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The present work completes the Series of Glassictil Dictionaries, and 
forms^ with the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities’^ and 

Greek and Roman Biography ” already published, an Encyclopedia of 
Classical Antiquity. The Dictionary of Geography, like the other two 
works, is designed mainly to illustrate the Greek and Roman writers, and 
to enable a diligent student to read them in the most profitable manner ; 
but it has been thought advisable to include the geographical names which 
occur in the Sacred Scriptures, and thus to make’ the ^vork a Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography in the widest acceptation of the term. The name 

Greek and Roman ” lias however been retained, partly for the sake of 
uniformity, but chiefly to indicate the principal object of the work. 

Our knowledge of ancient Geography has been much enlarged witliin 
the last few years by tlie researches of modern travellers, many of whom 
have united an accurate knowdedge of the ancient writers with great 
powers of observation and accuracy of description. There are few 
countries of the ancient world which have not been explored and described 
by our own countrymen ; but a knowledge of the results tlius obtained is 
confined to a few, and has not yet been made available for the pui'poses 
of instruction. Hitherto there has not existed, either in the English or M 
the German language, any work suEieiently comprehensive and accurate 
to satisfy the demands of modern scholarship. The German works upon 
this subject are unusually scanty. In English, the only systematic works 
worthy of mention are the well-known treatises of Cramer upon Greece, 
Italy, and Asia Minor, which however have now become obsolete. Since 
the publication of his Greece,” for instance, we have had the incomparable 
travels of Colonel Leake, the results of the discoveries of the French Com- 
mission in the Peloponnesus, and the works of Ross, Uirichs, Curtius, and 
other learned German travellers. No apology is therefore necessary for 
the publication of a new work upon Ancient Geography, which is in many 
respects more needed by the student than the two former Dictionaries. 

This work is an historical as well as a geographical one. An account is 
given of the political history both of countries and cities under their re- 
spective naines ; and an attempt is made to trace, as far as possible, the 
history of the more important buildings of the cities, and to give an ac- 
count of their present condition, wherever they still exist The history is, 
for the most part, brought down to the fall of the Western Empire in tlie 
year 476 of our era : but it was impossible to observe any general rule upon 
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tliis point ; and it has sometimes been necessary to trace tbe history of a 
town throagh the middle ages, 'in order to explain the existing remains of 
antiquity. 

Separate articles are given to. the geographical names which occur in the 
chief classical authors, as well as to, those which are found in the Geogra- 
phers and Itineraries, wherever the latter are of importance in consequence 
of their connection with more celebrated naineSj or of their representing 
modern, towns, or from other causes. ' But it has been considered worse 
than useless to load the work with a barren list of names, many of them 
corrupt, and of which absolutely nothing is known. The reader, however, 
is not to conclude that a name is altogether omitted till he has eonsolted 
.the .Index;' since in some cases an account is given, under other articles, of 
names which did not deserve a separate notice. 

The Illustrations consist of plans of cities, districts, and battles, repre- 
sentations of public buildings and other ancient ivorks, and coins of tlie 
more important places. The second volume of the work will be followed 
by an Atlas of Ancient Geography, wliich will be on a sufficiently large 
scale to be of service to the more advanced stodeiit- 

WILLIAM SMITH, f.: 


LoJf i>ox, iMmiiber, 1 853 . 
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ABACAENUM. ABALUS. 


ABACAENUM ('ASafcaivoyf DiocL, Stepli Byz,: 
A§dKaiPst.j Ptol. : £tk, ^A€aKamvos : nr. rn^z,EiiOj 
a city of Sicily, situated about 4 niiles from the N. 
coast, between Tyndaris and Mylae, and 8 from tlie 
former city. It was a city of the Siculi, and does 
not appear to have ever received a Greek colony, 
though it partook krgely of the influence of Greek 
art and civilisation. Its territory originally included 
that of T}Tidaris, which was separated from it by 
the elder Dionysius when he fomided that city in 
B. c. 396 (Diod. xiv. 78). From the way in wMch 
it is mentioned in the wars of Dionysius, Agathocles, 
and llieron (Diod. xiv. 90, xix. 65, 110, xxii. Exc. 
Hoeschel. p. 499), it is clear that it was a place of 
power and importance : but from the time of Hieron 
it disappears from history, and no mention is found 
of it in the-Verrine orations of Cicero. Its imme is, 
however, found in Ptolemy (hi. 4. § 12), so that it 
appears to have stiU continued to exist in his day. 
Its decline was probably owing to the increasing 
prosperity of the neighbouring city of Tyndaris. 

There can be little doubt that the ruins visible in 
the time of Fazello, at the foot of the hill on which 
the modem town of Tripi is situated, were those of 
Abacaenuin. He speaks of fragments of masonry, 
prostrate columns, and the vestiges of walls, inch- 
oating the site of a large city, but which had been , 
destroyed to its foundations. The locality does not 
seem to have been examined by any more recent 
traveller. (Fazelliis, de Reb. Sic. ix. 7; Cluver. 
Sicil. Ant. p. 386.) 

There are found coins of Abacaenum, both in 
silver and copper. The boar and acorn, which are 
the common t} 7 >e of the former, evidently refer to 
the great forests of oak which still cover the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and aflbrd pastiwc to large herds 
of swine. [E.H.B.] 



COIN OF ABACAENUM. 


ABxiE Efh. A€cuos: near ExarhM, 

Ru.), an ancient towm of Phocis, near tlie frontiers 
of the Opuntian Locrians, said to liave been built 
by the Argive Abas, son of Lynceus and Hyperm- 
nestra, and grandson of Danaus. Near the town 
and on the road towards Hyampolis was an nncient 


temple and oracle of xVpolio, who hence derived tlie 
surname of Ahaem. So celebrated was this oracle, 
that it was consulted both by Croesus and by Mir- 
donius. Before the Persian invasion the temple 
was richly adorned with treasuries and votive offer- 
ings. It was twice destroyed by fire; thetirst time 
by the Persians in their march through Phocis 
(b. c. 480), and a second time by the Boeotians in 
the Sacred or Phocian war (b. c. 346). Hadrian 
caused a smaller temple to be built near the ruins 
of the former one. In the new temple there w’-ere 
three ancient statues iu brass of Apollo, Leto, and 
Artemis, which had been dedicated by the Abaei, 
and had perliaps been saved from the former temple. 
The ancient agora and the ancient thearte still ex- 
isted in tlie town in the time of Pausanias. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Aristotle, as preserved 
by Strabo, Thracians from the Phocian to^vn of 
Abae emigrated to Euboea, and gave to the inlia- 
bitants the name of Abantes. The ruins of Abae 
are on a peaked MU to the W. of Exarhho. There 
are now no remains on the smnmit of the peak ; but 
the walls and some of the gates may stili be traced 
on the SW. side. There are also remains of the 
walls, which formed the inclosure of the temple. 
(Paus. X. SSj Herod, i. 46, viii. 134, 33,* Diod. 

! xvi. 530; Strab. pp. 423, 445; Steph. Byz. s.v.\ 
Cell, Itimrary, p. 226; Leake, Nortk&m Greece^ 
vol. ii. p. 163, seq.) 

ABA'LLABA, a Roman castle in Britannia In- 
ferior, whose site is unknown. It is mentioned in 
the Koiitia fpiper'd as the quarters of a troop of 
Kumidian horse (Mauri Aureliani) in the 3rd cen- 
tury A, i>. Antiquaries refer it to Appleby on the 
Eden, and its name, containing the Celtic word 
Avon, water, indicates its position near a stream, 
Watekeross in Cumberland also claims to be the 
ancient Aballaba. It was certainly, however, one of 
the forts upon the rampart erected by Hadrian in 
A. B. 120, between the rivers Esk and Tyne, to 
protect the province of Britain from the incursions 
of the Caledonians. [W. B. D.] 

ABALUS, was said by Pytheas to be an island 
in the northern ocean, upon which amber was 
washed by the waves, distant a day’s sail from the 
aestuary called Mentonomon, on which the Gothones 
dwelt, . This island was called Basilia by Timaeus, 
and Baltia by Xenophon of Lampsacus. It was 
probably a portion of the Prussian coast upon the 
Baltic, (Plin, xxxvii. 7. s. 11 ; Diod. v. 23 ; 
TJkert, '(hog^apMe, voL ii. pt. ii. p. S3, seq.) 

B 
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ABAHTES. 

ABANTES, ABAXTIS. [Euboba.j 
ABA^XTIA. [Ajian'tia.] 

A'BABIS, the fortified camp of the Hyksos dur- 
ing their occupation of Egypt. For detaOs see 

■Aestptus. 

ABAS (^A€as'), a river of Iberia in Asia, men- 
tioned by Plutarch (Pomp. 35) and Dion Cassius 
{'xsxvii. 3) as crossed by Pompey, on Ins expedition 
into the Caucasian regions. Its course was E. of ' 
the Catnbyses; and it seems to be the same as the 
Alazonius or Aiazon of Strabo and Hlny (Ahsan^ 
Aheks) which fell into the Gambyscs just above 
its confluence with the Cyras. [P. S.] 

ABASCI, ABASGI (^ASaerKoi, ^ASaayol), a 
Scythian people in the N. of Colchis, on the confines 
of Sannatia Asiatica (within which they are some- 
times included), on the Abasciis or Abasgns, one of 
the small rivers flowing from the Caucasus into the 
NE. part of the Eiixiue. They carried on a con- 
siderable slave-trade, €sp>ecially in beautiful boys, 
whom they sold to Constantinople for eunuchs. 
These practices were suspended for a time, on tlieir 
nominal conversion to Christianity, during the reign 
of Justinian ; but the slave-trade in these regions 
was at least as old as the time of Herodohis (iii. 
97), and has continued to the present time. (Arrian. 
Pcrlpl. Pont. Eiix. p. 12,* Procop. B. Goth, iv. 3, 
B. Pers. il 29 j Steph. B. s. v. Xdvmyai.) [P.S.] 
ABASCIIS, ABASGCS. [Aeascl] 

A'RATOSj a rocky island in the Kile, near Phi- 
lae, wliich the priests alone were permitted to enter. 
(Senec. Q. N. iv. 2; Lucan, x. 323.) 

ABBASSUS or ASIIL'tBUM (Abbassns, Liv.; 
**Ajj.§a(rov^ Steph. B. a. Ftk A.u^atrlrTjs), a 
town of Phrj'gia, on the frontiers of the Tolistoboii, 
in Galatia. (Liv. xxxviii. 15.) It is, perhaps, the 
same as tlie Alamassus of Kierocles, and the Ama- 
x>ASSE of the Councils. (Hierocles, p. 678, with 
Wesseling’s note.) 

ABDE'RA. 1 , (ra *'A§S7?pa, also "^ABdrjpov or -os ; 
Abdera, -oram, Liv. xlv. 29; Abdera, -ae, Pfin. 
XXV. 53: Btk. ^A€d7}piT7jSj Abderites or -itn: A(7j. 
*A8Br}pirLK6s, Abderiticus, Abderitanus), a town 
upon the southern coast of Thrace, at some distance 
to the E. of the river Kestus. Herodotus, indeed, 
in one passage (vii. 126), speaJks of the river as 
flowing through Abdera (6 p4osy 

NiarraSy hut cf. c. 109, K(xrh ’'AgS-jjpa). Acccrrding 
to mythology, it was founded by Heracles in honour 
of his favourite Abderus. (Strab. p. 33 L) His- 
tory, however, mentions Timesius or Timesias of 
Glazomenae as its first founder. (Herod, i. 168.) 
His colony w^as unsuccessful, and he was driven out 
by the Thracians. Its date is fixed by Eusebius, 
B. a 656. In b. c. 541, the inliabitaiits of Teos, 
unable to resist Harpagiis, who had been left by 
CvTus, after his capture of Sardis, to complete the 
subjugation of Ionia, and unwilling to submit to 
him, took ship and smled to Thrace, and, tliere re- 
coloiiised Abdiira. (Herod, I c.; Scymnus Chius, 
665; Strab. p. 644.) Fifty years afterwards, when 
Xerxes invaded Greece, Abdera seems to have be- 
come a place of considerable importance, and is 
mentioned as one of the cities which had the ex- 
pensive honour of entertaining the great ^g on Ms 
march into Greece, (Herod, vii. 120.) On his 
flight after the battle of Salamis, Xerxes stopped at 
Abdera, and adcnowledged the hospitality of its 
Inhabitants by presenting them with a tiara and 
sejmitar of gold. Thucydides (ii, 97) mentions 
Abdera as the westernmost limit of the kingdom of 
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^ the Odrysae when at its height at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. In b. c. 408 AMera wm 
reduced under the power of Athens by Thrasybuliis, 
then one of the. Aiheiiian generals in that quarter. 
(Died. xiii. 72.) Diodonis speaks of it jis being 
then ill a vei-y ilourlshing slate. The first blow to 
: its prosfierity was given in a ivar in which it was 
' engagcfi b. c. 376 with the Triballi, who had at 
this time become «ie of the most powerful tribes of 
Thrace. After a ixirilal success, the xlbdoritac were 
nearly cut to pieces in a second iiigageineiit, but 
were rescued by Chabriiis with an Athenian force. 
(Diod. XV. 36.) But little mention of AWera oc- 
curs after this. Pliny spniks of it as being in his 
time a free city (iv. 18). In later times it seems to 
have smik into a place of small repute. It is said 
in the middle ages to have had the name of Poly- 
stylus.^ Br. Clarke (Trarefe, voL ill p. 422) Oittit- 
tions his having searched in vain an east bank 
of the Heslus for any traces of Abdera, probably 
from imagining it to have stood close to the river. 

Abdera was the birthplace of several famous per- 
sons : among others, of the philosophers Protagora.^!, 
Democrilus, and Arxaxarchus. In spite of this, 
its inhabitants passed into a proverb for dullness and 
stupidity. (Juv. x. 50; Martial, x. 25. 4; Cic. ad 
Att iv. 16, vii. 7.) 

Mullets Iroin Abdera were considered especial 
dainties (Athcn. p. 118). It was also famous for 
producing the ciitUe-fish (hi p. 324). [H. W.] 



2. (rd; A^OTjpa^ Strab- ; ’'AS'^apa, Ptol. ; 

rh ^A€B7}poy, Ephor. ap. Steph. B- : Btk. 
plrTjs: Adm or, according to some, Atmeria), a 
city of Hispaiiia B:ietica, on the S. coast, between 
2tlalaca and Carthago Nova, founded by the G*artiia- 
ginians. (Strab. pp. 157, 8; Steph. B. s. v.; Piin. 
iii. 1. s. 3.) There are coins of the city, some of 
a very ancient p>eriod, with Piioenickn characters, 
and others of the reign of Tiberius, from which the 
place appears to have been either a colony or amuin- 
cipium. (Rasche, s. v . ; Eckhel, vol.i. p. 13.) [P. S.] 
ABELLA (*A§6AAa, Strab., Ptol. ; Btk Abellmms, 
Inscr. ap. OrelL 3316, Avdianus, Plin.: Ai:elia Vec- 
chid), a city in the interior of Campania, about 5 
miles NE. of Nola. According to Justin (xx. 1), it 
wasa Greek city of Chaleidic origin, which would lead 
us to suppose that itw’as a colony of Cumae: but at 
a later peiiod it had certainly become an Oscaii town, 
as w'eU as the neighboiuing city of Nola. No men- 
tion of it is found in history, though it must have 
been at one time a place of inijK)rtaiice. Steibo and 
Pliny both notice it among the inland towns of 
Campania; and though \\q learn, from the Liher de 
Cokmiis, that Vespasian settled a nuihber of hi.s 
fteedmen and dependants there, yet it appears, both 
from that treatise and from Pliny, that it had not 
then attained the rank of a colony, a dignity which 
we find it enjoying in the time of Trajan. It pro- 
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fcably became such in the reign of that emperor. 
(Stra|). p. 249; Plin. iii. 5, § 9; PtoL iii. i. § 68; 
Lib. Colon, p. 230; Grater, Jnscr, p. 1096, 1; 
Znmpt, de Coloniis^ p. 400.) We leam from Yirgil 
and Silins Italiciis that its territory was not fertile 
in. com, but rich in fruit-trees (inaliferm Abellae)', 
the neighbourhood also aboxrnded in filberts or hazel- 
nuts of a very choice quality, which were called 
from thence nuces Avellanae (Virg. Am, vii. 740; 
Sil Ital. viii. 545 ; Plin. xv. 22 ; Sf}rv. ad Georg. 
ii. 65). The modern town of Avella is situated in 
the jxlain near the foot of the Apennines; but the re- 
mains of the ancient city, still called Avella Vecclim^ 
occupy a hill of considerable height, forming one of 
the miderfalls of the mountains, and command an 
extensive view of the plain beneath; hence Tirgifs 
expression “ moenia Abellae.” The ruins 

are described as extensive, including the vestiges of 
an amphitheatre, a temple, and other edifices, as wdl 
as a portion of the ancient walls. (Pratilli, Via 
Appia, p. 445; Liipuli, Iter Venmin. p. 19; Bo- 
manelii, vol. iii. p. 597 ; Swinburne, Travels, vol. i. 
p, 105.) Of the numerous relics of antiquily dis- 
covered here, the most interesting is a long inscrip- 
tion in the Oscan language, wliicli records a treaty 
of alliance between the citizens of Abella and those 
of Kola. It dates (according to Mommsen) fk>m a 
period shortly after the Second Purdc War, and is 
not only curious on account of details concerning the 
municipal magistrates, but is one of the most im- 
portant auxilmries we possess for a study of the 
Oscan language. This curious moniiinent still re- 
mains in the museum of the Seminary at Kola: it 
has been repeatedly published, among others by 
Passeri (^Linguae 0scm Specimen Singulars, fol. 
Eomae, 1774), but in the most complete and satis- 
factory manner by Lepsius {imer. Umbr. et Osc, 
tab. xxi.) and Mommsen (i>ie Unter^lfalisclien J)lar> 
leMe,p. 119). [E-H.B.] 

ABELLI'NUM (’A€*e\Atvoy, Eth. AbelHnas-atis). 
1. A considerable city of the Hirpini, situat^ 
in the upper valley of the Sabatus, near the frontier 
of Campania. Pliny, indeed, appears to have re- 
garded it a.s included in that country, as he enu- 
merates it among the cities of the first region 
of Augustus, but Ptolemy is probably correct in 
reckoning it among those of the Hirpini. It is 
placed by the Tabula Peutingeriana on the road 
from Beneventuin to Salerntim, at a distance of 16 
Roman miles from the fonner city. No mention of 
it is found in liistory prior to the Roman conquest; 
and it appears to have first risen to bo a place of im- 
portance. under the Roman Empire. The period at 
which it became a colony is uncertain: Pliny call.s it 
only an “ oj)pidum,” but it appears from the lAher 
de Ooloniis that it must have received a colony 
previous to his time, probably as early as the second 
Triumvirate; and we learn from various inscriptions 
of imperial times that it continued to enjoy this rank 
down to a late period. These mention numerous 
local magistrates, and prove that it must have been 
a place of considerable wealth and importance, at 
least as late as the time of Valentinian. (Plin. iii. 
5. s. 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 68; Lib. de Cohn. p. 229; 
Inscr. ap- Orell. Kos. 1180, 1181; Lupuli, iifer V&- 
nusin. pp. 34, 55, 56.) 

The ancient city vras destroyed during the warn 
betv'een the Greeks and the Lombards, and the in- 
habitants established themselves on the site of the 
modem Avellino, which has thus retained the name, 
but not the situation, of the ancient AMKnum. The 
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■ ruins of the latter are still risible about two miles 
■■ ' from- &e maiem city, near the village of Atripaldi, 
and immediately abo'i'e tlie river Salhato. Some ve.s- 
tiges of an ampMtlieatre may be traced, as well as 
po.rtions of tlie city wall.s, and other fragments of reti- 
j cuktad masonry. Grant numbers of inscriptions, 
■bas-reHefs, altars, and minor relies of antiquity, have 
also .been ^scovered on the site. (Lupuli, l.c. pp. 33, 
34; Eonmnelli, vol. ii. p. 310; Swlnbume, Travels, 
■.vol. i. p. 118; Craven, Ahrmsi, vol. ii. p. 201.) 
The neighbourhood still abounds 'ivitli filbert-trees, 
w^liich are extensively cultivated, as they were In 
. ancient times; on which accoimt the name of the 
nuces Avellanae was frequently derived from Abelli- 
nnm rather than Abella. (Hardiiin, ad FUn. xv, 22.) 

. ■ 2. Besides the Abeliinum mentioned by Pliny in 
the jfr# region of Italy, he enumerates ako in the 
second, wMch included the Hir|Mm and Apulians, 
“ Abellinates cognomine Protropi,” and “ Abellinates 
cognominati Slami.” The first Iiave been generally 
supposed to be the inhabitants of the city already 
mentioned, but it would certainly appear that Pliny 
meant to distinguish them. No clue exists to the 
position of either of these two towns : the conjectiuw 
of the Italian topognaphers who have placed the 
Abellinates hlarsi at 3/arsico Vetere, in Lucania, 
haring nothing, except tlie slight similarity of name, 
to recommend it, as that site would have been in the 
third region. [E. H. B.] 

A'BIA (?7 ’A§ia: nr. Zarmata'), a town of Mes- 
senia, on the Me.ssenian gulf, and a little above the 
woody dell, named Clioerius, which formed the 
boundary between Messenia and Laconia in the 
time of Pausanias. It is said to have been the 
same town as the Ira of the Iliad (ix. 292), one of 
the seven towns which Agamemnon ofiered to 
Achilles, and to have derived its later name from 
Abia, the nurse of Hyllus, the sou of Hercules. 
Subsequently it belonged, with Thiiria and Pharae, 
to the Acliaeaii League. It continued to be a place 
of some importance down to the reign of Hadrian, as 
we leam from an extant inscription of that period. 
(Pans. iv. 30; Polyb. xxv. 1; Paciandi, Ifomm. 

: Pelopon. ii. pp. 77, 145, cited by Hofimann, Griech-- 
enland, p. 1020 ; Leake, Alorea, vol. i. p. 325.) 

ABLA'KUS (Agmvds), a river of Scythia (Sar- 
matia) falling into the Euxine, mentioned only in 
the work of Alexander on the Euxine, as giving 
name to the Abii, wlio dwelt on its banks. (Steph. 
Byz. s. V. *'A€ioi.) Stephanas elsewhere quotes 
Alexander as saying that the district of Hylea on 
; the Euxine was called which he interprets 

; by 'TAaia, woodg (Steph. Byz. s. v. 'TAea). [P. S.] 
A'BII (^ASioi), a Scythian people, placed by 
, Ptolemy in the extreme N. of Scythia extra Imanm, 
near the Hipjwphagi ; hut there were very different 
I opinions about them. Homer (7/. xiii. 5, 6) repre- 
i sents Zeus, on the summit of M. Ida, as turning 
away his eyes from the battle before the Greek 
camp, and “ looking down upon the land of the 
Thracians familiar with horses,” Mva&p t 
jxtix</ov, Kal ayavam iTnrr}iJ.oXy&r, yKaKTog>dy&)v, 
aSttojf re, diKaiordrcop dvOpdfronv. Ancient and 
modern commentators have doubted greatly which 
of these words to take as proper names, except the 
first two, which nearly all agree to refer to the 
Mysians of Thi'uce. The fact would seem to be 
that the poet had heard accounts of the great no- 
made peoples who inhabited the steppes NW. and 
N. of the Euxine, whose whole wealth lay in their 
herds, especially of horses, on the milk of which 
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' tliey lived, and ^vlio were supposed to preserve tlie 
iimoceiice of a state of nature ; and of them, there- 
fore, lie speaks collectively by epitiiets suited to such 
descriptions, and, amnn.it the rest, as poor , , 

'icith scanty means of Vfo (from a and ^ios). The 
peojile thus described answer to the later notions 
respecting: the Hyperboreans, whose name does not 
occur in Hi'iifiCT. j^Uicnvards, the epithets- applied , 
by Homer to this sa]lpc)^•ed jirimitive pes;pid> were 
Taken as proper liumcs, and were assigned to dif- 
ferent tribes of the Sevillians, so that we have 
mention of the Scy time Agavi, Hipjxjraolgi, Galac- , 
topdiagi (and GalacttJpxdaG) and Abii. The last are 
mentioned as a tdistiiict people by Aeschylus, who 
prefixes a guttural to the name, and describes the 
Gabii as the most just and hospitable of men, living 
on tlie self-sown fruits of the untiiled earth ; but we 
have no indication of where he placed them (Prom, 
Solnt Fr. 184). Of those eommeiitators, who take 
the word in Horner for a proper name, some place 
them in Thrace, some in Scythia, and some near the 
Amazons, who in vain urged them to take part in an 
expedition against A>ia (Eustath. ad IL l.c. p. 916 ; 
Steph. Byz. 1. e.); in fact, like the comsjwndent 
fabulous }>eople, the lIj].>erborei, they seem to have 
been moved back, as knowledge advanced, further 
and further into the unknown regions of the north. 
In the lilstories of Alexanders expeiiition we are 
told tlut ambassadors came to iiim at Maracanda 
(Samarl-and) fn>m the Abii Scythae, a tribe who 
had been inde|i<:aident since the time of Cyrus, and 
were renowned for their just and } 2 eaceful chameter 
(Arrian. Anah. iv. 1 ; Q. Curt. vii. 6) ; but the 
specific name of the trilie of Scythians who seat this 
embassy is probably <<nly an instance of the attempts 
made to illustrate the old mythical geogmphy by 
Alexander’s conq^uests. In these accounts their 
precise locality is not indicated: Ammianus Mai*- 
celiiiius places them X. of Hyi*c;mia (xxiii. 6). Ai 
extended discussion ’will he found in Strabo of the 
various cpinions respecting the Abii up to his time 
(pp. 296, 303, 311, 553; Broyson, in the Ilkem. 
Mns, Tol. ii. t>. 92, 1834). [P. B.] 

A'BILA C'AgiAa; Pdi. ^A§tX7)vos), It would 
appear that there were several towns bearing this 
appellation in the districts which border upon Pa- : 
kstine. The most important of these was a place of 
strength in Coele-Syria, now KeU Abel, situated ' 
between Heliopolis and Bamascus, iu lat. 33'^38' K,, 
long. 36^ 18' E. It was tlie chief town of Hie 
teti*ai*chy of Abilene, and is frequently termed, by 
way of distinction, Abila Lysaniae (^A€ika imtea- 
KoOjxivni hva-aviov), [Abilene.] 

Belleye has written a dissertation in the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Belles Lettres to prove 
that this AUla is the same with Leiicas on the 
river Clnysorrhoas, wliivh at one period assumed 
the name of Claudapoh's, as we learn from some 
coins described by EekhoL The question is much 
complicated by the circumstance that medals have j 
been preseiwed of a tow ii in Coele-Syria called i 
Abila Leucas, which, as can be demonstrated from 
the pieces themselves, must have been difierent from 
Abila Lysaniae. (Eckhel, vol. Hi, pp. 337, 345 ; 
Ptol. V. 15. § 22; Plin. v. 18 ; Antonin. Itiner. 
pp. 198, 199, ed. Wessel.) [W. B.] 

ABILE'NE, or shnply A'BILA ("AStXTipi}, 
’'A^fA.a), a district in Coele-Syria, of wHdi the 
cliief town was Abila. The limits of this region 
are nowhere exactly defined, but it seems to have 
included the eastern slopes of Antilibanus, and to 
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have extended S. and SE. of DaiimFCus as far its 
the borders of Gulilaea, Biitanaea, and Tradionitis. 
Abilene, when first montioiied in histitry, wiis |if>- 
vemed by a certain Ptohmiaous, wui of rmat-iii., 
who was succeeded, about ». c. 4!), Iw a son nasnec! 
Lysauias. Lysanias urns put to dentil in b. c. 33, 
at the instigation (f Cleu]!aira, and the priiiciparity 
passed, by a sort of purchase ap|«n‘ntly, inttf the 
hands of cme Zcnwhiriis, iroiii win an it was trans- 
ferred (b. e. 31 ) to JIcn«l lije Great, At the dt aili 
of the latter (a. ik 3) one pwtiuii «,if it wjis 
to the lelrarcliy of hi.s son Philip, end the leiiwinder 
bestowed up>n that Lysauias wlnn is named by Bt. 
Luke (iii. 1), Immediately after the death of Ti- 
berius (a. D. 37), Caligula iiiadc over to liercci 
Agiippa, at that time a prisoner In Pome, the tc?- 
trarcliy of Philip and the tetrareby of Lymoias, 
while Claudius, uprm his aecctssiou (a. », 41), not 
only confirmed the liberality of his predecessor towards 
Agrippa, but added all that portion of Judaea and 
Samaria which had belonged to the Idngdom of his 
grandfather Herod theGreat,together(says Jo.-cpims) 
with Abila, vdiich had appertained to Ly.-ani:is 
(^A€tkay Be r)]v Avcraidov), and the adjc.Iiiing region 
of Libanus. Lastly, in a. j>. 53, Claudius granted 
to the younger Agrippa the tetrarchy of X^hilip with 
Ihitanaea and Tracliomtis and Abdu — Avcaula oe 
avTTj eyeyovei rerpapxic^- (Joseph. A7it. xsv. 4. 
§ 4, 7. § 4, xviii. 7. § 10, xix. 5. § I, xx. 6. § 1, 
i?. Ji i. 13. § 1, XX. 4.) Ji.>sepluis. at first sigiit, 
seems to contradict jii!!!>eh', in so far that in one 
passage (Ant. xviii. 7. § H')) lie represents, Caligula 
as bestowing upon Herod Agrippa the tetrareby ef 
Lysauias, while in another xhx. 5. § 1) ho 

states that Abila of Lysonias was adu»'rl by Clau- 
dius to th« former doiniiifijns of Agri]!pn, but, in 
reality, these expros.siotis mu^t be cxpluiuodi, as re- 
ferring to the diviVn-n if Abilene wjii<h tw-k place 
on the death of Herod the Great. We find Abila 
mentioned among tiie places capluved by Plad.hn?;, 
one of Vespasian’s generals, iu a. i>. 69 or 70 
(Joseph. J?. X iv.-7. § 5), and from that tlnie for- 
ward it was pernianeiitiy annexed to the provineo of 
Syria. [W. Ih] 

A'BXOBA(AI;w§a ; Schwarz icald, Black Fortsi'), 
a range of hills in Gennany, extending from the Ober- 
land of Baden noithward as far as the mmkm town 
of Pforzheim. In kiter times it was sumetimes called 
Silm On its emstam side are the sources 

of the Danube. Its nmne is sometimes sjwlt Arnoba 
or Arbona, but the con*ect ortliography is established 
by inscriptions. (Orelli, hiscr. Lat. no. 1986.) 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 7) incorrectly places the rarge f i 
the Abnoba tm. far H. lietween the hLilne and the 
source of the Ems. (Tacit. Get'm. 1 ; Post. Avion. 
JDescript. Orb. 437 ; Plin, iv. 12. s. 24 ; Mariiaii. 
Capell. ri. § 662; comp. Creuzer, Zur Gesch. dtr 
Alt-Bom. CultiLT, pp. 65, lOS.) [L. B.] 

ABOCGIS or ABCXCIS (’Agouy/efr, Ptol. iv. 7. 
§16; Plin. vi. 29. s. 35. § 181, Aboccis in old 
editions, Abuncis in Slllig’s; Ahooshnhel or Tjmua- 
huV), a town in Aethifqaa, between the Second 
Cataract and Syene, situated on the left baiik of 
the Kile, celebrated on account of tlie two magnifi- 
cent grotto temples, which were discovered at this 
place by Bebuni, The walls of the larger of the two 
temples are covered with paintings, which record 
the victories of Harases III. over various nations of 
Africa and ilsia. (Kenrick, Andmt vol. L 

p. 24, seq.) 

ABOBFACUM, AUOBrACUai (’A&vSW, 
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Tab. Petit.; Ptol ii, 13. § 5 Abuiacum, TIL^S. 
Miign, 28), a town of Vindelicia, probably 
cidliig with the mixleni Epjffck on the river Leehj 
where remains of Koinaii buildings are stiH extant 
The stations, hoiraver, in the Binerarifs and the 
Peutingerian Table are not easily identified with 
the site of Epfack; and A!.>odmcum is placed by 
some topographers at the liamlet of JPeii&fiherfff on 
the slope of a hill with the same name, or in the 
neighbourhood of Eosenlieim in Bavaria. (Itin. 
Anton.; Mnchar, Noneum^ p. 283.) pV. B. D.] 

ABOLLA f'A^oAAa), a city of Sicily, mentioned 
only by Ste].»haniis Bjzantinus (s. v.% who affords 
no duo to its position, hut it has been supposed, on 
account of the resemblance of the name, to liave 
occupied the site of Avola, between Syracuse and 
Koto. A coin of this city has been published by 
D’Orviile {Simla, pt. ii. lab. 20), but is of very 
uncertain authority. (Eckliel, vol. i. p. 189 ; Ca.stell. 
SiclL VeL Kum. p. 4.) [E. H. B.] 

Ar*OXI-TEICHOS CASd'Povr^txos i£t7i.'h§o>vo- 
T^LX^irvis : IneboU), a town on the coiist of Paphla- 
g(tnia with a harbour, memorable as the birthplace 
of the impostor Alexander, of whom Lucian has 
loft us an amusing acccunt in the treatise bearing 
his name. {Diet, of Biofjr. vul. i. p. 123.) Ac- 
cording to Lucian {Ahx. § 58), Alexander pe- 
titioned the emfH?ror (probably iVntoninas Pius) 
Unit tlie name of his native place should be changed 
from Aboiii-Teichos into lonopolis ; and whether 
the emperor granted the rc.-picst o]* not, we know 
that the town was called lonopolis in later times. 
Kot only does this name occur in Mardaiiii.s and 
Hicrocles; but on Cfdns of the time <.»f Antoninus 
and L. Vents’ we find the legend inNOnOAITHN, 
as well as ABriNOTEIXITflN. . The modern Jm- 
boU is evidently only a corruption of lonopolis. 
(Strab. p. 545; Aman, Pei'ipL p. 15 ; Ludaii, 
Alex., passim; Marcian. PeripL p. 72; Ptol, v. 4. 
§ 2 ; Hierocl. p. 696 ; Steph. B. s. r. 'A€&mu 
Teixov.) 

ABORI'GINES {'A^rtpiyTi/es'), a name given by 
all the Roman and Greek writera to the earliest in- 
habitants of Latiiim, before they assumed the appel- 
lation of I.ATINI. There can be no doubt that the 
obvious derivation of this name (a6 origine) is the 
true one, and that it could never Iiave been a national 
title really borne by any people, but was a mere ab- 
stract appellation invented in later times, and in- 
tended, like tlie Autoclitliones of the Greeks, to de- 
signate the primitive and original hdiabitants of the 
country. The otiicr derivations suggested by later 
w’ritcrs, — such as Aherrigines, from their wander- 
ing habits, or the absurd one wlifch Dionysius seems 
inclined to tub^pt, “ ab bpeerg” frs an their dwelling in 
the mountains, — are mere etjunological iancies, sug- 
gested jirobably with a view- of escaping from the 
difficulty, that, according to later researches, they 
were not really autochthones, hut foreigners coming 
from a distance (Blank's, i. 10; Aur. Viet. Orig. 
Gent Rom. 4). Tlair real name appears to have 
been Casci (Saufeius, ap. Sctt. ad Aen. i. 6), an 
appfdlation afterwards used among the Romans to 
signify anything primitive or old-faffiioned. The 
epithet of Samani, sujiposed by Kiebuhr to have 
been also a national appellation, would appear to have 
hud a more restricted sense, and to have been con- 
fined to a particubn* tribe or subffivision of the race. 
But it is certainly remarkable that the name of 
Aborigines must have been established in general use 
at a period as early as the fifth centuiy of Home; 


AmmGiKTs. 

: for (if we may trust Ibr i iir.vy » f ii:* •,} ‘•’if-.) it 
' was already by Calli.i*, iiv» Lhtnric., Am* 
thocifes, who tcmial Lutimis ** ling *4 the Ab.ri- 
(Konyfl, L 72): and we find ll-iat lyf'-Abrta 

(writing nniier ITole.nj nf 

Aeneas as Biuncliiig thirty iii the l;'i; ft vf Oie 

Boreigmoi,^ a iiasie miilrh w »ibbt/Sy ri c'-." f,,r- 
■ruption ci' A1'»j»rig!iics. (Ltex fbr. JItx. 125.1 ; 
adim; Mt-bulir, voL i. p. bb.) 

A traditif‘n ' reennh-d kith by C hi nrA Va’Tfi, ififl 
which KMmhr justly regards ;i* ^ m* of fh*‘ im 4 
lilbieof tiiocc iransinittwi to CrtfUi anil’jiiify, rrlaPd 
Biat these Al>frigi!ics firrt ilwelt In the Li^h niouKtaja 
ditetricts arrimid Rejife and In the vallht r|j>h ex- 
tend from thence tmtanU tlie JIf. 3Hd the 

Lake Fueimis. From Jicnn ilicy were iS|^ by 
the SabEucB, who deseended theiii fmm ihe ki'III 
more dev'atdi regions around Auilteniiiii^ and flrme 
them foi-wanls towanis the W. roast ; yji. Wing to lliii. 
pressure, they deceiidwl into tliC valfty if tlie Aiii\ 
and from thence gnicliially esiciidrd Siifo 

the plaini? of Latiam. litre tiny niiisr in 
wuth the Siciili, who were at tbit tiUiC in 
of the country; and it was not till «fi cr a l#i«g con- 
test that the Aborigines nisiie tkm'>-dve« ni»te» rf 
the land, expelled or mhical to sluwry Its b-ieiillaa 
population, and extended their d«inlijit'n not only 
over Latium itself, but the whole plain kdwcvn the . 
V^olsdan mountains and the »ii. mv\ even sw fiir as 
the river Lids. (rTnys, i, 9, 10, |.l. 14, ii. 49; 
Cato, ap. Prkeian. v, 12. J 65.) 1» !liif 'Ufr ire 

, arc told that tbo Almrigiues wen' by a IV- 

■ lasgian tribe, with whom they bceainc* In m\ t* de- 
‘ grec intcrmiugled. and from whom they fifhl ieanud 
.the art of fortifying thrlr towns. In coiytiuetiwi 

with these allies they to mTUpy tlw pkins 

of Latium until about the pii^R,! rf the Tnjaii war^ 
when they a.ssumed the ap|)*‘llrtlicin ti Litini, fnm 
tlicir king Latirius, (Dkaij.s. i. 9, C»0; Liv. I. 1, 2.) 

-WlmteTer degree of hklorra! tsslhoiily we rosy 
attach to this tradition, there can hi i» doubt that 
.it conwtly represents the fact that the Latin rare, , 
such as we hud it in historieui times, ivas erimpwiMl 

■ of twro distinct elements; the one of Peliwfric origin, 
and closely allied with other Pt-ksgic races in jialy; 
the other essentially difterent in language and origin. 
Botli these elements are distinctly to be traced In ilio 
Latin language, in w'hieh one class of wiu’d.- is clawlj 
related to the Greek, another wIujHj distinct from it, 
'and evidently connected with ilie languages of the 
Oscan race. The Aboiigincs mar be ff®:is!eml ns 
representing tlie nm-Pihfgk part of then Latin 
peo}.>le; and to them we may rcier that pjoilififi of ilw 
Latin lanjmage which Is strildngly di&.riiiiilar to fisc 
Greek, -The obrioas, relaiiiui of this.. to ..the i.te.Ciin. 
ffialects would at once lesid us to the same tmdwmi 
with the historical traditions above rehitcfd: nmmlj, 
that the AborigincB or Casi, n iiioimtain race from 
the contra! Apnniiws, vrercs nearly akin tivihe Af.pni, 
Yolsei, and other ancient nations rf Italy, who am 
generally mcludod umler tuo tenn of Oscims or Au- 
soman.5; and as clearly distinct Irom the tribes of 
Pelasgic origin, on the one hand, and from the great ■ 
Sahellian family on the otbeiv (Mekihr, vcl. 1. p. 
78 — 84; Donaldson. rorrt>«iaii.w, p. 3 ; Abikcn, 
MittelitaUm, pp, 46, 47.) 

^ Dionysius tells us that the greater part of the 
dries originally inhabited by the Ahongines in their 
moxmtain homes Imd ceased to exist in his rime; but 
he has pre»rTed to us (L 14) a caridogue of them, 
as given ■ hj Tnreo in his A uiigftiiks, whir Is is ol 
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miieli interest. IMortimately most of tlie names 
contauied in it are otliennse whoUy tinlmown, 
the geographic/il data are not siilHciently precise to 
enable us to fix their position with any certainty. 
The roseaiches of recent travellers have, however, 
of late years given increased interest to the passage 
in question, by establisliing the fact that the neigh- 
bourhood of Eeate, and especially the valley of the 
Salto, a district commonly called the CiGolam, 
abound trith vestiges of ancient cities, which, from 
the polygonal, or so-called Cyclopean style of their 
construction, have been referred to a very early pjeriod ; 
of antiquity, hlany attempts have been consequently 
made to identify these sites with the cities mentioned 
by YaiTo; but lutherto with little success. The 
most recent investigations of this subject are those 
by idartolli (an Italian antiquarian whose local 
knowledge gives weight to Ms opinions) in his Storm 
id Skull (Aquila, 1830, 8vo.), and by Bunsen 
(^Aniklii StaUUmsnti Italki, in the Annali ieW 
Instiiuto di Conispondenza ArcJwologica, vol. vi. 
p. 100, seq.). But the complete diversity of their 
results proves how little certainty is to be attained. 
In the following enumeration of them, we can only 
attempt to give the description of the localities 
according to Varro, and to notice briefij their sup- 
posed identifications. 

1. Palatxum, from which the city on the Pala- 
tine hill at Romo was supposed to have derived its 
name (VaiT. de L.L. v. § 53 ; Solin. 1. § 14), is 
placed by Yairo at 25 stadia from Reate ; and 
would appear to have been still inhabited in Ms 
rime. (See Bunsen, p. 129, whose suggestion of 
wdAiS ohcoupevij for irdAewr olKovpdvrjs is certainly 
very plausible.) Rums of it are said to exist at a 
place stiil called Pallanti, near Tomcella, to the 
r^ht of the Via Solaria, at about the given dis- 
tance from Reate. (Martelli, p. 195.) Gell, on 
the other hand, places it near the convent of La 
Foresta, to tlie N. of Eleti, where remains of a 
polygonal character are also found. Bunsen concurs 
in placing it in this dii'ection, but without fixing 
the ate. 

2. Tribula (TpWoKa), about 60 stadia from 
PfcCate ; placed by Bunsen at Santa Felice, below the 
modem town c£ Cmtallce, whose polygonal walls 
W'ere discovered by Bc^well. Mailelli appears to 
confound it with Tkibula Mutusca, from which 
it h probably distinct. 

u. SOBSBULA, or VESBtJL,V (til© MSS. of Bio- 
nysiixs vaiy between :Zvecr€6\a and OveoSoXd), at 
the same disrimee (60 stadia) from Tribula, near 
tlie Ceraunian Mountains. These are otherwise 
unknown, but supposed by Bunsen to be the Afonti 
di Leonessa, and that Suesbula was near the site of 
the little city of Leonessa, from which they derive 
their name. 

4- SuKA (jSfoivvi), distant 40 stadia from Sues- 
bola, with a veiy ancient temple of Mars: 5, Me- 
PHYLA (M 7 -}<pvXa), about 30 stadia from Suna, of 
which some ruins and traces of walls were still 
visible in the time of Yarro: and 6. Orvinii'M 
('Opovij/Lou), 40 stadia from Mephyla, the ruins of 
which, as well as its ancient sepulchres, attested its 
former magnitude; — are all wholly unknown, but 
are probably to be sought between the Monti di 
Leonessa and the valley of the Velino* Martelli, 
however, transfers this whole group of cities (in- 
cluding Tribnla and Suesbula), which are placed by 
Bunsen to the N. of JRieti, to the Tallies of thd , 
Turano and Salto S. of that city. 
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7. CoRSULA (KopcroiAa), a city destmyed shortly 
before the time of Yarro, is placed by him at 80 stii- 
dia from Reate, along the Vja Curia, at the fitet 
of Mt. Coretum. This road is otherwise un- 
.knoTO*^, but was probably that wididi led froin Reate 
towards Ttrtd (rntcrairmn), and if Corsuhi must 
have been on the lefr bunk of the Vdiims, but its 
site is nnkiKum. 

In the same direction wore: 8.1 rsa, a town situ- 
ated on an island in a lake, probably the same now 
called the Logo del Fk di Lugo: and 9. SlAttiiu- 
viUM {Mapovtov), situated at the extremity of the 
■ same lake. Xear this w'ere the SEi*Tiai Aquae, 
the position of which in this fertile valley between 
Reate and Interamna is confirmed by tlieii* mention 
in Cicero {ad Att iv. 15). 

10. Returning again to Reate, md proceeding 
along the valley of the Salio towards the Lake 
Fueinus (Dionysius has iirl Aarirrjjf dBhv efVi- 
ovoiv, for which Bunsen would read t^v ewl KipvTivi 
but in any case it seems probable that this is the 
direction meant), Yarro mentions firot Batia or 
Vatia {Bar la), of wliicii no trace is to be found: 
then comes 

11. Tiora, sumamed SLatiex-e {TaUpa, i ) jtoAow- 
/ipjo? Mardiuri'), where there w*as a very ancient 
oracle of Mars, the responses of which were delivered 
by a w’oodpecker. Tliis is placed, according to Yan*o, 
at 300 stadia from Eeate, a distance wdiich so much 
exceeds all the others, that it has been supposed to 
be coiTup>t; but it coincides well with the actual 
distance (36 miles) from JRieti to a spot named 
Castore, near St a. An-atoVia, in the uppr valley of 
the Salto, which w’as undoubtedly the site of an 
ancient city, and presents extensive xemams of trails 
of plygonal construction. (Bunsen, p. 1 1,5 ; Abeken, 
MittelUalkn, p. 87.) We learn also from early 
Mai-tyrologies, that Sta. Anatolia, who has given 
n.ame to the nicdcrn village, was put to death “ in 
civitate Thora, ripud kcum Yelinnm.” (Claver. 
Jtal. p. 684.) H<:;nce it seems probable that the 
name of Castore is a corniption of C:is-Tora (Cas- 
tcUura Torae), and that the ruins visible there arc 
really those of Tiora.f 

12. Lista (Afcrra), called by Yarro the metro- 
polis of the Aborigines, is placed by him, according 
to our present text of Dionysius, at 24 stmlia from 
Tiora ; but there seem strong reasons for supposing 
that this is a mistake, and that Lista was really 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Reate. 
[Lista.] 

13. The last city assigned by Yaivo to the Abo- 
rigines is COTYLIA, or CUTILIA (KoTvAm), cele- 
brated for its lake, concerning the site of 'which 
(bet-ween Civita JDucale and Antrodoed) there 
exists no doubt. [Cdtilia.] 

^ Among the cities of Latiiirn itself, Dionysius 
(i. 44, ii. 35) expressly assigns to the Aborigines 
the foundation of Antemnae, Caenina, Ficuinea, 
Tellenae, and Tibiir: some of which w^ere -wrested 


* The MSS. of Dionysius have Bia rijs: 'lovpias 
6Bov, a name which is certainly comipt. Some 
editors would read 'lovidas, but the emendation of 
Kovplas suggested by Bunsen is far more probable. 
For the further investigation of this point, see 
Eeate, 

f Holstenius, however {Not ad Cltwer. p. 114), 
places Tiora in the valley of the Tvram, at a ]>lace 
called Code Piccolo, where there is also a etdebrated 
church of Sta. Anatolia. 
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by ttem firoia the SicuManiSj otliers ap^swlly aw 
settlements. Little Hstoiical aepcisdmw tan af 
course be placed on tliese staterneits, bat they wer« 
probably meant to distini^iiteli the cities la 
from those wMcb were defelgnaled by tradlto as of 
Pelasgiaa orip:io> or colonics of Alba, 

Sallust {Cat 6) speaks of tlie Aborl^iBes m a 
rude people, without fix«l laws or dwellifi^, Ibat 
tins is prtibahly a mere Tiietorical exag^emiioa; It 
is clear that Yarro at least regarded them m pB- 
sessed of fortitied towBS, temples, oracles, and 
the native traditions of the Latins concerning Jaims ^ 
and Saturn Meat© that they Imd acquired all the ’ 
pimitive arts of eivilisation before the period rf the ^ 
supposed Trojan colony, [E. IL B J ; 

ABOERHAS. [Ciiaboeas.] ; 

ABEAUANNUS (%§paovdppm, FloLH. a § 
a river of Britannia Barbara, wliidi discharged itself' 
a little northward of the Proinontorinm Xmmtiiin, | 
or Mull of Gallowray into Lure-Baj^ Abravanmis | 

is probably the stream wThich hows through Loeh i .... .. 

Ryan into the sea— Ab-Eyan, or the offspring of j name is ii«t certain. „^by4iis the Mrrtwivt 


Ryan, being easily convertible into the Roirsan form 
of the word Ab-Rvan-ns — Abravannus. [ W, B. BJ 
ABRETTF/KE. [Mtpia.] 

ABRIXCATUf, a Gallic tribe (Flin. iv. IS), 
not mentioned by Caesar, whose frontier was near 
the Curiosolites. Tlicir town ingena, called Abriii- 
catae in the Xotitia Iinj)erii, has given itvS nmne 
to the modern Avrauches ; and their territory 
would probably corrasj.K>nd to tlie division of «-lr- 
ramMn. ' [O. L.] 

ABRO'TOXUM Ca^ogtopov), a Phoenician < ity 
on the coast of N. Africa, ni the district of Tripdi- 
tana, between the Syrtes, i\.m:dly ideiitifKd wiih 
Sabkata, though Pliny mahes !hcm diff';rerit places, 
(Scylas, p .475 Strab. p.835; Suph. B. a.r.; Flin. 
V. 4.) [F, S.] 

ABSYTITIBES or APSYin'IDES CAi^vprUes: 
Eih, *Axl/upT€h^ CZ/erso nnd Oscro)^ the 

name of two islands off Ihecoast of lllyricum, so called 
because, according to one tradition, Absyrtug was ' 
slain here by his sister Medea and by Jason. Ptolemy 
mentions only one island AFSOEitus (A5fo^^os), on 
which he places two towns Crepsa (Kpe^a) and 
Apsonms. (Stnib. p. 315; Stepli. Bvz. s. i',; McL 
ii. 7; Flin. iii. 26; Ptol.ii. 16. § 13.) , 

ABUS (0 ''A€as) or ABA (Flin. v. 24. s. 20), a 
mountaiii in Ainenia, forming a part of the E. 
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GenmM ftf lb. f > i.t < i ;>i. 

(Spmm ffmd). It* left h L:FjV' i 

tli€ Celtic tril#, mh<»m fisc ■*; tj*,« u i j. 

bit K<x:mMllg m » Bl€diet.d Uttd b . 

den, no gwftt tova m ritj «rr«'r,Cy •‘^^'.*3 -,1 vj 
Immks, ' AY F Is. I 

ABFSrXA, ABrSFXA. a A V.v. ' 
tiluatel ai the riw Akm s.'vl ^ 

nearly te the modiOT ri ^4.r.4 

n«ir t# the tvnrdmtbrf ff r *.5 

whifh m?i (mm the Ummn nobtftiy H> "*»' «/♦*• 
liis^ m tli« Aar to ll»‘ ii^ ii *«* hi 

fellll extant, and Iwmn rtiiiiMui «i]l ms 

Ahefiibt^. 

ABY ' BUS . L Alwl »«. rtm. v . ; rj : 

J?ik Abydeimi). a city Ki m if* 

Ufarly $mlm «« IIm 

jptm Aorc, It m m mw «f iij« iii 

alliaufe with tl» tmjMm, (il II MIL) Jrfi# 
or Amd*T>, a tLc «.»,¥ 

lie the fil® of Ahjd*m, ibff ro^Mlaidia fixffo * 


pint of the wliew Ihc d'wiiifl if orJi 

7 stadia wide, and it liail a sii'wll 1 1 w*!* 

piul^blj a Thraria:i Umi origirwilj, l#al II 
a ^likslan mlmj* (Tliiir. vili* 61.) At » pi»4iit a 
little north of thk town X«ii placed hii rf 

boats, fey which his fToofw wew rfl»t»yrd m^m Hit 
channel to the opposite town of ». r, 410. 

(Hcro*l. vii. 33.) Ilw bridge of k*!ft rxt«ii*hil, 
according to Hi*roib»fus, fr.nn Abvdiw to « 
torx* on the Huropan shore, «nd 

3hid)'tus. lie* town a Miiill timf/tty 

mdiifh contained wne gold niinei*, hnl »|r*kji 

of them as i*A!awt«l. It hiirni by III# 

mm of MrA,wpp% after liiti Scytliwn fbr 

fear that the &ylhkfw, wl» «« f^id t* lit iti fWf. 
suit of him, should tale «f il 

p. 591); but h tnust »i6n hit# rw'wwl fjwi tW* 
calamity, fir it wm afterwards * town #f #«»« anti* 
Mid Ileiwlotus (v. 117) itatei liial II wm cufitisfid 
by the Ferelaji gtneiml, will «ili«r dll« 

0 ® the Hallegpwd (n. 0 . 49S)* fhorlly *fttr tht 
mmspnccTOent of Hit Ionian roroh. Is » c\ 411, 
Abydns revolted from Atlh-ns and juined lA»«y Ilidw, 
the Spartan crmiBiandcr In th-x*# |ar1s. I^ThsK. 
viii. 62.) Subsepwiatly. AlydiH m,!vle 1 ?ipi* 
rous defence against Philip if.* liiag «f ILircloBk, 
kf*re it siinvndercd. i^n the i‘oTicin*io!} ci tit 


prolMgation of the Anti-Taurus chain, and sep.i- j wjir with Flillip (p. c. Ifl6), ihe I« 2 iiai» d«3«»t| 
Kiting the basins of the A'ases and of the Arsaidas •- . 

or S. branch of the Euphrates QfuracI), The latter 
of these great rivers rises on its S. side, and, ac- 
cording to Strabo, the fonner also rises on Its N. 
side. According to this statement, the range must 


Abydus, with other Asiatic rifles, to k? fwjt. 
(LJv. t^xjdii. 30.) The B»re« of Alyda* irj 
Sesliis are coupled tngeiher In tl» ol*f ti 
Hero and I.cauder, wh'* k md to kivt fr4nia 
avr-.Hs the cliaiuiri to vldt hh mifitre^iS at 


be considered to begin as far 3V. as the neighbour- ! The dUtanfc between Abjdtis «i4 fr4I 


hood of Araeroon?, while it extends E. to the Araxes 
S. of Artaxata. Here it tenninates in the great ; 
isolated peak, 17,210 feet high, and covered with | 
pei-petual snow, which an almost uniform tmlitiou j 
has pointed out as the Ararat of Scriptura ’(Gen. ^ 
viii. 4), and which is still called Ararat or ■ 
Eaffh, and, by the Persians, ATcA-f-iYa/i (nmmimn j 
of EoaJi): it is situated m 39° 42' H. laL, and j 
44° 35' E. long. Tliis summit forms the culminating 
point of W, Asia. The chain itself is caiicsd Ai&-dmk. 
(Strab. pp. 527, 531 ; FtoL v. 13.) [P. S.] 

ABUS (*'A§os, Ftol. iL 3. § 6 : Humher)) one of 
the principal rivers, or rather esiimries in the Roman 
province of Maxima Caesariensis in Britain. It m- 
edves many tributaries and discliarges itself into the 


mtt to was il»Ht 30 ta 

Straba In nj 
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rnucli interest. 'Uiifortiinatelj most of tiie names 
contained in it are othenirise wholly ■tmknown, and 
the geographical data are not sufficiently precise to 
enable ns to fix their position with any certainty. 
The researches of recent travellex'S have, however, 
of late years given increased interest to the passage 
in question, by establisliing tbc fact that the neigh- 
bourhood of Keate, and especially the valley^ of the 
Sedto, a district commonly called the Ckolano^ 
abound With vestiges of ancient cities, which, from 
the polygonal, or so-called Cyclopan style of their 
construction, have been referred to a very early priod 
of antiquity, biany attempts have been consequently 
made to identify these sites with the cities mentioned 
by Varro; but hitherto nith little success. The 
most recent investigations of this subject are those 
by 3 Xartelli (an Iralian antiquarian whose local 
Icnowledge gives weight to his opinions) in his Storm 
(Jet Skull (Aquila, 1830, Svo,), and by Bunsen 
{AnticM StaMlwunti Italics in the AnnaJi delP 
Instituto dl Corrhponcltnza Arelieologicay vol. vi. 
p. 100, seq.). But the complete diversity of their 
results proves how little certainty is to be attained. 
In the following enumeration, of them, we can only 
attempt to give the description of the localities 
according to Tarro, and to notice briefly their sup 
psed identifications. 

1. pALATiinvi, from which the city on the Pala- 
tine hill at. Rome was supposed to have derived its 
name (Varr. de L.L. v. § 53 ; Bolin. 1 . § 14), is 
placed by Yarro at 25 stadia from Reate ; and 
would appear to have been still inhabited in his 
time. (See Bunsen, p. 129, whose suggestion of 
ttoAls oiKovfxevr} for ir6\€m olfcovixdprjs is certamly 
veiy plausible.) Ruins of it are said to exist at a 
place still called Pallmti, near ToiTtcella, to the 
right of the Via Sajarla, at about the given dis- 
tance from Reate. (^lartelli, p. 195.) GelJ, on 
the other hand, places it near the convent of La 
Foresia^ to the N. of Rkti^ ■where remains <£ a 
plygonal character are also found. Bunsen concurs 
in placing it in this dunction, but without fixing 
the site. 

2- TnintTLA (Tpf^oAa), about 60 stadia from 
Reate *, placed by Biinseii at Santa Felice^ below the 
modern town of Cantalke, whose plygomd 
were discovered by Bodwell. hlarielli appears to 
confound it with Tiiibula Mutusca, which 
it is probably distinct. 

o. SuESBUiA, or Vesbula (the MSS. of Dio- 
nysius va.Ty between !Suecr§oAa and Oueo-gdAa), at 
the same distance (60 stadia) from Tribula, near 
tlie Ceraunian Moimtvains. These are otherwise 
unknown, but supposed by Bunsen to be the Monti 
di Leoncssa^ and that Suesbula was near the site of 
the little city of Leonessa, from which they derive 
their name. 

4. SuNA (iSodj/Tj), distant 40 stadia from Snes- 
bola, -with a very ancient temple of JMars: 5. Ms- 
phyla (M? 20 uAa), about 30 stadia from Suna, of 
which seme ruins and traces of wmlls were still 
visible in the time of Varro; and 6 . OnviNlXJM 
('OpoiiLPiop), 40 stadia from Mephj'Ia, the ruins of 
which, as well as its ancient sepulchres, attested its 
firmer magnitude; — are all wholly unknown, but 
are probably to be sought between the di , 

Leonessa and the valley of the Velim* Martelli, i 
however, transfers this whole group of dties (in- 
clnding Tribula and Suesbula), which are placed by 
Bunsen to the K of Rkti^ to the v^allies of the 
Tnrano and Salto S. of that city. 
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7* CoESCLA (KoporotAfit), s citj dostrcived shortly 
before ,tlie time of Varro, is placed by him at 80 sta- 
dia from Eeato, along the Via Cueia, &t the fot 
of Mt. Couetcm. This road is otlierwise un- 
known*, but was pnibably that which led from Rcate 
towards Tej^rd (Interajiiua), and Corsiila must 
have been on the left bunk of the Ycliiiiis, but its 
site is unknown. ■ 

In the same direction were: 8 . IssA, a town situ- 
ated on an Island in a lake, probably the same now 
called the Za^o del Pk di Lugo : and 9. SLiiiRir- 
nmt (Mapovioy)^ situated at the extremity of the 
same lake. Xear this were the Sei^tem Aquae, 
the position of which in this fertile valley between 
Rente and Interaixma is confitmed by their mention 
in Cicero (ad Att. iv. 15). 

10. Returning again to Reate, and procewilng 
along the valley of tlie Salto towards the Lake 
Fuciims (Difjnysiiis has r'}jy i-n-t AarivTiw bKop Gisri- 
ofliTiv, for which Bunsen would read tV eirl KijMvnvi 
but in any case it seems probable that this is the 
direction meant), Varro mentions -first Batia or 
Yatia (Baria), of which no trace is to he found: 
then comes 

11. Tiora, sumamed Matiexe (ViSpa, fcaXov-^ 
fjLevTj Mari'pur}'), where there was a very ancient 
oracle of Mars, the responses of which were delivered 
by a woodpecker. This is placed, according to Varro, 
at 300 stadia from Rente, a distance which so much 
exceeds all the others, that it has been supposed to 
be corrupt; but it coiuekles well vith the actual 
distance (36 miles) from, JRkfl to a spot named 
Cast&re^ near Sfa, Anaiolia, in the tipper valley of 
the Salto, which Wixs undoubtedly tlm site of an 
ancient city, and presents extensive remains of walls 
of polygonal construction. (Bunsen, p. 1 15 ; Abeken, 
Miitelif alien, p. 87.) We leant also from early 
Martyrologies, that Sta. Anatolia, who has given 
name to tlie modern village, was put to demh ** in 
chutate T’liora, ii]n, id laciini Velinum.^’^ (Cluver. 
Ital p. 684.) Hence it seems probable that the 
name of Casi 07 *e is a corniption of Cas-Tora (Cas- 
tcllum Torae), and that the riihis visible there are 
really those of Tiora.j* 

12. Lista (Afcrra), called by Varro the metro- 
polis of the Aborigines, is placed by Mm, according 
to our present text of Dionysius, at 24 stadia from 
Tiora ; but thei“e seem strong reasons for supposing 
that this is a mistake, and that Lista was really 
situated in the hmnedlate neighbourhood of Reate. 
[Lista.] 

13. The last city assigned by Varro to the Abo- 
rigines is CoTixiA, or CuTiLiA (KordAm), cele- 
brated for its lalce, CiUiceming the site of which 
(between Clvita Ducede and. Antrodoco') there 
exists no doubt. [Cutilia.] 

Among the cities of I.atium itself, Dionysius 
(i. 44, ii. 35) expressly assigns to the Aborigines 
the foundation of Antemnae, Caoniiia, Fieulnca, 
Teilenae, and Tibnr: some of which -were wrestcsl 


* The MSS. of Dionysius have dih. ri]s Toi/pMy 
6dov, a name which is certainly corrupt. Scune 
editors would read 'lovAas, but the emendation of 
KovpUs suggested by Bunsen is far more probable. 
For the further investigation of this point, see 
Beats. 

f Holstenius, however (Aui. ad Cluver. p. 114), 
places Tiora in tlie valley of the Turana, at a place 
called Code Piemh, -^vhere there is also a celebrak^i 
church of Sta. Anatolia. 
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by tiem froia the Siculians, others appai’entlj new 
settlements. Little historical dependence can of 
course be placed on these statements, but they wei^ 
probably meant to distinguisb the cities in question 
from those which were designated by tradition as of 
Pelasgian origin, or colonies of Alba. i 

Sallust. (Cat. 6) speaks of the Aborigines as a | 
rude people, without fixed law's or dwellings, but ’ 
this is probably a mere rhetorical exaggeration: it 
is clear that Varro at least regarded them as pos- 
sessed of fortified towns, temples, oracles, &c. ; and 
the native traditions of the Latins concerning Janus 
and Satmm indicate that they had acquired all the 
primitive arts of civilisation before the period of the 
supposed Trojan colony. [E. H. B.] 

ABORRHAS. [Chaboras.] 

ABEAUANNUS CASpaovduuos, Ptol.ii.3. §2), 
a river of Britannia Barbara, which discharged itself 
a little northward of the Promontorium Novantum, 
or Midi of Galloway into Luce-Bay. Abmvannns 
is probably the stream which flows through Loch 
Eyan into the sea — Ab-Eyan, or the offspring of 
Eyau, being easily convertible into the Roman form 
of the word Ab-Ryan-us — Abravannus. [W. B. B.] 
ABEETTE'EE. [Mysia.] 

ABBINCATUI, a Gallic tribe (Plin. iv. 18), 
not mentioned by Caesar, wdiose frontier was near 
the Ciiriosolites. Their towm Ingena, called Abrin- 
catae in the Notitia Imperii, has given its name 
to the modern Avranc/ie,9 ; and their territory 
wmdd probably correspond to the dinsion of Ap- 
rancMn. [G. L.] 

ABRO'TONIJM (A§poTovoj»), a Phoenician city 
on the coast of N. Africa, in tlie district of Tripoli- 
tana, betw'een the Syrtes, usually identified with 
Sabeata, though Pliny makes them difierent places. 
(Scylax, jj. 47 ; Strab. p. 835 ; Steph. B, s. v . ; Plin, 

V. 4.) [P. S.] 

ABSYOTIDES or APSY'ETIDES CAiPvprtSes: 
Eth. ^A^uprei'fSf ’'A^irpros : Cherso and Osero)^ the 
name of two islands off the coast of Ulyriciim, so called 
Ixicause, according to one tradition, Absyrtus was 
slain here by his sister Medea and by J ason. Ptolemy 
mentions only one island Apsoeuus (‘'A\fo^pos), on 
■which he places two towns Crepsa (Kpe^a) and 
Apsomis. (Strab. p. 315; Stepli. Byx. s. t\; Mel. 
ii. 7; Plin. hi. 26; Ptol. ii. 16. g 13.) 

ABUS (o ''ASos) or ABA (Plin. v. 24. s. 20), a 
mountain in Aimenia, forming a of the 15. 
proMgation of the Anti-Taurus chain, and sepa- 
rating tlie basins of the Araxes and of the Arsanias 
or S. branch of the Euphrates (Jfi/raci). The latter 
of tliese great rivers rises on its S. side, and, ac- 
cording to Strabo, the former also rises on its N. 
side. According to this statement, the range must 
be considered to begin as far W. as the neighbour- 
hood of Erzeroom^ while it extends E. to the Araxes 
S. of Artaxata. Here it terminates in the great 
isolated peak, 17,210 feet high, and covered with 
perpetual snow, which an almc^t uniform tiudition 
has pointed out as the Ararat of Scriptiue (Gen. 
viii. 4), and which is still called Ararat or Agri- 
Eaghj and, by the Persians, Kuh-i-Nuh (mountain 
of EoaJi): it is situated in 39° 42' H. lat., and 
44° 35' 15. long. This summit forms the culminating 
point of W. Asia. The chain itself is called Ah-dagh. 
(Strab. pp. 527, 531 ; Ptol. v. 13.) [P. Si] 

ABUS (’'A§as, Ptol. ii. 3. §6; Hu’mher\ one of 
the principal rivers, or rather estuaries in the Roman 
province of Maxinm Gaesariensis in Britain. It re- 
ceives many tributaries, and discliarges itself into Bie 


Geiimn Ocean south of Ocelum Prumontoritiia 
(Spmm Head). Its left bank was inhabited by 
the GeMc tribe, -whom tlie Romans entitled Parisi, 
but according to a medieval poet cited by Cam- 
den, no great town or city anciently stood on its 
banks. 

ABUSI'NA, ABUSENA, a .town of Vindelicia, 
situated on the river Abens, and coiTesponding 
nearly to the modem Ahensherg. Abusina stood 
near to the eastern tennination of the high road 
which ran from the Roman military station Tinde- 
nissa on the Aar io the Danube, Roman walls are 
still extant, and Roman remains still discovered at 
Abensberg, [W. B. B.] 

ABY'DUS, 1. (v^ABvdos, Abjdiim, Plin. v. 32: 
Eth. 'AMtjvSs. Abydenus), a city of Mysia on the 
Hellespontus, nearly opposite Sestus on the Euro- 
pean shore. It is mentioned as one of the towns in 
alliance with the Trojans. (IL ii. 836.) Aidos 
or Amdo, a modem village on the Hellespont, may 
be the site of Abydos, though the conclusion from a 
name is not certain. Abydus stood at the narrowest 
pint of the Hellespontus, where the channel is only 
7 stadia wide, and it had a small prt. It was 
prolmbly a Thracian to^Yn originally, but it became 
a Milesian colony. (Thuc. viii. 61.) At a point a 
little north of this town Xerxes placed his bridge of 
boats, by ■?\diich his troops were conveyed across the 
channel to the opposite town of Sestus, b. c. 480. 
(Herod, vii. 33.) The bridge of boats extended, 
according to Herodotus, from Abydus to a promon- 
tory on the Europaii shore, beriveen Sestus and 
hladytus. The town possessed a small territory 
which contained some gold mines, but Strabo spaks 
of them as exliausted. It was burnt by Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, after his Scythian expdition, for 
fear that the Scythians, who wem said to be in pur- 
suit of him, should take possession of it-(Strab. 
p. 591); but it must soon have recovered from this 
calamity, for it was afterwards a town of some note; 
and Herodotus (v. 117) states that it was captured 
by the Persian general, Dauriscs, with other cities 
on the Hellespont (b. o. 498), shortly after the 
commencement of the Ionian revolt. In b. c. 411, 
Abydus revolted fmm Athens and joined DercylJidas, 
the Spartan commander in those prts. (Thuc. 
viii. 62.) Subsequently, Abydus made a vigo- 
rous defence against Philip II., king of hlacedonia, 
before it suiTendered. On the conclusion of the 
war with Philip (b, g. 196), the Romans declared 
Abydus, with other Asiatic cities, to he free. 
(Liv. xxxiii. 30.) The names of Abydus and 
&.stus are coupled together in the old story of 
Hero and Leander, who is said to have swam 
across the channel to visit his mistress at Sestus. 
The distance between Abydus and Sestus, from 
port to port, was abinit 30 stadia, accortiing to 
Strabo. [G. L.] 




8 ABY DUS. 

2. In ancient times termed This, in . Coptic 
Ehot^ now Ardhat el Matfom^ was the ^ chief 
town of the Komos Thinites, and was situate 
on the Bahr Ymuf^'A a short distance from the 
point where ihat water-course strikes off from the 
Xile, being about 7 § miles to the west of the rirer, 
in lat. 26° 10' N., long. 32° 3' E. It was one of 
the most important cities in Egypt under the natire . 
kings, and in the Thebnid ranked next to Thebes 
itself. Here, according to the belief generally pre- 
valent, was tile burying-place of Oshis : here Menes, 
the first mortal monarch, was bom, and the two f rst 
dynasties in Manetho me composed of Thinito mo- 
narchs. In the time of Strabo it had sunk to a 
mere village, but it was still in esistence wdien 
Ammianus Marcellinus wrote, and the seat of an 
oracle of the god Besa. 

Abydus has «acqiih*ed great celebnty of late years 
in consequence of the important ruins, nearly bmded 
in sand, discovered on the ancient site, and from the 
numerous tombs, some of them belonging to a very 
remote epoch, which arc found in the neighbouring 
hills. Indeed Plutarch expressly states that men 
of distinction among the Egyptums frequently se- 
lected Abydus as their jdace of sepulture, in order 
that then* remains might repose near those of Osiris. 
The two great edifices, of which remains still 
exist, are: — 1. iVn extensive pile, called the Palace 
of Meninon (JSUnvdmov ^curlKuov^ Memnonk regia) 
by Strabo and Pliny; and described by the foitner 
as resembling the Labyrinth in general plan, although 
neither so extensive uor so complicated. It has 
been proved by recent investigations that this build- 
ing was the work of a king belonging to the 18th 
dynasty, Ramses II., fattier of Ramses the Great. 
2. A temple of Oairis, built, or at least completed 
by Ramses tlie Great himself. In one of the lateral 
apartments, Mr. Bankes discovered in 1818 tiie 
famous list of Egyptian kings, now ia the British 
Museum, known as the Ta^kt of AhgdoSf wdiich is 
one of the most precious of all the Egyptian monu- 
ments hitherto brought to light. It contains a 
double series of 26 shields of the predecessors of 
Ramses the Great. 

It must be observed that the identity of Abydus 
with Tins cannot be demonstrated. We 6ud fre- 
quent mcuticai of the TMnIte Nome, and of Abydus 
as its chief town, but no ancient geographer names 
This except Stephanus Byzantiiius, who tells us that 
it was a town of Egypt in the vicinity of Abydus, 
It is pifectly clear, however, that if they were 
distinct they must have been intimately coimected, 
and that Abydus must have obscured and eventually 
taken the pkee of This, (Stmb. p. 813, seq. ; Pint. 
Is. et Os. IB] I-Tiii, V. 9 ; Ptol. iv. 5 ; Antonin. Itiner. 
p. 158, ed. Wessek; Steph. B. s.i?. ©ts; Auiin. 
Marc. xix. 12. § 3; Wilkinson, Topography of 
Thebes, V. 397; Kenrick, Ancient Egypt, vol. i 
p.45.) [W.E.] 

A'BYLA, or A'BILA MONS or COLUMNA 
(^A€v,K7} or ’A§iA7? ffWjA??, ’'A§yAv|, Eratosth.: 
Ximiera, Jehelel-Mim,. or Alonte del Hachd), a 
high precipitous rock, fbnning the E. extremity of 
the S., or African, coast of the narrow entemce from 
tlie Atlantic to the jUediterranean (Fretum Gadi- 
tanum or Herculeum, Straits of Gibraltar). It 
forms an outlying spur of the range of inountams 
which rans pirallel to the coast under the name of 
Septem Fratres (Jehel Zatoul, i. e. Apes Bill), 
and which appear to have been originally included 
under the name Abyla. Tiiej may be regarded 


ACANTHUS. 

.as the NW. end of the Lesser Aiks, The rock is 
\comiected with the main range by a low and aamw 
■■.tongue of land, alKmt 3 miles long, occupied, in 
ancient times, by a Rainan fortit'fcs (Castellum ad 
.-.Septem Fratres), and now by the Spanish town of 
■ Ceuta or Sehta, the citadel of which is on the hill 
itself. The rock of Abyla, with the ojvposite rock 
of Calpe (Gibraitur) fni the cosist of formed 
the renowned ‘‘C-hminsof Hercules *’ (EpmtX^im 
ari^Am, or simply so called from the 

fable tliat the} were originally one rnonntaiit, wliiclt 
•was torn asunder by Hercules. (Strain, pp, 170, 
829 ; Piln. iii, prooem., v. 1; Mek, li. 6 ; Aa?- 
ploratlon Sckniifgue de lAigerk, tom. %iil. p. 
301.) [P. S.] 

ACACE'SIUM ("AKmiim&Pt Eik "Anml^a'tQs}, 
a town of Arcadia m the district of Farrhaam, at 
the foot of a hill of the same name, and 36 stadia 
on the road from 5Iegalo|K>lis to Phigalea. It Is 
said-to have been founded by Acacus, son of Lycaon; 
and according to some traditions Hennes was brought 
up at this place by Acacus, and lienee derived the 
surname of Acacesius. Upon the hill there was b. 
statue in stone, in the time of Pausanias, of Hermes 
Acacesius; and four stadia from the town was a 
celebrated temple of Despoena. Tliis temj:le pro- 
bably stood on the hill, on which are now the re- 
mains of the church of St. Elias. (Pans. viii. 3. 
§ 2, viii. 27. § 4, viii. 36. § 10 ; Steph. Byz. s. v.; 
Ross, Eeisen ini Peloponnes, vol. i. p. 87 .) 
AGADExMI'A. [Athenae.] 

ACADE'RA or ACADFRA, a region in the NW 
of India, traversed by Alexander. (Curt. vsii. 10, 
§19.) , .[P.S.] 

AGALANDRUS ( AatCAavS/Jos'), a river of Lu- 
cania, flowing into the gulf of Tarentum. It is men- 
tioned both by Pliny and Strabo, the fonner of whom 
appears to ].>lace it to tlie north of Herficlm: but lus 
authority is not veiy distinct, and Strabo, on the con- 
trary, clearly states that it was in tlie territory of 
Thiiiiiyon which account Alexander of Epirus sought 
to transfer to its banks tlie general assembly of the 
Italian Greeks tluit had been previously held at Fle- 
mclea. [Heuaclea.] CIuYcrins and otlrer topo- 
graphera, following the authority of Pliny, have iden- 
tifl^ it with thQ Saiandrelh, a small river between the 
Basienio and Agri ; but there can be little doubt that 
Barrio and Romanelli are correct in supposing it to 
be a small stream, still called the Calandro, flowing 
into the sea a little N. of Roseio, and about lOndles 
S. of the mouth of the Siris or Sinno. It was pro- 
bably the boundary between the tenitories of Hera- 
clea and Thurli. (Plin. ill. 11. § 15; Strab. p, 
280; Cluver. ZtoL p. 1277; Barriiisc/eH^f^h Calahr. 
V. 20] Romanelli, vol. i. p. 244.) [E.II. B.l 
ACAMAS, ACUUilANTIS. [Cvna’s.] 
ACANTHUS (*'A/cai'dor : Eth. AKipBLos:. 
Erisso), a town on the E. side of the istlinnis, 
which connects the peninsula of Acte with Chalci- 
dicc, and about I-| mile above the canal of Nerees. 
[Athos.] It was founded by a colmj from An- 
dros, and became a place of eonsidenible importance. 
Xerxes stopped here on his mrauh into Greece (b. c. 
480) and praised tlie inhabitants for.the zeal wliicli 
they displavud in his sendee. Acanthus siirrenderf'd 
to Brasidas b c.424, and its independeiice was shortly 
afterwards guaranteed in the treaty of peace mado 
between Athen.s and S^iarta, The Acantluans main ' 
tained their mdeporidence against the Olynthians, 
but eventually became subject to the kings of Mace- 
donia. In the war between the Romans and Pliilqf 
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(b. c. 200) Acanthus was taken and pIiiiKlered bj 
the fleet of the republic. Strabo and Ptoictny erro- 
nev'>usly place Acanthus on the Singitic giiif, but 
there can be no doubt that the ton-n •was on the 
Strymonic gulf, as is stated by Hercdotas and other 
authorities : the error may have perhaps arisen from 
the tcrritoiy of Acanthus having stretched as far as 
the Singitic gulf. At ErissOj the site of Acanthus, 
there are the ruins of a large ancient mole, advancing 
in a curve into the sea, and also, on the K. side of 
the hill upon which the village stands, some re- 
mains of an ancient wall, constructed of square ; 
blocks of grey granite. On the coin of Acanthus 
figured below is a lion killing a bull, which confinns 
the account of Herodotus (vii. 125), that on the 
march of Xerxes from Acanthus to Themie, lions 
seized the camels wliich carried the provisions. 
(Ilerofl. 115, scq. 121, seq.; Thuc. iv. 84, seq. 
V. 18; Xen. JMl. v. 2; Liv. xxxi 45; Pint. 
Qitaest. Grace. 30; Strah. p. 330; Leake, Xorth- 
ern Greece^ voi. iii. p. 147.) 



2. {Dmhoiir'), a city of Eg^’^'pt, on the western 
banlc of the Nile, 120 stadia S. of Memphis. It 
was in the hlemphite Nome, and, therefore, in the 
Heptanomis. It was celebrated for a temple of 
Osiris, and received its name from a sacred enclo- 
sure eorrqwsed of the Acanthus. (Strab. p. 809; 
Died. i. 97; Steph. B. 5. «?.; Ptol. iv. 5. § 55, who 
calls the to^vn 'hKai dSiV HdAis.) 

ACAENAXIA QkKapvavia ; ^Anapi'di^, -ayor, 
Acaman, -anis), the most westerly province of 
Greece, was bounded on the N. by the Arnbracian 
^ulf, on the NE. by Amphiloehia, on the W.and SW, 
by the Ionian sea, and on the E. by Aetolia. It 
contained about 1571 square miles. Under the Eo- 
mans, or probably a little earlier, the river Achelous 
formed the boundary between Acarnmiia and Aetolia; 
but in the time of the Peloponnesian war, the terri- 
tory of Oeniiitlae, 'which was one of the Acarnanian 
to-^Tis, extended E, of this nver. The interior of 
Acarnania is covered with forests and mountains of 
no groat elevation, to which some modeiu writers 
eiToneoiisly give the name of Crania, [Cbakfa.] 
Between these mountains there are several lakes, 
and many fertile vallies. The chief river of the 
country is the Achelous, •^vhich in the lower pai't of 
its course flows througli a vast plain of great na- ^ 
tiiral fertility, called after itself the Paraelieloitia. 
Tills plain is at present covered with marshes, and 
the greater part of it appears to have been formed 
by the alluvial depositions of the Achelous. Owing 
to tins circmnstaiice, and to the river having fre- 
quently altered its channel, the southern part- of the 
coast of Acaniania has undergone numerous changes* 
The chief affluent of the Achelous in Acarnania is 
the Anapus (^’'Avairos), wliich flowed into the main 
stream 80 stadia S. of Stratus. There are seveml 
promontories on the coast, but of these only two are 
espodally named, the. pmniontnry of AcTrujt, and . 
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that :of Crithote (KpiBoorri). on the W. ccast, fann- 
ing one side of the small bay, {>n whifh the town of 
■Astacus' stood. Of the inland lukes, the only one 
mentioned by mime is that of : Tri~ 

Mrdho)^ 30 stadia long and 20 broad, X. of the 
mouth of the Aclielons, in the territory of the Oeni- 
adae. : There was a lagoon, or salt lake, between 
Leucas and the Arnbracian gulf, to -udiich Strabo 
(p. '459) gives the name of Myrtuntium (Mup- 
rovvTtov). Although the soil of A(‘arnania was 
fertile, it was not much cultivated by the inha- 
bitants. The products of the country are rarely 
mentioned by tlie ancient writers. Pliny speaks cf 
iron mines (xxxri. 19. s. 30), and also of a peaii- 
flsliery off Actium (ix. 56). A modern trisveller 
states that the rocks in Acarnania indicate, in many 
places, the presence of copper, and he was also 
informed, on good authority, that the mountains 
produce coal and sulphur in abundance. {Journal 
of the Geographical Sockiy^ vol. iii. p. 79.) Tiie 
chief vvealrli of the inlKibitants consisted in their 
herds and flocks, which pastured in the ricii mea- 
dows In the lower part of the Achelous. There 
were nranerous islands off the western coast of Acar- 
nania. Of these the most important wem the 
ECHijrABES, extending from the mouth of the 
Achelous along the shore to the X. ; the Taphiae 
IifStTLAE, lying between Leucas and Acarnania, and 
Leucas itself, which originally formed part of the 
mainland of Acaniania, but was afterwards sepa- 
rated from the latter by a canal. (Respecting Acar- 
nania in general see Strab. p.,459, seq.; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 488, seq.; Fiedler, 
Reise durch Griechenland, vol. i. p. 158, seq.) 

Amphiloehia, which is sometimes reckoned a part 
of Acarnania, is spoken -of in a separate article. 
[Amphilochia.] 

The name of Acarnania appears to have been 
unknoum in the earliest times. Homer only calls 
the countiy oppjsite Ithaca and Cephallenia, under 
the general name of Epeinis {^irapos), or the main- 
land (Strab, p. 451, sub fln.), although ho frequently 
mentions the Actolians.* 

The country is said to have been originally in- 
liabited by the Tapliii, or Teleboae, the Leleges. 
and the Curetes. The Taphii, or Teleboae were 
chiefly found in the islands off the "western coast 
ot Acarnania, where, they maintained theniseived 
by piracy. [Teleboae.] The Leleges were more 
widely disseminated, and were also in possession at 
one period of Aetolia, Locris, and other parts of 
Greece. [Lelegvis.] The Curetes are said to liave 
come from x\etolia, and to have settled in Acarnania, 
after they bad been expelled from the former country 
by Aetolus and his tbllo'wcrs (Strab. p. 465). The 
name of Acarnania is derived from Acaman, the son 
of Alcmaeon, who is said to have settled at the mouth 
of the Achelous. (Thuc. h. 102.) If this tra- 
dition is of any value, it would intimate that an 
Argive colony settled on the coast of Acarnani,a at 
an early period. In tlie middle of the 7 th cent my 


* In the year b. c. 239, the Acjirnanians, in the 
embassy which tiicy .sent to Rome to solicit assist- 
ance, pleaded that they had taken no part in the 
expedition against Troy, the ancestor of Rome, being 
the first time probably, as Thijdwall remarks, that 
they liad ever boasted of the omission of their name 
from the Homeric catalogue. (Justin, xxviii. 1 ; 
Strab. p. 462 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, vol. vjik 
pp, 119, 120.) 
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B, c., the GtiaiitMans founded Leucas, Ajmctorium, 
Solliamj md oilier towns on the coast* “-(Strab.^ 
p. 452 ,) The orlglim! inlmbitants of the 'country ■ 
ivcre drlTes more Into the interior; they never made 
mncli progress in the arts of civilised life; ' and 
even at the time of the Peloponnesian 'war,. they, 
were a rude and barbarous people, engaged, in con- 
tiiiual wai*s with their neighlxjurs, and' living by 
rubbeiy and piracy. (Thuc. i. 5.) The Aear- 
Basians, however, were Greeks, and aS' such. we.re.' 
alluvved to contend in the great Pan-Hellenic games, 
although they were closely connected with their 
neighbonrs, the Agraeans and Araphilochians on 
the gulf of Ambracia, tvho were barbarian or non- 
Hclleaic nations. Lilre other rnde mountaineers, 
the Acamanians are praised for their fidelity and 
courage. They formed good light-armed troops, 
and were excellent slingers. They lived, for the 
most part dispersed in villages, retiring, when at- 
tacked, to the mountains. They were united, how- 
ever, in a political League, of which Aristotle wrote 
an account in a work now lost. QAKCLpydpfav JloKU 
T€ia, Strab. p. 321.) Tiincydides mentions a hill, 
named Olpae, near the Amphilochian Argos, which 
the Acamanians had fortified as a place of judiciid 
meeting for the settlement of disputes. (Time. iii. 
10*5.) The meetings of the League w^ere usually 
held at Stratus, which was the cliief town in Acar- 
nania (Xen. Hell. iv. 0. § 4; comp. Thue. ii. 80); 
but, in the time of the Homans, the meetings took 
place either at Thyrium, or at Leucas, tlie latter of 
which places became, at that time, the chief city in 
Acarnania (Liv. xxxiii. 16, 17; Polyb. xxviii. 5.) 
At an early period, when part of Amphilochiii be- 
longed to the Acamanians, they used to hold a public 
judicial congress at Olpae, a fortified hill about 3 
miles from Argos Amphilochicum. Of the constitu- 
tion of their League we have scarcely any par- 
ticulars. We leai-n from an inscription found at 
Ftmta, the site of ancient Actiiim, that there w’as 
a Council and a general assembly of the people, by 
which decrees were passed. (‘'E3o|e j6uuAa Kal 
T«p temv^ rm ^AKapvdpccv). At the head of the 
League there was a Stmtegus (SrpuTTjyds) or 
General; and the Council had a Secretaiy (ypapfxa^ 
reus), who appears to have been a person of import- 
ance, as in the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues. 
The chief priest (lepawdAos) of the temple of 
Apollo at Actium seems to have been a person of 
high rank; and either his name or that of the Stra- 
tegus was employed for official dates, like that of the 
first Archon at Athens. (Bbckh, Corjpus Inscript 
Ko. 1793.) 

The history of the Acamanians begins in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war. Their hatred against 
the Corinthian settlers, who had deprived them of 
all their best ports, naturally led them to side with 
the Athenians; but the immediate cause of their 
alliance with the latter arose from the expulsion of 
tlie Ainjdiilochians from the town of Argos Amplii- 
ludiicuin by the Corinthian settlers from Ambracia, 
about B. c. 432. The Acamanians espoused the 
cause of the expelled Amphiloehians, and in order to 
obtain the restoration of the latter, they applied for 
assistance to Athens. The Athenians accordingly 
sent an expedition under Phormio, who took Argos, 
expelled the Ambraciots, and restored the town to 
the Amphiloehians and Acanianians. An alliance 
WHS now formally concluded between the Acanm- 
rnans and Athenians. The only towms of Acaraania I 
whioh did not j^in it wore Oeniadae and Astacus. [ 
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The Acamanians were of great service la ismiiitain- 
ing the supremacy of Athens in tlie western prt of 
Greece, and they distinguished thenmives partim- 
"krlj in b. c. 426, when they gained a signal victory 
under the command of Demosthenes over the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Ambraciots at Olpae. (Time, iii 
105, seq.) At the condiision of this camjiaign they 
concluded a jicace wiili the ximbraciots, ah hough 
.they still continued allies of Athens (Thuc. Iii 114.) 
'In B.c. 391 w'c find the Acamanians engaged in 
war with the Achaeans, who had taken |K'»sscssifin 
of Calydon in Aetolla; and as the latter were hard 
pressed by the Acamanians, they applied for aid to 
the Lacedaemonians, who sent an army into Acar- 
nania, commanded by Agesiiaus, The latter raTagcd 
the country, but his expedition was not attended 
with any lasting consequences (Sen, Hell. Iv, 6). 
After the time of Alexander the Great the Aetolmns 
conquered most of the towns in the west of Aear- 
nania; and the Acamanians in consequence mnied 
themselves closely to the l^Iacedonian kings, to whom 
they remained fakhfal in their various vicissitudes 
of fortune. They refused to desert the cau>.e of 
Philip ill his war with tlie Eonians, and it was not 
till after the capture of Leucas, their principal town, 
and tlie defeat of Philip at Cynosceplialae that they 
submitted to the Homans* (Liv. xxxiii. 16 — 17.) 
When Antiochus III. king of Syria, invaded Greece, 
B. c. 191, the Aeamanians wore persuaded by their 
countryman l^Inasilochns to espiise his cause; but 
on the expulsion of Aiitioidius from Greece, they 
came again under the supremacy of Home, (Liv. 
xxxvi. 1 1 — 12.) In the settlement of the ufrairs of 
Greece by Aemiiius Paiilus and tlu» Ptiunm commis- 
sioners after the defeat of Perseus (b.c. 168), 
Leucas was sepiratcil from A'/armuiia, but no other 
change wus made in tlie country. (Liv. xlv. 31.) 
TVhen Greece was reduced to the ionn of a Koimm 
province, it is duubtful whether Acarnania was an- 
nexed to the province ctf Adiaia or of Ejicinis, but 
it is mentioned at a later time as part of E|>einis. 
[Aciiau, Xo. 3.] The inhabitants of several of 
its towns w'ere removed by Augustus to Xico}®lis, 
which he founded after the battle of Actium [Xi- 
coPOBis]; and in the time of this cm|xwor the 
country is described by Strabo as utterly worn out 
and exhausted. (Strab. p. 460.) 

The following is a list of the towns of Acarn.ania. 
On the Ambracian gulf, from E. to W. ; Inrx.^iEA, 
Echinus (’Exfwr, Steph. B. s. r.; Idin. iv. 2: Ai 
Vasili) j Heracleia (Piin. iv. 2 ; Vomizai)^ Anacto- 
KiUM, Actium. On or near the west of the 
Ionian sea, ft-om H. to S.: TjiyniuM, Palaeeus, 
Altzia, SoLLiiTM, Astacus, Ob2?iai>ae. In tlie 
interior from S. to K.: Old Ocnia [Oexlv- 
dae], Ooronta, Metroi’olis, Stratus, Khvm- 
chus ('Pu7X‘^5^)? iicar Stratus, of uncertain site 
(Pol. ap. Atli. iii. p. 95, d.): IhiyxiA or Piioe- 
' TEiAE, Misdeon. The Itoman Itineraries mention 
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ciily one road in Acamama, wiiicii led from Actium. 
along the coast to Caljdon in Aetolia. 

ACCI Q'Akki : Ckiadix el riejo, between Granada 
and Baza), a considerable inland citv of Hispwiia 
Tan-aconensis, on the borders of Baetica ; under the 
Eoinans a colony, with the Jus Latinnin, under the 
full name of Colonia Julia Gemella Accitana. Its 
coins are numerous, bearing the heads of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Gennaniciis, Drasus, and Caligula, and 
the ensigns of the legions iii, and vi., from which it 
was cohniisod by Julius or Augustus, and from 
which it derived the name of Gemella (Itin. Ant. 
pp. 402, 404; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Inscr. up. Grater, 
p. 271; Eckliel, vol. i- pp. 34 — 35; Pasche, a. «?.) 
According to Macrobius (Sat. i. 19), Mars was wor- 
shipped here 'with his head suiTounded with the 
sun’s rays, under the name of Ketos. Such an 
eiiiblem is seen on the coins. [P. S.] 

A'CCUA, a small to'ivn of Aj>ulia, mentioned 
only by Li-vy (xxiv. 20) as one of the places recovered 
by Q. Fabius from the Cartliaginians in the fifth 
year of the Second Punic War, b. c. 214. It ap- 
pears from this passage to have been somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Luceria, but its exact site is 
unloiown. [E. H. B.] 

ACE ('Akt): Eth.'^AKcuos), the Accho (''Akxch) 
of the Old Testament (Judg. i. 31), the Akka of the 
Arabs, a celebrated town and harbour on tlie shores 
of Phoenicia, in lat. 32° 54', long. 35° 6' E. It is 
situated on the point of a small promontory, the 
northern extremity of a circular bay, of which the 
opposite or southern horn is formed by one of the 
ridges of !Mount Carmel. During the period that 
Ptolemy Sotor w'as in possession of Coelc-Syiia, it 
received the name of Ptoleslyis (TlroX€p.a'is : Eih. 
nroKejj.aLT'qs, UroXefxaievs), by which it was long 
distinguished. In the reign of the emperor Claudius 
it became a Boman colony, and was styled Colonia 
Claudii Gaesaius Ptole:\iais, or simply Colonia 
Ptolemais ; but from the time when it was occupied 
by the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, it lias been 
generally kno'ini all over Cln-istendom as St Jean 
JAa'C, or simply Acre. 

The advantages offered by the position of Acre 
■were recognised from an early period by those who 
desired. to keep the command of the Syrian coast, 
but it did not rise to eminence until after the decay 
of Tyre and Sidon. When Strabo wrote (p. 7 58), it 
was already a great city; and although it has under- 
gone many vicissitudes, it has always maintained 
a certain degree of importance. It originally be- 
longed to the Phoenicians, and, though nominally 
included within the territory of the tiibe of Asher, 
was never conquered by the Israelites. It afterwards 
Xxassed into the hands of the Babylonians, and from 
them to the Persians. According to the first dis- 
ti-ibution of the dominions of Alexander it was 
assigned to Ptolemy Soter, but subsequently fell 
under the Seleucidae, and after changing hands re- 
peatedly eventually fell under the dominion of Rome. 
It is said at present to contain fr*om 15,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants. pV. R.] 

A'CELUM (AsoZo), a to-vm of the interior of 
Venetia, situated near the foot of the Alps, about 
18 miles NW. of Treviso, (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23 ; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 30.) The name is written ’'A/ce^ov in our 
editions of Ptolemy, but the correctness of the form 
Acelum given by Pliny is confirmed by that of the 
modern towm We learn from Paulus Diaconus (iii. 
25, whore it is corraptly w'ritten Adlium), that it 
was a bisln-qVs see in the 6th century, . [E. H. B."] 
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■ '.ACERRAE (Ax«VMj Acerranus). 1. A city in 
the ' interior of Camjmrda, akait 8 miles BE. of, 
Hapte, still called A ceri’a. It first appears in Ins- 
toiy, as an indejpendeut city during the great war of 
the Camianians and Latins against Rome; shortly, 
after the conclusion of wLich, in b.c. 332, the Acer- 
rani, In common ndtli several other Campainan cities, 
obtained the Roman ‘‘ civitas,’’ but •\ritlioiit the right 
of sufirage. The period at wMeli this latter privi- 
lege was granted them is not mentioned, but it is 
certain that they ultimately obtained the full rights 
of Roman citizens. (Liv. viii. 17; Festus, a. v. 
Munwipium, Afuniceps, and Praefeciura, pp. 127, 
142, 233, ed. Muller.) In the sectond Pmdc war 
it was faithful to tlie Itoman alliance, on which ac- 
count it W'as besieged by Hannibal in b.c. 216, and 
being abandoned by the inhabitants in despair, was 
plundered and burnt. But after the exj>uldon of 
Hannibal from Campania, the Acerrani, with the 
consent of the Roman senate, returned to and rebuilt 
their city, b.c. 210. (Liv. xxiii. 17, xxvii. 3.) 

During the Social War it was besieged by the 
Samnite general, C. Papins, but offered so vigorous 
a resistance t^at he wus unable to reduce it. (Ap- 
pian. B. C. i, 42, 45.) Vfrgil praises the fertility of 
its territoiy, but the to'Rm itself had suffered so much 
from tlie frequent inundations of the river Cknius, 
on which it was situated, that it was in his time al- 
most deserted. (Virg. Georg, ii. 225 ; and Servius 
ad loc.', Sil. Ital. viii. 537; Vib. Seq. p. 21.) It 
subsequently received a colony under Augustus (Lib. 
Colon, p. 229), and Strabo speaks of it in conjunc- 
tion with Nola and Nuceria, apparently as a place of 
some consequence. It does not seem, however, to 
have retained its colonial rank, but is mentioned by 
Pliiij as an ordinaiy municipal town. (Strab. y. 
pp. 247, 249; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Orell. Inscr. no. 
3716.) The modem tow*n of Acerra retains the 
site as well as the name of tlie ancient one, but it 
does not appar that any vestiges of antiquity, except 
a few inscriptions, remain there, (Lupuli, Iter Vemi- 
>m. p. 10 — 12.) The coins with an Oscan legend 
which were refen-ed by Eckliel and earlier numisma- 
tists to AceiTae, belong properly to Atelia. (Mil- 
lingen, Nmnismati(pi€ de VAnckrme Italie, p. 190; 
h’riedlander, Oskisehen Munzen, p. 15.) 

2. A city of Cisalpine Gaul, in the territoiT- of 
the Insubres. Polybius describes it merely as situ- 
ated betw^een the Alps and the Po; and his words 
are copied by Stephanus of Byzantium : but Strabo 
tells us that it was near Cremona: and the Tabula 
places it on the road from that city to Laus Pompeia 
(Lodi Vecchio), at a distance of 22 Roman miles 
from the latter place, and 13 from Cremona. These 
distances coincide with the position of Gherra or 
Gera, a village, or rather suburb of Pkzighetione, 
on the right biinlc of the river Adda. It appears to 
have been a place of considerable strength and im- 
prtance (probably as commanding the passage of the 
Adda) even before the Roman conquest; and in b.c. 
222, held out for a considerable time against the 
consuls Marcellus and Scipio, but was compelled to 
surrender after tlie battle of Clastidium. (Pol. ii. 34 ; 
Pint. Marc. 6 ; Zonar. viii. 20 ; Strab, v, p. 247 ; 
Steph. B. s. V. ; Tab. Pent. ; Cluver. Ital p. 244.) 

3. A third town of tlie name, distinguished by the 

epithet of Vatriae, is mentioned by Pliny (iii. 14. 
s. 19) as liaving been situated in Umbria, but it was 
ah'eady destroyed in his time, and all clue to its po- 
sition lost, [E. H. B.] 

ACES (^Ak7}^), a river of Asia, flowing through 
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a plain surrounded by mountains, respecting wbieli 
a £toi 7 is teld by Herodotus (iii. 117). Geograpliers 
are not agreed as to tbe locality. It seems to be 
somewbere in Central Asia, E. of the Caspian. It 
is pretty clear, at all events, that the Aces of He- 
rodotus is not the Indian river Acesiiies, [F. S.) 

AGESIXES {'AKsaLvTjs;), a liver of Sicily, wliieh 
iio'vs, into the sea to the south of Tauromenimh. 
Its name occurs only in Thucydides (iv, 25) on 
occasion of the attack maile on Xaxos by the Mes- 
senians in b. c. 425 : but it is evidently the same 
river which is called by Pliny (iii. 8) ,Aii2JES, and 
by Vibius Sequester (p. 4) Asinius. Both these 
writers place it in the immediate neighbourhwd of 
Tauromeniiiin, and it can be no other than the river 
now called by the Arabic name of Canfara, a con- 
siderable stream, wlileli, afier fuiiowiug throughout 
its course the northern boundaiy of Aetna, dis- 
charges itself into the sea immediately to the S. of 
Capo SchizQj the site of the ancient Naxos. The 
Onob^vlas of Appiaii {B. C. v. 109) is probably 
only another name for the same river, Gluverius 
appears to be mistaken in regarding the Fiume- 
Freddo as tlie Acesines : it is a very arnall stream, 
while the Cantn7'a is one of the largest rivers in 
Sicily, and could hardly have been omitted by 
Pliny. (Oluver. SkiL p. 93 ; IMaimcrt, vol. ix. pt. 
ii. p."2S4.) [E.H.B.] 

ACESINES (’AfcearlvTjs : Chtnah : Dionysius 
Periegetes, v. 1138, makes the i long, if any choose 
to consider this an authority), the chief of the 
five great tributaries of the Indus, which give tbe 
name of Panjab (i. e. Fire Waters) to the great 
plain of NW. India. These rivers are describ(*d, 
in their connection with each other, under Inj:>ia. 
The Acesities w^ls the second of them, reckoning 
from the W., and, after receiving the waters of all 
the rest, retained its name to its junction with the 
Indus, in lat. 28° 55' N., long. 70° 28' E. Its j 
Sanscrit name was Chamhahhuga, which would j 
have been Hellenized into Xapbpo(pdyoSj a word so | 
like to *Av5po<pdyos, or WXe^ai‘dpo<pdyo$j that the 
followers of Alexander changed the name to avi.id 
tlie evil omen, the more so pihaps on account of the 
disaster which befell the Macedonian fleet at the 
turbulent junction of the river with the Hydasps 
(Ritter, Erdhtmde vm Asim, vol. iv, pt. i. p. 456 : 
hr other references see Ixdia.) [P. S.] 

ACESTA. [Segesta.] 

ACHAEI (jAxcaoi), one of the four races into 
which the Hellenes are usually divided. In the 
heroic age they are found in that part of Thessaly 
in which Phtliia and Hellas were situated, and also 
in the eastern part of Peloponnesus, more especially 
in Argos and Sparta. Ai-gos was frequently called 
the Achaean Argos Q'Apyos ^Axati'icor^ Horn. II. 
ix. 141) to distinguish it from the Peksgian 
Argos in Thessiilj; but •Sparta is generally men- 
tioned as the head-quarters of the Achaean race 
in Peloponnesus, Thcssal}' and Peloponnesus were 
thus the two cliief abodes of this people; but 
there were various traditions respecting their 'origin, 
and a diiierenee of opinion existed among the an- 
cients, whether tlie Thesstilian or the Peloponnesian 
A..t'haeans were the more ancient. They were 
usually represented as descendants of Achaeus, the 
son of Xutlius and Creiisa, and consequently the | 
bmtlier of Ion and grandson of Kellen. Pausanias 1 
(vii. 1) related that Achaeus went back to Thessaly, 
and recovered the dominions of which his father, 
Nutlm.s, had been deprived ; and then, in order to 
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■explain the existence of tlie Admeans in Pelojioii- 
''ne-sus, he adds that Arcliander and Arehiteles, the 
sons of Achaeus, caine back from Flit hint Is fo Ariw, 
married the two daughters rif Danaus, and acquired 
■such influence at Argos arid S],«rta. that they callcil 
■the people Achaeans after tiic'ir fathfr Acliaeiw. 
■:Ori the other hand, Strabo in one pasMjge pays (p. 
383)., that Aeliaeus having fltul from Altira, where 
i' Ilk father Nnlhns had H*tik*d, rtdtb-d in Lace- 
; daemon ami gave to the iiihabilants tlie mmui of 
Achacans. In ruiollier passage, however, he rebites 
(p. 3G5), that Fclops broiight with Iiim into Pelo- 
ponnesu.s the Phtliiotan Achaeans, who setlM In 
Laconia, It would be unprofitable to pursue fur- 
ther the variations In the legends; but we may 
..safely believe that the Achacans in Thessaly were 
more ancient thair those in Ikdopo-niiosiis, since al' 
trmlition points to Thessaly as tlie emtile of the 
Hellenic race. There k a totally dill rent account, 
which represents the Aclmeans as of Pelasgic on’gin. 

■ it is preserved by Dionysius of Hnlicanias&us (i. 17), 
-who relates that Achaeus, Phthius, am! PelsLSgus 
were sons of Pu.-eiuoii and Lari>>a: and that tluy 
migrated from Peloponnesus to Thessaly, where 
they divided the ccaintry into three parts, called 
after them Acluda, Plirhiotis and Peksgiotis. A 
modem writer is di.-ivjsed to accept this tradition so 
far, as to assign a Pcdasgic origin to the Achaeans, 
though he regards the Phtliiotan Aeliacans as more 
ancient than their brethren in Ihe PelnpitiineMis. 
(Tlilrlwall, IJfsL of Gi'e^ce^ vol. i p. D'j9, scq.) 
The only jG/ef known in iIjc cnriic.d hi. dory of the 
people, which we cun adudt witii certainty, is their 
exi.-^lcuce as the predominant race in tlie south of 
Thc.^saly, and on the ea,>tcm side of Pclopninesiis. 
I'key are nqa-eseiitcd by Homer as a brave and 
warlike people, and so distingiUKhed were thew that 
lie nsnaliy calls the Greeks in general Achaeams or 
Fanachaeans (narayaoit, I/, ii. 404, vii. 73, A'C.). 
In the same manner Pelopfanesus, and some- 
times the vriiole of Greece, is caheti by the ]>oet the 
Acliaean land. ('Axaih yaTa^ Horn. II L 254, 
Oil xiii. 249.) Ou the conquest of Ikloponnesus 
by the Dorians, 80 years after the Troj.an war, tlie 
Ach!ie<ans were diiven out of Argos and Laconia, 
and those who remained behind were reduced to the 
condition of a conqueret! people. Most of the ex- 
pelled Achaeans, led by Tisamerras, the son cf 
Orestes, procealed to the land on the nerthern C'.'Ost 
of Feloporuiesus, which was called sim]ly AegieJu'^ 
(Al 7 iaAds) or the “ Coast,” and was inhabited by 
lonians. The latter were defeated by the Ahneans 
and crossed over to Attic.a and Asia Jlinor, leaving 
their country to their conquerors, from whom. It vwis 
henceforth called Achaia. (Strab. q>, 333; Pans, 
vii. 1; Pol. ii. 41; comp. Herod, i. 145.) The 
further history of the Achaeans is given under 
Achaia. The Achaeans fuurided several ctdonies, 
of which ihe most (‘clcbraled were Croton and 
Sybaris. [Chotux; Sybauis.] 

ACHATA (Axdfa, ion. ’Axa:.b?; .Efii. 'Ax^dff 
Achaeus, AchlvusjyoK. anil ffdj. \ A<*liaias, 

Achilis: AdJ. Ax«i«:ds', Acludens, Aelnliiis). 1. 
A district in the S. of Thes aly, in ivldch Fhtbia 
and Hellas were situated. It ap]M‘ars to have been 
the original abode of tlm Acbm-nns, who were hence 
called Phthiotau Achaeans (b\Yasol oi ^t^mTai) to 
dislingtikli them from ilie Aclmeans in tlie Iklo- 
pormesus. [For details rre AciiaelJ it wms 
from this part of Thc.^s^!ly Unit Achilles came, ;md 
Homer mm that tlie subjects of this hero were 
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called Mvnaifions, and Hellenes, and Achaeaiis. 
{IL ii. 684.) Tills district csmtinued to retain the 
name of Achaia in the time of Hercdotns (vil. 173, 
197), and the inhabitants of Philiia were called 
Piitl-iiotim Achaeuiis till a still later period. (Thuc. 
viii. 3.) An account of this part of Thessaly is 
given nndM- Tiiessalia. 

2, Originally called Aegialus or Aegialeia 
(.-.lyLakos^ AlyidXeta^ Horn. IL ii. 575; Pans. vii. 
1. § 1 ; Strab. p. 383), that is, “ the Coast,” a 
province in the N. of Peloponnesus, extended along 
the CoriiithiiUi gulf from the river Larissus, a little 
S. of the promontory Araxus, •which separated it 
from Elis, to the river Sythas, 'wdiich separated it 
from Sicyoriia. On the S- it was bordered by Ar- 
cadia, and on the SW. by Elis. Its greatest length j 
along the coast is about 65 English miles: its 
breadth from about 12 to 20 miles. Its area was 
probably alront 650 sq^uare miles. Acliaia is thus 
only a narrow slip of country, lying upon the slope 
of the northern range of ihi’cadia, through ’wMch 
are deep and narrow gorges, by which alone Achaia 
can be invaded from the south. From this moun- 
tain range descend numerous ridges miming dovra 
into the sea, or separated from it by nan-mv levels. 
The plains on the coast at the foot of these moun- 
tains and the vallies between them are generally 
very fertile. At the present day cultivation ends 
'\rith the plain of Patra, and the ^Yhole of the west- 
ern part of Achaia is forest or pasture. The plains 
are drained by numerous streams; but in consequence 
of the proximity of the Tnountains to the sea the 
course of these torrents is necessarily short, and 
most of them are dry in sumiuer. The coast is 
generally low, and delicieiit in good harbours. 
Colonel Leake remarks, that the level along the 
coast of Achaia “ appears to have been fbriiied in the 
course of ages by the soil deposited by the torrents 
which descend from the lofty mountains that rise 
immediately at the back of the plains. Wherever 
the rivers are largest, the plains are most extensive, 
and each river has its correspondent promontory 
proprtioned in like manner to its volume. These 
promontories are in general nearly opposite to the 
openings at which the rivers emerge from the 
mountains.” (Peloponnesiaca, p. 390.) 

The highest mountain in Achaia is situated be- 
hind Patrae ; it is called Paxachaicus 

by Polybius, and is, perhaps, the same as the Seio- 
essa of Pliny (jh opos, I’oL v. 30 ; 

Plin. iv. 6 : Voidkia). It is 6322 Englisli feet in 
height. (Leake, Travels in ITorea, vol. ii. p. 138, 
Tehponnesiaca, p. 204.) There are three conspi- 
cuous promontories on the coast. 1. Deepaxum 
(ApeVayov: C. Dhrepano), the most northerly 
point in Peloponnesus, is confounded by Strabo ■with 
the neighboui'ing promontory of Ehiimi, but it is 
the low sandy point 4 miles eastward of the latter. 
Its name is connected by Pausanias with the sickle 
of Cronus ; but we know that this name was often 
apj)lied by the ancients to low sandy promontories, 
■which assume the form of a SpeVawv, or sickle. 
(Strab. p. 335 ; Pans. vh. 23. §.4; Leake, Morea^ 
vol. iii. p. 415.) 2. PnxTOi ('PiV: Castle of the 
Morea), 4 miles west-ward of Brepanmn, as men- 
tioned above, is opposite the promoittory of Aktik- 
EHiuai, sometimes also called Phium (jAvrip^Lov: 
Castle of Rumili)^ on the borders of Aetolia and 
Locris. Ill order tc distinguish them from each 
other the fornier was called rh and the 

latter rb MoAvKpLKQv from its vicinity to the town 
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oi Molycreium. These two proinontories formeii 
the'entrancje of the Coriiitliian gulf. Tlie breadth 
of the strait is stated both by dwell and Lmke 
to be about a mile £«iil a half; but tlie ancient 
writeiu make the distance less. Tliui.'yiJldes makes 
It. 7 stadia^ Strabo 5 stadia, and Pliny nearly a 
Boman mile. Da the promoritoiy of Phium there 
a temple of Pmeidoii. (Time. II. 86; Strain 
pp. 335, 336; PHa. fr. 6; Stiqh. B. **. t*.; IW- 
W'ell, C/assical Tbzir, voL i. p. J2f>: Lenko, J/ona, 
vol ii. p. 147.) 3. Araxu.s : /t'ci/oyriVi.), 

W. of Byrae, formerly the boundary between At^Iiaia 
and Elis, but the eonhiies were afterwards exientled 
to the river Larissus. (Pol. iv. 65; Strab. pp. 335, 
336; Pans. vi. 26. § 10.) 

The following is a list of the rivers of Achaia 
E. to W. Of these the only two of any im- 
portance are the Crathis (Ho. 3) and the Peirus 
(Ho. 14). 1. Sythas, or Sys Sw), foron 

iiig the boundary between Achaia and Sicycnia. 
We may infer that this river was at no great dis- 
tance from Sicyon, from the statement of Ikm&airias, 
that at the festival of A^xtllo there wns a procession 
of children from Sicyon to the Sythas, and back 
again to the city. (Pans. ii. 7. § 8, ii. 12. § 2, 

I vii 27. § 12; PtoL iii. 16. § 4; comp. Leake, 

: J/orea, vol. iii. p. 383, Feloponnesiaca^ p. 403.) 
2. Cbius (Kpius), rising in the mountains above 
Pellene, and flowing into the sea a httle W. of 
Aegoira. (Fans. vii. 27. § 11.) 3. Crathis 
(KpuOis : AJerata), rising in a mountain of the same 
name in Arcadia, and falling into the sea near 
Aegue. It is described as a4vvaos. to distinguish 
it from the other .streams in Achaia, which w’ere 
mostly dry in summer, as stated above. The Styx, 
■which rises in the Ai'cadian mountain cf Aroania, 
is a tributary of the Crathis, (Herod, i 145; Cal- 
lim. in Jov. 26; Strab. p. 386; Paus. vii. 25. 

§ 11, viii. 15. §§ 8, 9, viii. 18. § 4; Leake, Morm, 
vol. iii. pp. 394, 407.) 4. Buraicus (iroraphs 
BovpaZicos: river of Kalavrpta, or river of Bura), 
I'Ling in Arcadia, and falling into the sea E. of 
Bura. It appears from Strabo that its proper name 
was Erasmus. (Paus. vii. 25. § 10; Strab. p. 371 ; 
Leake, 1. c.) 5. Cerynites (^Kepvriryjsi Boh- 

ktisia'), flowing from the mountain Ceryneia, in 
Arcadia, and tailing into the sea probably E. of 
Helice. (Paus. vii. 25. § 5; Leake, 1. c.) 6. 
Selinus (^eXtvovs: river of Vostitza')^ flowing into 
the sea between Helice and Aegiiim. Strabo erro- 
neously describes it as -flowing through Aegimn. 
(Paus. vii- 24. § 6; Strub. p. 387; Leake, 1. c.) 
7, 8. Meganitas (U^yaviras) and Phoexes: 
('l»ob/zQ, both falling into the sea W. of Aegium. 
(Paus. vii, 23. § 5.) 9. Bolixaeus (Bo\ivahs\ 
flowing into the sea a little E. of the promontory 
Brepanum, so called from an ancient to-ptm Bolina, 
which had disa^meared in the time of Pausanias. 
(Paus. vii, 24. § 4.) 10. Selemxus (^eAe/ayov), 
flowing into the sea between the promontories Dre- 
panum and Ehium, a little E. of Argyra. (Paus. 
vii. 23. § 1.) 11, 12. CiEAEADRUS (Xdpadpos: 

river of Velvitzi) and IMeilichus (MelAixoj: river 
of Splcena'), both falling into the sea between the 
promontory Ittiium and Patrae. (Paus. vii. 22. 

I 11, vii. 19. § 9, 20. § 1.) 13. Glaucus 

(rAttOkos' : Lefka, or Lafka)^ falling into the sea, 

,a little S. of Pati-ae. (Pans. vii. IS. § 2; Leake, 
yol. ii. p. 123.) 14. Peieus (HtTpos .* Xarne- 

nitza')j aJ^ called Achelous, falling into the sea 
near' Ofenus. ■ This river was mentioned by Hesiod 
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under the name of Peirus, as we learn from Strabo. 
It is described by Leake as wide and deep in* the 
latter end of Febraary, although no rain had fallen 
for some weeks. Into the Peirus flowed the Ten- 
theas (Teydeas), which in its turn received the 
Cancon. The Peirus flowed past Phame, W'here it 
was allied Pierus(niepo 5 ), but the inhabitants of the 
coast called it by the former name. (Strab. p. 342; 
Herod, i. 145; Paus. vii. 18. § 1, 22. § 1; Leake, 
Tol. ii. p. 155.) Strabo in another passage calls it 
Melas (MeAtty), but the reading is probably cor- 
impt. Dionysius Periegetes mentions the Melas along 
with the Orathis among the rivers flowing from Mt. 
Eryraanthus. (Strab. p. 386 ; Dionys. 416.) 15. 
Larisuts (Aapiffoy : Mami), foiining the boundary 
between Achaia and Elis, rising in Mt. Seollis, 
and flilling into the sea 30 stadia from Dyme. 
(Paus. vii. 17. § 5; Strab. p. 387; Liv. xsvii. 31.) 

The original inhabitants of Achaia are said to 
have been Pelasgiaus, and -were called Aegialeis 
(Ai 7 iaAe?y), or the “ Coast-Men ” from Aegialus, 
the ancient name of the country, though some 
writers sought a mythical origin for the name, and 
derival it from Aegkleus, king of Sicyonia. (Herod. : 
vii, 94; Paus. vii, 1.) The loniaiis subsequently 
settled in the country. According to the mythical 
account, Ion, the son of Xutlius, crossed over fl'om 
Attica at the head of an army, but concluded an al- 
liance with Seliuus, the king of the country, married 
his daughter Hellce, and succeeded him on the throne. 
From this time the land W'as calh^d Ionia, and the in- 
habitants lonians or Aegialian lonians. The lonians 
remained in possession of the country till the invasion 
of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, when the Achaeans, 
who liad been driven out of Argos and Lacedaemon by 
the invaders, marched against the lonians in order 
to obtain new homes for themselves in the country 
of the latter Under the command of their king 
Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, they defeated the 
lonians in battle. The latter shut themselves up in 
Helice, where they sustained a siege for a time, but 
they finally quitted the country and sought refuge 
in Attica, The Achaeans thus became masters of 
the country, which was henceforth called after 
them Achaia. (Herod, i. 145; Pol. ii. 41; Paus. 
vii. 1 ; Strab. p. 383.) This is the common legend, 
but it should be observed that Homer takes no no- 
tice of lonians on the northern coast of Pelopon- 
nesus; but on the contrary, the catalogue m the 
Iliad distinctly includes this territory imder the do- 
minions of Agamemnon. Hence there seems reason 
for questioning the occupation of northern Pelopon- 
nesus by the lonians and their expulsion from it by 
Tisamenus ; and it is more probable that the histo- 
rical Achaeans in the north part of Peloponnesus are 
a small undisturbed remnant of the Achaean popu- 
lation once distributed through the whole penins^a, 
(Grote, E isf or ^ of Greece j voL ii. p. 17.) 

The lonians are said to have dwelt in villages, 
and the cities in the country to have been fir-st builh 
by the Achaeans. Several of these villages were 
imited to form a tovm ; thus Patrae was formed by 
an union of seven villages, Dyme of eight, and 
Aegium also of seven or eight. The Achaeans pos- 
sessed twelve cities, the temtory of each of which 
was divided into seven or eight demi. (Strab. p. 
386.) This number of 12 is said to hare been 
borrowed from the lonians, who were divided into 
12 parts (ftepea), when they occupied the country, 
and who accordingly refused to allow of more than 
twelve cities in their league. Although there are 
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. good reasons for,, believing. that there' were more than 
twelve independent cities in Achaia (Grote, Mist of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 614), yet the ancient writers al- 
ways reeognixe only 12, and this seems to have been 
regarded as the established number of the confede- 
ration, These cities continued to be govenied by the 
descendants of Tisamenus down to Ogj^gus, after 
whose death they abolished the Idngly rule and es- 
tablished a democracy. Each of the cities foimed a 
separate republic, but Trvere united togetlier by pe- 
riodical sacrifices and festivals, where they arranged 
their disputes and settled their common concerns. 
In the time of Herodotus (i. 145) the twelve cities 
Were Pellene, Aegeira, Aegae, Bura, Helice, Aegium, 
Rhypes, Patreis (ae), Phareis (ae), Olenus, Djnne, 
Tritaeeis (Tritaea). This list is copied by Strabo 
(pp. 385, 386) ; but it appears from the list in 
Polybius (ii. 41), that Leontium and Ceiyneiawere 
afterwards substituted in the place of Rliyjies and 
Aegae, which had fallen into decay. Pausanias (rii. 
6. § 1) retains both Rhyjxjs and Aegae, and substi- 
tutes Ceiyneia for Patrae ; but his authority is of no 
value in opposition to Polybius. The bond of union 
between these cities was very loose, and their connec- 
tion was of a religious rather tlum of a political 
nature. Thus ’ive find them sometimes acting quite 
independently of one another. Pellene alone joined 
I the Lacedaemonians at the eomniencement of the 
Pelopnnesian wnr, wliile the rest remained neutral ; 
and at a later period of the war Patrae alone es- 
poused the Athenian cause. (Thue. ii. 9, v. 52.) 
Their original place of meeting was at Helice, where 
they offered a common sacrifice to Poseidon, the tute- 
I lary god of the place ; but after this city bad been 
swallowed up by the sea in b. c. 373 [Helice], 
they transfeiTed their meetings to Aegium, where 
they sacrificed to Zeus Horaagyrius, or Homarius, 
and to the Panachaean Demeter. (Paus. vii. 24; 
Pol. V. 94.) 

The Achaeans are rarely mentioned during the 
flourishing period of Grecian history. Being equally 
imconnected with the great Ionian and Doric races, 
they kept aloof for the most part from the struggles 
between the Greek states, and appear to have en- 
joyed a state of almost uninterrupted prosperity down 
to the time of Philip. They did not assist the other 
Greeks in repelling the Persians. In b. c. 454 they 
formed an alliance with the Athenians, but the latter 
were obliged to surrender Achaia in the troce foi* 
thirty years, which they concluded with Sparta and 
her alHes in b. c. 445. (Time. i. Ill, 115.) In 
the course of the Pelojx>imesian war they joined the 
Lacedaemonians, though probably very reluctantly. 
(Thuc. ii. 9.) They retained, how'-ever, a high cha- 
racter among the other Greeks, and were esteemed 
on account of their sincerity and good faith. So 
highly were they valued, that at an early age some, 
of the pwerful Greek colonies in Italy applied for 
their mediation and adopted their institutions, and 
at a later time they ivere chosen by the Spartans and 
Thebans as arbiters after the battle of Leuctra. 
(Pol. ii. 39.) The first great blow which the 
Achaeans experienced was at the battle of Chaero- 
neia, (b. c. 338), when they fought with the Athe- 
nians and Boeotians against Philip mid lost some of 
their bravest citizens. Eight yeiirs aftenvartis (b. c. 
330) all the Achaean towns, with the exception of 
Pellene, joined tlie Spartans in the cause of Grecian 
freedom, and shared in the disastrous defeat at Man- 
tineia, in which Agis fell. This severe blow left 
them so prostrate that they were unable to render 
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mj assistance to the confederate Greeks in the La- 
mian war after the death of Alexantler. (Pans. vii. 
6.) But their independent spirit had awakened the 
jealousy of the Jtlacedonian rulers, j-aid Demetrius, 
Cassander, and Antigonus Gonatas placed garrisons 
in their cities, or held possession of them by means 
of tyrants. Such a state of things at length be- 
canic insupportable, and the commotions in Mace- 
dtmia, which Mowed the death of Lysiinachus (b. c. 
281), afforded them a ffiTourable opprtunity for 
throwing off* the yoke of their oppressors ; and the 
Gaulish invasicai 'which shortly followed effectually 
prevented the Macedonians from interfering in the 
affairs of tlie Peloponnesus. Patrae and Dyme were 
the first two cities which ex]>elled the Macedonians. 
Their example w'as speedily followed by Tritaea 
and Pharae ; and these four towns now resolved to 
renew the ancient League. The date of this 
event was b. c. 280. Five years afterwards (b. c. 
275) they were joined by Aegium and Bura, and 
the accession of the former city was the more un- 
portant, as' it had been the regular place of meeting 
of the earlier League after the destruction of Helice, 
as has been already related. The main principles of 
the constitution of the new League were nowfixed,and 
a column was erected inscribed with the names of the 
confederate towns. Almost iininediately afterwards 
Ceryneia was added to the League. There were now 
only tliree remaining cities of the ancient League, 
which had not joined the new confederation, namely, 
Leontiiim, Aogeira, and Pellene; for Helice had been 
swallowed up by the sea, and Olenus was swn after- 
wards abandoned by its inhabitants. The three cities 
mentioned above soon aftenvards united tbemselves 
to the League, which thus consisted of ten cities, 
(Pol. ii. 41; Strab. p. 384; Pans. vii. 18. § 1.) 

The Achaean League thus renewed eventually 
became the most powerful political body in Greece ; 
and it happened by a strange coincMence that the 
people, who had enjoyed the greatest celebrity in the 
heroic age, but who liad almost disappear<^ from 
history for several centuries, again became the 
greatest among the Greek states in tlie last days 
of the nation’s independence. An account of the 
constitution of this League is given in the Dictionary 
of Antiquities (art. Achaiewn Foedus), and it is 
therefore only necessary to give here a brief re- 
capitulation of its fundamental laws. The great 
object of the iie^v League w'as to effect a much 
closer political union than had existed in the former 
one. No city T,vas allowed to make peace or war or 
to treat with any foreign power apart from the entire 
nation, although each was allowed the undisturbed 
control of its internal affairs. This sovereign power 
resided in the federal assembly (o-ffvoSos, c/ffrATjer/a, 
ervyidpLov') which was held twice a year originally 
at Aegium, afterwards at Corinth or other places, 
though extraordinaiy meetings might be convened 
by tiie officers of the League either at Aegium or 
elsewhere. At all these meetings, every Achaean, 
who had attained the age of 30, was allowed to 
speak ; hut questions were not decided by an ab- 
solute majority of the citizens, but by a majority of 
the cities, wHch were members of the League. In 
addition to the general assembly there was a Council 
{BovXt}'), which previously decided upon Hie ques- 
tions Hiat were to be submitted to the assmnbly. 
The principal officers of the League were ; 1. The 
Strategus or general ( 2 rpaTij 7 (Js),'whose duties were 
partly military and partly civil, and who was the, 
acknowledged head of the confederacy. For the 
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first 25 years there were two Strategy ; but at the 
end of that time (b.c. 255) only one was appointed. 
Marcus of Cerjneia was the firrt who held tlie sole 
office. (Pol. ii. 43; Strab. p. 385.) It was pro- 
bably at this time that an IJtpparchm QTtTcapxos) 
or commander of the cavalry was then first appointed 
in place of the Strategus, whose office had been 
aholished. We also read of an Under-Strategus 
(v7ro<rTpaT7ryds), but we have no account of the 
extent of his powers or of the rolatim in which he 
stood to the chief Strategus. 2. A Secretary of 
State (ypappLar€/)s'), 3. 'I'mDemiurgi (Bnfiiovpyo’i)^ 
who formed a kind of permanent committee, and 
who probably represented at first the 10 Achaean 
cities, of wMch the League consisted. The num- 
ber of the Demiurgi, however, was not increased, 
when new cities were subsequently added to the 
League. All these officers were elected for one 
year at the, spring meeting of the assembly, and the 
Strategus was not eligible for rc-election till a v'ear 
had elapsed after the expiration of his office. If the 
Strategus died under the period of his office, his 
place was filled up by Ms predecessor, until the 
time for the new elections arrived. 

It remains to give a brief sketch of the history of 
the League. At the time of its revival its numbers 
were so inconsiderable, that the collective population 
of the confederate states was scarcely equal to tlie 
inhabitants of a single city according to Plutarch. 
(Ai'at 9) Its greatness may be traced to its con- 
nection with Aratus. Up to this time the League 
was confined to the Achaean cities, and the idea 
does not seem to have been entertained of incor- 
porating foreign cities with it. But when Aratus 
had delivered Ms native city Sicyon from its tyrant, 
and had persuaded Ms fellow-citizens to unite them- 
selves to the League (b.c. 251), a new impulse 
was given to the latter. Aratus, although only 20 
years of age, became the soul of the League. The 
great object, of his policy w^as to liberate the Pelo- 
ponnesian cities from their tyrants, who were all 
more or leas dependent upon Macedonia, and to 
incorporate them with the League ; and under his 
able management the confederacy constantly re- 
♦ccived fresh accessions. Antigonus Gonatas, king 
of Macedonia, and his successor Demetrius II., used 
eveiy effort to crush the growing power of the 
Achaeans, and they were supported in their efforts 
by the Aetolians, who were equally jealous of the 
confederacy. Aratus however triumphed over then* 
opposition, and for many years tlie League enjoyed 
an uninterrupted succession of prosperity. In b. c. 
243 Ai-atus surprised Corinth, expelled the tjwant, 
and united this important city to the League. The 
neighbouring cities of Megai*a, Troezeii, and Epi- 
daurus followed the example thus set them, and 
joined the League in the course of the same year. 
A few years afterwm-ds, probably in b. a239, Mega- 
lopolis also became a member ^ the League ; and 
in B.c, 236 it recMved the accession of the powerful 
city of Argos. It now seemed to Aratus that the 
time Iiad arrived when the whole of Peloponnesus 
might be annexed to the League, but he experienced 
a far more formidable opposition from Spaita than he 
had anticipated, Cleomenes III., who had lately as- 
cended the Spartan throne,was a man of energy; and 
his military abilities proved to be frr superior to those 
of Aratus. Neither he nor the Spartan government 
was disposed to place themselves on a level with the 
Achaean towns ; and accordingly when Aratus at- 
tempted to obtain possession of Orchoraenus, Tegea, 
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and Mantineia, ^vliich had joined the Aetolian League 
And had been ceded by the latter to the Spartans, 
war broke out behveen Sparta and the Achaean 
Leairne, b.c. 227. In this war, called by Polybius 
the Cleoinenic war, the Achaeans were defeated in 
several battles and lost some important places ; and 
so nnsuccessM had they been, that they at length 
resolved to fonn a coalition or alliance with Sparta, 
acknowledging Cleomenes as their chief,:^ Aratus 
was unable to brook this humiliation, and in an evil 
hour applied to Antigonus Doson for help, thus ! 
undoing the great work of his life, and making the | 
Achaean cities again dependent upn Macedonia, j 
Antigonus willingly promised his assistance ; and 
the negotiations with Clemones were broken off, B.c. 
224. The war was brought to tin end by the defeat 
of Cleomenes b}’' Antigonus at the decisive battle of 
Sellasia, b . c. 22 1. Cleomenes immediately left the 
country and sailed a, way to Egypt. Antigonus thns 
became master of Sparta ; but he did, not annex it 
to the Achaean League, as it was no part of his 
policy to aggrandize the latter. 

The next war, in which the Achaeans were en- 
gaged, again witnessed their humiliation and de- 
pendence upon Macedonia. In b.c. 220 commenced | 
the Social war, as it is usually called. The Aetolians j 
invaded rdopomiesus and defeated the Achaeans, | 
whereupon Aratus apj.>Ii(.'d for aid to Pliilip, 
who had succeeded Aniigoiius on the Slacedo- 
niaii throne. The young monarch conducted the 
war with striking ability and success; and the 
Aetolians having become weary of the contest were 
glad to conclude a peace in b.c, 217. The Achaeans 
now remained at peace for some years ; but they had , 
lost the proud pre-eminence tliey had formerly en- 
joyed, and had become little better than the vassals 
of Macedonia. But the influence of iLratiis excited 
the jealousy of Philip, and it was commonly believed 
that Ms death (b.c. 213) was occasioned by a slow 
poison adininistered by the king’s order. The re- | 
generation of the League was due to Philopoemen, j 
one of the few great men produced in the latter days ; 
of Grecian independence. He inti'oduced great 
reforms in the organization of the Achaean army, 
and accustomed them to the tactics of the !Mace - 1 • 
donians and to the close array of the phalanx. By 
the ascendancy of his genius and character, he 
acquired great influence over his counhymen, and 
breathed into them a maidial spirit. By these means 
he enabled them to flght tlieir own cause, and 
rendered them to some extent independent of Mace- 
donia. His defeat of MacIianiJas, tyrant of Sparta 
(b. c. 208), both established his own reputation, 
and caused the Achaean arms again to be respected 
in Greece. In the war bet-ween the Bomans and 
Philip, the Achaeans espoused the cause of the 
former, and concluded a treaty of peace with the 
republi c, b, c. 1 9 8. About this time, and for several 
subsequent years, the Achaeans were engaged in 
hostilities with Mabis, who had succeeded Maclmni- 
das as tji'ant of Sparta. Kabis was slain by some 
Aetolians in b. c. 192 ; whereupon PMlopoemen 
hastened to Sparta and induced the city to join the 
League. In the following year (b. c. 191) the 
Messenians and the Eleans also joined the L^ue. 
Thus the whole of Peloponnesus was at length an- 
nexed to the League; but its independence was 
now little more than nominal, and its conduct and 
proceedings were regulated to a great extent by the 
decisions of the Koman senate. 'VVhen the Acha^ins 
under Philopoemen ventured to punish Sparta in 
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abolishing the laws of Lycurgus, their conduct was 
severely censured by the senate ; and eveiy succeeil- 
ing transaction between the League and the senate 
showed still more clearly the subject condition of tb.e 
Achaeans. The Bomans, however, still ac'know- 
ledged in name the independence of the Acdiaeans ; 
and the more patriotic part of tlm nation contiinied 
to offer a constitutional resistance to all the Boniaii 
encroachments upon the liberties of the League, 
whenever this could be done without aiibrdlng the 
Bomans any pretext for war. At the head of this 
pjirty was ITiilopoemen, and after Ins death, T.y- 
cortas, Xenon, and Polybius. Callicrates on tlie 
other hand was at the liead of another party, whic*]i 
counselled a servile siibinission to the senate, and 
sought to obtain aggrandizement by the subjec- 
tion of their country. In order to get rid of his 
political opponents, Callicrates, after the defeat of 
Perseus by the Bomans, drew up a list of 1000 
Achaeans, the best and purest pm*t of the nation, 
w-hom the Bomans carried off to Italy (b.c. 167) 
under the pretext of tlieir having afforded help to 
Perseus. The Piomans never brought these prisoners 
to trial, hut kept them in the towns of Italy ; and 
it was not till after the lapse of 17 yeai-s, and when 
their number was reduced to 300, that the senate 
gave tliem permission to return to Greece. Among 
those who were thus restored to their coimtrv’-, there 
were some men of pimdence and ability, like tlm 
historian Pol}d)ius ; but there were others of W'eak 
judgment and violent passions, who had been exas- 
perated by tlieir long and unjust confinement, and 
who now madly urged their coiuitiy into u war with 
Borne. A dispute having arisen between Sparta and 
the League, the sennte sent an embassy into Greece 
in B.c. 147, and required that Sparta, Corintli, 
Argos, and other cities should be severed from the 
League, thus reducing it almost to its original con- 
dition wdien it included only tiie Achai-an towns. 
This demand was received with the utmost indigna- 
tion, and Critolaus, who w*as their generul, used 
every effort to inflame the passions of the people 
against the Boiniois. Through Ins influence the 
Achaeans resolved to resist the Koiiians, and declared 
wax against Spartm This was equivalent to a de- 
claration of war against Koine itself, and was 
understood by both parties. In the spring of 146 
Critolaus marched northwards through Boeotia into 
the S. of Thessaly, but retreated on the approach of 
Metellus, who advanced against him fruia 2tlace- 
donia. He was, how'over, overtaken by Metellus 
near Scarphea, a little S. of Thermopylae : his forces 
were put to the rout, and he Mmstdf was never heard 
of after the battle. jMeulliis fulluwed the fugitives 
to Corinth. Hiaeus, wdio had succeeded Callicrates 
in the office of General, resolved to continue the 
contest, as he had been one of the promoters of the 
war and knew that he had no hope of paiflon from 
the Bornims. Sleantime the consul Mummitis ar- 
rived at the Isthmus as the successor of Jfetellus. 
Encouraged by some trilling success against the 
Homan outposts, Diaeus ventured to offer battle to 
the Romans. The Achaeans were easily tlefealed and 
Corinth sun'endered wdthout a blow. Signal ven- 
geance was taken upon the unfortunate city. , The 
men w'ere put to the sivord ; the women and children 
were reserved as slaves : and after the city had 
been stript of all its treasures and works of ait, its 
buildings were committed to the flames, b. c. 
146. [CoiiiXTHL-s.] Thus perished the Achaean 
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LeniEcne, uiul wiili it tlie iijdepoiK.lerscf' of Gi’eece ; 
Imt tlie recollection of tlie Achaean power is'-af? perpe- 
tonletlby the name of Acliaia, wliich the Eomans 
o’ave to the south of Greece, when they foniied it into 
a province. (Pans. vii. 16, sub hn.) 

The liistoiy of the Achaean League has been 
ti'oated with ability by several modern writers. The 
best works on the subject are: — Helwing,' 
chkhte des Aclmischm Bf.mdt.% Lemgo, 1829 ; 
tSchoni, GescJdchte GrkcJitrdand's vom der JEnUie- 
hung des AetoL und Achahchm Bnndes his mif 
die Ztrstormig Corlnths, Bonn, 1833 ; Flathe’s 
Geschichte Alacedonieiis^ vol. ii., Leipz. 1832 ; Mer- 
Icker, Achaicorum Lihri III., Darmst. 1837 ; 
Brands! liter, Gesch, des Aetolischen Lamhes^ Volikes 
iuid JJundeSj Berlin, 1 844 ; Drorsen, IledenmmiSf 
vol. Ii., Hamburg, 1843; Tlmlwall, Ilisiorg of 
Greece, vol. viii. 

The following is a ILt of the towns of Ach.a:ia 
from E. to W. : Pellej;e, with its harbour Aristo- 
naiitae, and its dependent fortresses Oliirus and 
Gonoessa, or Donussa : Aegeira, with its fortress j 
Phelloe : Aegae : BuRA: Cery^sEIA : PIelice: 
Aegiusi, wdth the dependent places Leuctrum and 
Plrineuin : the hai'bom* of ihixoR3ius between the pro- 
montories of Brepaiium and Bhiiirn : Patrae, with 
the dependent places Boline and Argyra ; Olenus 
with the dejiendent places Pcirae and Euryteiae : 
Byme, ^vitli the dependent places Teicdios, Heca- 
tombaeon and Langon. In the interior Pharae: 
Leontiubi: Tritaea. The following towns, of 
which the sites are unknown, are mentioned only by 
Stepluinus Byzantinus: Acami (^AKa^^a): AIos 
("'AAos) : Ariace (^Av^kt]) : Ascheion (^Acrx^f-ovy : 
Azotus (A^ioTos) : Pella (neAAa) : Phaestus 
(^anrTos) : Politeia (HoA/reza) ; Psophis : 

Seolis (ISKdAis) : Tarne (Tdpvn) : Teneium (T^- 
veiov)*. Thrius (Spiovs), which first belonged to 
Achaia, afterwards to Elis, and lay near Patrae. 
Atlrenaeus (xiv. p. 658) mentions an Achaean town, 
named Tromileia (Tpo/ilAeza) celebrated for its 
cheese. 

Kespecting the geograpliy of Achaia in gcnei*al 
see Muller, JDmdms, vol. ii. p. 428, seq. ; Leake’s 
Jiforea, vols. ii. Sc iii., and JPelopomwsiaca; Boblaye, 
Beeherches,]}. 15, seq. ; Curtins, p€loj}on?iesos, yoL 
i. p. 403. seq. 
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3. Achaia, the Eornan province, including the 
wiiole of Peloponnesus and the greater part of 
Hellas proper with the adjacent islands. The 
time, liow-ever, at which this coimtiy was reduced 
to tlie form of a lioman province, as well as its | 
exact limits, are open to much discussion. It is ! 
usually stated by motlern writers that the province- 
ivas fonned on the conquest of the Achaeans m 
E. c. 14G; hut thei'e are several reasons for ques- 
tioning this statement. In the firr-t place it is not 
stated by any ancient writer that Greece was formed 
into a province at this time. The silence of Poly- 
bius on the subject would be conclusive, if we pos- 
sessed entire that part of Ms histoiy wdiieh related 
the conquest of the Achaeans; but in the existing 
fragments of that portion of his w'ork, there is no 
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allusion to the esfa]di,-hmcnt of a Human provhico, 
.although find mention of various regulations 
adopted by the pnmans for the consolidation of 
their power. 2. 3hmy of these regulations would 
have been unnecesFaiy if a provincial giAbiTimcnt 
had been established. Thus we arc told that the 
government of each city was placed in the hands <4' 
the . wealthy, and that all fi-dcral asscmllir-s wore 
ahilislMd. Through the iiifiiienee of pdyrduH t]<e 
federal assemblies were aftenvards allmo'd to be In M, 
and some of the more stringent regulations vccro re- 
pjcaled. (Pol. xl. 8 — 10 ; Pans, vh, IG. § Id.) 
The re-estiiblishment of these ancient fonms nj,] ear.- 
to have been described by the Homans as a 
tion of liberty to Greece. Tims we find in an in- 
scription, discovered Sit Djme mention of ^ amBeao- 
fi€V7} Hark KOtyhy toA '^E\KT]tnv iA^vOepla, and 
also of ^ dvadoddi(ra rots ’A%aiois virb 'P&jgci’&sv 
TToXtreia, hmguage wdiich coukl not liave been iiM'd 
if the Bomsm jurisiliction liad been introduced into 
the country. (Buckh, Coi'p. Jnscript 'So. 1543; 
comp. Thirlwall, vol. viii, p. 458.) 3. We are ex- 
pressly told by Pliittii'ch (dm. 2), that in the time 
of Lucullns the Pomsms Imd n<jt yet begun to seiui 
praetors into Greece (onVtw els ‘EXAdSa "PctigaiOi 
aTpttTTjyovs SieTTepiTroyro); and that disputes in the 
country were referred to the decision of the governor 
of Macedonia. There is the less reason for ques- 
tioning this statement, since it is in accordance 
with the description of tlie proceedings of L. Piso, 
when govenior of hlarcdonin, who is represented as 
plundering the countries of southern Greece, and ex- 
ercising sovereignty' over them, whicli he could hardly 
have done, if they had been subject to a provincial 
administration of their own. (Cic. c. Pis. 40.) it 
is probable tliat the south of Greece w'fis first made 
a separate province by Julius Caesar; since the first 
governor of the province of wdiom any mention is 
made (as far as we are aware) was Serv. Sulpicius, 
and he was appointed to this office by Caesan. (Cic. 
ad Fam. vi. 6. § 10.) 

In the division of the provinces made by Au- 
gustus, the whole of Greece was divided into the 
provinces of Achaia, Macedonia, and Epeirus, the 
hitter of which fonned part of Illyris. Achaia was 
one of the provinces assigned to the senate and was 
governed by a proconsul. (Strab. p. 840; Dion 
Cass. liii. 12.) Tiberius in the second year of his 
reign (a. d. 16) took it away from the senate and 
made it an imperial province (Tac. Ann. i. 76), 
but Claudius gave it back again to the senate (Suet. 
Clcmd. 25). In the reign of this emperor Corinth 
was the residence of the proconsul, and it was here 
that the Apostle Paul w'as brought before Junius 
Gallio as proconsul of Achaia. Qicta Apost. xviii. 
12.) Nero abolished the pmvince of Achaia, and 
gave the Greeks their liberty ; but Vespasian again 
established the pro’irincial government and compelled 
the Greeks to pay a yearly tribute. (Fans. vii. 1 7. 
§§ 3, 4; Suet. Vesp. 8.) 

The boundaries between the provinces of Mace- 
donia, Epeirus, and Achaia, are difficult to detei- 
mine. Strabo (p. 840), in his enumeration of the pro- 
vinces of the Eoman empire, says: 'E^S6(M]y ^Axdtap 
pexpt BerraALas Kal AlrcoKwu Ka\ *AHapvdvoov, Kai 
TiyoiP ’^HtreipaniKcSv ocra rp MaKsdopii^ 

irpoffdipuTrai, “ The seventh (province) is Achaia, up 
to Thessaly and the Aetoliaiis and Acanmnians and 
some Epeirot tribes, which border* upon Macedonia.’' 
Most modem waiters understand pe^pi as inclusive, 
.and consequently make Achaia mclude Thessaly, 

<j ; 
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Aetolia. and Acamania. Tlieir interprefca-tion is con- 
firmed by a passage in Tacitus, in wliich Nicopolis 
m tlie south of Epeirus is called by Tacitus (Ann. 
ii. 53) a city of Achaia ; but too much stress must 
not be laid upon this passage, as Tacitus may only 
have used Achaia in its uidest signification as 
equivalent to Greece. If fi^xpi is not inclusive, 
Thessaly, Aetolia, and Acannmia must be assigned 
either wholly to Macedonia, or partly to Macedonia 
and partly to Epeirus. Ptolemy (iii. 2, seq.), in 
Ills division of Greece, assigns Thessaly to Mace- 
donia, Acamania to Epeirus, and Aetolia to Achaia; 
and it is probable that this represents the political 
division of the co\mtry at the time at which he lived 
(a.i>. 150). Achaia continued to be a Roman pro- 
vince governed by proconsuls dowui to the time of 
Justinian. (Eiruse, Mellas, vol. i. p. 573.) 

ACHATIAGA (’A^dpafca), a village of Lydia, 
on the road from Tralles to Xysa, with a Plutonium 
ora temple of Pluto, and a cave, named Charonium, 
where the sick were healed under the dii'ection of 
tlie priests. (Strab, xiv. pp. 649, 650.) 

ACHARXAE (’Axapwl; jE’iA.’AxapyevVjAchar- 
nanus, Nep. Them. 1.; Adj. *Axapv£Koy), the prin- 
cipal demus of Attica, belonging to the tidbe Oeneis, 
•was situated 60 stadia of Athens, and conse- 
quently not far li'oin the foot of Sit. Fames. It -was 
from the woods of this mountain that the Achar- 
nians were enabled to carry on that traffic in char- 
coal for which they were noted among the Athenians. 
CAristoph. Acharn. 332.) Theii- land was foi*tilo ; 
their population was rough and ■warlike; and they’ 
furnished at the commencement of the Peloponnebian 
war 3000 hoplites, or a tenth of the whole infantry 
of the republic. They possessed sanctuaries or 
altaral-of Apollo Aguieus, of Hei-acies, of Athena 
Hygieia, of Athena Hippia, of Dionysus Melporaenus, 
and of Dionysus Cissus, so called, because the 
Achamians said that the ivy first grew in tliis 
demus. One of the plays of Aristophanes bears the 
name of the Achamians. Leake supposes that 
branch of tlie plain of Athens, -vs’liich is included 
between the foot of the hills of Khassid and a 
projection of the range of Aegaleos, stretching east- 
ward from the northern tennination of tiuit moun- 
tain, to have been the distiict of the demus Aclianiae.* 
The exact situation of the town has not yet been 
discovered. Some Hellenic remains, situated f of a 
mile to the westward of Henidk% have generally 
been taken for those of Arehamae ; but Atmidki is 
more probably a corruption of Ucaovi^ai. (Time, ii 
33, 19 — 21; Lucian, Icaro-Memp. 18; Find. 
Nem. ii. 25 ; Pans. i. 31. § 6 ; AUien. p. 234 
Steph. B. s.v. ; Leake, jDcm of Attica, p. 35, seq.) 

ACIIARRAE, a town of Thessaly in the district 
Thessaliotis, on the river Pamisus, mentioned only 
by Livy (xxxii, 13), but apparently the same place 
as the Achame of Plmy (iv. 9. s. 16). 

ACHA'TES Qkxdrrii), a small river in Sicily, 
noticed by Silius Italicus for the remarkable clear- 
ness of its waters (perliicentem splendcnti gurgite 
Achaten, xiv. 228), and by vaidous other writers as 
the pkee where agates were found, and from whence 
they derived the name of “ lapis Achates,” which 
they have retained in all modem languages. It has 
been identified by Cluverius (followed by most mo- 
dern geograp>hers) with the river Dirillo, a fimall 
stream on the S. coast of Sicily, about 7 miles E, of 
Terranova, which is indeed remarkable for tlie clear- 
ness of its waters; but Pliny, the only author who 
affords any clue to its position, distinctly places Hie 
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Achates beriveen Thermae and Sedinus, in the SW. 
quarter of the island. It cannot, therefore, be the 
hivillo, but its modern name is unknown. (PHn. ill* 
8, s. 14, xxxvii. 10. s. 54 ; Theophrast. de Lapid, 
§ 31; Vib. Seq. p. 3; Solin. 5. § 25: Cliiver. vSVe//. 
p.201.) [E.H.B.] 

ACHELOTJS (’AxeAqIos, Epic ’Ax€A£«jib.f). 
1. (Aspropotamo'), the largest and most- celebrated 
river in Greece, rose in Mount Pindns, and after 
flowing through the mountainous countiy of the 
Dolopians and Agraeans, entered tlie plain of 
Acamania and Aetolia near Stratus, and discharged 
itself into the Ionian sea, near the Acamainan 
town of Oeniadae. It subsequently formed the 
boundary between Acamania and Aetolia, but in 
the time of Thucydides the territory of Oeniadae 
extended east of the river. It is usually called a 
river of Acamania, but it is sometimes assigned to 
AetoIH. Its general direction is from north to 
south. Its w-aters are of a w’hitlsh yellow or cream 
colour, whence it derives its modem name of Aspro- 
potamo or the White river, and to which Dionysius 
(432) probably alludes in the epithet apyupoUpTis, 
It is said to have been called more anciently Thons, 
Axenus and Thestius (Thuc, ii. 102; Strab. p]>. 
449, 450, 458; Pint, de Fluv. 22; Steph. B. s.v.} 
We learn from Leake that the reputed sources of 
the Achelous are at a village called Khaliki, which 
is probably a corruption of Chalcis, at ■which place 
Dionysius Periegetes (496) places the sources of 
the river. Its waters are swelled by numerous 
torrents, W'hich it receives in its passage through 
the mountains, and when it emerges into the plain 
near Stratus its bed is not less than three-quarters 
of a mile in width. In winter the entire bed 
is often filled, but in the middle of summer the 
river is divided into five or six rapid streams, of 
which only two are of a considerable size. After 
leaving Stratus the river becomes narrower; and, 
in the lower part of its course, the plain through 
which it flows was called in antiquity Paracheloitis 
after the river. This plain was celebrated for its 
fertility, though covered in great part wuth marshes, 
several of which were formed by the overflaw'ings of 
the Achelous. In this part of its course the river 
presents the most extraordinary series of wander- 
ings; and these deflexions, observes a recent tra- 
veller, are not only so sudden, but so extensive, 
as to render it difficult to trace the exact line of its 
bed, — and sometimes, for several miles, having its 
direct coui-se towards the sea, it appears to flow 
back into the mountains in -which it rises. Tlie 
Achelous brings down from the mountains an 
immense quantity of earthy particles, winch have 
formed a number of small islands at its mouth, 
which belong to the group anciently called Eelii- 
nades; and j)art of the mainland near its mouth is 
only alluvial deposition. [Echinades.] (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 136, seq., vol. iii. p. 
513, vol. iv. p. 211; Mime, Journal of a Tour in 
Greece, vol. i. p. 102.) The chief tributaries 
of the Achelous were: — on its left, the Ca^ipylus 
(KapirvKos, Diod, xix. 67 : Ifedghova), a river of 
considerable size, flowing from Dolopia tlirougli the 
territory of the Dryopes and Eurytanes, and the 
Cyathus (Koadoy, Pol. ap. Ath. p, 424, c.) flow- 
ing out of the lake Hjnie into the main stream just 
above Conope: — on its right the Petitaeus (Liv. 
xliii. 22) in Aperantia, and the Aj^afus ("'Avar-os), 
which fell into the main stream in Acamania 80 
stadia S. of Stratus. (Thuc. ii, 82.) 

* 
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The Aclielons was regarded as the ruler and 
representative of all fresh water in Hellas. Hence 
he is called by Homer (//. 20 :. 194) Kpeicay ’A%€- 
A(^toSy and was worshipped as a mighty god through- 
out Greece. He is celebrated in mythology on 
account of his combat with Heracles for the posses- 
sion of De'ianeira. The river-god first attacked 
Heracdes in the form of a serpent, and on being 
worsted assumed that of a bull. The hero wrenched 
off one of his honis, which forthwith became a 
cornucopia, or horn of plenty. (Soph. Tratih. 9 ; Ov, 
Met. ix. 8, seq,; Apollod. ii. 7. § 5.) This legend 
alludes apparently to some edbrts made at an early 
period to check the ravages, which the inundations 
of the river caused in this district; and if the river 
was confined vrithin its bed by embankments, the 
region would be converted in modem times into a 
land of plenty. For further details respecting the 
mythological character of the Aehelous, see Dkt of 
JBiogr. and Myth. s. v. 

In the Eoman poets we find Acheldides^ i. e. the 
Sirenes, the daughters of Aehelous (Ov. Met v. 
552): Acheloia Callirhoe^ because Callirhoe was 
the daughter of Aehelous (Ov. Met ix. 413): 
pocula Acheloia, i. e. water in general (Virg. 
Georg, i. 9) ; AcTielo'im heros, that is, Tydeus, 
son of Oeneus, king of Calydon, Achehius here 
being equivalent to Aetolian. (Stat. Theb. ii. 
142.) 

2. A river of Thessaly, in the district of Malis, 
flowing near Lamia. (Strab. pp. 434, 450.) 

3. A mountain torrent in Arcadia, flowing into 
the Alphous, from the north of Mount Lycaeus. 
(Pans. viii. 38. § 9.) 

4. Also called Peirus, a river in Achaia, flowing 
near Dyme. (Strab. pp. 342, 450.) 

ACHEEHUS (*Ax€p5o9r, -o£?wos: Eth.'‘hx^P“ 
bomtos), a demus of Attica of uncertain site, be- 
longing to the tribe Hippothoontis. Aristophanes 
(^EccL 362) in joke, uses the form 
instead of ^Kx^pbouartos. (Steph. B. s. vv. ’Ax^p- 
Sows, AxpaSows ; Aesclim. in Tim. § 110, ed. Bek- 
ker ; Leake, Eemi of Attica^ p. 185.) 

ACHEBI'NI, the inhabitants of a small town in 
Sicily, mentioned only by Cicero among the victims 
of the oppressions of Verres. Its position is quite 
uncertain; whence modern scholars projwse to read 
either Scherini, or Aclietini from Achetum, a towm > 
supposed to be mentioned by Silius Italicus (xiv. | 
268); but the “ pubes liquentis AcAeri” (ox Achaeti, \ 
as the name stands in the best MSS.) of tliat author 
would seem to indicate a river rather than a town. 
There is, however, no authority for either emendation. 
(Cic. Verr. iii. 43 ; Zumpt ad he. ; Orell. Onomast 
p. 6 ; Gluver. Slcil. p. 381 .) [E. H. B.] 

A'CHEEON (’Axepwi/), the name of several 
rivers, all of which were, at least at one time, be- 
lieved to be connected with the lower world. The 
Achex-on as a river of the lower world, is described 
in the Diet, of Diogr. and Myth. 

1. A liver of Epeirus in Thesprotia, "which passed 
through the lake Aclierusia QAx^povaia Kipamj), and 
after receiving the river Coc^Tus (Kc«5«aror), flowed 
into the Ionian sea, S. of the promontory Cheime- 
rium. Pliny (iv. 1) erroneously states tliat the 
river flowed into the Ambraciot gulf. The bay of 
the sea into which it flowed was usually cMled 
Glycys Limen (rAvwriis or Sweet-Harbour, 

because the water was fresh on account of the quan- 
tity poured into it from the lake and river. Seylax 
and Ptolemy call the harbour Elaea (^EAaia), and 
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the surrounding district bore according to Thucy- 
dides the name of Elaeatis QEXaiuTLs). The 
Acheron is the modern Giirla or river of Suit, the 
Cocytus is the Vuud, and the great marsh or lake 
below EastH the Ac-henisia. The water of the 
Vuvo is reported to be bad, which agrees with the 
account of Fausanias (i. 17. § 5) in relation to the 
water of the Gocytus (ybwp arepirka'rarov'). The 
Glycys Limen Is called Port Fandri, and its water is 
still fresh ; and in the lower part of the plain the 
river is commonly called the river of FandrL The 
upper part of the ]>lain is called Glyly; and thus 
the ancient name of the harbour has been transferred 
firotn the coast into the interior. On the Acheron 
Aidonens, tlie king of the lower world, is said to have 
reigned, and to have detained here Theseus as a 
prisoner; and on its banks was an oracle ciilled 
veKvoymn-iiov (Herod, v. 92. § 7), which was con- 
sulted by evoking the spirits of the dead. (Thuc. 
i 46 ; Liv. viii. 24 ; Strab. p. 324 ; Steph. B. s. r. ; 
Pans. I 17. § 5 ; Dion Cass. I. 12 ; Seylax, p. 11 ; 
Pfcolem. iii. 14. § 5 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. a. 
p. 232, seq. iv. p. 53.) 

2. A river of Elis, a tributary of the Alpheius. 
(Strab. p. 344; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 89.) 

A'CHEEON CAxepojp'), a small river in Brat- 
tium, near Pandosia. Its name is mentioned in 
conjunction with tliat city both by Strabo and 
Justin, from whom we learn that it was on its 
banks that Alexander, king of Epirus, fell in battle 
i^ainst the Lucanians and Bruttians, b. c. 326. 
(Strab. p. 256 ; Justin, xii. 2.) Pliny also men- 
tions it as a river of Bruttium (iii. 5. s. 10.), but 
appears erroneously to connect it uith the town of 
Acherontia in Lucania. It has been supposed to 
be a small stream, still called the Arconti, vAicli 
falls into the river Crathis just below Consentia ; 
but its identification must depend upon that of 
Pandosia. [Pakdosia..] [E. H. B.] 

ACHERO'NTIA QAxepovrls or ^Ax^povrld), 
a small town of Apulia, near the frontiers d Lucania, 
situated about 14 miles S. of Tenusia, and 6 SE, of 
Ferentmn. Its position on a lofty hill is alluded to 
by Horace in a well-kiiown passage (celsae nidim 
Acherontiae, Carm. iii. 4. 14 ; and Acron ad Zoc.), 
and the modern town of Acerenza retains the site as 
well as name of the ancient one. It is btdlt on a 
hill of considerable elevation, precipitous on three 
sides, and affording only a very steep approach on 
the fourth. (Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 238.) It seems 
to have been always but a small town, and is not men- 
I tioned by any ancient geographer; but the sferengtli 
; of its position gave it importance in a mihtaiy pint 
' of view: and daring the "wars of the Goths against 
I the generals of Justinian, it was occupied by Totila 
! with a ganison, and became one of the chief strong- 
' holds of the Gothic leaders throughout the contest. 
(Procop. de B. G. iii, 23, 26, iv. 26, 33.) The read- 
ing Acherunto in Livy (ix. 20), w'hich has been 
adopted by KomanelH and Cramer, and considered to 
refer to the same place, is wholly unsupported by 
authority. (Alschefski, ad he.) The coins assigned 
to tins city belong to A<iUiL05iA. [E. H. B. j 

ACHERU'SIA PALUS QAx^povaia ?dfiP7}), the 
name of several lakes, which, like the various 
rivers of the name of Aclieron, were at some time 
believed to be connected with the lower world, until 
at last the Acherusia came to be considered in the 
lower world itself. The most imprtant of these was 
the, lake in Thesprotia, through which the Acheron 
flowed. [Aoheeox.] There was a small lake of 
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this name near Hermione in Ai’goiis. (Pans. ii. 35. 

§ 10 .) 

ACHEEVSIA PALTFS (’Ax^powfn Afftnj), the 

name given to a small lake or saltwater pool in Cam- 
pania se|>arated from the sea only hy a bar of sand, 
between Cumae and Cape IVIisenum, now called di 

Fmaro. The name appears to have been bestowed on 
it (probably by the Greeks of Cmnae) in consequence 
of its proximity to Avernus, when the legends con- 
necting that lake with the entrance to the infernal 
regions had become established. [Aveknus.] On 
tins account the name was by some applied to the 
Lucrine lake, while Artemidoiais maintained that the 
Acherasian lake and Avernns were the same. (Strab, 
v,pp.243,245; Plin.iii. 5. s. 9.) ThfiLagodi Fmaro 
could never have had any direct connection with the 
volcanic phenomena of the region, nor could it have 
partaken of the gloomy and mysterious character of 
Lake Avernus. The expressions applied to it by 
Lycophron (^Alex, 695) are mere poetical hyperbole: 
and Virgil, where he speaks of te7iehrosa palm 
Acker onte ref mo (Aen. xi, 107), would seem to re- 
fer to Avernus itself rather than to the lake in ques- 
tion. In kter times, its baijks were adorned, in com- 
mon with the neighbouring shores of Baiae, with the 
villas of wealthy Romans; one of these, which be- 
longed to Serriiius Vatia, is particularly described 
by Seneca (A)?. 55). [E. H.B.] 

ACHEl'UM. [Acherini.] 

ACHILLA, ACHOLLA, or ACHULLA (’A^dA- 
Aa: JEth. AxoAAa?or, Acliillitilnus: large 

Ru.), a town on tlie sea-coast of Africa Propria ’ 
(Byzacena), a little above the N. extremity of the 
Lesser Syrtis, and about 20 G. miles S. of Thapsus, 
It was a colony from the island of Melita (Jfh/te), 
the ffeople of which were colonists from Carthage. 
Under the Romans, it was a free city. In the 
African war, b. o. 46, it submitted to Caesar, for 
whom it was held by Messius; and it was in vain 
besieged hy the Porapfdan commander Considius. 
Among its ruins, of a late style, but very extensive, 
there has been found an interesting bilingual in- 
scription, in Phoenician and Latin, in which the 
name is spelt Achulla (Steph. B. s. v , ; Strab. p. 
831; Liv. xxxiii. 48; Appian. Pun. 94; Hirtius^^ 
Bell 4/Hc. 33 — 43; Plin. v.4; Ptoh; Tab. Pent., 
name corrupted into Anolla; Shaw’s Trat?els, p. 193 ; 
Barth, Wanderungen, fe. vol. i. p. 176; Gesenius, 
Afonum. Pko&nic. p. 139.) [P.S.] 

ACHILLE'OS BEOMOS (^Apofws ’A^tAA^os, or 
’AxiAA^s, or ’Ax^AAems, or ’AxiAAi^lbs), a long 
narrow strip of land in the Euxine, !N\V. of the 
Chersonesus Taurica {Crimea) and S. of the mouth 
of the Borysthenes {Dnieper^ running W. and E., 
TOth a slight incdination N. and S., for about 80 
miles, including that portion of the coast from which 
it is a prolongation both ways. It is now divided 
by a narrow gap, which insulates its W. portion, 
into tTvo parts, called Kosa (i. e. tongue) Tendra on 
the W., and Kosa PJarUgatch on the E. In the 
ancient legends, which connected Achilles with the 
RW. shores of the Euxine, this strip of land was 
pitched upon as a sort of natural sta^uin on which 
he might have exercised that suiftness of foot which 
Homer sings; and he was supposed to have instituted 
games there. Further to the W., off the mouth of the 
ister, lay a small island, also sacred to the hero, who 
had a temple there. This island, called AchiUis In- 
sula, or Leuce (’AxtAXews ^ Aeu/cTj */?jcros), was said 
to be the place to 'which TlietLs transjDorted the body 
of Achilles. By some it was made the abode of the 
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shades of the blest, where Achilles and other heroes 
were the judges of the dead. Geographers identify 
it with the little island of Zmi&cvL or Oulan Adassi 
(l. e. Serpents Island) in 30'^ 10' E long., 45® 15' 
N. lat. (Herod, iv. 55, 76; Eurip. IpJdg. in Taur. 
438; YmL Olgmp, ii. 85; Pans. hi. 3 9. § 11; 
Strab. pp, 306 — 308, foil. ; and other ]jassages col- 
lected by Ukert, vol. hi. p. 2, pp. 442, toll., and For- 
higer, vtd. hi. pp. 1121 — 1122.) [P. S.] 

ACHILLE'U^I (’AxiAAetof'), a suiall town near 
the promontoiw Sigemn in the Truad (Herod, v. 94), 
where, according to tradition, the tomb of Achilles 
w'as. (Strab. p. 594.) When Alexander visited 
the place on his Asiatic expeditiun, b. c. 334, he 
placed chaplets on the tomb of Acliilles. (Arrian, 

i- 12 .) [a L.l 

ACHILLIS IRSULA. [Ackilleos Beomos.] 
ACHOLLA. [Achilla.] 

AOHRADU'S. [Acheedus.] 

ACHRIS, or AUHKITA. [Lych^^idus.] 
A'CILA (‘A/clAa), wMch seems to be identical 
with OCE'LIS (‘'O/cT^Ais), now Zee Hill or Gkela^ 
a seaport of the Sabaei Komades, in Ambia Felix, a 
short distance to the S- of d/oc/ifit, and to the R. of 
the opening of the strait of Babel Mandeb, (Strab. 
p. 769 ; PHn. xi. 23. s. 26, 28. s. 32; Ptol. vi. 7. 
§ 7.) By some geographers it is identiffed with the 
BouAjfirds of the Hoiiieritae mentioned by Procopius 
(H.P.i. 19). [W.R.] 

ACIMIRCUM, ACUMIRGUM (’Afcod^t-yicov, 
PtoLii. 16. § 5 : Alt-Salatikemen\a station or per- 

1 inaneiit cavalry barrack in Pannonia. (Aoirn. Marc, 

xix, 11. §7; Rulit. Imp.) By George of Ravenna 
(iv. 19), and on the Peutingemn Table, the name 
is written Acunum. [W. B. D.] 

AGINCUM, AQUIRCUM ^kKovryKov, Ptol. ii. 
16. §4; Tab. Pent.; Orelli, Jmcript. 506, 959, 
963, 3924; Amm. iiirc. xxx. 5; Itin. Anton.), a 
Roman colony and a strong fortress in Pannonia, 
where tlie legion Adjutrix ti^eiinda was in garrison 
(Dion. Cass. Iv. 24), and where also there was a 
large manufactory of bucklers. Acincum, being 
the centre of the oprations on the Roman frontier 
against the neighbouring lazyges {Slovdcs), was 
occasionally the head-quarters of the emperors. It 
answers to the present A where Roman base- 
ments and broken pillars of aqueducts are still visible. 
On the opposite bank of the Danube, and within 
the territory of the lazyges, stood a Roman fort or 
outpost called, from its relative position, Contra- 
Acincuin (Rot. Imp.), w'hich w-as connected with 
Acincum by a bridge. Contra- Acincum is n.amod 
Xl4acnof^ by Ptolemy (iii. 7. § 2). [W. B. D,] 

ACI'RIPO QAKipiTnro): Honda la Vieja^ Ku, 

2 leagues R. of Mondaf a town of Hispania Baetica, 

on a lofty momitain. Ptolemy calls it a city of the 
Celtici (ii, 4. § 15.) Its site is marked by the rains 
of an aqueduct and a theatre, amidst which many 
coins are found inscribed with the name of the 
place. (Florez, Esp. Sagr. vol. ix. pp. 16 — GO; 
Eckliel, vol. i. p. 14.) [P. 8.] 
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ACIRIS (^AKipLs\ a river of Lucaiiia, mentioned 
botli bj Plinv and Strabo, as flowing near to He- 
raclea on tlie K side, as tbe Siris did on tbe S. 
It is still called the Acri or Agri, and has a conree 
of above 50 miles, rising in the Apennines near 
Marsico Nmvo^ and flowing into the Gulf of Ta- 
rentuin, a little to the K. of Policoro^ the site of 
the ancient Heraclea. (Plimiii. 11. s. 15; Strab. 
p. 264.) TheAcmios of the Itinerary is supposed 
by Cluverius to be a corruption of this name, but it 
would appar to be that of a to-WTi, rather than a 
river. (Itin. Ant. p. 104.) [E. H. B.] 

ACIS (A/cLy), a river of Sicily, on the en^tern 
coast of the island, and immediately at the foot of 
Aetna. It is celebrated on account of the mytho- 
logical fable connected with its origin, which was 
ascribed to the blood of the youthful Acis, crushed 
under an enomious rock by his rival Polyphemus. 
(Ovid. Met. xiii. 750, &;c.; Sil. Ital. xiv. 221 — ^226; 
Anth. Lat. i. 148 ; Serv. ad Virg. McL ix, 39, who 
en-oneously writes the name Acinius.) It is evi- 
dently in Elusion to the same stoiy that Theocritus 
speaks of the “sacred waters of Acis.” (AatSos 
Upbv v^iopy Idyll, i. 69.) From this fable itself we 
may infer that it was a small stream gushing forth 
fi'om under a rock; the extreme coldness of its 
waters noticed by Solinus (Solin. 5. § 17) also 
points to the same conclusion. The last circum- 
stance might lead us to identify it with the stream 
now called Fiume Freddo^ hut there is every ap- 
pearance that the towm of Acium derived its name 
from the river, and this was certainly further south. > 
There can be no doubt that Cluverius is right in 
identifying it with the little river still called Finme 
di Jam, known also by the name of the Acqwe 
Grandi, which rises under a rock of lava, and has 
a very short course to the sea^ passing by the 
modem town of Aci Reale (Acium). The Acis 
was certainly quite distinct from the Acesines or 
Asines, with which it has been confounded by 
several writers. (Cluver. SiciL p. 115; Smyth’s 
Sicily, p. 132 ; Ortolani, Diz. Geogr. p. 9 ; Ferrara, 
Fescriz. dell Etna, p. 32.) £E. H. B.J 

A’CIUM, a small town on the E. coast of Sicily, 
mentioned only in the Itinerary (Itin. Ant. p 87), 
wliich places it on the high road from Catana to 
Tauromenium, at the distance of 9 M. P. from the 
former city. It evidently derived its name from 
the little river Acis, and is probably identical with 
the m^riera Aci Reale, a considerable town, about a 
mile from the sea, in the neighbourhood of which, 
on the road to Catania, are extensive remains of 
Roman Thermae. (Biscari, Viaggio in Sicilia, 
p. 22 ; Oriolani, Diz. Geogr. p. 9.) [E. H. B.] 

ACMO'NIA (^Afcfiovia: Eth. ’Aafiovtsds, ’Afcjuo- 
vtos, Acmonensis), a city of Phrygia, mentioned by 
Cicero (Fro Flacc. 1 5.) It w^as on the road from 
Doiylaeum to PMIadclpMa, 36 Roman miles SW. of 
Cotyaeum; and under the Romans belonged to the 
Gonventus Juridicus of Apamea. The site has been 
nxed at Akatkoi; hut it still seems doubtful. (Ha- 
milton, Rf searches, ^* 0 , vol. i. p. 115.) [G. L.J 
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i ACO'NTIA or ACU'TIA (’Axorrla, Strab. p. 

1 152 ; Attoureta, Steph. B.), a to-wn of tbe Yaccaei, in 
Hispania Tanaconensis, on the river Durius (Douro), 
which had a ford here. Its site is unknown. [P. S.] 

ACOiNTISMA, a station in Macedonia on the 
coast and on the \^a Egnatia, 8 or 9 miles eastward 
of Heapolis, is placed by Leake near the end of the 
passes of the Sapaei, which were formed by the 
mountainons coast stretching eastward from Kavdla. 
Tafel considers it to be identical with Ciiristopolis 
and the modem Katdla. ( Armi. Marc, xxvii. 4 ; It. 
Ant. and Hicrocl. ; Leake, Eorihern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 180; Tafel, De Vum Egnatiac Parte Orient 
p. 13, seq.) 

A'CORIS (AKopts),a town of Egjq^t, on the east 
hank of the Kilo in the Cynopoiite Koine, 17 miles 
K- of Antinoopolis. (Ptol. iv. 5. § 59; Tab. Pent.) 

AGRA LEUCE (A/cpa Aeu/c)?), a great city of 
Hispania Tarraconeiisis, founded by Hamilcar Barcas 
(Diod. Sic. XXV. 2), and probably identical wdth the 
Castrum Album of Livy (xxiv. 41). Its yjosition 
seems to have been on the coast of the Sinus Ilici- 
tanus, H. of Ilici, near the modem Alicante (Ukert, 
vol.il pt.l, p. 403). [P.S.] 

ACRAE ^Affpai, Thuc. et alii; A/cpa, Steph. 
B.; "'AKpatai, Ptol; *Afcpatol, Steph. B.; Acren- 
ses, Plin.; FalazzolF), a city of Sicily, situated in 
the southern portion of the island, on a lofty hill, 
nearly due W. of Syracuse, from which it was distant, 
according to the Itineraries, 24 Roman miles (Itin. 
Ant. p, 87 ; Tab. Pent.). It was a colony of Syra- 
cuse, founded, as w’e leam from Thucydides, 70 years 
after its pjarent city, %. e. 663 b. c. (Thuc. vi. 5), 
but it did not rise to any gieat importance, and con- 
tinued almost always in a state of dependence on 
Syracuse, Its position must, however, have Aays 
given it some consequence in a militaiy point of 
view; and we find Dion, wdien marching upn Syra- 
cuse, halting at Acrae to watch the effect of liis pro- 
ceedings. (Hut, Dion, 27, where we should certainly 
read Aiftfpas for MaKpds.') By flie treaty concluded 
by the Romans vith Hieron, king of Syracuse, Acrae 
was included in the dominions of th&t monarch (Diod. 
xxiii. Exc. p. 502), and this was probably the lieiiod 
of its greatest prosperity. During the Second Punic 
War it followed the fortunes of Syracuse, and afforded 
a place of refiige to Hippocrates, after his defeat by 
MarceHus at Acrillae, e. c. 214. (Liv. xxiv. 36.) 
This is the last mention of it in history, and its name 
is not once noticed by Cicero. It was probably in 
his time a mere dependency of Syi'acuse, though it is 
found in Pliny’s list of the “ stipendiariae civitates,’’ 
so that it must then have possessed a separate muni- 
cipal existence. (Plin. iii. 8 ; Ptol. iii. 4. § 14.) 
The site of Acrae wus correctly fixed by Fazello at 
the modem Falas^olo, the lofty and bleak sifrmtion 
of which corresponds with the description of Silius 
Italicus (“tumulis glacialihus Acrae,” xiv. 206), and 
its distance from Syracuse with that assigned by the 
Itineraries. The summit of tlie hill occupied by the 
modem town is said to be still called Acremonte. 

, Fazello speaks of the ruins visible there as “egregium 
I urbis cadaver,” and tlie recent researches and excava- 
tions carried on by the Baron Judica have brought 
: to %ht ancient ranains of much interest. The most 
considemble of these are two theatres, both in veiy 
fair preservation, of which the largest is turned to- 
wards the K., while immediately ;^jacent to it on 
the W. is a much smaller one, hollowed out in great 
part from the rock, and supposed from some pecu- 
Harities in its construction to have been intended to 
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serve as an Odeum^ or theatre for music, Numerous 
other architectural fragments, attesting the existence 
of temples and other buildings, have also been brought 
to light, as T-vell as statues, pedestals, inscriptions, 
and other minor relics. On an adjoining hill are 
great numbers of tombs excavated in the rock, while 
on the hill of Acremonte itself are some monuments 
of a singular character; figures as large as life, hewn 
in relief in shallow niches on the surtUce of the native 
rock. As the principal figui*e in all these sculptures 
appears to be that of the goddess Isis, they must be- 
long to a late period. (Fazell. de Reb, Sic. vol. i, p. 
452 ; Serra di Falco, Antichita di SicUia, vol. Iv. p. 

1 58 , seq. ; Judica, Antichita di Acre.) [E, H. B. j 

ACRAE Q'AKpat), a town in AetoHa of uncer- 
tain site, on the road from Metapa to Conope. 
Steplianus en-oneousiy calls it an Acarnanian town. 
(Pol. V. 13; Steph. B. $. v, ’'A/cpa.) 

ACRAEA (’Axpaia), a mountain in Argolis, op- 
posite the Heraeum, or great temple of Hera. (Pans, 
il 17. § 2; Leake, Alorea, vol. ii. p. 393, Pehpo^i- 
nesiacay p, 263.) 

ACRAETHIA, ACRAEPHIAE, ACRAE- 
PHIUM, ACRAEPHNIUM C^tcpatc^ia, Steph. B. 
s. w.; Herod, wii. 135, Acraephia, Liv. xxxiii. 29; 
Plin. iv. 7. s. 12; ’AKpaicptaij Strab. p.4l0; ’Axpat- 
<piov^ Strab. p. 413.; "‘AKpai^pviov, Pans. ix. 23. § 5: 
rd ’A/fpttiipjt/ia, Theopomp. ap. Steph. B. s. v. ; Eth. 
*AKpaL<pLdioSj '"AKpai^ios, ’AK:pat<pj/m5', ’Axpcu^wc^- 
r7}s, ^Afcpat(l>pi€v9^ Steph. B. s.v.; *AKpat<pi€^Sj 
Bockh, Insor. 1587: iir. Karddiitza% a town of 
Boeotia on the slope of Mt. Ptoura (lirmv) and on 
the eastern bank of the lake Copais, which was here 
called ’AKpat<pls from the town. Acraephia 

is said to have been founded hy Athamas or Acrae- 
pheus, son of Apollo; and according to some writers 
it was the same as the Homeric Ame, Here the 
Thebans took refuge, when their city was destroyed 
by Alexander. It contained a temple of Dionysus. 
(Steph. B. s. V.; Strab. p. 413; Paus, I c.) At the 
distance of 15 stadia from the town, on the right 
of the road, and upon Mt. Ptoum, was a celebrated 
sanctnaiy and oracle of Apollo Ptoiis. This oracle 
was consulted by Mardonius before the battle of 
Plataea, and is said to have answered Ms emissary, 
who was a Carian, in the language of the latter. 
The name of the mountain was derived by some 
from Ptc-us, a son of ApoRo and Euxij)pe, and by 
others from Leto having been frightened (wroew) by 
a boar, when she was about to bring forth in this 
place. Both Acraephia and the oracle belonged to 
Thebes. There was no temple of the Ptoan Apollo, 
properly so called; Plutarch to, 7) mentions a 
^oA.os', but other writers speak only of a i 

UpoPj or panreiov. (Steph. B. s. v. ; i 

Strab. I c.; Paus. 1. c., iv. 32. § 5 ; Herod, viii.135; 
Pint. Pelop. 16.) According to Pausanias the oracle i 
ceased after the capture of Thebes by Alexander; ■ 
but the sanctuary still continued to retain its cele- 
brity, as we see from the gioat Actaepliian inscription, 
wliich Bdddi places in the time of M. Aurelius and 
his son Cumraodus after a.d. 177. It appears from 
this inscription that a festival was celebrated in honour 
of the Ptoan Aijollo every four years. (BSckh, Inscr. 
No. 1625.) The ruins of Acraephia are situated at 
a short distance to the S. of Kardhiizct. The re- 
mains of the acropolis are visible on an isolated hOI, 
a spur of Mt. Ptoum, above the Copaic sea, and at 
its foot on the N. and W. are traces of the ancient 
town. Here stands the church of St. George built 
out of the stones of the old toum, and containing 
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many fragments of antiquity. Li tliis ciiurch Leake 
discovered the gieat inscription alluded to above, 
wMeh is in honour of one of the citizens of the place 
called Epaminondas. The ruins near the fouu ran, 
which is now' called PerdlkohrysiSj probably belong 
to the sanctuary of the Ptoan ApolL"). The poet 
Alcaeus (ap. Strab, p. 413) gave the epithet rpf/m- 
pavov to Mt. Ptoum, and the three summits now 
bear the names of Paled, Strutzim, and Skroponeri 
respectively. These fonii the central part of Jit. 
Ptoum, which in a wider signification extended from 
the Tenerian plain as far as Larymna and the Eu- 
boean sea, separating the Copaic hilve on the E. from 
the lakes of Hylae and Hanna. (LeMie, Korihern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 295, seq. ; drichs, lieism in, 
Griechenland, vol. i. p. 239, seq.; Forchhainmer, 
Bellenika, p. 182.) 

AGEAGAS. [Agbigentum.] 

A'CRIAE or ACIIAEAE (JAttpiai, Paus. iii. 21, 
§ 7, 22. §§ 4, 5; Pol. 5. d9. § 8; *AKpaiai, Strab. 
pp. 343, 363 ; ’'Awpexa, Ptol. iii. 16. § 9 : Eth. A/rpi- 
dTTjs'), a, towm of Laconia, on the eastern side of the 
Laconian bay, 30 stadia S. of Helos. Strabo {I c.) 
describes the Eurotas as flowing into the sea between 
Acriae and Gythium. Acriae possessed a sanctuary 
and a statue of the mother of the gods, which was 
: s:dd by the inhabitants of the town to he the most 
ancient in the Peloponnesus. Leake wms miable to 
discover any remauis of Acriae; the French expedi- 
tion phice its ruins at the harbour of Kokinio. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 229 ; Boblaye, Recherches, 
i p. 95.) 

ACRIDOTHAGI (JAKpiBoc^dyoC), or “Locust- 
eaters,” the name given by Diodorus (iii. 29} and 
Strabo (p. 770) to one of the half-savage trite of 
Aethiopia bordeiing on the Red Sea, who mccived 
tlieir denomiiiaiion from their mode of life or their 
staple food. |"W. H.] 

ACHILLA or ACRILLAE (^AKpihka), a town of 
Sicily, known only from Stephanus of Byzantium 
(s. V.), who tells us that it was not far from Syi*a- 
cuse. But there can be no doubt that it is the same 
place mentioned by Livy (xMv. 35) where the Syra- 
cusan anny under Hippocrates was defeated hy Mar- 
cellus. The old editions of Li’iy have Accillae, 
for which Acrillae, the emendation of Cluverius, has 
been received by all the recent editors. From tills 
passage we leam tlmt it was on the line of march 
from Agrigentimi to Spneuse, and not far from 
Acrae; hut the exact site is undetermined. Plutarch 
{MarceU. 18), in relating the same event, writes the 
name ’A/ciAas or AfirtAAay. [E. H. B.] 

ACEITAS (’A/cpiTas: C. Gallo), the most south- 
erly promontory in Messenia. (Strab. p. 359 ; Piuis. 
iv. 34. § 12 ; Ptol. iii. 16. § 7; PHn. iv. 5. s. 7; 
Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 443.) 

ACROCEEAU'NIA. [Gerauxii JIontes.] 
ACROCORINTHLS. [ComxTiius.] 
ACRO'NIUS LACUS. [Brigaxtlxus Lacus.] 
ACROREIA QAtcpSpeia), the mountainous dis- 
trict of Elis on the borders of Area, din, in which llie 
rivers Peneius and Ladon take their rise. The in- 
habitants of the district were called Aerocreii 
(’AxpwpeiOf), and their towns appear to have been 
Thraustus, Aliura, Opus, and Eupagium. The 
name is used in opposition to KolAi? or Hollow Elis. 
Stephanus (s. v.), who is followed by many modem 
writem, makes Aerocreii a ^o^ra, and places it in 
Triphylia ; hut this error appears to have arismi 
from confounding the Aerocreii with the Paroreatati 
in Triphylia. (Diod. xiv. 17 : Xen. HeU. iii 2. § 
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30j m 4. § 14; Leake, Ilorea, vol. ii* p. 203 j 
Boblaye, Becherches^ p. 123.) 

AGEOTHOTOI, or ACROTHO'I (^AKpSemoy 
Her. idi. 22; ’A/fpo0a>o£, Thxic. iy. 109; Strab, p, 
331; Scyl. p. 26 ; Stepb. B. s. €».; Acroatbon, Mel. 
ii. 2; Acrotbon, Plm. iv. 10. s. 17: £ik. 'AfCp66o>os, 
’AKpo^ctJtrtys), a toYTi in tbe peninsula of Acte, in 
Cbalcidice in Macedonia, situated near tbe extremity 
of tbe peninsula, probably npon tbe site of tbe mo- 
dem Lavra, Strabo, Pliny, and Mela seem ta have 
supposed that Acrotiioiim stood upon tbe site of Mt. 
Atbos ; but tins is an impossibility. [Athos.] It 
■was stated by Mela and other ancient writers that 
tbe inhabitants of Acrotboi lived longer than ordi- 
nary men. Maimerfc and others erroneously suppose 
Acrotboi- to have been tbe same place as tbe later 
Uranopolis. (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol, iii. p. 
149.) 

ACTE' (’Akti^), signified a piece of land running 
into tbe sea, and attached to another larger piece of 
land, but not necessarily by a narrow neck. Thus 
Herodotus gives tbe name of Acte to Asia Mmor as 
compared with tbe rest of Asia (iv. S8), and also to 
Africa itself as jutting out from Asia (iv, 41). 
Attica also was originally called Acte. (Stepb. B. 
a. V,) [Attica.] Tbe name of Acte, however, 
was more specifically applied to the easternmost of 
tbe three promontories jutting out from Cbalcidice 
in Macedonia, on w-bieb Mt. Atbos stands. It is 
spoken of under Athos. 

A'CTIUM (fAKTtov: Etk A/criov, Actius: Adj. 
*AKriatc6sj Actiacus, also ’^Afcrtoy, Actius), a pro- 
montory in Acamania at tbe entrance of tbe Am- 
braciot Gulf (Gzilf of Arta') off which Augustus 
gained bis celebrated victory over Antony and 
Cleopatra, on Sej>tember 2nd, b. c. 31. Them was 
a temple of Apollo on this promontory, which 
Thucydides mentions (i. 29) as situated in tbe 
territory of Anactorium, This temple was of great 
antiquity, and Apollo derived from it the surname 
of Actius and Actiacm, There was also an ancient 
festival named Actia, celebrated here in honour of 
tbe god, A'ugustus after bis victory enki-ged tbe 
temple, and revived the ancient festival, which was 
henceforth celebrated once in four years (-n-evrae- 
TTjpij, ludi quing[uenmdes')j with musical and gym- 
nastic contests, and horse races. (Dion Cass. li. 1 ; 
Suet. Atig. 18.) "We learn from a Greek inscription 
found on the site of Actium, and which is probably 
prior to tbe time of Augustus, that tbe chief priest 
of tbe temple was called TepairoAos, and that bis 
name was employed in official documents, like that 
of tbe first Arcbon at Athens, to mark tbe date. 
(Bbclda, Corpus Inscript No. 1793.) Strabo says 
(p. 325) that tbe temple was situated on an 
eminence, and that below was a plain -vritb a grove 
of trees, and a dock-yard; and in another passage 
(p. 451) be describes tbe harbour as situated out- 
side of tbe gulf. On the opposite coast of Epirus, 
Augustus founded the city of Nicopolis in honour 
of bis victory. [Nreopous.] Actium vras pro- 
perly not a town, though it is sometimes described 
as such; but after tbe foundation of Nicopolis, a 
few buildings sprang up around tbe temple, and it 
served as a kind of suburb to Nicopolis. 

Tbe site of Actium has been a subject of dispute, 
Tbe accompanying plan of tbe entrance of the 
Ambraciot gnlf, taken from the map published^ by 
Lieut. Wolfe (.fournal of the Ropal Geographical 
Society^ vol, iii.) will give tbe reader a clear idea of 
tbe locality. 
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1. Euins of Prevesa. 

2. C. La Scara, 

3. Prom. Actium. La 

Pmta, 

4. C. Afadonm, 


5. Temple of Apollo. 

Fort La Fmiia. 

6. Azio. 

7. Anactorium. 

8. Vonitza. 

P. Bag of Prevesa. 


Tbe entrance of tbe Ambraciot gulf lies between 
the low point off Acamania, on which stands jPori 
La Pmta (5), and tbe promontory of Epirus, on 
which stands the modem towm of Prevesa (1), 
near the site of tbe ancient Nicojx)]is. The nar- 
rowest part of this entrance is only 700 yards, 
but the average distance between tbe tw'o shores is 
half a mile. After passing tbrotigb this strait, tbe 
coast turns abruptly round a small point to the SE., 
forming a bay about 4 miles in ■width, called the 
Bag of Prevesa (P). A second entrance is then 
formed to the larger basin of the gnlf by the two 
high capes of La Scara (2) in Epeiriis, and of 
Madonna (4) in Acamania, the width of this 
second entrance being about one mile and a half. 
Now some modern xvriters. among others DAnviile, 
suppose Actium to have been situated on Cape 
Madorma^ and Ametorium, ■which Strabo (p. 451) 
describes as 40 stadia from Actium, on La Punta. 
Two reasons have led them to adopt this conclusion : 
first, because the mins on C. Madonna are some- 
times called Azio (6), which name is apjmrently a 
corruption of tbe ancient Actium; and, secondly, 
because tbe temple of Apollo is said by Strabo to 
have stood ou a height, which description answers 
to tbe rocky eminence on C. Madonna^ and not to 
tbe low peninsula of La Punta. But these reasons 
are not conclusive, and there can be no doubt that 
tbe site of Actium corresponds to La Punta. Por 
it should be observed, first, that tbe name Azio 
is unknown to tbe Greeks, and appears to have been 
introduced by the Venetians, who conjectured that 
tbe mins on C. Madonna were those of Actium, 
and therefore invented tbe word; and, secondly, that 
though Strabo peaces tbe temple of Apollo ou a 
height, be does not say that this height was on the 
sea, but on the contrary, that it was at some little 
distance from the sea. In othej- respects Strabo's 
evidence is decisive in favour of the identification of 
Actium with La Punta. He says that Actium is 
one point which forms the entrance of the bay; and 
it is clear that he considered the entrance of the 
bay to be between Prevesa and La Pmta, because 
he makes the breadth of the strait “ a little more 
than fom- stadia,” or half a mile, which is true 
when applied to the first narrow entrance, but not 
to the second. That the strait between Prevesa 
and La Punta was regarded as the entrance of the 
, Ambraciot gulf, is dear, not only from the distance 
assigned to it by Strabo, but from the statements of 
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Foiybius (iv. 83), wlju makes it 5 stadia, of Seylax AD AXE .Pkilostur^r. ILE. iii- 4). I'nllnd 

(■e?. KacTiTw/roi), who makes it 4 stadia, and of ATHAXA by riiiiy (vL 28, s. 32), ami AILIBIA 
Pliny (iv. 1) who makes it 500 paces. Anactoriiim FELIX (^Afta§ia in the of 

is described by Strabo us “ situated within the bay,” Arrian (p. 14), now Aden, the chief seaport in the 
while Actiom makes “ the mouth of the bay.” country of Honieritue o!i the S. coast of .Arnida. 
(Strub. pp. 325, 451.) Aniictorium, therefore, It became at a very early poriMl the <;reut jiiurt 
must be placed on the promontoiy of <7, for the trade between Egypt, Amahia, and India; 

[For its exact site, see AxACToriiuar.] The testi- and althoiidi destroyed by the IJumans, i^'ohaldr by 
moiiy of StraljK) is confirmed by that of Dion Aelius Gallus in his expedititva against A^rulia, lii 
Cassius. The latter writer says (L 12) that the reign of Augustus, it s])er‘dily revived, arvi has 
Actium is a temple of xVpollo, and is situated, ever since remained a plac-e of m»te. It ija> iwIsvAi 
before the mouth of the strait of the Ambraciot conspicuously willriu the last ibw years, liaving 
gulf, over against the harbours of Xicopolis.” fallen into the possession of the English, and 
bieero tells us («d Fiwh xvi. 6, 9) that in coasting one of the stations for the steamers wiiidi r.avic'ate 
from Patrae to Corey ra he touched at Actiam, the Fed Sea. [AMh] 

which he could hardly have done, if it were so km A'DDUA (5 ’ASadar: Addei)^ a river of Gallia 
out of his way as the inner strait between €. La Cisalpiiia, one of t}je largest of the tidbutaries wliiv-h 
Scara and C. 2fadoiwa. Thus we come to the bring down the waters uf the Alps to the Po. it rises 
conclusion that tl)e promontory of Actium was the in the Iihaclian Alps near and tiows through 

modern La Punta ^1)^ -ind that the temirie of the ValteUine^ into the Laciis Larius or Lago di 
Apollo was situated a little to the S., outside the £7o/»o, from which it again issues at its south- eastern 
strait, probably near the Fort La Pwita (5). extremity near Lecco^ and from thence has a course 

A few remarks are necessary resj^eoting the site of above 50 miles to the Po, -which it joins bctvreeu 
of the battle, which has conferred its chief celebrity Placentia and Cremona. Dming this latter part 
upon Actium. ''ilie fleet of Antony was stationed its course it seems to have formed the limit between 
in the Bag of Preresa (P). His troops had built the Iiisubres and the Cenomaiii. It is a broad and 
towers on each t^ide of the inoulli of the strait, and rapid stream; the clearness of its blue waters, re- 
they occupied the channel itself with their ships, suiting from their passage through a deep lake, is 
Their camp was near the temple of Apllo, on a alluded to by Chiudian (.De 17. Cons. lion. 198). 
level spacious ground. Augustus was encamped Strabo erroneously }.>kces its soun*es in Mt. Ar>u la, 
on the opposite coast of Eidrus, on the spot where where, according to him, the LTiine also rises: it is 
Xico{M)iis afterwards shxxl ; Ids fleet appears to have probable that he was iinpriectly acquainted with 
been stationed in the Bay of Gomaros, now the this ptirt of the Alps, mid supi^cjsed the stream which 
luubour of Mitika, to the N. of Kieopolis, in the descends from the Splinjm to the head of the lake 
Ionian sea. Antony was absent from his anny at of Como to be the original Addun, instead of the 
Patrae; but as soon as he heard of the arrival ranch larger river wliicli enters it from the Val- 
of Augustus, he proceeded to Aetiiim, and after telline. (Strab. iv. pp. 192,204; v, p, 213; Plin. 
a short time cros.sed over the strait to Prevesa, iii. 16. s. 20; Pol. ii. 32, xxxiv. 10; Tm.BlsLii. 
and pitched his camp near that^of Augustus. But 40.) [E, H. B,] 

ha\dng exi^erienced some misfortunes, he subse- ADIABE'XE (’ASia^Tjr/f;). [Assyeia.] 
quently re-crossed the strait and joined the main ADIS or ADES ('ABisfAdrjs: prob. Rhados).,t% 
body of his army at Actium. By the advice of considerable city of Africa, on the Gulf of Tunis, in 
Cleopatra he now determined to return to Eg>pt. the Cartliaginian territory, which Eegiihis besieged 
He accordingly sailed out of tlie strait, but was and took, and before wiiich he defeated the Cartlia- 
compellud by the manoe^^v^es of Augustus to fight, ginians, in the 10th year of the first Punic Wm*, 
After the kittle had lasted some hours Cleopatra, b.c. 255. (Pol. i. 30.) As there is no subsequent 
who was followed by Antony, sailed tlumgli the mention of the place, it is sii])posed to liave be«-n 
middle of the contending fleets, and took td' flight, supplanted, or at legist reduced to iusigrulicance, by 
They succeeded in making their escape, but most the later town of Maxula. [1*. S.] 

of their ships were destroyed. The 'battle was, ADO^NIS Nuhr el Thralibn). a smvAX 

therefore, fought outside of the strait, between La river of Syria, wdiich rising in Blount Libaniis emei’S 
Punta and Prevesa (elw rcav (rreveSp^ Dion Cass, the Mediterranean a few miles to the S. of Byblus. 
1. 31), and not in the Bay of Prevesa, as is stated Maimdrell records the fact wliieh he hinisrii’ wit- 
hy some writers. (Dion Cass. 1, 12, seq.; Leake, nessed, that after a sudden fall of rain, the rivor 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 28, seq.; Wolfe, he.) descending in flwds is tinged of a deep red by the 
AT)ADA (“'ASaSa; PtL ’ASadeus, Ptol.; *A5a- soil of the hills in which it takes its rise, and imjaris 
Sdrr} in old edit, of Strabo; ’OSdda, Hierock), a this colour to the sea for a considerable di^taIU'e. 
town in Fisidiu of uncertain site. On coins of Va- Hence some have sought to explain the legend of the 
lerian and Gallieiras we find AAAAEHN. Adada beautiful Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar on 
is mentioned hi the Councils as the see of a bi&hop. Mount Libanus (Strab. p. 755; Lumn, dc JJai 
(Artemiod. aj). Strab. xii. p. 5?0; Ptol. v. 5. ^8; Sg7\ 6; Fiin. v. 20.; iJsohu. Dionys. iii. SO, xx. 
Hicrocl. }>. 674, with Wesseling’s note.) 144.) [W. Ih] 

A'DAXA (ra^'ASaj'a: Nth. *A5aj/eus), a town of ADOEEUS, the name of a mountain uf Galatia, 
Cilicia, which keeps its ancient name, on the west now Elmah Dagh, in the nelchlKuirhood ofPessiuus, 
side of the Sarus, now the or Sgkdn. It in Asia. Livy (xxxviii. IS.) ^ays that it euntains 

lay on the miiiiary road from Tarsus to Isaus, in a the source of the river Sangarius. [G. L.] 

fertile country. There arc the remains of a portico. A DOES!. [Aonsi.] 

Pompey settled here some of the Cilidan pirates ADEAA (*A5pda. Kiiseb. Onomast. : Tiol. 

whom he had compelled to submit. (Appian, Miik. v. 15. §23: LXX. 'Ebpaelp, 'E^paip : Eng,' Vers. 
96.) Dion Cassius (xhii. 31) speaks of Tarsus Ebeei : and probably the ^Adpaacros of Hierodcs, 
and Adana being ahvays quarrelling. [G. L.] p. 273 ; Bi'aa), a towm in Palestine, near the sources 
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of the river Hieroinax, and deeply embayed in the. 
spars of tlic mountain cliain of Heniioii. Before 
tiif? conquest of Canaan by Joshua, it was one of tlie 
chief cities of 0", kiii<r of Ikmliun. Aftef his defeat. 
ami sbarb it was assigned to the half tribe of Ma- 
nas'^ch. settled on tlie eastern side of Jordan. 

It was the scat of a, Cliristiau bishop at an early time, 
and a liisliop tJ Adraa sat in the council of Glenda 
(a. d. SS I ), and of Chalcedon (a. r>. 451). By the 
Greeks it was cnJIcil A(.li*aa, and by the Cnisaders , 
Adratmn. Its rains cover a circuit of alrout 2 miles, j 
of which the most important is a large }.-ectangular 
biiihliiig, surrounded by a double covered colonnade, 
and with a cistern in the middle. (Numbers, xxi 33; 
Deuteron. i. 4, iii. 10 ; Joshua xii. 4, xiii. 12, 31 ; 
Joseph. Antiq. iv. 5. § 42 ; Biickingliam, Travels, 
voL ii. p. 146 ; Burckliardt, id, p.241.) [W.B.D.] 

ADBAISTAE {A^paiarai), a people of N. India 
(the J\i/(jah), rdth a capital city Pimprama (Ui/t- 
TTpapa), which Alexander reached in a day's journey 
from the Ilydraotes {Eavee'), on his march to 
Siingnla. (Arrian. A nab. v. 22. § 3.) Lassen iden- 
tities them ^Yi^h the inotleni Araiias {Pentapotamia, 
p.25). [P.S.] 

ADB^VMI'TAE or ATRAMI'TAE (Plin. yi. 28. 
s. 32; ASpaplrai, Ptoh; Arrian, /Vn)>. p. 15), an 
Arabian tribe in the distiict Chatramotitis of Ajabia 
F tdix. They were situated on the coast of the Bed Sea 
eastward of Aden, and their name is still preserved 
in the modern lladramaut. Like their immediate 
neighbours in Arabia Felix, tlie Adramilae w’ere 
actively engaged in the drag and spice trade, of 
which their capital Sabbatha was tlie emporium. 
They were governed by a race of kings, who bore 
the family or official title of Eleazar. [CHATitA- 
MOTITAE.] [W. B. B.] 

ADEAMYE^NTTUS SINUS. [ADiUJCYTTitjM; 
Aeolis.] 

ADEASrrTTIUJVI or ADRAAIYTETOI (ASpa- 

pvrriovf, *AdpapvTT€ioy, Arpa/aiimoy, Arpa/avr- 
reiop; Eth. ABpapvrrriv6s, Adramyttenus : Adra- 
wMi or Edr&ndt'), a towm situated at the head of the 
bay, called from it Adi-amyttenus, and on the river 
Caicus, in Mysia, and on the road from the 
pontus to Pergamum, According to tradition it vifas 
founded by Adramys, a brother of Croesus, Hng of 
Lydia; but a colony of Athenians is said to have sub- 
sequently settled there. (Strab. p. 606.) The place 
certainl,y became a Creek tomi. Thucydides (v. 1 ; 
viii. 108) also mentions a settlement here from 
Delos, made by Ibe Delians whom the Athenians 
removed from the island b. c. 422. After tlie 
establishment of the dynasty of the kings of Per- 
gamum, it was a seaport of some note ; and that it 
had some shipping, appears from a ]>assage in the 
Acts of the Apostles (xxrii. 2). Under the 
Eomans it was a Conveiitus Juridieiis in the pro- 
vince of Asia, or place to which the inhabitants of 
the district resorted as the. coui*t town. There are 
no traces of ancient remains. [G. L.] 

ADRANA {Eder), a river of Gei'many in the 
territory of the Cdiatti, near Cassel (Tac. Ann. i. 56.) 

ADRANS, ADRA'NA, ADKA'NTE(ra ASpam, 
Zos. ii. 45; Hadiuvns, lliner. Hieros, p. 560: St. 
Oswald on the Draiiberg), a town in Noricura, situ- 
ated between the towns Aenioiia and Geleia, in the 
valley separating Mt. Cetius from hit. Caiwancas. 

A vestige of its Roman origin or occupation still . 
survives in its local appellation of Trajaner-^dorf or 
Trajan’s-thorpe. (Itm. Anton.) [W. B, D.] 

ADRA'NUhl, or IIADRA'NUhl (ASpawV, Diod. 
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Steph. B- Hadranusi. Sil Ital. : Eth. Adpap'mjs, 
Hadran 2 tan^.s : Ade7'?id),a city of the interior of Sicilv, 
situated at the fwt of the western slope of Mt. Aetna 
above the valley of the Simeto, and about 7 mile.s from 
Centilripi. AVe learn from Diodorus (xiv. 37) that 
there existed here from very ancient times a temple 
of a local deity named Adramis, whose worship was 
extensivtdy spread through Sicily, and appears to have 
been connected with that of the Palici. (He^^ycb. s. v. 
UaKmoi,') But there wns no cltij if the nauio iinril 
tlie year 400 b. c. when it was founded by tiii.* elder 
Dionysius, with’ a riew' to extend his power and in- 
fluence in the interior of the island, (i)iud. 1. c.) 
It probably continued to be a dt'pendeiiey <.*f Syra- 
cuse; but in 345 b. c. it fril into tlie hands of Ti- 
moleon, (Id. x\i. 68; Pint. Timol 12.) It was 
one of the cities taken by tlie Itomans at the com- 
mencement of the First Punic War (Diod. xxiii. 
Exc. Hoesch. p, 501), and pirobably on this account 
continued afterwards in a relation to Rome inferior 
to that of most other Sicilian cities. This may per- 
haps account fn* the circumstance that its name is 
not once mentioned by Cicero (see Zuinpt ad Cic. 
Verr. iii. 6, p. 437) ; but we learn from Pliny that 
it was in his time included in the class of the ‘‘ sti- 
peiidiariae ciiritates ” of Sicily. (ZT. N. iii. 8.) 

Both Diodorus and Plutarch speak of it as a small 
town owing its imjxntance cliiefiy to the sanctity of 
its temple; but existing remains prove that it must 
have been at one time a place of some consideration. 
These consi.st of portions of the ancient walls and 
towers, built in a massive style of large squared blocks 
of lava; of masshn substractions, supposed to have 
been those of the temple of Adranus; and the ruins 
of a large building wliicli aj)pears to have belonged 
to Roman Thermae. Numerous sepuk-hres also 
have been discovered and excavated in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The modem town of Ademb re- 
tains the ancient site as ■v'ell as name : it is a consi- 
derable place, with above 6000 inhabitants. (Bis- 
cm.,Viaggm in Sicilia, pp, 57 — 60; Ortolani, Dw?. 
Geogr, ^Ua Sidlia, p. 13 ; Bulk dell. Inst. Arch. 
1843, p. 129.) 

Stephanns Byzantiniis speaks of the eityas situated 
on a river of tire same name ; this was evidently no 
other than the northern branch of the Simeio (Sy- 
maetlius) which is still often called the Fiimied’ 
AdeTUQ. [E. H.B.] 



COIN OF ABXUNUM. 

ATOU, AT1i!a,_ IIADBIA, or HA'TRIA 

(ASpta or Arpia). It is impossible to establish any 
distinction betw^een these forms, or to assign the one 
(as has been done by several authors) to one city, 
and another to the other. The oldest form appears 
to have been Hatria, which we find on coins, while 
Habeia is that used in all inscriptions : some M8S. 
of livy have Adeia, and others Atkia. Pliny 
tells us that Ateia tvas the more ancient fonn, 
which w^as afterwards changed into Adeia, but the 
Greeks seem to hat'e early used ASp'ia for the city 
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as well as 'ASplas for tlie sea. 1. A city of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, situated between tbe P§dus and the 
Athesis, not far from their mouths, and still called 
Adria. It is now distant more than 14 miles from 
the sea, hut was originally a sea-port of great cele- 
brity. Its foundation is ascribed to Diomed by 
Stephanus Byzantinus, and some other late writers : 
Justin also (xx. 1), probably follomng Theopompus, 
calls it a city of Greek origin ; but these testimonies 
are far outweighed by those of the Roman writers, 
who agree in describing it as an Etruscan colony. 
It was probably estabh’shed at the same period with 
their other settlements on the north side of the 
Apennines, and became, from its psition, the prin- 
cipal emporium for their trade mth the Adiiaticj 
by which means it attained to so flourishing a con- 
dition, as to have given name to the gulf, or prtion 
of tlie sea in its immediate neighbourhood, from , 
whence the appllation was gradually extended to j 
the vrhole of the inland sea still called the Adriatic. | 
To tliis period may also be ascribed the great canals 
and works which facilitated its communications with 
the adjoining rivers, and through them with the 
interior of Cisalpine Gaul, at the same time that 
they drained the marshes w'hich would otherwise 
have rendered it uninliabitable. (Liv- v. 33 ; Plin. iii. 
16. s. 20; Strab. v. p. 214; Y&cro deL. L.y. 161; 
Festus, p. 13, ed. Miilier; Pint. CamiU, 16.) 
Notwithstanding its early celebrity, we Imve scarcely 
any information concerning its history; hut the de- 
cline of its pwer and prosprity may reasonably be 
ascribed to the conquest of the neighbouring countries 
by the Gauls, and to the consequent neglect of the 
canals and streams in its neighbourhood. The in- 
creasing commerce of the Greeks with the Adriatic 
probably contributed to the same result. It has 
been suppsed by some wiitcrs that it received, at 
different priods, Greek colonics, one from Epidamnus 
and the other from Syracuse; but both statements 
appear to rest upn misconceptions of the pssages 
of Diodorus, from which they arc derived. (Diod. ix. 
Exc. Vat. p. 17, XV. 13; in both of which passages 
the wrords rhu ’ASpiav certainly rcfer to the Adriatic 
sea or gulf, not to the city, the name of wrhich is 
always feminine,') The abundance of vases of 
Greek manufacture found here, of precisely similar 
character with those of Nok and sufBciently 

attests a gr^t amount of Greek intercourse and 
^uence, hut cannot be admitted as any proof of a 
Greek colony, any more than in the parallel case of 
Vulci. (R.Rochette in ^eAnnali delt Jmt. Arch, 
vol. vi. p. 292; Welcker, Vasi di Adria in the 
JBiilleUino dell Inst, 1834, p. 134.) Under the 
Romans Adria appears never to have been a place of 
much consequence. Strabo (Z.c.) spaks of it as a 
small town, communicating by a short navigation 
with the sea; and we learn from Tacitus (Ekt, iii, 
12) that it was still accessible for the light Libur- 
nian ships of war as late as the time of ViteUius. 
After the fill of the Western Empire it was included 
in tlie exarchate of Ravenna, but fell rapidly into 
decay during the middle ages, though it never ceased 
to exist, and always continued an episcopl see. 
Since the opening of new canals it has considerably 
revived, and has now a population of 10,000 souls. 
Considerable remains of the ancient city have been 
discovered a little to the south of the modem town 
tovs’-ards Ravegnaiw ; they are all of Roman date, and 
comprise the ruins of a theatre, baths, mosaic pave- 
ments, and prt of the ancient walls, all wliieh ha%’^e 
Exin buried to a considerable depth under the accu- 
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mulations of allurial soil. Of the numerous minor 
antiquities discovered there, the most intei-esting are 
the vases already alluded to. (See Miilier, 
i. p. 229, and the authors there cited.) The coins 
ascribed to this city certainly belong to Adria in 
Picenum. 

A river of the same name (d ’ASpias) is men- 
tioned by Hecataeus (ap. Steph. Byz, s, v.\ and by 
Theopompus (ap. Strab. vii. p. 317); it is called 
by Ptolemy ^Arpiavhs rrorap-ds^ and must pro- 
bably be the same called by the Romans Tartarus 
(Plln. iii. 16. s. 20), and still known in the upper 
part of its course as the Tartaro, It rises in the 
hills to the SE. of the Lago di Garda^ and ^lo^vs 
by the modern Adria^ but is known by the name of 
Canal Bianco in the low'er part of its, course; it 
communicates, by canals, with the Pound the Adige. 

2. A city of Picenum, still called AtH^ situated 
I about 5 miles from the Adriatic Sea, betw’een the 
I rivers Yomanus and Matrinus. According to the 
I Itinerary it was distant 15 Roman miles from Cas- 
I tram Novum, and 14 from Teate. (I tin. Ant. pp. 
308, 310, 313; comp. Tab. Pent.) It has been 
supposed, with much probability, to be of Etruscan 
origin, and a colony from the more celebrated city of 
the name (Mazocchi, Tah. IJeract p, 532 ; Slilller, 
Eti'mher, vol. i. p. 145), though w*e have no his- 
torical evidence of the fact. It has also been 
generally admitted that a Greek colony was founded 
there by Dionysius the Elder, at the time that he 
was seeking to establish his imwer in the Adriatic, 
about B. c. 385; but this statement rests on very 
doubtful authority (Etjun. Blagn. v. *A$pias), and 
no subsequent trace of the settlement is found in 
history. The first certain historical iiotice we find of 
Adria is the establishment of a Roman colony there 
about 282 b.c. (Liv. Epit. xi. ; Mad vig, de Coloniis, 
p. 298.) In the early part of the &cond Punic 
War (b.c. 217) its temtoiy -was ravaged by Han- 
nibal; but notwithstanding this calamity, it ivas one 
of the IS Latin colonies wdiich, in b. c. 209, were 
fuitlfful to the cause of Rome, and willing to con- 
tinue their contributions both of men and money. 
(Div. xxii. 9, xxvii. 10; Polyb. iii, 88.) At a later 
perifxi, as we learn from the Liber de Colmiiis, it 
must have received a fresh colony, probably under 
Augustus; hence it is termed a Colonia, both by 
Pliny and in inscriptions. One of these gives it the 
titles of “ Colonia Aelia Hadria,” ^vhence it would 
appear that it had been re-establislied by the em- 
peror Hadrian, whose family was oiigiiiaHy derived 
from hence, though he was himself a native of 
Spain. (Lib. Colon, p. 227 ; Plin. JI. iV, iii. 13. 
s. 18; Orell. Inscr, no. 148, 3018; Grater, p. 1022 ; 
Zumpt de Colon, p. 349; Spartian, Eadnan, 1.; 
Victor, Epit. 14.) The territory of Adria (ager 
Adrianas), though subsequently included in Picenum, 
appears to have originally fonned a separate and in- 
dependent district, hounded on the N. by the river 
Voraanus ( Vomano)^ and on the S. by the [Hatrinus 
(la Piomid); at the mouth of this latter river %vas 
a towm bearing the name of Matkhstuxx, whicli 
served as the poi-t of Adria; the city itself stood on 
a hill a few miles inland, on the same site still 
occupied by the modem Atri^ a place of some con- 
sideration, with the title of a city, and the see of a 
bishop. Great part of the circuit of the ancient 
w’alls may be stiU traced, and mosaic jmvements 
and other remains of buildings are also prcserved. 
(Strab. V. p. 241; Sil. Ital. viii. 439; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§62; Mela, ii. 4; liftmanelli, vol iii. p 307.) xVc- 
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cording to tire Itin, Ant. (pp. 308, 310) Adiia was 
tile pint of junction of the Via Salaria and Vsderia, 
a circumstance which probably contributed to its 
imprtance and dourisliing condition under the 
Koman empire. 

It is now genei-ahy adniitted, tiiat the coins of 
Adria (with the legend Hat.) belong to the city of 
Piceiiiun; but great difference of opinion has been 
entertained as to their age. They belong to the 
class commonly knoivn as Aes Grave, and are even 
among the heaviest spcimens known, exceeding in 
weight tlie most ancient Eornan asses. On tills 
account they have been assigned to a very remote 
antiquity, some referring tliem to the Etruscan, 
others to the Greek, settlers. But there seems much 
reason to believe that they are not really so ancient, 
and belong, in fact, to the Eoman colony, which was 
founded previous to the general reduction of the 
Italian brass coinage. (Eokhel, vol. i. p. 98 ; Muller, 
Miruslser, vol. i. p. 308; Bockh, Metrologie^ P- 379 ; 
hlonnosen, Ba^ Romuche Munzwesen,^ p. 231 ; Mil- 
lingen, Numumatigae de Vltalie^ p. 216.) [E.BLB.] 



ADRIATICUM MARE (6 ASpfas), is the name 
given both by Greek and Latin writers to the inland 
sea still called theA cHaieb, which seprates Italy from 
Illyricum, Daiinatia and Epirus, and is connected 
at its southern extremity with the Ionian Sea. It 
appears to have been at first regarded by the Gr^ks 
as a mere gulf or inlet of the Ionian Sea, whence the 
expression d *AJ5pia$ (/cdATros sc.), which first came 
into use, became so firmly established that it always 
maintained its ground among the Greek writers of 
the best ages, and it is only at a later priod or in 
exceptional eases that we find the expressions rj 
^Adpidvri or ’AdpiciTiK^ ^dAacrcra^ (The former ex- 
pression is employed by Scymnus Cliius, 368; and 
the latter in one instance by Strabo, iv. p. 204.) 
The Latins frequently teimed it klARE Superum, 
the Upper Sea, as opposed to the Tyrrhenian or 
Lower Sea (Mare Inferum) ; and the phrase is copied 
from them by Polybius and other Greek writers. It 
appars probable indeed that this vras the common or 
vernacular expression among the Romans, and that 
the name of the Adriatic was a mere geographical 
designation, perhaps borrowed in tlie first instance 
from the Greeks. Tlie use of Adria or Hadria 
in Latin for the name of the sea, was certainly a 
mere Graecism, first introduced by the ^ pets (Hor. 
Carm. i. 3. 15, hi. 3. 5, &c. ; Catull. *xxxvi. 15), 
though it is sometimes used by prose writers also. 
(Senec. Ep, 90; Mela, ii. 2,&c.) 

According to Herodotus (i. 163) the Phocaeans 
were the first of the Greeks who discovered the Adri- 
atic, or at least the first to explore its recesses, but 
the Phoenicians must have been well acquainted with 
it long before, as they had traded with the Venetians 
for amber from a very early period. It has, indeed, 
been contended, tliat d 'ABpirjs in Herodotus (both 
hx this passage and in iv. 33, v, 9) means not the 
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sea or gulf so called, but a region or district about 
the head of it. But iu this case it seems liighlv 
improbable that imecisely the same expression sliouid 
have come into general use, as we certainly find it 
not long after the time of Herodotus, for” the sea 
itself.* Hecataeus also (if we can tmst to the ac- 
curacy of Stephanas B. a. f . ’ASpias) appars to have 
used the full expression kqAttos ^Adptas. 

The natural hraits of the Adriatic are veiy clearly 
marked by the contraction of the oppsite shores at 
its entrance, so as to fonn a kind of strait, not ex- 
ceeding 40 G. miles in breadtli, between the Acro- 
ceraundan promontory in Epiras, and the coast of 
Calabria near Hydruntum, in Italy. This is accord- 
ingly correctly assumed both by Strabo and Pliny as 
the southern limits of the Adriatic, as it was at an 
earlier priod by Scylax and PoI^Eius, the latter of 
whom expressly tells us that Oricus was the first city 
on the right liand after entering the Adiiatic, 
(Strah. vii. p. 317; Piin. iii. 1 1. s. 16; Serlax, § 14, 
p, 5, § 27, p. 11; Pol. vii. 19; Mela, ii. 4.) But 
it appeals to have been some time before the appel- 
lation was received in this definite sense, and the use 
of the name both of the Adriatic and of the Ionian 
Gulf was for some time very vague and fiuctuating. 
It is probable, that in the eai-liest times the name of 
3 ’Afipitts was confined to the part of the sea in the 
iimn^ate neighbourhood of Adria itself and the 
mouths of the Padirs, or at least to the nppr prt 
near the head of the gulph, as in the passages of 
Herodotus and Hecataeus above cited; but it seems 
that Hecataeus himself in another pssfige (ap. 
Sieph. B, 5. •*;. *"l£rTpoi) described the Istrians as 
dwelling on the Ionian gulf, and Hellamcus (ap, 
Bwn. llal. i. 28) spke of the Pa^lus as flowing into 
the Ionian gulf. In like manner Thucydides (L 24) 
describes Epidamnus as a city on the right hand as 
you enter the Ionian gulf. At tliis period, there- 
fore, the latter expression seems to have been at 
least the more common one, as applied to the whole 
sea. But very soon after we find the orators Lysias 
and Isocrates employing the term 3^A3ptas in its 
more extended sense; and jScylax (who must have 
been nearly contemporary with the latter) ex- 
pressly tells us that the Adriatic and Ionian gulfs 
were one and the same. (Lys. Or. c. Biog. § 38, 
p. 908; Isocr. JPMlipp. § 7; Scylax, § 27, p. 11.) 
From this tune no change appears to have taken 
place in the use of the name, I ’ASpias being fami- 
liarly used by Greek writers for the modem Adriatic 
(Theophr. iv. 5. §§2,6; Pseud. Aristot. de Mirah. 
§§ 80, 82; Scynm. Ch. 132, 193, &c.; Pol. is. 
17, iii. 86, 87, &c.) until after the Christian era. 
But subsequently to that date a very singular change 
was introduced; for while the name of the Adriatic 
Gulf (3 ’A5/4ay, or ^AdpiariKhs h:6\vos) became re- 
stricted to the upper portion of the inland sea now 
known by the same name, and tlie lower portion nearer 
the strait or entrance was commonly known as the 

* The expressions of Polybius (iv. 14, 16) cited by 
Miiller (^Etrusker^ i. p. 141) in support of this 
view,, certainly cannot be relied on, as the name of 
d Afipfos w'as fully established as that of the sea^ 
long before his time, and is repeatedly used by him- 
self in this sense. But his expressions are singu- 
larly vague and fiuctuating: thus we find within a 
few pag^, 3 Korh rov *A3pl<iv udkiros, 3 rod Travros 
*A3plov fivxds, 3 *A3pcartK3s pvxds, g Kara 
^A§p(oaf ^dAaTTa,otc. (See Schweighauser’s Lidexto 
Poiybias, p. 197.) 
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Ionian Gulf, the sea without that entiuiice, previously tlie same name, that some later writers have derived 
known as the Ionian or Sicilian, came to he called the appellation of the sea from Adria in Ficeniiin, 
the A driatic Sea. The beginning of this altera- which was situated at some distance from the coast, 
tion may already be found in Strabo, who speaks of and is not knowm to have been a place of any im- 
the Ionian Gulf as a part of the Adriatk: but it portance in early times. [E. H. B.] 

is found fully developed in Ptolemy, who makes the ADEGME'TIIiL [Hadeuhetum.] 
promontory of Garganus the limit between the Adri- ADBXJS (Alharagena^. a river of Hispania Lusi- 
atic Gulf (d ’ASp-as koKtxos) and the Ionian Sea tanica, flowing from the K, into the Anas (Guculi- 
(to Twj'ioj' ireAayos), while he calls the sea which ami) opposite toJBadajoz (liin. Ant. p. 418; Ukeit, 
bathes the eastern shores of Bruttium and Sicily, vol. ii. pt. 1, pp. 289 — 392). [E. S.] 

the Adriatic ^ea (r6 ^ABpiartKov TrdKayos): and AJDXJA''TICA or ADUA'TUCA, a castclluni or 
although the later geographers, Dionysius Periegetes fortified place mentioned by Caesar (B. G.xL 32) 
and Agathemerus, apply the name of the Adriatic as situated about the centre of the country of the 
within the same limits as Strabo, the common usage Eburones, the greater part of which country lay 
of historians and other wiiters under the Homan between the Mosa QMaas) and the Bhenus. There 
Empire is in confonnity with that of Ptolemy. Thus is no furtlier indication of its position in Caesar, 
w^o find them almost uiiifomily speaking of the Q. Cicero, who was posted here with a legion in 
Ionian Giitf for the lower part of the modern Adri- B. c. 53, sustained and repelled a sudden attack of 
atic : wliile the name of the latter had so completely the Sigambri (B. G. vi. 35, &c.), in the same camp 
superseded the original appcilatiou of the loniatf Sea in which Titurius and Aunmculeius had wintered in 
for that which bathes the western shores of Greece, b, o. 64 (B. G. v. 26). If it be the same place as 
that PMlostratus speaks of the isthmus of Corinth the Aduaca Tungrorum of the Antonine Itinerary, 
as separating the Aegaean Sea from the Adriatic, it is the modem in the Belgian prorince 

And at a still later period we find Procopius and of Limburg, wdiere there are remains of oldwmlls, 
Orosius still further extending the apj»ellation as far and many antiquities. Though only a castellum or 
as Crete on the one side, and Slalta on the other, temporary fort in Caesar’s time, the place is likely 
(Ptol. Hi. 1. §§ 1, 10. 14, 17, 26, 4. §§ 1, 8; enough to have been the site of a larger town at 
Dionys. Per. 92 — 04, 380, 481; Agathemer. i. 3, ii. a later date. ’ [G. L.] 

14; Appian, Spr. 63, B. C. ii. 39, iii. 9, v. 65; ADUA'TICI QArovaTiKol, Dion Cass.), a peo- 
Diou Cass. xli. 44, xiv, 3 ; Hero<iian. viii. 1 ; Phi- pie of Belgic Gaul, the neighbours of the Eburones 
lostr, Iniagg. ii. 16; Pausan. v. 25. § 3, viii. 54. § and Nervii. They w'ere the descendants of 6000 
3; Hieronym. Ep. 86; Procop. B. G. i. 15, iii. 40, Cimbri and Teiitoiies, wdio were left behind by the 
iv. 6, B. V. i. 13, 14, 23; Oros. i. 2.) Concerning rest of these barbaiians on their march to Italy, 
the various fluctuations and changes in the applica- for the purpose of looking after the bagg.age wdiich 
tion and signification of the name, see Larcher’s their comrades could not conveniently take with 
Abates onIJerodotus (vol. i. p. 157, Eng, transL), them. After the defeat of the Cimbri and Teiitones, 
andLetronne(i?ec/iereAes mr Dirndl, p. 170 — ^218), near Aix by C. Marius (b. c. 102), and again in 
who has, however, carried to an extreme extent the the north of Italy, these 6000 men maintained them- 
distinetioiis he attempts to establish. The general selves in the country. (Caes. B. G. ii. 29.) Their 
form of the Adriatic Sea was well knowm to the an- head quarters -ivere a strong natural position on a 
cients, at least in the time of Strabo, who correctly steep elevation, to which there wiis only one ap- 
describes it as long and narrow, extending towards proach. Caesar does not give the place a rtame, 
the IsTVV., and corresponding in its geneml dimen- and no indication of its site. D’Auviile supposes 
sions with the part of Italy to which it is parallel, that it is Falais on the Mehdgne. The tmct 
from the lapygian promontory to the mouths of the occupied by the Aduatici appears to be in South 
Padus, He also gives its greatest breadth pretty Brabant, .w MTien their strong j>asition was taken by 
correctly at about 1200 stadia, but much overstates Caesar, 4000 of the Aduatici perished, and 53,000 
its length at 6000 stadia. Agathemerus, on the were sold fur slaves. (B. G. ii. 33.) [G. L.] 

contrary, while he "agrees with Stmbo as to the ADyXA MONS (d ’ASouAas), the name given 
breadth, assigns it only 3000 stadia in length, to a particular group of the Alps, ni which, accord- 
which is as much below the truth, as Strabo exceeds ing to the repeated statement of Stmbo, both the 
it. (Strab. ii. p. 123, v. p. 211 ; Agatliomer. 14.) Bhine and the Addua hike their rise, the one flowing 
The Greeks appear to have at first regarded the neigh- northwaids, the other southward into the Larian 
bourlKxd of Adria and the months of the Padus Lake. This view is not however comet, the real 
as the head or inmost recess of the gulf, but Strabo source of the Addua being in the glaciers of the 
and Ptolemy more justly place its extremity at the Ehaetian Alps, at the head of the Valtelline^ wdnle 
gulf near Aqiiileia and the mouth of the Tilavemptiis both branches of the Bhine rise much farther to the 
{TmjUamento). (Strab. u. p. 123, iv. p. 206; Ptol; W. It is probable that Strabo considered the river 
iii. i. §§ 1, 26.) which descends from the Sjdwjen to the head of the 

The narigation of the Adriatic ^Yas much dreaded lake of Como (and which flows from N. to S.) as 
on account of the fre(j[nont and sudden storms to the true Addua, overlooking the greatly superior 
which it was subject : its evil character on this ac- magnitude of that which comes down from tlie I aZ- 
coiint is repeatedly alluded to by Horace. {Carm. telline. The sources of this river are in fact not far 
i. 3. 15, 33. 15, ii. 14. 14, iii. 9. 23, &c.) fipom those of the branch of the Bhine now called the 

There is no doubt that the name of the Adriatic Einter Rhein^ and wdiicli, having the more direct 
w^as derived from the Etruscan city of Adria or coume from S. to N., was probably regarded by the 
Atria, near the mouths of the Padus. Livy, Pliny, ancients as the true origin of the river. Mt. Adula 
and Strabo, all concur in this statement, as weE as would thus signify the"^ lofty mountain group about 
in extolling the ancient }X)wer and commercial in- the passes of the Splugen and S. Bernardim^ and at 
fluence of that city [Aduia, No. 1], and it is pro- the head of the valley of the Einter Rhein, rather 
bably only by a confusion between the two cities of than the Mt. St. Gothard, as supposed by most 
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modem geogi-apliers, but we most not expect great 
accm-acy in tlie use of the term. Ptolemy, who also 
represents the Rhine as rising in Mt. Adula, says 
nothing of the Atkina; but eiTOueousIy describes this 
part of the Alps as that where the chain alters its 
main direction from N. to E. (Strab. ir. pp. 192, 204, 
V. p. 213; Ptol, ii. 9. § 5, hi. 1. § 1.) [E. H. B.] 

ADUXE or ADU'LIS CAdo^Kr}, Ptol.iv. 7, § 8, 
riii. 16. § 11; AxTian. Peripl; Emtosth. pp. 2, 3; 
’"ABovKis, Steph. B. s.v.; *Ado6X€t, Joseph. Antiq, 
ii. 5; Procop. £. Pers. i. 19; opjndum adouliton, 
Pliii. //. A", vi. 29. s. 34: Pih. 'ABovKirfiSj Ptol, 
iv. 8; Adulita, Piin. /. c.i Adj, ^ASovKitikSs), 
the principal haven and city of the Adiilitae, a people 
of mixed origin in the regio Troglodytica, situated on 
a bay of the Red Sea called Adulicus Siims (’A5oy- 
XiKhs /coAiroy, Amiesie^ Bay), Adule is the modem 
Tkulla or Zidla, prononiiced, according to Mr. Salt, 
Azoole, and stands in lat. 15^ 35' N. Emus are 
said to exist there. D’Anville, indeed, in his Map 
of the Red Sea, places Adule at Arkeeho on the 
same coast, about 22° jJ?. of TImlla. According in- 
deed to Gosmas, Adule w^as not immediately on the 
coast, but about two miles inland. It was founded by 
fugitive slaves from the neighbouring kingdom of 
Egj’pt, and under the Roma, ns was the haven of 
Axume. Adule was an emporium for hides (river- 
horse and rhinoceros), ivory (elephant and rlhnoceros 
tusks), and tortoise-shell. It had also a large 
slave-market, and wiis a caravan station for the 
trade of the interior of Africa. The ajxes which the 
Roman ladies of high birth kept as pets, and for 
which they often gave high piices, came* princiimlly 
from Adule. At Adule was the celebrated J/oww- 
mentum AduUtanum, the inscription of which, in 
Greek letters, was, in the 6th century of the Chris- 
tian era, copied by Cosmas the Indian merchant (In- 
dicopleustes ; see Diet of JBiog. art. CosmaP) into 
the second' book of his “ Christian Topographj.” 
The monument is a throne of w'hite mai-ble, with a 
slab of some dilFerent stone behind it. Both throne 
and slab seem to have been covered with Greek char- 
racters. Cosmas appears to have put two inscrip- 
tions into one, and thereby occasioned no little per- 
plexity to learned men. Mr. Salt’s discovery of the 
inscription at Axume,and the contents of the Adulitan 
inscription itself, show that the latter was bijmrtite. 

The iirst portion is in the third person, and re- 
cords that Ptolemy Euergetes (b. c. 247 — 222) 
received from the Troglodyte Ar'abs and Aethio- 
pians certain elepliants which his father, the second 
king of the Macedonian djmasty, and himself, had 
taken in himting in the region of Adule, and trained 
to war in their own kingdom. The second portion 
of the inscription is in the first person, and com- 
memorates the conquests of an anonymous Aethio- 
pian king in Arabia and Aetliiopia, as far as the 
frontier of Egypt. Among other names, which we 
can identify with the extant appellations of African 
districts, occurs that of the mo.st mountainous region 
in Abyssinia, the Semenae, or Samen, and that of a 
river which is evidently the Astaboras or Tacasszej 
a main tidbutary of the Nile. The Adulitan in- 
scription is printed in the works of Cosmas, in the 
Collect Nov, Pair, et Sadyt Graec. by Mont- 
faucon, pt. ii. pp. 113 — 346; in ChisuU’s Anizq. 
Asiat; and in Fabricius, BibL Ch'oec. iv, p. 245; 
The best commentary upon it is by But-tmann, 3fu$, 
der Alterthumsw, ii. 1. p. 105. [N. B. D.} 

ADULI'TAE. [Adule.] 

ADYRMA'CHIDAE QABvpi.iaxiBai), a people of 
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H. Afirica, mentioned by ilerodotns as the first 
Libyan people W. of Egypt. (Herod, iv. 1 68.) Their 
extent was from the frontier of Egypt (that is, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, from the Sinus PliutluTietes 
(ii. 6), hut according to Scylax (p. 44, Hudson), 
from the Canopic mouth of the Nile), to the iiarboiu- 
of Plynos, near the Catabathmns Llajor. Herodotus 
distinguishes them from the other Libyan tribes in 
the E. of N. Africa, who were chiefly noinade (iv. 
191), by saying that their manners and customs 
resembled those of the Egyptians (iv. 168), He 
also mentions some remarkable nsage.s which pre- 
vailed amongst them (/. c.). At a later period they 
are found fuidher to the S., in the interior of Mar- 
marica. (Ptol; Plin. w. 6; Sil. Ital. iii. 278, foil,, 
ix. 223, foil.) fP.S.] 

AEA. [CoLcms.] 

AEACETOL [Aegixa.] 

AEA'NTIXIM (^Aldyrwvi Trikeri)^ a promontory 
in M^nesia in Thessaly, forming the entrances to 
the Pagasaean bay. According to Ptolemy there 
was a town of the same name upon it. Its highest 
summit was called Mt. Tisaeum. (Plin. iv. 9. s. 1 6 ; 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 1 6 ; Leake, Northern Greece^ voL iv. 
p. 397.) [TiSxiucn.] 

AEAS. [Aous.] 

AEBURA (Aiooopa: Eth, Al€ovpa?o$ ; prob. 
Cmrvd)j a town of the Ccarpetani, in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis (Liv. xl. 30; Stmb. ap. Steph. B. s. t?.), 
probably the Ai€apa of Ptolemy (ii. 6). Its name 
appeam on coins as Aipora and Apora. (Mionnet, 
vol. i. p. 55, SupxL vol. i. pp. Ill, 1 12). [P. S.] 
AECAE (Ahai : Eth. Aecanus : To'oja), a town of 
Apulia mentioned both by Polybius and Livy, during 
the military operations of Hannibal and Fabius in 
that country. In common with many other Apulian 
cities it had Joined the Carthaginians after the battle 
of Cannae, hut ■was recovered by Fabius Maximus 
in B. c. 214, though not without a regular sic?ge. 
(Pol. iii. 88 ; Liv. xxiv. 20.) Pliny also enumerates 
the Aecani among the inland towns of Apulia (Iii. 
11); but its position is more clearly determined by 
the Itineraries, which place it on the Appian "Way 
between Equus Tuticus and Herdonia, at a distance 
of 18 or 19 miles from the latter city. (Itin. Ant. 
p. 116; Itin. Hier. p. 610; the Tab. Pent, places it 
between Equus Tuticus and Luceria, but without 
giving the distances.) This interval exactly accords 
with the psition of the modern city of Troja^ and 
confirms the statements of several chroniclers of the 
middle ages, that the latter was founded about the 
beginning of the eleventh century, on the ruins of 
the ancient Aecae. Cluverius erroneously identified 
Aecae with Accadia^ a village in the mountains S. 
of Bovino; hut his error was rectified by Holstenius. 
Trqja is an episcopal see, and a place of sonic con- 
sidemtion; it stands on a hill of moderate elevation, 
rising above the fertile plain of Puglia, and is 9 miles 
8. of AMcera, and 14 SW. of Foggia. (Holsten. 
Not in Clnver, p. 271; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 227; 
Giustiniani, I>h. Geogr, vol, ix. p. 260.) [E.H.B.] 
AEGULA'NUM, or AECLA'NUM (AMxamy, 
Appian, Ptol.: EiE, Aeculanus, Plin.; but the con- 
tracted form Aeclanus andAeclanensisis the only one 
found in insciiptions : — the reading Aeeulanum in 
Gie. ad Att, xvi. 2, is very mieerf,ain s* — later inscrip- 
tions and the Itineraries write the name Eclanuji), 
a city <rf Samnium, in the territory of the Hirpini, is 
correctly placed by the Itinerary of Antoninus on 
the Via Appia, 15 Roman miles from Beneventnm, 
(jPHn.gfiw 1 1. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. § 71; Itin. Ant. p 
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120; Tab. Peat) No mention of it is found in 
histoiy during the wars of the Eomans with the 
Samnites, though it appears to haye been one of the 
chief cities of the Hirpini : but during the Social 
(b. c. 89) it was taken and plundered hj Sulla, 
which led to the submission of almost all the neigh- 
bouring cities. (Appian, C. i. 51.) It appears 
to have been soon after restored: the erection of its 
new wallsj gates, and towers being recorded by an in- 
scription still extant, and which probably belongs to 
a date shortly after the Social War. At a later 
period we find that pait of its territory was prtioned 
out to new colonists, probably under Octarian, but 
it retained the' condition of a munidpium (as we 
learn from Pliny and several inscriptions) until long 
afterwards. It was probably in the reign of Trajan 
tliat it acquired the rank and title of a colony which 
we find assigned to it in later insc,riptions. (Lib. 
Colon, pp. 210, 260; Orell. Jineer. no. 566, 3108, 
5020; Zumpt, de Coloniis^ p. 401.) ‘ 

The site of Aeculanum was erroneously referred 
by Cluverius (Ital. p. 1203) to Frigenio. Holstenius 
was the first to point out its true position at a place 
called h Grotte^ about a mile from Miraheilaj and 
close to the Tavema del Passo, on the modem high 
road from Naples into Puglia. Here the extensive 
remains of an ancient city have been found: a eonsd- 
derable pirt of the ancient walls, as well as ruins 
and foundations of Thermae, a^iueducts, temples, an 
amphitheatre and other buihlings have been disco- 
vered, though many of them have since perished; 
and the whole site abounds iu coins, gems, bronzes, 
and other minor relics of antiquity. The inscriptions 
found here, as well as the situation on the Appian 
Way, and the distance from Benevento, clearly prove 
these remains to be those of Aeculanum, and attest 
its splendour and importance under the Roman em- 
pire. It continued to be a flourishing place until 
the 7tli century, but was destroyed in a. d. 662, by 
thj? emperor Constans II. in his wars with the Lom- 
bards. A to^vn arose out of its ruins, which ob- 
tained the name of QuiNTODEcnruii from its posi- 
tion at that distance from Beneventum, and which 
continued to exist to the 11th century when it had 
fallen into complete decay, and the few remaining in- 
habitants removed to the castle of Mirabella^ erected 
by the Norms.ns on a neighbouring hill. (Holsten. 
Wat in Cluver. p. 273 ; Lupuli, Iter Venudn. pp. 
74 — 128; Guarini, Ricerche stdV antka Cittk di 
Edam, 4to. Napoli, 1814; Eomanelli, vol. ii. pp. 
323 — 328.) [[E. H. B.]J 

AEDEPSUS Eth. AiB-ij^Los: Lipso), 

a town on the NW. coast of Euboea, 160 stadia 
from Cynus on the opposite coast of the Opuntian 
Locri. It contained warm baths sacred to Hercules, 
which were iLsed by the dictator Sulla. These warm 
baths are still found about a mile above Lipso, the 
site of Aedepsus. (Strab. pp. 60, 425 ; Athen. p. 
73; Plat. Suit 26, Sy?np, i\, 4, where ToAij^os is 
a false reading; Steph. B. s. PtoL iii, 15. § 23; 
Plin. iv. 21 ; Leake, Northern Greece^ voL ii. p. 
176; Walpole, Travels^ ^c., p. 71.) 

AE'DUI, HF/DUI (AlSouoi, Strab. p. 186), a 
Celtic j>eople, who were separated from ■&e Sequanz 
by the Amr (8ho«e), which formed a large part of 
their eastern bmmdary. On the W. they were 
separated from the Bitiiriges by the upper course 
of the Ligeris (Loire'), as Caesar states (B. G* rii. 
5). To the NE. wrorc the Lingones, and to the 
S. the Segusumi. The Aedui Ambani (B. <r. i. 
11), kinsmen of the Aedui, wrore on the borders 
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of the Allobroges. The chief town of the Aedui 
in Caesar s time was Bibracte, and if wro assume 
it to be on the site of the later town of Augusto- 
dunum (Auturi), we obtain probably a fixed cen- 
tral position in the territory of the Aedoi, in the 
old division of Bourgogne. The Aedui were one 
of the most powerfiil of the Celtic nations, but 
iMjfore Caesar’s proconsulsliip of Gallia, they had 
been brought under the dominion of the Sequani, 
who had in^ted Germans from beyond the Rhine 
to assist them. The Aedui had been declared 
i friends of the Roman people l>efore this calamity 
befel them; and Divitiaeus, an Aeduan, went to 
Rome to ask for the assistance of the senate, but 
he returned without accomplishing the object of 
his mission. Caesar, on his arrival in Gaul (b. c« 
58), restored these Aedui to their former indepen- 
dence and power. Thei-ewas among them a body 
of nobility and a senate, and they had a great num- 
ber of clientes, as Caesar calls them, who appear to 
have been in the natm-e of vassals. The clientes of 
the Aedui are enumerated by Caesar (B. 0. vh. 
75). The Aedui joined in the great rebellion 
against the Romans, which is the subject of the 
seventh book of the Gallic war (B. G* vii. 42, &c.); 
but Caesar reduced them to subjection. In the 
reign of Tiberius A. b. 21, Julius Sacrovir, a Gaul, 
attempted an insurrection among the Aedui and 
seized Augustodumim, but the rising was soon put 
down by G. Silius. (Tac. Ann. iii. 43 — 46.) The 
head of the commonwealth of the Aedui in Caesar’s 
time was called Vergobretus. He was elected by 
the priests, and held Ifis office for one year. He 
had the powror of life and death over his people, as 
Caesar says, by wliich expression he means probably 
that he was supreme judge. (B. G. i. 16, vii. 33.) 

The clientes, or small communities dependent on 
the Aedui, were the Segusiani, .already mentioned; 
the Ambivareti, who were apj>arently on the northern 
boundary of the Aedui trans IMosam, (B. G. iv. 9); 
and the Aulerci Brannovices [Auleuci]. The Am- 
barri, already mentioned as kinsmen of the Aedni, 
are not enumerated among the clientes (B. G. vii. 
55). One of the pagi or divisions of the Aedui 
was called Insubres (Liv. v. 34). Caesar allowed 
a body of Boii, who had joined the Helvetii in 
their attempt to settle themselves in Gaul, to re- 
main in the territory of tie Aedui (B. G. i. 28). 
Their territory was between the Loire and the 
AUier, a branch of the Loire. They had a town, 
Gergovia (B. G. vii. 9), the site of wliich is un- 
certain; if the reading Gergovia is accepted in this 
passage of Caesar, the place must not be cnnfoimded 
with the GERGOVLii of the Arverni. [G. L-] 

AEGAE in Europe (Alyai: Eth. Alyaios, 
AlyedT7)S, Alyaisvs), 1. Or Aega (Alya), a town 
of Achaia, and one of the 12 Achaean cities, was 
situated upon the river Cratliis and upon the coast, 
between Aegeira and Bura. It is mentioned by 
Homer, and was celebrated in the earliest times for 
its worship of Poseidon. It was afterwards deserted 
by its inhabitants, who removed to the nelghbouiing 
town of Aegeira; and it had akeady ceased to be 
one of the 12 Achaean cities on the renewal of tlie 
League in b. c. 280, its place being occupied by 
Ceryneia, Its name does not occtu* in Polybius. 
All traces of Aegae have <lisappe<ared, but it pro- 
bably occupied the site of the Khan oiAhrata^ which 
is situated upon a commanding height rising from 
the left bank of the river. Neither Strabo nor Pau- 
sanias mention on which bank of the CratHa it 
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stood, but it probably stood on tbe left bank, since 
tlxe right is low and often inundated. (Horn. XL viii. 
203; Herod, i. 145; Strab. pp. 386 — 387; Pans. 
\di. 25. § 12; Leake, 3Iorea, Yol. iii. p, 394; ; Cur- 
tins, Peloponnesos, voL i. p. 472.) 

2. A town in Einatbia in Macedonia, the 
burial-place of the Macedonian kings, is probably 
the same as Edessa, though some writers make 
them two diiferent towns. [Edessa.] 

3. A town in Euboea on the westerogjoast K. of 
Chalcis, and a little S. of Orobiae. Strabo says 
that it was 120 stadia from Antbedon in Boeotia. 
It is mentioned by Homer, but had disappeared in 
the time of Strabo. It was celebrated for its wor- 
ship of Poseidon from the earliest times; and its 
temple of tliis god still continued to exist when , 
Sti-abo wrote, being situated upon a lofty mountain. 
The latter writer derives the name of the Aegaean 
Sea from this town. Leake supposes it to have 
stood near Limni. (Horn. II. xiii. 21 ; Strnb. pp. 
386, 405 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iii. p. 275.) 

AEGAE in Asia, 1. (Ai 7 al, AlyaTai, PsXyeai : Eth. 
AlyatoSf Aiyedry^s; A^as Kala^ or Kalassy)^ a town 
on the coast of Cilicia, on the north side of the bay 
of Issus. It is now separated from the outlet of the 
Pyi'amus (JyhooTi) by a long nanw aestuary called 
Ay as Bay. In Strabo’s time (p. 676) it was a 
small city with a port. (Comp. Lucan, iii. 227.) 
Aegae was a Greek towm, but the origin of it is 
unknown. A Greek inscription of the Roman period 
has been discovered there (Beaufort, Karaniania^ 
p. 299); and under the Roman dominion it was 
a place of some importance. Tacitus calls it Aegeae 
{Ann. xiii. 8.) 

2. (Alyat: Eth.Aiyaios,Aiycue^s)fmAeoyim city 
(Herod., i, 149), a little distance from the coast of 
jkysia, and in the neighbomhood of Cume and 
Tenmus. It is mentioned byXenophcHa (JXelkn. 
iv. 8. § 5) under the name Atyets, which Schneider 
has altered into Atyof. It sufferenl from the great 
earthquake, which in the time of Tiberius (a. i>. 
17) desolated 12 of the cities of Asia. (Tacit 
A raw. ii. 47.) [G. L.] 

AEGAE AE. [Aegiae.] j 

AEGAEUM MARE (rb Alyaiou weAayos, I 
Herod, iv. 85 ; Aesch. Aycm. 659 ; Strab. passim^ or I 
simply rh AiyaTou, Herom vii. 55 ; <5 Alyatos xe- 
Aayos, Herod, ii. 97), the pm't of the Mediterranean 
now called the A rcMpelayo, and by the Turks the 
White Sea, to distinguish it from the Black Sea. It 
was bounded on the N. by Macedonia and Thrace, 
on the W. by Greece and on the E. by Asia hlinor. 
At its HE. comer it was connected -with the Px*o- i 
pontis by the Hellespont. [Hii:LLESPOisrT[;s.] Its | 
extent w'as differently estimated by the ancient 
writers; but the name W'as generally applied to the 
whole sea as far S- as the islands of Crete and 
Rhodes. Its name w'as variously derived by the an- 
cient grammarians, either from the town of Aegae 
in Euboea; or from Aegeus, the father of Theseus, 
who throw himself into it; or from Aegaea, the 
queen of the Amazons, wdio perished there; or from 
Aegaeon, who w^as represented as a marine god lining 
in the sea; or, lastly, from alyis, a squall, on account 
of its storms. Its real etymology is uncertain. Its 
navigation was dangerous to ancient navigators on 
account of its numerous islands and rocks, which 
occasion eddies of wind and a confused sea, and also 
on account of the Etesian or northerly winds, which 
blow with great fury, especially about the equinoxes. 
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To the storms of the Aegaean the poets frequentiy 
allude. Thus Horace (Carm. ii. 16): Otinm dices 
Toyatin patenii pi'ensm Aegaeo; and Virgil {Aen. 
xii. 365) ; Ac velut Edoni Boreae cum spiritus alto 
insonat Aegaeo. The Aegaean contained nnmerous 
islands. Of these the most numerous were in the 
southern part of the sea ; they w'ere divided into 
two principal groups, the Cyclades, lying off the 
coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus, and the Sporades, 
lying along the coasts of Caria and Ionia, [Cr- 
cixADEs; Sfoiiades.] In the. northern part of the 
sea w-ere the larger ishmds of Euboea, Tiiasos and 
Siimothrace, and off the coast of Asia those of Samos, 
Chios and Lesbos. 

The Aegaean sea was divided into: i, hLiRE 
Theacium (p BptTjKios irSyros^ Horn. II. xxiii. 230; 
rb BpptKiov Ttekayos, Herod, vii. 176; comp. Soph. 
Oed. JR, 197), the northern part of the Aegaean, 
washing the shores of Thrace and Macedonia, and 
extending as far S. as the northern coast of the island 
of Euboea. 

2. Maee Myetol'M (Hor. Car^n. i. 1. 14; rh 
MvpTmoy -jreAayoj), the part of the Aegaeau S. of 
Euboea, Attica and Argolis, which derived its name 
from the small island JVlyrtus, though others supple 
it to come from Myrtiliis, whom Pelops threw into 
this sea, or from the maiden Myrto. Pliny (iv. 11. 
s. 18) makes the lilyrtoan sea a part of the Aegaean; 
but Strabo (pp. 124, 323) distinguishes between 
the two, representing the Aegaean as terminating 
at the promontory Suniiim in Attica. 

3. Mire Icakium (Hor. Carm. i. 1. 15; 'licdpios 
Tcdvros, Horn. 11. ii. 145; 'hcdpiov vekayos, Herod, 
vi. 95), the SE. part of the Aegaean along the coasts 
of Caria and Ionia, which derived its name from the 
island of Icaria, though according to tradition it was 
so called from Icarus, the son of Daedalus, having 
fallen into it, 

4. Maee Creticum (rb Kp7]TiKhy srekayoSf 
Thuc.iv.63),the most southerly part of the Aegaean, 
N, of the island of Crete. Strabo (1. c.), however, 
makes this sea, as well as the Myrtoan and Icarian, 
distinefc from the Aegaean. 

AEGA'LEOS (AlydAeceJs, Herod, viii. 90 ; rh 
Alydkecay dpos^ Thuc. ii. 19: Skarmanga), a range 
of mountams in Attica, lying between the plains of 
Athens andEleusis, from which Xerxes witnessed the 
battle of Salamis. (Herod, 7. c.) It ended in a promon- 
tory, called Asipm ALE (AjU^uxAt;), opposite Salamis, 
from which it was distant only two stadia according 
to Strabo (p. 395). The sontheni part of this range 
neiir the coast was called Coeydalus or Cory- 
daXjLUS (Kopv8ak6sj Kopvdakkds) from a demus of 
this name (Strab. 7. c.), and another part, through 
which tliere is a pa.ss from the plain of Athens into 
that of Eleusis, was named Poecilum (Uoimkoy, 
Paus. i. 37, § 7.) (Leake, Eemi of Attica^ p. 2, 
seq.) 

AEGA'TES I'KSTJLAEj the name given to a 
group of three small islands, lying off the western 
extremity of Sicily, nearly opposite to Drepanum and 
Lilybaeum. The name is supposed to be derived 
from the Greek AtydSex, iiie “ Goat islands;” but 
this form is not found in any Greek autlior, and the 
Latin writers have universally Aegates, Silius Ita- 
licus also (i. 61) makes the second syllable long. 

1, The westernmost of the three, which is distant 
about 22 G. miles from tbe coast of Sicily, was called 
Hieba (Tepd vrpfos^ Ptol. Polyb. Died.); but at a 
later period obtained the name of MABixiaiA, from 
its lying so far out to sea (Itin. Marit. p. 492}, and 
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is still called Maretiim. 2. The sonthemmost and 
nearest to Lil)'baeumj is called, both by Ptolemy and 
Pliny, Aegusa {hlyoma)’^ but the latter erroneously 
confounds it with Aethusa. It is the largest of the 
three, on wldcli account its name was sometimes 
extended to the whole group (ai KaKovfisyai Atyov- 
traf, Pol. i. 44) ; it is now called Favigmm^ and 
has a considcralsle population. 3. The northem- 
inost and smallest of the group, nearly opposite to 
Brepaniim, is called by Ptolemy Piiorbantia 
(j^opSavria), hut is probably the same with the 
Bucin^'A of FKiiy, a name erroneously supposed by 
Steph. B. ($. V. Bo-LfKiyva) to be that of a czVy of 
Sicily, It is now^ called Levnnzo, (Ptol. iii. 4. § 
1 7 Plin. iii . 8 . s . 1 4 ; Smyth’s Sicily, pp. 244 — 247 .) 

These islands deiive an historical celebrity from 
the great naval victory obtained by C. Lntatius 
Catnliis over the Carthaginians in b. c. 241, which 
put an end to the First Pmiic War. Hanno, the 
Carthaginian admiral, had previous to the battle 
taken up his station at the island of Hiera, and 
endeavoured to take advantage of a fair wind to ran 
straight in to Drepantun, in order to relieve the 
army of Hamilcar Barca, then blockaded on Mount 
Erj'x ; but he was intercepted hy Catnlus, and com- 
I)e]Icd to engage on disadvantageous tenns. The 
consequence w'as the complete defeat of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, of which 50 ships wTre sunk, and 70 
taken hy the enemy, with nearly 10,000 prisoners. 
(Pol. I. 60, 61; Diod. xxiv. Exc. H. p. 509; Liv. 
Epit. xix.; Oros. iv. 10; Fior. ii. 1; Entrop. ii. 27; 
Corn. Kep. Ilamilc. 1 ; Mela, ii. 7 ; Sil, Ital. i. 61.) 

The island of Aegusa has been supposed by many 
writers to bo the one described by Homer in the 
Odyssey (ix. 116) as lying opposite to the land of 
the Cyclopes, and abounding in wild goats. But all 
such attempts to identify the localities described in 
the wanderings of Ulysses may be safely dismissed 
as untenable. [E. H. B.] 

AEGEIRA (Afyetpa: Eth, Aly€ipdT7)s, fern. 
Atyetpdns), a town of Achaia, and one of the 12 
Achaean cities, situated between Aegae and Pellene, 
is described by Polybius as opposite Mount Parnas- 
sus, situated upon hills strong and difficult of ap- 
proach, seven stadia from the sea, and near a river. 
This river was probably the Grins, which flowed 
into the sea, a little to the W. of the town. Ac- 
cording to Pansanias the upper city was 12 stadia 
from its port, and 72 sta^a from the oracle of 
Heracles Buraicus. (Herod, i. 146 ; Sti-ab. viii. p. 
386; Pol. ii. 41, iv. 57; Pans. vii. 26. § I; Plin. 
iv. 6.) Pansanias (L c.) relates that Aegeira occu- 
pied the site of the Homeric Hyperesia (' TTrepTjeriv , 
mi 573, XV. 254; Stnib. p.383 : Eth/TTr€p7)(nevs% 
and that it changed its name during the occupation 
of the countiy by the lonians. He adds that the 
ancient name still continued in use. Hence we find 
that Icarus of Hyperesia was proclaimed \ictor in 
the 23rd Olympiad. (Pans. iv. 15. § 1.) On the 
decay of the neighbouring town of Aegae its inhab- 
itants w'ere transfexTcd to Aegeira. (Strab. p. 386.) 
In the first year of the Social war (b. c. 220) 
Aegeira was surpiised by a party of Aetolians, who 
had set sail from the opposite towm of Oeantheia in 
Locris, but were driven out by the Aegiratans after 
they had obtained possession of the place. (Pol. iv. 
57, 58.) Tlie most impmiant of the public build- 
ings of Aegeira w'as a temple of Zeus. It also con- 
tained a very ancient temple of Apollo, and temples 
of Artemis, of Aphrodite Urania, wdio w^as worshipped 
in the town above all other ^vhiitics, and of the 
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Syrian goddess. (Pans. vii. 26.) The port of Aegeira 
Leake places at Mavra Litharia, i, e., the Black 
Rocks, to the left of which, on the sumiuit of a hill, 
are some vestiges of an ancient city, wliidi must 
have been Aegeira. At the distance of 40 stadia 
from Aegeira, through the moiiiitalns, there -was a 
fortress called Phelloe ('heAAob?, near Zalchidt'), 
aboimdiiig in springs of wmter. (Pans. vii. 26. § 10; 
Leake, Morea, voL iii. p. 387, seq.) 

AEGEI^'S. [Aegiroessa.] 

AEGIAE or AEGAEAE (Aiylax, Pan'll, iii. 21. 
§ 5 ; AXyatai, Strab. jx 364; Limni), a to\ni of La- 
conia, at the distance of 30 stadia iVom Gythiurn, 
supi>osed to be the same as the Ifrnneric Augdae. 
(Auyciai, Jl. ii. 583; comp. Steph. B. s, ?;.) It 
possessed a temple and lake of Xeptune, Its site is 
placed by the French Commission at Limni, so called 
from an extensive marsh in the valley of the eastern 
branch of the river of Fassai'd. (Leake, PelopoT^ 
nesiaca^ p. 170.) 

AEGIALEIA, AEGIALUS. [Achaia.] 
AE'GIDA, a towm of Istria, mentioned only by 
Pliny iii. 19. s. 23), wdiich appears to have 
been in his time a place of little ■ iinportance ; but 
from an inscription cited by Ginverins {Ttal.p. 210) 
it app?ars that it was restored by the emperor 
Justin II. who bestowmd on it the name of Justi- 
NOFOLis. This inscripticHi is preserved at Cajio 
d' Istria, now a considerable town, situated on a 
small island joined to the rnaiidand by a causeway 
which appears to have been termed Aegii>is In- 
sula, and was probably the site of the Aegida ot 
Pliny. [E.H.B.] 

AE'GILA (rd ATyiXa), a town of Laconia with 
a temple of Demctei', of uncertain site, but placed 
by Leake on the gulf of Skutdri. (Pans. iv. 17. § 1 ; 
Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 278.) 

AEGFLIA {AiyiXat). 1. Or Aegili:s (^ Af- 
yiXos^ Theocr. i. 147 : Eth, A'lyiXi’ivs'), a deiniis in 
Attica belonging to the tribe AntiocMs, situated on the 
western coast between Lamptra and Spliettus. It 
w^as celebrated for its figs. (AtyiAiSes 
Athen. p. 652, e. ; Theocr. 1. c.) It is placed by 
Leake at Tzitrela, tlie site of a ruined village on tiie 
shore, at the foot of Mt. Ehmibo. (Strab. p. 398 ; 
Harpocrat., Steph. B. s, v , ; Leake, JJemi, p. 61.) 

2. Or Aegileia {Aiyiheia), a small Lsland ot? 
the western const of Eul^a, and near the towm of 
Styra, to which it belonged. Here the Persians left 
the captive Eretrians, before they cros.sed over to 
Marathon, b. c. 490. (Herod, vi. 101, 107.) 

3. Or Aegila ( ' fyiXa : Cerlyotto), a small 
island betw^een Cythera and Crete. (Pint, Cleo/nrSl ; 
Steph. B. s,v. ; Plin. iv. 12. s. 19.) 

AEGILIPS. [Ithaca.] 

AEGIMU'RUS (Alyi/uopos : Zownmonr or 
Zemhra'), a lofty island, surrounded by dangenm-s 
cliffs, off the coast of Africa, at the mouth of the 
gulph of Carthage. (Liv. xxx. 24; Strab, pp, 123, 
277, 834.) Pliny calls it Aegimori Arae (v. 7); 
and there is no doubt that it is the same as the Aime 
of Virgil (^Aen. i. 108). [P. S.] 

AEGFKA {A^ywa: Eik, Alyiviirns, Aegineia., 
Aeginensis, fern. AlyivTins : Adj, Aiyivouos^ klyivii-^ 
Aegineticus ; Eghma'),oxi island in idie Saronic 
gulf, surrounded by Artica, Megaris, and Epidamms, 
from each of which it w'as distant about 100 stadia. 
(Strab. p. 375) It contains about 41 square English 
miles, and is said by Strabo (1. c.) to be 180 stadia 
in circumference. In shape it is an irregular tiiangle. 
Its western half consists of a which, though 
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stonj, is well cnltivated with corn, but the remainder 
of the island is mountainous and unpruductiTe. A 
mai^iiificent conical bill now called ML St, Elias, or 
Oros (opoy, i. e. the mountain), occupies the whole 
of tlip soiithein part of the island, and is the most 
reiiiarkahle aniup.g the natural features of Aegina. 
I’hcre is aiiother mountam, much inferior in size, on 
the nort h-eastern side. It is surrounded by nume- 
rous rocks and shallows, which render it difficult and 
hazardous of axiproach, as Pausaiiias 29. § 6) 
has correctly observed. 

Notwitlistanding its small extent Aegina was one 
of the most celebrated islands- in Greece, both in the 
mythical and historical period. It is said to have 
io*en originaliy called Oenone or Oenopia, and to have 
received the name of Aegina from Aegina, the 
daughter of the river-god Asopiis, who was carried to 
the island by Zens, and there bore him a son Aeacus. 
It was further related that at this time Aegina was 
uninhabited, and that Zeus changed the ants (ptilp- 
fi'T^Kss') of the island into men, the Myi*midones, over 
ivhom Aeacus ruled (Paus.ii. 29. §2.; ApolIod.iii. 12. 
§ 6; Ov. Met %’ii. 472, seq.) Some modem waiters 
suppose that this legend contains a mythical account 
of the colonization of the island, and that the latter 
received colonists from Plilius on tlie Asopus and 
from Plithia in Thessaly, the seat of the Mjannidons. 
Aeacus was regarded as the tutelaiT" deity of Aegina, 
but his sons abandoned the island, Telamon going 
to Sahimis, and Peleus to Phthia. All that w’e can 
safely infer from these legends is that the original 
inhabitants of Aegina were Achaeans. It was after- 
wards taken possession of by Dorians from Epidaurus, 
who introduced into the island the Doric customs 
and dialect. (Herod, viii. 46; Pans, ii, 29. § 5.) 
Together with Epidaurus and other cities on the 
mainland it became subject to Pheidon, tyrant of 
Argos, about b. o. 748. It is usually stated on the 
authority of Ephorus (Strab. p. 376), that silver 
money was first coined in Aegina by Pheidon, and we 
know tot the name of Aeginetan was giwen to one 
of the two scales of weights and measures current 
throughout Greece, the other being the Euboic. 
There seems, liow'ever, good reason for believing with 
3Mr. Grote that what Pheidon did was done in Argos 
and nowhere else ; and that the name of Aeginetan 
was given to his coiiiag# and scale, not from the- 
place wdiere they first originated, but from the 
people whose commercial activity tended to make 
ihem most generally known. (Grote, EzsL of Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 432.) At an early period Aegina became 
a place of great commercial importance, and gradually 
acquired a powerful navy. As early as B. c. 563, in 
the reign of Amasis, the Aeginetans established a 
footing for its merchants at Naucratis in Egypt, and 
there erected a temple of Zeus. (Herod, ii. 178.) With 
the increase of jwver came the desire of political 
independence ; and they renounced the authority of 
the Epidaurians, to whom they had hitherto been 
subject. (Herod, v. S3.) So powerful did they be- 
CA)iiie that about the year 500 they held the empire 
of the sea. According to the testimony of Aristotle 
(Athen, p. 272), the island conta.ined 470,000 
slaves ; but this number is quite incredible, nlthough 
wm may admit that Aegina contained a great popu- 
lation. At the time of their prosperity the Aegine- 
tans founded various colonies, such as Cydonia in 
Crete, and another in Emhria. (Strab. p. 376.) The 
government wais in the hands of an aristocracy. Its 
citizens became wealthy by commerce, and gave great 
encouragement to the arts. In fact, for the half 


century before the Persian w’ars and for a few years 
afterwmrds, Aegina was the chief seat of Greek art, 
and gave its name to a school, the most eminent 
artists of which were Gallon, Anaxagoras, Glancias, 
Simon, and Onatas, of wffiom an account is given in 
tla& Diet of Biogr, 

■ The Aeginetans were at tlie height of their power 
when the Thebans applied to them for aid in their war 
against the Athenians about b. c. 505. Their request 
was readily granted, since there had been an an- 
cient feud betw'cen the Aeginetans and Athenians. 
The Aeginetans sent their powerfid fleet to ravage 
the coast of Attica, and did great damage to the 
latter country, since the Athenians had not yet any 
fleet to resist them. This war was continued with 
some intenmptions down to the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes. (Herod. v.8i, seq., vi. 86, seq. ; Thuc. i. 41.) 
The Aeginetans fought with 30 sliips at the battle 
of Salamis (b. c. 480), and were admitted to have 
distinguished themselves above all the other Greeks 
by their bravery. (Herod, viii. 46, 93.) From this 
time their power declined. In 460 the Athenians 
defeated them in a great naval battle, and laid 
siege to their principal town, which after a long de- 
fence sun-endereft in 456. The Aeginetans now 
became a part of the Athenian empire, and were 
compelled to destroy their walls, deliver up their ships 
of war, and pay an annual tribute. (Thuc, i. 105. 
108.) This humiliation of their ancient enemies did 
not, however, satisfy the Athenians, wdio feared the 
proximity of such discontented subjects. Pericles 
was accustomed to call Aegina the eye-sore of the 
Peiraeus (ji tov Us tpatiws, ' Arist, JRhetAiL 
10.; comp. Cie. de Off. in. 11) ; and accordingly on 
the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war in 431, 
the Athenians expelled the wdiole population from 
the island, and filled their place with Athenian 
settlers. The expelled inliaMtants were settled by the 
Lacedaemonians at Thyrea. They were subsequently 
collected by Lysander after the battle of Aegos- 
potami (404), and restored to their own country, but 
they never recovered their former state of prosperity. 
(Thuc. ii. 27 ; Pint. Per. 34 ; Xen. Bell. ii. 2. § 9 ; 
Strab. p. 375.) Sulpicius, in his celebrated letter to 
Cicero, enimierates Aegina among the examples of 
fallen greatness (cid Fam. iv. 5). 

The chief town in the island was also called 
Aegina, and wms situated on the north-western side. 
A description of the public buildings of the city is 
given by Pausaiiias (ii. 29, 30). Of these the most 
important was the Aeaceimn {AlaKeiov), or shrine of 
Aeacus, a quadrangular indosure built of white 
marble, in the most conspicuous part of the city. 
There was a theatre near the shore as large as that 
of Epidam-us, behind it a stadium, and lilvewise nu- 
merous temples. The city contained two harbours : 
the principal one was near the temple of Aphrodite; 
the other, called the secret harbour, w^as near the 
theatre. The site of the ancient city is marked by 
numerous remains, though consisting for the most 
part only of foundatiens of walls and scattered blocks 
of stone. Near the shore ,,#re two Doric columns of 
the most elegant form. To the S. of these columns 
is an oval port, sheltered by two ancient moles, which 
leave only a narrow passage in the middle, between 
the remains of towers, wMch stood on either side of 
the esntrance. In the same direction we find another 
oval port, twice as large as the fonner, the entrance 
of which i^ protected in the same manner by ancient 
walls or moles, 15 or 20 feet thick. The latter of 
these ports seems to have been the large harbour, 
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and there ai"e casts from them in the .British Sliisenm. 
■The shbjeet.' Of, the . eastern pethnient appears , to he 
..the expedition , of . the .Aeacidae or. Aegi.netaii heroes 
against Troy under the gnidance of Atheim;,.thafc'of 
the western, probably represents the contest of tlie 
Greeks and' Trojans over 'the body of Patrocliis., Till 
comparatively a late period it was co.nsidered that 
this „ temple was that of Zens Parihelleiii,iis, which 
Aeacns was said to have dedica.ted . to this goci. 
(Pans. ii. 30. §§ 3, 4.) But in 1826 ritaokelk-rg, 
in his work on the temple of PMgalia, sta.rted the 
hypothesis, that the demple, of which we. haveheen 
speaking, was in reality the temple of Athena, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (hi. 59); and that the temple of 
Zens Paiiliellenins was situated on the lofty moiintaiii 
in the S. of the island. (Stackelberg, 
tempel zu Ba$sm m Arcadien^ Boni,,"l'826.')' .T:lw*.S'' 
opinion .has 'been' adopted.' by .several .German''.; writers':'.' 
and also by Dr. Wordsworth, but has been ably 
combated by Leake. It would require more space 
than our limits wall allow to enter into this contro- 
versy; and w^e must therefore content ourselves with 
referring our readers, who wish for information on 
the subject, to the works of Wordsworth and Leake 
quoted at the end of this arlicle. This temple was 
probably erected in the sixth century e. c., and ap- 
parently before B. c. 563, since w’e have already 
seen that about this time the Aeginetans built at 
Naucratis a temple to Zeus, 'wdiich. we may reasonably 
conclude wus in imitation of the great temple in their 
own island. 



FKONT P:LEVATI0N of the temple of AEGINA RESTOUED. 

In the interior of the island w'as a town called the ej^tal, and when the commerce and naval power 
Oea (Ofj?), at the distance of 20 stadia from the which di-ew ppnlation to the maritime site had not. 
city of Aegina, It contained statues of Damia and yet commenced. On this supposition Leake supposes 
Auxesia. (Herod, v. 83; Pans. ii. 30. § 4.) The that Oea occupied the site of Patod-AT/iom, which 
position of Oea has not yet been determined, but its has been the capital in modern times whenever .rafely 
name suggests a connection with Oenone, the an- has required an inland situation. Pausanias (iii. 30. 
eientuame oftlie island. Hence it has been conjee- § 3) mentions a temple of Apliaea, situated on the 
tured that it was originally the cliicf place of the road to the temple of Zeus Panhellenius. The 
island, when safety required an inland situation for Heradcum, or temple of Hercules, and Tripyrgia 


and the former the secret harbour, mentioned by 
Pausanias. The walls of the city are still traced 
through their whole extent on. the land side. They 
were about 10 feet thic-k, and constructed with 
towers at intervals not ahvays equal. There appear 
to have been three prineijjaT entrances. 

On the hill in the north-eastern extremity of the 
island are the remains of a magiiiticent temple of the 
Doric order, many of the columns of wliich ai*e still 







EUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF AEGINA. 

standing. It stood near the sea in a sequestered and 
lonely spot, commanding a view of the Athenian 
coast and of the acropolis at Athens. The beautifiil 
sculptures, which occupied the tympana of the pedi- 
ment, were discovered in 181 1, buried under tlie ruins 
of the temple. They are now preserved at Munich, 
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(Tpnrupyia). apparently a Tnomitain, at tlie distance 
of 17 stadia from the fonner, are both mentioned by 
Xenophon (He^L v. 1, § 10), bat their position is 
uncertain. (Dodwell, Tour ihroufjh Greece^ vol. L 
p. 558, seq.; Leuke, Morea. vol. ii. p. 431, seq., 
Pdoponneslaca^ p. 270, seq.; ‘Wordsworth, A 
and- A idea, p. 262, seq.; Boblaye, Reclierches Geo- 
graxAtiques, p. 64; Prokesch, Denkwurdigkeiten^ 
vol. ii. p. 460, seq.; Aegineticorum Liber y 

BeroL 1817.) 



COINS OF AEGINA, 

AEOPHIUM (Alyinop: Eth. Alyivi^h^ Aegiiii- 
ensis : Stagus), town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly, 
■s described by Livy as a place of great strength and 
nearly impregnable (Liv. xxxii. 15). It is frequently 
mentioned in the Roman wars in Greece. It was 
given up to plunder by L. Aemilius Paulus for 
having refused to open its gates after the battle of 
Pydna. It was here that Caesar in his march from 
Apollonia effected a junction with Domitius. It 
occupied the site of the modern a town at a 

short distance from the Peneus. At this place 
Leake found an inscription, in which Aeginium is 
mentioned. Its situation, fortifreri on two sides by 
perpendicular rocks, accords with Livy’s account of 
its position. (Strab. p. 327; Liv. xxxii. 15, xxxri. 
13, xliv. 46, xlv. 27; Caes, .5. <7. iii.. 79; Leake, 
E'ortkern Greece, vol. i. p. 421, seq.) 
AEGIPLANCTUS. [Megaeis.] 

AEGIEOESSA (^PdyLpSscnTo), a city which 
Herodotus (i. 149) enume’rates among the 11 cities 
of Aeolis; 'but nothing is known of it. Forbiger 
conjectures that tlie historian may mean Aegeiras 
(.4.l7e£po9), in the island of Lesbos. [G. L.} 

AEGISSUS or AEGYPSUS (Aty lara-os, Hierocl. 
p. 637 ; A’tyiffTos, Procop, 4, 7 ; Aegypsus, Ov.), a 
town in jMoesia, near the mouth of the Danube. It 
is mentioned by Ovid as having been taken from 
the king of Thrace, at that time under the pro- 
tection of Rome, by a sudden incursion of the Getae, 
and recovered by Vitelliiis, who was in command of 
a Roman army in that quarter. Ovid celebrates 
the valour displayed by his friend Yestalis upon the 
occiision. (Ep. ex Ponto, i. 8. 13, iv. 7.21.) [H.W.] 

AEGITHAI.LUS {AlyidaXXoi, Died.; Aiyi- 
daXos, Zonar. ; AlyiOapos, Ptol.) a promonfSry on 
the W. coast of Sicily, near Lilybaeum, wliich was 
occupied and fortified by the Roman consul L. Junius 
during the First Punic War (b. c. 249), with a 
view to support the operations against Lilybaeum, 
but was recovered by the Carthaginian general Car- 
thalo, aard occupied with a strong garrison. Diodorus 
tells us it was called in his time Aoellum, but it 
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is evidently the same with the AlyiQapos d^apa of 
Ptolemy, winch he places between Drepanum and 
Lilybaeum ; and is probably the headland now called 
Capo S. Teocloro, which is immediately opposite to 
the island of Burrone. (Diod. xxiv. Exc. H. p. 50; 
Zonar. m. 15: Ptol. iii. 4, § 4; Cluver. Sicil 
p. 248.) ' [E.H.B.] 

AJEGFTIUM (Aiyirwp), a town in Aetolia Epic- 
tetus, on the b<;rders of Locris, situated in the midst 
of mouiitaius, about 80 stadia from the sea. Here 
Demosthenes was defeated by the Aetollans, b.c. 426. 
Leake places it near Tka-mkova, where he found 
the remains of an ancient city. (Time. iii. 97 ; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 617.) 

AB'’GIU1\1 {AXyiov, Aiyetop, .4then. p. 606; 
Eth. Aiytevs, Aegiensis : J^ostitza), a to'-vu of 
Aehaia, and one of the 12 Achaean cities, was 
situated upon the coast W. of the river Seliniis 
30 stadia from Rhypae, and 40 stadia from Hcdice. 
It stood between two promontories iu the comer of a 
bay, which formed the best hnrbf>m* in Acliaia next 
to that of Patrae. It is said to have been fomied 
ont of an union of 7 or 8 villages. It is mentioned 
in the Homeric catalogue; and, after the destraction 
of the neighbouring city of Hcliee by an earth- 
quake, in B. c. 373 [Helice], it obtained the 
teiTitory of the latter, ami thus became the chief 
city of Aehma. From this time Aegium was 
chosen as the jdace of meeting for tlie League, and 
! it retained this distinction, on the revival of the 
League, till PMIopoemen carried a law that the 
meeting might be held iu any of the towns of the 
confederacy. Even under the Roman empire the 
Aehaeans were allowed to keep up the form of 
their periodical meetings at Aegiimi, just as the 
Araphictyons were permitted to meet at Ther- 
mopylae and Delphi. (Pans. vii. 24. § 4.) The 
meetings were held in a grove near the sea, called 
Homaggrium or liomarium, sacred to Zeus Ht.?- 
magyrius or Homarius {'Opayvpioy, 'Opdpioy; in 
Stmb. pp. 385, 387, 'Opdpiov should be read in- 
stead of ’ApiycCpzoy and kivdpLov'). Close to this 
grove was a temple of Demeter Paiichaea. The 
words Homaggrimn, “ assembly,” and Homarium, 

“ union,” * have reference to those meetings, though 
in later times they were explained as indicating the 
spot where Agamemnon assembled the Grefiaii 
chieftains before the Trojan War. There were 
several other temjdes and public buildings at 
Aogimn, of wliieh an account is given by Pausa- 
iiias. (Hom.'i/. ii. 574; Herod, i. 145; Pol. ii. 
41, V. 93; Strab. pp. 337, 385, seq.; Pans. vii. 
23, 24; Liv. xxxriii. 30; Plin. iv. 6.) Vostitza, 
which occupies the site of the ancient Aegium, is 
a place of some impox-tance. It derives its name 
from the gardens by which it is suiTomided (from 
Bdzrra, ^ocrrdvL, g.arden). It stands on a hill, 
terminating towards the sea in a cliff about 50 feet 
high. There is a remarkable opening in the cliff, 
originally perhaps artificial, which leads from the 
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Reacting these words, see Welcker, Epische 
Cgdm^ p. 128. 
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town to the ordinary place of embarhation, A 
great part of the town was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1819, of which .'in accoimt is given under 
Hklick. The principal renmiiis of the ancient 
town have been lately discovered on a Mil to the E. 
of Vostitza. Tliere are also several fragments of 
architecture and sculpture, inserted in the walls of 
the houses at Vostitza. (Leake, Jforea, vol. iih p. 
185, seq.; Curtius, JPeloponnesoSj vol. i. p. 459, 

seq-) , ^ 

AEGOSPO'TAM (Ai 7 bs vorauoi, Aegos flu- 
men, Pomp. j^Iel. ii. 2 ; Plin. ii. 59 : £Jth. Atyocr-^ 
TrorapirTjs), L e. the Goat-Biver, a stream in the 
Chersonesus, with, at one time, a town of the same 
name upon it. It tvas here that the famous defeat 
of the Athenian fleet by Lysander took place, b. c. 
405, which put a close to the Peloponnesuin war. 
There seems, however, to have been no town there 
at this time, for it is mentioned as a great error on 
the part of the Athenian generals, that they re- 
mained at a station wdiere they had no town at hand 
to supply a market for prorisions. (Plut. Ale. 3$; 
Liod. xiii. 105 ; Strab. p. 287 ; comp. Grote, Mist, 
of G-reece, vol. viii. p. 293.) In later times there 
must htive^ been a town there, as the geographers 
especially mention it (Steph. Byz. s. v.), and there 
are coins of it extant. [H. W.] 
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AEGO'STHENA (ra AlyoeOeva: Eik. Alyo- 
crSeviTTjs : Ghermmw)^ a to^Yn in hlegaris, on the 
Alcyonian or Corinthian gulf, at the foot of Mount 
Cithaeron, and on tlie borders of Boeotia. It pos- 
sessed a temple of the seer Melampns. Between 
Aegosthena and Creusis, the port-towm of Boeotia, 
there was no passage along the shore except a path 
on the mountain’s side. The Lacedaemonians under 
Clenmbrotus, in marching from Creusis to Aegosthena 
along this road in the winter of b. c. 379 — 378, were 
overtaken by a violent tempest ; and such was the 
force of the wind, that the shields of the soldiers 
•Nvere wrested from their hands, and many of the asses 
that carried the burthens were blown over the pre- 
cipices into the sea. It was by this road that the 
Lacedaemonians reti*eated after tlieir defeat at Leuc- 
tra in 37 1- There was a street wine grown at Ae- 
gosthena. (Pans. i. 44. § 4, seq. ; Xen. Hdl v. 4. 
§§ 16—18, vL 4. §§ 25—26 ; Athen. p. 440.; 
hteph. B. s. i;.; hQ'jkQj Northern Greece^ yah lu p. 
405.) 

Ai^GU'SA. [Aegates.] 

AEGYPSUS. [Aegissus.] 

AEGYPTUS ('/? NiyvTvros : Eth. klymcrio^j 
Aegyptius). L Names and boundaries of Egypt 
Egypt, properly so called, is that portion of* the 
valley of the Xile which lies between M. 24*^ 3' 
and lilt. 31'^ 37' X., or beBveen the islands of 
Philae and Eieplumtine. and the Me 'iterranean Sea. 
In the language of '.he earliest inhabitants it was i 
entitled Chesh, or the Black Earth; by the He- 
brews it w;is called !Mizualm *, by the Amhians I 
Mksu (comp. MccTTpr:, .Lwq.h. Antiq^. i. 1); by I 


the Greeks ^ Myo-Kros • and by the Copts El- 
KEBIT, or inundated land. The boundaries of 
Egypt have in all ages been nearly the same, — < 
to the S., Aetliiopia; to the E., the Arabian Gulf, 
the Stony Arabia, Idumaea, and the soiiiiiwestei-n 
fi’ontier of Palestine; to the N., the iM.’iliterranean 
Sea; and to the W., the Libyan desert. Homer 
(^Od. iv. 477) calls the Nile itself 6 Aiyi/^rroy; nor 
is the appellation misapplied. For the Yalloy of 
Egypt is emphatically the “ Gift of the Nile,’’ 
without whose fertilising waters the tract from 
Syene to Cercasorum would only be a deep fvuTow 
in the sandy and gravelly desert miming parallel 
with the Bed Sea. 

An account of the Nile is given elsewhere. 
[Nilus.] Here it is suflicient to remai'k that the 
valley which it irrigates is generally, except in the 
Uelta or Lower Egypt, a nanw strip of alluvial 
deposit, occupying less than half the space between 
the Arabian inoimtains and the Libyan desert. The 
average breadth of this valley from one of these 
barriers to the other, as far as lat. 30° N., is about 
7 miles; wdiile that of the cullivahlc land, depend- 
ing upon the overflow of the river, scarcely exceeds 
5|- miles. Betvrcen Cairo in Lower and Edfoo 
(Apollinopolis ilagua) in Ujqjcr Egypt the extreme 
breadth is about 11 miles: the narrowest part, in- 
cluding the river itself, is about 2 miles. But 
ilorthw’ard, between Edfoo and Assouan (Syene), 
the valley contracts so much that, in places, there 
is scarcely any soil on either side of the river, and 
the granite or limestone springs up from its bauJiS 
a mural entrenchment. The whole area of the 
valley betw'een Syene and the bifurcation of the Nile 
at Cercasorum contains alxait 2255 square miles, ex- 
clusive of the district of (Arsinoe, Moeris), 
which comprises about 340. The Delta itself is 
estimated at 1976 square miles betw(>en the main 
branches of the river — the modern Daniietta and 
Bosetta arms. But both E. and W. of this tract 
stretches a considerable level of irrigated land, 
which, including the Delia, embraces about 4500 
square miles. The length of Eg}'])t from Syene to 
the Mediterranean is about 526 miles. The total 
siu'faee of modern Egypt is somewhat larger than 
that of the country in ancient times, since, in spite 
of a less regular system of imgation, the inunda- 
tions of the Nile have increased since the eras of 
the Pharaohs and the Ptolcinies. 

Egypt, in its general configuration, is a long 
rock- bound valley, terminating in a deep liay, and 
resembling in form an inverted Greek iipsilon [x]. 
Its geological structure is tripartite. The Niic- 
valley shelves down to the SlediteiTanean in a series 
of steps, consisting of sandy or gravelly plateaus, 
sepirated by granite or limestone ridges, which the 
river cuts diagonally. From Syene to Edfoo granite 
or red sandstone prevails : at Edfoo limestone suc- 
ceeds; until in lat. 30° 10' the rocks diverge NE. 
and NW., and the allu^’ial Delta fiiJs up an embayed 
triangle, whose apex is at Cercasorum, and whose 
base is the sea. 

The political and physical dirisions of Egypt 
so naurly coincide that we may treat of them 
under one head. From Syene to Cercasorum the 
whole of the Nile-valley was denominated Upper 
Egypt; with the fork of the river Lower Egypt 
began. This was indeed a natural division between 
the primitive and the alluvial regions: aud the 
distinction was recognised fimn the earliest times 
by different monumental s}'mbols — natural and 
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coiiveiitional. The common lotus (Hymplmea), 
rising out of a chxi of earth, represented the Upper 
countiy ; the root of the papyrus, upon a clod, the 
Lower. Sebena was the goddess of the Upper, Neith 
of the Lower country. A wliite crown denoted the 
former, a red crowm the latter; white and red crowns 
united composed the diadem of the king of all the 
land. The Upper country, however, was generally 
siibdirided into two portions, ( 1 ) Upper Egypt 
Proper, or the Thebaid &7}§aLs^ of &v(o Towoi), 
which extended from Syene to Hermopolis Magna, 
in lat 28° H.: and ( 2 ) Middle Egypt, also called 
Heptanomis, or the Seven Cantons (■9 fj-era^h : 
“ETravoiits), wMch reached from the neighbour- 
hood of Hermopolis to the apex of the Delta. This 
threefold partition has been adopted hy the Arabs, 
who denominated Upper, Middle, and Lower Egj^pt 
I'espectively, Said^ Wustd7ii^ md El-Eif. 

The traveller who ascends the "Hile from its 
mouths to Syene passes through seven degree s of 
latitude, and virtually surveys two distinct regions. 
Lower Egypt is an immense plain : Upper Egypt, a 
nan-owing valley. The former, in the main, re- 
sembles the neighbonring coastknd of Africa; the 
latter is more aldn to Nubia, and its climate, its 
Fauna and its Flora, indicate the approaching tropic. 
The line of demarcation commences about the 27th 
degree of N. latitude. Pain rarely falls in the The- 
baid: the syeamoi'e and the acacia almost disappear; 
the river plants and mollusca assume new types : the 
Theban or Dhomn iwilm,with its divaricated branches, 
grows beside the date palm : the crocodile, the jackal, 
the river-Iiorse, and hyena become more numerous. 

We must now return to the genei-al boundaries of 
Egypt which affected, in various degrees, the cli- 
mate, the population, and tlie social and political 
character of tlie Nile-valley. 

I. The Eastern lomdary. In this region lay 
the piincipal mineral wealth of Egypt, including the 
quames, which furnished mato'kls for this hind of 
monuments. Beginning with tn« Pelusiac mouth of 
the Nile, and along the frontier of Stony Ai-abia, we 
find the barren and level region of Casiotis, whose 
only elevation is the ridge or table land of Mt. Ca- 
sius (d Kdaios^ Strab. pp. 38, 50, 55, 58, &c.; 
Mela, i. 10; Plin. v. II, xii. 13; Lucan, viii. 539, 
X. 433). The Egyptian Oasiiis (El Kas or El 
Katisli) is, according to Stmbo (x\-i. 2 ), a round 
sandstone ridge (K6<pos It contained the 

grave of Cn. Pompeins Magnus, and a temple of 
Zeus Casius. At a very early period the Egyptians 
established colonies upon the Iduniaean and Ara- 
bian border. Copper, mixed with iron ore, and 
heaps of scoriae from Egyptian smelting-houses, are 
still found on tlie western flank of JHt. Sinai, and 
inscriptions at Wady-]\[agara in this district, and 
hieroglyphics and fragments of pottery at Surabit- 
El~Kadim, on the modern road from Suez to Sinai, 
attest the existence of settlements coeval with at 
least the 18lh dynasty of kings. Ascending from 
the head of the Delta, and about 50 miles from the 
Arabian Sea, we come upon a range of tertiary 
limestone hills (Tpoitfcov Xidov Spos^ Ptol.; aKa- 
€(t(rTpivov bpos, id.) parallel with the He^anomis, 
running north and soiitli, and sloping westward to 
the Nile, and eastward to the Bed Sea (bpri ra 
WpaSitcd, Herod, ii. 8 ). A region of basalt and 
porpliyry begins in the parallel of Antaeopolis, and 
extends to that of Tentyi*a or Goptos (UopKpupiTav 
opos. id.). Tliis is again succeeded by limestone 
at Alas or Aeas (Aias, id.; Phn. vi. 29. § 33), 
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and at Acabe ( AfaxSij.^ Ptol.), where, nearly opijo- 
site Latopolis, are vast quarries of white marble. 
From Mt. Smaragdus, which next frillows, the Egyp- 
tians obtained the fine green breccia (Ve 7 'de d' 
Egitto), and emeralds in abundance. The breccia 
quarries, as inscriptions testify, were worked as far 
hack as the 6 th dynasty of kings (.Manetho). The 
principal quarry was at Mount Zaburah. From 
Berenice southward are found, in various propor- 
tions, limestone and porphyry again. Mt. Basanites 
(Bacraviroy hiSov opos, Ptol.), consisting of a spe- 
cies of hornbicnd, teraiinated the eastern boundary 
of the Nile-valley. Beyond this, and of uncertain 
extent, are the gold mines SE. of the Thebaid. 
They are about ten days’ journey SE. from Apolli- 
nopoHs Magna, in the pi-esent Mishdree desert. 
The process of gold-washing appeam to be repre- 
sented on tombs of the age of Osirtasen. Silver 
and lead were also found, and sulphur abounded in 
this mineral region. 

The eastern frontier was mostly arid and ban*en, 
but neither uninhabited nor unfrequented by tra- 
vellers. More than one caravan track, whose bear- 
ings are still marked by rained cisterns and brick 
pyramids, followed the gorges of the hills; and occa- 
sional temples imply a settled population in towns 
or villages. The sides and passes of tlie moun- 
tains afforded also pasture for flocks and herds, 
and wild deer, wolves, Sec. found here their abode. 
Tw-o principal roads, diverging from Goptos on the 
Nile — the northern leading to Philoteras (Kosseir)^ 
lat. 26° 9', and bfjos Honnos or Ai’sinoe; the 
southern to Berenice — penetrated the mountain- 
hanier, and connected the Nile-valley with the Bed 
Sea, The population of this district was more Ara- 
bian than Coptic, and its physical characteristics 
were Aiabian, not Libyan. 

' 2 . The Western boundary of Egypt is more par- 

ticularly described under Oasis. The Libyan desert 
is not, as the ancients believed, merely an ocean of 
drifiting sand, tenanted by sei-pents, and swept by 
pestilential blasts (Lucan, ix. 765) : on the contraiy, 
its gravelly surface presents considerable inequalities, 
and the blasts are noxious only in relaxing the 
human frame, or by obliterating the traveller’s path 
with eddies of blinding sand. Everywhere this 
plateau rests upon a limestone basis, and descends 
in shelves to the Mediteramean. 

3. The Northern houndm'y is the Mediterranean. 
From the -western limit of Egypt to Pelusium the 
coast-line extends to about 180 geographical miles, 
and presents the convex form common to the allu- 
vial depsits of great rivers. From the depression 
of its shore, the approach to Egypt is dangerous 
to the navigator. Fie finds himself in shallow water 
almost before he detects the low and sinuous mud 
hanks which mairk the land. Indeed, from Farae- 
tonium in Libya to Joppa in Syria, Pharos affbj-ded 
the only secure approach, and the only good an- 
chorage (Diod- ii. 31). Nor is it probable that any 
considerable advance of the shore has taken place 
within historical times. 

4. The Southern boundary is spoken of under 
Aethiopia. 

II. InhahitanU. 

The ancient Egyptians beh'eved themselves to be 
autochthonous. This was no improbable conception 
in a land yearly covered wuth tlie life-teeming mud 
of the Nile. "ViTien the conquests Alexander had 
rendered fhe Greeks acquainted with Western Inira 
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tliey inferred, from certain similarities of doetiine 
and ut^•ages, that the Indians, Ethiopians or Nubians, 
and Egyptians were derived from the same stock 
(Arrian, Indie, vi. 9); and Diodonis, who had con- 
versed with Aethiopian envoys in Egypt about B. a 
58, derives both the Egyptians and their civilisation 
from I^Ieroe (iii. 11). Both opinions have found 
niimeroys supporters in ancient and modem times, 
and Heeren has constructed upon Eiodoms a theoi-y 
of a priestly colonisation of Egypt from Mcroe, w-hich 
is interesting without being cumdneing. 

No nation has bequeathed to us so many or such 
accurate memorials of its form, complexion, and 
pliysiognomy as the Egyptian. We have in its 
inurmnies portraits, and upon its tombs pictures 
of its people as they looked and lived, individually 
and SfXiially. That the Egyptians were darker in 
hue than either the Greeks or even the neighbour- 
ing Asiatics, is sIiowti by the terms in which Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew tvriters mention them. To 
their progenitor the Hebrews gave the name of 
Ham, or adust (Genes, x. 6): Herodotus, speak- 
ing of the Coichians, says that they were an Egyp- ; 
tian colony because they were black in complexion 
(fxeKdyxpoes^j and curly-haired (ovkirpix^s^ ii. 
104): Lucian, in his Kavi^ium (vol. viii. p, 155, 
Bipont ed.), describes a young Egyqjtlan mariner 
as like a negro: and Ammiaiiits (xxii. 16. § 23) 
calls them subfuscuJi et atrati. But the Egyptians 
were not a negro race — a snppsition contradict e<l 
alike by osteology tmd by niunumental paintings, 
wliere negroes often appear, but always either as 
tributaries or captives. It is probable, indeed, that 
the Nile-valley contained three races, with an 
admixture of a fourth. On tlie eastern frontier 
the Arabian type prevailed : on the western, the 
Libyan; while the fourth variety arose from inter- 
marriages between the Egyptians Proper and the 
Nubians or Aethiopians of IMeroe. The ruling 
caste, however, was an elder branch of the Syro- 
Arabkn family, which in two separate dirisions 
descended the Tigris and the Euphrates; and •while 
the nortlieim stream colonised the land of Canaan 
and the future empires of Babylon and Nineveh, the 
southern spread over Arabia Felix, and entered 
Egypt from the east. This supposition, and this 
alone, will account for the Caucjisian type of the 
Coptic skull and facial outline, and corresponds with 
the Mosaic ethnology in the lOih chapter of Genesis, 
■which derives the Egyptians from Ham. We may 
allow, too, for considerable admixture, even of the 
ruling castes, with the cognate races to the south 
ajid east ; and hence, on the one hand, the fullness 
of lips, and, on the other, the elongated Nubian eye, 
need not compel us to dehiie the inhabitants of the 
Nile-valley as an Afiicaii rather than an Asiatic , 
race. The Egyptians may be said to be iutemaediate j 
between the %*ru-iVi'abian and the Ethiopic ty^; j 
and as at this day tlie Copt is at once recognised I 
in Syria by iiis dark hue Qua peau ^loirdtre, Volney, i 
vol. i. p. 114), the duslder complexion — i 
brown, with a tinge of red — of the ancient Egyp- 
tians may be ascribed solely to their climate, and to 
those modifying causes ^Yhich, in the course of gene- 
rations, affect both the osteology and the physiology 
of icng-settled races. Nor does their language 
contrariict this statement, although the ‘vari.ations 
between the Coptic and Syro- Arabian idioms ai‘e more 
strildng than those id funn and colour. The Coptic, ' 
the language of tlie native Christian population of 
Egypt, is now universaily acknowledged to be suh* , 
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stantially the same as the old Egyptian. It is 
imperfectly understood, since it has long ceased to 
be a living speech. Yet the ultimate analysis of 
its elements shows it to have been aidn to the Se- 
i mitic, and derived from a eominon source. 

in. Pi>pulaiwn. 

Many causes combined to give the Greek and 
Roman writers an exaggerated conception of the 
ppulation of Egypt, — the great works of masoni-y, 
the h^nitesimal cultivation of the soil, and the fact 
that, the Mngs and higher order of priests excepted, 
every Egyptian ivas either a husbandman or a manu- 
facturer. To the^e causes, implying a vast amount 
of disposable labour, yet arguing also a complete 
command of it by the govermnent, must be added 
the cheapness of food, and the small quantity of it 
consumed by the people generally. Heakii and 
longevity were common in a laud where the climate 
w’as salubrious, diet simple, and indolence almost 
unknown. The Egyptian women were unusually 
fruitful; though we can hardly give credence to the 
statements of ancient writers, that five cMldi'cn at 
a birth were common (Aristot. Eist A aim. vii. 5), 
and that even seven were not reckoned prodigious 
(Plin. M. N. vu. 3 ; Strab. xvi. 605). Still there 
is reason to think that the population fell short of 
the estimates transmitted by ancient w’riters. 

That a census was periodically taken, is probable 
from the fact that Sesostris caused the land to bo 
accurately surveyed, and Amasis, towards the end 
of the monarchy, compelled every male to re'port to 
a magistrate his means of livelihood. (Herod, ii. 
109, 177.) Herodotus, however, gives no estiiuato 
of the popuhition, nor has any record of a census 
been hitiierto discovered on the native monuments. 
Diodorus (i. 31) says that it amounted, riii the 
Fhai'aonic era, to seven millions, and that it was not 
less in his own day (b. c. 58). Geriaanicus (Tac, 
Ana. n. 60; compare Strab. p. 816) was inibniicd, 
in A. D, 16, by the priests of Thebes, that Egypt, in 
the reign of Rameses Sesostris, contained 7oO,OUO 
men of Hie military age. If that age, as at Athens, 
extended frem eighteen to sixty, arul ^ be allowed 
for adults between those periods of life, the entire 
population (5 x 700,000) will aimtunt to 3,500,000. 
Allow 500,000 for error, and add for slaves and 
casual residents, and 6.U00,000 will be the maxi- 
mum of the census of Egypt. In tlie Macedunian 
and Roman eras, 300,000 must be Inchulcd fur the 
fixed or floating population of Alexamhia (Joseph. 
B.J. ii. 16). According to Herodotus (ii. 177), 
there were, in the reign of Amasis, 20,000 inli;ibiicd 
towns, 4nd Duxiorus (1. c.') says that 18,000 towns 
W'cre entered on tiie register, jMaiiy of tiiesc. how- 
ever, were probably little more tlian wailed villages, 
nor have we any means of knowing their average 
area or ppulation. Yet it should be reineinbered 
that, even allowing for the less perfect system of 
embankment and irrigation in modem times, the 
extent of productive soil Im not decreased. Two 
centmies ago the population of modern Egypt was 
loosely esthnated at 4 niillions. During the French 
occupation of the country in 1798 — isOl, it was 
computed at 2^ milliuns. Sir Gardner Mllkinson 
(Modem Egypt and Thebes, vuL i. px 25 G) reduces 
it to 1^- million. 

IV. The Xomes. 

The Nile-valley was parcelled out into a number 
of cantons, varying in size and number. Each of 
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tliestt caiititns was cdled a nome by the 

Greeks, jiraefeetiLra o]>pi«.lormn by the Bomaas, 
Kaeli had its civil goveruor, the Xomarch (yopjoLp^- 
x;{)y), who c.dk'cted the crown revcnnes, and presided 
in the local capital and chief court of justice. Each 
nmne, too, had its separate priesthood, its temple, 
ciiicf and inferior towns, its magistrates, rcgistratipn 
and peculiar ci*eed, cereniomes, and customs, and 
each was apparently independent of every other 
noine. At certain seasons delegates from the various 
cantons met in the palace of the Labyrinth for#on- 
snltation on public affairs (Strab. p. 81 1). Accord- 
ing to Liodorus (i. 54), the nomes date from 
Sesostris. But they did not originate with that mon- 
arch, hut emanated probably from the distinctions 
of anintal worship; and the extent of the local 
woi>.liip> probably determined the boundary of the 
noine. Thus in the nome of Thebais, where the ram- 
headed deity \vas worshipped, the sheep was saemd, 
the goat was eaten and sacrificed: in that of Mendes, 
where the goat was worshipj>ed, the sheep was a 
victim and an article of food. Again, in the nome 
of Omlvjs, divine honours were paid to the croco- 
dile: in that of Tentyra, it was limit ed and abomi- 
milcd; and between Ornbos and Tentyra there 
existed an internecine fend. (Juv. Sat xv.) The , 
extent and iiuniber of the nornes cannot be ascer- 
tained. d'hey probably varied with the political 
state of Egypt. Under a dynasty of conquerors, 
they would extend eastward and westward to the 
Bed Sea and Libyan deserts: under theHyksos, the 
Aetliiopaan con(|uest, and the times of anarchy subse- 
quent to the Peri-ian inva'-ion, they would slii'ink 
within the Kiie-val!cy. I’lie kingdoms of Sais and 
Xois and the foundation of Alexandria probably 
nmltipiied the Deltaic cantons : and generally, com- 
merce, or the rosicleuce of the military caste, would 
attract the noraos to Lower Egypt. According 
to Strabo (pp. 787, 811), the Labyrinth, or hall 
of the Nomarchs, contained 27 chambers, and thus, 
at one period, the nomes must hare been 27 in 
niunber, 10 in the Thebaid, 10 in the Delta, and 
7, as its name implies, in the Ileptanomis. But 
the Heptanoniis, at another period, contained 16 
nomes, and the sum of these cantons is variously 
gh’eii. From the dodecarchy or government of 12 
kings, and from Herodotus’ assertion (ii. 148) that 
there were only 12 halls in the Labyrinth, we are 
disposed to infer, that at one time there were only 
12 of tliCftC cantons, and that there were always 
12 larger or preponderating nomes. According to 
the lists giveji by Pliny (v. 9. § 9) and Ptolemy, 
there must have been at least 45 nomes; but each 
of these writers gives several names not foiuid in 
tile other, and if we slioiild add the %’ariations of 
the one list to the other, the sum would be much 
gx-eater. 

There was, under the hlacedonian kings, a sub- 
division of the nomes into toparidiies, which was 
probably an arrangement to meet the fiscal system 
of the Greeks. (Herod, ii. 164; Diod, i. 54; Strab. 
x\ii; Cyxilh Alex, ad Isaiam, six. 2; Epiphan 
Ihtrrcs. 24. § 7.) 

The following list of the principal Notnes irill 
illustrate the variety of these territorial subdivisions 
'Uj regards I'cligious worship. 

A."^ isoMES OP THE Delta. The most im- 
portant were : — 

1. The Menebiite; clii<T town Canobus, with a 
celebrated temple and oracle of Serapis (Strab. p. 801 ; 
Pint. Is. et Osir. c. 27.) 
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2. The Andrsjpolite ; chief town Andropolis. 

3. The Sebennytic; capital Paclmammiis (Ptoh), 
worshipped Latoria. 

4. The Cheminite (Herod, ii. 165); capitel Buto, 
Its deity was also called Biito, whom the Greeks 
identified with Leto. Ptolemy calls this canton 

aiid Pliny (v, 9) Ptenctha. 

5. The Onupbite; chief town Uauphis. (Herod, 
ii. 166.) 

6. The Pbthemphutbite; capital Tava. (4»0e,u- 
<povB\ pofidsj I^toL; Phthempha, Plin. v. 9.) 

7. The Saite; chief city Sais, worshipped Keith 
or Athene, and contained a tomb and a sanctuary < f 
Osiris. (Herod, ii. 170; Strab. p. 802.) Under the 
dynasty of the Saiiic Kings this was the principal of 
the Deltaic cantons, 

8. The Busirite; capitxd Bnsiris, worshipped Isis, 
and at one epoch, according to Hellenic tmdition at 
least, sacrificed the red-coloured men who came over 
the sea, i. e. the nomades of Syria and Arabia 

I (Herod, i. 59, 33, 165; Strab. p. 802; Pint, de Is. 
et Os. -p. SO.) 

9. The Thmuite; chief town Tbmuis (Herod, ii. 
168), afterw^ards incorporated with the ftdlowing; 

10. The Mendeskn; capital Mendes (Herod, ii. 
42, 46; Biod. i. 84), worshipped the goat Mendes, 
or the horned Pan. 

11. The Tanite ; chief town Tanis. (Herod, ii. 1 6 6 ; 
Strab, p. 802.) In this nome tradition afiiraied 
that the Hebrew legishrtor was born and ediicxited. 

12. The Bubastite; capital Bubastus, contained a 
noble temple of Bubastis or Ai'teinis. (Herod, ii. 
59, 67, 137.) 

13. The Athribite; capital Atliribis, wiiere the 
shrewmonse and crocodile were held in reveience. 

14. The Heliopolite, west of the Delta, and sacred 
to the sun, from whom its capital Heliopolis (On) 
derived its name. (Herod, ii. 9 ; Diod. v. 66 ; Joseph. 
Ant ii. 3.) 

15. The Heroopolite; chief towm HeroopoBs, a 
principal seat of the worship of Tjqjhon, the evil or 
destroying genius. 

Besides these the Delta contained other less im- 
portant nomes, — the Nitriote, where the Katron 
Lakes, Kitniriae (Plin. v. 9) W'cre situated; the 
Letopolite (Strab. p. 807); the Prosopite; the Leon- 
topolite; the Mentelite; the Pharbaethiie; and the 
Sethraite. 

B. Homes of the Heftanomis. The most 
important w’ere : — 

1. The Memphite, whose chief city Meinxhis wuis 
the capital of Egyjrt, and the residence of the Pha- 
raohs, who succeeded Psammetidius E.C. 616. The 
Memphite Koine rose into importance on the decline 
of the kingdom of Thebai.s, and was itself in turn 
eclipsed by the Hellenic kingdom of Alexandria. 
[Memphis.] 

2. The Aydn'oclitopolite ; chief town Aphrodito- 
polis, was dedicated to xVthor or Aphrodite, 

3. The Arsinoite, the Fayoom, celebrated for its 
worship of the crocodile, from which its capital 
Crocodilopolis, afterwards Arsinoe, derived its name. 
[Arsesoe.] The Labyrinth and the Lake of 
Moeris were in this canton. 

4. The Heracleote, in which the iclineninon was 
worshipped. Its principal toivn was Heracleopoh’s 
Magna. 

,5. The Hermopolite, the border nome betw^een 
Middle and Upper higypt. This was at a veiy 
early period a fi<mrishing canton. Its chief city 
Hermopedk stood ixear the frontiers of the Hepta- 
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niitnis, a little to tlie north of the castle and toE-honse 
('1£.p^07roKLrdv7} fpuXaKi}, Strab. p. 813), where the 
portage was levied on all craft coming feom the 
Upper Country. 

6. The CjnopoHte, the seat of the worship of the j 
hound and dog-headed deity Anubis, Its capital 
was Cynopolis, which must however be distinguished 
from the Deltaic city and other towns of the same 
name. (Strab, p. 812,* Ptol.; Pint. Ts. et Osir. c. 72.) 

The Greater Oasis (Ammonium) and the Lesser 
were reckoned among the Heptaiiomite Cantons ; bat 
both were considered as one nome only. [Oases.] 

C. Nohes of Upper Egypt. The most iin« 
portant w'ere : — 

1. The Lycopolite, dedicated to the worship of 
the wnlf. Its chief town was Lycopolis. 

2. Tlie Antacopolite, probably worshipped Typhon 
(Diod. i. 21); its capital was AntaeapoHs (Pint. 
de Solert. Amm. 23.) 

3. The Apiiroditopoiite [Goinp. Home (2), Hep- 
tanomis.] In eases where a sonthern and a northern 
canton possessed similar objects of wwship, the 
latter was probably an offset or colony of the former, 
as the Thebaid w’as the oiiginal ci*adle of Egyptian , 
civilisation, which advanced northward. 

4. The PanopoMte or, as it was afteiwards called, 
the Chenimite, offered hero-worship to an apotheosi;ied 
man, w'hom the Greeks compared to the Minyan hero 
Perseus. (Herod, ii. 91.) This canton, wtee chief 
town was Panopolis or Chenimis (Diod, i. IS), was 
principally hdiabited by liiien-'weavers and stone- 
masons. 

5. The Thinite, probably one of the most ancient, as 
it was originally the leading nome of the Thebaid, 
and the nome or kingdom of Menes of This, the 
founder of the Egyptian monarchy. The Thinite 
nome worshipped Osiris, contained a Memnonium, 
and, in Eoraan times at least (Amin. Marc. xix. 12; 
Spartiah. Hadrian, 14), an oracle of Besa. Its ca- 
pital was Abydus, or, as it was called earlier, Tliis. 
[Abydus.] 

6. The Tentyrite worshipped Athor (Aphrodite), i 
Isis, and Typhoru Its inhabitants hunted the 
crocodile, and were accordingly at feud with the 
Orabite nome. (Juv. xv.) Its chief town was 
Tentym, 

7. The Ooptite, whwe inhabitants were principally 
occupied in the caravan trade between Berenice, 
Myos Hormc^, and the interior of Arabia and Libya. : 
Its capital was Goptos. [Goftos.] 

8. The Hermonthite, worshippd Osiris and his 
son Orus: its chief town was Hennoiithis. 

9. The Apollonite, like the Tentyrite nome, de- 
stroyed the crocodile (Strab. p. 817; Plin. v. 9 ; 
Aeiian, H, An. x. 21 ; Pint. Is. et Os. 50), and 
reverenced the sun. Its capital wras Apollinopolis 
Magna. This nome is sometimes annexed to the 
preceding. 

1 0. Tlie Omhite (Omhites praefectura, Plin. IL N. 
V. 0), worshi})ped the crocodile as the emblem of 
Sehak (comp, supra (6) tmd (9), and the Arsinoite 
(3), Heptanoniite nonies). Onibos w^as its capital. 
The quarries of sandstone, so much employed; in 
Egyptimi amlutecture, w’^ere principally seated in this 
canton. 

Y. Aiiimal Worship. 

Animal warship is so mtimately connected with 
the division of the country into nomes, and, in some 
degree, with the institution of castes, that we must ' 
briefly allude to it, althuiigh the subject is much 
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too extensive for more than allusion. The wii'ship 
of animals was cither general or particular, conirnm 
to the whole nation, or several to the nome. Thus 
throughout Egypt, the ox, the dog, and the cat, the 
ibis and the hawk, and the ii.'jhes iepidotus and 
oxynynchus, were objects of \ eneration. The sheep 
■was worshipped only in the Saitic and Thebaid 
; nomes; the goat at Meades; the wolf at Lycopolis; 
the cepns (a kind of ape) at Babylon, near Mem- 
phis; the lion at Leontoptjlis, the eagle at Thebes, 
the j^hrewmonse at Athrihis, and others elsewhere, 
as will be particularly ncjticed when we speak v>f 
their respective temples. As we have already 
seen, the object of reverence in one nome was ac- 
counted common and mielean, if not, indeed, the 
object of persecution in another. Animal ivorship 
has been in all ages the opprobrium of Egy];>t (comp. 
Clem. Alex. iii. 2, p. 253, Potter; Diod. i. 84). 
The Hebre-^v prophets denounced, the aiithu>po- 
morphic religionists of Hellas derided it. To tlie 
extent to which the Egyptians carried it, especially 
in the decline of the nation, it certainly approached 
to the tetish superstitions of the neighbouring 
Libya. But we must bear in mind, that ourvei-gers 
to the Coptic temples are Greeks who, being igno- 
rant of the language, misunderstood much that they 
heard, aud being preocempied by their own ritual or 
philosophy, miriiiterpreted much that they saw. 
One good effect may he ascribed to this form of 
superstition. In no country was humanity to the 
brute crejitiou so systematically praetised. The 
origin of animal worship has been varioiisly, but 
never satisfactorily, accounted tor. If they w'ere 
worshipped as the auxiliaries of the husbambiian in 
producing food or destroying vermin, how can we 
account tor the omission of swine and asses, or for 
the adoption of lions and wnlvea among the objects 
of veneration? The Greeks, as was their wont, 
found many idle solutions of an enigma which pro- 
bably veiled a feeling originally earnest and pious. 
They imagined that animals W’ere worshipped be- 
cause their effigies were the standards in wur, like 
the Bonian Dii Castrorum. This is evidently a 
I substitution of cause for effect. The representations 
; of animals on martial ensigns were the standards of 
the various nomes (Diod. i. 85). Lucian {Astrtjhfj. 
V. p. 215, seq. Bipont) sugge.sted that the bull, the 
lion, the fLih, the ram, and the goat, &c. were 
correlates to the zodiacal t‘inbiems; but this sunnise 
leaves the crocodile, the oat, and the ibis, &c. of the 
temples unexplained. It is much more probabli^. 
that, among a contemplative and serious race, as 
the Egyptians certainly were, animal- worship a^•o^e 
ont of the detection of certain analogies between in- 
stinct and reason, and that to the initiated the reve- 
rence paid to beasts w'as a primitive expression of 
pantheism, or the rc*cognition of the Creator in every 
type of his work. The i'lgyptians are not the only 
people who have converted tvyie into substance, or 
adopted in a literal sense the nietaidiurical sviubuLs 
of faith, 

\T. Castes and Poliiieal hWituUons. 

The number of the Egyptian castes is very va- 
riously stated. Herodotus (ii. 164) says that they 
were seven — the sac*erd;);;il and the military, herds- 
men, swineherds, shopkeepem, interpi*cters, and 
h<mtmen. Plato {Timaetis^ iii. p. 24) rec-kons six; 
Diodorus, in one passage (i. 28) represents them as 
: three — priests and husbandmen, from whom the 
army wjui levied, aixd a*-lisaiis. But in another 
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(i. 74) lie extends tlie number to five, by the ac- 
tion of soldiers and sliepherds. Strabo limits tliem 
to three — priests, soldiers, and busbandmen — 
and as tliis partition is virtuaily correct, vre shall 
adopt it after brief explanation. The existence of 
castes is a corruborative proof of the Asiatic origin 
of the Egyplims. The stamp of caste was not in 
Egypt, as is sometimes asserted, indelible. The son 
usmilly, but nob ineiitably, followed his fatliePs 
trade or profession. From some of the paiiah classes 
indeed — such as that of the 6^Yineherds — itp'as 
scarcely possible to escape. 

The land in Egypt upon which the iastitation of 
castes rested belonged in fee only to the Mng, the 
priests, and the soldiers. IVe know from Genesis 
(xlvii. 2G) that all other pi’oprietora of the soil had 
surrendered their rights to the crown, and received 
their lands again subject to an annual rent of ^ 
of the produce. The priests we know (Genes, I, c,% 
tlio soldiers we infer (Diod. i. 74), retained their 
absolute ovuiersliip; and in so productive a country 
as Egypt the husbandman was too iinpoidant a per- 
son to be deprived at once of all his political rights. 
Ho was ill fact an integral although an inferior 
section of the war-caste. The privileged orders 
however were the king, the priest, the solier : — 

1. The King was at first elective, and always a 
member of the priesthood. He afterwards became 
hereditary, and w’as taken indifferently from the 
sacerdotal and military orders. If however he were 
by birth a soldier, lie was adopted on his accession 
by the priests. Even the Ptolemies wem not allowed 
to reign witliout such previous adoption. His initi- 
ation into the sacred mysteries was represented on 
mmiurnents by the zfaw, the emblem of life and the 
key of secrecy, impressed upon his lips (Pint, de 

€t Osir. p. 354, B. ; Plat. Eep. ii. p. 290). 

The king, wdien not engaged in war, was occupied 
in jurisdiction and the sendee of religion. The 
royal life was one long ceremony. His rising and 
iiis.ljdng down; ,his meals, his recreations, and the 
order of his employments, were rigidly prescribed 
to him. Some liberty in law-making indeed w'as 
aUowed him, since w'e read of the laws of Sesostris, 
Amasis, and other Eg}’][)tian rulers : and, with vigo- 
rous occupants of the lliroue, it is probable that the 
soldier occasionally transgressed the priestly ordi- 
nances. As but few, how’ever, of the Egyptian 
monarchs seem to have grossly abused their power, 
we may conclude that the hierarchy at least tempered 
nyal despotism. In paintings the king is always re- 
presented as many degrees taller and more robust than 
his subject wandors. A thousand fly before him, 
and he holds strings of prisoners by the hair. The 
Egyptian king w^ears also the emblems and some- 
times even the features of the gods; audit is fre- 
quently difficult to distinguish on the monuments 
Seiiortasen, Amuuopht, &c. from Osiids. It is re- 
n^arkable that females were not excluded from a 
throne so sacerdotal. A queen, Nitocris, occurs in 
the sixth dynasty; another, Scemiophris, in the 
twelfth, and other examples are found in the sculp- 
tures. On the decease of a sovereign a kind of 
posthumous judgment was exercised on Ms character 
and government. His embalmed body was placed 
in the sepulchre, and all men were permitted to bring 
accusations against him. Virtuous princes received 
a species of deification; condemned princes were 
debannd from sepulture. 

2. 7'h^ Priests however were, in ordinary times, 
tlio real goveniiiig body of Egypt. Their lands were 
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exempt from tribute; their persons were greeted 
with servile homage ; they were the sole depositaries of 
leaming andscience; and they alone were acquainted 
with all the formularies which in Egvqjt regulated 
nearly every action of life. Their various and in- 
cessant occupations appear even in the titles of the 
siibdiyisions of the priest-caste. “ Each deity,” gays 
Herodotus (ii, 37), ‘‘ had several priests [priestesse-] 
and a, high priest.” The chiefs or poiitirFs were the 
judges of the land, the councillors of the sovereign, 
the legislators and the guardians of the great niys- 
teiies. The minor priests were prophets, inferior 
judges and magistrates, hierophants, liiero-grannrals 
or sacred scribes, basili<x)-gmmmats or roj^al scribes, 
dressers and keepers of the royal and sac-eraotai 
wardrobes, physicians, heralds, keepers of the sacred 
animals, architects, draughtsmen, beadle.s, vergers, 
sprinklere of water, fan hearers, &c. (Wilkiuson, 
3f. and €, voL i. p. 238). So numerous a .staff 
was not in the peculiar polity of Egypt altoge.lier 
superfluous, neither does it seem to have been pe- 
culiarly burdensome to the nation, since it derived its 
support from regular taxes and from its proprietary 
lands. Nowhere in the ancient W'orld was the number 
of temples so great as in Egypt: nowhere were there 
so many religious festivals ; nowhere was ordi- 
nary life so intimately blended with religion. The 
priest therefore was mixed up in aflai]*s of the 
market, .the law court, the shop, the house, in ad- 
dition to Ms proper vocation in the temple. His life 
was the reverse of ascetic : in the climate o-f Egypt 
frequent ablutions, linen gannents, papyrus sandaLs, 
were luxuries, — only polygamy w’as forbidden Mm. 
But he was enjoined to marry, and the son succeeded 
the father in the sacred oflice (Herod, ii. 143). 
Herodotus (comp. ii. 3.5, 55) contradicts Mmself 
in saying that females could not fulfil sacerdotal 
duties, — women might be incajjable of the Ijighest 
offices, hut both sculptures and documents prove, 
that they W’ere em 2 )loyed in many of the minor 
duties connected with the temples. 

3. The Soldiers, The whole military force of Egypt 
amounted to 410,000 men (Herod, ii. 165 — 166; 
Diod. i. 54). It w^as divided into two corps, the 
Calasirians and the Hermotybians. Tlie fonner 
wrere the more numerous, and in the most flourishing 
era of Egypt, the 18th and 19th dynasties, w'ero 
estimated at 250,000 men. Each of these divisions 
furnished a thousand men annually to perform the 
duty of royal body guards. During the teim of their 
attendance they received from the king daily rations 
of bread, beef, and wine. Wlien summoned to the 
field or to garrison duty, each soldier provided himself 
with the necessary arms and baggage. The piin- 
cipal ganisons of Egypt were on its southern and 
eastern borders, at Syene and Elephantine, at Hiera- 
compolis and Eilethyas, which towns, on opjwsite 
sides of the river, commanded the Nile-valley above 
Thebes, and at Marea and Pelusium. The western 
frontier was, until Egypt stretched to the Cyrcnaica, 
guarded sufficiently'by the Libyan desert. In time of 
peace the troops who were not in garrisons or at court 
were settled in various nomes principally east of the 
Nile, and in die Delta; since it w^as in that quarter 
Egypt was most exposed to invasion from the pas- 
toral Arabs or the yet more formidable nomade tribes 
of Assyria and Palestine. According to Herodotus 
(ii. 168), each soldier was allowred 12 arourae of 
land, or about six acres free fr'om all charge or 
tribiite, from which allotment he defrayed the cost 
of Ms arms and equipment. To the Egyptian soldier 
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iiauJirraft einployinrut was forbidden, agricultural 
labours were enjoined. The monuments exhibit offi- 
cers with recruiting ])arties, soldiers engaged in gym- 
nastic exercises, ajid in the battle pieces, which are 
extremely spirited, siU the arts of offensive and de- 
fensive war practised by the Egyptians are repre- 
sented. The war-casto was iiecessanly a very im- 
portant element in a state which wim frequently 
engaged in distant conquests, and had a wide extent 
of territory to defend. Yet until the reigns of 
Sethos, when the priests invaded its pri'sileges, and 
of Psumineticlius, wiien the king encroached u|)oii 
tiiem, we find no trace of mutiny or civil war in 
Egypt, — a proof tliat the Calasirians and Hermo- 
tybians were not only well disciplined, but also, in 
the main, contented with their lot, 

. Yll. Ciml Shtory, 

The History of Egypt is properly arranged mider 
five eras. 

1. Eg;}"pt under its native rulers — the Pharaonic 

Era. its coinmenoemeiit is unlcnomi; it closes 
•^vith the conquest of the land by Cambyses in b* c. 
525 , j 

2. The Persian Era, from b. c. 525, to the i 
Maccd-iiiian invasion, b. c. 322. 

3. Tiie iriaceduiiian or Hellenic Era. This priod 
is c<i]n]iutcd either fmia the foundation of Alexan- 
dria, in B. c, 332, or from b. c. 323, when Ptolemy, 
the sou (g' Lagus, converted the satrapy of Egypt 
iu!o an hereditary kingdom. This period extends 
tu tile death of Cleojjatra, in B. c. 30. 

4. I’lie Koinnu Era, from the surrender of Alex- 
andria to Augustus, in b. c. 30, to the captiue of 
that city by the Khnlif Omar in A. d. G40, 

5. The IMaliommedan Era, from A. l>. 640 to the 
present time. 

The lust of these periods belongs to modern his- 
tfrry, and does nut; come wiiliin the scope of this 
work. Tlie first of them must be vciT brieffy 
treated, partly becaa,''C it involves questions which 
it w’ould fiemand a vulume to discuss, and partly 
hecauso Egypt came into the field of classical his- 
tory through its rdatioiis with the Pensians, Greeks, 
and Homans. For complete infonnation the student 
of the Fhanuirdc era mu>t consult the larger works 
Bf Denon, Young, Champollion, Rosellini, Heeren, 
Wilkinson, Bunsen and Lepsius; or the- verj' lucid . 
abstract of this ])eriod in iCenrick’s Andmt 
wMeli, indeed, conliiios all that the general re^er 
can require. 

I. rimraonic Era, 

Autlwrltles. — The original records of Egypt 
were kept with no ordinary care, and were very 
various in b'nd, sculpture, sjunbol, writing, all con- 
tributing to their contents. Herodotus (ii. 72—82), 
The (purasius {ap, Parphpr. de Abslineat ii. 5), 
Cicero {de Rrpah. iii. S ) concur in describing the 
Egyptians as the must learned and accurate- of 
mankind in whatsoever eoneerhed their native 
annals. The priests, Diodorus (i. 44) assures us,; 
had transmirted in unbroken succession written 
descripthms of all their kings — their physical 
powers and disporition, and their personal exploits.. 
The antiquity of wriiing in Egypt is no longer a 
subject of dispute. Lepfcius {Book of the Beady 
Leipzig, 1842, Pref. p. 17) foimd on monuments 
as early as the i2th dynasty, the hieroglyphic sign 
of tlie papyrus; and on the 4th that of the stylus 
and inkstand. The Egyptians themselves also 
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observed the distinction between the dry pontiffeal 
clironicle and mythical and lieroical narratives 
couched in poetiy and song. To this mass of 
written documents are to be added the sculptured 
monuments tliemselves, the tombs, obelisks, and 
' temple walls, whose paintings and inscriptions have 
; been pirtially dccyy.hcrcd by modem scholars, and 
are found generally to eorresixaid with the wTittcu 
lists of kings conqdit'd. in tlie first instance, hy the 
native historian 51a net ho. Egyynian history, how- 
ever, in the moilern acceptation of the word, began 
after the establislmient the Greek sovereignty of 
Eg}q)t. The natives, with the natural pride of 
a once ruling but now subject race, were eager to 
impart to tlieir Helienic masters more correct no- 
tions of their history and religion than could he 
obtained either from the relations of Greek tra- 
vellers, such as Tliales and Soilon, or from the 
narratives of Hocataeus, Democrims, and Herodotus. 
Of Manetho, of Sextus Julius Africamis, from whose 
chronieon, in five books, Eusebius derived a con- 
siderable portion of his outi chronieon, of Georgius 
the Syncellus, of Eratosthenes, the Alexandrian 
mathematician, wlio treated largely of Egyptian 
chronology, accounts have been given in the Die- 
tiormry of Greek ami lioman Bwprapkif, and to its 
columns we must refer for the bibliograjihy of 
Egyptmn history. Lastly, we must point out the 
extreme value of the Hebrew scriptures and of 
Josephus among the records of the Eile-valley. 
The remote antiquity of Kuypiian annals is nt.>fc 
essentially an objection to their credibility. Tlie 
Syncellus assigns 3555 years as the duration of 
5Ianetho’s thirty dynasties. Tlirse being Egyptian 
years, are equivalent to 3553 Julian years, and, 
added to 339 Ji. c., when the lliirtietii (lyiuutT ex- 
pired, give 3S02 b. c. as the commencement of the 
reign of Meues, the founder of lla; innnarehy. But 
although Bunsen and other dlotinguislied Egypt- 
ologers are dLSposed to assign an lili-torical p-er-on- 
ality to Aleiies, his very name, as the name of an 
individual man, seems siispiiioas. It too nearly 
resembles the Menu of the Indians, the Hinyas and 
Minos of the Greeks, the 5derierf;i of tlie Etruscans, 
■and ■ the. Mamms of the Germans — in all tvhich 
languages . the name is connected with a root — 
Afan — sigia tying ^M;o think and spe^ik” (see 
■ Quarterly Review', yol. 78, p. 149) — to be accepted 
implicitly as a personal tle.'signatiun. 

■: The Pharaonic era of Egyptian history may be 
divided into three portions — the Old, the Griddle, 
and the Hew monarchy. The first extends from the 
foundation of the kingdom in B. €. 3892 to the 
invasion of the Hyksos. lire second from the con- 
quest of Lower Egrqrt by the Hyksus and the 
establishment of an iihlependent kiiurdorn in the 
Thebaid, to the expulsion of the liyksos. llie 
third from the re-estallMiment of the native 
monarchy by Ainosis to the final coiKuicst by Cm.n- 
byses in b. o. 525. (Kenrick, Auckni lujppty 
vol. ii. p. 110.) 

(1.) The Old Afonarchii, Tin? chronology oi 
.this and the succeeding diririon of the Egyptian 
monarchy is beset wfitli, at present, insurinoimtable 
difficulties; since, in Hie first place, there are no 
synehi’onisms in the annals of other countries to 
guide the inquirer, and in the next, we know' not 
whether the dynasties in Jfanctho should be taken 
as a series, or wdiether he enumerates contempo- 
raneous ffimilies of kings, some of -whom reigned, 
at tlie same time, at Memphis, and others at Sais, 
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X'jis, Thebes, &e. Aiid even if Manelho liim- 
fc-elf intended bis dnuisiies to follovN’^ one anotber 
in direct order, the question still remains wbetber his 
authorities did so too. Gods, spiiits, demigods, and 
i^Jaiies, or the souls of ineuwere, according toManetho, 
tlse first rulers of Egy])t. I’hej began mth Ftha or 
liepliaestus and dosed with Homs. Then follow 
thirty dynasties of mortal kings, 300 in number,, 
ticcordiiig to tlic lowest, and 500, according to the 
highest compulation. The time over which they 
extend varies also between the limits of 3.5.55 and 
5i)49 years. Idanetlio’s accoimt of these dynasties 
is contained in three volumes: Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Eratosthenes and Manetho, amid tlieir many dis- 
agreements, concur in this statement — tliatMenesof 
This was the first mortal king of !Hizraim, the double 
land, i. e., Upper and Lower Egypt. Here, indeed, 
their coincidence ends. For Herodotus makes Menes 
the founder of ^Memphis, as well as of the monarchy: 
whereas Diodorus states that Memjjhis, the embank- 
ments which supported its area, and the diversion 
of the Kile stream W'ere the works of a monarch, 
who lived many centuries afterwards. The second 
name in the 4th dynasty is Suphis, to whom Mane- 
tho ascribes the building of the Great Pymmid. 
Here we seem to touch upon historical ground, 
since in a recently opened room of that pyramid 
has been decyjdiercd the name of Chuiu or Shnfu, 
tliG Cheops of Herodotus, who, however, places that 
monarch much lower. The erection of the Second 
Pyramid is attributed by Llorodotns and Diodoras 
to Chephren; and upon the neiglibouiing tombs, 
for the pyramid itself seems to be uiiinscribed, has 
been read the name of Shafre, accompanied by a 
pyramidal figure. There is sufficient approxima- 
tion between Shafre and Chepliren to identify them 
with each other, although no corresponding name 
occurs in either Eratosthenes or Manetho. Fourth 
in the 4th dynasty is Mencheres, the builder of the 
third pyramid, the Mycerinus of Herodotus (in 127) 
and Diodorus (i. 64); and their statement is fully 
confirmed by the discovery of a mummy case in 
that pyramid, with the inscription, Menlcera. Ma- 
netho, indeed, makes Kitocris, a queen of the 6th 
dynasty, the Kitoeris of Herodotus (ii. 100), to have 
built the third pyramid. The 7th dynasty Was 
apparently a period of anarchy, since it contains 70 
!&Iemphite kings, wffio reigned for 70 days only. 
They w'ere probably inteiTeges or vice-kings. Of 
the 7th, 8th, 9th, lOtli, and 11th dynasties not 
even the names of the kings are knoivn. Two of 
these were blempliite dynasties, two Heracleopolitan. 
and one Diospolitan, the dynasty being in each case 
named apparently from the birth-place “of its 
founder. The 12tli dynasty bears in Manetho’s 
list a veiy historical aspect, since its catalogue of 
seven Diospolitan kings is not only complete, hut 
comprises also the name of Sesostris, or more pro- 
perly Sesortasen or Scsortosis, who, it is said, sub- 
dued all Asia in nine years, and part of Europe as 
far as Thrace,” as w’-ell as that of Lacliaris (Lamaris 
or JHaras), who built the Labyrinth in the Arsinoite 
nome. Yet, until recently this list has received 
no confirmation from hieroglyphics. Even the con- 
quests of Sesostris probably belong to the 18th 
dynasty and to Eameses III. Both Herodotus and 
Diodorus place Sesostris much later: and the former 
historian refers the erection of the Labyrinth to the 
penod of the Dodecarchia. The 13th dynasty con- 
sisted of 60 Diospolite kings, who reigned, it is 
said, 453 years, and the 14th of 76 Xoite kings, 
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who reigned 184 years, but tlie names and aefs of 
both, have perished. \Yiili the 14lh dynasty doses 
the first p>eriod of the Idiaraonic era. 

The 31'^ 3Ionarchj, The second pe- 
riod, consisting of three dynasties, is that of the 
Shepherd Kings. A passage of Manetho’s lost work 
Aegypiiaca^ cited by Josephus in his rejoinder to 
the Graeco-Egyptian grammarian Apion (Joseph, 
u. i. 14), places this period in coirq.arative 

light before us. That a Komatlic Arab Iiorde for 
several centuries occupied and made Egypt tribn- 
ttry; that their capital was ^lemphis: that in the 
Sethreite nome they constructed an immense earth- 
camp which they called Abaris; that at a certain 
period of their occupation rtvo independent kingdoms 
were formed in Egypt, one in the Thebaid, in intimate 
relations with Aethiopia, another at Xois, among the 
mai'shes of the Kile; that, finally, the Egyptians re- 
gained their independence and expelled the Hyksos, 
w’ho thereupon retired into Palestine, are pnbably 
authentic facts, and indeed involve in themselves no 
just cause for doubt. The only suspicious circum- 
stance in Manetho’s narrative is the exaggeration of 
numbers, but this is a defect common to all primeval 
record. The Hyksos indeed left behind them no 
ai'chitectural memorials, and the Egyptians, when 
they recovered Lower Egypt, would not be likely to 
perpetuate their own subjection, nor the priests who 
instracted Herodotus and Diodorus to confess that 
the Kile-valley had ever piaid tithe or toll to an 
abominahle race of shepherd kings. The silence of 
annalists and monuments is therefore at least a 
negative argument in support of the truth of Ma- 
netho’s account : nor is it irnprohalde that the long 
and invetemte hatred with which the Egypitians 
regarded the pastoral tribes of Ai*abia owed its origin 
to their remembrance of this period of humiliation. 

The Middle Monarchy extended over a pe^od of 
953 years according to the Syncellus and Africanus: 
but, according to Manetho, the Hyksos w'ere lords of 
Egypt only 511 years. The larger number probably 
includes the sum of the years of the three contem- 
poraneous dynasties at Xois, Memphis, and Thebes. 

(3.) The New Ilormrchy, The third period, or 
the Kew Monarchy, extends from the commencement 
of the 18th to the end of the SOth dynasty. 

The Kew^ Monarchy commences with the expulsion 
of the Hyksos, or rather perhaps with the revolt of 
the Thehaid which effected it. The earlier kings of 
the 18th d^masty, Ainosis, Mspliragmuthosis, &e, 
were apparently engaged in successive attacks upon 
the intruders. But, after its final victory, Egyj^t 
again, or perhaps now for the first time a united 
kingdom, attained a long and striking prosperity. 
The names of Thutmosis (Tliothmes), of Ameno- 
phis (the Greek Memnon ?), and above all, of Ra- 
meses III., arc read on various monuments in Kubia 
and Egypt, and most conspicuously in the Thebaid 
temples at Luxor and Karnak. The 18th dynasty 
was the flourishing age of Egyptian art; its scul})- 
tnre became bolder, its paintings more artistic and 
elaborate: the appliances and inventions of civilisa- 
tion more diversified. Eameses, if indeed under his 
name are not embodied the acts of his dynasty, was 
the Alexander of the Kile-valley. Seventeen cen- 
turies after his reign Geimanicus visited Thebes, 
and the priests read to him, on the monuments, the 
acts and wars, the treasures and the tributes, the 
subjects and the domains of this powerful king 
(Tac. Arm, ii. 60). This was no Eastern exaggera- 
tion. The “ Tablet of Karaak,” says Kemidi: (vol. E 
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p. 229), whose inscription was interpreted to Ger- 
inanicus in A. d. 3 6, was strictly an historical and 
statistical docinnent. Its dates are precise; and 
though we may he unable to identify the countries 
namedj the exactness with which they are enume- 
rated, with the weights and numbers of the objects 
which they bring, proves that we liave before us an 
authentic z'ecfird, at least of the tribute enjoined 
upon the nations.’’ About this time the southern 
frontier of Egypt extended beyond the Second Cata- 
ract: to the west the powder of Thotlimes or Ra- 
ineses reached oyer the negro tribes of the interioi^: 
the east was guarded by strong fortresses; while by 
the north the Egyptian monarch went forth as a 
conqueror, and, proceeding along the Syrian coast, 
passed into Asia jllnor, and planted his standard on 
the frontiers of Persia, and upon the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. His campaigns required the coopera- 
tion of a fleet; and Egypt became, for the first time 
in history, a maritime power. It is probable in- 
deed that its navy w'as furnished by its subjects, 
the inhabitants of the coast of Western Asia. The 
period of time assigned to this djmasty is about two 
centuries and a half. Rameses HI., there is every 
reason to think, is the Scsostris or Sesortasen of, 
Herodotus and I)iodoras. i 

The names of the in narchs of the 18tli dynasty j 
are obtained from two important monuments, the i 
Tablet of Abydos and the Tablet of Karnak. | 

The 19 th dynasty is probably a continuation of ' 
its predecessor, and its details are extremely con- 
fused an<l uncertain. The 20tli W'as composed 
entirely of kings bearing tlie name of Rameses (Ra- 
loieses IV. — XiU.), of wdiom Rameses IV, alone 
inaintainfid the militaiy renown of Ms illustrious 
precursors. The 2ist is uninteresting. But in the 
22nd we come upon the first ascertained synchro- 
nism with the annals of the Hebrews, and conse- 
quently at this point Egyptian chronology begins to 
blend witli that of the general history of the world. 
There is no doubt that Abraham and his son visited 
Egypt; that the Kile-valley had at one era a He- 
brew prime miuhter, who married a daughter of 
the high priest of Heliopolis ; or that the most il- 
lustrious of the Hebrew mnnarchs maintained close 
political and commercial relations with Egypt, and 
allied himself with its royal family. But although 
the facts are certain, the dates are vague. How, 
Itowever, in tlte 22nd dynasty, we can not only 
identify the Shishak who took and plundered Je- 
rusalem with the Sesonchis or Sesonchosis of the 
Greeks and the Sheshonk of the native monuments, 
but we can also assign to him contemporaneity with 
l^hoboain, and fix the date of his capture of Jeni- 
salem to about the year b. c. 972. By the esta- 
blishment of the date of Sheshonk’s plundering of 
Jerusalem, we also come to the knowledge that the 
Pharaoh whose daughter was espoused to Solomon, 
and the sister of whose queen Tahpeiies was, in the 
reign of David, married to Hadad the Edomite, 
was a monarch of the 21 std 5 'iiasty (1 Kings ^ ix. 16; 
xi. 19, scq.). 

Osorthen or Osorclio, Sheshonk’s successor, is 
probably the Zcrali of Scripture (2 Kings^ xvh, 4. ; 2 
Chron. xiv. 9). The Sesostrid kingdom was now on 
the decline, and at the close of the 24th dynasty Egypt 
was subjugated by the Etliiopians, and three 
of that nation, Stthaco^ Sehiclios or Sevelcos^ and 
Tarhm^ reigned for 44 jnars, and composed the 
25th dynasty. Sevekos is obriously the Seva-^ king 
of Egypt, with whom Hoshea,king of Israel, in b.c. 
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722, entered into an alliance (2 Kings, xvii. 4); 
while Tarkus is Tirhakuh, king of Ethiopia, the 
enemy of Assyiia and Sennacherib (Isaiah, xxxvii. 
9). Herodotus indeed makes no mention of any 
Ethiopian king except Sabaco (Sebichos), who, 
according to his account, reigned for half a century, 
and then voluntarily withdretv into his own Hubian 
dominions. (Herod, ii. 139.) The Aethiopian 
dynasty was the second foreign occupation of Egypt, 
but it differed materially fi'om the earlier usiiiqxdion 
of the land by the Hyksos. The 25th dniusty does 
not appear to have been regarded by the Ilgyp- 
tians themselves as a period of particular woe or 
oppression. The alliance between the country above , 
and the country below Elephantine and the Second 
Cataract was apparently, at all times, very close: 
the religion and manners of the adjoining kingdoms 
difiered but little from one another: and the Aethio- 
pian sovereigns perhaps merely exchanged, during 
I their tenure of Egjq)t, a less civilised for a more 
civilised realm. On the retirement of the Ethio- 
pians, there was an apparent re-action, since Sethos, 
a priest of Phtah, made himself master of the 
throne. His power seems to have been exercised 
tyrannically, if Herodotus (ii. 147) is coiTcct in 
saying that after the death or deposition of this 
priest of Hephaestos ” the Eg^'ptians "were “ set 
free.” One important change, indicating a decay of 
the ancient comstitution, occurred in this reign. 
The military caste was degraded, and the crown 
even attempted to deprive them of their lands. It 
is probable that this was a revolutionary pliaNC 
common to all countries at certain eras. Egypt liad 
hccome in some degree a naval power. The com- 
mercial classes were rivalling in power the agricul- 
tural and military, and the priest-king, for his own 
interests, took part with tlie former. Sethos was 
succeeded (b.c. 700 — 670) by the dodecarchy, or 
twelve contemporaneous kings; whether thisniunb(‘r 
were the result of convention, or whether the twelve 
reguli were the heads of the twelve Greater Xomes. can- 
not be ascertained. From the cornmenocment of this 
period, however, we enter upon a definite chroR(»logy. 
Histoiy is composed of credible facts, and the lists of 
the kings are conformable with the monumersts 
PsAiL^iETicHUS L, wlio reigned 54 years, b. c. 
671 — 617, supplanted the dodecarchy by the aid of 
Greek and Phoenician auxiliaries, and in Lower 
Egypt at least fomided a cosjnopditekingdont, such 
as the Ptolemies established three .centuries after- 
wards. (Diod. i. 66; Herod, i. 171 ; I’olyaen, St rat. 
vii. 3.) His Ionian and Carian or Milesian auxilia- 
ries he settled in a district on the Peludac branch 
of the Hile, between the hleJiterrancan and the 
Buhastite Nome; wliile the I^hnenicians who had 
helped him to the throne were probably b)catcd near 
Jlemphis, in an allotment called the Tyrian canqj. 
(Heroil. ii. 112.) The native militia were now 
superseded by Hellenic regular soMiers, and a por- 
tion at least of the war-custe migrated, in dudgeon 
at tins preference, to Acthiopia. Ilistoidaiis have 
too readily taken for granted that this was a mi- 
gration of the whole body of the Hermotybians and 
Galasirians. It was more probably a revolt of the 
southern garrisons on the Nubian frontier*. In the 
reign of Psaimnetichus was also instituted the ca.st8 
of interpreters or dragomans between the natives 
and foreigners; and it strikingly marks the decline 
of the ancient system that Psammctichus caused his 
own sons to be instructed in the learning of the ■ 
Greeks (Diod. i. 67). 
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Psammetichns was succeeded by liis son Keco or 
Xechao, tile Pharaoh Xccho of the second book of 
Kin ^ s , vdio reigned 16 years, B. C- 617— 601. 
Aniong the greatest of his works was the canal be- 
tween the Xile and the Bed Sea. Whether he 
coinpieted it or not is doubtful; in the reign of 
Darius it was, however, certainly open for vessels 
of large harden, and was hnished by the Ptolemies 
(Plin. \d. 33). Modem surveys have ascertained 
that this canal left the Nile in the neighbourhood of 
the modern town of Belbeis — probably the Biibastis 
Agria of the Greeks — and ran E. and S. to Suez. 
(Herod, iv. 42 ; Diod. i. 33.) At Neeo’s command 
also the Idioenicians undertook the eireumnavigation 
of the African peninsula. The success of this en- 
terprise is problematical, hut, as Major Rennell, in 
Ill's Essay on the Geography of Herodotus, has 
shown, by no means impossible. In the reign of 
Necho Egypteame mto direct collision with the Baby- 
lonian empire, at that time rising upon the ruins of 
the Assyrian. Egypt seems to have been in alliance 
with the latter, since about the time when Cyaxares 
resumed the siege of Niniveb, Necho marched to- 
wards the Euphrates, apparently to relieve the be- 
leaguered city. Judah was then in league with 
Babylon; and its king Josiah threw himself in the 
way of Necho, and was defeated by him at Megiddo. 
The Jewish monarch died of his wounds at Jeru- 
salem, and the conqueror entered the holy city, pro- 
bably tile Cadytis of Herodotus (ii. 169, iii. 5). 
Necho dejmsed and sent captive to Egypt Jehoahaz, 
the son and successor of Josiah, made Ids younger 
brother Eliakim king in his stead, and imposed an 
annual tribute on Judaea. The Judaean monarchs 
were four years later avenged. From the plains of 
Garchemish or Circesium, on tlie eastern bank of the 
Euphrates, Neco fled to Egypt, leaving all his Asiatic 
conquests to the victor Nebucliadnezzar. 

Necho was succeeded by his son Psamiuis, who 
reigned 6 yeai's, b. c. 601 — 595, and Psainmis 
by his son Apries, the XJaphris of the monuments, 
and the Pharaoh Hophra of the Scriptures, who 
reigned 25 years, b, c. 595 — 570. The earlier 
years of Apries were signalised by his victories over 
the Tyrians, Sidonians, Phoenicians, and Cypriots. 
But these acquisitions were transient, and there is 
reason to suppose that Lower Egypt at least wus 
invaded by Nebuchadnezzar (Strab. p. 687 ; Jere- 
miah, sliii. 12, xlvi. 13 — ^26 ; Ezehiel, xxix). 
Apries experienced even greater calamities on his 
W’^estern frontier, a quarter from wliich Egypt had 
been hitherto unassailed. The Greeks of Gyrene 
exterminated his army at Irasa (^Ain Erseri), be- 
tween the bay of Bomba and C>Tene. His defeat, 
and the cruelties to which it led, rendered him 
odious to his subjects. A fortunate soldier, Amasis 
or Amosis, deposed, succeeded, and finally strangled 
■him.,''' 

A^iasis reigned 44 years, b. c. 570 — 526. He 
is the first Egyptian monarch with whose personal 
character we have any acquaintance- His fiiend- 
ship with Polycrates iswell known. He was ashrewd, 
active, and intelligent sovereign, wEo possessed the 
love of the soldiers and the people, and nearly dis- 
regarded the rules and ceremonies of the priests. 
His reign was eminently prosperous, and his death 
occurred just in time to prevent his witnessing the 
subjugation of Egypt by the Persians under Cam- 
byses, w^'Mch took place in the reign of his son Psam- 
SrtEHiTus (b.c. 525), who sat upon the throne only 
6 months. 

, ' • ■ 
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2. Persian Era. 

' The 27th dynasty contains 8 Persian kings, and 
extends over a period of 124 years, b. c. 625 — 401. 
Egypt became a satrapy, not, however, without 
much rcluctat ion and various revolutions; for be- 
tween the worshippers of animals and the wor- 
shippers of fire a religious antipathy subsisted which 
aggravated the pressure of conquest and the burden 
of subjection. The Persians indeed were the only 
masters of Egypt who assailed by violence, as w'efl 
as regarded with contempt, its religious and political 
mstitutions. From this cause, no' less than from 
the numerons Greek and Hebrew^ settlers in the 
Delta, the Macedonian conqueror, in b. c, 332, found 
scai'cely any impediment to his occupation of Egyjit. 
Duiing the 27 th dynasty Egypt became, for ilie 
first time, involved in European politics, A revolt, 
which commenced in the reign of Darius, b. c. 488, 
and which delayed for tluee yeai's the second Per- 
sian invasion of Greece, was repressed by Ms son 
and successor Xerxes, in b. c. 486. A second re- 
volt, in B. c. 462, w'as put down, in b. c. 456, by 
the satrap Megabyzus ; but its leader Inaros, son of 
Psammitichus, was aided by the Athenians. 

The 28th dynasty contains only one name, that 
of Aaiyrtaeus the Suite. In his reign of six yejws, 
through some unexplained weakness in Persia, 
Egypt regained its independence, tor monuments at 
Kamah and Eikthja prove that the Saite monarch 
was king of the whole land. Amyrtaeus w'as mag- 
nificently interned in a sarcophagus of green breccia, 
which, after passing from an Egypitian tomb to a 
Greek basilica, from a Greek basilica to a Moslem 
mosque, finally rests in the British Museum. I'lie 
29th dymisty contained four kings, of whom hardly 
any thing is related, and the 30th dynasty three 
kings, Nectaxebus L, Tachos, and Nectane- 
uus II., who are better known from thcii* con- 
nection with Grecian histoiy. In the reign of 
Nectanebus II., and in the year b. c. 350, EgJiit 
was reconquered by Bagoas and Mentor, the gene- 
rals of Darius Oclius, and the last Pharaoh of the 
30 dynasties retired an exile into Aethiopia. The 
succession of Egyptian monarchs, embracing a jie- 
riod of 3553 years, is unexamiiled in histoiy. Upon 
the annals of their successors the Ptolemies we shall 
not however enter, since the lives of the Macedonian 
kings are given in the Dictionary of Biography 
(art. Ptolemaeus). It w’iD, suffice in this place 
to make a few' general remarks upon the political 
aspect of Egypt under its Greek and Eoman mast era. 

3. Macedonian or Sellenic Era.. 

Many* causes rendered the accession of a Greek 
dynasty m easy and even a W’elcorae transitmi to 
the Egyptian people. In the decline of the native 
monarchy, they had suffered much from anarchy 
and civil wars. For tw'o centuries the yoke of Persia 
had pressed heartiy upn their trade, agriculture and 
religion: their wealth had been drain their chil- 
dren enslaved, their ceremonial and national prejudices 
systematically outraged by tlieir rulers. For the 
advent of the Greeks a gradual preparation had been 
made since the reign of Psammetichus. Hellenic 
colonic had penetrated to the Great Oasis and the 
coast of the Red Sea. Greek travellers and philo- 
sophers had explored the Thebaid, and Greek immi- 
grants had established numerous colonies in the 
Delta. Lower Egypt too had admitted Spartans and 
Athenians alternately as the allies of the Saite a,nd 
Memphite sovereigns ; so that when in b. c. 332 
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Alexander reached Pelusium, that city opened jts j ra^on from Gyrene and ^\i‘ahia than it laid ever 
gates to him, and ius march to Blemphis resembled been since the 18th dymisty occaipied the throne of 
the peaceful progress of a native king. Menes. 

The regulations which Alexander made for the In one respect the amalgamation of the Egyptians 
government of his new conquest were equally wise mth their conquerors was incomplete. The Greeks 
and popular: and as they were generally adopted by were always the doininant class. The cluldren of 
his successors the Lagidae, they may be mentioned mixed marriages were declared by the Macedonian 
in this place. The Egyptians were governed by. their laws to be Egyptian not Greek. They were incapable 
own laws. The privileges of the priests and their of the highest offices in the state or the army, and 
exemption froiri land-tax were secured to them, and worshipped Osiris and Isis, rather tiian Zeus or 
they were encouraged, if not assisted, to repair the Hera. Thus, according to Hellenic prejudices, they 
temples, and to restore the ancient ritual. Already were regarded as barbarian or at most as Periocci, 
in the reign of Ptolemy Soter the inner-chamber of and not as full citizens or freemen. To this distinc- 
tlxo Temple of Karnak was rebuilt, and the name of tioii may in part be ascribed the facility 'ivitli which 
Philip AiTliidaeus, the son of Alexander, inscribed both races subsequently submitted to the auhority 
upon it. Alexander himself offered sacrifice to Apis of the Eoman emperors, 

at Memphis, and assumed the titles of “ Son of The ancient divisions of the Upper and Lower 
Ammon” and “Beloved of Ammon”,* and when the kingdoms were under the Maced<mian dynasty re- 
sacred Bull died of old age Ptolemy I. bestowed fifty vived but inverted. Power, population, wealth and 
talents upon his funeral. Euergetes, the third mo- enterprise were drawn down to the Delta and to the 
march of the Lagid house, enlarged the tern j)Ie of space betw*een its chief cities Memphis and Alexandria. 

Karnak, added to tiiat of Amimon in the Great Oasis, The Thebaid gradually declined. Its temples wer* 
and erected smaller shrines to Osiris at Canobus, and indeed restored : and its jwmpous hierarchy recovere<‘ 
to Leto, at Esm or Latopolis. The structures of much of their influence. But the rites of religion 
the Ptolemies will be noticed under the names of the could not compete with the activity of commerce, 
various places which they restored or adorned. The Greek and Hebrew colonists of the Delta absorbed 

It would have been impolitic to reinstate the ancient the vitality of the land : and long before the Romans 
mill tia of Eg}'pt, which indeed had long been superseded converted Egypt into a proffince of the empire, tlie 
by a standing army or Greek mercenaries. Under Hubians and Arabs had eiicroadied upon the upper 
the most despotic of the Ptolemies, however, we meet country, and the ancient Diosplite region partly re- 
with few instances of military oppression, and these turned to the waste, and partly displayed a supr- 
rarely extended beyond the subiubs of Alexandria annuated grandeur, in striking contrast with the 
or tlie frontiers of the Delta. Alexander established busy and productive energy of the Lower Country, 
two priiicipl garrisons, one at Pelusium, as the key This phenomenon is illustrated by the inainniies 
of Egypt, and another at Memphis, as the capital of which are found in the tombs of Memphis and the 
the Lower Country. Subsequently Paremboie in catacombs of Thebes respectively. Of one liundred 
Nubia, Elephantine, and tlie Greek city of Ptolemais mummies taken fi*om the latter, about twenty show 
in the Thebaid were occupied by Macedonian troops, an European origin, while of eveiy hundred derived 
The civil jurisdiction he dirided between Hvo nom- from the necropolite receptacles of the funner, seventy 
archies or judgeships, and he appointed as nomarchs have lost their Coptic pciiliaritics (Sharpe, if 
two native Egyptians, Doloaspis andPetisis. (Ai'rian, of Egypt^ p. 133, 2nd ed.). The Delta hud, in fact, 

Anab. iii. 5. § 2.) become a cosmopolite region, replenished from Sp'ia 

Like their predecessors the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies and Greece, and brought into contact with general 
aspired to extend their power over Palestme and civilisation. The I'hebaid remained stationary, and 
Syria, and protracted wars were the results of their reverted to its ancient Aethi<>pian typo, neglecting 
contests with the Seleucid kings. But even these or incapable of foreign adinixture, 
campaigns tended tothe augmentation of the Egyptian ^ 

navy; and, in consequence of the foundation of Alex- 4. Roman Era. 

andria the countiy possessed one of the strongest and For more than a century previous to e. o. 30 the 

most capacious havens in the Mediterranean. Be- family and government of ilie Lagid house ]i:id been 
coming a maritime, the Egyptians became also an on the decline. It was rather the jeahmsy of the 
actively commerckl nation, and exported com, pa- . Roman senate which dreaded to see one of its own 
pyrus, linen, and the articles of their Libyan and members an Egyptian proconsul, than its own integral 
Indian traffic to western Asia and Europe. Ptolemy strength, which delayed the conversion of the Niie- 
Philadelphus gave a new impulse to the internal vaUey into a Roman province. When however the 
trade of the Nile-valley, in the first place, byes- Roman commonwealth had passed into a monarchy, 
tablitohing a system of police from Cercasorum to and the fihal struggle between Antonius and Augustus 

Syeiie, and, in the next, by completing the canal had been decided by the surrender of Alexandria, 

which Necho and Darius Hystaspis had begun, Egypt ceased to be an independent kingdom. The 

from the Pelusiac arm of the Nile to Arsinoe: at regnlations which Augustus made for his new ac- 
the head of the Red 8ea. (Plin. vi. 33; Herod, quisition manifested at once his sense of its value, 
ii. 158) [Bubastis; Aksinoe], He also rebuilt and his vigilance against intrusion. Egypt became 

the old port of xYemmm or Cosseir [PaiLOTEiia], properly a province neither of the senate nor the em- 

and imxu’ovcd the caravan I'oute from the interior by peror. It was thenceforth governed by a prefect, called 

erecting inns and cisterns in the desert between Rraefectus Aegypti^ o^i^x-sYardL^ Praefictus Aitgm- 

Coptos and Berenice. The monuments of Lower talis^ iramedi^^-tely appointed by the Caesar and re- r 

Nubia attest the wealth and enterprise of the Lagid sponsible to him alone. The prefect was taken from I 

monarchs. , Egypt indeed did not regain under this the equestrian order: and no senator was permitted ^ 

family the splendour wffiich it had enjoyed under to set foot in Egypt ■without special imperial license. 

Thoutmosis and Raineses III,, but it was perhaps (TsLC.Am. ii. 59, Hist ii. 74; Dion Cass- li. 17; Ar- 

more uniformly prosxjerous, and less exposed to in- rian, A iii. 5.) Even after Diocletian had re- 
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moJelled or abolished nearly all the other institutions 
of the emxire, tliis interdict remained in force. The ; 
dependence of Esrypt ivas therefore more absolute and 
direct than that of any other province of Borne. Its 
difficulty of access j and the facility which it presented 
to an enterprising and ambitious governor to render 
himself independent, dictated these stringent pre- 
cautions. The prefect, however, possessed the same 
jiowers as tlie oilier provincial governors, although 
he did not receive the fasces and the other insig- 
nia of the latter. (Tac. Ajin. xii. 60; Poll. 
2>r.22.) 

Augustus made very little change in the internal 
government of Egj'pt. It wtis divided into three 
gi-eat districts called Epistraiegiae (eirto'Tpar'jj^xai) 
— Upper Egypt (Tliebais), of which the capital w'as 
Ptoleinais, hliddle Egypt (Heptanomis), and Lower 
Egypt (Strab. xvii. p. 787). Each of these three 
districts was divided into noines, the nomes into 
toparchies, and the tox)archics into K&fxai and roTroi, 
in which the land was carefully measured according 
to &povpat. Each of the great districts W'as under 
an epistrategus (^iTKTTpdrTjyos)^ who was a Roman, 
and possessed both eiril and military authority, 
and to him all the officials in his district were 
amenable. Each nome was governed by a strategm 
(crrpaTT/yds), in ancient times called vopdpxv^-, 
who carried into execution the edicts of the pre- 
fect, and superintended the collection of the taxes 
impsed upon his nome. The strategus was ap- 
pointed by the prefect, and was selected from the 
natives, either Greeks or Egj^jtians: the terra of 
his office was three years. Tlie subdivisions of the 
nomes above mentioned were in like manner under 
the adniniistration, each of its own officers, whose 
names and titles frequently occur in inscriptions. 

The three Greek cities of Alexandria, Ptolemais, 
and Arsinoe were not subject to the authorities of 
the nome, but w-ere governed by their own municipal 
institutions (jrva-'TTipa TtoXiriKhv eV 'EWriviKt^ 
TpoTTOJ, Strab. xvii. p. 813). 

Two legions were found sufficient to keep Egypt 
in obedience. They were stationed at Elephantine 
and Paremhole, in the south ; at the Hermoxx)litan 
castle, on the borders of Heptanomis and the The- 
haid: at hlemxdiis and Alexandria in the Delta; and 
at Paretoiiium in Libya. Cohorts of German horse 
were quartered in various portions of the Eile-valley. 
I'he native population were not allowed to possess 
anus — a precaution partly dictated by the fierce 
and excitable temper of the Egjj’ptian people. (Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 16. § 23.) 

The Romans jwesently set themselves to improve 
the revenues and restore the agriculture of their 
new province. Under the second prefect C. Pe- 
tronius (Sueton. Oefav. 18; Strab. x\ffi. p.820) the 
canals of the Eile were cleared of sand, anti many 
thousand acres brought again into cultivation. 
Egypt, under the emperors, shared with Sicily and 
northern Africa the distinction of being <accounted a 
gi-anary of Rome. To the general survey of the 
Nile-valley under Aelius Gallus, the third prefect, 
we owe the accurate description of it by the geo- 
grapher Strabo. He accompanied the prefect to 
Syene (xvi. p. 816), and explored both the vestiges of 
ancient grandeur in the Thebaid, and the new cities 
which, like Ptolemais, had been built and were occu- 
pied by Greeks alone. The Caesars w^ere as tolerant 
as the Macedonian kings, and made no change in 
the religion of their Coptic subjects. The names of 
Homan emperors are inscribed on many of tlie Egyp- 
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tian and Kubian temples; o. g., Unit of Augustus 
; at Philae, and tlmt of Tilieriius at liiebes, Aphrodi- 
topoKs, and Berenice. Augudiis was mve.-ited with 
;.the titles of the native kings — Sou of the Sun, of 
Ammon, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, &c. The 
countiy was Well governed under Tiberius, who 
strictly repressed the avarice of his prelects ( Juse]ih. 
Ant, xvin. 5; Dion Cass. Ivii. 32). From Tacitus 
(Ann, a. $4) yve learn that the emperor was highly 
displeased with his acIo}jted sun Genviaiiicus for 
travelling in Eg\qjt without a previous licence from 
himself. Pliny (vih.71) records that, on this tour, 
Germanicus consulted the sacred bull Apis, arid re- 
ceived an answer indicative of his future misfortunes. 
The liberty of coining money ivas taken from the 
Egyptians by , Tiberius in the tenth year of his reign 
(a.b. 23); but the right of mintage was restored to 
them by Claudius. Pliny (ri. 26) has given an 
interesting description of the Egyptian trade with 
the East in this reign. The hist(jry of Eg^-pt from 
this period is so nciirly identified with that of Alex- 
andria, that we may refer generally to that head for 
the summary of its events. The country, indeed, had 
been so completely subjugated, that Vespasian could 
venture to withdraw from it nearly all the disposable 
military force, when in a. n. 67 — 68 it was required 
to put dowm the rebellion of Judaea. The principal 
commotions of Egypt were, indeed, caused by the 
common hostility of the Greek and Flebrew’- popu- 
lation. This, generally confined to the streets of 
Alexandria, sometimes raged in tlie Delta also, and 
in the reign of Hadrian demanded the imperial inter- 
ference to suppress. The Jew^^s, indeed, wau’e very 
numerous in Egypt, especially in the open coimtiy; 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem, their prin- 
cipal temple was at Leontopolis. Hadrian (Spar- 
tian, 14) visited Egypt in the 6th year of bis 
i*eign, and ascended the Nile as far as Tiicbes. The 
most conspicuous monument of tliis imperial jirogress 
was the city of Antinoplis, on the ejist bank of the 
Nile, which ho raised as a monument to his favourite, 
the beautiful Antinous. (Dion Gass. Ixix. 16.) 

In the reign of M. Aurelius, a. d. 166, occurred 
the first serious rebellion of Eg}pt against its Roman 
masters. It is described as a revolt of the native 
soldiers. But they w'ere probably Arabs who had 
been drafted into the legions, and whose predatory 
habits prompted them to desert and resiune their 
wild Rfe in the desert. The revolt lasted nearly 
four years (a, j>, 171 — 175), and was put down by 
Avidius Cassius, who then x>roclaimed himself em- 
peror of Egypt, and his son Maecianus praetorian 
prefect. Avidius and his son, how’-ever, w’ere put to 
death by their own troops, and the clemency of the 
emperor speedily regained the affections of his Egyp- 
tian subjects. (Capitol. Af, Anton, 25.) 

On the death of Periinax in A. d. 193, Pescennins 
Niger, who commanded a legion in Upper Egypt, 
and had W''on the favour of the natives by rejDressiiig 
the license of the soldiery, proclaimed himself ein- 
pror. He w’^as defeated and slain at Cyzicus, A. d. 
196, and his successful rival the emperor Severus 
visited the vacant province, and examined the monu- 
ments at Thebes and Memphis. Severus, however, 
was unppular w-ith the Egyptians, as well from his 
exactions of tribute as from his impolitic derision of 
the national religion. In the reign of Caracalln, 
Egyptians for the first time took their seat in the 
Homan senate, and the worship of Isis was publicly 
sanctioned at Rome. (Dion Cass. Ixxvii. 23 ; Spartian. 
Sever. 17.) 
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> The next important revolution of Egypt was its 
temporary occiipatiuii by Zenobia, queen of Palniyra, 
in A. D. 269. The Egypto-Greeks 'were now at the ; 
end of sis centuries again subject to an Asiatic 
monarch. But her power ksted only a few months. 
Tliis invasion, however, stimulated the native popu- 
lation, now considerably intermingled with Arabs, 
and they set up, after a few months’ submission to 
Aurelian, a Syrian of Seleueia, named FirmuSj as 
emperor, A. D. 272. ( Vopisc, Firm, 5.) Firmus was 
succeeded by a rebel chieftain named Domitius Do- 
mitianiis (Zosiin. i. 49) ; but both of these pretenders 
were ultimately crushed by Aurelian. Both Borne 
and Egypt suffered greatly during this period of 
anarchy ; the one from the in'egularity of the supply 
of' corn, the other from the ravages of predatory 
bands, and from the encroachments of the barbaiians 
on either frontier. In a. d. 276, Prohus, who had 
been military prefect of Egyid, was, on the deatjb. of 
Tacitus, proclaimed emjx'njr by his legions, and 
their choice was confirmed by the other provinces of 
the empire. Probus was soon recalled to ids former 
province by tbe turbulence of the Blemmyes ; and as 
even Ptolemais, the capital of the Thebaid, was in 
possession of the insurgents, we may estinmte the 
power of the Ai-abs in the Nile-valley. So danger- 
ous, indeed, were these revolts, that Probus deemed 
his victory over the Blemmyes not unworthy of a 
triumph. (Vopisc. Prob. 9, seq.) 

The reign of Diocletian, A. i>. 285, was a period 
of calamity to Egypt. A century of wars had ren- 
dered its people able and formidable soldiers; and 
Achilleus, the leader of the insurgents, was pro- 
claimed by tliem eirtperor. Diocletian personally 
directed his campaigns, and reduced, after a tedious 
siege, the cities of Ooptos and Busiris. In this reign 
also the Roman frontier was withdi*awn from Aethio- 
pia, and restored to Elephantine, whose fortifications 
were strengthened and ganisons augmented. Ga- 
lerius and Maximin successively misgoverned Egypt; 
whose history henceforward becomes little more than 
a record of a religious persecution. 

After the time of Constantine, the administration 
and division of Egypt were completely changed. It 
was then divided into six provinces: (1) Aegyptus 
Propria; (2) Augustamnica; (3) Heptanomis (after- 
wards Arca^); (4) Thebais; (5) Libya Inferior; 
(6) Libya Superior (consisting of the Cyrenaic Pen- 
tapolis). The division into nomes lasted till the 
seventh century after Christ. All the authorities 
having any relation to the Roman province of 
Aegypt are collected by Marquardt, in Becker’d 
H'andhmh der Eomisoften Alterihmner, vol, iii. pt.i. 
p. 207, seq. 

Under the Romans the chief roads in Egypt were six 
in nninber. One extended from Contra-Pselcis in 
Nubia along the eastern bank of the Nile to Babylon 
opposite ^remphis, and thence proceeded by Helio-; 
polls to the point where Trajan’s canal entered the 
Red vSea. A second led from Memphis to Pelusium, , 
A third joined the first at Serajnon, and afforded a 
shorter route across the desert. A fourth went 
along the western bank of the Nile from Hiera Sy- 
caminos in Nubia to Alexandria. A fifth reached 
from Palestine to Alexandria, and ran along the 
coast of the Mediterranean from Eaphia to Pelusium, 
joining the fourth at Andropolis. The sixth road 
led from Coptos on the Nile to Berenice on the Red 
Sea, and contained ten stations, each about twenty- 
five miles apart from one another. The Roman 
roads in Egypt are described in the Uinerarium 
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Antonmi, wliich is usually ascribed to the eirq-eror 
; M. Aurelius Antuiiixius. 

According to the traditions of the Church, Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Egypt by the evaiigcdist 
St. Mark. Its rece])tion and progress must be re:*d 
in ecclesiastical annals. V'o can only remark hero, 
that the gloomy and meditative genius of the Egyj>- 
tians was a favourable soil fin* tlie growth of heresy; 
that the Arians and Athanasians shed toiTents of 
blood in their controversies; and that monacln.^^m 
tended nearly as much as civil or religious v'ars to 
the depopulation of the Nile-valley. The deserts of 
the Thebaid, the marshes of the Delta, and tlie islands 
formed by the lagoons and estuaries of the Nile, were 
thronged with convents and hermitages; and the 
legends of the saints arc, in consideiuble proportion, 
the growth of Egyptian fancy and asceticism. In 
the reign of Theodosius I., A. d, 379, the edict which 
denounced Paganism levelled at one blow the ancient 
Polytheism of the Nile-valley, and consigned to ruin 
and neglect all of its tempffes which had not pre- 
viously been converted, partially or wholly, into 
Christian Churches. From this epoch we may regard 
the history of the Egyptians, as a peculiar people, 
closed : their only subsequent revolutions hence- 
forward being their subjugation by Persia in a. d. 
618, andtheh conquest by Amrou, the general of the 
Khaliph Omar, in A. r>. 640. The yoke of Aral)! a 
was then finally imposed upon the land of !Misraim, 
and its modern history commences — a history ot 
decrepitude and decline until the pre.sent century. 

The sounies of information for Egyptian history 
and geography are of four kinds. (1) Wu-ks of 
geography, such as those of Ptolemy, Strabo, Era- 
tosthenes, Pliny and Mela. (2) Of history, such as 
those of the fragments of Maiietho, Africamis, the 
Syncellus, Eusebius, Hero-iotus and Diodorus alimly 
cited. (3) The Arabian chorographers, — and (4) 
the researches of modern travellers and Eg^'ptologcu’s 
from Kircher to Bunsen and Lepsius; among the 
former we specially designate the works of the elder 
Niebuhr, Pocoeke and Bruce, Burckliardt and Bel- 
zoni; the splendid collectionsof D^non aiidthcFrcueh 
savans, 1798; Gaffs work on the jnonuments uf 
Lower Nubia, and Sir Gardner Wfikinsoffs Ma7mers 
ami Custovis of the Ancient Egypliam, 6 vols. Svo. 
To these may be added, as summaries of the writings 
of travellers and schclars, Hceren’s Eesearch.es Into 
the Politics, Intercotarse, and Trade of the Cai’thor- 
ginians, Aeihio 2 nans, and Egyptians, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Engl, trans. 1838; the recent work, Kenrick’s An- 
cient Egypt, 2 vols. 8vo. 1850; and tho two volumes 
in the Library of Entertaming Knowledge, entitled 
The British Museum, Egyptian Antiquities, which, 
under an unpretending fonn, contain a fund of 
sound and various mformation. It would be easy to 
extend Ibis catalogueof authorities; but the general 
reader wall find all he seeks in the authors we have 
enumerated. [ W. B. D.] 

AEGYS (Afyav: Etli. hlyvdrn^, Pans.; 
Theopomp. ap.Bteph. B. s. «?.), a toum of Laconia, 
on the frontiers of Arcadia, originally belonged to 
the Arcadians, but was conquered at an early period 
by Charilaus, the reputed ncp)hew of Lycurgms, and 
annexed to Laconia. Its territory, called Aegytis 
(^AlyOrLs), appears to have been originally of some 
extent, and to have included all the villages in the 
districts of Maleatis and Cromitis. Even at the 
time of the foundation of IMegalopofis, the inhabitants 
of these Arcadian districts, eompuising Sdrtouium, 
Malea, Cromi, Belbina, and Leuctrum, continued 
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to Ik 3 cjilIeJ Aegvtao. The posh ion of Aegys is 
uncertain. Leake places it at A'«7?2a'ra, near the 
sources of the river XeriU-^ the ancient Caraion. 
(Paus. iii. 2. § 5, viii. 27. § 4, 34. § 5; Strab. p. 
446 ; Pol. ii. 54 ; Leake, Pelajjannesiacaj p. 234.) 

AELAXA (ra Atkapa^ Strab. p. 768; Alkap^f|J 
Joseph. Arit viii. 6. § 4; ’EAaj'a, Ptol. v. 17. § 1; 
Aikapov, Steph. B. s. v. ; Aikds^ Procop. B, Pm. i. 
19; ill 0. T-Elath, in LXX. Alkddj Aikdop: Bth 
AlkaplrTjs: Akaha)j an Idumaean town in Arabia 
Petraea, situated at the head of the eastern gulf of 
the Red Sea, which was called, after this to-wn Aela- 
niticus Sinus. It was situated 10 miles E. of Petra 
(Euseb. 0mm, s, v, 'HAd6), and 150 miles BE. of 
Gaza (Plin. v. 1 1. s, 12). It was annexed to the j 
kingdom of Judah, together with the other cities of 
Idumaea, by David (2 Sam, viii. 14), and was one 
of the harbours on the Red Sea, h’oin which the fleet 
of Solomon sailed to Ophir (1 Kmgs^ ix. 26 ; 2 Chwn. ' 
viii. 17); but it subsequently revolted from the 
Jews, and became independent. (2 Kings^ xiv. 22.) 
It continued to be a place of commercial importance 
under the Romans, and was the head quarters of the 
tenth legion. (Hieron. Not. Imp.) It was the 

residence of a Christian bishop, and is mentioned by 
Procopius in the sixth century as inhabited by Jews, 
who, after hamg been for a long time independent, 
had become subject to the Romans in Ihe reign of 
Justinian. (Procop. B, Pers, i. 19.) The site of 
Aelana is now occupied by a fortress called Akaba^ 
in which a garrison is stationed, because it lies on 
the route of the Egypitian pilgrims to Mecca. (Nie- 
buhr, Beschreibmg mn Arabien, p. 400; Riippel, 
Peise inAnbienj p, 248; Laborde, Journeg through 
Arabia Petraea, vol. i. p. 116.) 

AELANTTICUS SINUS. [Aeabicus Smus.] 
AE'LIA CAPITOLI'NA. [Jerusalem.] 
AE'MODAE or HAE'MODAE, the Shetland 
Islands (Mela, iii. 6), described by Pliny (iv. 16. 

§ 30), as a group of seven. The islands Ocitis 
U OKtris), and Dumna (Aoujuvot) mentioned by Pto- 
lemy (ii. 3. § 31) were apparently paid of this 
group, and answer respectively to St. Pomldsha and 
Mag. Camden and the elder antiquaries, however, 
refer the Aemodae to the Baltic Sea, [W. B. D.] 
AEMO'NA, HAEMO'NA, EMO'NA 
"Hgaji/a, Orelli, Inscript. 72 ; ’H/ta, Herodian. 
viii. 1 : Eth. Aemonensis: Layback'), a ^strongly 
fortified town with a well-frequented market in 
Pannonia, situated on the river Saave and on the 
road from AquUeia to Celeia, answering to the 


island of Proeliyta {Procida) lies between it and 
Cape Misenum. The whole island is of volcanic 
origin, and though it contains no regular crater, or 
other vent of igneous action, was subject in ancient, 
as it has continued in later, times, to violent earth- 
quakes and paroxysnnii outbursts of volcanic agency. 
; It was first colonized by Greek settlers from Clialeis 
I and Eretria, either simultaneously with, or even 
I previous to/ the foundation of Cinnae on the neigh- 
i homing mainland; and the colony attained to great 
! prosperity, but afterwards sufiered severely from 
internal dissensions, and was ultimately compelled to 
abandon the island in consequence of violent earth- 
quakes and volcanic outbreaks. (Liv. viii. 22; 
Strab. V. p.248,) These are evidently the same de- 
scribed by Timaeus, wiio related that Mt Epomeus, 
a hill in the centre of the island, vomited fortli 
fiames and a vast mass of ashes, and that a part of 
the island, between this mountain and the coast, 
was driven forcibly into the sea. (Tirnaeiis ap. 
Strab. V. p. 248.) The same phenomena are re- 
lated with some variation by Pliny (ii. 88). At a 
later period, a fresh colony wns established there by 
Hieron, the tyrant of Syracuse (probably after bis 
great naval victory over the Tyrrhenians in b.c.474), 
but these w’^ere also compelled to quit the island for 
similar reasons. (Strab. Ic.,* Mommsen, TTytie?- 
Italischen Biahkte, p. 1 98.) After their departure 
it was occupied by the Neapolitans, and Scylax 
(§ 10, p. 3) speaks of it as conUiining, in his 
time, a Greek city. It probably continued from 
henceforth a dependency of Neaplis, and the period 
at which it fell into the hands of the Romans is 
unknown; but we find it in later times forming a 
part of the public property of the Roman state, until 
Augustus ceded it once more to the Neaplitans, hi 
exchange for the island of Capreae. (Suet. A vg. 92.) 
We have scarcely any further hifoimation concerning 
its condition; but it seems to have effectually re- 
; covered from its previous disasters, though still sub- 
ject to earthquakes and occasional phenomena of a 
volcanic character. It was indebted to the same 
causesfor its warm springs, which were frequented for 
their medical proprties. (Strab. v. pp. 248. 258 ; 
Plin. xxxi. 5; Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 104; Lucil. AUna, 
430 ; Jul. Obseq. 1 14.) Strabo notices the fertility of 
the soil, and speaks of gold mines having been worked 
by the fimt settlers ; but it would seem never to have 
enjoyed any considerable degree of prosperity or im- 
prtance under the Romans, as its name is rarely 
mentioned. At the present day it is a fertile and 


modern Laybach, the capital of lUyria. Laybach, flourishing island, with a ppulation of 25,000 in- 
however, as the Roman remains around its walls habitants, and contains two considerable towms, 
attest, does not equal in extent the ancient Aemona. Ischia and Foria. The position of the ancient 
According to tradition, the Argonauts were the town is uncertain, no antiquities haring been dis- 
founders of Aemona (Zosim. v. 29). It subse- covered, except a few inscriptions. The Monte di 
quently became a Roman colony with the title of San Nicola, which rises in the centre of the island 
Julia Augusta (Plin. iv. 21. § 28), and its name to an elevation of 2500 feet, and bears nnquestion- 
occurs on coins and inscriptions (Ptol. ii. 15. § 7 ; able traces of volcanic action, is clearly the same 
Orelli, imeript. nos. 71, 72, et alib.). [W.B.D.] with the Epomeus of Timaeus (I c.) which is called 
AENA'RIA ( Atpapia , App.), called by the Greeks by Pliny Mons Epopus. (Concerning the present 
PITHECU'SA (niBriKovarcra), or PITHECU'SAE state of the island, and its volcanic phenomena, see 
(^ Ilt 6 r } Kov ( rcrat ), and by the Latin poets INA'BIME, Description Topogr. et Mistor. des lies dischia, 
now Ischia, is an island of considerable size, which de Poma, #c., Naples, 1822; Scrope, On the Vol- 
lies off the coast of Campania, nearly opposite to canic District of Naples, in the Trans, of the Geol. 
Cape Misenum, and forms, in conjunction with that Soc. 2nd series, vol. ii.; Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 
headland, the northern boundary of the Bay of 240, 2nd edit.) The name of Pithecusae appears 
Naples. It is about 15 miles in cdrcumference, and to have been sometimes applied by the Greeks to the 
is distant betw'cenfive and six miles from the nearest two islands of Aenaria and Prochyta collectively, 
point of the mainland, and 16 from Capri, which but the plural form as well as the singular is often 
iorins the southern boundary of the bay. The small used to designate the larger island alone- Strabo, 
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indeed, iLses bulli indifferently. (See also Appian, 
B. C. V. 69 .) Livy, in one ])afcsa«'e (viii. 22), spaks 
of “ Aenaiia et Pilliecnsas,” and Mela (iL 7) also 
enumerates separately Pitliecusa, Aenaria, and Pro- 
chyta. But tliis is clearly a mere confusion ansing 
from the double appellation. Pliny tells tis (iii. 6. 
12) that the Greek name was derived from the pot- 
tery (iridoi) manufactured there, not as commonly 
supposed from its abounding in apes (ttWi/ikoi), But 
the latter derivation was the popular one, and was 
connected, hy some writers, with the mythological 
tale of the Oercopes. (Xenagoras a.p. JBarpocr, s. v, 
KepKcoTip; Ovid, xiv. 90.) 

The name of Inaeime is peculiar to the Latin 
poets, and seems to have arisen from a conftisioii 
with the "'Aptpoi of Horner and Hesiod, after the 
fable of Typhoens had been transferred from Asia to 
the volcanic regions of Italy and Sicily. (Strab. v, 
p. 248, siii. p. 626; Pherecyd. ap. Sckol adApoll, 
Rhod. ii. 1210.) The earthq;iiakes and volcanic 
outbursts of this island were already ascribed by 
Pindar (Pyfli, i, 18) to the struggles of the im- 
pnisoned giant, but the name of Inarime is first 
found in Virgil, from whom it is repeated hy many 
later poets. Ovid erroneously distinguishes Inarime 
from Pithecusae. (Virg. Aen, is. 716; Ovid. AfeS. 
XIV. 90; Sil. Hal. riii. 542, sii. 147 ; Lucan, v. 100; 
Slat. SUv, ii. 2. 76; and see Heyne, Exc. ii. ad 
Virg. Aen. is.; Wemsdorf, Exc. iii. ad LtwiL Act- 
nam.') The idea, that both this and the neighhoirr- 
ing island of Prochyta had been at one time united 
to the mainland, and broken off from it by the 
violence of tlie same volcanic causes which were still 
in operation, is found both in Strabo and Pliny, and 
was a natural inference from the phenomena actually 
observed, but cannot be regarded as resting upon 
any historical tradition, (Strab. h. p. 60, v. p. 258 ; 
Plin. ii. 88.) ^ [E. H. B.] 

AENEIA (Afmct; Atvets^jr, AIj/c^tt^s), a 
mwn of Chalcidice in Macedonia, said to have been 
founded by Aeneas, was situated, according to Livy, 
opposite Pydna, and 15 miles from Thessalonica. It 
appears to have stood on the promontory of the great 
Karedmmu, which forms the NW. comer of the 
peninsula of Chalcidice, and which, being about 10 
geographical miles in direct distance from Thessalo- 
nica, may be identified with the promontoiy Aeneium 
of Scymnus. Aeneia must therefore have been 
further N. than Pydna. It was colonised by the 
Corinthians. (Scymnus Ch. 627.) It is mentioned 
by Herodotus, and continued to be a place of im- 
portance down to the time of the Roman wars in 
Greece, although we are told that a great part of its 
population was removed to Thessalonica, when the 
latter city was founded by Cassander. (Herod, vii. 
123; Strab. p. 330; Dionys. i- 49; Lycophr. 1236 
and Schoh; Virg. Aen. iii. 16; Steph. B. s. v.; Liv. 
xl. 4, xliv. 10, 32; Leake, Northern Greece, vol iii. 
p. 451.) 



AENIA'NES. [Tiiessalia.] 

AENUS (ATwir: Eth. Al'rios, AmdrTjs, Aenius: 
Eiws), a town of Thrace, situated upon a promon- 
tory on the south-eastern side of the Ptdus Stentoris, 
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through which one uf the mouths of the Hobr?i.'? 
makes its way into the sea. According to Virgil 
(A era. iii. 18), it was founded by Aeneas when he 
landed there on his way from Troy, but liiere does 
not seem any more authority for this statement than 
the simihirity of the names ; but its antiquity is 
attested by the fact of its being mentimed by Homer 
(IL iv. 519), According to Herodotus (vii. 58) 
and Thucydides (vii. 57), Aeiius was an Aeolic 
colony. Neither of them, however, mentions from 
Avhat particular place it was colonised. Scymnus 
Chius (696) attributes its foimdation to Mytilene; 
Stephanus Byzant. to Cumae, or, according to Mei- 
neke’s edition, to the two places conjomtly. Accord- 
ing to Strabo (p. 319), a more ancient name of the 
place was Poltyobria. Stephanus says it was also 
called Apsinthiis. 

Little especial mention of Aenns occurs till a 
comparatively late period of Grecian history. It is 
mentioned by Tliucvdides (1. c.') that Aenus sent 
forces to the Sicilian expedition as a subject ally 
of Athens. At a later period we find it successively 
in the possession of Ptolemy Philopator, b. c. 222 
(Pol. V. 34), of Philip, king of Macedonia, b. c. 
200 (Liv.- xxxi. 16), and of Antiochus the Great. 
After the defeat of the latter by the Eomans, 
Aenus was declared free. (Liv. xxxviii. 60.) It was 
stm a free city in the time of Pliny (iv, 11). 

Athenaeus (p. 351) speaks of the climate of 
Aenus as being peculiarly ungenial. He describes 
the year there as consisting of eight months of cold, 
and four of winter. [IL W.] 



AENUS {N.VOS, I’tol. ii. 11. § 5; Genus, Itin. 
Anton. : Inn), a river rising in the Eliaetian or 
Tridentine Alps, dividing Ehaetia Secunda (Vinde- 
licia) from Noricum, and flowing into the Danube, 
of which it was one of the princq^al feeders, at 
Passau. (Tac. Hist Hi. 5.) [W. B. D.] 

AE'OIES CAloXeis) or AEO'LII, one of the four 
races into which the Hellenes are usually divided, are 
represented as descendants of the mythical Aeolus, 
the son of Hellen. (Diet, of Biogr. s. v. Aeolus.) 
Hellen is said to have left his kingdom in Thessaly 
to Aeolus, his eldest son. (ApoUod. i. 7. § 3.) A 
portion of Thessaly was in ancient times called 
Aeolis, in which Arne was the chief town. It was 
from this district that the Aeolian Boeotians wei“e 
driven out by the Thessalians, and came to Boeotia. 
(Herod, vii. 176; Died. iv. 67 ; Thuc, i. 12.) It is 
supposed by some that this Aeolis was the district 
on the Pagasetie gulf; but there are good reasons for 
believing that it W’-as in the centre of Thessaly, and 
nearly the same as the district Thessaliotis in later 
times. (Muller, Eo't'ians, vol ii. p. 475, seq.) We 
find the Aeolians in many other parts of Greece, be- 
sides Thessaly and Boeotia; and in the earliest times 
they appear as the most powerful and the most nu- 
merous of the Hellenic races. The wealthy Minyae 
appear to have been Aeolians; and we have mention 
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of Aealians in Aetolia and Locris, at Corintlj, in 
Elis, in Pjlns and in ilessenia. Tlitis a great part 
of iiortliern Greece, and the western side of Pelopon- 
nesas were inhabited at an early period by the 
Aeolian race. In most of these Aeolian settlements 
we find a predilectitm for maritime situations; and 
Poseidon appears to have Ijeen the deity chiefly wor- 
shipped by them. The Aeolians dso migrated to 
Asia Minor where they settled in the district called 
after tlicrn Aeolis [Akolis], and also in the island 
of Lesbos. The Aeolian migration is generally re- 
presented as the first of the series of moveihents 
produced by the irruiition of the Aeolians into 
Boeotia, and of the Dorians into Peloponnesns. The 
Achaeans, w'ho had been driven from their homes in 
the Peloponnesns by the Dorians, were believed to 
have been joined in B«>eotia by a part of the ancient 
inhabitants of Boeotia and of their Aeolian conquerors. 
The latter seem to have been predominant in influence, 
for from them the migration was called the Aeolian, 
and sometimes the Boeotian. An account of the 
early settlements and migrations of the Aeolians is 
given at length by Thirlwall, to which we must refer 
our readers for details and authorities, (ffzst. of 
Greece, vol. i. p. 88, seq. voL ii, p. 82, seq.; comp. 
Orote, Hist of Greece, vol. i. p. 145, seq., vol. ii. 
p. 26, seq.) The Aeolian dialect of the Greek lan- 
guage compiised several subordinate modifications ; 
but the variety established by the colonists in Lesbos 
and on the opposite coasts of Asia, became eventnally 
its popular standard, having been earned to perfection 
by the Lesbian school of l>iic poetry. (Mure, History 
of the Language, #<?. of Greece, vol. i. p. 108, seq.) 
Thus we find the Roman poets calling Sappho Aeolia 
puella (Hor. Carm. iv. 9. 12), and the lyric poetry 

Alcaeus and Sappho A eoZfam carmen, Aeolia fdes 
and Aeolia lyra. (Hor. Carm* hi. 30. 13, ii. 13. 24; 
Ov. Her, xv. 200.) 

AEO'LIAE rNSUIjAE (AloKiBes p^ot, Diod, 
Al6hov vrjaoi, Thuc. Strab.), a group of volcanic 
islands, lying in the Tyrrhenian Sea to the nmrth of 
Sicily, between that island and the coast of Lucania. 
They derived the name of Aeolian from some fancied 
connection with Hie fabulous island of Aeolus men- 
tioned by Homer in the Odyssey (x. 1, &c.), but 
they were also frequently termed Vulc^vjsiab or 
Hbphaestiae, from their volcanic character, which 
Avas ascribed to the subterranean operations of Vulcan, 
as well as Liparaeax («£ AiTrapaicav vriaot, Strab. 
ii. p. 123), from Lipara, the largest and most im- 
portant among them, from which they still derive the 
name of the Lipari Islands, 

Ancient authors generally agree in rackoning 
them as seven in number (Sfrab. vi. p. 275 ; Plin. 
hi. 8. 14; Scyrnn. Ch. 255; Diod. v. 7; Mela, ii. 7 ; 
Dionys. Perieget. 465; Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod,m, 
■^l), which is correct, if the smaller islets be omitted. 
But there is considerable diversity with regard to 
their names, and the confusion has been greatly aug- 
mented by some modem geographers. They are enu- 
merated as follows by Strabo, Diodoras, and Pliny; 

1, Lipara, still called Lipari; the most con- 
siderable of the seven, and tlie only one which con- 
tained a town of any importance. [Lipara.] 

2. Hiera, situated between Lipara and Hie coast 
of Sicily. Its original name accor^rig to Strabo 
was Thermessa {Bipp^craa), or, as Pliny writes it, 
Tlierasia, but it was commonly known to the Gre^ 
as Tepa or Tepa ^B-tpaiarov, being considered sacred 
to Vulcan on account of Hie volcanic phenomena which 
it exhibited. For the same reason it was called by 
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the Romans Vulc^axi Ixsul.\, from whence its mo- 
dem appellation of Vuhano, It is the soutliem- 
most of the whole group, and is distant only 12 G. 
miles from Capo Calam, the nearest pint on the 
coast of Sicily. 

3. Strong YLE (f,Tpoyyvkrj, now Stroriiholi), so 
called from its general roiindness of fomi (Strab. 

LucO. Aetm, 431): the nortliornmost of the 
islands, and like Hiera an active voleano. 

4. Didtme (AidvpT}), now called Salma, or 
Isola delle Saline, is next to Lipra the largest of 
the whole group). Its ancient name was derived (as 
Strabo expressly tells us, pi. 276), from its 
form, wliieh circumstance leaves no doubt of its 
being the same with the modern Sallna, that inland 
being conspicuous for iivo high conical mountains 
which rise to a height of 3,500 feet (Smytifs Sicily, 
p. 272 ; Ferrara, Campi Flegrei della Sicilia, p. 243 ; 
Daubeny, On Volcanoes, p. 262). Groskurd (ad 
Strab, 1. c.), Mamieri, and Forbiger, have erroneously 
identihed Didyme with Pmaria, and thus thrown 
the whole subject into confusion. It is distant only 
three miles ISflV. from Lipai*a. 

5. Phoexicusa (4>0£V£«:ouo-cra, Strab. 

Diod.), so called from the palms ((pomKcs) in which 
it abounded, is evidently Feltcudi about 12 miles 

W. of Sali?}>a, 

6. Ericusa ('EpiKovaiTa or *EpiKd^57}s), probably 
named from its abundance of heath (epeiVr,), is the 
little island of A Ucudi, the westernmost of the whole 
group. These two were both very small islands 
and were occupied only for pasturage. 

7. EuoxYittus (Euftjpi/jaoy), which w'e are ex- 
pressly told was the smallest of the seven and un- 
inhabited, The other six being clearly identified, 
there can be no doubt that tliis is the island now 
called Panaria, w'hich is situated between Lipara 
and Strongyle, though it does not accord with 
Strabo’s description that it lies the farthest out to 
sea (TeXtxryla pdKurra). But it agrees, better at least 
than any other, with bus statement that it lay on the 
kft hemd as one sailed from Lipara towards Sicily, 
from whence he supposes it to have derived its name. 

Several small islets adjacent to Panaria, are now 
called the Lattole, the largest of which Basilazzo, 
is probably the Hicesia of Ptolemy ('I/cecrfa, Ptol. 
iii. 4. § 16; 'iKecriov, Eustatli. ad Horn. Odyss. 

X. 1), whose list, with the exception of this addition, 
corresponds with that of Strabo. That of Mela 
(ii. 7) is very confused and eiToneous: he is cer- 
tainly in error in including Osteodes in the 
Aeolian group. 

The volcanic character of these islands was early 
noticed by the Greeks: and Diodonis justly remarks 
(v, 7) that they had all been evidently at one time 
vents of eruptive action, as appeared from their still 
extant craters, though in his time two only, Hiera -md 
Strongyle, were active volcanoes. Strabo indeed (L c. 
p. 275) appears to speak of volcanic eruptions in the 
island of Lipara itself, but his expr^sions, which 
are not very pi’eci.^e, may probably refer only to out- 
breaks of volciinic vapom's and hot springs, such as 
are stiH found there. Earlier wifiters, as Thucy- 
dides and Scymnus Chius, allude to the eruptions of 
Hiera only, and these were probably in ancient 
times the most frequent and violent, as they appear 
to have attracted much more attention than those of 
Strongyle, which is now by far the most active of 
the two. Hence aa-ose the idea Hat this was the 
abode of Vulcan, and the peculiar sounds tiiat 
accompanied its internal agitations were attributed 
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to tlie liammers and forges of the god and his work- 
men the Cyclopes. (Thiic. hi. 88 ; Scymn. Gh. 257 
— 261; Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. hi. 41; Yirg. Jlew. 
riii. 418). According to Strabo there were three 
craters on this island, the largest of which was in a 
state of the most violent eruption. Polybius (ap. 
Strab. vi. p. 276), who appears to have visit^ 
it lumself, described the principal crater as five 
stadia in circumference, but diminishing gradually 
to a vddth of only fifty feet, and estimated its 
depth at a stadium. From this crater were vomited 
forth sometimes flames, at others red hot stones, cinders 
and ashes, which were carried to a great distance. 
No ancient writer mentions streams of lava (^uaaes) 
similar to those of Aetna. The intensity and cha- 
racter of these eruptions was said to vary very much 
according to the direction of the wind', and from 
these indications, as well as the gathering of nusts 
and clouds around the summit, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring island of Lipara professed to fore- 
tell the winds and weather, a circumstance which 
was believed to have given rise to the fable of 
Aeolus ruling the winds. The modern Lipariots still 
maintain the same pretension. (Strah. 1. c . ; Smyth’s 
Sicily, p. 270.) At a later period Hiera seems to 
have abated much of its activity, and the yoimger i 
Lucilius (a contemporary of Seneca) speaks of its i 
fires as in a great measure cooled. (Lucil, Aetn. \ 
437.) 

"We hear much less from ancient authors of the 
volcanic phenomena of Strongyle than those of 
Hiera: but Diodorus describes them as of similar j 
character, while Strabo tells us that the eruptions i 
were less violent, but produced a more brilliant light. I 
Pliny says nearly the same thing : and Mela speaks i 
of both Hiera and Strongyle as “ burning 'vvith per- 
petual fire.” Lucilius on the contrary {Aetna, 434) 
describes the latter as merely smoking, and occa- 
sionally kindled into a blaze, but for a short time. 
Diodorus tells us that the eruptions both of Hiera 
and Strongyle were observed for the most part to 
alternate with those of Aetna, on which account it 
was supposed by many that there was a subter- 
ranean communication between them. 

Besides these ordinary volcanic phenomena, wlrich 
appear to have been in ancient times (as they stiH 
are in the case of Stromholi) in almost constant 
operation, we find mention of several more remark- 
able and unusual outbursts. The earliest of these 
is the one recorded by Aristotle (Meteorot ii. 8), 
where he tells us that “ in the island of Hiera the 
earth swelled up with a loud noise, and rose into the 
form of a considerable liiHock, which at length burst 
and sent forth not only vapour, butliot cinders and 
ashes in such quantities that they covered the whole 
city of Lipara, and some of them were carried even 
to the coast of Italy.” The vent from which they 
issued (he adds) remained still visible: and this was 
probably one of the craters seen by Polybius. At a 
later period Posidonius described an eruption that 
took place in the sea between Hiera and Euonymus, 
which after producing a violent a.^tation of the 
waters, and destroying aU the fish, continued to pour 
forth mud, fire and smoke for several days, and 
ended with giring rise to a small island of a rock 
like millstone (lava), on which the praetor T. Fla- 
miniims landed and oifered sacrifices. Posidoti. ap. 
S'rab. vi. p, 277.) This event is me tioned by 
Posidonius as occurring within his own memory; 
and from the mention of Flamininus as praetor it is 
almost certain that it is the same circumstance 
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recorded by Pliny (ii. 87) as occumng in 01. 1 63. 
3, or B.c. 126. The same phenomenon is less 
accui-ately described by Julius Obsequens (89) and 
Orosius (v. ] 0), both of whom confirm the above 
date: but the last author narrates (iv. 20) at a 
much earlier period (b.c. 186) the sudden emer- 
gence from the sea of an island fthich he erroneously 
supposes to have been the Vulcani Insula itself ; but 
..which was probably no other than the roek now 
called Viilcanello, situated at the NE. extremity of 
Vulcano, and united to that island only by a narrow 
isthmus foimed of volcanic sand and ashes. It still 
emits smoke and vapour and contains two smaU 
craters.* 

None of the Aeolian islands, except Lipara, appear 
, to have been inhabited in ancient times to any ex- 
tent. Thucydides expressly tells us (iii. 88) that in 
his day Lipara alone was inhabited, and the other 
islands, Strongyle, Didvme, and Hiera, vrere cul- 
tivated by the Liparaeans; and this statement is 
confirmed by Diodorus (v. 9). Strabo however 
speaks^ of Euonymus as uninhabited in a manner 
that seems to imply that the larger islands were not 
so: and the remains of ancient buildings which have 
been found not only on Salina and StromhoU, but 
even on the little rock of BaMluzzo, prove that they 
were resorted to by the Romans, probably for the 
sake of medical baths, for which the volcanic vapomB 
afforded every facility. Hiera on the contrary aj)- 
parentiy remained always uninhabited, as it does at 
the present day. But the excellence of its port 
(Lucil. Aetn. 442) rendered it of importance as a 
naval station, and we find both Hiera and Strongyle 
occupied by the fleet of Augustus during the war with 
Sex. Pompeius in b. c. 36. (Appian. JB. C. v. 105.) 
All the islands suffered great disadvantage, as they 
still do, from the want of water, consequent on the 
light and porous nature of the volcanic soil. (Thuc. 
iii. 88; Smyth’s Sicily, p. 249.) But though little 
adapted for agricultime they possessed great re- 
sources in their stores of alum, sulphur, and pumice, 
which were derived both from Hiera and Strongyle, 
and exported in large quantities. The sea also 
abounded in fish; and produced coral of the finest 
quality. (Plin. xxxii. 2. § II, xxxv. 15. §§ 50, 
52, xxxri. 21. § 42; Lucil. Aetn. 432.) 

It is scarcely necessary to inquire which of the 
Aeolian islands has the most claim to be considered 
as, the residence of Aeolus himself. Homer certainly 
speaks only of one island, and is followed in this' 
respect by Virgil. But the “ floating island ” of the 
elder poet, “ girt all around with a wall of brass,” is 
scarcely susceptible of any precise geographical de- 
termination. The common tradition among the later 
Greeks seems to have chosen the island of Iripara 
itself as the dwelling of Aeolus, and the explanation 
of the fable above alluded to is evidently adapted to 
this assumption. But Strabo and Pliny both place 
the abode of the ruler of the winds in Strongyle, and 
the latter transfers to tliat island what others related 
of Hiera. Ptolemy on the contrary, by a sti-ange 
confusion, mentions the island of Aeolus {Pd6Kov 
v^aos, iii. 4. § 17) as something altogether distinct 
from the Aeolian islands, which he had previously 
enumerated separately: while Eustatliius (ad Horn. 
Odyss. X. 1) reckons it as one of tlie seven, omitting 
Euonymus to make room for it, though in another 


* The same event appears to be more obscurely 
alluded to by Livy (xxxix. 56). 
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passage (aJ Dim^s. Per. 461) he follows Strabo’s 
autlioiity, and identifies it with Stroiigyle. 

For an account of the present state of the Lipari 
Islands and their Tolcanic phenomena the r^er 
may consult Smytlfis Sicily, chap, vii.p. 274—278; 
Ferrara, Campi Flegrei della Shilia, p. 199 — ^252; 
Daubeiiy, On Volcanoes^ ch. 14, pp. 245 — 263, 2n4 
edit. The history of the islands is almost wholly 
dependent on tiiat of Lipaea, and will be found in 
that articde. [E. H. B.] 

AITOLIS (AloX’Sj Aeolia), a district on the west 
coast of Asia hfirior, which is included by Strabo 
in the larger division of Mysia. The limits of 
Aeolis are variously defined ‘by the ancient geo- 
graphers. Strabo (p. 582) makes the river Her- 
mus and Pliocaea the soutliem limits of Aeolis and 
the northern of Ionia. He observes (p. 586), 
that “ as Homer makes one of Aeolis and Troja, 
and the Aeolians occupied the whole country from 
the Hemius to the coast in the neighbourhood of 
Gyzicus and founded cities, neither shall I im- 
perfectly make my description by putting together 
that which is now proj>erly called Aeolis, which 
extends from the Hermus to Lectmn, and the 
country which extends from Lectum to the Ae- 
sepus.” Aeolis, therefore, properly so called, ex- 
tended as far north as the promontory of Lectum, 
at the northern entrance of the bay of Adiamyttium. 
The bay of Adramyttium is formed by the S. 
coast of tlie mountainous tract in which Ilium 
stood, by the island of Lesbos, and by the coast of 
Aeolis S. of Adramyttium, winch runs from that 
town in a SW. direction. The coast is irregular. 
South of the bay of Adramyttium is a racess, at the 
northern pint of which are the Hecatoimesi, a 
numerous group of small islands, and the southern 
boundary of which is the projecting pint of the 
mainland, which lies nearest opposite to the southern 
extremity of Lesbos. The pninsuJa on w'hich the 
town of Phocaea stood, separates the gulf of Cume 
on the N. from the bay of Smyrna on the S. The 
gulf of Gume receives the rivers Evenus and Caicus. 
The temtory of the old Aeolian cities extended 
northward from the Hermus to the Caicus, com- 
prising the coiist and a tract reaching 10 or 12 
miles inland. Between the bay of Adrainyttinm 
and* the Caicus were the following towns : — Cisthene 
(Kiad7]j/7if Chlrm-hoi), on a promontory, a deserted 
place in Strabo’s time. There was a prt, and a 
copper mine in the interior, above Cisthene. Fur- 
ther south were Coiyphantis (Kopv(pavTis), Hera- 
cleia (jHpaK\da),md Attea (’^Arrea, Ajasnmt-Jcoi). 
Coiyphantis and Heracleia once belonged to the 
iMytilenaeans. Herodotus (i. 149) describes the 
tract of country which these Aeolians pssessed, as 
superior in fertility to the country occupied by the 
cities of the lonmn confederation, but inferior in 
climate. He enumerates the following 11 cities: 
Cume, called Phriconis; Lerissae, Heon Teichos, 
Temnus, Cilia, Hotium, AtJgiroessa, Pitane, Ae- 
gaeae, l^Iyiina, and Grynexa. Smyrna, wbicli was 
originally one of them, imd made the number 12, 
fell into tlie hands of the loniaiis. Hei*odotus says, 
that these 11 were all the Aeolian cities on the. 
mainland, except those in the Ida; “ for these are 
separated” (i. 151); and in another place (v. 122) 
Herodotus calls those people AeoBans who in- 
habited the Ilias, or district of Hium. [G. L.] 
AEPELA (AfTreia: Eth. Aiiredrris). 1. One of 
the seven Messenian towns, offered by Agamemnon 
to Achilles, is supposed by Strabo to be the same 
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as Thuria, and by Fausanias the same as Cor(jne. 
(Horn. II. ix. 152; Strub. p. 360; Pans. iv. 34. § 5.) 

. 2. A town in Cyprus, situated on a mountidn, 
the ruler of which is said to have removed to the 
plain, upon the advice of Solon, and to have iiinnod 
the new town Soli in honour of the Athenian. Tiiere 
is still a place, called Epe^ upon the mountain above, 
the ruins of Soli, (i'iut. Sol 26; Stepli. B. s, v.; 
Engel, Kypros^ voL i. p. 75.) 

AEPY (Aiirv ; EiJi. AiVartir?), a town in Elis, so 
called fiom its lofty situation, is mentioned by Huiiier, 
1 and is probably the same as the Tiiphyllan town 
i Epeium ''E'kiqv^ AiVloj/), which stood be- 

tween Macistus and Heraea. Lealte places it on the 
high peaked mountaih w’hieh lies between the villages 
of Vrind and Smerm, about 6 miles in direc*,t distance 
from Olympia. Boblaye supposes it to occupy tiie 
site of IleUenisfa, the name of some ruins on a hill 
between Platitina and Barakou. (Horn. IL ii. 592 ; 
Xen. Hell iii. 2. § 30; Pol. iv. 77. § 9, iv. 80. § 13; 
Strab. p. 349; Steph. B. j?. t\; Stat. Theb. iv. 180; 
Leake, Aforea, vol. ii. p. 206 ; Boblaye, Mecherches, 
&c., p. 136.) 

AEQUI, AEQUI^CULI or AEQUICHLA'NI 
(ATkoi and AticovoL, Strab.; AlKavoi^ Dion. Hal.; 
AIkovikKoI, PtoL; A^KtnAot, Diod.), one of the most 
ancient and warlike nations of Italy, who play a 
conspicuous pirt in the early histoiy of Borne. 
They inhabited the mountainous district around the 
upper valley of the Anio, and extending from thence 
to the Lalm Fucinus, between the Latins and the 
Marsi, and adjoining the Heraiei on the east, and the 
Sabines on the west. Their tenitory was subse- 
quently meluded in Latium, in the more extended 
sense given to that name under the &>man enijdre 
(Strab. V. p. 228, 231). Theie appears no doubt 
that tlie Aequiculi or Abquicolx are the same 
people with the Aequi, though in the usage of later 
timi^ the fonner name was restricted to the inhabit- 
ants of the more central fmd lofty val lie.? of the 
Apennines, while those who approadied the bcorders 
of the Latin plain, and w'hose constant w'ars with 
the Eomans have made them so familiarly kno\ni to 
us, uniformly appear under the name of Aequi. It 
is probable that their original abode was in the high- 
land districts, to W'hich w^e find them again limited 
at a later period of their history. The Aequiculi 
are forcibly described by Virgil as a nation of rude 
mountaineers, addicted to the chase and to predatory 
habits, by w'hich they sought to supply the defi- 
ciencies of their rugged and baraen soil (Virg. Jeu> 
vii. 747; Sii. Ital. viii. 371; Ovid. Fast, ill 93). 
As the only towni he assigns to them is Xersae, the 
site of w'hich is luiknovTO, there is some uncertainty 
as to the geographical jxisition of the jieople of whom 
he is spealdng, but he apj>ears to jjlace them next 
to the Marsians. Strabo speaks of them in one 
passage as adjoining the Sabines near Cures, in 
another as bordering on the Latin Way (v. pp.231, 
237); botli of which statements are coiTeet, if the 
name be taken in its widest signification. The form 
AEtjuicULAKt first appears in Pliny (iii. 12. § 17), 
who however uses Aequiculi also as equivalent to 
it; he appears to restrict the tenn to the inhabitants 
of the Tallies bordering on the Marsi, and the only 
towns he assigns to them are Cai-seoli and CJitemia 
At a later period the name appears to have bc^en 
almost confined to the population of the upper valley 
of the SaltOj between Eeate and the Lake Fucinus, 
a district which still retains the name of Cicolam, 
evidently a corruption from Aequieulanmn. 
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No indication is found in any ancient antlior of 
tlieir origin or descent; but their constant associa- 
tion with the Volscians would lead us to refer them 
to a common stock with that nation, and this cir- 
cumstance, as well as their position in the ragged 
irpland districts of the Apennines, renders it probable 
tliat they belonged to the great Oscan or Atisonian 
race, which, so far as our researches can extend, may 
he i-egarded as the primeval population of a large 
part of central Italy. They appear to have received 
at a later period a considerable amount of Sabine 
influence, and probably some admixture with that 
race, especially where the two nations bordered on 
one another; but there is no ground for assuming 
any community of origin (Niebuhr, vol. i, p* 72 ; 
Abeken, Mittel Xtalien^ pp. 46, 47, 84). 

The Aequians first appear in Koman history as 
occupying the rugged moimtain district at the back 
of Tibur and Praeneste (both of which always con- 
tinued to be Latin towns), and extending from 
thence to the confines of the Hernicans, and the 
valley of the Trerus or Sacco, But they gradually 
encroached upon their Latin neighbours, and ex- 
tended their power to the mountain front immediately 
above the pdains of Latiiim. Thus Bola, which was 
originally a Latin torni, was occupied by them for a 
considerable period (Liv. iv. 49); and though they 
were never able to reduce the strong fortress of 
Praeneste, they continually crossed the valley which 
separated them from tlie Alban hills and occupied 
the heights of Mt. Algidus. The great development 
of theii" power was coincident with that of the Vol- 
scians, with whom they were so constantly asso- 
ciated, that it is probable that the names and 
operations of the two nations have frequently been 
confounded. Thus Niehulir has pointed out that 
the conquests assigned by the legendary history to 
Coriolanus, doubtless represent not only those of the 
Volscians, but of the Aequians also; and the “cas- 
tellum ad lacum Fucinum,” which Livy describes 
(iv. 57) as taken from the Volscians in b. c. 405, 
must in all probability have been an Aequian fortress 
(Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 72, vol. ii. pp. 244, 259). It 
is impossible here to recapitulate the endless petty 
wars between the Aequians and Bomans; thefol- 
lomiig brief summary will supply a general outline 
of thdx principal features. 

The &st mention of the Aeqtd in Eoraan history 
is during the reign of Tarquinius Prisons*, vrho 
waged war with them with great success, and in- 
duced them to at least a nominal submission (Strab. 
V. p.231 ; Cio.de Xiep.ii. 20). The second Tarquin 
is also mentioned as having concluded a peace with 
them, which may perhaps refer to the same trans- 
action (Liv. i. 55; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 359). But 
it was not till after the fail of the Eoman monardiy 
that they appear in tlieir more formidable aspect. In 
B. c. 494 they are first mentioned as invading the 
territory of the Latins, which led that pe6ple to 
apply for assistance to Borne; and from this time 
fortli the wai^s between the Aequians and Volscians 
on the one side, and the Komans assisted by tlie 
Latins and Hernicans on the other, wure events of 
almost regular iind annual recurrence (“ statum jam 

* A tradition, strangely at variance with the 
other accounts of their habits and character, repre- 
sents them as the people from whom the Eonians 
derived the Jus Fetiale (Liv. i. 32; Dion. Hal. ii. 
72). Others with more plausibility referred this to 
the Aequi Falisd (Serv. ad Jen. vii. 695). 


ao prop© ftolenne in singulos annos helium,”' Liv. iii. 
15). Notwithstanding the exaggerations and poetical 
embellishments with which the history of these wars 
has been disguised, we may diseeni pretty clearly 
three different periods or phases into which they may 
be divided. 1. From b. c. 494 to about the time 
! of the Decemvirate b. c. 450 was the epoch of the 
i greatest power and successes of the Aequians. In 
B. o. 463 they are first mentioned as encamping on 
Mount Algidus, which from thenceforth became tlio 
constant scene of the conffiets between them an«.l tlie 
Eomans: and" it seems certain that during this 
period the Latin towms of Bola, Vitellia, Corbio, La- 
bicum, and Pedum fell into their hands. The alleged 
\ictory of Cincinnatus in b. c. 458, on which so 
much stress has been laid by some later writers 
(Floras i. 1 1), appears to have in reality done little 
to cheek their progress. 2. From b, c. 450 to the 
invasion of the Gauls their arms were comparatively 
unsuccessful: and though we find tliem still con- 
tending on equal terms witli the Eomans and with 
many vicissitudes of fortune, it is clear that on the 
whole they had lost ground. The great vuetoiy 
gained over them by the dictator A. Postumius Tu- 
bertus in b. c. 428 may probably be regarded as the 
turning-point of their fbrtmies (Liv. iv. 26 — 29 ; 
Died. xii. 64; Ovid. JPasL vi. 721 ; Niebuhr, vol. ii. 
p. 454); and the year b. c. 415 is the last in which 
we find them occupying their customary psition on 
Mount Algidus (Liv. iv. 45). It is not improbable, 
as suggested by Niebuhr, that the growing power oi 
the Samnites, who were pressing on the Vo].seiaBS 
upon the oppsite side, may have drawn off the 
forces of the Aequians also to tlie support of theii 
allies, and thus rendered them less able to cope with 
the pwer of Borne. But it is certain that before 
the end of this period most of the towns which they 
had conquered from the Latins had been again 
wrested from their hands. 3. After the invasion ol 
the Gauls the Aequians appear again in the field, 
but mth greatly diminished resources; probably 
they suffered severely from the successive swanns of 
barbarian invaders wliich swept over this part of 
Italy: and after two unsuccessful campaigns in B. c. 
386 and 385 they appear to have abandoned the 
contest as hopeless ; nor does their name again ap- 
pear in Koman histoiy for the space of above 80 
years. But in b. a 304 the fate of their neigh- 
bours tlie Hernicans aroused them to a last struggle, 
wliich terminated in ilieir total defeat and subjection. 
Their towns feU one after another into the hands of 
the victorious Bomans, and the Aequian nation (mivs 
L ivy) was almost utterly exteiininated (Liv. ix. 45). 
This expression is however certainly exaggerated, 
for we find them again having recourse to arms twice 
within the next few years, though on both occasions 
without success (Liv. x. 1, 9). It was probably 
after the last of the&e attempts that they were ad- 
mitted to the rights of Koman citizens: and became 
included in the two new tribes, the Anieiisis and To- 
rentina, w’hich were created at this period (Cic. de 
Off. i. 11; Liv. X. 9; Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 267). 

From this time the name of the Aequi altogetlior 
dtsappeai's from history, and would seera to have 
fallen into disuse, being probably merged in that 
of the Latins : hut those of Aequicnli and Aequicu- 
lani still occur for the inhabitants of the upland 
and more secluded vallies which were not included 
within the limits of Latiiim, but belonged to the 
fourth region of Augustus: and afterwards to the 
province called \’‘aleria. In Imperial times we ei'en 
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find the Aequiculam in the valley of the Salto con- 
stituting a regular nnuiieipal bocly^ so that “ Res 
Publica Aequiculanonim ” and a “ Municipium Ae- 
quicolanoriim ” are found in inscriptions of that 
period (Orell. no. 3931; Ann. dell. InsL yoI. id. 
p. Ill, not.). Probably this was a mere aggregation 
of scattered villages and hamlets such as are stiH 
found in the district of the C'lcolano. In the Liber 
Coloniarum (p. 255) we find mention of the “ Ecicy- 
hmus ager ” evidently a comrption of Aequiculanus, 
as is shown by the recurrence of the same form in 
charters and documents of the middle ages (Holsten, 
mt. ad Cluver. p. 156). 

It is not a little remarkable that the names of 
.scarcely any cities belonging to the Aequians have 
been transmitted to us. Livy tells us that in the 
decisive campaign of b. c. 304, foriy-om Aeqnian 
towns were taken by the Roman consuls (ix. 45): 
but he mentions none of them byname, and from the 
ease and rapidity witli which they were reduced, it 
is probable that they were places of little importance. 
Many of the smaller towns and villages now scat- 
tered in the hill country between the vallies of the 
Sacco and the Anio probably occupy ancient sites ; 
two of these, Civitella and Olevano, present remaios 
of ancient walls and substructions of rude polygonal 
masonry, wliich may probably be refeiTcd to a very 
early period (Abeken, Mittel Itcdierhy pp. 140, 147 ; 
Bullett, dell. Imt. 1841 , p. 49). The numerous 
vestiges of ancient cities found in the valley of the 
Salto, may also belong in many instances to the 
Aequians, rather than the Aborigines, to whom they 
have been generally refen-ed. The only towns ex- 
pressly assigned to the Aecjuiculi by Pliny and Pto- 
lemy are Carseoli in the upper valley of the Turano, 
and Cliternia in that of the Salto. To these may 
be added Alba Fucensis, which we are expressly 
t<ild by livy was founded in the territory of the 
Aequians, though on account of its superior im- 
portance, Pliny ranks the Albenses as a separate 
people (Pliny iii 12. 17 ; Ptol.iii. 1 . § 56 ; Liv. x. 1), 
Varia, which is assigned to the Aequians by several 
modem writers, appears to liave been properly a 
Sabine town, Nersab, mentioned by Virgil (Aen. 
vii. 744) as the chief place of the Aequiculi, is not 
noticed by any other wwiter, and its site is wholly 
uncertain. Besides these, Pliny (1. c.) mentions the 
Comini, Tacliates, Caedici, and Alfiiterni as towns | 
or communities of the Aequiculi, w’-hich had ceased | 
to exist in his time; ail four names are otherwise 
wholly unknown. [E. H. B.] 

AEQUINOC'TIUM or AEQITNOC'TIAE (F’w- : 
cliament), a Roman fort in Upper Pannonia, situ- 
ated upon the Danube, and according to the Notitia 
Imperii, the quarters of a squadron of Dalmatian 
cavalry. (Tab. Pent.; Itin. Antonin.) [W.B.D.] 

AEROl’US, a mountain in Greek Illyria, on the 
river Aous, and opposite to Mount Asuaixs. Aeropus | 
probably corresponds to Trehnsin, and Asnaus to j 
Nemertzilca. (Liv. xxxii. 5 ; Lcidce, Norihem \ 
Greece^ vol. i. p. 389.) j 

AESET^US (6 Ala-rj-rros), a river of Nortliern ' 
Mysia, mentioned by Homer (11. ii. 825, &c.) as 
flowing past Zeleia, at the foot of Ida; and in another 
passage (II. xii. 21) as one of the streams that flow 
from Ida. According to Strabo’s interpretation of 
Homer, the Aesepus was the eastern boundary of 
Mysia. The Aesepns is the largest river of Mysia. 
According to Strabo, it rise.s in Mount Ootylus, one. 
of tlie summits of Ida (p. 602), and the distance 
between Its source and its i>ullet is near 500 stadia. 
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It is joined on the left bank by the Oaresus, another 
stream which flows from Cotylus; and then taking 
a NE. and N. course, it enters the Propontis, be- 
tween tlie mouth of the Granicus and the city of 
Cyzicus. The modern name appears not to* be 
clearly ascertained Leake calls it Boldu. [G. L.] 
AESETINIA (hlcrep'Aa'. Etk. Aeseminus; but 
Pliny and later writers have Esernmus),a cityof Sam- 
ninm, included within the temtoiy of the Pentrian 
tribe, situated in the valley of the Vulturrms, on a 
small stream flowing into that river, and distant 14 
miles from V" enafrum. The Itineraiy (in which the 
name is corruptly written /Scirn*) places it on the road 
from Aufidena to Bovianum, at the distance of 28 
M. P. firom the former, and 1 8 fi:om the latter ; but the 
former numher is corrupt, as are the distances in Hie 
Tabula. (Itin. Ant. p. 102; Tab. Pent.; Plin. iii. 
12. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 67; SiL Ital viii. 568.) The 
modem city of Isernia retains the ancient site as 
well as name. The first mention of it in history 
occurs in b.c. 295, at which time it had already 
fallen into the hands of the Romans, together with 
the whole valley of the Vultumus. (Liv x. 31.) 
After the complete subjugation of the Samnites, a 
colony, with Latin rights (colonia Latina) was settled 
tliere by the Romans in b. c. 264; and this is again 
mentioned in b. c. 209 as one of the eighteen which 
remained faithful to Rome at the most trying period 
of Hie Second Punic War. (Liv. Epit. xvi. xxvii. 
10; Veil. Pat. i. 14.) During the Social War it 
adhered to the Roman cause, and was gallantly de- 
fended against the Samnite general Vettius Cato, by 
Marcellus, nor was it till after a long protracted siege 
that it was compelled by famine to surrender, b. o. 
90. Henceforth it continued in the hands of the 
confederates ; and at a later period of the contest 
afforded a shelter to the Samnite leader, Papius Mu- 
tilus, after his defeat by Sulla. It even became for 
a time, after the successive fall of Corfinium and 
Bovianum, the head quarters of the Italian allies, 
(Liv. Epit. Ixxii, Ixxiii.; Appian. <7. i. 41, 51 ; 
Diod. xxxvii. Exc. Phot. p. 539 ; Sisenna ap. Nonimi, 
p. 70.) At this time it w^as evidently a place of 
importance and a strong fortress, but it was so se- 
verely punished for its defection by Sulla after the 
final defeat of the Samnites, that Strabo speaks of it 
as in his time utterly deserted. (Strab. v. p- 238, 
250.) We leam, howmver, that a colony was sent 
there by Caesar, and again by Augustus; but appa- 
rently with little success, on which account it w^as re- 
colonized under Nero. It never, however, enjoyed the 
‘ rank of a colony, but appears from inscriptions to 
have been a municipal town of some importance in 
the time of Trajan and the Antonines. To this 
period belong the remains of an aqueduct and a fine 
Roman bridge, still visible; while the lower parts of 
the modem walls present considerable portions of 
polygonal constraction, which may be assigned either 
to the ancient Samnite city, or to the first Roman 
colony. The modem city is still the see of a bisiiop, 
and contains about 7000 inhabitants. (Lib. Colon, 
pp. 233, 260 ; Zumpt, de Coloniis^ pp. 307, 360^ 
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392; Iiiacrr. ap. Roinaiieilij vol. iu pp. 470, 471; 
Craven’s Abriizzi, voL ii. p, 83; Hoare’s Ciassiml. 
ToiLr, vol. i. p. 227.) 

The coins of Aesemia, which are found only in 
copper, and have the legend AiSERNiifo, belong to 
the period of the first Roman colony ; the style of 
their execution attests the influence of the neigh- 
bouring Campania. (Millingen, Nunumaticpm de 
p. 218.) [E.H.B.] 

AE'MCA, was a Roman frontier castle in the 
line of Hadrian’s rampart, and probably corresponds 
to the site of G-reatchester. It is, however, placed 
by some antiquaries at the Danish village of iVie- 
therby, on the river Esk. It is mentioned by 
George of Ravenna, and in the Kotitia Imperii^ and 
was the quarters of Cohors I. Astorum. [W. B. D.] 

AESIS (Alerts, Strab.; Aia-7uos, App-), a river on 
the east coast of Italy, which rises in Apennines | 
near Matilica, and flows into the Adriatic, between 
Ancona and SenaGalHca; it is still called the j&smo. 
It constituted in early times the boundary between 
the territory of the Senonian Gauls and Picenum; 
and was, therefore, regarded as the northern limit of 
Italy on the side of the Adriatic. But after the de- 
straction of the Senoiies, when the confines of Italy 
were extended to the Rubicon, the Aesis became the 
boundary between the two provinces of Umbria and 
Picenum. (Strab. v. pp. 217, 227, 241 ; Plin. iii. 
14. 19; Mela, ii. 4; Ptol. iii. 1. § 22, where the 
name is conmptly written ''Aaios-^ Liv. v. 35.) Ac- 
cording to Silius Italicns (viii. 446) it derived its 
appellation from a Pelasgian chief of that name, who 
had ruled over tills part of Italy. There can be no 
doubt that the Aesinus of Appian (B, C. i. 87), on 
the banks of which a great battle was fought between 
Metellus and Carinas, the lieutenant of Caxbo, in 
B. c. 82, is the same with the Aesis of other writers. 

iu the Itineraiy we find a station (ad Aesim) at 
the mouth of the river, which was distant 12 M. P. 
from Sena Gallica, and 8 from Ancona. (Itin. Ant. 
p.316.) [E.H.B.] 

AESIS or AE'SIUM (Afcrzy, Ptol. ; Kiariov^ Strab. ; 
Bth. Aesinas, -atis), a town of Umbria situated on 
the N. bank of the river of the same name, about 10 
miles from its mouth. It is still called led, and is 
an eijiscopal town of some consideration. Pliny meu- 
tions it only as an ordinary municipal town; but we 
learn from several inscriptions that it was a Roman 
colony, though the period when it attamed this rank 
is unknown. (Inscrr. ap. Gruter. p. 446. 1, 2; 
Orelli, no. 3899, 3900; Zurnpt, de Colon, p. 359.) 
According to Pliny (H. N. xi. 42, 97) it was noted 
for the exc.ellence of its cheeses. 

The form Aesium, which is found only in Strabo, 
is probably erroneous, Aiffiov being, according to 
Kramer, a corimpt reading for "Aoicrioy. (Strab. v. p. 
227; Ptol. iii. l.§ 53; Plin. in. 14. 19.) [E.H.B.] 
AESTTAE (Alcrirai or Ai/a-irac, Ptol. v. 19. § 2 ; 
comp. Bochart. PhaUg, ii. 8), were probably tlie 
inliabitunts of the region upon the borders of Clial- 
daea, which the Hebrews designated as the land of 
Uz (Jh5,i. 1, XV, 17 ; Jerem. xxv. 20), and which the 
70 translators render by the word Amtris (comp. 
Winer, BibL Realwdrterb. vol, ii. p. 755). Strabo 
(p. 767) calls the RegioAesitarum!Macina(Marfij^). 
They were a nomade race, but from their possessing 
houses and villages, h^id apparently settled pastures 
on the Chaldaean border. [W. B. D.] 

AESOX or AESO'NIS (Affrwv, Aicravis: Bth. 
Alcrwvio?), a town of Magnesia in Thessaly, the 
name of which is derived nnin Aeaon, tlie father of j 


aesula. 

■ dason. (ApolL Khod. i. 411, and SchoL; Sleph* 
B. s. v .^ ■■ 

AE'STUI (tliis is the correct reading), a people 
of Germany, consisting of several tribes (Aestuo- 
rum gentes), whose manners are minutely described 
by Tacitus (Germ. 45). They dwelt in the EE. of 
Germany, on the SE. or E. of the Baltic, bordering 
on the Venedi of Sannatia. In their general ap- 
pearance and manners they resembled the Sue\i; 
their language was nearer to that of Britain. Tiiey 
worshipped the mother of the gods, in whose lionour 
they wore images of boars, ‘which served them as 
amulets in war. They had little iron, and used 
clubs instead of it. They worked more patiently at 
tilling the land than the rest of the Germans. They 
gathered amber on their coasts, selling it for the 
Roman market, ‘wiih astonishment at its price. 
They called it Glessum, perhaps Glas, i. e. glass. 
They are also mentioned by Cassiodorus ( Var. v. 
Ep. 2.) They were the occupants of the present 
coast of Prussia and Courland, as is evident by 
what Tacitus says about their gathering amber. 
Their name is probably collective, and signifies the 
East men. It appears to have reached Tacitus in 
the form Baste, and is still preserved in the modern 
Esthen, the German name of the Esthonians. The 
statement of Tacitus, that the language of the Aestui 
was nearer to that of Britain, is explained by Dr. 
Latham by the supposition that the language of the 
Aest'ui was then called Prussian, and that the simi- 
larity of this word to British caused it to be mis- 
friken for the latter. On the various questions 
respecting the Aestui, see Ukert, vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 
420 — 422, and Latham, The Germania of Tmitm, 
p. 166, seq. [P. S.] 

I AE'SULA (Eth. Aesulanus), a city of Latlum, 
i mentioned by Pliny among those which in his time 
j had. entirely ceased to exist (iii. 5. § 9). It appears 
from his statement to have been one of the colonies 
or dependencies of Alba, but its name does not occur 
in the early history of Rome. In the Second Punic 
War, however, the Arx Aesulania is mentioned by 
Livy as one of the strongholds which it was deemed 
necessary to occupy with a gairison on the approach 
of Hannibal. (Liv. xxvi. 9.) The well-knowm allu- 
sion of Horace (Carm. iii. 29. 6) to the “deciive 
arvum Aesulae,” show's that its name at least -was 
still familiarly knowi in liis day, whether the city 
still existed or not, and points to its situation in full 
view of Rome, probably on the hills near Tibur. 
Gell has with m^ch probability placed it on the 
slope of the mountain called Monte Affiiano, about 
2 miles SE. of Tivoli, which is a conspicuous ob- 
ject in the view from Rome, and the summit of 
which commands an extensive prospect, so as to 
render it well adapted for a look-out station. Tlio 
Ai-x mentioned by Livy was probably on the summit 
of the mountain, and the towm lower dowm, where 
Gell observed vestiges of ancient roads, and “ many 
foundations of the ancient walls in irregular bbx-k.s.” 
Eibby supposes it to have occupied a hill, called in 
the middle ages CoUe Faustiniano, which is a lower 
otfshoofc of the same mounhiin, further tow'ards the 
S. ; but this position does not seem to correspond so 
well with the expressions either of Livy or Horace. 
(Gell, Topography of Rome, p. 9; Kibby, 
di Roma,v<A. i. p. 32.) Velleius Paterculus (i. 14) 
speaks of a colony being sent in the year 246 b. c. 
■to Aesdeum; but it seems impossible that a place 
so close to Rome itself should have been colonized at 
SO : late a period, and that no subsequent meat ion 
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sliLfuId be of it; it is tkerefore probable that 

we should read Asculum. [E. H. B,] 

AESYME. [Oesyme.] 

AETHAEA (AtOaia: Eth, Al0cLievs)j a town of 
Messenia of unknown site, the inhabitants of which 
revolted from Sparta with the Thmiatae in b. c. 
464. (Time. i. 101 ; Steph. B. s . «.) 

AETHl'CES, a barbarous Epirot clan, who lived 
hy robbery, are placed by Strabo on the Thessalian 
side of Findus. They are mentioned by Homer, 
who relates that the Centaurs, expelled by Peirithous 
from Mt. Pelion, took refuge among the Aethices. 
(Horn. JL ii. 744; Strab. pp. 327, 434; Steph. B. 
s, V. Aldmia.') 

AETHIO'PIA (v Aldioirlu, Herod, iii. 114; Dion 
Cass. liv. 5; Strab. pp. 2, 31, 38, &c.; Plin. H. N, 
V. 8. § 8, vi. 30. § 35; Seneca, Q. iv. 2, &c.; 
Steph. B. ; Eth. AiOio'tj/, AlBiorrevs, Aethiops, fem. 
AlSioms: Adj. AidwTrifcSsj Aethiopicus: the Kusil 
of the Hebrews, Ezech. xxxix. 10; Job. xxviii. 19; 
Amos ix. 7), corresponds, in its more extended ac- 
ceptation, to the mc^em regions of Nubia, Smnaar, 
Kordofan and iiorthera Abyssinia. In describing 
AetMopia however, we must distinguish between the 
employment of the name as an ethnic or geneiic 
designation on the one hand, and, on the other, as 
restricted to the province or kingdom of Meroe, or , 
the civilised Aethiopia AiBionia vrrep kXyvTtrov, 
or birb Afyvirrov, Herod, ii. 146; Ptol. iv. 7.) 

Aethiopia, as a generic or ethnic designation, 
comprises the inhabitants of Africa who dwelt be- 
tween the equator, the Eed Sea, and the Atlantic, 
for Strabo speaks of Hesperian Aethiopians S. of the 
Pbarusii and Mauri, and Herodotus (iv. 197) de- 
scribes them as occupying the whole of South Libya. 
The name Aethiopians is probably Semitic, and if 
indigenous, certainly so, since the Aetliiopic language 
is pure ’Semitic. Mr. Salt says that to this day the 
Abyssinians caU themselves Itwpjawan. The Greek 
geographers however derived the name from aXdai — i 
and aijplied it to all the sun-bumt dark-com- 
plexioned races above Egypt. Herodotus (iii. 94, 
vii. 70) indeed speaks of Aethiopians of Asia, whom 
he probably so designated from their being of a darker 
hue than their immediate neighbours. Like the 
Aethiopians of the Nile, they were tributary to Persia 
in the reign of Darius. They w^re a straight-haired 
race, while their Libyan namesakes were, according 
to the historian, woolly-haired. But the expression 
(pvK6raTov rplxo^jua) must not be construed too 
literally, as neither the ancient Aetjiiopians, as de- 
pictured on the monuments, nor their modern repre- 
sentatives, the Bishdries and Shangallas, have, strictly 
speaking, the negro-hair. The Asiatic Aethiopians 
were an equestrian people, wearing crests and head 
armour made of the hide and manes of horses. From 
Herodotus (L c.) we infer that they were a Mongolic 
race, isolated in the steppes of Km’distan. 

The boundaries of the African Aethiopians are ne- 
cessarily iudehnite. If they were, as seems probable, 
the ancestors of the Shangallas, Bishdries, and Nu ■ 
biaus, their frontiers may be loosely stated as to the 
S. the Abyssinian Highlands, to the W. the Libyan 
desert, to the N. Egypt and Marmarica, and to the 
E. .the Indian Ocean and the Eed Sea. The boun- 
daries of Aethiopia Projier, or Meroe'j will admit of 
more particular definition. 

Their Eastern frontier how’ever being a coast line 
may be described. It extended from lat. 9 to lat. 
24 N. Beginning at the headland of Prasum {Cape 
del Gardoj, where Africa Barbaria commences, we 
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come successively upon the promontory of Ehaptuni 
("Pairrdi/ bpos), Noti Cornu (NoVow Kepas), Point 
Zingis (Zi 77 L), Aromata {dpeopdrwy &Kpov: Cape 
Guardafui), the easternmost point of Africa; the 
headland of Elephas (’EA€<;&as: Bjehel Feeh or Cape 
Felix)', Mnemium {Mv7]pl€7ov\ Cape Cahiez), the 
extreme spur of Mt. Isiuin {"'laiov bpos), and, finally, 

' the headland of Bazium, a little to the south of the 
; Sinus Immundus, or Foul Bay, nearly in the parallel 
: of Syeue. The coast line was much indented, and 
' contained some good harbours, Avaliticus Sinus, 
Aduliticus Sinus, &c., which in the Macedonian era, 
if not earlier, were the emporia of an active commerce 
both with Arabia and Libya. (PtoL; Strabo; Plin.) 

I From the headland of Bazium to Mount Zingis, a 
baiTierof primitive rocks intermingled with basalt and 
limestone extends and rises to a height of 8000 
feet in some parts. In the north of this range were 
the gold mines, from which the Aethiopians derived 
an abundance of that metal. Aethiopia was thus se- 
parated from its coast and harbours, which were ac- 
cessible from the interior only by certain gorges, the 
caravan roads. The w’estern slope of this range was 
also steep, and the streams were rapid and often 
dried up in summer. A tract, called the eastern 
desert, accordingly intervened between the Arabian 
hills and the Nile and its tributaiy the Astaboras. 
The river system of Aethiopia differed indeed consi- 
derably from that of Egypt. The Nile from its 
junction with the Astaboras or Tacazze presented, 
during a course of nearly 700 miles, alternate rapids 
and cataracts, so that it was scarcely available for 
inland navigation. Its fertilising oveifrow’ was also 
much restricted by high escarped banks of limestone, 
and its alluvial deposit rarely extended two miles on 
either side of the stream, and more frequently covered 
only a narrow strip. Near the river dhourra or millet 
was rudely cultivated, and canals now choked up with 
sand, show that the Aethiopians practised the art of 
irrigation. Further from the Nile were pastures and 
thick jungle-forests, where, in the rainy seasons, the 
gadfly prevailed, and drove the herdsmen and their 
cattle into the Arabian hills. The jungle and swamps 
abounded with wild beasts, and elephants were both 
caught for sale and used as food by the natives. As 
rain falls scantily in the north, Aethiopia must ha\ e 
contained a considerable portion of wa.ste land besii.’e 
its eastern and w^estem dc.^erts. In the south the 
Abyssinian highlands are the cause of greater hu- 
midity, and consequently of more general fertility. 
The whole of this region has at present been very 
imperfectly explored. The natives W'ho have been 
for centmdes carried off by their northern neigh- 
bours to the slave-markets are hostile to strangers. 
Bruce and Burckhardt skirted only the nortliern 
and southern borders of Aethiopia above Meroe : jungle 
fever and wild beasts exclude the traveller from the 
valleys of the Astapiis and Astaboras : and the sands 
have buried most of the cultivable soil of ancient 
Aethiopia. Yet it is probable that two thousand 
years have made few changes in the general aspect 
of its inhabitants. 

The ppulation of this vague region was a mixture 
of Arabian and Libyan races in combination with the 
genuine Aetliiopians. The latter were distinguished 
by well formed and supple limbs, and by a facial 
outline resembling the Caucasian in all but its in- 
clination to prominent lips and a somew^hat sloping 
forehead. The elongated Nubian eye, depictured on 
the monuments, is still seen in the Shangallas. As 
neither Greeks nor Eoinans penetrated beyond Napata^ 
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the ancient capital of Meroe’j our accounts of the 
various Aethiopian tribes are extremely scanty and 
perplexing. Their principal divisions were the Colobi, 
the Blemmyes, the Icthyophagi, the Macrobii, and 
the Troglodytae. But besides these wese various 
tribeSj probably however of the same stock, winch 
were designated according to their peculiar diet and 
employments. The Khizophagi or Koot-eatem, who 
fed upon dhourra kneaded with the l^ark of trees ; the 
Creophagi, who lived on boiled flesh, and were a 
pa toral tribe; the Ohelenophagi, whose food was 
shell-fish caught in the saline estuaries; the Acrido- 
phagi or locust- eaters; the Struthophagi and Ele- 
phantophagi, who hunted the ostrich and elephant, 
and some others who, like the inhabitants of the 
island Gagauda, took their name from a particular 
locality. The following, however, had a fixed ha- 
bitation, although we find them occasionally men- 
tioned at some distance from the probable site of the 
main tribe. 

(1.) The Blemmyes, and I^Iegababi, who dwelt 
between the Arabian lulls and the ac- 

cording to Quatremh*e de Quincy (^Memoires sur 
lEgypte^ ii. p. 127), the ancestors of the modem 
JBkcharies^ whom earlier writers denorniiiatej&eyhs or 
JBedjas. They practised a rude kind of agriculture ; but 
the greater part were herdsmen, hunters, and caravan 
guides. [Blemmyes.] (2) Icthyophagi or fish- 
eaters, dwelt on the sea coast between the Sirius 
Adulicus and the Regio Troglodytica, and of all these 
savage races were probably the least civilised. Ac- 
cordmg to Diodorus, the Icthyophagi were a degraded 
branch of the Troglodytae. Their dwellings were 
clefts and holes in the rocks, and they did not even 
possess any fishing implements, but fed on the fish 
which the ebb left behind. Yet Herodotus infonns 
us (iii. 20) that Cambyses employed Icthyophagi 
from Elephantine in Upper Egypt, as spies previous 
to his expedition into the interior — an additional 
proof of the uncertain site and wide dispersion 
of the Aethiopian tribes. (3) The Macrobh or 
long-lived Aethiopians. — Of thi^ nation, if it were 
not the people of Meroe, it is impossible to discover 
the site. From the account of Herodotus (iii. 17) it 
appears that they were advanced in civilisation, since 
they possessed a king, laws, a prison, and a market; 
understood the working of metals, had gold in abun- 
dance, and had made some progress in the arts. Yet 
of agriculture they knew nothing, for they were unac- 
quainted with bread. Herodotus places them on the 
shore of the Indian Ocean “ at the furthest comer of 
the earth.” But the Persians did not approach their i 
abode, and the Greeks spoke of the Macrobii only 
from report. Bruce (ii. p. 554) places them to the 
north of Fazukla, in the lower part of the gold 
countries, Ct^a and Nvha, on both sides of the Nile, 
and regards them as Shmgallas. (4) The Tro- 
GLODVTAB or cavc-dwellers were .seated between the 
Bieimnyes and Megaburi, and according to Agathar- 
eides (ap. Diod. i. 30. § 3, iii. 32, 33) they were 
herdsinemvith their separate chiefs or princes of tribes. 
Their habitations w^ere not merely clefts in the rocks, 
but carefully wrought vaults, hdd out in cloisters and 
squares, like the catacombs at Naples, whither in 
the rainy season they retired with their herds. Their 
food was milk and clotted blood. In the dry months 
they occupied the pastures which slope westward to ; 
the Astaboras and Nile. ! 

The bomidaries of Aetliiopia Proper (^ AtOiair^a i 
uTrep Pdyvirrov) am more easy to determine. To the | 
south indeed they are uncertain, but probably com- | 
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menced a little above the modem village of Khartozim, 
where the Bohr el Azrek^ Blue or Dark River, unites 
with the Bohr el Ahtad, or White Nile. (Lat. 15° 
37' N., long. 33° E.) The desert of Bahiouda on 
the left bank of the Nile formed its w^estern limit: 
its eastern frontier was the river Astabonis and the 
northern upland of Abyssinia — the KpTjfxvol Tgs 
^Apa€ias of Diodorus (i. 33). To the N. Aetliiopia 
was bounded by a province called Dodecaschoenus or 
Aethiopia Aegypti — a debat cable land subject some- 
times to the Thebuid and sometimes to the kings of 
Meroe. The high cirilisation of Aethiopia, as at- 
tested by historians and confinned by its monuments, 
was confined to the insular area of Meroe and to 
Aethiopia Aegypti, and is more particularly de- 
scribed under the head of SIeroe. 

The connection between Egypt and Aethiopia was 
I at all periods veiy intimate. The inhabitants of 
I the Nile valley and of Aethiopia were indeed branches 
of the same Flamite stream, and ditfered only in 
degree of civilisation. Whether religion and the arts 
descended or ascended the Nile has long been a 
subject of discussion. From Herodotus (ii. 29) it 
would appear that the worship of Ammon and Osiris 
(Zeus and Dionysus) wnis imparted by Meroe to 
Egypt. The annual procession of the Holy Ship, 
with the shrine of the Ram-headed god, from Thebes 
to the Libyan side of the Nile, as depicted on the 
temple ofKaraak and on several Nubian monuments, 
probably commemorates the migration of Aminon- 
worship from Meroe to Upper Egypt. Diodorus also 
says (iii. 3) that the people above Meroe worship 
Isis, Pan, Heracles, and Zeus ; and his assertion would 
be confinned by monuments in Ujiper Nubia bearing 
the head of Isis, &c., could we be certain of the date 
of their erection. The Aethiopian monarchy was 
even more strictly sacerdotal than that of Egypt, at 
least the power of the ]>rie.sthood was longer undis- 
puted. In Aethiopia,” says Diodorus (iii. 6), the 
priests send a sentence of death to the king, when 
they think he has lived long enough. The order to 
die is a mandate of the gods.” In the age of Ptolemy 
Philadelplius (b.c.284 — 246) however an important 
revolution took place, Ergamenes,a monarch who had 
some tincture of Greek arts and philosophy, put all 
the priests to death (Diod. iii. 6. § 3), and plundered 
their golden temple at Napata (Barkal ?). If He- 
rodotus (ii. 100) were not misinfonned by the priests 
of Memphis, 18 Aethiopian kings were among the 
predecessors of Sesortasen. The monuments however 
do not record thas earlier dynasty. Sesortasen is said 
by the same historian to have conquered Aethiopia 
(Herod, ii. 106); but his occupation must have been 
merely transient, since he also aifinns that the country 
above Egypt had never been conquered (iii. 21). But 
in the latter part of the 8th century b. c. an Aethi- 
opian dynasiy, the 25 th of Egypt, reigned in Lower 
Egypt, and contained three Idngs — Sabaco, Sebiclms, 
and Taracus or Tirhakali. At this epoch the annals 
of Aethiopia become connected with universal history. 
Sabaco and Ms suceessom reigned at Naj}ata, probably 
seated at that bend of the Nile whore the rocky 
island of Mogreb divides its stream. The invasion 
of Egypt by the Aethiopian king was little more 
than a change of dynasty, as the royal families of 
the two kingdoms had preriously been united by in- 
termarriages. Bocchoris, the last Egyptian monarch 
of the 24th dynasty, WJis put to a cruel death by 
jSabaco, yet Diodorus (i. 60) commends the latter as 
exemplarily pious and merciful, Herodotus (ii. 137) 
represents Sabaco as substituting for criminals com- 
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pulsory labour in the mines for the punishment of 
death. Diodorus also celebrates the mildness and 
justice of another Aethiopiaii king, T;\diom he calls 
Actisanes, and rumours of such virtues nmj have 
procured for the Aethiopiaii race the epithet of “ the 
blameless.” (Horn. II. i. 423.) 

Sebichus, the So or Seva of the Scriptures, was 
the son and successor of Sabaco. He was an ally 
of Hoshea, king of Israel ; but he was unable, or too 
tardy in his movements, to prevent the captiue of 
Samaria by ^lialmaneser, king of Assyria, in B. o. 
722. One result of the captivity of Israel was an 
indux of Hebrew exiles into Egypt and Aethiopia, 
and eventually the dissemination of the Mosaic re- 
ligion in the country north of Elephantine. Before 
this catastrophe, the Psalmist and the Prophets 
(^Psalm, Ixxxvii. 4; Isaiah, xx. 5 ; Nahwm, iii, 9j 
Mzek. sxx. 4) had celebrated the military power of 
the Acthiopians, and the historical writings of the 
Jews record their inva.sio-ns of Palestine. Isaiah 
(xix. 18) predicts the return of Israel from the land 
of Cush; and tlie story of Queen Candace’s treasurer, 
in the Acts of the Apostles (ch. viii.), shows that 
the Hebrew Sciiptures were cuirent in the more 
civilised pirts of that region. Sebichus was suc- 
ceeded by Tirhakali — the Tarcus or Taractis of 
Manetho. The commentators on the Book of Kings 
(iii. 19) usually describe this monarch as an Ara- 
bian ehieftiiin; but his name is recorded on the 
propylon of a temple at Medinet-Al»oo, and at Gehel- 
el-Blrkel, or Barhal, in 'Nubia, He w'as, therefore, 
of Acthiopian lineage. Strabo (i. p. 61, xv. p. 687) 
says, that Tirhakah rivalled Sesortasen, or Ea- 
meses III., in his conquests, which extended to the 
Pillars of Hercules, meaning, probably, the Phoe- 
nician settlements on the northern coast of Africa. 
From tiebrew records (2 Kings, xviii,xix.; Isaiah, 
xxxvi, xxxvii.), we know tliat Tirhakah was on his 
march to relieve Judaea from the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib (b. c. 588) ; but his advance was rendered 
unnecessary by the pestilence which swept off the 
Assyrian army near Pelusiura (Herod, ii, 141 ; 
Horapoll. Hierogt i. 50). Tirhakah, however, was 
sovereign only in the Thehaid : one, if not two, 
native Egyptian kings, reigned contemporaneously 
with him at Memphis and Sais. According to the 
inscription at Gebel-el-BiTJcel, Tirhakah reigned at 
least twenty years in Upper Egypt. Herodotus, in- 
deed, regards the 25th or Aethiopian dynasty in 
Egypt as comprised in the reign and person of Sa- 
baco alone, to whom he assigns a period of fifty 
years. But there w’ere certainly three monarehs of 
tliis line, and a fourth, Ammeris, is mentioned in 
the list of Eusebius. The historian (ii. 139) as- 
cribes the retirement of the last Aethiopian monarch 
to a dream, which may perhaps be interpreted as a 
mandate from the liicrarcliy at Napata to forego his 
conquests below Philae. 

In the reign of Psammeticlins (b. c. 630), the 
entire war-caste of Egypt migrated into Aetliiojna. 
Herodotus (ii. 30) says that the deserters (Auto- 
moii) settled in a district as remote from the Aethio- 
pian metropolis (Napata) as that city was from 
Elephantine. But this statement would carry them 
below lat. 16°, the extreme limit of Aethiopian 
civilisation. Diodorus (i. 67) describes the Auto- 
moli as settled in the most fertile region of Aethior 
pia. North-wrest of Meroe, however, a tribe had 
established themselves, whom the geographers call 
Edonymitae, the Asmach of Herodotus (ii. 30; 
8trab. xvii. p. 786; Plin. vi. 30), and there is 
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I reason to consider these, wdio from their name may 
I have once composed the left wing of the Egyptiau 
army, the exiled war-castc. In that frontier po- 
sition they would have been available to theif 
adopted countiy as a permanent garrison against 
invjision from th^ north. 

The Persian dynasty v'as scarcely established in 
Egypt, when Cambyses undertook an expedition 
into Aethiopia., He prepared for it by sending 
certain Icthyophagi from Eiephantme as envoys, or 
rather as spies, to the king of the Mucrobians, 
(Herod, iii. 17 — 25.) But the invasion was so 
Ol-planned, or encountered such physical obstacles 
in the desert, that the Persian army retmmed to 
MempHa, enfeebled and disheartened. Of this in- 
road the magazines of Cambyses (rajuieta Ka^§u- 
crov, Ptol. iv. 7. § 15), probably the town of Cambysis 
(Plin. H. N, ri. 29), on the left hank of the Nile, 
near its great curve to the west, was the only per- 
manent record. The Persian occupation of the Nile- 
valley opened the country above Philae to Greek 
tmvcllers. The philosopher Democritus, a little 
younger than Herodotus, wrote an account of the 
hieroglyphics of Meroe (Diog. Laert. ix. 49), and 
•from this era we may probably date the establish- 
ment of Greek emporia upon the shore of the Eed 
Sea. Under the Ptolemies, the arts, as well as the 
enterprise of the Greeks, entered Aethiopia, and led to 
the destruction of the sacerdotal goveninient, and to 
the foundation or extension of the Hellenic colonies 
Dire-Bereniccs, Arsinoe, Adiile, Ptolemuis-Theron, 
on the coast, where, until the era of the Saracen 
invasion in the 7th century a. d., an active trade 
w^'as carried on between Libya, Arabia, and Western 
India or Ceylon (Ophir? Taprobane). 

In the reign of Augustus, the Aethiopians, under 
their Queen Candace, advanced as far as the Roman 
garrisons at Pareinbole and Elephantine, I'hey 
were repulsed by C. Petronius, the legatus of the 
prefect of Egypt, Aelius Gall us, who placed a Roman 
garrison in Premnis (Ibrim), and pursued the re- 
treating army to the neighbourhood of Napata. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 5.) In a second campaign Pe- 
tronius compelled Candace to send overtures of 
peace and submission to Augustus (e. c. 22 — 23) 
But the Roman tenure of Aetliiopia above Egypt 
was always precarious ; and in Disjclcliaii’s reign 
(a. d. 284 — 305), the country south of Pliilae -was 
ceded generally by that emperor to the Nubae. 
Under the Romans, indeed, if not earlier, the popu- 
lation of Aethiopia had become almost Arabian, and 
continued so after the establishment of Christian 
churches and sees, until the followers of Mahomet 
oveiTun the entire region from the sources of the 
Astaboras to Alexaudiia, and confirmed the pre- 
dominance of their race. 

Such were the genenil divisions, tribes, and liistory 
of Aethiopia in the wider import of the term. In 
the interior, and again beginning from the south 
near the sources of the Astaboras we find the fol- 
lowng districts Nem* the headland Eleplias were 
the Mosyli (MdtraAoi), the Mt>Hbae (MoAi^at), and 
Soboridae (2o§o/?lSai) (Ptol. iv. 7. § 28). Next, the 
Regio Axiomitamm [Axume], immediately to the 
north of which was a province called Tenesis (fCrive- 
a Is) occupied by the &inbritae of Strabo (p. 770), 
or Semherritae of Pliny {II. N, vi. 30. § 35). North 
of Tenesib was the Lake Coloe, and het-ween the 
Adulitae and Mount Taurus on tlie coast w’ere the 
Colobi, who according to Agatharcides {ap. Blod. iii 
32) practised the rite of circumcision, and dwelt in 
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a woody and mountuiiious district (akaros 
{Strab. 1. c.; 6pos KoKoSaiv^ PtoL iv, 8). AboTe these 
were the Memnones a name celebrated 

by the post-Homeric poets of the Trojan war, and 
who are supposed by some to have been a colony 
from Western India (^PJiilohgicah Museum^ vol. h. 
p. 146); and above these, north of the Bleinmyes 
and Megabari, are the Adiabarae, who skirted to the 
east the province of Dodecaschoemis or Aethiopia 
above Egypt. But of all these tribes we know the 
names only, and even these very imperfectly. Modem 
travellers can only conjecturally connect fhem with 
thei?^^^'^^, BlschdrieSj Shangallm^ and other Nubian 
or Arabian races; and neither Greeks nor Bomans 
surveyed the neighbourhood of their colonies beyond 
the high roads which led to their principal havens 
on tlie Red Sea. 

The western portion of Aethiopia, owing to its 
generally arid character, was much ‘ more scantily 
peopled, and the tribes that shifted over rather than 
occupied its scanty pastures were mostly of Libyan 
origin, a mixed Negro and Barabra race. Parallel 
with the Astapus and the Nile after their confluence, 
stretched a limestone range of hills, denominated by 
Ptolemy the Aethiopian mountains (va AidtoTriKd 
iv. 8). They separated Aethiopia from the 
Garamantes. West of the elbow land which lay 
between Meroe and Napata was a district called 
Tergedum. North of Tergediim the Nubae came 
down to the Nile-hank between the towns of Primis 
Parva and Phturi; and northward of these were the 
above-mentioned Euonymitae, who extended to Pselcis 
in kt 23°. 

In the region Dodecasehoenus or Aethiopia above 
Egypt were the following towns : Hiera Sycaminus 
(JUpd tvicd/JLivos : PtoL; Plin, vi. 29. s. 32; Itin. 
Anton, p. 162: 5u«d,aivov, l^hilostrat. ApolL Tyan. 
iv. 2), the southernmost town of the district (^Wady 
Maharrakah, Burckhardt’s JVaveZsjp.lOO); Corte 
(Kopria 7tp:arr], Agartharcides, p. 22; It. Anton. 
p.l62), Kortl, four miles north of Hiera Sycaminos; 
and on the right bank of the Nile TACHoaiPso 
(Taxofjci^ci: Herod, ii. 29; Mela, i. 9. § 2: Mera- 
Kopfdi, Ptol. iv. 5 ; Tacompsos, Piin. vi. 29. s. 35) 
was situated upon an island (probably Deraz) upon 
the eastern side of the river, and was occupied by 
Aethiopians and Egyptians. Upon the opposite bank 
was Pselcis (YcAkIs, Strab. p. 820; Aristid. Aegin. 
Up. 512). It was built in the era of the Ptolemies, 
and its erection was so injurious to Tachompso, tliat 
the latter came to be denominated Contra Ps^cis, and 
lost its proper appellation. Fselcis was eight miles 
from tliera Sycaminos, and the head-quartern of a 
cohort of German horse {Not dmp.') in the Roman 
pjrfod. On the left bank of the Nile w^as Tutzis 
{DscJiirdsclieh), w^here some remarkable monuments 
still exist : and Taphis (Tair/s, Olympiad, ap. Pho- 
80, p. 194; Ta6k, Ptol. iv. 5), opposite to 
wdiich w’as Contra-Taphis (Teffak), W’^here raps have 
been discovered, and in the neighbourhood of which 
are large stone-quarries. Finally, Pabembole, 
the frontier-garrison of EgJT^, w^here even so late as 
the 4th century a. p. a Roman legion was sfaitioned. 

Pliny, in his account of the war with Candace 
(b. c. 22), has preseiwed a brief record of the route 
of Petronius in his second invasion of MeroS, which 
contains the names of some places of importance. 
The Roman general passed by the valley of the Nile 
through Uongola and Nubia, and occupied or halted 
at the following stations : Pselcis, Prirais Magna, or 
Premuis {Tbrwi) on the right bank of the river, 
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Phturis (Fa?' pas'), and Aboccis or Abuncis (Jhoo- 
simhei, Ipsamhul on the left, Cumbysis (rcijuLe7a 
Kapi^aov) and Atteva or Attoba, near the third 
cataract. If Josephus can be relied upon indeed, 
the Persians must have penetrated the Nile-vailey 
much Mgher up than the Romans, and than either 
Herodotus or Diodorus (i. 34) wifl permit us to 
suppose. For the Jewish historian (A ii. 10) 
reprasents Cambyses as conquering the capital of 
Aethiopia, and changing its name ‘from Saba to 
Meroe. 

The architectural remains of Nubia belong to 
Mercw and are briefly described under that head. To 
Meroe also, as the centre and perhaps the creature 
of the inland trade of Aethiopia, we refer for an ac- 
count of the natoal and artificial productions of the 
land above Egypt. 

The principal modem travellers who have explored 
or described the cotmtry above Egypt are Brace, 
Burckhardt, Belzoni, Minutoli, Gau and Rosellini. 
Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt's Travels, Waddington and 
Hanbury’s Journals, RuppeFs and CaiUeaud’s Travels, 
dec,, “ Heeren’s Historical Researches,” vol, i. pp.285 
-—473, and the geographical work of Ritter have been 
consulted for the preceding article. [W. B. D.] 

AETNA (Airvigi FthAlrvaXoi, Aetnensis), a city 
of Sicily, situated at die foot of the mountain of the 
same name, on its southern declivity. It was ori- 
ginally a Sicelian city, and was called Iistessa or 
Ibessum (’'Ii'Tjo-u'a, Thuc. Strab. ; "'Ivpa-trov^ Steph. 
Byz. V. AXtvt}'^ Diodorus has the corrupt form 'Ev- 
uTima): but after the death of Hieron I, and the 
expulsion of the colonists whom he had established at 
Catana, the latter withdi'ew to Inessa, a place of 
gi'eat natural strength, which they occupied, and 
transfen-ed to it the name of Aetna, previously given 
by Hieron to his new colony at Catana. [Gata2?a.] 
In consequence of this they eontinued to regard 
Hieron as their oekist or founder. (Died. xi. 76; 
Strab. vi. p. 268.) The new” name, ho'wever, appears 
not to have been universally adopted, and we find 
Thucydides at a later period still employing the old 
appellation of Inessa. It seems to have fallen into 
the power of the Syracusans, and w”as occupied by 
them with a strong garrison; and in b. c. 426 we 
find the Athenians imder Laches in vain attempting 
to wrast it from their hands. (Thuc. Hi. 103.) Dming 
the great Athenian expedition, Inessa, as 'well as the 
neighbouring city of Hybla, continued steadfast in the 
alliance of Syracuse, on which account their lands 
were ravaged by the Athenians. (Id. vi. 96.) At 
a subsequent period the strength of its position as a 
fortress, rendered it a place of importance in the ei^'il 
dissensions of Sicily, and it became the refuge of the 
Syracusan knights who had opposed tiie elevation of 
Dionysius. But in b. c. 403, that despot made him- 
self master of Aetna, where he soon after established 
a body of Campanian mercenaries, wdio had preriouslv 
been settled at Catana. These continued fixithfnl to 
Dionysius, notwithstanding the general defection of 
liis allies, during the Carriiaginiim invasion in B. c. 
396, and retained possession of the city till b.c. 339, 
when it was taken bj Timoleon, and its Campanian 
occupants put to the sxvord. (Diod. xiii. 1 13, xiv. 7, 
8, 9, 14, 58, 61, xvi. 67, 82.) We find no mention 
of it firom this time till the days of Cicero, 'who re- 
peatedly speaks of it as a municipal town of consi- 
derable importance; its territoiy being one of the 
most fertile in corn of all Sicily. Its citizens suffered 
severely fi*om the exactions of Verres and his agents. 
(Cic, Verr. Hi. 23, 44, 45, iv. 51.) The Aetiienses 
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are also mentioned by Tliny among the “popnli Mi- 
jiendiarii” of Sicily; and the name of the city is 
foirad both in Ptolemy and the Itineraries, but its 
subsequent histoiy and the peiiod of its destruction 
are m^nown. 

Great doubt exists as to the site of Aetna. Strabo 
tells ns (vi. p. 273) that it was near Centwipiy and 
was the place from whence travellers usually as- 
cended the mountain. But in another passage (ib. 
p. 268) he expressly says that it was only 80 
stadia from Catana. The Itin. Ant. (p. 93) places 
it at 12 M. P. from Catana, and the same distance 
from Centuripi; its position between these two cities 
is further confimied by Thucydides (vi. 96). But 
notwithstanding these unusually precise data, its 
exact situation cannot be fixed with certainty. Si- 
cilian antiquaries generally place it at Sta Maria di 
Licodia, w'hich agrees well with the strong position 
of the city, but is certainly too distant from Catana. 
On the other hand S. Nicolo deW Arena, a convent 
just above Nicolosi, which is regarded by Cluverius 
as the site, is too high up the mountain to have ever 
been on the high road from Catana to Centuripi. 
Mannert, however, speaks of ruins at a place called 
Casiro, about 2 1 miles N. E. from Prwfmzo, on a hill 
projecting from the foot of the mountain, which he 
regards as the site of Aetna, and which would cer- 
tainly agree well with tbe requisite conditions. He ! 
does not cite his authority, and the S]">ot is not de- 
scribed by any recent traveller. (Cluver. Sicit p, 123; I 
Amic. Lex. Topogr. Sic. vol. iii. p. 50; Maimert, 
/tol vol. ii. p. 293.) 

There exist coins of Aetna in considerable nunibers, 
but principally of copper; they bear tlie name of the 
people at full, AITNAIXIN, Those of silver, which 
are very rare, are similar to some of Catana, but bear 
only the abbreviated legend AITN. [E. H. B.] 



AETNA (AtrvT}), a celebrated volcanic mountain 
of Sicily, situated in the NE. part of the island, 
adjoining the sea-coast between Tauromenium and 
Catana. It is now called by the peasantry of Sicily 
a name compounded of the Italian Monte, 
and the Arabic Jihel, a moimtain ; but is stiU well- 
known by the name of Etna. It is by far the loftiest 
mountain in Sicily, rising to a height of 10,874 teet 
above the level of the sea, wdiile its base is not less 
than 90 miles in circumference. Like most volcanic 
mountains it fonns a distinct and isolated mass, 
having no real coimection with the mountain groups 
to the N. of it, from which it is sepai-ated by tlie 
valley of the Acesines, or Alcantara; while its Hinits 
on the W. and S. ai-e defined by the river Symaethus 
(the Simeto or Giai^eita), and on the E. by the sea. 
The volcanic phenomena which it presents on a far 
greater scale than is seen elsewhere in Europe, early 
attracted the attention of the ancients, and there is 
scarcely any object of physical geography of which 
we find more nmnerous and ample notices. 

It is certain from geological consideratioifs, that 
tlie first eruptions of Aetna must have long preceded 
the historical era; and if any reliance could bo placed 


on the fact recorded by Diodoius (v. 6), that the 
Sicanians weip compelled to abandon their original 
settlements in the E. part of the island in conse- 
quence of the frequenc}'’ and violence of these out- 
bursts, we should have sufiicient evidence that it was 
in a state of actiye operation at the earliest period at 
which Sicily was inhabited. It is difiicult, however, 
to believe that any such tradition was really pre- 
served; and, it is far more probable, as related by Thu- 
cydides (vi. 2), that the Sicanians were driven to the 
W. portion of the island by the invasion of the vSi- 
celians, or Siculi : on the other hand, the silence of 
Homer conceiiiing Aetna has been frequently urged 
as a proof that the mountain was not then in a stale 
of volcanic activity, and though it would be absurd 
to infer from thence (as has been done by some au- 
thors) that there had been no previous eruptions, it 
may fairly be assimied that these phenomena were 
not very frequent or violent in the days of the poet, 
otherwise some vague rumour of them must have 
reached Mm among the other marvels of “ the far 
west,” But the name at least of Aetna, and pro- 
bably its volcanic character, was known to Hesiod 
(Eratosth, ap. Strab. i. p. 23), and from the time of 
the Greek settlements in Sicily, it attracted general 
attention. Pindar describes the phenomena of tlie 
mountain in a manner equally acem-ate and poetical 
— ^the streams of fire that were vomited forth from 
its inmost recesses, and the rivers (of lava) that gave 
forth only smoke in the daytime, but in tlie dai’kness 
assumed the appearance of sheets of crimson fire 
rolling down into the deep sea. (Eyth. L 40.) Aes- 
chylus also alludes distinctly to the “ rivers of fire, 
devouring with their fierce jaws the smooth fields of 
the fertile Sicily,” (Prom. F. 368.) Great eruptions, 
accompanied with streams of lava, were not, how'ever, 
frequent. We learn from Thucyides (iii. 116) that 
the one which he records in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war (b. c. 425) was only the third 
whidi had taken place since the establishment of the 
Greeks in the island. The date of the earliest is not 
! mentioned; the second (which is evidently the one 
! more particularly refen-ed to by Pindar and Aeschylus) 
j took place, according to Thucydides, 50 years before 
i the above date, or b. c. 475; but it is placed by tbe 
I Parian Ghronicle in the same year with the battle 
I of Plataea, B. c. 479. (Marm.Par. 68, ed. C. Muller.) 
The next after that of b. c. 425 is the one recorded by 
I Diodorus in e. c. 396, as having occurred shortly he- 
! fore that date, which had laid waste so considerable 
a part of the tract between Tauromenium and Catana, 
as to render it imposs^ile for the Carthaginian general 
Mago to advance with his army along the cotist. 
(Diod. xiv. 59; the same eruption is noticed by 
Orosius, ii. 18.) From this time we have no account 
of any great outbreak till b. c. 140, when the monn- 
tain seems to have suddenly assumed a condition of 
extraordinary activity, and we find no less than four 
violet^ruptions recorded within 20 years, viz. in b.c. 
140, lls, 126, 121 ; the last of which inflicted the 
most serious damage, not only on the territory but 
tlie city of Catana. (Oros, v. 6, 10, 13; Jul. Obseq. 
82, 85, 89.) Otlier eruptions are also mentioned as 
accompanying the outbreak of the civil war between 
Pompey and Caesar, b. c. 49, and immediately pre- 
ceding the death of the latter, b. c. 44 (Virg. 3. i. 
471 ; Liv. ap. Serv. ad Virg. I c.; Petron. de B. C. 
135 ; Lucan, i. 545), and these successive outbursts 
appear to have so completely devastated the whole 
tract on the, eastern side of the mountain, as to have 
rendered it uninliabitable and almost impassable from 
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want of water. (Appiaii, B. C. v. 114.) Agair, lA 
B. c. 38, the volcano appears to have been in at least 
a partial state of eraption (Id. v. 117), and 6 years 
afterwards, just before the outbreak of the civil war 
between Octa^dim and Antony, Dion Cassius^ re- 
cords a more serious outburst, accompanied with a 
stream of lava which did great damage to the ad- 
joining country. (Dion Cass. 1. 8.) But from this 
time forth the volcanic agency appears to have been 
comparatively quiescent; tbe smoke and noises which 
terrified the emperor Caligula (Suet. Cat 51) were 
probably nothing very extraordinary, and mth this 
exception we hear only of two eruption^ during the 
period of the Roman empire, one in the reign of Ves- 
pasian, A. D. 70, and the other in that of Decius, 
A. n. 251, neither of which is noticed by contem- 
porary writers, and may therefore be presumed to 
have been of no very formidable chai’acter. Orosius, 
WTiting in the beginning of the fifth century, speaijs 
of Aetna as having then become harmless, and only 
smoking enough to give credit to the stories of its 
past violence. (Idat. Ckron. ad ann. 70 ; Vita 
St. Agathae, ap. Cluver, SiciL p. 106 ; Oros. ii. 
14 .)*^' 

From these accounts it is erident that the vol- 
canic action of Aetna was in ancient, as it still con- 
tinues in modem times, of a veiy irregular and inter- 
mittent character, and that no dependence can be 
placed upon those passages, whether of poets or j)rose 
'Writers, which apparently describe it as in constant 
and active operation. But with every allowance for 
exaggeration, it seems probable that tlie ordinary 
volcanic phenomena which it exhibited were more 
striking and conspicuous in the age of Strabo and 
Pliny than at the present day. The expressions, 
however, of the latter winter, that its noise was heard 
in the more distant parts of Sicily, and that its 
ashes were carried not only to Tauromenium and 
Catana, but to a distance of 150 miles, of course re- 
fer only to times of violent eruption. Livy also re- 
cords that in the year b. c. 44, the hot sand and 
ashes were carried as far as Rhegium. (Plin. N. 
ii. 103. 106, iii, 8. 14; Liv. ap. Serv. ad Georg, i, 
471.) It is unnecessary to do more than allude to 
the well-known description of the eruptions of Aetna 
in VirgO., which has been imitated both by Silius 
ItaUcus and Ciaudian. (Virg. Aen. iii. 670 — 577; 
Sil. Itab xiv. 58 — 69 ; Ciaudian dfe Rapt. Proserp. 
L 16L) 

The general appearance of the mountain is weU 
described by Strabo, who tells us thajt the upper 
parts were We and covered with ashes, but with 
snow in the winter, while the lower slopes were 
clothed with forests, and with planted groimds, the 
volcanic ashes, which were at first so destructive, 
ultimately producing a soil of great fertility, espe- 
cially adapted for the gro'wth of vines. The summit 
of the mountain, as described to him by those who 
had lately ascended it, was a level plain of aWt 20 
stadia in circumference, surrounded by a braw or 
ridge like a wall. In the midst of tliis plain, which 
consisted of deep and hot sand, rose a small hillock 
of similar aspect, over which hung a cloud of smoke 
rising to a height of about 200 feet. He, however, 
justly adds, that these appearances were subject to 
constant variations, and that there was sometimes 


* For the more recent history of the mountain 
and its eruptions, see Ferrara, Besoridone deltEtna^ 
Palermo, 1818; and Daubeny on Volcames^ 2d 
edit. pp. 283 — 290. 
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only one crater, sometimes more. (Strab. vi. pp. 269, 
273, 274.) It 'is evident from this account that 
the ascent of the mountain was in his time a com- 
mon enterprize. Lucilius also speaks of it as not 
unusual for people to ascend to the very edge of the 
crater, and offer incense to the tiitelaiy gods of the 
mountain (Lucil. Aetna, 336; see also Seneca, A)?. 
79), and we are told that the emperor Hadrian, when 
he visited Sicily, made the ascent for the purpose of 
seeing the sun rise from thence. (Spart. Eadr. 13.) 
It is therefore a strange mistake in Ciaudian (de 
Rapt P)'oserp. i. 158) to represent the summit as 
inaccessible. At a distance of less than 1400 feet 
from the highest point are some remains of a brick 
building, clearly of Roman work, commonly known 
by the name of the Torre del Filosofo, from a vul- 
gar tradition connecting it with Empedocles: tliis 
has been supposed, with far more plausibility, to de- 
rive its origin from tbe visit of Hadrian. (Smyth’s 
Sicily, p. 149 ; Ferrara, Bescriz. dell' Etna, p. 28.) 

Many ancient writers describe the upper part of 
Aetna as clothed wdth perpetual snow. Pindar calls 
it “ the nurse of the keen snow all the year long ” 
(Pyth. i. 36), and the apparent contradiction of its 
perpetual fires and everlasting snows is a favourite 
subject of declamation with the rhetorical poets and 
prose writers of a later period. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 58 — 
69; Ciaudian. de Rapt. Pros. L 164; Soiin. 5. § 9.) 
Strabo and Pliny more reasonably state that it was 
covered with snow in the winter; and there is no 
reason to believe that its condition in early ages 
differed from its present state in this respect. The 
highest parts of the mountain are still covered with 
snow for seven or eight months in the year, and oc- 
casionally patches of it will lie in hollows and rifts 
throughout the whole summer. The forests which 
clothe the middle regions of the mountmn are alluded 
to by many ^vriters (Strab. vi. p, 273 ; Claud, t c. 
159); and Diodorus tells us that Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse derived from tlience great part of the materials 
for the construction of Ms fieet in b. c. 899. (Diod. 
xiv. 42.) 

It was natural that speculations should early be 
directed to the causes of the remarkable phenomena 
exMbited by Aetna. A mythological fable, adopted 
by almost ^ the poets from Pindar do'wnwards, as- 
cribed them to the struggle of the giant Typhoeus (or 
Enceladus according to others), who had beeu buried 
under the lofty pile by Zeus after the defeat of the 
giants. (Find. Pyth. i. 35 ; Aesch. Prom. 365 ; Virg. 
Am. iii. 578; Grid, iHef. v. 346; Claud. Ic. 152; 
Lucil. Aetna, 41 — 71.) Others assigned it as the 
workshop of Vulcan, though this was placed by the 
more orMnary tradition in the Aeolian islands. Later 
and more philosophical writers ascribed the eruptions 
to the riolence of the winds, pent up in subterranean 
caverns, abounding with sulphur and other infimi- 
mable substances ; while others conceived them to 
oiiginate from the action of the waters of the sea 
upon the same materials. Both these theories are 
dfecussed and developed by Lucretius, but at much 
greater length by the author of a separate poem en- 
titled “ Aetna,” which was for a long time ascribed 
to Cornelius Severus, but has begn attributed by its 
more recent editors, Wemsdorf and Jacob, to the 
younger Lucilius, the friend and contemporary' of 
Seneca.f It contains some powerful passages, but 
is disfigured by obscurity, and adds little to our 

f For a fuller discussion of tliis question, see the 
Bioyr. Diet. art. Lucilius Junior. 
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knowledge of tlie history or phenomena of tlie moiin<» 
tain. (Lncret. -vi. 640—703 ; Lucil 02, et 

se p; Justin, iv. 1 ; Seneca, .Epist 79; Chiudian, 1. g * 
169—176.) The connection of these volcanic phe- 
nomena with the earthqutikes by which the island 
was frequently agitated, was too obvious to escape 
notice, and was indeed implied in the popular tra- 
dition. Some writers also asserted that there w’^as a 
subterranean communication between Aetna and the 
Aeoliim islands, and th at the eruptions of the former 
were observed to alternate with those of Hiera and 
Strongyle. (Diod. v. 7.) 

The name of Aetna was evidently derived from its 
fiery character, and has the same root as atffa, to 
.burn. But in later times a mythological origin was 
found for it, and the mountain was supposed to have 
received its name from a nymph, Aetna, the daughter 
of Uranus and Gaea, or, according to others, of 
Briarens. (Schol. ad Theocr, Id i. 65.) The monn- 
tain itself is spoken of by Pindar (Eyth. i. 57) as 
consecrated to Zeus; but at a later period Solmus 
calls it sacred to Vulcan; and we leara that there 
existed on it a temple of that deity. This was not, 
how’ever, as supposed by some writers, near the sum- 
mit of the mountain, but in the middle or forest 
region, as we are told that it was snn*oimded by a 
grove of sacred trees. (Solm. 5. § 9 ; Aeliaii, E. A. 
xi. 3.) [E.H.B.] 

AETO'LIxi (AlrojAia: Eth. klriaXos, Aetolus), a 
district of Greece, the boundaries of wliieli varied 
at different periods. In tlie time of Strabo it was 
bounded on the W. by Acaniania, from which it was 
separated by the river Achelons, on the N. by the ' 
mountainous country inhabited, by the Athamanes, , 
Dolopes, and Dryopes, on the NE, by Doris and 
hlalis, on the SE. by Locris, and on the S. by the 
entrance to the Corinthian gulf. It contained about 
1165 square miles; It was divided into two dis- 
tricts, called Old Aetolia (j] apxaia AlrtaXid), and 
Aetolia Epictetus (tj eirlKrrjTOs)^ or the Acquired. 
The former extended along the coast from the 
Achelons to the Evenus, and inland as far as Ther- 
mum, opposite the Acarnanian town of Stratus: the 
latter included the northern and more moimtainoiis 
part of tlie province, and also the conntiy on the 
coast between the Evenus and Locris. When this 
division was introduced is unknown; but it cannot 
have been founded upon conquest, for the inland 
Aetolians were never subdued. The country between 
the Achelons and the Everms appears in tradition 
as the original abode of the Aetolians; and the 
term Epictetus probably only indicates the subse- 
quent extension of their name to the remainder of 
the country. Strabo makes the promontory An- 
f irrlriiim the boundary between Aetolia and Locris, 
but some of the towns between this promontory and 
the Evenus belonged originally to the Ozolian Lo- 
crians. (Strab. pp. 336, 450, 459.) 

The country on the coast between the Achelons 
and the Evenus is a fertile plain, called Parache- 
loltis (riapaxeAw7r:s), after the former river. This 
plain is hounded on the north by a mnge of hills 
called Aracyntlms, north of which and of the lakes 
Hyria and Trichonis there again opens out another 
extensive plain opposite the tovm of Stratus. These 
are the only two plains in Aetolia of any extent. 
The remainder of the country is traversed in every 
direction by rugged mountains, covered with forests, 
and frill of dangerous ravines. These mountains 
are a soiilli- westerly continuation of Mt. Pindus, and 
have ncrer been crossed by any road, either in ancient 
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or modern times. The following mountaras are 
mentioned by special names Ity the ancient wntcrs : 
— I.Tymphrestijs (1V#WT0S), on the northern 
frontier, was a southerly continuation of Mt. Pindus, 
and more properly belongs to Dryopis. [Dryoius.] 
2. Bomi (Bwgot), on the north-eastern frontier, was 
the most westerly part of Mt. Oeta^ inhabited by the 
Bomienses. In it were the sources of the Evenus. 
(Strab. X, p. 461; Thuc. iii. 96; Steph. B. s. v, 
BcapoL) 3. CoRAX (Kdpal), also on the north- 
eastern frontier, was a south-westerly continuation 
of Oeta, and is described by Strabo as the greatest 
mountain in Aetolia. There was a pass through it 
leading to Thermopylae, which the consul Acilius 
Glabrio crossed with great difficulty and the loss of 
many beasts of bm*tlien in his passage, when he 
marched from Thermopylae to Haupactus in b. c. 
191. Leake remarks that the route of Glabrio was 
probably by the vale of the Vist7'itm into that of 
the Kokhino, over the ridges which connect Velukhi 
with Vardhtm, but very near the latter mountain, 
which is thus identified with Corax. Corax is de- 
scribed on that occasion by Livy as a very high 
mountain, lying betivt'cn Caliipolis and Naupactus. 
(Strab. X. p. 450; Liv. xxxvi. 30; Steph. B. j?. v.; 
Leake, Korfhem Greece, vol. ii. p. 624.) 4. Ta- 
PHiAssus (Tapiacrcrosi Kaki-skcda), a southerly 
continuation of Corax, extended down to the Co- 
rinthian gulf, where it terminated in a lofty moun- 
tain near the town of klacynia. In this moimtain 
Nessus and the other Centaurs were said to have 
been buried, and from their corpses arose the stinking 
waters which tlow’ed into tlie sea, and from whicli 
the western Locrians are said to have derived the 
name of Ozolae, or the Stinking. Modem travellers 
liave found at the base of Mt. Taphiassus a number 
of springs of fetid water. Taphiassus derives its 
modem name of EaM-skala, or “ Bad-ladder,” trom 
the dangerous road, which runs along the face of a 
precipitous cliff overhanging the sea, half way up 
the moimtain. (Strab. pp. 427, 451, 460; Antig. 
Caryst. 129; PHn. iv. 2; Leake, vol. i. p. Ill; 
Mure, Tour in Greece, vol. i. p. 135; Gell, Itimr. 
p. 292.) 5. Chalcis or Chalceia (XclA/cfy ^ 

XaAKia: Vardssova), an offshoot of Taphiassus, 
running down to the Corinthian gulf, between the 
mouth of the Evenus and Taphiassus. At its foot 
was a town of the same iianie. Taphiassus and 
Chalcis are the ancient names of the two great 
mountains running close down to the sea-coast, a 
little west of the promontory Autin-hium, and sepa- 
rated from each otheT by some low gimnd. Each 
of tliese mountains rises from the sea in one dark 
gloomy mass. (Strab. pp. 451, 460; Horn. H. ii. 
640; Lealce, ?.<?.; Mure, vol. i. p. 171.) 6. Ai?a- 
CYNTHUs (^'Audfcvvdo^: Zpgos), a range of moun- 
tains running in a south-easterly direction from the 
Achelons to the Evenus, and separating the lower 
plain Aetolia near the sea from the upper plain 
above the lakes Hyria and Trichonis. (Strab. x. 
p. 450.) [Abacyxthus.] 7. Panaetolium 
(Viend), a mountain NE. of Thermum, in which 
city the Aetolians held the meetings of their loitgue. 
(Plin. iv. 2; Pol, v. 8; Leiike, vol. i. p. 131.) 

8. Myentjs (rb ^pos MvTjmv, Flat, de Fluviis, 
p. 44), between the rivers Evenus and Hylaethus. 

9. Macynitjm, mentioned only by Pliny (1. c.), 
must, from its name, have been near the town of 
Macynia on the coast, and consequently a part of 
Mt. Taphiassus. 10. Curium (Kovptop), a moun- 
tain between Plenron and lake Trichonis, from which 
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the Curetes were said to have derived their name. Evenus, and the conntry received in, consequence tiie 
It is a branch of Aracynthus. (Strab. x. p. 451.) name of Curetis. Berides them we also find mention 
The two chief rivers of Aetolia were the Achelous of the Leleges and the Hyantes, the latter of wiiam 
and the Evenus, which flowed in the lower part of had been driven out of Boeotia. (Strab. pp. 322, 


their course nearly parallel to. one another. [Ache- 
lous; Evenus.] There were no other rivers in the 
country worthy of mention, with the exception of the 
Campylus and Cyathus, both of which were tribu- 
taries of the Achelous. [Achelous.] 

The\n were several lakes in the two great plains 
of Aetolia. The upper plain, N. of Mt. Aracynthus, 
contained two large lakes, wliich communicated with 
each other. The eastern and the larger of the two 
was called Trichonis (Tpixcoyis, Pol. v. 7, xi. A ‘.Lake 
of A^pohwro)^ the western was named Hyria {Lake 
.)/* Zygosf and from the latter issued the river 
Cyathus, which flowed into the Achelous near the 
town of Gonope, afterwards Arsinoe (Ath. x. p. 424). 
Tlxis lake, named Hyrie by Ovid (i/et vii. 371, seq.) 
is called Hydra (*'TS/)a) in the common text of Strabo, 
from whom we learn that it was afterwards called 
Lysimachia {Avcripax^ct) from a town of that name 
upon its southern shore. (Strab. p. 460.) Its proper 
name appears to have been Hyria, wliich might easily 
be changed into Hydra. (IMlillor, Dorians^ vol, ii. 
p. 481.) This lake is also named Conoiie by Anto- 
ninus Libcralis {Met. 12), The momitain Aracynthus 
rims down towards the shores of both lakes, and near 
the lake Hyrie there is a ravine, wliich Ovid (?. c.) 
calls the “ Cycneia Tempe,” because Cycnus was 
said to have been here changed into a swan by Apollo. 
The principal som’Ces which form both the lakes are 
at tlie foot of the steep mountain overhanging the 
eastern, or lake Trichonis ; a current flows from E. 
to W. through the two lakes; and the river of 
Cyathus is nothing more than a continuation of the 
same stream (Leake, vol. i. p. 154). In the lower 
plain of Aetolia there were several smaller lakes or 
lagoons. Of these Strabo (pp. 459, 460) mentions 
three. 1. Cynia(Ki;j//a), which was 60 stadia long 
and 20 broad, and communicated with the sea. 2. 
Uria (Oupla), which was much smaller than the 
preceding and half a stadium from the sea. 3. A 
large lake near Calydon, belonging to the Eomans of 
Patrae: this lake, according to Strabo, abounded in 
fish (e^o;|fos), and the gastronomic poet Archestratus 
said that it was celebrated for the labrax (A,ag/>a|), 
a ravenous kind of fish. (Ath. vii. p. 311, a.) 
There is some difficulty in identifying these lakes, as 
tlie coast has undergone numerous changes; but 
I^eake supposes that the lagoon of AnatoUko was 
Cynia, that of Uria, and that oiBohhori 

the lake of Calydon. The last of these lakes is 
perhaps the same as the lake Onthis (’Ov6ts), which 
Hicander (ap. Schol. ad Nicand. Th&r. 214) speaks 
of in connection with Haupactus. (Leake, vol, iii. 
p. 573, &c.) 

In the two great plains of Aetolia excellent com 
was grown, and the slopes of the mountains produced 
good wine and oil. These plains also afforded abun- 
dance of pasture for horses; and the Aetolian horses 
were reckoned only second to those of Thessaly. In 
the momitaiiis there were many wild beasts, among 
which we find mention of hoars and even of lions, 
for Herodotus gives the Thracian Nestus and the 
Achelous as the limits within which lions were found 
in Europe. (Herod, v. 126.) 

The original inhabitants of Aetolia are said to 
have been Curetes, who according to some accounts 
had come from Euboea. (Strab. x. p. 465.) They 
iihabited tire plains between the Achelous and the 


464.) These three peoples probably belonged to the 
great Pelasgic race, and were at ah events not Hel- 
lenes, The first great Hellenic settlement in the 
country is said to have been that of tlie Epeans, led 
by Aetolus, tlie son of Endymxon, who crossed ov^r 
from Elis in Peloponnesus, subdued the Curetes, and 
I gave his name to the comitiy and the j>eople, six 
generations before the Trojan war. Aetolus fomided 
the town of Calydon, which he called after his son, 
and which became the capital of his domimoiis. The 
Cui’etes continued to reside at their ancient capital 
Pleuron at the foot of Mt. Curium, and for a long 
time carried on war with the inhabitants of Calydon. 
Subsequently the Curetes were driven out of Pleuron, 
and are said to have crossed over into Acaniania. 
At the time of the Trojan war Pleuron as well as 
Calydon w^ere governed by the Aetolian chief Thoas. 
(Pans. V. 1. § 8; Horn. 11. ix, 529, seq.; Strab. 
p. 463.) Since irieuron appears in the later period 
of the heroic age as an Aetolian city, it is represented 
as such from the beginning in some legends. Hence 
Pleuron, like Calydon, is said to have derived its 
name from a son of Aetolus (Apollod. i. 7. § 7) ; and 
at the very time that some legends represent it as 
the capital of the Curetes, and engaged in war with 
Oeneus, king of Calydon, others relate that it was 
governed by his own brother Thestius. Aetolia was 
celebrated in the heroic age of Greece on account of 
the hunt of the Galydonian boar, and the exploits of 
Tydeus, Meleager and the other heroes of Calydon 
and Pleuron. The Aetolians also took part in the 
Trojan war under the command of Thoas ; they canui 
in 40 ships from Pleuron, Calydon, Olenus, Pylene 
and Chalcis (Horn. II. ii. 638). (Sixty years after 
the Trojan war some Aeoliaiis, who had been driven 
out of Thessaly along with the Boeotians, migrated 
into Aetolia, and settled in the country around Pleuion 
and Calydon, w^hich w^as hence called Aeolis after 
them. (Strab. p. 464; Time. iii. 102.) Ephorus 
(ap. Strab. p. 465) how^ever places tiiis migration ot 
the Aeolians much earlier, for he relates that the 
Aeolians once invaded the district of Pleuron, which 
was inhabited by the Curetes and called Cnretis, 
and expelled this people.” Twenty years afterwards 
occurred the great Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus 
imder the command of the descendants of Heracles. 
The Aetolian chief Oxylus took part in this invasion, 
and conducted the Dorians across the Coiinthian 
gulf. In return for his services he received Elis 
upon the conquest of Peloponnesus. 

From this time till the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war we know nothing of the history 
of the Aetolians. Notwithstanding their fame in 
the heroic age, they appear at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war as one of the most uncivilized of 
the Grecian tribes; and Thucydides (i. 5) mentions 
them, together with their neighbours the Ozolian 
Locrians and Acamanians, as retaining all the 
habits of a rude and barbarous age. At this period 
there were three main divisions of the Aetolians, 
the Apodoti, Ophionenses, and Eurytanes. The 
last, who were the most numerous of the three, 
spoke a language which was unintelligible, and were 
in the habit of eating raw meat. (Thuc. iii. 102.) 
Thucydides, however, does not call them Bdp€apoL ; 
and notwithstanding their lo\v culture and uncivilized 
habits, the Aetolians ranked as Hellenes, partly, 
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it appears, on account of their legendary renown, 
and partly on account of their acknowledged con- 
nection with the Eleans in Peloponnesus. Each of 
these three divisions was subdivided into several 
village tiibeA , Their villages w^ere unfortified, and 
most of the inhabitants lived by plunder. Their tribes 
appear to have been independent of each other, and 
it was only in circumstances of common danger 
that they acted in concert. The inhabitants of the 
inland mountains were brave, active, and invin- 
cible. They were uniivalled in the use of the 
javelin, for which they are celebrated by Euripides, 
{Phoeniss, 139, 140; comp. Thuc. iii. 97.) 

The Apodoti, Ophionenses, and Eurytanes, in- 
habited only the central districts of Aetolia, and 
did not occupy any part of the plain between the 
Evenus and the Achelous, wMch was the abode of 
the more civilized part of the nation, who bore no 
other name than that of Af‘tolians. The Apodoti 
(’A7r<iSwT0t, Thuc. iii. 94; ’A^rdSorot, Pol. xvii. 5) 
inhabited the mountains above Nanpactus, on the 
borders of Locris. They are said by Polybius not 
to have been Hellenes. (Comp. Liv. xxxii. 34.) 
North of these dwelt the Opliionenses or OpMenses 
(’O^ioj/ets, Thuc. 1. c.; *0(pms, Stmb. pp. 451, 465), 
and to them belonged the smaller tribes of the Bomi- 
enses (BajjatiJs, Thuc. iii. 96; Strab. p. 451; Steph. 
Byz. s.v.B(aiJLoi) and Callienses(KaAAti}y,Thuc. ?.c.), 
both of which *^inhabited the ridge of Oeta running 
down tcfWards the Malic gulf: the former are placed 
by Strabo (Z. c.) at the sources of the Evenus, and 
the position of the latter is fixed by that of their 
capital town Gallium. [Gallium.] The Eury- 
tanes (Et^puram, Thuc. iii. 94, et alii) dwelt 
north of the Ophionenses, as far, apparently, as Mt. 
Tymphrestus, at the foot of which was the town 
Oechalia, which Strabo describes as a place belong- 
ing to this people. They are said to have possessed 
an oracle of Odysseus. (Strab. pp 448, 451, 465; 
Scho\. ad Z^cophr. 7Q9.) 

The Agraei, who inhabited the north-west comer 
of Aetolia, bordering upon Arabracia, were not a 
division of the Aetolian nation, hut a separate people, 
governed at the time of the Peloponnesiim war by a 
king of their own, and only united to Aetolia at a 
later period. The Aperanti, who lived in the same 
district, appear to have been a subdivision of the 
Agraei. [Ageaex; Apebanti.] Pliny (iv. 3) men- 
tions various other peoples as belonging to Aetolia, 
such as the Athamanes, Tymphaei, Dolopes, &c.; 
but this statement is only true of the later period 
of the Aetolian League, when the Aetolians had ex- 
tended their dominion over most of the neighbouring 
tribes of Epirus and Thessaly. 

At the commencement of the Peloponnesian war 
the Aetolians had formed no alliance either with 
Sparta or Athens, and consequently are not men- 
tioned by Thucydides (ii. 9) in his enumeration of 
the allied forces of the two nations. It was the 
unprovoked invasion of their country by the Athe- 
nians in the sixth year of the war (b. c. 455), 
which led them to espouse the Lacedaemonian side. 
In this year the Messenians, who had been settled 
at Nanpactus by the Athenians, and who had suf- 
fered greatly from the inroads of the Aetolians, 
persuaded tlie Athenian general, Demosthenes, to 
inarch into the interior of Aetolia, witli the hope of 
conquering the thi*ee great tribes of the Ap^oti, 
OpHonenses, and Eurytanes, since if fibey 
subdued the Athenians would become masters of 
the whole country between the Ambracian gulf and 
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Parnassus. Having collected a considerable force, 
Demosthenes set out from Nanpactus; but the ex- 
pedition proved a complete failure. After advancing 
a few miles into the interior, he was attacked at 
Aegitium by the whole force of the Aetolians, wiio 
had occupied the adjacent hills. The rugged nature 
of the ground prevented the Athenian hopiites from 
coming to close quarters with their active foe; De- 
mosthenes had with him only a small number of 
light-armed troops; and in the end the Athenians 
were completely defeated, and fled in disorder to the 
coast. Shortly Afterwards the Aetolians joined the 
Peloponnesians under Eurylochus in making an 
attack upon Nanpactus, which Demosthenes saved 
with difficulty, by the help of the Acamanians. 
(Thuc. iii. 94, &c.) The Aetolians took no further 
part in the Peloponnesian war; for those of the na- 
tion who fought under the Athenians in Sicily were 
only mercenaries. (Thuc. vii. 57.) Prom this time 
till that of the Macedonian supremacy, we find 
scarcely any mention of the Aetolians. They ap- 
pear to have been frequently engaged in hostilities 
with their neighbours and ancient enemies, the 
Acamanians. [Acabnania.] 

After the death of Alexander the Great (b. c. 
323) the Aetolians joined the confederate Greeks in 
what is usually caDed the Lamian war. This war 
was brought to a close by the defeat of the confe- 
derates at Grannon (b. c. 322); whereupon Anti- 
pater and Craterus, having first made peace with 
Athens, invaded Aetolia with a large army. The 
Aetolians, however, instead of yielding to the in- 
vaders, abandoned their villages in the plains and 
retfred to their impregnable mountains, where they 
remained in safety, till the Macedonian generals 
. were obliged to evacuate their temtory in order to 
march against Perdiccas. (Diod. xviii. 24, 25.) 
In the wai*s which followed betw’een the different 
usuipers of the Macedonian throne, the alliance of 
the Aetolians was eagerly courted by the contending 
armies ; and their brave and warlike pipnlation 
enabled them to exercise great influence upon the 
politics of Greece. The prominent pait they took 
in the expulsion of the Gauls from Greece (b. o. 
279) still farther increased their reputation. In 
the army which the Greeks assembled at Thermo- 
pylae to oppose the Gauls, the contingent of the 
Aetolians was by far the largest, and they hei*e dis- 
tinguished themselves by their bravery in repulsing 
the attacks of the enemy; but they earned their 
chief glory by destroying the greater part of a body 
of 40,000 Gauls, who had invaded thefr country, and 
had taken the town of Gallium, and committed the 
most horrible atrocities on the inhabitants. The 
Aetolians also assisted in the defence of Delphi when 
it was attacked by the Gauls, and in the pursuit of 
the enemy in their retreat. (Pans. x. 20 — ^23.) 
To commemorate the vengeance they had inflicted 
upon the Gauls for the destruction of Gallium, the 
Aetolians dedicated at Delxihi a trophy and a statue 
of an armed heroine, representing Aetolia. They 
also dedicated in the same temple the statues of the 
generals imder whom they had fought in this wai'. 
(Pans. X. 18. § 7, x. 15. § 2.) 

Prom this time the Aetolians appear as one of 
the three great powers in Greece, the other two 
bmng the Macedonians and Acha^ns. Like the 
Aqhaeans, the Aetolians were united in a confederacy 
or league. At what time this league was first 
formed is uncertain. It is inferred that the Aeto- 
lians must have been united into some form of con- 
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federacy at least as early as the time of Philip, the 
ifether of Alexander the Great, from an inscription 
on the statue of Aetolus at Themmm, quoted hy 
Ephorus (Stxah. p. 463 : Ahw^hv h/4d7jKav 
AlrtaXol (T (per e pas p.v^p! ctper^s ecrop^v^^ and from 
the cession of Naupactus, which w^as made to them 
by Philip. (Strah. p. 427 : eVri vvv AirwXaiy, 
^iXiTTnov rrpocr/cpivayros, quoted by Tliirlwall, Ifist, 
of Greece^ vol. Tiii. p. 207.) But it was not till after 
the death of Alexander the Great that the league 
appears “to have come into full activity ; and it was 
probably the invasion of their couiftry by Antipater 
and Craterus, and the consequent necessity of con- 
certing measures for their common defence, that 
brought the Aetolians into a closer political associa- 
tion. The constitution of the league was democra- 
tical, like that of the Aetolian towns and tribes. 
The great council of the nation, called the Pan- 
aetolicon (Liv. xxxi. 9), in which it is probable 
that every freeman above the age of thirty had the 
right of voting, met every autumn at Thex'muin, for 
the election of magistrates, general legislation, and 
the decision of ali questions respecting peace and 
war with foreign nations. There was also another , 
deliberative body, called Apocleti QATroKAyiroC), \ 
which appears to have been a kind of permanent 
committee. (Pol. xx. 1 ; Liv, xxxvi. 28.) The 
chief magistrate bore the title of Strategiis (^Srparr) * 
yds). He was elected annually, presided in the as- 
semblies, and had the command of the troops in 
war. The oiScers next in rank were the Hipparchus 
(^linrapxos)^ or commander of the cavalry, and the 
chief Secretary (Tpapparevs), both of whom were 
elected annually. (For further details respecting 
the constitution of the league, see Diet, of Antigr. 
art. Aetolimm Foedus.) 

After the expulsion of tlie Gauls from Greece, the 
Aetolians began to extend their dominions over the 
neighbouring nations. They still retained the rude 
and barbarous habits which had characterised them 
in the time of Thucydides, and were still accus- 
tomed to live to a great extent by robbery and piracy. 
Their love of rapine was their great incentive to 
war, and in their marauding expeditions they spared 
neither friends nor foes, neither things sacred nor 
profane. Such is the character given to them hy 
Polybius (e. g. ii. 45, 46, iv. 67, ix. 38), and his 
account is oonfiraied in the leading outlines by the 
testimony of other writers; though justice requires 
us to add that the enmity of the Aetolians to the 
Achaeans has probably led the historian to exagge- 
rate rather than underrate the vices of the Aetolian 
people. At the time of their greatest power, they 
were masters of the whole of western Acamania, of 
the south of Epirus and Thessaly, and of Locris, 
Phocis, and Boeotia. They likewise assumed the 
entire control of the Delphic oracle and of the 
Amphictyonic assembly. (Pint. Femetr. 40; Pol. 
iv. 25; Thirl wall, vol. viii. p. 210.) Their league 
also embraced several towns in the heart of Pelo- 
ponnesus, the island of Cephallenia, and even cities 
in Thrace and Asia Minor, such as Lysimachia on 
the Hellespont, and Cios on the Propontis. The 
relation of these distant places to the league is a 
matter of uncertainty. They could not have taken 
any part in the management of the husiiiess of the 
confederacy ; and the towns in Asia !Minor and Thrace 
probably joined it in order to protect themselves 
against the attaclcs of the Aetolian privateers. 

The Aetolians were at the height of their power 
in c. 220, when their unprovoked invasion of 
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Messenia engaged them in a war with the Achaeans 
usually called the Social -War. The Achaeans were 
supported by the youthful monarch of Macedonia, 
Philip V., who inflicted a severe blow upon the 
Aetolians in b. o. 218 by an mmxpected march into 
the interior of their country, where he surprised the 
capital city of Tliemum, in which all the -wealth and 
treasures of the Aetolian leaders were deposited. The 
whole of these fell into the hands of the king, and were 
either carried off or destroyed ; and before quitting the 
place, Philip set fire to the sacred buildings, to reta- 
liate for the destruction of Diiim and Dodona by the 
Aetolians. (Pol. v.2 — 9, 13, 14; for the details of 
Philip’ s march, seeTHEKMUM.) The Social war was 
brought to a close by a treaty of peace concluded in 
B. c. 217. Six years aftemards (b. c. 211) the 
Aetolians again declared war against Philip, in con- 
sequence of having formed an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Pomans, who were then engaged 
in hostilities wnth Philip. The attention of the 
Romans was too much occupied by the war against 
Hannibal in Italy to enable them to afford much 
assistance to the Aetolians, upon whom, therefore, 
the burden of the war chiefly fell. In the coiirse of 
this war Philip again took Thermum (Pol. xi. 4), 
and the Aetolians became so disheartened that they 
concluded peace with him in b- c. 205. This peace 
was followed almost immediately by one between 
Philip and the Romans. 

On the renewal of the war between Philip and 
the Romans in b. c. 200, the Aetolians at first re- 
solved to remain neutral; but the success of the 
consul Galba induced them to change their determi- 
nation, and before the end of the first campaign they 
declared war agaiirst Philip. They fought at the 
battle of Cynoscephalae in b. c. 197, when their 
cavalry contributed materially to the success of the 
day, (Liv. xxxiii. 7.) The settlement of the 
affairs of Greece by Flamininus after this victory 
caused great disappointment to the Aetolians; and 
as soon as Flamininus returned to Italy, they invited 
Antiochus to invade Greece, and shortly afterwards 
declared war against the Romans, (b. c. 192.) 
The defeat of Antiochus at Thennopylae(B. c. 191) 
drove the monarch back to Asia, and left the Aeto- 
lians exposed to the fad vengeance of the Romans. 
They obtained a short respite by a trace which they 
solicited from the Romans ; but baving subsequently 
resumed hostilities on rumours of some success of 
Antiochus in Asia, the Roman consul M. Fulvius 
Hohilior crossed over into Greece, and commenced 
operations hy laying siege to Amhracia (b, c. 189), 
which was then one of the strongest towns belonging 
to the league. Meantime news had arrived of the 
total defeat of Antiochus at the battle of IMagncsia, 
and the Aetolians resolved to purchase peace at any 
price. It was granted to them by the Romans, but 
on terms which destroyed for ever their independ- 
ence, and rendered them only the vassals of Rome. 
(Pol. xxii. 15; Liv. xxxviii. 11.) After the con- 
quest of Perseus (b. c. 167), the Roman party in 
Aetolia, assisted by a body of Roman soldiers, 
massacred 650 of the leading patriots. All the sur- 
vivors, who were suspected of opposition to the 
Roman policy, were carried off as prisoners to Italy. 
It was at this time that the league was formally 
dissolved. (Liv. xlv. 28, 31; Justin, xxxiii. ProL 
and 2.) Aetolia subsequently formed part of the 
province of Achaia; though it is doubtful whether 
it formed part of this province as it was at first 
constituted. [Achaia.3 The inhabitants of several 
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of its towns were removed by Augustus to people tb© 
city of Mcopolis, which, he founded to commemorate 
Ills victory at Actimn, b. c. 31 ; and in his time the 
country is described by Strabo as utterly worn out 
and exhausted. (Strab. p. 460.) Under the Eo~ 
mans the Aetolians appear to have remained in the 
same rude condition in which they had always been. 
The interior of Aetolia was probably rarely visited by 
the Eomans, for they had no road in the inland part 
of the country; and their only road was one lea^ng 
from the coast of Acarnanda across the Acheloas, 
by Pleuron and Calydon to Clialds and Molycreia 
on the Aetolian coast. (Comp. Brandstaten, Die, 
Geschichten des Aetolischen Landes^ Volhes md 
Bimdes^ Berlin, 1844.) 

The towns in Aetolia were : 1. In Old Aetolia. 
1. In the lower plain, between the sea and Mount 
Aracyntims, Galybon-, Pi^eukoh, Obenus, Py-‘ 
LEYE, Ghalcis (these 5 are the Aetolian towns 
mentioned by Homer), HALiCYK>fA, Elaeus, Pab- 
ANIUM or Phana, Proschium, Ithoria, Conope 
(afteiwards Ai-sinoe), Lysimaohl4.. In the upper 
plain N. of Mount Aracynthus, Acrab, Metapa, 
PampuiAjPhyteum, Trichonium, Thestienses, 
Thermum. In Aetolia Epictetus , on the sea-coast, 
hlACYNIA, MOLYCBEIUM or MOBYCREIA : a little in 
the interior, , on the borders of Locris, Potidaota, 
Crocyleium, Teichium, Aegitium: further in 
the interior, Caelium, Oechalia [see p.65,a.], Ape- 
eantia, Agrikium, Ephyra, the last of which was 
a town of the Agraei. [Agraei.] The site of 
the following towns is quite unknown : — Ellopiuin 
(’EAXoTTior, Pol. ap. Steph. B. a. t',); Thorax (©«i- 
pa|, a. «;.); Pherae {^epa(, Steph. B. $. v,}. 
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AEXO'NE. [Attica.] 

APFILAE (Eth. Affilanus), a town of Latimn, in 
the more extended sense of the term, but which must 
probably have in earlier times belonged to the Her- 
nicans. It is still called A and is situated in the 

mountainous district S. of the valley of the Anio, 
about 7 miles from SuUaco. We learn from the 
treatise ascribed to Frontinus (c?e Colon, p. 230), 
that its territory was colonized in the time of the 
Gracchi, but it never enjoyed the rank of a colony, 
and Pliny mentions it only among the “ oppida ” of 
Latium. (E. N. iii. 5. § 9.) Inscriptions, fragments 
of colunms, and other ancient relics are still visible in 
the modem village of AJile. (Nibby, Dintomi di 
jRoma^ vol. i. p. 41.) [E. H. B.] 

AFFLIA'NUS or AEFLIA'NUS MONS (the 
latter form of the name appears to be the more 
correct) was the name given in ancient times to a 
mountain near Tibur, fronting the plain of the 
Campagna and now called Monte S, Angelo^ though 
marked on Cell’s map as Morde AJUcmo. The 
Claudian aqueduct was carried at its foot, where the 
remains of it still visible are remarkable for the 
boldness and grandeur of their construction. An 
inscription which records the completion of some of 
these works has preserved to us the ancient name of 
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the mountain. (Nibby, di Roma, vol. i. 

p. 25 ; Fabretti, Imcr. p. $37.) [E, H. B.] 

ATBICA ; Adj. Aier, Africus, Africa- 

nus), the name by which the quarter of the world still 
called Africa was known to the Romans, who re- 
ceived it from the Caiihagiiiians, and applied it first 
to that part of Africa with \’vmch they became first 
acquainted, namely, the part about Carthage, and 
afterwards to the whole continent. In the latter 
sense the Greeks used the name Libya (^k(ppLKii only 
occurring as the Greek form of the Latin Africa); 
and the same name is continually used by Roman 
writers- In this work the continent is treated of 
under Libya; and the present article is confined to 
that portion of N. Africa which the Romans called 
specifically Africa, or Africa Propria (or Vera), or 
Africa Provincia g tdiees), and which may 

be roughly described as the old Carthaginian terri- 
tory, constituted a Roman province after the Third 
Punic War (b. c. 146). 

The N. coast of Africa, after treinfing W. and E. 
with a slight rise to the N., from the Siraite of 
Gdyraltar to near the centre of the Mediterranean, 
suddenly falls off to the S. at C. Bon (Mercurii Pr.) 
in 37° 4' 20" N. lat., and 10° 53' 35" E. long., and 
preserves this general direction for about 3° of lati- 
tude, to the bottom of the Gulf of Kkdbs, the an- 
cient Lesser Syrtis; the three chief salient points of 
this E. part of the coast, namely, the promontories 
of Clypea (at the N., a little S. of C. JBon) and Caput 
Vada (Kapoudiah, about the middle), and the 
island of Meninx (/erM, at the S.), lying on the 
same meridian. The country within this angle, 
formed of Hie last low ridges by wliich the Atlas 
sinks down to the sea, hounded on the S. and SW* 
by the Great Besert, and on the W. extending 
about as far as 9° E. long., formed, roughly speak- 
ing, the Africa of the Romans ; but the precise limits 
of the country included under the name at diffemnt 
periods can only be understood by a brief historical 
account. 

That part of the continent of Africa, which 
forms the S. shore of the Mediterranean, W. of the 
Delta of the Nile, consists of a strip of habitable 
land, hemmed in between the sea on the N. and the 
Great Desert (Sahara) on the S., varying greatly in 
breadth in its E. and W. halves. The W. part of 
this sea-board has the great chain of Atlas inter- 
posed as a barrier against the torrid sands of the 
Sali§,ra; and the N. slope of this range, descending 
in a series of natural terraces to the sea, watered by 
many streams, and lying on the S. margin of the N. 
temperate zone, forms one of the finest regions on 
the surface of the earth. But, at the great bend in 
the coast above described (namely, about C. .£o?^), 
the chain of the Atlas ceases; and, from the shores 
of the Lesser Syrtis, the desert comes close to the 
sea, leaving only nanw slips of habitable land, till, 
at the bottom of another great bend to the S., form- 
ing the Greater Syrtis (^Gulf of S’idra^, the sand, and 
water meet (about 19° E. long.), forming a natural 
division between the 2 parts of N. Africa, E. of 
this point lay Cyrenaica, the history of which is 
totally distinct from that of the W. portion, with 
which we are now concerned. 

For what follows, certain land-marks must be 
borne in mind. Following the coast E. of the Fretum 
Gaditauuin (Straits of Gibraltar) to near 2° W. 
long., we reach the largest river of N. Africa, the 
Malta,. Mulncha, or Molochath ( Wady Mulwia or 
Mo^lou)j which now forms the boundary of Afa- 
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Tocco and Algur^ and was an equally important 
frontier in ancient times. The next point of refer- 
ence is a headland at about 4° E. long., the site of 
the ancient city of Saldab. E. of this, again, some- 
what beyond 6® E. long., is another frontier river, 
the Ampsaga (Wady el Kehir): further on, near 
8° E. long., another river, the Rubrioatus (Wady 
Seiboiis), at the mouth of which stood Hippo Re- 
gius (Bonah); and, about 1° farther E., the river 
T vsoA (^Wady-ez-Zaiii). The last great river of 
this coast, W. of the great turning pint (C. Bm), 
is the Bagradas (Ifajerdah), falling into the sea 
just below C. Farina^ the W. headland (as O. Bon 
is the eastern) of the great Gnlf of TmiiSj near the | 
centre of which a rocky promontory marks the site of 
Carthage. Lastly, let us note the bottom of the 
great gulf called the Lesser Syrtis, at the S. ex- 
tremity of the E. coast already noticed, with the 
neighbouring great salt-lake of Al-Siblcah^ the an- 
cient pains Tiitonis, between 33° and 34° N. lat. ; 
N. and NW. of which the country is for the most 
part desert, as far as the SE. slops of the Atlas 
chain. The country immediately aronnd the lake 
itself forms the E.-most of a series of oases, which 
stretch from E. to W. along the S. foot of the Atlas 
chain, and along the N. margin of the SahSira, and 
thus mark out a natm-al S. frontier for this portion 
of H. Africa. 

In the earliest times recorded, the whole H. coast 
of the continent W. of Egypt was peopled by various 
tribes of the great Libyan race, who must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Ethiopian or negro races 
of the interior, S. of the Libyan tribes, and on the 
N. limits of the Sah2,ra, dwelt the Gaetuli and 
Garamantbs, and S. of these, beyond the desert, 
the propr Ethiopians or negroes. The Libyans 
were of the Caucasian family of mankind, and for 
the most part of nomade habits. At periods so early 
as to be still mythical to the Greeks^ colonists from 
the W. coasts of Asia settled on the shores of Africa, 
and espcially on the part now treated of, Sallust 
has preserved a curious tradition respecting the ear- 
liest Asiatic colonists, to which a bare reference is 
enough (Jugv/rtih, 18). The chief colonies were 
those of the Phoenicians, such as Hippo Zarttus, 
Utioa, Tukes, HABRuaiETUM, Leptis, aud above 
all, though one of the latest, Carthago. In these 
settlements, the Phoenicians established themselves 
as tradei*s rather than conquerors; and they do not 
seem to have troubled themselves about biinging the 
native peoples into subjection, except so far as was 
needfnl for their own security, Carthage, which 
was built on the most commanding position on the 
whole coast, gradually surpassed all the other Phoe- 
nician colonies, and brought them, as allies, if not as 
subjects, to acknowledge her supremacy. She also 
founded colonies of her own along the whole coast, 
from the Straits to the bottom of the Great Syrtis. 
The question of the extent and character of the Car- 
thaginian dominion belongs to another article [Car- 
thago] ; but it is necessary here to advert briefly 
to its condition when the Romans first became ac^ 
qnainted with the caimtry. At that time the propr 
territoiy of Carthage was confined witMn very narrow 
limits around the city itself. The sea^coast W. and 
S. of C. Bon, as far as the river Eubricatus and 
Hipp Regius on the W. and a point N. of Hadra- 
metum (about 36° N. lat.) on the S., and the parts 
inland along the river Bagradas, and between it and 
the sea, appar to have formed the original territory 
of Carthage, eorresponding nearly to the region after- 
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wards kno'wn as Zeugitana, but reaching further 
along the W. coast, and not so far inland on the BW. 
This, or even less, was the extent of country at £rst 
included by the Romans under the name of Africa, 
and to this very day it bears the same name, Frikiah 
or Afrikeah. It is remarkable that, neither in the 
wars of Agathocles nor of the Romans with Carthage 
in Africa, does any mention occur of military opera- 
tions out of this limited district. But still, before 
the wars with Rome, the territory of Carthage had 
received some accession. On the E. coast, S. of 
36° N. lat., flourishing maritime cities had been 
established, some — as Leptis and Hadrumetum — 
even before Carthage, and some by the Cartha- 
ginians. These cities were backed by a fertile but 
narrow plain, bounded on tlie W. by a range of 
mountains, which formed the original Byzacium, a 
•district, according to Pliny, 250 Roman miles in 
circuit, and extending S.-wards as far as Thenae, 
oppsite the island of Gerdna (in about 34° 30' N. 
lat.), where the Lesser Sj’rtis was considered to be- 
gin. This district had been added to the possessions 
of the Carthaginians, and Polybius (iii, 23) speaks 
of their anxiety to conceal it from th| knowledge of 
the Romans, as well as their commercial settlements 
farther along the coast, called Empoelv. This word, 
Empria, though afterwards used as the name of a 
district, denoted at first, according to its proper 
meaning, settlements established for the sake of com- 
merce; and it appears to have included all the Phoe- 
nician and Carthaginian colonies along the whole 
coast from the H. extremity of the Lesser Sjutis to 
the bottom of the Greater Syrtis. Any possession 
of the E. part of this region, in a strictly tenitoidal 
sense, would have been worthless fr*om the nature of 
the country, but the towns were maintained as cen- 
tres of commerce with the inland tribes, and as an 
additional security, besides the desert, against any 
danger from the Greek states of Cyrenaica. 

Such was the general psition of the Cartha- 
ginian dominion in Africa at the time of the Punic 
Wars ; extending over their own immediate territory 
to about 80 miles S. of the capital, and along the E. 
coast of 7'unis and isolated points on the W. part of 
the coast of Tripoli. The whole inner district in 
the central and SW. parts of the later province of 
Africa was in the pssession of the Libyan tribes, 
whose services as mercenaries Carthage could obtain 
in war, but whom she never even attempted to sub- 
due. These tribes are spoken of by Greek and 
Latin writers under a general name which describes 
their mode of life as w’-andering herdmen, No/tdSey, 
or, in the Latin form, Humidae. They possessed 
the country along the N. coast as fiir W. as tlie 
Straits ; but those of them that were settled to the 
W. of the river Mulucha were called by another 
name, MaCpoi, perhap from a greater darkness of 
complexion, and, after them, the Romans called the 
country W. of the Mulucha Mauretania; while 
that E. of the Mulucha, to the W, frontier of Car- 
thage, and also SW. and S. of the Carthaginian 
pssessions as far as the region of the Syrtes, w'as 
included under the general designation of Humidia. 

In this region, at the time of the Second Punic 
War, two tribes were far n^pre powerftil than all the 
rest, namely, in the W.and larger portion, between the 
rivers Mnlueha and Arapsaga, the Massaesixii, 
occupying the greater part of the modem 
and E. of them, from the river Ampsaga and round 
the whole inland frontier of Carthage, the Massylii, 
the residence of whose chieftain, called by the Romans 
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Mng, was at the strong natural fort of CiiOTA 
tmtineh'): regular cities were, in their eiirlier his- 
tory, almost, if not altogether, unlmown to the 
Nuinidians. The relations of these tribes to Car- 
thage are most important, as affecting the boundaries 
of Roman Afriai. 

The first chief of the Massylii mentioned in his- 
tory, Gala, is supposed to have already deprived the 
Carthaginians of the important town of Hippo ^Bo- 
noK)^ inasmuch as it is mentioned with the epithet of 
Reyim in Livy’s narrative of the Second Punic War 
(Liv. xsis. 3) ; but, for an obvious reason, we cannot 
lay much stress on this point of evidence. Much 
more important is it to bear in mind that, in these 
parts, the epithet applied to a city does prove 

that it belonged, at some time, to the Numidian princes. 
In the Second Punic War we find Gala in league 
witli the Carthaginians ; but their cause was aban- 
doned in E.c. 206 by his son Masinissa, whose 
varied fortunes this is not the place to follow out 
in detail. Defeated again and again by the united 
forces of the Carthaginians and of Syphax, chief i 
of the Massaesylii, he retired into the deserts of' 
Inner Numidja, that is, the SE. part, abeut the 
Lesser Syrtis, and there maintained himself till the 
landing of Scipio in Africa, b. c. 204, when he 
joined the Romans and greatly contributed to then- 
success. At the conclusion of the war, his services 
were amply rewarded. He was restored to his 
hereditary dominions, to which was added the 
greater part of the country of the Massaesylii; 
Syphax having been taken prisoner in B. o. 203, 
and sent to Itoie, where he soon died. The con- 
duct of the Romans on tliis occasion displayed quite 
as much policy as gratitude, and Masinissa’s con- 
duct soon showed ^at he knew he had been set 
as a thorn in the side of Carthage. Under cover 
of the terms of the treaty and with the connivance 
of Rome, he made a series of aggressions on the 
Carthaginian territory, both on the ISW. and on the 
SE., seizing the rich Emporia on the latter side, 
and, on the former, the country W. of the river 
Tusca, and the district called the Great Plain, SE. 
of the Bagradas around 36® N. lat., where the name 
of Zama Regia is a witness of Uumidian rule. 
Thus, when his constant persecution at length pro- 
voked the Cai-thaginiaiis to the act of resistance 
which formed the occasion of the Thii-d Punic War, 
Masiiiissa’s kingdom extended from the river Malva 
to the frontier of Cyrenaica, while the Carthaginians 
were hemmed up in tlie narrow EE. comer of 
Zeugitana which they had at first possessed, and 
in the small district of Byzacium ; these, their only 
remaiiiing possessions, extending along tlie coast 
from the Tusca to the N. extremity of the Lessei- 
Syrtis, opposite Cercina. 

Now, here we have the original limits of 
the Roman province of Africa. The treaty of 
peace, at the close of the Second Punic War, 
had assigned to Masinissa all the territory which 
his ancestors had ever possessed ; he had suc- 
ceeded in carrying out this provision to its full 
extent, if not beyond it ; and at the close of 
the Third Punic War, the Romans left his sons their 
inheritance nndirainished, Masiiiissa himself having 
died in the 2nd year of the war, b. c. 148. (Ap- 
pian. Pm. 106.) Thus, the Roman province of 
Africa, which was constituted in b. o. 146, in- 
cluded only the possessions which Carthage had 
at last. Sallust (Jvg. 19) accurately describes the 
slate of the case under the successors of M^isinissa: 
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‘*Igitur bello Jugurthino pleraque ex Puiiicis 
oppida et finis Cartliaginiensium, quos novissume 
. popnlus Romanus per magistratus ad- 
ministrabat ; Gaetulorum magna pars et Nnmidae 
usque ad fiumen Mulucham sub Jugurtba erant.” 
And, as to the SE. frontier of the Roman province, 
we learn from Pliny (v. 4. s. 3) that it remained as 
tinder Masinissa, and that Scipno Aflicanus marked 
out the boundary line between the Roman province 
and the ^irinces (reges) of Numidia, by a fossa 
which reached the sea at Thenae, thus leaving 
the Emporia and the region of the Syrtes to the 
latter. Thus the province of Africa embraced the 
districts of Zeugitana and Byzacium, or the N. and 
E. parts of Regency of Tunis, from the river 
Tusca to Thenae at the N. end of the Lesser Syrtis. 
It was constituted by Scipio, with the aid of ten 
legati, or commissioners, appointed by the senate 
from its own body, as was usual when a conquered 
countiy was reduced to a province, and on the fol- 
lowing terms. (Appjan. Pun. 135; Cic. de Leg. 
Agr.u. 19.) Such mins of Carthage as remained 
were to be utterly destroyed, and men were forbidden, 

I under a curse, to dwell upm its site; the cities 
j which had taken part with Carthage were devoted 
j to destruction, and their land was partly made ager 
pvblicm (comp. Cic. 1. c. 22), and partly assigned 
to those cities which had sided with Rome, namely, 
j Utica, Thapsus, Leptis Minor, Acholla, Usalis, 

I Teudalis, and probably Hadrumetum (Lex Tkoria, 
jlm, 79; Marquardt, Becker's Handhuch d. Rom. 
Alterth. vol, iii. pt. 1. p. 226). Utica received all 
the land from Hippo Zarytus to Carthage, and was 
made the seat of government. The inhabitants, 
except of the favoured cities, were burthened with 
heavy taxes, assessed on persons as weU as on the 
land. The province was placed under praetorian 
government, and was divided into conventus, we 
are not told how many, but from the mention of 
those of Zeugis (Oros. i. 2) and Hadrumetum (Hirt, 
Bell. Afr. 97), w-e may perhaps infer that the 
former included the wdiole N. district, Zeugis or 
Zeugitana, and the latter the S. district, Byzacium. 

The war wdth J ugurtha caused no alteration of 
territories; but the Romans gained possession of 
some cities in the SE. part, of Numidia, the chief of 
which was Leptis Magna, between the Syrtes, (Sail. 
Jug. 77.) 

Africa played an important part in the Civil Wai* 
of Pompey and Caesar. Early in the war, it was 
seized for the senate by Attius Varus, 'who, aided 
by Juba, king of Numidia, defeated and slew Cae- 
sar’s lieutenant Curio: of the remains of Caesar’s 
army, some escaped to Sicily, and some surrendered 
to Juba; and the province remained in the hands of 
the Pompeian party, b. c. 49. (Caes. B. C. ii. 23 — 
44.) Pompey’s dea.h, and while Caesar 

played the lover at Alexandria, and “ came, saw, 
conquered ” in Pontus (b. c. 47), the Pomijcians 
gathered their forces for a final stand in Africa, under 
Q. Metellus Scipio, Afranius, and Peta-eius. These 
leaders were joined by Cato, who, having collected 
an army at Gyrene, performed a most difficult march 
round the shores of the Syrtes, and undertook the 
defence of Utica, the chief city of the province: how 
he perfoi-med the task, his surname and the story of 
his death have long home witness. The Pompeians 
were supported by Juba, king of Numidia, hut he 
was kept in check by the army of Bocchus and 
Bogud, kings of Maiuretania, under P. Sittius, an 
adveiifcurei', who had taken advantage of the discords 
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between the kings of Mauretania and 'Numidia to 
make a party of liis owni, composed of adventurers 
like himself, and who now espoused the cause of 
Caesar. (Appian. JB, C, iv. 54; Dion Cass. xliv. 
3.) Just before the close of b. c. 47, Caesar landed 
in Africa; and, after a brief but critical campaign, 
overthrew the united forces of the other party in the 
battle of Thapsus, in April, 46. The kingdom of 
Numidia was now taken possession of by Caesar, who 
erected it into a province, and committed govern- 
ment to Sallustius, the historian, as proconsul, “ in 
name,” says Dion Cassius, “ to goveni, but in deed 
to plunder.” (Hirt. B. Afr. 97 ; Dion Cass, xliii. 
9 ; Appian. B. C* ii. 100.) ' Henceforth Humidia 
became known by the name of New Africa, and the 
former Roman province as Old Africa. (Appian. 
B. C. XV. 53; Plin. v. 4. s. 3.) But further, within 
the pro\dnce of New Africa itself, Caesar is said to 
have made a partition, to reward the seiwices of Sit- 
tius and of the kings of Mauretania; giving to the 
latter the W. part of Numidia., as far E. (probably) 
as Saldae (possibly to the Ainpsaga), and to the 
former the territory about Cirta. (Appian. B. C. j 
iv, 54.) Very probably tins partition amounted to | 
nothing more than leaving his allies, for the present, 
in possession of what they had already seized, espe- 
cially as, in his anxiety to return to Rome, Caesar 
settled the affafrs of Africa in great haste. (Dion, 
xliii. 14, rd re dKKa ev ry ^A<f>puc-p 5id /Spax^oy, 
us ev^p pidKiffra, Karaariiffas.) Among the exiles 
from Africa of the defeated party, who had taken 
refuge with the sons of Pompey in Spain, was a 
certain Arabion, whom Appian (iv. 54) calls a son 
of a certain Masinissa, the ally of Juba. This man, 
after Caesar’s murder, returned to Numidia, expelled 
Bocchus, and slew Sittius by stratagem. This story 
of Appian’s is confused and doubtful, even with the 
help of a few obscure woi-ds in a letter of Cicero 
which have some appearance of confirming it. (At? 
AtL XV. 17, Arahioni de Sitio nihil irascor; comp. 
Dion Cass, xlviii. 22.) 

In the arrangements of the second triumvirate, 
B. c. 43, the whole of Africa was assigned to 
Octavian. (Dion Cass. xlvi. 55; Appian. B, C. 
iv. 53.) T. Sextius, a former legate of Julius 
Caesar, was governor of the New Province; while 
Q. Comificius and D. Laelius held Old Africa for 
the so-called republican party, and to thi^ many 
betook themselves who had escaped from the cruelties 
of the triumvirs at Rome. A war ensued, the events 
of which are related differently by the historians; 
but it ended in the defeat and death of Cornificius 
and Laelius, e. g. 42. (Appian. B. C. hi. 85, iv. 
36, 52 — 56; Dion Cass, xlviii. 21.) After another 
and successful struggle witlx C. Faiigo, whicli there 
is not space to relate (see Dion Cass, xlviii. 22 
— 24; Appian. B. C. v. 12, 26, 75), Sextius found 
himself obliged to give up both the African pro- 
vinces to Lepidus, to whom they had been assigned 
in the new arrangements made by the triumvirs 
afte,r the battle of Philip|>i, and confirmed after the 
war of Perusia, b. c. 41. By the surrender and re- 
tirement of Lepidus, both the Afiican provinces 
came into the power of Octavian, b. o. 36. In the 
geueml settlement of the empire after tlie overthrow 
of Antony, b. c. 30, Augustus x*estored to the young 
Juba, son of Juba I., his paternal kingdom of Nu- 
midia (Dion Cass. li. 15); but shortly afterwards, 
B. o. 25, he resumed the possession of Numidia, 
giving Juba in exchange the two Mauretanias, the 
E. boundary of his kingdom being fixed at Saldae. 
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(Strab. pp. 828, 831.) [Mauretania.] Thus 
the two provinces of Africa were finally united to 
the Roman empire, consisting of Old A^ca, or the 
ancient Carthaginian territory, namely, Zeugitana 
and Byzacium, and New Africa, or, as it was also 
called, Numidia Prorinda; the boundaries being, on 
the W., at Saldae, where Afxica Joined Sflauretania 
Caesariensis, and on the E., the monument of the 
Philaeni, at the bottom of the Gi*eat S^Ttis, where 
Africa tonched Cyrenaica. The boundaries between 
Old and New Africa remained as before, namely, on 
the N. coast, the New Province was ivided from 
the Old by the river Tnsca, and on the E. coast by 
the dyke of Scipio, which terminated at Thenae, at 
the N. entrance of the Syrtis I!^Iinor. (Plin. v. 4. 
s. 3.) This province of Africa was assigned to the 
senate, and made a proconsular province, b. c, 27 
(Strab. p. 840; Dion Cass. liii. 12). 

A further change was made by Caligula, in two 
particulars. First, as to the western boundaiy: 
when, having put to death Ptolemy, the son of 
: Juba II., he made his kingdom of IVIauretaiiia a 
Roman province, he also extended its boundary east- 
wards from Saldae to the river Ampsaga, which be- 
’ came thenceforth the W. boundary of Numidia, or 
New Africa, (Tac. Hist. i. 11.) But he also 
clianged the government of the province. Under 
Augustus and Tiberius, the one legion (IIP), which 
was deemed sufficient to protect the province against 
the barbarians on the S. frontier, had been under the 
orders of the proconsul; but Caligula, moved by fear 
of the power and popularity of the proconsul M. Si- 
lanus, deprived him of the military command, and 
placed the legion under a legatus of his own. (Tac. 
llist. iv. 48.) From the account of Dion Cassius, 
which is, however, obviously inexact in some points, 
it would seem that Numidia "was altogether sepa- 
rated from Africa, and made an imperixil province 
under the legatus Caesaris. (Dion Cass. lix. 20 ; koX 
dixci rh edpos ysipas^ erepep r6 re crrparmriKhv 
Kal robs POjj.ddas robs rrepl avrh Trpocrera^e.') Ta- 
citus does not mention tliis sepai-ation, but rather 
points out the evil results of the divided authority 
of the proconsul and legatus in a way which seems 
to imply that they had coordinate powers in the 
same province. A recent writer suggests that Nu- 
midia was always regarded, from the time of the 
settlement by Augustus, as a province distinct from 
Old Africa; that it may Imve been governed by a 
legatus under the })roconsul; and tliat the only- 
change made by Caligula was the making the le- 
gatos immediately dependent on the emperor (Mar- 
quardt, Becher's Mom. Alt. vol. iii. p. 229); and 
certainly, in the list given by Dion Cassius (liii. 12) 
of the provinces as constituted by Augustus, Nu- 
midia is mentioned as well as Africa. On the whole, 
however, it seems that the exxict x*eIation of the New 
Province of Africa to the Old, from the time of Ca- 
ligula to that of Diocletiiin, must be considered as 
somewhat doubtful. 

The above historical review may aid in removing 
the difficulty often found in understanding the state- 
ments of the ancient -writers respecting the limits of 
Africa. Mela (i. 7 ; comp. c. 6), writing in the 
reign of Claudius, gives Africa its widest extent, 
from the river Ampsaga and the promontory Metago- 
nites on the W. (the same, doubtless, as the Tretum 
of Strabo, Bos Seba Bom, i- e. 7 Cages') to the Arae 
Philaenorum on the E.; while Pliny (v. 4. s- 3), 
making Numidia extend from the Ampsaga to the 
Tusca, and Africa from the Tusca to the frontier of 
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CyrenaYca, yet speaks of the 2 provinces in the 
closest connection (JSfumidicbe etAfricae ah Amjpsaga 
l(mgitudo dlxxx. M. P.), and seems even to include 
them both under the name of Africa (^Africa a fiu- 
vio Ampsaga populos xxvi. habet). Ptolemy (iv, 3) 
gives Africa the same extent as Mela, from the 
Ampsaga to the bottom of the Great Syrtis; while 
he ajsplies the name New Niunidia (NovpiUa v4a) 
to a part of the country, evidently corresponding 
with the later Numidia of other writers (§ 29), the 
epithet New being used in contradistinction to the 
ancient Numidia, the W. and greater part of which 
had been added to Mauretania. In Ptolemy’s list 
of the provinces (viii. 29), Africa and Nnmidia are 
mentioned together. 

In the Srd centmy, probably under Diocletian, 
the wdiole countiy, from the Ampsaga to Cyre- 
naica, was divided into the four provinces of iW 
midia, Africa Propria or Zeugitana^ Byzackm 
or Byzacena^ and Tripolis or Tripolitana, (Sext. 
Kuf. Brev. 8.) Numidia no longer extended S. of 
Zeugitana and Byzadum, but that part of it was 
added to Byzacium; while its E. part, on and 
between the ^ndes, formed the province of Tripoli- 
tana. We are enabled to draw the boundary-lines 
with tolerable exactness by means of the records of 
the numerous ecclesiastical councils of Africa, in 
which the several bishoprics have the names of their 
j)rovinces appended to them. (For the fullest iu- 
iomation, see Moreelli, Africa Christiana^ Brixiae, 
1817, 3 vols. 4to.) Zeugitana, to which, in the 
revolution of time, the name of Africa had thus 
come to be again appropriated, remained a senatorial 
province under the Proconsul A/Hcae^ and was 
often called simply Provincia Procomularis ; the 
rest were imperial provinces, Byzacium and Numidia 
being governed by Conmlares^ and Tripolis by a 
p7'mses. The Proconsul Africae (who was the only 
one in the W. empire, and hence was often called 
simply Proconsul) had under him two legati and a 
quaestor, besides legati for special branches of ad- 
ministration. His residence w^as at the restored city 
of Carthage. The other tliree provinces, as well as 
the two Mauretanias, were subject to the praetorian 
praefect of Italyj who governed them by his repre- 
sentative, the Vicarius Africae. (BbcHng, Notitia 
Pignitatum, vol. ii. c. 17, 19, See.) Eeferi’ing for 
the I'emaining details to the articles on the separate 
provinces, we proceed to a brief account of the later 
ancient history of Africa, 

At the time referred to, the name of Africa, besides 
its narrowest sense, as properly belonging to the 
proconsular province, and its widest meaning, as 
applied to the whole continent, was constantly used 
to include all the provinces of N. Africa, W. of the 
Great Syrtis, and the following events refer, for. the 
most part, to that extent of country. At the set- 
tlement of the empire undei Constantine, the African 
provinces were among the most prosperous in the 
Roman world. The valleys of Maui'etania and 
Numidia, and the plains of Zeugitana and Byzacium, 
had always been proverbial for their fertility; and 
the great cities along the coast had a flourishing 
commerce. The internal tranquillity of Africa was 
seldom disturbed, the only formidable insurrection 
being that under the two Gordians, which was 
speedily repressed, A. d. 238. The emperors Sep- 
timius Severus and Macrinus were natives of N. . 
Africa. Amidst the prosperous population of these 
peaceful provinces, Christianity had early taken firm 
root; the records of ecclesiastical history attest the 
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great number of the African ehm-ches and bishoprics, 
and the frequency of their synods; and the fervid 
spirit of the Africans displayed itself alike in the 
steadfastness of their martyxSj the energy of their 
benevolence, the vehemence of their controversies, 
and the genius of their leading writers, as, for ex- 
ample, TertuUian, Cyprian, and Augustine. 

But here, as on the other frontiers of the empire, 
the diminished vitality of the extremities bore witness 
to the declining energy of the heart. That perfect 
subjection of the native tribes, w'^hich forms such 
a singular contrast with the modem history of 
Algeria, had already been disturbed; and we read 
of increased military forces, insurrections of native 
princes, and incursions of the Numidians, or, as 
they now came to be generally called, the Moors, 
even before the end of the Srd century. There is 
not space to recount the wars and troubles in Africa 
during the struggles of Constantine and his com- 
petitors for the erapiie ; nor those under his suc- 
cessors, including the revolt of Firmus, and the 
exploits of the count Theodosius, under the 1st and 
2nd Valentinian (a. i>. 373 — 376), the usurpation 
of Maximus, after the death of Valentinian II,; and 
the revolt of the coimt Gildon, after the death of 
Theodosius the Great, suppressed by Stilicho, a, d. 
398. At the final partition of the empire, on the 
death of Theodosius (a. d. 395), the jfecan pro- 
vinces were assigned to the W. empire, under 
Honorius, whose dominions met those of his brother, 
Arcadius, at the Great Sji’trs. 

Under Valentinian HI., the successor of Honorius, 
the Afiican provinces were lost to the W. empire, 
Boniface, count of Africa, who had successfully de- 
fended the frontiers against the Moors, was recalled 
from his government the intrigues of Aetius, and 
on his resistance an ai-my was sent against him (a.u, 
427). In his desj^air, Boniface sought aid from the 
Vandals, who were already established in Spain ; and, 
in May, 429, Geiserich (or Genserich) the Vandal 
king, led an anny of about 50,000 Vandals, Goths, 
and Alans, across the Straits of Gades into Hklaure- 
tania. He w^as joined by many of the Moors, and 
apparently favoured by the Donatists, a sect of 
heretics, or rather schismatics, who had lately 
suffered severe persecution. But, upon urgent so- 
licitations from the court of Ravenna, accompanied 
by the discovery of the intrigues of Aetius, Boniface 
repented of his invitation, and tried, too late, to 
repair his error. He was defeated and shut up in 
Hippo Regius; the only other cities left to the 
Romans being Carthage and Cirta. The Vandals 
overran the w’hole country from the Straits to the 
Syrtes ; and those fertile provinces were utterly 
laid waste amitlst scenes of fearful cruelty to the 
inhabitants. The siege of Hippo lasted fourteen 
months. At length, encouraged by reinforcements 
from the eastern em|:Sre, Boniface liazarded another 
battle, in which he was totally defeated, a. b. 431, 
But the final loss of Africa was delayed by negotia- 
tion for some years, during wliich various partitions 
of the country were made between the Romans and 
the Vandals ; but the exact terms of these traces 
are as obscure as their duration was uncertain. 
The end of one of them was signalized by the sur- 
prise and sack of Carthage, Oct. 9, 439; and before 
the death of Valentinian III. the Vandals w^ere in 
undisputed possession of the African provinces. 
Leo, the emperor of the East, sent an unsuccessful 
expedition against tlxem, under Heraclius, a. b. 468 ; 
and, in 476, Zeno m^e a treaty with Geiseric, 
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lasted till the time of Justinian, under \ 7 h 0 m 
the country was recovered for the Eastern Empire, 
and the Vandals almost exterminated, by Behsarius, 
A.D. 533 — 534- (For an account of the Vandal 
kings of Africa, see Vandalx : for the history of this 
period, the chief aixthority is Procopius, BelLVmd.') 

Of the state and constitution of Africa under 
Justinian, we have most interesting memorials in 
two rescripts, addressed by the emperor, the one to 
Archelaus, the praetorian praefect of Africa, and the 
other to Belisarius himself. (Bocking, Noiit Dign, 
vol. ii. pp. 154, foU.) From the former we learn 
that the seven. African provinces, of which the 
island of Sardinia now made one, were erected into 
a separate praefecture, under a Praefectus Praetorio 
Mctgnijicm; and the two rescripts settle their civil 
and military constitution respectively. It should he 
observed that Mauretania Tingitana (from the river 
Mulucha to the Ocean), which had formerly be- 
longed to Spain, was now included in the African 
province of Mauretania Caesariensis. [Comp. Mau- 
BETANIA.] The seven African provinces were 
(from E. to W.), (1) Tripolis or Tripolitana, (2) 
Byzacium or Byzacena, (3) Africa or Zeu^s or 
Carthago, (4) Numidia, (5) Mauretania Sitifensis 
or Zaba, (6) Mauretania Caesariensis, and (7) Sar- 
dinia: the fii'st three were governed by ConmlareSy^ 
the last four by Praesides. 

The history of Africa under the E. empire con- 
sists of a series of intestine troubles arising from 
court intrigues, and of Moorish insurrections which 
became more and more diificult to repel. The 
splendid edifices and fortifications, of which Jus- 
tinian was peculiarly lavish in this part of his 
dominions, were a poor substitute for the vital 
energy which was almost extinct. (Procop. deAedif. 
Justin.') At length the deluge of Arabian invasion 
swept over the choicest parts of the Eastern Em- 
pire, and the conquest of Egypt was no sooner 
completed, than the Caliph Cthman sent an army 
under Abdallah against Africa, a. d. 647. The 
praefect Gregory was defeated and slain in the great 
battle of Sufetula in the centre of Byzacena ; but 
the Arab force was inadequate to complete the con- 
quest. In 665 the enterprize was renewed by 
Akbah, who overran the whole country to the shores 
of tlie Atlantic j and founded tide great Arab <aty 
of AlrKainoan (i. e. tdie caravcm)^. in the heart of 
Byzacium, about 20 miles S.W. of the ancient 
Hadrumetum. Its inland position protected it from 
the fleets of the Greeks, who were still masters of 
the coast. But the Moorish tribes made common 
cause with the Africans, and the forces of Akbah 
were cut to pieces. His successor, Zuheir, gained 
several battles, but was defeated by an army sent 
fi-om Constantinople. The contest was prolonged by 
the internal dissensions of the mccessors of the 
prophet; but, in A. d. 692, a new force entered 
Africa under Hassan, the governor of Egypt, and 
Cai'lhage was taken and destroyed in 698. Again 
were the Arabs driven out by a general insurrection . 
of tbe Moors, or, as we now find them called, by the 
name ever since applied to the natives of N. Africa, 
the Berbers (from $dp€apoL ) ; hut the Greeks and i 
Romans of Africa found their domination more 
intolerable than that of the Arabs, and welcomed 
the return of their conquerors under Musa, who 
subdued the country finally, and enlisted most of 
the Moors under the faith and standard of the pro- 
phet, A. D. 705 — 709. With the Arab conquest 
. ends the ancient history of Africa. [P. S.] 
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AGAHIPPE FOHS. [Helicok.] 

A'GARI Ay apoi), a Scythian people of Sarmatia 
Enropaea, on the N. shore of the Pains Maeotis (Sea 
of Azov)., about a promontory Agarum and a river 
Agarus, probably not far E. of the Isthmus. They 
were sldlful in medicine, and are smd to have cured 
wounds with serpents’ venom! Some of them al- 
ways attended on Mithridates the Great, as phy- 
sicians. (Appian. JfzVAr 88 ; Ptol. hi. 5. § 13.) A 
fungus called Agaricum (proh. German tinder)^ 
much used in ancient medicine, was said to grow in 
their country (Plin. xxv. 9, s. 57; Dioscor. hi. 1; 
Galen, defac. simp, msd, p. 150). Diodorus (xx. 
24), mentions Agarus, a king of the Scythians, near 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, b. c. 240. (Bockh, Cor- 
pus Jmcr, vol. ii. p. 82 j Ukert, vol. hi. pt. 2, pp. 
250, 433.) [P. S.] 

AGASSA or AGASSAE, a town in Pieria in 
Macedonia, near the river Mitys. Livy, in relating 
the campaign of b. c. 169 against Perseus, says 
that the Roman consul made three days’ march 
beyond Dium, the first of which terminated at the 
river Mitys, the second at Agassa, and the tMrd at 
the river Ascordus. The last appears to be the 
same as the Acerdos, which occm-s in the Tabular 
Itinerary, though not marked as a river. Leake 
supposes that i^e Mitys was the river of Kattrina, 
and that Acerdos was a tributary of the Haliacmon. 
(Liv. xliv. 7, xlv. 27; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. hi. p. 423, seq.) 

AGATHUSA. [Telos.] 

AGATH YRHA or AGATHYRNUM CA 7 c£ 0 i;p»'a, 
Polyb. ap. Steph.Byz.’Aya^upyoVjPtol.: Agathyma, 
Sil. Ital. xiv.259; Liv.; Agathymum, Plin.), a city 
on the N. coast of Sicily between Tyndaris and 
Calacte. It was supposed to have derived its name 
from Agathymus, a son of Aeolus, who is said to 
have settled in this pai-t of Sicily (Diod. v. 8), But 
though it may be inferred from hence that it w’as an 
ancient city, and probably of Sicelian origin, we find 
no mention of it in history until after Sicily became 
a Roman province. Dming the Second Punic War 
it became the head-quartera of a band of robbers 
and ft-eebooters, who extended their ravages over the 
neighboiiiing country, but w'ere reduced by the con- 
sul Laevinus in B. c. 210, who transport^ 4000 of 
them to Rhegium. (Liv, xxvi. 40, xxvii. 12.) It 
very probably was deprived on this occasion of the 
mumcipal rights conceded to most of the Sicilian 
towns, which may account for our finding no notice 
cf it in Cicero, though it is mentioned by Strabo 
among the few cities still subsisting on the H. coast 
of Sicily, as well as afterwards by Pliny, Ptolemy 
and the Itineraries. (Strab. vi. p. 266; Plin, iii. 8 ; 
Ptol, iii, 4. § 2 ; Itin, Ant. p. 92 ; Tab. Pent.) Its 
situation has been much disputed, on accomit of the 
great discrepancy between the authorities just cited, 
j Strabo places it 30 Roman miles from Tyndaris, and 
' the same distance from Alaesa. The Itinerary gives 
28 M. P. from Tyndaris and 20 from Calacte; wliiie 
the Tabula (of which the numbers seem to he more 
trustworthy for this part of Sicily than those of the 
Itinerary) gives 29 from Tyndaris, and only 12 from 
Calacte. If this last measurement be supposed 
correct it would exactly coincide with the distance 
from Caronia (Calacte) to a place near the sea- 
coast called Acgue Bold below S. Filadelfo (called 
on recent maps S. Fratello) and about 2 miles W. 
of Sta Agata, where Fazello describes ruins of con- 
siderable magnitude as extant in his day; but which 
he, in common with Cluverius, regarded as the re- 
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mains of Aluntium. The latter city may, however, 
be placed with much more probability at S. Marco 
[Aluntium] : and the ruins near S. Fratello 'would. 
thus be tiiose of Agathyma, there being no other city 
of any magnitude that we know of in this part 
Sicily. Two objections, however, remain; 1. that 
the ^stance from tliis site to Tyndaris is greater than 
that given by any of the authorities, being certaialy 
not less than 36 miles: 2. that both Pliny and Pto- 
lemy, from the order of their enumeration, appear to 
place Agathynia between Alimtium and Tyndaris, 
and therefore if the fonner city be correctly fixed at 
S, Marco, Agathyma must be looked for to the E. 
of that town. Fazello accordingly placed it near Capo 
Orlando, but admits that there were scarcely any 
vestiges visible there. The question is one hardly 
susceptible of a satisfactory conclusion, as it is im- 
possible on any view to reconcile tlie data of all our 
authorities, but the arguments in favour of the Acqm 
Bold seem on the whole to predominlite. Unfortu . 
natelj the ruins there have not been examined by 
any recent traveller, and have very probably disap- 
peared. Captain Smyth, however, speaks of the re- 
mains of a fine Roman bridge as visible in the 
Fiumara di Rosa Marina between tliis place and S, 
Marco. (Fazell. ix. 4, p. 384, 5. p. 391 ; Cluver, 
Sicil. p. 295; Smyth’s Sicily, p. 97.) [E. H. B.] 

AGATHYRSI ('Ayddvpa-oi, ^AyaBipaioi), a 
people of Sarmatia Europaea, very frequently men- 
tioned by the ancient writers, but in different posi- 
tions. Their name was known to the Greeks very, 
early, if the Peisande-r, from whom Suidas (s. v.') 
and Stephanas Byzantinus (s.v.') quote an absurd 
mythical etymology of the name (a7rb rciv ^dpcrccv 
Tov AiSyucrov) be the poet Peisander of Rhodes, 
B. c. 645; but he is much more probably the 
younger Peisander of Larauda, A.n. 222. Another 
myth is repeated by Herodotus, who heard it from 
the Greeks on the Euxine; that Hercules, on his 
return from his adventure against Geryon, passed 
through the region of Hylaea, and there met the 
Echidna, who bore him three sons, Agathyrsus, 
Gelonus, and Scythes ; of whom the last alone was 
able to bend a bow and to wear a belt, which Her- 
cules had left behind, in the same manner as Her- 
cules himself had used them ; and, accordingly, in 
obedience to their father’s command, the Echidna 
drove the two elder out of the land, and gave it to 
Scythes (Herod, iv. 7—10 ; comp. Tzetz. Chil. riii. 
222, 759). Herodotus himself, also, regards the 
Agathyrsi as not a Scythian people, but as closely 
related to the Scythians. He places them about 
the upper com'se of the river Maids (^MaroscJi), tliat 
is, in the SE. part of Dacia, or the modem Tran- 
sylvania (iv. 4 : the Maris, however, does not fall 
directly, as he states, into the Ister, Danube, but 
into that great tributaiy of the Danube, the Tkeiss'), 
They were the first of the peoples bordering on 
Scythia, to one going inland from the Ister; and 
next to them the Neuri (iv. 100). Being thus se- 
parated by the E. Carpathian mountains from 
Scythia, they were able to refuse the Scythians, 
flying before Dareius, an entrance into their country 
(Herod, iv. 125). How far FT. they extended cannot 
be determined from Herodotus, for he assigns an 
enuneous course to the Ister, H. of which he con- 
siders the land to be quite desert. [Scythia.] The 
later writers, for the most part, place the Agathyrsi 
further to the N., as is the case with nearly all the 
Scythian tribes ; some place them on the Pains Mae- 
otis and some inland; and they are generally sjioken 
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of in close connection with the Sarmatians and tl.e 
Geloni, and are regarded as a Scythian tribe (Ephor. 
ap. Scymn. Fr. v, 123, or 823, ed. Meineke ; Mela 
ii. 1; Plin. iv. 26; Ptol. iii. 5 ; Diom Perieg. 310; 
Avien. Descr. Orb. 447; Steph. B. s.v.; Suid, s.v. 
See.). In their country was found gold and also 
precious stones, among which was the diamond, 
dJbdfias 7ra/a<^a£j'wv (Herod, iv. 104; Amm. Marc, 
xxii. 8; Dion. Perieg. 317), According to Hero- 
dotus, Hiey were a luxurious race (d€pordToi, Bitter 
explains this as referring to fine clothing), and wore 
much gold : they had a community of wives, in order 
that all the people might regard each other as 
brethren ; and in their other customs they resembled 
the Thracians (iv. 104). They lived under kingly 
government; and Herodotns mentions their king 
Spargapeitlies as the murderer of the Scythian king, 
Aj'iapeithes (iv. 78). Frequent allusions are made 
by later writers to their custom of painting (or 
rather tattooing) their bodies, in a way to indicate 
their rank, and staining their hair a dark blue (Virg. 
Aen. iv. 146; Serv. ad loc.; Plin. iv. 26; Solin. 20 ; 
Avien. l. c.; Ammian. l.c.; Mela ii. 1; Agathyrsi 
ora artmgne pingunt: ut quique majorihus prae- 
stantj ita magis, vel minus : ceterum iisdejn omnes 
notis, et sic ut abhi nequeant). Aristotle men- 
tions their practice of solemnly reciting their laws 
lest they should forget them, as observed in his time 
(Prob. xix. 28). Finally, they are mentioned by 
Virgil (1. c.) among the worshippers of the Delian 
Apollo, where their name is, doubtless, used as a 
i^cific poetical synonym for the Hyperboreans in 
general;- — 

“ mixtique altaria circum 

Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi.” 

Niebuhr (Kldne Schriften, vol. i. p. 377) regards 
the Agathyrsi of Herodotus, or at least the people 
who occupied the position assigned to them by Hero- 
dotus, 'as the same people as the Getae or Dacians 
(Uke^, vol iii. pt. 2 , pp. 4 1 8-42 1 ; Georgii, vol ii. pp. 
302, 303 ; Ritter, Vorhalle, pp. 287, foil) [P. S.] 
AGBATANA. [Ecbatana.] 

^ AGENDICUM, or AGETINCTJM in the Peu- 
tinger Table, one of the chief tonus of the Senones 
in the time of Caesar {B. G. vi. 44, vil 10, 57). 
The orthography of the word varies in the MSS. 
of Caesar, w'here there is Agendicum, Agedincum, 
and Agedicum. If it is the town which was after- 
wards called Senones (Amm. Marc. xvri. 3, Senonas 
oppidum), we may conclude that it is represented 
by the modem town of Sens, on the river Yonne. 
Some critics have supposed that Brovins represents 
Agendicum. Under the Roman empire, in the later 
division of Gallia, Agendicum was the cliief town of 
Lugdunensis Quarta, and it was the centre of several 
Roman roads. In the walls of the city there are 
some stones with Roman inscriptions and sculptures. 
The name Agredicum in the Antonine Itineraiy 
may be a corraption of Agendicum. [G. L.J 
AGINNUM or AGENNUM (Agen), was the 
chief town of the Nitiobriges, a tribe situated be- 
tween the Garumna and the Ligeris in Caesar’s 
time (B. G. vii. 7, 75). Aginnmn was on the road 
from Burdigala to Argentomagns (It Antonin.). 

It is the origin of the modem town of A gen, on the 
river Garonne, in the department of Lot and Garonne, 
and contains some Roman remains. Aginrium is 
mentioned by Ausonius (Ep. xxiv. 79); and it was 
the birthplace of Sulpicius Severas. [G. L.] 
AGISYMBA (^Ay[(rv/n€a), the general name 
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under wRicR I*lolemy includes the whole interior of towards the free part of Germany was px-otected partly 
Africa S. of the Equator ; which he regards as he- by a wall (from Ratisbon to Lorch), and partly by a 
longing to Aethiopia (i. 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, iv. 8, vii. moimd (from Lorch to the Rhine, in the neighbour- 
5). [P* S»] hood of Cologne) and Roman garrisons. The pro- 

A'GOEA (’A 7 opd), a town situated about the tection of those districts against the ever renewed 
middle of the narrow neck of the Thracian Cherso- attacks of the Germans required a considerable mili- 
nesus, and not far from Cardia. Xerxes, wben in- tary force, and this gave rise to a number of towns 
vading Greece, passed tlirough it. (Herod, vii. 58; and military roads, of which many traces still exist. 
Scylax, p. 28 ; Steph. B. $. -y.) [L. S.] But stiU the Romans were unable to maintain them- 

AGRA (‘'A 7 pa Apa^tas, Ptol. vi. 7. § 5 ; Steph. selves, and the part which was lost first seems to 
B. 5 . m’IcC0pi7nra,‘'E7pa), a small district of Arabia have been the country about the river Maine and 
Felix, situated at the foot of Mount Hippus, on the Mount Taunus. The southern portion was probably 
eastern coast of the Red Sea, in lat. 29^ N. (Ahrd). lost soon after the death of the emperor Probus 
lathrippa or Lathrippa seems to have been its prin- (a.b 283), when the Alemanni took possession of it. 
cipal town. [W. B. B,] The latest of the Roman inscriptions found in that 

AGRAE. [Attica.] country belongs to the reign of Gailienus (a. d. 260 

AGRAEI (’Aypafot, Thuc. in. 106; Strab. p. — 268). (Comp. Leichtlen, Schwaben unter den 
449: 'AjpaeTsj Pol. xvii. 5; Steph. Byz. s.®.), a iSdwerw, Freiburg, 1825, 8 vo.) The towns in the 
people in the NW. of Aetolia, bounded on the W. Becumates Agri were Ambiatinus vicus, Axjsum, 
by Acamania, from which it was separated by Bivitia, Gesonia, Victoria, Bibema, Aquae Mattiacae, 
Mount Thyamus (Sjpartomm)’, on the XW. by the Munimentum Trajani, Artaunura, Triburium, Bra- 
territory of Argos Amphilochicum ; and on the godurum or Bragodunum, Budoris, Carithni, and 
IST. by Bolopia. Their territory was called others. Comp. Rhaetia. [L. S.] 

QV Agraea (A 7 pafr, -iSor, Thuc. iii. Ill; ’A 7 pa£a, ^ AGRIA'NES CA7p£dv77s: a small river 

Strab. p. 338), and the river Achelous flowed in Thrace, and one of the tributaries of the Hebros, 
through the centre of it. The Agraei were a non- (Herod, iv. 89.) It flours from Mount Hieron in a 
Hellenic people, and at the commencement of the XW. direction, till it joins the Hebrus. Some have 
Peloponnesian war were governed by a native king, supposed it to be the same as the Erigon, which, 
called Salynthius, who is mentioned as an ally of the however, is impossible, the latter being a tributary 
Ambraciots, when the latter were defeated by the oftheA^us. [L* S.] 

Acarnaniaiis and Demosthenes in B.c. 426. Two AGRIA'NES QAypiapes)^ a Paeonian people, 
years afteiwards (424) Demosthenes maarched against dwelling near the sources of the Strymon. They 
Salynthius and the Agraei, and compelled them to formed excellent light-anned troops, and are fr-e- 
join the Athenian alliance. Subsequently they be- quently mentioned in the campaigns of Alexander 
came subject to the Aetolians, and are called an the Great. (Strab. p. 331; Herod, v. 16 ; Thuc. ii. 
Aetolian people by Strabo. (Thuc. ii. 102, iii. 106, 96; Aman, Anah. i. 1. § 11, i. 5. § 1, et alib.) 
114, iv. 77; Strab. p. 449 ; Pol. xvii. 5; Liv. AGBIGENTUM QkKpayas'^: Eth mA Adj. 
xxxii. 34.) This people is mentioned by Cicero *AKpayavr7pos, Agrigentiniis ; Gir genii) ^ one of 
(in P'lson. 37), under the name of Agrinae, w'hich the most powerful and celebrated of the Greek cities 
is perhaps a corrapt form. Strabo (p. 338) mentions in Sicily, was situated on the SW. coast of the 
a village called Ephyra in their country; and Agri- island, about midway between Selinus and Gela. 
niiun would also appear from its name to have been It stood on a hill between two and three miles from 
one of their towns. [Ephyra ; Ageinium.] The the sea, the foot of which was washed on the E. 
Aperanti were perhaps a tribe of the Agraei- and S. by a river named the Acragas, from -whence 
[Aperantia-] The Agraei were a different people the city itself derived its appellation, on the \V. 
from the Agriaues, who lived on the borders of and SW. by another stream named the Hypsas, 
Macedonia. [Agrianes.] which unites its waters with those of the Acragas 

AGRAEI (’A 7 p«£ 0 t, Ptol. v. 19. § 2 ; Eratosth. just below the city, and about a mile from its moutli. 
ccp. Strab. p. 767),a tribe of Arabs situated near the The former is now called the Fimm di S. Biagio , 
main road which led from the head of the Red Sea the latter the Drago^ while their united stream is 
to the Euphrates. They bordered on the Haba- commonly knoum as the Fiume di Girgenti (Polyb. 
thaean Arabs, if they were not indeed a portion of ix. 27 ; Siefert, Ahragas u. sein Gebiet, p. 20 — ^22). 
that race. According to Hieronymus (Quaest. in We learn from Thucydides that Agrigentum was 
Gen. 25), the Agraei inhabited the district which founded by a colony from Gela, 108 years after the 
the Hebrews designated as Midian. Pliny (v. 11. establishment of the parent city, or b.c. 582. The 
s. 12) places the Agi-aei much further westward in. leaders of the colony -were Aristonous and Pystilns, 
the vicinity of the Laenitae and the eastern shore of and it received the Dorian institutions of the mother 
the Red Sea. [W.B.D.] country, including the sacred rites and observances 

AGRAULE or AGRYLE. [Attica.] which had been derived by Gela itself from Rhodes. 

AGRI DECUMATES or DECTJMA'JSfl (from On this account it is sometimes called a Rhodian 
decuma, tithe), tithe lands, a name given by the colony. (Thuc. vi. 4; Scymii. Gli. 292; Strab. vi. 
Homans to the country E. of the Rhine and hf. of p.272,-v^^hereKramerjustlyreadsreAiwwi/for’l£^£w; 
the Danube, which they took possession of on the Polyb. ix. 27. Conceraiiig the date of its founda- 
witlidrawal of the Geimans to the E., and which they tion see Schol. ad Pmd. 01 ii. 66 ; and Clinton, F. IT. 
gave to tlie immigrating Gauls and subject Germans, voL ii. p. 265.) We have very little information 
and subsequently to their o-wn veterans, on the pay- concerning its early histoiy, but it appears to have 
meat of a tenth of the produce. Towards the end of very rapi^y risen to great prosperity and power: 

the first or the beginning of the second century after — 

Christ, the country became part of the adjoimng * The form Acragas or Ageagas in Latin is 
Roman province ofMaetia, and was thus incorporated found only in the Roman poets. (Virg. Aea. iii 
with the empire. (Tacit. Germ. 29.) Its boundary 703; Sil. Ital. xiv. 210.) 
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though it preserved its liberty for but a very short 
period before it fell under the yoke of Phalaris (about 
570 B. o.). The liistoiy of that despot is involved 
ill so much uncertainty that it is difficult to know 
what part of it can be depended on as really his- 
torical. \_Dict of Biogr. ai't. Piiaiaeis, voh iii.] 
But it seems certain that he mised Agrigentmn to 
be one of the most powerful cities in Sicily, and ex- 
tended his dominion by force of ai'ms over a con- 
siderable part of the island. But the cruel and 
tyrannical character of his internal government at 
lengtli provoked a general insurrection, in which 
Phalaris himself perished, and the Agrigeniines re- 
covered their liberty. (Diod. Exc. Vat. p. 25; Cic. 
de Of. ii. 7; Heraclides, Polit. 37.) From tliis 
period till the accession of Theron, an interval of 
about 60 years, we have no information concerning 
Agiigentum, except a casual notice that it was suc- 
cessively governed by Aleamenes and Alcandras (but 
whether as despots or cMef magistrates does not 
appear), and that it rose to great W'ealth and pros- 
perity under their rule. (Heraclid. t c.y The 
precise date wffien Theron attained to the sovei-eignty 
of his native city, as well as the steps by which he 
rose to power, are unknown to us : but he appears to 
have become despot of Agiigentum as early as B. c. 
488. (Diod. xi. 53.) By his alliance witli Gelon of 
Syracuse, and still more by the expulsion of Terillus 
from Himera, and the annexation of that city to his 
dominions, Theron extended as well as confirmed 
his power, and tlie great Carthaginian invasion in 
B. c. 480, which for a time threatened destruction 
to all the Greek cities in Sicily, ultimately became 
a source of increased prosperity to Agiigentum. For 
after the great victory of Gelon and Theroli at Hi- 
mera, a vast number of Carthaginian prisoners fell 
into the hands of the Agiigentines, and were em- 
ployed by them partly in the cultivation of their 
extensive and fertile territory, partly in the con- 
struction of public works in dty itself, the 
magnificence of which was long afterwards a subject 
of admiration. (Diod. xi. 26.) Nor does the go- 
vernment of Theron appear to have been oppressive, 
and he continued in die undisturbed possession of 
the sovereign power till his death, b. e. 472. His 
son Thrasydaeus on the contrary quickly alienated 
his subjects by his riolent and arbitral^ conduct, 
and was expelled from Agrigentum within a year 
after his father’s death. (Id. xi. 53. For further 
details concerning the histoiy of Agrigentmn during 
tins period, see the mdicles Theron and Thbasy- 
baeus in the Diet, of Biogr. vol. iii.) 

The Agrigentines now established a democratic 
form of government, which they retained without 
interruption for the space of above 60 years, untO 
the Carthaginian invasion in b. c, 406 — a period 
■which may be regarded as the most prosperous and 
flourishing in the history of Agrigentum, ^ well as 
of many others of the Sicilian cities. The great 
public works which -were commenced or completed 
during this interval ■were the wonder of succeeding 
ages; the city itself was adorned with buildings 
both public and private, inferior to none in Greece, 
and the wealth and magnificence of its inhabitants 
became almost proverbial. Their own citizen Em- 
pedocles is said to have remarked that they built 
their houses as if they were to live for ever, but gave 
themselves up to luxury as if tliey w'ere to die on 
the morrow. (Diog. Laert. viii, 2. § 63.) 

The number of citizens of Agrigentum at this 
time is stated by Diodorus at 20,000 : but he esti- 
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mates the whole population (including probably 
slaves as well as strangers) at not less than 200,000 
(Died. xiii. 84 and 90), a statement by no means 
improbable, while that of Diogenes Laertius (1. c.), 
•who makes the population of the city alone amount 
to 800,000, is ceiiainly a gross exaggeration. 

This period was however by no means one of un- 
broken peace. Agrigentum could not avoid parti- 
cipating— though in a less degree than many other 
dities- — in the troubles consequent on the expulsion 
of tlie Gelonian dynasty from Syracuse, and the 
revolutions tliat followed in different parts of Sicily. 
Shortly afterwards we find it engaged in hostilities 
with the Sicel chief Ducetius, and tlie conduct of 
the Syracusans towards that chieftain led to a 'W'ar 
between them and the Agiigentines, which ended in 
a gi*eat defeat of the latter at the river Himera, 
B. 0. 446. (Diod. xi. 76, 91,xii. 8.) We find also 
obscure notices of interaal dissensions, which were 
allayed by the wisdom and moderation of Empedocles. 
(Diog. Laert. viii. 2. § 64 — 67.) On occasion of the 
great Athenian expedition to Sicily in b, c. 415, 
Agrigentum maintained a strict neutrality, and not 
only declined sending auxiliaries to either party but 
refused to-aUow a passage through their territory to 
those of other cities. And even when the tide of 
fortune had tmuied decidedly against the Athenians, 
all the efibrts of the Sjaucusan partisans within the 
walls of Agrigentum failed in inducing their fellow- 
citizens to declare for the victorious party. (Thuc. 
vii. 32, 33, 46, 50, 58.) 

A more formidable danger was at hand. The 
Carthaginians, whose intervention was invoked by 
the Segestans, were contented in their first expedition 
(b, c. 409) vidth the captui-e of Selinus and Himera: 
but when the second was sent in b. o. 406 it was 
Agrigentum that was destined to bear the first brunt 
of the attack. The luxmious habits of the Agri- 
gentines had probably rendered them little fit for 
I warfare, but they were supported by a body of mer- 
I cenaries under the command of a Lacedaemonian 
, named Dexippus, who occupied the citadel, and the 
natural strength of the city in great measure defied 
the efibrts of the assailants. But notwithstanding 
these advantages and tlie efficient aid rendered them 
by a Syiacusan army under Daphnaeus, they w-ere 
reduced to such distress by famine that after a siege 
of eight months they found it impossible to hold out 
longer, and to avoid sun-enderiiig to the enemy, 
abandoned their city, and migrated to Gela. The 
sick and helpless inliabitants were massacred, and 
the city itself with ail its vrealth and magnificence 
plundered by the Cartliaginians, who occupied it as 
their quarters during the winter, but completed its de- 
struction when tliey quitted it in the spring, b.c. 405. 
(Diod. xiii. 80— -91, 108; Xen. Bfeli. i. 5. § 21.) 

Agrigentum never recovered from this fatal blow, 
though by the terms of the peace concluded wdth 
Dionysius by the Carthaginians, the fugitive inha- 
bitants were peimitted to i-etum, and to occupy the 
ruined city, subject however to the Carthaginian 
rule, and on conffition of not restoring tlie ’fortifica- 
tions, a permission of which many appear to have 
availed themselves. (Diod. xiii. 1 14.) A few years 
later they were even able to shake off the yoke of 
Carthage and attach themselves to tl'ie cause of 
Dionysius, and the peace of b. c. 383, which fixed 
the river Halycus as the boundary of the Cartlia- 
ginian dominions, must have left them in tlie enjoy- 
ment of thar liberty ; but though we find them re - 
peated]^’ mentioned during the wars of Dionysius 
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and his successors, it is evident that the city was 
far from having recovered its previous importance, 
and continued to play but a subordinate part. (Diod. 
xiv. 46, 88, xv. 17, xvi. 9 ; Pint. JDion^ 25, 26, 49.) 
In the general settlement of the affairs of Sicily by 
Timoleon, after his great victory over the Cartha- 
ginians on the Crimissus, b. c. 340, he found 
Agrigentum in a state of such depression that he 
resolved to recolonise it with citizens from Telia in 
Italy (Pint. Timol. 35.): a measure which, combined 
with other benefits, proved of such advantage to the 
city, that Timoleon was looked npon as thdr second 
founder: and during the interval of peace which fol- 
lowed, Agrigentum again attained to such great 
prosperity as to become once more the rival of 
Syracuse. 

Shortly after the accession of Agathocles, the 
Agrigentines, becoming apprehensive that he wns 
a piring to the dominion of the whole island, entered 
into a league with the Geloans and Messenians to 
oppose his power, and obtained from Sparta the 
assistance of Acmtatus the son of Cleomenes as their 
general: but the character of that prince frustrated 
all their plans, and after his expulsion they were 
compelled to purchase peace from Syracuse by the 
acknowledgement of the Hegemony or supremacy of 
that city, b.c. 314. (Diod. xix. 70,71.) Some yeans 
afterwards, in b. c. 309, the absence of Agathocles in 
Africa, and the reverses sustained by his partisans 
in Sicily, appeared again to offer a favourable opening 
to the ambition of the Agrigentines, who chose 
Xcnodocus for their general, and openly aspired to 
the Hegemony of Sicily, proclaiming at the same 
time the independence of the several cities. They 
were at first very successful: the powerful cities of ; 
Gela and Enna joined their cause, Herbessus and 
Echetla were taken by force; but when Xenodocus 
ventured on a pitched battle with Leptines and He- 
mophilus, the generals of Agathocles, he sustained 
a sevei*e defeat, and was compelled to shut himself 
up within the walls of Agrigentum. Agathocles 
himself shortly afterwards returned from Africa, and 
quickly recovered almost all that he had lost; his 
general Leptines invaded the tenitory of Agiigentum, 
totally defeated Xenodocus, and compelled the Agri- 
gentines cmce more to sue for peace. (Diod. xx. 31, 
32,56,62.) 

After the death of Agathocles, Agrigentum fell 
under the yoke of Phintias, who became despot of 
tile city, and assumed the title of king. We have 
very little information concerning the period of his 
rule, but he appears to have attained to great power, 
as we' find Agyrium and other cities of the interior 
subject to his dominion, as w’-ell as Gela, which he 
destroyed, in order to found a new city named after 
himself. [Gela.] The period of his expulsion is 
unknown, but at the time when Pyirhus landed in 
Sicily we find Agrigentum occupied by Sosistratus 
with a strong force of mercenary troops, who how- 
ever hastened to make his submission to the king of 
Epeirus. (Diod. xxii. Exc. Hoesch. p. 495 — 497.) 

On the commencement of the First Punic War, 
Agrigentum espoused the cause of the Cai-thaginians, 
and even, permitted their general Hannibal to fortify 
tiieir citadel, and occupy the city with a Cartha- 
ginian garrison. Hence after the Romans had 
secm'ed the alliance of Hieron of Syi'acuse, their 
principal efforts w'ere directed to the reduction of 
Agi'igentum, and in b. o. 262 the two consuls L. 
Postumius and Q. Mamilius laid siege to it wdth 
their, whole force. The siege lasted nearly as long 
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as that by the Carthaginians in b. c. 406, and the 
Romans suffered severely from disease and want of 
provisions, but the privations of the besieged w^ere 
still greater, and the Carthaginian general Hanno, 
who had advanced with a large anny to relieve the 
city, having been totally defeated by the Roman 
consuls, Hannibal who commanded the army within 
the walls found it impossible to hold out any longer, 
and made his escape iu the night with the Cartha- 
gjhian and mercenary troops, leaving the city to its 
fate. It was immediately occupied by the Romans 
W’'ho carried off 25,000 of the inliahitants into sla- 
very. The siege had lasted above seven months, 
and is said to have cost the victorious army more 
than 30,000 men. (Diod. xxiii. Exc, Hoesch. p. 601 
—503; Polyb. i. 17 — 19; Zonar. viii. 10.) At a 
later period of the war (b. g. 255) successive losses 
at sea having greatly w'eakened the Roman jjower in 
Sicily, the Carthaginiau general Carthalo recovered 
possession of Agrigentum with comparatively little 
: difficulty, when he once more laid the city in ashes 
and razed ite walls, the sm*viving inhabitants having 
taken refuge in the temple of the Olympian Zeus. 
(Diod. J. c. p. 505.) 

From this time we hear no more of Agrigentum 
till the end of the First Punic War, when it passed 
under the dominion of Rome : but it must have in 
some degree recovered from its late calamities, as it 
plays no unimportant part w'hen the contest betw^een 
Rome and Carthage was renewed in the Second 
Punic War. On this occasion it continued steadfast 
in its adherence to the Romans, but was surprised 
and taken by Himilco, before Marcellus could arrive 
to its support (Liv. xxiv. 35.); and from henceforth 
became the chief stronghold of the Cai-thaginians in 
Sicily, and held out against the Roman consul 
Laevinus long after the other cities in the island had 
submitted. At length the Numidian Mutines, to 
whose courage and sldll the Carthaginians ow-ed their 
protracted defence, having been offended by tbeir 
general Hanno, betrayed city into the hands of 
Laevmus, b. c. 210. The leading citizens were put 
to death, and the rest sold as slaves. (Liv, xxv. 40, 
41, xxri. 40.) 

Agrigentum now became, in common with the 
rest of the Sicilian cities, prmanently subject to 
Rome: but it was treated with much favour and 
enjoyed many privileges. Three years after its 
capture a niunher of new citizens from other parts of 
Sicily were established there by the pi-aetor Mamilius, 
and two years after this the municipal rights and 
privileges of the citizens were determined % Scipio 
Africanus in a manner so satisfactory that they con- 
tinued unaltered till the time of Verres. Cicero 
repeatedly mentions Agrigentum as one of the most 
wealthy and populous cities of Sicily, the fertility of 
its territory and the convenience of its port rendering 
it one of the cMef empriums for the trade in com. 
(Cic. Verr, ii. 50, 62, iii. 43, iv, 33, 43.) It is 
certain, however, that it did not in his day rank as 
a Roman colony, and it is very doubtful w-hether it 
ever attained this distinction, though we find that it 
was allowed to strike coins, with the Latin inscrip- 
tion Ageigentum, as late as the time of Augustus. 
(Eckhel, Z). W. vol. i. p. 193.)* If it really obtained 
the title and privileges of a colony under that em- 
peror, it must have soon lost them, as neither Pliny 


* Mommsen (^Has Rdmuclie Munz- Wesm, p. 
237) considers Agrigentum to have been on the 
footing of a Colunia Latina, like Nemausus in Gaul. 
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nor Ptolemy reckon it among the Roman colonies in 
Sicily. From the time of Angiistns we find no his- 
torical mention of it under the Roman empire, but 
its continued existence is attested by the geographers 
and Itineraries, and as long as Sicily remained 
subject to the Greek empire, Agrigentum is still 
mentioned as one of its most considerable cities. 
(Strab. Yi. p.272; Plin. H.K iii. 8. § 14* Ptol.iii, 
4. § 14; Itin. Ant. p. 88; Tab. Pent.; Const. Poiph. 
de JProv. ii. 10.) It was one of the first places that 
fell into the hands of the Saracens on their invasion 
of Sicily in 827, and was wrested from them by the 
Normans nnder Roger Gniscard in 1086. The 
modem city of Girgenti still contains about 13,000 
inhabitants, and is the see of a bishop, and capital 
of one of the seven districts or Intendenze into which 
Sicily is now divided. 

The situation of Agrigentum is well described by 
Polybius (ix. 27). It occupied a hill of considerable 
extent, rising between two small rivers, the Acragas 
and Hypsas, of which the southern front, though of 
small elevation, presented a steep escarpment, run- 
ning nearly in a straight line from E. to W. From 
hence the ground sloped gradually upwards, though 
traversed by a cross valley or depression, towards a 
much more elevated ridge which formed the northern 
portion of the city, and was divided into two sum- 
mits, the north-western, on which stands the modem 
city of Girgmtiy and the north-eastern, which de- 
rived from a temple of Athena, that crowned its 
height, the name of the Athenaean hill (d 
\6(l>os, Diod. xiii. 85). This summit, which at- 
tains to the height of 1200 feet above the sea, and 
is the most elevated of the whole city, is completely 
precipitous and inaccessible towards the N. and E., 
and could he approached only by one steep and 
narrow path from the city itself. Hence, it formed 
the natural citadel or acropdis of Agrigentum, while 
the gentle slopes and broad vaUey which separate it 
from the southern ridge, — now covered with gardens 
and fruit-trees, — afforded ample space for the ex- 
tension and development of the oily itself. Great 
as was the natinral strength of its position, the whole 
city was surrounded with #alls, of which consider- 
able portions still remain, especially along the southern 
front : their whole circuit was about 6 miles. The 
peculiarities of its situation snfiBciently explain the 
circumstances of the two great sieges of Agiigentum, 
in both of which it will he observed that the as- 
sailants confined all their attacks to the southern 
and south-western parts of the city, wholly neglect- 
ing the north and east. Eiodorus, indeed, expressly 
tells ns that there was only one quarter (that ad- 
joining the river Hypsas) where the walls could be 
approached by military engines, and assaulted with 
any prospect of success. (Diod. xiii. 85.) 

Agrigentum was not less celebrated in ancient 
times for the beauty of its architecture, and tlie 
splendour and variety of its buildings, both public 
and private, than for its strength as a fortress. 
Pindar calls it “ the fairest of mortal cities ” (koA- 
XlcTTa jSpoTcav iroKiccv, Pgth, xii. 2), though many 
of its most striking ornaments were probably not 
erected till after his time. The magnificence of the 
private dwellings of the Agrigentines is sufficiently 
attested by the saying of Empedocles already cited : 
their public edifices are the theme of admiration 
with many ancient writers. Of its temples, pro- 
bably the most ancient were that of Zeus Atahyrios, 
whose worship they derived from Rhodes, and that 
of Athena, both of which stood on the highest 
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summit of the Athenaean hill above the city, 
(Polyb. I c.) The temple of Zeus Polieus, the 
Constracrion of which is ascribed to Phalaris (Po- 
lyjien. V. 1. § 1), is supposed to have stood on the 
hill occupied by the modern dty of Girgenti^ which 
appears to have formed a second citadel or acropolis, 
in some measure detached from the more lofty 
summit to the east of it. Some fragments of 
ancient walls, still existing in those of the church 
of iSta MaHa dd Greet, are considered to have 
belonged to this temple. But far more celebrated 
than these was the great temple of the Olympian 
Zens, which was commenced by the Agrigentines 
at the period of their greatest power and prosperity, 
hut was not quite finished at the time of the Car- 
thaginian invasion in b, c. 406, and in consequence 
of that calamity was never completed. It is de- 
scribed in considerable detail by Eiodoius, vrlio tells 
ns that it was 340 feet long, 160 broad, and 120 
in height, without reckoning the basement. The 
columns wmre not detadied, but engaged in the 
w^all, from which only half of their (drcmnference 
projected: so gigantic were their dimensions, that 
each of the fintings would admit a man’s body. 
(Diod. xiii. 82 ; Polyb. ix. 27.) Of this vast 
edifice nothing remains but the basement, and a 
few fragments of the columns and entablature, but 
even these suffice to confirm the accuracy of the 
statements of Diodorus, and to prove that the 
temple must not only have greatly exceeded all 
others in Sicily, but w^as probably surpassed in 
magnitude by no Grecian building of the kind, 
except that of Diana at Ephesus. A considerable * 
portion of it (including several columns, and three 
gigantic figures, w^hich served as Atlantes to sup- 
port an entablature), appears to have remained stand- 
ing till the year 1401, when it fell down : and the 
vast masses of fallen fragments were subsequently 
employed in the construction of the mole, which 
protects the present port of Girgenti. (Fazell. vol. i. 
p. 248 ; Smyth’s. Sicihj, p. 203.) 

Besides these, we find mention in ancient writers 
of a temple of Hercules, near the Agora, containing 
a statue of that deity of singular beauty and excel- 
lence (Cic. Yerr, iv. 43), and one of Aesculapius 
without the walls, on the south side of the city 
(Cic. 1. c. ; Polyb. i. 1^8), the remains of which are 
still visible, not far from the hank of the river 
Acragas. It contained a celebrated statue of Apollo, 
in bronze, the wurk of Myron, which Verres in vain 
endeavoured to cany off. Of the other temples, the 
ruins of which are extant on the site of Agrigentum, 
and are celebrated by all travellers in Sicily, the 
ancient appellations cannot he determined with any 
certainty. The most conspicuous are two which 
stand on the southern ridge facing the sea : one of 
these at the S. E. angle of the city, is commonly 
known as the temple of Juno Lacinia, a name whicii 
rests only on a misconception of a passage of Pliny 
(AT. JV. XXXV. 9. § 36) : it is in a half ruined state, 
hut its basement is complete, and many of its columns 
still standing. Its position on the projecting angle 
of the ridge, with a precipitous bank below it on 
two sides, gives it a singularly picturesque and 
striking character. A few hundred paces to the 
W. of this stands another temple, in far better pre- 
servation, being indeed the most perfect which 
remains in Sicily ; it is commonly called the temple 
of Concord, from an inscription said to have been 
discovered there, hut which, (if authentic) is of 
Roman date, while both this temple and that just 
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described must certainly be referred to the most 
flourishiug period of Agrigentine history, or the fifth 
century b. o. They are both of the Doric order, 
and of much the same dimensions ; both are 
pteral^ or surrounded with a portico, consisting of 6 
columns in front, and 13 on each side. The existing 
vestiges of other temples are mucJ less considerable: 
one to the W, of that of Concord, of which only one 
column is standing, is commonly regai‘ded as that of 
Hercules, mentioned by Cicero. Its* plan and design 
have been completely ascertained by recent exca- 
vations, which have proved that it was much the 
largest of tliose remaining at Agrigentum, after that 
of the Olympian Zeus : it had 15 columns in the side 
and 6 in front. Another, a little to the north of it, 
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of which considerable portions have been preseiwed, 
and brought to light by excavation on the spot, 
■bears the name, though certainly without authority, 
of Castor and PoUux: while another, on the op- 
posite side of a deep hollow or ravine, of which two 
columns remain, is styled that of Vulcan. A small 
temple or aedicula, near the convent of S. Nicoh, is 
commonly known by the designation of the Oratory 
of Fhalaris : it is of insignificant size, and certainly 
of Roman date. The church of StBlasi^ or S.JBia^io, 
near the eastern extremity of the Atheiiaean hill, is 
formed out of the cella of an ancient temple, wiiich 
is supposed, but u-ithout any authority, to have been 
dedicated to Ceres and Proserpine. (For full details 
concerning these temples, and the otlier ruins still 
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visible at Girgenti, see Swinburne’s Travels^ vol. ii. 
p. 280 — 291; Smyth’s &*c%, p. 207 — 212; D’Or- 
ville’s Simla, p. 89 — 103 ; Siefert, Ahragas^ p. 24 
— 38; and especially Serra di Faico, Antichita della 
Sicilia, vol. iii., who gives the results of recent 
labours on the spot, many of which were unknown 
to former writers.) 

Next to the temple of the Olympian Zeus, the 
public work of which Diodorus speaks with the 
greatest admiration (xi. 25, xiii. 72), was a piscim, 
or reservoir of water, constructed in the time of 
Theron, which was not less than seven stadia in cir- 
cumference, and was plentifully stocked with fish, and 
frequented by numerous swans. It had fallen into 
decay, and become filled with mud in the time of the 
historian, but its site is supposed to be still indicated 
by a deep hollow or depression in the S. western 
portion of the city, hetw'een the temple of Vulcan 
and that of Castor and Pollux, now converted into 
a garden. Connected with this was an extensive 
system of subteiTanean sewers and conduits for 
watei', constructed on a scale far superior to those 
of any other Greek city: these were cdled Phaeaces, 
from the name of their arcliitect Phaeax. 

It was not only in their public buildings that the 
Agrigentines, during tlie fionrishing period of their 
city, loved to display their wealth and luxury. An 
ostentatious magnificence appears to have charac- 
terised their habite of life, in other respects also : 
and showed itself especially in their love of horses : 
and chariots. Their territory was celebrated for 
the excellence of its breed of horses (Vh*g. Aen. iii. 
704), an advantage which enabled them repeatedly 
to bear away the prize in the chariot-raoe at the 
Olympic games : and it is recorded that after one 
of these occasions the victor Exaenetus was accom- 
panied on his triumphant entry into his native city 
by no less than three hundred chariots, all drawn 
by white horses. (Died. xiii. 82.) Not less con- 
spicuous and splen^d were the hospitalities of the 
more wealthy citizens. Those of Theron are cele- 
brated by Pindar (01. iii. 70), but even these pro- 
bably fell short of those of later days. Gellias, a 
citizen noted even at Agrigentum for his wealth 
and splendour of living, is said to have lodged and | 
feasted at once five hundred knights from Gela, and ! 
Antisthenes, on occasion of his daughter’s marriage, 
furnished a banquet to all the citizens of Agri- 
gentum in the several quarters they inhabited. 
(Diod. xiii. 83, 84.) These luxurious habits were 
not unaccompanied with a refined taste for the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts ; their temples and public 
buildings were adorned with the choicest works of 
sculpture and painting, many of which were carried 
ofiT by Himilco to Carthage, and some of them after 
the fall of that city restored to Agrigentum by Scipio 
Africanus. (Diod. xiii. 90 ; Cic. Ferr. iv. 43; PMn. 
H. N, XXXV. 9. s. 36.) A like spirit of ostentation 
was displayed in the magnitude and splendour of 
their sepulchral monuments ; and they are said to 
have even erected costly tombs to favourite horses 
and to pet birds. (Diod. xiii. 82 ; Plm. E, N, 42. 
64; Solin. 45. § 11.) The plain in front of the 
city, occupying the space from the southern wall to 
the confluence of the two rivers, was full of these 
sepulchres and monuments, among which that of 
Theron was conspicuous for its magnitude (Diod. 
xiii. 86) I the name is now commonly given to the 
only structure of the kind which remains, though 
it is of inconsiderable dimensions, and belongs, in all 
prooability, to the Roman period. 
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For this extraordinary wealth Agrigentum was 
indebted, in a great measm*e, to the fertility of its 
territory, which abounded not -only in corn, as it 
continued to do in the time of Gicero, and still does 
at the present day, but was especially fniitfiil in 
vines and olives, with the produce of which it sup- 
plied Carthage, and the whole of the adjoining parts 
of Africa, where their cultivation was as yet un- 
known. (Diod. xi. 25, xiii. 81.) The vast multi- 
tude of slaves which fell to the lot of the Agrigen- 
tiues, after the great victory of Himera, contributed 
greatly to their prosperity, by enabling them to 
bring into careful cultivation the. whole of their 
extensive and fertile domain. The Tallies on the 
banks of its river furnished excellent pastm-e for 
sheep (Find. Pyth. xii. 4), and in later times, when 
the neighbouring country had ceased to be so richly 
cultivated, it was noted for the excellence of its 
cheeses. (Pliu. E. N. xi. 42. 97.) 

It is difficult to determine with precision the 
extent and boundaiies of the tenitory of Agii- 
gentum, which must indeed have varied greatly at 
different times : but it would seem to have extended 
as far as the river Himera on the E., and to have 
been bounded by the Halycus on the W. ; though 
at one time it must have comprised a considerable 
extent of country beyond that river; and on the 
other hand Heradea Minoa, on the eastern hank of 
the Halycus, was for a long time independent of 
Agrigentum. Towards the interior it probably 
extended as far as the mountain range in which 
those two rivers have their sources, the Nebrodes 
Mons, or Monte Madonia, which separated it from 
the territory of Himera. (Siefert, Ahragas, p, 9-- *1 1.) 
Among the smaller towns and places subject to its 
dominion are mentioned Motyum and Erbessus, 
in the interior of the country, Camious, the ancient 
fortress of Cocalus (eiToneously supposed by many 
writers to have occupied the site of the modem 
town of Girgenti), Ecnomus on the borders of the 
territory of Gela, and subsequently Phintias, 
founded by the despot of that name, on the site of 
the modem AZacato. 

Of the two rivers which flowed beneath the walls 
of Agrigentum, the most considerable was the 
Aceagas, from whence according to the common 
consent of most ancient authors the city derived its 
name. Hence it was worshipped as one of the- 
tutelary deities of the city, and statues erected to it 
by the Agrigentmes, both in Sicily and at Delplu, 
in wffiich it was represented under the figure of a 
young man, probably with horns on his forehead, as 
we find it on the coins’ of Agrigentum. (Find. 01, 
ii. 16, Pyth.xn, 5, and SchoL ad locc.^ Empedocles 
ap, Lwg, Laert. viii. 2. § 63 ; Steph. Byz. v. 
"AKpdyas ; Aelian. F. E. ii, 33 ; Castell. Nunm. 
Sic, Vet, p. 8.) At its month was situated the 
Port or Emporium of Agrigentum, mentioned by 
Strabo and Ptolemy; but notwithstanding the ex- 
tensive commerce of which this was at one time the 
centre, it had little natm-al advantages, and must 
have l^en mainly formed by artificial constructions. 
Considerable remains of these, half buried in sand, 
were still visible in the time of Fasello, but have 
since in great measure disappeared. The modem 
port of Girg&nti is situated above three miles further 
west. (Strab. vi. pp. 266, 272 ; PtoL iii. 4, § 6 ; 
Fazell. vi. 1. p. 246 ; Smyth’s SicHg, pp. 202, 203.) 

Among the natural productions of the neighbour- 
hood of Agrigentum, we find no mention in ancient 
authors of the mines of sulphur, which are at the 
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Ijresent day one of the chief sources of prosperity to 
Girge^i ; but its muies of salt (still worked at a 
place called Alorangi^ about 8 miles north of the 
city), are alluded to both hy Pliny and Solinus. 
(Plin. E, K sxsi. 7. s. 41 5 Solin. 5. §§ 18, 19.) 
Several writers also notice a foimtain in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the city, which produced 
Petroleum or mineral oil, considered to be of great 
efficacy as a medicament for cattle and sheep. The 
source still exists in a garden not far fioin Girgenti, 
and is frequently resorted to by the peasants for the 
same purpose. (Dioscorid. i. 100 ; PHn. xxxv. 
15. s. 51 ; Solin. 5. § 22 ; Fazell. de Rdb. Sicut vi. 
p. 261 ; Ferrara, Campi Fkgrei della Sicilia, p. 43.) 
A more remarkable object is the mud volcano (now 
called by the Arabic name of Maccaluhhd) about 4 
miles N. of Girgenti, the phenomena of which are 
described by Solinus, but unnoticed by any previous 
writer. (Solin. 5. § 24; Fazell. p. 262 ; Ferrara, 
1. c. p. 44; Smyth’s Sicily, p. 213.) 

Among the numerous distinguished citizens to 
whom Agrigentum gave birth, the most conspicuous 
is tlie philosopher Empedocles : among his contem- 
poraries we may mention the rhetorician Polus, and 
the physician Acron. Of earlier date than these 
was the comic poet Deinolochus, the pupil, but at 
the same time the rival, of Epicharmus. Philinus, 
the historian of the First Punic War, is the latest 
writer of eminence, who was a native of Agri- 
gentum. 

The extant architectural remains of Agrigentum 
have been already noticed in speaking of its ancient 
edifices. Besides these, numerous fragments of 
buildings, some of Greek and others of Roman date, 
are scattered over the site of the ancient city : and 
great numbers of sepulchres have been excavated, 
some in the plain below the city, others within its 
walls. The painted vases found in these tombs 
greatly exceed in number and variety those dis- 
covered in any other Sicilian city, and rival those of 
Campania and Apulia, 

But with this exception comparatively few works 
of art have been discovered. A sarcophagus of 
marble, now preserved in the cathedral of Girgenti, 
on which is represented the story of Pliaedra and 
Hippolytus, has been greatly extolled by many tra- 
vellers, but its merits axe certainly over-rated. 

There exibt under the hill occupied by the modem 
city extensive catacombs or excavations in the rock, 
which have been referred by many writers to the 
ancient Sicanians, or ascrib^ to Daedalus. It is 
probable that, like the veiy similar excavations at 
Syracuse, they were, in fact, constructed merely in 
the process of qumTying stone for building puiposes. 

The coins of Agrigentum, which are very nume- 
rous and of beautiful workmanship, present as their 
common type an eagle on the one side and a crab 
on the other. The one here figured, on which the 
eagle is represented as tearing a hare, belongs un- 
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doubtedly to the most flom-ishing period of Agri- 
gentihe history, that immediately preceding the 
siege and capture of the city by the Carthaginians, 
B. c. 406. Other coins of the same period have a 
quadriga on the reverse, in commemoi'ation of their 
victories at the Olympic games, [E. H. B.] 

AGBI'NIUM QAypiviov'), a town of Aetolia, situ- 
ated towards the NE. of Aetolia, near the Achelous. 
Its position is quite uncertain. From its name we 
might conjecture that it was a to^vn of the Agraei; 
but the naiTative in Polybius (v. 7) would imply 
that it was not so far north. In b. c. 314 we find 
Agrinium in alliance 'with the Acamanians, when 
Cassander marched to the assistance of the latter 
against the Aetolians. As soon as Cassander ret unied 
to Macedonia, Agrinium was besieged by the Aeto- 
lians, and capitulated; hut the Aetolians treacherously 
put to death the greater part of the inhabitants. 
(Died. xix. 67, 68 ; Leake, Northern Greece, voL i. 
p. 156,) 

AGRIO'PHAGI (Peripl. Mar. Er. p. 2 ), 'U’ere 
the same people as the Creophagi or flesh-eaters of 
Aethiopia Troglodytica. In summer they drove 
their herds down to the pastures of the Astaboras ; 
in the rainy season they returned to the Aethiopia n 
mountains east of that river. As their name and 
diet imply they were huntei's and herdsmen. [Ae- 
thiopia.] [W.B. D.] 

AGRIPPES^NSIS COLONIA. [Colonia.] 
AGYLLA. [Caere.] 

AGY'RIUM Ay vpiov: Eth. ' Ay vpivouos Agyri- 
nensis), a city of the interior of Sicily now called S. 
Filippo d!Argirh, It was situated on the summit 
of a steep and lofty hill, between Enna and Centuripa, 
and was distant 18 Roman miles from the former, 
and 12 from tlie latter. (Tab. Pent, Tlie Itin. Ant. 
p. 93, erroneously gives only 3 for the fonner dis- 
tance.) It was regarded as one of the most ancient 
cities of Sicily, and according to the mytliical tradi- 
tions of the inhabitants was visited by Heracles on 
his wanderings, who w'as received by the inliabitants 
ndth dhine honours, and instituted various sacred 
rites, which continued to be obseiwed in the days of 
Diodorus. (Died. iv. 24.) Historically speaking, it 
appears to have been a Sicelian city, and did not re- 
ceive a Greek colony. It is first mentioned in b. c. 
404, when it was under the government of a prince 
of the name of Agyris, who was on terms of friend- 
ship and alliance with Dionysius of Syracuse, and 
assisted him on various occasions. Agjuis extended 
Ms dominion over many of the neighbouring to'wns 
and fortresses cf the interior, so as to become the 
most powerful prince in Sicily after Dionysius him- 
self, and the city of Agyrium is said to have been at 
this time so wealthy and populous as to contain not 
less than 20,000 citizens. (Diod, xiv. 9, 78, 95.) 
During the invasion of tlie Carthaginians under Mago 
in B. c. 392, Agyris continued steadfast to the al- 
liance of Dionysius, and contributed essential service 
against the Carthaginian general, (Id. xiv. 95, 96.) 
From tliis time we hear no more of Agyris or Ins 
city during the reign of Dionysius, but in b. c. 339 
we find Agyrium under the yoke of a despt named 
Apoiloniades, who was compelled by Timoleon to ab- 
dicate Ms power. The inhabitants were now declared 
Sjraensan citizens: 10,000 new colonists received 
allotments in its extensive and fertile territory, and 
the city itself was adorned with a magnificent theatre 
and other public buildings. (Diod. xvi. 82, 83.) 

At a later period it became subject to Phintias, 
king of Agrigentum ; but 'W'as one of the first cities 
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to throw otf his yoke, and a few years afterwards we 
find the Agyrinaeans on friendly terms with Hieron 
king of Syracuse, for which they were rewarded by 
the gift of half the territory that had belonged to 
Ameselum. (Diod. xxii. Exc. Hoesch. pp. 495, 499.) 
Under the Roman government they continued to be 
a flourishing and wealthy community, and Cicero 
speaks of Agyiiiim as one of the most considerable 
cities of Sicily. Its wealth was chiefly derived from 
the fertility of its temtory in corn; which previous 
to the arrival of VeiTCs found employment for 250 
farmers (aratores), a number diminished by the ex- 
actions of his praetorship to no more than 80. (Cie. 
Verr. ni; 18, 27 — 31, 51, 52.) From this |^riod 
•we have little further notice of it, in ancient times. 
It is classed by Pliny among the “popuh stipendiarii” 
of Sicily, and the name is found both in Ptolemy and 
the Itineraries. In the middle ages it became cele- 
brated for a church of St. Pliilip wdtli a miraculous 
altar, from whence the modem name of the town is 
derived. It became in consequence a great resort of 
pilgrims from all parts of the island, and is still a ; 
considerable place, •with the title of a city and above I 
6000 inhabitants. (Plin. iii. 8. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 13; 
Fazell. de Eeh. Sicul. vol. i. p. 435; Ortolani, Diz. 
Geogr, della Sicilia^ p. 1 1 1 .) 

The historian Diodorus Siculus ■v^'as a native of 
Agyrium, and has presemd to us several particulars 
concerning his native town. Numerous memorials 
were preserved there of the pretended visit of He- 
racles : the impression of tbe iect of Ms oxen was still 
shown in the rock, and a lake or pool four stadia in 
circumference W'as believed to have been excavated 
by Mm. A Temenos or sacred grove in the neigh- 
bourhood of tlie city was consecrated to Oeryones, 
and anotlier to lolaus, wdiich was an object of peculiar 
veneration; and annual games and sacrifices were 
celebrated in honour both of that hero and of He- 
racles himself. (Diod. i. 4, iv. 24.) At a later period 
Timoleon wa« the chief benefactor of the city, where 
he constructed several temples, a Bouleuterion and 
Agora, as well as a theatre which Diodorus teBs us 
was the finest in all Sicily, after that of Syracuse, 
(Id, xvi. 83.) Scarcely any I'emains of these build- 
ings are now visible, the only vestiges of antiquity 
being a few undefined fragments of masomT*. The 
ruined castle on the summit of the hill, attributed by 
some writers to the Greeks, is a ■work of the Saracens 
in the tenth century. ( Amico, ad Fozell p. 440 ; 
Eex, Topogr. Sic, vol. i. p, 22.) , [E. H. B.] 



AHARNA, a torni of Etruria, mentioned only by 
Livy (x. 25) during the campaign of Fabius in that 
country, b.c. 295. He affords no clue to its po- 
sition, which is utterly unkno'wn. Cluverius and 
other •writers have supposed it to be the same with 
Abna, but this seems scarcely reconcilable with the 
circmnstances of the campaign. (Cluver. Ital 
p. 626.) [E. H. B.] 

AIAS or AEAS (Af«y Spos, Ptol. iv. 5. § 14; 
Plin, vi. 29. s. 33), was a headland of the limestone 
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range ■ndiich sepamtes Uj^per Egypt from the Red 
Sea. It w-as in the parallel of Thebes, and S. of the 
modem iToyfifr (Philoteras), in lat. 29-|-. The dis- 
trict occupied by the Icthyophagi commenced a little 
to the north of the headland of Aias. [W. B. D.] 

ALABANDA (w ra ’AXdSavda ; Eik, 

'AAa€av5evs, Alabandeus, Alabandensis, Alabande- 
mxs: Adj. Alabandicus), a city of Caria, was situ- 
ated 160 stadia S. of Tralles, and was separated 
from the plain of Mylasa by a mountain tract. 
Strabo describes it as l}dng at the foot of two hills 
(as some read the passage), which are so close 
together as to present the appearance of an ass with 
its panniers on. The modem site is doubtful; but 
Arah JSissd, on a large branch of the Maeander, now 
called the Tsliina^ which joins fliat river on the S. 
bank, is supposed by Leake to represent Alabanda; 

' and the nature of the ground corresponds w'ell 
enough with Strabo’s description. The TsMna may 
probably be the Marsyas of Herodotus (v. 118). 
There are the remains of a theatre and many other 
buildings on this site; but very few inscriptions. 
Alabanda was noted for the luxurious habits of 
the citizens. Under the Roman empire it was 
the seat of a Conventus Juridicus or court house, 
and one of the most flourishing towns of the pro- 
vince of Asia. A stone called “ lapis Alabandicus,” 
found in the neighbourhood, w^as fusible (Plin. 
xxxvi. 8. s. 13), and used for making glass, and for 
glazing vessels. . 

Stephanas mentions two cities of the name of 
Alabanda in Garia, but it does not appear that any 
other writer mentions two. ITerodotus, however 
(vii. 195), speaks of Alabanda in Caria {rmv 4v rp 
Kapip), which is the Alabanda of Strabo. The 
words of description added by Herodotus seem to' 
imply that there was another city of the name; and 
in fact he speaks, in another passage (riii. 136), of 
Alabanda, a large city of Phrygia. This Alabanda 
of Phrygia cannot be the town on the TsMna, for 
Phiygia never extended so far as tliere. [G. L.] 
ALABASTRA or ALABASTRON CAKa^acrrpd, 
^AxdSacrrpcou Ptol. iv. 5. § 59; Plin. v. 9 

s. 1 1, xxxrii. 8. s. 32), a city of Egypt, whose site is 
difierently stated by Pliny and Ptolemy. Pliny places 
it in Upper Egypt ; Ptolemy in the Heptanomis. It 
would accordingly he either south or north of the 
Mens Alabastrites. It was doubtless connected vrith 
the alabaster quarries of that mountain. If Ala- 
bastra stood in the Heptanofhis, it "was an inland 
town, connected with the Nile by one of the many 
roads wliich pervade the region between that river 
and the Arabian hills. [W. B. Dj 

ALABASTRFTES MONS (^^AXaSaa-rpivov 6po?, 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 27), formed a portion of the limestone 
rocks which run westward from the Arabian hills 
into Upper and IVIiddle Egypt. TMs upland ridge 
or spur was to the east of the city of Hermopolis 
Magna, in. lat. 27|, and gave its name to the town 
of Alabastra. It contained large quarries of the 
beautifully veined and white alabaster which the 
Egyptians so largely employed for their sarcophagi 
and other "works of art. The grottoes in this ridge 
are by some ■writers supposed to occupy the site of 
the city Alabastra (see preceding article), but this 
was probably farther from the mountain. They were 
firjst visited by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in 1824- The 
grottoes of Koum-el-Ahmar are believed to be the 
same with the ^cient excavations, Tliey contain 
the names of soSe of the earliest Eg 5 q)tian kings, 
but are inferior in size and splendour to the similar 
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grottoes at Benlhcman, Tlie sculptures in these 
catacombs are cliiefiy devoted to military subjects 
— processions, in which the king, mounted on a 
chariot, is follo\yed by his soldiers on foot, or in 
war-chariots, with distinctive weapons and standards. 
The monarch is also represented as borne in a kind 
of open litter or shrine, and advancing with his 
offerings 'to the temple of Phtali. His attendants 
seem, from their dress, to belong to the military 
caste alone. (Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes^ 
p. 386.; Moct Egypt, vol. ii. p. 43.) [W. B. D.] 

ALABIS, ALABUS or ALABOH QAXa^civ, 
Steph. Byz., Diod. ; ’'AAaSoj, Ptol. ; Alabis, Sil. Ital. 
xiv. 227), a small river on the E. coast of Sicily, 
flowing into the Sinus Megarensis. Diodorus de- 
scribes it as a considerable stream issuing from a 
large basin, of artificial constniction, wMch was 
regarded as the "work of Daedalus, and emptying 
itself after a short course into the sea. (Died. iv. 
78; Vib. Sequest. p. 4.) This description exactly 
accords with that given by Cluverius of a stream 
called Lo Caiitaro, which issues from a very co- 
pious source only half a mile from the coast, and 
flows into the sea just opposite the modem city of 
Augusta. Some traces of buildings were in his 
time still visible around the basin of its source. 
(Cluver. aS'«ci 7, p. 133; Fazell. vol. i. p. 158.) It 
is probable that the Abolus (^A€o\o$) of Plutarch, 
on the banks of which Timoleon defeated Mamercus, 
the tyrant of Catana, in a pitched battle, is no other 
than the Alabus. (Pint. Timol. 34.) A town of 
the same name with the river is mentioned by Ste- 
phanas of Byzantium (v. ’AAa^r^y), but is not 
noticed by any other writer. [E. H. B.] 

ALAESA or HAI^E'SA (’'AAato'a, Diod. ; Strab. ; 
Ptol.; Halesa, Sil. Ital. xiv. 218; Halesini, Cic. 
Piin.), a city of Sicily, 'situated near the north coast 
of the island, between Cephaloedium and Calacta. 
It was of Siculian origin, and its foundation is re- 
lated by Diodorus, who informs us that in b, c. 403 
the inhabitants of Herbita (a Siculian city), having 
concluded peace with Dionysius of Syracuse, their 
ruler or chief magistrate J^chonides determined to 
quit the city and found a new colony, which he 
settled partly with citizens of Herbita, and partly 
with mercenaries and other strangers who collected 
around him through enneuty towards Dionysius. He 
gave to this new colony the name of Alaesa, to 
wMch the ejdthet Archonidea was jfrequently added 
for the purpose of distinction. Others attributed 
the foundation of the city, but erroneously, to the 
Carthaginians. (Diod. xiv. 16.) It quicHy rose 
to prosperity by maritime commerce: and at the 
commencement of the First Punic War was one of 
the first of the Sicilian cities to make its submission 
to the Romans, to w'hose alliance it continued steadily 
faithful. It was doubtless to its conduct in this 
respect, and to the services that it was able to ren- , 
der to tiie Romans during their w^ars in Sicily, that 
it was indebted for the peculiar privilege of retain- 
ing its own laws and independence, exempt ironf aU 
taxation ; — an advantage enjoyed by only five cities 
of Sicily. (Diod. xiv. 16, xxiii. Exc. H. p. 501 ; 
Cic. Fern ii. 49, 69, iii. 6.) In consequence of 
this advantageous position it rose rapidly in wealth 
and prosperity, and became one of the most flourish- 
ing cities of Sicily. On one occasion its citizens, 
having been involved in disputes among themselves 
concerning the choice of the senate, 0, Claudius 
Fulcher was sent, at their own is|quest in b, c. 95, 
to T^ulate the matter by a law, which he did to 
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the satisfaction of ail parties. But their privi- 
leges did not protect tliern from the exactions of 
Verres, who injposed on them an enormous contri- 
bution both in corn and money. (Id. ih. 73 — 75; 
Ep, ad Fain, xiii. 32.) The city appears to have 
subsequently declined, and had sunk in the time of 
Augustus to the condition of an ordinary muni- 
cipal town (Castell. imer. p. 27): but was still 
one of the few places on the north coast of Sicily 
which Strabo deemed worthy of mention. (Strah. 
vi. p. 272.) Pliny also enumerates it among the 
stipendiariae civitatc.s ” of Sicily. (//. N, iii. 8.) 

Great difference of opinion has existed with regard 
to the site of Alaesa, arising principally from the 
discrepancy in the distances assigned by Strabo, the 
Itinerary, and the Tabula. Some of these are un- 
doubtedly coiTupt or erroneous, but on the whole 
there can be no doubt that its situation is coiTeetly 
fixed by Cluverius and Torremuzza at the spot 
marked by an old church called Sta. Maria U 
Palate., near the modem towm of Tma, and above 
the river Pettmeo. This site coincides perfectly 
with the expression of Diodoms (xiv. 1 6), that the 
town was built “ on a hill about 8 stadia from the 
sea:” as well as with the distance of eighteen M. P. 
from Cephaloedium assigned by the Tabula. (The 
Itinerary gives 28 by an easy error.) The ruins 
described by Fazello as visible there in his time 
were such as to indicate the site of a large city, and 
several inscriptions have been found on the spot, 
some of them referring distinctly to Alaesa. One of 
these, which is of considerable length and import- 
ance, gives numerous local details concerning the 
divisions of land, &c., and mentions repeatedly a 
river Alaesus, evidently the same with the Ha- 
LEvSUS of Columella (x. 268), and which is probably 
the modern Pettineo ; as w’ell as a fountain named 
Ipyreha. This is jKjrhaps the same spoken of by 
Solinus (5. § 20) and Priscian (Perieges, 500), but 
without mentioning its name, as existing in the terri- 
tory of Halesa, the waters of which were swoln and 
agitated by the sound of music. Fazello describes 
the ruins as extending from the sea-shore, on which 
were the remains of a large building (probably 
baths), for the space of more than a mile to the 
summit of a hill, on which were the remains of the 
citadel. About 3 miles frirther inland was a large 
fountain (probably the Ipyrrha of the inscription), 
with- extensive remains of the aqueduct that con- 
veyed its waters to the city. All trace of these 
ruins has now disappeared, except some portions of 
the aqueduct: but fragments of statues, as well as 
coins and inscriptions, have been frequently dis- 
covered on the spot. (Fazell. de Peb, Sic. ix, 4; 
Cluver. Sicit pp. 288 — ^290; Boeckh, <7. L tom. iii. 
pp. 612 — 621; Castelli, Hist. Alaesae, Panorm. 
1753; Idi. Tmcr. Si^, P* 199; Biscari, Viaggio in 
Sicilia, p. 243.) [E. H. B.] 



ALAGO'NIA (^AXayovia), a town of Laconia 
near the Hessenian frontier, belonging to tiie Eleu- 
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tliero-Laconcs, containing temples of Dionjsus and 
Artemis. This town was distant 30 stadia from 
Gerenia, bnt its site is unknown. (Pans. iii. 21. 
§ 7, hi. 26. § 11.) 

ALALGO'MENAE. 1. CAKaXKojJi^vaf, Strab., 
Pans. ; ^AXaXKo^iviov^ Steph. B. ; Etli. *AXaA.«:n- 
fMevte{f^/AXaXKOfj(.€va7os, ’AAaA.Ko/ieVxoS’ : Sulindri)^ 
an ancient town in Boeotia, situated at the foot of 
Sit. Tilphossium, a little to the E- of Coroneia, and 
near the lake Copais. It was celebrated for the 
worship of Athena, who was said to have been bom 
there, and who is hence called Alalcomeneis (’AAa\- 
fcoi^eyrits:) in Homer. The temple of the goddess 
stood, at a little distance from tlie town, on the 
Triton, a small stream flowing into the lake Copais. 
Beyond the modem village of Sulindri, the site 
of Alalcomenae, are some polygonal foundations, 
apparently those of a single building, which are 
probably remains of the peribolus of the temple. 
Both the town and the temple were plundered by 
Sulla, who carried off the statue of the goddess. 
(Horn. II iv. 8; Pans. ix. 3. § 4, ix. 33. § 5, seq.j 
Strab. pp. 410, 411, 413; Steph. B. s, v.; Leake, 
A^orfAern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 135 ; Forchhammer, 
llellenka^ p. 185.) 

2. Or Alcomenab (’AAfcoA^emt), said to be a 
town in Ithaca (Pint. Quaest. 43; Steph, B. 

5. V,'), or in the small island Asteris in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ithaca. (Strab. p. 456.) 

ALALIA. [Aleria.] 

ALANDER, a river of Phrygia (Liv. sxxviii. 
15, IS), which is twice mentioned by Livy, in his 
account of the march of Cn. Manlius. It was pro- 
bably a blanch of the Sangarius, as Hamilton (Re- 
searches in Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 458, 467) con- 
jectures, and the stream which flows in the valley of 
Beiad ; but he gives no modern name to it. [Cr.L.] 

ALA'NI (^AXavoi, ^AXavvoi), a people, found 
both in Asia and in Europe, whose precise geogra- 
phical positions and ethnographical relations are diffi- 
cult to determine. They probably became jSrst 
known to the Romans through the Mithridafcic war, 
and the expedition of Pompey into the countries 
about the Caucasus; when they were found in the 
E. part of Caucasus, in the region which was called 
Abania by the Romans, but Alania by Greek writers, 
and where Aani are found down to a late period of 
the Greek empire. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 4. s. 
6; Lucan, x. 454; Procop. Pers. ii. 29, CroiA iv. 
4; Const, Porph. de A dm. Imp. 42.) Valerius 
Flacciis (Arg. vi. 42) mentions them among the 
people of the Caucasus, near the Henioclii. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, who tells us more about the 
Alani than any other ancient waiter, makes Julian 
peourage his soldiers by the example of Pom- 
pey, “ who, breaking his way through the Albani 
and the Massagetae, whom w’e now call Alani, 
saw the \vaters of the Caspian ” (xxiii. 5). In the 
latter half of the first century we hear of the Aani 
in two very remote positions. On the one hand, 
Josephus, who describes them as Scythians dwrelling 
about the river TanaTs (Dow) and the Lake Maeotis 
(Sm of Azov), relates bow, in the time of Vespasian, 
being permitted by the king of Hyrcania to traverse 
the pass whxcli Aexander had closed with iron 
gates,” they ravaged Media and Armenia, and re- 
turned home again. On the other hand, they are 
mentioned by Seneca (Thyest, 629) as dwelling on 
the Ister (Danube ) ; and Martial (Epigr. vii. 30) ex- 
pressly calls them Sannatians; and Pliny (iv. 12. 
s. 25) mentions Alani and Roxalani (i. e. Russ- 
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Atans) among the generic names applied at different 
times to the inhabitants of the European Scythia or 
Sarmatia. Thus tliere w'ere Alani both in Asia, in 
the Caucasus, and in Europe, on the Maeotis and the 
Euxine; and also, according to Josephus, beriveen 
these two positions, in the great plains H. of tlie 
Caucasus; so that they seem to have been spread 
over all the S. part of Russia in Europe. Under 
Hadrian and the Antonines we find the European 
Alani constantly troubling the frontier of the Da- 
nube (Ael. Spart. Mad. 4. s.- 6; Jul. Capit. AnLPt. 
6. s. 8, Marc. 22, where they are mentioned with 
the Eoxalani, Bastariiae, and Peucini); w’hile the 
Aani of the E. again overran Media and Armenia, 
and threatened Cappadocia. (Dion Cass. Ixix. 15.) 
On this occasion the historian Arrian, who was go- 
vernor of Cappadocia under Hadrian, composed a 
work oh the Tactics to be observed against the 
Aani (eKra^is aar’ ’AXavdiv), which is mentioned 
by Photius (God. Iviii. p. 15, a., Bekker), and of 
W'hich a considerable fragment is presen'ed (Arrian, 
ed. DUbner, in Didot’s Script. Grace. Bihl pp. 250 
—253). Their force consisted in cavaliy, like that 
of the European Alani (the TroXvi-mroov tpvXov 
I ’AXavSov of Dionysius Periegetes, v. 308); and they 
' fought without armour for themselves or their hor.se.s. 
As another mark of resemblance, though Arrian 
speaks of them as Scythians, a name which was 
vaguely used in his time for all the 4)arbarians of 
NW. Asia (emit. A lanos, 30), he speaks of them 
elsewhere (Tact. 4) in close connection with the 
Sauromatae (Sarmatians), as practising the same 
mode of fighting for which the Polish fecers, de- 
scendants of the Sarmatians, have been renowned. 
Ptolemy, who wrote under the Antonines, mentions 
the European Alani, by the name of ^AXaxfvoL 
Btxi, as one of the seven chief peoples of Sarmatia 
Europaea, namely, the Venedae, Peucini, Bastarnae, 
lazyge^; Eoxolani, Hamaxobii, and Aauni Scythae; 
of whom~ he places the lazyges and Roxolani along 
the whole Jiore of the Maeotis, and then the last 
two fiirthe inland (m. 6. § 19). He also mentions 
(H. 14, § 2/'Alauni in the W. of Pannonia, no doubt 
a body who, in course of invasion, had established 
themselves on the Roman side of the Danube. Pto- 
lemy speaks of a Mt. Alaunus (rh *AXudvou ijpos) 
in Sarmatia, and Eustathius (ad Dion. Perieg. 
305) says that the Alani probably derived their 
name from the Alanus, a mountain of Sarmatia. It 
is hard to find any range of mountains answering to 
Ptolemy’s M. Alaunus near the position he assigns 
to the Alauni; some geographers suppose the term 
to describe no mountains, properly so called, but the 
elevated tract of land which fonns the w^atershed 
between the Dniester and the Dnieper. The Euro- 
pean Alani are found in the geographers who fol- 
lowed Ptolemy. Dionysius Periegetes (v. 305) 
mentions them, first vaguely, among the peoples N. 
of the Palus Maeotis, with the Germans, Sarmatians, 
Ge^ie, Bastarnae, and Dacians; and then, mom sp- 
cifically, he says (308) that their land extends H. 
of the Tanri, where are the Melanclilaeni, and Gc- 
loni, and Hippemolgi, and Neuri, and AgathjTsi, 
where the Borysthenes mingles with the Euxine.” 
Some s'qppose the two passages to refer to difierent 
bodies of the Alani. (Bemhardy, ad he.) They 
are likewise called Sarmatians by Marcian of Hera- 
,c]eis.(rSciv^AXavSiv'S,ap(ji.d'T<av%Bvos'. PetipL-p. 100 , 
ed. Miller; Hudson, Geog. Min. vol. i. p. 56). 
The Asiatic Alad' (’AAavoI ^SKi'^at) are placed by 
Ptolemy (vi. 1 4. § 9) in the extreme K. of Scythia 
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within the Iinans, near the Unlcnomi Land .;” 
and here, too, we find mountains of the same name 
(»d 'AXapd opT}, §§ 3, 11), E. of the H}'perborei 
M. ; he is generally supposed to mean the H. part of 
the Ural chain, to wiiicli he erroneously gives a 
direction W. ai id E. 

Our fullcvst iiifbnnation respecting the Alani is 
derived from Aramiaiuis Marceiiinus, who flourish- 
ed during the latter half of the iburth century 
(about 350 — 400). He first mentions them with 
the Roxolani, the lazyges, the Maeotae, and the 
laxamatae, as dwelling on the shores of the 
Paius Maeotis (xxii. 8. § 30); and presently, 
where the Riphaei M. subside towards the Maeo- 
tis, he places the Arimphaei, and near them the 
Massagetae, Alani, and Sargetae, with many other 
peopjles little known (phscuri^ quorum nee vocor 
hula nohu sunt nota^ nee mores). Again (§ 
48) on the KW. of the Euxine, about the river 
Tyras (Dniester), he places “ the European Alani 
and the Costobocae, and innumerable tribes of Scy- 
thians, which extend to lands beyond human know- 
ledge a small portion of whom live by agricuitiire; 
the rest wander through vast solitudes and get their 
food like wild beasts ; their habitations and scanty 
furniture are placed on waggons made of the bark (f 
trees ; and they migi'ate at pleasure, waggons and all. 
His more detailed account of the people is given when 
he comes to relate that giuater w’estward movement of 
the Huns which, in tlie reign of Valens, precipitated 
the Goths upon the Roman empire, a. d. 37 6. After 
describing the Huns (xxxi. 2), he says that tliej 
advanced as far as “ the Alani, the ancient Massa- 
getae,” of whom he undertakes to give a better 
account than had as yet been published. From the 
Ister to the Tamils dwell the Sauroraatae; and on 
the Asiatic side of the Tanais tlie Alani inhabit the 
vast solitudes of Scythia ; liaving their name from that 
of their mountains (esc montium apjpellatione cogno-- 
mlnati, which some understand to mean that Alani 
comes from alxi, a word .sigiiitying a mountahi). By 
their conquests they euAerded their name, as well as 
their pwer, over the neighbouring nations; just as 
the Persian name w’as spread. He then descrilKiiis 
these neighbouring nations; the Neuri, inland, near 
lofty mountains; the Budlni and Geloni; the Aga- 
thyrd; the Melanchlaeni and Anthropophagi; from 
whom a tract of uuinliahited hind extended E.- 
wards to the Sinae. At another part the Alani 
bordered on the Amazons, towards the E. (the 
Amazons being placed by him on the Tanais and 
the Caspian), whence they were scattered over many 
peoples throughout Asia, as far as the Ganges. 
Through these immense regions, but often far apart 
fi’om one another, the mriozis tribes of the Alani 
lived a noinade life : and it was only in process of 
time that they came to be called by the same name. 
He then describes their manners. They ndther 
have houses nor till tliedand; they feed on flesh and 
millv, and dwell on waggons. "Vlhien tliey come to 
a pasture they make a camp, by placing their wtg- 
gons in a circle ; and they move on again when the 
forage is exhausted. Their flocks and herds go with 
them, and their chief care is for their horses. They 
are never reduced to want, for the country through 
which they wander consists of grassy fields, with 
fmit-^ees interspersed, and watered by many rivers. 
The weak, from age or sex, stay by the waggons and 
prform the lighter offices; while the young men are 
trained together from their, first boyhood to the 
practice of hoi'semunship and a sound knowledge of 
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the art of war. I’bey despise going on foot. In 
person they are nearly all tall and handsome; their 
hair is slightly yello’W; tliey are terrible for the 
tempered sternness of tlieir eyes. The lightness of 
their armour aids their natural swiftness ; a circum- 
stance mentioned also, as we have seen, by Arrian, 
and by Josephus (B.J, vii. 7- § 4), from wliom we find 
that they used the lasso in battle: LiidaTi, too, de- 
scribes' them as like the Scythians in their arms and 
their speech, but with shorter hair (Toxaris, 51, 
vot ii. p. 557). In general, proceeds Ammianus, 
they resemble the Hims, but are less savage in form 
and manners. Their plundering and hunting ex- 
cursions had brought them to the Maeotis and tlie 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and even into Armenia and 
Media; and it is to their life in those parts that the 
description of Ammianus evidently refers. Danger 
and war was their delight; death in battle bliss; the 
loss of life through decay or chance stamped disgrace 
on a man’s memoiy. Their greatest glory was to 
Mil a foe in battle, and the scalps of their slain 
enemies were hung to their horses for trappings. 
They frequented neither temple nor sbriiie; but, 
fixing a naked sword in the ground, with barbaric 
rites, they worshipped, in this symbol, the god of 
war and of their country for the time being. They 
practised divination by bundles of rods, which they 
released with secret ineantations, and (it would seem) 
from the way the sticks fell they presaged the fu- 
ture. Slavery was unknown to them : all were of 
noble birth. Even their judges were selected for 
their long-tried prc-cininenee in war. Several of 
these particulars are ennfinned by Joniandes (de 
Debus Geticis, 24). Claudian also mentions the 
Alani as dwelling on the I^Iacotis, and connects them 
closely with the Massagetae (In Rufm. i. 312): 

Massagetes, ctiesamquc bibens Maeotida Alanus.” 

Being vanquished by the Huns, who attacked them 
in tlie plains E. of the Tanais, the great body of 
the Alani joined their conquerors in tlieir invasion of 
the Gothic kingdom of Hermanric (a. d. 375), of 
which the, chief part of the European Alani were 
already the subjects. In the war which soon broke 
out between the Goths and Romans in Maesia, so 
many of the Huns and Alani joined the Goths, that 
they are distinctly mentioned among the invaders 
who were defeated by Theodosius, a. d. 379 — 382. 
Henceforth we find, in the W., the Alani constantly 
associated with the Goths and with the Yandals, so 
much so that Procopius calls them a tribe of the 
Goths (VorBiKhv edvos : Vand. i. 3). But tlioir 
movements are more closely connected with those of 
the Vandals, in conjunction with ivhom they are 
said to have settled in Pannonia; and, retiring thence^ 
through fear of the Goths, the two peoples Invaded* 
Gaul in 406, and Spain in 409. (Proco]>. L c . ; 
Jomandes, de Deb. Get 31 ; Clinton, F. D, s. a. ; 
comp. Gibbon, c. 30, 31.) 

In 411 tlie Aiani are found in Gaul, acting with 
the Burgundians, Alamauni, and Franks. (Clinton, 
5. £3!.) As the Goths advanced into Spain, 414, the 
Alani and Vandals, with the Silingi, retreated before 
them into Lusitania and Baetica. (Clinton, s. a. 
416.) In the ensuing campaigns, in wdiich the 
Gothic king Waliia conquered Spain (418), the 
Alans lost their king Ataccs, and were so reduced 
in numbers that they gave up their separate nation- 
ality, and transferr^ their allegiance to Gunderic, 
the king of the Vandals. (Clinton, s. a. '418.), 
After Gunderic’s death, in 428, the allied barbarians 
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piirtitioneJ Spain, the Suevi obtaining Gallaecia, the 
Alani Lusitania and the province of New Carthage, 
and the Vandals Baetiea. (Clinton, s. a.) Most 
of them accompanied Geiseric in his invasion of 
Africa in the following year (429 : AfeicA, Vak- 
DALi), and among other indications of their con- 
tinued consequence in Africa, we find an edict of 
Himeric addressed, in 483, to the bishops of the 
Vandals and Alam (Clinton, s. a.); while in %ain 
we hear no more of them or of the Vandals, bat the 
place of both is occupied by the Suevi. Meanwlrile, 
retuiming to Europe, at the time of Attila’s invasion 
of the Eoman empire, we find in his camp the de- 
scendants of those Alans who had at first joined the i 
II Lins; and the personal influence of Aetins with 
Attila obtained the services of a body of Alaiii, w^ho 
w’ere settled in Gaul, about Valence and Orleans. 
(Gibbon, C..35.) When Attila invaded Gaul, 451, 
he seems to have depended partly on tlie, sympathy 
of these Alani (Gibbon sj)eaks of a promise from 
their king Sangiban to betray Orleans); and the 
great victory of Chalons, wdiere they served under 
Theodoric against the Huns, was nearly lost by their 
defection (451). Among the acts recorded of To- 
rismond, in the single year of his reign (451— -452), 
is the conquest of the Alani, who may be supposed 
to have rebelled. (Clinton, s. a,) la the last years 
of the W. empire the Alans are mentioned with other 
barbarians as overrumiing Gaul and advancing even 
into Liguria, and as resisted by the prowess of Ma- 
jorian (Clinton, s. a. 461; Gibbon, c. 36); but 
thenceforth their name disajipears, swallowed up in 
the gi-eat kingdom of the Visigoths. So much for 
the Alani of the West. 

All tins time, and later, they are still found in 
their ancient settlements in the E., between the Don 
and Volga, and in the Caucasus. They are men- 
tioned under Justinian; and, at the breaking out of 
the war between Justin II. and Chosroes, king of 
Persia, they are found among the allies of the Ar- 
menians, under their king Saroes, 572 — 3. (Theo • 
phyket. ap.Pliot. Cod. Ixv. p. 26, b. 37, ed.Beldcer.) 
The Alani of the Caucasus are constantly men- 
tioned, both by Byzantine and Arabian writers, in 
the middle ages, and many geographers suppose the 
Ossetes of Daghestan to be their descendants. The 
medieval writers, both Greek and Arab, call the 
country about the E. end of Caucasus Alania. 

Amidst these materials, conjectui'e has naturally 
been busy. From the Alfghans to the Poles, there 
is scarcely a race of warlilce horsemen which has not 
been identified with the Alani^ and, in fact, the 
name might be applied, consistently with the ancient 
accounts, to almost any of the nomade peoples, con- 
fimnded by the ancients under tlie vague name of Scy- 
thians, except the Mongols. They were evidently a 
branch of that great nomade race which is found, 
in the beginning of recorded history, in the NW. of 
Asia and the SE. of Europe; and perhaps we should 
not be far wrong in placing tbeir original seats in 
the countiy of the Kirghiz Tartars, round the head 
of the Caspian, whence we may suppose them to 
have spread W.-ward round the Euxine, and espe- 
cially to have occupied tjie great plains N. of the 
Caucasus between the Don and Volga, whence tliey 
issLie-d forth into W. Asia by the passes of the Cau- 
casus. Their pemianent setticinent also iu Sar- 
matia (in S. R/mlai) is clearly established, and a 
comparison of the description of them by Ammianus ' 
klnrcellinus with the fourth book of Herodotus can 
leave little doubt that they were a kindred race to ' 
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the Scythians of the latter, that Is, the people of 
Eurojiean Sarinatia. Of their language, one soli- 
tary relic has been preserved. In the Periphs of 
the Eiiodne 'p. 5, Hudson, p. 213, Gail) we are told 
that the city of Theodosia was called in the Alan or 
Tauric dialect KpM§da or ’ApSatUda, that is, the 
dig of the Seven gods. (Elaproth, Tableaux de 
I’Asie ; Mitter, Krdkunde, vol. ii. pp. 845 — 850; 
Stritter, Mem, Pop. voL iv. pp. 232, 395 ; De 
Guignes, Hist, des Duns, vol, ii. p. 279; Ukeit, 
vol. in. pt. 2. pp. 550 — 555; Georgii, vol. i. p, 
152, vol. ii. p. 312.) [P. S.] 

ALA'NI and ALAUNI MONTES. [AlaxVi.] 

ALA'NIA. [Alani.] 

ALATA CASTEA (grrepoirop (Trpar6Te5op^ 
Ptol. ii 3. § 13), in the territory of the Vacomagi 
(Murray and Inv(irness-slnre) was the northernmost 
station of the Eomans in Britain, and near Inveniess. 
This fort w'as probably mised by Lolliiis Urbicus 
after his victories in Britannia Barbara a. d. 139, 
to repress the incursions of the Galedoiiiau clans : 
but it was soon abandoned, and all vestige of if 
oblitei-ated, (Capitoliii. Antonin. P. 5 ; Pausan. viii. 
43. § 3.) [W. B. D.] 

ALATEIUM or ALETEIUM QAXerpiov, Strab. ; 
Alatjrinates, Liv. ; Aleteinates, Plin. et Iriscr.), 
a city of the Hemicans, situated to the E. of the 
Via Latina, about 7 miles from Eerentinum, and 
still called Alatri. In early times it appears to 
have been one of the principfd cities of the Heniican 
league, and iu b. c. 306, when the general council 
of the nation was assembled to deliberate concerning 
war vrith Eome, the Alatrians, in conjunction with 
the citizens of Ferentinum and Veruli, pronounced 
agamst it. For this they were rewarded, after the 
deteat of the other Hemicans, by being allowed to 
retain their owm laws, which they prekrred to the 
Eoman citizenship, with the mutual right of connu- 
bium among the three cities. (Liv. ix. 42, 43.) 
Its name is found in Plautus (Captivi, iv. 2, 104), 
and Cicero speaks of it as in his time a municipal 
town of consideration (Or. pro Cluent. 16, 17). It 
subsequently became a colony, but at what period 
we know not: Pliny mentions it only among tlio 
“oppida” of the first region: and its mumcipal 
rank is confinned by inscriptions of imperial times 
(Lib. Cohn. p. 230; Plin. hi. 5. 9; Inscr. ap, 
Gruter. pp. 422. 3, 424. 7; Orelli, Inscr. 3785; 
Zumpt, de Cohn. p. 359). Bring removed from 
the high road, it is not mentioned iu the Itineraiies, 
but Strabo notices it among the cities of Latiurn, 
though he erroneously places it on the right or south 
side of the Via Latina, (v. p. 237.) 

The modern town of Alairi, which contains a 
population of above 8000 inhabitants, and is an 
episcopal see, retains the site of the ancient city, on 
a steep hill of considerable elevation, at the toot of 
which flows the little river Cosa. It has few monu- 
ments of Eoman times, but the remains ot‘ its massive 
ancient foitifications are among the most strildng in 
Italy. Of the walls which surrounded the city itself 
great portions still remain, built of large polygonal 
blocks of stone, without cement, in the same style 
as those of Signia, Norba, and Ferentinum. But 
much more remarkable than these are the remains 
of the ancient citadel, which crowned the summit of 
the hill; its, form is an in-egular oblong, of about 
660 yards in cheuit, constituting a nearly level 
terrace supported on all sides by walls of the most 
massive ■ polygonal constraction, varying in height 
according to the declivity of the ground, but which 
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attain at the SE. angle an elevation of not less 
than 50 feet. It has two gates, one of which, on the 
]S1. side, appears to have been merely a postern or 
sally-port, communicating by a steep and narrow 
subterranean passage with the platform above: the 
principal entrance being on the south side, near the 
SE. angle. The gateways in both instances are 
square-headed, the arcdiitrave being formed of one 
enormous block of stone, which in the principal gate 
is more than 15 feet in length by 5| in height. 
Vestiges of rude bas-reliefs may be still observed 
above the smaller gate. All these walls, as well as 
those of the city itself, are built of the hard limestone 
of the Apennines, in the style called Polygonal or 
Pelasgic, as opposed to the ruder Cyclopean, and are i 
among the best specimens extant of that mode of 
construction, both from their enonnous solidity, and 
the accuracy with which the stones are fitted to- 
gether. In the centre of the platform or terrace 
stands the modem cathedral, in all probability 
occupying the site of an ancient temple. The 
remains at Alatri have been described and figured 
by Madame Dionigi (Viaggio in alcum Citta del 
L(mo, Roma, 1809), and views of them are given in 
DodwelFs JPelasgic Remains^ pL 92 — 96. [E.H.B.]} 
ALAUNA, a town of the Unelli, as Caesar {B. G. 
ii. 34) calls the people, or Veneti, as Ptolemy calls 
them. It is probably the origin of the modem town 
of Akaume, near Valognes, in the department of 
La blanche, where there are said to be Roman 
remains. [G, L.] 

ALAUNI. [Alani.] 

ALA'ZON (Plin. vi. 10, s. 11), or ALAZO'NIUS 
(’AAa^ctfVtos, Strab. p. 500; Alasan, Alachs)^ Si river 
of the Caucasus, flowing SE. into the Cambyses a 
little above its junction with the Cyrus, and forming 
the boundary of Albania and Iberia. Its position 
seems to correspond with the Abas of Plutarch and 
Dion Cassius. [Abas.] [P. S.] 

ALAZO'NES (^KKd^taves), a Scythian people on 
the Borysthenes {Dnieper), N. of the Gallipidae, and 
S. of the agricultural Scythians; they grew corn for 
their o’^m use. (Hecat. ap. Strab. p. 550 ; Herod, 
iv. 17, 52; Steph. B. s. v.; Val. Place, vi. 101; 
Ukert, vol. hi. pt 2. p. 418.) [P. S.] 

ALBA BO CILIA, a town on the coast of Liguria, 
known only from the Tabula Peutingeriana, which 
places it on the coast road from Genua to Vada 
Sabbata. The distances are so corrapt as to afibrd 
us no assistance in determining its position: hut it 
is probable that Cluver is right in identifying it 
with the modem Albissola, a village about 3 miles 
from Savona, on the road to Genoa. The origin 
and mearuiig of the name ai*e unknown, (Tab. Pent.; 
Cluver. Ttal. p. 70.) [U- H. B.] 

ALBA PUGENSIS or PUCENTIS ("AA^a, 
Strab.; "'AK€a ^ou/cevrw, Ptol.; the ethnic Albenses, 
not Albani; see Varr. de L.L. viii. § 35), an im- 
portant city and fortress of Central Italy, situated 
on the Via Valeria, on a hill of considerable eleva- 
tion, about S miles from the northern shores of the 
Lake Pucinus, and immediately at the foot of 
Monte Velino, There Is considerable discrepancy 
among ancient writers, as to the nation to which 
it belonged: but Livy expressly tells us that it was 
in the territory of the Aequians (Alham m Aequos, 
X. 1), and in another passage (xxvi. 11 ^ ae speaks 
of the “Albensis ager” as clearly distinct from 
that of the Marsians. His testimony is confirmed ! 
by Appian {Armib, 39) and by Strabo (v. pp. 
238, 240), who calls it the most inland Latin city, 
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adjohiing the territory of the Marsians. Ptolemy 
on the conti-ary reckons it as a Marsic city, as 
do Siiius Italieus and Festus (Ptol. iii. 1. § 57j 
Sil. Ital. viii. 506; Festus v. Albesia, p. 4, ed. 
Muller): and this view has been followed by most 
modern wHters. The fact probably is, that'' it was 
originally an Aequian town, but being situated on 
the frontiers of the two nations, and the Marsians 
having in later times become far more celebrated 
and powerful than their neighbours, Alba came to 
be commonly assigned to them. Pliny (H. N. iii. 
12 — 17) reckons tlie Albenses as distinct both from 
the Marsi and Aequiculi : and it appears from in- 
scriptions that they belonged to the Fabian tribe, 
while the Marsi, as well as the Sabines and Peligni, 
wci-e included in the Sergian, No historical men- 
I tion of Alba is found previous to the foundation of 
the Soman colqny; but it has been generally as- 
sumed to he a very ancient city. Ni'ehuhr even 
supposes that the name of Alba Longa was derived 
from thence: though Appian tells us on the con- 
trary that the Romans gave this name to their 
colony from their own mother-city (Z. c.). It is more 
probable that the name w^as, in both cases, original, 
and was derived from their lofty situation, being 
connected with the same root as Alp. The remains 
of its ancient fortifications may however be regarded 
as a testimony to its antiquity, though we find no 
special mention of it as a place of strength previous 
to the Roman conquest. But immediately after the 
subjugation of the Aequi, in b. c. 302, the Romans 
hastened to occupy it with a body of not less than 
6000 colonists (Liv. x. 1; Veil. Pat. i. 14), and it 
became from this time a fortress of the first class. 
In B. c. 211, on occasion of the sudden advance of 
Hannibal upon Rome, the citizens of Alba sent a 
body of 2000 men to assist the Romans in the 
defence of the city. But notwithstanding their 
zeal and promptitude on this occasion we find them 
only two years after (in b. c. 209) among the 
twelve colonies which declared themselves unable to 
furnish any further contingents, nor did their pre- 
vious services exempt them from the same punishment 
with the rest for this default. (Appian, Annih. 39 ; 
Liv. xxvii. 9, xxix. 15.) We afterward find Alba 
repeatedly selected on account of its great strength 
and inland position as a place of confinement frr 
state prisoners; among whom Syphax, king of Nu- 
midia, Perseus, king of Macedonia, and Bituitus, 
king of the Arvemi, are particularly mentioned. 
(Strab. V. p. 240; Liv. xxx. 17, 45; xlv. 42; 
Yal. Max. ix. 6. § 3.) 

On the outbreak of the Social War, Alba with- 
stood a siege from the confederate forces, but it was 
ultimately compelled to surrender (Liv. Epit. Ixxii.). 
During the Civil Wars also it is repeatedly men- 
tioned in a manner that sufficiently attests its 
importance in a military point of view. (Caes. 
B. C. i. 15, 24; Appian, Civ. iii. 45, 47, v. 30; 
Cic. ad Att. viii. 12, A, ix. 6; Philipp, iii. 3, 15, iv, 
2,xiii. 9). But under the Empire it attracted little 
attention, and we find no historical mention of it 
during that period: though its continued existence 
as a proviiicial town of some note is attested by 
inscriptions and other extant remains, as well as by 
the, notices of it in Ptolemy and the Itiuerai'ies. 
(Ptol. Z. c.; Itin. Ant. p. 309; Tab. Pent.; Lib. 
Colon, p. 253; Muratori, Jnscr. 1021. 5, 1038. 1; 
Orell. no. 4166.) Its territory, on account of its 
elevated situation, was more fertile in fruit than 
corn, and was particularly celebrated for the ex- 
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cellence of its nuts. (Sil. Ital. viii. 506 ; Plin. if. JV, 
XV. 24.) During the later ages of the Eoman 
empire Alba seems to have declined and sunk into 
insignificance, as it did not become the see of a 
bishop, nor is its name mentioned by Paulus Diaco- 
nus among the cities of the province of Valeria. 

At the present day the name of Alha is still 
retained by a poor village of about 150 inhabitants, 
which occupies the northern and most elevated 
summit of the hill on whicli stood the ancient dty. 
The remains of the latter are extensive and inter- 
esting, especially tliose of the walls, W'Mch present 
one of the most perfect specimens of ancient fortifi- 
cation to be found in Italy. Their dreuit is about 
three miles, and they enclose three separate heights 
or summits of the hill, each of which appears to 
have had its particular defences as an ara;or citadel, 
besides the extenial walls which surrounded the 
w'hole. They are of different construction, and 
probably belong to different periods: the greater 
part of them being composed of massive, hut ir- 
regular, polygonal blocks, in the same manner as is 
found hi so many other cities of Central Italy: while 
other portions, especially a Hnd of advanced out- 
work, present much more regular polygonal masonry , 
but serving only as a facing to the wall or rampart, 
the substance of which is composed of ruhble-work. 
The former class of construction is generally refen’ed 
to the ancient or Aequian city; the latter to the 
Roman colony. (See however on this subject a 
paper in the Classical Museum, vol. ii. p. 172.) 
Besides these remains there exist also the traces of 
an amphitheatre, a theatre, basilica, and other public 
buildings, and several temples, one of wMch has been 
converted into a church, and preserves its ancient 
foundations, plan, and columns. It stands on a hill 
now called after it the ColU di S. Pietro, which forms 
one of the summits already described; the two others . 
are now called the CoUe diPettoHno and ColU diAlhe, 
the latter being the site of the modem village. (See 
the annexed plan). Numerous inscriptions belonging 
to Alba have been transported to the neighbouring 
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B. CoUe di S. Pietro. 
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town of Avezzano, on the banks of the lake Fucinus : 
while many marbles and other architectural orna- 
ments were camied off by Charles of Anjou to adorn 
the convent and church founded by him in com- 
memoration of his victory at Tagliacozzo, a. i>. 
1268. (Promis, Antichita di Alba Fucenue. 8vo. 
Roma, 1836; Kramer, Der Fuciner See, — 57; 

Hoare’s Clmmal Tovr, vol. i. p. 371). rE. H. B.] 
ALBA HELVORUM or HELVIORUM (Plin.m. 
4. s. 5. xiv. 3. s. 4.), a city of the Helvii, a tribe men- 
tioned by Caesar {JB. G. vii. 7, 8) as separated from 
the Arverni by the Mons Cevenna. The modern 
Al]ps or Aps, fMch is probably on the site of this 
Alba, contains Roman remains. An Alba Augusta, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, is supposed by D’Anville 
(Notice de la GmtU Ancienne) and others to be the 
same as Alba Helviorum ; but some suppose Alba 
Augusta to be represented by Aups. [G. L.] 
ALBA JULIA. [ Apulum.] 

ALBA LONGA (^AXiai Abani), a veiy an- 
cient city of Latium, situated on the eastern side of 
the lake, to wliich it gave the name of Lacus Al- 
banus, and on the northern declivity of the mountain, 
also known as Mons Ahanus. All ancient writers 
agree in representing it as at one time the most 
powerful city in Latium, and the head of a league or 
confederacy of the Latin cities, over which it exer- 
cised a kind of supremacy or Hegemony; of many of 
these it was itself the parent, among others of Rome 
itself But it was destroyed at such an eai'ly period, 
and its histoiy is mixed up with so much that is 
fabulous and poetical, that it is almost impossible to 
separate from thenee the really historical elements. 

According to the legendary history miiversally 
adopted by Greek and Roman writers, Alba was 
founded by Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, who re- 
moved thither the seat of government from Lavi- 
nium thirty years after the building of the latter city 
(Liv. i. 3 ; Dion. Hal. i. 66 ; Strah. p. 229) ; and the 
earliest form cf the same tradition appears to have 
assigned a period of 300 years from its foundation 
to that of Rome, or 400 years for its total dmation 
till its destruction by TuUus Hostilius. (Liv. i. 29 ; 
Justin, xliii. 1; Virg. Aen. i. 272; Niebuhr, vol. i. 
p. 205.) The former inteiwal was afterwards ex- 
tended to 360 years in order to square with the date 
assigned by Greek chronologers to the Trojan war, 
and the space of time thus assumed was portioned 
out among the pretended kings of Alba. There can 
be no doubt that the series of these kings is a clumsy 
forgery of a late period; but it may probably be ad- 
mitted as historical that a Silvian house or gens was 
the reigning family at Alba. (Niebuhr, I, c.) From 
this house the Romans derived the origin of their 
own founder Romulus; but Rome itself was not a 
colony of Alba in the strict sense of the tenn ; nor 
do we find any evidence of those mutual relations 
wliich might he expected to subsist between a metro- 
polis or parent city and its offspring. In fact, no 
mention of Alba occurs in Roman history fi‘om, the 
foundation of Rome till the reign of Tullus Hostilius, 
when the war broke out which terminated in the de - 
feat and submission of Aba, and its total destruction 
a few years afterwai*ds as a punishment for the 
treachery of its general Metius Fufetius. The details 
of this war ai-e obviously poetical, but the destruction 
of Aba may probably be received as an historical 
ev®it, though there is much reason to suppose that 
it was the work of the combined forces of the Latin!^ 
and that Rome had comparatively little share in its 
acomplishment. (Liv. i. 29; Dion. Hal, iii. 31; 
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Strab. y. p. 231 ; Niebiilir, yol. i. p. 350, 351.) The 
city was never rebuilt; its temples alone had been 
spared, and these appear to have been stiH existing 
in the time of Augustus. The name, however, was 
retained not only by the mountain and lake, but the 
valley immediately subjacent was called the Vallis 
Albana, and as late as b. c. 339 we find a body- of 
liomtin troops described as encamping sub jugo 
Albae Longae ” (Liv. vii. 39), by which we mnst 
certainly understand the ridge on which the city 
stood, not the mountain above it. The whole sur- 
rounding territory was termed the “ ager Albanus,” 
whence the name of Albannm was given to the town 
which ill later ages grew up on the opposite side of 
the lake. [Albanum.] Roman tradition derived 
from Alba the origin of several of the most illustrious 
patrician families — the Julii, Tullii, Servilii, Quintii, 
&c. — these were represented as inigi*ating thither 
after the fall of their native city. (Liv. i. 30 ; Tac. 
Am. xi. 24.) Another tradition appears to have 
described the expelled inhabitants as settling at Bo- 
villae, whence w'e find the people of that town as- 
suming ill inscriptions the title of Albani Longani 
Bovillenses.” (Orell. no. 119, 2252.) 

But, few as are the historical events related of 
Alba, all authorities concur in representing it as 
having been at one time the centre of the league 
composed of the thirty Latin cities, and as exer- 
cising over these the same kind of supremacy to 
which Rome aftenvards succeeded. It was even 
generally admitted that all those cities were, in fact, 
colonies from Alba (Liv. i, 52; Dion. Hal. in. 34), 
though many of them, as Ardea, Laurentuin, La- 
rinium, l^raencste, Tusculum, &c., wei-e, according 
to other received traditions, more ancient tlian Alba 
itself. There can be no doubt that this view was 
altogether eiToneous; nor can any dependence be 
placed upon the lists of the suj)}X)sed Alban colonies 
preseiwed by Diodorus (Lib. vii, aj?. JStiseb. Arm. 
p. 185), and by the author of the Oriffo Gentis 
Ronunme (c. 17), but it is possible that Virgil may 
have had some better authority for ascribing to Alba 
the foundation of the eight cities enumerated by him, 
vis. Nomentum, Gabii, Fidenae, Collatia, Pometia, 
Castrum Inni, Bola, and Cora. {Aen. vi. 773.) A 
statement of a very different character has been pre- 
served to us by Pliny, where he enumerates tiie 
“ jxipuli Albenses ” who were accustomed to share 
%okh the other Latins in the sacrifices on the Alban 
Mount (iii. 5, 9). His list, after excluding the 
Albani themselves, contains just thirty names; hut 
of these only six or seven are found among the cities 
that composed the Latin league in b. c. 493 ; six or 
seven others are known to us from other sources, as 
among the smaller towns of Latium’^, while all the 
others are wholly unknown. It is evident that we 
have here a catalogue derived from a much earlier 
state of things, wdien Alba was the head of a minor 
league, composed principally of places of secondary 
rank, which were probably either colonies or de- 
pendencies of her own, a relation which was after- 
wards erroneously transferred to that subsisting be- 
tween Alba and the Latin league. (Mebuhr, vol i. 
pp. 202, 203, vol. ii. pp. 18 — ^22 ; who, however, pro- 
bably goes too fim in regarding these “ popnU Al- 
benses ” as mere denies or townships in the territory 
of Alba.) From the expressions of Pliny it would 
seem clear that this minor confederacy co-existed with 

The discussion of this list of Pliny is given 
under the article Latixi. 
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a larger one including all the Latin cities ; for there 
can be no doubt that the common sacrifices on the 
Alban Mount were typical of such a bond of union 
among the states that partook of them; and the fact 
that the sanctuary on the Mons Albamis w’as the 
scene of these sacred rites affords strong confirm- 
ation of the fact that Alba was/eally the chief city 
of the whole Latin confederacy. Perhaps a still 
stronger proof is found in the chcumstance that the 
Luciis Fereiitinae, immediately wdthout the walls 
of Alba itself, was the scene of their political as- 
semblies. 

If any historical meaning or value could be at- 
tached to the Trojan legend, we should be led to con- 
nect the origin of Alba with that of Lavinium, and 
to ascribe them both to a Pelasgian source. But 
there are certainly strong reasons for the contrary 
view adopted by Kiebuhr, according to which Alba 
and Lavinium were e.ssentially distinct, and even op- 
posed to one another; the latter being the head of the 
Pelasgian branch of the Latin race, while the former 
was founded by the Sacrani or Casci, and became 
the centre and representative of the Oscan element 
in the population of Latium. [Latini.] Its name 
— which wiis connected, according to the Trojitn le- 
gend, with the white sow discovered by Aeneas on his 
landing (Virg. Aen. iii. 390, viii. 45; Seiw. ad loc.; 
Varr. de L. L. v. 144; Propert. iv. 1. 35) — was 
probably, in reality, derived from its lofty or Alpine 
situation. 

The site of Alba Longa, though described with 
much accuracy by ancient writers, had been in mo- 
dem times lost sight of, until it was rediscovered by 
Sir W. Goll. Both Livy and Dionysius distinctly 
describe it as occupying a long and narrow ridge be- 
tween the mountain and the lake; from which cir- 
cumstance it derived its distinctive epithet of Longa. 
(Liv. i. 3; Dion. Hal. i. 66; Varr. 1. c.) Precisely 
such a ridge runs out from the foot of the central 
mountain — the Mons Albanus, now Monte Caw — 
parting from it by the convent of Palazzoh^ and ex- 
tending along the eastern shore of the lake to its 
north-eastern extremity, nearly opposite the village 
of Marino. The side of this ridge towai'ds the lake 
is completely precipitous, and h^is the appearance of 
having been ai-tificially scarped or hewn away in its 
upper part; at its northern extremity remain many 
blocks and fragments of massive masonry, which 
must have formed part of the ancient, walls: at the 
opposite end, nearest to Palazzoh^ is a commanding 
knoll forming the tennination of the ridge in tliat 
direction, which probably was the site of the Ai*x, 
or citadel. The declivity towards the E. and RE. 
is less abrupt than towards the lake, but still very 
steep, so that the city must have been confined, as 
described by ancient authors, to the narrow simmiit 
of the ridge, and have extended more than a mile in 
length. No other ruins Ihuii the fragments of the 
walls now remain; but an ancient road may be dis- 
tinctly traced from the knoll, now called Mte. Ouccu^ 
along the margin of the lake to the northern ex- 
tremity of the city, where one of its gates must have 
been situated. In the deep valley or rarine between 
the site of Alba and Marino^ is a fountain with a co- 
pious supply ofwater, which was undoubtedly the Aqua 
Ferentina, where the confederate Latins used to hold 
their national assemblies ; a custom which evidently 
originated while Alba was the head of the league, 
but continued long after its destruction. (Gell, 
Topogr. of Rome, p. 90 ; Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, 
vol. L p. 61 — 65; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 199.) The 
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territory of Alba, which still retained the name of 
“ ager Albamxs” was fertile and well cultivated, and 
celebrated in particular for the excellence of its wine, 
which was considered inferior only to the Falernian. 
(Dion, Hal. i. 66; I^lin. i/, Ahxxiii. 1. s.20; Hor. 
Ca7'7ii. iv. 11. 2, Sat. ii, 8. 16.) It produced also 
a kind of volcanic stone, now called Pejomreo, wdiich 
greatly excelled the common tufo of Rome as a build- 
ing material, and was extensively used as such under 
the name of “ lapis Albaims.” The ancient quarries 
may be still seen in the valley between Alba and 
liarino. (Vitruv. ii. 7 ; Plm. II. N. xxxvi. 22. s. 48 ; 
Suet. A^ig. 72 ; Nibby, Roma A7itica^ vuL i. p. 240.) 

Previous to the time of Sir W. Gell, tiie site of 
AJba Longa was generally supposed to be occupied by 
the convent of Palazzolo^ a situation which does not 
at all correspond with the description of the site 
found in ancient authors, and is too confined a space 
to have ever afforded room for an ancient city. Nie- 
buhr is certainly in error where he speaks of the 
modem village of Roccadi Rapa as having been the 
arx of Alba Longa (voh i, p. 200), that spot being 
far too distant to have ever had any immediate con- 
nection with the ancient city. [E. H- B.] j 

ALBA POMPEIA (’'AA^a UD/jLirpta, Ptol. : AI- 
henses Pompeiani), a considerable town of the 
interior of Liguria, situated on the river Tanarus, 
near the northern foot of the Apennines, still called 
Alba. We have no account in any ancient winter 
of its foundation, or the origin of its name, but there 
is every probability that it derived its distinctive 
ap])ellation from Cn. Pompeius Strabo (the father 
of P(.>mpey the Great) who confen-ed many privileges 
on the Cisalpine Gauls. An inscription cited by 
Spoil (JMiscell. p. 163), according to wkieh it was 
a Roman colony, founded by Scipio Africanus and 
restored by Pompeius Magnus, is undoubtedly spu- 
rious. (See Mannert. vol. i. p. 295.) It did not 
possess colonial rank, hut appears as a municipal 
town both in Pliny and on inscriptions: though the 
fonner author reckons itamong the “ nohilia oppida” 
of Liguria. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 45; 
OrelL iTiscr. 2179) It was' the birth-place of tile 
emperor Pertimix, ■whose father had a villa in the 
neighbourhood named the Villa Martis. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxiii. 3; Jul. Capitol, Pert. 1, 3.) Its territory 
was particularly favourable to the grovii;h of vines. 
(Plin. xvii. 4. s. 3.) Alba is still a considerable town 
with a population of 7000 souls ; it is an episcopal 
see and the capital of a district. [E. H. B.] 
ALBA'NA. [Alba3s"Li1.] 

ALBA'NIA (if 'AXSauia: Pth. and Adj. ’AA- 
^AK€(ivLos, Albamxs, Albanius), a country of 
Asia, lying about the E. part of the chain of Cau- 
casus. The first distinct infomation concerning it 
•was obtained by the Romans and Greeks through ! 
Pompey’s expedition into the Caucasian countries in 
pursuit of Mithridates (b. c. 65); and the know- | 
ledge obtained from then to tlie time of Augustus is 
embodied in Strabo’s full description of the country 
and people (pp. 501, foil.). According to him, 
Albania was bounded on the E. by the Caspian, here 
called the Albanian Sea (IHare Albamim, Plin.); 
and on the N. by the Caucasus, here called Ceraunius 
Mons, which divided it from ^nnatia Asiatica. On 
the "W. it joined Iberia : Strabo gives no exact boun- 
dary, but he mentions as a part of Albania the 
district of Cambysene, that is, the valley of the 
Cairihyses, where he says the Annenians touch both 
the Iberians and the Albania'ns, On the S. It -was 
divided from the Great Armenia by the river Cyrus 
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(Kmr). Later writers give the N. and W. boun- 
daries differently. It was found that the Albaniaiis 
dwelt on both sides of the Caucasus, and aocordinirlv 
Pliny carries the country further N. as far as the 
river Caszus (vi. 13. s. 15) ; and he also makes the 
river Alazon (^Alasan') the W. boundary towards 
Iberia (vi. 10. s. 11). Ptolemy (v, 12) names the 
river Soana (i^odj/a} as the N. boundary; and for 
the W. he assigns a line which he does not exactly 
describe, but which, from ■wdiat follows, seems to lie 
either between the Alazon and the Cambyses, or 
even W. of the Cambyses. The Soana of Ptolemy 
is probably the ^ulak or S. branch of the great river 
Tereh (mth. in 43® 45' N, lat.), S. of -which Ptolemy 
mentions the Gerrhus (Alksagf)-, then the Caesius, 
no doubt the Casius of Pliny (A’cswom) ; S. of which 
again both Pliny and Ptolemy place the Albanus 
(prob. Sainour^y near the city of Albana (Derbrnt). 
To these rivers, which fall into the Caspian N. of 
the Caucasus, Pliny adds the Cyius and its tribu- 
tary, the Cambyses. Three other tributaries of the 
Cyras, rising in the Caucasus, are named by Strabo 
as navigable rivers, the Sandobanes, Rhoetaces, and 
Canes, The country coi-responds to the parts of 
Georgia called Sclih'va7i or Guh'van, with the ad- 
dition (in its wider extent) of Leghistan and Daghes- 
tan. Strabo’s description of the country must, of 
course, be understood as a}jplying to the part of it 
known in his time, namely, the plain between the 
Caucasus and the Cyrus. Part of it, namely, in 
Oambysene (on the W.), was mountainous; the rest 
1 was an extensive plain. The mud brought down 
; by the Cyrus made the land along the shore of the 
Caspian marshy, but in general it was extremely 
fertile, producing corn, the vine, and vegetables of 
I various kinds almost spontaneously ; in some parts 
three harvests w’ere gathered in the year from one 
sowing, the first of them yielding fifty-fold. The 
I wild and domesticated animals were the finest of 
their kind; the dogs w'ere able to cope with lions: 
bat there were also scorpions and venomous spiders 
(the tarantula). Many of these pai-ticulars are con- 
I firmed by modem travellers. 

The inhabitants were a fine race of men, tall and 
handsome, and more civilised than tlioir neighbours 
the Iberians. They liad evidently been originally a 
nomade people, and they continued so in a great 
degree. Paying only slight attention to agriculture, 
they lived chiefiy by hunting, fishing, and the pro- 
duce of their fiocks and Ijerds. They were a war- 
like race, their force being chiefiy in their cavalry, 
but not exclusively. When Pompey marched into 
their country, they met him with an army of 60,000 
infantry, and 22,000 cavaliy. (Pint. Pomp. 35.) 
They were armed with javelins and bows and arrow's, 
and leathern helmets and shields, and many of tlieir 
cavalry were clothed in complete armour. (Plut. 
I c . ; Strab. p. 530.) They made frequent preda- 
iory attaclcs on their more civilised agricultural 
neighbours of Armenia. Of peaceful industiy they 
W’ere almost ignorant; their traffic was by barter, 
money being scarcely known to them, nor any regular 
system of weights and measures. Their power of 
arithmetical computation is said to have only reached 
to the number 100. (Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. 
729.) They buried tlie moveable property of the 
dead with Hiem, and sons received no inheritance 
from them fathers; so that they never accumulated 
wealth. We find among them the same diversity of 
race amt language that still exists in the regions of 
the Caiieasus; they spoke 26 different dialects, and 
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were divided into 12 hordes, each governed by its own 
chief, but all, in Strabo’s time, subject to one kihg. 
Among their tribes were the Legae (Aijyai), whose 
name is still preserved in Leghistan, and Gelae (Fi)- 
Aai) in the mountains on the N. and NW. (Strab. 
p. 503), and the Gerrhi (Tep^oi) on the river 
Gen'hus (PtoL), 

The Albanians worshipped a deity whom Strabo 
identifies with Zeus, and the Sun, but above all the 
Moon, whose temple was near the frontier of Iberia. 
Tier priest ranked next to the king : and had under 
his command a rich and extensive sacred domain, 
and a body of temple-slaves (i€pd5ou\ot), many of 
whom prophesied in fits of frenzy. The subject of 
such a paroxysm was seized as he wandered alone 
through the forests, and kept a year in tlie hands of 
the priests, and then offered as a sacrifice to Selene; 
and auguries were drawn from the manner of his 
death : the rite is fully described by Strabo. 

The origin of the Albanians is a much disputed 
point. It was by Pompey’s expedition into the Cau- 
Ciisian regions in pursuit of j\Iithridates (b. c- 65) 
that they first became known to the Romans and 
Greeks, who were prepared to find in that whole 
region traces of the Argonautic voyage. Accord- 
ingly tlie people were said to have descended from 
Jiison and his comrades (Strab. pp. 45, 503, 526 ; 
Flin. vi. 13. s. 15; Solin. 15); and Tacitus relates . 
(Ann,vL 34) that the Iberi and Albani claimed de- 
scent from the Thessalians who accompanied Jason, of 
whom and of the oracle of Phrixus they preserved 
many legends, and that they abstained from offering 
rams in sacrifice. Anotlier legend derived them from 
tlie companions of Hercules, who followed him out of 
Italy when he di'ove away the oxen of Geryon; and 
hence the Albanians greeted the soldiers of Pompcy 
as their brethren. (Justin, xlii. 3.) Several of the 
later writers regard them as a Scythian people, akin 
to the Massagetae, and identical with the Aland; 
and it is still disputed whether they were, or not, 
original inliabitants of the Caucasus. [Alani.] 

Of tlie history of Albania there is almost notliing 
to be said. The people nominally submitted to 
Pompey, but remained really independent. 

i^olemy mentions several cities of Albania, but 
none of any consequence except Albana {Derbend^, 
which commanded the great pass on the shore of 
the Caspian called the Albaniae or Caspiae Pylae 
(Foss of D&rbemd). It is formed by a NE. spur 
of Caucasus, to which some geographers give the 
name of Ceraunius M., which Strabo applM to the 
E. part of Caucasus itself. It is sometimes con- 
founded with the inland pass, called Caugasiajs. 
Pylae. The Gangara or Gaetara of Ptolemy is 
supposed to he BaJuoUj famous for its naphtlia springs. 
Pliny mentions Cab^aca, in the interior, as the 
capital. Respecting the districts of Caspiene and 
Cambysene, which some of the ancient geographers 
mention as belonging to Albania, see the separate 
articles. (Ukert, vol. iii. pt. 2, pp. 561, &c.; 
Georgii, vol. i. pp. 151, Stc.) [P. S.] 

ALBANIAE PORTAE. [Albania, Caspiae 

POBTAE.j 

ALBA'NITM QAkSavSv^j a town of Latium, 
situated on the western border of the Lacus Abanus, 
and on the Via Appia, at the distance of 14 miles 
from Rome. It is still called AlbaM. There is 
no trace of the existence of a town upon this spot 
in emdy times, but its site formed part of the to- 
rifory of Aba Longa, which continued long after 
tlie fall of that city to retain the name of “ Abanus 
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Ager.” (Cic. de Leg. Agr, ii. 25.) During the 
latter period of the republic, it became a favourite 
resort of the wealthy Roman nobles, who constructed 
villas here on a magnificent scale. We read of such 
as belonging to Pompey, to Clodius — who was 
killed by MIo close to his own villa — to Brutus and 
$0 Curio. (Cic. Or. in Pison.. 31, pro Mil 10, 
19, 20, Ep. ad Att. vii. 5, ix. 15, de Orat. il 55; 
Plut. Pomp. 53.) Of these the rilla of Pompey, 
called according to the Latin idiom “ Albarmin 
Pompeii,” appears to have been the most conspicuous, 
and is repeatedly alluded to by Cicero. It fell after 
the death of Pompey into the hands of Dolabella 
(Cic. Philipp, xiii. 5), but appears to have ultimately 
passed into those of Augustus, and became a 
favourite place of resort both with Mm and Ms 
successors. (Suet. Ner. 25; Dion Cass. liii. 32, 
Iviii. 24.) It was, however, to Dumitian that it 
owed its chief aggrandisement; that emperor made 
it not merely a place of retirement, but his habitual 
residence, where he transacted public business, 
exhibited gladiatorial shows, and even summoned 
assemblies of the senate. (Suet. Domit. 4, 19; 
Dion Cass. Ixvi. 9, Ixvii. 1; Auy. Sat iv.; Orell. 
Inscr. No. 3318.) Existing remains sufficiently 
attest the extent and magnificence of the gardens 
and edifices of all descriptions with which he 
adorned it; and it is probably from his time that 
} we may date the permanent establishment there of 
I a detachment of Praetorian guards, who had a 
j regular fortified camp, as at Rome. The proximity 
: of this camp to the city naturally gave it much 
importance, and we find it repeatedly mentioned by 
succeeding writers do\vn to the time of Constantine. 
(Ael. Spart. Caracall. 2; Jul. Capit. 23; 

Herodian. viii. 5.) It is doubtless on account of 
this fortified camp that we find the title of “ Arx 
Albana” applied to the imperial residence of 
Domitian. (Tac. Agric. 45; Juv. Sat. iv. 145.) 

We have no distinct evidence as to the period 
when the town of Albanum first arose, but there 
can be little doubt that it must have begun to grow 
up as soon as the place became an imperial residence 
and permanent military station. We first find it 
mentioned in ecclesiastical records diming the reign 
of Constantine, and in the fifth century it became 
the see of a bishop, which it has continued ever 
since. (Nibhy, vol. i. p. 79.) Procopius, in the 
sixth century, mentions it as a city (irdAfir^a), and 
one of the places occupied by Belisarius for the 
defence of Rome. (B. G. ii. 4.) It is now but 
a small town, though retaining the rank of a city, 
with about 5000 inhabitants, but is a favourite 
place of resort in summer with the modern Roman 
nobles, as it was with their predecessors, on account 
of the salubrity and freshness of the air, arising 
fi-om its elevated situation, and the abundance of 
shade furnished by the neighboiu-mg woods. 

There still remain extensive ruins of Roman 
times; the greater part of which imquestionably 
belong to the villa of Domitian, and its appur- 
tenances, including magnificent Thermae, an Am- 
pMtheatre, and various other remains. Some 
fragments of reticulated masonry are supposed, by 
Nibby, to have belonged to the villa of Pompey, and 
the extensive terraces now mcluded in the gardens 
of the Villa Barberini^ between Alhano and Castel 
Gandolfoj though in their present state belonging 
undoubtedly to the imperial villa, may probably be 
based upon the “ insanae substructiones ” of Clodius 
alluded to by Cicero. (Pro Mil 20.) Besides 
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these ruins, great part of the walls and one of the 
gates of the Praetonan camp may he, observed in 
the to\\m of Alham ; it was as usual of q^uadrilateral 
form, and the walls which surround it are built of 
massive blocks of peperlno, some of them not less 
than 12 feet in length, and presenting much re-^ 
semblance to the more ancient fortifications of 
numerous Italian cities, from which they differ, 
however, in their comparatively small thickness. 

Among the most interesting remains of an- 
tiquity still visible at Albano may be noticed 
three remarkable sepulchral monuments. One of 
these, about half a mile from Album on the road 
to Borne, exceeding SO feet in elevation, is com- 
monly, but erroneously, deemed the sepulchre of 
Clodius : another, on the same road, dose to the 
gate of AlhmOy has a far better claim to be 
regarded as that of Pompey, who was really buried, 

^ as we learn from Plutarch, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his Alban villa. (Pint. Po»:fcp. 80.) 
The third, situated near the opposite gate of the 
town on the road to Aricia, and vulgaiiy knhwn as 
the Sepulchre of the Iloratii and Curiatii, has been 
supposed by some modern antiquarians to be the 
tomb of Aruns, son of Porsena, who was killed m 
battle near Alicia. It is, however, probable that 
it is of much later date, and was constructed in. 
imitatioij of the Etruscim style towards the close 
of the Eoman republic. (Nibby, 1. c, p. 93; Gauina 
in deW Inst. Arch. vol. ix. p. 57.) For full 
details concerning the Roman mmains a,t Albano ^ 
see Nibby, di HomUy p. 88 — 97; Riccy, 

Storm di Alba Longa^ 4to. Rome, 1787; Piranesi, 
Aniichitd di Albano^ Roma, 1762. [E. H. B.J 

ALBA^NUS. [Alba2?ia.] 

ALBANUS LACUS, now called the Lago di 
Albano^ is a remarkable lake of Latium, situated 
immediately beneath the mountain of the same 
name (now Monte Cavo')^ about 14 miles S. E. d* 
Rome. It is of an oval form, about six miles in 
circumference, and has no natural outlet, being 
surrounded on all sides by steep or precipitous 
banks of volcanic tufo, which rise in many parts to 
a height of three or four hundred feet above the 
level of the lake. It undoubtedly formed, at a very 
early period, the crater of a volcano, but this must 
have ceased to exist long before the historical era. 
Though situated apparently at the foot of the Mons 
Albanus, it is at a considerable elevation above the 
plain of Latium, the level of its waters being 918 
feet above the sea: their depth is said to he very 
great. The most interesting circumstance con- 
nected with this lake is the construction of the 
celebrated emissary or tunnel to carry off its super- 
fluous waters, the formation of which is narrated 
both by Livy and Dionysius, while the work itself 
remains at the present day, to confirm the accuracy 
of their accounts. According to the statement thus 
transmitted to us, this tunnel was a work of the 
Romans, undertaken in the year 397 b. c., and was 
occasioned by an extraordinary swelling of the lake, 
the waters of which rose far above their accustomed 
height, so as even to overflow their lofty banks. 
The legend, wliich connected this prodigy and the 
work itself with the siege of Yeji, may be safely 
dismissed as unhistoiical, but there seems no reason 
for rejecting the date thus assigned to it. (Liv. v. 
15 — 19 ; Lion. Hal. xii. 11 — 16, Fr. Mai; Cic. 
de Divin. i. 44.) This remarkable work, which, 
at the present day, after the lapse of more than 
2000 years, continues to serve the purpose for winch 
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it was originally designed, Is carried under the ridge 
that forms the western boundary of the lake near 
Cdstel Gandalfo, and which rises in this part to a 
height of 430 feet above the level of the water; 
its actual length is about 6000 feet; it is 4 feet 
6 inches wide, and 6 | feet high at its entrance, but 
the height rapidly diminishes so as in some places 
not to exceed 2 feet, and it is, in consequence, 
impossible to penetrate further than about 130 
yai'ds from the opening. The entrance from the 
lake is through a flat archway, constructed of large 
blocks of peperino, with a kind of court or quadri- 
lateral space enclosed by massive masonry, and a 
second ai'chway over the actual opening of the 
tunnel. But, notwithstanding the simple and solid 
style of their construction, it may be doubted whe- 
ther these works are coeval with the emissary itself. 
The opposite extremity of it is at a spot called 
le Mole, near Castel Savelli, about a mile from 
Albano, where the waters that issue from it form a 
considerable stream, now known as the Rivo Album, 
which, after a course of about 15 miles, joins the 
Tiber near a spot called Za Valca. Numerous 
openings or shafts from above (“ spiramina^'*') were 
necessarily sunk during the process of construction, 
some of which remain open to this day. The rrhole 
work is cut wdth the chisel, and is computed to 
have required a period of not less than ten years for 
its completion : it is not how’ever, as asserted by 
Niebuhr, cut through ‘‘lava hard as iron,” but 
through the soft volcanic tufo of w'hich all these 
hills are composed. (Gell, Topogr. of Rome, p. 22 
— 29; Nibby, Zmtoi'Tzf di Roma, vol. i. p. 98 — 
105 ; Westpbal, RbmischeKampagne, p.25 ; Abeken, 
Mittel-Italien, p. 178; Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 475, 
607.) Cicero justly remaiks (de Divin. ii. 32) 
that such a work must have been intended not only 
to carry off the supeifruous w'aters of the lake, but 
to irrigate the subjacent plain: a purpose which is 
still in gmat measm-e served by the liivo Albano. 
*616 banks of the lake seem to have been in ancient 
times, as they are now, in great part covered with 
wood, whence it is called by Livy (v. 15) “lacus 
in nemore Albano.” At a later period, when its 
western bank became covered with the villas of 
wealthy Romans, numerous edifices were erected on 
its immediate shores, among which the remains of 
two grottoes or “Nymphaea” are conspicuous. 
One of these, immediately adjoining the entrance of 
the emissary, was probably connected with the villa 
ofDomitian. Other vestiges of ancient buildings 
ai*e visible below the surface of the water, and this 
circumstance has probably given rise to the tradition 
common both in ancient and modem times of the 
submemion of a previously existing city. (Dion. 
Hal, i. 71; Niebulxr, vol. i. p. 200 , with note by 
the translators.) [E. H. B,] 

AIjBA'NUS mons (rb o/oor, Str^bv; 

Monte Cavo) was the name given to the highest 
and central summit of a remai-kable group of 
mountains in Latium, which forms one of the most 
importiint physical features of that country. Tne 
name of Alban Hills, or Monti AXbani, is commonly 
applied in modem usage to the whole of this group, 
wMch rises fi‘om the surrounding plain in an isolated 
mass, nearly 40 miles in circumference, and is 
wholly detached from, the mountains that rise above 
Praeneste on the east, as well as from the Volscian 
mountains or Monti Lepini on the south. But 
this more extended use of the name appears to have 
been unkno'W'n to the ancients, who speak only of 
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the Mods Albanus in the singular, as designatiug 
the highest peak. The whole mass is clearly of 
volcanic origin, and may he conceived as having 
once formed a vast crater, of which the lofty ridge 
now called Monte Ariano constituted the southern 
side, while the heights of Mt. Algidus, and those 
occupied by Rocca Priore and Tusciilum continued 
the circle on the E, and NE. Towards the sea the 
original mountain wall of this crater has given way, 
and has been replaced by the hikes of ABano and 
Neini^ themselves probably at one time separate 
vents of volcanic eruption. Within this outer chrcle 
rises un inner height, of a somewhat conical form, 
the proper Mons Albanus, which presents a repeti- 
tion of the same fonnation, having its ovm smaller 
crater surrounded on three sides % steep mountam 
ridges, while the fourth (that turned towards Eorae) 
has no such barrier, and presents to view a green 
mountain plain, commonly known as the Campo di 
An7iibale^ from the belief— wholly unsupported by 
any ancient authority — that it was at one time 
occupied by the Carthaginian general. The highest 
of the surroimding summits, which rises to more 
than 3000 feet above the level of the sea, is the 
culminating point of the whole group, and was 
occupied in ancient times by the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris. (Cic.. pro Mil Zl] Lucan, i. 198.) It 
is from hence that Virgil represents Juno as con- 
templating the contest hebveeii the Trojans and 
Latins (^Aen. xii. 134), and the nuignificent pro- 
spect which it commands over the whole of the 
surroimding country renders it peculiarly fit for 
such a station, as well as the natural site for the 
central sanctuary of the Latin nation. For the same 
reason we find it occupied as a military post on the 
alann of the sudden .advance of Hannibal upon 
Home. (Liv. xxvi. 9.) 

There can he no doubt that the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris* had become the religious centre and place 
of meeting of the Latins long before the dominion of 
Rome: and its connection with Alba renders it 
almost certain that it owed its selection for this 
purpose to the predominance of that city. Tar- 
quinius Superbus, who is represented by the Roman 
annalists as first instituting this ohseiwance (Dion. ' 
Hal. iv. 49), probably did no more tlian assert 
ft >r Rome that presiding authority which had pre- 
viously been enjoyed by Alba. The annual sacrifices 
on the Alban Mount at the Ferine Latinae continued 
to he celebrated long after the dissolution of the 
Latin league, and the cesssation of 'their national 
assemblies : even in the days of Cicero and Augus- 
tus the decayed Municipia of Latium still sent 
deputies to receive their share of the victim immo- 
lated on their common behalf, and presented with 
primitive simplicity their ofierings of lambs, milk, 
ami cheese. (Liv, v. 17, xxi. 63, xxxii. 1; Cic. 
pro Plane. 9, de Pivin. i, 11; Dion. Hal. iv. 49; 
Suet. Claud. 4.) 

Another custom which was doubtless derived 
from a more ancient period, but retained by the 
Romans, was that of celebrating triumphs on the 
Alban Mount, a practice which was, however, re- 
sorted to by Roman generals only when they failed 
in obtaining the honours of a regular triumph at 
Rome. The first person who introduced tliis mode 
of evading the authority of the senate, was C. Papir 

* Concerning the forms, Latiaris and Latialis, see 
Orell. Onomast. vol. ii. p. 336; Ernest, ad ^et, 
Calig. 22. 
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i-ius Maso, who was consul in b. c. 231: a more 
illustrious example was that of hlarcellus, after the 
capture of Syracuse, b. c. 211. Only five instances 
in all are recorded of triumjjhs thus celebimted. 
(Val. Max. iii. 6. § 5; Liv. xxvL 2i, xxxiii. 23, 
xlii. 21 ; Fast. Capit.) 

The remains of the temjde on the summit of the 
mountam were still extant till near tlie close of the 
last century, but were destroyed in 1783, when the 
church and convent which now occupy the site were 
rehuilfc. Some of the massive blocks of peperim 
w'hich foiined the substruction may be still seen 
(though removed from their original site) in the 
wadis of the convent and buildings annexed to it. 
The magnificence of the marbles and other archi- 
tectural decorations noticed by earlier antiquarians, 
aa discovered here, show that the temple must have 
been rebuilt or restored at a comparatively late 
period. (Piranesi, Anticliita di Albam; Kibhy, 
Diniorni di vol. i. pp. 112, 113.) But 

though the temple itself has disappeared, the 
Roman' road w'hich led up to it is still preserved, 
and, from the absence of all traffic, remains in a 
state of singular perfection. The polygonal blocks 
of hard basaltic lava, of which the pavement is 
composed, are fitted together with the nicest ac- 
curacy, wffiile the ‘‘ ereiudines ” or curb-stones are 
still preserved on each side, and al together it ])re- 
sents by far the most perfect spechneii of an ancient 
Roman road in its original state. It is only 8 feet 
ill breadth, and is* carried with much skill up tin: 
steep acclivity of the mountain. Tliis road may lie 
traced dowm to the chesnut woods below Rocca di 
Papa: it appears to have passed by Palazzolo, 
where wo find a remarkable monument cii^ in the 
face of the rock, which has been conjectured to be 
that of On. Cornelius Scipio, wdio died in b. c. 176. 
(Kibby, I c. pp. 75, 114, 115; Cell, Top. of Rotne, 
p.32.) 

Kuineroiis prodigies are recorded by Roman 
writers as occurring on the Alban Mount: among 
these the falling of shoivers of stones is frequently 
mentioned, a circmnstance ivliich has been suppo.sed 
by some writers to indicate that the volcauie energy 
of these mountains continued in historical times; 
hut this suggestion is sufficiently disproved by bis- 
torieal, as well as geological, considerations. (Daii- 
heny on Volcanoes^ p. 169, seq. [E. H. B.] 

A'LBICI, a barbaric people, as Caesar calls them 
{B, €. i. 34), W’ho inhabited the mountains above 
jyiassilia (^Marseille'). They were employed on 
hoard their vessels by the Massilienses to oppose 
Caesar’s fleet, which was under the command of 
D- Brutus, and they fought bravely in the sea-figlit 
off Massilia, b. c. 49 (Caes. B. €. L 57), The 
name of tins people in Strabo is and ’AA- 

€ioiKOL (p. 203); for it does not seem probable that 
he means two peoples, and if he does mean two 
tribes, they are both mountain tribes, and in the 
same mountain tract. D’^biville infers that a place 
called AlbiosCj which is about two leag;ues from 
Riez, in thfe department of Basses Alpes, retains the 
traces of the name of this people. [G. L.l 

AL'BU, AJLBA'NI IvIONTES (rh ^AA^ta bpr}^ 
Strab, vii. p.314; rb ^AK€avhu opos^ Ptol. ii. 14.§ 1), . 
was an eastern spur of Mount Carvancas, and the ter- 
mination of the Carnic or Julian Alps on the confines 
oflllyricum. The Albii Montes dip down to the 
banks of the Saave, and connect Mount Caiwaneas 
with Mount Cetius, inclosing Aemona, and forming 
the southern buiiudary of raniionia. [W. B. D.’] 
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ALBTNGAUNLAL [Albium Incauk-um.] dora^ aBout 10 m. fiii-tlier S. Kearly opposite to 

ALBI'NIA, a consideraUe river of Etruria, still is a little island, called GALLiisAiiiA Ik- 

called tlie Alhegna^ rising in the mountains at the sula, from its abounding in fowls in a half-wild 
back of Satuniia, and flowing into the sea between state; it still retains the name of Gallinara. (Varr. 
the Portus Telamonis and the remarkable promontory 1. c.; Columell. viii. 2. § 2.) [E. H. B.] 

called Mens Argentarius. The name is found only AXBIUM INTEMETJXJM or ALBINTEME - 
in the Tabula; hut the Alminia or Almeta of the LIXJM (^AXiiov ^ lvr € g .€ Kiop ^ Strab. ; ' AX € ii ^ Tei ^7]- 
Maritime Itinerary (p. 500} is emdently the same Xiov, PtoL : VmtmigUa), a city on the coast of 
river. [E. H. B,] Liguria, situated at the foot of the Maritime Alps, 

ALBIMTEMELIUM. [Albium Intemeuum.] at the mouth of the river Eutuba. It w^as the 

A'LBION. [Britannia.] capital of the tribe of the Intemelii, and was distant 

ALBIS (Axgir or AA^ms: die Elbe), one of the 16 Boman miles fr*om the Portus Monoeci {Monaco, 
great rivers of Germany. It flows from SE. to Itin. Marit. p. 502). Strabo mentions it as a city 
NW., and empties itself in the Northern or Ger- of considerable size (p. 202), _and we learn fi-oin 
man Ocean, having its sources near the Tacitus that it was of municipal rank. It was 

on the Bohemian side (i MesengeMtge, Tacitus plundered by the tmops of tlie emjteror Otho, wdnle 
( Gev'm, 41) places its sources in the country of the resisting those of Vitellius, on which occasion the 
Hermunduri, which is too far east, perhaps because mother of Agricola lost her life. (Tac. I/isL ii. 13, 
he confounded the Elbe with the Eger; J?tolemy (ii. Agr, 7>) According to Strabo (I. c,), the name of 
11) puts them too far from the Asciburgian moun- Albium applied to this city, as well as the capital 
tains. Dion Cassius (Iv. 1) more correctly repre- of the Ingauni, was derived from their Alpine sitii- 
sents it as rising in the Vandal mountains. Strabo ation, and is connected with the Celtic word A lb or 
(p.290) describes its course as parallel, and as of equal Alp, There is no douht'that in this case also the 
length with that of the Ehlne, both of which notions full form is the older, hut the contracted name 
are erroneous. The Albis was the most easterly and Albintemelium is already found in Tacitus, as well 
northerly river reached by the Eomans in Germany, as in the Itineraries; in one of which, however, it is 
They first reached its hanlcs in b. c. 9, under Claudius comipted into Vintimilinm, from whence comes the 
Drusus, but did iiot cross it. (Liv. Epit. 140; Dion modem name of Ymtimiglia, It is still a consicler- 
Cass. I c.) Doiiiitius Ahenobarbus, b. c. 3, was the able town, with about 5000 inhabitants, and an 
first who crossed the river (Tacit. Awn, iv. 44), and episcopal see : but contains no antiquities, except a 
two years later he came to the hanks of the lower few Homan inscriptions. 

Albis, meeting the fleet which had sailed up the river It is situated at the mouth of the river Roja, the 
from the sea. (Tacit. Z. c.; Veil. Pat.ii. 106; Dion Eutuba of Pliny and Lucan, a torrent of a for- 
Cass. Iv. 28.) Aiter that time the Eomans, not think- midahle character, appropriately termed by the latter 
ing it safe to keep their legions at so great a distance, author “ cavus,” from the deep bed between pi*ecipi- 
aiidami#such warlike nations, never again proceeded tons banks which it has hollowed out for itself near 
as far as the Albis, so that Tacitus, in speaking of it, its mouth. (Plin. I, c . ; Lucan, ii. 422.) [E. H. B.] 
says : fmnen inclutum et notum olim; nunc tantum ALBUCELLA ( AA§<JKeAa : Villa FasUa), a city 

anditv/i'. [L. S.] of the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarr^conensis (Itin. Ait. ; 

AXBIUM INGAUNUM or ALBINGAUNUM Ptoh), probably the Aboeala {^Ap€ovKdK7i) which 
{^ AX^lyyavvov, Strab., Ptoh: Albenga), A city on is mentioned by Polybius (ui, 14), Livy (xxi. 5), 
the coast of Liguria, about 50 miles SW. of Genua, and Stephanus Byzantinus (a. v.), as the chief 
and the capital of the tribe of the Ingauiu, There city of the Vaccaei, the taking of wdiich, after an 

can be no doubt that the full form of the name, obstinate resistance, was one of Hannibal’s first ex- 

Albium Ingaunum (given by Pliny, iii, 5. s. 7, and ploits in Spain, b. c. 218. [E* S-] 

Varro, de R. R. iii. 9. § 17), is the correct, or at AXBULA. 1. The ancient name of the Tiber, 
least the original one: but it seems to have been [Tibeeis.] 

early abbreviated into Aibingaunum, which is foimd 2. A small river of Picenum, mentioned only by 
in Strabo, Ptolemy, and the Itineraries, and is re- Pliny (iii. 13. s. 18), who appears to place it N. of 
tained, with little alteration, in the modem name the Truentus, but there is great difiiculty in as- 
of Albenga, Strabo places it at 370 stadia from signing its position with any certainty, and the text 
Vada Sabbata {Vado), which is much beyond the of Pliny is very corrupt: the old editions give Al- 
tnith: the Itin. Ant. gives the same distance at 20 bui^^tes for the name of the river. [Picenum.] 
Jil. P., which is rather less than the real amount. 3. A small river or stream of sulphureous whaler 

(Strab. p. 202 ; Ptoh iii. 1. § 3 ; Itin. Ant. p. near Tibur, flowing into the Anio. It rises in a 

295 ; Itin. hlurit. p. 502 ; Xib. Pent.) It ap- pool or small lalce about a mile on the left of the 

pears to have been a municipal town of some im- modem road from Rome to Tivoli, but which was 

porfcance under the Roman empire, and was occupied situated on the actual line of the ancient Via Tibur- 
by the troops of Otho during the civil war between tina, at a distance of 16 M. P. from Rome. (Tab. 
them and the Vitellians. (Tac. Hist, ii. 15.) At Peut.; Vitruv, viii. 3. § 2.) The name of Abula 
a later period it is mentioned as the birthplace of is applied to this stream by Vitruvius, Martial (i. 13. 
the emperor Proculus. (Vopisc. ProcuL 12.) The 2), and Statius {Silv, i. 3. 75), but more commonly 

modern city of Albenga contains only about 4000 we find, the source itself designated by the name 

inliabitants, but is an episcopal see, and the capital of Albulae Aquae {rh ''AXSovAa Vdara, Strab. p. 
of a district. Some inscriptions and othe# Roman 208). The waters both of tlie^lake and stream are 
remains have been found here ; and a bridge, cdled sfrongly impregnated with sulphur, and were in great 
the Ponte Lwngo, is considered to be of Roman con- request among the Romans for tlieir medicinal pro- 
straction. The city is situated at the mouth of the perties, so that they were frequently carried to Rome 
river Ceuta^ which has been enuneously supposed for the use of baths: wdiile extensive Thermae w’'ere 
to be the Meeula of Pliny: that river, wludb still erected near the lake itself, the ruins of wEich 
retains its ancient name, flow'-s into the sea at An- are still visible. Their construction is commonly 
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ascribed, but nitlioiit autliority, to Agrippa. Tbe 
waters were not hot, like most sulphureous sources, 
but cold, or at least cool, their actual temperatm^ 
being about 80® of Fahi'enheit; but so strong is the 
sulphureous vapour that exhales from their surface 
as to give them the appearance alluded to by Flartial, 
of “ smoking.” ( Canaque sulphureis Alhulafumat 
nquis, I c.) The name was doubtless derived from 
the whiteness of the water: the lake is now com- 
monly known as the Solfatara. (Plin, xxxi. 2. s. 6 ; 
Strab. Z. c.; Pans. iv. 35. §10; Suet. 82, 
A'cr. 31; Vitmv. 1. c.) ISto allusion is found in 
ancient authors to the property possessed by these 
waters of incrasting all the vegetation on tlieir banks 
with carbonate of hme, a process which goes* on with 
such rapidity that great part of the lake itself is 
crusted over, and portions of the deposit thus formed, 
breaking off from time to time, give rise to little 
floating islands, analogous to those described by 
ancient writers in the Cutilian Lake. For the same 
reason the present channel of the stream has re- 
quired to be artificially excavated, through the mass 
of travertine which it had itself deposited. (Nibby, 
Bintorni di Romcbj vol. i. pp. 4 — 6; Gell, Top. q/ 
Rome, pp. 40, 41.) 

It has been generally supposed that the Albunea 
of Horace and Virgil was identical with the Albula, 
but there appear no sufficient grounds for this as- 
sumption; and it seems almost certain that the 
“domus Albuneae resonantis ” of the former(Chm, i. 
7. 12) w’^as the temple of the Sibyl at Tibur itself, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the cascade 
[Tibur], while there are strong reasons for 
transfenring the grove and oracle of Faunus, and the 
fountain of Albunea connected with them (Virg. 
Am. vii. 82), to the neighbourhood of Ardea. 
[Ardea.] [E. H. B,] 

ALBUM PBOMONTORIUM CPlin. V. 19. s. 17), 
was the western extremity of the mountaiu range 
Anti-Libanus, a few miles south of ancient Tyre 
(Falai-Tyrus). Between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the base of the headland Album ran a narrow road, 
in places not more than six feet in breadth, cut out 
of rtie solid rock, and ascribed, at least by tradition, 
to Alexander the Great. This was the communi- 
cation between a small fort or castle called Alexan- 
droschene (Seirndalium') and the Mediterranean, (It. 
Hieros. p. 584.) The Album Promontorium is the 
modem Cape Blanc^ and was one houris journey to 
the north of Ecclippa (Ds/ri6 or Zih}. [W. B. 0.] 

ALBUEHUS MONS, a mountain of Lucania, 
mentioned in a well-known passage of Virgil (Georg, 
iii. 146), from which we learn that it was in the 
neighbourhood of the river Silarus. The name of 
Monte Ad)ttmo is said by Italian topographers to be 
still retained by the lofty mountain group which 
rises to the S. of that river, between its two tribu- 
taries, the TaTiagro and Calore. It is more com- 
monly called the Monte di PosUglione, from the 
small towm of that name on its northern declivity, 
and according to Cluverius is still covered with 
forests of holm-oaks, and infested with gad-flies. 
(Cluver. Ital. p. 1254; Eomanelli, voLL p. 418; 
Zannoni, Carta dd Regm> di Napoli.) 

We find mention, in a fragment of Lucilius, of a 
PoRTUS Alburnus,' wliich appears to have been 
rituated at the mouth of the river Sikrus, and pro- 
bably derived its name from the mountam. (Lucil. 
Fr. p. 11, ed. Gerlach; Probus, ad Virg. G. iii. 
146;Vib. Seq. p. 18, with Oberlin.) [E. H. B] 

ALCO'MEKAE(*AAft:oa€vaL Eth. *A.\KOfj(^v€vs'). 


alerta. 

1, A town of the Deuriopes on tlie Erigon, in Pneo- 
nia in Macedonia. (Strab. p. 327.) 

2. [Alaucomenae, No. 2.] 

ALOYO'NIA QAkKvoma), a lake in Argolis, 
near the Lemaeim grove, through wdiich Dionysus 
was said to liave descended to the lower world, in order 
I to bring back Semele from Hades. Pausanias says 
' that its depthwas unfathomable, and that Nero had let 
i down several stadia of rope, loaded with lead, with- 
I out finding a bottom. As Pausanias does not men- 
I tion a lake Lema, but only a district of this name, 

! it is probable tliat the laliie called Alcyonia by 
I Pausanias is the same as the Lerna of other writers. 

! (Paus. ii. 37. § 5, seq. ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
'p.473.) 

ALCYO'NIUM 3VIARE. [Coeinthiaous Si- 

NUS.] 

A'LEA (’AAea: Eth. *AA€os, ’'AX 6 aTi 7 s), a toum 
of Arcadia,, between Orehomenus and St}’inphalus, 
contained, in the time of Pausanias, temples of the 
I Ephesian Artemis, of Athena Alea, and of Dionysus. 
It appears to have been situated in the tenitory 
either of Stymphalus or Orehomenus. Pausanias 
(viii. 27. § 3) calls Alea a town of the Maenalians ; 
but we ought probably to read Asea in this passage, - 
instead of Alea. The ruins of Alea have been dis- 
covered by the French Commission in the middle of 
the dark valley of Skotini^ about a mile to the NE. 
of the village of Buydti. Alea was never a town 
of importance ; but some modern writers have, 
though inadvertently, placed at this town the cele- 
brate temple of Athena Alea, which was situated 
at Tegea. [Tegea.] (Paus. viii. 23. § 1 ; Steph. 
B. s. v.\ Boblaye, Recherches, p. 147; Letike* 
Pebponnesiaca, p, 383.) 

ALEMANNL [Gf^umaxta 1 

ALE'RIA or ALA'LIA {JAkahi^r}, Herod. ; ’AX- 
AoAla, Steph. B. ; AAepia, Ptol. : NkAakta^oSj 
Steph. B.), one of the chief cities of Corsica, situated 
on the E. coast of the island, near the mouth of the 
river Rhotanus (Tavignano). It was originally a 
Greek colony, founded about b. c. 564, bj the Pho- 
caeans of Ionia. Twenty years later, wrhen the 
parent city wiis captured by Harpagus, a large por- 
tion of its inhabitants repaired to their colony of 
Alalia, where they dwelt for five years, but their 
piratical conduct involved them in hostilities with 
the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians; and in a great 
sea-fight with the combined fleets of these tw'o 
nations they suffered such heavy loss, as induced 
them to abandon the island, and repair to the S. of 
Italy, where they ultimately established themselves 
at Velia in Lucania. (Herod, i. 165 — 167 ; Steph. 
B.; Diod. V. 13, whei'e KtfAapzy is evidently a cor- 
rupt reading for ’AAapta.) No further mention is 
found of the Greek colony, but the city appears 
again, under the Roman form of the name, Aleria, 
during the first Punic war, when it w^as captured 
by the Roman fleet under L. Scipio, in b. c. 259, an 
event which led to the submission of the whole island, 
and was deemed worthy to be expressly mentioned 
in his epitaph. (Zonar. viii. 1 1 ; Fior. ii. 2 ; Orell, 
imer. no. 562.) It subsequently received a Roman 
colony under the dictator Sulla, and appears to have 
retained 4ts colonial rank, and continued to be one 
of the chief cities of Corsica under the Roman Em- 
pire. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12; Mela, ii. 7; Diod. v. 13; 
Seneca, Com. ad Helv. 8 ; Ptol. iii. 2. § 5 ; Itin. 
Ant. p. 85.) 

Its ruins are still visible near the south hank of 
the river Tavignano : they are now above half a 
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mile from the coast, though it was in the Roman 
times a seaport. [E. H. B.] 

ALE 'SI A (JZ/se), a town of the Manduhii, who 
were neighbours of the Aedui. The name is some- 
times written Alexia (Florus, iii. 10, note, ed. Duker, 
and elsewhere). Tradition made it a very old town, 
for the stoiy was that it was founded by Hercules 
on his return from Iberia; and the Celtae were said 
to venerate it as tlic hearth (eorla) and mother city 
of all Ccltica (Diod. iv. 19). Strabo (p. 191) de- 
scribes Alesia as situated on a lofty hill, and sur- 
rounded by mountains and by two streams. This 
description may be taken from that of Caesar (B. G. 
vii. 69), who adds that in front of the town there 
was a plain about three Roman miles long. The 
site coiTesponds to that of Mont Auxois, close to 
which is a place now called Ste Reine d^Alise. The 
two streams are the Lozerain and the Loze, both 
tributaries of the Yome. In b. c. 52 the Galli 
made a last effort to throw off the Roman yoke, and 
after they had sustained several defeats, a large 
force under Vercingetoidx shut themselves up in 
Alesia. After a vigorous resistance, the place was 
sun*endered to Caesar, and Vercingetorix was made 
0 a prisoner (i?, G. fii. 68 — 90). Caesar does not i 
speak of the destruction of the place, but Florus 
says that it was burnt, a circumstance wdiich is not 
inconsistent with its being afterwards restored. 
Pliny (xxxiv. 17. s. 48) speaks of Alesia as noted for 
silver-plating articles of harness for horses and beasts 
of bui-den. Traces of several Roman roads tend 
towards this towm, which appears to have been finally 
ruined about the ninth century of our aera. [G. L.] 
ALE'SIAE (’AXecriat), a village, in Laconia, on 
the road from Therapne to Mt. Taygetus, is placed 
by Leake nearly in a line between the southern ex- 
tremity of Sparta and the site of Bryseae. (Pans, 
iii. 20. § 2; Leakej Relopofimdaca, p. 164.) 

ALESLAEUM CA.\€cicuoy'), called ALETSIUM 
(’AAefo-mv) by Homer, a town of Pisatis, situated 
upon the road leading across the mountains from Elis 
to Olympia. Its site is uncertain. (Starab, p. 341 ; 
Horn. II. ii. 617; Steph. B. s.v. ^AMjertov.') 
ALESIUS MONS, [IHantineia.] 

ALE'TIUM (’AK'firiov Ptol iii. 1. § 76; Eth. 
Aletinus, Plin. iii. 11, s. 16), a town of Calabria, 
mentioned, both by Pliny and Ptolemy, among the 
inland cities which they assign to the Salentini. Its 
site (erroneously placed by Cluver at Lecce) is 
clearly marked by the ancient church of JSta Maria 
della Lizza (formerly an episcopal see) near the 
callage of Pisciotti^ about 5 miles from Gallipoli, on 
he road to Otranio. Here many ancient remains 
have been discovered, among which are numerous 
tombs, with inscriptions in the Messapian dialectl 
(D’Anville, Anal. Geogr. de Vltalle, p. 233; Momm- 
sen, Unter-Ital. Pialekte, p. 57.) The name is 
corruptly written Baletium in. the Toh. Pent., which 
hou'cver correctly places it between Neretum {Nar- 
€lb) and Uxentuin (Ugento), though the distances 
given are inaccurate. In Strabo, also, it is probable 
that we should i*ead with Kramer ’AAijrfa for 2a- 
Xrima, which he describes as a town in the interior 
of Calabria, a short distance from the sea. (Strab. 
p. 282 ; and Kramer, ad he.) [E, H. B.J 

ALEXAKDREIA, -I A or^EA 'AKe^di'Speia: 

Eih. more rarely *A\e^avdpkr)s, 

^AAe^av^pL^rrjs, ^AAe^avBptavds, ^AXe^avdpivos, 
’AX€|av5p£yijy, Alexandrinus ; fem._ ’AKe^avSpis: 
the modem El-SkanderuJi), the Hellenic capital of 
Kgypt, was founded by Alexander the Great in B, p. 
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332. It stood in lat. 31° N. ; long. 47° E. (Arrian, 
iii. I, p. 156; Q. Curt. iv. 8. § 2.) On his voyage 
from Memphis to Canobus he was struck by the 
natural advantages of the little town of Rhacotis, 
on the norlh-ea.stem angle of the Lake Mareotis. 
The harbour of Rhaedtis, with the adjacent island 
of Pharos, had been from very remote ages (Horn. 
Od. iv. 355) the resort of Greek and Phoenician 
sea-rovers, and in tlie foimer place the Pharaohs kept 
a permanent garrison, to prevent foreigners entering 
their dominions by any other approach than the city 
of Naucratis and the Canobic branch of the Kile. 
At Rhacotis Alexander determined to construct the 
future capital of his western conquests. His archi- 
tect Deinocrates was instructed to survey the harbour, 
and to draw out a plan of a military and commercial 
metropolis of the first rank. (Vitniv. ii. proem. ; 
Solin.c.32 ; Amm. Marc.xxii.40; Yal.Max.i. 4.§ 1.) 
The ground-plan was traced by Alexander himself; 
the building was commenced immediately, but the 
city was not completed until the reign of the second 
monarch of the Lagid line, Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
It continued to receive embellishment and extension 
from nearly every monarch of tliat dynasty. The plan 
of Deinocrates w'as carried out by another architect, 
named Gleomenes, of Kaucratis. (Justin, xm.4. § 1.) 
Ancient w:riters (Strab. p. 791, seq.; Pint. Alex. 
26; Plin. v. 10. s. 11) compare the general form 
of Alexandreia to the cloalc (chlamys) woni by the 
Macedonian cavalry. It was of an oblong figure, 
rounded at the SE. and SW, extremities. Its length 
from E. to W. was nearly 4 miles; its breadth from 
S. to N. nearly a mile, and its circumference, ac- 
cording to Pliny (I c.) w'as about 15 miles. The 
interior was laid out in parallelograms : the streets 
crossed one another at right angles, and were all 
wide enough to admit of both wheel carriages and 
foot-passengers. Two grand thoroughfares nearly 
bisected the city. They ran in straight lines to its 
four principal gates, and each was a plethrura, or 
about 200 feet wide. The longest, 40 stadia in 
length, ran from the Canobic gate to that of the 
Necropolis (E. — W.): the shorter, 7 — 8 stadia in 
length, extended from the Gate of the Sun to the 
Gate of the Moon (S. — N.). On its northern side 
Alexandreia was hounded by the sea, sometimes de- 
nominated the Egyptian Sea: on the south by the 
Lake of Marea or Mareotis; to the west were the 
Necropolis and its numerous gardens; to the east 
the Eleusinian road and the Great Hippodrome. The 
tongue of land upon which Alexandreia stood was 
singularly adapted to a commercial city. The island 
of Pharos broke the force of the north wind, and of 
the occasional high floods of the MediteiTanean. 
The headland of Lochias sheltered its liarbours to 
the east; the Lake Mareotis was both a wet-dock 
and the general haven of the inland navigation of 
the Nile- valley, whether direct from Syene, or by 
the royal canal from Arsinoe on the Red Sea, while 
various other canals connected the lake with the 
Deltaic ^ranches of the river. The springs of Rha- 
c6tis were few and brackish; but an aqueduct con- 
veyed the Nile water into the southern section of tlxe 
city, and tanks, many of which are still in use, dis- 
tributed fresh water to both public and private edi- 
fices. (Hirtius, B. Alex. c. 5.) The soil, partly 
sandy and partly calcareous, rendered drainage 
nearly superfluous. The fogs which periodically 
linger on the shores Gyrene and Egypt were dis- 
persed by the north winds which, in the summer 
season, ventilate the Delta; while the salubrious 
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atmosphere for which Alexandrcia was celebrated 
was directly favoured by the Lal^e ]\Xareotis, whose 
bed was annually filled from the Kile, and the 
mksma incident to lagoons scattered hy the re- 
gular influx of its purifying floods. The inclina- 
tion of the streets from cast to west concurred with 
these causes to render Alexandreia healthy; since it 
broke the force of the Etesian or northern breezes, 
atid dhlksed an e([uable temperature over the city. 
Kcr were its militaiy less striking than, its com- 
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mercial advantages. Its harbours were sufficiently 
capacious to admit of large fleets, and sulBcientiy 
contracted at thcii" entrance to he defended hj booms 
and chains. A number of small islands around the 
Pharos and the harbours were occupied with forts, 
and the approach from the north was further se- 
cured by the difficulty of navigating among the 
limestone reefs and mud-banks which front the de* 
bouchure of the Kiie. 



!. Acrolochias. 

2. Lochias. 

3. Closed or Royal Port. 

4. Antirliodos. 

5. Royal Dockyards. 

6. Poseideion. 

7. City Dockyards and Quays. 

8. Gate of the !Moon. 

9. Kibotus, Basin of Euuostus. 

10. Great Mole (Heptastadimn). 

11. Ennostus, Haven of Happy Retuni. 

12. The Island Pharos. 

13. The Tower Pharos (Diamond-Rock). 

14. The Pirates* Bay. 

15. Regio Judaeorum, 

16. Theatre of the Museum. 

We shall first describe the harbour-line, and next 
the interior of the city. 

The harbour-line commenced from the east with 
the peninsular strip Lochias, which terminated sea- 
ward in a fox-t called Acro-Lochias, the modem 
Pharillon, The rains of a pier on the eastern 
side of it mark an ancient landing-place, pi'obably 
belonging to the Palace which, with its groves and 
gardens, occupied tliis Peninsula. Like all the prin- 
cipal buildings of Alexantdreia, it commanded a view 
of the bay and the Pharos, The Lochias formed, with 
the islet of Antirliodus, the Closed or Royal Port, 
which was kept exclusively for the kingk gallies, 
and around the head of which were the Royal Dock- 
yai‘ds. West of the Closed Port was the Poseideion 
OK Temple of Neptune, where embarking and retum- 
ing mariners registered their -^ws. The northern 
point of this temple was called the Timonium, 
whither the defeated triumvir M. Antonius retired 
after his flight from Actium in b. c. 31. (Pint. 


17. Stadium. 

18. Library and Muiseiim. 

19. Soma. 

20. Dicasterium. 

21. Paniiim. 

22. Serapeion. 

23. RhacOtis. 

. 24. Lake Mareotis. 

25. Canal to Lake Mareotis. 

26. Aqueduct from the Nile. 

27. Necropolis. 

28. Hippodrome. 

29. Gate of the Suu. 

30. Amphitheatre. 

31. Emporium or Royal Exchange. 

32. Arsinoemn. 

Anton. 69.) Between Lochias and the Great Mole 
(Heptastadium) was the Greater Harbour, and on 
fee western side of the Mole was the Haven of 
Happy Return (eiiwcrros), connected by the basin 
(wt^wToy, chest) with the canal that led, by one arm, 
to the Lake Mareotis, and by the other to the Canobic 
arm of the Nile. The haven of “ Happy Return 
fronted the quarter of the city called Rhacotis. It 
was less difficult of access than the Greater Har- 
bour. as the reefs and shoals lie principally NE. of 
the Pharos. Its modern name is the Old Port. 
From the Poseideion to the Mole the shore was 
lined with dockyards and warehouses, upon whose 
broad granite quays ships discharged their lading 
without the intervent^^ of boats. On the western 
horn of the Eunostus -were public granaries. 

Fronting the city, and sheltering both its har- 
bours, lay the long narrow island of Pharos. It "was 
a dazzling white calcareous x'ock, about a mile from 
Alexandreia, and, according to Strabo, 150 stjtdia 
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from the Canobic mouth of the Nile. At its eastern ' 
point stood the fur-famed lighthouse, the work of So- 
strates of Cnidus, and, nearer the Heptastadium, w^as 
a temple of Phtah or Hephaestus. The Pharos was 
begun by Ptolemy Soter, but completed by his suc- 
cessor, and dedicated by him to “ the gods So- 
teres,” or Soter and Berenice, his parents. (Strab. p. 
792.) It consisted of several stories, and is said to 
have been four hundred feet in height. The old 
light-house of Alexandreia still occupies the site of 
its ancient predecessor. A deep bay on the northern 
side of the island was called the “ Pirates’ Plaven,” 
from its having been an early place of refuge for 
Cariaii and Samian mariners. The islets which 
stnd the northern coast of Pharos became, in the 
4th and 5th centuries A. i)., the resort of Christian 
anchorites. The island is said by Strabo to have 
been nearly desolated by Juliijs Caesar when he was 
besieged by the Alexandrians in B. o. 46. (Hirt. 
B,Alex,l7,) 

The Pharos was connected with the mainland by 
an artificial mound or causeway, called, from its 
length (7 stadia, 4270 English feet, or | of a mile), 
the Pleptastadium. There were two breaks in the 
* Mole to let the water flow through, and prevent the 
accumulation of silth; over these passages bridges 
were laid, which could be raised up at need. The 
temple of Hephaestus on Pharos stood at one ex- 
tremity of the Mole, and the Gate of the Moon on 
the mainland at the other. The foim of the Hepta- 
stadium can no longer be distinguished, since modem 
Alexandreia is principally erected upon it, and upon 
the earth which has accumulated about its piers. It 
probably lay in a direct line between fort CaffareUi 
and the island. 

Interior of tlie Cit^* Alexandreia was divided 
into three regions. (1) The Begio Judaeorum, (2) 
The Brucheium or Pyrucheium, the Koyal or Greek 
Quarter. (3) Tlie Ehacdtis or Egyptian Quarter. 
This division corresponded to the three original con- , 
stituents of the Alexandrian poj)ulation (rpia yepyjy 
Polyb, xxxiv. 14 ; Strab. p. 797, seq.) After 
B. c. 31 the Eomans added a fourth element, but 
this vras principally military and financial (the garri- 
son, the government, and its official staff, and the 
negotiatores), and confined to the Eegion Bmcheiuin. 

1. Megio Judaeorum, or Jews’ Quarter, occupied 
the NE. angle of the city, and was encompassed by 
the sea, the city walls, and the Brucheium. Like 
the Jewry of modem European cities, it had walls 
and gates of its own, which were at times highly 
necessary for its security, since between the Alexan- 
drian Greeks and Jews frequent hostilities raged, 
inflamed both by political jealousy and religious 
hatred. The Jews were governed by their own 
Ethnarcb, or Arabarclies (Joseph. Antiq. xiv, 7. § 2, 
10. § 1, xvni. 6. § 3, xix. 5. § 2, B. J. ii. 18. § 7), 
by a sanhedrim or senate, and their owm national 
la,ws. Augustus Caesar, in b. c. 31, granted to the 
Al(?xan.drian Jew-s equal pririleges with their Greek 
fellow' citizens, and recorded his grant by a public 
inscription. (Id. Antiq. xii. 3, c. Apion. 2.) Pliilo 
Judaeus (JLegat. in Caium) gives a full account of 
the immunities of the Begio Judaeoram. They 
were frequently confiiuned or annulled by succes- 
.sive Eonian emperors. (Sharpe, Mist of Bggpt, 
p. 347, seq. 2nd edit.) 

2, JSrmheium, or Pyrucheium ITvjOo- 

Xetov, SaJmasius, ad Spartian, Hadrian, c. 20), the 
Royal or Greek Quarter, was bounded to the S. and 
E. by the city walls, N. by the Greater Harbour, 
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[ and W. by the region EhacStis and the main street 
I which connected the Gate of the Sun with that of 
4he Moon and the Heptastadium. It was also sur- 
I rounded by its own walls, and was the quarter in 
I which Caesar defended himself against the Alex- 
! «nndrians. (Hirtius, B,Alex. 1.) The Bmeheium 
was bisected by the High Street, which ran from the 
Canobic Gate to the Necropolis, and was supplied 
with water from the Nile by a tunnel or aqueduct, 
which entered the city on the south, and passed a 
little to the west of the Gymnasium. This w^as the 
quarter of the Alexandrians proper, or Hellenic citi- 
zens, the Royal Besidence, and the district in which 
were contained the most conspicuous of the public 
buildings. It was so much adorned and extended 
by the later Ptolemies that it eventually occupied 
one-fifth of the entire city. (Plin. v. 10. s. 11.) It 
contained the following remarkable edifices: On the 
Lochias, the Palace of the Ptolemies, with the smaller 
palaces appropriated to their children and the adja- 
cent gardens and groves. The far-famed Library 
and Museum, with its Theatre for lectures and 
public assemblies, connected with one another and 
with the palaces by long colonnades of the most 
costly marble from the Egyptian quarries, and 
adorned with obelisks and sphinxes taken from the 
Pharaonic cities. The Library contained, according 
to one acconnt, 700,000 volumes, according to 
another 400,000 (Joseph. Antiq. xii- 2 ; Atlien. i. 
p. 3); part, however, of this unrivalled collection was 
lodged in the temple of Serapis, in the quarter Bha- 
cStis. Here were deposited the 200,000 volm);es 
collected by the kings of Pergamus, and presented 
by M. Antonius to Cleopatra. The library of the 
Museum was destroyed dming the blockade of Julius 
Caesar in the Bracheium ; that of the Serapeion 
was fi*equently injured by the civil broils of Alex- 
andreia, and especially when that temple was de- 
stroyed by the Cbustian fanatics in the 4th century' 
I A. J>, It was finally destroyed by the orders of tlie 
I khalif Omar, a. d. 640. The collection was begun 
by Ptolemy Soter, augmented by his successors, — 
for the worst of the Lagidae were patrons of litera- 
ture, — and respected, if not increased, by the Cae- 
sars, who, like Hieir predecessors, appointed and sala- 
ried the librarians and tlie professors of the Museum. 
The IMacedonian kings replenished the shelves of the 
Library zealously but unscrupulously, since they laid 
an embargo on all books, whether public or private 
property, which were brought to Alexandreia, retained 
the originals, and gave copies of them to their proper 
owners. In this w'ay Ptolemy Euergetes (b. c. 246 
— 221") is said to have got possession of authentic 
copies of the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and to have returned transcripts of them to 
the Athenians, with an accompanying compensation 
of fifteen talents. The Museum succeeded the once 
renowned college of Heliopolis as the University of 
Egyp)t. ^It contained a great hall or banqueting 
room (oticos peyas), where the professors dined in 
common; an exterior peristyle, or corridor (TreptTra- 
toQ, for exercise and ambulatory lectures; a theatre 
vrhei'e public disputations and scholastic festivals 
W’'ereheld; chambers for the difierent professors; and 
possessed a botanical garden which Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus enriched with tropical flora (Philostrat. Vit. 
Apollon, vi. 24), and a menagerie (Athen, xiv. p, 
654). ’ It w'^as divided into four principal sections, — 
poetry, mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, — and 
enrolled among its professors or pupils the illustrious 
names of Euclid,, Ctesibius, Callimachus, Aratiis, 
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Aristophanes and Aristarchus, the critics and gram- quays of the Tiber presented no such spectacle as 
marians, the two Heros, Ammonius Saccas, Po- the Emporium. In the aeventh century, when the 
iemo, Clemens, Origen, Athanasius, Theon and his Arabs entered Alexandreia, the Brucheiiim was in 
celebrated daughter Hypatia, with many others, ruins and almost deserted. 

Amid the turbulent factions and frequent calamities 3. The Rhacotis^ or Egyptian Quarter^ occupied 
of Alexandreia, the Museum maintained its reputa- the site of the ancient RhacDlis. Its principal build- 
tion, until the Saracen invasion in a. d. 640. The ings were granaries along the western arm of the 
emperors, like their predecessors the Ptolemies, kept cibotus or basin, a stadium, and the Temple of Se~ 
in their own hands the nomination of the President rapis. The Serapeion -was erected by the first or 
of the Museum, who was considered one of the font second of the Ptolemies. The image of the god, 
chief magistrates of the city. For the Alexandiian which was of wood, was according to Clemens (Clo- 
Libmry and Museum the following works may be con- mens Alex. Protrept. c. 4, § 48), inclosed or plated 
suited: — Strab. pp. 609, 791, seq. ; Vitruv. vii. over with layers of eveiy kind of metal and precious 
prooemr^ Joseph. Antiq. xii. 2, c. Apion. ii. 7 ; stones : it seems also, either from the smoke of in- 
Glern. Alex. Strom, i. 22 ; Cyrill. Hieros. Catecket. cense or from varnish, to have been of a black colour, 
iv, 34; Epiphan. Mem, et Pond. c. 9; Augustin. Its origin and import are doubt I'ul. Serapis is some- 
Ciu. I), xviii. 42; Lipsius, do BiUiotU, § ii.; Bo- times defined to be Osiri-Apis; and sometimes the 
rtamy, Mem. de TAcud. des Inser. ix. 10; Matter, Sinopite Zeus, which may imply either that he 
VEcoU WAlexomdrie^ vol. i. p. 47; Fabric, was brought from the MU Sinopeion near Memphis, 
Graec. vol. iii. p. 500. or from Sinope in Pontus, whence Ptolemy Soter 

In the Brncheium also stood the Caesarium, or or Philadelphus is said to have imported it to 
Temple of the Caesars, where divine honours wem adorn his new capital. That the idol was a pan- 
paid to the emperors, deceased or living. Its site is theistic emblem may be inferred, both from the ma- 
still marked by the two granite obelisks called “ Cleo- terhils of wMch it was composed, and from its being 
patra’s Needles,” near which is a tower perhaps not adopted by a dynasty of sovereigns who sought to- 
inappropriately named the “ Tower of the Eomans.” blend in one mass the creeds of Hellas and Egypt. 
Proceeding w’estward, we come to the public gra- The Serapeion was destroyed in a. d. 390 by Theo- 
naries (Caesar, B. Civ, iii. 112) and the Mausoleum philus, patriarch of Alexaiidreia, in obedience to the 
of the Ptolemies, which, from its containing the body rescript of the emperor Theodosius, which abolished 
of Alexander the Great, was denominated Soma paganism ( Codex Theodos, xvi. 1 , 2).* The Cop- 
(2<5^a, or Strab. p. 794), The remains of tic population of tliis quarter were not properly Alex- 

fclie Macedonian hero were originally inclosed in a andrian citizens, but enjoyed a fmnchise inferior 
coffin of gold, which, about b. g. 118, was stolen by to that of the Greeks. (Plin. Epist, x. 5. 22, 23; 
Ptolemy Soter IL, and replaced by one of glass, in Joseph, c. Apion. c. 2. § 6.) The Alexandreia which 
which the corpse was riewed by Augustus in b. c. the Arabs besieged was nearly identical with the 
30. (Sueton. Octav. 18.) A building to which Rhae6tis. It had suflered many calamities both 
tradition assigns the name of the “ Tomb of Alex- from civil feud and from foreign war. Its Serapeion 
under ” is found among the ruins of the old city, but was twice consumed by fire, once in the reign of 
its site does not correspond with that of the Soma. Marcus Aurelius, and again in that of Gommodus. 
It is much reverenced by the Moslems. In form it But this district survived both the Regw Judaeorum 
resembles an ordinaiy sheikhas tomb, and it stands to and the Brucheium, 

the west of the road leading from the Frank Quarter Of the remarkable beauty of Alexandreia Qi 
to the Pompey’s -Pillar Gate. In the Soma were also ’AAe|dy§pe<a, Athen. i. p. 3), we have the testi- 
deposited the remains of M. Antonius, the only alien mony of nmnerous writers who saw it in its prime, 
admitted into the Mausoleum (Pint. Ant, 82). In Ammianus (xxii. 16) calls it “ vertex omnium civi- 
this quarter also were the High Court of Justice (i?»- tatum; ” Strabo (xvii. p. 832) describes it as /A 67 icr- 
cosfierjbm), in winch, under the Ptolemies, the senate *rov iptrope^oy ttjs oimvpeyTis-, Theocntiis (Idyll 
assembled and discharged such magisterial duti^ as xvii.), Philo (ad Place, ii, p. 541), Eustathius (IL 
a nearly despotic government allowed to them, and B.), Gregory of Nyssa ( Vit. Gregor. Tkammtiirg.')^ 
where afterwards the Roman Juridicus held Ms ' and many others, write in the same strain. (Comp, 
court. A stadium, a gymnasium, a palaestra, and an Hiodor. xvii. 52 ; Pausan. viii. 33.) Perhaps, how- 
amphitheatre, provided exercise and amusement for ever, one of the most striking descriptions of its 
the spectacle-loving Alexandrians. The Arsinoemn, effect upon a stranger is that of AcMlles Tatius in 
on the western side of the Brucheium, was a monu- his romance of Cleitophon and Leucippe (v. 1). Its 
ment raised by Ptolemy Philadelphus to the memory dilapidation was not the effect of time, but of the 
of Ms favourite sister Arsinoe ; and the Panium was hand of man. Its dry atmosphere preserved, for cen- 
a stone mound, or cone, with a spiral ascent on the turies after their erection, the sharp outline and gay 
outside, from whose summit was visible every quarter colours of its buildings; and when in a. d. 120 the 
of the city. The purpose of this structure is, how- emperor Hadrian surveyed Alexandreia, he beheld 
ever, not ascertained. The edifices of the Brucheium almost the virgin city of the Ptolemies. (Spartian. 

had been so arranged by Deinocrates as to command 

a prospect of the Great Harbour and the Pharos. 

In its centre was a spacious square, surrounded by * The following references will aid the reader in 
cloisters and flanked to the north by the quays — forming his own opinion respecting the much con- 
the Emporium, or Alexandrian Exchange. Hither, troverted question of the origin and meaning of 
for nearly right centuries, every nation of the civil- Serapis: — Tac. BiM, iv. 84; Macrob. i. 29; 
ized world sent its representatives. Alexandreia had Vopisens, Satwrnin. 8; Amm. Marc. xx. 16; Plut. 
inherited the commerce of both Tyre and Carthage, Is. et Odr. cc. 27, 28; Lactant. Inst. i. 21 ; Clem, 
and collected in this area the traffic and speculation Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. 4. § 31, Strom, i. !; ■ Au- 
of three continents. The Romans admitted Alex- gust. Civ. X>, xviii. 5 ; Mem. de T Acad, des imer. 
andreia to be the second cjty of the world; but the vol. x. p. 500; Gibbon, i>. and F. xxriii. p. 113. 
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Hadrian, a, 12.) It suffered much from the intestme 
feuds of the Jews and Greeks, and the Brucheiam 
was nearly rebuilt by the emperor Gallienus, A. l>. 
260 — 8. But the zeal of its Christian population 
was more destructive; and the Saracens only com- 
pleted their previous wor'k of demolition. 

Population o f A lexa^idreia. Diodorus Siculus, who 
visited Alezandreia about b. c. 58, estimates (xvii. 
52) its free citizens at 300,000, to which sum at least 
an equal nmnber must be added for slaves and casual 
residents. Besides Jews, Greeks, and Egyptians, 
the population consisted, according to Dion Chry- 
sostom, who saw the city in A. d. 69 (^Orat xxxii.), 
of “Italians, Syrians, Libyans, Cilicians, Aethiopians, 
Arabians, Bactrians, Persians, Scythians, and In- 
dians;” and Polybius (sxxix. 14) and Strabo 
(p, 797) confirm his statement. Ancient writers 
■generally give the Alexandrians an ill name, as 
a double-tongued (Hirtius, J3, Alex. 24), factious 
(Trebell. Poll. Trip. Tyran. c. 22), irascible (PhiL 
adv. Place, ii. p. 519), blood-thirsty, yet cowardly 
set (Dion Cass. i. p. 621). Athenaeus speaks of 
them as a jovial, boisterous race (x. p. 420), and 
mentions their passion for music and the number and 
strange appellations of their musical iustruments 
(id. iv. 176, xiv. p. 654). Dion Chrysostom (Orat. 
xxxii.) upbraids them with their levity, their insane 
love of spectacles, horse races, gambling, and dissi- 
pation. They were, however, singularly industrious. 
Besides their export trade, the city was full of manu- 
factories of paper, linen, glass, and muslin (Yopisc. 
Saturn. 8). Even the lame and blind had their 
occupations. For their rulers, Greek or Roman, they 
invented nicknames. The better Ptolemies and Cae- 
sars smiled at these affronts, while Physcon and 
CaracfiUa repaid them by a general massacre. For 
more particular information respecting Alexandreia 
we refer to Matter, VEcole dAUxandrie, 2 vols. ; 
the article Al&xamdn'inische Sclmle ” in Pauly’s 
Real Encychpaedie ,* and to Mr. Sliarp’s History 
of Egypt, 2nd ed. 

Tlie OovemTmnt of Alexandreia. Under the 
Ptolemies the Alexandrians possessed at least the 
semblance of a constitution. Its Greek inhabitants 
enjoyed the privileges of bearing arms, of meeting io 
the Gymnasium to discuss their general interests, 
and to petition for redress of grievances; and they 
were addressed in royal proclamations as “ Men of 
Macedon.” But they had no political constitution 
able to resist tlie grasp of despotism; and, after the * 
reigns of the first tliree kings of the Lagid house, 
were deprived of even the shadow of freedom. To 
this end the division of the city into three nations 
directly contributed; for the Greelcs were ever ready 
to take up arms against the Jews, and the Egyp- 
tians feared and contemned them both. A conmir- 
himn, indeed, existed between the latter and the 
Greeks. (Letroiine, Inser. i. p. 99.) Of the govern- 
ment of the Jews by an Ethnarch and a Sanhedrim 
we have already spoken : how the quarter RhacStis 
was administered we do not know; it was probably 
under a priesthood of its own: but we find in in- 
scriptions and in other scattered notices that the 
Greek population was divided into tribes (<^>vA«i), 
and into wards (^Tjpoi'). The tribes were nine in 
number (’AX^clts, *ApiadAs, ^.-ijiayeipis, Aiouvcrh, 
Evvds, Beerris, BoavTls, Mapeovis^ "iZracpvKis). 
(Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina, p.346, seq. Berl. 
1843.) There was, indeed, some variation in the 
appellations of the tribes, since Apollonius of Rhodes, 
the author of the Argonautica, belonged to a tribe 
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called IXroA total's. {Vit^Apoll. Rhod. ed. Brunk.) 
The senate was elected from the principal members 
of the wards ( A77/xdT«i). Its functions were chiefly 
judicial. In inscriptions we meet with the titles 
yvpvacn&px^fis, diKaioBSrTjs, t/Trojxvrjfiaroypaipos, 
oryopavopos, &c. (Letronne, Recmil 
des imer. Gr. et Lat. de VEgypte, vol. i. 1842, 
Paris; id. Recherches powr servir a TEistoire de 
VEgypte, &c. Paris, 1823 — 8.) BT-om the reign 

of Augustus, B. c. 31, to that of Septiinius Seve- 
rus, A. D. 194, the functions of the senate wen/ 
suspended, and their place supplied by the Roman 
Juridiem, or Chief Justice, whose authority was 
inferior only to that of the Praefectus Augustalis. 
(Winkler, de Jurid. Alex. Lips. 1827 — 8.) The 
latter emperor restored the “Jus huleutarumP 
(Spartian, Seuerus, c. 17.) 

The Roman government of Alexandreia was alto- 
gether peculiar. The country was assigned neither 
to tibe senatorian nor the imperial provinces, but 
was made dependent on the Caesar alone. For 
this regulation there were valid reasons. The Nile- 
valley was not easy of access; might be easily de- 
fend^ by an ambitious prefect; was opulent and 
populous; and was one of the principal granaries of 
Rome. Hence Augustus interdicted the senatorian 
order, and even the more illustrious equites (Tac. 
Arm. ii. 59) from visiting Egypt without special 
licence. The prefect he selected, and his successors 
observed the rule, either from his personal adherents, 
or from equites who looked to him alone for pro- 
motion. Under the prefect, but nominated by the 
emperor, was the Jmidicus who 

presided over a numerous staff of inferior magis- 
trates, and whose decisions could be annulled by the 
prefect, or perhaps the emperor alone. The Caesar 
appointed also the keeper of tlie public records 
(^wropv7jpar6ypa<f>os), the chief of the police (w/c- 
repivhs crTpar7]y6s), the Interpreter of Egyptian 
law (e|7?777T^r nrarpixy vopoiiv), the praefectus an- 
nonae or warden d the markets (^iiripehTfr^js rau 
rg TToXei xpritriiuav), and the President of the Mu- 
seum. All these officers, as Caesaiian nominees, 
woreascaidet-borderedrohe. (Strab. p. 797, seq.) In 
other respects the domination of Rome was highly 
conducive to the welfare of Alexandreia. Trade, 
which had declined tinder the later Ptolemies, 
revived and attained a prosperity hitherto unex- 
ampled: the army, instead of being a horde of lawless 
and oppressive mercenaries, was restrained under 
strict discipline : the privileges and national customs 
of the three constituents of its population were re- 
spected: the luxury of Rome gave new vigom: to 
commerce with the East; the corn-supply to Italy 
promoted the cultivation of the Delta and the busi- 
ness of the Emporium; and the frequent inscription 
of the imperial names upon the temples attested that 
Alexandreia at least h^ benefited by exchanging 
the Ptolemies for the Caesars. 

The History of Alexandreia may be divided 
into three periods. (1) The Hellenic. (2) The 
Roman, (3) The Christian. The details of the 
first of these may be read in the History of the 
Ptolemies of Biogr. vol. iii. pp. 565 — 599), 
Here it will suffice to remark, that the city pros- 
pered under the wisdom of Soter and the genius of 
Philadelphus ; lost somewhat of its Hellenic cha- 
racter under Euergetes, and began to decline under 
Philopator, who was a mere Eastern despot, sur- 
rounded and governed by women, eunuchs, and fa- 
vourites, From Epiphanes downwards these evils 
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were aggravated. The army was disorgaBised f trade j 
and agriculture declined ; the Alexandrian p^ple , 
grew more seivile and vicious: even the Museum 
exhibited symptoms of decrepitude. Its professors 
continued, indeed, to cultivate science and criticism, 
but invention and taste had expired. It depended 
upon Eome whether Alexandreia should become 
tributary to Antioch, or receive a proconsul from the 
senate. The wars of Rome with Carthage, Macedon, 
and Syria alone deferred the deposition of the La- 
gidae. The influence of Borne in the Ptolemaic 
kingdom commenced properly in b. c. 204, when 
the guardians of Epiphanes placed their infant ward 
under the protection of the sepate, as his only refuge 
against the designs of the Macedonian and Syrian 
monarchs. (Justin, xxx. 2.) M- Aemilius Eepidus 
was appointed guardian to the young Ptolemy, and 
the legend “ Tutor Regis'^ upon the Aemilian coins - 
commemorates this trust. (EcMiel, vol. v. p. 123.) j 
In B. c. 163 the Romans adjudicated between the 
brothers Ptolemy Philometor and Euergetes. The 
latter received Cyrene ; . the former retained Alex- 
andreia and Egypt. In b. c. 145, Scipio Africanus i 
the yonnger was appointed to settle the distractions j 
which ensued upon the murder of Eupator. (Justin, j 
xxxviii. 8 ; Cic. Acad, Q. iv. 2, iii. 2 ; Diod. | 
Legat. 32; Gell. N, A. xviii. 9.) An inscription, | 
of about this date, recorded at Delos the existence of i 
amity between Alexandreia and Rome, (Letronne, ! 
Insor, vol. i. p. 102.) In b.c.97, Ptolemy Apion de- 
vised by will the province of Gyrene to the Roman se- 
nate (Liv. Ixx. Ej?zi.),and his example was followed, 
in B. c. 80, by Ptolemy Alexander, who bequeathed 
to them Alexandreia and his kingdom. The bequest, 
however, was not immediately enforced, as the re- 
public was occupied with civil convulsions at home. 
Twenty years later Ptolemy Auletes mortgaged his 
revenues to a wealthy Roman senator, Rabirius Pos- 
tuinus (Cic. Fragm. xvii. Orelli, p. 458), and in 
B. 0. 55 Alexandreia was drawn into the immediate 
vortex of the Roman revolution, and from this period, 
until its submission to Augustus in b. c. 30, it fol- 
lowed the fortunes alternately of Pompey, Gabhiius, 
Caesar, Cassius the liberator, and M. Antonins. 

The wealth of Alexandreia in the last century b.o. 
may be inferred from the fact, that, in b.c. 63, 6250 
talents, or a million sterling, were paid to the trea- 
sury as port dues alone. (Diod. xvii. 52; Strab. 
p.832,) Under the emperors, the history of Alex- 
andreia exhibits little variety. It was, upon the 
whole, leniently governed, for it was the interest of 
the Caesars to be generally popular in a city which 
commanded one of the granaries of Rome. Augustus, 
indeed, marked his displeasure at the support given 
to M. Antonius, by building Nicopolis about three 
miles to the east of the Canobic gate as its rival, and 
by depriving the Greeks of Alexandi-eia of the only 
political distinction which the Ptolemies had left them 
— the judicial functions of the senate. The city, 
however, shared in the general prosperity of Egypt 
under Roman rule. The portion of its population 
tliat came most frequently in collision with the 
executive was that of the Jewish Quarter. Some- 
times emperors, lilce Caligula, demanded that the 
imperial effigies or military . standards should he 
set up in their temple, at others the Greeks ridi- 
culed or outraged tiie Hebrew ceremonies. Both 
litese causes were attended -with sanguinary results, 
and even with general pillage and burning of the 
city; Alexandreia was favoured by Claudius, who 
added a wii^ to the Museum ; was threatened with 
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a visit from Nero, who coveted the skilful applause 
of its claqueurs in the theatre (Sueton. Ner. 20); 
was the head-quarter, for some months, of Vespasian 
(Tac. Bist. iii. 48, iv. 82) during the civil wars 
which preceded his accession; was subjected to mili- 
tary lawlessness under Domitian (Juv. Sat. xvi.); 
was governed mildly by Trajan, who even supplied 
the city, during a dearth, with com (Plin. Panegyr. 
31. § 23); and .was visited by Hadrian in a. d, 122, 
who has left a graphic picture of the population. 
(Vopise. 8.) The first important change 

in their polity was that introduced by the emperor 
Seyems in a. d. 196. The Alexandrian Greeks 
were no longer formidable; and Severus accordingly 
restored their senate and municipal government. 
He also ornamented the city with a temple of Rhea, 
and with a public bath — Thermae Sejjtmianas, 

Alexandreia, however, suffered more from a single 
visit of Garacalla than from the tyranny or caprice 
of any of Ins predecessors. That emperor had been 
ridiculed by its satirical populace for affecting to be 
the Achilles and Alexander of his time. The ru- 
mours or caricatures which reached him in Italy were 
not forgotten on his tour through the provinces; and 
although he was greeted with hecatombs on his arri- 
val at Alexandreia in a. d. 211 (Herodian. iv. 9), 
he did not omit to repay the insult by a general mas- 
sacre of tlie youth of military age. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxvii. 22; Spartian. CaracalL 6.) Caracalla also 
introduced some impoi'tant changes in the civil rela- 
tions of the Alexandrians. To mark his displeasure 
with the Greeks, he admitted the chief men of the 
quarter Rhaedtis — - i. e. native Egyptians — into 
the Roman senate (Dion Cass. li. 17; Spartian. 
CaracalL 9); he patronised a temple of Isis at 
Rome; and he punished the citizens of the Bracheiura 
by retrenching their public games and their allow- 
ance of com. The Greek quarter was charged with 
the maintenance of an additional Roman garrison, 
and its inner walls were repaired and lined with 
forts. 

From the works of Aretaens (efe Morb. Acut, 
i.) we learn that Alexandreia was visited by a pes- 
tilence in the reign of Gallus, a. j>. 253. In 265, 
the prefect Aemilianus was proclaimed Caesar 
by his soldiers. (Trebell. Pol, Tmg. Tyrann, 22, 
Gcdlien. 4.) In 270, the name of Zenobia, queen 
of Palmyra, appears on the Alexandrian coinage; 
and the city had its full share of the evils con- 
sequent upon the frequent revolutions of the Ro- 
man empire. (Vopisc. Aurelian. 32.) After this 
period, A. D. 271, ijexandreia lost much of its pre- 
domimnee in Egypt, since the native population, 
hardened by repeated wars, and reinforced by Ara- 
bian immigrants, had become a martial and turbulent 
race. In a. d. 297 (Eutrop. ix. 22), Diocletian be- 
sieged and regained Alexandreia, which had declared 
itself in favour of the usurper Achilleus. The em- 
peror, however, made a lenient use of Ms victory, 
and purchased the favour of the populace by an 
increased largess of corn. The column, now well 
known as Pompey’s Pillar, once supported a statue 
of tliis emperor, and still bears on its base the in- 
scription, “ To the most honoimed emperor, the de- 
liverer of Alexandreia, the invincible Diocletian." 

Alexandreia had i1^ full share of the persecutions 
of this reign. The Jewish rahbimsm and Greek 
philosophy of the city had paved the way for Chris- 
tianity, and the serious temper of the Egyptian 
population symjmthised with the earnestness of the 
new faith. The Christian population of Alexari- 
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dreia was accordingly numerous when the imperial 
edicts were put in force. Nor were martyrs wanting. 
The city was already an episcopal see; and its bishop 
Peter, with the presbyters Faustus, Dins, and Am- 
rnonius, were among the first victims of Diocletian’s 
rescript. The Christian annals of Alexandreia have 
so little that is peculiar to the city, that it will 
suffice to refer the reader to the general history of 
the Church. 

It is more interesting to turn from the Arian and 
Atlianasian feuds, which sometimes deluged the 
streets of the city with b'ood, and sometimes made 
necessary the inteiwention of the Prefect, to the 
■aspect which Alexandreia presented to the Arabs, in' 
A. D. 640, after so many revolutions, civil and re- 
ligious. The Pharos and Heptastadium were still 
uninjured : the Sebaste or Caesarium, the Soma, and 
the Quarter Khac6tis, retained almost their original 
grandeur. But the Hippodrome at the Canobic 
Gate was a ruin, and a new Museum had replaced 
in the Egyptian Region the more ample structure of 
the Ptolemies in the Brucheium. The Greek quar- 
ter was indeed nearly deserted : the Eegio Judaeonim 
'Was occupied by a few miserable tenants, who pur- 
chased from the Alexandrian patriarch the right to 
follow their national law. The Serapeion had been 
converted into a Cathedral; and some of the more 
conspicuous buildings of the Hellenic city had be- 
come the Christian Churches of St. Mark, St. John, 
St. Mary, &c. Yet Aimmi reported to his master 
the Khalif Omar that Alexandreia was a city con- 
taming four thousand palaces, four thousand public 
baths, fom* hundred theatres, forty thousand Jews 
who paid tribute, and twelve thousand persons who 
sold, herbs. (Eutych, AnnaL a. d. 640.) The 
result of Ai'ahian desolation w^as, that the city, which 
hiid dwindled into the Egyptian Quarter, shrunk 
into the limits of the Heptastadium, and, after the 
year 1497, when the Portuguese, by discovering the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope, changed the 
whole cun-ent of Indian trade, it degenerated still 
fui*ther into an obscure town, with a population of 
about 6000, inferior probably to that of the original 
Ehacotis. 

E 2 dm of Alexandreia. These may be divided 
into two classes: (1) indistinguishable mounds of 
masonry; and (2) fragments of buildings which 
may, in some degree, be identified with ancient sites 
or structures. 

“ The Old Town” is surrounded by a double 
wall, with lofty towers, and five gates. The Rosetta 
Gate is the eastern entrance into this circuit; but it 
does not correspond with the old Canobic Gate, which 
was half a mile further to the east. The space in- 
c]t}sed is about 10,000 feet in length, and in its 
breadth varies from 3200 to 1600 feet. It contains 
generally shapeless masses of ruins, consisting of 
shattered columns and capitals, cisterns choked with 
rubbish, and fragments of pottery and glass. Some 
of the mounds are covered by the villas and gardens of 
the wealthier inhabitants of Alexandreia. Nearly in 
the centre of the inclosm-e, and probably in the High 
Street between the Canobic and Necropolitan Gates, 
stood a few years since three granite columns. They 
were nearly opposite the Mosque of . St. Athanasius, 
and were perhaps the last remnants of the colonnade 
w'hich lined the High Street. (From this mosque 
was taken, in 1801, the sarcophagus of green 
breccia which is now in the British Museum.) 
Until December, 1841, there was also on the road 
leading to the Rosetta Gate die base of another 
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similar column. But these, as well as other rem- 
nants of the capital of the Ptolemies, have disap- 
peared; although, twenty years ago, the intersection 
of its twm main streets was distinctly visible, at a 
point near the Frank Square, and not very far from 
the Catholic convent. Excavations in the Old 
Town occasionally, indeed, bring to light parts of 
statues, large columns, and fragments of masonry: 
but the ground-plan of Alexandreia is now pro- 
bably lost inretrievably, as the ruins have been con- 
verted into building materials, without note being 
taken at the time of the site or character of the 
remnants removed. Vestiges of baths and other 
buildings may be traced along the inner and outer 
bay; and numerous tanks are still in use winch 
formed part of the cisterns that supplied the city 
with Nile-water. They, were often of considerable 
size; were built under the houses; and, being arched 
and coated with a thick red plaster, have in many 
cases, remained perfect to this day. One set of 
these reservoirs runs parallel to the eastern issue of 
the Malimoodeh Canal, wliich nearly represents the 
old Canobic Canal; others are found in the convents 
which occupy part of the site of the Old Town; 
and others again are met with below the mound of 
Pompey’s Pillar. The descent into these chambers 
is either by steps in the side or by an opening in the 
roof, through wffiich the water is drawn up by 
ropes and buckets. 

The most striking remains of ancient Alexandria 
are the Obelisks and Pompey’s Pillar, The former 
are universally known by the inappropriate name of 
“ Cleopatra’s Needles.” The fame of Cleopatra has 
preserved her memory among the illiterate Arabs, 
who regard her as a kind of enchantress, and ascribe 
to her many of the great works of her capital, — the 
Pharos and Heptastadium included. Meselleh is, 
moreover, the Arabic word for a packing Needle,” 
and is given generally to ohelisl^s. The two columns, 
however, which hear this appellation, are red gi-anite 
obelisks which were brought by one of the Caesam 
from Heliopolis, and, according to Pliny (xxxvi, 9), 
were set up in front of the Sebaste or Caesarium. 
They are about 57 paces apart from each other: one 
is still vei-tical, the other has been thrown Oown. 
They stood each on two steps of white limestone. 
The vertical obelisk is 73 feet high, the diameter at 
its base is 7 feet and 7 inches; the fallen obelisk 
has been mutilated, and, with the same diameter, is 
shorter. The latter was presented by Mohammed 
All to the English government: and tire propriety of 
its removal to England has been discussed during 
tlie present year. Pliny (1. c.) ascribes them to an 
Egyptian king named Mesphres : nor is he altogether 
vTong. The Pharaoh whose oval they exhibit was 
the third Thothmes, and in Manetho’s list tire first 
andsecondThothmes(18th Dynasty; Kenrick, vol.ii. 
p. 199) are written as Mesphra-TIiothraosis, Ra- 
ineses III. and Osirei II., his third successor, have 
also their ovals upon these obelisks. 

Pompey’s Pillar, as it is erroneously termed, is de- 
nominated by the Arabs Amood e sowari; sari or so- 
wari being applied by them to any lofty monument 
which suggests the image of a “ mast.” It might 
more properly he termed Diocletian’s Pillar, since a 
statue of that emperor once occupied its smnmit, com- 
memorating the capture of Alexandreia in A. D. 297, 
after an obstinate siege of eight months. The total 
height of this column is 98 feet 9 inches, the shaft 
is 73 feet, the circumference 29 feet 8 inches, and 
, the diameter at the top of the capital is 1 6 feet 6 
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inches. The sliaft, capital^ and pedestal are ap- 
parently of different ages; the latter are of Tery in- 
ferior 'workmanship to the shaft. The snbstruetions 
of the column are fragments of older monuments, and 
the name of Psammetichus with a few hieroglyphics 
is insciihed upon them. 

The origin of the name Pompey’s Pillar is very 
douhtful. It has been derived from IIo/xTratos, “ con- 
ducting,” since the column served for a land-mark. 
In the inscription copied by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
and llr. Salt, it is stated that “ Publius, the Epareh 
of Egypt ” erected it in honour of Diocletian. For 
Publius it has been proposed to read “ Fompeins.” 
The Pillar originally stood in the centre of a paved 
area beneath the level of the ground, like so many 
of the later Roman memorial columi:&. The pave- 
ment, however, has long been broken up and carried 
away. If Arabian traditions may he trusted, this 
now solitary Pillar once stood in a Stoa with 400 
others, and formed part of the peristyle of the an- 
cient Serapeion. ^ 

Next in interest are the Catacombs or remains of 
the ancient Necropolis beyond the Western Gate. 
The approach to this cemetery was through vineyards 
and gardens, ■which both Atiienaens and Stobo cele- 
brate. The extent of the Catacombs is remarkable: 
they are cut partly in a ridge of sandy calcareous 
stone, and partly in the calcareous rorir that faces 
the sea. They all communicate with the sea by 
narrow vaults, and the most spacious of them is 
about 3830 yds. SW. of Pompey’s Pillar. Their 
style of decoration is purely Greek, and in one of 
the diambers are a Doric entablature and mould- 
ings, which evince no decline in art at the period of 
their erection. Several tombs in that direction, at 
the water’s edge, and some even below its level, are 
entitled “ Bagni di Cleopatra.'^ 

A more particular account of the Buim of Alex- 
andreia will be found in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
T(^ograpky of Thebes, p. 380, seq., and his jffaTid- 
Boohfor Travellers in Egypt, pp.71 — 100, Murray, 
1847. Besides the references already given for 
Alexandreia, i'ts topography and history, the follow- 
ing 'Writers may be consulted: — Strab. p. 791, seq.; 
Ptol, iv. 5. §^9, vii. 5. §§ 13, 14, Sec. &€.; Diod, 
xvii. 52; Pausan. v. 21, viii. 33; Arrian, Essp. 
Alex, in. 1. § 5, s^.; Q. Curtins, iv. 8. §2, x. 10. 
§20; Pint. Alex, 26; Mela, i. 9. § 9; Plim v. 10, ! 
11; Amm. Marc. xxii. 16; It. Anton, pp. 57, 70; 
Joseph. B. J. ii. 28; Polyh. xxxix, 14; Caesar, B. C, 
in. 112. [W. B. D,] 

ALEXANDREIA ^AKe^dvdpeia). Besides the 
celebrated Alexandreia mentioned above, there were 
several other towns of tliis name, founded by Alex- 
ander or his successors. 

1. In Arachosia, also called Alexandropolis, on 
the river Aracbotns; its site is unkno-wn. (Aram. 
Marc, xxiii. 6.) 

2. In Ariaita (y iv *Aplois, or Alexandreia Arion 
as Pliny, vi. 17, names it), the chief city of the 
country, now Herat, the capital of Khorassaxt, a 
town which has a considei'able trade. The tradition 
is that Alexander the Great founded this Alexandreia, 
but like others of the name it was probably only so 
called in honour of him. (Strab. pp. 514, 516,. 723; 
Amm, Marc, xxiii. 6.) 

3. In Bactriana, a town in Bactriana, near : 

Bacfcra (Steph. Byz.). I 

4. In Oarmasiia, the capital of the country, now ■ 
Kerman. (Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6.) 

5. Ad IsauM (j] Kar^ "'lacrov : Akxandreum, ‘ 
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Iskendemn), a town on the east side of tlie Gulf of 
Issns, and probably on or close to the site of the 
Myriandims of Xenophon (^Ancd). i. 4), and Arrian 
ii, 6). It seems probable that the place re- 
ceived a new name in honour of Alexander. Ste- 
phanus mentions both Myriandrus and Alexandreia of 
Cilicia, by which he means this place; but this does 
not prove that there w^ere two to'wns in his time. 
Both Stephanns and Strabo (p. 676) place this Alex- 
andreia in Ciheia [Amanus]. A place called Jacob’s 
Well, in the neiglibonrhood oi Iskenderun, has been 
supposed to be the site of Myriandras {Lotidon Geog, 
Joum. voLvii. p. 414); but no proof is given of this 
^assertion. Iskenderun is about 6 miles SSW. of the 
Pylae Ciliciae direct distance. [AiviAisfos,] The 
place is unhealthy in summer, and contained only 
sixty or seventy mean houses when Niebuhr visited 
it; but in recent times it is said to have improved. 

! (Niebulir, Reiseheschreihung, vol. hi. p. 19; Londm 
Geog. Joum. vol. x, p. 511.) ) 

6. OxiA^A. [SOGDIANA.] 

7. In Paropamisus. [Paropamisadae.] 

8. Troas Q AXe^dvBpeia ij Tpdas), sometimes 
called simply Alexandreia, and sometimes Troas (Acts 
Apost. xvi. 8), now Eski Stamhul or Old StamJbul, 
was situated on the coast of Troas, opposite to the 
south-eastern point of the island of Tenedos, and 
north of Assns. It was founded by Antigonus, one 
of the most able of Alexander’s successors, under the 
name of Antigoneia Troas, and peopled with settlers 
from Scepsis and other neighbouring towns. It was 
improved by Lysimachus king of Thrace, and named 
Alexandreia Troas; but both names, Antigoneia, and 
Alexandreia, appear on some coins. It was a flou- 
rishing place under the Roman empire, and had, re- 
ceived a Roman colony when Strabo wrote (p. 593), 
which was sent in the time of Augustus, as the 
name Col. Avo. Troas on a coin shows. In 
the time of Hadrian an aqueduct several miles in 
length was constructed, partly at the expense of 
Herodes Attiens, to bring water to the city from Ida. 
Many of the supports of the aqueduct still remain, 
but all the arches are broken. The mins of this 
city cover a large sm-flree. Chandler Saji's that tlie 
wsdls, the largest part of which remain, are several 
miles in circumference. The remains of the Thermae 
or baths are very considerable, and doubtless belong 
to the Roman period. There is little marble on the 
site of the city, for the materials have been carried 
off to build houses and public edifices at Constanti- 
nople. The place is now nearly deserted. 

There is a story, perhaps not worth much, that the 
dictator Caesar thought of transferring the seat of 
empire to this Alexandreia or to Ilium (Suet. Com. 
79); ^d some 'writers have conjectured that Au- 
gustus had a like design, as may be inferred from 
the words of Horace (Cann. iii. 3. 37, &c.). It may 
be tme that Constantine thought of Alexandreia 
(Zosim, ii. 30) for his new capital, but in the end 
he made a better selection. 

9. Ultima (^kkeldvbpeia iorxdrr], or ’AA6|ai{/- 
^pierxara,, Appian, Syr. 57), a city founded among 
the ^ythians, according to Appian. It was founded 
by Alexander upon the Jaxartes, which the Greeks 

' c^led the Tanais, as a bulwark against the eastern 
barbarians . The colonists were Hellenic mercenaries, 
Macedonians who were past service, and some of the 
. adjacent barbarians : the city was 60 stadia in circuit. 
(Arrian, Anaib. iv. 1. 3; Curtins, vii. 6.) There is 
no evidence to determine the exact site, which may 
be, that of KhodJe7id, as some suppose. [G. L.j 
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ALEXANDRI ARAE or COLUMHAE (ot 
’AAe^avSpov (^xajj^oi). It was a well-knowix (iustom 
of the ancient conquerors from Sesostris downwards 
to mark their progress, and especially its furthest 
limits, by monuments ; and thus, in Central Asia, 
near the river Jaxartes (SiliouTh), there were shown 
altars of Hercules and Bacchus, Cyrus, Semirainis 
and Alexander. (PHn. vi. 16. s. 18; Solin. 49.) 
Pliny adds that Alexander’s soldiers supposed the 
Jaxartes to be the Tauais, and Ptolemy (iii. 5. § 26) 
actually places altars of Alexander on the trae 
Tanais (I)on)^ which Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxii. 8 ), carrying the confusion a step further, 
transfers to the Borysthenes. (XJkert, vol. iii. pt. 2,, 
pp. 38, 40, 71, 191, 196.) Respecting Alexanders 
altars in India, see Hyphasis. [P. S.] 

AXGIDUS (’'AA 71 S 0 V), a monntam of Latium, 
forming part of the volcanic group of the Alban 
Hills, though detached from the central summit, the 
Mons Albanus or and separated^ as 

well from that as from thg Tusculan hills, by an 
elevated valley of considerable breadth. The extent 
in which the name was applied is not certain, hut it 
seems to have been a general appellation for the 
n;)rth-easteni portion of the Alban group, rather than 
that of a particular mountain summit. It is cele- 
brated by IJorace for its black woods of holm-oaks 
(jiigrae feraci frondis in Algido)^ and for its cold 
and snowy climate (nivali Algida, Carm. i. 21. 6 , 
iii. 23. 9, iv. 4. .58) but its lower slopes became 
afterwai'ds much frequented by the Roman nobles’ 
as a place of summer retirement, whence Siliusltali- 
cus gives it the epitJiet of amoeyacc Algida 
Ital. xii. 536; Martial, x. 30. 6 ). It has now very 
much resumed its ancient aspect, and is covered with 
dense forests, which are frequently the haunts of 
banditti. 

At an earlier penod it plays an important part in 
the history of Rome, being the theatre of numberless 
conflicts between the Romans and Aequians. It is 
not clear whether it was — as supposed by Dionysius 
(x. 21), who is followed by Niebuhr (vol. ii. p. 268) 
— ever included in the proper territories of the 
Aequians: the expressions of Livy wonld certainly 
lead to a contrary conclusion: but it vras contiaually 
occupied by them as>an advanced post, which at once 
seem-ed their own communications with theVolscians, 
and intercepted those of the Itomans and Latins with 
their allies the Hemicans. The elevated plain 
which separated it from the Tusculan hills thus 
became their habitual field of battle. (Liv. iii. 2 , 
23, 25, &e.; Dion. Hal. x. 21, xi. 3, 23, &c.; Ovid, 
Fast. vi. 721.) Of the exploits of whicli it was the 
scene, the most celebrated are the victory of Cinciu- 
natus over the Aequians under Cloelius Gracchus, 
in B. c. 458, and that of Postumius Tubertus, in 
B. c. 428, over the combined forces of the Aequians 
and Volscians. The last occasion on which we find 
the former people encamping on Mt. Algidus, was in 
B. c. 415. 

In several passages Dionysius speaks of a town 
named Algidus, but Livy nowhere alludes to the 
existence of such a place, nor does his narrative 
afimit of the supposition: and it is probable that 
Dionysius has mistaken the language of the an- 
nalists, and rendci-ed “in Algido” by iv rrSXei ’AA- 
(Dionys. x. 21, xi. 3 ; Steph. B. s. v. 
dosj probably copies Dionysius.) In Strabo’s time, 
howevex’, it is certain that there was a small town 
(groX'ixviov) of the name (Strab. p. 237): but if 
we can construe his w'ords strictly, this must have 
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been lower down, on the southern slope of the hill; 
and was probably a growth of later times. It w<as 
situated on the Via Latina ; and the gorge or narrow 
pass through which that road emerged from the hills 
is still called la Cam deW Aglto, the latter word 
behig evidently a coiTuption of Algidus. (Nibby, 
Dintomi di Momd, vol. i. p. 123.) 

I We find mention in very early times of a temple 
of Fortune on Mt. Algidus (Liv. xxi. 62), and w^e 
learn also that the mountain itself was sacred to 
Diana, who appears to have had there a temple of 
ancient celebrity., Carm. Saec. 69.') Exist- 

ing remains on the summit of one of the peaks of the 
ridge are refeired, with much probability, to this 
temple, which appears to have stood on an elevated 
platfoim, supported by terraces and walls of a very 
massive constxiiction, giving to the W’hole much of 
the character of a fortress, in the same manner as 
in the case of the Capitol at Rome. These remains 
• — which are not easy of access, on accomit of the 
dense wwds with which they are surrounded, and 
hence appear to have been unknown to earlier wTiters 
-—are desciibed by Cell {Topograplig of Home, p. 
42) and Nibby (^JDintorni di Jioma, vol. i. p. 121 ), 
but more folly and accm'ately by Abeken (Mittel- 
Ifalien,-^. 215). [E.H.B.] 

ALINDA ("AAiz^Sa ; Fth. '^AXivdeifs), a city of 
Carla, which w^as surrendered to Alexander by Ada, 
queen of Caiia. It w’as one of the strongest places 
in Caria (Arrian. Andb. i. 23; Strab. p. 657): Its 
position seems to be properly fixed by Fellows {dis- 
coveries in Lycia, p. 58) at Demmeergee-derasg, 
between Ai*ab Hissa and Karpuslee, on a steep 
rock. He found no insciiptions, but out of twenty 
copper coins obtdned here five had the epigraph 
Alinda. [G, L.] 

ALIPHE’RA (^AXi<prjpci, Pans. ; Aliphera, Liv. ; 
^AXi^eipa, Polyb. : Eth. ^AXtcpripcuos^ on 

coins AAI4>EIPEDN, AHphiraeiis, Plin. iv. 6 . s. 10. 
§ 22), a town of Arcadia, in the district Cynuiia, 
said to have been built by Aliphems, a son of Lycaon, 
was situated upon a steep and lofty hill, 40 stadia S. 
of the Alpheius and near the frontiers of Elis. A 
large number of its inhabitants removed to Mega- 
lopolis upon the foundation of the latter city in 
B. c-371; but it still continued to be a place of 
some importance. It was ceded to the Eleans by 
Lydiades, when tyrant of Megalopolis; but it was 
taken from them by Philip in the Social War, b.c. 
219, and restored to Megalopolis. It contained 
temples of Asclepius and Athena, and a celebrated 
bronze statue by Hypatodorus of the latter goddess, 
wdio was said to have been bom here. Thei*e are 
still considerable remains of this town on the lull of 
Nerovitm, which has a tabular summit about 300 
yards long in the direction of E. and W., 100 yards 
broad, and surrounded by remains of Hellenic walls. 
At the south-eastern angle, a part rather higher 
than the rest formed an acropolis; it was about 
70 yards long and half as much broad. The walls 
are built of polygonal and regular masoniy inter- 
mixed. ^ (Paus. viii. 3. § 4, 26. § 5, 27 §§ 4, 7 ; 
Polyb. iv, 77, 78; Liv. xxviii. 8 ; Steph. B, s. 
Leake, Morea^ vol. ii. p. 72, seq.; Ross, Reisen im 
PelqponTies, vol. i. p. 102 ; Cmfias, Pehjponnesosy 
vol. i. p. 361, seq.) 

ALPSO or AIjESUM (’EAfo cov, ''AXeiaor : per- 
haps Elsen, near Paderbo7'n)^ a sfrong foifress in 
Germany, built by Drusus m b. c. 11 , for the pur- 
pose of securing the advantages which had been 
gained, and to have a safe place in which the Romans 
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might mamtiiiu themselves against the Cherasd and 
Sigambri. It -was situated at the point where the 
Eliso empties itself into the Lupia (Lippe^ Dion 
Cass. liv. 33.) There can be no doubt that the 
place thus described by Dion Cassius under the name 
’EAlcrouj^, is the same as the Aiiso mentioned by 
Velleius (ii. 120) and Tacitus (Ann, ii. 7), and 
■which in A. d. 9, after the defeat of Varus, was taken 
by the Germans. In a. d. 15 it was reconquered by. 
the Romans; but being, the year after, bedeged by 
the Germans, it was relieved by Gernianicus. ^ 
long as the Romans were mvolved in wars with the 
Germans in their own country, Aiiso was a place of 
the highest importance, and a military road ■with 
strong fortifications kept up the connection between 
Aiiso and the Rhine. The name of 4ho place was 
probably taken from the little river Eliso, on whcse 
bank it stood. The "'AXeicrov (in Ptolemy ii* 11) m 
probably only another fonn of the name of tills fortr^s. 
Much has been WTitten in modern times upon the 
site of the ancient Aiiso, and diJferent results have : 
been arrived at ; but from the accurate description of j 
Dion Cassius, there can be little doubt that the yil- ^ 
lage of EJsen, about two miles from ParZerSorsi, situ- 
ated at the coiifiuence of the Alme (Eliso) and Idppe 
(Lupia), is the site of the ancient Aiiso. (Ledebur, 
1)0^ Land u, Volk der Bructerer, p. 209, foil.; 
W. E. Giefei-s, Be Alisom Gastello ConimerMio, 
Crefeld, 1844, 8vo.) [L, SJ 

AXIUM, [AciioKEnv.] 

ALLA'RIA(’AAAapia; Eth. ’AAAapiarjjs), a city 
of Crete of uncertain site, of which coins are' extant, 
bearing on the obverse tlie head of Fallas, and on 
the reverse a figure of Heracles standing* (Polyb. 
ap. Steph, B. s. ».) 



A'LLIA or AXIA*' (d ’AaW, Pint.) a small 
river which fiorvs into the Tiber, on its left hank, 
alxiut II miles N, of Rome. It was on i-fes harfe 
that the Romans sustained the memorable defeat by 
the Gauls-under Breimus in b. c. 390, -which led to 
tlie capture and destruction of the city by the bar- 
barians. On this account the day on which the 
battle was fought, the loth of July (xv. KaL Sex- 
tiles), called the Dies Alliemis, w^as ever after re- 
garded as disastrous, and it was forbidden to trans- 
act any public business on it. (Liv. vi. 1 , 28 ; 
Virg. Aen, vii. 717: Tac.ZZ&L ii. 91; Y&xn.deL.L, 
vi. § 32; Lucan, vh. 408; Cic. Ep, ad Att ix. 5; 
Kal. Amitem. ap. Orell. Imcr. vol. ii. p, 394.) 
A few years later, b.c. 377, the Praenestines and 
their allies, during a w^ar with Rome, took up a 
position on the AlHa, trusting that it would prove 
of evil omen to tlieir adversaries; but their. hopes 


* According to Niebuhr (vol. ii. p. 533, not.) 
the correct form is Alta, but the ordinary fiSrm 
Allia is supported by many good MSS., and retain^ 
by the most recent editoi* of Livy. The note of 
l^rvius (ad Aen. vii. 717) is certainly founded on 
a misconception. 
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were deceived, and they were totally defeated by 
the dictator Cincinnatus. (Liv. vi. 28; Eutrop. ii. 
; 2.) The situation of this celebrated, but insignifi- 
cant, stream is marked with unusual p’ecision by 
Li\y; “ Aegre (hostihus) ad undecimiim lapidem 
j occursum est, qua fiunien AUia Crustuminis monti- 
! bus praealto defluens alveo, baud multum infra viam 
Tiberino amni miscetur.” (v. 37.) The Gauls -were 
advancing upon Rome by the left bank of tlie Tiber, 
m that there can be no doubt that the via” here 
mentioned is the Via Sahiria, and the correctness 
of the distance is confinned by Plutarch (Cu??i'ZZZ. 18), 
■who reckons it at 90 stadia, and by Entropius (i. 20), 
while Vihius Sequester, who places it at 14 miles 
from Rome (p. 3), is an authority of no value on 
such a point. Notwithstanding this accurate de- 
I scription, the idcnti-fication of the river designated 
' lias been the subject of much doubt and discussion, 

' principally arising from the circumstance that there 
I is no stream which actually crosses the Via Salaria 
‘ at the required distance from Rome. Indeed the 
only two streams which can in any degree deseiwe 
the title of rivers, that flow into this part of the 
Tiber, m-e the Bio del Mosso^ which crosses the 
modem road at the Oste^da del Grillo about IS miles 
from Rome, and the Fosso di Conca, which rises at 
a place called Conca (near the site of Piculea), 
about 13 miles from Rome, but flows in a southerly 
direction and crosses tlie Via Salaria at Mfalpasso, 
not quite 7 mOes from the city. The former of 
these, though supposed by Gluverius to he the Allia, 
is not only much too distant from Rome, hut does 
not correspond with the description of Livy, as it 
flows through a nearly flat country, and its banks 
are low and defenceless. The Fosso di Conca on 
the contrary is too near to Rome, where it crosses 
the road and enters the Tiber; on which account 
Nibby and Gell have supposed the battle to have 
been fought higher up its course, above Tort'e di 
S. Giovanni. But the expressions of Livy above 
cited and his whole namative clearly prove that he 
conceived the battle to have been fought close to 
the Tiber, so that the Romans rested their left wing 
on that river, and their right on the Crustumian 
hills, protected by the reserve force wliidi -vvas 
post^ on one of those hills, and against which 
Brennus directed liis first attack. Both these two 
rivers must therefore he rejected; but between them 
are two smaller streams which, though little more 
than ditches in appearance, flow through deep and 
narrow ravines, where they issue from the hills; 
the first of these, which rises not far from the Fosso 
di Conca, crosses the road about a mile beyond 
La Marcigliana, and rather more than 9 from 
Rome; the second, called the Scolo del Casale, about 
3 miles fm-thcr on, at a spot named the Fonte 
di Papa, which is just more than 12 miles from 
Rome. The choice must lie between these two, of 
which the former has been adopted by Holstenius 
and Westphal, hut the latter has on the whole the 
best claim to he regarded as the true Allia. It 
coincides in all respects with Livy’s description, 
except that the distance is a mile too great; hut the 
difference in the other case is greater, and the cor- 
respondence in no other respect more satisfactory. 
If it be objected that the little brook at Fonte di 
Papa is too trifling a stream to have earned such 
an i-mmortal name, it may be observed that the 
very particular manner in which Livy describes the 
locality, sufficiently shows that it was not one 
necemrily familiar to his readers, nor does any 
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mention of the river Allia occnr at a later period 
of E<Jinan history. (Cluver. Ttal. p. 7 09 ; li Olsten. 
Adnot. p. 127; Wcstphal, & 

p. 127; Gell’s Top. of JRomQ-, p. 44 — 48; Nibby, 
iJintorni di Roma, vol. 1 p. 125; Beichard, The- 
saiM\ Topogr.) [E. H. B.] 

ALLITAE '('AKKi^ai, Strab., Diod.; *'AAhi<pa, 
PtoL, Eth. Allifanus: A life'), a city of Samniuin, 
situated in the valley of the Vultumus, at the foot of 
the lofty mountain group now called tliQ Monte 
Matese. It was close to the frontiers of Campania, 
and is enumerated among tlie Campanian cities by 
Pliny (iii. 5. 9), and by Silius Italicus (viii. 637); 
but Strabo expressly calls it a Samnite city (p. 238). 
That it was so at an earlier period is certain, as we j 
find it repeatedly mentioned in the wars of |he Eo- 
mans with that people. Thus, at the breaking out 
of the Second Samnite War, in b. c. 326, it was one 
of the first places which fell into the hands of the 
Bomans: who, how'ever, subsequently lost it, aud it 
was retaken by C. h'larcius Kutilus in b. c. 310. 
Again, in b. c. 307, a decisive victory over the 
Sarnnites was gained by the proconsul Fabius be- 
neath ite walls. (Liv. viii. 25, ix. 38, 42; Biod. 
XX. 35.) During the Second Punic War its terri- 
tory was alternately traversed or occupied by the 
Romans and by Hannibal (Liv. xxii. 13, 17, 18, 
xxvi. 9), but no mention is made of the town itself. 
Strabo speaks of it as one of the few cities of the 
Sarnnites which had survived the calamities of the 
Social War: and we learn from Cicero that it pos- 
sessed an extensive and fertile tenitory in the valley 
of the Vultumus, which appears to have adjoined 
that of Venafrum. (Pro Plane. 9, de Leg. Agr. 
ii. 25.) According to the Liber Coloniarum 
(p. 231), a colony was established there by the 
triumvirs, and its colonial rank, tliough not men- 
tioned by Pliny, is confirmed by the evidence of 
inscriptions. These also attest that it continued to 
be a place of importance under the empire: and was 
adorned with many new public buildings under the 
reign of Hadrian. (Zumpt, de Coloniis, p. 335; 
Orell. Inscr. 140, 3887; Eomanelli, voL ii. pp.451 
— 456.) It is placed by the Itineraries on the 
direct road from Rome to Beneventum by the Via 
Latina, at the distance of 17 miles from Teanum, 
and 43 from Beneventum; but the latter number is 
certainly too large. (Itin. Ant. pp. 122, 304.) 
The modern uilife is a poor and decayed place, 
though it still retains an episcopal see and the title 
of a city: it occupies the ancient site, and has pre- 
served great part of its ancient walls and gates, as 
well as numerous other vestiges of antiquity, in- 
cluding the remains of a theatre and amphitheatre, 
and considerable ruins of Theimae, Tvidch appear to 
have been constructed on a most extensive and 
splendid scale. (Eomanelli, L c. ; Craven, A hmzsz, 
vol. i. p. 21.) [E. H. B.] 

ALLO'BROGES (’AWdSpiyes, ^AXX6§pvy€s,md. 
*AX\6§p(}yes, as the Greeks wiite the name), a 
Gallic people, whose territory lay on the east side of 
the Rhone, and chiefly between the Rhone and the 
Isara (Isere). On the west they were hounded by 
the Segusiani (Caes. P. G. i. 10). In Caesar’s time 
(B. G. i. 6) the Rhodanus, near its outlet from the 
lake Lemannus, or the lake of Geneva, was the 
boundary between the Allobroges and the Helvetii; 
ajid the furthest town of the Allobroges on the Hel- 
vetic border was Geneva, at which place there was 
a road over the Rhone into the Helvetic territory by 
a bridge. The Seqiiani were the northern neigh- 
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hours of the Allobroges, who seem to have had some 
territory on the north side of the Rhone above the 
junction of the Rhone with the Arar (Saone). To 
the south of the Allobroges were the Vocontii. The 
limits of their tenitoiy may be generally defined in 
one direction, by a line dmvm from Vienna ( F^emae) 
on the Rhone, which w'^as their chief city, to Geneva 
on the Leman lake. Their land was a wine country. 

The Allobroges are first mentioned in histoiy as 
having joined Hannibal b. c. 218 in his invasion of 
Italy (Liv. xxi. 31). The Aedui, who w^ere the 
first allies of Rome north of the Alps, having com- 
plained of the incursions of the Allobroges into their 
territory, the Allobroges were attacked and defeated 
near the junction of the Rhone and the Saone by 
Q. Fabius Maximus (b. c. 121), w^ho from his vic- 
tory derived the cognomen Allobrogicus. Under 
Roman dominion they became a more agricultural 
people, as Strabo describes them (p. 185): most of 
them lived in small towms or villages, and their 
chief place was Vienna. The Allobroges were 
looked on with suspicion by their conquerors, for 
though conquered they retained their old animosity; 
and their dislike of Roman dominion will explain 
the attempt made by the conspirators with Catiline 
to gain over the Allobroges through some ambas- 
sador of the nation who were then in Rome (b. c. 
63). The’ ambassadors, however, through fear or 
some other motive, betrayed the conspirators (Sail. 
Cat, 41). When Caesar was governor of Gallia, 

‘ the Allobroges north of the Rhone fled to him for 
protection against the Helvetii, who were then 
marching through their country, b. c. 58 (B. G. i. 

I 11). The Allobroges had a senate, or some body 
I that in a manner corresponded to the Roman senate 
I (Cic, Cat. iii, 5). In the division of Gallia under 
Augustus, the Allobroges were included in Narbo- 
nensis, the Provincia of Caesar (B, G. i. 10) ; and 
in the late division of Gallia, they formed the Vien- 
nensis. [G.L.] 

ALMA, ALMUS (’'AAgct, Dion Cass. Iv. 30; 
Aurel. Viet. Epitom. 38, Prohis ^ Eutrop. ix. 17; 
Vopiscus, Pro&acs, 18), a mountain in Lower Pan- 
nonia, near Siimium. The two robber-chieftains 
Bato made this mountain their stronghold during 
the Dalmatian insuiTcction in a. d. 6 — 7, (Diet, of 
Biogr. art. Baio.') It was planted with vines by 
the emperor Prohus about A. D. 280 — 81, the spot 
being probably recommended to him by its contiguity 
to bis native town of Sii'mimn. [W. B. D.] 
ALMO, a small river flowing into the Tiber on 
its left bank, just below the walls of Rome. Ovid 
calls it “ cursu brevissimus Almo” (Met. xiv. 329), 
from which it is probable that he regarded the 
stream that rises from a copious source under an 
artificial grotto at a spot called A® Caffarella as the 
true Almo. This stream is, however, joined by 
others that furnish a much larger supply of water, 
one of the most conriderable of which, called the 
Marrana degli Orti, flows from the source near 
Manno that was the ancient Aqua Ferentina, 
another is commonly known as the Acqua Santa, 
The grotto and source already mentioned were long 
regarded, but certainly ^ithout foundation, as those 
of Egeria, and the Vallis Egeriae was supposed to 
be the Valle della Caffarella, through which the 
Almo flows. ^ The grotto itself appears to have been 
constructed in imperial times: it contains a marble 
flgure, much mutilated, which is probably that of 
the tutelary deity of the stream, or the god Almo. 
(Hardini, Roma Antica, vol i. pp. 157—461, with 
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Nibby’s notes; 'Hibby, di Romaj vol. i* 

p, 130; Gell, Top. of Rome^ p. 48; Burgess, An- 
tiquities of Rome^ voL i. p. 107.) From tMs 
spot, which is about half a mile from tlie church of 
S. Sehastiano^ and two miles from the gates of 
Eome, the Almo has a course of between 3 and 
4 miles to its confluence with the Tiber, crossing on 
the way both the Yia-Appia and the Yia Ostiensis. 
It was at the spot where it joins the Tiber that the 
celebrated statue of Cybele was landed, when it was 
brought from Pessinus in Phiygia to Borne in b. c. 
204; and in memoiy of this circumstance the sin- 
gular ceremony was observed of washing the image 
of the goddess herself, as well as her sacred imple- 
ments, in the waters of the Almo, on a certain day 
(6 Kal. Apr., or the 27th of March) in eveiy year: 
a superstition which subsisted down to the final 
extinction of paganism. (Ov. Fast iv. 337^ — 340 ; 
Lucan, i. 600; Martial, iii. 47. 2; Stat. Silv, v. 1. 
222; SiL Ital. viii. 365; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 3. § 7.) 
The little stream appears to have retained the name 
of Almo as late as the seventh century: it is .now 
commonly called the Acqmtaccia^ st, name which is 
supposed by some to be a corruption of Aegm 
dAppittj from its crossing the Via Appia. The spot 
where it is traversed by that road was about mile 
from the ancient Porta Capena; but the first r^on 
of the city, according to the arrangemeht of Au- 
gustas, was extended to the very bank of the Almo. 
(Freller, Lie Begionen Bom, p, 2.) [E, H. B.] 

ALMOTIA QA\ixw7rla), a district in Macedonia 
inhabited by the Almopes QAAfiojiresf is said to 
have been one of the early conquests of the Argive 
colony of the Temenidae. Leake supposes it to be 
the same country now called Moglena, which bor- 
dered upon the ancient Edessa to the KE. Ptolemy 
assigns to the Almopes three towns, Horma (^Opfid), 
Europus (Ei/pwvos), and Apsalus (’'AtpaAo^). 
(Time, ii. 99 ; Steph. B. s. v,; Lycophr. 1238; Ptol. 
iii. 13. § 24; Leake, For^Aem Crreece, voL iii. p.444.) 

ALONTA ('AKdvra: Tereh), one of the chief 
rivers of Sarmatia Asiatica, flowing into the W. side 
of the Caspian, S, of the Udon (OUSwy, Kouma), 
which is S. of tlie Bha {Volga). TMs order, ^ven 
by Ptolemy (v. 9. § 12), seems sufficient to identify 
the rivers; as the Bha is certainly the Volga, and 
the KouTm and Terek are the only large rivers that 
can answer to the other two. The Terek rises in 
M. MBrcmz, the highest summit of tiie Caucasus, 
and after a rapid course nearly due E. for 350 miles, 
falls into the Caspian by several mouths near 44° 

- K. lat. [P. S.] 

AT/OPE CAKSttt}: Fth. ^AKorrirri?, ’AAOTrei/s). 

1. A town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, placed by Ste- 
pbanns between Larissa Cremaste and Echinus. 
There was a dispute among the ancient critics 
w'liether this town was the same as the Alope in 
Homer(/^.ii.682; Strab.pp.427,432; Steph. B. 

2. A towi of the Opuntian Locrians on the coast 
between Daphnus and Cynus. Its ruins have been 
discovered by Gell on an insulated hill near the 
shore. (Thuc. ii. 26; Strab. p. 426; ScyL p. 23; 
Gell, Miner, p. 233.) 

3. A town of the Ozolian Locrians of imcertain 
site. (Strab. p. 427.) 

ALOTECB. [Attica.] 

ALOPECOBHE'SUS {’A\oifr€K6vv7}(ros),a. town 
on the western coast of the Thracian Chersonesus. 
It was an AeoBan colony, and was believed to have 
derived its name from the fact that the settlers were 
directed by an oracle to estabUsh the colony, where 
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they should first meet a fox with its cub. (Steph. 

4?.; Scymiius, 29; Liv. xxxi. 16; Pomp. Mela, 
ii. 2.) In the time of the Macedonian ascendancy, 
it was allied with, and imder the protection of 
Athens. (Bern, de Coron. p. 256, c. Aristocr. 
p. 675.) [L. S.] 

ALO'BUS (^AXcopos: Fth. ^A\<apirif}s), a town of 
Macedonia in the district Bottiaea, is placed by 
Stephanus in the innermost recess of the Themiaic 
gulf. According to Seylax it was situated between 
the Haliacmon and Lydias, Leake supposes it to 
have occupied the site of Paled-hhora, near Kap- 
sohhdri. The town is chiefly kno^vn on account of 
its being the birthplace of Ptolemy, who usurped 
the Macedonian throne after the murder of Alex- 
ander XL, son of Amyntas, and who is usually called 
Ptolemaeus Alorites. (Scyl. p. 26 ; Steph, B. s . «?.; 
Strab, p, 330 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 435, seq.; JOkt. of Biogr. vol. iii, p. .568.) 

ALPE'NI (’AATnjvof, Herod, vii. 176; ^AXirtqphs 
i icoKis, Herod, vii. 216: Eih.)AX7rfpf6s), a to^vn of 
: the Epicnemidii Locri at the E. entrance of the pass 
of Thermopylae. For details, see Thermopylae, 

ALPES (al*AAw6is; sometimes also, but rarely 
rk ^AXweivk ^pyj and ret, ’"AXiria opyj), was the name 
given in ancient as well as modem times to the great 
chain of mountains— -the most extensive and loftiest 
in Europe, — which forms the northern boundary of 
Italy, separating that country from Gaul and Ger- 
many. They extend without interruption from the 
coast of tl’ie Mediterranean between Massilia and 
Genua, to that of the Adriatic near Trieste, but their 
boundmies m*e imperfectly defined, it being almost 
impossible to fix on any point of demarcation between 
the Alps and the Apennines, while at the opposite 
extremity, the eastern ridges of the Alps, which 
separate the Adriatic from the vallies of the Save 
and the Lrave, are closely connected with the Illy- 
rian ranges of mountains, which continue almost 
without interruption to the Black Sea. Hence Pliny 
speaks of the ridges of the Alps as softening as they 
descend into Illyricum (“ mitescentia Alpium juga 
per medium Illyricum,” iii. 25. s. 28), and Mela goes 
so far as to assert that the Alps extend into Thrace 
(Mela, ii. 4). But though there is much plausibility 
in this view cxxnsidered as a question of geographical 
theory, it is not pi'obable that the term was ever 
familiarly employed in so extensive a sense. On the 
other hand Strabo seems to consider the Jm*a and 
even the mountaiiM of the Bhick Forest in Swabia, 
in which the Danube takes its rise, as mere offsets 
of the Alps (p. 207). The name is probably de- 
rived from a Celtic word Alb or Alp, signifying “ a 
height:” though others derive it from an adjective 
Alb white,” which is connected with the Latin 
Albus, and is the root of the name of Albion. (Strab. 
p. 202 ; and see Amisti-ong’s Gaelic Lktionarg.) 

It was not till a late period tliat the Greeks appear 
to have obtained any distinct knowledge of the Alps, 
which were probably in early times regarded as a 
part of the BMpaean mountains, a general appella- 
tion for the great mountain chain, which formed the 
extreme Bmit of their geogmphiciil knowledge to the' 
north. Lycophron is the earliest extant author who 
has mentioned their name, which he however erro- 
neously writes 'S.dK'irta {AUx. 1361): and the ac- 
count given by Apollonius Ehodius (iv. 630, fob), of 
the sources of the Rliodanus and the Eridanus proves 
his entire ignorance of the geography of these regions. 
The conquest of Cisalpine Gaul by the Komans, and 
still more the passage of Hamiibal over the Alps 
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first drew general attention to tlie momitains in 
question, and Polybius, who had himself Visited the 
portion of the Alpine chain between Italy and Gaul, 
was the first to give an accurate description of them. 
Still his geographical knowledge of their course and 
extent was very imperfect : he justly describes them 
as extending from the neighbourhood of Massilia to 
the head of the Adriatic gulf, but places the sources 
of the Ehone in the neighbouadiood of the latter, and 
considers the Alps and that river as running parallel 
with each other from NB. to SW, (Polyb. ii. 14, 
15, hi. 47.) Strabo more correctly desciihes the 
Alps as fonning a great curve like a bow, the con- 
cave side of which was turned towards the plains of 
Italy; the apex of the curve being the territory of 
the Salassi, while both extremities make a bend 
round, the one to the Ligurian shore near Genoa, the 
other, to the head of the Adriatic. (Strab. pp. 128, 
210.) He justly adds that throughout this whole 
extent they formed a continuous chain or ridge, so 
that they might be almost regarded as one moun- 
tain : but that to the east and north they sent out 
various offshoots and minor ranges in different direc- 
tions. (Id. iv. p. 207.) Ah-eady previous to the 
time of Strabo the complete subjugation of the Alpine 
tribes by Augustus, and the construction of several 
high roads across the principal passes of the chain, 
as well as the increased commercial intercourse with 
the nations on the other side, had begun to render 
the Alps comparatively familiar to the Komans. But 
Strabo himself remarks (p. 71) that their geogra- 
phical position was stiU imperfectly known, and the 
e.Tors of detail of which he is guilty in describing 
them fully confirm the statement. Ptolemy, though 
writing at a later period, seems to have been still 
more imperfectly acquainted with them, as he re- 
presents the Mons Adola (the St. Gothard or S^lu- 
gen) as the point where the chain takes its great 
bend from a northern to an easterly direction, while 
Sti*abo correctly assigns the territory of tiie Salassi 
as the point where this diange takes place. 

As the Eomans became better acquainted with 
the Alps, they began to distinguish the different 
portions of the chain by various appellations, which 
continued in use under the empire, and axe still ge- 
nerally adopted by geographers. These distinctive 
epithets are £is follows: 

1. AnuES Maritiimcab (’'AXwcij irapd\iotj or wa- 
padaKdera-LoC)^ the Maritime Alps, was the name given, 
probably from an early period, to that portion of the 
range which abuts immediately upon the Tyrrhenian ! 
Sea, between Marseilles and Genoa. Their limit was 
fixed by some writers at the Portus Monoeci or Mo- 
naco, immediately above which rises a lofty headland 
on wkich stood the trophy erected by Augustus to ] 
commemorate the subjugation of the Alpine tribes, i 
[Tkopaeum Augusti.] Strabo however more 
judiciously regards the whole range along the coast 
of Liguria as far as Vada Sabbata {Vado\ as be- 
longing to the Maritime Alps :■ and this appears to 
have been in accordance with the common usage of 
later times, as we find both the Intemelii and In- 
gauni generally reckoned among the Alpine tribes. 
(Strab. pp. 201, 2Q2; Liv. xxviii. 46; Tac. Jffist. 
ii. 12; Vopisc. Promt 12.) From tliis point as far 
as the river Varus ( Var') the mountains descend 
quite to the sea-shore : but from the mouth of the 
Varus they trend to the north, and this continues to 
be the direction of the main chain as far as tlie com- 
mencement of the Pennine Alps, The only moun- 
tains in this i>ait of the range of which the ancient 
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names have been preserved to us are the Mous Cema, 
in which the Vams had its source (Plin. iii, 4. s. 5), 
now called la Caillole; and the Mons Vesulus, now 
Monte Visa, from which the Padus takes its rise. 
(Plin. iii. 16. s. 20; Mela, n.4; Serv.ad Aen. x.708.) 
Pliny calls this the most lofty summit of the Alps, 
which is far from being correct, but its isolated cha- 
racter, and proximity to the plains of Italy, combined 
with its really great elevation of 11,200 feet above 
the sea, would readily convey this impression to an 
unscientific observer. 

At a later period of the empire we find the Alpes 
Maritimae constituting a separate proviTice, with its 
own Procurator (Orell. Inscr. 2214, 3331, 5040), 
but the district thus designated was much more ex- 
tensive than tlie limits just stated, as the capital of 
the province was <d£brodunum {Embrun) in Gaul. 
(Bbcking, ad Notit Dign. pp. 473, 488.) 

2. Alpes Cotoae, or Cottianae, the Cottian 
Alps, included the next portion of the chain, from 
the Mons Vesulus northw^ard, extending appai-ently 
to the neighbomhood of tbe Mont Cents, tliougli 
their limit is not clearly defined. They derived tlieir 
name from Cottius, an Alpine chieftain, wdio having 
conciliated the favour and friendship of Augustus, 
was left by him in possession of tliis portion of the 
Alps, with the title of Praefect. His territory, wliich 
comprised twelve petty tribes, appears to liave ex- 
tended from Ebrodunum or Eiribrun in Gaul, as far 
as Segusio or Susa in Italy, and included tlie pass of 
the Mont Genevre, one of the most frequented and 
important lines of communication between the two 
countries. (Strab. pp. 1 79 , 204 ; Plin. iii. 20. s. 24 ; 
Tac. Hist i. 61, iv. 68 ; Amm. Marc. xv. 10.) The 
territory of Cottius was united by Nero to the Roman 
empire, and constituted a separate province mider 
the name of Alpes Cottiae. But after the time of 
Constantine this appellation was extended so as to 
comprise the whole of the province or region of Italy 
previously known as Liguria. [Liguria.]* (Orel!. 
Xmer. 2156, 3601 ; Notit Dign, ii. p. 66, and 
Booking, ad loc.\ P. Diac. ii. 17.) The principal 
rivers which have their sources in this part of tlie 
Alps are tbe Druentia {Dwrance) on the W. 
and the DuRlA(i)om Riparia') on the E., which 
is confounded by Strabo (p. 203) rith the river of 
the same name (now called Pora Baltea) that flows 
through the country of the Salassi. 

3. Alpes Graiae ( AXwas Tpalai , Ptol.) called 
also Mons Graius (Tac. Hist iv. 68), was the name 
given to the Alps through which lay the pass now 
known as the Little St Bernard. The precise ex- 
tent in which the term was employed cannot be fixed, 
and probably was never defined by tbe ancients 
themselves ; but modem geographers generally regard 
it as comprising the portion of the chain which ex- 
tends from the Mont Cents to Mont Blcmc. The 
real origin of the appellation is unknown; it is pro- 
bably derived' from some Celtic word, but the Romans 
in later times interpreted it as meaning Grecian, and 
connected it with the fabulous passage of the Alps 
by Hercules on his return from Spain. In confirm- 
ation of this it appears that some ancient altars 
(probably Celtic monuments) were regarded as 
having been erected by him upon this occasion, and 
the mountains themselves are called by some writers 
Alpes Graecae. (Piimiii. 20. s. 24 ; Amm. Marc. 
XV. 10. § 9 ; Petron. de B. C. 144—151 ; Nep. Hann. 
3.) Livy appears to apply tlie name of “ Cremonis ju- 
gum”to this part of the Alps (sxi.38), a name which 
has been supposed to be retained by the Ct'amont, a 
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mountain near St.Didier. Pliny (xi, 42. s. 97) terms 
them Ai.fes CuNTRoifiOAE from the Gaulish tribe 
of the Centrones, who occupied their western slopes. 

4. Alpes Penninab, or Poenestae, the Pennine 
Alps, was the appellation by which the Eomans de- 
signated the loftiest and most central part of the 
chain, extending from the Mont Bkmc on the W., to 
the Montt Rosa on the E. The first form of the 
name is evidently the most correct, and was derived 
jfrom the Celtic “ PcTi” or “ a height or sum- 
mit; but the opinion having gained ground that the 
pass of the Great St. Bernard over these mountains 
was the route pursued by Hannibal, the name was 
considered to be connected with that of the Cartha- 
ginians (Poeni), and hence the form Poeninae is 
frequently adopted by later writers. Livy liimself 
points out the enur, and adds that the name was 
really derived, according to the testimony of the in- 
habitants, firom a deity to whom an altar was conse- 
crated on the summit of the pass, probably the same 
who was afterwards worshipped by the Romans 
themselves as Jupiter Penninus. (Liv. xxi. 38 ; Piin. 
hi. 17. s, 21; Strab. p. 205; Tac, Hist. i. 61, 87; 
Amm. Marc. xv. 10; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. x. 13; 
Orell. Insar. vol. i. p. 104.) The limits of the 
Pennine Alps are nov^here very clearly designated; 
but it seems that the w’hole upper valley of the 
Rhone, the modem Fabw, was called Vallis Poenina 
(see Orell. Inscr, 211), and Ammianus expressly 
places the sources of the Rhone in the Pennine Alps 
(xv. 11. § 16), so that the term must have been 
frequently applied to the whole extent of the moun- 
tain chain from the Mont Blam eastward as far as 
the St. Gothard. The name of Alpes Lepontiae 
from the Gaulish tribe of the Lepontii, is frequently 
applied by modem geographers to the part of the ; 
range inhabited by them between the Monte Rosa 
and the Mont St. Gothard, but there is no ancient 
authority for the name. The “ Alpes GraiaC et 
Poeninae,” during the later periods of the Roman 
empire, constituted a separate province, which was 
united with Transalpine Gaul. Its chief towns were 
Ilarantasia and Octodurus. (Amm. !Marc. xv. 11. 
§12; Orell. Inscr. 3888; Hot. J)ign. ii. p. 72; 
Booking, ad ho. p. 472.) Connected with these 
we find mentioned the Alfjos Atractianae or Atrecti- 
aaae, a name otherwise wholly unknown. 

*6. The Alpes RrLAETicAE, or Rhaetian Alps, may 
be considered as adjoining the Pennine Alps on the 
east, and including the greater part of the countries 
now called the Orisons and the Tyrol Under this 
more geneial appellation appears to have been com- 
prised the. mountain mass called Mons Adiila, in 
which both Strabo and Ptolemy place the sonrces of 
the Rhine [Abuia Mons], while Tacitus expressly 
tells us that tliat river rises in one of the most inac- 
cessible and lofty mountiiins of the Ifiiaetian Alps. 
(Genn. 1.) The more eastern portion of the Rhae- 
tian Alps, in which the Athesis and Atagis have 
their sources, is called by Pliny and by various other 
writers the Alpes Tkidbntinae, from the important 
city of Tridentum in the Southern Tyrol. (Plin. iii. 
16. s. 20; Dion Cass. liv. 22; Plor. iii. 4.) 

6. The eastern x>ortion of the Alps from the valley 
of the Athesis and the pass of the Brenner to the 
plains of Pannonia and the sources of the Save appear 
to have been known by various appellations, of which 
it is not ea.sy to determine the precise extent or ap- 
plication. The northern arm of the chain, which 
extends through hforicum to the neighbourhood of 
Viemia, was known as the Alpes Noeicab (Flor. 
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iii. 4; Plin. Hi. 25. s. 28), while the more soiitheni 
range, which bounds the jfiains of Venetia, and curves 
round the modem Frioul to the neighbourhood of 
Trieste, was variously knovm as the Alpes Cab- 
NiCAE and JuLlAE. The former designation, em- 
ployed by Pliny Q. c.), they derived from the Carni 
who inhabited their mountain fastnesses : the latter, 
which appears to have become customary in later 
times (Tac, Bist. in. 8; Amm. Marc. xxi. 9, xxxi. 
16; Itin. Hier. p. 560; Sex. Ruf. Breviar. 7), 
from Julius Caesar, who first reduced the Cami to 
subjection, and founded in their temtory the towns 
I of Jnlinm Carnicum and Foram Jnlii, of which the 
latter has given to the province its modem* name of 
' the Frioul. We find also this part of the Alps some- 
times termed Alpes Venetae (Amm. Marc, xxxi, 
16, § 7) from their bordering on the i^rovince of 
Venetia. The mountain ridge immediately above 
Trieste, which separates the waters of the Adriatic 
from the valley of the Save, and connects the Alps, 
properly so called, with the mountains of Dalmatia 
and Illyricum, was known to the Romans as Moxs 
Cora (O/epa, Strab. p. 207; Ptol. iii. 1. § 1), 
from whence one of the petty tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tergeste was called the Snbocrini. (Plin. 
Hi. 20. s, 24.) Strabo justly observes tliat this is the 
lowest part of the whole Alpine range : in consequence 
of which it was from a very early period traversed 
by a much frequented pass, that became, the medium 
of active commercial intercourse from the Roman 
colony of Aquileia with the valleys of the Save and 
Brave, and by means of those rivers with the plains 
on the banks of the Danube. 

7. We also find, as already mentioned, the name 
of the Alps sometimes extended to the mountain 
ranges of Illyricum and Dalmatia ; thus Pliny (xi. 
42. s. 97) speaks of the Alpes Dalmaticae, and 
Tacitus of the Alpes Pannonicae (^Hkt. ii. 98, 
in. 1), by which however he perhajs means little 
more than the Julian Alps. But this extensive use 
of the term does not seem to have ever been generally 
adopted. 

The physical characters of the Alps, and those 
natural phenomena which, though not peculiar to 
them, they yet exhibit on a greater scale than any 
other mountains of Europe, must have early attracted 
the attention of travellers and geographers : and the 
difficulties and dangers of the passes over them were, 
as was natural, greatly exaggerated. Polybius was 
the first to give §, rational account of them, and has 
described their characteristic features on occasion 
of the passage of Hannibal in a manner of which tlie 
accuracy has been attested by all modern writers. 
Sti'abo also gives avery good account of them, noticing 
particularly the danger arising from the avalanches 
or sudden falls of snow and ice, which detached 
themselves fr*om the vast frozen masses above, and 
burned t.he traveller over the side of the precipice 
(p. 204). Few attempts appear to have been 
made to estimate their actual height; bu,t Polybius 
remarks that it greatly exceeds that of the highest 
mountains of Greece and Thrace, Olympus, Ossa, Athos 
&:c. : for that almost any of these mountains might 
be ascended by an active walker in a single day, 
while he would scarcely ascend the Alps in five : a 
statement greatly exaggerated. (Polyb. op. Strab. 
p. 209.) Strabo on the contrary tells ns, that the 
direct ascent of the highest summits of the mountains 
in the territoiy of the Meclulli, did not exceed 
100 stadia, and the same distance for the descent on 
the other side into Italy (p. 203), while Pliny 
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(ii. 65) appears to estimate the perpendicular lieiglit 
of some of the loftiest STimmits at not less 
miles! The length of the whole range is estimated 
by.Polyhius at only 2200 stadia, while Caelius An- 
tipater (quoted hy Pliny iii. 18. s. 22) stated it as 
not less than 1000 miles, reckoning along the foot of 
the mountains from sea to sea. Pliny himself esti- 
mates the same distance calculated from the river 
Varus to the Arsia at 745 miles, a fair approxima- 
tion to the truth. He also justly remarks that the 
very difterent estimates of the breadth of the Alps 
given by different authors were founded on the fact 
of its great inequality; the eastern portion of the 
.range between Germany and Italy being not’less than 
100 miles across, while the other portions did not 
ezceed 70. (Plin.iii. 19. s. 23.) Strabo tells us that 
while the more lofty summits of the Alps were either 
covered with perpetual snow, or so bare and rugged 
as to he altogether uninhabitable, the sides were 
clothed with extensive forests, and the lower slopes 
and vallies were cultivated and well peopled. There 
was however always a scarcity of com, which the 
inhabitants procured from those of the plains in ex- 
change for the productions of their mountains, the 
chief of which were resin, pitch, pine wood for torches, 
wax, honey, and cheese. Previous to the time of 
Augustus, the Alpine tribes had been given to pre- 
datory habits, and were continually plundering their 
more vi'ealthy neighbours, but after they had been 
completely stihdued and roads made through their 
territories they devoted themselves more to the arts 
of peace and husbandry. (Strah. pp. 206, 207.) 
Nor were the Alps wanting in more valuable pro- 
ductions. Gold mines or rather washings were 
worked in them in various places, especially in the 
territory of the Salassi (the Yal Aosta), where 
the Eomans derived a considerable revenue from them ; 
and in the Noiic Alps, near Aquileia, where gold was 
found in lumps as big as a bean after digging only a 
few feet below the surface (Strab. pp. 205, 208). 
The iron mines of the None Alps were also well 
known to the Romans, and highly esteemed for the 
excellent quality of the metal furnished by them, ; 
which was peculiarly well adapted for swords. (Plin. 
xxxiv. 14. s, 41 ; Hor. Carm, 1. 16.9, Epod, xvh. 71.) 
The rock crystal so abundant in the Alps was much 
valued by the Romans, and diligently sought for in 
consequence bythe natives. (Plin. xxxvii.2. s.9, 10.) 

Several kinds of animals are also noticed by ancient 
writers as peculiar to the Alps; among these are the 
Chamois (the rupicapra of Pliny), the Ibex, and the 
Marmot. Pliny also mentions white hares and white 
grouse or Ptarmigan. (Plin. viii. 79. s. 81, x. 68. 
S.85; Varr. Je R,R. iii. 12.) Polybius described a 
large animal of the deer kind, but with a neck like a 
wild boar, evidently the Elk(Cervas Alces) now found 
onlyin the north of Europe. (Polyb. ap^Strdb, p.208.) 

It would be impossible here to enumerate in detail 
all the petty tribes which inhabited the vallies and 
slopes of the ^Ups. The inscription on the trophy 
of Augustus already mentioned, gives the names of 
not less than forty-four “ Gentes Alpinae devictae,’’ 
many of which are otherwise wholly unknown (Plin. 
iii. 20. s. 24). The insenption on the arch at Susa 
mentions fourteen tribes that were subject to Cottius, 
of wliich the greater part are equally oTbscure, 
(Orell. imer. 626 ; Millin, Foy, m PiemoKt, vol. i. 
p. 106.) Those tribes, whose locality can be deter- 
mined with tolerable certainty, or whose names ap- 
pear in history, v^dll be fonnd under their respective 
articles ; for an exainmation of the whole list the 


reader may consult Wal^ Geographie des 

Gawfes vol. ii. pp. 43— 66. 

The eternal snows and glaciers of the Alps are the 
sources jfrom which Row several of the largest rivers 
of Europe: the Rhone, the Rhine, and the Po, as well 
as the great tributaries of the Danube, the Inn, the 
Drave and the Save. It would be useless here to 
enter into a geographical or detailed enumeration of 
the countless minor streams which derive their 
sources from the Alps, and which will be found under 
the countries to which they severally belong. 

Passes of the Alps. 

Many of the passes across the great central chain 
of the Alps are so clearly indicated by the course of 
the rivers which rise in them, and the vallies through 
which these flow, that they must probably have been 
known to the neighbouring tribes from a very early 
period. Long before the passage of the western 
Alps by Hannibal, we know that these mountains 
were crossed by successive swarms of Gaulish in- 
vaders (Polyb. iii. 48 ; Liv, v. 33), and there is every 
reason to suppose that the more easily accessible passes 
of the Bhaetian and Julian Alps had afforded a way 
for the migrations of nations in still earlier ages. 
The particular route taken by Hannibal is still a 
subject of controversy.* But it is clear from the whole 
naiTative of Polybius, that it was one akeady pre- 
viously knoum and frequented hy the mountaineers 
that guided him: and a few years later his brother 
Hasdrubal appears to have crossed the same, pass 
with comparatively little difficulty, Polybius, ac- 
cording to Strabo, was acquainted with only four 
passes, viz.: 1. that through Liguria by the Maritime 
Alps; 2. that through the Tamini, which was the 
one traversed hy Hannibal; 3. that through the Sa- 
lassi; and 4. that through the Ehaetians. (Polyb. 
ap.Strcd). p. 209.) At a later period Pompy, on 
Ms march into Spain (b. c. 77), opned out a pas- 
sage for his army, which he describes as “ different 
from that of Hannibal, but more convenient for the 
Romans.” (Pompeii E 2 )ist. ap. Sallust. Mist iii. 
p. 230, ed. Gerlach.) Shortly after this time Varro 
(in a passage in wkich there appears to be much 
confusion) speaks of Jim passes across the Alps 
(without including the more easterly ones), which 
he enumerates as follows; “ Una, quae est jiixta 
mare per Liguras; altera qua Hannibal transiit; 
tertia qua Pompeius ad Hispaniense helium pro- 
fectus est : quarta qua Hasdi'uhal de Gallia in 
Italiam venit; quinta, quae quondam a Graecis 
possessa est, quae exinde Alpes Graeeiae appel- 
lantnr.” (VaiT. ap. Serv. ad Aen. x. 13.) From 
the time of the reduction of the Transalpine Gauls 
by J, Caesar, and that of the Alpine tribes by Au- 
gustus, the passes over the Alps came to be well 
known, and w^ere traversed by high roads, several of 
which, however, on account of the natural difficulties 
of the mountains, were not practicable for carriages. 
These passes were the following : — 

1. “ Pee Alpes hLiEimiAS,” along the coast 
of Liguria, at the foot of the Maritime Alps from 
Genua to the mouth of the Varus. Though the 
line of sea-coast must always have offered a natural 
means of commmrication, it could hardly have been 
fi’equented by the Romans until the wild tribes of 
the Ligurians had been effectually subdued ; and it 
appears certain that no regular road was constructed 

* See the article Hannibal, in the Piet of Biogr. 
vol. ii. p. 333, and the works tliere referred to. 
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along it till the time of Augustna. The monument j 
which that emperor erected over the highest part of the 
pass (just above the Portus Monoeci), to commemo- 
rate the reduction of the Alpine tribes, is stili ex- 
tant, and the Ik)man road may be distinctly traced 
for several miles on each side of it [Tkopaea 
A uausxi.] It did not follow the same line as the 
modem road, but, after ascending from near Jfem- 
tom to the summit of the pass at Turhm^ descended 
a side valley to Geinenelion ( and proceeded 

from thence direct to the mouth of theTmrus, leaving 
Nicaea on the left. The stations along this road 
from Vada Sabbata (Vado) to Antipohs are thus 
given in the Itin. Ant. p- 296: — 

M.P. M.P. 

Pullopice - sii. Lumone - - x. 

Albingauno Alpe Suimna(7’wr5fa) vi. 

(Mhenga) - viii. Cemenelo (^dmiesi) - vhi. 

Luco Bormani - xv. Varum flumen - vi. 

Costa Balenae - xvL Antipolis (Antibes') - x. 

Albintimilio(Ff?z- 

Umiglia) - xvi. 

This line of is given in the Itinerary as a part 
of the Via Aurelia, of which it was undoubtedly a 
continuation; but we learn from the inscriptions of 
the mile-stones discovered near Tmhm that it was 
properly called the Via Julia. 

2. “ Per Alices Cottias,” by the pass now 
called the Mmt Gemnre^ from Augusta Taurinorum 
to Brigantio (JBriafigon) and Ebrodunum (Emhrmb) 
in Gaul, This was the most direct line of communi- 
cation from the north of Italy to Transalpine Gaul: 
it is evidently that followed by Gaesar when he 
hastened to oppose the Helvetii, ^‘qua proximum 
iter in ulteriorem Galiiam per Alpes erat” (B. G. i. 
10), and is probably the same already mentioned as 
having been first explored by Pompey. It was after- 
wards one of the passes most frequented by tie Bo- 
mans, and is termed by Ammianus (xv. 10) “ via 
media et compendiaria.” That rvriter has given a 
detailed account of the pass, the highest ridge of 
which was known by the name of IVLiteonae HIons, 
a name retained in the middle ages, and found in 
the Itia. HierosoL p. 556. Just at ite foot, on the 
Italian side, was the station Ai> IVIaetis, probably 
near the modem village of Ouh, The distances 
given in the Itin. Ant. (p. 341) are, from Taurini 
(Augusta Taurinorum) to S^usio (bma) 51 M. P. 
(a great overstatement: the correct distance would 
be 36); thence — 

Ad Martis - xvL Eamae - xvih, 

Brigantio - xviii. Eburodono xviiL 

Though now little frequented, this pass is one, of the 
lowest and easiest of those over the main chain. 

3. “ Per Alpes Graias,” by the Little St Ber- 
nard. This route, which led from Mihm and the 
plains of the Po by the valley of the Salassi to Au- 
gusta Praetoiia (Aosta), and from, thence across the 
mountain pass into the valley of the Isara (Is^), 
and through the TarerUaise to Vienna and Lug- 
dunum, is supposed by many writers to have been 
that followed by Hannibal. It was certainly crossed 
by D. Brutus with his array after the battle of Mu- 
tina, B. c. 43. But though it presents much less 
natural difficulties tlian its neighbour the Great St. i 
Bernard, it appears to have been little frequented, ! 
on account of tdie predatory habits of the Salassians, 
until Augustus, after having completely subdued , 
that people, constructed a carriage road over the 
Graian Alps, which thenceforward became one of 
the most important and frequented lines of communi- 
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cation between Italy and Gaul. (Strah p. 208 ; 
Tac. Bist. ii. 66, iv. 68.) 

The stations on this route are thus given in the 
Itinerary, begimiing from Eporedia, at the entrance 


of the ValdAosta: — 

Vitricium (Verrez) - - - sxi. 

Augusta Pi-aetoria (Aosta) - xxv. 

Arebrigium (S. JDidier) - - xxv. 

Eergintrum (Bourg. S. Maurice) xxiv. 

Darantasia (Moustlers) - - xviii. 

Obilinum - _ _ » xiii. 

Ad Publicanos (Conjlans) - iii. 


From thence there branched off two lines of road, 
the one by Lemincum (Ckamberg) and Augusta 
Allobrogmn to Vienna, the other northwards to Ge- 
neva and the Lacns Lemannus. 

4. Pee Alpes Penninas,’^ by the Great St. 
Bernard. This route, which branched off from the 
former at Augusta Praetoria, and led direct across 
the mountain, from thence to Octodurus (Martigmj) 
in the valley of the Ehone, and the head of the Lake 
Lemamms, appears to have been known and fre- 
quented from very early times, though it was never 
rendered practicable for carriages. Caesar speaks of 
it as being used to a considerable extent by mer- 
chants and traders, notwithstanding the exactions to 
which tiiey were subjected by the wild tribes that 
then occupied this pai-t of the Alps. (B. G. iii. 1.) 
The numerous inscriptions and votive tablets tJiafc 
have l^en discovered sufficiently attest how much 
tills pass was frequented in later times: and it was 
repeatedly traversed by Roman annies. (Orell. 
Imcr. vol. i p. 104; Tac.ifwi. i. 61, iv. 68.) The 
distances by this road are thus given in the Itinerary. 
From Augusta Praetoria to the summit of the pass, 
Summo Pennino, where stood a temple of Jupiter — 
M.P. xxv.; thence to Octodorus (Martigny) xxv.; 
and from thence to Viviseum (Vevay) 34 miles, 
passing two obscure stations, the names of which are 
probably corrupt 

5. The next pass, for which we find no appro- 
priate name, led from the head of the Lacus Larins 
to Brigantia (Bregenz), on the Lahe of Constance, 
We find no mention of this route in early times; but 
it must have been that taken by Stilicho, in the deptli 
of winter, when he proceeded from Mediolanum 
through the Ehaetian Alps to summon the Vinde- 
licians and Noricans to the relief of Honorius. (Clau- 
dian. B. Get. v. 320 — 360.) The Itineraries give 
two routes acr(^s this part of the Alps; the one 
apparently following the line of the modem pass of 
the ^lugen, by Ciavenna (Chiavenna) and Tar- 
vessedo (?) to Curia ( Cdre ) : the other crossing the 
pass of the Septimer, by Murus and Tinnetio (Tin- 
zen) to Curia, where it rejoined the preceding route. 

6. Per Alfes Ehaeticas or Tridextjlnas,’’ 
through the modem Tyrol, which, from the natural 
fficihties it presents, must always have been one of 
the most obvious means of communication between 
Italy and the countries on the S. of the Danube. 
The high road led from Verona to Tridentum (where 
it was joined by a crc^ road from Opitergium through 
the Val Sugana), and thence up the valley of the 
Athesis as ffir as Botzen, from which point it fol- 
lowed the Atagis or Bisach to its source, and crossed 
the pass of the Premier to Veldidana (Wilden, near 
InsSruck), and fi’om thence across another mountain 
pass to Augusta Vindelicorum. [Ehaetia.] 

7. A road led from Aquileia to Julium Camicum 
(Zuglio), and from thence across the Julian Alps to 
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Lof.oiuin in tlie valley of the Gcui, mid hj that valley 
and the Piister Thai to join the preceding, road at 
Vipitenuin, near the foot of the Bremer, The eta- 
lions (few of which can he determined with any 


certainty) are thus given (Itin. Ant. p. 279): — 

■■ M.P. ■ . 

From Aquileia Ad Triccsimum - xxx, ■■ 
Julium Camicum xxx. 
Loncio - - xxii, 

Agunto - - xviii. 

Littamo - - xxiiu 

Sehato - - xxiii. 

Vipiteno - - xxxiii. 


8. Another high road led from Aqnileia eastward 
up the valley of the Wippmh^ md from thence 
across the Imrren moimtainous tract of comparatively 
small elevation (the Mons Ocra), which separates it 
from the valley of the Savus, to Aemona in Pan- 
nonia. There can be no doubt that this pass, which 
presents no considerable natural difficulties, was from 
the earliest ages the highway of nations from the 
banks of the Danube into Italy, as it again became 
after the fall of the Boman empire. (P. Diac. ii. 10.) 
The distance from Aqnileia to Aemona is given by 
the Itin. Ant. at 76 Roman miles, wffiich cannot be 
for from the truth; but the intermediate stations are 
very uncertain. [E. H. B.] 

ALPHEIUS QAK<p€i6st Rufea^ Rujid or Rofid^ 
and Mver of Kantem), the chief river of Pelo- 
ponnesus, rises in the SE, of Arcadia on the firon- 
tiers of Taconia, flows in a westerly direction through 
Arcadia and Elis, and after passing Olympia fells 
into the Ionian Sea, The Alpheius, like several 
other rivers and lakes in Arcadia, disappears more 
than once in the limestone mountmns of the countiy, 
and then emerges again, after flowing some distance 
underground. Pausanias (viii. 54. § 1, seq., 44. 
§ 4) relates that tiie source of the Alpheius is at 
I^hylace, on the frontiers of Arcadia and Eacouia; 
and that, after receiving a stream rising from many 
small fountains, at a place called Symbola, it flows 
into the territory of Tegea, where it sinks under- 
ground. It rises again at the distance of ft stadia 
from Asea, close to the fountain of the Eurotas. 
The two rivers then mix their waters, and after 
flowing in a common channel for the distance of 
nearly 20 stadia, they again sink underground, and 
reappear, — the Eurotas in Laconia, the Alpheius 
at Pegae, the Fountains, in the territory of Mega- 
lopolis in Arcadia. Strabo (p. 343) also states that 
the Alpheius and Eurotas rise from two fountains 
near Asea, and that, after flowing several stadia 
underground, the Eurotas reappears in the Blemi- 
natis in Laconia, and the Alpheius in Arcadia. In 
another passage (p. 275) Strabo relates, that it was 
a common belief tliat if two diaplets dedicated to 
the Alpheius and the Eurotas were thrown into the 
stream near Asea, each would reappear at the sources 
of the river to which it was destined. This story 
accords with the statement of Pausanias as to the 
union of the waters from the two fountains, and 
their course in a common charnel. The account of 
Pausanias is confirmed in ma^ particulars by the 
observations of Colonel Leake and others. The 
river, in the first part of its course, is now called 
the Sardnda^ which rises at Kr^a Vrysi, the ancient 
Phylace, and which receives, a little below Krya 
Vrysij a stream formed of several small mountain 
torrents, by which the ancient Symbola is recog- 
nised. On entering the Tegesatic plain, the Sardaida 
now flows to the NE.; but there are strong reasons 


for believing that it anciently flowed to the NW., 
and disappeared in the Katavdthra of the marsh of 
Tahif (Leake, PeUpomesiaca, p. 112, seq.) 
The two reputed sources of the Alpheius and Eu- 
rotas are found near i-emains of Asea, at the 
copious source of water called Frangovrysi ; but 
whether the somrce of the Alpheius be really the 
vent of the lake of Tahi, cannot be decided with 
certainty. These two fountains unite their w^aters, 
as Pausanias describes, and again sink into the 
earth. After passing under a mountain called Tzimr- 
hanu, the Alpheius reappears at Marmara^ probably 
Pegae. (Leake, Morea^ vol.iii. p. 37, seq.) 

Below Pegae, the Alpheius receives the Helisson 
(^EXimdov. River of Pavia), on which Megalopolis 
was situated, 30 stadia from the confluence. Below 
this, and near the town of Brenthe (Kcmtem), the 
Alpheius flows through a defile in the mountains, 
called the pass of Lavdha, This pass is the only 
opening in the mountains, by which the waters of 
central Arcadia find their way to the western sea. 
It divides the uppei* plain of the Alpheius, of which 
Megalopolis was the chief place, from the louver 
plain, in which Heraea was situated. (Leake, 
Morect, vol. u. p. 19, seq.) Below Heraea, the 
Alpheius receives the Ladon {Adloop), which rises 
near Gleitor, and is celebrated in mythology as the 
father of Daphne. The Ladon is now called Rvfea, 
Rujm or Rofd, by which name the Alpheius is 
called below its junction with the Ladon. In the 
upper part of its course the Alpheius is usually 
called the iSwer of Karitena, Below the Ladon, 
at the distance of 20 stadia, the Alpheius receives 
the Ebymanthtjs (^Epypavdos), rising in the 
mountain of the same name, and foiming the boun- 
dary between Elis and the territories of Heraea in 
Arca<^. After entering Elis, it flows past Olym- 
pia, forming the boundary between Pisatis and 
Triphylia, and falls into the Cyparissian gulf in the 
Ionian sea. At the mouth of the river was a temple 
and grove of Artemis Alpheionia. From the pass of 
Lav(ftia to the sea, the Alpheit^ is wide and shal- 
low: in summer it is divided into several ton*ents, 
flowing between islands or sandbanks over a wide 
gravelly bed, while in winter it is full, rapid, and 
turbid. Its banks produce a great number of large 
plane-trees. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 67, Pelo- 
ponnesiaca, p. 8.) # 

Alpheius appears as a celebrated river-god in 
mythology; and it was apparently the subterranean 
passage of the river in the npper part of its course 
which gave rise to the fable that the Alpheius flowed 
beneath the sea, and attempted to mingle its waters 
with the fountain of Arethusa in the island of Or- 
tygia in Syracuse. (JDict, of Biogr, art. Alpheivs.) 
Hence Ovid calls the nymph Arethusa, AlphMas. 
{Met.yr, 487.) Virgil (Aew. x. 179) gives the epi- 
thet of AlpJieae to the Etruscan city of Pisae, because 
the latter was said to have been founded by colonists 
from Pisa in Elis, near which the Alpheius flowed. 

ALSA, a small river of Venetia (Plin. iii. 18. s.22) 
still called the wMeh flows into the lagunes of 
Maarano, a few miles W. of Aquileia, A battle 
■was fonght on its hanks in A. d. 340, between the 
younger Constantine and the generals of his brother 
Constans, in which Constantine himself was slain, 
and his l^dy thrown into tlie river Alsa. (Victor, 
JSpit 41. § 21; Hieron. Chron. ad am, 2356.) 

* The preceding account will be made clearer by 
referring to the map under MAifTiNEiA. 
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ALSIETT'XUS LACUS, a small liiko in Etruria, 
about 2 miles distant from tlie Laeus Sabatinus, 
between, it and tlie basin or crater of Baccmo, now 
called the Lago di Martigrham. Its ancient name 
is preserved to ns only by f rontinns, from whom we 
leam that Augustus conveyed the water from tbeuee 
to Eome by an aqueduct, named tbe Aqua Alsietina, 
more tban 22 miles in length. Tbe water was, 
however, of inferior quality, and served only to 
supply a Naumachia, and for purposes of imgation. 
It was joined at Cabeiae, a station on the Yia 
Claudia, 15 miles from Eome, by another branch 
bringing water from the Lacus Sabatinus, (Frontin. 
de Jguaed, §§ 11, 71.) The channel of tie aque- 
duct is still in good preservation, where it issues 
from the lake, and may be traced for many miles 
of its course. (Nibby, Bintomij vol. i. pp. 133 
—137.) [E.H.B.] 

AXSIUM ('AXaiovi Eth. Alsiensis: Pa/o), a city 
on the coast of Etruria, between Pyrgi and Fregenae, 
at the distance of 18 miles from the Portus Augusti 
(Porto) at the mouth of tlie Tiber. (Itin. Ant. 
p. 301.) Its name is mentioned by Dionysius (i. 20) 
among the cities which were founded by the Pe- 
lasgians in connection viith the aborigines, and 
afterwards wrested from them by the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans). But no mention of it occurs in his- 
tory as an Etruscan city, or dm-ing the wars of that 
people with Eome. In b. c. 245 a Eoman colony 
was established there, which was placed on the same 
footing with the other coloniae marifcirnae and in 
common with these claimed exemption from all 
military service, a claim which was, however, over- 
ruled during the exigencies of the Second Punic 
War. (Veil. Pat. i. 14; Liv. xxvii. 38.) No sub- 
sequent notice of it occurs in liistoiy, hut its name 
is mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, ^d we 
leam from an inscription of the time of Caracalla 
that it still retained its colonial rank, and correspond- 
ing municij)al organisation. (Strab. pp. 22.5, 226 ; 
Flin. in. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 4; Grater, laser, 
p. 271. 3.) It appears to have early become a 
favourite resort with the wealthy Eomans as a place 
of mtii-ement and pleasure (^‘ riaritimm et volup- 
tarim lacus Fronto, Ep. p. 207, ed. Eom.); thus 
we find that Pompey the Great had a villa there, 
and Caesar also, where he landed on his return from 
Africa, and at wliich all the nobles of Eome hastened 
to greet him. (Cic. pro Milan, 20, ad Earn, ix. 6, 
ad AtL xiii. 50.) Another is mentioned as belong- 
ing to Yerginius Eufus, the guardian of Pliny, and 
we learn from Fronto that tlie emperor M. Aurelius 
had a villa there, to which several of his epistles are 
addressed. (Plin.i^j7. vi. 10; Fronto, Ep. p. 205 — 
215.) At a later period the town itself had fallen 
into utter decay, but the site was still occupied by 
villas, as well as that of the neighbouring Pyrgi. 
(Eutil. Itin, i. 223.) 

The site of Alsium is clearly fixed by the distance 
from Porto,, at tlie modern village of PaZo, a poor 
place with a fort and mole of the 17th century, in 
the construction of which many ancient materials 
have been used. Besides these, the whole shore to 
the E. of the village, for the space of more than a- 
mile, is occupied by the remains of buildings which 
appear to have belonged to a Eoman villa of im- 
perial date, and of the most magnificent scale and 
style of construction. These ruins are described 
in detail by Nibby (Pintorni di Ronia,, vohiix. 
pp., 527, 528). [E. H. B.] 

ALTHAEA (’AA^afa: Eth, 'AXdauos), the chief | 
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city of the Olcaees in Spain, not fiir from Carthago 
Nova. Its capture was Hannibal’s first exploit in 
Spain. (Polyb. iii. 13 ; Steph. Byz, s, v,) Its position 
is unknown. Livy calls it Carteia (xxi. 5). [P. S.] 

ALTPNUM (''AXrivov : Altino), a city of Ye- 
netia situated on the border of the lagunes, and on 
the right bank of the little river Silis (Sele) near 
its mouth. We leam from tlie Itineraries that it 
was distant 32 Eoman miles from Patavium, and 
31 from Concordia. (Itin. Ant. pp. 128, 281.) 
Strabo describes it as situated in a marsh or laguiie, 
like Eavenna, and we leam that travellers were in 
the habit of proceeding by water along the lagunes 
from Eavenna to Altinum. Tacitus also speaks of 
it as open to attack by sea ; but at the present 
day it is distant about 2 miles from the lagunes. 
(Strab. p. 214 ; Yitruv. i. 4. § 11 ; Itin. Aiit. 
p. 126 ; Tac. Mist, iii. 6.) The first historical 
mention of Altinum is found in Velleius Paterculus 
(ii. 76) during the wars of the Second Triumvirate, 
and it appears to have been then, as it continued 
under the Eoman Empire, one of the most con- 
sidemble places in tliis part of Italy. Pliny assigns 
it only the rank of a municipimn ; but we leam 
from inscriptions that it subsequently became a 
colony, probably in the time of Trajan. (Plin. iii. 
18. s. 22 ; Orell. laser. 4082 ; Ziunpt de Colon. 
p. 402.) Besides its municipal importance, the 
shores of the adjoining lagunes became a favourite 
residence of tbe wealthy Eomans, and were gmdual iy 
lined with villas which are described by Martial 
(iv. 25) as rivalling those of Baiae. The adjoining 
plains were celebrated for the excellence of their 
wool, while the lagunes abounded in fish of all 
kinds, especially shell-fish. (Mart. xiv. 155; Plin. 
xxxii. U. s. 53; Cassiod. Ep. Varr. xii. 22.) It 
was here that the emperor L. Veras died of apo- 
plexy in A. D. 169. (Eutrop. viii. 10; Jul. Capit. 
Ver. 9 ; Yict. de Caes. 15.) The modern village 
of Altino is a very poor place; the period of the 
decay or destruction of the ^ncient city is unknown, 
but its inhabitants are supposed to have fled for 
refuge from the invasions of tlie barbarians to Tor- 
cello, an island in the lagunes about 4 miles distant, 
to which tlie episcopal see was transferred in a. d. 
635. [E. H. B.] 

ALTIS. [Olympia.] 

ALU'NTIUM or HALFNTHJIVI (’AAoWmv, 
Ptol.;*AAo:^VTn7J', Dion. Hal.: Eth. 'AKovrlvos, Ha- 
luntinus), a city on the N. coast of Sicily, between 
Tyndaris and Calacta. Its foundation was ascribed 
by some authors to a portion of the companions of 
Aeneas, who remained behind in Sicily under a 
leader named Patron (Dionys. i. 51); but it pro- 
bably was, in reality, a Sicelian town. No mention 
of it is found in Diodorus, nor is it noticed in his- 
tory prior to the Eoman conquest of Sicily, But in 
the time of Cicero it appears to have been a place of 
some importance. He mentions it as having suf- 
fered severely from the exactions of Yerres, who, 
not content with ruinous extortions of corn, com- 
pelled the inhabitants to give up all their ornamental 
plate. (Cic. Verrfm. 43, iv. 23.) We leam from 
- inscriptions that it retained the rank of a munici- 
pium, and was a flourishing towm at least as late as 
the reign of Augustus. 

Its site has been a matter of much dispute, but 
there are very strong arguments to prove that it 
occupied the same situation as the modem town of 
San Marco, which rises on a lofty hill of steep and 
difficult ascent, about 3 miles from tlie Tyrrhenian 
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sea. (Smyth’s Sicily, p. 97.) This position exactly 
accords with that described by Cicero, who tells us 
that Ycrres would not take the trouble to mit the 
town himself “quod erat difficili ascensu atque 
arduo,” but remained on the beach below while he 
sent Archagathus to execute his behests (iv. 23). 
Various inscnptioiis also are preserved at S, MarcOy 
or have been discovered there, one of which begins 
with the w'ords rd HAowLKitciov raiv 'AXovrivwy, 
Inscr. Sicil. p. 55; Bbckh, C.L No. 5608.) 
Notwithstanding these arguments, Cluverius, fol- 
lowing Fazello, placed Aluntimn at a spot near 
S, Fil^elfo, mhem the ruins* of an ancient city 
were then visible, and regarded S. Marco as the site 
of Agathyma. It must be admitted that this ar- 
rangement avoids some difficulties [Agathyrjsta] ; 
but the above proofs in favour of the contrary hy- 
pothesis seem almost conclusive. (Cluver. SiciL 
p. 294 ; Fazell. de Meh. Sic. ix. 4. p. 384.) [E.H.B.] 



ALYBDA (’'AAuSSa), a town of Phrygia men- 
tioned in the Peutiirger Table. Aiundell (discoveries 
in Asia Minor y i. p. 105) gives liis reasons for sup- 
posing that it may have been at or near Ushak, on 
the road between Sart md AJitm Karahissary and 
that it was afterwai’ds called FlaviopoJis. He found 
several Greek inscriptions there, but none that con- 
tained the name of the place. [G. L.] 

AL Y'ZIA ( AAv(t a, Time. vii. 3 1 , et alii ; ^AXvC^ta, 
Steph. B. s.v.i Etk. ^AKv^cuoSy AAt;(etas, 

ap. Bbckh. Corpm Inscript. No. 1793: Kandili)y 
a towm on the west coast of Acamania. According ^ 
to Strabo it was distant 15 stadia from the sea, on 
which it possessed a harbour and a sanctuary, both 
dedicated to Heracles. In this sanctuary were some 
works of art by Lysippus, representing the labours 
of Heruedes, which a Konian general caused to be 
removed to Borne on account of the deserted state 
of the place. The remains of Alyzia are still visible 
in the valley of Kandili. The distance of the bay 
of Kandili from the ruins of Leucas corresponds 
with the 120 stadia which Cicero assigns for the 
distance betw^een Alyzia and Leucas. (Strah pp. 
450, 459 ; Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 2 ; Plin. iv. 2 ; Ptolem. 
iii. 14.) Alyzia is said to have derived its name 
from Alyzeus, a son of Icarus. (Strab. p. 452; 
Steph. Bjz. s. V.) It is first mentioned by Thucy- 
dides. ^ In E. c. 374, a naval battle was fought in 
the neighbourhood of Alyzia between the Athenians 
under Timotheus and the Lacedaemonians under 
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Nieolochiis. The Athenians, says Xenophon, erected 
their trophy at Alyzia, and the Xacedaemomans in 
the nearest islands. We learn from Scylax that the 
island immediately opposite Aljzia was called Camus, » 
the modem Kalamo. ^(Thuc. vii. 31 ; Xen. Efell. 
V. 4, §§ 65, 66; Scylax, p. 13; Leake, 

Greece, vol. iv. p. 14, seq.) 

AMA'BOCr (^ApdSoKoi), a people of Sarmatia 
Europaea, mentioned hy Hellanicus (Steph. B. s. vi) 
Their country was called Amadoeium. Ptolemy 
(iii. 5) mentions the Amadoci Montes, E. of the 
Borysthenes (i)mep<s?’), as an E. prolongation of M. 
Peuce, and in these mountains the Amadoci, with a 
city Aniodoca and a lake of the same name, the 
source of a river falling into the Boiysthenes, The 
positions are probably in the S. Russian province of 
JekaterinoslaVy or in Kherson. [P. S.] 

AMALEKrTAE QApaKriKiraiy Joseph. Ant iii. 

2 ; in LXX. A/zaA^/c), the descendants of Amalek 
the grandson of Esau. (Gen. xxxvi. 9 — 12.) This 
tribe of Edomite Arabs extended as far south as the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai, where “ they fought with 
Israel in Rephidim” (Fxod. xvii. 8, &c,) They 
occupied the southern borders of the Promised Land, 
between the Canaanites (Philistines) of the w^est 
coast, and the Amorites, whose country lay to the 
SW. of the Dead Sea. (Compare Gen. xiv. 7 with 
Kumhers xiii..29, xiv. 25, 43—45.) They dispos- 
sessed the Ishmaelite Bedouins, and occupied Hieir 
country “from Havilah unto Shm*, that is before 
Egypt.” (Compare Gen. xxv. 18 and 1 Sam. x-sf. 7.) 
They were nearly exterminated by Saul and David 
(1 Sam. XV., xxvii. 8, 9, xxx.); and the remnant 
were destroyed by tbe Siineonites in the days of 
Hezekiah. (1 cArow. iv. 42, 43.) They are the 
Edomites whom David smote in the Valley of Salt 
(2 Nlcp. viii. 12, 13; title to Psalm lx,), doubtless 
identical with Wady Malekh, about seven hours 
south of Hebron (Reland’s Palestine, -pp. 78 — 82: 
Winer’s Bib. Meal. s. v . ; Williams’s Holy City, vol. i, 
appendix i> pp. 463, 464.) [G. W.] 

AMA'NIDES PYLAE (^ApaviZes ox ^ApaviKol 
' nvAai), or Amanicae Pylae (Curtins, iii. 1 8), or Por- 
tae Amani Montis (Plin. v. 27. s.22). “ There are,” 
says Cicero (ad Fam. xv. 4), “ two passes from Syria 
into Cilicia, each of which can be held with a small 
force owing to their narrowness.” These are the 
passes in the Amanus or mountain range which runs 
northward from Rds el Khdmir, which promontory 
is at the southern entrance of the gulf oi Jskerderun 
(gulf of Issus). This range of .Ainanus runs along 
the bay of Iskendemn, and joins the great mass of 
Taurus, forming a wall between Syria and Cilicia. 

“ There is nothing,” says Cicero, speaking of this 
range of Amanns, “ which is better protected against 
Syria than Cilicia.” Of the two passes meant by 
Cicero, the southern seems to he the pass of Beilan, 
by which a man can go from Iskendemn to Antioch; 
this may be called the lower Amanian pass. The 
other pass, to which Cicero refers, appears to be NNE, 
of Issus, in the same range of mountains (Amanus), 
over which there is still a road from Ba^s on the 
east side of the bay of Issus, toMarash: this northern 
pass seems to be the Anranides Pylae of Arrian and 
Cuitius. It was by the Amanides Pylae (Arrian, 
Anab. ii. 7) that Darius crossed the mountains into 
Cilicia ^nd came upon Issus, which Alexander had 
left shortly before, Darias was thus in the rear of 
Alexander, who had advanced as far as Myriandras, 
the, site of which is near IsJcenderuii. Alexander 
turned hack and met the Persian king at the river 
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FinwiiSj betwiKifi Issiib and Myriandnia, where -was 
fought the battle adled the battle of fosias. The 
mn'ath’e of Arrian may be com|)ared with the' caia- 
mtataiy of Polybius (xii. 17, 19). 

StmWs description of ^ Anmnides (p. 676) is 
tirii: after Malhis is Aegaeae, which to a small 
Fort; then the Aiuaiiides Pyiac, haring aa anchorage 
for ships, at which (pylae) temiinate the Anianus 
mountains, extending down fnnn the Taurus — and 
after Aegaeae is Issus, a small fort having an an- 
chorage, and the river Pinarus.’* Strabo therefore 
places the Amanides Pylae between Aegae and Isshs, 
and near the coast; and the Stadiasmus and Pto- 
lemy give the same position to the Amanides, This 
pass is represented by a place now called Kara Kapu 
on the road between Mallus on the Pyramus (J&han) 
and Issus, But there Wiis another pass “ which 
(as Major Eenneli obseiwes, and Leake agrees wdth 
him) crossing Mount Amamis from the eastward, 
descended upon tlie centre of the head of the gulf, 
near Issus. By this pass it was that Darius marched 
from Sochus, and took up his jiosiiion on the banks 
of the Pinarus ; by which movement Alexander, who 
Inui just before marched from Mallus to Myriandms, 
ihrough the two maritune pylae, was placed between 
the Persians and Syria.’^ (Leake, Journal of a Tour 
iti A&ia Mimr^ p. 210.) This is the pass w'hich 
has been assumed to be the Amanides of Ariian and 
Ciirtius, about KXE. of ibsus. it follows from this 
that the Anuinicae Pylae of Arrian (A nab. ii. 7) am 
not the Ananhies of Stralio. Q. Cunius s|)eaks of 
a pass which Alexander had to go ihrough in marching 
from the Pyramus to Lssus, and tliis pass must 
Kara Kajm. Kara Kapu is not on the ctmst, but 
it is not far from it. If Strabo called this the 
Amanides Pylae, as he seems to have done, he cer- 
tainly gave the name to a difFerent pass from that by 
which Darius descended on Issus. There is another 
passtige of Stmbo (p. 751) in which he says: “ ad- 
jacent to Gindai'us is Pagrae in the tenitory of 
Antioch, a strong post lying in the line of the pass 
over the Amaiius, I mean that pass which leads from | 
the Amanides Pylae into Syria.” Leake is clearly 
right in not adopting Major Eenneirs supposition 
that Stmbo by this pass means the Ananides. He 
evidently means another pass, that of Beilan, which 
leads from Iskendeitm to Bakras or Parras, which 
is the modem name of Pagrae; and Strabo is so far 
consistent that he describes this pass of Pagrae as 
leading from the pass which he has called Amanicae. 
Leake shows that the Ananides Pylae of Straho are 
between Aegaeae and Issus, but he has not sufficiently 
noticed the difference between Strabo and Arrian, as 
Cramer observes (Asia Mimr^ vol. ii. p. 359). The 
map which illustrates hir. Ainsworth’s paper on the 
Cilician and Syrian Gates (London Geog. Journal^ 
vol, vhi. p. 185), and which is copied on the op- 
posite page, enables us to foim a more correct judg- 
ment of the text of the ancient wTiters; and we 
may now consider it certain that the Amanicae Pylae 
of the historians of Alexander is the pass HNE, of 
Issus, anH that Strabo has given the name Amanides 
to a ditiercnt pass. [G. L.j 

A^I A'NTIA Qhpairria : Eth. ^A}juxvri^is, Steph. 
B. 3,v.\ KpauriuSsj Ptol. ii. IG. § 3; Amantinus, 
Plin. iv. 10. s. 17. § 35; Anantiarius, Caes. B* C. 
hi. 12; ''Afiauresj Etjin, BI. a. v.; Amantes, Plin, hi. 
23. s. 26. § 45), a to^m and district in Greek Il- 
lyria. It is said to have been founded by the Abantes 
of Euboea, who, according to tradition, settled near 
the Ccrauaian muiunains, and founded Anaatia and 
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Thronium. From hence the original immeof Aman- 
tia is said to have been Abantia, and the surrounding 
country to have been called Abantis. (Steph. B. 
a. 1?. ’ASavTis, ’Ajuavrla; Etym. M. s,v. ''Apayr^s; 
Pans. V. 22. § 3.) Amantia probably stood at some 
distance from the coast, S. of the river Aous, and oa 
a tiibiitary of the latter, named Poljanthes. (Ly- 
^cophr. 1043.) It is placed by Leake at Kiriiz% 
where there are tlie remains of Hellenic walls. This 
site agrees with the distances aiiurued Iw Seylux ami 
the Tabular Itinerary, the farmer of wjiuh pla<’'t*s 
Anantia at 320 statlla, and the latter at 30 Hcauan 
miles from Apollunia’. Ptolemy speaks of an Anan- 
tia on the coast, and another town of the same name 
inland; whence we may }.ierhaps infer that the latter 
had a port of the same name, more especially ii> ilie 
iangimge of Caesar (B. C. iii. 40) w’-oiild Imply tliiit- 
Amantia was situated on the coast. Anmntia wits 
a place of some importance in the civil wars between 
Caesar and Fonipcy; and it coniinned to be irieii- 
tioned in the time of the Byzantine emperors. (Caes. 

■ jS. C, iii, 12, 40; Cic.P/rt7. xi. 11 ; Leake, Anckni 
Greece^ vol. i. p. 375, seq.) 

AlMA'XUS (d Afiawy, rh Kpavui')^ is clescrilM^d 
by Strabo as a detached part (d-Too-Traerga) of Taurus, 
and as forming the southern boundaiy of the plain 
of CataoTiia. He supposes this range to branch 
from the Taurus in Ciliem, at tlie same place where 
the Autitaiirus branches off and takes a more north- 
erly direction, farming the northeni boundary of 
Cataoiiia. (Strab. p. 53.5.) He considers the Ama- 
nus to extend eastward to the Euphrates and Bhdi- 
tene, where Commageiie borders on Cappadocia, 
Here the range is iuff?iTUpti?d by the Euphrates, 
but it recommences on the ea-st side of the river, in 
a larger mass, more elevated, and more iircgukr in 
form. (Strab. p. 521.) He further adds: ‘‘‘the 
mountain range of Anamis extends (p. 5S5) to Ci- 
licia and the Syrian sea to the 1 vc.^t fnari Cataonk 
and to the south ; and by such a division (otaa-rdaei) 
it includes the whole gulf of Issus and the inter- 
mediate Cilician valleys towards the Tiiiirus.” This 
seems to be the meaning of the description of the 
Amauus in Strabo, Groskurd, in his German ver- 
sion (vol. ii p. 448) tninsktes 5iatrT«hrei Eiinply by 
‘^textent” (ausdekmng); but by attending toStrabos 
words and the order of them, we seem to deduce the 
meaning that the double direction of the moimtaiii 
includes the gulf of Issus. And this agi^'es with 
what Strabo says elsewhere, when he makes tlie 
Amaaus descend to the gulf of Issus between Aegiie 
„ and Issus. [ Aiakidbs Pyi.ae.] 

The term Anmims in Strabo tlien appears to be 
applied to the high ground which descends from the 
mass of Taurus to the gulf of Issus, and bounds the 
east side of it, and also to the highland which ex- 
tends in the direction already indicated to the 
, Euphrates, which it stiikes north of Samosnta (Xo- 
meisiU), The Jdmir Bagk, appears to be the iiw- 

■ dern naKie of at least a part of the north-eastera 
course of the Amaniis. Tlie branch of the Ana'inus 
whkh descends to the Blediterrmiean on the east ;r-ivie 
of the gulf of Issus iS said to attain an average vie- 
vation of 5000 feet, and it terminates abruptly in 
Jchd Kheserih and lids-el-Khdnzlr, This cape 
seems to l>e Ehosus, or the Bborieus Seo].'uhis of 
Ptolemy. There was near it a torn Ehosus, which 
■Stephaiius(s. ^Pdkros) places in Cilicia. Kiiosus is 
■now Arsm. There Is another short range which Is 
connected with Ainaniis, ami arlvanees right to the 
■borders of the sea, between Km-ei^-Kkdmir and the 
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manth of the Orontes : this appeal's to he the Pieria 
of Stmho {p. 751). On the nonth-west base of this ■' 
calM Pleria, was Seleuceia, which Stmho (p. , 
675) OTsMere to he the first city in Syria after 
leaving Cilicia. Accordingk, he considers the moun- 
tain range of Amanns, wliieh terminates on the east 
side of the gulf of Issus, to mark the boundary be- 
tween Cilicia and Syria; and this is a correct view 
of the physical geography of the country. 

Cicero {ad Fam, ii. 10), who was governor of 
Cilicia, describes the Amanus as common to him and 
Bibulus, who was governor of Syria; and he calls it 
the water -shed of the streams, % which description 
he means the range which bounds the east side of 
the gulf of Issus. His description in another pas- 
sage also (ad Fam. xv. 4) shows that his Amamis 
is the range which has its termination in Ras-el- 
Kkanzlr, Cicero carried on a campaign against 
the mountaineers of this range during his govern- 
ment of Cilicia (b. c. 51), and took and destroyed 
several of their hill forts. He enumerates among 
them Erana (as the name stands in our present 
texts), which was the chief tovm of the Amanus, 
Sepym, and Coinmores. He also took Pindeuissus, 
a town of the Eleutherocilices, which was on a high 
point, and a place of great strength. The passes in 
the Amanus have been already enumerated. On the 
hay, between Iskehdei'un and Bayas^ the Baiae of 
Strabo and the Itineraries, is the small nvex Merhez, 
supposed to he the Karsus or Kersus of Xenophon 
(Amh, i. 4). On the south side of this small stream 
is a stone wall, which crosses the narrow plain be- 
tween the Amanus and the sea, and terminates on 
the coast in a tower. There am also ruins on the 
nox-th side of the Kersus; and nearer to the moun- 
tain thei-e are traces of “ a double wall between 
which the river flowed.” (Ainsworth, Lmdm Geog, 
Jmmal, vol. viii.) At the head of the river .Kei-sus 
is the steep pass of Boghras Beli^ one of the passes 
of the Amanus. This description seems to agree ^ 
with that of the Cilician and Syrian gates of Xeno- 
phon. The Cilician pass was a gateway in a wall 
which descended from the mountains to the sea north 
of the Kersus; and the Syrian pass was a gateway 
in the wall which extended in tiie same direction to 
the south of the river. Cyrus marched from the 
Syrian pass five parasangs to Myriandrus, which 
may be near the site of Ishend&run, We need not 
suppose that the present walls near the Merhez are 
as old as the time of C 3 rnis (b. c. 401); but it 
seems pxrobable that this s^xot, having once been 
chosen as a strong frontier position, would be main- ' 
tained as such. If the Kerens is properly identified 
with the Merlcez^ we must also consider it as the 
gates through which Alexander marched from Mallus 
to Myrixmdrus, and through which he returned from 
Myriandrus to give battle to Darius, who had de- 
scended upon Issus, and thus put himself in the rear 
of the Greeks. (Arrian, Amih. ii. 6, 8.) From 
these gates Alexander retraced his march to the 
river Pinarus (Deli Chai\ near which was fought 
the battle of Issus (b, c. 333). If the exact po- 
sition of Issus were ascertained, we might feel more 
certain as to the interpretations of Anian and Cur- 
tins. Niebuhr (Reisen durch SyHen, &c., 1837, 
Anhmg, p. 151), who followed the road from /jsf- 
Jcenderun along the east coast of the bay of Issus on 
his road to Constantinople, observes that Xenophon 
makes the march of Cyrus 15 parasangs from the 
Fjiamus to Issus; and he observes that it is 15 hours 
by tlie road from Bayas to the Pyramus. Cyrus 
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marched 5 parasangs from Issus to the Cilician and 
Syrian gates ; and Jskemlefwi h 5 houre immBaym, 
But still he thinks that Myriandnis is at Jshemh- 
ruuj and that the Cilician and Syrian pass is at 
Merkez ; but he adds, we must then remove Issus 
to Demr Kapu ; and this makes a new dUiicuUy, 
for it is certainly not 15 j-xarasangs from Dtmlr Kapu 
to the Pyramus. Besides, the position of Issus at 
DemirKapu will not agree with the march of Alex- 
ander as described by Curtins; for Alexander made 
two days'' march from !3Malliis, that is, from the Py- 
ramus, to Castabalum; and one day’s march from 
Castabalurn to Issus. Castabalum, then, may he 
represented by Demir Kapu, undoubtedly the re- 
mains of a town, and Issus is somewhere east of 
it. The Peutinger Table places Issus next to Cas- 
tabalum, and then comes Alexandrek (ad Issuin). 
Consequently we should look for Issus somewhere 
on the road between Demir Kapu and I$k£mlerun, 
Now Issus, or Issi, a.s Xenophon calls it, was on or 
near the coast (Xen. Anab. i. 4; Strab. p. 676); 
and Darius marched from Issus to the Pinanxs to 
meet Alexander; and Alexander returned from M^tI- 
andrus, tlix'ough the Pylae, to meet Darius. It seems 
that as the plain about the Pinarus eoiTCsponds to 
Arrian’s desciiption, this river must have l^en that 
where the two annies met, and that we must liKtk 
for Issus a little north of the Pinaras, and near the 
head of the bay of Issus. Those who have ex- 
amined this district do not, however, seem to have 
exliausted the subject; nor has it been treated by 
the latest writers with sufficient exactness. 

Stephanus (a.»/I<rcros) says that Issus was called 
Nicopolis in consequence of Alexanders victory. 
Strabo makes Nicopolis a different place; but his 
description of the spots on the bay of Issus is cori- 
ftised. Cicero, in the description of his Cilician 
Ciimpaign, says that he encamjxed at the Arue Alex- 
andri, near the base of the mountains. He gives no 
other indication of the site; but we may be sure 
that it was north of the Cilician Pylae, and probably 
it was near Issus. [G. I.] 

AMAEDI, or MARDI (’AjuapSox, MopSol), a 
warlike Asiatic tribe. Stephanus (a. v. Kpapboi)^ 
following Strabo, places the Amardi near the Hyr- 
cani; and adds ‘‘ there are also Persian Martli with- 
out the a.” Strabo (p. 514) says, in a circle round 
the Caspian sea after the Hyrcani are the Ammdi, 
&c.” Under Mardl, Stephanus (quoting Apllodorius) 
speaks of them as an Hyrcauian tribe, who were 
robbers and archere, Curtius (vi. 5) describes them 
as bordering on Hyrcania, and mbabiting mountains 
which were covered with forests. They occupied 
therefore part of the mountain tract which foms the 
southern boundary of the basin of the Caspkn. 

The name Mar^ or Amardi, which we may assume 
to be The same, was widely spread, for we find Murdi 
mentioned as being in Hyrcania, and Margiana, also 
as a nomadic J^ersian tribe (Herod, i. 125; Strab. 
p. 524), and as being in Armenia (Tacit. Anu. xir. 
23), and in other places. This wide distxibiUiuri of the 
name may be partly attributed to the ignorance of 
the Greek and Roman writers of the geography of 
Asia, but not entirely. [G. L,] 

\AHARDUS, or MARDUS (Kfidpdos, MdoBos, 
Dionys. Perieg. v. 734), a river of Media, mentioned 
by Ammianns Marcellinns in his confused desci'ip- 
tion of the l^ersian provinces (xxiiL 6). Ptolemy 
(td. 2. § 2) jxlaces it in Media, and if we take his 
immbers as correct, its source is in the Zagrus. The 
river flows north, and enters the southern coast of 
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the Caspian. It appears to be the Sejkl-rvdj or 
Kizil Ozien as it is otherwise called. As Ptolemy 
places the Arnardi round the south coast of the 
Caspian and extending into the interior, we may 
su}i|>ose that theywere once at least situated on anti 
about this river. [G. L.] 

Ai\LVRI LACUS (al 'rrmpai XipLvai, Stmb. xvii 
p. 804; Plin. vi. 29. s. 33), were a cluster of salt- 
lagoons east of the Delta, between the city of He- 
rrijpolis and the desert of Etham — the modern 
The Bitter Lakes had a slight inclination from K. to 
El., and their general outline resembled the leaf of 
the sycamore. Until the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (b. c. 285—247), they were the termination 
of the royal canal, by which the native monarehs 
and the Persian kings attempted, but ineffectually, 
to join the Peliisiac branch of the Kile with the 
Bed Sea. Philadelphus earned the canal through 
these lagoons to the city of Arsinol*. The mineral 
qualities of these lakes were nearly destroyed by the 
introduction of the Nile-water. A temple of Se- 
rapis stood on the norihera extremity of the Bitter 
Lalves, [W.B.B.] 

Ail^IAEYKTHUS Qhfxipwdos ; Eth. *Ap.apvvdios^ 
’A/Aa/;iJ<Tios), a town upon the coast of Euboea, only 
7 shidia from Eretria, to which it belonged. It pos- 
sessed a eelebi-ated temple of Artemis, who was 
hence called Amar^mthia or Ainarysia, and in whose 
honour there was a festival of this name celebrated, 
both in Euboea and Attica. (Strab. p. 448; Pans, 
i. 31. § 5 ; Liv. xxxv, 38 ; Siepli. B. s, ??.; Diet, of 
Ant. art. A marynthia.') 

AMASE'XUS, a small river of Latium, still called 
the which rises in theVoLscian mountains 

above Privernurn, and descends from thence to the 
Pontine marshes, through which it &ids its way to 
the sfja, between Tarracina and the Circeiaii pro- 
montory. Before its course was arlifeially regulated 
it w'as, together with its confluent the Ufents, one of 
the chief agents in the foiTnation of those marshes. 
Its name is not found, in Pliny or Strabo, but is re- 
jieatedly mentioned by Virgil (Ae». vii. 684, xi.547). 
Servius, in his note on tlie fomer passage, eiTone- 
ously places it near Anagnia, eridently misled By the 
expressions of Virgil, \lbius Sequester (p. 8) cor- 
rectly says “ Amasenus Privernatium.” [E. H. B.] 
AilA'SIA (’A/idoreia, 'hpiacria. : Eih. ^Apiatrevs : 
Ammia^ Ammiah, QT AvidsiyaK), a town of Pon- 
tus, on the river Iris, or Teshil Ermak. The 
origin of the city is unknowTi. It w'as at one time 
the residence of the princes of Pont us, and after- 
wards appears to have been a free city xmder the 
Bomans till the lime of Dumitian. It is said that 
all the coins to the time of Doniitian have only the 
ejdgniph Amasoia or Amasia, but that from this 
time they bear the effigy and the name of a Bonian 
enqKiror. The coins from the time of Trajan bear 
the title Metnqjulis, and it appears to have been the 
chief city of Pont us. 

Amasia was the birthplace of the geographer 
Strabo, who describes it in the following words (p. 
561); “ our city lies in a deep and extensive gorge, 
tlirough w'liich the river Iris flows ; and it is wonder- 
fully constructed both by art and by nature, being 
adapted to serve the ptu'pase both of a city and 
of a fort. For there is a lofty rock, steep on all 
sides, and descending abruptly to the river; this rock 
has its wall in one direction un the brink of the 
river, at that part, where the city is connected with 
it; and in the other direction, the wall runs up the 
liill on each side to the heights; aiui the heights 
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(^fcopvipal) are two, naturally connected with one 
another, very strongly foriifiedby towers; and within 
this : enclosure are the palace and the tombs of the 
kings; but the heights have a very narrow neck, 
the ascent to w'hich is an altitude of 5 or 6 stadia 
on each side as one goes up from the bank of the 
river and the suburbs; and from the neck to the 
heights there remains another ascent of a stadium, 
steep and capable of resisting any attack; the rock 
also contains ^/cef) within it water-cis- 

terns (uSpeia) which an enemy cannot get possession 
of (dw^aipeTo, the true reading, not dm^eperai), 
there being two galleries cut, one lemling to the 
river, and the other to the neck ; there are bridges 
over the river, one from the city to the suburb, and 
another from the suburb to the neighbouiing country, 
for at the point where this bridge is the mountain 
terminates, which lies above the rock.” This ex- 
' tract presents several difficulties. Groskurd, in his 
German version, mistakes the sense of two passages 
(ii. p. 499). 

Amasia has been often visited by Europeans, but 
; the best description is by Hamilton (Researches in 
Asia Minor, rfc. vol. i. p. 366), who gives a view 
of the place. He explains the remark of Strabo 
about the 5 or 6 stadia to mean ‘‘"the length of the 
road by wliieh alone the summit can be reached,” for 
omng to the steepness of the Acropidis it is necessary 
to ascend by a ciivuitous route. And this is clearly 
the meaning of Strabo, if w’e keep closely to his text. 

: Hamilton erroneously follows Gramer (Asia Mmor, 
vol. i. p. 302) in giving the version, “ the summits 
have on each side a veiy iian*ow neck of land;" for 
the words “ on each side ” refer to tlie ascent to the 
“ neck,” as Groskurd correctly understands it. Ha- 
milton found two ‘‘ Hellenic towers of beautiful con- 
struction ” on the heights, which he considers to be 
the KQpvpai of Strabo. But the greater part of the 
I walls now standing are By/aiitiue or Turkish. In- 
deed we learn from Procopius (de Aedif iii. 7), 
that Justinian repaired this place, Hamilton ob- 
serve: -‘ the Kopv<pai were not, as I at first ima- 
gined, two distinct points connected by a narrow 
intermediate ridge, but one only, from which two 
narrow ridges extend, one to the north, and the other 
to the east, which last temiinates abruptly close to the 
river.” But Strabo clearly means two icopv<pai, and 
he adds that they are naturally united (rrvp.fveh'). 
It is true that he does not say that the neck unites 
them. This neck is evidently a narrow ridge of 
steep ascent along which a man must pass to reach 
the KQpvpal. 

The oSpeTa were cisterns to which there w'as ac- 
cess by galleries (a Hamilton explomi a 

passage, cut in the rock, doum which he deccended 
about 300 feet, and found a “ small jml of clear 
cold water.” The wall round tins jxsol, wliich ap- 
peared to hiive been originally much deej)er, was of 
Hellenic masonry, which he also ohsen'ed in some 
parts of the descent. This appeal’s to be one of the 
galleries nieatione<i by Strabo. The other gallery 
was cut to the neck, says Strabo, but he does not 
sayj^wi w’here. We may conclude, however, that 
it was cut from the (copvcpai to the ridge, and that 
the otlier ’v’as a continuation which led down to the 
well. Hamilton says : “ there seem to have been 
two of these covered passages or galleries at Amasia, 
one of which led from the KQpv<iial or summits in an 
easterly direction to the ridge, and the other from 
the ridge into the rocky hill in a northerly direction. 
The former, however, is not excavated in the rf;ck, 
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like tlie latter, but is built a£ masonry above ground, | 
yet eqmlly well concealed.’^ j 

The tombs of the kings are below” the citadel to 
the south, five in number, three to the west, and two 
to the east. The steep face of the rock h^ been 
artificially smoothed. Under the three smaller 
tombs .... are considerable remains of the old 
Greek walls, and a square tower built in the best 
Hellenic style.” These walls can also be traced 
up the hill towards the west, and are evidently those 
described by Strabo, as forming the peribolus or en- 
closare within which were the royal tombs. (Ha- 
milton.) The front wall of an old medresseh at 
Amasia is built of ancient cornices, friezes, and ar- 
chitraves, and on three long stones which form the 
sides and architrave of the entrance there are frag- 
ments of Greek inscriptions deep cut in large letters, 
Hamilton does not mention a temple which is spoken 
of by one traveller of little credit. 

The territory of Amasia was well wooded, and 
adapted for breeding horses and other animals ; and 
the whole of it was well suited for the habitation 
of man. A valley extends from the river, not very 
wide at first, but it afterwards grows wider, and 
fonns the plain which Strabo calls Chiliocnmon, and 
this W”as succeeded by the districts of Diacopene and 
Pimolisene, all of which is fertile as far as the Halys. 
These were the northern parts of the territory, and 
extended 500 stadia in length. The southern por- 
tion was much larger, and extended to Babonomon 
and Ximene, which disti-ict also reached to the 
Halys. Its width from north to south reached to 
Zelitis and the Great Cappad<Kria as far as the Trocmi. 
In Ximene rock salt was dug. Hamilton procured 
at Amasia a coin of Pimolisa, a place from which the 
district Pimolisene took its name, in a beautiful 
state of preservation. 

The modem town stands on both sides of the river; 
it has 3970 houses, all mean; it produces some silk. 
(^London Geog, Jour, vol. x, p. 442.) [G.L.] 

AMASTEA. [A’mesteatus.] 

AMASTEIS ('Agacrrpis : ML ^ApacrrpmvSs^ 
Amastrianus; Amasra^ or Ammserah), a city of 
Paphlagonja, on a small river of the same name. 
Amastris occupied a peninsula, and on each side of 
the isthmus was a harbour (Stmb. p. 544): it was 
90 stadia east of the river Parthenius. The original 
city seems to have been called Sesamus or Sesamum, 
and it is mentioned by Homer (It ii. 853) in con- 
junction with Cytorus. Stephanus (s. v/ AfLaaT-pid) 
says that it was originally called Cromna; but in 
another place (s. v. Kpcopya), where he repeats the 
statement, he adds, “ as it is said; but some say 
that Cromna is a small place in the territory of 
Amastris,” which is the true account. The place 
derived its name Amastris from Anastris, the niece 
of the last Persian king Darius, who was the wife of , 
Dionysius, tyrant of Heracleia, and after Inadeath 
the wdfe of Lysimaehus. Four places, Sesamus, 
Cytorus, Cromna, also mentioned in the liiad (ii* 
855), and Teiou or Tios, were combined by Amas- 
tris, after her separation from Lysimaehus (Memnon, 
ap. Phot. Cod. ccxxiv.), to form the new community 
of Amastris. Teioii, says Strabo, soon detached itself 
from the community, but the rest kept together, and 
Sesamus was the acropolis of Amastris. From this 
it appears that Amastris w’as really a confederation 
or union of tln*ee places, and that Sesamus was the 
name of the city on the peninsula. This may ex- 
plain the, fact that Mela (i. 19) mentions Sesamus 
and Cromna as cities of i’nimlagcmia, and does not 
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I mention Amastris. (Comp. Plia. vi. 2.) There 
is a ''coin with the epigraph Sesanmm. Those of 
Amastris have the epigraph Apaar piavtaif. 

The territory of Aina.stri.s produced a great quan- 
tity of boxwo.id, w'liich grew on iloimt Cytorus. 
The town was taken by L. Liicullus in tlm ^kiithri- 
datic war. (Appian. Miihrid. 82.) The younger 
Pliny, when he was governor of Bithyriia and Pon- 
tus, describes Amastris, in a letter to Trajan (x. 
99), as a handsome city, with a very long open 
place (platea), on one side of which extendc?d wiiat 
W'as called a river, but in fact tvas a filthy, pestilenl, 
o|)ea drain. Pliny obtained the emperor's ]serinisi:.i<..n 
to cover over this sewer. On a coin of the time of 
Trajan, Ama.stris has the title Metropolis. It con- 
tinued to be a town of some note to the seventh een- 
1 tury of our aera. [G. L.] 



A'MATHUS (*Ajua0ous, -owtos: ML ^ApaOoL 
ertos: Adj\ Amathusiacus, Ov. Met x. 227.: nr. Old 
LiTnasoV)^ an ancient town on the S. coast of Cy- 
prus, celebrated for its worship of Aphrmlite — 
! who was hence called Amathusia — and of Adonis. 

I (Scyiax, p. 41; Strah. p. 683; Fans. ix. 41. 

I § 2; Steph. B. a. r.; Tac. Ann. in. 62; Catuli. 

I Iviii. 51; Ov. Am. hi. 15. 15.) It was originally 
: a settlement of the Photmicians, and w'as pn>- 
bably the most ancient of tlie Pho(?nician colonies 
in the island, Steplianus calls Amatlms the most 
ancient city in the island, and Scyiax describes its 
inhabitants as autochthones. Its name is of Phoe- 
nician origin, fin* w'e find a town of the same name 
in Palestine. (See below.) Amathus ap])ears to 
have preserved its Oriental customs and character, 
long after the other Plnxirncian cities in Cypnis had 
become hellenized. Here the Tyrian god* hlelkart, 
whom the Greeks identified with Heracles, was wor- 
shipped under Ms Tyrian name. (Hesyeh. s.v. 
MdXiica, rhy 'HpaifAea, *Apci&oviriot.) The Phoe- 
nician pri^thood of the Cinyradae appears to have 
long continued to exercise its authority at Amathus. 
Hence we find that Amathus, as an Oriental towi, 
remained firm to the Persians in the time of Da- 
rius L, while all the other towns in Cyprus re- 
volted. (Herod, v. 104, seq.) The temtoiy of 
Amathus was celebrated for its wheat (Hipponax, 
ap. Strab. p. 340), and also for its mineral pro- 
ductions (Jecundam Amathunta nwialli, Ov. Met. 
X. 220, comp. 531.) 

Amathus appeai-s to have consisted of two distinct 
parts : one upon the coast, 'where Old Lwiasol now 
stands, and the other upon a hill inland, about 1 1 
mile from Old Limasol.; at the village of Agios Ty~ 
choms, where Hammer discovered the ruins of tlie 
temple of Aphrodite. (Hammer, p. 129 ; En- 
gel, Kgpros, vol. i. p. 109, seq.; Movers, Die PM- 
vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 221, 240, seq.) 

A^MATHUS (^ApaBovs or ra \ApaBa), asti'cngly 
fortified city on the east of the Jordan, in Lower 
Persia, . 2 1 Eoman miles south of Pella. (Eusebii 
Onommt) It was dcstnyed by Alexander Jainiaeus 
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(Jo^sepli. AnL sin. 13. § 3), and after its restomtion 
was one of the five cities iu which the Sanhedrim 
sat; the others were Jerusaiem, Jericho, Gadara 
and Sepplioris (Ib. xiv. 10). Bnrkhardt passed 
the ruins of an ancient city standing on the de- 
clivity of the mountain” called Amata^ near the 
Jfsrdan, and a little to the nortJi of the Zerka 
(Jabbok). He was told “ that several columns 
remain standing, and also some lai'ge buildings.” 
(Travels, p. 346.) [G. W.] 

AhlA'ZONES (A^aC<ix/6s), a mythical race of 
w'arlike females, of whom an account is given in the 
Jjictionary of Biography and Mythology, 

AMBAKIH, a Gallic people, whom Caesar (^B. G. 
i. 11) calls close allies and kinsmen of the Aedui. 
If the reading “ Aedui Arnbarri ” in the passage re- 
ferred to is coiTGct, the Ambarri were Aedui. They 
are not mentioned among the “ clientes ” of , the 
Aedui. {B. G, vii. 75.) They occupied a ti'act in 
the valley of the Ehone, probably in the angle be- 
tween the Sadne and the Elione; and their neigh- 
bours on the E. were the Allubroges, They are 
mentioned by Livy (v. 34) with the Aedui among 
those Galli who w’ere said to have crossed the Alps 
into Italy in the time of Tarquiniiis Friscus. £G.L.] 
AlkIBIA'NI, a Belgic people, ^rVlio were said to be 
able to muster 10,000 aimed men in b. c. 57, the 
year of Caesar’s Belgic campaign. They submitted 
to Caesar. (5. G, ii. 4, 15.) Their coimtij lay in 
the valley of the Samara (Somme ) ; and their chief 
town Samarobriva, afterwards called Ainbiani and 
Civitas Ambianensiam, is su}jposcul to be represented 
by Anilem, They were among the peoxde who took 
]iart in tlie great insurrectiou against the Itomans, 
whh.h is descri})eLl in the seveuili book of the Gallic 
war. (B. G, \ii, 75.) [G. L,] 

AMBIATTJSUS Y ICUS, or AMBITABINUS, as 
tlie true reading is said to be (Sueton. Calig. 8), a 
place in the country of the Treviri above Confiuentes 
(Cdblentz)^ where the emperor Calipila was boni. 
Its precise position cannot be ascertained. [G. L.] 
AMBIBAIH, one of the people or states of Ar- 
morica. (Caes. B. G. vii. 75.) Their position does 
not appear to be detemiined. [G. L.] 

AIMBILLVTI, a people mentioned by Caesar 
(J?. £r. hi. 9) with the Haimetes, Morini, and others; 
but notlhiig can be inferred from this passage as to 
their precise position. Some of the best MSS. have 
iu tills passage the reading Anibiaiios ” instead of 
“ Ambiliatos.” [G. L.] 

AMBISONTES or BISOISITES, one of the many 
otherwise unknoini tribes in the interior of Noricnm, 
about the soui’ces of the rivers Ivarus and Anisus, 
in the neighbourhood of the modem city of Salz- 
burg.- (riin. hi. 24; Ptol. ii. 13. §3.) [L. S.] 

AMBlYATiEl'i, are ii;entioned by Caesar (i?. G. 
vii. 75) as clieiitcs” of the Aedui; and they are 
mentioned again (vii. 90). As dependents of the 
Acilui, they must have lived somewhere near them, 
but there is no eri deuce for their exact position. 
The Ainbivareti mentioned by Caesar (B. G. iv, 9) 
wore a people near the j^losa ( J/aa,'?). As the two 
names are evidently the same, it is probable that 
there is some error in one of the name.s; for these 
people on the Mosa could hardly be clkntes of the 
Aedui. As to the various reaxlings in the passage 
(B. G. iv. 9), sec Schneider’s edition of Caesar. [G .L,] 
A'MBLADA (‘'A^ugAaSa; Eth. ’Ag.§\a^evs% a 
city of Pi.sidia, which Stinbo (p. 570) places near 
the boundaries of Phrygia and Caria. It produced 
wine that "was used for medicinal purposes. There 
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are copper coins of Amblada of the period of the 
Antonini and their successors, -with the epigraph 
hfxQKtSeofv. The site is uiilaiown. [G. L.] 
AlIBBA'CIA ('A/LiTTpaKia^ Time.; 

Xen. and later writers ; Eth. ’Auirpa/adlrTi?, Herod. 

viii. 45, Thuc. ii. 80; Ionic 'AjxTrpaKnfTjs, Herod. 

ix. 28; *Ajii€patcLchT7}s, Xen. Anab. i. 7. § 18, et 
alii; A^§pa/£i6vs, Apoll. Ehod. iv. 1228; ^A/x€pd- 
KwSj *ApL§paiavos, Steph. B, s. v . ; Ainbracien&is, 
Liv. xxxviii. 43 ; Ambraciota, Cic. 7bi$e. i. 34 ; 
Arta), an important city to the north of the Ani- 
braciot gulf, wdiich derived its name from this place. 
It w'as situated on the eastern bank of tlie river 
Arachthus or Arethon, at the di.Ntaiice of 80 stadia 
from the gulf, according to ancient autliorities, or 7 
English miles, according to a modem traveller. It 
stood on the western side of a rugged hill called 
Perranthes, and tlie acropolis occupied one of the 
summits of this liill tow'ards the east. It was rather 
more than three inile.s in circumference, and, in ad- 
dition to its strong walls, it was wed protected by 
the river and the heiglits ivhicli siuTouiidcd it. It 
is generally described as a towm of Epirus, of wliieh 
it was the capital under Pyrrhus and the subsequent 
monarchs; but in earlier times it ivas an independent 
state, with a considerable territoiy, which extended 

I along the coast for 120 stadia. How far the terri- 
tory extended northward we are not infonned ; but 
that portion of it between the city itself and tlie 
I coast was an extremely fertile plain, traversed by 
I the Arachthus, and producing excellent corn in 
I abundance, Ambracia is called by Dicaearchiis and 
Scylax the first town in Hellas pinper. (Slrab, p- 
325; Dicaearch. 31, p. 4GQ, ed. Fidir; Scyl. p. 12; 
Polyb. xxii. 9; Liv. xxxviii. 4.) 

According to tradition, Ambracia ^vas originally a 
Thesprotian town, founded by xlmbrax, son of Thes- 
protus, or by Ambracia, daughter of Augesis; but it 
was made a Greek city by a colony of Corinthians, 

I who settled here in the time of Cjqpselus, about b. c. 
635; The colony is said to have been led by Gor- 
gus (also called Torgus or Tolgus), the son or 
brother of Gypselus. Gorgiis was succeeded in the 
tyranny by his son Periander, who was deposed by 
the people, probably after the death of the Corinthian 
tyrant of the same name. (Strab. pp. 325, 452; 
Scymn.454; Anton. Lib. 4; iristot. Bol v. 3. § 6, 
V. 8. § 9; Ael. V. JSf. xii. 35; Hiog. Lalii-t. i. 98,) 
Ambracia soon became a floiuishing city, and the 
most important of all the Corinthian colonies on the 
Ambraciot giiE It contributed seven ships to the 
Greek navy in the war against Xei*xes, b. c. 480, 
and tiventy-seven to the Corintliians in their war 
against Coreyra, b.-c. 432. (Herod, viii. 45; Thuc. 
i. 46.) The Ambraciots, as colonists and allies of 
Coiinth, espoused the Lacedaemonian cause in tlie 
Peloponnesian -war. It was about this time that they 
reached the maximum of their power. They had 
extended their dominions over the whole of Amphi- 
lochia, and had taken possession of the important 
town of Argos in tliis district, from which they had 
driven out the original inliahitants. The expelled 
Amphilochians, siipiported by the Acamanians, applied 
for aid to Athens. The Athenians accordingly sent 
a foixie under Phormion, wTio took Argos, sold the 
Ambraciots as slaves, and restored the town to the 
Amphilochians and Acamanians, b.c. 432. Anxious 
to recover the lost town, the Ambraciots, two years 
afterwards (430), marched against Ai*gos, but were 
unable to take it, and retired after laying waste its 
territory. Hot disheartened by this repulse, they 
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iMWferfai a plan In tbe following year (429), wifih 
ll» Ftloponneskns, for the complete subjngafaon dt 
Acaraania. They had extensire relations with- the. 
^haMsamns and other tribes in the interior of Epims, : 
and were thus enabled to collect a formidable army 
of 'Epirots, with which they joined the Lacedae- 
moiiian commander, Cnemns. The tinited forces 
advanced into Acamania as fiir as Stratus, but under 
tlic walls of this city the Epirots were defeated by 
the Acamamans, and the ex|>edition came to an end. 
Notwithstanding this second misfortune, the Am- 
braciots inarched against Argas again in B. c. 426. 
The histoiy of this expedition, and of their two 
terrible defeats by Demosthenes and the Acamanians, 
is i*elated elsewhere. [Argos Amphilochicum,] 
It api^ears that nearly the whole adult military po- 
pulation of the city was destroyed, and Thucydides 
considers their calamity to have been the greatest 
that befel any Grecian city during the earlier part 
of the war. Demosthenes was anxious to march 
straightway against Ambracia, which would have 
surrendered . without a blow; but the Acamanians 
refused to undertake the enterprize, fearing that the 
Athenians at Ambracia would be more troublesome 
neighbours to them than the Ambraeiots. The 
Acamanians and Amphilochians now concluded a 
peace and alliance with the Ambraeiots for 100 
years. Ambracia had become so helpless that the 
Corinthians shortly aftenvards sent 300 hoplites to 
the city for its defence. (Thuc, ii. 68, 80, iii. 106 
—114.) 

The severe blow which Ambracia had received 
prevented it from taking any active part in the re- 
mainder of the war. It sent, however, some troops 
to the assistance of Syracuse, when besieged by the 
Athenians. (Thuc. vii. 58.) Ambracia w^as sub- 
sequently conquered by Pliilip II., king of Macedonia. 
On the accession of Alexander the Great (b. c. 336) 
it expelM the Macedonian garrison, hut soon after- 
wards submitted to Alexander. (Died. xvii. 3, 4.) 
At a later time it became subject to Pyrrhus, who 
made it the capital of his dominions, and his usual 
place of residence, and who also adorned it with 
numerous wrorks of art. (Pol. xxii. 13; Liv. xxxviii. 
9; Strab. p. 325.) Pyrrhus built here a strongly 
fortified p,lace, which was called after him 
rheum (riv^^eiov). (Pol. xxii. 10; Liv. xxxviii. 6.) 
Ambracia afterwards fell into the hands of the Aeto- 
Hans, and the possession of this powerful city was 
one of the chief sources of the Aetolian power in 
tliis part of Greece- When the Eomans declared 
w’ar against the Aetolians, Ambracia was besieged 
by the Roman consul M.Fulvius Nobilior, b.c. 189. 
This siege is one of the most memorable in ancient 
warfare for the bravery displayed in the defence of 
tile town. In the coarse of the siege the Aetolians 
concluded a peace with Fulvius, whereujwn Ani- 
bracia opened its gates to the besiegers. The consul, 
however, stripped it of its valuable works of art, i 
and removed them to Rome. (Pol. xxii. 9-— 13; 
Liv. xxxriii. 3 — 9.) From this time Ambracia ra- 
pidly declined, and its min was completed by Augus- 
tus, who removed its inhabitants to Nic-opolis, which 
he fotmded in commemoration of his victory at 
Actium. (Strab. p. 325; Pans, v. 23. § 3.) 

There is no longer any doubt that Aria is the 
site of Ambracia, the position of which ’was for a 
long time a subject of dispute. The remains of the ^ 
vralis of Ambracia confinn the statements of the* 
ancient writers respecting the strengtli of its fortifi- 
cafrious. The walls were built of immense quadran- 
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gular blocks of stone. Lieut Wolfe measured one 
18 ft. by 5. The foimdations of the acropolis may 
still be traced, but there are no other remains of 
Hellenic date. The general form of the city is given 
in the following plan taken from Leake. 



L The Acropolis, 

2. Mt. Perranthes. 

3. Bridge over the Arachthus. 

[The dotted line sho’ivs the ancient ivalls, where 
the foundations only remain. The entire line, where 
the remains are more considerable.] 

How long Ambracia continued deserted after the 
removal of its inhabitants to Nicopolis, -we do not know ; 
but it was re-occupied under the Byzantine Empire, 
and became again a place of importance. Its modern 
name of Aria is evidently a corruption of the river 
Arachthus, upon which it stood ; and we find this 
name in tlie Byzantine wiiters as early as the 
eleventh century. In the fomieenth century ^4 rtr* 
was reckoned the chief town in Acarmuaa, whence 
it "Was frecjnently called by the name of Jcarnayiia 
simply, Cyriacus calls it sometimes Aree/^f/ita 
Aeamam, (B<5ckh, Corjnis Tmcr. Ko. 1797.) 
It is still the principal town in this jiart of Greece, 
and, like the ancient city, has given its name to the 
n^ghbouring gulf. The population of rirfo-was 
reckoned to be about 7000 in the year 1830. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 206, seq. ; ’Wolfe, 
Jcmmal of Geographical Societg, vol. iii. p. 82, ?eq.) 

There were three other places in the temtorv' of 
Ambracia mentioned by ancient writers; 1. Airi- 
bracus. 2, The port of Ambracia. 3. Craneia. 

Ambi-acixs Q'Afj^€paKos') is described by Polybius 
as a place well fortified by ramparts and «utw<!rks, 
and as surrounded by marshes, through which there 
was only one narrow causewray leading to the place. 
It was taken by Philip V., king of Macedonia, In b, c. 
219, as a preliminary to an attack upon Ambracia. 
(Pol. iv. 61, 63.) Scylax probably alludes to this 
place, when he says (p. 12) that Ambracia had a 
fortress near its harbour; for near the western shore 
of the old mouth of the river Arachthus (Arta) 
some ruins have been discovered, whose topographical 
situation accords with the description of Polybius. 
They are situated on a swampy island, in a mar.-.}iy 
i lake near tlie .sea. They inclosed an area of about 
^a, quarter of a mile in extent, and api cared to 1% 
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merely a military post, wliich was all that the swampjr 
nature of the ground would admit of. (Wolfe, 
p. 84.) This fortress commanded the harbour, 
which is described by Scylas and Dicaearchus {IL 
cc.) as a KAeuTrbs or a port with a nanw 

entrance, w'hich might be shut with a chain. The 
harbour must have been an artificial one; for the 
present mouth of the Arta is so obstructed by swamps 
and shoals as scai'cely to be accessible even to boats. 
In ancient times its navigation was also esteemed 
dangerous, whence Lucan (v. 651) speaks of “ orae 
mulignos Ambraciae portus.” 

Craneia (Kpaj/eta) was a small village situated 
on a mountain of the same name, which Leake sup- 
poses to have been the high mountain now called 
KelheHni^ which rises from the right bank of the 
river Arto, immediately opposite to the town. 

Between the territory of Ambracia and Amphi- 
lochia, Dicaearchus (45) mentions a people e^ed 
Oreitae (’Opetrai), who appear to have been in- 
habitants of the mountains named be- 

ginning at the XW. comer of the Anibraciot gulf, j 
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AMBEA'CIUS SINUS (5 ^AfnrpaKmhs /fdAwor, 
Thuc, i. 55; d *A/jL€(MKiKhs wdAiroy, Pol. iv. 63, 
Strab. p. 325, et al. ; ^ SlrdXaaaa rj *AfjptrpaKiKi}^ 
Dion Ciiss. I. 12 : Sinus Ambracius, Liv, xxxviii. 
4; Mel. ii. 3: Gnlf of Arta), an arav of the Ionian 
sea, lying betw’een Epirus and Acamania, so called 
from the town of Ambracia. Polybius (1. c.) de- 
scribes the bay as 300 stadia in length, and 100 
stadia in breadth: Strabo (L c.) gives 300 stadia as 
its circumference, which is absurdly too small. Its i 
real length is 25 miles, and its breadth 10. The 
entrance of the gulf, one side of 'Which was formed 
by the promontory of Actium, is described under 
Actium. In consequence of the victory which 
Augustus gained over Antony at the entmnee to 
this gulf, Statius (Silv, ii. 2. 8) gives the name of 
A mhraciae frondes to the crowns of laurel bestowed 
upon the ’idetors in the Actian games. The Am- 
brdcius Sinus is also frequently mentioned in Greek 
history. On it were the towns of Argos Amphi- 
lochicum, and Anactorium, and the sea-port of Am- 
bracia. The rivers Ghamdra and Arachthus flowed | 
into it from the N. It was celebrated in antiquity | 
for its excellent fish, and particularly for a species i 
called Kdirpos. (Ath, iii. p. 92, d., vii. pp. 305, e,, i 
SI i, a., 326, cl.) The modern gulf still niaintains its 
character in this respect. The red and grey mullet 
are moiat abundant, and thei*e are also plenty of soles ^ 
and eels. (Wolfe, Ohservations on the Gulf of Arta^ 
iw Journal of Geograjphkal Society, xo\. m.) 

AMBKY'SUS or AMPPIRY'SUS (fApipv^os, 
Strab. ; ’'A,u(§p£«}<T(Tos, l^xmsrfAfxtppvcros, Steph. B. 
a. t \ : Eth. *Afi€pvatos, ApiSpouehs, and in Inscr. 
’ApSpcacrcrehs ; Dhistomo), ti to wn of Phoeds, was 
situated 60 stadia from Stiris, NE. of Anticyra, at 
the southern foot of ilt. Cirphis (not at the foot of 
Parnassus, as PausaniJis states), and in a fertile 
valley, producing aburitiance of wine and the coeem, 
or kermes 'berry, used to dye scarlet. It was de- 
stroyed by order of the AinphictyoiL'', but was rebuilt 
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and fortified by the Thebans with a double wall, in 
their war against Philip. Its fortifications were 
considered by Pausanias the strongest in Greec-e, 
next to those of Messerie. (Pans. x. 3. § 2, x. 36. 
§ I, seq., iv. 31. § 5 ; Strab. p. 423.) It was taken 
by the Eomans in the Macedonian war, b. c. 198. 
(Liv. xsxii. 18.) The site of Ambrysus is fixed 
at the modern village of JJhistomo, by an inscription 
which Chandler found at the latter place. The 
remains of the ancient city are few and inconsider- 
able. (Dodwell, Tour through Greece, \o\. i. p. 196, 
seq.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 535, seq.) 

AMEN AX US (’AjUeYavos, Strab.: Afievavis, 
Steph. Byz. where the MSS. have AfJLeXiavos: Ape- 
pas, Pmd.: Amenana flumina, Ovid. Fast iv. 
467), a small river of Sicily wiiidi fio-ws tlirougli 
i the city of Catania, now called the Givdicdlo. 
It is noticed by Strabo (p. 240) as remark- 
able for the vicissitudes to which it was subject, 
its waters sometimes failing altogether for years, 
and then Bowing again in abundance. The same 
peculiarity is remarked by Ovid if let. xv. 279), and 
is still observed vdth regard to the Giudicello. It 
is probably connected wdth internal changes of Etna, 
at the foot of which it rises. (FazelL iii. 1. p. 138 ; 
Cluver. SiciL p. 120; D’Orviile, p. 218.) 

Pindar speaks of the newly founded city of Aetna 
(the name given by Hieron to Catana) as situated 
by the waters of the Ainenas, but the correctness of 
the form Amenanos, preserved by Strabo, is attested 
by coins of Catana, which bear on lh'3 obverse the 
head of the river deity, under the usual fom of a 
youthful male head with honis on the forehead, and 
the name at full length AMENANOS. (Castell. 
Sicit Numism* pi. 20, fig. 8.) * [E. H. B.] 

AME'RIA. [Cabiba.] 

AME'EIA (’Ajuepia, Strab. Ptoi Pint. Mar. 17; 
ApepiOP, Steph. B. : Eth. Amermus : Amelia), one of 
the most ancient and important cities of Umbria, 
situated about 15 rn. S. of Tiider, and 7 W. of 
Narnia, on a hill between the valley of the Tiber and 
that of the Nar, a few miles above their jimction. 
(Strab. p. 227; Plin. iii. 14- s. 19; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 64; Festus, s. v.) According to Cato (ap. Plin. 
L c.) it was -founded 964 years before the war with 
Perseus, or 1135 b. c.: and although this date can- 
not be regarded as historical, it may be received as 
evidence of a belief in its remote antiquity. The 
still extant remains of its ancient walls, constructed 
in the polygonal style, prove it to have been a place 
of strength in early times: but it is remarkable that 
its name is not once mentioned during the wars of 
Eome wdth the Umbrians, nor does it occur in history 
previous to the time of Cicero. But the great 
orator, in his defence of Sex. Boscins.wiiowas anath-e 
of Amem, repeatedly mentions it in a manner which 
proves that it nm&t then have been a flourishing 
municipal town : its territory extended to the Tiber, 
and was fertile in osiej> and truit trees. (Cie. 

Sex. Rose. 7, 9,&c.; Mrg. Georg, i. 265;Ouium. iv. 
30, V. 10 ) Its lands were portioned out by Augustus 
among his veterans; but it did not obtain the rank 
of a colony, as we find it both in Pliny jmd inscrij)- 
tions of later date styled only a municipium. (Lib. 
Golan, p. 224; Zumpt. de Colon, p. 356; Inscr. up. 
Grut. p. 485. 5,1 101 . 2, 1 104.) The moderu town 
of Amelm. retains the ancient site as well as con- 
siderable portions of the ancient walls; it is now a 
small place with only about 2000 inhabitants, th(jugh 
still the see of a bishop. 

The Tabula I’cutingeriuiia gives a line ol’ road 
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wiiich branches off from the Via Clodia at Baccanas 
(BaccaTio) and leads through. Nepe and Falerii to 
Anieria and thence to Tuder ; this can be no other 
than the Via Amerina mentioned in an inscnption 
of the time of Hadrian (Orell. 3306). The dis- 
tances, as given in the Table, make Ameria distant 
57 M. P. from Rome by this route, which agrees 
very closcdy with a casual statement of Cicero (|?ro 
Sex. Rose. 7. § 18) that it was 56 iruies from the 
one to the other. The Castellum Amerinum placed 
by the Table at 9 H. P. from Ameria on the road to 
Falerii is othenvise unknown. [E. H. B.] 

A^IERTOLA, a city of ancient Lati tun, mentioned 
by Li%y among those reduced by force of arms by 
the elder Tarquin (i. 38). It is here enumerated 
among the “ Prisei Latini,” and doubtless at this 
period was one of the thirty cities of the league: but 
its name is not found in the later list given by 
Dionysius (v. 61), nor does it again occur in history,- 
and it is only noticed by Pliny (iii. 5. s, 9) among 
the extinct cities of Latium. From the names with 
wdiich it is associated in Livy we may probably infer 
that it was situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Corniculan Hills : and it has been conjectured by 
Cell and Nibby that some ruins still visible on the 
northernmost of the tlime hills, about a mile north 
of Mte S. Angelo^ may be those of Ameriola. They 
consist of some remnants of walls, of irregular poly- 
gonal construction, raiming round a defensible 
eminence, and indicating the site of a small town. 
But the distance from MU S. Angelo (on the summit 
of which there was certainly an ancient city, whether 
Comiculum or Medullia) is however so small as to 
render it improbable that another indcqwndent town 
should have existed ’so close to it. (Gell, Top. of 
JRoine^ p.52 ; Nibby, Dintorni di istoraa, vol. i. p. 138 ; 
Abeken, Mittel-Italien^ p. 78.) [E. H. B.] 

AME'SELUM (rh A^o-ekov) a town of Sicily, 
mentioned only by Diodorus (xxii. Exc. Hoesch. p.499), 
from whom we learn that it was situated between 
Centuripi and Agyriiim, in a position of great natural 
strength. It was'taken, in b. c. 269, by Hicron king 
of Syracuse, who destroyed the city and fortress, 
and divided its territory between its two neighbours 
the Centmipiru and Agyriaus. Its exact site is 
unknown. [E. H. B.] 

AlIE'STRATHS (’Aja^ervpaToy, Steph. B.: Mk 
Amestratiuus: Mistrettd)^ a city of Sicily, noticed 
only by Cicero and Steph. B. From the circumstance 
mentioned by the former, that Verres compelled the 
inhabitants of Calacte to deliver tbeir tithes of com 
at Amestratus instead of at Calacte itself, it is deaf 
that it was not very far from that city: and this 
fact, coupled with the resemblance of the name, 
enables us to 6 x its site at Afistretta^ now a con- 
siderable town, situated on a hill about 5 miles from 
tho N, coast of Sicily hear Sto. Stef am, and 10 from 
CaroTiia (Calacte). According to Fazello, consider- 
able remains of antiquity were still visible therein 
his Lime; but the place is not described by any recent 
traveller. We learn from Cicero that it was a small 
and poor town, though enjoying municipal privi- 
leges. (Cie, in Verr. iii. 39, 43, 74; Steph. B.s. 
FazelL de jReb. Sicuh x. p. 415; Cluver., 
p.383.) 

It is probably the same place as the Amastra of 
Silius Italicus (xiv. 267), but there is no faimdation 
for identifying it (as has been done by Cluveiius 
and most subsequent geographers) with the Mytis- 
tratus of Polybius and Pliny: boLh names being 
perfectly well authenlicated. [Hvtisteatus.] 
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That of Amestratus, in addition to the testiiitony of 
Cicero and Stephanus, is fully supported by the 
evidence of its coins, which have the name at full, 
AMHSTPATINRN. (Castell. Sicil Vet. Kmn, 
pi. 15; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 197.) [E. H. B.] 

A'MIDA (^AfxiZai Eth. A/iiSijvds, Ainidensis: 
jyiyar-Bekr). Tlie modem town is on the right 
bank of the Tigris. The walls arc hfiv’' and sub- 
stantial, and constructed of the ruins of ancient 
edifices. As the place is well adapted for a com- 
mercial city, it is probable that Amida, which 
occupied the site of iJhjar-Belzr, was a town of 
considerable antiquity. It was enlarged and strengL h- 
ened by Const antius, in whose reign it was L-sit-cd 
and taken by the Per.sinn king >Sa].>or, a. i>. 35'J. 
The historian Ammianus l^hrcelliims, who took part 
in the defence of the town, has given n.s a n dilute 
account of the siege. (Amm. Marc, xix, 1, seq.). 
It was taken by the Per^!a^ king Cabades in the 
reign of Aiiastasius, A. i>. 502 (fVocop. B. Pers. 
i. 7, seq.); but it soon passed again into the hands 
of the Romans, since we read that Justinian re- 
paired its walls and fortifications. (Proeop. de 
Aedif m. 1.) Ammianns and Procopius consider 
it a city of ]\Iesopotamia, but it may l>e more properly 
viewed as belonging to Annenia Major. £0. L. j 

AMILUS ('AfxiXos: Eth. ’Api'Aiov), a village of 
Arcadia in the territoiy of Orchomenus, and on the 
road from the latter to Styraphaliis. (Pans. viii. 14. 

§ 5; Steph. B. j?. v.) 

AMI'SIA, a place on the left bank of the river 
Amisia (Em), in Gcnnany. (Tacit. rfKn. ii. 8.) 
This place, which is ncit mentioned by any oilier an- 
cient author, is perhaps the same as the town of 
’Apdereia noticed byPtoIoniv(ii. 1 1), and tlicrfAfticroa 
mentioned by Stephanus Byzantiim.s as a town of 
Gennany. (Comp. Ledebur, Land u. Volk &r 
Brucierer, p. ISO, foil.) [L. S.] 

AMFSIA or AMi'SirS (Aadrrms or Apaffta, the 
Ems), a river in northern Germany, rising in the 
hills of the IT cacr, and emphdng itself into the Ger- 
man Ocean near the town ofEmdai. The river was 
well known to, and navigated by tlie Romans, In 
B, c. 12, Dnisus fought on it a nat.*al Imttle against 
the Bincteri. (Mela, iii- 3; Plln. /LX. ir. 14, who 
calls the river Avihlus; Tacit. Ann. i, 60, 63, 
70, IL 23, who calls it Amwia; Strnb. p. 290; 
Ftolem. il. 11; comp. Ledebur, Land u. Volk de? 
Bructerer, f. 1BQ.') 

A'MISUS (Ajuicrdr: Etk. ApiViov, 

Amisenus ; Eski Samsun), a city of Pontus in As-ia 
Minor, situated on the west side of the bay called 
Amisenus, about 900 stadia from Binope according 
to Strabo (p. 547). The ruins of Ainisus are on a 
p>romontory about a mile and a half XKW. of the 
modem town. On the east side of the pranumtory 
was the old port, part of whic-h is now filled u]). 
The pier which defended the ancient harbour may 
still be traced for about 300 yards, but it is diictiy 
under w’ater: it consists of veiy large blocks of 
stone. On the summit of the hill where the acropo- 
lis stood there are many rensaiiis of walls of nibble 
and mortar, and the ground is strewed with frag- 
ments of Roman tiles and pottei-y. On the south 
end of the brow of the hill wdiich overhxjks the 
harbour there are traces uf the real Hellenic walls. 
(Hamilton, Beseaj'ches in Asia Minor, vol.i. p.290.) 

The origin of Amisus appears to be mieertain. 
Heeataeiis (Strab. p. 553) supposed it to be the 
Enete of Homer (//. ii. 852). TheojKJinpus, quoteii 
by Stmbo, sa\^s that it was first founded by the 
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Milesians; tlien settled bj a Cappadocian king; and 
thirdly, by Athenocles and some Athenians, who 
changed its name to Peiraeeus. But Scymnns of 
Chios {Fr. v. 101) calls it a colony of Phocaea, and 
of prior date to Heracleia, which was probably 
founded about B. c. 559. Raoul-Rochette concludes, 
but there seems no reason for his conclusion,, that 
this settlement by Phocaea was posterior to the Mi- 
h^dan settlement. {Hutoire des Colonies Gfreeg^ues, 
voL iii. p. 334.) However this may be, Amisus 
became the most flourishing Greek settlement on the 
nonii coast of the Euxine after Sinope. The time 
when the Athenian settlement was made is uncertain. 
Cramer concludes that, because Amisus is not 
mentioned by Herodotus or Xenophon, the date of 
the Athenian settlement is posterior to the time of 
the Anabasis ; a conclusion which is by no means 
necessary. Plutarch {Lucull. 19) says that it was 
settled by the Athenians at the time of their great- 
est power, and when they w’cre masters of the sea. 
The place lost the name of Peiraeeus, and became 
a rich trading town under the kings of Pontus. 
hlithridates Eupator made Amisus his residence 
alternately with Sinope, and he added a part to the 
town, which was called Eupatoria (Appian. AUthrid. 
78), but it was separated from the rest by a wall, 
and probably contained a different population from 
that of old Amisus. This new quarter contained 
the residence of the king. The strength of the 
place was proved by the resistance which it made to 
the Roman commander L. Lucullus (b. c. 71) in the 
hlithridatic war. (Pint. Lucull. 15, dec.) The 
grammarian Tyrannic was one of those who fell into 
the hands of Lucullus when the place was captured, 

Pharnaces, the son of Mitliridates, subsequently 
crossed over to Amisds from Bosporus, and. Amisus 
was agiiin taken and cruelly dealt with. (Dion 
Cass. xiii. 46.) The dictator Caesar defeated Phar- 
naces in a battle near Zeleia (Appian. B. (7. ii. 91), 
and restored the place to freedom, M. Antonins, 
says Strabo, “ gave it to kings but it was again , 
rescued from a tyrant Sti'aton, and made free, after 
the battle of Actiiim, by Augustus Caesar; and now, 
adds Strabo, it is well ordered. Strabo does not 
state the name of the king to whom Antonins gave 
Amisus. It has been assumed that it was Po- 
iemon I., who had the kingdom of Pontus at least as 
early as b. c. 36. It does not appear who Straton 
was. The fact of Amisus being a free city under 
the empire appears from the epigraph on a coin of 
the city, and from a letter of the younger Pliny to 
I'rajan (x. 93), in which he calls it “•libera et ^ 
fwderata,” and speaks of it as having its own laws , 
by the favour of Trajan. 

Amisus, in Stral>o's time, possessed a good terri- 
tory, which included Themiscyra, the dwelling-place 
of the Amazons, and Sidene. £G. L. j ^ 
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great antiquity. It was situated in the upper valley 
of the river Atemus, from which, according to 
Yarro (L. L. v. 28), it derived its name, and at the 
foot of the loftiest group of the Apennines, now 
known as the Gran Sasso cT Italia,. Its ruins are 
still visible at San Vittoi'ino^ a village about 5 miles 
Rf. of Aquila. According to Cato and Yarro (op. 
Bionys. i. 14, ii. 49), this elevated and rugged 
mountain district was the original dwelling-place of 
the Sabines, from whence tliey flvst began to turn 
their arms against the Aborigines in the neighbour- 
hood of Reate. Yirgil also mentions Amitenmm 
among the most powerful cities of the Sabines : and 
both Strabo and Ifliny enumerate it among the cities 
stiU inhabited by that people. Ptolemy, on the 
contrary, assigns it to the Vestini, who.se territoiy it 
must certainly have adjoined. ( Virg. A en. vii. 710; 
Sil, Ital. viii. 416; Strab. v. p. 228; Plin, iii. 12. 
s, 17; PtoL iii. 1. § 59.) Livy speaks of Arni- 
temum as captured by the Romans in b. c. 293 
from the Samnites (x. 39), but it seems impossible 
that the Sabine city can be the one meant; and 
either the name is cornipt, or there must have been 
some obscure place of the same name in Samniiim. 
Strabo speaks of it as having suffered severely from 
the Social and Civil Wars, and being in his 'time 
much decayed; but it. was subsequently recolonised, 
probably in the time of Augustus (Lib. Colon, 
p. 228 ; Zumpt, de Coloniis, p. 356. not.), and be- 
came a place of considerable importance under the 
Roman empire, as is proved by the existing ruins, 
among which those of the ampdiitheatre are the most 
conspicuous. These are situated in the broad and 
level valley of the Aterniis, at tlie foot of tbe hill on 
which stands the village of S, Vittorino ,• but some 
remains of polygonal walls are said to exist on that 
hill, which probably belong to an earlier period, and 
to the ancient Sabine city. It continued to be an 
episcopal see as late as the eleventh century, but its 
complete decline dates from the foundation of the 
neighbouring city of Aquila by the emperor Frede- 
ric II., who removed thither the inhabitants of Ami- 
temum, as well as several other neighbouring towns. 
(Eomanelli, vol. iii. p. 330; Giustiniani, Biz. Geogr. 
vol. i p. 230; Craven, Ah'uzzi, vol. i. pp 217 
— 219.) RTumerous inscriptions have been dis- 
covered there, o-f which the most important is a 
fragment of an ancient calendar, which is one of the 
most valuable relics of the kind that have been pre- 
seiwed to us. It has been rej>eatediy published; 
among others, by Foggiiii (Fast. Rom. Reliquiae, 
Romae, 1779), and by Orelli (Riser, vol. ii. c. 22). 

Amitemurn was the birthplace of the historian 
Sallust. (Hicron, Chron.) [E. H. B,] 

AMMONFTAE (' hixgavlraifSFX. and Joseph.), 
the descendants of Ben-ammi, the son of Lot by his 
incestuous connection with his younger daughter 
(Gm. xix. 38). Tiny exterminated tlie Zamziin!- 
iniins and occupied their country (Deut ii. 20, 21), 
which lay to the north of ^loab betw'een the Arnon 
(MIogeh) and the Jabbok (Zerka), the eastern jjart 
of the district now called Belka. [Amokites]. 
Their country was not posse.ssed by the Israelites 
(i>eMf.,ii. 19), but was conterminous with the tribe 
of Gad. (Josima, xiii. 25, properly explained by 
Reland, Palaest. p. 105.) Their eajdtal was Rabbath 
or Rabbah, afterwards called Philadelphia, now 
Amimn. They were constantly engaged in con- 
federations with other Bedouin tribes against the 
Israelites (Ps. Ixxxiii. 6 — 8), and were subdued by 
I jephthah (Judges xi.), >SauI (1 Sam. xi., xiv. 47), 
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0«.vid (2 Sam. viiL 12, x. xL L xii..26, &c.), Je- 
lioshapliat (2 Chron.xs..')^ Uzziali (ih. xxvi.8), and 
Jotham (xxvii. 5), and subsequently by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (Jerem. xxvii. l,&c.) They renewed their 
opposition to the Jews after the captivity {Nehm,. 
iv, 8, 7, 8)j and w'ere again conquered by Judaa 
hlaceabaeus. (1 Macc. v. 6, &c.) Justin Martyr 
speaks of a great multitude of Ammonites existing 
in his day (i>ial. p. 272) ; but Origen shortly after 
speaks of the name as being merged in the common 
appellation of ArahSi^ under which the Idumaeans 
and the Moabites were comprehended together with 
the Ishmaelites and Joctanites. (Orig. m Johum, 
Hb. i.) [G. W.] 

Al^IMO'NIUM. [Oasis.] 

A^MNIAS Q'A.piPias^ ''Afj.vHoi), a river in Pontus. 
In the broad plain on the banks of this stream the 
generals of Mithridates defeated Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, and the ally of the Romans, b. c. 88. 
(Appian. Mithrklat c. 18; Strab. p. 562.) The 
plain through which the river flowed is called by 
Strabo Bomanitis. Hamilton (Researches^ Sec. vol. 
L p. 362) identifies the Amnias with an aifluent of 
the Halys, now called Costamhol Cka% and some- 
times Giaour Irmah. It appears that the jiver is 
also tialled -STam jS'm. [G. L.] 

AMNrSUS ('AiJ.vi(roi), a town in the N. of 
Crete, and the harbour of Cnossus in the time of 
Minos, was situated at the mouth of a river of the 
same name (the modem Aposelemi). It possessed 
a sanctuary of Elleithyia, and the nymphs of the 
river, called ^Appiaid^es and ’A/xwcrlSes, were sacred 
to this goddess. (Horn. Od. xix. 188 ; Strab. p. 476 ; 
Apoll. Rhod. iii. 877; Callim. E^nin. in Rian. 15; 
Steph, B. s. ®.) 

AMORGOS (^AfxopySs : Eth. ^Apopyivos^ also 
*Ap6pyioSf ^Afiopyirrist Amor go'), an island of the 
Sporades in the Aegean sea, SE. of Naxos, It is 
rarely mentioned in history, and is chiefly celebrated 
as the birthplace of the iambic poet Simonides. 
(Strab. p. 487.) There was in Auiorgos a manu- 
factory of a peculiar kind of linen garments, which 
bore the name of the island, and which were dyed 
red. (Steph. B. s. v.\ Eustath. ad Monys. 526; 
Pollux, vii. 16.) In dyeing them use’ appears to 
liave been made of a kind of lichen, wliieh is still 
found in the island, and of which Toumefort has 
given an account. The soil of Amorgos is fertile. It 
produces at present com, oil, wine, figs, tobacco, and 
cotton, all of good quality. Hence it was considered ' 
under the Roman empire one of the most favourable 
places for banishment. (Tac. Ann. iv. 30.) We leam 
from Scylax (p. 22) that Amorgos contained three 
towns, the names of which, according to Stephanus 
(s. V. 'Apopyos), were Minoa (Mlvwa, Miputa, PtoL 
V. 2. § 33), the biidhplace of Simonides, Arcesine 
CApicsarivT}). and Aegiale (AlyidAr], BeytaXiSj PtoL). 
Remains of all these cities have been discovered, and 
a minute description of them is given by Ross, who 
spent several days upon the island. They are all 
situated on the w'estern side of *he island opposite 
Naxos, Aegiale at the N., and Arcesine at the S., 
while Minoa lies more in the centre, at the head of 
a large and convenient harbour, now called Ta 
Kaiapala, because it is aard ttoKip. It appeans, 
from the inscriptions flaind in the island, that it 
possessed other denies besides the above-mentioned 
towns. It is probable that Melania (MeAoi'Ia), 
which Stephanus in another passage (s. v. ^Apmaitni) 
mentions as one of the three towms of Araorgt® in 
place of Aegiale, may have been one of these domes. 


AMPE. 

We leam from several inscriptions tliat Mil .*>i;ins 
were settled in Minoa and Aegiale, and that they 
fonned in the latter town a separate community. 
(Bockh, Corjp. Inscr. vol. ii. No. 2264; 

Gr. Ined. vol. ii. No. 112, 120-- 122.) The island 
contains at px'esent 3,500 inhabitants. (Toiinie- 
fort, Voyage, kc. vol ii. p. 182, seq.; Fiedler, 
Reise, See. vol. ii. p. 325, seq.; and more especially 
Boss, Reisen auf den Griech. Jnsehi, voL i. p. 173, 
seq., vol. ii. p. 39, seq.) 

AilORITES, one of the seven Canaanitish tribes 
(Gen. X. 16) who held possession of the Proud, <ed 
Land, during the times of the Patriarchs, until Uu; 
coming in of the Children of Israel It appears to 
have been one of the mo.st |>owerful tribes, and the 
name is used as a general term for all the Canazni- 
ites. (Gen. xv. 16.) Their original seat was at 
the south-west of the Dead Sea, between the Amale- 
KTTAE and the Vale of Siddim, and their priiieiptil 
city w'as Hazezon-Tamar, or Engedi (^iin-Jidl). 
(Gen. xiv. 7, and 2 Chron. xx. 2.) At the time uf 
the exodus, howmver, they had seized and occupied 
the country on the ejtst side of the Dead Sea and uf 
the Valley of the Jordan, wdiere they had established 
two powerful kingdoms, the capitals of which were 
Heshbon and B^IlSAN, Heshbon, the southern part 
of this extensive country, had been taken from the 
Moabites and Ammonites by Siiiou, and extended 
from the Anon (Jlojeb) to the Jabbok (Zerhi) 
(Numb. xxi. 26), and this was the plea on whh'h 
the Ammonites grounded their claim to that counlry 
in the days of Jephthah. (Judges, xi.) This dis- 
trict comprehended Flount Gilead, and was settled 
by the Tribes of Reuben and Gad. The norllieni 
division of Bjisan, of which Og was the king, ex- 
tended from the Jabbok to the iiurtbeni extremity of 
the Promised Land, to Mount Hermon, whiclt the 
Ammonites named Shenir. This country was given 
to the half tribe of j\l:.inas.sch. (Numb. xxi. ; JJeuL 
ii.iii.; 1 Chron. y. 23.) All this region was compre- 
hended in Peraea. The Amorites are also found 
on the western coast of Palestine, in the vicinity of 
the Tribe of Dan (Judyes, L 34), and in the borders 
of the Tribe of Ephraim (v. 35). Still the south- 
eastern extremity of Oaimaix is recognised as their 
proper seat (v. 36; comp. N'umb. xxxiv. 4, and 
Joshua, XV. 3), and the practice of using this nmm 
as a general desigriation of all the Cauaainti.-'ii 
tribes renders it (Meuit to detennine their exact 
■limits. ■ 

AJVIO'RIUM (’AjuJpioj#: Eth. ^Apopievs), a city 
of Phrygia, according to Strabo (p. 576). Its pro- 
bable position can only be deduced from the l*co- 
tinger Table, which places it between Pessinns 
(Bala JBissar) and Laodicea. Hamilton Researches, 
&c. vol i. p. 451) identifies it wdth lUrgau KuUh, 
where there are the ruins of a large city; but the 
present remains appear to belong to the fourth or 
fifth centuries of our aera. This deternaiauiuu 
would place Anorium in Galatia. [G. L.] 

AMPE (''A/utt): Eth. Ngiraios), a jihc.e wljcrc 
Darius settled the Milesians who were made prison- 
ers at the capture of Miletus, b. c. 494. (Hercd. vi. 
20.) Herodotus describes the place as on the Ery- 
thraean sea (Persian Gulf); he adds that the Tigris 
flows past it. Tills description ds.>es not enabie us 
to fix the place. It has been supjKised to be the 
liunba of Ptolemy, and the Ampelone of Pliny (vi. 
28), who calls it ‘‘ Cohnia M iltsiormn:'' Tzetzes 
has the name Ampe. (Hurd tuns note on Idiu. 
■vl 28.) [G. L,] 


"ABfPELOS' "" AHPHIPOUS. ■' /;: i25- 

A'^IPELOS CAfjiveXos), a promontory at the iToWct. (Pans. iv. 5. §9; Leake, J/orea, vol. i. 
exiremity of the peninsula Sithonia in Chalcidice in p. 461; Boblaye, p. 109.) 

lihu'eilonia, called by Herodotus the Toronaean pro- AMPHLALE. [Aegaleos.] 
riutntory. It appears to correspond to the modem AMPHICAEA or AMPHICLEIA 
C, Kartdl% and Derrbis, which is nearer to the Herod., »Steph. B.; ^AiKptKX^ta, Pans.: Mtk ^AfA-^ 
city of Torone, to C. Dkrepam, (Herod, vii. 122; tpmaisvs^ ^Ap4>mA€i€vs)^ a town in the N. of Phoeis, 
Steph. B. S.'S.; PtoL in. 13. § 12.) distant 60 stadia from Lilaea, and 15 stadia from 

AMPELU'SIA, or COTES PROM, (at K^eis, Tithroninm. It was destroyed by the army of 
Strab. p. 825 ; K(i>rr}S &Kpni/^ Ptol. iv. 1. § 2 : ap- Xerxes in his invasion of Greece. Although Herodo- 
pirently also the Cotta of Plin. xxxii. 2. s. 6 : tns calls it Amphicaea, following the most ancient 
C. Spar tel, or Espartel, a conniption of the Arabic traditions, the Amphictyons gave’ it the name of 
Achheriil, or Chhertil; also JSaa- or Tairf- mh- Amphicleia in their decree respecting rebnilding the 
Shakhar), the lEVE. headland of Manxetania Tingi- town. It also bore for some time the name of Ofhi- 
tana and of the whole continent of Africa ; about teia (^ Otptrela ), in consequence of a legend, which 
10 miles W. of Tingis (Tangier), Cotes was its Pausanias relates. The place was celebrated in the 
native name, of which the Greek Ampelnsia (vine- time of Pausanias for the worship of Bionysns, to 
clad) was a translation (Strab. L c. ; Plin. v. 1 ; which an inscription refers, found at the 

J\lcla. i. 5). It is a remarkable object 5 a precipitous site of the ancient town. (Herod, viil 33; Pans, 
rock of grey freestone (with basaltic colunans, ac- x. 3. § 2 , x. 33, § 9, seq.; Leake, N'ortkem. Greece,. 
cording to Drummond Hay, but this is doubtful), vol. ii. pp. 75, 86 .) 

pierced with many caves, among which one in par- AMPHTDOLI (’A^<f>f3oA.oi), a town inPisatisin 
ticular was showi in ancient times as sacred to Elis, which gave its name to the small district of 
Hercules (!Mela, 1. c.) ; from these caves mill-stones Amphidolis or Ainphidolia (^AfopiBekls, 'Afi<pidokia'). 
were and still are obtained. Its height is 1043 feet The town of Marganeae or Margalae was situated in 
above the sea. Strabo describes it as an offset this district. The site of Amphidoli is uncertam, 
(TrpSrrovs) of jM. Atlas ; and it is, in feet, the western hut its territory probably lay to the west d Moxo- 
print, as Abyla is the eastern, of the end of that reia. [Acrokeia.] (Xen. JGell iii. 2 ,. §30; Strnh. 
great NW. spur of the Atlas, which divides the pp. 341,349; Leake, JPelponnesiaca, p. 219.) 
Atlantic from the Mediterranean. The two hills AMPHIGENEIA QApcpiyiveia: Eth.’^AjMpvye- 
foma the extremities of the S. shore of the Fretum vevs), one of the towns belonging to Nestor (Horn. 
Gaditanum (Straits of Gibraltar), the length of the It* ii. 593), was placed by some ancient critics in 
Strait from tlie one to tbe other being 34 miles. Messenia, and by others in Macistia, a district in 
The W. extremity of the Strait on the European Triphylia. Strabo assigns it to Macistia near the liver 
shore, oppe^ite to Ampelnsia, at a distance of 22 miles, Hypsoeis, w’here in his time stood a temple of Leto, 
was Jimonis Pr. (C. Trafalgm'), is very (Steph. B. s. «?.; vStrab. p. 349.) 

explicit in drawing the line of division between the AMPHII.<0'CHIA ('ApipiKoxta: Etfu 
Atlantic and the Stmits through these points (i. 5, a small district at the eastern end of the Am- 

ii, 6 , xiL 10; his last words are, Ampelmla in braciot gulf, hounded on the N. by Amhracia and on 
nostrum jam fretum vergem, operis hjtts cdque the S.by the territory of theAgraei. It did not ex- 
Atlantiei litoru ; so Flin. v. lyProwum- tend farmland. It is a mountainous district, and 

ionium Oceani extimum Ampelmia). The erron^us the rocks along the coast rise in some parts to 4«50 or 
notion of the ancients respecting the sha|» of this 500 feet high. The Amphilochi w^ere a non-Helienic 
part of Africa (see I^ibya) led them to make this tribe, although they were supposed to have derived 
promontory the W. extremity of the continent. (Strab. their name from the Argive Arnphilochus, the son of 
L c.) Scylax (p^. 52, p. 123, Gronov.) mentions a Amphiamus. Strabo (p. 326) describes them as an 
large bay called Cotes, between the Columns of Epirot people, but their countiy is more usually de- 
Hercules and the promontory of Hermaeum; but scribed as a part of Acamania. (Steph. B. a.??,; 
-whether Ins Hermaeum is our Ampelusia, or a point Scyl. p 12.) Their lineage, as Grote remarks, was 
further S. on the W- coast, is doubtful. Gosselin probably something intermediate between the Acar- 
(ap, Bredow, ii. 47), and hotter (Erdkunde, vol. i. nanians and Epirots. At the time of tbe Pelopn- 
p, 336), regard Ampelusia as identical with the nesian war the Amphilochi were in close alliance 
Soloeis of Herodotus (ii. 32) and Hanno (Peripl. with the Acamanians. After the death of Alexancler 
p. 2 ). [f*- S'] the Great the Amphilochi were conquered by the 

A^tlPHAXI'TIS (AjU^a|?Tis), the maritime part Aetolians; and they were at a later time included in 
of l^Iygdonia in Macedonia, on the left bank of the the Roman province of Epims. The only towm in 
Axios, which, according to Strabo, separated Bot- their countiy was Argos, surnamed jVmphilochicnm, 
tiaea from Amphaxitis. The name first occurs in under which the histijry of the people is more fully 
Polybius. No town of this name is mentioned by given. There ^vere also a few villages or fortresses, 
ancient writers, though tlie Ainphaxii are found on which ow^e their importance simply to their connection 
coins. (Pol. V. 97; Strab. p, 330 ; Ptol, iii. 13. with the history of Argos, and which are therefore 
§§ 10, 14; Leake, Greece, vol. iii. p. 449.) described in that article. [Argos Amphilo- 

AlIPHEIA ()'Ap<peiai EikPApepivs), a towa o£ CHicuai.] 

Messenia, situated on tbe frontiers of Laconia, upon AMPHIMALLx\ (’Ap(pipaXka, Strab. p. 475; 
a hill well supplied wuth water. It was surprised Plin. iv. 20; *Apptpdkioy, Steph. B. ^.tu), a towm 
and taken by the Sj>artans at the beginning of the in the N. of Crete, situated on the bay named after 
Messenian war, and was made their head-quarters it QAp<pipak.^s KokTos, Ptol. iii. 17. § 7), 'which 
in. conducting their operations against the Messe- conespnds, according to some, to the bay of A r- 
nians. Its capture was the first act of open hos- miro, and, according to others, to the bay of Suda. 
tilities between the twu people. It is placed by AilPHFPOLIS ('Ap(pl-7rokis ; Efk, Apeptno-- 
I.eake at the Hellenic ruin, now ciilled the Castle of klrujs, Amphijx)lites: Adj. Ampliipolitanus, Just. 
Xuria, and by Boblaye on the mountain called xiv. sub fin.), a town in Macedonia, situated upon 
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an eminence on tlie left or onstem biink of tbe Stry- 
inon, just below its e^^ress from the lake Gercmitis^ 
at tlie distance of 25 stadia, or about three miles 
from the sea. (Thuc. iv. 102.) The Stiwjnon 
flowed, almost round the town, whence its name 
Amphi-poHs. Its position is one of the most im- 
portant in this part of Greece, It stands in a pass, 
which traverscfs tne mountains bordering the Strr- 
monic gulf; and it commands the only easy com- 
munication from the doast of that gulf into the great 
Macedonian plains. In its vicinity were the gold 
and silver mines of Mount Pangaeus, and large 
forests of ship-timber. It was originally called 
Ennea Hodoi, or “ Nine-Ways ” (’Ewe'a dSof), from 
the many roads which met at this place; and it be- 
longed to the Edonians, a Thracian people. Aris- 
tagoras of Miletus first attempted to colonize it, but 
Wcas cut off witli Ids followers by the Edonians, b. a. 
497. (Thuc. Lc.; Herod, v. 126.) The next at- 
tempt was made by the Athenians, with a body of 
10,000 colonists, consisting of Athenian citizens and 
allies; -but they met with the same fate as Aiis- 
tagoras, and were all destroyed by the Tlimcians at 
Dmbescus, b. c. 465. (Thuc. i. 100, iv. 102; 
Herod, ix. 75.) So valuable, however, was the site, 
that the Athenians sent out another colony in b. c. 
437 under Agnon, the son of Kicias, who drove the 
Tiiracians out of Nine- Ways, and founded the city, 
to which he gave the name of Ampliipolis. On 
three sides the city was defended by the Strymon; 
on the otlier side Agnon built a wall across, extend- 
ing from one jiart of the river to the other. South 
of the town was a bridge, which fonnod the great 
means of communication between M^icedonia and 
Thrace. The following plan will illustrate the 
preceding account. (Thuc. iv. 102.) 



Pr.AN OF THE I^EiaHBOtJRHOOB OF AKPHIPOIilS. 

1. Site of Amphipolis. 

2. Site of Eion. 

3. Bidge connecting Amphipolis with Mt. 
Faiigaeus, 

4. Long Wall of Araphiplis: the three marks 
aci’oss indicate the gates. 

5. Palisade ((rraypw/ia) connecting the Long Wall 
with the bridge over the Stiymon. 

6. Lake Cercimtis. 

7. Mt Cerdylimn. 

8. Mi Fangaeus. 
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Amphiplis soon became an imprtant city, and 
was regarded by the Athenians as the jewel of their 
empire. In b. o. 424^ it surrendered to the Lace- 
daemonian general Bmsidas, wirhout offering aTjy 
resistance. The histormn Thucydides, who com- 
manded the Athenian fleet off the coast, arrived in 
time from the island of Tliasos to save Eicn, tlie port 
of Amphipolis, at the mouth of the Strymon, but too 
late to prevent Amphipolis itself from falling into 
the hands of Br/isidas. ('i’huc. iv. 103 — 107.) 
The loss of Amphipolis caused both indignation and 
alarm at Athens, and led to the banislnnent of 
Thucydides. In b . c. 422 the Atlieinan.s sent a 
large force, under the command of Cleon, to atre:U],.t 
the recovery of the city. This e.xpedition couipleicly 
failed; the Athenians were defeated with consider- 
able loss, hut Brasidas as well as Cleon ftdl in the 
battle. Tlie opintions of t’le two commimilers am 
detailed at length by Thucydides, and Ins account 
is illustrated by the masterly narrative of Grore. 
(Thuc. V. 6 — 1 1 ; Grote, Mist, of Greece^ vol. vi. 
p. 634, seq.) 

From this time Amphipolis continued indepndent 
of Athens. According tc the treaty made between 
the Atheiiians and Lacedaemonians in b. c. 421, it 
was to hare been restored to Atliens ; but its iii- 
' habitants refu.sed to surrender to their former mtis- 
I ters, and the Lacedaeinomans were unable to coinpl 
them to do so, even if they liad been so inclined. 

I Amphipolis afterwards became closely allied with 
' Oiynthus, and with the assistance of the latter was 
able to defeat the attempts of the Athenians under 
1 Timotheus to reduce the place in b. c. 360. Philip, 

■ upon his accession (359) declared Amphipolis a free 
city; but in the following year (358) he tcK»k the 
I place by assault, and annexed it jiennariently to his 
dominions. It continued to belong to the Mace- 
' donians, till the conquest of their country by the 
Eomaiis in e. c. 1 68. Tlie Homans made it a five 
city, and the capital of the first of the lour districts, 
into which they divided Slacedonia. (Dem. m 
Jristacr, p. 669; Died. xvi. 3. 8; Liv. xlv. 29; 
Flin. iv. 10.) 

The deity chiefly -worship|>ed at Amphi|)olis ail- 
peal’s to have been Artemis Tauropolos or Braiironia 
(Diod. xviii. 4; Liv, xliv. 44), Vhose head fre- 
quently appears on tlie coins of the city, and the 
aruins of whose temple in the first eentuiy of the 
Christian era are mentioned in an epigmm of An- 
tipater of Thessalonica. (Anth. Pal. vol. i no. 705 ) 
The most celebrated of the natives of Amplii|Kjlis 
was the grammarian Zoilus. 

Amphipolis was situated on the Via Egnatia. It 
has been usually stated, on the autliority of an 
anonymous Greek geogi:apher, that it was called 
Ghrysopolis under tlie Byzantine empire; but Tufel 
has cleiirly shown, in the wmrks cited bedow, that 
thk is a mistake, and that Ghrysopolis and Am- 
phipolis were two different places. TaM has also 
pointed out that in the middle ages Amjhiprtlis was 
called Popolia. Its site is now occupied by a village 
called NeokkorlOj in Turkish Jem~Keui, or New- 
Town.” There are still a few remains of the ancient 
city;, and both Leake and Coiismery found among 
them a curious Greek inscription, wwitten in tiie 
Ionic dialect, containing a sentence of bauishnient 
against, two of their citizens, Fhllo and Stratocks. 
The latter is the name .of one of the two envoys 
sent from Amphipolis to Athens to request the 
assistance of the latter against FhiHp, and he is 
therefore probably the same person m the Stratociee 








AJIPHISSA. 

mentioned in the inscription. (Tafcl, The$sal<mica^ 
p. 498, seq., JDe Via Bgnaiia^ Purs Orient, p. 9? 
Leake, Northern, Greeca^ toI. iii. p. 181^ seq,; 
CoLisinery, Voyage dans le Macedoine^ vol. i. p.l28.) 



COIN OF aVMPHIPOLIS. 


AiMPHISSA ('’Afji^cpia'a-a : Eth. ^Afj!.<picr(ra7os, 
<pi(Tcr<svs, Ainpbissoiisis : AdJ. AmpMssius: Sdlona), 
the chief to\%’n of the Locri Ozolae, situated in a 
p-uss at tlie head of the Crissaean plain, and sur- 
roimded by inountains, from which drcnmstance it 
is said to have derived its name. (Steph. B, a. ??.) 
Pausunias (x. 38. § 4) places it at the distance of 
120 stadia from Delphi, and Aeschines Qin Ctesiph. 
p. 71) at 60 stadia; the latter statement is the cor- 
rect one, since we learn from modem travellers that 
the reiil distance between the two towns is 7 miles. 
Accordino^ to tradition, Amphissa ^vas called after a 
nvm].)}! of tliis name, the daughter of Maear and 
g*randdaugliter of Aeolus, w’ho was beloved by Apollo. 
(Pans. L c.) On the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
many of the Locrians removed to Amphissa. (Herod, 
viii. 32.) At a later period the Ampliictyons de- 
clared war against the town, because its inhabitants 
had dared to cultivate the Crissaean plain, which 
was sacred to the god, and had molested thepilgiims 
who had come to consult the oracle at Delphi. The 
decree by which w’ar was declared against the Am- 
l)hissians wjis moved by Aeschines, the Atheman 
Pylagoras, at the Amphictyonic Council. The Am- 
phictyons entrusted the conduct of the war to Philip 
of ^lacedon, who took Amphissa, and razed it to 
the gi*ound, b. o. 338. (Aesch. m Ctesiph. p. 71, 
seq.; Strah. p. 419.) The city, however, was after- 
wards rebuilt, and was sufficiently populous in b. c. 
279 to supply 400 hoplites in the war against Bien- 
nus- (Pans. x. 23. § 1*) It was besieged by the 
Eomans in b. c. 190, when the inhabitants took re- 
fuge in the citadel, which was deemed impregnable. 
(Lit. XXX vii. 5, 6.) When Augustus founded Ni- 
copolis after the battle of Actiiim, a great many 
Aetolians, to escape being removed to the new city, 
to<3fc up their abode in Amphissa, which was thus 
reckoned an Aetolian city in the time of Pausanias 
(x. 38. § 4). This writer describes it as a flourish- 
ing place, and well adorned with public buildings. 
It oc'ciipied the site of the modem Sdlonaj where 
the walls of the ancient acropolis are almost the 
only remains of the ancient city. (Ledke^dfortkem 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 588, seq.) 

AMPHITEOPE. [Attica.] 

AMFHRTSUS ("Ap^puo-os). 1. A town of 
Plnxiis- See Ambrysus. 

2. A small river in Thessaly, rising in Mt. Othrys, 
and flowing near Alus into the Pagasaean gulf It 
is celebrated in mythology as the river on the banks 
of wliich Apollo fed the flocks of king Admetus. 
(Strab. pp. 433, 435; Apoll. Ehod. i. 54; Yirg. 
Georg, hi. 2; Ov. Met, L 580, vii. 229; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 337.) Hence the ad- 
jective Ampkrysim is used in reference to Apollo, 
Thus Virgil (Ae». vi. 398) calls the Sibyl Am- 
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\phTysia mtes. Statius {Sllu. i. 4. 105) uses the 
adjective Amphrysiacus in the same sense. 

AaMPSAGA CAjUjpdya, Ptol.: Wad el KeUr, or 
SttJjimar, and higher up Wadi Romnel), one of the 
chief rivers of X. Africa, not large, but important &s 
having been (in its lower course) the boundaiy be- 
tween Sflhui'etania and Kmnidia, according to the 
later extent of those regions (see the articles and 
Afeioa), It is composed of several streams, rising 
at different points in the Lesser Atlas, and fomiing 
two chief branches, wliich imite in 36^ 35' N. lat., 
and about 6° 10' E. long., and then flow X. into the 
Mediterranean, W. of the promontory Tretura (^Bas 
Seha Rous, i. e. Seven Capes). Tiie upper com'se of 
the Ainpsaga is the eastern of these two rivers 
(IK Roumel), which flows past Cofistanibieh, tlio 
ancient Girta; wlience the Ainpsaga was called 
Fluvius Cirtensis (Viet. Vit. dePers. Vand. 2); the 
Arabs still call it the AaVerq/* Constantineh,eiS well 
as Wadi Roumel. This branch is formed by several 
streams, whieli converge to a point a little above 
Constantineh, Pliny (v. 2. s, 1) places the mouth 
of the Ampsaga 222 Roman miles E. of Caesarea. 
(Tins is the true reading, not, as in the common 
text, cccxxii., see Sillig.) Ptolemy (iv. 3. § 20) places 
it much too far E. A town, Tucca, at its mouth, 
is mentioned by Pliny only ; its mouth still fonns a 
small port, Alarsa Zeitoun. (Shaw, pp. 92, 93, 
folio ed. Oxf. 1738, Exploration Scientijique de 
VAlgerie, vol- rii, p. 357.) [P. S.] 

AMPSAXCTl or AMSAXCTl VALLIS, a ce- 
lebrated valley and small sulphureous lake in tlie 
heart of the Apennines, in the country of the Hir- 
pini, about 10 liiiles SE. of Aeculanurn. The flue 
description of it given by Virgil vii. 563 — 
572) is familiar to ail scholars, and its pestilential 
va|>ours are also noticed by Claudian (De Rapt, 
Pros. ii. 849). It has been strangely confounded 
by some geographers with the lalco of Cutiliae near 
Beate; but Servius, in his note on the passage, dis- 
tinctly tells us that it was among the Hirpini, and 
this statement is conflnned both hy Cicem and Pliny. 
(Cic. de Piv. i. 36 ; Plin. ii, 93.) The spot is now 
called Le Afofete, a name evidently derived from 
Mephitis, to whom, as we leam from Pliny, a temple 
was consecrated on the site; it has been visited by 
several recent travellers, w’hose descriptions agree 
perfectly with that of Virgil; but the dark woods 
with which it was previously surrounded have lately 
been cut down. So strong are the sulphureous 
vapours that it gives forth, that not only men and 
animals who have incautiously approached, but even 
birds have been suffocated by them, when crossing 
the valley in their flight. It is about 4 miles dis- 
tant from the modern town of Frigento. (Eoma- 
nelli, vol. ii. p. 351 ; Swinburne's Travels, voL i. p. 
128; Craven's A vol. ii. p. 218; Daubeny, 

on Volcanoes, p. 191.) [E.H.B.] 

AMYCLAE OApvKKat: Eth. NpvKhaios, N,uv~ 
KkaLevs, Amyclaeus), an ancient town of Laeoiua, 
situated on the right or eastern bank of the Eurotas, 
20 stadia S. of Sparta, in a district remarkable for 
the abundance of its trees and its fertility. (PuL v, 
19 Liv. xxxiv. 28.) Amyclae was one of the most 
celebrated cities of Pelopoimesus in tbe heroic age. 
It is said to have been founded by the Lacedae- 
monian king Amyclas, the father of Hyaeinthus, and 
to have been tbe abode of Tyndarus, and of Castor 
and Pollux, who are hence called Amyclaei Fi'atj'es. 
(Fans. iii. 1. § 3; Stat. Tkeb. vii. 413.) Amyclae 
is mentiondl by Homer (11 ii. 5S4), and it eon- 
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tlimed to maintain its independence as an Achaean j 115). In the immediate neighlTourhoal, but on a 


town long after the conquest of Peloponnesus bj the 
Borians. According to the common tradition, which 
represented the conquest of Peloponnesus as effected 
in one generation bj the descendants of H«rcnle.s^ 
Amyelae was given by the Dorians to Philoaomns, 
as a reward for his ha\ing beti-ayed to them his 
.native city Spiirta. Phiionomus is farther said, to 
have peopled the town with colonists from Imbros 
and Lemno.s; but there can be no’ doubt that the 
ancient Achaean population maintained themselves 
in the place independent of Sparta for many genera- 
tions. It w'iis only shortly before the first Messenian 
war that the town w^as conquered by the Spartan 
king Teleclus. (Strab. p. 364; Conon, 36; Pans, 
iii. 2. § 6.) The tale' ran, tliat the inhabitants of 
Amyclac had been so often alarmed by false reports 
of the approach of the enemy, that they pass^ a 
law that no one should mention the subject; and 
accordingly, w^hen the Spartans at last came, and no 
one dared to announce their approach, “ Amyclae 
prished through silence:” hence arose the proverb 
Amyclis ipsis taciturnior. (Serv. ad Virg, Aen. 
X. 564.) After its capture by the Lacedaemonians 
Amyclae became a village, and was only memorable 
by the festival of the Hyacintliia celebrated at the 
place annually, and by the temple and colossal statue 
of Apllo, wdio was hence called A mycloetAS. The 
throne on which this statue was placed waa a cele- 
brated work of art, and wjis constructed by Bathycles 
of Magnesia. It was crowned by a great number of : 
bas-reliefs, of which an account is given by Pau- 
sanias (in. 18. § 9, seq.; JOwt of Biogr^ art. JJo- 
thychs). 

The site of Amyclae is usually placed at Shla- 
wklm-i, w^here the name of Amyclae has been found 
on iuscriptiorss in the walls. But this place is situ- ; 
a ted nearly 6 miles from Sparta, or more than double 
the distance mentioned by Polybius. Moreover, 
them is every probability that Shlavohhori is a 
Sciavonian town not more ancient than the 14th 
century; and becoming a place of importance, some 
of its buildings were erected with the ruins of Amy- 
ciae. Accordingly Leake suppses Amyclae to have 
been situated between SklavoMwri and Sparta, on 
the hill of AgUa KyriaU, half a mile from the 
Eurotas. At this place Leake discovered, on an im- 
prfeet inscription, the letters AMY following a 
pxopr name, and leaving little doubt that the in- 
complete word was AMYKAAIOY. (Leake, Jfbrea, 
vol. i. p. 135, seq., Peloponnesiaca, p. 162.) 

AMYCLAE, a city on the coast of Campnm,be- 
- tween Tarracina and Caieta, which had ceased to 
exist in the time of Pliny, but had left the name of 
Sinus Amyclanus to the part of the coast on which 
it was situated. (Pliti. h. iVl xiv. 8 ; Tac. Arm. iv. 
59.) Its foundation was ascribed to a band of La- 
conians who had emigrated from the city of the same 
name near Sparta; and a strange story is told by 
Pb'ny and Servius of the inhabitants having been 
compiled to abandon it by the swanns of serpnts 
with wdiicli they were infested. (Plin. JI. iY. iii. 5. 
s. 9, viii. 29. s. 43; Serv. ad Aen.x, 564.) Other 
writers refer to this city the legend commonly related 
of the destruction cf the Laconian Amyclae, in conse- 
quence of the silence of its inhabitants; and the epi- 
thet applied to it by Virgil of tacitae Amyclm ap 
pans to favour this view. (Virg. Aem x. 564; Sil. 
Ital. viii. 530.) The exact site is unknown, but it 
must have been close to the marslies below Fundi; 
whence Martial terms it ‘‘ Amyclae Fundanae” (xiu. 


rocky promontory projecting into the .*!ea, was a villa 
of Tiberius, called Sfell^xcae, from the natural 
caverns in the rock, in one of which the emperor 
nearly lost his life by the falling in of the roof, while 
he was supping there with a party of friends. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 59 ; Suet. Tih. 39 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) The 
ancient name of the locality is retained, with little 
variation, by the modern village of Sperlonga^ about 
8 miles W. of Gaeta, where tlie grottoes in the rock 
are still visible, with some remains of their ancient 
architeetm*al decorations. (Oxscsrtii^BAbruzzL v<il. i. 
p. 73.) [E H.P>.] 

A'MTDOM (’A/Lti/5c5i/), a town in Macedorna on 
the Axius, from which Pyraeehmes led the Paeoujans 
to the assistance of Troy. The place is called Aby- 
don by Suidas and Stephaniis B. (Horn. //. li. 849 ; 
comp. Strab. p. 330; Juv. iii. 69.) 

AMYMO'NE. [Lerna.] 

A'^MYRUS ("'Afxvpos: EtJi. Ajuupet's), a town in 
Thessaly, situated on a river of the same name 
felling into the lake Boebeis. It is mentioned by 
Hesiod as the “ vine-bearing Amynis.” The sur- 
rounding country is called the Amjric, idiin (rh 
^Afjivpmhv Trediop') by Polybius. Leake supp»ses the 
mins at KiwtH to represent Amyrus. (lies, ap 
Strab, p. 442, and Steph. B. s. v.; SchoL ml ApniL 
Mhod, 1. 596; Val. Flacc. ii. 11; Pol. v, 99; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 447.) 

AMYSTIS ('Apvoris'), an Indian river, a tribu- 
tary of the Ganges, flowing pst a city called Cata- 
dupae (Arrian. Ind. 4), which Mannert supposes, 
from its name, to^ have stocwl at the falls of the 
Uppr Ganges, on the site of the modem IJurdimr^ 
wMeh would make the Amystis the Patterea (Man- 
nert, vol. V. pt. 1. p. 70). [P. ^.] 

■ AJIY'ZON (^Apv(d}p\ an inconsiderable town of 
■Caria. (Strab. p. 658.) The ruins of the citiniel 
and walls exist on the east side of Mount Latmtis, 
on the road from Bafi to Tchisme. The place is 
identified by an inscription. (Leake, Asia Minor ^ 
p.238.) 

ANABURA, a city of Phiy^gia (Liv. xxxriii 15) 
which lay on the route of the consul Cn. Manlius 
from Synnada to the sources of the Alander [Ai^n- 
0 Er] ; probably Kirk limn (Hamilton). [G. L.] 

ANAOAEA. [Attica.] 

AHAGTO''RIUM QAvaKropmv : Eth *A micrdpios), 
a town in Acamania, situated on the Ambmeiot gulf, 
and on the promontory, wfeieh now bears the mxna 
of €<. Madonna. On entering the Ambmeiot gulf 
from the Ionian sea it was the fii’St town in Acar- 
nania after Actium, from which it was distant 
40 stadia, and whidi was in the tenitoiy of Aimc- 
torium. This town was for some time one of t!ie 
most important places in this prt of Greece. It was 
colonized jointly by the Corinthians and Corcyraeans ; 
but in the war between these poples, iu b. c. 432, 
the Corinthians obtained sole pssessiom of the piare 
by fraud. It remained in the hands of the (buin- 
tMans till b. c. 425, wdien it was taken iy the 
Acarnanians with the assistance of the Atlieuitimq 
and the Coiinthian settlers were expelled. August its 
removed its inhabitants to the town of Xieoplis, 
which he founded on the opposite coast of E|iirus, 
and Strabo describes it as an emptxrium of the kite, 
city. The site of Anactorium has been disputed 
and depends upn the position assigned to Actium 
It has however been shown that Actium must be 
placed at the entrance of the Ambriieiot gulf on Ln 
Pmta, and Anactorium on C. Madonna, f Acti um . ] 
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At tlic western extremity of tlie latter promontory 
are the ruins of a Greek town, ahoiit tivo miles in 
circumference, which Leake supposes to have been 
Anaetorium. They are sifapiated near a small church 
of St. Peter, which is the name now given to the 
place. Other writers place ADactorium at Voniim, 
on the E. extrejnity of the promontory, bat with less 
probahilitj’-. (Thuc. i. 55, hi. 114, iv. 49, vii. 31; 
Strah. X. pp. 450 — 452 ; Pionys. i. 61 ; Pans. v. 23. 
§ 3; Pliii. iv. 1; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. hi. 
p. 493.) 



AXAEA. [Axnaea.] 

ANA'GEfA {'Avayvia: £th, Amgmvms), an an- 
cient city of Latinni m the niore extended sense of 
tliat term, but which in earlier times was the capital or 
chief city of the Heniieaiis. It is still called Anagni, 
and is situated on a hill to the left of the Via Latina, 
41 miles from Eonie, and 9 fromFerentiiium. Virgil 
calls it “ tlie wealthy Anagnia" (Aeti. vii. 684), and 
it apj>ears to have in early ages enjoyed the same 
kind of x»re-omincnce over the other cities of the 
Hemicans, 'which Alba did over those of the Latins. 
Hence as early as the reign of Tullus Hostilius, we , 
hud Laevus Cispiiis of Anagnia leading a force of ^ 
Heniican auxiliaries to the assistance of the Koinan 
king. (Varro ap. Fest. s, v. Septhiiontio, p. 351 ; 
Kiebuhr, vol. ii. p. 86.) At a later period we find 
C. hlarcius Tremiilus recorded as triumjjhing de : 
Anagninis Hernicisque.''’ (Fast, Capit.) Ho separate i 
mention of Anagnia occurs on occasion of the league : 
of the Hemicam; with Pome in n. c. 486; bafc it is 
certain that it ■was included in that treaty, and when 
after nearly two centuries of friendship the Hemicans 
at length became disatfeeted towai*ds tlieii- Eoman 
allies, it was the Anagiiians who summoned a general 
council of the nation to meet in the circus beneath 
thcii* city. At this congress war was declared against 
Home: but they had miscalculated their strength, 
and were easily subdued by the arms of the consul 
C. hlarcius Tremulus b. g. 306. For the prominent 
part they had taken on this occasion tliey w^ere 
punished by receiving the Homan civitas without the 
right of suifrage, and were reduced to the condition 
of a Praefectura. (Liv. ix. 42, 43; Diod. xx. 80; 
Festus. s.v.Mumdpium,]). 127, ands-7?.Pr«e/ecf«m, 
p. 233.) The period at which the city obtained the 
full municii^al privileges, which it certainly appeal's 
to have enjoyed in the time of Cicero, is unau'tain; 
but fi'om the repeated allusions of the great orator 
(who had himself a villa in the neighbourhood) it is 
clear that it still continued to be a populous and 
fiourishing town. Strabo also calls it “ a considerable 
city.” (JCic. pro iJom. 30, Philipp, ii. 41, ad 
Att xii. 1; Strab. v. p. 238.) Its i^osition on the 
Via Latina however exposeci it to hostile attacks, 
and its territory was traversed and ravaged both by 
Pyrrhus (who according to one account even made 
himself master of the city) and by Hannibal, daring 
his sudden advance from Capua upon Borne in B, c. 
211, (Appian. Smnn. 10. 3; Liv. xxvL 9.) Under 
the Homan empire it continued to be a mmucipal 
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j town of some consuleralion ; but though we are told 
that it received a Homan colony by the command of 
Bnisus Caesar its colonial rank is not recognised 
either by Pliny or by extant inscriptions. (Lib. 
Colon, p. 230: Zumpt de Colon, p. 361; Plin. iii. 
5. s. 9; Oreli. Imer. 120; Gruter. p. 4G4. 2, 3.) Its 
territory was ‘remarkably fertile (Sil Ital. viii. 393), 
and the city itself abounded in ancient temples and 
sanctuaries, which, as well as the sacred rite.s con- 
nected with them, were preserved unaltered in tlie 
time of 3rL Aurelius, and are described by tljat em- 
peror in a letter to Fronto. (Front. Epp. iv. 4.) 
It was the birtlqdace of Valens, the geiienil of 
Vitellius., (Tac. Hist. iii. 62.) 

Anagni continued throughout the middle ages to 
be a city of importance, and is still an episcopal sec, 
with a population of above 6000 inhabitants. 

It is remarkable that notwithstanding the pro- 
minent position held by Anagnia in early times it 
presents no trace of those massive ancient walls, for 
which all the other important cities of the Hemicans 
are so conspicuous ; the only remains extant there 
are of Homan date, and of hut little interest. (Dionigi, 
Viaggio nel Lazio, pp. 22, 23 ; Hoare’s Classical 
Tout, voL i. p. 320, 3:c.) It is clear from the 
statements both of Cicero and M. Aurelius that the 
ancient city occupied the same site as the modern 
one, about a mile from the Via Latina on a hill of 
considerable elevation ; tlie station on that road called 
the CoaiPiTUH Anagninum, which is placed by the 
Itineraries at 8 miles from Ferentinum, must have 
been near tlie site of the modern Osteria, where the 
; road still turns off to Anagni. We Icam from Livy 
I that there was a grove of Diana there. Ko traces 
; remain of the circus beneath the city, mentioned by 
the same author, whicli was known by the singular 
epithet of “ hlaritimus.” (Liv. ix. 42, xxvii. 4; Itim 
Ant. pp, 302, 305, 306 ; Tab. Pent.) [E. H. B.] 
ANAGYRU'S (^Avayvpovs.-ovvrosi Lih. Am- 
\ yopda-ios), a demiis of Attica belonging to the tribe 
' Erechtheis, situated S. of Athens, neai' the promon- 
tory Zoster. Pausaiiias mentions at this place a 
temple of the mother of the gods. The ruins of 
Amigyrus have been found near Vari. (Strab, 
p. 398; Pans. i. 31. § !■; Harpocrat., Suid., Stepli. 
B.; Leake, Demi p, 56.) 

ANAl'TICA or AHAITiS. [Armenia.] 
ANAklAHL [Anares.] 

ANAkllS ("'Amfiis'), a river of Camiania, which 
is called Andanis by Pliny (vi. 25). It was one 
of the rivers at the nioutli of which tlie fleet of 
Hearchus anchored on the voyage from the Indus to 
the head of the Persian Gulf. The place where the 
fleet stopped at the mouth of the river was called 
Harniozeia. (Arrian, Indk. c. 33.) The outlet of 
the Anamis was on the east side of the Persian Gulf, 
near 27*^ H. hit., and near the small island after- 
wards. called Ormitz or IIo7^mtiz. The Anamis is 
the Ibrahim Rud or Hiver. [G. L.] 

ANANES ("Avaves), a tribe of Cisalpine Gauls, 
who, — according to Pulybius (ii. 17), the only author 
who mentions tlicm, — dwelt between the Pudus and 
the Axiennines, to the west of the Boians, and must 
consequently have been the ■westernmost of the Cis- 
padane Gauls, immcdiaielj adjoining the Ligurians. 
It has been conjectured, with much xjlaii;.ibility, that 
the Aisamari of the same author (ii. 32), a niuno 
equally tinlaiown, but whom he places opposite to 
the Insuhres, must Iiavc been the same peopde. 
(Schweigh. ad 1. c.; Cliiver./i'rth p. 265,) If ro. im y 
^ occtipied the territory on which the cuh'aiy of iha- 
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fantla wss sliorlly after founded; and probably exr 
toAd feotti tke Trebia to the Tams, [E.H.B,] 
ABAO PO1T0S, [Nicaea,] 

A^BAPHE Eth. Aya<p(UQs\ Amphe, 

Namfi or Nmnfio\ one of the S^wrades, a small 
island in the soutli of the Grecian Archipelago, K. 
of Thera. It is said to have been originally called 
Membliaras from the son of Cadmus of this name, 
who came to the island in search of Europa. It was 
celebrated for the temxde of Ajocllo Acgletes, the 
foundation of which was ascribed to the Argonaiits, 
because Apollo Inul showed them tlie island as a 
place of refuge when they were overtaken by a 
storm. (Oipheus, Argon, 1363, seq. ; Ax»ollod. i. 9. 
§ 26 ; Apoll. Ehod. iv. 1706, seq. ; Conon, 49 ; Strab. 
p. 484; Stei>h. B. 5.1?.; Plin. ii. 87, iv. 12; Ox, Met, 
vii, 461.) There are still considerable remains of 
this temple on the eastern side of the island, and also 
of the ancient city, which was situated nearly in the 
centre of Anaphe on the summit of a hill. Several 
important inscriptions have been discovered in this 
place, of which an account is given by Boss, in the ; 
work cited below'. The island is monntainoiis, of : 
little fertility, and still worse cultivated. It contains 
a vast number of partridges, with wliich it abounded 
in antiquity also. Atlieiiaeus relates (p. 400) that 
a native of Astypalaca let loose a brace of these birds 
upon Anaphe, where they multiplied so rapidly that 
the inhabitants w'erc almost obliged to abandon the 
island in consequence. (Touniefort, Vogage^ &;c., 
vol. i. p. 212, seq.; Boss, Ueher Anetphe md Atutr- 
phmseke Insckrifhn, in the Transactions of tlio 
Munich Academy for 1838, p. 401, seq. ; 
mf dm Orzeo^efien Inseln, vol. i. p. 401, seq.; 
Bdckh, Carp, imer. No. 2477, seq.) 

, AHAPHLYSTUS (Apd<p\v(rros : Eth, ’Ava- 
^Avcrrios: Andtn/iso^j a denms of Attica, belonging 
to the tribe Antiocliis, on the W. coast of Attica, 
opposite the island of Eleussa, and a little N. of the 
promontory of Sunium. It was a place of some im- 
portance. Xenoplion recommended tlie erection of a 
fortress here for the protection of tlie mines of 
Suuiiun, (Herod, iv. 99; Scylax, p. 21; Xen. de 
Vectig, 4. § 43; Strab. p. 398; Leake, TJemi, p. 59.) 

ANA'PVS (Ayairos). 1, (Ampo)j one of tlie 
most celebrated and considemble rivers of Sicily, 
which risesahout a mile from the modem to-wn of Eiis- 
cerndf not fer from the site of Acrae; and flows into 
the great harbour of Syracuse, About three quarters 
of a mile from its mouth, and just at the foot of the 
hill on which stood the Olympieium, it receives tlie 
waters of the Cyane, Its banks for a considerable 
distance from its mouth are bordered by marshes, 
which rendered them at all times unliealthj; and 
the fevers and pestilence thus generated were among 
the chief causes of disaster to the Athenians, and 
still more to the Carthaginians, during the several 
sieges of Syracuse. But above these marshes the 
valley through w'hieh it flow's is one of gi-eat beauty, 
and the w'aters of the Anapus itself are extremely 
limpid and clear, and of great depth. Like many 
rivers in a llrnestuiie country it rises all at once with 
a considerable voinine of water, which is, how'cver, 
nearly doubled by the accession of the Cyane, The 
tutelaiy divinity of the stream W'as worsli%ted by 
the Syracusans under the furm of a young man 
(Ael. F. II. ii. 33), •who was regarded as the hus- 
band of the nynq.h Cyane. (Ovid. 3/cif. v. 416.) 
The river is m\x commonly known as the Affco, 
cvid'mtly froin a niiscone(q'>tiuii of tlie story of AI- 
Xdicus ami Arethusa; but is also called and marked 
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on all maps as the Anapa, (Thuc. vi. 96, vli, 7S ; 
Theocr. i. 68; Plat. Eiori. 27, Timol, 21; Liv, 
xxiv. 36; Grid. Ex Pont. ii. 26; Vib. Seq. p. 4; 
Oberlin, ad foe.; FazelL iv. 1, p. 196.) 

It is probable that the Fall's Lysimelkia 
Kipm\ 7j AvcTfjueAsfa aakovpivT}) mentioned by Tini- 
cydides (vii, 53), W'as a part of the marshes famed 
by the Anapus near its ifnmth. A marthy or stag- 
nant pool of some extent still exists between iiie 
site of the Ncapulis of Syracuse aiul the month of 
the river, to which the name may with some pro- 
bability be assigned. 

2. A river falling into the Acheloiis, 80 sta lia S 
of Stratus. [Aohelous.] [K.ILB.] 

ANA^BKl MOXTES (vd ’Ardpea a range 
of monntabis in Scythia inira Imannif’ is one of 
the western branches of the A i/a/, not iar fr.*m ib.e 
sources of the Ob or Irtish. Ptcdeijn’ qdaecs in 
tljcir neighboiirhocsd a peoile called ArmrcL (PnL 
yL 14. §§ 8, 12, 13.) 

AXABTAGAE (Avapidmi^ Strab.; Anarinei, 
plin.; ill Ptol. vi. 2. § 5, erroneously Apixpmum), 
a people on the southern side of the Caspian Stag 
neighbours of tlie Mardi or Amardi. 'i'heir city 
' wa.s called Anariaca (AmpiaKTi), and possessed an 
oracle, wliich communicated the divine will to pct‘~ 
sons w'ho slept in the tcnqde. (Strab). xi, pp. 5i)8, 
514 ; Plin. vi. 16. s. 18 ; Solin. 51 ; Stefjh. B. $. r.) 

I AKARTES (Caes. ik G. vi. 2.)), AXAHTl 
I (^Ayaprot, Ptol. iii. 8. § 5), a pc^ft](le of I>acia, on 
i the N. side of the Tibisciis (77nd.w). Caesar tie- 
fines Hie extent of the Horcviiia Silva to the E. as 
ad fines Dacomm et A nartinm. [ Ik S.] 

ANAS (6 ‘'Avar: Gmidiami, L c. IVadi-Jm, 
river A ms, Arab.), an iinj-iortant river of llLspania, 
described by Strabo (iii. pp. 139, foil.) as rising in 
the eastern part of the peninsula, like the Tagus 
I and the Baetis (Gziadalquhur), between which it 
flows, all three having tlie same general tiimetion, 
from E. to W., indliiing to the S.; the Anas is tlic 
.smallest of the three (comp. p. 162), It divided 
the country inhabited by the Celts and Lusitanians, 
who had been removed by the Romans to the S. 
side of the Tagus, and higher up by the Carpetaiii, 
Oretani, and Vettones, from the rich lauds of 
Baetiea or Tiirdetania. It fell into the Atlantic 
by two mouths, both navigable, betw’een Gadcs 
(Cadiz)f and the Saci'ed Promontory (C. SL 
eent). It was only navigable a short ivay up, mid 
that for small vessels (p. 142), StraW further 
quotes Polybius as placing the sources of the Anas 
and the Baetis in CBliiberla (p. 148). Pliny (iii, 1. 
s. 2) gives a more exact degcripiion of tlie origin 
and j^uliar character of the Anas, It rises in the 
tenitory of I^amimum ; and, at one time dlfi'twd 
into marahes, at another retiring into a naiTow 
channel, or entirely hid in a subterraneous eoiuse. 
and exulting In being bom again and again, it falls 
into the Atlantic Ocean, after forming, in its 
course, the boundary ])etwceii Lusitania and Baetiea. 
(Comp. iv. 21. s. 35; Mela, ii. 1. § 3, iii. L § 3). 
The Antmiine Itinerary (p. 446) places the .somvi'' 
of the Anas (caput lluminis Anae) 7 M. P. friaa 
Lanimium, on the road to Caesnraiigu>ta. I'lie 
source is close to the village of Osa Ja Monib /, in 
La Mmieha, at the foot of one of tlie nor; hem sp-nrs* 
of the SietTa Alorena^ in about 3lP X. kt. and 
2° 45'’ W. long. The river originates in a marsh, 
from a series of small lakes called Lmjmm de Mug- 
dera. After a conrse of akmt 7 miles, it di.^ap- 
pars and runs nnilergraimd for 12 miles, Irtiraiiiig 
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forth again, near Dmpnkl, in the small lakes called 
Los OJos de Gimdiana (the eyes of the Gmdimm). 
After receiving the considerable river G^g^ldaLmm 
the N., it runs westward through La Mamiha and 
Estremcuhra, as far as Badujoz, where it turns to 
the S., and falls at last into the Atlantic bj Ayc^ 
monte, the other mouth mentioned bj Strabo, and 
which appears to have been at Zepe, being long 
since closed. The valley of the Gnadiana fomis 
the S. part of the great central table-land of 
Spain, and is bounded on the N. by the Moun- 
tahis of Toledo, and the rest of that chain, 
and on the S. by the Sierra Morma, Its wdiole 
course is above 450 miles, of wliicli not much above 
30 are navigable, and that only by small flat- 
bottomed barges. Its scarcity of water is easily ac- 
counted for by the little rain that falls on the table- 
land. Its numerous tributaries (flowing clnefly 
from the Sie/pra Mcnrena) are inconsiderable streams; 
the only one of them mentioned by ancient authors 
is the Adrus {Alharagemi), which fails into it 
opposite Badnjoz, Some derive the name Anas 
from the Semitic verb (Manas, Punic; Ilauasa, 
Arab.) signifjdng to ajypear and disappear, refer- 
ring to its subterraneous course; which may or 
inav not be riirht. (Ford, llandhodk of Spain, 
p.83.) ^ [P.S.] 

AISiATHO (’AvaOdi Anah), as the name appears 
in Isidorus of ClJiirax, . It is Anathan in Aminianus j 
jMarcelliiius (xxiv. 1), and Bethauna (BeBavva, per- i 
haps Beth Ana) in Ptolemy (v. 18. § 6). D’Anville 
(^IJ Euphraie, p. 62) observes that the j>lace which 
Zosimus (iii. 14) calls Pliatlmsae, in his account of 
Juliaifs Persian campaign (a. d. 363), and fixes 
about the psition of Amh, is nowhere else men- 
tioned, It seems, however, to be the siime place as 
Anah, or ne;ir it. 

Anah is on the Euphrates, north of Hit, in a p.arfc 
wliere there ai*e eight suceessiv^e inlands (about 
34 N.L.). A ndJi itself occupies a “ fringe of soil on 
the right bank of the river, between a low ridge of 
rock and the swift-flowdng w’aters.” (^Londm Geog. 
Joum. vol, vii. p. 427.) This place was an imprtant | 
j>osition for commerce in ancient times, and probiibly ; 
on the line of a caravan route. When Julian was I 
encamped before Anatho, one of the hurricanes that I 
someth nes occur in these parts tlirew down Ms tents, j 
The empror took and bmiit Anatho. ' 

Tavernier (Travels in Tuthty ami Persia, iii. 6) 
describes the country around Anah as well culti- 
vated; and the place as being on both sides of the 
river, which has an island in the middle. It is a 
pleasant and fertile spot, in the midst of a desert. 
Ilauw'olf, wdiose travels wnre pubh shed in 1582, 
1583, speaks of the olive, citron, orange, and other 
fruits growing there. The island of Amh is covered 
with ruins, which also extend fur two miles further 
along the left bank of the river. The place is about 
313 miles below Bir, and 440 above liilhih, the site 
of Babylon, following the course of the river. (London 
Geog, ‘joiirn, vol. iii. 232.) 'raveniier makes it 
four days’ joiinioy from Bagdail to A nah. £<1. L.J 

AXATiy. [As^vaiA.] 

ANAUA (^Avava), a salt lake in the southern 
pirt of Phiygia, %YhicIi Xerxes passed on his march 
from Celaenae to Colossae. (Herod, vii. 30.) There 
was a town also called Anaiia on or near tlie lake. 
This Ls the lake of Chardah, ovlladyi Tons Ghkieul, 
as it is sometimes called. Tliis lake is nearly diy 
in summer, at which season there is an incrustation 
of sJilt on the mud. The salt is collected now, as it 
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was in former days, and supplies the neighbourhood 
and remoter parts, 

Ai-rian (jUiah. i, 29) describes, under the name rtf 
Ascania, a salt lake wdiich Alexander passed on his 
march from Pisidia to Celaenae; and tlie description 
corresponds to that of Luke Chardal. so far as its 
saline properties. Leake (Asia. Minor, p. 146) 

! takes the Ascania of Arrian to be the lake Bimlur 
I or Buldur, ■which is some distance SE, uf Chardah. 

: There is nothing in Arrian to determine this qnes- 
tiou. Leake (p. 150) finds a discrepancy between 
Arrian and Strabo as to the distance between Sag.a- 
lassus and Celaenae (Apaineia). Strabo (p. 569) 
makes it one day’s jouriKW, “ whereas Anian relates 
that Alexander was five days in marching from Sa- 
galassus to Celaenae, pssiiig by the lake Ascania.”' 
But this is a mistake, Arrian does not say tlias 
he was five (.hiys in nmrehing from Sagaiassus 
to Celaenae. However, lie does li'iake Alexander 
pass by a lake from which the irdiabitants collect 
salt, and Buldur lias Ijcen supposed to be tlie lake, 
because it lies on the direct road fr(.jm Sagalassus 
to Celaenae. But tliis thfliculty is removed by ob- 
serving that Arrian does not say that Alexander 
marched from Sagalassns to Celaenae, but from 
the comitry of the Piridians; and s ) he may have 
passed by Anaiia. Hamilton obseives (Besearches, he. 
vol. i. p. 496), that Biddiir is only slightly brackish, 
whereas Chardah exactly corresponds to Arrian’s 
description (p. 504). P. Lucas ( Voijage, he. i. book 
iv. 2) describes Lake Bondur, as ho calls it, as 
having water too bitter for fisli to live in, and as 
abounding in wikl-fuwl 

In justification of tlie opinions here expressed, it 
may be remarked, tliat tlio “ five days ” of Alex- 
ander from SagalassiLS to Celaenae have been rcjicated 
and adopted by several writers, and thus the ques- 
tion has not been truly stated. [G. L.] 

AXAUPUS (fAravpos), a small river in Magne- 
sia, in Thessaly, flowing past lolcos into the Paga- 
saean gulf*, in which Jason.is said to have lost one 
of Ms sandals. (ApoU. Bhod. i. 8 ; Simonid. ap. 
AiJien. iv. p. 172, e ; Apollod. i. 9. § 16 ; Strab.ix, 
p. 436 ; Lucan, vL 370 ; Leake, Nortkem Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 381.) 

ANAZARBUS or -A (^Avd^ap€os, %ud(ap§a : 
Bth. 'Ava(ap§€vs, Anemu^enus'), a city of Cilicia, 
so called, according to Stephaiius, either from an 
adjacent mountain of the same name, or from tlie 
founder, Anazarbiis. It was situated on the Py- 
ramns, and 1 1 miles from Mopsuestia, according to 
the Peutinger Table. Suidas (s. v. KuiVSet) says that 
the original name of the place -was Cyiiida or Quinda; 
that it was next called Diocaesarea ; and (s. v. ’Avd- 
Qtp€os) that having been destroyed by an earih- 
quake, the emperor Nerva sent tliither one Arazarbus, 
a man of senatorial rank, who rebuilt the city, and 
gave to it his own name. All this cannot ]>e true, 
fis Yalesius (Amin. Marc. xiv. S) remarks, for in 
I w'as called Anazarhus in Pliny’s time (v, 27). l>io.s- 
: corides is called a native of Anazarbiis ; but the 
period of jDiofaCoridea is not coriain. 

Its later name was Caesarea ad Aiur/arlium, and 
there are many medals of the place in which it is 
both named Anazarbiis and Caesarea at or under 
Anazarbus. On the division of Cilicia it became 
the chief place of Cilicia Scciinda, with the title of 
Metropolis. It suffered dreadfully from an earth- 
quake both in the time of Justmiaii, and, still more, 
in tlie reign of his successor Justin. 

The site of Anazarhus, which is said to be named 
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jlwiwcwf or J m clfscril>cfl Chog* 

ifiMifti, Toifil. p,421), bttt wilboit anyesaot desscrip^- 

tl<4i ii it# |«itlois, as contai«i!i|: raias ♦‘‘baeM by an 
mwatalm, bearing a castle of various arebi- 
Ifc seefiis nol nnliktily that this mountain 
amy lx? Cyintla, winch, im the time of Alexander and 
his was a de|x>»it for treasure. (Strab. 

y. 6725 Bum!, xvlii 62, xix, 56 ; Plut. Eumm. c. IS.) 
Strabo, itideejl, places Cyhula above Anchiale; but 
he docs not anenfion Anazarbus, this is no i^reafc 
dilhculty; and besides this, liis geography of Cilicia 
is not veiy exact. If ro<*o<3ko’H account of the Py- 
ramtis at Anawasg hem/ allied Quinda is true, thi.s 
is s^mie confirmation of the hill of xlnazarbus being 
<Ininda. It seems probable enough tliat Qiiiiida is 
an old name, which might be applied to the hill fort, 
even after x\na 2 arbus became a city of some import- 
ance, xln old traveller (Wiilebrand v. Oldenburg), 
quoted by Forbiger, found, at a place called xV«rc?*sa 
(manifestly a corruption of Anazarbu.s) or A 
considerable remains of an old town, at the distance 
of 8 Gennan miles from Si.s. [0. L-] 

ANCiVLITES, a people in Britain, inhabiting 
the hundred of Henli/, a locality which, probably, 
preserves their name. Caesar alone mentions them. 
Gale and Horsely reasonably suppose tliat they were 
a section of the Attrebatos of Ptolemy. They ivere 
the most western Britons with which Caesar came 
ill contact. (Caes. JB, G. v. 21.) [H. G. L.] 

AKCHrALE(’A7XidA77, '‘AyxioAeia^ A7XtdAos: 
Eth, ’A 7 XiaAeys), a town of Cilicia, which Ste- 
phanas (s. V. *A 7 XidA'}?) places on the coast, and 
on a river Anchialeus. One story which he repoi’ts, 
makes its origin purely mythical. The other story 
that he records, assigns its origin to Sardanapulus, 
who is said to have built Anchiale and Tarsii.s in 
one day. Strabo also places Anchiale near the 
coast. .[Axazarsus.] Aristobulus, quoted by 
Strabo (p. 672), says that the tomb of Sardaiiapalus 
was at Ancliiale, and on it a relief in stone (tvttov 
kWiyoy} in the attitude of a man snapping the 
fingers of his right hand. He adds, “ some say that 
tliere is an inscriiition in Assyrian characters, wdiich 
recorded that Sardanap'ulus built Ancliiale and 
Tarsus in one day, and exhorted the reader to eat, 
drink, and so forth, as everrthing else is not worth 
. That — , the meaning of which the attitude of the 
figure showed ” In the text of Strabo, there follow 
six hexameter Greek verses, which are evidently an 
interpolation in the text. After these six verses, 
tlie text of Strabo proceeds : Clioerilus, also, men- 

tions these mattem; and the following verses also 
are generally circulated.” The two hexameters 
which then follow, are a paraphrase of the exhorta- 
tion, of wliich Strabo has already given the sub- 
stance in prose. Atlionaeus (xii. p. 529) quotes 
Aristobulus as authority for the monument at An- 
cliiale; and Amyntas as authority for the exist- 
ence of a mound at Ninus (Nineveh), wliich was 
the tomb of Sardanapalus, and contained, on a stone 
slab, in Chaldaic charactei's, an inscription to the 
same effect as that wliich Strabo mentions; and 
Athenaeus says that Choenliis paraphrased it in 
verse. In another passage, Athenaeus (p. 336) 
quotes the six hexameters, wliich are interpolated 
in Strabo’s text, but he adds a seventh. He there 
cites Chaysippus as authority for the inscription 
being on the tomb of Sardanapalus; but he does 
not, in that passage, say who is the Greek para- 
phrast, or where the inscription was, Athenaeus, 
however (p. 529), just like a mere collector who 
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uses no Judgment, gives a third story about a 
HMHiutnent of Sardanapalus, wuthotifc saying where 
it was; the inscription recorded that lie bidlt Tar- 
sus and Anchiale in one day, but now Is ileaii 
which suggests veiy different reflections foan flic 
■other version. Airian (Anak li. 5), profetfoly fol- 
lowing Ftolemy, says, that Alexander marched in 
one day from Anchiale to Tarsus. He describes 
the figure on the monument as havin'^ the han-!^ 
joined, as clapping the IuiikIs; he adsis, that tho 
former magnitude of the city was sliown by the 
circuit and the foundations of the walls, 'rhis 
description docs not apply to the time of Arrim-, 
but to the age of Alexander, fur Arricai is imo-uly 
copying tlie historians of Alexantlej-. It scouss 
hardly doubtful tluit the Assyrians once extoiu'ie.! 
their power as far, at least, as Anchiale, and that 
there ■was .a monunient with Assnaaii cliaradcrs 
there in the time of Alexander; and tliere iniri.t 
be one also to the same effect at Xineveh. (See 
Cic. Tiisc, Nisp. V. 35; Polyb. viii. 12 : and as to 
the passage of Strabo, Oroskiird’s Translation and 
Notes, vol. iii. p. 81.) Leake JJinar, p, 214 ) 
observes, that a little west of Tarsus, and between 
the villages Kazalit and Karadaar, is a river ilsat 
answers to the Ancliialciis; and he observes timt 
“a large mound, not for from the Anchialeus, with 
some other similar tumuli near the shore to the 
westward, arc the remains, i>erhaps, of the As-syiLiu 
foundei-s of Ancliiale, which probably derived its 
temporary importance from being tlie chief ma- 
ritime station of the Assyrian monarchs in tliese 
seas.” [G. L.] 

ANOHrALE (A 7 XidA'q: Ahiali), a small tuwn 
on the western cojist of the Euxine, to the nurth of 
Apollonia, to which its iiiliabitants were sulject. 
(Strab. vii. p. 319.) The Latin writ<'i>!, wla> nicn- 
tion the place, call it Anrhiahis or Anehlalum. 
(Ov. Trist. L 9. 36; Pomp. Hcl. ii. 2; Plin, //. 
iv. 18; comp. Ptol. iii. 11. §4.) [L. S.] 

ANCHIASMUS. [Oxcuesmus.] 

ANCHrSIA. [SIaxtixeia.] 

A'NCHOE (Ayx^:!??), a j>lace on the borders of 
Boeatia and of Locris, near Upi«w Laryinna, at 
wdiich the waters of the Cephissus broke forth from 
their subterraneous channed. There was also a lake 
of the same name at this place. (8trah. i.x. pp. 406, 
407 ; Plin. iv, 7. s. 12 ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 289.) [Lahy^ina.] 

'ANCON QAyKdtv), a headland and l>ay, as the 
name implies, on the coast of Pontiis, east of xlmisus. 
It is mentioned by Valerius Flacciis (iv. 6U0) in 
his-Argonautica, after the Iris, as if it were ea&t 
of the mouth of that river. Apollonius Plittlirjs 
simply speaks of it as a headland (ii. 369). Tlie 
ancient authorities do not agree in the dislar,u:e.s 
along this coast (Steph. a. u. XaSicrta; Hanniton, 
Researches, vol. i. p. 288). The concliL^ion vi 
Hamilton seems to be the most probable, that i>cr- 
heftid Bomrnoii, east of Amisiis, represents A'ticun, 
as it is the first headland east of Atnisus, ‘‘ and tlaj 
only place before reaching the mouth of the Iris 
where a harbour can exist.” He adds, that ‘‘ at tl;e 
extremity of Derhend Bouruov, a small stream tails 
into,., the sea between two jirceipitoiis hea«Ilan<ls, 
probably the Giiadisius of the ancients.” [G, L.] 
ANCONA, or ANCON QAyicdiv : Etiu ^AjKwvim, 
and Ayfcwylrris, Steph. B., xinconitaims ; the fonu 
Ancon in Latin is chiefly poetical ; but, according 
to Orelli, Cicero uses Aiiconem for the acc. case), 
an iiiiportant city of Picenum on the Adriatic sea, 
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still called Ancona, It- was situated on a promoll- 
torj wiiicli forms a remarkal3le curve or elbow, so 
as to protect, and almost enclose its port, from which 
circumstance it derived its Greek name of 'AjKdiVf 
the dhow, (Stnib. v. p. 24 i; Mela, ii. 4; JProcop. 
B. Ct. ii. 13. p. 197.) Pliny, indeed, appears to re*: 
^ard it as named from its jwsition at the angle or 
elbow formed by the coast line at this point ipm 
jlecttntu se arae ciibito^ iii. 13. s, 18), but this is 
pr<;bably erroneous. The promontory on which the 
city itself is situated, is connected with a more lofty 
mountain mass forming a bold headland, theCuME- 
II us of Pliny, still kne-wm as Monte Comero, An- 
cona was the only Greek colony on this ptu*t of the 
coast of Italy, having been founded about 380 b. c. 
by Syracusan e-xiles, who tied hither to avoid the 
tyranny of the elder Dionysius. (Strab. I c.) Hence 
it is culled JDorica Ancon by Juvenal (iv. 40), and 
is mentioned by Scykis (§ 1 7, p. 6), who notices 
rally Greek cities. We have no account of its ex- 
istence at an earlier period, for though Pliny refers 
its foundation to the Siculi (/. c, ; see also Solin. 2. 
§ 10), this is probably a mere misconception of the 
fact that it was a colony from Sicily. We learn 
nothing of its early history : hut it appears to have 
rapidly risen into a place of importance, owing to 
the excellence of its port (the only natural harbour 
along this line of coast) and the great fertility of the 
adjoining country. (Strah. c. ; Plin. xiv. 6.) It 

wjis noted also for its purple dye, 'which, according 
to SiJiiis Italicus (viii. 438), was not inferior to 
those of Phoenicia or Africa. The period at which 
it became subject to the Romans is uncertain, but it 
probably followed the fate of the rest of Picenum : 
in B. a 178 we find them making use of it as a 
naval station against the Illyrians and Istrians. 
(Liv. xH. 1.) On the outbreak of the Civil War it 
•was occupied by Caes^ir as a place of im|K)rtanee, 
immediately after he had passal the Rubicon; and 
we find it in later times serving as the principal 
port for communication with the opporite coast of 
bahnatia. (Caes. J?. C7. Ltll; Cic. ad Att, vii. 
llj ad Fam. xvi. 12; Tac. Ann. iii. 9.) As early 
as the time of C. Gracchus a pait of its territory 
appears to have been assigned to Roman colonists ; 
and subsequently Antony established there two 
legions of veterans which had served mider J, Caesar. 
It probably first acquired at this time the ranlc of a 
Ruinau colony, which we find it enjoying in the time 
of Pliny, and which is conimemonited in several ex- 
tant inscriptions. (App. B, C, v. 23 ; Lib. Colon. 
pp. 225, 22/ , 253; Gruter, pp. 451. 3, 465. 6; 
Ziiinpt, de Colon, p. 333.) It received great bene- 
fits from Trajan, who improved its ix>rt by the con- 
struction of a new mole, 'which still remains in good 
preservation. On it -R-as erected, in honour of the 
emperor, a triumphal arch, built entirely of white 
irtarble, which, both from its perfect preservation and 
the lightness and elegance of its architecture, is ge- 
nerally regarded as one of the most beautiful mon’U- 
inents of its class remaining in Italy. Some remains 
of an amphitheatre may also be traced; and nu- 
merous inscript lulls attest the flourishing condition 
of Ancona under the Roman Empire. The temple 
of Venus, celebrated both by Juvenal and Catullus 
(Juv. iv. 40; Catuli. xxxvi. 13), has altogether dis- 
appeared; but it in all probability occupied the same 
site as the modem cathedral, on the summit of the 
Ittfty hill that commands the 'whole city and consti- 
tutes the remarkable headland from which it derives 
its name. 
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. Wc find Ancona playing an important part during 
the contests of Bclisaiiiis and Narses with the Goths 
in Italy. (Procop. B. G. ii. 11, 13, iii. 30, iv. 23.) 
It afterwards became one of the chief cities of the 
Exarchate of Ravenna, and continued throughout 
the Middle Ages, as it does at the present day, to he 
one of the most fiom’ishing and commercial cities of 
central Italy. 

The annexed coin of Ancona belongs to the period 
of the Greek colony; it bears on the obverse the 
head of Venus, the tutelary deity of the city, on the 
reverse a bent arm or dbow, in allu.sion to its 
name. [E.H.B.] 



COIN OF ANCONA, 

AHCORAmTS MONS (Jebel Oiiameru), a 
mountaia of Mauretania Caesariensis, S. of Julia 
Ciiesarea, belonging to the Lesser Atlas chain, and 
foiTuing the S. limit of the valley of the Chi- 
nala.ph (SkelltfJ. It was celebrated .for the tree 
called citrus (a species of cedar or juniper), the 
wmod of which wms highly esteemed by the Romans 
for furniture. Pliny mentions sever^ instances of 
the extravagant prices given for it. (Plin. If. AL 
xiii. 15. s. 29 ; Amrn. Marc. xxv. 5.) [P. S.] 

ANCY'RA (*'AyKvpa: Eth. 'AympaHs, Ancy- 
ranus.) 1. A towm of Phrygia Epictetus. Strabo 
(p. 567) calls it a “ small city, or liill-fort, near 
Blaudos, towards Lydia.” In another passage (p. 
576) he says that the Rhyndacus, which flows into 
the Propontis, receives the Shicestus fi'om Ancyra 
Abasitis. Cramer (^Asia Minor, voL H. p. 12) 
corrects Abasitis into Abbaitis, on the authority cf 
the coins and an inscription found in these parts. 
As the Macestus is the Stisuyherli Su, or the Simaul 
as it is called in its upper course, Ancyra must 
be at or near the source of this river. The lake of 
Simaul is the source of the Macestus, and close to 
the lake is “ a remarkable looking hill, the Acropolis 
of an ancient city.” This place appears to he An- 
cyra. The river flows from the lake in a deep and 
rapid stream; and no large stream runs into the 
lake. Simatd seems to he a corruption of Synnaus, 
or Synaas, and to be on or near the site of Synnaus. 
Ancyra "R’ES on the lake, 7 or 8 miles IVYW. of 
Simaul. (Hamilton, Researches, vol. ii. p. 124, 
seq.) 

2. (^Angora or Engardt), a town of Galatia, near 
a small stream, ■which seems to enter the Sangarius. 
Ancyra originally belonged to Phr^-gia. The my- 
tliical founder was Midas, the son of Gordius. (Pans, 
i* 4.) Blidas found an anchor on the spot, and ac- 
cordingly gave the name fo the town; a story -R'hich 
would imply that the name for an char {$ryKopa) w'as 
the same in the Greek and in the Phrygnm lan- 
guages. Pausanias confirms the story by saying 
that the anchor remained to his time in the temple 
of Zeus. Steplianus (s.vFAyKvpa) gives another 
story about the name, which is chronologically false, 
if Ancyra was so called in the tune of Alexander. 
(Arrian. A nab. ii. 4.) The town became the chief 
plac;e of the Tectosages (Strab. p. 567), a Gallic 
tribe from the neighbourhood of Toulouse, which 
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MitW ia tJM» parts alx>ut b. c. 277. [Gai^atia.] 
Tl4« 0aktae were subjected by tlie Konmos under 
Gil, llaaiitt&j b. c. 189, wbo advanced as far as An- 
cynaj and fengbl a battle mith the Tecteages near 
tfic town. (Liv. sxxviii. 24.) When Galatia was for- , 
nially made a Eonian provinccj b. c. 25, Ancym was 
dignified with the name Sebaste, which is equivalent 
to Augusta, with the juldition of Tectosagum, to 
distinguish it from Pessimis and Tavium, which 
uvere hunonrcd with the same title of Sebaste. An- 
t*yi*a liad also the title of Metropolis, as the coins 
from Kero’s time show Most of the coins of An- 
cjra have a figure of an anchor on them. 

The position of Ancyra made it a place of great 
trade, for it lay on the road from Byzantium to Ta- 
vium and Annenia, and also on the road from By- 
zantium to Syria. It is probable, also, that the 
silky hair of the Angora goat may, in ancient as in 
modem times, have formed one of the staples of the 
}>lace. The hills about Angora are favourable to 
the feeding of the goat. The chief monument of 
antiquity at Ancyra is the marble temple of Au- 
gustus, which was built in the lifetime of the em- 
peror. The walls appear to be entire, with the 
exception of a small portion of one side of the cella. 
On the inside of the antae of the temple is the Latin 
inscription commonly called the Slonumentiim or 
hlannor Aiicyranum. Augustus (Suet. Aug, 101) 
left beliind him a record of his actions, which, it was 
liis will, should be cut on bronze tablets, which were 
to be placed in front of his Blansoleum. A copy of 
this memorable record was cut on the walks of this 
temple at Ancyra, both in Greek and Latin, We 
must suppese that the Ancyrani obtained peimission 
from the Bonoan senate or Tiberius to have a tran- 
script of this record to place in the temple of Au- ■ 
gustus, to whom they had given divine honours in 
liis lifetime, as the passage from Josephus (^Antiq. 
Jucl xvi, 10), when properly corrected, shows. (See 
Is. Gas^^ub. iti Ancyran. Manner. Animadv.) The 
Latin inscription appears to have been first copied by 
Busbequius about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tnr}', and it has been copied by several others since. 
The latest copy lias been made by Mr. Hamilton, 
and his copy contains some corrections on funner 
transcripts. A Greek inscription on tlie outer wall 
of the cella had been noticed by Focockc and Texier, 
but, with the exception of a small part, it was con- 
cealed by houses built against the temple. By re- 
moving the mud wall which was built against tlie 
temple, Hamilton was enabled to copy part of the 
Greek inscription. So much of it as is still legible 
is contained in the Appendix to his second volume 
of licsearclm in Asia Minor ^ &c. This transcript 
of the Greek version is valuable, because it supplies 
some defects in our coj)ies of the Latin original. A 
Greek inscription in froiit of one of the antae of the 
teiiqde seems to show tliat it w^as dedicated to the 
goil jVugustus and the goddess Eome. Hamilton 
co]ied niunorous Greek inscriptions from various 
parts of the town. (Appendix, vol. ii.) One of the 
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wails of the citadel contains an immense number of 
portions of bas-reliefs, inscriptions, funereal cippi 
with gai'lands, and the caput bovis, caryatides, co- 
lumns and fragments of architraves, with parts of 
dedicatoiy inscriptions, resembling indeed veiy niucli 
the walls of a rich museum.” (Hamilton.) 

Angora is still a considerable toTO, with a large 
population. £G. L.J 

AKOYEO'K POLIS CAyKvpSov vSms, Ptol iv. 
5. § 57; Stejdi. B. $. v,: Eth. 'AyKvpovoKiTris')^ 
was a town of j^Eddle Egypt, 1 0 miles southw'ard of 
the Heptanomite Aphroditopolis. It derived its ap- 
pellation from tlie manufacture of stone anchors 
cut from the neiglibom-ing quarries. [W. B, D.] 
AKD A'KIA QAv'Bavi&i Eth. ’ArSaweds, ’Ai/Sd- 
wos), an ancient town of SIcsseuia, and the capital 
of the kings of the race of the Leleges. It was 
; celebrated as the birthplace of Aristomenes, but 
i towards the end of the second Messenian war it was 
' deserted by its inhahitants, who took refuge in tiie 
strong fortress of Ira. From this time it was only 
a rillage. Livy (xxxvi. 31) describes it as a parvnm 
oppidum^ and Pausanias (iv. 33. § 6) saw- only its 
ruins. It was situated on the road leading from 
Messene to Megalopolis. Its ruins, according t{)Leake, 
are now called J£'^/i«.iA:oX*astro, and are situated ujx.m 
a height near the village of Fgla or Film. The 
Homeric Oecdialia is identified by Strabo with Aii- 
dania, but by Pausanias with Oaraasium, w’hich was 
only 8 stadia from Andania. (Pans. iv. 1. § 2, iv. 
3. 1 7, iv. 14. § 7, 26. § 6, 33. § C; Stnib. pp. 339, 
350; Steph. B. s. t’.; Leake, Aforea, vol. i. p. 3S8.) 
i ANDECAVl, a Gallic tribe, who were stirred up 
to a rising by Julius Sacrovir in the time i>f Ti- 
berius, A. i>. 21. (Tac. Ann. iii. 40.) An 'i’acitus 
in this passage couples them with tiic Turonii or 
Turones, we may conclude that they are the trit>c 
wdiich Caesar calls Ancles (i?. G. ii. 35), and which 
occupied a part of the lower valley of the Loire 
(Ligeris), on the north bank, west of the Turones. 
Their position i.s still more accuniudy defined !>y 
that of their chief town Juliomagus, or Civitas Aii- 
decavorum, tlie modern Anger.s, In the department 
of Maine et Loii'e, on the Magmm^ an ji&uent «f 
the Loire. [G. L,] 

ANDEIEA (^AvZeipai Eth. ’AvScfpwds), as it is 
w'rittcn in Pliny (v. 32), a town of the Trojul, tho 
. site of which is uncertain. There w'as a temple of 
the Mother of the Gods here, wdience she h^id tho 
1 name Andeirene. (Steph. B. s. e. ’^ky'Bupa.') As 
to the stone found here (Strab. p. 610), which, when 
“ burnt, becomes iron,” and «as to the rest of this 
passage, the reader may consult the note in Gros- 
kurd’s translation of Strabo (vol. ii. p. 590). f G, L.J 
ANBEMATHNKUM, the chief town of the lin- 
gones, is not mentioned by Caesar. The name oc- 
curs in the Antonine Itinerary, and in the i’eminger 
Table; and in Ptoleixiaeiis (ii. 9. § 19) under ih.c 
form ’’ Av'Bopo.Tovvov. According to the Aiitcmine 
Itin. a road led from this place to Tiillum (io/^l). 
In tlie passage of Eutropius (ix. 23) “ circa IJn- 
gonas” means a city,W'hich was also named “ civitJis 
Lingonum;” and if this is Aiidematumium, the bite 
is that of the modem town of Langres, on a hill in 
the department of Haute Maine,; and near the source 
of tho Marm (Slatrona). Laugres contains the 
remains of two triumphal arches, one emeied in 
honour of the emperor Probus, mid the other in 
honour of Constantins Ciiloms. Tho inscription 
said to lie tbund at Laiigrcs, wliich would show it to 
have been a Eonian colony is clcdaretl by \'alesiito 
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to be spunoits. In old French Langres was called | ANDES. [Andecavi.1 


Lcmgoiw or Langoinne. [G. L.] 

ANDEKETIOMBA ; another reading of AN- 
DEhESIO, a town of Britain, mentioned by the 
geographer of Hawniia only ; in whose list it comes 
next to Galleva Atrebatiini, or Silckester. Miba, 
a name equally imknown, follows; and then c^mes 
;5futuanl:oni.s, a military station in the south of 
Su.s8(‘x. As far as the order in which the geogra- 
]i]ne;il names of so worthless a writer is of any 
weight at all, tlie relation of Anderesio, or Ande- 
rel ioniha, combined with the fact of the word being 
evidently cempound, suggests the likelihood of the 
first syllable being that of the present town of And^ 
over. ' [R. G. LJ 

ANDERIDAj is mentioned in the Notitia Imperii 
as the station of a detachment of Abulci (numerus 
Abuleormn); and as part of the Littus Saxoni- 
cmn. In the Anglo-Saxon period it has far 
greater prominence. The district Anderida coin- 
cided with a well-marked natural division of the 
islariil, the Wealds of Sussex and Kent. The gault 
a,nd green-sand districts belonged to it also, so that 
it reached from Alton to Hythe, and from East- 
boorne to the north of Maidstone — Romney Marsh 
being especially excluded from it. Thirty miles 
from N. to S., and 120 from E. to W. are the dimen- 
sions given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ad Ann. 
893), and this is not far from the actual distance. 
I’he name is British; mitred meaning mmkahited^ 
and the fomi in full being Coed Andred, the un- 
inkahited wood. Uninhabited it was not; in the 
central ridge, mining industry was applied to the 
iron ore of Tilgate Forest at a very early period. 
The stiff clay district (the oak-tree clay of the 
geologists) around it, however, may have been the 
resort of outlaws only, Beonred, when expelled 
from Mercia, took refuge in the AndredemaM^ 
from the north-western frontier; and the Britons 
wdm, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chroni|Je of 
A. D. 477, fled from Aella and his son, did the same 
from the south. Of Anderida^ as a district, An- 
dredeslea;ye (Andreds?m), and AndredesweaM (the 
Weald of AndroJ), are the later names. 

Of the particular station so called in the Notitia^ 
the determination is difficult. Pevenseg has the 
best claim; for remains of Roman walls are still 
standing. The neighbourhood of Eastbowme, where 
tliere are Roman remains also, though less consider- 
aliie, has the next best. Camden favoured Newen- 
den; other w’riters having preferred Chichester. 
It Is safe to say that Anderida nerer was a Saxon 
town at all. In A. i>. 491, Aella and his son Cissa 
“ slew all that dwelt therein, so that not a single 
Briton 'WJis left.” (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ad 
ann.) [R. G. L.] 

AXDERI'TUM, a town which Ptolemaeus calls 
and the capital of the Gabali, whom 
Caesar mentions (i?, C. vii. 75) as subjects of the 
j\ rvemi. In 1 he A^ot. Prov. GalL it is called Civitas 
Cabal dm, having taken the name of the people, as 
was the case witli most of the capitals of the Gallic 
towns under the Lower Empire. D’Anville infers, 
from an inscrijki'on. found in the neighbourhood of 
Jdvuls or JaroHX, wliich tenninates thus, m. p. 
GAivALL. Y., that the psition of Javoh may repre-. 
sent this place. Walckenaer {^Geog.tfa. des Gmles') 
jvlaces Anderitiim at Antemeur. Others supper 
the site to be at Mende, Both Javots and Mmde 
arc in the Gevaudan^ a part of the mountain region of 

the Ctmnms. [G.1,.3 


ANDES, a village in the neiglibourhood of Sian- 
tua, knowm only from the circumstance of its having 
been the acttial birthplace of Virgil (Donat. Yit. 
Virgil, 1 ; Hiewn. Cliron, p. 396), who is, however, 
commonly called a native of blantua, because Andes 
belonged to the tenitoiy of that city. It is commonly 
supposed to be represented by the modem village of 
' Pietola^ on the baiilcs of the Mincius, about 2 miles 
below blantua, but apparently with no other authority 
than local tradition, which is in general entitled to 
but little weight. (See hlillin, Voyage dans le Mi-- 
lanais, vol. ii. p. 301.) [E.H.B.J 

ANDE'TRILAI ('ApBrjrpiop, Strab. p. 315; ’Av- 
hmpiov, Ptol. ii. 17. § 11; ^AvB-hpiop, Dion Cass. 
Ivi. 12), a fortified town in Dalmatia near Salonae, 
which offered a brave x*esistance to Tiberius. 

ANDIZE'TII (AvSffi^TiOi), one of the chief 
tribes in Pannonia, occupjing the country about the 
southern part of the Drave. (Strab. vii. p; 314; 
Piin. iii. 28, who calls them Andizetes.) [L. S.] 
ANDOSINI, a people in Spain between the Iberus 
and the Pyrenees, mentioned only in a passage of 
Polybius (iii. 35), where some editors px’oposed to 
read Ausetani. 

ANDRAFA (^Ap^paird), also called Neoclaudio- 
polis, a town of Paplilagonia, near the river Halys, 
in the later prorince of Heienopontus, and the seat 
of a bishopric. There are coins of this town, bearing 
the dates and effigies of M. Aurelius, Septimius 
Severr^, and Caracalla. (Ptol. v. 4. § 6 ; Hieroch 
p. 701 ; Justin. Novell, 23.) 

ANDRIAGA (^Av^pidKg: Andrahi), the port of 
the town of Myra in Lycia. Appiaii (B. C, iv. 82) 
says that Lentulus broke through the chain which 
crossed the entrance of the port, and went up tlie 
river to hlyra. Beaufort (Karamania, p. 26) gives 
the name Andrdhi to the river of Myra. On the 
north side of the entrance are the remains of large 
Roman horrea, with a perfect inscription, which 
states tliat the horrea were Hadrian’s : the date is 
Hadrian’s third consulate, which is A.D. 119. 

Andriaca is mentioned by Ptolemy; and Pliny 
has “ Andriaca civitas, Myra” (v. 27). Andriaca, 
then, is clearly the place at the mouth of the small 
river on wliicli Myra stood, 20 stadia higher up. 
(Strab. p. 666.) It must have been at Aiidriaca, 
as Cramer observes, that St. Paul and Ms com- 
panions were put on boai'd the ship of Alexandria. 
(Acts, xxvii. 5, 6.) [G. L.l 

ANDRIUS. [Tkoas.] 

ANDROTOLIS QAvZpdv roAis^Ftol iv, 5. § 46; 
Hieroel. p. 724: Pth. ’AySpoTroAiTTjs), the modem 
Chahury was the chief town of the Aidropolite nome 
in the Delta. It was seated on the left bank of the 
Nile, was the head-quarters of a legion (Not. Imp.), 
and a bishop’s see. (Atbanas. Pp. ad Antioch. 
p. 776.) From its name, which is involved in some 
obscurity, it would seem tliat the peculiar worship 
of the city and nome of Andropolis was that of the 
Manes or Shades of the Dead. (Manctho, ap. 
Euseb. Chronicon.') Geograpthers have attempted, 
not ver}’ successfully, to identify Andropolis with 
the Archandroplis of Herodotus (ii. 98), which, the 
Mstoriaii adds, is not an Egjqjtian name, and with 
the Gynaecopolis of Strabo (p. 803). D’Anville 
supposes it to have been the same as the city An- 
thylla ('Ap$vXAay Herod, ii. 97), the revenues of 
which were assigned to the Egyptian queens as 
sandal-money, or, as we term it, pin-money. This 
custom, chancing to coincide with a Persian usixge 
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(Nepos, T/iemist. 10), was contiijued by Cambyses j 
and Ills successors. [\\^ B. D.] 

AXDROSf^Aj'Spos; Eth/ Av'Sptos, Andrim: Jn- 
dro)j the most northerly and one of the lai-gest islands 
of the Cyclades, SE. of Euboea, 21 miles long and 8 
broad. According to tradition it derived its name 
either from Andrens, a general of Rliadamanthus or 
from the seer Andrus. (Diod. v. 79; Pans. x. 13. 

§ 4; Conan, 44; Steph. B. s. v.) It was colonized 
by lonians, and early attained so much importance 
as to send colonies to Acanthus and Stageira in 
Chalcidice about b. c. 654. (Thuc, iv. 84, 88.) The 
Andrians were compelled to join the fleet of Xerxes 
ill his invasion of Greece, b. c. 480; in consequence 
of which Theinistocles attempted to levy a large 
sum of money from the people, and upon their re- 
fusing to pay it, laid siege to their city, hut was 
unable to take the place. (Herod, viii. Ill, 121.) 
The island how'ever afterwards became subject to tire 
Aflienians, and at a later time to the Macedonians. 
It. was taken by the Romans in their ^var wdth Pliilip, 
B. c. 200, mid given to their ally Attains. (Liv. 
xxxi. 45.) 

The chief city also called Andros, was situated 
nearly in tlie middle of the western coast of the 
island, at tlio loot of a lofty mountain. Its citadel 
strongly fortified by nature is mentioned by Liv’y 

t?.). It had no harbour of its own, but it used 
one in the neighbourhood, called Gaurion (Tavptoi'') 
by Xenophon (IlelL i. 4. § 22), and Gaurelcon by 
Livy {1. c.), and which still bears the ancient name 
of Gamdon. The ruins of the ancient city are de- 
scribed at length by Ross, wlio discovered here, 
among other inscriptions, an interesting hymn to 
Isis in hexameter verse, of which the reader will find 
a copy in the ClassicalMuseum (vol. i. p. 34 , seq.). 
The present ppiilatioii of Andros is 15,000 souls. 
Its soil is fertile, and ite chief productions are sillc 
and wine. It was also celebrated for its wine in 
antiquity, and the whole Lsland was regarded as 
stscred to Dionysus. There w’as a tradition tliat, 
during the festival of this god, a fuuntain flow’ed 
with wine. (Plin. ii. 103, xxxi. 13; Pans. vi. 26, 

§ 2 .) (Thevenot, Travels^ Part i. p. 15, seep; 
Toumefort, Vo^ar/e, vol. i. p. 265, seq.; Fiedler, 
Meuej vol. ii. p. 221, seq.; and especially Boss, 
JUtlsen auf d, Griech, hisdn, vol. ii. p. 12, seq.) 
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ANDU'SIA, a tovwi knmvn only from an inscrip- 
liftn found at AT/nc.s', or at Aiidu^e (Walekenaer, 
6 VV>/;. ffc?.). The name still exists in the small 
town xUidusQ on tlio Gardon, called the Gardon 
d'A.’idme, wdiieli flows into tlie Iflione on the right 
bank, between Avignon and Arles. (DAnville, 
jVotice, See.) [G-L.] 

^ ANEMORETA, subsequently ANEMOLEIA 
('Av 0 IJL(SpeLa, ; Eih. Are/icapeus), a tow'n 

of I*ho(;i.s mentioned by Homer, w^as situat<^ on a 
heiglit on the borders of ITiocis and Delphi, and is 
*>aid to have derived its name from the gusts of wind 
whicli blew on the place from the tops of Mt. Par- 
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nassus. (Horn. //. ii. 523 ; Stra-b. p. 423; Steph. 
B. s . «?.) 

ANEMO'SA QAv€pLcoara), a village of Arcadia in 
the district Maenalia on the Helisson near ZlhomsL 
(Pans. viii. 35. § 9; Leake, Peh^umsiam. 
p. 238.) 

ANEjMU'RIUM (^kvfit.Lu'ifpiQv I Cape Anamur\ 
the most southern point of Asia Minor, which “ ter- 
minates in a high bluff knob.^^ Strabo (p. 669) 
places Anenmriiim at the nearest point of Cilicia to 
Cypras. He adds that “ the distance along the coast 
to Anemurium from the borders of Pamphylia (tliat 
is, from Coracesinm) is 820 stadia, and the remain- 
der of the coast distance to Soli is about 500 stadiaf’ 
Beaufort (Karamania^ p. 201 ) suspects that the 
numbers in Strabo have been accidentally misplaced 
in the MSS., “ for from Anemurium to Soli Is nearly 
double the distance of the fonner place from Gora- 
cesium.” But the matter would not be set quite 
right merely by making tlie numbers change places, 
as.the true distances will show. 

Strabo does not mention a city Anemurium, but it 
is mentioned by Pliny (v. 27), by Ptolemy, and 
Scylax. Beaufort found there the indications of a 
considerable ancient town. The modem castle, which 
is on one side of the high bluff knob, is supplied 
with water by two aqueducts, which are channels 
cut in the rocks of the hills, but where they cross 
ravines they are supported by arches. Within the 
space enclosed by tlie fortified walls of the castle 
there are tlie remains of two theatres. All the co- 
lumns and the scats of the theatre have been earned 
away, probably to Cyprus. Tliere is also a large 
necroplis full of tombs, the .walls of wliidi are still 
sound, though the tombs have been ransia*ked. It 
does not appar to what period these r(?mains belong, 
but the theatres and aqueduct are probably of the 
Roman period. There are many medals of Ane- 
murium of the time of the Roman eraprora. [G.L.] 
ANGE'A, a place in Thessaly in the district 
Thessaliotis, of uncertain site. (Liv. xxxii. 13.) 
A'NGELE. [AracA.] 

ANGI'TES ('Ayyirrj^: A^nghisia)^ a river of 
Macedonia, flowing into the lake Cerciaitis, about 6 
or 8 miles to the N of Ampliiplis. (Herod, vii. 
113; Leake, No^dliern Greece^ vol, iii. p. 183.) 
ANGTTLVE LUCUS. [Fucinus.] 

ANGLII or AHGLI (^ATyet Aoi, Aq 71 X 01 ), were 
according to Tacitus {Germ. 40), and Ptolemy (ii. 
1 1), a tribe of the German race of the SuevL Tacitus 
does not mention the country they ocenpied; but, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, they were the greatest tribe in 
the interior of Germany, extending further east than 
the Langobardi, and to the north as far as the river 
Albis. Subsequently, in connection with other tribes, 
they immigrated under the name of Anglo-Saxons 
into England. A distiict in Schleswig still beaxB the 
name of Angeln, hut it is doubtful whether that 
name has any connection with the ancient Anglii. 
(Ledebm*, in the Allgem Archh. jTur die GescL 
des Pretiss. Staats, xiii. p. 75, foil.) [L. S.] 
AHGRIVA'RII Q Ayypiovdpm)^ a Gennan tribe 
dwelling on both sides of the river Msurgis ( lVeser\ 
but mainly in the territory between tluat river and 
the Albis {Elbe); they were separated in the south 
from the ClicnisciLy a mound of earth. (Tacit, xhm. 
ii. 19; Ptol. ii. 11 . § 16.) Their name is commonly 
connected ivith the word Anger ^ that is, a meadow. 
The Angrivarii w^ere at firet on good ienns with tlie 
Romans, but this reflation was iuterruptcJ, though 
only for a riiort time, by mi iiisuiTcetiun in A. d. 16_ 
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vdien they joined the league of the Cherusci. 'Hie 
Germans were defeated on that occasion in two great 
battles, at Istavisus, and at a pint a little more to 
the. south. (Tacit. Ann» ii. 8, 22, 41.) About a. d. 
100, vv’heii the Cherascan league was broken up, the 
Angrivarii, in conjunction "with the Chamavi, at- 
tacked the neighbouring Bructeri, and made them- 
selves masters of their counti-y, so that the country 
bearing in tlie middle ages the name of Angaria 
(^Engern% became part of their tenitorj. (Tacit. 
Gem. 34; comp. Wilhelm, 162, foil.; 

Ledebur, Landu. Yolkder Bmcterer^ pp. 121,240, 
foil) , [L.S.] 

ANGULUS(A 7 yowA(is: Eth, Anguknus), a city 
of the Vestini, mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
as well as in the Itin. Ant. (p. 313), where the 
name is written Angelum^ a comiption which appars 
to have early come into general use, and has given : 
rise to a curious metamorphosis, the mcrieni town 
retaining its ancient name as that of its ptron saint : | 
it is now called Civita Sant Angelo^ It is situated j 
on a hill, about 4 miles from the Adriatic, and S. of ! 
the river Matrinus (}a PiombeC) which separated the 
Yestini from the territory of Adria and Picenum. 
The Itinerary eiToneously places it S. of the Atenius, 
in which case it would have belonged to the Fren- 
hmi. (Plin.iii. 12. s. 17; Ptol. iii. l.§ 59; Cluver. 
Jlal. p. 751 ; Eomanelli, vol. Hi. p. 254.) [E.H.B.] 

AKIGRAEA. [AitGos.] ! 

ANl^GIiUS CAvtypos: Afavro-potamOf i. e. Bloch ; 
Btver)^ a small river in the Triphylian jSlis, called 
Miuyeius (Mtytfvibs) by Homer (/I. xl 721), rises 
in Mt. Lapithas, and before reachiTig the Ionian sea 
loses, itself near Samicum in pstilential marshes. 
Its waters had an offensive smell, and its fish were 
not editable. This was ascribed to the Centam*s 
having washed in the water after they had been 
wounded by Uie pisoned arrows of Heracles. Near 
Samicum were caverns sacred to the nymphs Ani^ 
grides (^Aviypihes or Apiypidbes^ where persons 
with cutaneous diseases were cured by the waters of 
the river. General Gordon, who visited these caverns 
in 1835, found in one of them water distilling from 
the rock, and bringing with it a pure yellow sidphur. 
The Acidas, which some prsons regarded as the 
lardanus of Homer, flowed into the Anigrus. (Strab. 
pp. 344 — 347 ; Pans. v. 5. §§ 3, 7, seq. v. 6. § 3; 
Ov. Ifet sv. 281 ; Leake, Morea, vol. i. pp. 54, 66, 
scq., Pelojponnesiacaj pp. 108, 110; Boss, JSewew im 
Pelopannes^ vol. i. p. 105.) 

ANINETUM ("AvivTjToy), a town in Lydia of 
uncertain site, the seat of a bishopric, of which coins 
are extant, bearing the epigraph ^Auijnjalcap, (Hie- 
roed. p. 659, with Wesseling’s note ; Scstini, p. 305.) 

A'NIO or A'NIEN (the latter form is the more 
ancient, whence in the oblique eases Anienis, 
Axiene, See, are used by all the best wiitors: but 
the norniiiative Axiex is found only in Cato, ap, 
Priscian, vi. 3. p. 229, and some of the later poets. 
Stat. Sih. i. 3. 20, 5. 25, Of the Greeks Strabo has 
Avitar, Dionysius uses "Avi-ns^-riTos). A celebrated 
river of Latiiun, and one of the most considerable of 
the tributaries of the Tiber, now called the Teverone. 
It rises in the Apennines alwiit 3 miles above the 
town of Treba (2>eyj) and just below the modem 
village of Fikttmo. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 37; Frontin. 
de Apiaedmt. § 93; Strabo erroneously connects its 
sources with the Lake Fuciniis, v. p. 235.) From 
thence it descends rapidly to SuUaco (Sublaqueura), 
immediately above which it formed in ancient times 
a small lake or rather a series of lakes, which wei*c 
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prolmbly of artificial construction, as all trace of 
them has now disappared. [Subeaqueum.] It 
flows from thence for about 10 miles in a NW. 
direction, through a deep and narrow valley between 
lofty mountains, until just below the village of 
Mcmam^ where it turns abimptlj to the SW. and 
pursues its course in that direction until it emerges 
from the mountains at Tibm* (Hroh*), close to which 
tovra it forms a celebrated cascade, falling at once 
through a height of above 80 feet. The present 
cascade is artificial, the waters of the river having 
been carried through a tunnel constnicted for the 
purpose in 1834, and that which previously existed 
was in part also due to the kbours of Pop Sixtus V. ; 
but the Anio always fonned a striking water-fall at 
this pint, which we find repeatedly mentioned by 
ancient writers. (Strab. v. p. 238; Dionys. v. 37; 
Eor. Carm. i. 7. 13; Stat. Sih. i. 3. 73, 5. 25; 
Proprt. iii. 16. 4.) After issuing from the deep 
glen beneath the town of TiwU^ the Anio Ic^s 
much of the rapidity and violence which had marked 
the uppr prt of its current, and pursues a winding 
course through the plain of the Campagna till it 
joins the Tiber about 3 miles above Rome, close to 
the site of the ancient Antemnae. Dnring this latter 
prt of its course it was commonly regained as 
forming the boundary between Latium and the Sabine 
temtory (Dionys. c.), but on this subject there 
is great discrepney among ancient antliors. From 
below Tibur to its confluence the Anio was i-eadily 
navigable, and was much used by the Romans for 
bringing dovra timber and other building materials 
from the mountains, as well as for tiansprting to 
the city the building stone from the various quarries 
on its banks, espcially from those neiir Tibur, which 
produced the celebrated lapis Tiburiinus, the Tra- 
veriino of modem Italians. (Strab. v. p. 238; Plin. 
iii. 5. s. 9.) 

The Anio receives scarcely any tributaries of im- 
prtance; the most considerable is the Digentia of 
Horace (^JSp. i. 18, 104) now called the Ltcema 
which joins it near Bardella (Mandela) about 9 mOes 
above TivoU. Six miles below that town it receives 
the sulphureous waters of the Albula. Several 
other small streams fall into it during its course 
through the Campagna, but of none of tiiese have 
the ancient names been preserved. The waters of the 
Alio in the upper part of its course are veij limpid 
and pure, for wMeh reason a part of them -was in 
ancient times diverted by aqueducts for the supply 
of the city of Rome. The first of these, called for 
distinction sake Anio Vetus, was constructed in 
n.c. 271 by M’. Curius Dentatus and Fiilvius 
Flaccus: it branched off about a mile above Tibur, 
and 20 miles from Rome, but on account of its ne- 
cessaiy windings was 43 miles in length. The 
second, constructed by the empror Claudius, and 
known as the Anio Kovus, took up the stream at 
the distance of 42 miles from Rome, and 6 from 
Sublaqueum: its course was not leas than 58, or 
according to another statement 62 miles in length, 
and it preserved the highest level of all the numerous 
atpeducts which supplied the city. (Frontin. do 
Aquaeduct. §§ 6, 13, 15; Nibby, Jblniorm, vol. i» 
pp. 156—160.) [E. H. B.l 

ANITORGIS, or ANISTORGIS, a town in Spain 
of uncertain site, mentioned only by Livy (xxv. 32), 
supposed by some modern writers, but without suffi- 
cient reason, to be the same as Conistorsis. 

STOKSIS.] 

ANNAEA or ANAEA (Armia, 'Avaia: Elk, 
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^AvatoSf is placed by Stepbanus (s, v, 

®Arata.) ill Caria, and ojjpasite to ^inos. Epbon^ 
says that it was so called from an Amazon Anaea, 
who was bnried there. If Aiaca was opposite Samosj 
it must have been in Lydia, which did not extend 
south of the l^laeander. From the expressions of 
Thucydides (in. 19, 32, iv. 75, viii. 19), it may 
have been rm or near tiie coast, anti in or near the 
valley of the 3tla«m.ler. Some Samian exiles jxBied 
lhem>elvcw Lore in tlie reh»p-ninesian war. The 
]#assai^e of Thucydides (iv. 75) seems to make it a 
naval station, and one near enoui^li to annoy Samos, 
The coiiclusittn, then, is, that it w;is a short distance 
north of the .Hilaeander, and on the coast; or if not 
on the coast, that it was near enough to have a sta- 
tion for vessels at its command. [G. L.] 

■ A'KMIBI MONTES (ra "Am^a op5j, Tkd, vi. 
IG), AXNIVA (Ainmhn. xxiii. 6), one of the 
principal inoimtain chains of Ask, in the oxti^me 
NE. of Scythia, and running ijito Serica: cor- 
responding, apparently, to the Little Altai or the HE. 
part of the Altai chain. [P. S.j 

ANOPAEA [THERworTLAE.] 

ANSIBATIII or AMPSIYA'RII, that is, « sailors 
on the Eins ” (EmsfaJirer'), a German tribe dwelling 
about the lower part of the river Amisia {Ems). 
During the war of the Romans against the Cheimci, 
the Ansibarii, like numy of the tribes on the coast 
of the German ocean, supported the Romans, hut 
afterwards joined the general insurrection called 
forth by Anniuius, and were severely chastised for 
it by Gennanicus. In a. d. 59, the Ansibarii, ac- 
corciiiig to Tacitus (Asm. xlii. 65, 56), were ex- 
pelled from their seats by the Cliauei, and being now 
homeless they asked tlie Romans to allow them to 
settle in the country between the Rhine and Yssel, 
which was used by the Romans only as a pasture land 
for their horses. But the request was haughtily re- 
jected by tlie Roman commander Avitus, and the 
Ansibarii now applied for aid to the Bructeri and 
Tencliteri ; but being abandoned by tlie latter, they 
applied to the U.sipii an<I Tubantes. Being rejected 
by these also, tliey at Imst appealed to the Chatti and 
Cherusci, and after long wanderings, and enduring 
all manner of hardships, their young men were cut 
to pieces, and those unable to bear anus were dis- 
tributed as booty. It 1ms been supposed that a rem- 
nant of the Ansibarii must have maintained them- 
selves somewhere and propagated thdr race, as Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xx. 10) mentions tliem in the 
reign of Julian as forming a tribe of the Franks; but 
the reading in Amin. Marcellinus is very uncertain, 
tlie MSS. varying between A iiwm, Avt^sivaHi, and 
AnsuarU. It is equally uncertain as to vrhether 
the tribe mentioned by Strabo (p. 291, 292) as 
^AjLiT^avot and Kap-xl/iavoi are the same as the Ansi- 
barii or not. (Comp. Ledebm*, Land u. Volk der 
Eructere?', p. 90, foil.) [L. S. j 

ANSOBA. [Ausoea.] 

AHTAEOTOL-IS CApraiov irSXis, Ptol. iv. 5. 
§ 71 ; Stejih. B. $. 2 ?.; Pliii. v. 9. §§ 9, 38: Plut, de 
Sokid, Anim, 23 ; It. Anton, p. 731: EthAAvraio-^ 
TToXlrTjs}, was the capital of the Antaeojjolite nome 
in Upper Egyjit. It stood upon the eastern bank of : 
the Hiie, in lat. 27° 1 T H. The plain below Antaeo-: 
polls w'iis the traditional scene of the combat be- 
tween Isis and Typhon, in •which the fonner avenged 
herself for the murder of her brother-husband Osiris. 
(Diod. i. 21.) Under the Christian emperors of 
Rome, Autaeopolis was the centre of an episcopal 
see. Medals sUuck at this city in the age of Trajaai 
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and Hadrian are still extant Tim site of Antaeo- 
poHs is now occupied by a atraggling viliagc Eon-- 
el~Kebder^ A few blocks near the river’s edge are 
all that remains of the tempile of Antaeus, Oue of 
them is inscribed with the names rf Ptolcmaeus 
Philopator and his queen Arslnoe- Its last vertical 
column was carried away by an immdatim in 1821 . 
But the ruins had been previously employed » ma- 
terials for building a palace for Ibraliim Pasha. Thu 
worship of Antaeus was of Libyan crigin. (Die- 
imiarij of Biographj, s. v.) [W. B. li.] 

ANTAHDRUS (^Apravdpos: Eih, %prdpdpi&$: 
AntmidrQ\ a city on the coa.4 of Troas, near tlie 
head of the gulf of Adrainyttium, on the H. 
and W. of Adrainyttium. According to Aristotle 
(Steph, B. $. t\ ''Aprawdpos'), its original name wiw 
Edonis, and it w’as iidiaMted by a Thracian tribe of 
Edoni, and he atids or Ciromeris, from the Cim- 
meiii iidiabiting it XOO years.” Pilny (v. 30 ) ap- 
pears to have copied Aristotle idso. It seesns, then, 
that tliere was a tr&iition about the Cimmerii having 
seized the place in their incursion into Asia, of which 
tradition Herodotus speaks (i. 6). Herodotus (vii. 
42) gives to it the name Peksgis. Again, xllcaeus 
(Strab. p. 606) calls it a city of the Leleges, Frctin 
tliese vague statements we may conclude that it w.a 3 
a very old town; and its advantageous position at 
the foot of Aspaneus, a mountain belonging to Ida, 
where timber was cut, made it a desirable possession. 
Virgil makes Aeneas build his fleet here (Ae^. iii, 
5). The tradition as to its being settled from An- 
dros (Mela, i. 18) seems merely founded on a ridicu- 
lous attempt to explain tlie name. It w'as 'filially an 
Aeolian settlement (Thuc. viii. 108), a fact wliich 
is historical. 

Antandros was taken by the Pereians (Herod, v. 
26) shortly after the Seytinim expedition of Darius. 
In the eighth year of the Pehqxjnneskn war it was 
betrayed by some hlytilenaeans and others, exiles 
from Lesbos, being at that time under the supre- 
macy of Athens ; but the Athenians soon recovered 
it. (Thuc. iv. 52, 75.) Tlie Persians got It again 
' daring the Peloponnesian war; but the townsp^iple, 
fearing the treachery of Arsaees, vriio commanded 
the garrison tliere for Tissaphenies, drove the Ptrr- 
skns out of the acropolis, b.c. 411. (Time. viiL 
108.) The Persians, however, did not lose the |dacG. 
(Xen. EelL i. 1. § 25.) [G. L.] 

AHTA'RADUS QAvrdpados^ Ptol. v. 1.5. § 16; 
Hierocles, p. 7 16 : Tarim')^ a town of Phoenicia, situ- 
ated at its northern extremity, and on the mmikad 
} over against the island of Arad as, whence its nama 
[ According to the Antonine Itinemiy and Peiitinger 
; Table, it was 24 M, P, from Bahmea, and 50 M. P. 

I from Triplis. The writer in Erscli and Grilberis 
Encpchpddie (s. t?.) places Antaradus on the coast 
about 2 miles to the H. of Aradus, and identifies it 
with Came (Steph. B. s. t?.) or Camos, the port of 
Aradus, according to Strabo (xvi. p. 753: eomp.Plin. 
v. 18). It was rebuilt by the erajieror Constantins, 
A.D. 346, who gave it the name of Constentk. 
(Cedren. Jllst. Comp* p. 246.) It retained, liow- 
hever, its former name, as we find its bishops laukr 
both titles in some councils after the reign of Con- 
stantins. In the crusades it was a ptpuloiis and 
well fortified town (Giiil. Tyr. vii. 15), and was 
known nnder the name of Tortosa (Tasso, Gerusa- 
lem* Liberata, i. 6; Wilken. Eie Krenzz^ vol. i. 
p. 256, ii. p. 200, vii. p. 340, 713). By Maundrell 
and others the modern TaHns has been confounded 
with Arethusa, but iiicorreetiy. ll k now a moan 
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Tillage of 241 taxalle Moslems and 44 Greeks, ec- of the League, was situated on the Euripns or the 
cording to the American missionaries/ (Bibliotheca Euboeaii sea at the foot of Mt. Messapius, and was 
Sacra^ voL v. p. 247.) The walls, built of lieaTj distant, according to Dicaearchus, 70 stadia from 
bevelled stones, are still remaining — the most im- Chalcis and 160 from Thebes. Anthedon is men- 
posing specimen of Phoenician fortification in Syria, tioned bj Homer (//. H. 508) as the furthermost 
(Memoires $ur le$ Phemciens par I’Abbd Mignot, town of Boeotia. The inhabitants derived their 
Acad, des Belles Leftres^ vol. xxxiv. p. 239 ; IMnsi, origin from the sea-god Glaiicus, who is said to have 
par Jauhrt^ P- 130.) [E. B. I] been originally a native of the place. They appear 

ANTKMNAE (^Apriixvan EtJi. Antemnas, Iris), to have been a difierenfc race from the oilier people 
a very ancient city of Latium situated only tliree of Boeotia, and are described by one writer (Lycophr, 
milesfromKome, just belowtheconfiuenceof the Anio 754) as Thi-acians. Dicaearchus in&nns us tliat 
with the Tiber, It derived its name from this position, they were chiefly mariners, shipwrights and fislier- 
anle amnem. (Varr, de L, L. v. § 28 ; Fest. p. 17 ; men, who derived their subsistence from trading in 
Serv. ad Aen. vii. 631.) All authors agree in repre- fish, purjile, and sponges. He adds that the agora 
senring it as a very ancient city. Virgil mentions the was smTounded with a double stoa, and planted witii 
“ tower-bearing Antemnae ” among the five great trees. We learn from Pausaiiias tliat there was a 
cities which were the first to take up arms against sacred grove of the Cabeiri in the middle of the town;, 
the Trojans (Aen, vii. 631), and Silius Italicos tells surrounding a temple of those deities, and near it a 
us that it was even more ancient than Orustumium temple of Demeter. Outside the 'vvalis was a temple 
(prisco Crustumio prior, viii. 367). Dionysius calls of Dionysus, and a spot called “ the leapofGlaucus.” 
it a city of the Aborigines, and in one passage says The wdne of Anthedoii was celebrated in antiquity, 
expressly that it was founded by them: w^hile in The mins of the town are situated 1| mile from 
another he represents them as wresting it from the LuJdai. (Dicaearch. Bios 'EAAdSor, p. 145, ed. 
Siculi (i. 16, ii. 35). From its proximity to Borne Fuhr; Strab. pp. 400, 404, 445; Pans. lx. 22, § 5, 
it was naturally one of the first places that came ix. 26. § 2; Atlien. pp. 31, 296, 316, 679; Steph. 
into collision with the rising city; and took up arms B. s, v, ; Ov.3Iet. vii. 232, xiii.905 ; Leake, A’bf item 
together with Caenina and Crastumerium to avenge Greece,, vol. ii. p. 272.) 

tlie rape of the women. They were however unsuc- ANTHE'DOH CAp$7}5(6p : Eth, *Av0f}BoHTtjs)f 
cessful, the city was taken by Romulus, and part of a city on the coast of Palestine, 20 stadia dis- 
the inhabitants removed to Rome, while a Roman tant from Gaza (Sozomen. Jlist. Eccles. y, 9), to 
colony was sent to supply their place, (Liv. i. 10, the south-west. Talcen and destroyed by Alex- 
11; Dionys. ii. 32—35; Pint. Boiml 17.) PIu- ander Jannaeus. (Joseph. A7it. xiiL 13. § 3; 
tarch erroneously supposes Antemnae to have been comp. 15. § 4.) Restored by Gabiniiis (xiv. 5. § 3). 
a Salfim city, and this view has been adopted by Added to the dominions of Herod the Great by 
many modem writers; but both Livy and Dionysius Augustus (xv. 7. §3). Its name was changed to 
clearly regard it as of Larin origin, and after the Agrippias by Herod. (Joseph. Ant. xiii 13. §3.) 
expulsion of the kings it was one of the first Latin In the time of Julian it was much addicted to Gen- 
cities that took up arms against Rome in favour of tile superstition and idolatry (Sozomen. I, <?.), par- 
the exiled Tarquin (Dionys. v. 21). But from ticnMy to the wmi-slnp of Astarte or Venus, as 
this time its name disappears from history as an appears from a coin of Antoninus and C:iraca|la, giyoa 
independent city: it is not found in the list of the by Vaillant (A^ummn. Cohn, p. 115), [G.W.] 

30 cities of the Latin league, and must have been ANTHEIA (''AvBeia : Eth. ’Av6ei5s). 1. A 
early destroyed or reduced to a state of complete town in Messenia, mentioned by Homer (Ilix, 151), 
dependence upon Rome. Varro(l.c.) speaJks of it who gives it the epithet ^aBvAel^wy, supposed by 
ns a decayed place; and though Dionysius tells us it later wuiters to he the same as Thnria, though some 
wus still inhabited in his time (i. 16) we leara from identified it with Asine. (Strab. viii. p. 360 j Pans* 
Strabo (v. p. 230) that it was a mere village, the iv. 31. § 1 ; Leake, i/orea, vol. i. p. 453.) 
property of a private individual Pliny also enuine- 2. A towm in Troezene, founded by Anthes, 

rates it among the cities of Latium which were (Pans. ii. 30. § 8 ; Steph. B. s. v.) 

utterly extinct (iii. 5. s. 9). The name is how- 3. [Pateae.] 

ever mentioned on occasion of the great battle at 4. A town on the Hellespont, founded by the 

the Colline Gate, B, c. 82, when the left wing of Milesians and Phoeaeans. (Steph. B. Eustath. 
tlie Samnites was pursued by Crassus as far as ad Horn, p, 743, 22.) 

Antemnae, wiiere the next morning they surren- ANTHE'LA. [Thermopylae.] 

dered to Sulla. (Pint. Bull 30.) At a much later A'NTHEMUS (Ave^jaovs, -owvros: EtdiAAvBe^.: , 

period wn find Alaric encamping on the site when fjovenos), a town of ilacedoiiia of some importance, 
he advanced upon Rome in A. ». 409, Tins is the belonging to the early Macedonian monarchy. It 
last notice of the name, and the site has probably appears to have stood SE. of Thessalonica and N. of 
continued ever since in its present state of desolation. Ciialcidice, since we learn from Thucydides that its 
Kot a vestige of the city now remains, but its site is territory bordered upon Bisaltia, Crestonia and Myg- 
so clearly marked by nature as to leave no doubt of donia. It was given by Philip to the Olynthians. 
the correctness of its identification, it occupied the Like some of the other chief cities in Macedonia, it 
level smnimt of a hill of moderate extent, surrounded gave its name to a town in Asia. (Steph. B. s, t;.) 
on all sides by steep declivities, wdiich rises on the It continued to be mentioned by writers under the 
left of tlio Via Balaria, hinnediately above the fiat Roman empire. (Herod, v. 94; Time. ii. 99, 100; 
meadow's which extend on each side of the Anio and Dem. Phil ii. p. 70, ed. Ecisk.; Diod. xv, 8 ; Plm. 
the Tiber at their confiuence. (Geli’s Topogr, of iv, 10. s. 17. § 36; Liban, i)ec?u?n. xiii. ; Aristid. IL 
Borne, p. 65; Eibby, DmtoiYiidilloma, vol i. p. 163; 224; Leake, Nortlm'ii Greece, vol iii, p. 450.) 
Dennis’s Etruria, vol i. p- 64.) [E. H. B.] AKTHEMU'SIA, [Mygdonia.] 

ANTHEDON (^AvdriB6vi Eth. ^Avd-rjdSvioSjEa- ANTHEMU'BIA QAvd€i.wva-ia,-AvQefJLavs: Eth, 
thedonius), a towm of Boeoria, imd one of the cities ’Aydeptodumr), a tyvvn of Mesoj)otumia. Strabo (p. 
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S47) speaks of tke Aborras (Khalur) flowing arotmd 
or about Anthemnsm, and it seems that be mtist 
mean the region Anthemusia. Tacitus (Am, vi, 
41 ) gives the to^vii what is probably its gemune 
Greek name, Antliemnsias, fur it was one of the 
Macedonian foundations in this country. Accord- 
ing to Isidore of Cliara,x, it lies between Edessa 
(Orfd) and the Euphrates, 4 schoeni from Edessa. 
There is another pissage in Sti*abo in which be 
speaks of Antiiemiisia as a place (r dir os') in Meso- 
potamia, and he seems to place it near the Eu- 
phrates. In the notes to Harduin’s Pliny (v. 24), a 
Roman brass coin of Anthemusia or Antheinus, as it 
was also called, is mentioned, of the time of Cam- 
calia, with the epigraph Av6efxovcrio)y. [G. L.3 

ANTHE^hlE (^Ap6i)y7}, Thuc.; ^Auddva, Steph. B. 
$. V.; ^A87]pi], Pans.: Etk. ^?p0ap<;6sj Steph. B.), a 
town in Cjiiiu-ia, originally inijabited by the Aegi- 
netans, and mentioned by Thucydides along with 
Thyi-ea, as the two chief places in Cniiiria. Modem 
travellers are not agreed respecting its site. (Thuc. 
V. 41; Pans. iii. 38. §6; Harpocr. 5. r. ; Lerike, 
Moreaj vol. ii. p. 494; Boblaye, p. 69; Ross, Pelo^ 
2Mmms, p. 163.) 

ANTHYLLA C^p8vXXa, Herod ii. 97; ^Ap- 
rvXXa, Athen. i, p. 33 ; Steph. B. s. v. : Etli. 
duXXfUQs)^ was a considerable town u]X)n the Canobic 
branch of the Kile, a few miles SE. of Alexandreia. 
Its revenues were assigned by the Persian kings of 
lilgypt to their queens, to provide them, Herodotus 
says, with sandals; Athenaeus says, with girdles. 
From this usage, Anthylla is believed by some geo- 
graphers to be the same city as Gynaecopolis, which, 
however, was further to the south than Anthylla. 
(Maimert, Gwffr. der Gr. unci Horn, yo\.:s.. p. 596.) 
[Andropolis]. Athenaeus commends the wine of 
Anthylla as the best j>roduced by Egj’ptian vine^ 
yards. [W. B. D.] 

ANTICINO'LIS. [ OixoLis, or Gbious.] 

, AKTICIRRHA. fAxTicYRA.] 

ANTTCIUGUS. [Cragus.] 

ANTTCYRA (Aprttcippa^ Dicaearch,, Strab., 
perhaps the most ancient form; next 
Eustatli. adlL ii, 520;PtoI. iii. 15. § 4; and lastly , 
’An-i/cypa, which the Latin 'Writers use: Eth. ’Apti- 
Kvp«yy, ^APTLKvpaios), 

1, (Aspra Spiiia% a town in Piiocis, situated on 
a peninsula (whieli Pliny and A. Gellius erroneously 
call an island), on a bay (Sinus Anticyranus) of the 
Corinthian gulf. It owed its importance to the ex- 
cellence of its harbour on this sheltemd gulf, and to 
its convenient situation for communications with the 
interior. (Dicaearch. 77 ; Stnib. p-418: Pliii- xxv. 
5. s. 21 ; Gell. xvii. 13; Liv. xxxii. 13; Pans. x. 36. 

§ 5, spq.) It is said to liave been origimilly culled 
Cyparissus, a name which Homer mentions (IL ii. 
619; Pans. I c.) Like the other towns of Phocis it 
was destroyed by Philip of ^^lacechm at the close of 
the Sacred War (Pans. x. 3. § 1, x. 36. § 6); but 
it soon recovered from its ruins. It w^as taken by 
the consul T. Fiamiuinns in the war with Philip 
B. c. 198, on account of its convenient situation for 
military purposes (Liv, /. c.) It continued to be a 
place of importance in the time both of Strabo and 
of Pausanias, the latter of wliom has described some 
of its public buildings. Anticyra was chiefly cele- 
brated for the production and preparation of the best 
hellebore in Greece, tlic chief remedy in antiquity for 
madness. Many persons came to reside at Anticyra 
far the sake of ii more iterfect cure. (Strab. L c.) 
Hence the pmverb ^Avrmipl>as ere Sc?, and Navipet 
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Anttc^ram, when a person acted foolishly. (Hor. Sat 
ii. 3. 83, 166; comp. Ov. e Pont, iv. 3. 53; Pers. iv. 
16 ; Juv, xiii. 97.) The hellebore grew In great quan- 
tities around the town ; Pausaniasmentious two kinds, 
of which the root of the black was used as a cathartic, 
and that of the white as an emetic, (Strab. I c,; 
Pans. X. 36. § 7.) There are very few luicient re- 
mains at Aspra Spitia^ but Leake discoveitd here 
an inscription containing the name of Anticyra. 
(Leake, Northern Gi'eece^ vol. ii. p. 541, seq.) 

2. A town in Thessaly in tlic di>triet ^lalis at the 
mouth of the Sj>crclieu.s. (Herod, vii. 198; Strab. 
pp. 418, 434.) AecortliiJg to Steplianiis (s.v. Av- 
TLKvpat) the best liellebore wus grenvn at tliis place, 
and one of its citizens exliibiled the medicine to 
Heracles, when labouring under madness in this 
neighbourhood. 

3. A town In Locris, which most modem com- 
mentators identity with the Phoeian Anticyra. 
[No. 1.] Livy, however, expressly says (xxvi, 26) 
that the Locrian Anticyra was situat^ on the left 
hand in entering the Corinthian gulf, and at a short 
distance both by sea and land from Kaiipaetus; 
whereas the Phoeian Anticyra was nearer the ex- 
tremity than the entrance of the Corinthian gulf, 
and was 60 miles distant from Naiij^actus. hlore- 
over Strabo speaks of tliree Anticyrae, one in Phocis, 
a second on the Maliac gulf (p. 418), and a third 
in the country of the western Locri, or Locri Ozolae 
(p. 434). Horace, likewise, in a weh-known passage 
(Ar5 Poet. 300) speaks of three Anticyrae, and 
represents them all as producing hellebore. (Leake, 
Ibid.p. 543.) 

ANTIGOKEIA QAprtySpeia^ ^Apriyovia^ Anti- 
gonUa., Liv.: EfL ^APTtyoPfdSy AntigonensiH). 1. 
A town of Epirus in the district Cliaonia, on the 
Aous and near a narrow pjiss leading from lilyriu 
into Chaonia. (Ta wap* ’Amiydpeiap <TT€va, Pol. ii» 
5, 6 ; ad Antigoneam fauces, Liv. xxxii. 5.) The 
town was in the Iiands of the Romans in their war 
with Perseus. (Liv. xliii. 23.) It is mentioned both 
by Pliny (iv. 1) and Ptolemy (iii. 14. § 7). 

2. A tomi of Macedonia in the district Cnisis In 
Chalcidice, placed by Livy between Aeneia and 
Pallene. (Iriv. xHv. 10.) It is called by Ptolemy 
(iii. 13. § 38) Psapliara ('^aepapd) probably in onler 
to distinguish it from Antigoneia in Paconia. (Leake, 
E'orthern Greece, vol. hi. p. 460.) 

3. A town of Macedonia in Paeonia, placed jo thO' 
Tabular Itinerary between Steim and Stobi. (Scym- 
nus, 631; PEn. iv. 10 s. 17; Ftokm. iii. 13. § 36.)^ 
,, 4, The later name of Maiitineia, [MANxmEiA.], , 

; 5. ■ A city , in Syria on the Oroiitcs, founded, 
by Antigonus in B. c. 307, and intended to be the 
capital of his ernphe. After the battle of Ipsiis,. 
B, €. 301, in which Antigonus perished, the in-,, 
habitants of Antigoneia were removetl by his suc- 
i cessfnl rival Seleucus to the city of Antioch, which 
I the latter founded a little lower down the river. 
(Strab. xvi. p. 750; Diod sx. 47; Liban. Animh, 
p, 349; Makla, p. 256.) Diodorus crwneoiisly 
says that the inhabitants were removed to Seleu ’ .. 
Antigoneia continued, however, to exi^t, ami is men- 
tioned in the w'arwith the Partlnans afier tiie defeat 
of Cra.ssus. (Dion Cass. xL 29.) 

6. Ai earlier name of xVlexaiidreia Trons. [A lex- 
AXDKEIA TrOAS, p, 102, b.] 

7. Ai earlier n^unc of Nicaea iti Bhhyiiia. [KTi 

CAliA.] 

ANTILTBANUS (ApriXi§apos ; JGjcl esh-- 
SUurkQi the eastern of the two great ttaruild ridgcii 
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of nioi-mtains wliich enclose the valley of Coele-Sjria 
Praper, (Strab. xvi. p. 754: Ftol. v. 15. § 8; 
Pliii. V. 20.) The Hebrew name of Lebanon (Af- 
too?, LXX.)j which has been adopted in Europe, and 
signities “ wliite,” from the white-grey colours of 
tlie limestone, comprehends the two ranges of Lj- 
banus and Antilibanus. Tlie general direction of 
Antilibanus is from NE. by SW. Nearly opposite 
to Damascus it bifurcates into diverging ridges; the 
easternmost of the two, the Hermon of the Old T^- 
tameiit {Jehel esh-Sheihh), continues its SW. course, 
and is the proper prolongation of Antilibanus, and 
attains, in its highest elevation, to the point of about 
10,000 feet from the sea. The other ridge takes a 
more westerly course, is long and low, and at length 
unites with the other bluffs and spurs of Libanus. 
The E. branch was called by the Sidonians Sirion, 
and by the Amorites Sbenir {Deut. iii. 9), both 
names signifying a coat of mail. (Rosenmuller, 
Altei'tk, vol. ii. p. 235.) In Deut. (iv. 9) it is called 
Mt. Sion,“ an elevation^ In the later books (1 Chrm. 
V. 23; SoL Smg, iv. 8) Shenir is distinguished 
from Hermon, properly so called. The latter name 
in the Arabic fonn, Siintr, was applied in the middle 
ages to Antilibanus, north of Heriimn. (Abulf. Tab. 
Sgr. p. 164.) The geology of tlie district has not 
been thorouglily investigated ; the formations seem to 
belong to the upjpr Jura formation, oolite, and Jura 
dolomite; the poplar is characteristic of its vegetation. 
The outlying j>romontories, in common with those 
of Libanus, supplied tlie Idiocnicians with abundance 
of timber for sliip-building. (Grote, IlisL of Greece^ 
vol. iii. p. 358; Ritter, Erdkunde., vol. ii. p. 434; 
Raurner, Palasima^ pp. 29 — 35 ; Burkliardt, Tra-- 
veU in Syria ; Robinson’s Researches^ vol. iii. pp. 
344, 345.) [E. B. J.] 

ANTINO'OPOLIS, ANTI'NOE ChvTtvdov tto'- 
Xw, PtoL iv. 5. § 61; Pans. viii. 9; Dion- Cass. 
Ixix. 11 ; Amm. Sto:. xix. 12, xxii. 16; Aur. Viet. 
Caesar^ 14; Spariian. Hadrian. 14; Chroa. Pasch. 
p. 254, Paris edit.; It. Anton, p. 167; Hierocl. 
p. 730; ’Avrn/deta, Steph. B. s.v. *Adpiavov7ro\i$: 
Mk ’ArTiroeHs), was built by the emperor Hadrian 
in A. D. 122, in memory of his favourite Antinous. 
(^Dictionary of Biography, s. v.) It stood upon the 
eastern bank of the Nile, lat. 26| N., nearly oppo- 
site Heimopolis. It occupied the site of the village 
of Besa (B^<r<ra), named after the goddess and oracle 
of Besa, which was consulted occasionally even as 
late as the age of Constantine. Antinoopolis w'as a 
little to the south of Besa, and at the foot of the hill 
upon which that village was seated. A grotto, once 
inhabited by Christian anchorites, probably marks 
the seat of the shrine and oracle, and Grecian tombs 
with inscriptions point to the necropolis of Anti- 
noopolis. The new' city at first belonged to the 
Heptanomis, hut was afterwards annexed to the 
Thebaid. The district around became the Anti- 
noite Home. The city itself w'as governed by its own 
senate and Prytaneus or President. The senate 
was chosen from the members of the wards (gpvKod), 
of which we learn the name of one — 'ABtivc&s — 
from inscriptions (Orelli, No. 4705) ; audits decrees, 
as well as those of the Prytaneus, wmre not, .'is usual, 
subject to the revision of the nomarch, but to that 
of the prefect (^etna-rparnyos) of the Thebaid. Di- 
vine honours w'ere paid in the Antinoeion to Antinous 
as a local deity, and games and chariot-races were 
annually exhibited in commemoration of his death, 
and of Hadrian’s sorrow. (^Dictionary of An- 
tiquities, $. V. ^ApTLVo&ia.) The city of Antinoopolis 
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exliibitcd the Graeco-Roman architecture of Trajan’s 
age in immediate contrast with the Egyptian style. 
Its ruins, which the Copts call Emmeh, at the ril- 
lage of Sheik-Abadeh, attest, by the area which, 
they fill, the ancient grandeur of the city. The di- 
rection of the principal streets may still be traced. 
One at least of them, w'liich ran from north to south, 
had on eitlier side of it a corridor supported by 
columns for the convenience of foot-passengers. The 
walls of the theatre near the southern gate, and 
those of the hippodrome without the walls to the 
east, are still extant. At the north-w'estem ex- 
tremity of the city W'as a jxntico, of whi<;h four 
columns remain, inscribed to “ Good Fortune,” and 
bearing the date of the 14th and last year of the 
reign of Alexander Severas, a. i>. 235, As far as 
can be ascertained from the space covered with 
mounds of masonry, Antinoopolis was about a mile 
and a half in length, and nearly half a mile broad. 
Near the Hippodrome are a well and tanks apper- 
taining to an ancient road, •which leads from the 
eastern gate to a valley behind the town, ascends 
the mountains, and, passing through the desert by 
the Wddee Tarfa, joins the roads to the quarries of 
the Mons Porphyrites. (Wilkinson, Topography of 
Thebes, p. 382.) 

The Antinoite nome was fi'equently exposed to the 
ravage of invading aimies; but they have inflicted 
less havoc upon its capital and the neigboiiring Her- 
mopolis than the Turki.sh and Egyptian governments, 
wiiich have converted the materials of these cities 
into a lime-quany, A little to the south of Anti- 
noopolis is a grotto, the tomb of Thoth-otp, of the 
age of Sesortasen, containing a representation of a 
colossus fastened on a sledge, which a number of 
men drag by rojxjs, according to the usual mode 
adopted by the Egyptian masons. This tomb w'as 
discovered by Irhy and Mangles. There ai*e only 
three silver coins of Antinous extant (Akeiman, 
Roman Corns, i. p. 253) ; but the nurnber of temples, 
busts, statues, &c. dedicated to his memory by 
Hadrian form an. epoch in the declining art of an- 
tiquity. (Origen, in Celswn, iii; Euseb. HkU 
Eccles. iv. 8.) [W. B. D.] 

ANTFNTJM, a city of the Marsians, still called 
CivitadAntino,sitiu\ie)d. on a lofty hill in the upper 
valley of the Liris (iio-tv called the Valle di Roveio), 
about 15 miles from Sora and 6 from the Lake 
Fucinus, from which it is, how'ever, separated by an 
interv’'enmg mountain ridge. It is mentioned only 
by Pliny (iii. 12. § 17), who enumerates the Ati- 
NATES among the cities of the Jlarsians; but the 
true form of the name is preserved to us by numerous 
inscriptions that have been discovered in the raotlem 
village, and from w’hicii we leara that it must have 
been a municipal town of considerable iinpoiiance. 
Besides these, there remain several prtions of the 
ancient walls, of polygonal construction, with a gate- 
way of the same style, which still seiwes for an en- 
trance to the modern village, and is called Torfa, 
Campamle. The Roman inscriptions confinn the 
testimony of Pliny as to the city being a Mm*sic one 
(one of them has “ popuH Antiiiatimn Marsorum ”); 
but an Osean inscription -which has been found thei-e 
is in the Volscian dialect, and renders it probable 
that the city w'as at an earlier period occupied by 
that people. (Mommsen, Unter-Italischcn Diakhte, 
p. 321.) It has been supposed by some w'riters to 
he the “ castellum ad lacaun Fucinum ” mentional 
by Livy (iv. 57) as conquered from that people in 
B. c. 408; but this is very doubtful. (Romaueiii, 
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vA IS* Ottlli, Imcf*, 146^ 3940; eoltl?ation of vmeyardsj wliila tlie other was higher 

Cmt«& tol i pp. 117— 122; Hoare’s and more abrupt. (See tlie Plan.) Between tliran 

jRwr, foi i. p. S39, &o.; Kramer, jOer was a deep ravine, down which a mlsohievons torrcait 
'Sie<f p. 54, note.) [E,H.B.3 ran in winter (Phyrmimis or Parmcnlns, too ^imcm 

JiiKTICKIHEIAor -EA(’Aw<J%e£a; Anrio- 'rod Aryo/teVou ^vpfiimv, Mai. p. 346; Xlapp.€Fhu 
Xife, ’AfTtiS)(€ios, Antiochensis: Jdj. ’AFTwxiK^, x^tpd^pov, pp. 233, 839; cf. Procop. de Aedif, 
Aiitiweims), the capital of tlie Greek kings of iL 10). Along the crags on these heights broken 
Syria, situated in the angle W’hcre the southern coast masses of ancient walls 'are still conspiciiiins, whilt^ 
of Asia Miiior, nmning eastwards, and the coast of the modern habitations arc mi the level near th,e 
Phoenicia, nmning northw’ards, are brought to an liver. The appearance of the ground has doii]4lf;~s 
abrupt meeting, and in the opning fomied bj the been much altered by earthquakes, niiich have heoii 
river Orontes between the rangespf Mount Taurus in all ages the scourge of Antisxii. Yet a very "oo,I 
and Mount Lebanon. Its position is nearly where notion may be obtained, from the desevi i tis'ns f.-f 
the 36th parallel of latitude interaects the 36th me- modern travelieis, of the aspect of the aneiejit city, 
ridian of longitude, and it is about 20 miles distant The advantages of its positb-n are very eviilciit. iiy 
from the sea, about 40 W. of Aleppo, and about its harbour of Seleuceia, it was in cauiUinnivaiir.a 
20 S. of ScariderooTi. [See Map, p. 115.] It is with all the trade oft lie Mcdilerrarican; and, tiro 'Ugh 
now a subordinate tovm in the paclialik of Aleppo^ the open country behind Lebanon, it it as caaive- 
and its modem name is still Antakith, It was an- niently approaclicd by the caravans from !Sh>,r.pf!~ 
cicntly distinguished as Antioch by the Orontes tainia and Ai*abla. To those advantages of mere 
(*A. eVl ’OpdvT^), because it was situated on the position must be added tlie facilities atlbrded by hs 
left bank of that river, where its course turns ab- river, w'hicli brought down timlicr and vegetal do 
ruptly to the west, after rnnning northwards between produce and 6sh from the lake (Liban. A nthch. pp. 
the ranges of Lebanon and Antilebanon [Oro^'TEs] ; 360, 361), and was iiarigable bedow the city to 
and also Antioch by Daphne (’A. eV) Adpyp, Strab. the mouth, and is believed to be ca|able of heir.g 
xvi.pp.749 — 751 ; Pint. jL2ic2ilL21 ; '^Tpos AapvTjFj made navigable again. (Aoy, Geo//. Soc\ rol. vin. 
Hicrocl. p. 711 ; A. Epidaphnes, Plin. v. 18. s. 21), p. 230; cf. Strab. 1 c.; Fans. viii. 29. § 3.) Tlie 
because of the celebrated grove of Daphne which fertility of the neighboiudio:xi i.s evident now in its 
was consecrated to Apollo in the immediate neigh- unassisted vegetation. The Orontes lias been emn- 
bonrhofxi. [DAPHJsrE.] pared to the Wye. It docs not, like many Efistern 

The physical characteristics of this situation may rivers, vary between a winter-torrent and a dry 
bo briefly described. To the south, and rather to watercourse; and its deep and rapid waters are clo- 
the west, the cone of Mount Casms(Jc5eLeL.-lfef’ab; scribed as winding round the ba.'jcs of high auti 
see Col. Chesuey, in the Journal of the May. Geog. precipitous clifls, or hy richly cultivated banks, 
Sac. voL viii. p. 228) rises symmetrically from the where the vine and the fig-tree, the myrtle, the hay, 
sea to the elevation of more than .5000 feet. [Ca- tlie ilex, and the arbutus are mingled witli dwarf 
SICS.] To the north, the heights of Mount Asia- oak and sycamore. For descriptions of the scenery, 
Nus are connected with the range of Taurus; and with view's, tlie reader may consult Game’s Syrht 
the Beilan jiass [Amasides Pylae] opens a com- (i. 5, 19, 77, ii- 28.). Me can well understand the 
munication with Cilicia and the rest of Asia Minor, charming residence wliicli the Seleucid prini'c.s and 
In the interval is the valley (avKhv, Malala, p. 1 36), the wealthy Komans found in “ beautiful Antioeh ’’ 
or rather the plain of Antioch (rb rOtv ’Avrroxewv (’A, ij Kahp, Atlien. 5. p. 20; Oriciitis apex pult-hcr, 
TreSLOF, Strab. I c.), which is a level space aWt Aimu. Mare. xxii. 9), with its climate temp’red with 
5 miles in breadth between the mountains, and the wTSt wind (Liban. p. 346 ; cf. Ilerodian. vi. C) 
about 10 miles in lengtli. Throiigli this plain the and where the salubrious waters were so abundant, 
river Orontes sweeps from a northerly to a westerly that not only the public baths, but, as in malern 
course, receiving, at the bend, a tributary from a Damascus, almost every Iiouse, had its fountain, 
lake which was about a mile distant from the an- Antioch, liow'ever, w'ith all these advantage.^? cT 
cient <nty (Gul. Tyr. iv. 10^ and emptying itself situation, is not, like Damascus, one of the oldest 
into the bay of Antioch near the ba^ of Mount Ca- cities of the world. It is a mere imagination to 
sios. “ The windings (from the city to the mouth) identify it (as is done by Jerome and some Jewish 
give a distance of about 41 miles, whilst the journey commentators) with the Eiblah of the Old Testn- 
by land is only 16^ imles.’’ (Chesney, L c. p. 230.) ment. Antioch, like Akxandreia, is a monument cf 
Where the river passes hy the city, its breadth is the Macedonian age, and was the most iamous r-f 
said by the traveller Nicbulir to be 125 feet; but sixteen Asiatic cities built by Seleucus Yicator, and 
great changes have taken place in its bed. An called after tlie name of his father or (as some hoy) 
important part of ancient Antioch stood upon an of his son Aritiochus. The situation was evideinly 
island; but whetlier the channel which insulated well chosen, for communicating both with his jwssv.s- 
that section of the city was artificial, or changes sions on the Mediterranean and those in l!^lesop?tanii:q 
have been produced hy earthquakes or more gradual with which Antioch was connected by a road leaflin-' 
causes, there is now no island of appreciable inagni- to Zeugma on the Euphrates. This was not the 
tilde, nor does there appear to have been any hi the city founded hy a Macedonian prince near this plu’c. 
time of the Crusades. The distance between the Antigoims, in ii. c. 307, ft‘unded Antigonia, a 
bend of the river and the mountain on the south is distance further up the river, fur tlie piir]tnse of 
from one to two miles ; and the city stood partly on eonlnianding botli Egypt and Balylonia. (Diod. 
the level, and partly where the ground rises in ab- xx. p.758.) But after the battle of Ipsus, b.c. 3Ul, 
rupt and precipitous forms, towards Mount Casius. the city of Antigomis W'as left unfinished, and An- 
The heights with which w'e are concerned are the tioch was founded by his successful rival. I'lie 
tw'o summits of Mount Silpius (^lal. passhi; and sanction of auguries was sought fur tlie cstablish- 
Suid. s. V. ’Iw.), the easternmost of which fell in a ment of the new metropolis. Like Komulns on tlie 
more gradual slope to the plain, so as to admit of the i Falatme, Seleucus is said to liavc watched the flight 
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of birds from the summit of Mount Casiixs. Ail 
eagle earned a fragment of tbe iiesh of the sacrifice, 
to a point on the sea-shore, a little to tlie north of 
the nioutli of the Oroiites ; and there Selenceia was 
built. Soon after, an eagle decided in the same 
manner that the metropolis of Seleuciis was not to 
be Antigonia, by carrying the fiosh to the hill SO- 
pius. Between this hill and the river tlie city' of 
Antioch was founded in the spring' of the year 300 
B. c., the 12th of the era of 'the Seleucidae. This 
legend is often represented on coins of Antioch by an 
eaglCj which sometimes carries the tliigh of a victim. 
On many coins (as that engraved below) we see a 
ram, which is often combined with a star, thus indi- 
cating the vernal sign of the zodiac, under which 
the city was founded, and reminding us at the same 
time of the astrological propensities of the peojde of 
Antioch. (See Eckhel, Desanpilo Numormn Antio- 
chiae Syriae^ Vienna, 1786 ; Vaillant, 
darmn Imperlum, dve Uistoria Regum Sgritze^ ad 
Jidem numismatnm accommodata, Paris, 1681.) 

The city of Seleucus was built in the plain (^iv 
rrfj TreBiddL rod auKwvoSj Mai. p. 200) between tiie 
river and the hill, and at some distance from the 
latter, to avoid the danger to be apprehended from 
the toiTents. Xenaeus was the architect who raised 
the walls, which skirted tlie river on the north, and 
did not reach so far as the base of the hill on the 
south. This was only the earliest part of the city. 
Three other parts were subsequently added, each 
surrounded by its own wull: so that Antioch be- 
came, as Strabo says Q. c.), a Tetmpolis. The 
first inhabitants (as indeed a great paii; of the 
materials) were brought from Antigonia. Besides 
these, the natives of the siiiToimding district were 
received in the new city; and Seleucus raised the 
Jews to the same political privileges with the Greeks, 
(Joseph. Antiq. xiL 31, c. Ap. u. 4.) Thus a second 
city was formed contiguous to the first. It is probable 
that the Jews had a separate quarter, as at Alex- 
andreia. The citizens were divided into 18 tribes, 
distributed locally. There w^as an assembly of the 
people (fifijoor, Liban. p. 321), which used to meet in 
the theatre, even in the time of Vespasian and Titus. 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 80 ; Joseph. B. J. vii. 5. § 2, 3. 

§ 3.) At a later period we read of a senate of two 
hundred. (Jul. Misopog. p. 367.) The character 
of the inliabitants of Antioch may be easily de- 
scribed. The climate made them effeminate and 
luxiu'ioiis. A high Greek civilisation -was mixed 
with various Oriental elements, and especially with 
tlie superstitions of Chaldaean astrology, to which 
Chrysostom complains that even the Christians of 
liis clay were addicted. The love of frivolous amuse- 
ments became a passion in the contests of the Hippo- 
drome. On these occasions, and on many others, 
the violent feelings of the people broke out into open 
factions, and caused even bloodshed. Another fault 
should be mentioned as a marked characteristic of 
Antioch. Her citizens •were singularly addicted to 
ridicule and scurrilous wit, and the invention of 
nicknames. Julian, who wus himself a sufferer from 
tliis cause, said that Antioch contained more buf- 
foons than citizens- Apollonius of Tyana was treated 
in the same way; and the Antiochians provoked 
their own destruction by i-kUcnling tlie Persians in 
the invasion of Chosrocs. (Procop. B.P. ii. 8.) 
To the same cause must be referred the origin of 
the name “ Christian,” which first came into exist- 
ence in this cit}^ {Acts, xi. 2G; lAfe, ifc. of St. 
Raul, vol. i. p. 130. See page 146.) 
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There is no doubt that the city built by Seleucus 
■ was on a regular and magnificent plan ; but we 
... possess no details. Some temples and other build- 
. ings w^ere due to his son Antiociras Soter. Seleucus 
Caliinicus built the Nma Citg(ri-}v v4av, Liban, pp. 
309, 356; mhWi Etvig. Ski. Heel ii. 12) 
cm the island, according to Strabo {1. c.), though 
Libaniiis assigns it to Aitiochns tlie Great, wlio 
brought settlers from Greece during his '^var -with 
tlie Komans (about 190 b. c.). To this writer, and 
to Evagriiis, who describes ivliat it sufiered in the 
earthquake under Leo the Great, we owe a particular 
account of this part of the city. It was on an 
island (see below) which "was joined to the old city 
by five bridges. Plence Polybius (v. 69) and Pliny 
(v, 21. s. 18) rightly speak of the Orontes as flow- 
ing through Antioch. The arrangement of the 
streets was simple and symmetrical. At their in- 
tersection was a fourfold arch {Teirapyhim'), The 
magnificent Palace was on the north side, close 
upon the river, and commanded a prospect of the 
subiu’bs and the open country. Passing by Seleucus 
Philopator, of whose public works nothing is knotni, 
we come to the eighth of the Seleucidae, Antiochiis 
Epiphanes. He w'as notoriously fond of building; 
and, by adding a fourth city to Antioch, he com- 
pleted the Te'trapolis. (Strab. 1. c.) Tlie*cit 7 of 
Epiphanes was between the old wall and Mount 
Silpius; and the new wall enclosed the citadel with 
many of the cliiTs. (Procop. deAedif. I e.) This 
monarch erected a senate-house (fovKevr’tipwv), 
and a temple for the worship of Jupiter Gapitolinus, 
’u'liich is described by Livy as magnificent wdth gold 
(Liv. xli. 20); but his great work 'u^as avast street 
with double colonnades, which ran from east to west 
for four miles through the whole length of the city, 
and w'as perfectly level, though the ground originally 
was rugged and uneven. Other streets crossed it 
at right angles, to the river on one side, and the 
grcrt'es and gardens of the hill on the other. At the 
intersection of the principal street was the Omplmltis, 
■with a statue of Apollo; ajid where this street 
touclied the river was the Nymphaeum (Nvp<pa7op, 
Evag. Hist, JSccl. 1. c . ; Tplvvpipop, Mai. p. 244). 
The ;|^sition of the Omphalus is shown to have been 
opposite the ravine Parmenius, by some allusions in 
the reign- of Tiberius. Ho gi-eat change appears to 
have been made in the city during the interval be- 
tween Epiphanes and Tigranes. When Tigranes 
was compelled to evacuate Syiia, Antioch was re- 
stored by Lueulius to Ajntiochus Pliilopator (Asiati- 
cus), who -was a mere puppet of the Eoinans. He 
built, near Mount Siljdiis, a Museum, like that in 
Alexandreia; and to this period belongs the literary 
eminence of Antioch, which is alluded to by Cicero 
ill his speech -for Arehias. (Gic. pro Arch. 3, 4.) 

At the beginning of the lioman period, it is pro- 
bable that Antioch covered the full extent of ground 
which it occupied till the time of Justinian. Jn 
magnitude it was not much inferior to I'aris (G. 0. 
Muller, Aniiq. Antioch.; see below), and Hie. num- 
ber and splendour of the public biiiidiiigs were -^'ery 
great; for the Seleiicid kings and queens (ihil. p. 
312) had vied with each otiier in embellishing their 
metropolis. But it received still further cnibcllisli- 
ment from a long series of Eoinan emperors. In 
B. 0, 64, when Syria vras reduced to a province, 
Pompey gave to Antioch the privilege of autonomy. 
The same privilege was renewed by Julius Caesar 
in a public edict (b. c. 47), and it was retained till 
.Aiitoniims Pius made it a colon ia. The era of 
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AA. City of Sfilencus Kicator. 

BB. New City of Selcucus Calli- 
nicns. 

GO. City of Anti<x'hiis Eplplianes. 

I>D Moujit SilpiiLS. 

EE, Modern Ton’n. 
aa. Eiver Orontes. 
bb. Road to Seleiioaia. 
cc. Road to Dajjline, 
dd. Ravine Pni*menins. 
ee. Wali of Ejnphimes and Ti- 
berius. 


PLAN OF AHTIOCir. 

ff. 'Wall of Theodosius, 
gg. W%11 of Jnstiman, 
hh. Jnstiumn'^s Ditch, 

ii. Gotlfrey’s Camp. 

1. Altar of Jupiter. 

2. Amphitheatre. 

3. Theatre. 

4. Citadel. 

5- Castle of the Crusaders. 

6. Caesarium. 

7. Omphalus. 

8. l-’orum. 


9. Senate House. 

10. Museum. 

13. Tancred’s Castle. 

12. Trajan’s Aqueduct, 

13. Hadrian’s Aqueduct, 

14. Caligula’s Aquednct. 

15. Caesar’s Aqueduct. 

16. Xystus, 

17. Herod’s Colonnatle. 

18. Nympliaeiim. 

19. Palace. 

20. Circus. ’ 


Pharsalia was introduced at Anti<icli in honour of 
Caesar, who erected many pu})lic works there; 
among others, a theatre under the rocks of Silpius 
(rh uTrh Spei Srearpov), and an arfyphitheatre^ 
besides an aqueduct and baths, and a basilica called 
Cauanum, Augustus showed the same favour to 
the people of Antioch, and was similarly flattered 
by them, and the era of Actium w'as intr^uced into 
their system of chronology. In this reign Agrippa 
huilt a subm-h, and Herod the Great contributed a 
road and a colonnade. (Joseph. Ant xvi. 5. § 3, 
i?, J. i. 21. § 11.) The most memorable event of 
the reign of Tiberius, connected ^Yitll Antioch, was 
the death of Gennanicus. A long catalogue of works 
erected by successive emperors might he given ; hut 
it is enough to refer to the Chrwiograpliia of Ma- 
hila, which seems to be based on official documents*, 
and which may he easily consulted by means of the 
Judex in the Bonn edition. 'W’e need only instance 
the baths of Caligula, Trajan, and Hadrian, the 
paving of the great .street with Egyptian granite by 
Antoninus Pius, the Xystus or public walk huilt 
by Oonimodns, and the pihicc built by Diocletian, 


* Gibbon says: may distinguish his au- 

thentic information of domestic fiicts from his gross 
ignorance of general history,” Ch. ii. vol. ix. p. 414, 
ed. Milnian. 


who also estahli.shed there public stores and manufac- 
tures of arms. At Antioch two of the most striking 
calamities of the prioil were the earthquake of 
Trajan’s reign, during which the empin*or, who was 
then at Antioch, took refuge in the CircuB: ami the 
capture of the city by the Persians under Sjipor in 
260 A. i>. On tliis occasion the ciiizeiis were in- 
tently occupied in the theatre, wdieii the enemy sur- 
prised them from the rocks above. (Amm. 
xxui. 6.) 

Tire interval between Constantine and Justinian 
may be regarded as tlm Byzantine jjcriod of the hi.s- 
toiy of Antioch. After the founding of Constami- 
nople it ceased to be the principal chy of the 
At the same time it began to be pmndiient as a 
Christian city, ranking as a Patriarchal see -with Chtn- 
stantinople andAlexandreia. With tlie former of thoe 
cities it was connected by the great ixkuI through Aj*ia 
Minor, and with the latter, by the coast road tlirough 
Cacsaim (See Weaseling, Ant. Itin. pi 147; Itiii, 
Hieros. p. 581.) Ten councils were held at Antiotdi 
between the years 252 and 380; and it became din- 
tinguished by a new' style of building, in cojmectiun 
with Christian worship. One ckarck cspecialiy, 
begun by Constantine, and fijjhlied by his son, de- 
mands our notice. It wm the same cIiutcIi W'hieli 
Julian closed and Jovian iif'.-^torcd to Cisristian use, 
and the same in whidi Chry'H’stom preaclH-d. lie 
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describes *it, as ridily oniamented with Mosaic and 
statues, Tiie r(X>f was tluinical (^(rcpaipoeiSes)^ and 
of iLtreat liei^alit ; and in its octagonal plan it was 
siirnlar to the eluircli of St. Vitalis at BaTeima. 
(See Enseb. Vit Comt. iii. 50.) From the prcwa- 
lerice of early chnrclies of this form in the East, we 
must suppose either that this edifice set the example, 
or that tins mode of clIrQ-cIi-bnildiiig was already in 
use. Among other buildings, Antioch owed to 
Constantine a basilica^ a. praetor mm hr the red- 
donee of the Count of the East, built of the ma- 
terials of the ancient Museum, and a xemn or 
liuspice near the great church for the reception of 
travellers. Constantins spent much time at An- 
tioch, so that the place received the temporary name 
of Const antia. His great works were at the har- 
bour of Seleuceia, and the traces of them still remain. 
Julian took much pains to ingratiate himself with 
the pKjopIe of Antioch. His disapjxrintineiit is ex- 
pressed in the idisopogon. Valens undertook gi'eat 
improvements at the time of his peace with tire Per- 
sians, and opposite the ravine Parnicnkis he built a 
sumptuous forum.^ which was paved with marble, 
and decorated wnth Ill 3 Tian columns. Theodosius 
was compelled to adopt stringent measures against 
the citizens, in consequence of the sedition and the 
breaking of the statues (A. D. 387, 388), and An- 
tioch was deprived, of the rank of a metropolis. We 
are now bivmght to the time of Libanius, from whom 
we have so often quoted, and of Chrysostom, whose 
sonnons contain so mmy incidental notices of liis 
native city. Chrysostom gives the population at 
200,000, of which 100,000 were Christians. In 
these numbers it is doubtful whether we are to in- 
clude the children and the slaves. (See Gibbon, ch.xv. 
and Milman’s note, vol. ii. p. 363.) For the detailed 
description of the public and private buildings of 
the city, W'e must refer the reader to Lilwinius. The 
incmase of the suburb tovrards Daphne at this period 
induced Theodosius to build a new wall on this side. 
(See tho Plan.) Passing over the reigns of Theo- 
dosius the Younger, who added new decorations to 
the city, and of Leo the Great, in whose time it w^as 
desolated by an earthquake, w'e come to a period 
which ■was made disastrous by quan*els in the Hippo- 
drome, massacres of the Jews, internal factions and 
war from witliout. After an earthquike in the 
reign of Justin, A. 'd. 526, the city w’as restored by 
Epiirem, who was Count of the East, and after- 
wards Patriarch. The reign of Justinian is one of 
the most iiujjortant eras irf the history of Antioch. 
It was rising under him into fresh splendour, when 
it was again injured by an earthquake, and soon 
afterwards (a. d. 538) utterly desolated by the in- 
vasion of tlie Persians under Ohosroes. Tlie ruin of 
the city was complete. Tlie citizens eonkl scarcely 
find the sites of their own houses. Thus an entirely 
new city (whioh received the new name of 
polis) rose under Justinian. In dimensions it was 
considerably less tliaii the former, the wall retiring 
from the river on tho cast, and touching it only at, 
one point, and also including a smaller portion of 
the cliils of Mount Silpius. This wall evidently'' 
corresponds with the notices of the fortifications in 
the times of the crusaders, if 'we iradve allowance for 
the iirllated language of Procopius, who is our au- 
thorit}' for the public works of Justinian. 

The history of Antioch dining the medieval period' 
was one of varied fortunes, but, on the vkole, of, 
gradual decay. It was first lost to the Roman em- 
pire in the time of Ileraclius (a. i>. 635), and, taken, 
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with the whole of Syria, by tlie Saracens In the first 
hurst of their iiiilita ry enthusiasm. It was recovered 
in the 10th eentuty under Eicephorus Phocas, bv a 
surprise similar to that by which the Persians be- 
came masters of it; and its strength, popubuion, 
and magnificence are celebrated by a waiter of the 
period (Leo Diac. p. 73), though its appearance l:ad 
doubtless undergone considerable changes during 
four centuries of Mahumedan occupation. It re- 
mained subject to the emperor of Constantinople till 
the time of tluj first Comneni, wlien it iva.s taken by 
the Seljuks (a. d. 3 084). Fourteen years later 
(a. 2 >. 1098) it W'as besieged by the Latins in the 
first Crusade. Godfrey' pitched his eaiiip by the 
ditch which had been dug under Justinian, and 
Tancred erected a fort ncan the western wall. (&e 
the Plan.) The city was taken on the 3d of June, 

, 1098. Boemoiid L, the son of Robert Guiscard,- 
became prince of Antioch; and its history was again 
Christian for nearly two centuries, till tlie time of 
Boemond VI., when it fell under the power of the 
Sultan of Egypt and his Mamelulres (a. d. 1268).- 
h’rom this time its dedension seems to have been 
rapid and continuous: whereas, under the Franks, 
it appears to have been still a strong and splendid 
city. So it is described by Phocas (^ eta ScrncL 
MaL vol. V. p. 299), and by William of Tyre, who is 
the grejit Latin aiithorit}^ for its history during this 
period. (See especially iv. 9 — 14, r. 23, vi. 1, 15; 
and compare xvi. 26, 27.) It is nnnecossaiy fox'' 
our pmpose to deseidbe the various fortunes of the 
families through wdiich tlie Frankish principality of 
Antioch was transmitted from tho first to the seventh 
Boemond, A full account of them, and of the coins 
by which they are illiistralod. will be found in De 
Saulcy, Nmiismatlqne des Croisades, pp. 1 — 27. 

We may consider the modern liistory of Antioch 
as coincident with that of Euro]x?an traveller in Jhe 
Levajxt. Beginning with De la Broequiere, in the 
15tli centuiy, w'e find the city already sunk into ^ 
state of insignificance. He saj-s that it contained 
only 300 houses, inhabited by a few Turks and 
Arabs. The modem AntaUek is a poor town,- 
situated in the north-western quarter of tlxe ancient 
city, by the rh^er, which is crossed by a substantial: 
biidge. No accurate statement can be given of its 
population. One traveller states it at 4000, another 
at 10,000. In the census taken by Ibrahim Paslxs 
in 1835, when lie thought of making it again tho 
capital of Syria, it was said to be 5600. Tlie 
Christians have no church. The town oc-cupics only 
a small piortion (some say some some of the 
ancient enclosure; and a wide space of unoccupied 
ground intervenes betwven it and the eastern or 
Aleppo gate (called, after St. Paul, JBah-Bo2ilom), 
near which are the remains of ancient pavement. 

The W'alls (doubtless those of Justinian) may be 
ti*aced through a circuit of four miles. They are 
built partly of stone, and partly of Roman tiks, and 
w-cre Ranked by strong towers; and till, tlie eartli- 
quake of 1822 some of them presented a magni- 
ficent appearance on the cliffs of Iklount Silpius. The 
height of tho W'all differs in different places, and tra- 
veller ai*e not agreed on the dimensions as.rigned to 
them. Among the recent travellers wlio ha\’e de- 
scribed Antioch, W'e rimy make particular mcntii-m of 
Pococke, Kinneir, Nieliuhr, Buckingliani, Richter 
{Wallfahrtm hn Morpe?damh), and Michaud et 
Poujoulat {Cm^resqwndance d'Orknf, &e.). Since 
the earthquake which has just been mentioned, the 
most important events at Antioch have been its 
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occupation by Ibraliim Pasha in 1832, and the Ku- 
piiiates exi-K^dition, conducted by Col. Chesney. (ifee 
the recently published volumes, London, 1850.) 

The annexed figure represents the Genlm of An- 
ihek, — for so with Ammianus IMarcclIinns (xxiii. 
I ), a native of the place, we may translate the 
Tvxv ’AvTiOxe'as, or the famws allegorical statue, 
which personified' the city. It was the work of 



Eutychides of Sxeyon, a pupil of Ly.sippus, ’whose 
school of art was closely connected with the Slace- 
(Ionian princes. It represented Antiodi as a female 
figure, seated on tiie x’oek Silpius and crowned with 
tiHN'ers, with ears of corn, and sometSines a palm 
la^aneh in her hand, and with the river Omntes at 
her feet. This dgure appears constantly on tlie 
later cesns of Antic^ *, and it is said to liave some- 
tiimss decorated the official chairs of the Bomaii 
praetors in the provinces, in coi^unction with asepre- 
mentations of Eoine, Ale^sandreia, and Constantinople. 
The engraving here given is from a statue of the 
time of Septimius Severus in the Vatican. (Visconti, 
Mmeo Pio Ckmmtim^ ili. 46.) The original statue 
was placed within a cell of four cedumns, open on all 
sides, near the river Orontes, and ultimately within 
Kymphaemn. 

A ccndectural plan of the ancient city is given In 
Michamfs Eutoite dm Croi&adm (T<d. it). But 
the best is in 0. 0. Miilleris Anii^idiMm 
eJteme (Gottingen, 1839), from which ours is taben. 
Mtllleris work (jonteins all the matmads for the his- 
tory of Antioch. A compendious account of this 
city is given in Conybeare and Howson’s Idf$ asid 
Epistles of St. Paul (London, 1850 — 52), from 
which work some part of the present article has been 
taken. [1. S. IL] 



COIN OF ANTIOCir. 


ANTIOCIIEIA. 1. Galtliriihoe. [Ebessa.] 

2. Mygdoniae. [Nisibis.] 

3. CiLiciAE, is placed by Steplmnus (s. v. ‘^Avrio-; 
X? fa) on the river Pyramus in Cilicia, and the Stadi- 
asnms agrees wdth him. But Cramer obseiTes (Am 
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3/wor, Tol. ii. p. 353), that there arc medals wiih 
the cpigni|<]i hyrioxi^mw rmv vpas rmt fey 

which the same place is prokibly meant, tlimigh, 
according to the medals, it was on the Saras. 

4. Ar> Ckagoi (^AvrmxfM ivl Kpiyof^ Tid. 
V. 8. § 2). Strabo (p. 669) mentions a rock Cragiis 
on the coast of Cilicia, between the river Selimis iiinl 
the fort and harbour of Chanwlnis. Appian {Miilmti, 
e. 96) mentions both Cmgus and Ant icragiis In Ci- 
licia as very strong forts ; but there may i«? some 
error here. Beaufort (AorawwwVi, p. 193) eon- 
/jcetures that the site may be kJtween Selini^ am! 
Karadrcm (ihe Chimidras of Stmbo): he observe*! 
several columns there wh«*e shafts wTre sincle 
blocks of pdifthed ivd granite.*’' A s<|aarfi cliff, the 
top of which prijiects into the sea, has been forti- 
fied. There is also a flight of steps cut in the mk 
leading from the landing plMC to the gates. 

5. Ai> Maeandres! (A. vtp^s Mwdi^Spf), & 
small city on tlie Sfaeander, in Cana, In the part 
adjacent to Phr^-gia. Thmts was a bridge there, 
'fhe city had a large ami fertile territory on both 
sides of the river, which was noted for its figs. The 
tract was subject to earthquakes. (Strab. p. 630.) 
PHny (v. 29) says that the town was smToandeii by 
the Orsinus, — or M(x?}Tias, as some read the came,. 
— by which he seems to mean that it is in the angle 
formed by the junction of this small river with the 
Maeander. Hamilton (Pmearckes, vol. L p. 
529) fixes the position between 4 and 5 miles BE. of 
Kuyiija^ “ and near the mouth of the rich valley of 
the Kara Su^ which it commands, as W’cll as the 
road to Ghera^ the ancient Aphrodisias.’* The re- 
rruiins are not considerable. They consist of the 
massive walls of the Acropxlis, and an inner castle in 
a rude and barbarous style, without any timccs of 
Hellenic character; hut there is a stadium built in the 
same style, and this seems to show the antiquity of 
both East of the acrojxolis there are many remains 
of arches, vaults, and substructions of buildings. 
There is also the site of a small theatre. (Comp. 
Fellmrs, Discoveries in Lyeia^ p. 27.) 

Pliny says that Antiocheia is where the towns 
Semhiethos (if tlie reading is right) and Cranaos 
were. Cmnaos is an appropiiate name for the site 
of Antiocheia. Stephanus (a. ». 
that the original name of the place was Pythopolls, 
and that AntioAus son of Scleucus built a tomi 
here, which he Mn»i Antiocheia, after Ms mother 
Antiochis. The tousuI Cn. I-Ianlias encampa! at 
Antioehm (b.o. 189) dn his march against the 
Galatae(Liv, rocriil !3). This city %Tas the birth- 
place of Diotre^es, a distinguished sophist, whose 
jmpil Hybreas was the greatest rlieloricmn of Strab«fe 
time. There are nuniKsroas medals of this town of 
the iraperkl period. 

6. Margiaka (’a. Mapyuhri)^ a city on kdli 
sides of the 'river Margus, in Marglaim. (Pliny, vi. 
16 ; Strab. p. 516.) It is said to kw been founded 
by Alexander, but Ids city having been destroyed by 
the biiffbaiians, Antiochus I. Soter restored it, and 
gave to it his own name. It ky in a fertile plain 
surrounded by deserts ; and, to defend ft against the 
barbarians, Antiochus surrounded the plain with a 
wall 1500 stadia in circuit (Strabo). PHny, who 
seems to have referred to tlie same sources as Strabo, 
and perhaps to others also, states that the region is 
of great fertility, and surroun<fcd by mountains ; and 
he m&kes the circuit 1500 stedia, tet omits to mai!- 
tiou this great wall, winch is probably a fiction. 
The city was 70 stadia in circuit. The river winch 
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flowed between tbe two jiarts of tlic town was nsc^ 
for irrigation. Flinr adds that the soldiers of Cras- 
sus, whom Orodes took prisoners (Pint. Crass, c. 31), 
were settled here. The place apjnears to Be Jferp, 
on the Mur^h-mth, the ancient Margus, W’here there 
are remains of an old tonii. Merv lies nearly due 
north of Herat. 

7. PismiAE (’A. ^ irphs T7J UKTiSla, ’A. rrfs TlmSias^ 
Act. Apost. xiii. 14), was situated on the S. side of 
the mountain boundary between Phrygia and Pisidia. 
Strabo (p. 577) places Philomolium on the north 
side of this range and close to it, and Antiocheia on 
the south. AhsheJir corresponds to PMIomelium 
and Yahbaich to Antiocheia. “ The distance from 
Yalohatch to Alcshehr is six hours over the moiin- 
taiiis, Alcshehr being exactly opposite.” (Hamilton, 
Researches^ cfc., vol. i. p. 472 ; Arundell, Dlseoverks, 
fj-c., Yol. i. p. 281.) Strabo describes Philomelium 
as being in a plain, and Antiocheia on a small emi- 
nence ; and this description exactly suits Ahshehr 
and Yalobatch. 

Anmdeli hrst dosciibed the remains of Antiocheia, 
which aro numerous. Ho mentions a large building 
constructed of prodigious stones, of which the ground- 
plan and the cii*cu}«av end for the bema were remain- 
ing. He supposes this to have been a church. 
Tiiere are the ruins of a wall ; and tw'enty perfect 
arches of an arpieduct, the stones of which are with- 
out cement, and of the same large dimensions as those 
in the wall. There are also the remains of a temple 
of Dionysus, and of a small theatre. Another con- 
struction is cut in the roc-k in a semicircular form, 
in the centre of which a mass of rock has been left, 
which is hollowed out into a squam chamber. 
Miisses of highly finished marble cornices, with 
several broken fluted columns, are spread about the 
hollow'. This place may have been the adytum of 
a temple, as the remains of a portico are seen in 
front j and it has been conjectured that if the edi- 
fice WTiis a temple, it may Ims that of Men Arcaeus, 
who was worshipped at Antioch. The temple had 
slaves, Hamiiton copied several inscriptions, all 
Latin except one. The site of this city is now dearly 
determined by Hie verification of the description of 
Strabo, and this fact is a valuable addition to onr 
knowledge of the geography of Asia Minor. 

Antiocheia is said to have been founded by a 
colony from Magnesia, on the Maeander. (Strabo.) 
The Itomans, says Strabo, “ released it from the 
kings, at the time when they gave the rest of Asia, 
witliiii Taurus, to Eumenes,” The kings are the 
Syrian kings. After Antiochus HI. w’as defeated 
by the Homans at Magnesia, b. c. 190, they en- 
larged the dominions of Eumenes 11. king of Perga- 
mus, and Antioch w'as included in the grant. It 
afienvards came into the possession of the Komans, 
and was made a colony, with the title of Gaesaim 
(Plin. v. 4), a name w'hich w'as given it apparently 
early in the imperial period. Hamilton found an 
inscription with the words antiociieab caesake, 
the rest being effaced ; and, there is the same ert- 
dence on coins. The name of the god ME2f, or 
MENSis also appears on coins of Antioch. 

The most memorable event in the history of An- 
tioch is the visit of Paul and Barnabas. The place 
then contained a largo nmnher of Jews. The 
preaching of Paul produced a great effect upon the 
Greeks, but the Je’vs raised a persecution against 
the Apostles, and cx|>elled them from the town* 
They, however, paid it a second visit (Acts, xiv. 21), 
and confirmed the disciples. 
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Antio(‘h was the capital of the Roman province 
Pisidia, and had the Jus Italicum. (Paulus, Dig* 
50. tit. 15. s. 8.) 

8. Ad Tauiium (A. Trphs Tanp<»), is enumerated 
by Stephanns ( 5 . v. *Aj"noxefa) among the cities of 
this name (eiri rip Tavpup Kopjuayjjrp). It is 
also mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 10. § 10). There 
seems no snfHcient evidence for fixing its position. 
Some geographers pdaee it at Aintah, about 70 miles 
K. bv E. from Aleppo. [G. L,] 

ANTIPATHIA or -EA, a town of Jllyneum 
situated on tlie right bank of the Apsiis, in a narrow 
pass. (Liv. xxxi. 27; Leake, Nurtherii Greece^ 
vol i. p. 361.) 

ANTIPATPJS (^kvrnrarpis : Rth. ^AprnrarpU 
Ti?s-),a city built by Herod the Great, and named after 
his father Antipater. It was situated in a well- 
watered and richly-wobded plain nanjed Ca.|jhar- 
saba (KeapaperdSaj al. Xa^ap^ctoa, Joseph. A nt. xvi. 5- 
§2), so called from a more ancient town, whose site 
the new city occupied. (Ib. xiii. 15. §1.) A stream 
ran round the city. Alexander Jannaens, when 
threatened wdth an invasion by Antiochus (Dionysus), 
drew a deep trench between this place, which w’as 
situated near the mountains, and the sea at Joppa, 
a distance of 1 20 stadia. The ditch was fortified witli 
a wall and towers of wood, which were taken and 
burnt by Antiochus, and the trench was filled up. 
(^B. J”. i. 4. § 7 ; comp. Ant. xiii. 15- § 1.) It lav on 
the road between Caesiireia and Jerusalem, (ii. X 
ii. 19. § 1.) Here it was that the escort of Hoplites, 
who had accompanied St. Paul on his noctunnil 
journey from Jeriisalem, left him to proceed witli 
the horsemen to Caesareia. (^AcL% xxiii. 31.) Its 
ancient name and site is still jn-cfcrvetl by a Jhisliiii 
village of considerable sue, built entirely of mud, on 
a slight circular emhienco near the western hills of 
the coast of Palestine, about three hours north <3f 
Jaffa. No iTiins, nor indeed the least vestige of 
antiquity, is to be discovered. The water,, too, has 
entirely disappeared. (Mr. Eli Smith, m MMio-’ 
theca Sacra, 1843, p. 493.) FG. W.) 

ANTIPHELLUS(ArTt>€AXos: Eth. 'Aj^t<peA- 
KlrT]s oxA^AvrifeKKelrriS'. Antephelo or Andijilo)„ 
a town of Lycia, on the south coast, at the head of 
a hay. An inscription copied by Fellows at tins 
place, contains the ethnic name ANTI4>EAAEiTOT 
^Discoveries in Lycia, p. 186). The little theatre 
of Antiphellns is complete, wnth the exception of 
the proscenium. Fellows gives a page of drawings 
of specimens of ends of sarcophagi, pediments, aiid 
doors of tombs. Strabo (p. 666) incorrectly pkees 
Antiphellns among the inland towns. Beautbrt 
(Kararmnia, p. 13) gives the name of Vathy to- 
the bay at the head of ■which Aitiphellus stands, 
and he '^'as the discoverer of this ancient site 
There is a ground-plan of Antiphelius in SpratFa 
Lycia. There are coins of Autipiiellus of the im- 
perial pewiod, with the epigraph 
Nothing is known of the history of this place. 

PhedI/US (4>€AAos) is mentioned by Strabo with 
Antiphellns, Fellows places the site of Plieihm 
near a village called Saaret, WNVV. of Antiphellns, 
and sepirated from it by mountains. He found on 
a summit the remains of a town, and inscriptions 
in Greek characters, but too much defaced to be 
legible. Spvatt {Lycia, vol i. p. 66) places the 
Fyri’haof Pliny (v.27) at Saairei, and this position 
agrees better -with Pliny’s words : “ Antiphellos 
quae quondam Habessus; atque in rocessu Phelius; 
deinde Pyrrha itemqiie Xanthns,” Sec. It Is mom 
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consistent n-ith tliis passage to look for Pliellus 
north of Antiphellus, than in any other direction ; 
and the ruins at Tclioohoorhje^ north of Antiphel- 
lus, on the spur of a mountain called Fdlerdaffh^ 
seem to be those of Fhellas. These ruins, 'tv’hich 
are not those of a large town, arc described in 
Spratt’s Lycia, [d. L.] 

ANTIPHRAE {^Kv'rt<ppai, Strab. xvii. p, 799; 
^h-vrlippa^ Ste}>h.B., FtoL; ’Aj'“Tz^pw,Hierod-p.734; 
Etlid hvTKppaios), a sirsall iiilan.! towni of the Libyae 
Komos, not far from the sea, and a little of 
Alfixandria, celebrated fur its poor “ Libyan wine,” 
which was drunk by the hover classes c)f Alexandria 
mixed witli sea-water, and which seems to have 
been an inferior description of the “ Jla^-eotic wine ” 
of Virgil and Horace (^Georg. ii. 91, Carm. i,37. 14; 
comp. Ath. i. p. 33, Lucan, x. IGO). [P. S,] 
ANIl'POLlS QhvTiTtoKisi Eth, Antipolitanus: 
An'ihes)^ a town in Gallia Xarbonensis. L’Anville 
(Xatice^ &c.) observes that he believes that this 
town has pweserved the name of Aniihoid in the 
Ifroven^tl idiom. It W'as founded by the Greeks of 
Mas^alia {Mm'seiUe) in the country of the Deciates; 
and it was one of the settlements whidi ]\las,salia 
established with a view’ of checking the Salves and 
the Ligurians of the Alps. (Strab. p. 180.) It 
W'as on tlie maritime Ponian road which ran along 
this coast. Antibes is on the sen, on tlie east side 
of a small pcnin.siila a few -niiles W. of the mouth of 
the Yams {Var), It contains the remains of a 
theatre, and of some Boman constructions. 

Strabo states (p. 184), that though Antipolis was 
in Gallia Karbonensis, it was released from the 
jurisdiction of iMassalia, and reckoned among the 
Italian towns, while INicaea, wdiich w'as east of the 
Var and in Italy, still remained a dej)endency of 
Massalia. Tacitus (Hist, ii. 15) calls it a muni- 
cipium of Karboiiensis Gallia, which gives us no 
exact information. Pliny (iii. 4) calls it “ op- 
j)idum Latininn,” by wdiidi he means that it liad 
the Jus Latium or Latinitas ; but tlie jassage in 
Strabo has no precise meaning, unless w'C suppose 
tliat Antipolis had the Jus Italicuin. Antipolis, 
how'ever, is not mentioned with the twm Gallic cities, 
Lugdunum and Vienna (Dig. 50. tit. 15. s. 8), 
whi’cli were Juris Italici ; and we may perhaps, 
though with some hesitation, take the statement of 
Fliny in preference to that of Strabo. 

There are coins of Antipolis. It seems to have 
had some tunny fisheries, and to have prepared a 
pickle (murk) for fish. (Plin. xxxi, 8; Martial, 
xiii. 103.) [G. L.3 

ANTIQlTATvIA (Ant. Itin. p. 412: Anteqmra)^ 
a inunicipiurn of Hispania Baetica. Its name oc- 
curs in the form Aiiticaria in inscriptions, and 
there is a coin with the legend antik., the reference 
of wliich to this place Eckhcl considers very doubt- 
ful. (Miiratori, p. 1020, nos. 3, 4; Flores, J/cJ. 
de Esp. vol. ii. p.633; Ecddiel, vol. i. p. 14; Baschc, 
S, V. AXTIK.) [P. B.] 

ANTma-JirM. [Achaia,p. 13,aJ 
AHTISSA (‘'AvTiocra: Eth, Amo/raros), a city 
of the island I.c>bos, near to Cape Sigrium, the 
western point of Lp.sbo.s (Stepb. B. 5 .i\''Aj/TiO€ra, 
following Strabo, p. 618). 'fhe place luiii a harbour, 
'fhe ruins found by Pocoeke at Culm Limmonm^ 
a little KE. of ca|e Sigri, may be those of Antissa. 
Tins phice w'us tlie birtli-placo of Terparider, who 
is said to be the inventor of tlio seven-stringed lyre. 
Antissa joined the ifytiienaeans in their revolt 
from Athens in the Peloponnesian war B. c. 428, 
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and successfully defended itself again.'^t the Me- 
thyranacuns who attacked it; but after Mytileno 
had been compelled to surrender to the Athenians, 
Antissa wnis recovered by them also (Time. iii. 18, 

' 28). Antissa was destro}'ed by the Homans after 
the conquest of Perseus, king of Macedonia (b. C’. 
1 68), because the Antissaeans had I’cceived in their 
port and given sup]tlies to Antoiior, the admiral of 
Perseus. The j.oople were removed to Methjnma. 
(Liv, xlv. 31 ; Plin. v. 31.) 

Myrsiliis (quoted iy birabo, p. 60) sai’s, iluit 
Anissa W'as once an island, and at that iime Lesbos 
W'as callerl Issa; so that Aniissa was riavned like 
many oilier }daces, Anliparos, Antij.liellus, and 
others, W'ith reference to tlie name of an oppe.-jite 
place. Pliny (ii. 89) places Antissa among the 
lands rescued from the sea, and joined to the main- 
land; and Ovid (MtL xv. 287), where he is speak- 
ing of the changes wliich the earth’s siirfrce has 
undergone, tells the same stoiy. In another passiigo 
(v. 31), W'here he enumerates the ancient CiUncs of 
Lesbos, Pliny mentiuns Lasia, but not Lssa. La>ia, 
how'ever, may be a corrupt W'ord. Steplinniis {a. a, 
''lo'crcc) makes Issa a city of Lesbos. It is possible, 
then, that Antissa, when it was an island, may 
have had its name from a place on the mainland of 
Lesbos opposite to it, and called Issa. [G. L.] 
AKTITAUBUS. [Taurus,] 

A'KTIUM (Avtiov, Strab. Dion, Hal. 8:c.: later 
Greek writers have '"hvOiov^ Procop. Phili^tr. : 
Eth. Antias, -ntis), one of the most ancient and 
powerful cities of Latium, situated on a promontory 
, or projecting angle of the sea-coast, at the distance 
of 260 stadia from Ostia (Strab. v. p. 232), and 
38 miles from Home. It is still called Porto 
d'Anzo. Tradition ascribed its fouiKhition, in com- 
mon W’ith tiiat of Ardca and I’usciiimn, to a sou 
: of Ulysses and Circe (Xenag. ap. Dion, llai. i. 72 ; 
Steph. B. $. r.), while others referred it to Ascauins 
(Solin. 2. § 16). It seems priibable that it was one 
of those Latin cities in w'hich the Pela'^gian element 
pre]Xjnderated, and that it owed its origin to that 
people. (Xiebiihr, vol. i. p, 44.) In con.'^equence 
of its advantageous maridine posiiiun the inhabit- 
ants seem early to have devoted tliiunselves to 
commerce as well as piracy, and continued dowm 
to a late period to share in the jaratical practices 
of their Idndred cities on the coast of Etruria. 
(Strab. 1. c.) It seems doubtful whether, in early 
times, it belonged to the Latin League: Dionysius 
represents it as first joining that confeilmey under 
Tarquinius Superbus (Dion. Hal iv. 49), 'but he. 
is cert.'dnly mistaken In representing it as then 
already a Volschui.city,^ (See Xiebulir, V(»L ii. p. 
108.) And though we find its name in the treaty 
concluded by the Bumans witii Curilmge among the 
Latin cities wdnch were subject to or tlcpfiikleiifc 
upon Borne (Pol. iii, 22), it does not appear itt 
the list given by Di;.ny.-.ius of the tli'niy tovrns 
whidi, in b. c. 493, constituted the Lnfip'l.eagiie. 
(Dion. Hal v. 61.) That mithor, limvever, repre- 
sents it as sending assistjujce to the Latin.s Ix-foro 
the buttle of Begillus (vi. 3), and it was probably 
at that time still a Latin city. But within a few 
years aftanvards it must have fallen into the hands 
of the Volseians, m we find it hence fi>rth taking 
an active piri in thdr wars ogaiiist tlie Latins and 
Eomims, until in the yonr b", c. 4138 ifc wm takm 
by the ktter, ■who sought to secure it by sending 
thither a colony. (Liv. ii. 33, 63, 63, Iii. 1; Dion, 
Hal vi. 92, ix. 58, 59; Klebuhr, vol. ii pp. 246 — ■ 
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248.) A few j'ears afterwards, however (b.c. 459), 
Antiiim again revolted,* and though it is represented 
bj the annalists as having been reconquered, this 
appears to be a fiction, and we find it ■from hence- 
fonvard enjoying complete independence for near 
120 years, during whi(di period it rose to great 
opulence and power, and came to be regarded as the 
chief city of the Volscians, (Liv. iii. 4, 5, 23 ; 
Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 254, 255.) During the fonner 
part of this period it con finned on friendly teniis 
with Rome ; but in b. c. 406, wb find it, for a short 
time, joining with the other Volscian cities in their 
hostilities : and after the invasiesa of the Gauls, the 
Antiaians took the lead in declariiig Tvur against 
the Romans, whioli they waged almost without 
iiiteniiission for 13 years (b.c. 886 — 374), until 
repeated defeats at length compelled them to sue 
for peace. (Liv. iv. 59, vi. 6 — 33; Niebuhr, voLii. 
q:)p. 465, 583 — 593.) Notwitlistaiiding this lesson, 
they again provoked the hostility of Rome in b. c. ; 
348, by sending a colony to Satrieuxn; and in the j 
great Latin War (b. c. 340 — 338) they once more i 
took the lead of the Volscians, in uniting tlieir arms 
with those of the Latins and their allies, and shared . 
in their defeats at Fedum and Astnva. Their de- ' 
fectioii was severely punished ; tliey wx-re deprived j 
of all their ships of war (the beaks of which sciwed 
to adorn the Rostra at Rome), and prohibited from 
all maritime commerce, while a Roman colony w'as 
sent to garrison their towm. (Liv. vii. 27, viii, 1, 
12 — 14; Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 128, 140 — 144.) 

From this time Antium figures only in history as 
one of the maritime colonies of Ifome (Liv. xxvii. 
38, xxxvi. 3); but Strabo states, tliat the iiiliabit- 
ants did not discontinue their jiratical habits even 
after they liad become subject to Rome, and that 
Alexander the Great, and Demetrius (Poliorcetes), 
successively sent embassies to complain of their 
depredations. (Strab. v. p. 232.) It w*as taken by 
Marius during the civil \vars (Appian. B, €. i. 69); 
imd suffered severely from the ravages of his fol- 
lowers (Liv. Epit. box.), but appears to have 
quickly recovered, and became, during the latter 
days of tlie Republic, as wxll as under the Roman 
Empire, a favourite place of resort with wealthy 
Romans, who adorned both the town and its neigh- 
bourhood with splendid villas. (Strab. 1. c.) Among 
others, Cicero liad a villa here, to which he re- 
peatedly alludes. (Ad Att. ii. 1, 7, 11, &c») Nor 
W'as it less in favour with the emperors themselves ; 
it was here that Augustus first received from the 
people the title of “ Pater Patriae (Suet. Aug. 58); 
it was also the birth-place of Caligula (Id. Cat 8), 
as well as of Nero, who, in consequence, regarded 
it with especial favour; and not only enlarged and 
beautified the imperial villa, but established at 
Antium a colony of veterans of the praetorian guard, 
and constructed there a new and splendid j)ort, the 
remains of which are still visible. (Id. N&\ 6. 9 ; 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 27, xv. 23.) It w^as at Antium, 
also, that he received the tidings of the great con- 
fiagration of Rome. (Ibid. xv% 39.) Later em- 
prors continued to regard it with ecj^ual favour; it 
was indebted to Antoninus Pius for the aqueduct, of 
wliich some portions still remain, and Septiraios 
Severus added largely to the buildings of the im- 
perial residence. (Capitol. Ant. 8 ; Philostr. 
Vit ApoIL viii, 20.) The population and import- 
ance of the towm appear, however, to have declined; 
and though we learn that its port was still ser- 
viceable in A. D. 537 (Procop. B. i. 26), we find , 
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no subsequent mention of it; and during the middle 
ages it appears to have been wholly deserted, the 
few inhabitants having established themselves at 
Nettmo, Tim attempts made by Irmocent XII. 
and subsequent popes to rehture the port, though 
attended wntli very imperfect success, have again 
attracted a small population to tlie spot, nr.d tlie 
modern village of Foj-to d'Anzo contains aiiout .500 
inhabitants. 

Antium was celebrated for its teiriple of Fortune, 
alluded to by Ibjmce ((/* J/iva fjndmL qvae ngu 
Antiu77i, Hor. Carm. i- 35 ; Tac. Ami. iii. 71), 
which wxis one of the wealthiest in latium, on 
which account its treasures were I.-iiti und. r con- 
tribution by Octavian in the war against L. An- 
tonius in b. c. 41 (x\ppian. B. C. v. 24), as W(*li as 
for one of *Aescuhi]dus, wIktc the ^ud was said to 
liave landed on his way from Epidaiirus to itome 
(Yah Max. i. 8. § 2; Ovid. Jlet. xv. 718). lha 
neighbouring small town of Xeifmia pn-obably derivijs 
its name from a teinplo of Neptune, suc*h as would 
naturally bekuig to a city so much devoted to mari- 
time pursuits. The same place is generally srq>- 
posed tt) occupy the site of the aneiont Cexo, wdiich, 
as we learn from Livy and Dionyshus, served as the 
naval station and arsenal of Antium (Liv. ih 63 ; 
Dion. Hal. ix. 56.) Besides this, several other towns, 
as Longula, Polliisca, and Satricum, were dependent 
upon Antium in the clay.s of its greatest powder. 

The only remains of the ancient Latin or Volscian 
city are some trifling fragments of its walls; it ap- 
IXJars to have occupied the hill a little to the N. of 
the modern town, and a short distance from the sea. 
The extensive ruins wdneh adjoin the ancient pn-t, 
and extend along the sea-const for a considerable 
distance on each side of the promontory, are wholly 
of Roman date, and belong either to the imperial 
villa, or tq tliose of private individuals. The greater 
part of tliase immediately adjoining the outer mole 
may be referred, from the style of their construction, 
to tJie reign of Nero, and evidently formed part of 
his palace. Excavations which have been nrade, 
from time to tiir.e, among tliese ruins, have brought 
to light numerous works of art of the first order, 
of which the nnost celebrated are the statue of the 
Apollo Belvedere, and that commonly known as the 
Figlifing Gladiator. (Nibby, JHntorni di Moma^ 
voLi. p. 187.) The remains of the port constructed 
by Nero, which are extensive and well preserved, 
prove that it was w'holly aidificial, and formed by 
two moles, the one projecting immediately from the 
extremity of the promontory, the other opposite to 
it, enclosing bertveen tliem a basin of not less than 
two miles in circumferincc. Great part, of this is 
now filled with sand, but its circuit may still he 
readily traced. Previous to the const mctioii of this 
great work, Antium could have had no regular i>{>rt 
(Strabo -expressly tells us that it had none), and 
notwithstanding its marithno greatness, was pro- 
bably content with the beach below the town, which 
was partially sheltered by the projecting headland 
on the W. Tlie ruins still visible at Antium are 
fully described by Nibby (Lintomi di vol. i. 
p. 181 — 197); of the numerous inscriptions which 
have been found there, the most imprtant ai-e given 
by OrelH (Nos. 2273, 2648, 3180), and by Nibby 
(I. c.). Among them is a valuable fragment of an 
ancient calendar, which has been repeatedly pub- 
lished: for the first time by A^olpi (Tahda ''Antki- 
ima, 4to. Romae, 1726), and by Orelli (vol. ii. 
pp, 394 — 405.) 
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AORNUS. 


Q. Valerius, tlie Rouiaii annalist, was a native of 
Aniium, from whence he derived the surname of 
Antkis, by which lie is commonly known. [E.H.B.] 

AHTIVESTAEUM. [Bei^lerium.] 

ANTONA. [Aufona.] 

A^ITONENI VALLUM. [Botaknia.] 

AUTONIi^O'POLIS. [C 0 NST.V.NTIA, or Con- 

ST^VNTINA.] 

ANTRON ('Aurpdp, Horn. Strab. ; 

Bern.: JUk. 'AvrpciiPios: Fano), a town of Thessaly 
ill the district Phthiotis, at the entrance of the 
Jilaliac gulf, and opi^osite Oreiis in Euboea. It is 
mentioned in the Iliad (ii. 697) as one of the cities 
of Frotesilaus, and also in the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter (489) as imder the protection of that god- 
dess. It was purchased by Philip of Macedon, and 
was taken by the Komans in their war with Perseus. 
(Dem. PhiL iv. p. 133, Reiske; Liv. xiii, 42, 67.) 
It probably owed its long existence to the composition 
of its roefe, "which fuznished some of the best mill- 
stones in Greece; hence the epithet of xerp'^cis given, 
to it in the hymn to Demeter (I c.). Off Antixm 
^vas a sunken rock {epfia v<pdkov) called the ^Ovo$ 
’Avrp&voSj or mill-stone of Antron. (Strab- p. 435 ; 
Steph. B. s, V. ; Hesjeb. s. v. MuA?? ; Eiistatb, in IL 
L c . ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 349.) 

ANTUNNACUM {A ndernacli), a Roman post on 
the left bank of the Rhine, iu the territory of tlie Ubii. 
[Trevirl] It is placed in the Itineraries, on the 
road tliat ran along the ^Yest bank of the river ; and 
it is also placed by Anmianus blarceliinus (xviii, 2) 
between Borma (Borin') and Bingiurn (Bingen), in 
his list of the seven towns on tlie Rhine, wliich Ju- 
liauus i*epaired during his govenmient of Gaul. 
Antunnacum had been damaged or nearly destroyed 
by the Germans, with other towns on this bank of 
the Rliine. Antunnacum is proved by inscriptions 
to have been, at one time, the quarters of the Legio 
X. Gemiua; and the trmisitiou to the inodeni 
appellation apimrs from its name “ Antemaclxa,” 
in the Geographer of Raveima. (Forbiger, JXandhuch 
der dim Geog. vol. iii. p. 155, 248.) 

The wooden bridge which Caesar constructed 
(B.a 55) for the purpose of conveying his troops 
across the Rhine into Germsmy, was probably be- 
tween Andemoch mid CohUnz, and perhaps nearer 
Andemach. The passages of Caesar from which 
we must attempt to determine the position of his 
bridge, for he g^ves no names of places to guide us, 
are : — B. G. iv. 15, &c., vi. 8, 35. [G. L.] 

AXXAHUM or AilXA(’'A 7 foyoi^: iJiA Anxanus, 
Plin. ; Anxas, -atis, Anximius, inserr.) 1 . A city of 
the Frentani, sitmited on a hill about 5 miles from the 
Adi'iatic, and 8 from the mouth of the river Sagims 
or Semgro. It is not mentioned in history, but is 
noticed both by Pliny and Ptolemy among the cities 
of the Frentani; and from numerous inscriptions 
w’hich liave been discovered on the site, it appears to 
have been a municipal town of considerable import- 
ance. Its tenitory appears to have been assigned 
to military colonists by Julius Caesar, but it did 
not retain the rank of a colony. (Plin. Hi. 12. 
s. 17; Ptol. Hi. 1. § 65; Lib. Colon, p. 259; Zumpt, 
ik Colon, p. 307.) The name is retained by the 
moiiei-n city of Lanclano (the see of an archbishop, 
and one of the most populous and flourishing places 
in this piui of Italy), but the original site of the 
ancient city appeal's to have been at a spot called 
II Cmtcllure, near the church of Sia. Glmta, about 
a mile to the NE. of the nuHlern town, where nume- 
rous inscriptions, as tvcH as ibundutioiis and vestiges 


of ancient huildings, have been discoverctl. Other 
inscriptions, and remains of an aqueduct, mosaic 
pavements, &c., have also ])een found In the part of 
the present city still culled Anne/uao Vtcehio, wla<'h 
thus appears to liave been peopled at least under the 
Roman empire. From one of these inscriptions it 
would appc?ar that Anxanum had alremly kfcome an 
important emporium or centre of trade for nil the 
surrounding country, us it continued to he during 
the middle ages, and to which it still owes its prc'seiit 
; importance. (Romaiitdli, vol, iii. ]q>. 55 — 02 ; Gins- 
, tiniani, Biz. Geogr, vol. v. pp. 196 — 205.) The 
■ Itineraries give the distances from Anxanum to Or- 
tona at xiii. miles (probably an error for viii.). to 
Piiilanum xvi., and to Histoniiun (II F£«h>) xxv. 
(Itin. Ant. p. 313; Tab. Pout.) 

2. A town of Apulia situated on the coast of the 
Adriatic, between Sipmtma and the mouth of the 
Aufidiis, The Tab. Feut. places it at 9 M. P. from 
the former city, a distance whicli coincides with the 
Torre di RivoU, where there are some ancient re- 
mains. (Romaneiii, vol. H. p. 204.) [E. IL B.] 
ANXUR. [Taeeacixa.] 

AGONES (^Aores), the name of some of the most 
ancient inliabitants of Boeotia, who derived their 
origin fi-om Aon, a son of Poseidon. (Strab. p. 401, 
seq. ; Fans. ix. 5. § 1 ; Lycophr. 1209 ; Ant. Lib. 25 ; 
Steph. B. 8. vv. ""Aoues, Botosria.) They ap^iear to 
have dwelt chiefly in the rich plains about Thebes, 
a portion of which was called the Aonian phiin in 
the time of Strabo (p. 412). Both by the Greek 
and Roman writers Boetdia is frequently callal Aonia, 
and the adjecti\’e Aonius is usihI as synonymous 
with Boeotian. (Oallim. Bel. 75; Serv. ad Virg. 
Aen. vi. 65 ; Gell. xiv. 6.) Hence the Muses, who 
frequented Mt. Helicon in Boeotia, are called Aoiiides 
and Aoniae Sorores. (Ov. Mei.v. 333; Jiiv, vn, 
58, et alibi; cf. Miiller, Orchomenos, p. 124, seq. 
2nd ed.) 

AO'XIA. [Aones.] 

AORXUS (^^Aopvos Ttitpa, i. e. the Roch inac- 
cessible io birds). 1. In India intra Gangem, a lofty 
and precipitous rock, where the Indians of the 
country N. of tlie Indus, between it and the Coplieu 
(Cahul), and particularly the picople of Barira, 
made a stand against Alexander, n. c. 327. (Ar- 
rian. Anab. iv. 28, folk, hid. 5. § 10; Died. xvii. 
85 j Curt. viii. 11; Strab. xv. p. 68S.) It is de- 
scribed as 200 stadia in circuit, and from 11 to 16 
in height (neiurly 7000 — 10,000 feet), peiqjen- 
dicular on all sides, and with a level sununir, 
abounding in springs, woods, and cultivated ground. 
It seems to have been commonly used as a refuge 
in war, and was mgarded as impregnable, Tiie 
tradition, that Hercules had thrice failed to take it, 
inflamed still more Alexamlers constant ambition 
of achieving seeming impossibilities. By a com- 
bination of stratagems and bold attacks, which are 
related at length by the historians, lie drove the 
Indians to desert the post in a sort of panic,, and, 
setting upon them in their retreat, destroyed most 
of tliem. Having celebrated his %'ictoi 7 with sacri- 
fices, and erected on the mountain altars to Minerva 
and Victory, he established there a gaii'ison under 
the coimnand of Sisicottus. 

It is impossible to dete-imirie, with certainty, the po- 
sition of Aornos. It was clearly somewhere on the 
H. side pf the Indus, in the angle between it and tlie 
Cophcn( Cdbul). It was very near a city called Eni- 
bolima, on the Indus, the name of wiiich |K>ints to a 
jiositionat the mouth of some tributary rher. I’liis 
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seems to be the only ^^round on which Eitter places 
Embolima at the confluence of the Gophen and the 
Indus. But the whole course of the narratwe, in 
the liistorians, seems clearly to require a position 
higher up the Indus, at the mouth of the Bm'rMoo 
for example. That Aoimis itself also was clc^ to 
the Indus, is stated by Diodorus, Curtins, and 
Strabo; and though the same would scarcely he 
inferred from Aman, he says nothing potitively to 
the contrary. The mistake of Strabo, that the 
base of the rock is washed by the Indus near its 
source, is not so very great as might at first sight 
appear; for, in common with the other ancient 
geographers, he understands by the source of the 
Indus, the place where it breaks through the chain 
of the Himalaya. 

The name Aomus is an example of the signifi- 
cant appellations which the Greeks were fond of 
using, either as corniptions of, or substitutes for, 
the native names. In like manner, Dionysius Pe- 
riegetes calls Hv7iahya’'Aopvis (1151). [P. S.] 

2. A city in Bactriana. Anian (iii. 29) speaks 
of Aomus and Bactra as the largest cities in the 
country of the Bactrii. Aornus had an acropolis 
(affpa) in which Alexander left a garrison after 
taking the place. There is no indication of its site, 
except that Alexander took it before he reached 
Oreus. [0. L.] 

^ AOESI (^Aoperof: Strab., Ptol., Plin., Steph.B.), 
or ADORSI (Tao. Ann. xii. 15), a numerous and 
powerful people, both in Europe and in Asia. 
Ptolemy (iii. 5. § 22) names the European Aorsi 
among the peoples of Saimatia, between the Venedic 
Gulf (Baltic) and the Rliipaean mountains (i. e. 
in the eastern part of Pmssia), and places them 
S. of the Agathyrsi, and N. of the Pagyiitae. 
The Asiatic Aorsi ho places in Scythia intra 
Imaum, on tlie NE. shore of the Caspian, between 
the Asiotae, who dwelt E. of the moutli of the river 
liha (Volga), and the Jaxartae, who extended to 
the river Jaxartes (vi, 14. § 10). The latter is 
supposed to have been the original position of the 
people, as Strabo expressly states (xi. p. 506); 
but of course the same question arises as in the , 
case of the other great tribes found both in Euro- 
pean Sarmatia and Asiatic Scythia; and so Eich- 
wald seelcs the original abodes of the Aorsi in the 
Russian province of Vologda, on the strength of 
the resemblance of the name to that of the Finnish 
nice of tlie Erse, now found there. (Geog. d. Casp, 
Mecres, pp. 358, foil.) Pliny mentions the Euro- 
pean Aorsi, -with the Hamaxobii, as tribes of the 
Sarmatians, in the general sense of that word, in- 
cluding the “ Scytliian races ” who dwelt along the 
N. coast of the Euxine E. of the mouth of the 
Danube; and more specifically, next to the Getae 
(iv. 12. S.25, xi. s. 18). 

The chief seat of the Aorsi, and where they ap- 
pear in history, was in the country between the 
Tanais, the Euxine, the Caspian, and the Caucasus. 
Here Strabo places (xi, p. 492), S. of the nomade 
Scythians, who dwell on waggons, the Sarmatians, 
who are also Scytliians, namely the Aorsi and 
Siraci, extending to the S. as far as the Caucasian 
mountains; some of them being nomades, and 
others dwelling in tents, and cultivating the land 
((rK7]y'irai ml yecopyoi). Further on (p. 506), he 
speaks more particularly of the Aorsi and Siraci; 
but the meaning is obscured by errors in thte text. 
The sense seems to be, as given in Groskurd’s 
translation, that there were tribes of the Aorsi and 
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the Siraci on the E. side of the Palus hfaeotis 
(Sea oj* Azov), the former dwelling on the Tanais, 
and tlie latter further to the S. on the Achardeus, 
a river flowing from the Caucasus into the Maeotis. 
Both were powerful, for when Pharnaces (the 
son of Mithiidates the Great) held the kingdom of 
Bosporus, he was famished with 20,000 horsemen 
hy Abeacus, king of the Siraci, and with 200,000 
by Spadines, king of the Aorsi. But both these 
peoples are regarded by Strabo as only exiles of the 
great nation of the Aorsi, w'ho dw'elt further to the 
north (rwv aycorepo), oi EvayKAopcot), and who as- 
sisted Pharnaces wdth a still greater force. These 
more northern Aorsi, he adds, possessed the greater 
part of the coast of the Caspian, and carried on an 
extensive tr.ifiic in Indian and Babylonian merchan- 
dize, which they brought on camels from Media and 
Armenia. They were rich and wore ornaments of 
gold. 

In A. D. 50, the Aorsi, or, as Tacitus calls them, 
Adonsi, aided Cotys, king of Bospoins, and the 
Romans with a body of cavaliy, against the rebel 
Mithridates, who was assisted by the Siraci. (Tac. 
Ann . xii. 15.) 

Some modem wiitera attempt to identify tlie 
Aorsi -with the Avars, so celebrated in Byzantine 
and medieval history. [P. S.] 

AO'US, more rarely AEAS (‘'Acuor, *A^os, *A^os, 
Pol. Strab. Liv.: Alas, Hecat. ap. Strab. p. 316; 
Scylax, s. v. ’IKXvpLoi- Steph. B. s. v. Adbepajy; Yah 
Max. i. 5. ext. 2; erroneously called Anius, "'Avtos 
by Plut. Caes. 38, and Anas, "^Avas, by Dion Cass, 
xii. 45: Viosa, Vuissa, FotJiissa), the chief river 
of Illyria, or Eiirus Nova, rises in Mount Laemon, 
the northern part of tlie range of Mount Pindus, 
flows in a north-westerly direction, then “ suddenly 
turns a little to the southward of west ; and having 
pursued this course for 12 miles, between two 
mountains of extreme steepness, then recovers its 
north-western direction, which it pursues to the 
sea,’^ into which it falls a little S. of Apollonia. 
(Herod, ix. 93; Strab., Steph. B., U.€c.i, Leake, 
Eorthem Greece, vol. iv. p. 384.) The two moun- 
tains mentioned above approach veiy near each 
other, and form the celebrated pass, now called the 
Stena of the Viosa, and known in antiquity by the 
name of the Fauces Antigonenses, from its vi- 
I cinity to the city of Antigoneia. (Fauces ad An- 
1 tigoneam, Liv. xxxii. 5; ^Avriydv^Lav (XT^vd, 

Pol. ii. 5.) Antigoneia (TepeUni) was situated 
near the northern entrance of the pass at the junc- 
tion of the Aous with a river, now called Bhryno, 
Brino, or Bruno. At the termination of the pass 
on the sonth is the modem village of KlMra, a 
name which it has obviously received from its situ- 
ation. It w'as in this pass that Philip Y., king of 
Macedonia, in vain attempted to arrest the progress 
of the Roman consul, T. Quinctius Flaminintis, into 
Epirus. Philip was encamped with the main body 
of his forces on ilount Aeropus, and his general, 
Athenagoras, with the light troops on ^Mount As- 
naus. (Liv. 1. c.) If Philip was encamped on the 
right bank of tbe river, as tliere seems every reason 
for believing, Aeropus corresponds to Ilowit Trehu- 
sin , and Asnaiis to Mount NemertziTca. The pass is 
well described by Plutarch (Flmnin, 3) in a passage 
W'hich he probably borrowed fi*om Polybius. He 
compares it to the defile of the Peneius at Tempe, 
adding ** that it is deficient in the beautiful groves, 
tbe verdant forests, the pleasant retreats and mea- 
dows wMdi border the Peneius; but in the lofty 
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anti precipitous moiiiittuns, in tlie profnntlity of the 
iiarrovr fissure between tliein, in the rapidity and 
iimi^mtude of the river, in the ringle narrow path 
along the bank, the tv'o places arc exactly alike, 
lleiice it is diilicult for an army to pass under any 
hircuinstances, and iinpossillc when tlie place is 
defended by an oiieniy.” (Quoted by Leake, vul. i. 
p. 389.) It is true tluit Plutarch in this pissage 
calls the river Apsus, but the Aous is evidently 
meant- (Leake, Northern Gnece^ vul. i. pp. 31, 
seq.j 383, setj. voL iv. p. 1 16.) 

APAMEIA, -EA, or -lA (Ardp^^a; EtJf. 

/isus, Apameensis, Apaniensis, Apainenns, Apumeiis), 
1. (Kulat el-Mudik), a large city of Syria, situated 
in the valley of the Oroides, and capital of the province 
of Apaineno. (Steph. B. li. v, ; Strab. xvi. p. 752; 
Ptol. V, 15, § 19; Pestus Avienns, v. 1083; An- 
ton. Itin.; Hiorocles.) It was fortitied and enlaiged 
by Seleucus Eicator, who gave it its name after his 
wife Apama (not his iimtlier, as Ste^di. B. asserts ; 
Goinp. ritrab. p. 578). In pursuance of his policy 
of “ Heilenixing ” Syria, it bore the iMacedonian 
name of Pella. The fortress (see Groskurd’s note 
on Strabo, p. 752) was placed inxai a hill; the •vriud- 
ings of the Orontes.with the lake and inarshe.s, gave 
it a peninsular form, whence its other name of 
Xe/3p<ic7?(roy. Seleucus had liis commissariat there, 
600 elephants, with 30,000 marcs, and 300 stallions. 
The pretender, Tryphuii Diodotus, made Apamea 
the basis of his qieratiuns. (Strab. I c.) Josephus 
(Ant xiY. 3. § 2) relates, that Poinpcius marching 
south from his winter quarters, probably at or near 
Antioch, raxed the fortress of Apainea. In the 
revolt of Syria under Q. Ciiecilius Bassos, it held 
out for three years till the arrival of Cassius, b. o. 
46. (Dion. Cass, xlvii. 26 — 28 ; Joseph. B, J. i. 
10 . 1 10 .) 

In the Crusades it ^Yas still a fiourishing and 
important' place under tlie Arabic name of Fdmiehf 
and was occupied by Tanered. (Wilken, Gesch, 
(Ur Ks. vol. ii. p. 474 ; Abulfeda, Tak Syr. pjx 114, 
167.) This name and site have been Jong forgotten 
in the country. Kiebuhr heard tliat Fdmieh was 
now called Kdlat ekMudik, (Eeise^ vol. iii. p. 
97.) And Burckbai'dt( Trare/s, p. 138) found the 
castle of this name not far from the hike. Fi Taifahj 
and -fixes upim it as the site of Apamea. 

Euins of a highly ornaments^ cliai^acter, and of 
.an enormous extent, are still standing, the re- 
mains, probably, of the temples of which Sozomen 
speaks (vii. 15); part of the town is enclosed in an 
ancient castle situated on a hill; the remainder is 
to bo found in the plain. In the adjacent lake 
are the celebrated black fish, the source of much 
wealth. [E.B.J.] 

2- A city in Blesopotamia. Steplianus ($. 
Awdjueta) describes Apaineia as in the temtory 
of the Meseni, “ and surrounded by the Tigris, at 
winch place, that is Apanieia, or it may mean, in 
which country, llesene, tlie Tigris is divided ; on 
the right part there flows round a river Sellas, apd 
on the left the Tigris, having the same name with 
the large one.” It does not appear what waiter he 
is copying; but it may be Anian. Pliny (vi. 27) 
says of the Tigri-s, “ that around Aparaeia, a town 
of Meseiie, on this side of the Babylonian j^Ieuceia, 
125 miles, the Tigris being divided into two channels, 
by one channel it flows to the south and to Seleuceia, 
washing all along hlesene; by the other channel, 
turning to the north at the back of the same nation 
(Jlesene), it divides the jhiins called Catichac: when 
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I the W'aters have united again, the river is cal-cil 
i Pasiligris.” There was a }>lace near Stdeuce culled 
I Coche (Amm. Marc. xxiv. 5, and the notes of Va- 
lesius and Linclebrog) ; and the site of Seleuceia 
is below BaffiJud. Thc.se are the only points in tlie 
description that are certain. It seems difiiciilt to 
explain the passage of Pliny, or to detennine the 
jn-uhable site of Apaineia. ft cannot he at Kcmm^ 
ns some supiiose, wlicrc the Tigris and Eiuhrates 
meet, for butli StepLairas and Pliny place Apamria 
at the point where the Tigris is di\’idt?d. Pliny 
places Digba at Korna^ in riija Tigris circa cun- 
fiuentes,” — at the junction of the Tigris and tlie 
Euphrates. 

But Pliny has another Apanieia (vi. .31), whlsh 
w’as surrounded by the Tigris: and he places it in 
Sittucene, It received the name of Apumeia fumi 
the mother of Anliochus Soter, the first of the 8e- 
leuchhte. Pliny adds: “ hucc dividitnr Areliiw ” as 
if a stream flowed tlirongli tlie town. DAnville 
(L'Fnphraie et le Tigre) sup]MXsos that tins Apanieia 
was at the pint where the iJtjcii, now dry, bnniehed 
off from the Tigris. D'Anville places, the Itifurcatiuii 
near StmarraJiy and there he pnt.s Arjimieia. But 
Lynch (Lo7ido}i Geog, .Journal^ vol. ix. p. 473) 
shows that tlie Dljell branched off near Jibharah, a 
little north of 34P N. lat. He supposes that the Idjeil 
once swept the end of the liledian wall and flowed 
between it and Jibharah. Somewhere, then, about 
this place Apameia may have been, for this pinf of 
the bifurcation of the Tigris is one degree of latitude 
N. of Seleuceia, and if the course of the river is 
measured, it will probably be not far from the dis- 
tance which Pliny gives (exxv. M. P.). The Mc- 
sene tlicn was between the Tigris and the Dljtil; or 
a tract called Mesene is to be placed there. The 
name Sellas in Steplnmus is probably corrupt, and 
the last editor of Stephanus may have done wrung 
in preferring it to the reading Dtdas, which is nearer 
the name Dljell. Ifiiny may mean the same place 
Apameia in both the extracts that have been given ; 
though some suppose that he h sjx^aking of two 
different places. 

3. In Osrhoene, a town on the left bank of the 
Euphrates ojipositc to Zeugma, founded by Seleucus 
Hieator. (Piin. v. 21.) A bridge of boats kept up 
a communication between Zeugma and Aparaeia. 
The place is now^ lium-lcala. 

4. (Medmia^ Mutanm\ in Bithynia, was origi- 

iially called VLvpKua, (Steph. B. a. v, Araaexa), 
and was a colony from Colophon. (Plin, v. 32.) 
Pliilip of Macedonia, the father of Perseus, took tlie 
town, as it appears, during the war which he carried 
on against the king of Pergamus, and he gave the 
place to Pmsias, his ally, king of Bithjraia. Pru- 
sias gave to Myrlea, which thus became a Bltliy- 
Ilian tow-n, the name of }n.s wife Apameia, Tlie 
I»lace w’as on the S. caast of iho Gulf of Cius, and XAV. 
of Prusa. The lioraaiis made Apameia a colony, 
apparently not earlier than the time of Angnstiis, 
or perhaps Julius Caesar; the epigraph on the coins 
of the lioman period contains the title Julia. The 
coins of the period before the Eoman dominion have 
the epigraph MupAeoi'cta/. Pliny (Ep. 

' X. 56), when governor of Bithynia, asked for the 
directions of Trajan, as to a claim made by this co- 
lonia, not to have their accounts of receipts and ex- 
penditure examined by the Eoman governor* From 
a passage of LT])ian (Dig. 50. tit. 15. s. 1|) we 
learn the fonn Ajiamena: est in Bithynia colonia 
Apamena.” 
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5. (*H Ki§a»T(Js), town of Phrygia, bailt near 
Cdaenac by Ant iot-hus ?Soter, and named after Ws 
mother Apama. Strabo (p. 577) says, tliat “ the 
town lies at the source (eV^uAafs) of the Marsyas, 
and the river flows through the middle of the city, 
having its origin in the city, and being earned down 
to the snbnrbs with a violent and precipitous caiTent 
it joins the Maeandcr/’ This passage may not be 
free from corruption, but it is not improved by 
Groskurd’s emendation (German TransL of Strabo j 
vol. ii. p. 531). Strabo observes that the Macander 
receives, before its junction with the Marsyas, a 
stream called Org^^s, which flows gently through a 
level country [hlAEA^TDER]. This rapid stream is 
called Catarrhactes by Herodotus (vii. 26). The 
site of Apaineia is now fixed at Demir, where there 
is a river corresponding to Strabo’s description (Ha- 
iiiilton, Researches^ vol. ii. p. 499), Leake 
(Asia Alinorj p. 156, &c.) has collected the ancient 
testimonies as to Apaineia. Arundeli (Discovanes^ 
’p’d. i. p. 201) was the first who clearly saw 
that Apameia must be at Denair; and Ms conclu- 
sions are contimed by a Latin inscription which he 
found on the fragment of a white marble, which re- 
corded the erection of some monument at Apameia 
by the negotiatores resident there. Hamilton copied 
several Greek inscriptions at Denair (Appendix, 
vol. ii.). The name Cibotus appears on some coins 
of Apameia, and it has been conjectured that it was 
so called from the wealth that w'as collected in this 
great emporium; for /ctSwrds is a chest or coffer. 
Pliny (v. 29) says that it was first Celaenae, then 
Cibotus, and then Apameia; which cannot be tpiitc 
correct, because Celaenae was a difierent place from 
Apameia, though near it. But there may have 
been a place on the site of Apameia, w'hich ivas 
called Cibotus. There are the remains of a theatre 
and other ancient ruins at Denair, 

When Strabo wi-ote Apameia was a place of great 
trade in tlie Koman province of Asia, next in im- 
portance to Ephesus. Its commerce was owdng to 
its position on the great road to Cappadocia, and it 
was also the centre of other roads. Wlien Cicero 
W'as proconsul of Cilicia, b. o. 51, Apameia was 
within his jurisdiction (ad Fam. xiii. 67), but the 
dioeccsis, or conventus, of Apameia was afterwards 
attached to the province of Asia, Pliny enumerates 
six towns which belonged to the conventus of Apa- 
meia, and he observ’'es that there were nine others 
of little note. 

The country about Apameia has been shaken by 
earthquakes, one of which is recorded as having 
happened in the time of Claudius (Tacit. Ami. 
xii. 58) ; and on this occasion the payment of taxes 
to the Romans was remitted for five years. Nico- 
laus of Damascus (Atlicn. p. 332) records a violent 
earthquake at Apameia at a pre\dous date, during 
the Mithridatic war: lakes a])})eared where none 
were before, and rivers and spungs; and many which 
existed before disappeared. Strabo (p. 579) speaks 
of this great catastrophe, and of other convulsions 
at an earlier period. Apameia cojfiinuod to be a 
prosperous town under the Roman empire, and is 
enumerated by Hierocles among the episcopal cities 
of Pisidia, to which division it had been transferred. 
The bishops of Apameia sat in the councils of Hi- 
caea. Arundeli contends that Apameia, at an early ' 
period in the history of Christianity, had a phurch, j 
and he confinns this opinion by the fact of there i 
being the ruins of a Christian church there. It is 
-probable enough that ChrisUanity . wiis early esta- ' 
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blished here, and even that St. Paul visited the 
place, for he went tin-oughout Phrygia. But the 
mere circumstance of the remains of a church at 
Apaineia proves nothing as to the time when Chris- 
tianity was established there. 



COI2? OF AFA.^IEL1, IS FHRYOIA. 

6. A city of Parthia, near Rhagae (/o-'y) 
Rhagae was 500 stadia from the Caspiae iThie, 
(Strab. p. 513.) Apameia was one of the towns 
built in these parts by the Greeks after the Mace- 
donian coiitpie&ts in Asia. It seems to be the same 
Apameia which is mentioned by Animiamis Mar- 
cellinus (xxiii. 6). [G. L.] 

APANK8TAE, or APENESTAE (Awermrai), 
a town on the coast of Apulia, placed by Ptolemy 
among the Dauiiian Apulians, neiir Bipontuin. 
Pliny, on the contrary, enumerates the Apae^jes- 
TiNi, pjrobably the same l>eople, among the “ Cala- 
bromm Mediterraiiei.” But it has been plausibly 
conjectured that Aniesto,” a name otherwise un- 
known, which apfteai’s in the Itin. Ant. (p. 315), 
between Barium and Egnatia, is a corruijtioii of the 
same name. If this be correct, the distances there 
given would lead us to place it at S, Vito, 2 miles 
W. of PoUgnanOy where there are some remains of 
an ancient town. (Plin. iii. 11,16; PtoL hi. 1. 
§ 16; Romanelli, vol. ii. p, 155.) [E. H. B.] 

APARNL [PAPvXr.] 

APATHTiUM, or APATUTOS 
Strab . ; ^ATrdrovpos, Steph. B., Ptol.), a town of 
the Sindae, on the Pont us Enxinus, near the Bos- 
porus Giminerius, which was almost uninhabited in 
Pliny’s time. It possessed a celebrated temple of 
Aphrodite Apaturns (the Deceiver); and there was 
also a temple to this goddess in the neighbomdng 
toivn of Phanagoria. (Strab. xi. p. 495; Plin. 
vi. 6; Ptol. V. 9. § 5; Steph. B. s. v.') 

APAVARGTICE'NE (’ATrauap/crncTjj'T?, Mid. 
Char. pp. 2, 7, ed. Hudson; ^ApriKwVy or Efapamc- 
TtKTjvij, Ptol. vi. 5. § 1 ; Afavoutexe, ITin. vi. 
16. s. 18; Zapaortene, Justin, xli. 5), a district 
of Parthia, in the south-eastern part of the country, 
■with a strongly fortified city, called Dareimn, or 
Dara, built by Arsaces I., situated on the mountain 
of the Zapaorteni. (Justin. 1. c.) 

APEXNPXUG MOXfS (6 rrb ^Aniv- 

VLVOV bpos. The singular form is generaMy used, in 
Greek as 'well as Latin, but both Polybius and 
Strabo occasionally have rd "A-n-hviPa 6 p 7 }. In 
Latin the singular only is used by the best wriicrs). 
TlmApemiznespi chum of mountains wMch traverses 
almost the whole length of Italy, and may be con- 
sidei-ed as constituting the backbone of that coun- 
try, and determining its configuralion and physical 
characters. The name is probably of Celtic origin, 
and contains the root Pen, a head or height, which 
is found in all the Celtic dialects. - Whether it may 
originally have been applied to some particular mass 
or gimp of mountains, from which it -was subse- 
quently extended to the wiiule cluihi, as the singular 
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form of tlie same might leiid us to suspect, is tin- 
certaia: bat the more extensive use of the name is 
ftilij established, when it first appeal's m liktory. 
The general features and direction of the chain are 
■well described both by Polybius and Strabo, who 
speak of the Aixjnniries as extending from their 
junction •with the Alps in au unbroken range almost 
to the Adriatic Sea; but turning off as they ap 
preached the coast (in the neighbourhood of Arirai- 
nuni and Ancona), and extending from tlienee 
throughout the whole length of Italy, through 
Barnniutn, Lucania, and Brattium, until they ended 
at the promontory of Leucopetra, on the Sicilian 
Sea. Polybius adds, that throughout their course 
from the plains of the Padus to their southern ex- 
tremity they fonned the dividing ridge between the 
waters which flowed respectively to the Tyrrhenian 
and Adi-iatie seas. The same tiling is stated by 
Lucan, whose poetical description of the Apennines 
is at the same time distinguished by geograjihical 
accuniey. (Pol. ii. 16, hi. 110;- Stiab. ii. p. 128, 
V. p, 211; Ptol-hi. l.§ 44; Lucan, ii. 396 — 438; 
Glaudiau. cfe F/. Cons. Hon. 286.) But an accu- 
rate knowl^ge of the course and physical characters 
of this range of mountains is so necessary to the 
clear comprehension of the geography of Italy, and 
the history of the nations that inhabited the difte- 
reiit provinces of the peninsula, tliat it w^ili be de- 
sirable to give in tliis pkce a moiu detailed acorant 
of the physical geography of the Apnnines, 

There w'as much difference of opinion among 
andent, as well as modem, geographers, in regard 
to the point they assigned for the commencement 
of tlm A|>enmnes, or rather for their junction with 
the Alps, of which they may, in fact, be considered 
only as a great offshoot Polybius describes,- the 
Apennines as extending almost to the neighbourhood 
of Massilia, so that he must have comprised under 
this appeiiation all that part of the Maritime Alps, 
wliich extend along the sea-coast to the west of 
Oenoa, and even beyond Nice towards Marseilles. 
Other writers fixed on the port of Hercules Monoecus 
(^Monaco') as the jxunt of demai’cation: but Strabo 
extaids tlie name of the Maritime Alps as far E. as 
Vada Sabbata ( Fatfo), and says that the Apennines 
begin about Oenoa: a distinction apparently in ac- 
cordance ’^vitli the usage of the Eomans, who fre- 
quently ajiply the name of the hlaritime Alps to the 
country of the Ingamii, about Albenga. (Liv. 
xxviii- 46; Tac. Hkt. ii. 12.) Nearly the same 
distinction has been adopted by the best modem 
geographers, who have regarded the Apeuninos as 
commencing from the neighbourhood of Savona^ im- 
mediately at the back of which tiie range is so low 
that the pass between that city and Cm'care^ in the 
valley of the Hormida^ does not exceed the height 
of 1300 feet. But the limit must, in any case, be 
mi arbituu-y one: there is no real break or inter- 
rupliou of the mountain chain. The mountains be- 
hind Genoa itself are still of very moderate elevation, 
but after that the range iiicreastK; rapidly in height, 
as well as breadth, and extends in a broad unbroken 
imiss almost in a direct line (in an ESE. direction) 
till it approaches the coast of the Adriatic. Through- 
out this jiart of its course the range forms the 
southern limit of the great plain of Northern Italy, 
which extends without interruption from the foot of 
the Ai^umines to that of the Alps. Its highest 
summits attain an elevation of 5000 or 6000 feet, 
wiiile its average lieight ranges between 3000 and 
40i!,H) fret. Its iiurJiern declivity presents a re- 
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markable uniformity: the lung ranges of hills which 
descend from the central ciuim, nearly at right 
angles to its direction, constantly approaching within 
a few miles of tlie straight line of the Via Aemilia 
throughout its whole length from Ai-iminum to 
Placentia, but without ever crossing it. On Its, 
southern side, on the contrary, it sends out several 
detached arms, or lateral range'?, some of which 
attain to an elevation little inferior to that of the 
central chain. Such is the lofEy* and rugged rang'e 
wliich separates the vallies of tlie Macra and Ausor 
(^Serchio), and contains the celebrated marble quar- 
ries of Currum; the liighest point of wHch (the 
Pmo Uccello') is not less than 5800 i»t above 
the sea. Similar ridges, though of somewhat less 
elevation, divide the upper and lower vallitt of the 
Amus from each other, as well as that of the Tiber 
from the former. 

But after appimcljing within a shoii distaneif of 
the Adriatic, so as to send down its hnver slopes 
within a few miles of Atiminnm, tiic chain of the 
Apennines suddenly takes a turn to the SSE,, and 
assumes a directiou parallel to the emst of the 
Adiiatic, which it pi'eserves, with little alteration, 
to the frontiers of Lucania. It is in tins part of the 
range that all the highest summits of the Apeniines 
are found: the Monti deUa Sibilla, in which are 
the sources of the Nar (Neva) rise to a height of 
7200 feet above the sea, while the MonU Como^ 
or Gran Sasso (T Italia^ near Aquila^ the loftiest 
summit of the whole chain, attains to an elevation 
of 9500 feet. A little further S. is the Mmie 
Majella, a huge mountain mass between Sulmo and 
the coast of the Adriatic, not less than 9000 feet in 
bright, while the Monte Velino, N. of the Lake 
Fucinus, and nearly in the centre of the peninsula, 
attains to 8180 feet, and the Monte 2'erminillo^ 
near Leoimsm, NE. of Rieti, to above 7000 feet. 
It is especialiy in these Central Apeimincs that the 
peculiar features of the chain develope themselveas. 
Instead of presenting, like the Alps mid the more 
northern Apennines, one great unifona ridge, with 
transverse vallies leading down from it towanis the 
sea on each side, the Central Apennines constitute a 
mountain mass of very considerable braadth, com- 
posed of a number of minor ranges and groiq^s of 
mountains, which, notwithstanding great irregula- 
rities and variations, pjreserv'e a general parallelism 
of direction, and are sejxirated by upland vallies, 
some of which are themselves of considerable ele- 
vation and extent. Thus the basin of Lake Fuclnns, 
in the centre of the whole mass, and almost exactly 
midway between the two seas, is at a level of 2180 
feet above tlie sea; the upper valley of the Atemiis, 
near Amitenmm, not less than 2380 feet; while 
between the Fucinus and the Tyrrhenian Sea we 
find the upper vallies cf the Liris and the .i\nio 
running pai*ailel to one mtother, but separated by 
lofty mountain ranges from each other and from the 
basin of the Fucinus. Another peculiarity of the 
Apennines is that the loftiest summits scaraely ever 
form a continuous or connected range of any great 
extent, the highest grou]>s being frequently scpmited 
by ridges of comiiaratively small elevation, which 
afford in consequence imtiual passes across the 
chain. Indeed, the tw'o loftiest moimlain masses of 
the whole, the Gran Sasso ^ and the J^dajdla^ do 
not belong to the central or main range of the Aj[>en- 
nines at all, if this be reckoned in tfre customary 
manner along the line of the W'titer-shed between 
tht|.tvyo seas. As the Aj:>eniiiiics descend into Sam- 
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nium tliey dimniisk in height, though' still forming 
a vast mass of mountains of very irregular form and 
struct ure. 

From the Monte Kerane, near the sources of tlie 
Metaurus, to the valley of the Sagms, or Semgro, 
the main, range of the Apennines continues much 
nearer to the Adriatic than the Tyrrhenian Sea; 
so that a very narrow strij) of low country intervenes 
between the foot of the mountains and the sea on 
their eastern side, while on the west the whole broad 
tr-aet of Etruria and Latiiim separates the Apennines 
from the Tyrrhenian. This is indeed broken by 
numerous minor ranges of hills, and even by moun- 
tains of considerable elevation (such as the Monte 
Aniiata, near Radicofard)^ some of which may be 
considered as dependencies or outliers of the Apen- 
nines; while others are of volcanic origin, and 
^Yholly independent of them. To tliis last class 
belong the Mons Ciminus and the Alban Hills ; the 
range of the Volscian Mountains, on the contrary, 
now called Monti Lepini, which sepamtes the val- 
lics of the Trerus and tlie Liris from the Pontine 
Slarshes, certainly belongs to the system of the 
Apennines, which here again descend to the shore 
of the western sea between Tarraeina and Gaieta. 
From thence the western ranges of the chain sweep 
round in a semicircle around the fertile plain of 
Campania, and send out in a SW. direction the 
bold and lofty ridge which separates the Bay of 
Naples from that of Salerno, and ends in the pro- 
montory of Minerva, opposite to the island of Capreao. 
On the E. the mountains gradually locede from the 
shoms of the Adriatic, so as to leave a broad plain 
between their lowest slopes and the sea, which ex- 
tends without interruption from the mouth of the 
Frento (Fortore) to that of the Aufidiis (^Ofantoy, 
the lofty and rugged mass of Mount Garganus, which 
has been generally described from the days of Pto- 
lemy to our own as a branch of the Apennines, 
being, in fact, a wholly detached and isolated ridge. 
[Gargakus.] In the southern parts of Samnium 
(the region of the Hirpini) tJie Apennines present a 
very confused and irregular mass ; the central point 
or Icnot of which is fonned by the group of moun- 
tains about the head of the Aufidus, which lias the 
longest course from W. to E. of any of the rivers of 
Italy S. of the Padus. From this point tlie central 
ridge assumes a southerly direction, 'while numerous 
offshoots or branches occupy almost the whole of 
Lucania, extending on the W. to the Tyrrhenian 
KSea, and on the S. to the Gulf of Tarentmn. On 
the E. of the Hirpini, and immediately on the fron- 
tiers of Apulia and Lucania, rises the conspicuous 
mass of Mount Vultur, wdiich, though closely ad- 
joining the chain of the Apennines, is geologically 
and physically distinct from them, being an iso- 
lated mountain of volcanic origin. [Vultur.] 
But immediately S. of Mfc. Vultur there branches 
olf from the central mass of the Apennines a chain 
of great hills, rather than mountains, which extends 
to the eastward into Apulia, presenting a broad 
tract of barren hilly country, hut gradually declining 
in height as it approaches the Adriatic, until it ends 
on that coast in a range of low hills between Egnatia 
and Brundusium. The peninsula of Calabria is 
traversed only by a ridge of low calcareous hiUs of 
tertiary origin and of very trifling elevation, though 
magnified by many maps and geographical writers 
into a continuation of the Apennines. (Cluvei*. Iti^L 
p. 30 ,• Swinburne, Travels in iJie Ttco Sicilies^ 
voi. i. pp. 210, 211.) The main ridge of the latljir 
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approaches very near to the Tyrrhenian Sea, in the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf of Policastro (Buxentum), 
and retains this proximity as it descends through 
Bruttium ; but E. of Consentia (^Cosenzei) lies the 
great forest-covered mass of the Sila, in some de- 
gree detached from the main chain, and situated 
between it and the coast near Crotona. A little 
jfurther south occurs a remarkable break in the 
hitherto continuous chain of the Apennines, which 
appears to end abruptly near the modem riilage of 
Tirioloy so that the two gulfs of Sta Eufemia and 
SquUlace (the Sinus Terinaeus and Scylletinus) arc 
separated only by a low neck of hind, less than 
20 miles in biTadth, and of such small elevation 
that not only did the elder Dionysius conceive the 
idea of carrying a w'all across this isthmus (Strab. vi. 
p. 261), but in modem times Cliarles III, king of 
Naples, proposed to cut a canal through it. The 
mountains wliich rise again to the S. of this re- 
markable interruption, form a lofty and ragged mass 
(now called Aspromonie)^ which assumes a SW. 
direction and continues to the extreme southern 
point of Italy, where the promontory of Leucopetra 
is expressly designated, both by Stiabo and Ptolemy, 
as the extremity of the Apennines. (Stmb. v. p. 
211; Ptol. iii. 1. § 44.) The loftiest summit in 
the southern division of the Apennines is the MmU 
Polllm^ near the south frontier of Lucania, which 
rises to above 7000 feet; tlie highest point of the 
Sila attains to nearly 6000 feet, and the summit of 
Aspromonte to above 4500 feet. (For further de- 
tails concerning the geography of the Apennines, 
especially in Central Italy, the reader may consult 
Abeken, Mittel ltalien, pp. 10 — 17, 80 — 85 ; Kra- 
mer, Per Fucimr See, pp. 5 — 11.) 

Almost the w’hole mass of the Apennines consists of 
limestone ; primaiy rocks appear only in the southern- 
most portion of the chain, particularly in the range 
of the Aspronionie, which, in its geological stracturo 
and physical characters, pr<^ents much more analogy 
with the range in the NE. of Sicily, than with the rest 
I of tlxe Apennines. The loftier ranges of the ktter 
are for the most part bare racks; none of them* at- 
bun such a height as to be covered with perpetual 
snow, though it is said to lie all the year round in 
tlie rifts and hollows of Monte Majella and the 
Gran Sasso, But all the highest summits, includ- 
ing the Afonte Velino and Alonte Terminillo, both 
of which are visible from Rome, ai'e covered with 
snow early in November, and it docs not disii]>pcar 
before the end of May. There is, therefora, no ex- 
aggeration in VirgiFs expression, 

“ nivali 

Vertice se attollcns pater Apenninus ad auras,” 
Aen. xii. 703; see also Sil. Ital. iv. 743. 
The flanks and lower ridges of the loftier moun- 
tains are still, in many places, covered with dense 
woods ; but it is probable that in ancient times the 
forests w'ere fer more extensive (see Pliii. xxxi. 3. 
26) : many pjarts of the Apennines which are now 
wholly bare of trees being known to have been co- 
vered with forests in the middle ages. Pine trees 
appear only on the loftier summits: at a lower level 
are found woods of oak and beech, while chesiiuts 
and holm-oaks (ilices) clothe the lower slopes and 
vallies. The mountain regions of Samnium and the 
districts to the N. of it artbrd excellent pasturage 
in summer both for sheep and cattle, on which ac- 
count they were frequented not only by their own 
herdsmen, but by those of Ajailia, who annually 
drove their flocks from their own parched and dusty 
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jjlains to tlie upland vallics of the neighboiirin^ 
Apennines. (Varr. de IL R, ii. 1. § 16.) The 
same districts famished, like most moimttiin pas- 
turages, excellent cheeses. (Plin. xi, 42. s. 97.) 
We iiiul vciy few notices of any peculiar natural 
I>roductions of the A|)emiliics. VaiTO tells us that 
wild goats (by which he probably means the Bou- 
qiietin, or Ibex, an miirnal no longer found in Italy) 
were still niinieroiis about the Monies Fiscellus and 
Tetrica (de R. R, ii. 1. § 5.), two of the laftiest 
summits of the range. 

Very few distinctive appellations of j>arricular 
mountains or summits among tlie Apennines have 
been transmitted to us, though it is probable that 
in ancient, as well as modern, times, almost every 
conspicuous mountain liad its peculiar local name. 
Tlie i^loxs Fiscellus of Vurro and Pliny, which, 
according to the latter, contained tl:o sources of the 
Far, is identitied by that circumstance witli the 
Monti della Sihilla^ on the Irontiers of Picenuin. 
The Moxs Tetiuca {Teirkae korrentes rupes, 
Virg. Aen, vii, 716) must have been in the siime 
neighbourhood, perhaps a })art of the same group, 
but cannot be distinctly identified, any more than 
the Mons Severus of Virgil, which he also assigns 
to the Sabines. The hloxs Cuxauus, known only 
from Servius (ad Aen. x. 185), 'who calls it “ a 
moimtain in Picenuin,” has been supposed by Cluver 
to be the one now called II Gy an Sasso ; 

but this is a mere conjecture. The “ Gurqures, 
alti monies” of VaiTo (de R. R. ii. 1. § 16) ap- 
]>e4tr to have been in the neighbourhood of Eeate. 
All these apimrently belong to the lofty central 
chain of the Apennines: a few other mountains of 
inferior magnitude are noticed from their proximity 
to Borne, or other accidental causes. Such are the 
detached and conspicuous height of Mount Soracte 
(Soracte), the Moxs Lucretius (now Monte 
Gennaro^j one of the highest points of the range of 
Apemiines immediately fronting Borne and the 
l>lains of Latium ; the Mons Tifata, adjoining the 
plains of Campania, and liloxs Oallicoui, on the 
fmntiers of that country and Samniiim, both of them 
celebrated in the campaigns of Hannibal ; and the 
Moxs Taburnus, in the territory of the Gaudine 
Samnites, near Beneventum, still called Monte Tor- 
bumo. In the more southern regions of the Apen- 
nines we find mention by name of the Mons Ae- 
BURNCSj on the banks of the Sikms, and the Sila 
in Bruttium, which still retains its ancient appel- 
lation. The Hons Vultur and Garganus, as already 
mentioned, do not properly belong to the Apennines, 
any more than Vesuvius, or the Alban hiHs. 

From the account above given of the Apennines 
it is evident that the passes over the chain do not 
assume the degree of impoi*tance which they do in 
the Alps. Ill the northern part of the range from 
Liguria to the Adriatic, the roads which crossed 
them were carried, as they still are, rather over the 
bare ridges, than along the vallies and courses of the 
streams. The only dangers of these passes arise 
from the violent storms which rage there in the winter, 
and which even, on one occasion, drove back Hanni- 
bal when lie attempted to cross them, Livy’s 
striking descri|)tion of this tempest is, according to 
the testimony of modem witnesses, little, if at all, 
exaggerated. (Liv. xxi. 58 ; Kiebuhr, Vortrd^e 
iiher AUe Hinder, p. 636.) The passes through 
the more lofty central Apennines are more strongly 
marked by nature, and some of them must have 
been frequented from a ^'el•y early period as the 


natural lines of communication from one district to 
■another. Such are especially the piss from Eeate, 

■ ' by Interocrea, to tlie valley of the Atemiis, and 
thence to Teate and the coast cjf the Adrintic ; ami, 
again, the line of the Via Valeria, from the up|jer 
valley of the Anio to the Lake Fucinus, and tficiico 

■ across the passage of the Forea Carmo (lie 
■Iineus of the Itineraries) to Coriiniurn. The de- 
tails of these and the other passes of the Apeiiifires 
will be best given tinder the licsids of tlie re.-pi-cth-t* 
regions or provinces to which they belong. 

. : The range of tlie Apeniiines is, as remarked !y 
ancient authors, the .Sfairco of alniccst :i!I tis<3 rivers 
of Italy, with the cxeeprion only of the Tad us and 
its noilhern tributaries, and the streams which de- 
scend from tlic Alps into the up|jei* ppi of tlie 
Achiatic. The iimnerous rivers whieh water the 
noilheni declivity of tlie Apiniiiie chain, from tlio 
foot of the Slaritinie AI|jS to the neighbyiirhcxKl of 
Ai’iniinuin, all unite ilicir 'svatera with those of the 
Piidus ; but from the time it takes tlie great turn 
to the southward, it sends ofi' its streams on latth 
sides direct to the two seas, fonning thruuglunit the 
rest of its course the watershed of Italy. lew of 
these rivers have any great length of course, ninl 
not being fed, like the Alpine streams, from per- 
petual snows, they mostly partake much of the na- 
ture of torrents, being swollen and violent in winter 
and spring, and nearly dry or reduced to but seamy 
streams, in the summer. There are, however, some 
exceptions; the Arnus and the Tiber retain, at all 
seasons, a considerable body of water, while the 
Liiis and Vultumus both derive their origin from 
subteiTanean sources, such as are common in aU 
limestone countries, and gush fonli at once in cojtioiis 
streams of clear and limpid water. [E. H. B.] 
APERA'NTIA QkTcepavriat Eth. ^Ainpapras), 
the name of a district in the KE. of Aetoliu, pro- 
bably forming part of the territory of the Agraci. 
Stephanus, on the authority of Polybius, mentions a 
town of the same name (’ATrepob/reia), wliich ap- 
peal's to have been situated near the confluence of 
the Petitarus with the Achelous, at the mcxieni vil- 
lage of Preventza, wliich may be a coiTiiption of tlie 
ancient name, and where Leake discovered some 
Hellenic ruins. Philip V., king of Slacedonia, ob- 
tained possession of Aperantia ; but it was taken 
from him, together with Ampluloehia, by the Aeto- 
lians in b.c. 189. Aperantia is mentioned again 
inn. c. 169, in the expedition of Perseus against 
Stratus. (Pol. xxii. 8 ; Liv. xxxviii. 8, xHii. 22; 
Leake, Norihem Greece, vol. iii. p. 141.) ,, 

APEBLAE ("'AwepKai: EtL ’ATrepAefr^jy), a 
place in Lycia, fixed by the Stadiasmiis 60 siadiit 
west of Soniena, and 64 stadia west of Andriace. 
Leake (Asia Alitior, p. 188) siij'-poses Someiia to be 
the Simena of Pliny (v. 27). Aj>erlae, which is 
written in the text of Ptolemy Ajierrae,” and in 
Pliny ** Apyrae,” is proved to be a genuine name by 
an inscription found by Cockerell, at the head of 
Hassar bay, -with the Ethnic name ^ATcepXeiTiaP 
on it. But there are also coins of Gonliau with the 
Ethnic name 'ATreppaiTojp. The confusion bet%veeu 
the I and the r in the name of an insignlfic'aut place 
is nothing remarkable, [G. L.] 

APEEOTTA (’Awepowia), ii small island, which 
Pausanias describes as lying off the promontory 
Buprthniiis in Hormioiiis, and near the island of 
Hydrea. Leake identifies Baporthmus with ( 7 . 
znki and Aperopia with Dhoko. (ikms, ii. 34. 9, 

Pip. iv, 12, s. 19; Leake, rthpouniblacu, p. 284.) 


APERRAE. 

APKRRAE. [ArEKLAi:.] 

A'lR^SAS (’ATreVas: Fvhi), a Tnountain in Pe- 
lo]jonnfsns above Xeniea in the territory of Cleonae, 
wiiere Perseus is said to Lave been the first person, 
who sacrificed to Zeus Apesantins, (Leake, J/oreos, 
voL iii. p. 325; Ross, Peloponnes^ p. 40.) 

A'1'HA.CA (^A.<pmai Afka), a tonm of Syria, 
midway Ixdweeii Heliopolis and Bj’blus. (Zosim. i. 
5S.) In tlie nei"Lbourliood was a marvellous lake. 
(Comp. Senec. Quaest, Nat iii. 25.) Hero was a 
tejnple of xipliroditc, celebrated for its impure and 
abominable rites, and destroyed by Constantine. 
(Euseb. de Vifa^ iii. 55; Sozoin. n. 5.) Apliek in 
the land assierned to the tiibe of Aslier (Josliua, 

30), but wLicli they did not occupy (Judges, i. 31), 
liii'i b(;en identified v/itli it. (Winer, Peal Tf'b-rt 
art. A-phekd) Biirckhardt (Travels^ p. 25) speaks 
(>f a lake Liemcmn, 3 hours’ distance from Afka, 
]»nt could hear of no remains there. (Corap. jiaper 
])v Rev. W, Thomson, in Am. Bibliotheca Saera^ 
vul. V. p. 5.) [E. B. J.] 

APIIElv. [AniACA.] 

ATilETAE (’Aepsrai or ^A<p4rai: Nth. 
raios), a port of Magnesia in Thessaly, said to have 
derived its name from tlie departure of the Argonauts 
from it. The Persian fleet occuptied the bay of 
Aphetae, previous to the battle of Artemisium, fi‘om 
which Aphetae was distant 80 stadia, according to 
irerodotiis. Leake identifies Aphetae with the 
modem liarboiir of THke?'^ or with that between 
the island of Paled Trikeri and the main. (Herod, 
vii. 193, 196, viii. 4; Strab. p. 436: ApolL Rhod. i. 
591 ; Stepli. B. s. t?.; Leake, Norlkern Greece^ voL 
iv. p. 397, Demi of Attica, p. 243. seq.) 

APHiDNA, or APHIDEAE : 

Eth. \A(pi^va7os}, one of the twedve ancient towns of 
Attica (Strab. ix, p,397), is celebrated in theinylh- 
ical priod as the place where Theseus deposited 
Helen, entrusting her to tlic care of his friend 
Aphidnus. When the Dioscuri invaded Attica in 
search of their sister, tlie inhabitants of Deceleia in- 
foi-med tlie Lacedaemonians whore Helen wjis con- 
cealed, and showed them the way to Aplndna. The 
Dioscuri thereupon took the towm, and carried off 
their sister. (Herod, ix. 73 ; Died. iv. 63 ; Pint. Thes. 
32; Pans. i. 17. § o, 41. § 3.) Wh learn, from a 
decree quoted by Demosthenes (de Coron. p. 238), 
that Apliidna w’as, in his time, a fortified town, and 
at a greater distance than 120 stadia from Athens. 
As an Attic demus, it belonged in succession to the 
tribes Aeantis (Pint. QuaesL Symp. i. 10; Har- 
],)Ocrat. s. V. SvpyccAoai')^ Leontis (Steph. B.; Har- 
pocrat* 1. c.), Ptolemais (Ilcsycli.), and Hadrianis 
(Biickh, Corp. hiscr. 275), 

Leake, follo'wing Bhiday, places Aphidna between 
Deceleia and Eluimnus, in the upper valley of the 
riA-er Marathon, and supposes it to have stowl on a 
strong and conspicuous height named Koironi^ upon 
which are considerable remains indicating the site of 
a fortified demus. Its tlistance from Athens is about 
16 miles, half as much from Marathon, and snnie- 
tln'ng less from Deceleia. (Leake, Demi of Attica. 
p. 19, seq.) 

APIILE, or APLE, a town of Snsiaua, 60 M. P. 
below Susa, on a lake which Pliny (vi. 27. s. 31) 
calls the laem Chaldaicus, apparently a kike 
formed by tlic 1‘asiUgris. He sq)caks elsewhere 
(vi. 23, s. 26) of a lake formed by the Eulaens 
and Tigris, near Charax, that is at the head of the 
Persian Gulf; but (bis cannot be the hem ChaU 
dedens of tbc other pfissago, unless there is some 
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1 groat confusion, no iiniisiiul thing with Pliny. 
The site of Aplile is si!]»p>sai to Inu'e been ®fc 

■ Ahwaz (Ru.). It is suppoM'd to be the Aginis of 

Hearclms (p. 73, lIudsMi), tmd the Agorm of 
PtoIeriiT. . [P. S.j 

AFHKITIS. [Dascylitis.] 

APHRODPSIAS (;k<ppuhmh : Eth. ^Athpo^ 
Bicrteh,, Aphrmlisieiisis). 1. (filit'raj an ancient 
town of Caria, sltiiatw! at Ghcm or wmtli 

.of Antiocheia on the JlanioatlcT, as is prMvrd by in- 
scriptions wluels have been eo]iw| by M^venii tra- 
vellers. Drawings of the remains of Apljr*-s1iviita 
have been made by tlie ortk-r of the idicllaitli Sv 
ciety. There are the reinuiiis of an hiiiic temple of 
Aphrodite, the goddess from vdiom the place tw*k 
the name of Aphrinlisias; fifiwn of the whits nartde 
columns am still standing, A Greek iiwcnpfloii on 
a tablet records the doiiation of o!ie of the tditmm 

■ to Aphrodite and the dcimis. Fellows p. 

■ 32 ) has (!e.scribed the remains of Aphrodisks, and 
given a view of the temple. The route of Fellatt.s 
was from Anti^Kdieia on the Mae.'inder up the valley 
of the Ililosjmis, which apjieara to he the ancient 
name of the stream that j<»ins the Maramler at Ao- 
tiocheia; and Aphrodisias lies to the east of the he.ad 
of the valley in which the Musynus rises, and at a 
considerable elevation. 

Stephanu.s (s. v. hUyaXoTroXtsf says that it was 
first a city of tlie Lclegcs, and. m account of Its 
magnitude, was called Megalopolis: and it was also 
called Kinne, from Finns (see also s. — a 

confused bit of lustory, and iisefnl fur nothing except 
to show that it was probably a city of chi tuundation. 
Strabo (p. 576) as.dgn.s ii to the division of Phrygia; 
but in Pliny (v. 29) it is a Curian <-ity. anti a free 
city (Ajjhrodisiensc.i liberi) in the litJiiian senile of 
that periexL In tlie tinse of Tikn-ius, when 
was an inquiry about the right of asyU, which was 
claimed and exercised by many Greek cities, the 
Aphrodisien.st‘s relied on a deeree of the diHat<r 
Chiesar for their sendees tn his part^% awl on a 
decree of Augustus. (Tac. Ann. ili. 62.) Sherard, 
in 1705 or 1716, co]ded an inscription at Aphro- 
disias, W'hich he eomimmicated to Chishiill. whopnk 
lished it in Ids Antiquitatc& A^iaticae. This Gn'.ek 
inscription is a Consultum of the Roman semate, 
■which confims the privileges granted by the Dic- 
tator and the T riumviri to the Aphrodisienscs. The 
Consultum is also printed in C^beriiivs Tacitus, and 
elsewhere. This Consultum gives freedom to the 
demus of the riarascis and the Aphrod5siei.s. It 
also declares the te.menos of the gtddess Aphrodite 
in the city of tlie Plurascis and the Aphrfri;>ieis to 
liavc the same j-iglit.s as thetenrple of the E|.ht*>ia at 
E}>hesus; and tlje tcn.cno.s was dwiared to be an 
a,.S 3 'lmn. Plara.-^a limn, also a city of Caria, aial 
Aphroilisias were in some kind of alliance and inti- 
mate relation. There are coins of Flurasa; and 
coins with a legend of both taanes are also not 
ver}^ uncommon.” (r.c:ikc.) 
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2. A city of Cilicia. Btnphanus ( 5 . v, ’A^po- 
StcTicCs) quotes Alexander Pulyliistor, who quotes 
Zopyrus as an authority for this place, being so cAUed 
from Aphrodite, a fact which wc might assume. 
The Stadlasmus states that Aphrodisias is near^fc to 
Cyprus, and 500 stadia north of Aulion, the HE. 
extremity of Cypras, It is mentioned by Diodorus 
(xix. 61); and by Livy (xxxiii. 20) with Gora- 
cesium, Soli, and other places on tliis coast. It 
seems from Pliny (v. 27, who calls it Oppuluin 
Veneris”) and other authorities (it is not mentioned 
by Strabo) to have been situated boti-veen Celendenes 
and Sarpcdon. It was on or near a promontory also 
called Aphrodisias. The site is not certain. Leake 
supposes that the cape near the Papadula rocks w’as 
the promontoij Aphrodisias, and that some vestiges 
of the town may be found near the harbour behind 
the cape, (See also Beaufort’s Karamanm^ p. 21 1 .) 

3. A promontory on the SW. coast of Garia (Mela, 

i. 16; Piin. v. 28), between the gulfs of Schc^nas 
and Thymnias. Tlie modem name is not mentioned 
by Hamilton, who passed round it (Researches^ 
vol. ii. p. 72). It has sometimes been confounded | 
with the Gynos Serna of Strabo, which is Cape 
Yolpo. [G. L.] 

APHEODPSIAS (*A<ppodi(nds')j an island ad- 
jacent to the N. cojist of Africa, marldng the 
extent westward of the people called Giligammae 
(Herod, iv. 169). Ptolemy mentions it as one of 
the islands off the coast of Cjmenaica, calling it 
also Laea (Aata ^ ’A^poSt-n^s t^cros, iv. 4. § 14; 
Steph. B. s. V.) Scyiax (p. 45, Hudson, p. 109, 
Gronov.) places it between the Chersonesus Magna 
(the E. hea<liaiid of Cyrenaica) and Haustathmus 
(near its N. point), and mentions it as a station 
for ships. The anonymous Periplus gives its po- 
sition more definitely, between Zephyrium and 
Ghersis; and calls it a port, with a temple of 
Aphrodite. It may, perhaps, correspond with the 
bland of Ilier'a. (Mannert, vol. x. pt. 2. p. 
80.) [P. S.] 

APHEODPSIAS, in Spiiin. 1. [Gades.] 2. 
[PoRTUS Venehis.] 

APHEODPSIAS QA(ppodL(Ttas% a town in the 
S. of Laconia, on the Boeatic gulf, said to have 
been founded by Aeneas. (Pans. iii. 12. § 11, viii. 
12 . § 8 .) 

APHRODPSrUIL 1. Strab. p, 682 ; 

PtoL V. 14; ’A<pp(>5io‘idy, Steph, B. «. v,: EtU. 
’A<ppo5icrt€i)s), a city of Cyprus, situated at the 
narrowest part of the island, only 70 stadia from 
Salamis. (D’Anville, in Mmi, de Litt, voL xszii. 
p. 541.) [E. B. J.] 

2. A small jdace in Arcadia, not far from Mega- 
lopolis, on the road to Megalopolis and Tegea. (Pans, 
vui. 44. § 2.) 

3. [Ardea.] 

APHRODPSIUS MOHS (rh ^A<ppoU(rwv ijpos), 
a mountain in Spain, mentioned by Appian as a 
.stronghold of Viriathus; but in a manner insuffi- 
cient to define its position (Iber. 64, 66). [P. S.] 

APHRODPTES PORTUS. [Myos Hormus.] 
APHRODITOTOLIS, APHRODITO, VENE- 
RIS OITTDUM QAfppobtrrjs wdAij, ^A<ppoM^ 
xoAf?, Ai^poSiTO): Eth. *A4>pobtTorroKiTr}S% the 
name of several cities in %7pfc. I* Lower 
Egypt. 1. [Atakbechis,] 2. A town of the 
Komos Le4mtopolites. (Strab. xvii. p. 802.) — II. 
Jn the JlcptanomSf or Middle Egypt. Afro- 
1>1T0 (Itin. Ant p.^108 : Ad>po5tTw, Hiei'oc. p. 730, 
moimtls, but no Ru.), a considerable city 
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on the E. side of the Nile; capital of the Homos 
Aidiroilitopultes. (Strab. xvji. p. 809; Ptol) It 
was an episcopal sec, down to the Arab conquest. 
Its coins arc extant, of the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian, •with the epigraph A4>POA£ITOnOAI. 
(Easehe, s. v.) — 3. In Epjjer Egypt, or the Thebais. 

4. (I'aahtai) on the \V. side oi‘ the Nile, but at 
some distance from the river, below Ptole:uais ausl 
PanopHs; capital of the Homos Apliruditopoliies 
(Plin. V. 9, 10. s. II, Vemris itn'uni, to distin- 
guish it from Ho. 5; Stru!>. xvii. p.813; Agatiiarch. 
de Rub. Mar. p. 22; Prokcscli, Erhuiermigen, 
vol. L p. 152.) 5. (Deir, Riu), on the W. side of 
the Nile, much higher up than the foniicr, and, 
like it, a little distance from the river; in the 
Homos Hermonthites, bet'vveeii Thebes and Apol- 
lonopolls Magna; and a little KW. of Lato|»Iis. 
(PHn. V. lO.s. II.) [P.S.] 

AlHITHTTES HOMOS (6 ^A^Btrns PoyAs), a 
‘ nomos of Lower Egypt, in the Delta, mentioned by 
Herodotus, between those of Bubastis and Tania; 
but neither he nor any other writer mentions such 
a city as Aplithis. The name seems to point to 
a chief seat of the worship of Plithah, the Egyptian 
Hephaestus. (Herod, ii. 166.) [P. S.] 

A'PH YTIS (’'A^uTiy, also A(pvr7}, ''A(l>vros ; Eth, 
*A<pvrcuos^ more early ^Aipvrievs, A<pvr€v$, 'A<pvTh- 
am: A'thyto, Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
156), a town on the eastern side of the |)erunsuia 
Pallene, in iMacedonia, a little below i’otitlaea. 
(Herod, vii. 123: Time. i. 64; Strab. vii, p. 330.) 
Xenophon (Hell. v. 3. § 19) says that it |M>sse>seil 
a temple of Dionysiim, to which the Spartan king 
Agesijwlis desired to be removed before his death; 
but it was more celebrated for its temple of Ammon, 
whoso head appears on its coins. (Plat. Lys. 20; 
Paus. iii, 18. § 3 ; Steph. B. v.) 

ATI A. [Peloponnesus.] 

APFDANUS. [Enifeus.] 

APILA (Plaiayndnai), a river in Pieria in Mace- 
donia, rising in Mt. Olympus, and flowing into tlie sea 
near Heracleia. (Plin. iv. 10. s. 17 ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. pp. 405, 406.) 

APPOLAE (’ATrfoAat: Eik. ’’AmoXavos), an an- 
cient city of Latiiim, whicdi took the lead among the 
Latin cities in the war against Tarquinius Priscus, 
and was in consequence besieged and taken by that 
monarch. We are tohl that it was razed to tiie 
graund, and its inhabitants sold into slaveiy ; and 
it is certain that we find no subsequent mention of 
it in histoiy. Yet it appears to have been jire- 
viously a place of some importance, as Ll^y tells us 
the spoils derived from thence enabled Tirquin 
to celebrate the Ludi j^Iagni for the first time ; 
while, according to Valerius of Antiiiin, they fur- 
nished the funds with wliich he commenced the con- 
struction of the Capitol. (Liv. i. 35 ; Dion. Hal 
iii. 49; Valerius, ap. Plin. iii. 5. 1. 9.) 

The site of a city destroyed at so early a p*erio<l, 
and not mentioned by any geographer, can searndy 
be determined with any certainty; but Gell and 
Hibby are disposed to jilace it at a Bpot about 1 1 
miles from Home, and a mile to the S. of the Appian 
Way, where there are some remains wliich indicate 
the site of an ancient city, as well as others of later 
Roman date. The position was (as usual) a par- 
tially isolated hill, rising immediately above a small 
stream, now called the Fossa dtlle Fratocchie, 
which was crossed by an ancient bridge(dc.stnmx! in 
1832), knowm as the Ponte delh Streghe. Its 
pasitiou would thus be intcrmc<Iiate between Biv 
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Tillae on tlio E., and Poliioritun and Tellcnae os Stepli* P»jzant. s. r.; "ATroKXwtds, TIiorocl. p. 702^ 
the W, (Kibby, Dintoriii, vol. i. p. 221 ; Top<h- It. Ant. p. 160j 174: Not. Imp. Orimit c. 14.3. 
graphj of Rome ^ P- S7; Abeken, Apollonos Superinris [nrlw]), tlse modem Edfoo^ 

*p. g 9.) [E. H. B.] was a city of tbe Tht'baid, on tbe western bank of 

APIS (''ATTis), a seaport, town (Polyb. Eixc, Leg, tbo Kile, in Lat. 25° K., and about tliiiteen miles 
115) on the K. coast of Africa, about 12 or 12 miles below^the lesser Cataract. Ptolemy (/. c.) assigns 
W. of Paraetoniura, someliines reckoned to Egypt, Apollinopolis to the Hemiontiiite nnme, but it was 
and soinetimes to Mannarica. Scykx (p. 44) places more commonly regarded as tlie capital town of 
it at the W. boundary of Egypt, on the frontier of the nome Apollopjlites. rnder the Poman em- 
the brarauaridae. Ptolemy (iv, 5. § 5) mentions it perors it was the seat of a Bishop’s sec, and the 
as in the Libyac Noinos; and so does Pliny, who head-quarters of the Legio 2L Trajana. Its in- 
calls it nohilis religione Aegypii locus (v. 6, where habitants were enemies of the cnxjodila and its 
the common text makes its distance W. of Pameto- worshippers. 

nium 72 Roman miles, but one of the best MSS, gives Both the ancient city and the modern hamlet, 
12, wdiich agrees with the distance of 100 stadia in ho^vever, derived their principal reputation from 
Strabo, xvii. p. 799). It seems very doubtful two temple.s, which are considered second only 
whether the Apis of Herodotus (ii. 18) can be the to the Temple of Benderaii as sr.eeimeas of the 
same place. [P. S.] sacred structures of Egypt. I’he mtwleni Edfuo is 

APOBATHMI (’A7rd€adgot), a small place in contained within the courts, or built upon the plat- 
Argolis, near the frontiers of Cynuria, was said to form of the principal of the two tem]»lcs at Apolll- 
have been so called from Banaus landing at this nopolis. The laiger temple is in good preservation, 
spot. (Paus. ii. 38. § 4.) The suiTounding country but is partially buried by the sand, by heaps of 
■was also called Pyramia (Jlvpd}xia\ from the rubbish, and by the modern town. The smaller 
monuments in the form of pyramids found here, temple, sometimes, but improperly, called a Typho- 
fPlut. Pgrrh. 32; Ross, Reism im Pdopomies^ niiim, is apparently an appendage of the latter, and 
p. 152.) its sculptures represent the birth and education 

APO'COPA (^ATtSicoTra, Steph. B. s. t\; Peript of the youthful deity, Horus, -ivliose pai'ents Koum, 
If. Ergth. p. 9; Ptol. i. 17. § 7), hlagna and Parva, or Kneph and Athor, w’ere worshipped in the larger 
respectively (TAgoa and Cape Bedouin were edifice. The principal temple is dedicated to Koum, 

two small towns in a bay of similar name (Ptol. i. 17. ■U’hose symbol is the disc of the sun, si!pi»rted by 
§ 9), on the coast of Africa Barbaria, between the two asps and the extended wings of a vultui*e. Its 
headlands of R<aptum and Prasum. Their inhabitants sculptures represent (HoscUinif I/omm. del Cnllo, 
were Aethiopians (At^Ioires Ptol. iv, 8. p- 240, tav. xxxviii.) the progress of the Sim, 

§3). [W. Phre-PIor-Hat, Lord of Heaven, moving in Ids bark 

APODOTI. [Aetolia, p. 65, a.] (Ba?'i) through the cirtde of the Hours. The local 

APO'LLINIS PROMOKTOEIUM name of the district round AixdlinoxKdis was Hat, 

&KpQv\ in N. Africa. 1. Also called ^AiToK^diviop mid Koum was styled Hor-hat-kah, or Homs, the 
(Strab. xvii. p. 832), a promontory on the K, coast tutelary' genius of the land of Hat. This deity 
of Africa Propria, near Utica, and fanning the W. firms also at Apalliiiopolis a triad with tlie goddess 
headland, as tho Mercurii Pr. formed the E., of the Athor and Hor-Senet. The members of the triad 
great gulf of Utica or Carthage. (Strab. 1. c.) This arc youthful gods, pointing their finger towards 
desaiption, and all the other rkerences to it, identify their mouths, and before the discovery of the 
it with C. Farina, or Rm Sidi Ali-ai-MekMy and hieroglyphic character ■were regarded as figures of 
not the more westerly C. Zibeeb or Ras Sidi Bmir- Harpocrates. 

S/mslia. (It is to be observed, however, that Shaw The entrance into the larger temple of Apfdli- 
applies the name Zibeeb to the former). Livy nopolis is a gatew'ay (ttvK<j}v) 50 feet high, flanked 
(xxx. 24) mentions it as in sight of Carthage, which by twn converging ivings (wrepd) in the form of 
will apjdy to the former cape, but not to the latter, truncated pyramids, rising to 107 feet. The wings 
IMela (i. 7) mentions it as one of the three great contain ten stories, are pierced by round loop-lioles 
headlands on this coast, between the other two, Can- for the admission of light, and probably served as 
didum and Mercurii. It is a high pointed rock, re- chambers or doimitorics for llie priests and sen'itors 
markable for its whiteness. (Shaw, p, 145; Barth, of the temide. From the jambs of the door project 
Wanderirngm^ vol. L p. 71). two blocks of stone, w’hicli were intended, as Benon 

It is almost certain that this cape was identical supposes, to siiiiport tlic lieads of two ctlossal 
wdth the PuLCiiKUM Pm, at -which Seijao landed on figures. Tiiis }3ropyIueon leads into a large square. 
Iris expedition to close the Second Punic War; and surrounded by a colonmale roofeti witJi squared 
which had been fixed, in the first treaty between the granite, and on the opjiosite side is a promios or 
Romans and Cartliaginians, as the boundary of the portico, 53 feet in height, and having a triple row 
voyages of the former towards the W. (Polyb. iii, of columns, six in eacdi row, with variously and 
22; Liv. xxix. 27; Mannert, vol. x. pt. 2, x>p. 293, gracefully folkged caxritals. The temple is 145 
foil.) ^ feet ■wide, and 424 feet long from the entianee to 

2. A promontory of Mauretania Caesariensis, adja- the opposite end. Eveiy' part of the wails is covered 
cent to the city of Julia Caesxirea. (Plin. v. 2. s. 1 ; with hieroglyphics, and the main court ascends 
Ptol.) [P. S.J gradually to the pronaos by broad steps. The 

APOLLIKOTOLIS QA’adkKoiVos ir6\is: Eth, -whole area of the building was surrounded by a 
’Airo\\covoTroKir7}s)j the name of seveml cities in wall 20 feet high, of grexit thickness. Like so many 
Egi'-pt. — of tho Egyptian temples, that of Apollinopolis was 

1. Apollinopolis Magna (ttoKis peydATj capable of being employed as a fortress. It stood 
A^dAAftJvoy, Strab. xvii. p. 817 ; Agartharch. p.22; about a third of a mile from tlie river. The senlp- 
Plin. V. 9. s. II; Plut. Is. et Osir. 50; AeBau. tures, although carefully and indeed beautifully 
Hist An. X. 2; Ptol, iv. 5. §70; *ATroAA.«pfa, executed, arc of the Ptolemaic era, the carhest por- 
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tion of tlio temple having been erected by Ftjlemy; j 
Pliilometor b. c. 1 S 1 . ' ] 

The temple of Apolllnopolls, as a sample of 
Egyptian sacred architecture, is minutely described 
in the Pmny CyoloperJia, art. EilJ\ and in the 1st 
Toliiine of BtIUbJi Museum^ E^jjptian 
’^vhei'e also will be found a ground plan of it. See 
also Bedzoni, and IVilkiiioon's Ep^pi and Thehm, 
pp. 435 — 438. 

2. Apolliivopolis Pauva {'A.T6kK(avos ^ fiiKpd^ 

Steph. B. $, ’AirdAAwj/ pmpSs^ Hieroch p. 731; 
Apfdlonos minoris [urbs], It. Anton, p. 158), was 
a town ill Eppm* Egypt, in Lat. 27^^ K., upon the 
western bank of the !Nile. It stood between Hyp- 
sela and Lycopolis, and belonged to the Hypsellote 
noiae., ^ ■ 

3. AroLnixoPorus Pap.va ("Aw^AAcoPoy wdAfs 
pLLKpd, PtoL iv. 5. § 70; ’AwcAAcavoy wdAis, Strah. 
xvii. p. 815; ApoIIonos Vicus, It. Anton, p. 165), 
was a town of the Thebaid, in the Coptite Koine, 
in liat. 26*^ K., situated between Thebes and 
Cojitos. It stood on the eastern bank of the Kile, 
and earned on an active trade with Berenice and 
J.Iyos Honnos, on the Bed Sea, Ajiollinopolis 
Parva was 22 miles distant from Thebes, and is 
the modem Kuss. It corresponds, probably, to tide 
ilaxirniaiiopolis of the later emperors. 

4. Apollinopolis (Steph. B. 5,r.; Plin.'n. 35), 
wiis a town of tlie Megabari, in eastern Aethiopia. 

5. Apollohos Hydreiuim (Plin. 26 ; It. 

Anton.), stood upon the liigh road from Ooptos, in 
the Thebaid, to Berenice on the Red Sea, and was 
a watering station for the caravans in their transit 
between those cities. [W. B. P.] 

APOLLO'KIA (‘AwoAA(»v/a ; EtL ^Arrokkcaytdn 
•njF, Apolloniatcs, Apollinas, -Fitis, Apilloniensis), in 
Europe. 1 . A city of Sicily, wliich, according toSteph. 
Byz.,was situated in the neighbourhood of Aluntiiim 
Calacte. Cicero also mentions it ( Or. in Ver?', iii.43} 
and in conjunction with Haluntium, Capitium, and 
Enguiunijia a manner that seems to imply that it was 
situated in the same part of Sicily with these cities; 
and we learn from Diodorus (xvi. 72) tliat it was at 
one time subject to Leptincs, the tyrant of Engiiiiiin, 
from wliose hands It was w'ro*ted by Tiniideon, and 
restored to an mdependent condition. A little later 
we find it again mentioned among tlie cities reduced 
by Agathocles, after his return from Africa, b.c. 
307 (Died. xs. 56). But it evidently regained its 
libeidy after the fall of the tyrant, and in the days 
of Cicero was still a municipil towm of some im.. 
portance. (Or. in Fe?’r. iii. 43, v, 33.) From 
this time it disappear from liistory, and the name 
is not found cither in Pliny or Ptoicvny. 

Its site has been much disputed; but the pas- 
sages above cited point distinctly to a position in ilio 
nm-th-eiistern part of Sicily; and it is proliable that 
the modern Pollina, a small toevn on a bill, about 3 
miles from the sea-coast, and 8 or 9 E. from Cefalu^ 
occupies its site. The resemblance of name is cer- 
tainly entitled to mufh weight; and if Engiiium he 
correctly placed at (langi, the connexion between 
lliat eiiy and AptHunia is easily explained. It must 
bo admitted that the words of Stephanus require, in 
this cu'-'c, to bo eojistnu-d with considerable latitude, 
hut little dependciice can be placed upon the accu- 
racy of that waiter. 

The coins wdiicli have been published as of this 
city beltnig eh Inn* to Apolloiiia, in Illyria, or to 
Ihuromeniuin (Echhd, v.d. 1, p. 198.) [E. H. B.J 

2. The name of tuo cities in Crete, one near 
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Cnossns (Steph. B. s. t’.).tlie inhabitantsof which were 
nic^t treacherously treated by the Cyduniatae. wlio 
were their friends and allies. (Polyb. xxvii. 16.) 
The site is on the coast near Amyro, or perhajis 
approaching towards Megalo Kasiron, at the 67a'- 
o/ero. (Pashley, Crefe, voLi. p. 261.) Tlie site 
of the other city, which was once called Ekuthera 
(’EAeu^epa, Steph. B.), is uncertain. Tlie pdiih^so- 
piier Diogenes Apolloniatcs was a native of Apd- 
ioniates in Crete. {JHcL of Biog. s. v.) [iC.B.J.] 

3. {Pollina^ or Eolkhia^^ a city of Illyria, situ- 
ated 10 stadia from the right bank of the Aoiis, 
and 60 stadia from the sea (Strah. vii. p. 316), or 
50 stadia according to Scylas (p. 10). It was 
founded by the Corinthian.s and Curcyracans in the 
seventh century before the Cinistian era, and is said 
to have been originally called Gylaceia (rvkdsceia)^ 
from Gylax, the name of its occist (Tliuc. i. n6; 
Scvinnus, 439, 440; Pans. v. 21. § 12, 22. § 3; 
Strab. I c.; Stepli. B. s. v.) Apdionia scon became 
a fioimsbing place, but its name rarely occurs in 
Grecian history. It is mentioned in the civil wars 
between Caesar and Pompey, as a fortified town 
with a citaded; and the possession of it was of great 
importance to Caesar in his campaign against Pom- 
pey ‘in Greece. (Caes. JB. C. iii. 12, seq.) Towards 
the end of the Roman reimblic it was celebrated a.s 
a seat of learning; and many of the Ron am nobles 
were accustomed to send their sons thither for the 
purpose of studying the literature and piulosophy of 
Greece. It was here thal: Augustus s])ent six 
months before the death of his uncle summoned Itiin 
to Home. (Suet. Atty. 10; Veil. Pat. ii. 59.) Cicero 
calls it at this period urbs inagtia et gravis.” 
Apollonia is mentioned by llienxdes (p. 653, ed. 
Wesseling) in the sixth century ; but its name d<x‘s 
not occur in the writers of tlie middle ages. The 
village of Aulon, a little to the S. of Apollonia, 
appears to have increased in importance in the 
middle ages, as A])oilonia declined. According to 
Strabo (p. 322), the \hi Egmitia connneneed at 
Apollonia, and according to others at Dyrrhachium ; 
the two roads met at Clodiana. There are scarcely 
any vestiges of the ancient city at tlie pre.'-ent day. 
Leake discovered some traces of u-alLs and of two 
temples; and the monastery, built near its site, con- 
tains some fine pieces of sculpture, which were found 
in ploughing the fields in it.s neighbourhocKl. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 363, seq. ; Tafid, i>e h'/a 
Egnatia, p. 14, seq.) 
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4. (Sizeholi), a town of I'hrace, on the P(mtus 
Euxinus, a little B. of Jlesnndiria, was a culony of 
the Milesians. It had two large harbours, airl 
! the greater part of the town was situated on a small 
! island. It possessed a celebrated temple of AjKtlht, 
and a colossal statue of this god, 30 cubits in height, 
which M. Lucnlliis carried to Rome and phwed iji the 
Capitol. (Herod, iv. 90 ; Stnib. vii. p. 319, xii. p. 54 1 
I Flirt, xxxiv. 7 s. 18. § 39; Sc‘yTrsmis, 730; Aiiian, 

; PeripL p, 24, Ation. I^ripl p. 14.) It wm siib- 
I scquently called SoxoroLis (:2ft'iJ'droAiS', Anon. Pe* 

' rijil p, 14) whence its modern iiaiiie Shd&iL 
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5. (^Pollinci), a town of J^Jygdoiiia in Macedoma^ 
S. of the lake Bolbe (Athon. viii. p. 334, e.), and 
N. of the Chalcidian Tnountains, on the mad from 
Tbessalonica to Amphipolis, as we learn from the 
Acts of the Apostles (xvii. 1) and the Itineranes. 
(Anton. Itin. pp. 320, 330; Itin. HierosoL p, 605; 
Tab. Penting.) Pliny (iv. 10. s. 17. § 38) men- 
tions this Apolloma. 

6. (PoUffhero)j the chief town of Chalcidice in 
Macedonia, situated N. of OIjnthus, and a little S. 
of the Chalcidian mountains. That this A|K)llonia 
is a different place from No. 5, appears from Xeno- 
phon, who describes the Chalcidian Apolloma as dis- 
tant 10 or 12 miles from Olynthus. (Xen. EelL v. 
12. § 1, seq.) It was probably this Apolionia 
which struck the beautiful Chalcidian coins, bearing 
on the obverse the head of Apollo, and on the re- 
verse liis lyre, with the legend XaXKid4a>u. 

7. A town in the peninsula of Acte, or Mt. Athos 
in hlacodonia, the inhabitants of which wem called 
Macrobii. (Plin. iv. 10. s. 17. § 37.) 

8. A town in Thrace, situated according to Livy’s 
narrative (xxxviii. 41), between Maroneia and Ab- 
dera, but eiToneously placed by the Epitomizer of 
vStrabo (vii. p. 331) and by Pomponius Mela (ii. 2) 
w'cstof the Nestus. 

The four towns last mentioned (Nos. 5 — 8) are 
frequently confounded, but are correctly distinguished 
by Leake, who errs, however, in making the passage 
of Athenaeus (viii. p. 334, e.), refer to No. 6, in- 
stead of to No. 5. {Norihem Greece, voh iii. p. 
457, seq.) 

9. A town on the frontiers of Aetolia, near Naii« 
pactiis. (Liv. xx^dii. 8.) 

APOLLO'NIA, in Asia. 1. The chief towm of 
a district in Assyria, named Apolloniafis. Apolionia 
is incorrectly placed by Stephanus (s. v. ’AwoA- 
Kwda) between Babylon and Susa. Strabo (p. 732, 
and 524) says that Apolloniatis is that part of 
Babylonia which borders on Susis, that its original 
name was Sittacene, and it was then called Apollo- 
niatis. The names Apolionia and Apolloniatis w^ere 
evidently given by the Macedonian Gmeks. Apollo- 
niatis is in fact one of the divisions of Assyria in tlie 
geography of the Greeks ; but it is impos.'^ible to de- 
termine its limits. Polybius (v. 44) makes Meso- 
potamia and Apolloniatis the southern boundaries of 
Media, and Apolloniatis is therefore east of the 
Tigris. This ax>pears, indeed, from another passage 
in Polybius (v, 51), which also shows that Axiollonia 
was east of the Tigris. The country was fertile, but 
it also contained a hilly tract, that is, it extended 
some distance east of the hanks of the Tigris. Tlicre 
is evidently great confusion in the divisions of As- 
syria by the Greek geograxibers. If we jdace Ajiol- 
loniatis south of tlie district of Arbcla, and make it 
extend as far as Bagdad, there may be no great 
error. There seems to be no authority for fixing 
the site of Axwlloiiia. 

2. An island on the coast of Bithjnia (Arrian, 
Pej'ipl. p. 1 3), 200 stadia from the promontory of 
Chilpe {Kirpi). It was called I’liynias, says Pliny 
(vi. ] 2), to distinguish it from ajiother island Apol- 
ionia. He jjlaces it a lionian mile from the coast. 
Thynias, Thyme, Thynia, or Thymis (Steph. B- s. v, 
0uj/ias), may have been the oidginal name of tliis 
island, and Apolionia a name derived from a temple 
of Apollo, built after the Greeks. The other name 
is evidently derived from the Tliyiii of the oppomte 
coast. 

3. A toum of I\fy*sia, on an eminence east of For- 
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gamtim, ox the way to Sardis. (Strab. p. 625; 
Xen. Anab. vii. 8. § 15.) It seems to have been 
near the borders of Mysia and I.ydia. The site does 
not appear to be determined. 

4. Steph. B. (s. ' h-TtoKKoevid) mentions Apol- 

ionia in Fisidia, and one also in Phrygia; but it 
seems very probable, from comparing what he says 
of the two, that there is some ooiifusion, and there 
was perhapis only one, and in Pisidia. In Strabo 
(p. 576) the name is Apollonias. The ruins were 
discovered by Arundell (discoveries, cfc. vol. i. p. 
236) at a place called OIou Borlon. The acropolis 
stands on a lofty crag, from w’hicii there is an ex- 
tensive view of the rich jdains to tlie NW. Tins 
place is in 38® 4' N. lat., and in the direct line be- 
tween Apainea and Antioch, so far as the nature of 
the eoimtiy will admit. (Hamilton, Pesearclies, #c. 
vol. ii. p. 361.) The Pentinger Table places it 
24 miles from Apameia Gibotos. Severd Greek 
inscriptions finm Apolionia have been copied by 
Arundell and Hamilton. One inscription, winch 
contains the words ^ 0ov\7} nai S tyjpos reap ’A^roA- 
kcopiareaPj decides the question as to the site of this 
place. Two Greek inscriptions of the Roman period 
copied by Arundell give the full title, “ the Boule 
and Demus of the Apolloniatae Lycii Thraces Co- 
loni,” from which Arundell concludes that “ a Thra- 
cian colony established themselves in Lycia, and that 
some of Hie latter founded the city of Axiollonia;” 
an interpretation that may be not quite correct. 

Stepjlianus says that Ajiollonia in Pisidia was ori- 
ginally called i^Iordiaeon, and was celebrated for its 
quinces. (Atlien. p. 81.) It is still noted for its 
quinces (Ariiiidell), wliich have the great recom- 
mendation of being eatable without dressing. I'lie 
coins of Apolionia record Alexander the Great as tlie 
founder, and also the name of a stream that flowed 
by it, the Hippophams. (Forbiger, vol. ii. jx 334.) 

'' 5. Of Mysia (’A, eirl Strab. p. 675), a 

description whicli misled some travellers and geo- 
graphers, v’ho fixed the site at Uhhad on the Khyn- 
daeus. But the site is AbzdUonte, which is on a 
lake of the same name, the Apolloniatis of Strabo, 
who says -that the town is on the. lake. Some high 
land advances into tlie lake, and foimis a narrow 
promontoiy, “ off the SW. point of which is an 
island witli the town of AhullionteH' (Hamilton, 
Pesearches, vol. ii. p. 87.) The remains of 
Apolionia are inconsiderable. The Rhyndacus flows 
into the lake Apolloniatis, and issues from it a deep 
and muddy river. The lake extends from cast to 
west, and is studded vith many islands in the NE. 
part, on one of which is the town of Apolionia. 
(Hamilton.) The circuit of the lake is estimated 
by some travellers at about 50 miles, and its length 
about 10; but the dimensions vary cniLsiderably, for 
in winter the waters are much Inglier, It abounds 
in fish. 

6. In Lycia, is conjectured by Sjuratt (Lycia, 
vol. i, p. 203) to have been at Saralihajik, whero 
there arc remains of a Greek town, 'lire modern 
site is in the interior NW. of Pliaselis. The author 
discovered an inscription with the letters “ Ap ” on 
it* Stephanus (s. vi) mentions an island of tlie 
name belonging to Lycia; but there is no authority 
for a towm of the name. There arc, however, coins 
tvith the epigra^jh "AirokkoiVLaTcop Avk. and ’AttoA- 
Keanarwp Avk. @paK., which might indicate some 
place in Lycia. , But these belong to Apolionia of 
Fisidia. ^ . [G, L.] 

, 7. (Arif), a of Palestine, situated be- 
at 
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tiPWa Oa^aim' aad Jofpa, (Steph. B.? Ptol. 
▼*'16; BUn* ▼. 14; Peut. Tak) The ori^n of 
ite wme |g nol Imowa, but was probably owing to 
tbe Macedonian kings of either Aegypt or Syria. 
Aftw haring suffer^ in their wars, it was repaired 
by Gabinius, proconsul of Syi'ia. (Joseph. J3. X 
I. 6.) Ar$&f on the coast, a desert^ village upon 
Nahr ArBuf, represents the ancient Apollonia. 
(Ilobinson, Bihl, Res. voh iii. p. 46 ; Irby and 
Mangles, Trav. p. 189 ; Ghesney, Exped. Euplirat. 
vol. i. p. 490.) Arsitf was famous in the time of 
the Crusades. (Wilken, dk Kreuzz, vol. ii. pp. 17, 
39, 102, vol. iv. p. 416, vol. vii. pp. 325, 400, 
425.) The chroniclers confounded it with Antipatris, 
which lies further inland. 

8. A town of Syria. The name attests its Mace- 
donian origin. (Appian. jSyr. 57.) Strabo (p. 752) 
mentions it as tributary to Apamea, but its position 
is uncertain, [E. B. J.] 

APOLLO'isIA Qfarsa SousaJi)^ in Ahica, one 
of the five cities of the Libyan Pentapolis in Cyre- 
naica. B was originally the port of Gyrene, and 
is mentioned by Scylax (p. 45) simply as such, 
without any proper name ; but, like the other ports 
on this coast, it grew and flouri>hed, especially under 
tlie Ptolemies, till it eclipsed Gyrene itself. It 'was 
the birthplace of Eratosthenes. (Strab. xvii. p. 837 ; 
Mela, i. 8; Plin. v. 5; Ptol. iv. 4; Diod. xviii. 19; 
Stepb. B. s. V.) It is almost certainly the Sozusa 
(iSdJfoutra) of later Greek writers (Hierocl. p. 732; 
Epiphan. iTaem. 73. 26); and this, which was very 
probably its original name, has given rise to its mo- 
dem appellation. The name Aijollonia was in honour 
of the patron deity of Gyrene. The site of the city 
is marked by splendid, though greatly sluittered 
rums, among which are those of the citadel, temples, 
a theatre, and an aqueduct. (Bm-th, Wanderunf/en, 
<^c., pp. 452, foil.) [P. S.]' 

APOLLONIA'TIS. [Apollonia.] 
APOLLO'NIS (AtroWcovls : Eth.*ATro\\cavld7]B, 
Apollonidensis), a town the position of wdiicli is con- 
nected with that of Ai>ollania in IMysia. South of 
this Apollonia is a ridge of hills, after crossing which 
the road to Sardis had on the left Tbyaiira, and 
on the right A]x>IIonis, which is 300 stadia from 
Pergamum, and the same distance from &irdis. 
(Sfcrah. 625.) A village BuUene, apj)arently the 
same pkee that Toumefoi't calls Balamont, seems to 
retain part of the ancient name. The place was 
named after ApoUonis, a woman of Cyzicus, and tlie 
wife of Attains, the fii^t king of Peigamum, Cicero 
mentions the place (pro Flacc. c. 21, 32, ad Q. 
Fr. i. 2). It was one of the towns which sufiered 
in the great earthquake in these parts in the time 
of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. ii. 47.) It is mentioned 
Dj Pliny (v. 30) as a small place. It w^as subse- 
quently the see of a bishop. There are both autono- 
mous and imperial coins of ApoUonis with the 
epigraph AroKKmihicov. [G. L.] 

APOLLONOS HIERON (’AwoAAwvov Upovi 
Eth. Apllonos hieritae), is mentioned by Pliny (v. 
29). It seems to be the same place as Apollonia in 
Mysia. lUannert • conjectm-es that the name Apol- 
lonia or Apollonos Hieron wus afterwards changed 
into Hierocaesiu’ca, w'hieh is mentioned by Tacitus 
ii. 47) as one of the towns of Asia that suf- 
fered from the earthquake in the time of Tiberius; 
but if this be so, it is not easy to understand why , 
Pliny does not mention it by that name. [0. L.] : 

ATOHUS, or APOlSfl FONS, a celebrated source I 
(£ mineral and thermal W'aters, situaM near the I 
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foot of the Euganean hills, about 6 miles SW. of 
Patavium, on which account the springs were often 
termed Aquae Patavinae (Plin. ii. 103, s. 106, 
xxxi. 6. s. 32.) 

The proper name of these springf was supposed 
to be derived from the Greek (d and and is 

retained with little change in their modern name of 
Bagni d’ Abano. They .appear to have been exten- 
sively i*esorted to for their healing properties, nut 
only by the citizens of tlie neighbouring Patavium, 
hut by jmtients from Pome and all parts of Italy ; 
and arc alluded to by hlartial as among the nnist 
popular bathing places of his day. (Mart. vi. 42. 
4; Lucan, vii. 193; Sil. Ital. xii. 218.) At a later 
jieriod we find them described at considerable length 
by Claudian (Ich/IL 6), and by llicudorie in a letter 
addressed to Oassiodoriis (l oi*. ii. 39), iVuin 
which we leam that extensive Thermae and oIIht 
edifices had grown up around the spot. Besides 
their medical influences, it appofirs that they were 
resorted to for purposes of divination, by throwing 
tali into the basin of the source, the ri umiHjrs of 
which, from the extreme clearness of the water, 
could be readily discerned. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood tvas an oratde of Geryon. (Suet. TIL 14.) 

From an epigram of Martial (i. 61. 3), it won id 
appear that the liistorian T. Livius W'as born in the 
neighbourhood of this spot, rather than at Patavium 
itself; but it Ls perhaps more probable that the |hk 4 
uses the expression “ Apona telliis” merely to desig- 
nate the territory of Pataviiim (the agcT Patavimis") 
in general. (Sec Cluver. Jtal j). 154.) [K. H. B.] 

ATT^IA (AwTrla: Eth. Appianus), a town of 
Phrygia, which, according to Pliny (v. 29), belonged 
to the conventus of Syimada. Cicero (ad Fam. iii. 
7) speaks of an ajiplication being made to him by 
the Appiani, when he was governor of Cilicia, alMiut 
the taxes with -which tliey were burdened, and alwuit 
some matter of building in their town. At this 
time then it was included in the Province of Cilicia. 
The site docs not seem to be kinuvn, [G.L.] 

APKILIS LACUS, an extensive marshy lake 
in Etruria, situated near the sc.a-slioro between 
Populoiiiuni and the mouth of the Umbro, now 
called the Lago dl CasiigUoue. It couniiuiiicated 
with the sea by a narro-w outlet, -where there was 
a station for shipping, as well as one on the Via 
Aurelia. (Bin. Ant. pp. 292, 500.) The luniiis 
Prille,” mentioned by ITiuj (iii. 5. s. 8), between 
Populonium and the Umbro, is evidently a corrup- 
tion of Prilis, and it is ]>ro}>abk; that the Prelius 
Lacus noticed by Cicero (pro MIL 27), is only 
another form of the same name. [Preijus La- 
cus.] [E.H.B.1 

APRUSTUM, a town in the interior of Bruttiiiin, 
mentioned by Pliny (iii. 11. § 98), wdio tells us 
that it -was the only inland city of the Briittinns 
(mediterrami BmUlorum J prusiani tantum'). It 
is evidently the same place called in our texts <4’ 
Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 75), "'ASoarpoy, for which we 
should probably read ‘'A^pvarovt lie assadates it 
with Fetelia, and it has been conjectured tiiat its 
site is marked by the village of Argasio, near 
Chiaravalkj on a hill about 5 miles from the Gulf of 
SqidUace. (Eomanelli, vol. i. p. 189.) [E. H. B.] 

ATSARUS ( ’'Axj/aposj "'Aij/oppos), or ABSARUM 
(Plin. vi. 4), a river and a fort, Ifliny calls it, 

“ in faucibus,” 140 M. P. Cvist of Trapeziis (Trebk 
zond). Arrian (Peripl. p. 7) places this military 
station 1000 stadia from Trap<? 2 i-Ls, and 450 or 490 
stadia south of the FhiisLs, and about the point 
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wliere tlie const tunis north. Tire dbtaiioe of 127 
miles in the Peutins^er Table agrees "with Arrian. 
Accoi-dingly several geograjdrers place Absarum near 
a town called Gonzek Its name was connected with 
tlie myth of j^iedea and her brother Absyrtus, and 
its original name was Absyitas, (Stephan* s. v, 
^A'^vpTLSes.') Procopius {Bell Goth. iv. 2) speaks 
of the remains of its public buildings as proving that 
it was once a place of some importance, 

Arrian does not mention a river Apsarus. He 
places the navigable river Acampsis 15 stadia from 
Absarum, and Pliny makes the Apsarus and Acam- 
psis two different rivers. The Acampsis of Anrijm 
is generally assumed to be the large river Joruh^ 
which rises KW. of Erzerum, and enters the 
Euxine near Batun. Pliny (vi. 9) says that the 
Absarus rises in the Paryadres, aiid with that 
. mountain range forms the boundary in those parts 
between the Greater and Less Armenia. * Tliis de- 
scription can only apply to the Jw'uh, wMch is one 
of the larger rivers of Armenia, and the present 
boundary between tlie Pushalicks of Trebizond and 
Kars. (Brant, Geog.Joui'n. vol. vi. p. 193.) 

Ptolemy’s account of his Apsomis agrees with that 
of Pliny, and he says that it is formed by the union 
of two large streams, the Glaucus and Lycus ; and 
the Jo?'uk consists of two large branches, one called 
the Joruk and the other the Ajerah^ which unite at 
no great distance above Batun. It seems, then, that 
the name Acampsis and Apsarus has been applied 
to the same river by different writers. Mitliridates, 
in his flight after being defeated by Cn. Pompeius, 
came to the Euphrates, and then to the river Apsa- 
rus. {Mithrid. c. 101.) It is conjectured that the 
river wdiich Xenophon (Aziab. iv. 8, 1) mentions 
without a name, as the boundary of the Macroncs 
and the Scythini, may be the Joruk ^ and this is 
probable. [G* L,] 

APSILAE, ABSILAE, APSILII (’At|/iAat, Aff- 
Aio{), a people of Colchis, on the coast of the Euxine, 
subject successively to the kings of Pontus, tlie Bo - 
mans, and the Lazi. They are mentioned by Pro- 
copius as having long been Christians. In their 
territory were the cities of Sebastopolis, Petra, and 
Tibeleos. (Arrian, BerrpL Pont. Bitxr, Steph. B.; 
Piin. vi. 4 ; Justinian. N'ovelL 28 j Procop. B. G. iv. 
2; Acrathias, iii. 15, iv. 16.) S.] 

Al%rXTHII or APSYTMTHII (A^plvdioi, 

6toi)j a people of Thrace, bordering on the Thracian 
Chersonesus. (Herod, vi. 34, ix. 119.) The city 
of Aenus was also called Apsynthus (Steph, B. 5. vv. 
Ahos,''A^vpdos'); and Dionysius Periegetes (577) 
speaks of a river of the same name. 

APSUS (Ail'ov), a considerable river of Illyria, 
rising in Mount Pindus and flowing into the sea be- 
tween the rivers Geimsus on the N. and the Aous on 
the S. It flows in a north-western direction till it 
is joined by tlie Eordaicus (Devol), after which it 
takes a bend, and flows towards the coast in a south- 
western direction through the great maritime plain 
.of Illyria. Before its union with the the 

river is now called Uzumi, and after its union 
tinos. The country near the mouth of the Apsus is 
frequently mentioned in the memorable campaign of 
Caesar and Pornpey in Greece. Caesar was for 
some time encamped on the left bank of the river, 
and Pornpey on the right bank, (Strab. p. '316; 
Liv. xxxi. 27; Caes. B. C. iii. 13, 19, 30;' Dion 
Cass. xU. 47 ; Appian, B, C. ii.' 56, where the river 
is erroneously called *'AXa>pa , ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol, i. pp. 336, 342, vol. iv. pp. 113,123.) 
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A PSYTITIDES. [Absyutides.] 

APTA JULIA (^/^O) ^ the Yulgientes, 
on tlic road from Ardate (Aides), on the Phone, 
along the yalley of the Durance, to Augusta Tauri- 
norum ( TV'mo). The name Julia implies that it 
was a colonia, wdiich is proved by inscriptions, though 
Pliny (ill. 4; and the note in Harduin’s Wlitioii) 
calls it a Latin town, that is, a town wldch had the 
Jus Latiuin, The modern town of Apt, on the 
Calavon or Caulon, a branch of the Durance, con- 
tains some ancient remains. [G. L.] 

ATTIilRA (''Arrepa, Steph. B. s. v . ; Airrepia. 
PtoL iii. 17. §. 10 ; Apteron, Plin. iv.20 ; Etk ’Attts- 
poLosi Palaeokastroii), a city of Crete situated to 
the E. of Polyrrhenia, and 80 stadia from Cydonia 
(Strab. X. p. 479). Here was placed the scene of the 
legend of the contest between the Sirens and the 
Muses, when after the victory of the latter, the 
Sirens lost the fejitliers of their wings from their 
shoulders, and having thus become wdiite east them- 
selves into the sea, — whence the name of the city 
Aptera, and of the neighbouring islands I.eiicae. 
(Steph. B. -s. if.) It W'as at one time in alliance 
with Cnossus, but was aftervurds compelled by the 
Polyrrhenians to side with them against that city. 
(Pol. iv. 55.) Tlie port of Aptera according to 
Strabo was Cisamos (p. 479; comp. Hierocles, p. 
650; and Peutiiiger Tab.). Mr. Pasidey (Travels, 
vol. i. p. 48) su]->poses tliat the ruins of Palaeokas- 
iron belong to Aptera, and tliat its port is to be 
found at or near Kalyves. Diodorus (v. 64) places 
Bcrecynthos in the district of the Apteraeans. 
(The old reading was emended by Meursius, Greta, 
p. 84.) This mountain has been identifled with the 
modem J/aZte, which from its granitic and schistose 
biisis complies with the requivsite geological conditions 
for the existence of metallic veins; if we are to believe 
that bronze and iron ^Yere here first discovered, and 
bestowed on man by the Idaean Dactyls. [E, B. J ] 



APUA'XI, a Ligurian tribe, mentioned repeatedly 
by Livy. From the circumstances related by him, it 
appears thatthey were the most easterly of the Ligurian 
tribes, and occupied the upper valley of the Macra 
about Ponti'emoli, the tract known in the middle ages 
as the Garfagnana. They are first mentioned in b.c. 
187, when we are told that they were defeated and 
reduced to submission by the consul C, Flaminius; 
but the next year they ap|iear again in arms, and 
defeated the consul Q. Mareius, with the loss of 
4000 men and three standards. Tliis disaster was 
avenged the next year, but after sevemi 'successive 
campaigns the consuls for the year 180, P. Corne- 
lius and M. Baebius, liad recourse to the expedient 
of removing the whole nation from their aborles, 
and transporting them, to the number of 40,000, 
mciitding women and children, into the hear-t of 
Samnium. Here they were settled in the vacant 
plains, wdiich had formerly belonged to Taurasia 
(hence called Campi Taurasini), and appear to 
We bcconie a flaurisliing conmiimity. d he next 
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year 7000 more, who had been in the first instance 
suffered to remaiiij were removed by the consul 
Fulviiis to join their countrymen. We meet with: 
them long afterwards among the “ populi” cf Sam- 
nium, subsisting as a separate community, under 
the name of “ Ligures Corneliani et Baebiani,” as 
late as the reign of Trajan. (Liv, xsudx. 2, 20, 
32, xl. 1, 38, 41 ; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16 ; Lib. Colon, 
p. 235 ; Henzen. Tab. A Urn. p, 57.) There is no au- 
thority for the existence of a city of the name of Apim, 
as assumed by some writers. [E. H. B.] 

APU'LIA (’ATTouXitt), a province, or region, in 
the SE. of Italy, between the Ajieiuiines and the 
Adriatic Sea, wMch was bounded by the Frentani 
on the K, by Calabria and Lucania on the S., and 
by Samnium on the W. It is stated by most mo- 
dern geographers (Manneit, Cramer, Forbiger) tliat 
the name was sometimes applied to the W'hole SE. 
portion of Italy, including the peninsula of Mes- 
sapia, or, as the Eomans termed it, Calabria. But 
though this extension was given in the middle ages, 
as well as at the present day, to the term of Puglia, 
it does not appear that the Eomans ever used the 
name with so wide a signification; and even when 
united for administrative purposes, the two regions 
preseiTed their distinct appellations. Thus we find, 
even under the later periods of the Eoraan Empire, 
the “ proviiicia Apiiliae et Calabriae ” (Lib. Colon, p, 
261 ; Treb. Poll. Tetric. 24), “Corrector Apuliae et 
Calabriae” (Notit. Dign. ii. p. 64.), &c. The Greeks 
sometimes used the name of lapygia, so as to in- 
clude Apulia as well as LIcssapia (Herod, iv. 99; 
Pol. iii. 88); but their usage of this, as well as all 
the other local names applietl to this pari of Italy, 
was very fluctuating. Strabo, after describing the 
Messapian peninsula (to which he confines the name 
of lapygia) as inhabited by the Salentiin and Cala- 
bri, adds that to the north of the Calabri were the 
tribes called by the Greeks Peucctians an<l Daunians, 
but that all this tract beyond the Calabrians was 
called by the natives Apulia, an*! tliat the appel- 
lations of Daunians and l'‘ciicetians w'ere, in his 
time, w'liolly unknown to the inhabitants of this 
part of Italy (vi. pp. 277, 283). In another pas- 
sage he sj)eaks of the “Apiiliaiis properly so called,” 
as dwelling around the gulf to the N. of Mt. Gar- 
ganus; but says that tliey^vSpoke the same huiguage 
■with the Daunians and Peucetians, and were in no 
respect to be distinguished from them.” (p. 285.) 
The name of Damiians is wholly unknown to the 
Eoman writers, except such as borrowed it from the 
Greeks, while they apply to the Peucetians tlie 
name of Pediguli or Poisdiculi, which appears, 
from Strabo, to have been their national appellation. 
Ptolemy cHvides the Apulians into Damihins and 
Peucetians (^Patovkoi Aavptoi and '’AirovKoi liev- 
R€Tioi, iii. 1. §§ 15, 16, 72, 73), including all the 
southern Apulia under the latter head; but it ap- 
l^ears certain that tliis was a mere geographical 
anangement, not one founded upon any national 
differences still subsisting in his time. 

Apulia, therefore, in the Eoman sense, may he 
considered as bounded on the SE. by a line dmwn 
from sea to sea, across the isthmus of the Messapian 
peninsula, from the Gulf of Tarentum, W. of that 
city, to the nearest jx^int of the opj-xsite coast be- 
tween Egnatia and Brundusium. (Strab. vi. p. 277 ; 
IMela, ii. 4.) According to a later distribution of 
the prorinces or regions of Italy (apparently under 
^'espasian), the limits of Calabria were extended so 
as to include the greater part, if nut the whole 
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of the territo^ inhabited by the Poediculi, or 
Peucetiiins (Lib. Colon. 1. c.), and the extent of 
Apulia proportionally diminished. But this arrange- 
ment does not appear to have been generally 
adopted. Towards Lucania, the river Bradanus 
appears to have formed the boundary, at least in 
tire lower part of its course; while on tlie W., to- 
wards the Hirpini and Samnium, there was no 
natural frontier, but only tlie low’-er slopes or nnder- 
falls of the Apennines -were included in Apulia; all 
the higher ridges of those mountains btdongiiig tir 
Samnium. On the N. the river Tifernus app(‘ars 
to have been the recogm>ed boundary of Apniia in 
the time of Mela and Pliny (j\Iela, l.cr, Flin. iii. 
11. s, 16), thougli the temtory of Laiiniim, ex- 
tending from . the Tilemus to the Frento, was, by 
many writers, not included in Apulia, but was 
either regarded as constituting a separate distrirt 
(Gms.B. C. i. 23), or irnduded in the territory ot 
the Frentani. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 65.) Apulia, as tiius 
defined, comprehended nearly tiie same extent wi'iii 
the two provinces of the kingdom of Naples now 
called the Ctvpltanaia and I'ei'ra di Bari. 

The physical features of Apulia are strongly 
marked, and must, in all ages, have materially iu- 
fluenced its history. The northern half of the pro- 
vince, from the Tifernus to tlie Aufidiis, consists 
almost entirely of a great plain, sloping gently froui 
the Apennines to the sea, and extending between the 
mountain ranges of the funner — of which only 
some of the lower slopes and offshoots were iiidudcd 
in Apulia, — and the isolated mountain muss of 
Mt. Garganus, which luis been not inaptly termed 
tlie Spur of Italy. This portion is rjow commonly 
known as Puglia plana, in contradistinction to 
the southern pari of the prorince, called “ Puglia 
petrosai!' from a broad chain of rocky hills, which 
branch off from the Apennines, near \ enusia, and 
extend eastward towards the Adriatic, which they 
reach near the modern Ostuni, between Jsgnatia anti 
Brundusium. The whule of this hilly tract is, at 
the present day, wiki and thinly inhabitetl, gn?at 
part of it being covered -with forests, or given up to 
pasture, and the same seems to liave been tlie case 
in ancient times also. (Strab. vi. p. 283.) But 
between these barren hills and the ^ea, there inter- 
venes a narrow strip along the coast extending about 
50 miles in length (from Barktfa to J/on-op&U), 
and 10 in breadth, remarkable fur its fertility, and 
which was studded, in ancient as well as modem 
times, wdth a number of small towns. The great 
plains of Northern Apulia are described by Strabo 
as of great fertility (^7rdp<pop6s re ual woAiu<^;opos-, 
vi. p. 284), but adapted especially fur the rearing 
of horses and sheep. The latter a}ipt‘ur in all ages 
to have been one of the ehitd* productions of Apulia, 
and their wool was reckoned to surpass all uihors 
in fineness (Plin. viii. 48. s. 73), but the pastures 
become so parcdied in summer that the fi^x-ks can 
no longer find subsistence, and hence they are driven 
at that season to the mountains and upland vaiiies 
of Samnium; while, iu return, the plains of Apulia 
afford abundant pasturage in winter to the flocks of 
Samnium and the Abi'uzzi, at a season wdien their 
own mountain pastures are covered with snow. 
Tliis arrangement, originating iii the mutual ne- 
cessities of the two regions, probably dates from a 
very early period (Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 191); it is 
alluded to by Yarro (de R. R. ii. 1) as customary 
in his day; and under tlie Eoman empire becauio 
the subject of legislative enactment — a vectigal, or 
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tax, being levied on all sheep and cattle thtis mi- 
grating. The calcareous nature of the soil renders 
these Apulian plains altogether different in character 
from the rich alluvial tracts of the North of Italy ; 
the scarcity ofVater resulting from this cause, and 
the parched and thirsty aspect of the country in 
summer, are repeatedly alluded to by Horace (Pau~> 
per aquae JDaunus^ Car7n, iii, SO. 11 ; 

Apuliae^ Epod, S. 16), and have been feelingly de- 
scribed by modem travellers. But notwithstanding 
its aridity, the soil is well adapted for the growth 
of wheat, and under a better system of irrigation 
and agriculture may have fully merited the en- 
coriiium of Strabo. The southern portions of the 
province, in common w’ith the neighbouring region 
of Calabria, are especially lavourable to the growth of 
the olive. 

The population of Apulia was of a very mixed 
hind, and great confusion exists in the accounts 
transmitted to us concerning it by ancient writers. 
But, on the whole, %ve may distinguish pretty clearly, 
three distinct national dements. 1. The Apuli, 
or Apulians properly so called, vrere, in all proba- 
bility, a member of the great Oscan, or Ausonian, 
race; their name is considered by philologei-s to 
contain the same elements with Opicus, or Opscus. 
(Niebuhr, Vortrdgeuher Lander u. p,489). 

It seems certain that they were not, like their 
neighbours the Lucanians, of Sabellian race; on the 
contrary, they appear on hostile terms with the 
Samnites, who were pressing upon them from ihe 
interior of the country. Strabo spealts of them as 
dwelling in the northern part of the province, about 
the Simts Urias, and Pliny (iii. 11. s. 16) appears 
to indicate the river Cerbalus (^Cervard) as having 
formed the limit between them and the Daunians, 
a statement which can only refer to some very early 
priod, as in his time the two rac^ were certainly 
completely intermixed.* 2. The BAiTKXAJts were 
probably a Pelasgian race, like tiieir neighbours the 
Peucetiaus, and the other earliest inhabitants of 
Southern Italy. They appear to have settled in the 
great plains along the coast, leaving tlie Apulians 
in ixossession of the more inland and mountainous 
regions, as well as of tlie northern district already 
mentioned. This is the view taken by the Greek 
genealogists, who represent lapyx, Daimius, and 
Peucetius as three sons of Lycaon, who settled in 
this part of Italy, and having expelled the Ausonians 
gave name to the three tribes of the lapygians or 
Messapians, Daunians, and Peucetians. (Nicander 
ajj. Antonin. Liberal. 31.) The same notion is con- 
tained in the statement that Daunus came originally 
from Illyria (Fest. s. v. Daunia)^ and is conhmied 
by other arguments. Tlie legends so pi'evalent 
among the Greeks with regard to the settlement of 
Diomed in tliese regions, and ascribing to him the 
foundation of all the principal cities, may pi*obably, 
as in other similar cases, have had their origin in 
the fact of this Pelasgian descent of the Daunians, 
Tlie same circumstance might explain the facility 
with which the inhabitants of this part of Italy, at i 
a later period, adopted the arts and manners of their 
Greek neighbours. But it is certain that, whatever 
distinction may have originally existed between the 
Daunhins and Apulians, the two races were, from 
the time wken they first appear in history, as com- 

* It is, perhaps, to these northern Apulians that 
Pliny just before gives the name of “ Teani,” but 
the passage is hopelessly confused. 
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pletely blended into one as were the tw^o component 
elements of the Latin nation. 3. The Peucetians, 
or POEDICULI (neoffeVioi, Strab. et al. : IloWiKkot, 
Id.), — ^two names which, however different in ap- 
pearance, are, in fact, only varied forms of the same, 
— appear, on the contrary, to have retained a 
separate nationality down to a comparatively late 
period. Their Pelasgian origin is attested by the 
legend already cited; another form of the same 
tradition represents Peucetius as the brother of 
Oenotrus. (Pherecyd. ap. Dion. Hal. i. 13; Plin. iii, 
11. s. 16.) The hypothesis tliat the inhabitants of 
the south-eastern extremity of Italy should have 
come directly from the opposite coast of the Adriatic, 
from W'-hich they were separated by so narrow a 
Sea, is in itself a very probable one, and derives 
strong confirmation from the recent investigations 
of Mommsen, which show that the native dialect 
spoken in this part of Italy, including a portion of 
Peucetia, as well as Messapia, wtis one wholly dis- 
tinct from the Sabellian or Oscan language, and 
closely related to the Greek, but yet sufficiently 
different to exclude the supposition of its being 
a mere corruption of the language of the Greek 
; colonists. (JJie Unter-Jtaliscken IHalehte^ pp. 43 
— 98. Goncerning the origin and relations of the 
Apulian tribes generally, see Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 146 
— ■154 ; Vortriige iiber Laiider u. Volkerj p. 489 — 
498.) 

We have scarcely any information concerning the 
Mstory of Apulia, previous to the time when it first 
appears in connection with that of Borne. But w^e 
learn incidentally from Strabo (vi. p. 281), that the 
Daunians and Peucetians w’ere under kingly goveni- 
ment, and had each their separate ruler. These 
appear in alliance with the Tarentines against the 
Messapiiins ; and there seems much reason to bdieve 
that the connection with Tarentum was not a casual 
or temporary one, but that we may ascribe to tliis 
source the strong tinctureof Greek civilization which 
both people had, certainly imbibed. We have no 
account of any Greek colonies^ properly so called, 
in Apulia (exclusive of Calabria), and the negative 
testimony of Scylax (§ 14. p. 170), who enumerates 
all those in lapygia, but mentions none to the N. 
of them, is conclusiye on this point. But the ex- 
tent to which the cities of Peucetia, and some of 
those of Daunia also, — especially Arpi, Canusium, 
and Salapia, — ■ had adopted the arts, and even the 
language of their Greek neighbours, is proved by 
the evidence of their coins, almost all of which have 
pure Greek inscriptions, as well as by the numerous 
bronzes and painted vases, which have been brought 
to light by recent excavations. The number of 
these last which has been discovered on the sites of 
Canusium, Eubi, and Egnatia, is such as to vie 
with the richest deposits of Campania; but their 
style is inferior, and points to a declining period of 
Greek art. (Mommsen, l.c. pp.89, 90; Gerhard, 
Rapporto dei Va$i Volcenti, p. 118; Bunsen, in 
Ann. dell. Tmt. 1834, p 77.) 

The first mention of the Apulians in Roman his- 
tory, is on the outbreak of the Second Samnite War, 
in B. o. 326, when they are said to have concluded 
an alliance with Rome (Liv. viii. 25), notwithstand- 
ing which, they appear shortly afterwards in arms 
against her. They seem not to have constituted 
at tliis time a regular confederacy or national league • 
like the Samnites, but to have been a mere aggre- ■ 
gate of separate and independent cities, among which 
Arpi,, Canusium, Luceria, and Teanum, appciu* to 
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have stood preenuneiit. Sumo of tlicsc took part 
with the Romans, others sided ^nth the Sanmites; 
and the war in Apulia was carried on in a desnltoiy 
maimer, as a sort of episode of the greater straggle, 
till B.c. 317, when all the principal cities submitted 
to Rome, and we are told that the subjection of 
Apulia was completed, (Liv. viii. 37, is, 12, 13— 
IG, 20.) From tliis time, indeed, they apjiear to 
have continued tranquil, with the exception of a 
faint demonstration in favour of the Siimnites in 
B. 0.297 (Liv.x.l5), — until the arrival of Pyrrhus 
ill Italy; and even when that monarch, in his se- 
cond cainpiign b. c. 279, carried his arms iah) 
Apulia, and reduced several of its cities, the rest 
continued stedfiist to the Roman cause, to which 
some of them rendered efiBcient aid at the battle of 
Asculura. (Zonar. viii. 5; Dionys. xx. Fr. nov. ed, 
I>idot.) 

During the Second Punic War, Apulia becaane, 
for a long time, one of the chief scenes of the con- 
test between Hannibal and the Roman generals. In 
the second campaign it was ravaged by the Car- 
thagiuiiin leader, who, after his operations against 
Fabius, took up his quarters there for tlie wrinter; 
and the next spring witnessed the memorable defeat 
of the Romans in the ^dains of Cannae, b. c. 216. 
After this great dhsaster, a great part of the Apu- 
lians declared in favour of the Carthuginiaus, and 
opened their gates to Hannibal. Tlie resources thus 
placed at his command, and the great fertility of 
the country, led. him to establish his winter-quarters 
for several successive years in Apulia, it is im- 
jKftjsiblc to notice here the miiitaiy operations of 
which that country bec^ame the theatre; but the 
result wirs unfavourable to Hannibal, who, though 
uniformly successful in the field, did not reduce a 
siugle additional fortress in Apulia, while tlie im- 
portant cities of Arpi and Salapia succe.ssively fell 
into tlie luuids of the Romans. (Liv. xxiv. 47, 
xxvi. 38.) Yet it was not till b. g. 207, after the 
battle of Jiletaurus and the death of Husdrubal, 
that Hannibal finally evacuated Apulia, and ulth- 
(hew into Briittium. 

There can be no doubt tliat the revolted cities 
were severely punished by the Romans; and tlie 
whole province appears to have suffered so heavily 
from the ravages and exactions of the contending ' 
annies, that it is from this time we may date the i 
decline t>f its fonner prosperity. In the Social War, : 
the Apulians were among the nations which took j 
up arms against Rome, the important cities of j 
Vemisia and Canusium taking the lead in the de- i 
foefion; and, at first, great successes were obtained ; 
in tilts part of Italy, by the vSaumitc leader Vettius | 
Jmlaeiliu.«!, but the next year, b.c. 89, fortune 
Turned against them, and the greater part of Apulia 
was reduced to submission by the praetor C. Cos- 
cunius. (Appian. B, C. i. 39, 42, 52.) On this 
ocicisiori, we are told that Salapia was desb’oyed, and 
tlw. territories of Larinnm, Asculum, and Veimsia, 
laiil waste; probably tins second devastation gave a 
shock to the prosperity of Apulia from which it 
never recovered. It is certain that it appeiirs at 
the close of the Republic, and under the Roman 
Umpire, in a state of decline and pverty. Strabo 
iuentions Arpi, Canusium, a'gd Lucerin, as decayed 
eiiie.s; and adds, that the whole of tliis part of 
Italy had been (lo.i:(dated by the war of Hannibal, ■ 
and those subsequent to it (vi. p. 285). | 

A]>ulia was comprised, together -with Calabria | 
and the Ilirpiiii, in the 2ud region of Augustus 
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! (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16), and this arrangement appears 
I to have continued till the time of Constantine, 
except that the Llirpini were separated from the 
other two, and placed in the 1st region with Cam- 
pania and Latium. From the time of Constantine, 
Apulia and Calabria w'ere united under the same 
authority, who was styled Corrector, and consti- 
tuted one province. (Lib, Colon, pp. 260 — 262; 
Notit. Dign. voL ii. pp. 64, 125; P. Diae. ii. 21 ; 
Orelli, imer. 1126, 3764.) After the fall of the 
Western Empire, the possession of Apulia was hmg 
disputed between the Byzantine emperors, the 
Lombards, and the Saracens. But the fonner ap- 
pear to have always retained some footing in this 
part of Italy, and in the 10th century were able to 
re-establish their dominion over tlie greater part of 
the province, which they governed by means of a 
magistrate termed a Catapan, from whence has been 
derived the modem name of the Capitamta, — a 
con'uption of Catapanata. It was finally WTested 
fi-om the Greek Empire by the Nonnans, 

The principal rivers of Apulia, are: 1. the Ti- 
FEitNUS, now called the Biferm, whiclr, as already 
mentioned, bounded it on the N., and separated it 
from the Frentani ; 2. the FiiisxTO (now the For- 
tore), which bounded the territoiy of Larinum on 
the S., and is therefore reckoned the northern limit 
of Apulia by those writers wdio did not include 
Larinum in that region; 3. the Cerbalus of Pliny 
(iii. 11. s. 16), still called the Cervaro^ which rises 
in :pie mountiiins of the Hirpini, and flows into the 
sea between Sipontum and the kike of Salapia. It 
is probably this river whicli is designated by Stnibo 
(vi. p. 284), but without naming it, as seiwing to 
convey corn and other supplies from the interior to 
the coast, near Sipontum ; 4. the Aufidus {OJant()\ 
by far the largest of the rivere of this part of Italy. 
[Aufibus.] All these streams Iiave neaidy parallel 
courses from SW, toNE.; and all, except the Tifer- 
nus, pirtake more of the character of moimtain 
toiTents than regular ri\'ers, being subject to sudden 
and violent inundations, while in the summer their 
waters are scanty and trifling. From the Aufidus 
to the limits of Calabria, and indeed to the ex- 
tremity of tlie lapygian promontory, there does not 
occur a single stream worthy of the name of river. 
The southern slope of the Apulian hills towards tlie 
Tarentine Gulf, on the contrary, is furrowed by 
several small streams ; but the only one of which 
the ancient name is preserved to us, is, 5. tlie Biu- 
DANUS {Bradatui), which fonns the boundary be- 
tw^een Apulia and Lucania, and fiills into the sea 
close to Metapontum. 

The remarkable mountain promontoiy of Gar- 
GANUS is described in a separate article. [Gar- 
GANUs.] The prominence of this vast headland, 
which projects into tlie sea above 30 miles from 
Sijwntum to its extreme jwint near V list I, natu- 
rally forms two bays; the one on the N., called 
by Strabo a deep gulf, but, in reality, little marked 
by nature, was c^led the Sinus Ukias, from the 
city of UmuM, or Hyiuum, situated on its coast. 
(Mela, ii. 4; Stnib, vi. pp. 284, 285.) Of that on 
the S-, now known as the Gnlf of Manfredonia, no 
ancient appellation has been preserved. The wlusle 
coast of Apulia, with the exception of the Oarganus, 
is low and flat: and on each side of that great pro- 
montory are lakes, or pools, of considerablG extent, 
tlie stagnant waters of which are separated from the 
sea only by narrow strips of sand. That to the 
north of Gargaiius, ailjoining the Sinus Urias (no- 
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ticod Ly Strabo ^vitlioiit mentioning its name) is 
called by Pliny LactjS P^njstaxus; it is now Isnown 
as tlie iMgo di Lesina^ from a small town of that 
n.-aue. (Pliii. iii, 11. s. 16.) The more extensive 
lake to tlie S. of Garganus, between Sipontum and 
the mouth of the Aufidus, was named, from the 
neighbouring city of Salapia, the Salapin^a Palus 
(Lucan, v. 377), and is still called the Lago di 
SaljjL 

Opposite to the headland of Garganus, about 15 
geog. miles from the mouth of the Frento, lie the 
two small islantls named Insul^us Diomedeae, 
now the /sole di Tremiti. 

Tlie towns in Apulia, mentioned by ancient writers, 
are the following*, beginning from tlie northern 
frontier: 1. Between the Tifemus and the Frento 
stood Larin UM and Cliternia, besides the two 
small fortresses or “castella” of Gerunium and 
Galela. 2. Between the Frento and the Aufidus 
were the important towns of Teanum, sumamed 
Apulum, to distinguish it from the city of tlie same 
name in Campania, Lxjceria, Aecae, and Ascu- 
1 .UM, on the hills, which fomi the last off-shoots of 
the Apennines towards the plains; while in the plain 
itself were Arpi, Salapia, and Herdonia; and 
Sipontum on the sea-shore, at the foot of Mt. Oar- 
ganus. The less considerable towns in this part of 
Apulia w'ere, Vibinum {Bovino') among the last 
ranges of the Apennines, Accua, near Luceria, ; 
CoLLATiA {CoUatina) at the western foot of Mt. ' 
Garganus, Ckraunilia {Cerignola)^ near the Au- 
hdus: and Ergitium, on the road from Teanum to 
Sipontum (Tab. Peut.), supposed by Holstcnius to 
be the modern S. Severo, Around the promontory 
of Garganus were the small towns of Merinum, 
Portus Agasus, and Portus Ganiae [Garganus3, 
as well as the Hyrium, or Urium, of Strabo and 
Ptolemy. Along the coast, betw^een Sipontum and 
the mouth of the Aufidus, the Tabula places Anx- 
ANUM, now Torre di Bivoll, and Salinae, probably 
a mere establishment of salt-works, but more distant 
from the mouth of the Aufidus than the modem 
Saline^ 3. East of the Aufidus was the important 
city of Canusxum, as well as the small, but not less 
celebrated town, of Cannae; on the road from 
Canusium to ‘Egnatia we find in succession, Eubi, 
Butuntum, Caelia, Azetium, and Norba. The 
Ketium of Strabo must be placed somewdiere on 
the same line. Along the coast, besides the im- 
portant to'wns of Barium and Egnatia, the fol- 
lowing small places are enumerated in tlie Itineraries : 
Bardulura, 6 M. P. E. of the mouth of the Aufidus, 
now Barletta, Tm-enum (Trani), Natiolum (Bi$- 
ccglie), and Eespa, according to KomanelH Molfetta, 
more probably Giovenazzo, about 13 M. P. from 
Bari. E. of that city w^e find Aimestum (probably 
a corruption of Apanestae), and Dertuin, which 
must be placed near MotiogolL Neapolis, a name 
not found in any ancient author, but clearly es- 
tablished by its coins and other remains, may be 
placed w'itli certainty at Polignano^ 6 M, P. west 
of Monog>oli. 4. In the interior of Apulia, towards 
the frontiers of Lucania, the cliief place was Ve- 
NiTsiA, with the neighbourimg smaller towms of 
Acherontia, Bantlx, and Ferentum. On the 

* In the following list no attempt has been inade 
to preserve the distinction between the Oaunians 
find Peueetians; it is clear from Strabo, that no 
such distinction really subsisted in the time when 
tlic geographers wrote. 
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• Via Appia, leading from Venusia to Tarentum, were 
SiLviUM, Plera (supposed to be the modein Gra^ 
vina), and Lupatia {Altamura). S. of this line of 
road, towards the river Bradanus, Mateola (Mateo- 
lani, Plin. iii. 11. s. 16) was evidently the modem 
Matera, and Genusium (Geniisini, Id. 1. c. ; Lib. 
Colon, p. 262) still retains the name of Ginosa. 
(For the discussion of these obscure names, see 
Holsteu. Not. in Ciuv. pp, 281, 290; Pratilli, Via 
Appia, iv. 7; Romanelli, voL ii. pp. 180 — 188.) 

feeral other towns mentioned by Pliny (1. c.) 
which probably belong to this region, are othenvise 
wholly unknown; but the names given in his list 
are so confused, that it is impossible to say with 
certainty, which belong to Apulia, and w^hich to 
Calabria, or the Hirpini. Among those to which 
at least a conjectural locality may be assigned, are: 
the Grumbestini, supposed to be the inliabitants of 
Grumum, now Grumo, a village about 9 miles S. 
of Bitonto^ the Paiionenses, or people of Palio, pro- 
bably Palo, a rillage half way between Grurm and 
Bitonio; the Tutini, for wliich we should, perhaps, 
read Tuiini, from Tunim or Turium, indicated by 
the modem Turi, about 16 miles S. E. of Bari; 
the Strapellini, whose town, Strapellum, is snppsed 
to he Bapolla, between Venusia and the Pons Au- 
fidi. The Borcani, Corinenses, Dirini, Turmentini, 
and Ulurtini, of the same author, are altogether 
unknown. 

Apulia was traversed by the two great branches 
of the Appian Way, which separated at Beneventum, 
and led, tlie one direct to Brundusium, the other to 
Tamntum. The first of these, called the Via Tra- 
jana, from its reconstraction by that emperor, passed 
through Aecae, Herdonia, Canusium, and Butuntum, 
to the sea at Barium, and from thence along the 
coast to Bnmdusium* ; while a nearly parallel line, 
parting from it at Butuntum, led by Caelia, Aze- 
tium, and Norba, direct to Egnatia, The other 
main line, to which the name of Via Appia seems 
to have pmperly belonged, entered Apulia at the 
I Pons Aufidi {Ponte Sta. Venere), and led through 
Venusia, Bilvium, and Plera, direct to Tarentum. 
(For the fuller examination of both these lines, see 
Via Appia.) 

Besides tliese, the Tabula records a line of road 
from Larinum to Sipontum, and from thence close 
along the sea-shore to Barium, where it joined the 
Via Trajana. Tliis must have formed an important 
line of communication from Picenum and the northern 
parts of Italy to Bnmdusium. [E. H. B.] 

APULUM ^AttovXov, Ptol. iii. 8. § 8; Orell. 
Tmcr. Nos. 3563, 3826 ; in all the other inscriptions 
the name is abbreriated at. or apul., Nos. 991, 
1225, 2171, 2300, 2695, 3686), or APULA {Tab. 
Peut.), or COLONIA Al^BLENSIS (Ulpian. de 
C&nsibm, Dig. 1. tit. 15. § 1), an importmit Roman 
colony, in Dacia, on the river Marissa (Ifarosch), on 
the site of the modem Carlsburg or Weissmburg, in 
Transylvania, w'here are the remains of an aqueduct 
and other ruins. If the reading of one inscription 
given by Grater, — Alba Julia, — be correct, the 
place has presented its ancient name, Alba= Weissen- 
hurg. [P. a] 

AQUA FEEENTINA. [Ferentinae Lucus.] 

AQUA VIVA- [SoRACTE.] 

, AQUAE, the name given by the Romans to 

* It is this line of road, or at least the part of it 
along the coast, that is erroneously called by Italian 
topograjihers the Via Egnatia. [Egnatia.] 
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mnny mosBcinal springs and bathing-places. The 
impcntant are mentioned below in alphabetical 

order. 

- AQUAE ALBULAE. [At.bula.] 

AtjUAE APOLLINAIRES, %vas the name given 
to some warn springs between Sabate and Tarquinii, 
in Etrnria, whei'e there appeai-s to have been a con- 
siderable thermal establishment, 'fhey are evi- 
dently the same designated by Martial (vi. 42, 7) 
by the poetical phrase of “ Phoebi vada.” The Tab. 
Pent, places them on the upper road from Rome to 
Tarif^uinii at the distance of 12 miles from the latter 
city, a position which accords until the modem Bagni 
ill Stlgliano, Ghiverius confounds them with the 
A(iUAio Oaeretanae, now Bagni del Sasso^ which 
were indeed but a few miles distant. (Holsten. not. 
ad Cluver. p. 35.) [E. H. B.j 

AQUAE AURETJAEorCOLO'NIA AURETTA 
AQUENSrS {Baden-Baden)^ a watering place in a 
lovely valley of the Black Forest, is not mentioned 
by ancient writers, but is stated in a doubtful in- | 
scription of A. D. 676, to have been built by Hadrian, 
but it did not acquire celebrity till the time of Alex- ^ 
ander >Severus. [L. S.] 

AQUAE BILBITANO'BUM. [Aquae His- 

PANJCAE.] , 

AQUAE BORMO'NIS {Botirbon TArcliam- 
havlt^. The site of these hot springs is marked in 
the Theodosinn Table by the square figure or build- 
ing which indicates mineral waters, and by the name 
Bonno, which D’Aiiville enroneously would liave 
altered to Borvo. It is also marked as on a road 
which communicates to the NW. with Avaricum 
{Bowrges)^ and to the KE. with Augustodunum 
The hot springs of Bourbon are a few 
miles from the left bank of the Allier, an affluent of 
the Loire. 

At Bourhojine-Ies-Bains, in the department of 
Ilante Marne^ there are also hot springs, and the 
I'heodosiiin Table indicates, as D’Aiiville supposes, 
this- fact by the usual mark, though it gives the 
place no name. D'Anville {Notice, &c.) gave it 
the name of Aquae Boiwonis, founding the name on 
an inscription discovered there ; but the correct reading 
of tlie inscription, according to more recent autho- 
rities, is BOHBONI TIIEKMAKUM DEO MAMMONAE, 
&c. It is probable that Bormo may have been the 
deity of both places, as the modem names are the 
same. Thus the god of the hot springs gave his 
name to the place, and the place gave a name to a 
family which, for a long time, occupied the throne 
of France. [G. L.] 

AQUAE CAESARIS (prob. Ukm, Ru.), 7 M.P. 
south-west of Tipasa, in Numidia, and evidently, 
from the way in which it is marked in the Tabula 
Peutincreriana, a much frequented place. [P. S.] 
A()UAE CAERETAmE. [Caere.] 

AQUAE CA'LIDAE. The position of this place 
is marked in the Theodosian Table by its being on 
tlic r<jad between Augustonemetum {Clermont) in 
the Auvergne and Rodumna {Eouanne). The dis- 
tance from Augustonemetum to Aquae Calidae is 
not given; but there is no doubt that Aquae Calidae 
is Vichg on the Allier, a place now frequented for 
its mineral waters, 

D'Anville {Notice, &c.) remarks, that De Valois 
confounds the Aquae Calidae with the Calcntes ■ 
Aquae mentioned by Sidoniiis Apollinaris, wfflich 
are Chaudes-aigues (hot-wuiters) in the department 
of OantaL Toe whole of the mountain region of 
the Auvergne aboiuids in mineral waters. [G. L,] 
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AQUAE CATjIDAE {"TBara Bepfia KoAij^tia, 
Ptol. Hammani Meidga, large Rn. and hot 
springs), in Mauretania Caesariensis, almost due S. 
of Caesarea, at the distance of 25 M. P. It was 
impoi*tant, not only for its hot springs, but for its 
commanding the pass of the Lesser Atlas, from 
Caesarea, and other cities on the coast, to the vallov 
of the Chinalapii. This explains its having acquired 
the rank of a colony in the time of Ptt)Iemy, wliile in 
the Antonine Itinerary it is called simply Aquae. 
Its ruins are fully described bv Shaw (p. 64. 
Isted.). " [P-S.'j 

AQUAE CATIDAE {Hammam Gurhos, with hot 
springs), in Zeugitatia, on the gulf of Carthage, 
directly opposite to tlie city : probably identical with 
Caupis. (fdv. x.xx. 24; Tab. PeuL, adAgim^; 
Shaw, p. 157, or p. 87, 2nd ed.; Barth, Wander- 
tmgen, (fo. p. 128.) There are also hot springs at 
Ilamman VEnf, near the bottom of the Gulf, which 
may be those mentioned by Strabo as near Tunes 
(xvii. p, 834). [P-B.] 

AQUAE CAXIDAE, in Britain. [Aquae 
Solis,] 

AQUAE COX\XNAXU]\L These waters are 
placed by the Anton. Itin. on the road from Aquae 
Tarbellicae to Tolosa {Tovlouse), and on this side 
of Lugdunum Convcnanirn. Some geographers iden- 
tify the place with Bagneres-de-Bigorre in the de- 
partment of Hautes Pp'en-ees, a place noted for its 
mineral springs; but D’Anville fixes the site at Ca^*- 
bem. Walckenaor, however, places it at Bagnerea. 
Strabo (p. 190), after mentioning Lugdunum, speaks 
of the WJirm springs of the Onesii (rd??/ 'Ovr)<TiS}v),hT 
wdrich unknown name Wes&eling and others would 
read Kovovevwv. Xylander (Holzmaun) proposed 
to read Movria-ioiv, and Pliny (iv. 19) raenlions the 
Monesi, whose name seems to he preserved in tliat 
of the tmm of Moneins on thei?n/5e, in the depart- 
ment of Mantes Pgrenees. Grosskurd {Translation 
of Strabo, vol. i. p. 327) assumes that Aquae Con- 
venariun is Bagneres in Comminges, Bagnhea de 
Bigarre is proved by an inscription on the public 
fountain to be the A(|uensis Vicus of the Romans, 
the inhabitants of which were named Aquenses; 
which seems to confinn the opinion that Aquae 
Convenarum was a diiTcrent place. [G. L.] 
AQUAE CUTP LI AE. [Cutiliae.] 

AQUAE DAOICAE, in 'the interior of Maure- 
tania Tingitana, between Volubilis and Gilda. {Itbi, 
Ant. p. 23.). [P. S.] 

AQUAE GRATIA'NAE, in the territory of the 
Allobrogcs, appear, from inscriptions, to be the mine- 
ral waters of Aix, north of Chambery, in the duchy 
of Savoy, and a little east of the lake of Bourget. at 
an elevation of about 823 English feet above the sea. 
The people w'erc also called Aquenses. [0. L.] 
AQUAE HISPA'NICAE. 0-) Bilbitaxoru.m 
(AlMma), a town with baths, in Ilispania larraco 
nensis, about 24 M. P. west of Bileilis. {It. AnL) 
There were numerous other bathing places in Sj-ain, 
but none of them require more than a bare mention : 
(2) Aq, Celenae, Cilenae, or Celinae {Cal- 
das del Beg); (3) Flaviak {C/iaT;es on the Ta- 
mega, ivilh a Roman bridge of 18 arcbes; (4) Lae- 
We UTSa-ra Xaid, Ptol.; (5) Originis {Baunas de 
Bande or Ot'efise); (6) Cercernae, Querquer- 
NAE, or Quagernorijm {Bio Caldof ox Andres de 
Zarraemmf); (7) Vocokae {Culdes de 3fala- 
vella), [P.S.] 

AQUAE LABANAE (ra AaBava i/Sara), arc 
mentioned by Strabo (v, j), 238) as cold Bulphureous 
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waters analogous in their medical projjerties to those 
of the Allmla, and situated near ISIomentum: they 
are clearly tlie same now called Bagni di Grotta 
Marozza about 3 miles N. of Menianu^ the ancient 
Komeiitum. (Nibby, Dintorni di Jio?na, vol. ii. 
p. U4.) “ [E. H. B.] 

ADUAE LESITA'NAE. [Lesa.] 

AQUAE i\LArTIACAE or FONXES MATTI- : 
ACI, a watering place with hot springs, in the j 
co\intry of the Mattkci, tliat is, the (^strict he- I 
tween the hlajne and the Lahn. (Plin. xxxi. 17; 
Amin. Marcell. xxix. 4.) The place is generally 
bt'lieved to be the same as tlie modem Wiesbadm, 
where remains of Eoinan bath-huildings hare been 
discovered. (See Dahl in the Annalen des Vereins 
fur Nassatiische Alterthumshunde, vol, i. part 2, 
p. 27, req.) [L.S.] 

AQUAE NEAPOLITA'NAE. [Neatous.] 
AQUAE NEHL So the name is written in the 
Theodosian Table; for which we ought probably to 
write Aquae Kerae, as D’Anville suggests. It ap- 
pears to correspond to Xeris, which Gregory of 
Tours calls Yiciis Kercensis. Acriff is in the de- 
partment of Allier. [G. U,] 

AQUAE NISINEII, is designated in the Theo- 
dosian Table by the square figui'e or building which 
indicates mineral waters [Aquae Bormonis], and 
is placed on the road between Decetia {Becise) and 
Augustodunum (A utun). This identifies the place 
’With Bourbm-V And, where there are Eoman con- 
structions. [G. L.] 

AQUAE PA'SSERIS, one of the numerous places 
in Etruria frequented for its warm baths, which ap- 
pear to have been in great vogue in the time of Mar- 
tial (vi. 42. 6). It is placed by the Tab. Peut. on 
the road from Volsinii to Rome, between the former 
city and F'orum Cassii : and was probably situated at 
a spot now called Bacucco, about 5 miles N. of Vi- 
terbo, where there is a large assemblage of mins, 
of Roman date, and some of them certainly baths, 
while the whole neighbourhood abounds in thermal 
sidings. (Cluver. Ital, p. 561 ; Dennis’s Btrm'ia, 
voh i. pp. 202. 211.) 

An inscription published by Orioli (Ann. d, InsU 
vul. i. p. 174 — 179) writes the name Aquae Pas- 
se rtanae. [E. H. B.] 

AQUAE PATAVI'NAE. [Aroxi Fons.] 
AQUAE POPULO'NIAE. [Popueonium.] 
AQUAE RE'GIAE (Eammmn Trnzza, or the 
Ru. on the river Mergaleel, S. of Tmzza, Shaw), 
a place of considerable importance, near the centre 
of Byzacena, on the high road leading SW. from 
Iladrumetum. (Itin. Ant. pp. 47, 53, 54, 55, 56 ; 
Tab. Beut . ; Notit. Bed. Afr.) [P. k] 

AQUAE SEGESTA'NAE. [Segesta.] 
AQUAE SEGESTE, a place denoted in the Peu- 
tinger Table as the site of mineral waters. D’Aii- 
viile (Notice, &:c.) places it at FtriTicres, which 
lies nearly in a direct line between Orleans mid Sem, 
on which route it was, according to the Table. 
There are chalybeate springs at FcT7*ieres. But 
the distances in the Table do not agree with the 
actual distances, unless we change xxii., the distance 
!)etween Fines, the first station from Orleans (Gena- 
him), and Aquae Segesta, into xv. The distance 
of xxii. from Aquae Segesta to Sens (Agedincum) 
also requires to he reduced to xv., on the supposition . 
of Ferrieres being the true site,, Ulcert and others 
place Aquae Segesta at Fontainebleau, which seems 
to lie too far out of the direct road betw'cen Orleans 
aiid Sens. [G. L.] 
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AQUAE SEGETE, the name of a place in the 
Theodosian Table, which may possibly be cormpfe. 
It is designated as tlie site of mineral waters, and 
in the neighbourliood of Foram Segusianormn, or 
Feur, m the department of Haute Loire. The exact 
site of the place does not appear to be certain. 
D’Anville fixes it at Aissumm, on the right bank of 
the Loire: others place it near Afontb7'ison. [G. L.l 
AQUAE SELIKU'NTIAE. [Selixus.] 
AQUAE SE'XTIAE (Aix),m the department 
of Bouches du Rhone, is 18 Roman miles north of 
Massilia (Flarseilie). In b. c. 122, the proconsul 
C. Sextius Calvinus, liaving defeated the Salyes or 
Saluvii, founded in their territoiy the Roman colony 
of Aquae Sextiae, so called from the name of the Ro- 
man general, and the springs, both hot and cold, 
which he found there. (Liv. Ep. lib. 61 ; Tell i. 
15.) These hot springs are mentioned by Strabo 
(pp. 178, 180: rk ^dp/aa Vdara ra :^4^Ttd) and by 
other ancient writers. Strabo obseives that it was 
said that some of the hot springs had become cold. 
The temperature of the hot springs is now only a 
moderate vvannth. 

In the neighbourhood of Aix was fought, b.c. 102, 
the great battle, in which the Roman consul C. Ma- 
rius defeated the Cimbri and Teutones w'ith immense 
slaughter. (Pint. Ma7\ c. 18; Floras, iii. 3.) 
Plutarch states that the people of Massilia made 
fences for their vineyards with the bones of the bar- 
barians, and that the soil, which was drenched with 
the blood of thousands, produced an unusual crop 
the following year, D’Anville obsen^es that the 
battle field is supposed to have been near the Bar, 
about four leagues above Aix; but Famis de St. 
Vincent (quoted by F orbiger) fixes the site of the 
battle at Meiragues, two leagues from Marseille, 
which was called in the middle ages Campus de 
Marianicis. Fragments of swards and speai*s, and 
bones, are still found on this spot. 

There are Roman remains at Aix; and its iden- 
tity with Aquae Sextiae apj>eai*s from the ancient 
Itineraiies and an inscription, which shows it to 
have been a Roman colony, witli tlie title Julia. 
Strabo’s words, indeed, show that it w'as a Roman 
colony from the fii'st. Yet Pliny (iii. 4) places 
“ Aquae Sextiae Salluviorum ” among the Oppida 
Latina of Gallia Narbonensis, or those which had 
the Jus Latium ; in which he is certainly mistaken. 
Ptolemaeus also calls it a colouia. [G. L.] 

AQUAE SICGAE, a name wdiich the Anton. 
Itin. places^hetwecn Calagorris and Vernosole, on the 
road from Aquae Tarbellicae to Tolosa. The site 
is uncertain. If Seiches near Toulouse be the place, 
the distances in the Irineraiy require con*ection. 
(D’Anville, Notice.) Walckenaei* calls the place 
Agguas-Sec. [G. L.l 

AQUAE SINUESSA'NAE. [Sixuessa.] 
AQUAE SULIS (Bath), in Britain, mentioned 
under this name in the Itmcrm'ium Antmini, in 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 28), as '^TSarci Stepgd. [R; G. L.] 
AQUAE STATJELLAE QAKo^ai SraneAXai, 
Strab.), a city of Liguria, situated on the jST. side of 
the Apennines in the valley of the Bormida: now 
called Acqui, Its name sufficiently indicates that 
it owed its origin to the mineral springs which were 
found there, and Pliny notices it (xxxi. 2) as one 
of the most reinarlcable instances where this circum- 
stance had given rise to a considerable town. It is 
probable that it did not become a place of any im- 
portance until after tlie Roman conquest of Liguria 
nor do we find any actual mention of it under the 
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ItepabKc, but it was already a considerable town in 
the days of Strabo, and under the Eoinan Empire 
became one of the most ilourishing and impoiiiant 
cities of Liguria, a position which we find it retain- 
ing down to a late period. Tiie inhabitants bear bn 
an inscription the name “ Aquenses Statiellenses.” 
It was file chief ]jlace of the tribe of the Statielli, 
and one of the principal military stations in this 
part of Italy. (Strab. v, p. 217; Plin. iii. 5. s. 7; 
OrelL Inscr. 4927 ; Inscr. ap. Spon. Misc, Ant, p. 
164; Notit. Dign. p. 12L) It is still mentioned by 
Paiilus Diaconus among the chief cities of this pro- 
vince at the time of the Lombard invasion; and 
Liutprand of Cremona, a writer of the tenth cen- 
tury, speaks of the Eonian Thennac, constructed on 
a -scale of the greatest splendour, as still existing 
there in his time. (P. Diac. ii. 16 ; Liutprand, 
Eht, ii. 11.) The modern city of Ac(iui is a large 
and flourishing place, and its mineral w-aters are 
still much frequented. Some remains of the ancient 
baths, as well as portions of an aqueduct, are stiU 
visible, while very numerous inscriptions, chiefly se- 
pulchral, have been discovered tlicre, as well as in- 
numerable urns, lamps, coins, and other relics of an- 
tiquity. 

We learn from the Itineraries that a branch of 
the Via Aurelia quitted the coast at Vada Sabbata 
( Vado) and crossed the Apennines to Aquae Sta- 
ticllae, from wdience it communicated by Dertoiia 
with Placentia on tlie Via Aemilia. The distance 
from Vada Sabbata to Aquae is given as 52 E> miles. 
(Itin. Ant. p. 294; Tab. Pent.) [E. H. B.] 
AQUAE TACAPITA'NAE (JiJl Hamnutt-el- 
Khahs)^ so called from the important town of Ta- 
CAPE, at the bottom of the Syitis Jlinor, from 
which it w'as distant 18 M. P. to the 8W. {Ant 
Itin. pp. 74, 78.) [P. S.] 

AQUAE TAKBEXLICAE (Dax or JDacqs) or 
AQUAE TARBELLAEjUs Ausonius calls it (Praef. 
Trejstj Syragrio). Vibius Sequester lias the name 
Tarbella Civitas (p. 68, eel. Oberlin). In the Not 
GalL the name is Aquensium Ci'/itas. The word 
Aquae is the origin of the modern name Aqsov Aca, 
which the Gascons made Paqs or Pax, by uniting 
the preposition to the name of the place, Ptolemy , 
is the only writer who gives it the name of Au- 
gustae (SSara Avyoverra). This place, wdiieh is 
noted for its mineral waters, is on the I’oad from 
Astmica (Astorga) to Burdigala (Bm'deaitx), and 
on the left bank of the At unis {Adour), There 
are or were remains of an aqueduct neciS' the town, 
and Roman constructions near the wmnn springs in 
the town. The mineral springs are mentioned by 
Pliny (xxxi. 2). [G. L.] 

AQUAE TAURI, another of the numerous wa- 
teriiig-placcs of Etruria, situated about three miles 
NI2. of Centiimocllac (Civita Vecchici), They 
are now called Bagni di Ferrnta. The thennal 
waters here appear to have been in great vogue 
among the Romans of the Empire, so that a town 
)nust have grown up on the apt, as we find the 
“ Aquenses cognomine Tauriiii ” mentioned by 
Pliny (iii. 5. s. 8) among the separate communities 
of Etruria. Tlie baths are described by Kutilius, 
who calls them Taiiri Thermae, and ascribes tbeir 
name to their acciilcntal discovery by a bull. (Butil. 
Itin, i. 249 — 260; Tab. Pent,; Cluver. Ital* p. 
486.) [E. H. B.] 

At^IJAE TIBILITA'NAE {IlammamMeshoutm, 
or perhaps Jlammam-el-Jkrda'), in Numidia, near 
the liver Riibrieatus, on the liigh road froui .Cirta to. 
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Hippo Regius, 54 hi. P. E. of the former, and 
40 M. P. SW. of the latter. {Ant Itin. p. 42 ; ToIj, 
Pmt') It formed an episcopal see. (Optat. c. Ponat 
i, 14.) Remains of large baths, of Roman workman- 
ship, are still found at Hammarn Meshoutin, 
(Shaw, p. 121, 1st ed.; Bai'th, Wanderungen, eft'., 
p.7l.) [P.S.] 

AQUAE VOLATEERA^NAE. [Volatebiiae.] 
AQUENSIS VICUS. [Aquae Convenabuisl] 
AQUILA'RIA, a place on the coast of Zeugitana, 
22 M. P. from Clupea, with a good summer R>ad- 
stead, between two projecting headlands, where Curio 
landed from Sicily before his defeat and death, b. c. 
49. (Caes. B. C. ii. 23.) The place seems to cor- 
respond to Allioimreah, a little SW. of C, Bon (Pr. 
Mercurii), where are the remains of the groat stone- 
quames used in the building of Utica and Carthage. 
These quarries run up from the sea, and form great 
caves, lighted by openings in the roof, and supported 
by pillars. They are doubtless the quarries at which 
Agathocles landed from Sicily (Died. xx. 6); and 
Shaw consider them to answer exactly to Virgil’s 
description of the landing place of Aeneas. {Aeii. 
i. 163; Shaw, pp. 158, 159; Barth, Wanderungen, 

; #c., pp. 132, 133.) [P.S.] 

I AQUILEIA (’A/cuAijm, Strab. et alii ; ’A/foui- 
j Ptol. : Eth. 'AKvkfiws, Steph. B., but *A/cv- 
X7}<ri0s, Herodian. ; Aquilleiensis), the eapfital of the 
province of Venetia, and one of the most important 
cities of Northern Italy, w'as situated near the head 
I of the Adriatic Sea, between the rivers Alsa and 
! Natiso. Strabo tells us tliat it was 60 stadia from 
the sea, w'hich is just about the truth, while Pliny 
erroneously places it 15 miles inland. Both these 
authors, as well as Slela and Herddian, agree in 
describing it as situated on the river Natiso; and 
Pliny says, that both that river an<l the Tuirus 
{Natiso cum Turro) flow-ed by the walls of Aqui- 
leia. At the present day the river Torre (evidently 
the Tiirriis of Pliny) falls into the Nafmne (a con- 
siderable mountain torrent, which rises in the Alps 
and flo^vs by Civhhde, the ancient Forum Julii), 
about 13 miles N. of A(juil(‘ia, and their combined 
waters dischargo themstdves into the hvnzo, about 
4 miles NE. of that city. But from the low and 
level character of the country, and the \’iolence of 
these mountain streams, there is much probability 
that they have changed tlieir course, and really 
flow-ed, in ancient times, as described by Strabo and 
Pliny. An artificial cut, or canal, commmiieating 
from Aquileia with the sea, is still called Natka. 
(Strab. V. p. 214; Plin. iii. 18. s. 22; Mela, ii. 4; 
Herodian, viii. 2, 5; Cluver, Ital. p. 184.) 

All authors agree in ascribing the fimt foundation 
of Aquileia to the Romans ; and Livy expressly teiLs 
us that the territory was previously uninhabited, 
on which account a body of Tramsalpine Gauls who 
had crossed the mountains in search of now abodes, 
endeavoux-ed to form a settlement there: but the 
Romans took umbrage at this, and conqxilled them 
to recross the Alps. (Liv, xxxix. 22, 45, 54, 55.) 
It was in order to prevent a repetition of such an 
attempt, as well as to guard the fertile plains of 
Italy from the irruptions of the barbarians on its 
NE. frontier, that the Romans determined to esta- 
blish a colony there. In b.c. 181, a body of 3000 
colonists was settled there, to wliicli, 12 years later 
(b, c. 169), 1500 more families tvere added. 
(Liv. xl. 34, xliii. l7; Veil. Pat- i. 15.) Tlie new 
colony, which received the name of Aquileia from 
the accidental omen of an eagle at the time of its 
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foundation (Julian. Or. IL de gest Const ; Eustatk 
ad Lion. Per. 378), quickly rose to great wealth and 
prosperity, and became an important commercial em- 
porium; for wiiich it was mainly indebted to its fa- 
voiirable position, as it were, at the entrance of Italy, 
and at the foot of the pass of Jilount Oera, which must 
always have been the easiest passage from the KE. 
into the Italian plains. The accidental discovery 
of valuable gold mines in the neighbouring Alps, 
in the time of Polybius, doubtless contributed to its 
prosperity (Pol. ap. Sirah. iv. p. 208); but a more 
permanent source of w^ealth was the trade carried 
on there %vith the barbarian tribes of the mountains, 
and especially with the Illyrians and Pannonians on 
the Danube and its tributaries. These brought 
slaves, cattle and hides, which they exchanged for | 
tlic W'ine and oil of Italy. All these productions 
were transported by land carriage as far as Nau- i 
prtus, and thence by the Save into the Danube. I 
(Strab.iv, p. 207, v. p. 214.) After the provinces of 
Illyria and Pannonia had been permanently united 
to the Eoman Empire, the increased intercourse 
between the east and west necessarily added to the 
commercial prosperity of Aquileia. Nor was it less 
important in a military point of view, Caesar made 
it the head-quarters of his legions in Cisalpine Gaul, 
probably with a view to operations against the 
Illyrians (Caos. L. G, i. 10), and we afterwards 
find it repatedly mentioned as the pst to which 
the emprors, or their generals, repaired for the 
defence of the NE. frontier of Italy, or the first 
place which was occupied by the armies that en- 
tered it from that quarter, (Suet. Avg. 20, Tih. 7, 
Vesp. 6 ; Tac, Hist, ii. 46, 85, iii. 6, 8.) The same 
circumstance exposed it to repeated dangers. Under 
the reign of Augustus it was attacked, though 
without success, by the lapdes (Appian. 18); 
and at a later period, having had the courage to 
slmt its gates against the tyrant Maximin, it was 
expsed to the first brunt of his fury, but was able 
tcj^ defy all his efforts during a protracted siege, 
which w*as at length terminated by the assassination 
of the empTor by his own soldiers, A. d. 238. 
(Hcrodian. viii. 2 — 5; Capitol. Maximin. 21 — 23.) 
At this time Aquileia was certainly one of the most 
important and fiourisliing cities of Italy, and during 
the next two centuries it continued to enjoy the 
same prosperity. It not only retained its colonial 
rank, but became the acknowledged capital of the 
pj-ovince of Venctia; and was the only city of Italy, 
besides Rome itself, that had the privilege of a mint. 
(Xot. Dign. ii. p. 48.) Ausonius, about tlie middle 
of the fourth century, ranks Aquileia as the ninth 
of the great cities of the Eoman empire, and inferior 
among those of Italy only to Milan and Capma. 
(Onto Xob. Tjq'1). 6.) Though situated in a plain, 
it was strongly fortified with walls and towers, and 
seenis to have enjoyed the reputation of an impreg- 
nable fortress. (Ainra. Mare. xxi. 12.) During 
the later years of the empire it -was the scene of 
several decisive events. Thus, in A. i>. 340, tlic 
younger Constantine vras defeated and slain on the 
l)ai)ks of the river Alsa, almost beneath its walls* 
(Motor. Fpit 41. § 21; Eutrop. x. 0; Hieron. 
Cliran. ad ann. 2356.) In 388 it witnessed the 
dcioat and death of tlie usurper Maximus by Theo- 
dosius the Great (Zosim. iv. 46; Victor. Mpit 48; . 
Idat. Chron. p. H ; Anson. Z. c.); and in 425, 
that of Joannes by the generals of Theodosius II. 
(Procop. B. V. 12; Pliilostorg. xii. 14.) At length 
in A. i>. 462 it was besieged by Attila, king od’ the ' 
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Huns, with a fonnidable host, and after maintaining 
an obstinate defence for above three mouths, was 
finally taken by assault, plundered, and burnt to 
the ground. (Cassiod. C/^7•ow. p. 230; Joraand. 
Get 42 ; Procop. B. V. i, 4. p. 330 ; MarccUin. Chron. 
p. 290; Hist. Miscell. xv. p. 549.) So complete 
wa« its destruction, that it never rose agaiiffrom its 
ashes; and later writers speak of it as having left 
scarcely any rains as vestiges of its existence. 
(Jornand. 1. c.; Liutprand. iii. 2.) But these ex- 
pressions must not he construed too strictly; it 
never became again a place of any importance, but 
was at least partially inhabited; and in the sixth 
century was still the residence of a bishop, who, on 
the invasion of the Lombards, took refuge with all 
the other inhabitants of Aquileia in the neighbour- 
ing island of Gradus, at the entrance of the lagunes. 
(Cassiodor. Var. xii. 26; P. Diac. ii. 10.) Tlie 
bishops of Aquileia, who assmned the Oriental title 
of Patriarch, continued, notwithstanding the decay 
of the city, to maintain their pretensions to the 
highest ecclesiastical rank, and the city itself cer- 
tainly maintained a sickly existence throughout 
the middle ages. Its final decay is probably to be 
attributed to the increasing unhealthiness of the 
situation. At the present day Aquileia is a mere 
straggling village, with about 1400 inhabitants, 
and no public buildings except the cathedral. No 
ruins of any ancient edifice are visible, but the 
site abounds with remains of antiquity, coins, en- 
graved stones, and other minor objects, as well 
as shafts and capitals of columns, fragments of 
friezes, &c., the sjjlendour and beauty of which suf- 
ficiently attest tlie magnificence of the ancient city. 
Of the numerous inscriptions discovered there, the 
most interesting are those which relate to the wor- 
ship eff Belenus, a local deity whom the Homans 
identified with Apollo, and who w^as believed to have 
cq-ojperated in the defence of the ci;y against Maxi- 
min. (OrelL/f^acr.l967, 1968, Sec.; Herodian.viii. 3 ; 
GapitoL 22; Bertoli, Antichita diAqui- 

Zefo!, Venice, 1 739, p. 86 — 96.) 

Besides its commercial and military importance, 
Aquileia had the advantage of possessing a territory 
of the greatest fertility ; it w'as especially noted for 
the abundance of its wine. (Herodian. viii. 2.) Nor 
was the situation, in ancient times, considered un- 
healthy, the neighboiiriug lagimes, like those of 
Altinum and Eavenna, being o])en to the flux and 
reflux of tjie tides, which are distinctly sensible in 
this qiart of the Adriatic. (Vitruv. i. 4. §11; 
Strab. V. p. 212 ; Procop. B. G.i. 1. p. 9.) Strabo 
speaks of the river Natiso as navigable up to the 
very malls of Aquileia (v. p.214); but this could 
never have been ada])ted for large vessels, and it is 
probable that there existed from an early period a 
port or emporium on the little island of Gradus, at 
the mouth of the river, and entrance of the lagimes. 
We even learn that this island was, at one time, 
joined to the mainland by a pived causeway, which 
must certainly have been a 1 toman ivork. But the 
name of Gradus does not occair till after the fall of 
the Western Empire (P, Diac. ii. 10, hi. 25, v. 17), 
when it became, for a time, a considerable city, but 
afterwards fell into decay, and is now a poor place, 
with about 2000 inliabitants; it is still called 
Grado. [E. H. B.] 

AQOILO'NIA (^kKoviktevia, PtoL). The exist- 
ence (ff two cities of this name, both situated in 
Samnium, apjjcars to be clearly established; though 
they have been regmxied by many writers as itlen- 
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tical. 1. A city of tlie Hirpini, situated ne^ tlie 
frontiers of Apulia, is mentioned by Pliny and Pto- 
lemy, both of v^•'hom distinctly assign it to the Hir- 
pini, and nut to Samnium proper; while the Tabula 
places it on the Via Appia, 37 JM.P. from Aeculanum 
and 6 from the Pons Autidi {Ponte Sta Yemre) on 
the roaifto Vermsia. These distances coincide well 
W'itli the situation of the modern city of Lme4o$‘na^ 
the inline of which ch>sely resembles the Oscan 
form of Aqnilonia, which, as we learn from coins, 
was “ Akudunniii.” The combination of these 
circnm.stances leaves little doubt that Laceiogfia, 
W’hicli is certainly an ancient city, represents the 
Apiilonia of Pliny and Ptolemy, as well as that of 
the Tabula. (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. s. 71 ; 
Tab. Pent.; Holsten. Not ad Chiv. p. 274; Koma- 
nclli, vol. ii. p. 345.) But it seems impossible to 
reconcile tliis positi(m of Aquilunia with the de- 
tails given by Liiy (x. 38 — 43) concerning a city 
of the same name in Sanraium, which bore an im- 
portant part in the campaign of the consuls Carvi- 
lius and Papinas in s. c. 293. 

2. The city thus mentioned by Li \7 appears to 
have been situated in the coimtiy of the Pentri or 
central Samnites, to which the whole operations of 
the eain]*aign seem to have been confined, but it 
must be confessevi that the geograpliy of them is 
tlirougliout very obscure. It was little more than 
20 miles from Oominiuin, a place of which the site 
is uiifoitunately equally uncertain [CoMiJiiUM], and 
apparently not more than a Lmg day's march from 
Bovianuni, as after the defeat of tlie Samnites by 
Papinas near Aquilpnia, we are told that the nobility 
and cavalry took refuge at Bovianum, and the re- 
mains of the cohorts which had been sent to Corai- 
nium made good their retreat to the same cify. 
Papirius, after making himself master of Aquilonia, 
which he burnt to the ground, proceeded to besiege 
Saepinum, still in the direction of Bovianum. Hence 
it seems certain that botli Aquihmia and Cominiuin 
must be placed in the heart of Samnium, in the 
country of the Pentri: but the exact site of neither 
can be determined witli any certainty: and it is 
probable tliat they were both destroyed at an early ; 
period. Homanelli, who justly regards the Aqui- I 
Ionia of Livy as distinct from the city of the Hir- 
pini, is on the otiier hand certainly mistaken in 
transferring it to Aj^none in the north of Samnium. 
(Komanelli, vol. ii. p. 493 — 500.) 

The coins whicli bear the Oscan legend 
Niv in retrogmde characters, attributed by earlier 
numismatists to Acherontia, are now admitted to 
belong to Aquilonia (Friedlander, Oskkehen Munr- 
^en, p. 54), and may be assigned to the city of that 
name in the country of the Hirpini. [PI. H. B.] 

A(^)UrXUi^I QAicomyou: Eth. Aquinas, -fitis : 
A quino), 1 . One of tlie most important cities of the 
Volseians, was situated on the Via Latina between 
Pabrateria and Casinura, about 4 miles from the left 
bank of the Liris. Strabo erroneously describes it 
as situated 07i the river Melpis {Melfi\ from which 
it is in fact distant above 4 miles. In common ivitU 
the other VoLscian cities it was included in Latium 
in the more extended use of that term : hence it is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as a Latin city, and is in- 
cluded by Pliny in the First Region of Italy, accord-, 
ing to the division of Augustus. (Ptol, iii. 1. § 63 ; ‘ 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Strab. v. p. 237; Itinu Ant, p. 
303.) Its name is not mentioned in history during 
the wars of tlie Romans with the Vulscians, or those 
witli tlie Baiimites; and is first found duiing the 
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feond Punic War on occasion of the mai’cli of Han- 
nibal upon Rome by the Via Latina. (Liv. xxvi. 
9pSiI. Ital. xii.) But all waiters agree In describ- 
ing it as a populous and flourishing xilace during the 
latter period of the Roman Republic. Cicero, who 
had a villa there, and on account of its neighbour- 
hood to Arpinum, rexicatedly alludes to it, terms it 
frequens municixiiimi,” and Silius Italieus “ ingens 
Aquinmn,” Strabo also calls it “ a large city.*' (Cic. 
pro Cluent 68, P}iiL ii. 41, pro Plane, 9, ad Att 
y. 1, ad Earn, ix, 24, &c,; Sil. Ital viii. 405 ; Strab. 
T. p. 237.) We leam from the Liber Gchaiianim 
' that it received a Roman colony under the Second 
i Triumvirate, and both Pliny and Tacitus mention it 
as a place of colonial ranic under the Empire. l:su- 
merous inscriptions also jirove that it continued a 
flourishing city throughout that period. (Lib. Colon, 
p. 229 ; iac, Bist i 88, ii. 63 ; Plin. I c.) It was 
the birthplace of the poet Juvenal, as lie himself 
tells us (iii. 319): as well as of the Emperor Pes- 
cenniiis Higer. (Ael. Spartian. Peso, i.) Horace 
speaks of it as noted for a kind of purple %e, but of 
inferior quality to the finer sorts. (Ep, i. 10, 27.) 

The modem city of Aquino is a very poor place, 
■witli little more than 1000 inhabitants, but still re- 
tains its episcopal see, which it preserved throughout 
the middle ages. It still occupies a part of the site 
of the ancient city, in a broad fertile jflain, which 
extends from the foot of the Apennines to the river 
Liris on one side and the Melpis on the other. It 
was completely tx'aversed by the Via Latina, consi- 
demble portions of which are still presen’ed, as well 
as a put of the ancient walls, built of laage stones 
without cement. An old church called the Fcsco- 
•oado is built nut of the ruins of an ancient tenqile, 
and considerable remains of two ptliera are still vi- 
sible, wdrich are commonly regarded, but without any 
real authority, as those of Ceres Helvina and Diana, 
alluded to by Juvenal (iii. 320). Besides these there 
exist on the site of the ancient city the ruins of an 
amphitheatre, a theatre, a triumphal arch, and ¥a- 
rioiis other edifices, niosily constructed of brickwork 
in the style called opiLs retkidatum. The numenms 
iuscrif)tions ivhich have been discovered here men- 
tion the existence of various tenqdes and colleges of 
priests, as well as companies of al-^i^ans; ail proving 
the importance of Aquinum under the Roman Enr- 
pire. (Huare’s Classical Tour^ vol.i, pp.279 — 283; 
Bomanelli, vol. iii. pp. 384 — 388 ; Cayro, Storia di 
Aquino^ 4to. Nap. 1808, where ail the inscriptions 
relating to Aquinum will be found collected, vol. i. 
p. 360, &c., but including many spurious ones.) 
There exist coins, of Aquinum with the head of 
Minerva on one side and a cock on the other, j;recisely 
similar to those of the neighbouring cities of Cales and 
Suessa, (Millingen, Nmimn. dc I'ltalie, p. 220.) 
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2, Among the obscure names enumerated by 
Pfiny (iii. 1 5. s. 20) in the Eighth Region (Gallia 
Cis]mdana) are Saltus Galliani qui cognominantur 
Aquinates,” but tlu'ir position and the origin of the 
name are w'holly unlciiown, [E. H. B.} 




AQUITANIA. 

AQUITA'NIA, AQUITA'NI CAi^mropia, ’A/cvi- 
rauoi, Strab.). Caesar (B. G. i. 1) makes Aqui- 
tania one of the three divisions of the conntiT' which 
he calls Gallia. The Garurnna (Garonmy Mvi^cd 
the Aquitani from the Ceitae or the Galli, as the 
liomans called them. Aqmtania extended from the 
Garumna to tlie Pjrenees: its western boundary 
w^as the ocean. Its boundaries are not more accu- 
rately defined by Caesar, who did not visit the coun- 
try until B. c. 50. (B. G. viii. 46.) In b. c. 56 
he sent P, Crassus into Aquitania with a force to 
prevent the Aquitani assisting the Galli (^. 6r. iii. 
11, 20, &c,); and he informs us incidentally that 
the towns of Tolosa (Toulouse), Carcaso (^Cercas- 
sone), and Harbo (Narhonne) were included within 
the Roman Gallia Provincia, and thus enables us 
to 6x the eastern boundary of Aquitania at this time 
within certain limits. A large part of the Aqui- 
tani submitted to Crassus. Finally all the cities of 
Aquitania gave Caesar hostages. (J5. G, viiL 46.) 
Augustus, B. c. 27, made a new division of Gallia 
into four parts (Strab. p. 177); but this division 
did not affect the eastern boundary of the Aquitani, 
who were still divided as before from the Ceitae (who 
were included in Narbonensis) on the east by the 
heights on the Cevenna {Chennes); which range 
is stated by Strabo not quite correctly to extend 
from the Pyrenees to near Lyon. But Augustus 
extended the boundaries of Aqmtania north of the i 
Garumna, by adding to Aquitania fourteen tribes | 
north of the Garonne. Under the Lower Empire 
Aquitania was further subdivided. [G.^llia.] i 

The chief tribes included within the Aquitania 
of Augustus were these: Tarhelli, Cocosates, Bi- 
gerriones, Sibuzates, Preciani, Gonvenae, Ausci, 
Garites, Garmnui, Datii, Sotiates, Osquidates Cara- 
'jHjstres, Siicasses, Tarasates, Vocates, Vasates, Elu- 
sates, Atures, Biturigcs Vivisci, Moduli; north of 
the Garumna, the Petrocorii, Nitiobriges, Cadorci, 
Ruteni, Gabaii, Vellavi, Arveimi, Lemovices, San- 
toi^, Pictones, Bitmdgcs Cubi. The Aquitania of 
Augustus comprehended all that country north of 
the Garonne which is bounded on the east by the 
Allier, and on the north by the Loire, below the 
influx of the AlUer, and a large part of the Ceitae 
were thus included in the division of Aqmtania. 
Strabo indeed observes, that this new arrangement 
extended Aquitania in one part even to the banks of 
tlie Rhone, for it took in the Helvii. The name Aqiii- 
tania was retained in the middle ages; and after the 
dismemberment of the empire of Charlemagne, Aqui- 
tania formed one of the three grand divisions of France, 
the other two being the France of that period in its 
proper restricted sense, and Bretagne; and a king of 
Aquitaine, whose power or whose pretensions extended 
from the Loire to the Pyrenees, was crowned at 
Poitiers. (Tiiieny, Lettres S2ir VJUstoire de Trance, 
No. xi.) But the geographical extent of the term 
Aquitania was limited by the invasions of the 
Basques or Vascones, who settled between the Py- 
renees and the Garomio, and gave their name Gas- 
cogne to a part of the SW. of France. The name 
Aquitania became corrupted into Guienne, a di- 
vision of France up to 1789, and the last ti*ace of 
the ancient name of Aquitania. 

The Aquitani had neither the same language, 
nor the same physical characters as the Ceitae. 
(Caes. jR. (r.i. 1 ; Strab. pp. 177, 189; Amm. Marc. 
XV. 11, who here merely copies Caesai-.) In both 
these respects, Strabo says, that they resembled the 
Iberi, more tban the Ceitae. When P. Crassus 
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invaded this country, the Aquitani sent for and got 
assistance from their nearest neighbom-s in Spdn 
which, in some degree, coniinns the opinion of their 
being of Iberian stock. When they opposed Crassus, 
they had for their king, or commander-in-chief, 
Adcantuaimus, who had about liim a body of 600 
devoted men, called Soldurii, who were b©und to 
one another not to survive if any ill luck befel their 
friends. The Aquitani were skilled in countermin- 
ing, for which operation they were qualified by 
working the minerals of their country. The com- 
plete reduction of the Aquitani was effected b. c. 28, 
by the proconsul M. Valerius MessaUa, who had a 
trium|)h for his success. (Sueton. Aaajr. 21; Ap- 
pian. B. 0, iv. 38 ; Tibullus, ii. 1. 33.) As the 
Aquitani had a marked nationality, it was Roman 
poHcy to confound them with the Ceitae, which 
was effected by the new division of Augustus. It 
has been conjectured that the name Aquitani is 
derived from the numerous mineral springs (aquae) 
which exist on the northern slo|>e of the Pyrenees; 
which supposition implies that Aq is a native name 
for “water.” Pliny (iv. 19), when he enumerates 
the tribes of Aquitanica, speaks of a people called 
Aquitani, who gave their name to the whole coun- 
try. In another passage (iv. 17), he says, that 
Aquitanica was first called Armorica; which as- 
sertion may perhaps be reckoned among tlie blun- 
ders of this writei*. [Akmorica.] 

The Aquitania of Caesar comprised the fiat, 
dreary region south of the Garonne, along the coast 
of the Atlantic, called Les Landes, and the nu- 
merous valleys on tlie north face of the Pyrenees, 
which are drained by the Adour, and by some of 
the branches of the Garonm. The best part of it 
contained tlie modern departments of Basses and 
Eautes ByrktAes. [G, L.] 

AR, [AuEOPOLts.] 

AI^A LUGDUNENiSiS. [Lugdukum.] 

ABA UBIO'RUM, an altar mid sacred place in 
the territory of the Ubii, on the west side of the 
Riiine. The jrriest of the place was a German. 
(Tacit, Ann. i. 57.) This altar is first mentioned 
in the time of Tiberius. In a. r>. 14, Germanieus 
was at the Ara Ubiorum, then the winter-quarters 
of the first and twentieth legioi^s, and of some 
Veteran!. (Tacit. Ann. i. 39.) In the time ot 
Vespasian (Tacit. I/isf. iv. 19, 25), Bonna (^Bomt), 
on the Rhine, is spoken of as the winter-quarters 
of the first legion. As tlie winter-quarters seem to 
have been permanent stations, it is possible that the 
Ara Ubiorum and Bomla maybe the same place. Tlie 
Ara Ubiorum is placed, by Tacitus, sixty miles (sexa- 
gesiinum apud lapidem, Ann^ i. 45), from Vetem, 
the cpmrters of the fifth and twenty-first legions; and 
Vetera is fixed by D’Anville at Xanten, near the 
Rhine, in the former ducliy of CTeves. This dis- 
tance measured along the read by the Rhine brings 
us about Bonn. The distance from Vetera to Co- 
logne, wliich some writers would make the site of 
the iaa Ubiorum, is only about 42 Gallic leagues, 
the measure which D’Anvillc assumes that we must 
adopt. If we go a few miles north of Bonn, to a 
small eminence named Godesbeig, which may mean 
God’s Hill, or Mons Sacer, we find that tlie distance 
from Vetera is 57 Gallic leagues, and this wdil suit 
very well the 60 of Tacitus, who may have used 
round numbers. If we compare the passages of 
Tacitus' (Am. i. 37, 39), it appears that he means 
the same place by the “ Civitas Ubiorum,” and the 
“ Ara. Ubiorum.” By combining these passages 
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witli one in the Histories (Agrippinenses, iv. S8), dediiees it from Yarab, the son of Joktan, the an«. 
some have concluded that the Ara Ubiorum is cestor of the race. Tlie late Professor Kosen derived 
Cologne, But Cologne was not a Eoman foundation, it from the verbal root yaraba Qlth, arab,)^ to stt 
at least under the name of Coiortia Agrippinensis, or go down {as the su>i)^ with reference to the posi- 
until the time of Caiidius, a. . 51 ; and the iden- tion of Arabia to the W. of the Euphrates and the 
tity, or proximity, of the Civitas IJbionim, and of earliest abodes of the vSemitic race. Others seelc its 
the Ara Ubiorum, in the time of Tiberius, seems to origin in arabali^ a desert, the name uetuaiiy em- 
be established by the expressions in the Annals (i. ployed, in several passages of the Old Testament, 
37, 39); and the Ara Ubiorum is near Bonn. [C.Lj to denote the region E. of the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
AEA'BIA (v "ApaSia: Eth, ’'Apaf; *Apd€ws, asiar S. as the ALduiiitic or E. head of the Ikd Sea; 
ner.;’'Apa§os, Aesch. Per5. 318, fern. ^Apd^araa, in fact the original Arai)ia, an important part of 
Tzetz.; Arabs; ^l/Apa§€s,^Apd§ioL/Apa€oi,Ax^hQs, wMch district, namely the. valley extending fruui the 
Arabi, Arabii: Adj. ’Apd€ioSy ^ApaSmSs, Arabiis, Dead Sea to the Aelanitic Gulf, bears to this day the 
Arabius, Arabicus: the A is short, but forms ■with name of IVady-el-jh'ababi. 

the A long and the r doubled are also found: native The Greeks received the name from the Eastern 
immes, Bddcl-el-Arab,le. Land of the Arabs, Jezi- nations; and invented, according to tlieir practice 
rdi-el- Arab, i. e. Peniftsula of the Arabs f Persian of prsonifyhig in such cases, an Aruhki, wife of 
and Turkish, Arablstdn, : Arabia ), the westernmost Aegyptus. (Apoilod. ii. 1. § 5.) 
of the tiiree great pieninsulas of Suutheni Asia, is one 11. Situaimi, Boundarks, EMent, and JJh'i- 
of the most imperfectly known regions of the civilized sions. — The peninsula of Arabia, in the stricler 
world; but yet among the most intei-esting, as one sense of the word, lies between 12^ and 30° X. lut., 
of the earliest seats of the great Semitic race, who and hotween 32° and 59° E. long. It is partly 
have preserved in it their national characteristics wdthiu and partly without the tropics; being divided 
and independence from the days of the patriarchs to into two almost equal parts by the Tropic of Cancel', 
tire present hour ; and as the source and centre of w’hich passes througli the city of Jluscat, about 
the most treirieiidous revolution that ever altered the 1° K. of the E. promontory, and on tlie W. nearly 
comiition of the nations. half w'ay between J/cem and J/eck'/m:. it projects 

I. Akiines. — The name by which the country into the sea between Africa and the rest of Asia, in 
was known to the Greeks and Eoiuans, and by wdiich a sort of hatchet shape, being bounded on the W. 
we still denote it, is that in use among tlie natives, by the Arabicus Sinus {Bed Sea), as far as its 
But it is important to observe tliat the Hebrews, southernmost jxiiiit, where the narrow strait of 
from which we derive our first infoimation, did not Bah-ekMandeh scarcely cuts it off from Africa; on 
use the name Arabia till after the time of Solomon : the S. and SE. by the Sinus Vs.nxpii\{Gulf (f 
the rmon may have been that it was only then that Oman), and Erythraeiun Maro {Jridum Ocean ) ; 
they became acquainted with the countiy^ j)roperly and on the NE. by the Persicus Sinus {Persian 
so called, namely the peninsula itself, S. of a Hue (Lulf). On the N. it is cuimccted with the conti- 
drawn between the heads of the Eed Sea and the uent of Asia by the Isthmus, extending for about 
Persian Gulf. The notiem that the wdiole couu- 800 miles across from the mouth of the Tigris at 
try wras assigned to Ishmael and peopled by liis de- the head of the Persian Gulf to the XW. extremiiy 
scendaiits is a mere inisimderstauding of the Ian- of the lied Sea, at the head of the Sinus Aeluniti- 
guage of Scripture. (See below, § IV.) It ^Yils cus {G. of Akabah). A line drawn across this 
only in the X. part of Arabia that the Islimaelites Isthmus, and coinciding almost exiictly with the 
settled; and it is to tliat portion of the country, parallel of 30° X. iat., would repreacnt very nearly 
almost exclusively, that we must apply those pas- the northern boundary, as at present defined, and as 
sages of the Old Testament in which it is spoken of often understood in ancient times; but, if used to 
as Eretz-Kedem or Kedeniah, i. e. Land of the represent the vie^v of the ancient writers in general, 
East, and its people as the Beni-Kedem, i. e. Sons it would be a limit altogether arbitrary, and often 
of the East; region, namely, immediately East entirely false. From the very nature of the country, 
of Palestine {Gen. xxv. 6; Judges, Yi. 3 ; Job, i. 3; tlie wandering tribes of X. Arabia, the childi-eu of 
1 Kings iv. 30; Isaiah, xi. 14; comp. ^ dvaroXh^ Eie Desert, always did, as they do to this day, ruarn 
Matt. ii. 1). When the term Kedem seems to refer over that triangulai' extension of their deseils which 
to parts of the peninsula more to the S., the natural runs up northwards between Syria and the Eu- 
explaiiation is that its use was extended indefinitely phrates, as a region which no other people has ever 
to regions adjoining those to w'hich it was at first disputed with them, tliough it has often been as- 
applied. signed to Syria by geographer, both ancient arul 

The word Arab, which first occurs after the time modern, including the Arabs themselves. Generally, 
of Solomon, is also apqdied to only a small portion the ancient geographers followed nature and fact in 
of the comitrj. Like such names as Uloah, Edom, assigning the greater part of this desert to Arabia; 
and others, it is used both as the name of the coun- the X. limits of which were roughly determined by 
try and as the collective name of the i>eople, "who the presence of Palmyra, which, with the surrouiid- 
were called individually Arabi, and in later Hebrew ing country, from Antilibanus to the Euphrates, as 
Arbiy pL and Avblim. Those denoted by it far S. on the rivei' as Thapsacus at le;ist, ^vas always 
are the ■wandering tribes of the X- deserts and the reckoned a part of Syria. The peninsula between 
commercml people along the X. part of the E. shore the two heads of the Eed Sea was aEo reckoned a 
of the Eed Sea (2 Chron. ix. 14, xvii. 11, xxi. 16, pai’t of Arabia. Hence the boundary of Arabia, on the 
xxii. 1, xxvi. 7 ; Isaiah, xiii.20, xxi. 13; Jer. iil 2, land side, may be drawn pretty much as fulIo\vs; from 
XXV. Ezek. xxvii. 21 ; Neh. ii. 19, iv. 7). At the head of the Gulf of HerobpoHs {G. of Suez), un 
what time the name was extended to the 'whole imaginary and somewhat indetcrmiiuito line, run- 
jKjnitrsula is uncertain. iting XE. across the desert Isthmus of Suez to near 

As to the origin of the word Arab, various opinions the mouth of the river of Egyi-t.” (the brot)k El~ 
have bewi broached. I’ht? cojmnon native truilition divided Arabia fnaii Egypt: thence, turning 
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eastward, tlic boundary toT,vards Palestine varied 
with the varying fortunes of tlie Jews and Idumeans 
[Idumaea] : then, passing round the SE. part of 
the Dead Sea, and keeping E. of the valley of the 
Jordan, so as to leave to Palestine the district of 
Perea; then running along the E. foot of Antili- 
banus, or retiring fiutlicr to the E., according to the 
varying extent assigned to Coele Sykia ; and turn- 
ing eastward at about 34^^ lat,, so as to pass S. of 
the territory of Palmyra; it reached the right bank 
of the Euphrates somewhere S. of Tliapsacus; and 
followed the course of that river to the Persian ; 
Gulf, except where portions of laTid on the right ; 
bank, in the actual possession of the |«ople of 
Babylonia, 'were reckoned as belonging to that 
country. (Comp. Strab. xvi. p. 765; Plin. vL 28. 
6. 32; Ptol. v. 17.) 

But even a wider extent is often given to Arabia 
both on the !NE. and on the W. On the former 
side, Xenophon gives the name of Arabia to the 
sandy tract on the E. bank of the Euphrates, in 
Mesopotamia S. of the Ciiaboras, or, as he calls it, 
Araxes (^Khalour') ; and certainly, according to his 
minute and lively description, this region was tho- 
roughly Arabian in its physical' characteristics, ani- 
mals, and products (Aimh. i. 5. § 1). The S. part 
of Mesopotamia is at present called Irak-ArabL 
Pliny also applies the name of Arabia to the part of 
Mesopotamia adjoining the Euphrates, so far K. as to 
include Edessa and the country opposite to Comma- 
gene ; almost, therefore, or quite to the confines of 
Armenia; and he makes Singara the capital of a 
tribe of Arabs, called Praetavi (v. 24. .‘-■.20, 21); 
and w'hen he comes expressly to describe Arabia, he 
repeats his statement more distinctly, and says that 
Arabia descends from ]\I. Amanus over against 
Cilicia and Commagene (vi. 28. s. 32 ; comp. Plut. 
Pomp. 39; Diod. xix, 94; Tac. Ann. xii. 12). On 
the westj Herodotus (ii. 12) regards Syria as fom- 
ing the * seaboard of Arabia. Damascus and its 
territory belonged to Arabia in the time of St, Paul 
(^Gal i. 17); and the whole of -Palestine E. of the 
Jordan was frequently included under the name. 
Nay, even on the W. side of the Red Sea, the part 
of Egypt between the margin of the Nile VaUey 
and the coast was called .^■abiae Nomos, and was 
considered by Herodotus as part of Arabia. The 
propriety of -the designation will be seen under the 
next head. 

The surface of Arabia is calculated to be about 
foui- times that of France: its greatest length from 
N.to S. about 1,500 miles; its average breadth about 
800 miles, and its area about 1,200,000 sq. miles. 

The Greek and Roman writers in general divided 
Arabia into two parts, Arabia Deserta (p €pnfios 
*Apa§ia), namely, the northern desert between Syria 
and the Euphrates, and Arabia Felix evdalfiav 
Apa^i'a), comprising the wdiole of the actual penin- 
sula (Diod. Sic. ii. 48. foil.; Strab. xvi. p. 767; 
Mela, iii. 8 ; Plin. vi. 28. s. 32). Respecting the ori^n 
of the appellation FePlx, see below (§ III). The third 
division, Arabia Petraea (p HerpMa ’Apa^ta) is 
first distinctly mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 17- § 1). 

It included the peninsula of Sinai, between the two 
gulfs of the Red Sea, and the mountain range of 
Idumea (Mt. Seir), which runs from the Dead Sea 
to the Aelanitic GiiU (Gulf of Aka^ak) ; and de- 
rived its name, primarily, from the city of Petra 
(p ’Apa§ia 7} 4u nerpoc, t)lQscor, de Mat Med. 1.91; 

7} Kara r^v Tiirpav ’Apa§fa, Agathem. Geogr. ii, 6), 
not, as is often supposed, from its physical character, 
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as if the Stm%g or Pochj Arahm, however wtH the 
name, in this sense, would apply to portion of it. 

This division is altogether unknovm to the Ara- 
bians themselves, who confine the name of AraZ*- 
land to the pen instila itself, and assign the greater 
part of Petraea to Egypt, and the rest to Syria, and 
call the desert N. of the peninsula the Syrian 
Desert, notwithstanding that they themselves are 
the masters of it, 

III. Physical and Pesariptive Geography . — 
Though assigned to Asia, in the division of the W'orld 
W'hieh has always prevailed, Arabia has been often 
said to belong more properly to Africa, both in its 
physical characteristics and in its position. Tlic 
remark rests on a somewhat hasty analogy ; wbat 
there is in it of sonndnes.s merely amounts to an 
illustration of the entire want of scientific classifica- 
tion in our division of the ■world. EiJinograpdikally^ 
Arabia belongs decidedly to Western Asia, but so do 
the countries round the Mediteirancan, both in S. 
Europe and N. Africa : they all belong, in fiict, to a 
great zone, extending NW. and SE. from India to 
the Atlantic N. of M. Atlas. Physically, Arabia 
belongs neither to Africa nor to Asia, but to another 
great zone, which extends from the Atlantic S. of 
the Atlas through Central Africa and Central Asia; 
consisting of a high table-land, for the most joart 
desert, supported on its N. and S. margins by lofty 
mountains; and broken by deep transverse vallies, 
of which the basins of the Nile, the Red Sea, and 
the Persian Gulf, are the most remarkable. Thus 
Arabia stands in the closest physical connection, on 
the one hand, with the great African Desert (/Sa- 
haroi), in which Egypt Proper is a mere chasm, and 
on the other hand, with the great Desert of Iran ; 
the continuity being broken, on the former side, by 
the valley of the Red Sea, and on the latter, by that 
of the Tigris and Euphrates and the Persian Gulf ; 
which deiermim the limits of the countiy without 
separating it physically from the great central desert 
plateau which intersects our tripartite continent. 

General Outline. — The outline of the countiy is 
defined by the strongly marked promontories of Po- 
seidonium Qias Mohammed') between the two heads 
of the Red Sea; Palindromus (t7. BahehMandeh) on 
the SW., at the entrance of the Red Sea ; Syagriis 
or Corodamum (Ras-ehUad) on the extreme E., at 
the mouth of the Paragon Snus (Gulf of Oman); 
and Macela (Ras Mmendom), NW. of the former, 
the long tongue of land which extends northwards 
from Oman, dividing the Gulf of Oman from the 
Persian Gulf. These headlands mark out the coast 
into four parts, the first of which, along the Red Sea, 
forms a slightly concave waving line (neglecting of 
course minor irregularities) facing somewhat W. of 
SW. ; the second, along the Erythraeura Mare (Gulf 
of Bahel-Mandeh, and Arabian Sea) forms an ir- 
regular convex line facing the SE. generally (this 
side might be divided into two parts at Ras 
at tliG mouth of the Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeh, W. of 
which the aspect is somewhat S- of SE.): the third, 
along the Ckilf of Oman, forms a wavinguconeave 
line facing the NE. ; and the foiirtli, along the Per- 
sian Gulf sweeps round in a deep curve convex to 
the N., as far as El~Katif, broken however by tlie 
gi*eat tongue of land which ends in Ras A7ifir; and 
from El-Katif it passes to the head of the Gulf in 
a line nearly straight, facing the NE. Tlio last 
two portions might be included in one, as the NE. 
sidei of the peninsula. The SW. and SE. sides are 
very nearly of equal length, namely, in round nuni- 
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l>ers, above 1000 geo^*aphical miles in a stTaigbt 
line, and the whole HE. side is little less, perlmps 
no less if the great curve of the Persian Gnlf be 
allowed for. The form of the peninsnla has been 
likened above to a hatchet ; the ancients comj^ed 
it also to the skin of a leopard, the spots denoting 
the oases in the desert: but some take this figure 
to refer to the Syrian Desert, or Arabia Deserta« 

Structure of Surface , — The peninsula comists 
of an elevated table-land, which, as far as any judg- 
ment can be formed in our veiy scanty knowledge of 
the interior, seems to rise to about 8000 feet aWe 
the sea. On the H. it slopes down gradually to the 
hanks of the Euphrates. On the other sides it de- 
scends more or less abruptly, in a series of mountain 
ten-aces, to a fkit belt of sandy ground, which runs 
round the w-hole coast from the mouth of the Tigris 
to the Aelanitic Gulf (^Gnlf of Ahohali) ; but with 
very different breadths. The interior table-land 
is called El-Jahal^ the Sills, or EUNejd, the 
Sighlands; and the flat margin EUGaur or EU \ 
Tehdma, the Lowlaivds. The latter has eveiy ap- ^ 
peai'ance of having been raised from the bed of the j 
sea; and the process is going on, especially on the | 
W. coast, where both the land and the coral reefe I 
are rising and advancing towanis each other. 

Along the H. part of the lied Sea coast (El Me-- 
ja£), the hills come very near the sea: further S,, 
on the coast of jE'/-}>«ie»,the Tehama widens, being 
two days’ journey across uearLoheki and//ocfe«V/a,and 
a day’s journey at Mohha^ where the retreat of tiie sea 
is marked by the town of Muza (Mousd), which is 
mentioned as a seaport in the Periplm ascribed to : 
Airian (c. 5), but is now several miles inland. Along 
the SE. coast, so far as it is known, the belt of low- | 
land is narrow; as also on the coast of Oman, except | 
about the middle, where it is a day’s journey wide: I 
in other parts the hills almost join the sea. 

Of the highland very little is known. It appears 
to possess no considerable rivers, and but few, com- 
paratively to its size, of those sheltered spots where 
a spring or streamlet, perennial or intermittent, flows 
through a depression in the surface, protected by 
hills from the sands around, in which the palm tree 
and other plants can flemish. Tlie well-knowm 
Greek name of such islands in the sea of sand, oasis 
or auasis, seems to be identical with the Ai-abic 
name TFoc^y, which is also used, wherever the Ara- 
bians have settled, to denote a valley through which 
a stream flows. So few are these spots in the high- 
land that vrater must generally be obtained by dig- 
ging deep wells. The highland has its regular rainy 
season, from the middle of June to the end of Sep- 
tember*. The rains fall much less frequently in the 
lo^rklnds, sometimes not for years together. At 
other times there are slight showers in March and 
April, and the dew is copious even in the driest dis- 
tricts. As, however, the periodic rains of the liigh 
land fell also in the mountains on its margin, these 
mountains abound in springs, which form riyersthat 
flow down iirto the thirsty soil of the Telmrm, Such 
rivers am for the most part ost in the sand ; but 
others, felling into natural depressions in the sur- 
face, form verdant tcachjs, especially in the S. pari 
of the W. coast (EUYemeii), where some consider- 
able streams reach the sea. 

The fertility of these wadys, enhanced by the 
contrast mtlr the surrounding sands, together with 
tlie beauty of the overhanging terraces, enriched 
witli aromatic plants, gave rise to the apj[)eIIation of 
“ ifap])y,” which the Greeks and Ilomahs applied 
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first, it would seem, to Yemen, and then extended to 
the whole peninsula. (Plin. xii. 13. s. 30, foil.: 
Strab., Herod., Agathem., &c. &e. ; and especially 
the verses of Dion. Perieg. 925, foil.). Even for 
the former district, the title of Arahy the Blest is 
somewhat of a poetic fiction; and its use can only be 
accounted for by supposing much Oriental exaggera- 
tion in the accounts given by tire Arabs of their 
country, and no little freedom of fancy in tliose who 
accepted them; while, in its usual application to the 
peninsula in general, the best parallel to Arabia 
Felix may be foimd, — passing from one extreme to 
another, “ from beds of ragingiire to starve in ice,” and 
from the poetic to the prosaic, — in that climax of all 
infelicitous nomenclature, Boothia Felix. Indeed 
Oriental scholars tell us that, in the ancient ex- 
ample as in the modem, tlie misnomer was the result 
of accident or euphemism; for that Felix Is only a 
mistranslation of ET Yemen, which signifies the rlyht 
hand, and w'as applied, at first, by the H. Arabs to the 
peninsula, in contradistinction to Syria, Esk-Shmn, 
the left hand, the free being always supposed by 
the Oriental geographers to be directed towards the 
East. (Assemsu. BibL Orientm.2. p. 553.) Hence 
El Yeinen is the Southern Land, the very name 
applied to it as the country of tlie queen cf Sheba. 
(Matt. xii. 42.; Saba.) But the Greeks, interpret- 
ing the country of the right hand^' with reference 
to their ideas of omens, called it the ‘‘ country of 
good omen ” (evdai/nay), or the “ blesstid,” and then 
the appellation was explained of its supposed fer- 
tility and wealth: the process of confusion being 
completed by the double meaning of the word 
Mppy. 

On the HE. coast, along the Gulf of Oman, the 
lowlands are better w-atered and wadys are more t Ve- 
quent than in any other part except El- Yemen. 
Two con-siderable rivers reacli the Indian Ocean, 

The shore of the I^ersian Gulf is almost entirely 
desert. Of navigable rivers, Arabia is entiildy des- 
titute. 

^fountains. — The mountain range which runs 
from NW. to SE., parallel to tlie Rwi Sea, may }>e 
regarded as a continuation of the Lebanon range; 
and the chains along the other sides of the |x*nin- 
sula resemble it in character. Their structure is 
of granite and limestone. Their general height i.s 
from 3000 to 5000 feet; the latter being the pre- 
vailing elevation of the range along the SE. coast: 
while some summits reach 6000 feet, w’hich is the 
height of the three mountains that overlook the chief 
angular points of the peninsula ; namely, on the 
NW. Jehel Tibout, on the ]{!. side of the G^df of 
Ahahah; Jtbel tafa'i, on the SW. angle (6600 
feet) ; and, on the E., Jebel Ahdar in the centre of 
Oman. 

Climate. — The atmosphere of Arabia is probably 
the driest in the world. In the Tehama, the average 
temperature is veiy high, and the heat in summer is 
intense. In the lowland of Yemen Hiebuhr observed 
the thermometer to rise as high as 98*^ in August 
and 86^ in January ; and on the E. coast, at Mas- 
hat in Oman, it ranges in summer from 92^ to 102^. 
On the mountain slopes the climate varies from that 
of the tropics to that of the S. parts of the temperate 
zone, according to the elevation and exposure ; while 
in the highland the winter is comparatively cold, 
and water is said to freeze sometimes. 

Every reader of poetry and travels is familiar with 
the pestilential wind of the Desert, the simoom (or, 
more properly, sam, $a7)iHm, or saviieV), which de- 
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rives its oppressive character fi'om the excessive heat 
and dryness it acquires in passing over a vast range 
of land scorched bj the sun. It is only the K. part 
of the peninsula and the parts adjoining the Syrian 
Desert that are much exposed to the visitation, the S. 
portion being preserved from it the greater jart of the 
year by the prevailing winds. For eight months out 
of the twelve, the SW. monsoon prevails ; and though 
sultry, it is not j)estifcrous. Travellers give vivid 
descriptions of the change in the atmosphere in S. 
Arabia from a dryness whicli parches the skin and 
makes paper crack, to a dampness which covers 
every object with a clammy moisture, according as 
the wiinl blows from the Desert or the Sea. As above 
stated, the highlands have a rainy season, wMch is 
generally from the middle of June to the end of 
tSe])tember; but in Otnait from November to the 
middle of February, and in the northern deserts in 
December and Januaiy only. 

Prodibctlmis. — The very name of Arabia suggests 
the idea of tliat riclmess in aromatic plants, for 
which it has been proverbial from the age of the 
Hebrew prophets. [Saba, Sabaisi.] Herodotus 
(iii. 107) speaks of its frankincense, myrrh, cassia, 
cinnamon, and ladanum (a kind of gum); but, like 
other ancient miters, his information does not seem to 
have been sufficient to distinguish between the pro- 
ducts of Arabia itselfand thoseof Indiaand the eastern 
islands, which were imported into Egypt and Persia 
through the Arabian ports. They name as its pro- 
ductions, dates, aloe, cotton, balsam, cinnamon and 
other spices, a sweet tiag (probably the sugar cane), 
myrrh, frankincense, mastich, cassia, indigo, precious J 
stones, gold, silver, salt, lions, panthers, camels, gi- ^ 
ratfes, elephants, butBiIoes, horses, wild asses, sheep, 
dogs, lion-ants, tortoises, serpents, ostriches, bees, 
locusts, and someothers. (Herod. 1. c. ; Agatharch.ay?. 
Hudson, voL i. p. 61 ; Strab. xvi. pp. 768, 774, 782, 
783, 784 ; Diod. Sic. ii. 49, 52, 93, hi. 45,46,47; 
Q. Curt, V. 1. § 11; Dion}?^. Perieg. 927, foil.; 
Heliod. Aethiop. x. 26 ; Plin. vi. 32, xii. 30, 41, 
xxxvi. 12, xxxvii. 15) In illustrathm of this list, it 
must suffice to enumerate w’hat are now the chief 
piuductions of the soil : — spices, gums, resins, and 
various drags ; sugar, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and 
the finest coffee, the last grown chiefly on the moun- 
tain termces of El- Yemen; the various species of 
pulse and cerealia (excepting oats, the horses being 
fed on barley), which are grown chiefly in Yemen 
and Oman; tamarinds, grapes (in spite of the pro- 
phet), and various kinds of figs ; many species of 
huge trees, of which the chief are the date and 
other palms, and the acacia vem, from which the 
w’ell-known gum Arabic exudes ; but there are few 
if any forests. In the open deserts dried wood is so 
scarce that camefs dung is the only fuel. 

The fame of Arabia among the ancients for its 
precious metals seems to have been earned by its 
traffic rather than its ow'n wealth : at kiist it now 
yields no gold and very little silver. Lead is abun- 
dant in Oman, and iron is found in other parts. 
Among its other mineral products are basalt, blue 
alabaster, and some precious stones, as the emerald 
and onyx. 

The camel, so -vvondrously adapted to the country, 
and the horse of the pure brecjd possessed by the 
Bedouins of the N. deserts, would suffice to distin- 
guish the zoology of Arabia. Its wild ass is superior 
to the horses of many other countries. The other 
douicstic animals are oxen (with a hump); goats; 
and sheep, two sjKicies of which, with fat tails, are 
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said by Herodotus (iii. 113) lobe indlgciiouR. The 
Jtnusk’d^r, fox, and rock-goat are found in the hill 
country; the gazelle frequents the more lonely waJp ; 
and monkeys abound in the wooded parts of Yemen. 
Of wild beasts, the lion is constantly alluded to in the 
poetiy of the ancient Arabs, though it is now scarce; 
and the hyena, panther, -wolf, and jackal prowl in the 
desert atafc the tents of the Bedouins and the track 
of the caravans. 

Arabia has several species of birds of prey, inehicl- 
: ing the carrion vulture, the scavenger of troidcal 
countries; domestic fowls in the cultivated parts; 
ostriches abound in the desert; and pelicans and 
other sea fowl on the Fed Sea coast. The most re- 
markable of its insects is the too celebrated locust, 
which makes some compensation for its ravages by 
furnishing, when dried, a favourite food. P’ish are 
abundant, especially in the Gulf of Oman, the people 
on both coasts of which were named Jisheaters 
(ixdva<l>dyoi) by the ancients: in the present day 
the domestic animals of Oman are fisheaters too, and 
a large residue are used for manure. The pearl- 
fisheries of the Pereian Gulf, especially about the 
Bahrein Islands, were known to the ancients. (Ar- 
rian, Peripl. Mar^ Erpthr. 9.) 

IV. hdiahitants. — It has been already stated 
that the common notion, which derives the descent 
of the Arabs in general from Ishmael, is a miscon- 
ception. Many of tbe Arabs, indeed, cling to the 
tradition, and Mohammed encouraged it, as niaking 
them, as well as the Jews, the pjsterity of Abraham. 
But the Ishmaelites belong exclusively to the N. part 
of the peninsula, and the adjacent deserts. 

The general survey of the earliest etlmogTaphy 
in the Book of Genesis (c. x.) intimates a connection 
between the people of tlio W. si<!e of the peninsula, 
and those of the opposite coiist of the Fed (Ae- 
thiopia), by mentioning as sons and grandsons of 
Cush, the son of Ham, “ Seba, and Havilalgand Sxtbta, 
and Ihiameh, and Sabtecha; and the sons of Faaineh; 
Sheba and Dedan.” {Gen. x. 7, 8.) Most of Ihese 
names of peoples can be traced on the W. coast of 
Arabia; and, according to some writers, in other parts 
of the peninsula, especially about the head of the 
Pereian Gulf; and their connection with Aethiopia is 
confirmed by many indications. In fact, the Scrip- 
ture etlmography points to a j^eiiod, when the whole 
tract from about the mouths of the Tigris to Pales- 
tine and southwards over the whole peninsula, was 
peopled by the Cushite race, of whom the greater 
part subsequently passed over to Aethiopa. There are 
strong reasons for referring to Arabia several state- 
ments ill Scrip>tiire rcsj)ecting Cush and Cushan, which 
are commonly understood of Aethiopia (2 Kinps 
xix. 9f 2 Chron. xiv. 9; Ezeh. xxix. 10; Ilah. iih 
7). In these ethnographic researches, it should 
be carefully remembered that a disbnet, having 
received its name from a tribe, often retains tliat 
name long after the tribe has been displaced. Fur- 
tlier on (v. 26 — 30), Joktan, the son of Eber, the 
grandson of Shem, is represented as tlie father 
of tribes, some or all of which laid their d\ 5 ifiilings 
in the peninsula, the natural interpretation being 
that this was a second clement in the population of 
Arabia. Tlfiiffiy, there are indications of a further 
population of Arabia by the descendants of Abra- 
ham in several different ways : first, when Sheba and 
Dedan are made the sons of Jokshan, son of Abra- 
ham by Keturali {Gen. xxv. 1 — 3), where the re- 
semblance of names to the Cushite tidbes, in Gen. 
X. 7, 8, is accoiiiited for on the principle just radieed, 
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the Ketiiraite tribes being called bj the names al- 
ready given by the former inliabitante totlie distiicts 
they oc!eupicd. Tlio most important tribe of the 
Ketiiniites was the great people of Midian, Again, 
the tweire sons of Islimaei are the heads of twelve 
tribes of Arabs. {Gen. x. 12 — 16.) There would 
seem to have been other descendants of Hagar 
in Arabia, for elsewhere the Ilagarcnes are distin- 
guished from the Ishmaelites {Psnhn Ixxxiii. 6 ; 
cornp. 1 Chron, v. 10, 19, 22); and w’o have other 
indications of a distinct tribe bearing the name of 
Ilagarcnes, both in tlie NVv'. and NE- of the penin- 
sula. Another branch of the Abrahamide Arabs 
was furnished by the descendants of Esau, whose 
earliest abode was bl. Seir in Arabia Petraea, and 
who soon coalesced with the Ishmaelites, as is in- 
timated by the marriage of Esau with IshinalTs 
daughter, the sister of Xebajoth {Gen. xxix. 9), and 
confirmed by tlio close connection between the Na- 
batliaeans and hlmneans throughout all their history. 
[KnoM; Idumaea; XAr.ATirAEi.] 

These statements present considerahle difficulties, 
the full discussion of wliicli belongs to biblical 
science. They seem, on the whole, to indicate three 
stages in the population of Arabia; first, on the 
west coast, by the tlescendants of Cush, that is, tribes 
akin to those whose chief seats were found in Ae- 
thiopia ; secondly, by the descendants of Eber, that 
is, belonging to one of the most ancient branches of 
the great Semitic race, who migrated from the pii- 
mitivc scats of that race and spread over the Ara- 
bian peninsula in general; and, lastly, a later im- 
migration of younger tribes of the same race, all 
belonging to the Abrahamic ffiinily, who came from 
Palestine, and .settled in the HW. part of the penin- 
sula. Tlie position of these last is determined by 
that of the known historical tribes which bear the 
same names, as Nebajotli, Islimacd’s eldest son 
[Naeatiiaei], and also by the prediction (or rather 
appointment, that Isbmael should ‘‘ dwell to the East 
of all his brethren.'’' {Gen. xvi. 12, where mfa>ce of 
means to the east of.) 

To these main elements of the Arab population 
must be added sevex*al of the minor peoples on the ' 
S. and B. of Palestine, who belong to Arabia both by ; 
kindred and position : such as the descendants of 
Ux and Buz, the sons of Abraham’s brother Nahor, 
who appear as Arabs in the history of «Tob, the j 
dweller in Uz, and liis friend Elihu the Buzite {Gm. , 
xxii. 21; Job. i. 1, xxxii. 2); the Moabites and ' 
Ammonites, descendants of Lot [Ammonitae : 
Moab] ; and some others, whose localities and affini- 
ties are more difficult to make out 

Tlie traditions of the Arabians themselves respect- 
ing their origin, though obscured by poetic fiction, 
and probably corrupted from motives of pride, family, 
national, and (since Mohammed) religious, have i 
yudded valuable results already; but they need fur- i 
ther investigation. They furnyi a strong general 
confirmation to the Scripture ethnography. Accord- 
ing to these traditions the inhabitants of Arabia from 
the earliest times are first divided into two races which 
belong to distinct pei-iods ; the ancient and ihemodem 
Arabs. The ancient Arabs included, among others, 
the powerful tribes of Acl, Tiiamud, Tasm, Jadis, 
Jorham (not to be confomidcd with the later tribe of 
the same name), and Amalek. They are long since 
extinct, but are remembered in favourite popular 
traditions, which tell of their power, luxuiy, and ar- 
rogance ; of these one of the most striking is the 
story of Irem Zai-el-Emaf the terrestrial paradise 
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of Sheddad the son of Ad, in which he was struck 
to death with all his race, and wiiich is still believed 
to exist in the deserts of Yemen, in the district of 
Seba (Lane’s Arabian Niffhts, note to chap. xi. vol. 
ii. p. 342). That this race, now become mythical, 
coiTCsponds to the first Cushite inhabitants, seems 
most probable. 

The modern Arabs, that is, all the inhabitants 
subsequent to the former race, are divided into two 
classes, the 'pwe Arabs {Arab el-Araha., i. e. Arabs 
of the Arabs, an idiom like a T/ebrew cf the Ile- 
breics) and the nrixt or naturalized Arabs (J/osta- 
rabif.e. Arahes facii). The funner are the de- 
scendants of Kahtan ( the Joktan of Scripture) ; 
whose two sons, Tarah and Jorham, founded the 
kingdoms of Yemen in the S. of the peninsula and 
Eejaz in the XW. The subsequent intrusion of the 
Ishitiaelites is represented by the marriage of Ish- 
mael, a daughter of Jloclad, king of Hejaz, wliicli 
district became the scat of the descendants of this 
marriage, tlie Mostarahi, so called because their 
father -was a foreigner, and their nudlier only a pure 
Arab: their ancestral head is Adnan, son of Ish- 
mael. Thus wc have that broad distinction esta- 
blished between the Arabs of the N. and S. divisiuns 
of the peninsula, which prevails through all their 
history, and is better knowm by the later names of 
the two races, the Koreish in tlie N. and the Him- 
yari in the S. The latest researelies, however, go 
far to dispavtve the connection of the Koreish witli 
Ishmael, and to shovr that it was the invention of the 
age of IMoIjamrncd or his successors, for the purpose 
of making out the prophet, wdio was of the Koreish, 
to be a descendant of Abraham. These rescarelns 
give the following ethnical genealogy. Yarab, al- 
ready mentioned as the son of Kahtan, and the 
eponymus of the wlinlo Arab race, became, through 
three generations, the ancestor of Saba, the, name 
under W'liich the southern Arabs w’cre most generally 
known to the ancients. Of Saha’s numerous pro- 
geny, two have become the traditional heads of the 
whole Arab race, namely, Ilimyar of Uiase in the 
South {Yemen), and Kahlan of those in the Xorth 
{Hejaz). According to tins view the Ishmaelites 
are put back into their ancient scat^?, on the isth- 
mus of the pteninsula. The Himyarites, who in- 
habited El-Yemen and El-JIadramant (both in- 
cluded inKcincminits wider sense), wore known to the 
Greeks and Romans by the name of Homeritae. 

Within the last forty years, some very interesting 
inscriptions have been found in S. Arabia, in wliat 
is believed with great probability to be the ancient 
Himyaritic dialect; and it has been discovered tliat 
the same language is still spoken l>y some obsenm 
mountain tribes in the SE. parts of the peninsula,, 
who call themselves Ehhkili, i. e. freemen. This 
language is said to be distinct from each of the three 
branches of the Syro-Arabian language recognizwl 
byGesenius, namely, the Aramaean, Cunaanitirii, and 
Arabian ; but it belongs to the same family, and 
comes nearer to Hebrew' and Syriac than to Arabic ; 
and it has close affinities with both the Et hiopic dia- 
lects, the GhyzmA hhe Amharlc, ospceially with the 
fomer. It is needless to point out how strikingly 
these discoveries confirm the view's, that the succes- 
sive weaves of population have passed over the penin- 
sula from N. to S. ; that tlie di placed tribes have 
been driven chiefly w'estward over the Red Sea, leav- 
ing behind them, how'cver, remnants enough toguitle 
the researches of the ethnographer; and that the 
present population is a mixed race, formed by suc- 
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ccf^slvc immigratirms of tlie same great Syro-Ara- 
bi-in stock ^Yllich have followed one another on the 
f-ico of the land, like successive strata of a Iiorno- 
gcticous material beneath its surface. For, just as; 
the Arab geiicalogies, as explained above, trace the 
whole nation np to their common Shernide ancestor 
Kahtan, So docs their .actual condition testify amidst 
minor diversities of form, complexion, and language, 
to a community of race and character. So striking 
is this unity, that what there actually is of diversity 
within it is clearly to be traced, not so inucHtodescent, 
as to mode of life. Thus the most marked division 
among the Arabs is into those of the towns and 
those of tlie desert. The descrij^tioii of the peculiar 
character of each belongs rather to universal than to 
ancient geography, though indeed in Arabia the two 
departments are scarcely to be distinguished ; at all 
events it is superfluous to attempt to condense into 
a |«.nigra])li of this article those vivid impressions 
of Arab life and cliaracter, with which ^Ye are all 
familiar from cliiidliood tlirougli the magic pages of 
tlie “ Thousand and One Kiglits” ; and to the per- 
fection of which scarcely anything remains •wanting 
since the publication of Mr, Lane’s Note^s to that 
collection. Both physically and intellectually, tlic 
Arab is one of the most perfect types of the human 
race. A most vivid description of his physical cha- 
racteristics is given by Chateaubriand, in his Itine- 
rary to Jerusalem^ quoted, with other descriptions, 
in Prichard's Researches into the Physical llisiory 
of Mankind, vol. iv. pp. 58S, foil. (On the Arab 
Ethnography in general, besides Prichard, the fol- 
lowing ■works are inqjortant; Perron, Lettre sur 
Vllktoire des Arabes avant ridamisme,m ihe.Noiw. 
Journ. 3”*® sth’ics ; Fresnel, Uvntrieme Lettre 
sur VHlstoire des Arales avant I' Islamisme, in the 
Nouv, Journ. Aslat. G Aout, 1838; Forster, Pis- 
torical Geography of frahia, a most valuable 
work, but written prl%^ with too determined a 
resolution to make out facts to correspond to every 
detail of the Scriptural ethnography ; it contains an 
Alphabet and Glossaiy of the ilimyaritic Inscrip- 
ticHis : for further information on the Inscriptibns, see 
"Wellsted, Narrative of a Journey to the Ruins of 
Nakah-aUIajar, in the Journal of the Geogr. Soc. 
vol. vii. p. 20, also his copy of the great inscription in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 
iii. 1834, and his 2 vuls. 8vo.; Cruttenden, 

Narrative of a Journey from Mokhd to Sail'd ; 
iMarcel, Aleni. sur les Inscriptions Kovfques re- 
cueillies en Bgypt, in the Description de I'Egypie, 
Etdt Moderne, vol. i. p. 525 ; on the geography of 
Arabia in general, besides the above works, and the 
welI-kno\^m travels of Burckhardt and Garsten Nie- 
buhr, excellent ejntomcs arc given in the article 
Arabia, in the Penny Cyclopaedia^ by Dr. Bosen, 
and the article by Bommel in the Halle Encyklo- 
padie.') 

V. Arabia, as known to the Greeks and Romans. 
— The position of the Arabian peninsula — between 
two great gulfs whose shores touch those countries, 
whieli were the seats of the earliest civilization of ■ 
the world, and in the midst of the most direct path 
between Europe and western Asia, on the one hand, ■ 
and India and eastern and southern Africa, on the 
other — would naturally invite its people to com- 
mercial activity ; ■^diile their physical power and 
restless energy would equally tend to bring them into 
contact with their neighbours in another character. 
Accordingly, while we And, from the earliest times, , 
ports established on the coasts and an important 
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I trade earned on by .ships over the Indian Ocean, and 
I by caravans across tlie desert; we also find Eixypt, 
Syria, and the countries on the Euphrates, not only 
infested by the predateny incursions of the Arabians, 
but in some cases actually subjected by them. Pe- 
ference has been made to the opinion of one of the best 
of moderli Orientalists, that Nimrod, the founder of the 
Babylonian monarchy, was an Arabian; and, on the 
other side of the peninsula, it is most probable that 
the Hyksos, or ‘‘Siiepherd Kings,” who ‘for .some 
time ruled over Lower Egypt, were Arabians. Tlufu- 
peaceful commerce was chiefly condiieted by the 
Nabathaei, in the NW., the HosiEitiTAr: in the 
S., and the OarAxrrAE and Geurafa in the E. of 
the peninsula. Tlie people last nientioned had a 
port on the Persian Gulf, named Gerrlia (near El- 
Katif),&md to have been founded by the CJialdaeans, 
and found in a flourishing state in the time of Alex- 
ander; whence Arabian and Indian merchandize -^YaS 
carried up the Euphrates to Tliapsacus, and thence 
by caravans to ail parts of Western Asia. But there 
is ample evidence that the Phoenicians also carried on 
a SSonsiderable commerce by ■way of the Arabian gulf. 

Through these channels there w’cre opportunities 
for the Greeks to hear of the Arabians at a very early 
period. Accordingly, in that epitome of Grecian 
knowledge of the extreme parts of the eartli, the 
wanderings of Meiielaus in tlie Odyssey, we find the 
Arabs of the E. of the Nile, under the name of 
Ercmhi (the m being a mere intonation: Od. iv. 83, 
84):— ^ 

Kvrrpov ^oivlk 7]V re kclL Aiyvrrrlovs iTtdKTjOeis, 

AiOtoTids Ik6p7}V koX SiSoAovs ml Epep^ovs 

Kal AiSvrjv: 

w’here the enumcratinn seems to show that the 
Erernbi included all to tlie E. and SE. of Syria and 
Egypt. (Libya is only the coast adjacent to Egypt : 
comp. Eustath. ad Icc.; Strah. i. p. 42, xvi. pp. 759, 
784; Hcllanic. ap. Etym. Mag. s. v. ^EpepSoi, and 
Tzetz. odLycoph. 827, Fr. 153, ed I)idot; Eustath. 
ad Dion. Perwg. 180; Ukert, vol. i. pt. 1, pp. 32, 
69). In this view, the neighbourhood of the 
'ApaSias &peiov dv6o$ 

to the rock wdiere Prometheus suffers, in Aeschylus 
{Prom. 420), is not so unaccountable as it seems, for 
both are at the E. extiemity of the earth, on the 
borders of the Ocean. 

But, for the earliest information of a really liis- 
torical character, after what has already been ga- 
thered from Scripture, we must tiu*n to Herodotus, 
who extended his travels to the part of Arabia con- 
tiguous to Egypt, and learnt much in Egypt, Syria, 
and Phoenicia, respecting the country in general. 
In ii, 12 he contrasts the soil of Egypt (the Nile- 
vallcy) with that of Libya, on the one hand, and 
Arabia on the other; that part of Arabia, namely, 
which extends along the sea (i. e. the Mediterra- 
nean) and is inhabited by Syrians, and which be 
therefore calls also Syria; which he says is argilla- 
ceous and roclry : the whole passage evidently refers 
to the district between the Delta and Palestine, 
which he elsewhere mentions as being subject, fi'oin 
Jenysus to Oadytis (Jerusalem), to the king of 
Arabia, i. e., some Beduin Sheikh (iii. 5). In 
in. 107, he gives a detailed description of Arabia, 
which is introduced as an illustration of his 
theory that the most valuable productions came 
from, the extremities of the earth: Arabia is 
the last of the inhabited regions of the earth, to- 
wards the south, and it alone produces frank- 
incense, and njyrrh, and cassia, and cinnamon, 
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and ladanum (see above, § III.) : and respecting 
the methods of obtaining these treasures, he tells ns 
some man'ellous stories ; concluding with the state- 
ment that, through the abundance of its spices, 
pirns, and incense, the country sends forth a won- 
deriuliy sweet odour (iii. 107 — 113). As to the 
i^itunlion of Arabia, in relation to the surfounding 
countries, he says that, on the W. of Asia, two pen- 
insulas (d/rrat) run out into the sea; the one on the 
N. is Asia l!kIinor; the other, on the S., beginning at 
Persia, extends into the Red Sea (^‘Epvdp^ Srakana-a, 

1. e. Indian Ocean), — comprising, first, Persia, then 

Assyria, and lastly Arabia; and ending at the Ara- 
bian gulf, into -which Darius dug a canal from the 
Kile* not, how'cver, ending, except in a customai^ 
sense (od K 7 )yoviTa h p.)] vofia); a qualilicalion 
■which means that, though the peninsula is broken 
by the Arabian Gulf, it really continues on its 
ivestern side and includes the continent of Libya, 
On the land side, he makes this peninsula extend 
from the Persians to Phoenicia, after which it touches 
the Mediterranean at the part adjacent to Palestine 
and Egypt: he adds that it includes only three 
peoples, that is, -the three he named at first, Persians, 
Assyrians, and Arabians (iv. 38, 39). It must be 
observed that Assf/rta is here used in the wide 
sense, not imcommon in the early writex's, to include 
the E. jtart of Syria. Of the people of Arabia, he 
takes occtision to s^xeak, in connection with the exi>e- 
dition of Cambyses into Egypt through the jmi-t 
already mentioned (iii, 5) as subject to an Arabian 
king, namely, the later Idumaea; but his description 
is aj>plicable to the Arabs of the desert {JJeduins) 
in general. They keep faith above ail other men, 
and they have a remarkahle ceremony of making a 
covenant, in ratification of which they invoke Diony- 
sus and Unmia, -whom they call Orotal and Alilafe 
(i. e. the Sun and Moon) ; and these are the only 
deitie.s they have (iii. 8, comp, i, 131). He mentions 
their, mode of carrying water across the desert in 
camel’s skins (iii. 9) ; and elsewhere he describes all 
the Ax'abs in the army of Xei“xes as mounted on 
camels, which are, he says, as swift as horses, but to 
which the horse has such an antipathy that the 
Arabs -were placed in the rear of the -wdiole army 
(vii. 86, 87). These Arabs were independent allies 
of Persia: he expressly says that the Arabians were 
never subjected to the Persian empire (iii. 88), but 
they showed their friendship for the Great King by 
an annual present (diopoy, expressly opposed to 
(p6p(>s) of 1000 talents of frankincense (iii. 97), the 
regularity of which may have depended on how far 
the king took care to humour them. With reference 
to the army of Xerxes, Herodotus distinguishes the 
Ai*abs who dwelt above Egypt from the rest: they 
were joined with the Aethiopians (vii. 69). As they 
w’-erc independent of the Persians, so had they been 
of the earlier empires. The alleged conquests of 
some of the Assyrian kings could only have alfected 
small portions of the country on the K. and NW. 
(Diod. i. 53. § 3.) Xenophon gives us some of the 
information which he had gathered from his Persian 
friends respecting the Arabs. i. 1. § 4, 5. § 

2, Vi. 2. § 10.) 

The independence of Arabia w-as supposed to be 
threatened by the schemes entertained by Alexander 
after his return from India. From anger, as some 
thought, because tlie Arabs had neglected to court, 
him by an embassy, or, as others supposed, impelled 
only by insatiable ambition, he prepared a fieefc on 
the Euphrates, whose destination was undoubtedly 
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Arabia, but whether with the rash design of sub- 
jugating the peninsula, or with the more modest 
intention of opening a Iiigluvayof commercial enter- 
prise between Alexandria and the East, modern cri- 
ticism has taken leave to doubt. (Arrian. vii. 

19, foB.; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, voL vii. c.55.) 
He sent out expeditions to exjilore the coiust; but 
they effected next to nothing; and the project, what- 
ever it may have been, expired -with its author. 

The:siicce.ssors of Alexander in Syria experienced 
the difficulties which even their lender wa>uld have 
failed to surmount. Diodorus relates the unsaceo'-s- 
ful campaigns made against the Xabntbacan Arabs, 
by oi’der of Aiitigoims, in whudi his lieutenant, 
Athenaeus, v;as signally defeated, and his son De- 
metrius WSLS compcdlcd to make a treaty with the 
enemy (xix. 94 — 100). Under the Seleiicidae, the 
Arabs of Arabia Petraea cultivated friendly rela- 
tions -with Syria, and made constant aggressions on 
the S. frontier of Palestine, which were rej^elled by 
the more vigorous of the Maecabaeah princes, till at 
last an Idiimcan dynasty was established on the 
throne of Jerusalem. [Idujliea; Diet, of Biog. 
art. Herodes.'] 

Meanwhile, the commercial enterprise of the 
Ptolemies, to which Alexander had given the great 
imjmlse by the foundation of Alexandria, cans(‘d a 
vast accession to the knowlctlge already jKxssesscd of 
Arabia, some important resultsof which arc pre- 
served in the W'ork of Agatharcides on the Erythraean 
Sea (Phot. Cod. 2.50, j>p.441 — 460, ed. Bekker). A 
great step in advancewas gained by the expicdition sent 
into Arabia Ftdix by Augustus in b.c. 24, under 
Aelius Gall us, who was assisted by Obodas, king of 
Petra, with a force of 1 ,000 Kabathacan Arabs. Start- 
ing from Egypt, across the Arabian G ulf, and landing 
at Deuce Come, the Romans pienetrated as far as the 
SW. corner of the peninsula to Marsyabae, the capi- 
tal of the Sabaeans; but #ere compelled to retreat, 
after dreadful sufferings from heat and thirst, scarcely 
escaping from the country with the loss of all the 
booty The allusions of the jjoets jirove the eagex- 
ness -with wliich Augustus engaged in this unfortu- 
nate expiedition (Hox% Carm. i. 29. I, 35. 38, ii. 12. 
24, iii. 24. 1, Episi. i. 7. 35; Prop>prt. ii. 8. 19); 
and, though it failed as a scheme of conqxiest, it ac- 
complished more than he liad set his heart on. 
Aelius Gallus had the good foitune to number among 
his friends the geographer Strabo, wdio accompanied 
him to Egypt, and became the historian both of tlie 
expediti.m and of the important additions made by 
it to -w'hat was already known of the Arabian penin- 
sula (Strab- xvi. pp. 767, foil.). A very full ac- 
count of tlie people and prcxliicts of the country is 
also given by his contemporary Diodoras (ii. 48 — 54, 
xix. 94 — 100). Of subsequent writers, those who 
have collected the most imp^ortimt notices respecting 
Arabia arc, Mela (i. 2, 10, iii 8); Pliny (vi. 28. 
s. 32. et alih.)', Aiuian (Anab. ii. 20, iii. 1, 5, v. 25, 
vii. 1, 19, 20, 21 ,/mcZ. 32, 41,43); Ptolemy (v.l7, 
19, vi. 7, et alibi)\ Agatliemci-us (ii. 11, et uUb.); 
and the author of the Perijdns Mark Ergthraei, 
ascribed to Ariian. It is needless to enter into the 
details of these several desci'iptions, which all cor- 
i*esp>ond, more or less accurately, to the accounts 
wdiich modern writers give of tlie still unchanged and 
unconquered people. The following summary com- 
pletes the histoiy of Arabia, so far as it belongs to 
tills woi*k. 

In A.i>. 105, the part of Ai-ahia extending E. of 
Damascus down to the Red Sea was taken passes- 
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sion of by A. Gonicliiis Palma, and foitned into a 
EomaTi ptfAince under the name of Arabia. (l)ion. 
Cass. Ixviii. 14; Amm. Marc. siv. 8.) Its prin- 
cipal towns were Petra and Bostra, the former in 
the S. and the latter in the N. of the province. 
[Petra; Bostra.] The province was enlarged, 
in A.D, 195 by Septimius Severas. (Dion. Cass. 
Ixxv. I, 2; Entrop. viii. 18.) Eutropiiis speaks of 
this emperor forming a new province, and Ms ac- 
count appears to he confirmed hy the name of 
Arabia Major, which we find in a Latin inscrip- 
tion, to wliieh x\. W. Zninpt assigns the date of 211 
{Tn.K}\ Lat. Set. Ko. 5366). Tire province was 
subject to a Legatns, subsequently called Gonsnlaris, 
who had a legion under him. After Constantine 
Arabia was di\ided into two provinces ; the part S. 
of Palestine with the capital Petra, fonning the 
province of Palaestina Tertia, or Salutaris, under a 
Praeses ; and the part E. of Palestine with the I 
capital Bostra being under a Praeses, subsequently : 
under a Dux. . (Marquardt, Beckers Rom, Alter- 
thilm, voL hi. pt. i. p. 201.) 

Some partial teraprary footing was gained, at a 
much later period, on the SW. coast by the Aethio- 
pians, who displaced a tyi'anfc of Jewish race; and 
both in this direction and from the N., Christianity 
was introduced into the country, where it spread to 
a great extent, and continued to exist side by side 
\rith the old religion (which was Sabaeism, or the 
w'orship of heavenly belies), and with some admix- 
ture of Judaisni, until the total revolution produced 
by the rise of hlohammetlaiiism in a.d. 622. While 
maintaining their independence, the Arabs of the 
desert have also preserved to this day tlieir ancient 
form of government, wdiich is strictly patriarchal, 
under heads of tribes and fimilies (B?nirs and 
Sheikhs'). In the more settled districts, the pa- 
triarchal authority passe^., into tlie hands of kings; 
and the people were divided into the several castes 
of scholars, warriors, agriculturists, merchants, and 
mechanics. The Mohammedan revolution lies be- 
yond our limits. 

VL Geographical Details, — 1. Arabia Petraea. 
[Petra; Idtjiviaea; Nabathaei]. 

2. Arabia Deserta (t} ipyj/xos Apagfa), the great 
Syrian Desert, N. of the peninsula of Arabia Proper, 
between the Euphrates on the E., Syria on the N., 
and Coelesyria and Palestine on the W., was entirely 
inhabited by nomad tribes (the Bedums, or more 
properly JBedatcee), who were known to the ancients 
under the apx»ellation of Scekitae (^ Krjuirai , 
Strab. xvi. p. 767 ; Plin. vi. 28. s. 32 ; Ptol.) from 
tlieir dwelling in tents, and Nomadae (NopdSai) 
from their occupation as wandering herdsmen, and 
afterwards by that of Sakaceni (^apaicTjmi), a 
name the origin of which is still disputed, while its 
renoim has been spread over the world by its mis- 
taken application to the great body of the Arabs, 
who burst forth to subdue the world to El Islam 
(Plin. 1. c.; PtoL; Annnian. xiv. 4, 8, xxii. 15, 
xxiii. 5, 6, xxiv. 2, xxxi. 16; Procop. Bers. ii. 
19, 20). Some of tliem served the Romans as mer- 
cenary light cavalry in. the Persian expedition of 
Julian. Ptolemy (v. 19) mentions, as separate 
tribes, the Caucliabeni, on the Euphrates ; the Ba- 
tanaei, on the confines of Syria [Batanaea]# the 
Agubeni and Ebaabeni, on the borders of Arabia 
Felix ; the Orcheni, on the Persian Gulf ; and, be- 
tween the above, the Aeseitae, Masani, Agiaei, and 
Marteni. He gives a long list of towns along the 
course of the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, from 
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Thapaciis downwmrd.s ; besides many in the inland 
parts ; most of which are merely wells and huiting 
places on the three great caravan-routes which cross 
the Desert, the one from Egypt and Petra, eastward 
to the Persian Gulf, the second from Palmyra south- 
ward int^ Arabia Felix, and the third from I^alinyra 
SB. to the mouth of the Tigris. 

3. Arabia Felix (Apa^/a v; EuSafp^wz/), included 
the peninsula lu-oper, to which the name Avas ex- 
tended from the SW. paris (see above). The op. 
posite ciise bas liapi^ened to the modern name ./ff- 
Fewm, which was at first applied to tlie Avliole penin- 
sula, but is now used in a restricted sense, for the 
SW. part, along the S. part of the Red Sea coast. 
Ptolemy makes a range of mountains, extending 
across the isthmus, the North boundary of Arabia 
Felix, on the side of Arabia Deserta; but no such 
mountains are now known to exist. 'I'he tribes and 
cities of this portion, mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny, 
are far too numerous to repeat; the chief of them are 
treated of in separate articles, or under the following 
titles of the most important tribes ; beginning S. of 
the Nabathaei, on the W. coa.st; the Thamy- 
BENI and Minyae (in the south part of Hejaz) in 
the neighbourhood of Macoraba (Mecca)] tlie 
Sabaei and Hoaieritae in the SW. part of the 
peninsula ( Yemen ) ; on the SE. coast, the Chatra- 
motitae and Adrasiitae (in El-Hadramant, a 
countiy veiy little known, even to the present day); 
on the E. and NE. coast the Osianitae and 1>a- 
racheni and Geeeaei (in Oman, and Fl-Ahsa 
or M-IIejeh). [P. S.] 

ARABIA FELIX (Apa^ta cvdaipcov, Peripl, 
p. 14 ; Apagi'as ^(x-nopiovy I’tol. au. 7. § 9 ; tj Apa- 
€ia rh ip 7 r 6 pioy , Auii. 22. § 8), or Attanae (Plin. 
vi. 28. s. 32, Sillig, AS«v??, Philostorg. D. JE. hi. 4; 
Aden), the most flourishing sea-port of Arabia Felix, 
whence its name ; the native name being that given 
by Pliny and Philostorgius. It w^as on tlie coast of 
the Homeritao, in the extreme S- of the peninsula, 
about l|-° E. of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeh, in 
45*^ 10' E. long., and 12^ 46' N. lat. Ptolemy 
places it in 80° long, and 11^° N. lat. It was one 
of his points of recorded astronomical observation; 
its longest day being 12 lirs. 40 min., its distance 
E. from Alexandreia 1 hr. 20 min. The author of 
the Periplm ascribed to Arrian states that it was 
destroyed by Caesar, Avliicli can only refer to the 
expedition of Aelius Gallus, under Augustus. The 
blow, however, Avas scon recovered, for the j-ioit con- 
tinued to fiourisli till eclipsed by Mokka, Its recent 
occupation, in 1839, as our packet station between 
Suez and Bombay, is raising it to neAV consequence; 
its population, which, in 1839, w’as 1,000, Avas nearly 
20,000 in 1842. The ancient emporium of Arabian 
spices and Indian Avealth, restored to imjiortance, 
after the lapse of ceihuries, as a station and coal 
depot for the overland mail, exhibits a curious link 
between the ancient and modem civilization of the 
East, and a strange example of the cycles in w-hich 
history moves- Aden is undoubtedly the Arabia 
of Mela (Hi. 8. § 7), though he places it within 
the Arabian Gulf. Michaelis supposed it to be tlic 
Eden of Ezekiel (xxvii, 23), but Jiis opinion is op- 
posed by Winer (J3ibL Reahudrtei'hueh, s. v. Eden). 
Some also suppose it to be the Opliir of Scripture. 
[Ofhir]. [P. SJ 

ABABIAE and ARABICUSMONS (riiw Apa- 
rb 'ApdBiov odpos : Jthd Mokattem, ^-c.), the 
name given by Herodotus (ii. 8) to the range of 
mountains Avhich form iJie custom border (>f the 
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Kile-\ alley, and separated it from the part of Arabia 
W. of the Arabian Gulf. The range on the west 
side towards Libya he names, in the same way, 
Libyci Montes. [Aegyptus.] [P. S.] 

ARA'BICUS SINUS, or MARE RUBRUM (6 
^Apd€ios koAttos, Herod., &c.,’ in some later writers 
’Apa^ncbs koAttos ; ’EpuOpd S^aAarrcra, its usual 
name in LXX. and N. T, : Arab. Bahr-el-Kokim: 
Red Sea)^ the long and narrow gulf which extends 
northwards from the Indian Ocecm, between Ajrabia 
on the E. and Africa (Ahyssiriia^ and NuMaj and 
Rgypt) on the W,, between 12° 40' and 30° N. lat. 
and between 43° 30' and 32° 30' E. long. Its di- 
rection is NNW. and SSE. : its length 1400 miles; 
its greatest breadth nearly 200 miles. 

It was first known to the ancients in its N, part, 
that, is, in the western bay of the two into wdiich its 
head is parted by the peninsula of Mt. Sinai (^Gulf 
of Smz), The Israelites, whose mirueidoiis piissiige 
of this gulf, near its head, is the first great event in 
their history as a nation, called it the sedgy sea. 
It seems to have been to this part also (as the 
earliest known) that the Greek geographers gave 
the name of Red Sea, which Wiis afterwards ex- ; 
tended to the whole Indian Ocean; while the Red Sea \ 
itself came to be less often called by that name, but : 
received the distinctive uppclhition of Jra&ian Gidf. \ 
But it never entirely lost the fonner name, which it 
now bears exclusively. To find a i-easou for its 
being called Red has puzzled geographers, from 
Strabo (xvi. p. 779) to the present day. The best 
explanation is probably that, from its washing tlie 
siiores of Ai’abia Petraea, it was called the Sea of 
Edom, which the Greeks translated literally into 
if ipudpa ^dAa(T(ra. 

The views of tlie ancients respecting this gulf are 
various and interesting. Herodotus (ii. 11) calls it 
a gulf of Arabia, not far from Egypt (i. e. the Nile- 
valley), fiowing in from tlie sea called 'EpvBp^, up 
to Syria, in length forty days’ rowing from its head 
to the open sea, and half a day’s voyage in its greatest 
bi'eadth; with a flood and ebb tide every day. In 
e, 158, he speaks of Necho’s canal as cut into the 
Red Sea, which he directly afterwimls calls the 
Arabian Gulf and the Southern Sea; the mixture of 
the tenns evidently arising from the fact that he is 
speaking of it simply as part of the great sea, which 
he calls>§ow^^cw, to distinguish it from the Northern, 
i. e. the Mediterranean. So, in iv. 37, he says that 
the Persians extend « far as the Soutliern or Red 
Sea, iid T^v poririv baAacraay t^v ^EpvBp^p fco- 
A€vg€7}v, i. e. the Persian Gulf, which he never dis- 
tinguishes from the Erythraean Sea, in its wider 
sense; thus, he makes the Euphrates and Tigris 
fall into that sea (i. 180, vx. 20). Again, in iv. 39, 
speaka^ig of Arabia, as forming, with Persia and 
Assyria, a great peninsula, jutting out from Asia 
into" the Red Sea, he distinguishes the Arabian Gulf 
as its W. boundary; and he extends the Erythraean 
sea all along the S. of Asia to India (c. 40). Again, 
in c. 159, he speaks of Necho’s fleet “on the Arabian 
Gulf, adjacent to the Red Sea” (eVl 'EpyBp^ ^a- 
Adaarijt, and, in relating the circumnavigation of 
Africa under that king, he says that Necho, having 
finished the canal from the Nile to the Arabian 
Gulf caused some Phoenicians to embark for the 
expedition; and that they, setting forth from the 
Red Sea, navigated the Southern Sea (bp/JOiBepres 
eK T?)S ^EpvQpyjs ^aAd jcTTjs errAcaop potItjp ^d* 
Aacraat'), ami so round Lil)ya by the Pillars of Her- 
cules to Egypt (iv. 42). These passages show that 
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Herodotus knew tiie Red Sea as a narrow gulf of 
the great ocean, wdiicli he supposed to extend S. of 
Asia and Africa, but that liis notion of tlie con- 
nection between the two was very vague; a view 
confirmed by tlie fact tiuit he regards Arabia as the 
southernmost country of Asia (iii. 107). Respecting 
the gulf which forms the \vesteni head of the Red 
Sea, he had the opportunity of gaining accurate 
infVirraation in Lower Egypt, even if he did not see 
it himself ; and, accordingly, ho gives its width cor- 
rectly as half a day’s voyage in its widest part (the 
average ^Yidth of the Guf of Suez is tliirty miles); 
but he fell into the error of supposing the wliuie sea 
to be the same average width. For its length he 
was dependent on the .accounts of traders ; and he 
makes it much too long, if we are to reckon the 
foi'ty days by his estimate of 700 stadia, or even 
500 stadia, a day, which would give 2,400 and 
2,000 geog. miles respctively. But these are his 
estimates for sailing, and the former under the most 
favourable circumstances; whereas his forty days 
are expressly for rowing^ keeiang of course near the 
coast, and that in a narrow sea alTected by strong 
tides, and full of impediments to navigation. More- 
over, the Gulf of Bah-el-Memdeh should, perliaps 
be included in his estimate. Herodotus regarded 
I the Nilo-valley and the Red Sea as originally tuo 
jiarallel and equal gulfs, the one of the Nortliern 
' Ocean, and the other of the Southern ; of which the 
fonner has been filled up by the dejiosit of tlie Nile 
, in two myriads of years, a thing which might liappen 
' to the latter, if the Kile were by any chance to be 
turned into it (ii. 11). How little was generally 
knovra of the S. part of the Red Sea down to the 
time of Herodotus, is shown by the fact that 
Damastes, the lugograplier, a disciple of Heliamcus, 
believed it to be a lake. (Strab. i. p. 47.) 

Anotlier curious conjecture was that of Strabo, 

! the writer on pliysics, and Eratosthenes, who tried 
to account fur the marine remains in the soil of the 
countries round the i^Iediterranean, by suiiposing 
that the sea had a much higher level, hetbre the 
disruption of the Pillars of Hercules; and that, until 
a passage ivas thus made fur it into the Atlantic, its 
exit was across the Isthmus of Suez into the Red 
Sea (*Epvdpa ^dAacrcra). This theory, the latter 
l)art of which was used to explain Homer s account 
of the voyage of Meiielaus to the Acthiopians, is 
mentioned and opposed by Strabo (i. pp. 38, 39, 57; 
Eratosth, Frag, p. 33, folk ed. Seidel) 

.The ancient geographers first became xvell ac- 
quainted witli the Rod Sea under the Ptolemies. 
About B.c. 100, Agatharchides WTote a full de- 
scription of both coasts, under the title Ilept 'rijs 
ipvdpus ^dAcLacryis, of the Lst and 5th books of wliieli 
we have a full abstract by Fhotius (Cod. 250, 
pp. 441 — 460, ed. Bekker; and in Hutlsoii's Geo- 
graplii Graeci Minores, vol. i.) ; and we have nume- 
rous notices of the gulf in Strabo, klela, Pliny, Pto- 
lemy, and Agathemerus. They describe it as one 
of the two great gulfs of the Southern Sea uorla 
^dkacFcra, Strab. p. 121), or Indian Ocean, to whicli 
the- names of ^EpvQpd. hdAaaaa and Mare Rubrum 
were now usually applied, the Red Sea itself being 
sometimes called by tlie same name and somclime.s 
by the distinctive name of Arabian Gulf. IToieiny 
carefully distinguishes the two (vdii. 16. § 2); as 
also does Agathemerus, wtee J7e<7 (*Epo0pd 
^dAaarcra) is the Gulf of Bab~eRAIandeb, It ex- 
tended from Arabia Petraea to the S- extremity of 
the coast of the Trogludyiue in Aethiopifi, being 
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enclosed on the W. by Aetliiopia, on the 

E. by Arabia Eeli:s:. Strabo, who includes, under 
the name of Aethiopians, all the people of the 
extreme south, from the rising to the setting sun, 
says that the Aethiopians are divided by natui-e 
into two parts by the Arabian Gulf, &s tc,y iimrifi- 
^pivov kvkKov Tp.i]iiCLri aJ^LoK6'y(p (i. p. 35; see 
Groskurd and the commentators). He places the 
Arabian and Persian Gulf opposite the Euxine and 
the Caspian respectively, wliieh is quite right (ii. 
p. 121). Its S. entrance was a narrow strait, 
Fauces Maris Eubii (t^ crr^va eV rfj 'Epvdp§ Sl^a- 
XacrcTj], Ptol.; Straits of Bahel-Mandeb^y mchs&l 
by the promontory of Deire or Dere (Ras Sejan) 
on the W., and that of Palindromos (C7. BcA-el- 
Manchh), on the E. (Ptol. i. 15. § 11, iv. 7. § 9, 
vi. 7. § 7, viii. 16. § 12.) Its length was dif- 
ferently estimated; by Eratosthenes (ap, Plin.) at 
13,000 stadia; by Strabo, at 15,000 (i. p. 35; in 
ii. p. 100, only 10,000, but the rea^ng should ; 
probably be altered); by Agrippa, at 14,000 or 
13,776 (1722 M.P. ap, Plin.), and by Agathemerus 
at 10,000 stadia, or i,333|- M.P.; besides other 
calculations, following the line of either coast- Its 
breadth is still more variously stated, probably from 
its being taken at different parts ; by Timosthenes 
{ap. Plin.) at 2 days’ jommey (about 1,200 stadia); 
by Strabo, at not much more than 1,000 stadia at 
its widest part; while the general estimate reached 
3,800 stadia, or 475 M.P. The width of the strait 
is 60 stadia, according to Strabo and Agathemeras, 
or from 6 to 12 M.P. according to different accounts 
preserved by Pliny : it is really 20 miles- The 
dangers of this strait, which have given to it the 
name of Bah-el-Mandeb (i. e. Gate of Tears') are 
not made much of by the ancient writers. From 
the narro'wncss of the sea, Strabo often compares it 
to a river. 

At the northern end, the sea was pai*ted into two 
bays by the peninsula of Arabia Peh'aea, consisting 
of the Black Mountains of Ptolemy {rh fi4\aya opr], 
Ptol. V. 17. § 3, vi. 7. § 12; the Sinaitic group), ter- 
minating on tlie S. in the promontory of Poseidonimn 
{Ras Molicmmed') in 28® N. lat. Of these bays, 
the western and longer, running NAV. to 30® N. lat. 
was called the Sinus Herobpolites, or Heroopoliticus 
(‘HpwoTToAiTTjs KdXrros or pv^os, ‘'B.pcaos KoXrros, 
Theophrast. Bt. PL iv. 8, tcdXTos AlyvTmaK6s, Jo- 
seph.Awf.t7«zc?. viii. 2; Bahr Es-Suez, Gulf of Suez), 
from the city of Heeoopolis ('Hpfewj^ rtdXis), near 
its head, on the canal wdiicli Necho made to connect 
it with the Nile. It divided liliddle Egypt from 
Arabia Petraea, and is separated from the Mediter- 
ranean by the Isthmus of Suez. Its head seems to 
have retired in consequence of the sand washed up 
hy the strong tides and prevailing S. winds. The 
tide in this narrow gulf is so strong as to raise its 
surface above that of the Idediterranean. The 
eastern bay was called Aclanites and Aelanitieus, or 
Elunites and Elaniticus Sinus {AlX<xvlrr]s, ’EAo- 
virr]s, "‘EXanriKos koXttos or pvxos : Gulf of 
Akaba), from tbe city of Aelana. It was regarded 
as the innermost recess of the Arabian Gulf (jU<^os, 
Herod. Strab., &c.; Sinus intimus, Plin.). Phny 
says tliat it took its name from the Laeanitae, who 
dwelt upon it, and whose capital wa^ Laeana, or, 
according to others, Aelana ; he then adds the various 
forms Aeliniticus, Alenxticus (from Ai'teinidorus) 
and Laeniticmn (from Juba). It extends NNE. to, 
29® 36" N. lat., with an average breadth of 12 miles, 
between roc’ky and precipitous shores. 
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The chameter of the Red Sea, as given by the 
anemts, is stomiy, ragged, deep, and abounding in 
marine aniinals. Its coral reefs and violent shifting 
winds have always made its na\ugation difficult: 
but from tlie earliest times of recorded history it 
W'as used by the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Jews, and 
Arabs, as a great higliway of commerce between 
India and the shores and islands of the Indian Ocean 
in general, and the countries round the Mediter- 
ranean. It had several important harbours on both 
coasts; the chief of which w'ere Myos Houmos, 
Berenice, Ptoi-emais Theron, and Ajdule on 
the W., and AelanxV, Leuce Come, Muza, 
Acila, and others on the east. Ptolemy gives the 
names of some of the numerous islands of the Red 
Sea ; those of the Erythraean Sea mentioned by 
Herodotus as a place to which Pereian exiles were 
sent, were in the Persian Gulf. (Herod. IL cc. ; 
Diod. iii- 14, 15; Eratosth. ll. cc.; Strab. i. pp, 35, 
38, 47, 57, ii. pp. 100, 121, 132, xvi. p. 779; Mda, 
hi. 8; Plin. ii. 67,68, v. 11,12, vi. 24,26,32,33; 
Ptol. iv- 5. § 13, 7. §§ 4, 27, v. 17. §§ 1, 2, vi. 7. 
§§ 1, 36, 4^ vii. 5. §§ 1, 2, 10, viii. 16. § 2, 20. 
§ 2, 22. 1 2; Agathem. i. 2, ii. 2, 5, 11, 14; RemicI, 
Geoff. to Herod, vol. i. p, 260, vol. ii. pp. 88 — 91 ; 
Gosselin, Geogr. Kenntniss der Alien 

vomArab. 3{eer‘husen, m Bredow’s Untermckungen, 
voL ii.; Reicbard, Myos Ilormos u. die agyptisch- 
dthippische Kuste des class. Zeitalters, the Neu. 
Geogr. Ephem. vol. xxviii.; Ritter, ErdUtnde, vol. 
ii. pp. 226, folk, 245, foil.) [P. S.] 

ARABIS (*"Apa^is, Ptol. vi. 19. §2), a river of 
Gedrosia, which flowed from the ]\Iontcs Baeti {Wo- 
shafi), through the country of the Arabii, to the 
Indian Ocean. It is now called the Pwrali, The 
names of this river and of the people who lived on 
its banks are variously written by ancient authors. 
Thus, Arabius ("ApdStos, Arrian, Anah. rl 21), 
Artabis Apr (i§ is, Marcian), Artabius (Amm. Maiu 
xxiii. 6). The people are called .Arabitae (’A/?a- 
&naC), Arbh (Plin. vi. 24), Arabies {ApdSies, Ar- 
rian, tnd. 21, 22), Arbies {*Ap6ies, Strab. xv. p. 
720), Aiibes {"'Apices, Dion. Perieg. 1096), Arbiti 
{''Ap€iroi, Marcian). From this people the Arbiti 
Montes {’'ApSira opt], Ptol. vi. 21, § 3, vii. 1. § 28; 
called Barbitani by Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6) ajxpear to 
have derived their name. Ptolemy has mistaken 
the course of this river when he makes it flow N. of 
Drangiana and Gedrosia, and has apparently con- 
founcled it with the Etymander {HelmenP ) ; and 
Pliny has placed it too far to the W. on the edge of 
Carmania {Kirman), wiiereas it really divides Sa- 
ranga (ra '2,dpo.yya) from the Oritae QClpftrai), 
Marcian and Ptolemy (vi. 21. § 5, viii. 25. § 14,), 
speak of a town in Gedrosia called Arbis, Pliny says 
(vi. 23) that it sms founded ])y Noarchus. [V.l 
ARABETAE. [Akabis.] 

ARABRECA QApaSpLya: Arabriccnses : Aluii-’ 
quer), a stipendiary town of the Lusitani, in Hispaiiia 
Lusitanica, on the right bank of the Tagus, N. of 
Olisipo; the Jerobriga of the Ilhierary. (Plin. iv. 
22. s. 35 ; Ptol. ii. 5. § 7 ; It Ant pp. 419, 42 1 ; 
Florez, xiv. 174.) [P.S.] 

ARACCA {‘'Aparcua, I^tol. vi. 3. § 4; Aracha, 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), a town in Susiana, on the 
Tigris. Bochaft {ad Gen. x, 10) has attempted to 
idenrify it with Erecli, and Mchaelis with Edessa. 
If, however, it was in Susiana, neither of these iden- 
tifications will answer. [V.] 

ARACETI (ii'ifA. Aracelitaims: IIuarteAragulV), 
a stipendiary tow'n of the Vascones, in the coiivmtus 
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of Gaesarangusta, in Hispania Tarraconensis, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, 24 i\I. P. west of Pamplona, 
on the little river AraguiL (Piin, iii. 3. s. 4; Itin. 
Ani. p. 455.) - [P, S.] 

A.BACHNAEUM (rb 'Apaxvawv a/jos), a moun- 
tain in PeloponnesiLS, forming; the boiinduij between 
the teiTitories of Corinth and Epidaurus. (Pans, 
li. 25. § 10; Steph. B. r.; Hesych. s. v. {/ffcreXt- 
vov; Leake, Iloi'ea, vol. ii. p. 417, seq., vol. Hi. 
p.S12.) ’ 

AKACHO'SIA Qn *Apax^cna: Etli, \\pax<»roij 
Strab. XV, p. 723; Arrian, Anah. vi. 17 ; 'A/5ax«- 
Tai, Dion. Perieg. v. 1096, Plin. v. 20. s, 23 ; Aracho- 
sii, Plin. vi. 9, s. 21), a province of Eastern Persia, 
hoimdod on the N. by tlie Paryeti JM. (Hazaras^ a 
poriion of the chain of the Paropamisus, Hindu ^ 
KuisJi)^ on the E. by the Indus, on the S. by Gedro- 
sia, and on the W. by Drangiana. It comprehends 
t]ie present provinces of the XE. part of BahicJiisfaUj 
Cutch, Gandam^ Kandahar,, Seivestan, and the SW. 
portion of Kahulistan. Col. Eawlinson (Joum, 
Geogr. Soc. vol. xii. p. 113) has supposed the name 
to be derived from Harakhwati (Sansc. Saraswati), ■ 
which is also preserved in the Arabic Rakhaj (ap- 
plied generally to Kandahar'), and on the Argliaml- 
ab-river. According to Wilson (^Ariana, p. 158), 
there is a place called Rohaj or Rokhaj, on the 
route from Bost to Giiizni. 

It appears to have been a rich and thicdcly peopled 
pi-ovince, and acquired early importance as being 
one of the main routes from India to Persia. Its 
chief mountains were called Paryeti (Hazaras), in- 
cluding probably part of the SoUman Koh and their 
SW. branch the Kkojeh Amran mountains. It was 
watered by several streams, of which the principal 
here the name of Aracliotus [Araciiotus] : and 
contained the subordinate tribes of the Paryeti, Sidri, 
Bhoplutiie, and Eoritae. Its most ancient capital 
was Arachotns or Arachosia [Arachotus] ; and in 
later times Alcjfandreia or Alexandreiopolis, a name 
probably given to it subsequently in lionour of Alex- i 
ander the Great. (Strab. xv, p. 723, seq.; Arrian, 
4nah. iii. 28 ; Steph. s, v . ; I^tol. ; Rawlinson, Wilson, 
ILcc.) [W] 

AKACHO'TI FOXS. [Araciiotus, No. 2.] 
ARACHO'TUS. 1. QApdxcoros, Ptol. vi. 20. 
§5; Isid. Charax; Plin. vi. 23; Arachoti, ’'Apa^iw- 
roi, Strab. xi. p. 514; Steph. B ; Arachosia, Plin. 
fi- 33), the diicf city of Arachosia, said to have been 
foimd^ by Semiramis (Steph- B. s. t?.), and to have 
been watered by a river which flowed from the 
Indus eastward into a lake called ^Apdx^'^os Kp^vr) 
(Ptol. vi. 20. § 2), and by Solinus to have been 
situated on the Etymander, Some diSemnee of 
opinion has existed in modem times as to the exact 
position of this town, aiid what modern city or ruins 
can he identified nith the ancient capital. 5L Court 
(Journ. Asiat Soeiet. Beng.) has identified some 
ruins OR the A rghasaii river, 4 parasangs from Ka7V- 
daJiar, on the road to Shikai'pm', with those of Ara- 
chotus; but these Prof. Wilson considers to be too 
much to the SE. Kawlinson (Joum, Geog. Soc. 
vol. xii. p. 1 13) thinks that he has found them at a 
place, now called U'km RoMt Pie states, what is in- 
deed curious, that the most ancient name of the city, , 
Oophen, mentioned by Stephanns and Pliny, has given 
rise to the territorial designation of Kipin, applied by 
the Chinese tf) the surrounding country. The ruins 
are of a vciy remarkalde cliaractei*, and the mea- 
surements of Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy are, he con- 
siders, decisi^'^c as to tlie identity of the site. Stepha- 
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Jim has apparently contrasted two cities, — Ara* 
chosia, which he says is not far from the Massagetae, 
• and Arachotns, which he calls a town of India. Col. 
Bawlinson believes the contiguity of the Massa- 
getae and Arachosia may be explained by the sup- 
position that by i\Iassagetae Stephanns meant the 
Sacae, who colonised the Hazdrah Mountains on 
their way from the Hindu-Kush to Sacastan or 
Seistan. 

2. (^Apaxd^ros, Steph. B.; Isid. Charax; Plin. 
vi. 23), the river of Arachosia, which flowed from 
the southern part of the Caucasus (Hmdu~Ktisk\ 
and gave its name to the capital, ■ (Steph. B.) 
Ptolemy has committed an error in extending 
this river to the Indus; but he has in part at- 
tained the truth in connecting it with a lake 
(AifivT), ^ris Ka\€trai ^Apdx<j^ros Kpiivri, Ptol. vi. 
20. § 2; “ Ai-achoti Eons,” Amm. Marc, xxiii. 26: 
perhaps the modem JDooree). The chief point is 
to determine what river Ptolemy refers ttq as he 
does not give its name. The Etymander, Hennan- 
dus, or Erjmianthiis (now Eelmejid), flows from the 
mountains W. of KdMl into Lal^e Zarah ; and BI. 
Bumouf has supposed this to be the Arachotus, 
Zend Haraquaiti (Sansc. Sarasicail) being a name 
common to a river, and implying connection with a 
lake. Wilson considers, however, the present Ar~ 
kand-Ab, one of the tributaries of the Helmetid, as 
answering best to the description of Ptolemy. Another 
tributary called the Tumnh flows through a small lake 
called jbooree in Elphinstoiie’s map. It is p>ssible 
that the name Arachotus may have been formerly 
applied indiscriminately to the three tributaries of the 
Heiineiid, the Arkand-ab, Tumuk, and Argliasan, 
which arc all rivers of about the same volume. 
(Wilson, Ariana, pp. 156, 157.) [V.] 

AEACHTHUS (''Apax^os', Pol. xxii. 9 ; Ptol. iii. 
13 ; Liv. xliii. 22 ; Plin. iv. 1 ; ''AparBos, Strab. pp. 
325, 327; ’’ArarBos, Dicaearch. 42, p. 460, ed. 
FuJir; ‘'ApaiBos, Lycophr. 409 ; Tzetz. ad loc . ; 
Arethon, Liv. xxxviii. 3; respecting the ortho- 
graphy, see Kramer, ad Strab. p. 325 : Arta), a 
river of Ejunis, rising in l^Ioimt Tjunphe and the 
district Paroraea, and flowing soiithw’ards first 
through the mountoins, and then through the plain 
of Ambrada into the Ambraciot gulf. The town of 
Ambracia was situated on its left or eastern bank, 
at the distance of 7 miles from the sea, in a direct 
Hue. 

The Arachthus foiTned the boundary between 
Hellas proper and Epinis, whence Ambmcia wns 
reckoned the fimt town in Hellas, The country 
near the moutli of the river is full of mai-shes. Tlie 
entinnce to the present mouth of the Aria, which 
lies to the E. of the ancient mouth, is so obstructed 
by swamps and shoals as scarcely to be accessible 
even to boats; but on crossing this bar there are 
16 or 17 feet of water, and rarely less than 10 in tlie 
channel, for a distance of 6 miles up the river. Three 
miles higher up the river altogether ceases to be navi- 
g.able, not having more than 5 feet in the deepest 
part, and greatly obstructed hy shoals. The course 
of tl|e river is very tortuous ; and the 9 miles up the 
river are only about 2 from the gulf in a direct 
line. At the entrance, its width is about 60 yanls, 
but it soon becomes much naiTower; and 9 "miles 
up its width is not more than 20 yards. At Am- 
bracia, liow'Gver, its bed is about 200 yards across; 
but the stream in summer is divided by sand-banks 
into small rivulets, shallow but rapid, lamning at 
least 4 miles an liour. Above the town, it api)ears 
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comparatiyely tliniiniitivo, and 5 or G miles liiglier 
np, is lost among the hills. Tins is the present 
condition of the river, as described bj Lieutenant 
Wolfe, who visited it in 1830. (Journxd of the Geo- 
graphical Society, vol, hi. p. 81.) 

ARA'CIA (’Apctfcia, Ptol. vi. 4. § 8 ; Plin. vi.25), 
an island off the coast of Persis, which appears 
from Ptolemy to have home also the name of Ales- 
andri Insula. [V.J 

ARACILLUW {Aradillos^ near Fontib'e and 
Reynoso), a town of the Canfabri, in Hispinia Tar- 
raconensis, not to he confounded with Arackw. 
(Oros. vi. 21 ; Florez, iv. 22.) [P. S.] 

AEACYNTHUS ('ApdKvy$os: Zygos), a range ; 
of mountains in Aetolia running in a south-easterly 
direction from the Aohelous to the Emnas, and 
separating the low'er plain of Aetolia near the sea 
from the upper plain above the lakes Hyria and 
Trichonis. (Strab. pp. 450, 460; Dionys. Perieg. 
431; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 121.) 
Pliny (iv. 2. § 3) and Solinus (7. § 22) erroneously 
call Araejmthus a mountain of Acamania. If we 
can trust the authority of later writers and of the 
Roman poets, there was a mountain of the name of 
Aracynthus both in Boeotia and in Attica, or per- 
haps m the frontiers of the two countj-ies. Thus 
Stephanas B. (s. v.) and Servius (ad Virg. JHcl. ii. 
24) speak of a Boeotian Aracynthus; and Sextus 
Empiricus (ady. CVaTRTTz. c. 12, p. 270), Lutatius 
(ad StaL Theb. ii. 239), and Yibius Sequester (de 
Mont, p. 27) mention an Attic Aracynthus. The 
mountain is connected with the Boeotian hero Am- 
phion both by Propertius (iii. 13. 42) and by Virgil 
(Eel. ii. 24) ; and the line of Virgil — “ Araphion 
Dircaeus in Actaeo Aracyntlio would seem to 
place the mountain on the frontiers of Boeotia and 
Attica. (Comp. Brandstater, 2>ie Gesch. desAetcL 
Landes, p. 108.) 

ARAD (’ApaS), a city of the Canaanites in the S. 
of Palestine, in the neighbourhood of the wildem^s 
of Kadesh. When the Israelites were in the moun- 
tains of Seir, at the time of Aaron’s death, the king 
of Ai*ad attacked them, and took some of them pri- 
soners, (Numb, sxi, 1, xxxiii. 40; Judges, i 16.) 
The city was consequently devoted to destruction by 
the Israelites; but the accomplishment of their vow 
(Numb. xxi. 3) is only recorded by anticiijation, for 
it was executed under Joshua (Josh. xii. 14). Eu- 
sebius and Jerome place Arad 20 M. P. from Hebron 
and 4 from Malatba. Dr. Robinson identifies it, on 
the ground of the general agreement in position and 
the identity of name, with an eminence on the road 
from Petra to Hebron, called Tell ^Arad, (Re- 
searches, vol. iii. p. 12.) [P. S.] 

A'RADEN : Eih, ^kpaZhvios, Steph. 

B, s. y.), a city of Crete, formerly called Anopolis. 

In Kiepert’s map it appears on the SW. coast of the 
island, near the Phoenix Portus. Remains of an- 
cient walls are found at the modem Anopolis. 
(Pasliley, Crete, vol. ii. p. 235.) [E, B. J.] 

A'RADUS. 1. (h ”ApaSos: Etli. ApaSmy, Ara- 
clius: 0, T. Aiwad, Arvadite, Gen. x. 18, 1 Chron. 
i. 16; ’ApetSiOi LXX.; Ruad), an island off the K. 
coast of Phoenicia, at a distance of 20 stadia 1rom 
the mainland, (Strab. p. 753.) Pliny (v. 17), in 
estimating this distance at only 200 paces, falls 
short of the true measurement (perhaps we shhuld 
read 2,200 paces; sec Tzschucke, ad Pomp. Mel, ii. 

7. § 6). Stmbo (t c.) describes it as a rock rising 
from the midst of the waves, 7 stadia in cir- 
cmnferenco, hlodern travellers state that it is 
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of oblong shape, with a slight rise tow^ards the 
centre and steep on every side. Though a rock 
father than an island, it was extremely populous, 
and, contrary to Oriental custom, the houses had 
many stories. According to Strabo, it owed its 
foundation to Sidonian exiles. (Comp. Joseph. Ant. 
i. 6. § 2.) The city of Aradus w'as next irf im- 
portance after Tyre and Sidon, Like other Phoe- 
nician cities, it was at first independent, and had its 
owm kings; and it would seem tJiat the strip of land 
extending from Paltus to Siniyra wus dependent 
upon it. In the time of the prophet Ezekiel (xxvii, 
8,11) it supplied Tyre with soldiers and sailora. 
Along with the rest of Plioenicia, it became subject 
to Persia, Afterw’ards, during the campaign of 
Alexander, Gerostratus, king of Aradus, was serving 
in the Persian fleet under Autophradates, when his 
son Straton submitted to the conqueror. Gerostratus 
assisted the Macedonians at the siege of Tyro. 
(AiTian, Ancd). i. 13, 20.) It fell into the hands 
of the family of the Lagidae, when Ptolemy Soter, 
B. a 320, seized on Phoenicia and Coele Syria. Its 
wealth and importance was greatly increased by the 
rights of asylum they obtained from Seleuctis Calli- 
nieus, b, c 242, whom they had supported against 
Antiochus Hierax ; so much so that it was enabled 
to enter into an alliance wdth Antiochus the Great. 
(Pol. v. 68.) Whence it may be inferred that it 
bad previously l^ecome independent, probably in tie 
war between Ptolemy Philadelphus and Antiochus 
Theos, The fact of its autonomy is certain from 
coins. (See Eckhel, vol. iii, p. 393.) All these 
advantages were lost under Antiochus Epiplianes, 
who, on his rekira from Aegypt, took possession of 
the town and district. (Ilieronym. in Ran. xi.) 
In the war between Antiochus Gryptis and Antio- 
chus Cyzicenus it declared itself in favour of the 
latter; and when he was slain by Seleucus, Antio- 
chus Eusebes, his son, found shelter there, and by 
its aid, in concert with other cities, maintained him- 
self with varying success, till Syria submitted to 
Tigranes king of Armenia, and ffnally came under 
the dominion of Rome. In common with the rest of 
the province, it was mixed up in the Civil Wars. 
(Appian, B. C, iv. 69, v. 1.) Coins of Aradus, 
ranging from Domitian to Elagabalus, are enume- 
rated in Eckhel (1. c.). Under Gonstans, Mil awiyah, 
the lieutenant of the khalif Omar, destroyed the 
city, and expelled the inhabitants. (Cedren. Risi., 
p. 355; Theopban. p. 227.) As the town was 
never rebuilt, it is only the island which is men- 
tioned by the historians of the Cmsades. Tarsns 
W'as said to be a colony from Aradns. (Dion Chrys, 
Orat. Tarsen. ii. p. 20, ed. Reiske.) A maritime 
population of about 3,000 souls occupies the scat of 
this once busy and industrious hive. Portions of 
the old double Phoenician w’alls are still femd on 
the NE. and SE. of the island, and the rock is per- 
fornted by the cisterns of which Strabo speaks. The 
same author (see Groskurd’s note, p. 754) minutely' 
describes the contrivance by which the inhabitants 
drew their w’ater from a submarine source. Though 
the tradition has been lost, the boatmen of Ruad 
.still draw fresh water from the spring Ain Ibrahim 
in the sea, a few rods from the shore of the opposite 
coast. Mr. Walpole (TAe A wsaym, vol. iii. p. 301) 
found two of these springs. A few Greek inscrip- 
tions, taken from columns of black basalt, wdiich, ns 
there is no trap rock in the island, must have been 
brought over ffom the mainland, are given (in the 
BihUotJieca Sacra, Hew York, vol. v. p. 252) by 
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the Rev. W. Thomson. (Slignot, Mem, de VAcad^ 
de$ ImcHpt vol. sxxiv. p. 229 ; Winer, Real Wort. 
Buck. $, V. Arvad ; Rosenmulier, Band. Bib. Alt. 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 7, with the Extracts from Maundrell, 
Shaw, Pococke, and Vohiej; Chesnej, Exped. JEu- 
phrai vol. i. p. 451.) 



2. (Areh, AraJCj Karek), an island in the Per- 
sian gulf. (Steph. B. ; Ptol, vi. 7. § 47.) Strabo 
(p. 766; comp. Grosknrd, ad he.) places it at 10 
days’ voyage from Teredon, and one from the pro- 
montory of Maki. The inhabitants of this island 
and the neighbouring one Tyrus asserted that they 
were the foimders of the well-known Phoenician 
cities of the same name. (Comp, Herod, i. 1; 
H’Anville, Alem. de VAcad. des InscripL vol. xxx. 
p. 147; Gosseliii, vol. hi. pp. 103, seq. 122, 124; 
Niebuhr, i)e5c?v)o!f, de VAredie^ p. 277; Chesney, 
Euphrat. vol. i. p. 647.) [E. B. J.] 

AIUE ALEXANDRI, CYRI, &c. [Alex- 
AXDRi Arab,] 

ABAE HE'SPERI (S'. Lucar la J/a^/or), a town 
of Hispania Baetica, W. of Hispjilis (Set?i//e), men- 
tioned on an inscription as having been destroyed, 
and rebuilt by Caesiir, with the new name of Solia, 
or Sohui'co. (Florez, Esp, S. vol. ix. p. 115; 
Hkertji. l.p.373.) [P.S.1 

ARAE PHILAENO'RUM (ol rSiu ^ckaluuv 
003 /Moi, Strab. &c., but ot ^ikalvov ^cofioi, Polyb. 
iii. 39, X. 40), a position very near the bottom of 
the Great Syrtis, on the N. coast of Africa, which 
marked the boundary between the temtories of 
“ Carthage and Gyrene, and aftciwards betw'een Tri- 
politfina and Cyrenaica. (Polyb. U. cc . ; Sail. J-ug. 
19, 79; Strab. iii p. 171, xvii. p. 836; Plin. v.4; 
Mela, i 7. §6; Scylax, p. 47; PtoL; Stadiasm.; | 
Tab. Pent.) The name is derived from a romantic I 
story, for which Sallust is the earliest authority. 
(Jiig. 79, comp. Val. Max. v. 6. ext. 4.) At the 
time when the Carthaginians ruled over the greater 
pjirfc of North Africa, and tlie Greek colonisfe of 
Gyrene were also very powerful, long wars arose 
respecting their boundaries, which were left un- 
defined by the nature of the country on the shores 
of tlie Syrtes, a sandy waste, with neither river nor 
mountain to serve for a land-mark. (A description, 
however, not quite accurate; see Syrtes.) At 
length it was agreed to fix the boundary at the 
P'oinfc of meeting of envoys sent out at the same 
time from each city. Wliether by diligence, 
trickery, or cliance, the Carthaginian envoys per- 
formed so much the greater part of the distance 
(in fact about 7“9tlis, a disproportion sufficient of 
itself to dispose of the historical value of the story), 
that the Greelcs were prepared for any course rather 
than to return and risk the penalty of their neg- 
lect. They would only consent to the boundary 
being fixed at the place ctf meeting, on the condition 
that the Carthaginians wtaild submit to bo buried 
alive on the sp»t; if not, thoy demanded to advance 
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as far as they pleased on the same temis. The 
Oarthaginian envoys, two brothers named PliOaeni, 
devoted themselves for their country; and their 
fellow-citizens consecrated their lieroism by honours 
to their memory at home, and by monuments^ 
named after them, on the spot of their living inter- 
ment. Like other such landmarks, erected hotli to 
perpetuate a boundary and the memory of some 
great event which fixed it, these monuments were 
called altars. (See the remarks of Strabo on such 
monuments in general, iii. p. 171.) The monu- 
ments were no longer to be seen in tim time of 
Strabo Q. C-), but the name was preserved. 1‘liny 
(v. 4) mentions the arae^ and adds, ex hareua sunt 
eae ^ perhaps connecting the name with some ex- 
isting hills, or tumuli, wdiile Strabo liad looked for 
artificial monuments. The position is clearly fixed 
by the passages above quoted. It was nearly at 
the bottom of the Great Syrtis, a little W. of Auto- 
mala, which was at the very bottom of tlie Gulf 
(Strab. p. 836); notwithstanding that Sallust (Jug. 
19) appears to name it as W. of Leptis Magna, and 
that Strabo (p. 171) places it about the middle of 
the country between the Syrtes (Karh peai^v vov 
tV rS)V 'S.ifnecop yfiy). Both writers, in 

their other and chief passages on the subject, place 
the altars where we have stated. The apparent 
discrepancy in Sallust is easily removed by a proper 
mode of connecting the parts of the sentence (see 
Cortius and Kritz ad loc. and Slannert. x. 2. p. 1 1 7) ; 
and the plirase used by Strabo, the land between 
the Syrtes,” is continually employed for the whole 
coast between the outer extremities of the two gulfs, 
Kwrh. picrtiv ttov being also evidently used vaguely. 
The place does not occur in the Antonine Itinerary, 
but its position is occupied by a station called 
Banadedari, probably the native Libyan or Rimic 
name. The locality, as fixed by tlie ancient writers, 
coiTesponds to a position a little W. of J/ouhhttu', 
the present boundary of Syrt and Barca, near 
which Captain Beechey (p. 210) mentions a re- 
markable table-Iiill called Jebel-AUah, wiiicdi has 
very likely as good claims (however feeble they may 
be) to be considered one of the so-called Altars, as 
any other hill or mound seen or imagined by the 
ancients. A discussion of the historical value of 
the legend of the Philaeni is supeifiiious : besides 
obvious weak pints, it has all the character of a 
story invented to account for some striking object, 
such as tumuli; and tlie singular ^ikalpov in 
Polybius deserves notice. (Beechey, Proceedings 
of the Expedition to explore the N. Coast of 
Africa, chap, vi.; Barth, Wanderungm, fi’e. pp. 
344, foil.) ‘ [P. a] 

AEAE SESTIA'NAE (J^ricrrlov Bccffioi asepov), 
three altars erected in honour of Augustus on a 
promontory near the NW. extremity of Spain. 
Pliny (iv. 20. s. 34) and Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 3) place 
the headland a little N. of Nerium Pr. (C. Fiiiis- 
terre), which would correspnd to C. V^Uano; hlela 
(Hi. 1. § 9) carries it further eastward; the former 
is tlie more probable position. [P. S.] 

ARAETHY'REA (’Apax6vpe«), the ancient capi- 
tal of Pbliasia, is said by Paiisanias to have been 
originally named Arantia ('Apavrla), after Aras, its 
founder, and to have been called Araethyrea after a 
daughter of Aras of this name. The name of its 
founder w^as retained in the time of Pansanias in the 
hin Arantmus, on wffiich it stood. Homer mentions 
Araethyrea. (Horn. //. ii. 571; Strab. viii. p. 382; 
Pans. H. 12. §§ 4, 5.) We Icam from Strabo (/. c.) 
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that its inhabitants quitted Araethjrea, and f{»inded 
Fhlius, at the distance of 30 stadia from the foimer 
town. Hence the statement of the grammarians, 
that Araethvrea and Arantia were both ancient 
names of Phlius, (Stepii. B. s. vv. ^Apav* 

rla'^ Schol. ad ApolL Jikod. i. 11 5.) Ross sup- 
jjoses the ruins on Pol^engo to be those of 
Araethyrea. Leake had erroneously supposed them 
to be the ruins of Phliiis. (Ross, Rehen im JPelo- 
P'/jineSf vol. i. p. 27, seq.; Leake, Mo7*eajYol. in. 
p. 339, seq.) [Phlius.] . I 

A'RAGUS, ARAGOA^ ARRHABQN CApayas, | 
ApaySi/f Appaid>ut Aragui^ or Ar«X’), a river of 
Iberia, in Asia, flon-ing from the Caucasus into the 
Cyrus. It is the only tributary of the Cyrus in 
Iberia, which Strabo mentions by name. (Strab. 
:ii. }). 500, where the MSS, have ApaySiva, ’A^^a- 
yiova^ and Ap^aScam,') 

The game ri^'er is evidently meant a little further 
on, whore Strabo, in describing the four mountain 
})as.ses into Iberia, says that that on the N. from the 
countiy of the Nomades is a diiHcult ascent of three 
days’ journey (along tlie TereTc)'^ after which the 
road passes through the defile of the river Aragus, a 
journey of four days, the pass being closed at the 
lower end by an impregnable wall. This is the great 
central pass of the Caucasus, the Caucasiae, or Sar- 
maticaePylae, now the PassofDarieL [Caucasus.] 
But Strabo adds, as the te.xt stands, that another 
of the four Iberian passes, namely, the one leading 
from Armenia, lay upon the rivers Cyras and 
Aragus, near which, before their confluence, stood 
fortifled cities built on rocks, at a distance of 16 
stadia from each other, namely, Harmozica on the 
Cyrus, and Seumam on the other river. Through 
this pass Pompoy and Canidius entered Iberia (pp. 
500, 501). According to tins statement, wc must 
seek the pass near Mkketi^ N. of Tijlis; but it is 
supposed, by Groskurd and others, that the name 
Aragus in tliis last passage is an error (whether 
of Strabo himself, or of the copyists), and that the 
piiss referred to is very much further westward, 
on the great high road from Mrzeroum, tlirough 
Kars^ to the K, and tlxat the river wrongly called 
Aragus is the small stream falling into' the Cyrus 
near AhhulUih^ where the ruined castles of Eoi'um 
Zicke (or Armatsiclie) and Tsumar are thought to 
preserve the names, as 'well as sites, of Strabo’s 
Harmozica and Seumara. (Kelnegg, Bcsch'eib, d, 
Cauc, vol. ii. p. 89 ; Klaproth, Voyage au Canc» 
vol. i. p. 518.) The river spoken of is supposed to 
be the Pelorus of Dion Cassius (sxxvii. 2). [P. S.] 

AEAINUS (’ApaiVos), a small place in Laconia, 
on the Avestern side of tlm Laconian gulf, containing 
the monument of Las, w'ho foimded a towm called 
Las after him. Boblaye places Arainus at Aghha- 
nos (Pans. hi. 24. § 10 ; Boblaye Recherches, Ac. 
p. 88; comp. Pelojjomesiaca, p. 173.) 

ARAMAEL [Stma.] 

ARANDIS (Apai^diSf Ptol. ii. 5. §6; Ai'anni, 
It. Ant, p. 426, Geogr. Rav. iv. 43; Ai'anditani, 
Pliu. iv, 22. s. 35: prob. Ouvigite)^ a stipendiary 
town of the Celtici, in Lusitania, on the high road 
from the mouth of the Anas to Ebora, 60 M, P. 
iiortli of Ossonoba. Some take it for the modern 
Ahmutes, [P. S.] 

ARAAGAS (<5 Apdynas ^ Apdyyas opos), a 
mountain of Inner Libya, placed by Ptolemy imme- 
diately A. of the Equator, in 47 long., and 1*^ 35' 
A. lat., in a pari of Central Africa, now entirely 
unknown. (PtoL iv. 6. § 12.) [P. S.] 
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ARA'NTIA, ARAATPAUS MOAS. [Auak- 

THYItEA.} 

AiiAPHEA. [Attica.] 

ABAR, or A'RARIS ^Apap, ’'Apapts: Saonc), a 
river of Gallia, wliicli rises in the high land, ctm- 
nected with the Vosges (Vosegus), wdiicli lies 
between Epinal and Plomhlm’-es^ in the modeni 
department of Vosges. The Saom has a general 
south course past Chalons sur Saone^ to its junction 
with the Rhone at Lugdunum {Lyon). Its length 
is estimated at about 300 miles. The cuiTcnt in 
the middle and low'er part is very slow. (Caes. 
B. G. i. 12.) It is joined on the left bank at Verdun 
mr Sa^inef by the Dubis or Aldiiasdubis (Bouhs). 
Strabo (p. 186) makes both the Aj-ar and the Dubis 
rise in the Alps, but he does not mean the High 
Alps, as appears from his description, for he makes 
the i^ine rise in the same mountains as the Saonc. 
Vibius Sequester (Arar Gennaniae) makes the Arar 
' rise in the Vosges. In Caesar’s time, the Arar from 
Lyonj at least to the confluence of the Pouhs, was 
the bomidaiy between the Sequani on the east, and 
the Aedui on the west ; and the right to tlie river 
tolls (dictyaryifca veA??, Strab. p. 192) was disputed 
between them. The narigation of the Sab^te W'as 
connected with that of the Berne by a portage, and 
this was one line of commercial communication 
between Britain ’ and the valley of the Riione. 
(Strab. p. 189.) It was a design of L. Vetus, who 
I commanded in Germania in the time of Aero, to 
I unite the Arar and the Mosella {Mosel\ by a canal 
(Tacit. Ann. xiii. 53) ; and thus to effect a com- 
I munication between the Rko^ie and the Rhine. 

The larger rivers of France retain their Gallic 
names. The Sabne is an excerption, but its true 
Gallic name appears to be Saucoiia. (Amm. ]\Iarc. 
XV. 11.) [G.L.] 

ARARAT. [Armenia.] 

ARARUS (Apapbs: pcrlmps the Aluta'), a river 
of European Scythia (aft. in Dacia), flowing from 
the A. into the Ister. (Herod, iv. 48.) [P. S.] 
ABATISPI, a town of Hispania Baetica, near 
Cmehe el viejo^ 5 leagues from Malaga. (Inscr. 
csp. Florez, xii. p. 296.) [P. S.] 

ARAURIS {Apahpios: Hh^auU), The name 
'^{Rjpa.pis in Strabo (p. 182) is a false transcript for 
Apabpis. Strabo describn^ the river as flowing 
from the Cevennes (KegiueyoV). Mela also (ii. 5) 
makes it flow from the Cdvennes, which he calls 
Gebennao, and enter the sea near Agatha, Agde. 
The river is therefore the Hdrault which gives its 
name to the department of Hdrault. Vibius Se- 
quester (ed. Oberlin) speaks of a river Cyrta, which 
enters the sea near Agatha. This must be tlio 
HeVaiilt; and the name Cyrta maybe Greek, and 
have been given by the Massaliots, the Greek colo- 
nizers of Agatha. 

There was a towm Aniura, also called Cesoro, on 
this river, which is identified with a place called 
S. Tibcri. [G. L.] 

ARAUSIO (Apaveriwy: Orange), a town in tlie 
territory of the Cavares or Cavari (Strab. p. 185), 
north of Arelate {Arles), rn the road from Ai-olate to 
Vienna {Vienin^, and near the eatt bank of the 
Rhone, on a stream wdiich flows into the Rhone. 
Orange is in the deparimont of Vaucluse. It ap- 
pears from Mela (ii. 5), wdio calls it “ Secunda- 
norum Arausio to have been made a Roman colony, 
and Pliny (iii. 4), who has the same expression, 
calls it a colonia. The name Secunilani denotes 
some soldiers or cohorts of the Secimda legio, which 
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we must suppose to Lave been settled here. A 
medal of Goltzius, if genuine, confirms this. 

Orange contains a great number of Eoman re- 
mains. Near the town is a triumphal arch, about 
60 feet high, with three archways, of which the 
central arch is larger than the other two. On one 
of the attics the name “ Mario ” still exists, whicli 
has given rise to the opinion that the arch was 
erected in honour of C. Marius, the conqueror of the 
Teat ones at Aix. [Aquae Sextiae.] But this 
arch probably belongs to a later period than the age 
of Marius. The amplhtlieatre, of w'hich some re- 
mains existed till recently, has entirely disappeared, 
the stones having been carried olf for building. At 
Vaison, a few miles from Orange, there are some 
remains of the ancient aqueduct. [G. L.] 

AltAVI, a people of Lusitania, in the neighbour- 
hood of Xorba Caesarea, mentioned in the inscription 
on the bridge of Alcantara. (Grater, p. 1 G2 ; Florez, 
xiii. p. 128.) 

AKAVISGT QApaShKOL, Ptol. ii. 1C. § 3; Eva- : 
vised, Plin. iii, 25. s. 28), a people of Pannonia, in- 
habiting the right bank of tlie Danube, whose Ian- I 
guage and customs were the same as the Osi, a : 
German peo])le. But it was uncertain whether the 
Aravisci had emigrated into Pannonia from the' Osi, 
or the Ori had passed over into Germany from the : 
AravLci. (Tac. Germ.. 28.) 

ARAXA(Apa|a: Eih. ’Apa^eys), a citjof Lyeia, ' 
according to Alexander Polyhistor, in the second ' 
book of his Lysiaca. (Sleph, s. o. Apa|a,) Ptolemy 
places it near Sidyma. A rare coin, wdth the epi- 
graph ATKIHN APA., is attributed to this place 
by fc^cstini. [G. L.] 

AIIAXATES, a river in Sogdiana. (Amm. .Marc. 

xxiii. 6.) [jAX.VKTEs/j 

AEAXES (’Apd|r?y). 1 . (ErasJJi, EaMsi, Aras, 
Aa^), a large river of Aimenia, which takes its rise 
from a number of sources in hit. Abus (Ain G6T) 
(Stepb. B. s. t?.; Strab. p. 531; Plin. vL 10; Ptol. 
V. 13. §§ 3, 6, 9), nearly in tlie centre of the space 
between the E. and W. branches of the Euphrates. 
The general course may be described as E., then 
SE., and after flowing in a KE. direction, it re- 
sumes its SE. course, and after its junction uith 
the CyiTis (A'zcr), discharges itself into the Casr- 
pian Sea. (Col. Monteith, in London Geog. Jottm. 
vol. iii., with accompanying Hap.) Of its nume- 
rous tributaries, Pliny (I c.) only mentions one, 
the Miisus (df^rfs). The ancient geography of 
this river is involved in much obscurity. Hero- 
dotus (i. 202, iv. 40) describes the Araxes as flow- 
ing E. from the country of the Matieni ; as . it 
approached the Caspian, it divided into 40 cbannels, 
only one of vdiich made its way clear to the lake, 
the rest were choked up, and Wmed swamps. If 
this statement be compared with that of Strabo ’ 
(1. 6’.), there can he little doubt but that the Araxes 
of Herodotus must be identified with the river of 
Armenia. If this supposition does not remove all 
difliCLilties, winch it does not, we must remember 
that Herodotus was generally unacquainted wifh 
the countries bordering on the Caspian. (For a full 
discussion on this question, the reader is referred 
to i'zchiicke, m Pomp. Mela. iii. 5. § 5, and J/m. 
de tAcad. des Inscript. vul. xxxvi. pp, 69, seq.) 
hitter (ErdlwidCj voL x. p. 389) identifies; the 
Pliasis of Xenophon (AnaK iv. 6. §4; comp. Ein- 
neir, TrareU in Armenia.^ p. 489) with the Araxes; 
on the other hand, the Araxes of the same author 
(.Lia5. i. 4. § 19) is laid to be the Khdhm', an 
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affluent of the Euphrates. The description of tlie 
course of the Aaxes in Pomp. Mela (iii. 5) has 
much picturesque merit, and in the main agrees with 
the accounts of modern travellers. The ‘‘ pontein 
indignatus Araxes” of Virgil (^Aen. viii. 728; 
comp. Patiens Latii jam pontis Araxes ” of Sta- 
tius, Silv. i. 4. § 79) now' endures four bridges; and 
tlm ruined remains of otliers are still found on its 
banks. The fall in the river of not more than 
six feet high, w'liicli occurs at the great break in 
the mountain chain, about 40 miles below DJuIfa 
(^Ere^par or Arasbar')., must be the same as the 
cataract to which Strabo (I. c.) alludes, though the 
ancient author assigns to it so much larger j»ro- 
portions. Strabo (1. c.'). in accordance with the 
national custom of referring foreign names to a 
Greek origin, connects the w'ord Aiuxes with dpdcrcr&f, 
and adds that the Peneus was once called Araxes, 
on account of its having separated Ossa from Olym- 
pus at the gorge of Tempe. The remark an itself 
is of no importance; but it is curious to observe the 
various rivers and places in remote countries whicli 
bore this name. Besides the one in Mesopotamia 
already mentioned, we read of another Araxes, which 
flowed through mountainous Persia, and entered tlie 
lake of BaWitegan. (See below.) 

Like the Celtic A von^ Araxes was probably an 
apjjeiiative name. According to Eeimel (Geog. Tie- 
rod. p. 205) the Araxes is the Jaxartes; the Jaxartes 
and Oxus (Sivr and Jihori) are confounded together, 
and the particulars wdiicli refer to belli rivers are aj)- 
plied to one. The account Herodotus gives of its ori- 
gin and course has served to identify it w'lth the Ar- 
menian river. Some have sujsposed it to be tlie Volga 
or JRha>. M. de Guignes holds that the Araxes nf the 
4th book is indisputably the Armenian Araxes, but 
distinguishes it from the one mentioned in the Lst 
book. M. de la Xauze argues in favour of the view 
advocated here. Full particulars as to all tlie 
rivers bearing this name will be found in D’Anville, 
Mem. de VAcad. des Inscript, vol. xxxvi. p. 79; 
St. Martin, 3Iem. sur lArmenie, voL i. p. 38; 
Chesney, Exped. Eujdirat. vol. i. pp. 9, 96, 210, 
^219. _ ^ [E. B. J.]^ 

2. A river of Persis, w'hich rises In the mountains 
of the Uxii, and flows E. in the L. Bakhtegan (tlie 
Salt Lake). Its present name is Kum-Flruz (De 
Bode, Lunstan. cfc.f vol. i. p. 75), or Bendandr. 
[Oybus.] (Strab. XV. p, 729: Curt. v. 4; corrip. 
Morier, Travels in Persia, vol. i. p. 124.) 

3. A river in Eastern Scytlua, in the country of 

the Massagetae, another name for the Jaxartes. 
(Strab, xi. p. 512.) 4. The Araxes of Xeno].hon 

(Anab. i. 4. § 19) is probably the Chaboras (KM- 
hur') of other writers. [ V.] 

ABAXUS. [Aciiaia, p. 13, b.] 

AEBA (*4r5(s), an island off the coast of II]}'ria. 
(Plin. iii. 21. § 25.) Ptolemy (ii. 16 [17]. § 13) 
calls Arba and Collentura two towns in the island 
of Scardona. He appears to have confounded the 
island of Aha with the small island to the south, 
now called Scar do, Scarda or Scordo, (Foibiger, 
vol. iii. q>. 845.) 

AEBACA (’Ap^dfca), a town of Arachosia of un- 
certain site. (Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6 ; Ptol. vi. 20. 
§4.) , . „ [V.] 

A'EBACE (Ap§a/f7?; Efh. Ap§«ira?os), a city of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, in Cehiberia, accoi'ding to 
Juba (Steph. B. 5. r.); probably, from the name, 
belonging to the Arevaci. [P. S.] 

AEBALD, a place in Gonnany, where Dm.sus 
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gained a victory, but its position is quite uncertain, 
(riin. xi. 18; Ukert, voL iii. pt. i. p. 434.) 

ABBEJA, occiii's in the Notitia Diffnitainm. 
Name for name it coincides ’witb Treby m Gumber- 
land ; but those who lay much stress on the negative 
evidence of the absence of Eoinan remains at Jrehy 
prefer ATomJy in tlio same county. Now, the -dy 
in each of these words is Danish; and Arhtjd h 
one of the forms, which have been quoted in favour 
of the doctrine of Danish SetilemenU in Great 
Britain^ anterior to the Saxon invasion, held by more 
than one competent investigator. [E, G, L] 
AKBE'LA. 1. (ra ^ApSrjKa: JEth, ’Ap^TjA/ra/, 
Strab. xi. p, 737 ; Diod. xvii. 53; Anian, Anah. iii. 
8, 15; Curt. iv. 9; Amin, Mai'c. xxiii. 6), a town of 
eastern Adiabene, one of the provinces of Assyria, be- 
tween the Evens (the greater Zdb) and the Oaprus i 
(the lesser ZiiH), Its present name is A -rhiV (Nie- 
buhr, Voy, vol. ii. p. 277). Strabo states that it 
was in Aturhi, and belonged to Babylonia; which is 
true, if we suppose that the Lyciis vras the boundaiy 
between Babylonia and Assyria ProfKjr, Arbeia has 
been celebrated as the scene of the last conflict be- 
tween Dareins and Alexander the Great. The 
battle, however, really took place near the village of 
Gaiigamela (“ the camel’s house,” Strab. xvii. p, 
737), on the banlis of the. Bmnodus, a tributaiy of 
the Lycus, about 20 miles to the NW. of Arbeia. 
('riiiriwidl,,//!^^. of Greece, vol. vi. p. 217.) Dareius 
left his baggage and treasm*es atf Ai'bela, wlien he 
advanced to meet Alexander. [V.] 

2. (Kulat Ibn Makui), a village in Galilee, in 
the neighbourhood of which were certain fortified 
caverns. This Arbeia of Galilee was probably the 
Beilv-Arbel of the prophet Hosea (x. 14). The 
caverns are first mentioned in connection with I 
the march of Bacchides into Judaea; they were | 
then occupied by many fugitives, and the Syrian ! 
general encamped at Arbeia long enough to make 
himself master of tliem. (Joseph. Ant, xu, II. § 1.) 
This is probably the same event as that recorded 
(1 Macc. ix. 2), where Bacchides is said to have 
stbdued Messaloth in Arbeia. The word Messaloth 
(iy[etrtr«Act}0), probably meaning steps, stories, ter- 
races. When Herod the Great took Seppboris these 
ca\-ems were occupied by a band of robbers, who 
committed great depredations in that quarter, and 
were with’ difliculty exterminated by Herod, After 
defeating the robbers, Herod laid siege to the caverns ; 
but as they were situated in tlie midst of steep cliffs, 
overhanging a deep valley with only a narrow path 
loading to the entrance, the attack was very difficult. 
Parties of soldiers were at length let down in large 
boxes, suspended by chains from above, and attacked 
those who defended the entrance with fire and swmrd, 
or dragged them out with long hooks, and dashed 
them down the precipices. ( Josejih. Ant. xiv. 15. 
§§ 4, 5, B.J.i. 16. §§ 2 — 4). The same cavenis 
were afterwuirds fortified by Josephus himself’ during 
his command in Galilee against the Romans; in one 
place lie speaks of them as the caverns of Ai’bela 
( Vita, § 37), and in another as the caverns near the 
lake of Gennesarcth {B. J. ii. 20. § 6). According 
to the Talmud Arbeia lay between Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. (Lightfoot, Chorog. Cent, c, 85.) For 
these reasons Robinson identifies the Arbeia of Ga- 
lilee and its fortified cavenis with the present KuVed 
Ihti JSkCan, and the adjacent site of Mins, now 
kiunvn as Irhid, a name which is apparently a cor- 
ruption of Irhll, the Ar;ibie form of Arbeia. These 
singular remains were first mentioned by Pococke 
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(ii, p. 67), w’ho describes them under the name of 
BaiUida, They have been visited and described by 
Irby and Mangle.s, who write tlie name Dried. 
(Trav. p. 299.) Burckliardt’s account {Trav. 
p. 331) agrees remarkably with that given by Jo. 
sephus. He describes them as natural caverns in 
the Calcareous rock, with artificial passages cut in 
them, and fortified ; the whole affording refuge to 
about six hundred men. 

There was another Arbeia, a large village in 
Gadara, E. of the Jordan (Euseb. et Hieron. Ono^ 
mast, 5. «?.), now cdihA Irhid or Drhad (Burkhardt, 
Trav. pp. 268, 269; ViimT, Real IfkJrt. s. v.f 
Robinson,Pafe^frac,voi. iii. pp. 251, 279). [E.B.J.] 
ARBELPTIS (^ApSrjKiris xdipa, Ptol, vi. L § 2), 
the district around Arbeia, which Pliny (vi. 13. s. 
16) calls a part of Adiabene. In Strabo (xri. p. 
738) the district around Arbeia is called Aiitaceke 
(’A praKTivfj), a name otlieiwise quite irnknowm. 
Scaliger {ad Tilult iv. 1. 142) connects the name 
with the Ekech of Scripture {Gen. x. 10), and 
therefore proposes to read ARAC'rEKE QApaKrTjvr ]') ; 
but Ereeh was not in this position; and we ought 
probably to read Aiibelene in Strabo. (See Gros- 
kurd’s &ra&<5, vol. iii p. 208.) 

AEBITI MONTES. [Aiubis.] 

ARBOCALA, ARBUCALA. [Albucella.] 
ARCA {’'ApKT], "'Apjcat, Stepli. B. s.v.; Ptol. v. 
15: Area, Plin. v. 16; Bth. *ApKcuos, Arcenus: Ar- 
kite, Gen. x. 17 ; 1 Chron. i. 15; LXX. ApovKdios\ 
a town of Phoenicia, situated between Tripolis and 
Antaradus, at the NW. foot of Libaiius. ^ (Joseph. 
Antiq. i. 6. § 2 ; Hieronyin. in Gen. x. 15) It lay 
a parasang ff’om the sea (Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 11), 
and is often mentioned by the Arabic writers. 
(Michaelis, Sqncd. ii. 23 ; Schultens, Vita Saladm.') 

It became famous for the w’orsliip paid by its inha- 
bitants to Aphrodite or Astarte. (klacrob. Saturn. 
i. 21.) After the Macedonian conquest a temple 
was erected to Alexander the Great. The emperor 
Alexander Severusw^as bom in this temple, to which 
his parents had repaired during a festival, a. b. 205. 
(Aurel. Viet, de Caes, xxiv. 1.) In consequence ^ 
of this e\-erit its name was changed to Caesarea 
(Eamprid. A lex. Sev.'). It was fortified hy the Arabs 
after their conquest of Syria, In a, d. 1099 it sus- 
tained a long siege from the fi^rst Crusaders (Wilken, 
die Rf'eiizz. vol. ii, p. 259), but was not taken. 
Nor was it captured till tlie reign of Baldwin L, second 
king of Jerusalem, by William Count of Sartanges. 
(Albert. Aquens. xi. 1 ; Wilken, ii. p. 673.) The 
Memlooks, when they drove the Christians out of 
Syria, destroyed it. Burkhardt {Syria, p. 162) 

, fixes the site at a hill called Tel-Arka, 4 miles S. 

! of the Nahr-El-Kebir (Elcutheras). (Comp. Shaw, 

! Obseroat. p. 270; for present condition see 
theca Sacra (American), vol, v. p, 15.) [E.B. J.] 

AECA'DIA (’ApicaSm; 'AphdSes, Steph. B. pro- 
bably Btk), a city of Crete, winch in Hierocles is 
placed between Ly ctus and Cnossus ; but in Kieperf s 
map appears on tlie ccast of the gulf of Didymoi 
Kdipoi. It disputed the claims of kit. Ida to be the 
birthplace of Zeus. The Ai’cadians were first allies 
of Cnossus, but afterward joined Lyetiis. (Pol. iv. 
53.) According to Theophrastus, when the town 
fell into the hands of enemies the sjirings ceased to 
flow; when recovered by the inhabitants they re- 
sumed tlieir course (Scnec. Gnaest. Nat. iii. 2 ; Plin. 
xxxi. 4). [E. B. J.] 

AECA^DIA (’Ap/caffi'a ; Eth, Apfid%', pi. 'ApadBes, 
Areas, pL Areade.s), the central country of Pelopon- 
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nesiis, was bomidod on the. E. by Argolis, on the H. 
by Achaia, on the W. by Elis, and on the S. by 
Messenia and Laconia. Next to Laconia it was the 
largest country in Peloponnesus ; its greatest length 
was about 50 miles, its breadth varied from 35 to 
41 miles, and its area was about 1700 square miles. 
It was siuTOunded on all sides by a iring of moun- 
tains, forming a kind of natural wall, which sepa- 
rated it from the other Peloponne.sian states ; and it 
was also traversed, in its interior, by various ranges 
o£ mountains in all directions. Arcadia has been 
aptly called the Switzerland of Greece. 

Tlie western and eastem parts of Arcadia differed 
considerably in their physical features. In the 
western region the mountains were wild, high, and 
bleak, closely piled upon one anollier, and possessing 
vallies of small extent and of little fertility. The 
mountains wore covered with forests and abounded 
in game ; and even in the time of Pausanias (viii. 
23. § 9), not only wild boars, hut even bears were 
found in them. It vras drained by the Alpheius 
and its tributary streams. This part of Arcadia 
wais thinly populated, and its inhabitants were 
reckoned among the rudest of tlie Greeks. They 
obtained their subsistence by hunting, and the rear- 
ing and feeding of cattle. 

On the other hand, the eastern region is inter- 
sected by inuuntains of lower elevation, between 
wliich there are several small and fertile plains, pro- 
ducing corn, oil, and wine. These plains are so 
completely inclosed by mountains, that the streams 
which flow into them from the mountains only find 
outlets for their waters by mitural chasms in the 
rocks, which arc not uncommon in limestone moun- 
tains. Many of these streams, after disapj^earing 
l>eneath the ground, rise again after a greater or 
less interval. These chasms in the mountains w’ere 
called ^epeBpet by the Arcadians (Strab. p. 389), 
and are termed katavdthra by the modem Greeks. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 55.) In these plains, 
enclosed by mountains, were situated almost all tlie 
chief cities of Arcadia, — Tcgea, ]\Iantineia, Orehome- 
nus, Stymphaliis, and PheniiLis, wdiose temtories 
extended along the whole eastern frontier of Ar- 
cadia, from the borders of Laconia to those of Sicyon 
and Felletie, in Achaia, 

Of all the productions of Arcadia the best knowm 
w'cre its asses, which were in request in every pait of 
Greece. (Van*. R. R, ii. 1. § 14; Plin. viii 43. 
s. 68; Plant. Asm. ii. 2. 67 ; Strab. p. 388 ; Pern, 
iii. 9, “ Arcadiae pecuaria rudere credas.”) 

The principal mountains in Arcadia were : on the N. 
Cyllene, in the NE. comer of tire country, the highest 
point in the Peloponnesus (7788 feet), wdiich rans 
in a w'esterly direction, forming the boundary be- 
tween Achaia and Elis, and w*as known under the 
names of Crathis, Aroanius, and Erymanthiis. On 
the ^V. Lampein and Pholoii, both of them a southern 
continuation of Erymauthus, and the other mountains 
separating Arcadia from Elis, but the names of 
wliicli arc not preserved. On the E. Lyreeius, Ar- 
temisium, Parfliciiium, and tlic range of moimtains 
separating Arcadia from Argolis, and connected with 
the northern cxtrinnitj of Taygetus. In the S. 
Maciuilus and Lyeacii.s, Of these mountains an ac- 
count h given under their respective names. 

The chief river of Arcadia, which is also the 
principal river of tlie Peloponnesus, is the Alpheh.i.s. 
it rises near tlie southern frontier, flows in a north- 
westerly direction, and reeuive.s many tributariejs. 
[A LPiiEirs.] Ec.-ide j 1 hese, tlie Sty.v^ Eurotas, 
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and Erasinus, also rise in Arcadia. Of the nume- 
rous small lakes on tlic ea.stern frontier tlie most im- 
portant w-as Stymphalus, near the town of that 
name. [Styimpiialus.] 

The Arcadians regarded themselves as the most 
ancient inhabitants of Greece, and culled themselves 
I 7rpo(r4\7}voi^ as laying claim to an antiquity higher 
thau that of the moon, though some modern writers 
interpret this epithet differently. (Aitoll. Rliod. iv. 
264; Lucian, de AsfroL c. 26 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. 
HuK 397 ; Heyne, l>e Arcadihm hma anthpdorihnfi^ 
in Opuscula, vol. ii. pp. 333-— 355.) They derived 
their name from an eponymous ancestor Arens, the 
son of Zeus, though his genealogy is given differently 
by different 'writers. (RicL of Biogr. art. Areas.') 
The Greek WTiters call them indigenous (ayroxdd- 
ves), or Pelasgians, and Pelasgus is said to have 
been their first sovereign. Herodotus says that the 
Arcadians and Cymirians w'ere the only twu peoples 
in Peloponnesus who had never changed tlieir 
abodes; and we know that Arcadia w'as inhabited 
by the same race from the earliest times of which 
we have any historical records. (Herod, viii. 73, 
and i, 146, *Ap/fa5es HcAaerq^oi ; Xen. JlelL vii. 1. 
§ 23; Deni, de Fals. Leg. § 261 ; Pans. viii. 1 ; 
Strab. p. 338.) Shut up within their mountains 
tlie Arcadians experienced fewer -changes than most 
of the inliabitaiits of Greece. They are represented 
as a, people simple in their habits, and moderate in 
their desires; and, according to tlie testimony of 
their countryman Polybius, they retained down to 
his time a high reputation among the Gi-ceks for 
hospitality, kindness, and piety. He ascribes tlicse 
excellencies to tlieir social iiistilutions, and es]K!ciaIly 
to their cultivation of music, wdiieli was siij)pOM*d 
to counteract the harshness of character whicii tluh* 
rugged country had a tendency to produce ; and ho 
attributes the savage character of the inhabitants 
of Cynaetha to their neglect of music. (1\»1. iv. 20, 
21.) We know from other authorities that music 
formed an important part of tlieir education ; and 
they were celebrated throughout antiquity hotli for 
their love of music and for the succe.ss with which 
they cultivated it. (Comp. e. g. Mrg. Ed, x. 32.) 
The lyre is said to have been invented in their 
country by Hermes. The syrin.x, also, which was 
the musical instrument of shepherds, was the in- 
vention of Pan, the tutelary god of Arcadia. The 
simplicity of the Arcadian churaeder wms exnggerafed 
by the Roman poets into an hleal excellence ; and 
its shepherds were represented as living in a state 
of iimocence and virtue. But they did not posse.^s 
an equal reputation for inteliigenco, as is shown by 
the proverbial expressions, Arcadicl sensiis. J rcu- 
dleae aures, &c.: a blockhead is called by Juvenal 
(vii. 160) Arcadiciis juvenis. The Arcadians were 
a strong and hardy race of mountaineers ; and, like 
the Swiss in modem Europe, they constantly served 
as mercenaries. (Athen. i. p. 27 ; Time. vii. 57.) 

The religion of the Arcadians -was such as might 
have been expected from a nation of shepherds and 
huntsmen. Hermes was originally an Arcadian di- 
vinity, said to have been born on Mt. Cyllene, and 
broiiglit up on Mt. Acacesius ; but the deity whom 
they, most 'worshipped was his son Pan, the great 
guardian of flocks and shepherds. Another ancient 
Arcadian divinity was Artemis, '^vlio pievide^l over 
the chase, and who appears to have been originally 
a different goddess from Artemis, the sister of 
.Apollo, though the two were afterwards confounded. 
fJAcL of Blog. art. Arkmis,') The worship A 
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Zeus,- siuTiamcd Lycaeus, was also very aaicient { soine considemble towns, as lias been mentioned 


in Arcadia, and was celebrated with human sacri- 
fices even down to the Macedonian period, a fact 
which proves that the Arcadians still retained much 
of their original rude and savage character, notwith- 
standing the praises of their countryman Polybius. 
(Theoph. ap. Porphyr. de Ah&tm, ii. .27; comp. 
Pans. ^iii. 38. § 7.) Despoena, daughter of Po- 
seidon and Deineter, was likewise worshipped with 
groat solemnity in Arcadia. (Pans. viii. 37.) 

Of the history of the Arcadians little requires to 
be said. Pausanias (viii. 1, seq.) gives a long list 
of tlie early Arcadian kings, respecting whom the 
curious in such matters will find a minute account 
in Clinton. {Fa&L Hell, vol. i. pp. 88 — 92.) It 
appears from the genealogy of these kings that the 
Arcadians wei*e, from an early period, divided into 
several independent states. The most ancient divi- 
sion appears to have been into three separate bodies. 
'Ibis is alluded to in the account of the descendants 
of Areas, wdio had three sons, Azan, Apheidas, and 
Elatus, from whom sprang the difrerent Arcadian 
kings (Pans, viii- 4) ; and this triple division is also 
seen in the geographical distiibutions of the Arca- 
dians into Azanes, Parrhasii, and Trapezimtii. 
(Steph. B. s. V. ^A(avia.) In the Trojan war, how- 
ever, there is only one Arcadian king mentioned, 
Agapenor, the son of Aneaeus, and descendant of 
Apheidas, wdio sailed with the Arcadians against 
Troy, in 60 ships, which had been* supplied to them 
by Agamemnon. (Horn. Jl ii. 609.) Previous 
to the Trojan war various Arcadian colonies are 
said to have been sent to Italy. Of these the most 
celebrated ivas the one led by Evander, who settled 
on the banks of tire Tiber, at the spot wdiere Rome 
ivas afterwards built, and called the town which he 
built Pallantium, after the Arc;ulian place of this 
name, from which he came. [Pallantium.] That 
tliese Arcadian colonies are pure fictions, no one 
■would think of doubting at the present day ; but it 
has been suggested that an explanation of them may 
be found in the supposition that the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Latium were Pelasgians, like the, Arcadians, 
and may thus Iiave possessed certain traditions in 
common. (Comp. Kiebulir, Hist, of Hoine, vol. i. ■ 
p. 86.) 

On the invasion of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, 
-the Arcadians, protected by their mountams, main- 
tu.ined their independence (Herod, h. 171 ; Strab. 
p. 333) ; but tiie Spartans, when their power be- 
came more fully developed, made various attempts 
to obtain dominion over the Arcadian towns. Ac- 
cordingly, the Arcadians Ibught on the side of the 
Messenia, ns in their wars against Sj)arta; and they 
showed their sympathy for the Messenians by re- 
ceiving them into their country, and giving them 
their daughters in marriage at the close of the second 
Messenian war (b. c. G3I), and by putting to death 
Aristoerates, king of Orchomenus, because he trea- 
cherously abandoned the j\[essenmns at the battle 
of the Trench. (Diod, xv. 66 ; Pol. iv. 33 ; Pans, 
viii. 5. § 10, seq.) Since the Arcadians were not 
united by any political league, and rarely acted in 
concert, till the framdaiion of Megalopolis by Epa- 
minondas, in b. c. 371, their history dowm to this 
period is the hktory of their separate towns. It is 
only necessary to mention here the more important 
event.s, referring, frjr details, to the separate articles 
under the names of these towns. M>stofthe Ar- i 
cadian towns were only villages, each independent i 
of the other, hut on tlie eastern frontier there were, j 


above. ' Of these by far the most important were 
Tegea and Mantiiieia, on the borders of Laconia and 
Argolis, their temtoiies consisting of the plain of 
THpolitzd. 

It has already been stated, that the Spartans 
made various attempts to extend their dominion 
over Arcadia. The whole of the northern territory 
of Spai-ta originally belonged to Arcadia, and was 
I inhabited by Arcadian inhabitants. Tlie districts 
of Sciritis, Beleminiltis, Maleatis, and Caryalis, 
were at one time part of Ai’cadia, but liad been 
conquered and annexed to Sparta before b. c. 600. 
(Grote, Hist of Greece^ vol. ii. p. 588.) The Spar- 
tans, however, met with a formidable resistance from 
Tegea, and it was not till after a stmgglo, -wliicli 
lasted for several centuries, and in the cour.se of 
which the Spartans had been frequently defeated, 
that Tegea at length acknowledged the supremacy 
of Sparta, about b. c. 560. [Tegea.] From tliis 
time Tegea and the other Arcadian towns appear 
as the allies of Sparta, and obeyed her orders as to 
the disposal of their military force; but they con- 
tinued to maintain their independence, and never 
became the subjects of Sparta. In the Persian 
wars, the Arcadians fought under Sparta, and the 
Tegeatans appear as the second military power in the 
Peloponnesus, having the place of honour on the left 
wing of the allied army. (Herod, ix. 26.) Between 
the battle of Plataea and the beginning of the third 
Messenian W’ar (L e. between b.c, 479 and 464), the 
Arcadians •were again at 'war with Sparta. Of tliis 
w^ar we have no details, and w’-e only know that the 
Spartans gained two great victories, one over the 
Tegeates and Argives at Tegea, and another over 
all the Ai'cadians, with the exception of the Man- 
tineians, at Dipaea Qv Amaimiv) in the Maenalian 
territory. (Herod, ix. 35; Pans. iii. 11. § 7.) In 
the Peloponnesian war, all the Arcadian towns re- 
mained faithful to S])arta, with the exception of 
Mantiiieia; but this city, wiiich was at the head of 
the dcmocratical interest in Arcadia, fonned an 
alliance with Argos, and Atliens, and Elis, in b. c. 
421, and declared war against Sparta. The Man- 
tineians, however, were defeated, and compelled to 
renew their alliance with Sparta, b.c. 417. (Thuc. 
V. 29, seq,, 66, seq., 81.) Some years afterwards, 
the Spartans, jealnus of the power of Mantiiieia, 
razed the walls of the city, and distributed the in- 
habitants among the four or five villages, of ■uiiich 
they liad originally consisted, b. c. 385. (Xen. 
Hell V. 2. §§ i — 6 ; Diod. xv. 19.) [Mantinelv.] 
The defeat of the Spartans at the battle of Leuctra, 
by Epaminondas and tlie Thebans (b. c. 371), 
destroyed tlie Spartan supremacy in the Pelopon- 
nesus, and restored the independence of tlie Arc*adian 
towns. This victory was followed immediately by 
the re.storation of Mantineia, and later in the same 
year by the formation of a political confederation in 
Arcadia. The person who took the most active 
part in effecting this union, was a native of Mnn- 
tiiicia, named Lycomedes, and his prcject wa.s 
warmly seconded by Elpaminondas and the Boeotian 
'cJiiefs. The plan was opposed ]>y the aristocratical 
parties at Orciiomciius, Tegea, and other Arcadian 
towms, but it received the cordial approbation of the 
great body of the Arcadian people. They resolved 
to found a new city, which was to be the seat of 
the new government, and to be called Megalopolis, 
or the Great City. The foundations of the city 
were immediately laid, and its population was drawn 
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fruui about 40 petty Arcadian townsliips. [Me- 
cjALoroLis.] Of the constitution of the new con- 
federation we have very little information. We only 
know that the great eoimeil of the nation, w^hich 
used to meet at Megalopolis, was called o! M^pwif 
or the “ Ten Thousand.” (Xen. Jlell, vi. 5. § 3, 
seq., vii. 1. §38; Pans. viii. 27; Diod. sv. 69.) 
This council was evidently a representative assem- 
bly, and was not composed exclusively of BJegalo- 
politans ; but when and how often it was assembled, 
and whether there was any smaller council or not, 
are questions whkdi cannot be answered. (For 
details, see Thirl wall, Bist. of Greece^ vol. v. p.88.) 
A standing anny was also fonned, called Epariti 
('E7rdpir0i)j consisting of 5000 men, to defend the 
common interests of the confederation. (Xm.JJelL 
vii. 4. § 34, vii. 5. § 3; Biod. xv. 62, 67; Hesych. 
s. V. iiropSTiroi,’) Supported by the Thebans, the 
Arcadians were able to resist all the attempts of 
the Spartans to prevent the new eonfedei'acy from 
becoming a reality ; but they sustained one signal 
defeat from the Spartans under Archidamus, in 
B. c. 367, in what is called the “ Tearless battle,” 
althcvugh the statement that 10,000 of the Arciidians 
and their Aigive allies were slain, without the loss 
of a single man on the Spartan side, is evidently 
an exaggeration. (Pint. Ayes. 33; Died. xv. 72; 
Xen. HeU. vii. 1. § 28, set[.) In b. c. 365, a war 
broke out between the Arcadians and Eleans, in 
which the former w'ere not only successful, but took 
jmssession of Olympia, and gave to the Pi.satans the 
presidency of' the Olympic games (364). The 
members of the Arcadian government appropriated 
a portion of the sacred treasures at Olympia to pay 
their troops; but this proceeding was warmly cen- 
sured by the blimtinelans, who were, for some 
reason, opposed to the su])remc government The 
latter was supported by Tcgca, as well as by the 
Thebans, and the Mantincions, in consequence, were 
led to ally themselves with their ancient enemies 
the Spartans. (Xen. IltIL vii. 4; Diod. xv. 77, 
seq.) Thus, the two most powerful cities of Arcadia 
were again arrayed against each other, and the 
strengtli of the new confederation was destroyed 
almost as soon as it was formed. The disturbed 
state of Arcadia brought Epaminundas at the head 
of a Theban anny into Ikdoponnesus, in b. c. 362 ; 
and his death at the battle of Mantineia was fol- 
lowed by a general peace among all the belligemits, 
with the exception of Spaita. In the subsequent 
disturbances in Greece, we hear little of the Ai- 
eadians; and though Megalopolis continued to be 
an important city, the political confederation lost all 
real power. After the death of Alexander the Great, 
we lind many of the Arcaditm cities in the hands 
of tyrants; and so little union was them between 
the cities, that some of them joined the Achaean, 
and oUicrs tlic Aetolian, league. Thus Megalopolis 
wiis united to the Ac-haean IjOagne, whereas Orcho- 
inenus, Tegea, and Mantineia, were members of the 
Aetolian. (Pol. ii. 44, 46.) Subsequently, the 
wliole of Arcadia was amiexod to the Achaean 
League, to which it continued to belong till the 
dissulutiou of the league by the Romans, when 
Arcadia, with the rest of the l^eloponnesus, became 
part of the Roman piwinee of Achaia. [Aci-LiVlA,] 
Like many of the other countries of Greece, Arcadia 
rapislly deediued under the Roman doniliuoii. Strabo 
describes it as aImoi.t deserted at the time when he 
wrote; and of all its ancient cities Tegea was the 
esj'dy one still inhabited in his tlay. (Strab. p. 388.) 
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For our knowledge of the greater part of the conn- 
ti 7 we are indebted chiefly to Faiisanias, who has 
devoted one of his books to a description of its cities 
and their remains. 

The follownng is a list of the toums of Arcadia* 
li In Teffeatis (Teyedns}, tlie SE. district, Te. 
GExi, with the dependent places Manthpxa^PhyhcCy 
GareOf Cof'ytheis. 

2. In Maniiiilce (MavTmncf}), the district X. of 
Tegeatis, Maxtineia, with the dependent- places, 
Maeni, Petrosaca^ PhoezoJi^ Nestane, Mdangtla^ 
Elymia, 

3. In Siymplialia (jZ'Tvp.(paKia), the di.strict N. 
of Mantinice, Stv^iphalus, OLiGYr.Tu.w, Alea. 

4. In Maenaliii (MamaAi'a), so called from Mt. 
Maenalus [Maexalus], the district S. and W. of 
Mantinice, and W. of Tegeatis; on the road from 

^ Meplopolis to Tegea, "Ladooeia ; Ilaemomae 
I (Atp.ot/iai\ probably on the western side of i^It. 
Tzimbarii (Pans. viii. 3. § 3, 44. §"'l ; Steplu B. 
5. 1 ’.; Leake, Peloponnesiaca^ p. 247); Oukstha- 
siuai, a little to the right of the road; Aphrodkhm 
(^ A < l > poU(rioPj I^aiis. viii. 44. § 2); Athenaeu.ai; 
AseA; Pablaxtium. On the road from Slega- 
lopoiis to Jtlaenalus, along the valley of the Helisson, 
Peraeiheh (Hepaidifiv, Pans, viii, 3, § 4, 27- § 3, 
36. § 7), Lvcoa, DiiLvea, Su.watia,' IMakxalus. 
N. of Maenalus, Axemosa and Helissox. Betw'een 
Pallantinm and Asea Kutaea. The inhabitants of 
most of these towns were removed to IMegalopolis, 
on the foundation of the latter city, which was 
situated in the SW. corner of Maenalia. The same 
remark applies to the inhabitants of most of tlio 
towns in the districts Maleatis, Croinitis, Parrfiasia, 
Cynuria, Eutresia. 

5. In Maleatis (MoXedr^y), a district S. of Mae- 
nalia, on the borders of Laconia. The inhabitants 
of this district, and of Cromitis, are called Aegytae 
by Pansanias (viii. 27. § 4), because tlie Lacedae- 
monian towm of Aegys originally belonged to Arcadia. 
kLiLEUi; Leuctra, orLEucTRUM; Phalaeseae; 
Scirtonium (JZKipr6vLop^ Pans. viii. 27. §4), of 
uncertain site. 

6. In Cromith (Kpct!^L7ris\ a district west of 
|laleatis, on the klesscnian frontier: Cro^ii, or 
Cromxus; Gatiieae; Phaecinas (4>atdpiaSf Paus. 
viii. 36. §1), on the road from Megaloprdis to 
Camasium, jjcrhaps on the height above NeoIJiurL 
(hmkey Pelopo7viesiaca, p. 236.) 

7. In Paridiasia (IlappacriK^, Time. v. 33), a 
district on the Messeiiian frontier, K. of Cromitis 
and Messenia, occupying the left batik of the plain 
of the Alpheius: Macareae; I)a.seae; Agace- 
SIUM; Lycosuibi; Thocxlv; Basilis; Cypsela; 
Bathos ; TRArEztrs ; Acontium and Prose is 
{'Atcdpriov, Upoerds), both of uncertain site. (Paus. 
viii. 27. § 4.) The Panhasii (riappdffzoi) are men- 
tioned as one of the most ancient of the Arc^adian 
tribes. (Strab. p. 388; Stepli. B. s, t\ ^A(av'ia.) 
Daring the Peloponnesian war the Mantineiaris had 
extended theii* supremacy over the Parrha.sii, but 

! the latter WTre restored to independence by the 
Lacedaemonians, b. c. 42 1 . (Time. v. 33.) [Max- 
TiNEiA.] Homer mentions a town Parrkasta^ said 
to have been founded by Parrliasus, son of Lycaon, 
or by Pelasgus, son of Arestor, which Leake con- 
jectures to be the same as Lycosura. (Horn. IL 
ii. 60S; Plin. iv. 10; Stopli. B. s. v. Uadpaata.) 
[Lycosura.J The Roman poets freqneiUly iisi 
the adjectives J\in'?iastus and Parrhaus as equi- 
valent to Arcadian. (Virg. rfevz. viii. 344, xi, 31; 
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Of. Met viii. 315.) Tims ve find Pan'lict^ldes 
stellae^ i. e. Ursa major (Ov. Fast iv. 577); Parr- 
rliasia dea, i, e. Carmen ta (Ov. Fast i. 618); 
Parrhasia virgo, i. e. Callisto. (Of. Trist ii. 
190.) 

8. la PMgalice^ 17. of Parrliasia and N. of Mes~ 
scnia, Piiigalia. 

9. In Cymric^ N- of Fhi'^alice and Parrliasia: 
Lycaea [see Lfcoa] ; Tiieisoa ; Brentke ; 
lihaeteae ('Pairea/), at the confluence of the Gor- 
tyiiiiis and Alphoiiis (Pans. viii. 28. § 3); Thy- 
UAEuii; Hypsus; Gortys or Gobtyna; MQv- 

RATilA; BurilAGTUM; AlIPIIEKA. 

10. l\-\ Eutresia (Evrprjaia), a district between 
Parrhasia and Maenalia, inhabited by the Eutresii 
(Aen. IlelL vii. 1. § 29.), of which the follow- 
ing towns are enumerated by Pausanias (viii. 27. 

§ 3): Tricolord (TpmoKwvoi^ viii. 3. § 4, 35. 

§ 6) ; Zoeteimn or Zoetia (Zoireiov or Zotria, viii. : 
35. § 6); Chaxgsia (Xapicrla, \nii. 3. § 4, 35. § 5); i 
Ptolederma (EfroAeSep^a); Cnausum (Kvavcrov)', 
Paroreia (Iiapd>peia. viii. 35. § C). In Eutresia, ; 
there was a village, Sda^ (y^fcids), 13 stadia from 
Megalopolis; then followed in order, northwards, 
Charisia, Tricoloni^ Zoetaium or Zoetia^ and Pai'O- 
rela; hut the position of the other places is doubt- 
ful. Stephan us speaks of a town Eutresii (s. v, 
'EijTprjais'), and Hcsycliius of a town Eutre (s, v. 
EljTpy); but in Paimnias the name is only found 
as that of the people. 

11. In Ileraeatis (‘Hpataris), the district in the 
W. on the borders of Elis, Heraea and Melae- 
KEAE. 

12. In Orcliomewla QOpx^P-^via)i the district 

N. of Eutresia and Cynuria, and E. of Hereatis : 
OitciioMENUS ; Amilus ; Methydiuuk ; Piia- 
l..ASTiiuM; Theisoa; Tp:uthis; Nonacri$,CaMiay 
and Dljpoena, forming a Tripolis, but otherwise 
unknown, (l^ius. viii. 27. § 4.) This Nonacris 
must not be confounded with the Nonacris in Phe- 
neatis, where the Styx I'ose. | 

13. In Caphyatis (Kapvdris), the district Ef. and i 
W. of Orchomenia: Caphyae and Nasi (NS<roi), on I 
the river Tragus. (Pans. viii. 23. §§ 2, 9.) 

14. In Phematis (^evedrLs), the district N. of 
Caphyatis, and in the NE. of Arcadia, on the 
frontiers of Ac'haia; Phene us; Lycuria; Caryae; 
Pentelisu.w; Nonacris. 

15. In Cleitorla (K\€iropla), the district W. of 
Phenoatis; Ct.eitor; Lusi; PAUS; Seirm {Xeipat 
Pans. viii. 23. § 9 ; nr. Dehhim^ Leake, Pelopon- 
nesktca, p. 221), on the frontiers of Psophidia; 
Leiicasiam (AevKacnov'), Mesoboa (Mecrd^oot), 
N'asi (Natroz), Oryx or Ilalus COpv^^ 'AAovs), and : 
Thaliades (©aAtdSes'), all on the river Ladon. 
(Pans. viii. 25. § 2; Leake, Peloponmsiaca^ p. 
229.) 

16. Cyntaetiia, with a small territory N. of 
Cleitorla. 

17. In Psoplivlla (^co^iSia), a district W- of 
Gleitoiia, on the frontiers of Elis : Psophis, with 
the village Tropaea. 

18. In TMpusia (BeXTrveria), the district S. of 
the preceding, also on the frontiers of Elis: Tkel- 
PUSA, and ONCEiunr or Oncae. 

The site of the following Arcadian towns, men- 
tioned by Stepbanus Bjzantinus, is quite unknown: 
AUante QAKkdvrri)-^ Aiilkmia (^AvBdva)x Avion 
{AvKdiv) ; Perea (Aepea) ; Piope (AiSirp ) ; EUs 
(^MKis); Eph/ra ('E<pvpa'); Eua (Etza); Eugem 
(Eiryeia); J/ysia (^'Ta'ia)’ AWc (Ns^tj); Ne^fania 
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(N^o-ravlay, Nostla (NocrTid)‘ Oeckalia (Qlxa- 
hia)'y Pglae (IlyAaz); Plioricia (^opfeza); Theme 
Thyraevm (Bvpouov). 



COINS OF ARCADIA. 

ARCA'NUM, [Arpinum.] , 

AROESIHE. [Amorgos.] 

AECEUTHUS (‘'Ap/ceudos), a small tributary of 
the Orontes in Syria, flowing throngli the plain of 
Antioch. (Strab. x^i. p. 751; Malal. viii. p. 84.) 

A'RCHABIS a river of Pontus, — or 

Arabis, as it stands in the text of Scylax (p. 32), — 
appears to be the Arlcava. The distance from the 
Archabis to the Apsarus was reckoned 50 stadia. 
The Archabis is placed between the Pyxites and tlie 
Apsarus. [G. L.] 

ARCHAEO'POLIS Q'Apxaid'rroAisy a city of 
Colchis, on the borders of Iberia, in a very strong 
position on a rock near the river Plmsis. At the 
time of the Byzantine empire, it was the capital of 
the Lazie kingdom. (Procop. E. G, iv. 13; Agath. 
hi. 5,8,17.) [P. S.] 

ARCHANDRO'POL IS CApxdp^pov wdAzs, Herod, 
ii, 97j 98; Steph. B. s.v. : Eik Npxarbpo^oxlr'ijs'), a 
city in I.ower Egyi:)t, between Naucratis and Sais, 
which derived its name, according to Herodotus, from 
Arcliandros of I'liis, the fl,ither-in-Iaw of Danaus. 
He obseiwes that Archandros is not an Egyptian 
appellation. [Andropolts.] [VV. B. D.] 
ARCHELATS {"Apx^Aats). 1. In Cappadocia, 
and on the Halys, as Pliny states (vi. 3) ; a founda- 
tion of Archelans, the last king of Cappadocia, which 
the emperor Claudius made a Colonia. The site is 
assumed to be Ale-serai (Hamilton, Resear clieSy vol. 
ii. p. 230; Lond Geog.Jovrn. vol. viii. p. 146); but 
Ah-serai is not on the Halys, as Leake supposes. 
Ah-serai is in 38® 20' N. hit., “in an open and 
well-cultivated valley, through which a small stream 
called the Beyaz-Sii flows into the salt lake of ICocli- 
hisar.” Ah-semij however, agrees very well with 
the position of Archelais as laid doum in the Itine- 
raries, and Pliny may have been misled in supposing 
the stream on which it stood to be a branch of the 
Halys. [G.L.] 

2. A village built by Archelans, son of Herod 
(Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 13. § 1), and not far from Plm- 
saelis (xviii. 2. § 2). It is placed by the Peutinger 
Tables 12 M. P. north of Jericho. (Reland, Palaest 
‘p. 576, comp, plate, p. 42 1 ,) [E. B. J.] 

ARCI, a city of Hispania Baetiea, and a colony, 
is identified by coins and inscriptions with, the mins 
at Arms on the G'mvdalete, E. of Xeres, (Flore?!, 
ix. p. 90, X. p. 48.) [P. S.] 

ARCIDA'VA {Tah. Pevt-^ ^ApyiSava, Ptol. ill. 
8. § 9), a city of Bacia, on tlic road fmin k^’iniina- 
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cium to Tiviscum, probably near Safka ov Slaiim^ 
on tbe river Neva. [P. S.] 

ARCOBPtrGA QApK6§ptya^ Ptol, ii. 6. § 58: 
Arcobrigenses, Plin. iii. 3. s. 4: Arcos), a stipen- 
diary city of the Celtiberi, in Hispania TaiTaconensis, 
between Segontia and Aquae Bilbitanorum, on tlie 
high road from Einerita to Caesaraiigiista. (Ifin. 
Ant pp,437, 438.) [P. S.] 

ARGONNK'SUS {'ApKovpr^cros), a small island of 
Caria, near to tlio mainland, and soutli of Halicar- 
nassus, It is now called (97'a^* AtZrt. When Alex- 
ander besieged Halicarnassus, some of the inhabitants 
fled to this island. (Arrian, Aiiab, i. 23; Strabo, p. 
656; Chart of the From, of Jlalicai'tiassus^ (fc., in 
Beaufort’s Karatnania; Hamilton, Researches^ il. 34,) 
Straljo (p.643) mentions an island, Aspis, between 
Tens and Lebed us, and he adds that it was also 
called Arconnosus. Chandler, who saw the island 
from the mainland, says that it is called Carabash. 
Barhie dii Bocage (Trmislation of CIiandleFs Tra- 
vels^ i. p. 422) says that it is called in the charts 
Sainte-Euphimie. This seems to be the island 
hlucris of Livy (xxxvii. 28), for he describes it as 
opposite to the promontory on wdnclrMjonnesus was 
situated. Cramer (Asia Minor ^ vol. i. p. 355) takes 
hlacris to be a different island from Aspis. [G. L.] 
ARDABDA, ARDAUDA (Ap5c£§5a, ^ApMUf 
signifying the city of the seven gods^ was the name 
given by the Alani or the Tauri to the city of 
Theobosla. on the Tauric Chersonese. (^Amn. 
FeripL Font Eux. p. 5.) [P, S.] 

ARDAHIS or AEDANIA QApbaAs &Kpa, Ptol. 
iv. 5, § 2; PeripL; ’ApSovia, Strab. i. p. 40, cor- 
rupted into 'ApSapd^TjSj xvii. p. 838 ; Ras-al-Milhr)^ 
a low promontory, with a rojidstead, on the N. coast 
of Africa, in that part of Marmarica which belonged 
to Gyrene, between Petra Magna and Menelaus Por- 
tus; at the point where the coast suddenly falls off 
to the S. before the commencement of the Catabath- 
mus Magnus. * [P. S.] 

A'RDEA(’ApS€a: Etli. ^ApdedrTjs, Ardeas, -atis), 
a veiy ancient city of Latium, still called A rdea^ 
situated on a small river about 4 miles from the sea- 
coast, and 24 miles S. of Rome. Pliny and Mela 
reckon it among the maritime cities of Latium: 
Sti-abo and Ptolemy more correctly place it inland, 
but the former greatly overstates its distance from 
the sea at 70 stadia. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9 ; Xffela, ii. 4; 
Strab. V. p. 232; Ptol. iii 1. § 61.) All ancient 
writera agree in representing it as a city of great an- 
tiquity, and in very early times one of the most 
wealthy and powerful in this part of Italy. Its 
foundation was asciibed by some writers' to a son of 
Ulysses and Circe (Xenag, ap. Dion. Hal. i. 7’2; 
Stepli, B. V. ’ApSea); but the more common tradi- 
tion, followed by Virgil as well as by Pliny and So- 
linus, represented it as founded by Danae, the 
mutlier of Perseus. Both accounts may be consi- 
dered as pointing to a Pelasgic oiigin; and Hiebuln* 
regards it as the capital or chief city of the Pelas- 
gian portion of the Latin nation, and considers the 
name of its king Turmis as connected with that of 
tlie Tgrrhenium. (Virg. Aen.vii. 410; Plin. Lc.; 
Bolin. 2. § 5; Riebiihr, vol. i. p. 44, vol. ii. p. 21.) 
It appears in the legendary history of Aeneas as the 
capital of tlie Rutiiii, a people who had disappeared 
or become absorbed into the Latin nation before the 
commencement of the historical period: but their 
king Turaus is represented as dej.>endent on Latinus, 
though liolding a separate sovereignty. The tm- 
dition mentioned by Livy (xxi, 7), that the Ardeans 
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had united with the Zacynthians in the foundation 
of Saguntum in Spain, also points to the early power 
and prospeiity asciibed to the city. In the historical 
peri^ Ardea had become a purely Latin city, and 
its name appears among the thirty which constituted 
the Latin League. (Dion. Hal. v. 61.) According 
to the received history of Rome, it was besieged by 
Tarquinius Siiperbus, and it was during this long- 
proti’acted siege that the events occurred which led 
to the expulsion of this monarch. (Liv. i. 57 — 60; 
Dion. Hal. iv. 64.) But though we are told that, 
in consequence of that revolution, a truce for 15 
years was concluded, and Ardea was not taken, yet 
it appears immediately afterwards in the first treaty 
with Carthage, as one of the cities then subject to 
Rome. (PoL iii. 22.) It is equally remarkable 
tliat though the Roman historians speak in high 
terms of the wealth and prosperity it then enjoyed 
(Liv. i. 57), it seems to have from this time sunk 
into corapm'ative insignificance, and never appears in 
history as taking a prominent part afnong the cities 
of Latium* Tlie next mention we find of it is on 
occasion of a disjmte with Aricia for possession of the 
vacant territory of Gorioli, which was referred Ly' 
the consent of the two cities to the arbitration of the 
Romans, who iriiquitously pronounced the di>puted 
lands to belong to themselves, (Liv. iii. 71, 72.) 
Notwithstanding this injury, the Ardeates were in- 
duced to renew tlieir friendship and alliance with 
Rome: and, shortly after, their city being agitated 
by internal dissensions between the nobles and ple- 
beians, the former called in the assistance of the 
Romans, with whose aid they overcame the popular 
party and their Volseian allies. But these troubles 
and the expulsion of a large number of the defeated 
party had reduced Ardea to a low condition, and it 
was content to receive a Roman colony for its ]jro- 
tection against the Volscians, n, c. 442. (Liv. iv. 
7, 9, 11; Diod. xii. 34.) In the legendary history 
of Oamillus Ardea plays an important part ; it 
afforded him an asylum in his exile ; and the Ardeates 
are represented as contributing greatly to the very 
apocryphal victories by which the Rcunans are said 
to have avenged themselves on the Gauls. (Liv. v. 
44, 48; Pint. CamilL2Z, 24.) 

From this time Ardea disappears from history as 
an independent city; and no mention of it is found 
on occasion of the great final struggle of the Latins 
against Rome in b. c. 340. It appears to have gra- 
dually lapsed into the condition of an ordinary “ Culo- 
nia Latina,” and was one of the twelve which in b. c. 
209 declared themselves unable to bear any longer 
their share of the burthens cast on them by the Second 
Punic War. (Liv. xxvii. 9.) We may hence pre- 
sume tliat it was then already in a declining state ; 
though on account of the strength of its position, we 
find it selected in b. c. 1 86 as the place of confine- 
ment of Minius Cerrinius, one of the chief persons 
implicated in the Bacchanalian mysteries. (Liv. 
xxxix. 19.) It afteiwards suftered severely, in 
common with the other cities of this part of Latium, 
from the ravages of the Bamnites during the civil 
wars between Marius and Sulla: and Strabo speaks 
of it in his time as a poor decayed place. Virgil 
also tells us that there remained of Ardea only a 
, great name, but its fortune was past away. (Strab. 
v. p. 232; Virg. Ae?^. vii. 413; Sil. Hal. i. 291.) 
The unhealthiness of its .situation and neighbour- 
hood, noticed by Strabo and various other writers 
(Strab. p. 231; Seneca, 105; Martial, iv. 60), 
doubtless contributed to its decay: and Juvenal tells 
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us that in his time the tanic elephants belonging to 
the emperor were kept in the territory of Artlea (xii. 
105); a proof that it must have been then, as at the 
present day, in great part uncultivated. We find, 
mention of a redistribution of its “ ager ” by Hadrian 
(Lib. Colon, p. 231), which would indicate an 
attempt at its revival, — but the effort seems to 
have been unsuccessful; no further mention of it 
occurs in history, and the absence of almost all in- 
scriptions of imperial date confirms the fact that, It 
had sunk into insignificance. It probably, however, 
never ceased to exist, as it retained its name unaltered, 
and a “ castellum Ardeae” is mentioned early in the 
middle ages, — probably, like the modem town, occu- 
pying the ancient citadel. (Hibby, vol. i. p. 231 .) 

The modem village of Ardea (a poor place with 
only 176 inhabitants, and a great castellated man- 
sion belonging to the Diilves of Cesarini) occupies 
the level surface of a hill at the confluence of two 
narrow valleys; this, which evidently constituted the 
ancient Arx or citadel, is joined by a narrow neck to 
a much broader and more extensive plateau, on which 
stood the ancient city. Ko vestiges of this exist 
(though the site is still called by the peasants Ci- 
vita Vecchi(i)\ but on the NE., where it is again 
joined to the table-land beyond, by a narrow isthmus, 
is a vast mound or Agger, extending across from 
valley to valley, and traversed by a gateway in its 
centre ; while about half a mile further is another 
similar mound of equal dimensions. These ramparts 
■were probably the only regular fortifications of the 
city itself; the precipitous banks of tufo rock to\vards 
the valleys on each side needing no additional de- 
fence. The citadel was fortified on the side towards 
the city by a double fosse or ditcii, liCAvn in .the rock, 
as well as by massive walls, large portions of which 
are still preserved, as well as of those which ciwvned 
the crest of the cliffs towards the valleys. They are 
built of irregular square blocks of tufo ; but some 
portions appear to have been rebuilt in later times, ' 
(Gell, Top. of Rome^ pp. 97 — 100; Nibby, Din^ 
torni di Roma, vol, i. pp. 233 — 240.) There exist 
no other remains of any importance : nor can the 
sites be traced of the ancient temples, which conti- 
nued to be objects of veneration to the Romans when 
Ardea had already fallen into decay. Among these 
Pliny particularly mentions a temple of Juno, which 
■was adorned with ancient paintings of gi'eat merit; 
for the execution of •which the painter (a Greek 
artist) was rewarded with the freedom of the city.’*' 
In another passage he speaks of paintings in tem- 
ples at Ardea (probably difierent from the above), 
which w'ere believed to be more ancient than the 
finiiidation of Rome. (Plin. xxxv. 3. s. 6, 10. s. 37.) 
Besides these temples in the city itself, Strabo tells 
us that there was in the neighbourhood a temple of 
Venus (^k(ppohi(nov), where the Latins annually as- 
sembled for a great festival This is evidently the 
spot mentioned by Pliny and Mela in a manner that 
would have led us to suppose it a towm of the name 
of AninoDisiuM; its e.xact site is unknown, but 
it appears to have been between Ardea and Antium, 

Goiicenjing the name and origin of the painter, 
which are written in the common editions of Pliny 

“ Marcus Lndius Elotas Aetolia oriundus,” 
for wdiicli Sillig ^YOllld substitute 

“ Plautius Marcus Cleoetas Alalia exoriuticliis,’' 
sec the art. Ludiits, in Biogv. IMoL, and Sillig’s note 
on the passage, in his new edition of Pliny, But 
his emendation Alalia is scarcely tenable. 
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and not fiir from the sea-coast. (Strab. v. p. 232 ■ 
Plin. iii. 5, 9 ; Slela, ii. 4.) ’ 

The Via Ardijiatina, wdiich led direct from 
Rome to Ardea, is mentioned in the Cmnosum IJrhis 
(p. 28, ed.Preller) among the roads which issued 
from the gates of Rome, as well as by Festus (v 
Retricihus, p. 282, M. ; Inscr. ap. G-ruter, p. 1139. 
12). It quitted the Via Appia at a short distance 
from Rome, and passed by the firms now called 
Tor Na7*ancia, Cicchlgiwla, and Tor di Nona (so 
called from its position at \\\q ninth mile from Rome) 
to the Solfarata, 15 R. miles from the city : a spot 
•where there is a pool of cold sulplmreoiis -water, 
partly surrounded by a rocky ridge. There is no 
doubt that tliis is the source mentioned by Vitru- 
vius Q Fons in Ai'deatino,’ viii. 3) as analogous to 
the Aquae Albulae ; and it is highly probable that 
it is the site also of the Oracle of Faunus, so pictu- 
resquely described by Virgil (Aen.mi. 81). This 
has been transfeired by many writers to the source 
of the Albula, but the locality in question agrees 
much better with the description in Virgil, though 
it has lost much of its gloomy character, since the 
wood has been cleared away ; and there is no reason 
why Albunea may not have had a shrine here as 
well as at Tibur, (See Gell. 1. c, p. 102 ; Nibby, 
voh ii. p. 102.) From the Solfai'aia to Ardea the 
ancient road coincides with the modern one .* at. the 
church of Sta Rrocula, 4^ miles from Ardea, it 
I crosses the Rio Torto, probably the ancient Numi- 
cius. [Numicius.] No ancient name is preserved 
for the stream •wliich flows by Ardea itself, now 
called the Fox^so delV Tncastro. The actual dis- 
tance from Rome to Ardea by this road is nearly 
24 miles ; it is erroneously stated by Strabo at 160 
stadia (20 R. miles), while Eutropius (i. 8) callS: it 
only 18 miles. [E. H. B,] 

A'BDEA (’'ApSea), a town in the interior of 
Persis, S. W. of Persepoiis. (Ptol.xi. 4. § 5; Annn. 
Mas'C. xxiii. 6.) ^ [V.] 

ARDELICA, a town of Gallia Transpadana, 
which occupied the site of the modern Peschiera, at 
the SB, angle of the Lacus Benacus (Lago di 
Garda'), just -where the hlincius issued from tlie 
lake. The name is found under the connpted form 
Arioliea ill the Tab. Pent., whicli correctly places it 
between Brixia and Verona; the true fonn is pre- 
served by inscriptions, from one of wdiich -we learn 
that it iras a trading place, ■uith a corporation of 
sMp-o-wners, “ collegium’ naviculariortim Ardelicen- 
sium.” (Orell. Insc7\ 4108.) [E. II. B.T 

ARDETTUS. [Athesae.] 

ARDERICCA (’ApSepi/cica), a small place in As- 
sjuia on the Euphrates above Babylon (Herod, i, 
186), about which the course of the Euphrates was 
made very tortuous by artificial cuts. The passage 
of Herodotus is unintelligible to us, and the site of 
Ardericca unknown. 

Herodotus (vi. 119) gives the same name to 
another place in Cissia to ■which Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, removed the captives of Eretria. It was, 
according to Herodotus, 210 stadia from Susa (Sm), 
and 40 stadia from the spring from whicli were got 
asphalt, .salt, and oil. [G. L.j 

, ARDIAEl (’ApSiaToi), an Illyrian people men- 
tioned by Strabo, ]n-obably iiih;tl)ited Mt. Ardion, 
which the same geographer describes as a chain of 
mountains running through the centre of Dalmatia. 
(Strab. vii. p. 315.) 

ARDOBRFOA (Coruna), a sea-port town of the 
Artahri, in the NW. of Spain, on the great gulf 

O 2 ' ' 
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called Portiis Ai-tabroram (Baij of Cm^na ancl 
JArml). Tiic above is pn)kibly the right form of 
the nainej but the MSS. tliifer greatly. (Mela, hi. 
L§9.) ^ [P.S.T 

AliDUEXNA QApoovevya. vXtj : Ardemies), the 
largest forest in Gallia in Caesar’s time. (B. €r. 
V. 3, vi. 29, 33.) He describes it iii one passage 
ns extfaiding from the liliine, through the midst of 
the territor)' of the Trovii’i, to the borders of the 
tonitmy of the ileini; and in another passage as 
extending thrin the hanks of the Rhine and the hor- 
riors of the Treviri more than 500 Roman miles to 
the Nm-vii. From a third passage %ve may collect 
tliafc he supposed it to extend to the Scaldis, Schelde. 
Accordingly it was included in the country of the 
Btdgae. D’Anville conjectures that the reading of 
Caesar, instead of “ nhllibusque ampliiis ID in 
longitudinem,” slioulcl be CL. Orosius (vi. 10), 
who is here copying Caesar, has “ plus qimm quin- 
genta millia passuum” (ed, Haverkamp); but the 
old editions, according to P’Anville, have L in- 
stead of ID. Strabo (p. 194) says that the Ardu- 
emia is a forest, not of lofty trees; an extensive 
forest, but not so large as those describe it who 
make it 4,000 stadia, that is, 500 Roman miles, or 
exactly what the text of Caesar has. (See Gros- 
kurd’s Translation, vol. i. p. 335, and his note.) 
It seems, then, that Strabo must then be referring 
to what lie found in Caesar’s Commentaries. He 
makes the Arduenna include the country of the 
j\Iorini, At rebates, and Eburoiies, and consequently 
to extend to the North Sea on the west, and into 
the Belgian province of Liege on the north. 

The dimensions of 500 Roman miles is a great 
error, and it is hardly possible that Caesar made the 
mistake. The error is probably due to liis copyists. 
The direct distance from Coblenz, the most eastern 
limit that we can give to the Arduenna, to the 
source of the Sambro, is not above 200 Roman 
miles; and the t^hole distance from Coblenz to the 
North Sea, measured past the sources of the Sambre, 
is not much more than 300 miles. The Arduenna 
comprehended part of the Prussian territory west of 
the Rhine, of tlie duchy of Luxembourg, of the 
French department of Ardennes, to wliich it gives 
name, and a small part of the south of Belgium. It 
is a rugged country, hilly, but not mountainous. 

The name Arduenna ajqjears to be descriptive, and 
may mean forest.” A woodland tract in Warwick- 
shire is still called Arden. It was once a large forest, 
extending from the Trent to tlie Severn. [G. L.] 
AKDYES ("ApSi/ss:), a tribe of Celtae, whom 
Pidybius (hi. 47) places in the upper or northern 
valley of tlie Rhone, as ho calls it. His description 
clearly applies to the Valais, down ’which the il^one 
flows to the Luke of Geneva. In the canton of 
'\khiis there is a village still called Ardon in the 
division of tlie Valais, named Gontcy. [G. L.j 
AREA, or ARIA. [Aretias.] 

AREBRIGIUM, a town or village of the Salassi, 
mentioned only in the Itineraries, which place it on 
the road from Augusta Praetnria to the pass of the 
Graian Alps, 25 IM. P. from the former city. (Itin. 
Ant. pp. 345, 347; Tab. Pent.) This distance 
coincides with the position of Pre St. Bidicr, a eon- 
sidoralde viH.-tge in an opening of the upper valley 
of just where the great streams from the 

Bout’uera flank of AVunc join the i>oru;, wMeh 
descends from the PiJit Sf. Bernard. As the first 
tolerably open space in the valley, it is supposed to 
Ilu'c been tlic fii>t halting-place of Hannibal after 
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j his piassage of the Graian Alps. (Wickham and 
Cramer, Passage of Hannihal, p. 113, seq.) It is 
immediately at the foot of the Cramont, a moim- 
tain whose name is probably connected with Cre- 
MOxis JuGUM. (Liv. xxi. 38.) [E. H. B.] 

AEEGO’MICL [Volcae.] 

AREIO'PAGUS. [Athenae.] 

ARELA’TE (also Arelatum, Arelas, ApeXdrai: 
Eth, Arelatensis: Arles), a city of the Provincia or 
Gallia Narbonensis, first mentionexl by Caesar (A. C. 
i. 36, ii. 5), who had some sliips built there for the 
siege of Massilia. The place is situated on the left 
bank of the Rhone, w’'here the river divides into two 
branches. It was connected by roads with Valentia 
(ffahmi), with Massilia {Marseille)’^ with Forum 
Julii {Frejus), viVdi Barcino in Spain {Bmxelona)' 
and with other places. This city is supposed to be the 
place called Theline in the Ora Maritima (v. 679) 
of Festus Aviemis ; and as Theline appears to be a 
significant Greek term (pr^Kij), B’Anville (No- 
tice, &e., Arelate), and others found a confirmation 
of the name of Avienus in a stone discovered near 
Arles, with tlie inscription Mammillaria: but the 
stone is a mile-stone, and the true reading on it is 
“ Massil. iMiliiar. I.”, tliat is, the first mile -stone on 
the way from Arelate to IMassilia ; a signal instance 
of the blunders which may be made by trusting to 
careless copies of inscriptions, and to false etymo- 
logies (Walckenaer, Geog. des Gaiiles). Arelate was 
in the country of the Salyes, after whose conquest 
by the Romans (n, c. 123), we may suppose that 
the place fell under their dominion. It liecame a 
Roman colony, apjiarently in the time of Augustus, 
with the name of Sextani attached to it, in conse- 
quence of some soldiers of the sixth legion being 
settled there (Plin. iii. 4); and this name is con- 
firmed by an inscription. Another inscription gives 
it also the cognomen Julia. In Strabo’s time 
(p. 181) it was the centre of considerable trade, and 
Mela (ii. 5) mentions Arelate as one of the chief 
cities of Gallia Narbonensis. The place was im- 
proved by Constantine, and a new towm was built, 
probably by him, opposite to the old one, on the other 
side of the stream; and from tliis circumstance 
Arelate was afterwards called Constantina, as it is 
said. Ausoiiius ( Urh. Nohil. viii.) accordingly calls 
Arelate duplex, and speaks of the bridge of bouts 
on the river. The new city of Constantine was on 
the site of the present suburb of Trinqiietaille, in 
the island of La Camargue, which is fonned by the 
bifurcation of the Rhone at Arles. Ai*elate was tlm 
residence of the praefeet of Gallia in the time of 
Honorius ; and there was a mint in the city. 

The Roman remains of A r As are ver)* numerous. 
An obelisk of Egyptian granite was found buried 
with earth some centuries ago, and it was set up in 
1675 in one of the squares. It seems that the 
obelisk had remained on the spot where it was ori- 
ginally landed, and had never been erected by the 
Romans. The amphitheatre of Arks is not so 
perfect as that of Neniausus (Nimes), but the di- 
mensions are much larger. It is estimated that it 
was capable of containing at least 20,000 persons. 
The larger diameter of tlie amphitheatre is 466 feet. 
A part of the old cemetery, Campus Elysius, now 
Eliscamps, contains ancient tombs, both Pagan and 
Christian. [G. L.] 

ABEMORICA. [ArAiorjcA.] 

ABENACUM, is mentioned by Tacitus (Hist 
V. 20} as the station of tlie tenth legion, when 
Civilis attacked the Romans at Arcnacum, Bata- 
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Yoduriim, and other places. Some geographers have 
identified Arenacmn with Arnheim^ but D’Anyille 
and Wulckenaer place it at Aert near Jfferwm. 
In the Antoniue Itin., on the road from Lugdunum 
{Leiden), to A’gentoratuin the fifth 

place from Lugdunum, not including Lugdunum, is 
Harenatio, wdiich is the same as Arenaemu, The 
next place on the route is Burginatio. Burginatio 
also follow's A-enatio in the Table ; but the place 
before Arenalio in the Table is Noviomagus {M- 
niegerC ) ; in the Itin. tlie station which precedes 
Harenatio is Garvo {Rhen&i), as it is supposed. 
It is certain that Arenatio is not Arnheim, [G. L,] 

ARENAE MONTES, according to the common 
text of Pliny (iii. 1. s, 3), are the sand-hills {Are- 
nas GordaJ) along the coasi of Hispania Baetica, 
NW. of the mouth of the Buetis. But Sillig adopts, 
from some of the best MSS., the reading Mariani 
Montes. [MAunu^us.] [P. S.] 

ARE'NE ()Kpi\vri), a town mentioned hj Homer 
as belonging to the dominions of Nestor, and situ- 
ated near the spot where the Minyeius flows into 
the sea. (Horn. //. ii. 591, xi. 723.) It also occurs 
in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (423), in conjunc- 
tion with other towms on the western coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. According to Pausanias (iv. 2. § 4, 3. 
§ 7), it was built by Aphareus, who called it after 
Aene, both his wife and his sister by the same 
mother. It was commonly supposed in later times 
that Arene occupied the site of Samos or Samia iia 
Triphylia, near the mouth of the Anigrus, which 
■was believed to be the same as the Minyeius. (Strab. 
viii. p. 346 ; Pans. v. 6. § 2.) 

AKEON (Apewi/), a small stream in Persis, 
(Arian, Indie. 38.) [V.] 

AREOPOLIS, identical with Hr of Moab. S. 
Jerome explains the name to be compounded of the 
Hebrew word (I'ly A’ or Ir) signifying “ city and 
its Greek equivalent (wdAts), “ non ut plerique 
existimant quod "Apeos, i. e. Martis, civitas sit ” {in 
Jos. XV.). He states that the wallsvof this city 
w’ero sliaken down by an earthquake in his infancy 
(circ. A. D. 315). It was situated on the south side 
of the River Arnon, and was not occupied by the 
Israelites {Rent. ii. 9, 29 ; Euseb. Onomast. sub vac. 
^AprSip'). Burkliardt suggests that its site may be 
marked by the ruined tank near Mehatet-el-IIaj, a 
little to the south of the Arnon (p. 374). [G. W. j 

ARETHU'SA. I, QhpeBovaa: Eth.'*kp66ovaios, 
Arethusius, Plin. v* 23), a city of Syria, not fiir from 
Apamea, situated between Epiphania and Emesa. 
(Anton. Itin.; Hierocles.) Seleuciis Nicator, in pur- 
suance of liis usual policy, Hellenized the name. 
(Appian, Sgr. 57.) It supported Caecilius Bassus 
in liis revolt (Strab. p. 753), and is mentioned by 
Zosiraus (i. 52) as receiving Aurclian in his cam- 
paign against Zenobia. (For Marcus, the weU-kiiuwn 
bishop of Arethusa, see Diet, of Biog. s. v.) It 
afterwards took the name of liastaii (Abulf. Tab. 
Sgr. p. 22), under which name it is mentioned by 
the same author {An. If us. ii. 213, iv. 429), Irby 
and Mangles visited tins place, and found some re- 
mains (p. 254). 

2. • {Eazuk), a lake of ^Armenia, through which the 
Tigris flows, according to Pliny (vi. 31). He de- 
scribes the river as flowing through the lake with- 
out any intermixture of the w-aters. Bitter {Erd- 
hunde, vol. x. pp. 85, 90, 101 ; comp* ICinneir, 
Travels, p. 383) identifies it with the lake Kazuh, 
'which is about 13 miles in length, and 5 in breadth 
at the centre. The water is stated to be sweet and 
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wholesome, which dues not correspond with the ac- 
count of Pliny. [E. B. J.] 

3. A fountain at Syraense. [Syeacusae.] 

4. A fountain close to Cluilcis in Euboea, which 
was sometimes disturbed by volcanic agency. Di- 
caearchus says that its wniter was so abundant as 
to be sufficient to sux->ply the whole city with water. 
(Dicaearch. Bfos rf/s 'EAAdSos, p. 146, ed. Fuhr; 
Strab. i. p. 58, x. p. 449; Eurip. Jjduf in Aul. 
170; Plin. iv. 12.) There were tame fish kept 
in this fountain. (Athen. viii. p. 331, e. f.) Leake 
says that this celebniled fountain has now' totally 
disappeared. (^Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 255.) 

5. A fountain in Ithaca. [Ithaca.] 

6. A town of Bisaltia in Macedonia, in the pass 
of Aulon, a little N. of Bromiscus, and celebrated 
for containing the sepulchre of Euripides. (Arrim. 
Marc, xxvii. 4 ; Itin. Hierosol. p. 604 ; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 170.) Wo learn from 
Seylax (c. 67) that it was an ancient Greek colony. 
It was probably founded by the Cdialcidlans of Eu- 
boea, who may have called it after the celebrated 
fountain in the neighbomdiood of their city. Stc- 
phanus B. {s. v) eiToneously calls it a city of 
Thrace, It W'as either from this place or from Bro- 
miscus that the fortified town of Rentine arose, 
wdiich is frequently mentioned by the Byzantine 
historians. (Tafel, Thessalonica, p. 68.) 

AtE'TIAS QAprjrids), a small island on the 
coast of Pontiis, 30 stadia east of Pliamacia {Kera* 
stmt'), called ‘'kpeos yrjo-os by Scyirmus (Steph. B. 
s.v. ‘'Apeos vyja-os) and Seylax. Here (Apollon. 
Rliod. ii, 384) the two queens of the Amazons, Otrere 
and Antiope, built a temple to Ares, IHela (ii. 7) 
mentions this place under the name of Area or Aria, 
an island dedicated to Mars, in the neighbourhood of 
Colchis. Aetias ap)pears to be the rocky islet called 
by the Turks Kerasunt Ada, which is betw'eeii 3 
and 4 miles from Kerasunt. “ The rock is a black 
volcanic breccia, "with imbedded fragments of trap, 
and is covered in many places -with broken oyster- 
shells brought by gulls and sea-birds.” (Hamilton, 
Researches, i. 262.) This may explain the legend 
. of the temble birds that frequented this spot. Pliny 
(vi* 12 ; gives to the island also the name of Chai- 
ceritis. [G. L.] 

ARE'TIAS. [Arxas.] 

A'REVA, a tributary of the river Burins, in 
Hispania Tarraconeusis, from wdilch. the Arevaci 
derived their name. It is probably the Ucero, which 
flows from N. to S., a little W. of 3*^ W. long., and 
falls into the Rouro S. of Osma, the ancient Uxama. 
(Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) [P. S.] 

ABEWACI, AEE'VACAE (Apeoaci/co/., Strab. 
iii. p. 162; Ptol. ii. 6. § 56; ’Apavauai, Pol. xxxv. 

; 2 ; ’ApouttKoi, Appian. 45, 46), Hie most 

powerful of the four tribes of the Celtibein in His- 
pania TaiTaconensis, S. of the Pelendones and Be- 
rones, and N. of the Carpetani. They extended 
along the upper course of the Burins, from the 
; Pistoraca, as tar as the sources of the I’agus. Pliny 
I (iii. 3. s. 4) assigns to them six towns, Segontia, 
ITxaina, Segovia, Nova Augusta, Terrnes, and Cluiiia, 
on the borders of the Celtiberi. Numantia, wdiich 
Pliny assigns to the Pelendones, is mentioned by 
other writers as the chief city of the Arevaci. [Nu- 
: RtANTlA.] Slrabo, Ptolemy, and other writers also 
I mention Lagni, kfalia, Serguntia or Sargantlia, Ce- 
! sada, Colencla, Miacum, PaUantia, Segida, Arbaee, 

I Confluenta, Tucris, Yeliica, and Setortialacla. The 
i A'evaci ■were distinguished for their valour in iho 
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Cfitik'i'ian or Nmiuintiue war (b. O. 14S — 133) 
and ea]>ecialiy fur the defence of NuaiANTiA. 
(Strab,, Folyb., Appkm., IL cc.) [F. S.J 

ARGAEUS : Aryish., or Erjisk DagJi^^ 

a lofty inountain in Cajpadocia, at the foot of which 
was Mazaca. It is, says Stnibo (p. 538), always 
covered with snow on the summit, and those who 
ascend it (and the}' are few) say that on a clear day 
they can see from the top botli the Euxiiie and the 
bay of Issns. Cappadocia, he adds, is a woodless 
country, but there are forests round the base of Ar- 
gacus. It is rnontioned byClaiidian. ( In Ruf. iLSQ.') 
It has been doubted if the summit of the mountain 
can be readied; but Hamilton 274) 

reached the highest attainable point, above “ which is 
a mass of rock with steep perpendicular sides, rising to 
a height of 20 or 25 feet above the ridge,” on which 
he stood. The state of the ivoather did not enable 
him to verify Strabo’s remark about the two seas, 
but he doubts if they can be seen, on account of the 
high mountains which intervene to the X. and the 
S, He estimates the height above the sea-level at . 
about 13,000 feet, Argacus is a volcanic mountain. 
It is the culminating point in Asia Slinor of the 
range of Taurus, or rather of that part which is 
called Antitaurus. [C(. I>.] 

ARGANTHO'XIUS ('ApyaMpioSy '^ApyapOiau, 
Bteph.a. v. ^Apyavduv : A///. Apyardteweios), a moun- 
tain range in Biiliynia, which forms a peninsula, and 
divides the gulfs of Cius and Astacus. The range 
tcnniriates in a headland udiich Ptolemy calls Posi- 
diiim: the modern name is Katirliy according to 
some authorities, and Bazhumn according to others. 
The name is connected with the mythus of Hyhis 
and the Argonautic expedition. (Stmb. pi. 564; 
Apll RhocL i. 1176.) [G, L.] 

ABGA'RICUS SINUS iPaWs JBaij)^ a. large 
bay of India intra Gangem, opposite to the island of 
T’ji probane {Ceylori), between the promontory of 
Cory on the vS., and the city of Curula on the N., 
with a city upon it named Argara or Argari. (Ptol. 
i. 13. § i, vii. ]. § 96; Am-ian. Perq}l) [P. S.] 
ARGEIA, ARGEIL [Augos.] 

ARGENNUM QApy^ppop^ \Apyipop, Thueyd. 
viii. 34), a promontory of the territory of Eiythrae, 
the nearest point of the mainland to Posidium in 
Chios, and distant 60 stadia from it. Tlie modern 
mrae is said to be called Cap Blanc. [G. L»] 
ARGENOMESOI or ORGENOMESCl, a ti-ibe 
of the Cantahri, on the N. coast of Hispania Tarraco- 
xiensis, with a city xirgenomescum (prob. Aryo- 
vtedd), and a harbour Yereasueca (prob. P. S. 
Alardiiy Flin. iv. 20. s. 34 ; Ptol. ii. 6. § 5 1 ). [P-S.] 
ARGENTxVRIA (Aram. Marc. xxsi. 10 ; Oros. 
vii. 33; Aur. Yiet. Epit. c. 47), also calM AR- 
GEN TOY ARIA, may he Artzenheim in the old 
province of Alsace, between the Yosges and the 
Rhine. D’Anvjlle (.V<gice, cj-c.), in an elaborate 
article on xirgentnyaria, founded on the Antonine 
Itin. ami the Table, lias come to this probable con- 
clusion as to the site of xligcntaria. Gratian defeated 
the Alemanni at Argcntaria, A.D. 378. [G. L.] 

ARG'ENTxV'RIUS MON8, a remarkable moun- 
t;un-|’.romoiitory on the coast of Etruria, still called 
Jfofite Aryentaro. It is formed by an isolated 
mass of mountains about 7 miles in length and 4 in 
breadth, which is connected with the mainland only 
by two narrow strips of sand, tlie space between 
which forms ;m exte-nsive lagune. Its striking form 
and appoarance arc wrll described by liutilius (Ahz. 
i. 315 — 32d); but it i.j rcinarkahlc that no mention 
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of its name is found in any earlier writer, though it 
is certainly one of the most remarkable physical 
features on the coast of Etimria. Strabo, hovrever, 
notices the adjoining lagune {\tp.po6d\aTra)y and 
the existence of a station for the tunny fishery by 
the promontory (v. p. 225), but without giving tlie 
name of the latter. At its south-eastern extremity 
was the small but well-sheltered port mentioned by 
ancient wndters under the name of Pobtus HEiiCu- 
Lis ('Hpo/cAe'oos KipA)v, Strab. 1. c.; Rutil. i. 293), 
and still known as Po7'to d’ErcoIe. Besides this, 
the Maritime Itinerary mentions another j>ort to 
wdiich it gives the name of I^jcitabia, which must 
probably be the one now’ known as Porto S. Stefan Oy 
donned by the northern extremity of the himdlaiid; 
but the distances given are corrupt. (Itin. ^larit. p. 
499.) The name of Mons Argentarius points to the 
existence here of silver mines, of which it is said that 
some remains may be still discovered. [E. H. B.] 
ARGEHTAIHUS aMONS (Avien. Or. Marit, 
291 ; ^Apyvpotp apoSy Strab. iii. p. 148), that piarfc 
of M. Orospeda in the S. of Spiin in wdiich the 
Baetis took its rise; so called from its silver mines. 
(Comp. Stejih. B. s. v. Tapryju-crSs ; Pans. vi. 19 ) 
Bochart ijPkaley. i, 34, p. 601) agrees witli Strabo 
in supposing that the vvord Orospeda had the same 
sense as ai’gentarius. [P. S.] 

ARGEKTEUS, a river of Gallia Karbemensis, 
mentioned by Aemilius Lepid us in a letter to Cicero, 
B, c. 43 (ad Fam. x. 34). I.epidus says that he 
had fixed Ids camp there to oppose the force of 
M. Antonius : he dates Ins letter from the camp at 
the Pons Argenteus. The Argenteus is the river 
i ArgentSy which enters the sea a little west of Forum 
JuXii (Frejtis)‘y and the Pons Argenteus lay on 
the Roman road between Foritm Yoconii (Pfl«ei), 
as some suppose, and Forum Julii. 

Pliny (iii. 4) seems to make the Argenteus flow 
past Foi’um Julii, which is not quite exact ; or he 
may mean that it was within the tenitory of that 
Colonia. Tlie earth brouglit down by the Argenteus 
lias pushed the land out into the sea near 3,000 feet. 
Walckenaer (Geog. des GanleSy 8ic. ii. 10) thinks 
that the Argenteus of Ptolemy cannot be the Argenteus 
of Cicero, because Ptolemy places it too near Olbia. 
He concludes timt the measui’es of Ptolemy carry 
us to the coast of A^'gentih'ey and the small river of 
that name. But it is more likely that the eiTor is 
in the measures of Ptolemy, A modern writer lias 
conjectmed that the name Argenteus wms given to 
this river on account of the great quantity of mica 
in the bed of the stream, wdiich has a silvery aji- 
pearance. [G. L.] 

AEGENTEA EEGIO. [India,] 
ARGENTE'OLUM (It. Ant. p. 423 ; ^Apyiv^ 
rmKay Ptol. ii. 6. § 28: Totlenzo or 'Tornerasf), 
a town of the Astures in Hispania Tarraconciisis, 
14 M.P. south of Asturica. [P. S.] 

ARGENTOMAGUS (A7\gentof}>), a place in Gaul, 
which seems to be identified by the modern name, 
and by the routes in the Antonine Itin. Aigc/dou 
is SW. of Bo7i7'geSy and in, the department of hidre. 
The form Argaiitoinagus does not aiqiear to be 
coiTect. [G. L.] 

ARGENTORATUM, or AEGENTORATlbS 
(Amm. Marc. xv. 11: Strasshmy on the itt/;?c), 
is first mentioned by Ptolemy. The position is 
WeH ascertained by the Itineraries. It has the 
name of Stratisburgium in the Geographer of 
Ravenna and Slnitalmrguiu in t!u* FofPia. Nitlu rd, 
who wrote in the niutli eculLUT (ipioted by D’Anviiie 
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and Olliers), speaks of it as having once the name of 
Ai'gentaria “ nunc antem Strafczhurg vulgo dicitur; ” 
but he is probablj mistaken in giving it the ixame 
of Argcntana instead of Argentoratmn. [Argen- 
TAiiiA.] Zosimus (iii. 3) calls the place ’Ap- 
yivTcip, It was originally a town of the Tribocci. 
The Romans had a manufactory of arms at Argen- 
toratum; and Julian defeated the Alemanni here. 
(Amm. Marccll. xvi. 12.) ‘ [Gr.E.] i 

ARGENTOVA'RIA. [Argentaria.] 
ARGIDA'VA. [Arcidaya.] 

A'RGILUS CApyiKos: Eth. ’Apyi\tos), a city of 
Macedonia in the district Bisaltia, between Amphi- 
plis and Bromiscus. It was founded by a colony 
from Andros. (Time. iv. 103.) It appears from 
Herodotus (vdi. 115) to have been a little to the 
right of the route of the aimy of Xerxes, and must 
therefore have been situated a little inland. Its 
territory must have been extended as far as the right 
bank of the Strymon, since Cerdylium, the moun- 
tain immediately opposite Amphipolis, belonged to 
Argilus. (Time. v. 6.) The Argiiians readily 
joined Brasidas in b. c. 424, on account of their 
jealousy of the impoidant city of Amphipolis, which 
the Athenians had founded in their neighbourhood. 
(Time. iv. 103; comp. Steph. B. s. v. ; Leake, 
JVo 7 't/iern Greece, Yol. Hi. p. 171.) 

ARGIiSlU'SAE (at ’Apyivovcat), three small 
islands near the mainland of Aeolis, and near Canae 
on the mainland. (Strab. p. 617.) They lay be- 
tween Canae and Mytiienein Lesbos, and 120 stadia 
from Mytilene. Thucydides (viii. 101) speaks of 
Arginusae of the mainland, as if there were a place 
on the mainland so called. Off these islands the ten 
generals of the At henians gained a naval victory over 
the Spartans, b. c. 406. (Xen. ffelL i. 6.) 

Stephanus (sA\’Apy€vyov(ra) describes Axgennusa 
as an island on the coast of Troas,near a promontory 
Argennon. This description, given on the antliority of 
Androtion,does not suit the Arginusae; but Stephanus 
does not mention them elsewhere. Pliny (v. 3 1) places 
the Arginusae iv. M. P. from Aege. The modem 
name of the islands is said to he Janot. [G. L.] 

ARGIPPAEI ('Apyrnttcuoi^ according to the com- 
mon text of Herod, iv. 23 ; but two good MSS. have 
^OpyiefiTTOioij which Dindorf adopts; ^OpyiefA-reoi^ 
Zciiob. Prow. V. 25; Arimphaei or Arymphaei, Mela, 
I’lin, IL inf. cc.), a people in the north of Asia, dwell- 
ing beyond the Scythians, at the foot of inaccessible 
mountains, beyond which, says Herodotus (c. 25), 
the country was unknown; only the Ai'gipjmei stated 
that these mountains were inhabited % men with 
goats’ feet, and that beyond them were other men who 
slept for six months; “ but this story,” he adds, “ I 
do not at all accejit.” East of the Argippaei dwelt 
tlie issedones; but to the 2sf. of both nothing was 
known. As far as the Argippaei, however, the 
people were well knowm, through the traffic both of 
the Scythians and of the Greek colonies on the 
Pontus. 

Tiiese people were all bald from their birth, both 
men and women ; flat-nosed and long-chinned. They 
spoke a distinct language, but wore the Scythian 
dress. They lived on the fruit of a species of cherry 
(probably the Primus padus, or bird-cherry^, the 
tliick juice of which they strained through cloths, 
and drank it pure, or mingled with milk; and they 
made cakes with the pulp, the juice of which they 
called ^fTxv. Their flocks were few, because the 
}>a.sturago was scanty. Each man made his abode 
luicler a tree, about wdiich a sort of blanket was 
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hung in the winter only. The bald people u'ere 
esteemed sacred, and were unmolested, though carry- 
ing no anns. Their neighbours referred" disputes 
to their decision ; and all fugitives wlio reached 
them enjoyed the riglit of sanctuary. Throughout 
his account Hei*odotus calls them the bald peojJe 
(pi ^aXaKpoL), only mentioning their proper name 
on<se, where the reading is doubtful. 

Mela(i. 19. § 20), eniunerating the peoples E. of 
the Taiiais, says that, beyond the Thyssagetac and 
Turcae, a rocky and desert region extends far and 
wide to the Ar 3 'm 2 )haei, of whom he gives a de- 
scription, manifestly copied from Herodotus, and 
then adds, that beyond them rises the rnoimtain 
Ehipaeus, beyond which lies the shore of the Ocean. 
A pi’ecisely similar position is assigned to the Arini- 
phaei by Pliny (vi. 7, 13. s. 14), who calls them a 
race not unlike the Hyperborei, and then, like Mela, 
abridges the description of Herodotus. (Comp. 
Amm. Mare. xxH. 8. § 38 ; Solin. 21. s. 17 ; Mar- 
cian. Cap. vi, p. 214.) 

An account of the various opinions respecting 
this race vrili be found in Baehr’s Notes on the pas- 
sage in Herodotus. They have been identified with 
the Chinese, the Brahmins or Lamas, and the Cal- 
mucks. The last seems to be the most probable 
opinion, or the description of Herodotus may be ap- 
plied to the Mongols in general; for there are several 
striking points of resemblance. Their sacred clm- 
racter has been explained as referring to the class of 
priests among them; but perhaps it is only a form 
of the celebrated fable of the Hyperboreans. The 
mountains, at the foot of w^hich they are placed, are 
identified, according to the different vic’ws about the 
people^ with the I7rai, or the W. extremity of the 
Altai, or the eastern part of the Aitai. (De Guignes, 
Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscrip, vol. xxxv. p. 551 ; 
Batter, Erdkunde, vol. ii. pp. 691, 765, 892, Vor- 
halle, p. 292 ; Heeren, Ideen, i. 2, p. 299 ; Bolden, 
Indien, i. p. 100; Ukert, iii, 2. pp. 543 — 546; 
Eorbiger, ii. p. 470.) [F. S.} 

ARGISSA. [Argura.] 

ABGITA (Apyira'), the river Ban, in XJlster, in 
Ireland. (Ftol. ii. 2. § 2.) [E. G. L.] 

ARGFTHEA, the capital of Athamania, a dis- 
trict of Epirus, situated betwixt rocky mountains 
and deep valleys. Leake supposes that it was situ- 
ated above- the bridge of Kordku, to the left of the 
main stream of the Achelons, and that, the ruins 
found at a small village called Knisovo are those of 
Argithea. (Liv. xxxviii. 1; Leake, Korthei'n 
Greece, vol. iv. pp. 272, 526.) 

ARGEVI. [Argos.] 

ARGOB (Apy6§, LXX: Bdfb, Robinson, Pa- 
lestine, vol. iii, App. p. 166), a district in Bashan, 
E. of the lake of Gennesareth, which was given to 
the half-tribe of Maiiasseli (Pent iii. 4, 13); after- 
wards placed under the goveniment of one of Solo- 
mon’s pmweyors. (1 Xinys, iv, 13.) Reland (/«- 
laest. p. 959) finds traces of this name in the truns- 
Jordanic town Ragab (‘?aya§d, Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 
18. § 5), winch Eusebius (07io-nMt.9t. s. v, Argobl 
places 1 5 M. F. wust of Gerasa. Burkhardt (T^'avcls 
p. 279) supposed that he had found the ruins of 
this city in those of Ef-IIossti on the E. side of tlie 
lake of Gennesareth, but Mr, Bankes (Quarterly Pe- 
view, vol. xxvi. p. 389) conceives this fo have been 
the site of Gamala. [E. B. J.] 

ABGOXIOUS SINUS (6 ^ApyoXmhs icdX-tros), 
the gulf between Argolis and Laconia, but somctiiiK's 
used, in a more extended sense, to indicate tin; whole 
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sea between tlie promontory Malea in Laconia and 
the promoixtoiy Seyllaeiim in Troezciiia, thus in- 
cluding tlie Hermoiiicus Sinus. (Strab, viii. pp. 
335, 368; Pol. y. 91; Ftol. iii. 16. § 10; Plin. iv. 
5.S. 9.) 

A'HGOLIS. [Atigos.] 

ARGOS ( rb ''Apyos : Uth, ^Apym9, Arglvus, 
and in the poets Argeuis), is said by Strabo (viii. 
p. 372) to have signified a plain in the langmige of 
the Macedonians and Thessalians; and it is there- 
fore not improbable that it contains the same root as 
the Latin word “ ager.” There were seveinJ places 
of the name of Argos. Two are mentioned in Homer, 
who distinguishes them by the names of the “ Pe- 
lusgic Argos” (rb IIeAa(r 7 iKbi/ ''Ap 7 os, IL iL 681), 
and the ‘‘ Achaean Argos ” {''Apyos Axau/eby, IL 
ix. 141, Od. iii. 251). The Pelasgic Ai’gos was a 
town or district in Thessaly. [Akgos Peiasgi- 
cuM.] The Aehaovnn Argos, or Argos simply, is 
used by Homer in three difierent significations: 1. 
To imHcate the city of Argos where Biomedes 
reigned. (Tl. ii. 559, vi. 224, xiv. 119.) 2. Aga- 
memnon’s kingdom, of which Mycenae was the ca- 
pital. (IL i. 30, ii. 108, 287, iii. 75, vi. 152.) 
3, The whole of Peloponnesus, in opposition to ! 
Hellas, or Greece north of the Isthmus of Corinth i 
(ttad’ 'EAAdSa kuI //ecroi' "Apyos, Od. i. 344; comp, j 
Od. iv. 726, TL ix. 141, 283; Strab. mii. pp. 369, : 
370). In this sense Homer calls it the “ lasian ; 
Argos ” (''lao'ov "'Apyosj Od. xviiL 246), from an 
ancient king lasus, son of Argus and Evadne, 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 2.) In consequence of this use of 
Argos, Plomer frequently employs the word ^Apyeioi 
to signify the whole body of the Greeks ; and the 
Eoman poets, in imitation, use Argivi in the same 
manner. 

In the Greek writers Argos is used to signify 
both the territory of tlie city of Argos, and more 
frequently the city itself. 

I. Argos, the district 

Aegos, the territory of Argos, called Argolis 
( ig ^AfyyoKis) by Herodotus (i. 82), but more fre- 
quently by other Greek wiiters Argeia (gApy^ia, 
Time. V. 75 ; Strab. viii. p. 371, et passim), — some- 
times Argolice (t} ApyoKiKVf Strab. viii. p. 376). 
By the Greek writers these words were used to sig- 
3fify only the territoiy of the city of Argos, wteh 
was bounded by the territories of Phlius, Gleonae, 
and Corinth on the N.; on the W. by that of Epi- 
daurus; on the S. by the Argolic gulf and Cynuida; 
and on the E. by Arcadia. The Bomans, however, 
used the word Argolis in a more extended sense, in- 
cluding under that name not only the territories of 
Phlius" and Cleonae on the H., but the whole aetd or 
peninsula between the Saronic and Argolic gulfs, 
which wus divided in the times of Grecian indepen- 
dence into the districts of Epidauria, Troezenia, and 
Henniotiis. Tl)us the Roman Aigoiis was boimded 
on the iSl. by Corintlfia and Sicyonia; on the E. by 
the Saronic gulf and Myrtoum sea; on the S. by the 
HeriiHonic and Argolic gulfs and by Cjrmria; and 
on the W. by Arcadia. But at present we confine 
ourselves to the Argeia of the Greek writers, re- 
ferring to other articles for a description of the dis- 
tricts included in the Eoman Argolis. [Phlius ; 
Cleoxae; Epidaukus; Xroezen; HErauoNE; 
Cya’URia.] 

The Ai*geia, or Argolis proper, extended from H. 
to S. from the frontiers of Idilius and Cleonae to the: 
frontiers of Cyniiria, in direct distance about 24 
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English miles. It was separated from Arcadia on 
the W. by Mts. Arteinisium and Partheniiim, and 
from the territory of Epidaiirus on the E. by Mt. 
Arachnaeum. Lessa was a town on the borders of 
Epidamia (Pans. ii. 26. § 1); and from this town 
to the frontiers of Arcadia, the direct distance is 
about 28 English miles. I’hese limits give about 
624 square English miles for the territory of Argos. 
(Clinton, F, E. vol. ii. p. 424.) The jdain in wliieh 
the city of Argos is situated is one of the largest 
plains in the Peloponnesus, being 10 or 12 miles in 
length, and from 4 to 5 in width. It is shut in on 
three sides by mountains, and only open on the 
fourth to the sea, and is therefore called by Sophocles 
(Oed. CoL 378) rb koIKov^ A pyos. This plain was 
very fertile in antiquity, and was celebrated for its 
excellent horses. {''Apyos tTnr6€oToy, Horn. IL ii. 
287 ; Sti-ab. viii. p. 388.) The eastern side is much 
higher than the western; and the former suffers as 
much from a deficiency, as the latter does from a 
superabundance of water. A recent traveller says 
that the streams on the eastern part of tlie plain 
“ are all di*unk np by the thirsty soil, on quitting 
their rocky beds for the deep arable land,” — a fact 
wMch offers a palpable explanation of the epithet 
“very thirsty” (Tro^vSlij/ioy) applied by Homer to 
the land of Argos. (//. iv. 171.) The western 
part of the plain, on the contrary, is watered by a 
nmnber of streams; and at the south-western ex- 
tremity of the plain near the sea there is besides a 
hirge mimber of copious springs, which make this 
part of the country a marsh or morass. It was hero 
that the marsh of Leriia and tlie fathomless Alcyoiiian 
pool lay, where Hercules is said to have conquered 
the Hydra. [Lerxa.] It has been well observed 
by a modem waiter that the victory of Hercules over 
this fifty-headed water-snake may be understood of a 
successfol attempt of the ancient lords of the Argive 
plain to bring its marshy extremity into cultivation, 
by draining its sources and embanking its streams. 
(Mure, Toil?* in Greece, vol. ii. p. 194.) In the 
time of Aristotle (Meteor, i. 14) this pirt of the 
plain was w’ell-drahied and fertile, but at the present 
day it is again covered with marshes. With respect 
to the present productions of the plain, we learn 
that the “ diyer parts are covered watli corn ; where 
the moisture is greater, cotton and vines are grown; 
and in the marshy parts, tow’ards the sea, rice and 
kalambokki.” (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 348.) 

The two chief rivers in the plain of . Argos are the 
Inachus and the Erasmus. 

The LsrACHUS (^IvcLXpsi Bdnitzd) rises, accordhig 
to Pausanias (ii 25. § 3, viii. 6. § 6), in Mt. Arte- 
misium, on the borders of Arcadia, or, according to 
Strabo (viii. p. 370), in Mt. Lyreeium, a northern 
offshoot of Artemisimn. Near its sources it receives 
a tributary called the Cephissus (K7]<pio-(r6s'), which 
rises in Mt. Lyreeium (Strab. ix. p. 424; Aelian, 
V, H. ii. 33.) It flows in a south-easterly direction, 
E. of the city of Argos, into the Argolic gulf. This 
river is often dry in the summer. Between it and 
the city of Argos is the mountain-toiTent named 
Charadeus (XdpaSpost Xeria), which also rises 
: in Mt. Artemisium, and which, from its proximity 
to Argos, has been frequently mistaken for the 
Inachus by modern travellers. It flows o'\’'er a wide 
gravelly bed, wiiich is generally dry in the summer, 
whence its modexm name of Xerid, or the Dry Eiver. 
It flows into the Inachus a little below' Argos. It 
w'as on the banks of the Gharadrus that the armies 
of Ai'gos, on their return from military expeditions, 
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were obliged to undergo a court of inquiry before 
they were pennitted to enter the city. (Thue. t, 60; 
comp. Pans. ii. 25. §'2; Leake, M?rea, tol, ii. p. 
364, Peloponnesiaca, p. 267 ; Mure, vol. ii. p. 161.) 

The Eiiasinus (’Epacrlyos, also ’Apcrims^ Strab. 
viii. p. 371: Keplialdri) is the only river in the 
plain of Argos which flows during the whole year. 
Its actual course in the plain of Argos is very short ; 
but it was universiilly believed to be the sanje stream 
as the river of Stymphalus, which disappeared under 
Mt. Apelauron, and made its reappearance, after a 
subterranean course of 200 stadia, at the fool of the 
rocks of Mt. Chaon, to the SW. of Argos. It issues 
from these rocks in several large streams, forming a 
river of considerable size (hence “ ingens Ei’asinus,” 
Ov. MeL XV. 275), which flows directly across the 
plain into the Argolic gulf. The waters of this river 
tiun a great number of mills, from which the place 
is now called “ The Mills of Argos” (oc tov 

’'Apyovs). At the spot where the Erasmus issues 
from Mt. Chaon, there is a fine lofty cavern, with 
a roof like an acute Gothic arch, and extending 65 
yards into the mountain.” (Leake.) It is perhaps 
from this cavern that the mountain derives its name 
(from j The only tributaiy of 

the Erasinus is the Phrixns (4»pi^os, Paus.,m. 36. 
§ 6, 38. § 1), which joins it near the sea. (Herod, 
vi. 76; Strab. vi. p. 275, viii. p. 389 ; Pans. ii. 36. 
§§ 6, 7, 24. § 6, viii. 22. § 3 ; Hiod. xv. 49 ; Senec. 
a. iV. iii. 26; Stat. Theh.i. 357; Plin. iv. 5. § 9; 
Leake, i/orm, vol. ii. p. 340, seq., vol. iii. p. 112, 
seq., PeZopora. p. 384; Boss, Reisen im Relopomies^ 
p. 141.) , 

The other rivers in the Argeia are mere mountain 
torrents. On the Argolic gulf we find the following, 
proceeding from S. to N. : 1. Taxus (Tctvoj, Pans, 
ii. 38. § 7), or Taitaus (Tamds, Eurip. Ekctr . 
413), now the river of lAihi, forming the boundary 
between the Argeia and Cynuria. (Leake, Felopm, 
pp. 302, 340.) 2, PoNTixus (IIovrTt^os), rising in a 
mountain of the same name, on which stood a temple | 
of Ariiena Saitis, said to have been fomided by Ha- 
nans. (Paus. H, 36. § 8 ; Leake, Morea^ vol. ii. p. 
473, Pdopon. p. 368.) 3. Amymoxb (^Apvpu&- 
y??), which descends fi'om the same mountain, and 
immediately enters the lake of Lerna. [Lerxa,] 
4. CiiEiMARKHUS (Xdpa^os), between the lake of 
Lerna and the Erasinus. (Paus. ii, 36* § 7; Leake, 
Morea, vol, ii. p. 338.) In the interior of the 
country we find: 5* Asterion QAcrrepitav), a small 
torrent flowing on the south-eastern side of the He- 
raeum, or temple of Hera, the waters of which are 
said by Pausanias to disappear in a chasm. No 
trace of this chasm has been found; but hlure ob- i 
served that its waters were absorbed in the earth at : 
a small distance from the temple. (Paus. ii. 17. § i 
2; Mure, vol. ii. p. 180; Leake, Pe?opow. p. 262, 
seq.) 6. Eleutiieriox (’EAeude/jtoy), a small tor- 
rent flowing on the north-western side of the He- 
raeuin. (Paus. ii. 17. § 1 ; Leake, PcZqp£)7j,p.272.) 
From a passage of Eustathius (in Od. xiii. 408), ' 
quoted by Leake, we learn that the source of this 
torrent was named Cynadra (Kuvd^pcC). 

In the time of tlic Pclojjonnesian wmr the whole 
of the Argeia was subject to Argos, but it originally 
contained several independent cities. Of these the . 
most important were Mycenae and Tiryns, which in 
the heroic ages were more celebrated than Argos 
itself Argos is situated about 3 miles from tlie 
sea. Mycenae is betw^een 6 and 7 miles H. of Argos; 
and Tii-yns about 5 miles SE. of Argos. Nauplia, 
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the port of Argos, is about 2 miles beyond Tiryns. 
A list of the other towns in the Argeia is given in 
the account of the difierent roads leading from Argos. 
Of these roads the following were the most irnpor- 
■tant:-'— 

1, The Korth road to Cleonae issued from the 
gate of Eileithyia (Paus. ii. 18. § 3), and ran 
througii the centre of the plain of Ai-gos to Sly- 
cenae. Shortly after tearing Mycenae the road 
entered a long narrow pass between the mountains, 
leading into riie valley of Nemea in the territory of 
Cleonae. This pass, wdiich was called the Tretus 
(6 TpTjrSs) from the numerous caverns in the moun- 
tains, was the camage-road in the time of Pausanias 
from Cleonae to Argos ; and is now called Rervenetki. 
The mountain is also called Treton by Hesiod and 
Diodorus. It was celehx*ated as the haunt of the 
Hemean lion slain by Hercules. (Hes. Theog. 331 ; 
Hiod. iv. 11; Pans. ii. 15. §§ 2, 4.) Pausanias 
mentions (I c.) a footpath over these mountains, 
wliich w’as shorter than the Tretus. Tliis is the 
road called by other writers Coxtoporia (Koj'to- 
TTopia, Fol. xvL 16; Athen. ii. p. 43). 

2, 3. The two roads to Mantineia both quitted 
Argos at the gate called Heiras, and then imme- 
diately parted in different directions, (Paus. ii. 25. 
§§ 1 — 4.) The more southerly and the shorter of 
the two roads, called I’einus, followed the course of 
the Charadrus : the more northerly and the longer, 
called Climax, ran along the valley of the Inaclius. 
Both Boss and Leake agree in making the Prinus 
tlie southeni, and the Climax the northern of the 
two roads, contrary to the conclusions of the French 
surveyors. (Ross, Reise7i imPeloponnes, p. ISO, seq. ; 
Leake, Pehpm. p. 37 1 , seq.) For further details re- 
specting these roads see Mantineia. The Prinus 
after crossing the Charadrus passed by Oenoe, which 
was situated on the left bank of the river [Oenoe] ; 
it then ascended Mt. Artemisium {Medevos}, on 
whose summit by the road side was the temple of 
Artemis, and near it the sources of the inaebus. 
Here were the boundaries of the territories of Man- 
tineia and Argos. (Paus. ii. 25. §§ 1 — 3.) 

The Climax first passed by Lyrceia at the dis- 
tance of 60 stadia from Argos, and next Orneae, — 
a town on the confines of Phliasia,at the distance of 
60 stadia from Orneae. (Paus. ii. 25. §§ 4 — 6.) 
[Lyrceia; Orneae.] It appears from this ac- 
count that the road must have run in a iiorih-west- 
erly direction, and have followed the course of the 
Inachus, since we know that Lyrceia was not on the 
direct road to Phiius, and because 120 stadia by 
the direct road to Phliiis would cany us far into 
ITiliasia, or even into Sicyonia. (Ross, Ibid, p. 134, 
seq.) After leaving Orneae the road crossed the 
mountain and entered the northern comer of the 
Argon Plain in the territory of Mantineia. [SLvn- 
tineia.] 

4. Tire road to Tcgea quits Argos near the tlieatre, 
and first runs in a southerly direction along the foot 
of the mountain Lycone. After crossing the Erasi- 
nus (^Kephaldri), the road divides into two, the one 
to the right leading to Tegea across the mountains, 
and the other to the left leading through the plain 
to Lerna. The road to Tegea passes by Cenehreae 
[Cenchreae] and tire sepulchral monuments (groXv- 
dvdpia) of the Argives who conquered the Lacedae- 
monians at Hysiae, shortly afterwards emsses the 
Cheimarrhus, and then begins to ascend Mt. Pontinus 
in a westerly direction. It then crosses another 
mountaiii, probably the CjiEoroLuai (KpecarrdXoy) 
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of Stnibo (viii, p. 376), and Im-ns soiitliwards to tlie 
Kluin of JDaouIi, where it is joined by afoot-path 
leading from X^erna. From tliis spot the road runs 
to the W., passes Hysiae [Hysiak], and crossing 
jMt. i'arthenium enters the territory of Tegea. (Pans, 
ii. 24. §5, serp; Leake, J/oreo5, voL ii. p.33'7, seq.; 
lioss, ih. p. 131, seq.) At the distance of about a 
mile froTii the Erasirius, and jibout half a mile to the 
right of the road, the remains of a pyramid are 
fomid, occupying the summit of a rocicy eminence 
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among the lower declivities of iMt. Gliaoii. Its site 
coiTesponds to that of the sepulchral monuments of 
the Argives, mentioned by Pausanias (ii. 24. §7); 
but its style of architecture would lead us to assign 
to it an early date. “ The masonry of this edifice 
is of an intermediate style between the Gyclopian 
and polygonal, consisting of large irregular blocks, 
with a 'tendency, however, to quadnmgular forms 
and horizontal courses; the inequalities being, as 
usual, filled up with smaller pieces. The largest 
stones may be trom four to five feet in length, and 
from two to three in thickness. There are traces of 
mortar between the stones, which ought, perhaps, to 
be assigned rather to subsequent repairs than to the 
original workmanship. The symmetry of the struc- 
ture is not strictly preseiwcd, being iiiteixupted by a 
rectangular rcccKSS cutting off one comer of the 
building. In this angle there is a doorway, con- 
sisting of two perpendicular side walls, surmounted 
by an open gable or Gothic arch, formed by hori- 
zontal layers of masonry converging into an apex, as 
in the triangular opening above the Gate of Lions 
and Treasury of Atrens. This door gives access to 
a pissage between two walls. At its extremity on 
the right hand is another doorway, of wliich little or 
nothing of the masonry is preserved, opening into 
the interior cliamber or vault.” (Mure, vol. iL p. 
196.) This w'as not the only pyramid in the Ar- 
geia. A second, no longer existing, is mentioned by 
Pausanias (ii. 25, § 7) on the road between Ar- 
gos and Tiryns; a third, of wliich remains exist, is 
described by Gell (Itinerary of Greece, p. 102), on 
the road between Nanplia mid Epklaurus; imd there 
^vas probably a fourth to the S. of Leraa, since that 
part of the coiist, wdiere Dauaus is said to have 
latuled, was called Pyramia. (Pint. Pyrrh. 32; 
Pans. ii. 3S, § 4.) It is a curious circumstance 
that pyranuMs are found in the Argeia, and in no 
oihe/part of Greece, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the story of the Aegyptian colony of 
I)anaus. 

5. The road to Thyroa and Sparta is the same as 
Hit! one to Tegea, till it reaches the Erasmus, where 
it branches oif to the left, as described above, and 
rim.s southwards tlirough tlie marshy plain across 
the Chcimanhiis to Lerna. [Lerna.] (Pans. ii. 
36. g 6, seq.) After leaving Lerna, the road passes 
by Genesimii [Genesium], and the pte called 
Aj^Kibathmi [AroRATHAn], where Danaus is said to 
have landed, in the ntdghbourhood of the modern 
village td’ KyrvrL To the S. of Kyvh'i begins the 
nicged U'al the inoiintains, anciently called 
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Anigraea Q kviypaia.'), running along the west into 
the plain of Thy rea. [Cynukia.] (Pans. ii. 38. 
§ 4, seq.) Shortly before descending into tlie Thvre- 
atic plain, the traveller arrives opjjosite the A?id- 
volos Q h.va.§o\os), which is a copious source of fresh 
water rising in the sea, at a quarter of a mile from 
the narrow beach under the cliffs. Leake observed 
that it rose with such force as to form a convex 
surface, and to disturb the sea for several hundred 
feet rounfl. It is evidently the exit of a subter- 
raneous river of some magnitude, and thus coito- 
sponds wdtli the Dine (aAi?) of the ancients, 1716011, 
according to Pausanias (riii. 7. § 2), is the outlet uf 
the W'aters of the Argon Pedioii in the ilaiitinice, 
(Leake, vol. ii. p. 460, seq.; Ro.ss, p. 148, sen.) 

There ivcre two other roads leading from Lerna, 
one along the coast to !Xauplia, and the other across 
the country to Tlysiae. On the former road, wliich 
is described by Pausanias, stood a small village 
called Temenion (Tr/^evioj/), which derived its 
name from the Doric hero Temenus, who was said to 
have been buried here. It was situated on an isolated 
hillock between the mouths of the Inadius and the 
Erasmus, and on that part of the coast which was 
nearest to Argos. It was distant 26 stadia from 
' Argos, and 15 from ISlauplia. (Strab. nii. p. 368; 
Pans. ii. 38. § 1 ; Eoss, p. 149, seq.) On tlie other 
road leading to Hysiae, which is not mentioned by 
Pausanias, stood Elaeus. [Elaeits, Ko. 2.] 

6. The road to Tir^ms issued from the gate Diam- 
pares. [Tiryns.] From Tiiyns there were three 
roads, one leading to Nauplia [Nauplia], a second 
in a south ^easterly direction past Asinc [Asine] to 
Troezen, and a third in a more easterly direction to 
Epidaurus. Near the last of these roads j\Iidea ap- 
pears to have been situated. [Midea.] 

7. The road leading to the Heraeum, or temqile of 
Hera, issued from the gate between the gates Diam- 
pares and Eileithyia. 

II. Argos, the City. 

Argos (rh ''Apyos'), usually called Argi (-onnn) 
by the Komans, was situated about three miles from 
the sea, in the plain which has already licen de- 
scribed. Its citadel, called Larisa or Larissa, the 
Pelasgic name for a citadel (Adpiaa, Adpicrara, Pans, 
ii. 23- § 8; Strab. viii. p. 370; Dioiiys. i. 21), was a 
striking object, being built on an insulated conical 
mountain of 900 feet in height, -with steep rocky 
mdes, diversified with grassy slopes. (Mure, vol. ii. 
p. 183.) A little to the E. of the town flowed ihe 
river Charadrus, a tributary of the Inachus. [See 
above, p. 200, b.] 

According to the general testimony of antiquity, 
Argos was tlie most ancient city of Greece. It was 
originally inhabited by Pelasgians, and is said to 
have been built by the Pelasgic chief Inaclnis, or by 
his son Phoroneus, or by his grandson Argus. 16 lo- 
ronens, however, is more commonly represented as 
its founder; and from him the city was called darv 
^opwmtcSr. (Pans. ii. 15. § 5.) Tllie descendants 
of Inachus ruled over the country for nine genera- 
tions; but Gelanor, the last king of this race, was 
deprived of the sovereignty by Danans, who is said 
to have come from Egypt. .From this Danaus was 
derived the name of Dauiii, which was applied to 
the inhabitants of the Argeia and to the Greeks in 
genei-al. (Apollod. ii. 1.) Danaus and Ms two 
successors Lyuceus and Abas ruled over the wlu.-le 
of the Argeia; but Acrisiiis and Proetus, the two 
sons of Abas, divided the territory between them, 
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tbe former ruliiipj at Argos, and the latter at Tiryns. 
j’erseus, the son of Dnnae, and grandson of Acrisius, 
founded the city of Mycenae, wliich now became the 
chief city in the Argeia. (Taus. ii. 15. § 4, 16. 
§5; Apollod. ii. 2.) Eurjstheiis, the grandson of 
lYu'seus, was succeeded in the khigdom of Mycenae 
by Atreus, the son of Pelops. The latter trans- 
mitted his power to his son or grandson Agamemnon, 
“ king of men,” who exercised a kind of sovereignty 
over the whole of the Argeian tenitory, and a con- 
siderable part of Peloponnesus. Homer represents 
Mycenae as the first city in Peloponnesus, and Atgos, 
which was then governed by Diomedes, as a subor- 
dinate place. Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, 
united under his sway both Argos and Mycenae, and 
subsequently Lacedaemon also, by Ms mandage with 
Hcrniione, the daughter of Menelans. Under, Orestes 
Argos again became the chief city in the Argeian 
territory. In the reign of his successor Tisamenus, 
the Dorians invaded Peloponnesus, expelled Tisame- 
ims, and became the rulers of Argos. In the three- 
fold division of Peloponnesus, among the descendants 
of Hercules, Argos fell to the lot of Temeiius. 

We now come to the first really histoiical event 
in the history of Argos. The preceding narrativ| 
Ijelongs to legend, the truth of which we can neither 
deny nor affirm. We only know that before the Do- 
rian invasion the Argeian teiiitory was inliahited by 
Achaeans, who, at some period unknown to history, 
had supplanted the original Pelasgic population. 
[Achaei.] According to the common legend, the 
Dorians conquered the Peloponnesus at once, and 
drove out the Achaean population ; but it is now gene- 
rally admitted that the Dorians only slowly and 
gradually made themselves masters of the countries 
in which we find them subsequently settled ; and we 
know in particular that in the Argeia, most of the 
towns, with the exception of Argos, long retained 
their original Achaean population. 

Even after the Dorian conquest, Argos appears as 
the first state in Peloponnesus, S 2 )arta beii^g second, 
and Mt^ssene third. Herodotus states (i. 82), that 
in ancient times the whole eastern coast of Pelo- 
pojmesus down to Cape Malca, including Cythera 
and the other islands, belonged to Argos; and the 
su 2 )fi 2 -iority of the latter is also indicated by the le- 
gend, wdiich makes Temeniis the eldest of the three 
llcracleids. The power of Argos, however, Avas not 
derived exclusively from her own territory, hut also 
from the fact of her being at the head of a league of 
several other important Doric cities, Cleon ae, 
idilius, Sicyoii, Epidjvurus, Troezen, Hermione, and 
Aegina Avere all members of this league, which was 
ostensibly framed for religious purj)oses, though it 
in reality gaA'c Argos a political ascendency. This 
league, like others of the same kind, was called an 
Ampliictyonia (bans. iv. 5. §2); and its patron god 
Avas Apollo Pytludhis. ‘ There Avas a temple to this 
god in eac-h of the confederated cities, AAiiile his most 
Iioly sanctuary Avas on tlie Larissa, or acropolis of 
Argos. This league continued in existence even as 
late as B. c. 514, when the power of Argos had 
greatly deedined, since we find tlie Argives in that 
year condemning both Sicyon and Aegina to pay a fine 
of .500 t.'ilents each, hcca,tise they had furnished the 
^>partan king CIconiencs Avitli sbi 2 )s to be employed 
against the Argeian tcrriloiw. (Herod, vi. 92.) The 
religious siqu-emacy conliuiied till a later time; and 
ill the Pehqrnmcsiau Avar -^hc Argives still claimed 
otrerings from the confederate states to the temple of 
Apollo Pylhaeus on the Larissa. (Time. v. 53; 


comp. Mliller, Dorwzs, i. 7. § 14.) The great 
power of Argos at an early period is attested by the 
I history of Pheidon, king of Argos, who is repre- 
' sented as a lineal descendant of Tememis, and who 
reigned between b. c. 770 and 730. He attempted 
to establish Hs sway over the greater part of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and, in conjunction with the Pisatans, he 
seized upon the presidency of the Olympic games in 
the 8tli Olympiad (b. c. 747); but he Avas siibse- 
. quehtly defeated by the Spartans and the Eleans. 
The details of his history are given elsewhere. (Diet, 
of Biogr.jiixi. Ph&idon.') 

. After the time of Pheidon the poviBr of Argos gra- 
dually declined, and Sparta eventually became the 
first poAver in Pelo]3onnesus. The tAVo states had long 
contended for the possession of the district Cynuria or 
Thyreatis, which separated the frontiers of Laconia 
and Argos. Sevei*al battles betAA’^een the' Lacedae- 
monians and Argives are recorded at an early period, 
and particularly a victory gained by the latter near 
Hysiae, which is assigned to b. c. 669. (Pans. ii. 
24. § 7.) But about b. c. 547 the Spartans ob- 
tained permanent possession of Cjnm-ia by the memo- 
rable combat of the 300 champions, in which the 
Spartan Othryacles earned immortal fame. (Herod, 
i. 82 ; Diet, of Biogr. art. Othrgades.') But the 
great blow, Avhich efectually humbled the power of 
Ai'gos, and gave Sparta the undisputed pre-eminence 
in Peloponnesus, w'as dealt by the Spartan king 
Cleomenes, wdio defeated the Argives with suck 
slaughter near Tiryns, that 6000 citizens perished 
in the battle and the retreat. (Herod, vi. 76, seq.) 
According to later AATiters, tlie city was only saY( 3 d 
by the juitriotism of the Argive women, who, headed 
by the poetess Telesilla, repulsed the enemy from 
the walls (Pans. ii. 20. § 8; Polyaen. viii. 33; Pint. 
de Virt, Mul, p. 245; Suid. $. v. T^AecnAAa) ; but 
we know, .from the express statement of Herodotus, 
that Cleomenes never attacked the city. This great 
defeat occurred a few years before the Persian wars 
(comp. Herod, vii. 148), and deprived Argos so 
completely of men, that the slaves got the goA^ern- 
ment into their oaati hands, and retained possession 
of it till the sons of those Avho had fallen were grown 
into manhood. It is farther related, that Avhen the 
young citizens had groAvn up, they expelled the 
shwes, who took refuge at Tiryns, Avhere they main- 
tained themselves for some time, but Aveve eventually 
subdued. (Herod, vi. 83.) These slaves, as Muller 
has remarked (Doriam^ iii. 4. § 2), must have been 
the Gymnesii or bondsmen Avho dwelt m the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the city; .since it Avould bo 
absurd to suppose that slaves bought in foreign 
countries could luxA'e managed a Grecian state. The 
Argives took no part in the Persian Avars, partly on 
account of their internal AA-'cakness, and partly 
through the jealousy of the Spartans; and they Avere 
even suspected of reinaining neutral, in coiLsequence 
of receiAung secret offers from Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 
150.) But CABii after the expulsion of the bonds- 
men, the Dorian citizens found themselves compelled 
to give the citizenship to many of the Perioeci, and 
to distribute them in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city. (Aristot. Pol. v. 2. § 8.) Further, in 
order to increase their numbers and their povs'er, 
they also dispeopled nearly all the large citie.s in the 
surrounding country, and transplanted the inhabit- 
ants to Argos. In the Persian AAmrs Tiryns ainl 
Mycenae were independent cities, Avhich followed the 
command of Sparta without the consent of Argos 
The Argives destroyed Mycenae in b. o. 468 (Diod 
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si. 65; comp. Piius, viii. 16. § 5); and aljout the 
same time we may place the destruction of Tiryns, 
Hysiae, ll^Iidea, and the other towns in the Argeia. 
(Fans. viii. 27. § 1.) 

The introduction of so many new citizens gave 
new life and vigour to .sVrgosj and soon re-established 
its prosperity and wealth (Diod. sii. 75); hut at the 
same time it occasioned a complete change in the 
constitution. ITp to tins time Ai'gos had been essen- 
tially a Doric state. It contained three classes of 
persons : — 1. The inhabitants of tlie city, consisting 
for the most part of Dorians, originally (Mvided into 
three tribes, to which a fourth was afterwards added, 
named Hymathia, containing families not of Doric 
origin. (Muller, Dorians^ iii. 5. §§ 1, 2.) 2, A 
class of Ferioeci, consisting of the ancient ilchaean 
inliabitants. Muller (Ibid. iii. 4. § 2) supposes that 
these Ferioeci were called Orneatae h'om the town of 
Orneae; but there are good reasons for questioning 
this statement. [Orneae.] 3. A class of bond- 
slaves. mimed Gyrnnesii, corresponding to the Helots 
of Sparta, iuid of whom mention has been made above. 

There was a king at the head of the state. All 
the kings were descendants of the Ileracleld Temenus ’ 
down to Meltas, who w^as the last Idng of this race ! 
(Pans. ii. 19. §2; Pint. A/ex 8); and after i 
him anotlier dynasty reigned down to the time of j 
the Persian wai-s. Herodotus (rii. 149) mentions a ; 
king of Argos at this perhxl; but the royal dignity i 
was abolished* soon afterwards, probably when the 
hiliabitaiits of the neighbouring towns were received 
as citizens. (Hermann, Griecli, StaatmU. § 23, 
n. 6.) The royal power, however, was always veiy 
limited (Paus. ii. 9. § 2) ; for the Council 
possessed extensive authority. At the time of the 
* Peloponnesian war we find Argos in the enjoyment 
of a democratic constitution; but of the detmls of 
tins constitution we possess Imrdly any accoimts. 
(Thuc. V. 29, 41, 44.) In the treaty of alliance 
between Argos and Atliens, w’hich Thucydides (v. 
47) has preseiTed, W'e find mention at Argos of 
the ^^Boule,” the “Eighty,” and the “Art^mae” 
Qhprvvai). It has been conjectured that the 
“Eighty” was a more aristocratical council, and 
that the Artynae may have acted as presidents to 
tliis council (Arnold, ad Thuc. 1. c.); but nothing is 
really known of these two bodies except their names. 
The ostracism was one of the democratical insti- 
tutions of Argos. (Aristot Pot v. 2. §5; Schol. 
ad Aristopk. Eq. 851 .) Anotlier democratical in- 
stitution wjis a military court, which the soldiers, on 
xoturning from an expedition, held on the river 
Charadrus before entering the city, in order to in- 
quire into the conduct of their generals. (Thuc. 
V. 60.) 

The Argives remained neutral during the first 
ten years of this war, in consequence of a truce for 
SO years -whicli they had previously formed with the 
Sjiartans. ('rime. v. 14.) During this time they 
had increased in numbers and -wealth; while Sparta 
had been greatly exhausted by her contest with 
Athens. Moreover, shortly before the expiration of 
the trace, the Spartans had given great oftence to 
her Peloponnesian allies by concluding the peace 
with Athens, usually called the peace of Kicias. 
(b. c. 421.) The time seemed favourable to Ai’gos 
for the recovery of her fonner supremacy in the 
Ikdopmiiesus; and she accordingly formed a league 
against Sparta, wliicli was joined by the Mantineians, 
Corinthians, and Eleians, b, c, 421. (Thuc. v. 31.) 
In the following year (b. c. 420) the Atheniaas also 
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were persuaded by Alcibiades to fonn a treaty with 
Argos (Thuc. v. 43 — 47); but the disastrous battle 
of Mantineia (b. c, 418), in winch the Argives and 
their confederates were defeated by the Spartans, nut 
only broke up this alliance, but placed Argos in dose 
connection -with Sparta. Tiiere hiid alwmys been 
an ohgarchical party at Argos in favour of a Lace- 
daemonian alliance. About the time of the peace of 
Kicias, the Argive go-vernment- had formed a separate 
regiment of a thousand select hnplites, consisting 
of young men of wealth and station, to receive, cuii- 
stant militaiy training at the public expense. (Dind. 
xii. 75; Thuc. v. 67.) At the kittle of Mantineia 
this regiment liad been victorious over the Iroftps 
opposed to them, winie the democratical soldiers had 
been put to the rout by the enemy. Supported by 
this regiment, the oligaroliical party obtained the 
upper hand at Argos, and concluded a treaty of 
peace with Sparta; and in the following year (b. c. 
417), assisted by some Spartan troops, they over- 
threw the democratical form of government by force. 
(Time, V, 71 — 81.) But they did not retain their 
power long. At the end of four months the people 
rose against their oppressors, and after a sharp con- 
test expelled them from the city. The Argives now 
ilfnewed their alliance with the Athenians, and com- 
menced erecting long -walls, in order to connect their 
city with the sea; but before they had tiuie to finish 
them, the Lacedaemonians invaded their territoiy, 
and destroyed the walls. (Thuc. v. 82, 8.3.) During 
the remainder of the Peloponnesian -war tJie Argives 
continued faithful to the Athenian alliance, and sent 
troops to the Athenian annies. (Comp. Thuc. vi. 
29, vh. 57, viii. 25.) 

At a later time the Argives were always ready to 
join the enemies of Sparta. Tims they united with 
Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and the other states to 
oppose Sparta in the war whidi was set on foot by 
the Persian king in b. c. 395 ; and even when 
Athens assisted Sparta against tlie Thebans, tlie 
Argives would not make cause with tlieir old allies, 
but fought on the side of the Thebans against their 
ancient enemy, b. c. 362. (Ecn. Ildl. vii. 5. § 5.) 
It was about this time that party hatred perpetrated 
the gi-eatest excesses at Argos. The oligarchical 
party having been detected in an attempt to over- 
throw the democracy, the people became so exas};e- 
rated that they put to death most of the men of 
wealth and influence in the state. On this occasion 
1200 men, or, according to another statement, 1500, 
were slain; and even the demagogues shared tlie 
same fate. This state of things was called by the 
name of ^KvraXicrfxhsj or clvbdaio. (Diod. xv. 58; 
Pint. Pmec, Reip, Ger. p. 814, b.; hliiiler, Ihul iii. 
9. § 1.) Little requires to be said respecting the 
subsequent history of Argos. The most memorable 
occurrence in its later history is the attempt of 
Pyrihus to surprise the city, ‘in which lie met with 
his deatln (Flat. Pyrrh. 34 ; for details see Diet, 
of Biogr. art. Pyrrhus.') Like many of the otlier 
cities in Peloponnesus, Argos was no^v governed by 
tyrants, who maintained their po-wer by the support 
of the Macedonian kings ; but when Aratus had 
succeeded in liberating Sicyon and Corinth, he per- 
suaded Ai’istomachus, the tyrant of Argos, volun- 
tarily to resign his power; and the Argives tiien 
joined the Achaean league, b. c. 229. (Pol. ii. 44; 
Plut. Arat 35.) Argos fell for a time into the 
hands of Gleomciies (Pol. ii. 52), and subscipiontiy 
into those of Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, a-nd his cruel 
wife (Fol. xvii. 17; Liv. xxxii. 18); but, with the 
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Rxception of tlicse temporary occiipations, it con- 
tinned to “belong to the Achaean league till the final 
ronqiie.st of Greece by the Romans, u. c. 146. 
(Strab. viii. pp. 376, 377.) 

Argos was one of the largest and most populous 
cities in Greece. We have already seen that in the 
war -wdlh Clcomenes it lost 6000 of its citizens; but 
at tile time of the Peloponnesian war it had greatly 
increased in numbers. Lysias, in n. c. 402, says 
that Argos ecpialled Athens in the number of her 
citizens (Dionys. Xys. p. 531); and there were pro- 
bably not less than 16,000 Athenian citizens at that: 
time. But 16,000 citizens will give a total free 
population of 6 6,000. If to these we add the slaves 
and the Pcrioeci, the aggi’egate calculation cannot 
liave been less than 110,000 x>ersoiis for Ai'gos and 
its territory, (Clinton, F. If. vol. ii. p. 424, setp) 

Few towns in Greece paid more attention .to the 
W()r.sliip of the gods than Argos. Hera was the 
deity whom they reverenced above all others. This 
goddess was an Achaean rather than a Dorian di- 
vinity, and appears in the Iliad as the guardian 
deity of the Argives ; but her worship was adopted 
by the Dorian conquerors, and was celebrated with 
the. greatest honom-s down to the latest times. Even 
in B. 0. 195 we find Aristaenus, the general of the 
Achaean league, invoking, “ Juno regina, cujus in 
tutela Argi sunt.” (Liv. xxxiv. 24.) The chief 
temple of this goddess, culled the Heracum, was 
situated between Argos and Mycenae, but much 
nearer to tlie latter than to the former city; and in 
the liej'oic age, when Mycenae was the chief city in 
tlie Argeia, the inhabitants of this city probably had 
the management of the temple. (Grote, vol. i. pp. 
226, 227.) In the historical age the temple be- 
longed to the Argives, who had the exclusive ma- 
nagement of its affairs. The high priestess of the ! 
temple held her office for life ; and the Argives 
<‘Oiinted their years by the date of her office. (Thuc. 
ii. 2.) Once in four years, probably in the second , 
year of every Olympiad, there was a magnificent ' 
procession from Argos to this temple, in which 
almost the -whole population of the city took part. 
The priestess rode in a chariot, drawn by two white 
oxen. (He.rod. i. 31; Cic. Tmc. i. 47; for details, 
sec I) lei. of Ant. aiff. Ileraea.') Respecting the 
site of this temple, which was one of the most inag- 
nificent in Greece, some remarks arc made below. 

in the city itself tliero were also two temples of 
' Hera, one of Hera Acraea on tlie a.scentt3 the Acro- 
polis (Tans. ii. 24. § 1), and the other of Hera 
Aiitiicia in the lower part of the city (Pans. ii. 22. 

§ 1). But the temple of Apollo I^yceins is de- 
scribed by Pausauias (ii. 19. §3, seq.) as by far the 
most celebrated of all the teinifies in the city. Tra- 
dilioii ascribed its foundation to Danaus, It stood 
on one side of the Agora (Thuc. v. 47), which So- 
phocles therefore call.s “ the Lyeoian Agora of the 
wolf-slaying god ” (ro9 XvicoKr6vov ayopa 

A{>iceLos, Soph, Electr. 6 ; comp. Pint. Pyn’A 31 ; 
Leake, Morea, voL ii. p. 401, seq.). There was also 
a tcmxdc of Apollo Pythaens on the Acropoli.s, which, 
as we have already seen, was a common sanctuary 
fur tlic Dorian states belonging to the ancient Argive 
confederacy (Pans. ii. 24. § 1 ; Thuc, v. 53.) 
There were temples to several other gods in Ai'gos; 
hut we may pass them over, with the exception of 
the temx>]es of Zeus Larissaeus and of Athena, both 
of which crowned the summit of the acropolis (Pans, 
ii. 24. § 3 ; Strab. viii. p. 370). 

The great number of temples, and of statues -with 


' which they were adorned, necessarily led to tlie cul- 
tivation of the fine arts./ Argos became tbc seat of 
one of the most celebrated schools of statuary in 
Greece. , It rose to the greatest renown in the 5tli 
century, B,c., under Ageladas, who was the teacher 
of Plieidias, Myron, and Polyeleitus, three of tlie 
greatest sculptors in antiquity. (See these names in 
the I)zct. of Blogrf) Music was also cultivated witli 
s-uecess at Argos at an early iieriod ; and in the 
reign of Darius the Argives were reckoned by Hero- 
dotus (iii, 131) the best musicians in Greece. Sa- 
cadas, who flourished about this period (n. c. 590 — • 
580), and wffio was one of the most eminent of 
the Greek musicians, was a native of Argos. Saca- 
das obtained distinction as a poet as well as a mu- 
sician; and the Ai’give Telesilla, who was con- 
temporary with Gleornenes, ivas so celebrated as a 
poetess as to be classed among those who were called 
the Mne Lyric Muses {J)icl. of Biogr. art. Sacadas 
and Telmlld). But after this time we find no trace 
of the pursuit of literatui'o at Argos. Hot-withstand- 
ing its democratical constitution, and the consequent 
attention that was paid to public affairs, it prroduced 
no orator whose fame descended to jposterity (Cic. 
Brut. 13). The Argives had the character of being 
addicted to wine (Aclian, F. if. iii. 15; Athen, x. 
p, 442, d). 
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1. Larissa or Acropolis. 10. Gate of Deira.s, 

2. Deiras. 1 1 . Gate of Eilcitliyia. 

3. Aspis or second Aero- 12. Gate leading to the 

polis. Heraeiim. 

4. Code. 13. Gate Diamperos. 

5. Theatre. 14. Gate leading to Te- 

6. Agora. menium. 

7. Temple of xipollo Ly- 15. Gate leading to Te- 

ceius. gea. 

8. Thalamos of Danall 16. Gymnasium of Cy- 

9. Aqueduct. lanibis. 

The remain-s of Argos are few, but still sufficient 
to enable us to fix the position of some parts of the 
ancient city, of whicli Pansanias has left ns a minute 
account. The modern to^vn of Argos is situated 
'ivholly in the plain, but it is evident from the exist 
ing remains of the ancient walls, tlmt the mountain 
called Larissa was included wi'thin the ancient city. 
On the summit of this mountain there arc the ruins 
of a Gothic castle, the walls of which are built upon 
those of the ancient acropolis. *‘ The masonry of 
the ancient parts of the building is solely Or chiefiy 
in the more regular or polygonal style. There are. 
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liowever, considei*abIe vestiges of other lines of wall, 
of massive Cyclopian structure, on the sides and 
base of the hill connecting the citadel with the 
lower town.” (Miire,vol, ii, p. 184.) Eunpides, in 
more than one passage, alludes to the Cyclopian walls 
of Argos. {‘'Apyos, ha rdxv KuK-XeSwi’ 

ovpdvia vifjLOvraL, Troad. 1 087 ; ’ApycTa reixv 
KvKAftjTrelav ttqAiv, Here, Fui\ 15.) It appears 
from the ancient substructions that the ancient acro- 
polis, like the modern citadel, consisted of an outer ; 
wall or rampart, and of an inner keep or castle.- The ; 
latter occupied a square of about 200 feet. ' 

From either end of the outer fortification, the city 
walls may be traced on the descent of the hill. They 
are marked with a black line in the plan on the pre- 
ceding page, The dotted lines indicate the probable 
direction of the walls, of which there are no remains. 
As no remains of the city walls can be tmeed 
in the plain, it is difficult to form an estimate of the 
dimensions of the ancient city'; but Leake coiijcc- 
tnres that it could not have been less than 5 miles 
in circumference. 

We learn from Livy that Argos had two citadels | 
(“ nam diuis [arces] liabont Argi,” Liv. xxffiv. 25). 
This second citadel was probably situated at the ex- i 
tromity of the hill, wliich forms the north-eastern 
projection of the mountain of Larissa, and which ; 
rises to about oue-third of the height of the latter. 
The ridge connecting this hill with the Larissa is 
called Dciras (Aeipds) by Pausaiiias (ii. 24. § 1). ' 
The second citivlei was called Asns (AcrTrls-, Pint, 
Pfrrh 82, Cleom, 17, 21), since a shield was sus- j 
jiended here as the insignia of the town ; whence the : 
proverb wv eV ‘'Apyn dorwlSa KaOiKdoK (Ze- 
nob. vi. 52; Pint. Frov. Akxand. 44; Siiid.; Miil- 
ler, Po^rians, App. vi. § 9.) 

There are considerable remains of the theatre, 
which -was excavated on the southern slope of the 
Larissa. In front of tlie western wing of the theatre 
there are some brick ruins of the Roman period. At 
the south-western end of the Larissa there are re- 
mains of an aqueduct, whirii may be traced two 
miles beyond the village of Bclissi to the NW. 

'fhe Agora appears to have stood nearly in the 
centre of the c^^ 3 ^ In the middle of tlie Agora was 
the monixmeut of Pyrriius, a building of white | 
marble; on which were sculptured the arms worn | 
by this monarch in his wtirs, and some figm'es of , 
ele})hants. It was erected on the spot where the ; 
body of Pyrrhus was burnt; but his remains were j 
deposited in the neighbouring temple of Demeter, 
w'iiere he died, and his shield was affixed above the 
entrance. (Pans, h. 2 1 . § 4.) A street nmned Coele 
(KoiAx?, Pans. ii. 2S. § 1) appears to have led from 
the Agora to the Larissa, the ascent to which w’as 
by the ridge of Deiras. At the foot of the hill 
])eiras was a subterraneous building, which is said -to 
liave once contained tlie brazen chamber (5 ^aA/coOs 
^d\aiJ.os) in wliieli Danae was confined by her father 
Acrisiiis. (Pans. ii. 23. § 7 ; comp. Soph. Aniig. 
948; comp. Hor. Carm. hi. 16. 1.) The gymna- 
sium, called Cylauaius (KaAdpa§is), from the son 
of Si'henelns, w'as siluated oiit.^idc the city, at a dis- 
tance of less than 390 paces according to Livy. 
(Pans. ii. 22. § 8; Liv. xxxiv. 2G; Pint. Cleom. 17.) 
d’hc gate which led to it was culled Diamperes 
( Aia^uTrepes). It was through this gate that Pyrrhus 
entered the city on tiie night of his death. (Pint. 
Pyvrh. 32.) flic king fell near the sepulchre of 
Licynmius in a street leading from the agora to the 
gymnasium. (Plat. 7’yrrA 34; Pans. ii. 22. § 8.) ^ 
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Tlie principal gatCvS of Argos appear to have been ; 

1. The gate of Eileithyia, so called from a neigh- 
bouring temple of this goddess, leading to Blyccnac 
and Cieonae. (Pans. ii. 18. § 3) 2. The gate of 
Deiras (a: xuAai al irphs rij Aetpd^ji), [(jading to 
Mantineia. In the ridge, called Deiras, Leake ob- 
served an opening in the line of the ancient walls, 
wliich marks precisely the position, of tJiis gate. 
(Paus. ii. 25. § I.) 3. The gate leading to Teg(*a. 
(Pans. ii. 24. § 5.) 4. The gate leading to Tenuj- 
nium. 5. The gate Diamperes, leading to Tiryns, 
Hauplia and Epidaurus. 6. A gate leading to the 
Heraemn. (Respecting the topofj;ra]jhy of Argos, 
see Leake, Morea^ vol, ii. p. 394, seq.) 

It remains to speak of the site of the Heraemn, 
which long eluded the researclies of all travellers in 
Greece. Its remains were discovered for the first 
time in 1831, hy General Gordon, the commander of 
the Greek forces in the Peloponnesus. Paiisanias 
describes (ii. 17. § 1) the Her’aeum as situated at 
the distance of 15 stadia from Mycenae, to . the left 
of the route between that city and Argos, on the 
lower dedhities of a mountain called Euboea; and 
he adds, that on one side of it flowed the Eleutherioii, 
and on the oilier flowed the Astei-im, which disajj- 
peared in an abyss. “ These details are all veriiied 
on the ground explored by General Gordon. It is a 
rocky height, rising, in a somewhat insulated form, 
from the base of one of the highest mountains tiiat 
bound the plain towards the east, distant about two 
English miles from Alycenae, which corresponds 
nearly to the 15 stadia of Pansanisis.” (Mure, V(tl. 
ii. p. 178.) The remains of the temple are distant 
from Argos between 5 and 6 miles, which corrcs|X)nd 
to the 45 stadia of Herotlotus (i. 31). Strabo (viii. 
p. 368) says that tlie temple ivas distant 40 stadia 
from Argos, and 10 from hlycenae, but each qf thcisc 
measurements is below the truth. The old Heraeum 
was burnt in the ninth year of tlie Peloponnesian 
vrar (b. c. 423), by the negligence of tlie priestess 
(Thuc. iv. 133), whereupon Eupoleimis was eiri- 
ployed to erect the new temple, described by Pausa- 
nias. The new Heraeum was built a littbi bekuv 
the ancient one; but the substructions of the latter 
were still seen ly Pausanias (ii. 17. § 7). The 
eminence on which tlie ruins are situated is an irre- 
gula|; triangular qdatfonn, with its apex pointing 
towards Mount Euboea, and its base towards Argos. 
The surface is divided into three espilanades or ter- 
races, rising in gradation one above the other, from 
the lower to tlie upper extremity. The central one 
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1. Heraeum. | 4. Mt. Acraea. 

2. Old Heraeum. I 5. River Eleuthorion 

3. Mt. Euboea. i 6. River Asteriou. 
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of the three is supported by a massive Cyclopian 
substruction, still iu good preservation, and a con- 
spicuous object from some distance. This Cyclopian 
wall is a part of the remains of the ancient temple 
which Pausanias saw. On the lowest of the terraces 
stood the Ileraeum built by Eupoleinus. Here , Ge- 
neral Gordon made some excavations, and discovered, 
among other things, the tail of a peacock in white 
jnarble. This texTace has substructions of regular 
Hellenic masonry, forming a breastwork to the base 
of the triangle towards the plain. The length of 
the surface' of the hill is about 250 yards; its 
greatest breadth about half its length. : - 

Of the two tori'cnts between which the Hcx'aeum 
stood, the north-western was the Eleuthcrion, and the 
south-eastern the Asterioii. [See above, p, 201, a.] 
Pausanias says that the river Astexdon had thi-ee 
daughtei's, Euboea, Prosyinna, and Aci*aea. Euboea 
was the mountain on the lower part of which the 
Horaeum stood; Acraea, the height which rose over 
against it ; and Prosyinna the region below it. 
(Mure, vol. ii. p. 177, seq. ; Leake, Pdopon. 

258, seq.) 

Naupiia was the harbom’ of Argos. [Nauplia.] 
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PthdApydos: A' <ioX7w?’2), the chief town 
"of Amphilochia, situated at the eastern extre- 
mity of the Ambraciot gulf, on the river Inachus. 
Its tonitory was called Argeia (’Apyeia). Its inha- 
bitants laid claim to their city having been coIo 
nized from the celebi'atcd Argos in Peloponiiesry|, 
though the legends of its foundation somewhat dif- 
fered. According to one tradition, Amphiloclius, 
son of Amphiaraiis,. being dissatisfied with the state 
of things in Argos on his return fi*om Troy, emi- 
grated fronx his native place, and founded a city of 
the same name on the Ambraciot gulf, According 
to another tradition, it was founded by Alcmaeon, 
wlio called it after his brother Ainphilochus. (Time, 
ii. 68 ; Strab. p. 326; comp. Apiollod. hi. 7. § 7.) 
But whether the city owed its oi’igin to an Ai'give 
colony or not, xve know that the Ampliilochi were 
regarded as barbarians, or a non-Hellenic race, at the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war, and that 
shortly before that time the inhabitants of Argos 
were the only portion of the Ampliilochi, who had be- ' 
come liellenized. This they owed to some colonists 
from Ambracia, xvhom they admitted into the city 
to reside along xvith them. The Amhi'aciots, how- i 
cvei*, soon expelled the oidginal inhabitants, and kept 
the town, with its territoi-y, exclusively for them- 
selves. Tlic expelled inhahitants placed themselves 
under the protection of tlie Acanianians, and both 
people applied to Athens for assistance. The Athe- 
nians accordingly sent a force under Phonnio, who 
took Algos, sold the Ambraciots as slaves, and re- 
stored the town to the Ainpbilochians and Acarna- 
nians, both of whom now concluded an alliance with 
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Athens. This event prohably hui^pened in the year 
before the Peloponnesian war, n.c. 432. Tw'o years 
afterwards (430) the Ambraciots, anxious to re- 
cover the lost town, marched against Argos, but 
were unable to take it, and retired, after laying 
waste its territory. (Time. ii. 68.) In b.c. 426 
they made a still more \’igoroiis effort to recover 
Argos; and as the liistoiy (if this campaign illus- 
trates the position of the places in the neighbour- 
hood of Ai'gos, it requires to be related a little in 
detail. The Ambraciots having received the pro- 
mise of assistance from Eurylochus, the Spartan 
commander, who was then in Aetolia, marched with 
3000 hoplites into the territory of Argos, and cap- 
tured the fortified hill of Olpae (’'OATrax), dose upon 
the Ambracian gulf, 25 stadia (about 3 miles) from 
; Argos itself. Thereupon the Acanianians marched 
‘ to the protection of Argos, and took up their posi- 
tion at a spot called Crenae (KpTjmi), or the Wells 
at no greiit distance from Argos. Meantime Eury- 
lochus, with the Peloponnesian forces, had marched 
through Acarnania, and had succeeded in join- 
ing the Ambraciots at Olpae, passing unperceivxjd 
between Argos itself and the Acarnanian force 
at Crenae. He then took post at Metropolis 
(MTjTpdyroAxx), a place probably NE. of Olpae. 
Shortly afterwards Demosthenes, wdio had been in- 
vited by tlie Acarnaiiians to take the command of 
their troops, anived in the Ambraciot gulf with 20 
Athenian ships, and anchored near Olpae. Having 
disembarked his men, and taken the command, he 
encamped near Olpae. The tw’o armies were sepa- 
rated only by a deep ravine: and as the ground was 
favoui-able for ambuscade, Demosthenes hid some 
men in a bushy dell, so that they might attack the 
rear of the enemy. The stratagem was success- 
ful, Demosthenes gained a decisive victoiy, and 
Euryloclms was slain in the battle. TMs victory 
was follow’ed by another still more striking. The 
Ambraciots at Olpae had some days before sent to 
Ambracia, to beg for reinforcements; and a large 
Ambraciot force had entered the tenitory of Amphi- 
locliia about the time when the battle of Oljiae v.%s 
fought. Demosthenes being informed of their march, 
on the day after the battle, formed a plan to sur- 
prise them in a narrow pass above Olpae. At this 
pass there were two conspicuous peaks, called 
respectively the greater and the lesser ' Idomene 
(ISo/ieVi?). The lesser Idomene seems to have been 
at the northern entrance of the pass, and the greater 
Idomene at the southern entrance. As it ivas "knoivn 
that the Ambraciots would rest for tlie night at the 
lowxr of the two peaks, ready to march through tlie 
pass the next moniing, Demosthenes sent foiward a 
detachment to secure the higher peak, and tlioii 
marched through the jiass in the night. The Am- 
braciots had obtained no intelligence of the defeat of 
their comrades at Olpae, or of the approach of De- 
mosthenes; they were surpnsed in their sleep, and 
put to the sword without any possibility of resist- 
ance. Thucydides considers the loss of the Ambra- 
ciots to have been the greatest tliat befell any Gre- 
cian city during the wliole w’-ar prior to tlie peace of 
Eicias; and he says, that if Demosthenes and the 
Acamanians had inarched against Ambracia at 
once, the city must have surrendered without a 
blow. The Acamanians, however, refused to uii- 
deriake the enterprise, feailng that the Athenians 
might be more troublesome neighbours to them tliaii 
the Ambraciots. On the contrary, they and tlie 
Amphilochians now concluded a peace w ith the Am- 
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bi'aciots for 100 years. (Time. iii. 105 — 114; 
Grote, Hist of Greece, yoL vi. p. 408, &c.) 

We know little more of the history of Argos, 
Boine time after the death of Alexander the Great, 
it fell into the hands of the Aotolians, together with 
the rest of Ambracia; and it was here that the 
Ihmian general, hi. Fulviiis, took np Iiis quarters, 
wlien he concluded the treaty betw’een Rome and 
the Aetolians. (Liy. xxx^dii. 10; Pol xxii. 13.) 
Upon the foundation of Kicopolis by Augustus, 
after the battle of Actinm, the inhabitants of Argos 
were removed to the former city, and Argos was 
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henceforth deserted, (Anth. Grace, ix. 553.) It 
is, however, mentioned by later writers. (Plin. iv. 
1; Mel. ii. 3; Ptol. iii. 14.) 

The site of Argos has been a subject of dispute. 
Thucydides says (iii. 105), that it was situated on 
the sea. Polybius (xxii. 13) describes it as distant 
180 stiidia, and Livy (xxxviii. 10) 22 miles from 
Anibraeia. Leake places it in the plain of VUkha, 
at tlie modern village of AT-'o/j/mri, wdicre are the 
rains of an ancient city, the walls of which were 
about a mile in circumference. Tlie chief objection 
to NeoMion as the site of Argos is, that Neokhori 
is situated at a short distance from the coast; 
whereas Thucydides, as we have already seen, de- 
scribes Argos as a maritime city. But it is very 
ju’obable that the marsh or lagoon, which now se- 
parates Neokhori from the inlet of Arniyro, may 
have been rendered shallower than it was formerly 
by alluvial depositions, and that it may once have 
afforded a commodious harbour to Argos. The dis- 
tance of Aho/JioH from the rains ofAmbmeia cor- 
responds to the distance assigned by Polybius and 
Livy between Argos and Ambracia. Kear Neokhori 
also is the river of Ariadha, corresponding to the 
Inaclms, on which Argos is said to have been situated. 
The only other ruins in the neighbourliood, wliudi 
could he regarded as tlie remains of Argos, are 
those further south, at tlie head of the bay of 
Kervasam, wdiich Lieutenant Wolfe, who visited the 
country in 1830, suiiposes to have been the site of 
Argos: but there are strong reasons for believing 
that this is the site of Limnaea [Limnaea]. 
Fixing the site of Argos at Neokhori, we ai-e able 
to identify tbe other places mentioned in the history 
of the campaign of b. c. 426. Crenae probably 
corresponds to Armgro on the coast, SW. of Argos; 
and Olpae to Arapi, also on tlie coast, KW. of 
Argos, at both of which places tliore are Hellenic 
remains. At Arapi at present there is a consider- 
able lagoon, wdiich ivas piobably not so large in an- 
cient times. The ravine, 17111011 separated the army 
of Demosthenes from that of Fluryloclius, seems to 
have been the torrent ivliich enters the lagoon from 
tlie north, and ]\Ietropolis to have been a place on 
its right bank, at tbe southern extremity of the 
mountains called Mahrhwi-o, Thucydides ex- 
pressly mentions Olpae and Metropolis as two dif- 
ferent places; and there is no reason to suppose 
them only different names of one place, as some mo- 
dern commentators have done. The pass, ivhere 
Demosthenes gained his second victory over the Am- 
braciots, is the pass of Makrinoro, which is one of 
the most important in this pirt of Greece. The 
southern extremity of the mountain corresponds 
to the greater Idomene, which Demosthenes occu- 
pied; while the noi'thern extremity, •where the Am- 
braciots wore attacked, was the lesser Idomene. On 
the latter are remains of ancient fortitications, winch 
bear the name of Faleopyrgo. This account will 
be rendered clearer by the plan on the opposite co- 
lumn. The outline of the coast is taken from Wolfe’s 
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ARGOS HIPPIUM. 

Slimy; the names are inserted on Leake’s authority, 
to whom we are indebted for most of the preceding 
remarks. (Leake, Northern G^'eece, voL iv. p. 238, 
seq.; Vv'olfc, Journal of GcograflLical Socwtg^ vol, 
iii. p. 84, seq.) 

ARGOS HITPIITM. [Arpi.] 

ARGOS ORE'STICUM {^Apyos ^OpmTm6v\ 
the chief town of the Orestae, said to have been 
founded by Orestes, when he fled from Argos after 
the murder of his mother. (Strab. vii. p. 326.) 
Strabo (/. c.) places these Orestae in Epirus; and 
they must probably be distinguished from the Mace- 
donian Orestae, who dwelt near the sources of the 
Haliacrnon, on the frontiers of Illyria. Stephanns B. 
(s. V. *'Apyos) mentions an Argos in Macedonia, as 
well as Argos Oresticum; and Hierocies (p. 641) 
also speaks of a Macedonian Argos. Moreover, 
Ptolemy (iii. 13. §§ 5, 22) distinguishes clearly 
hetween an Efjii'ot and a Macedonian Orestias, as- 
signing to eaeh a town Amantia. Hence the Mace- 
donian Argos appears to have been a different place 
from Argos Oresticum. The former was probably 
situated in the plain of Anaselitzaj near the sources 
of the llallacmon, which plain is called “ Argestaeus 
Campus” by Livy (xxvii. 33; Leake, Northern 
Greece^ vol. iv. p. 121, who, however, confounds the 
Macedonian Argos with Argos Oresticum). The 
site of Argos Oresticum is uncertain; but a modem 
writer places it near Ambracia, since kephanus calls 
the Orestae (s. v.') a Molossian people. (Tafel, in 
Pauly’s llealencycl. vol. i. p. 738.) 

ARGOS PELA'SGICUM (^Apyo$ UeXacryiKdv'), 
was probably employed by Homer (/L ii. 681) to 
signify the whole of Thessaly. Some critics have 
supposed that by Pelasgic Argos the poet alluded to 
a city, and that this city was the same as the Thos- i 
salian Larissa; but it has been correctly observed, 

“ that the line of the Catalogue in which Pelasgic 
. Argos is named marks a separation of the poet’s 
topography of Southern Greece and the Islands from 
that of Northern Greece; and that by Pelasgic Ar- 
gos ho meant PeLrsgic Greece, or the country in- 
cluded within the mountains Ciiemis, Oeta, Pindus, 
and Olympus, and stretching eastward to the sea; 
in short, Thessaly in its most extended sense.” 
(Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iv. p. 532.) 

ARGO'US PORTUS. [Ilva.] 

ARGU'RA (^Apyovpai Etli. '' Apyovpcuos). 1. 
Galled Argissa (^Apyi<r<ra') in Horner (77. ii. 738), 
a town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, on the Peneus, 
and near Larissa. The distance between this place 
and Larissa is so small as to explain the remark of 
tire Scholiast on Apollonius, that the Argissa of 
Honror was the same as Larissa. Leake su}>poses 
the site of Argura to be indicated by the tumuli at 
a little distance from Larissa, extending tliree quar- 
ters of a mile from east to west, (Strab- ix. p. 440 ; 
Scliol. in Apoll. Rliod. i. 40; Steph. E. s. 2 ?. ; 
Eustath. ad II. 1. c . ; Leake, NortJm*n Gi'cece, 
vol. iii. p. 3G7, vol. iv. p. 534.) 

2. Also called Argusa (’'Apyoucra), a town in 
Euboea of iinccriain site. (Dein, fw i/zd. p. 567 ; 
Steph. B. s. 2 ?.; Gramm. Bekk. pp. 443. 18.) 

ARGY'PHEA QApyv(p47]), a place mentioned in 
tire Homeric Hymn to Apollo (432) along with 
Arene, and therefore probably a town in Triphylia. 

ATI GYRE (Npyvprj jU'i-jrpSiroXLs'), the capital of 
the large island of Jabadiu, which Ptolemy places 
S. of the Aurea Cbersonesiis (^Malay PeniMul(i\ 
supposed by some to be Sumatra, by others Jam. 
(Ptol. vii. 2. § 29, viii. 27. § 10.) [P, >8.] 
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ARGYRA. [Pateae.] 

ARGYTHA (A|c» 7 i/p£a), mentioned in the Peri- 
plus of Ariian(p, 17) as 20 stadia east of Trijrolis 
(TireboU), ill IXyntm. Hamilton {Researches, f/e., 
vol. i. p. 259) found the old silver mines, from which 
the place took its name, 2^- miles from Th'eloli. 

There was aiiotlicr place Ai'gyria, in the Troas, 
near Acnea {Erie or Einieh), according to Groskiird’s 
Note(7V«2?s/affo22 of Strabo, vol. ii. p. 58())so called 
also from the silver mines near there. [G. L.] 

ARGYBTNI QApyvpivoi), an Epii'fjte people 
dwelling on the Cerauniaii moimtains, whose name 
is probably preserved in A^^ghyrohastr^o, a place near 
the river JDh'yno, and a few miles south of the 
junction of this river with the Aous. Cramer, fol- 
lowing Meletius and Mannert, erroneously suppose 
Arghyj'okastro to represent the site of Antigoneia 
(Lycophr. 1017; Steph. B. s. v. Npyvplmi-, Cra- 
mer’s Greece, voLi. p. 98; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. i. p. 78 ; comp. A ktigoxeia ; Aous.) 

ARGYRIPA. [Arpi.] 

ABIA {^^Apta, Steph. B.: ’Apei'a, Ptol. vi. 17. 
§ 1 : Ait. Anah. iii 24, 25 ; 'Apelcoy yrj, Isid. Cha- 
rax: Eth.''Apioi and "'Apeiot, Arii), a province on tlie 
NE. of Persia, bounded on the^ N. by the mountains 
Sari phi (the Hazaras), which sepai*ate it from Ilyr- 
eania and Margiana, on the E. by the chain of 
Bagous (the Momtains), on the S. by the 
deserts of Caiunania {Kinnari), and on the W. by 
the mountains Masdoranus and Parthia. Its limits 
seem to have varied very much, and to have been 
either impei-fectly investigated by the ancients, or 
to have been confounded with the more extensive 
I district of Ariana. [Aeiana.] 

' Herodotus (vii. 65) classes the Arians in the 
army of Xerxes with the Bactriaiis, and gives them 
the same equipment; while, in the description of the 
Satrapies of Dareius (Herod, iii. 93), tlie Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Arians {''Apem'), are 
grouped together in the sixteenth Satrapy. Where 
he states (Herod, vii. 2) that the Medes were ori- 
ginally called Ai'ii, his meaning is an ethnographical 
one. [Ariana.] 

According to Strabo Ai’ia was 2000 stadia long 
and 300 broad, which would limit it to the country 
between Meshed and Herat ,' — a position which is 
reconcileable with what Strabo says of Aria, that it • 
was similar in character to Margiana, possessed 
mountains and well-watered valleys, in which the 
vine flourished. The boundaries of Alia, as stated 
by Ptolemy, agree very well with those of Strabo; 
a.s he says (vi. 17. § 1) that Aria has Margiana ami 
Bactiia on the N., Parthia and the great desert of 
Carmania (that is the great desert of Yezd and 
Kirmaii) on the W., Hrangiaiia on the S., and the 
Paropamisan mountains on the E., At present this 
district contains the eastern portion of Khordsdn and 
tlie western of A fghdnisidn. It was watered by 

the river Arins [Auius], and contained the follow- 
ing cities: Artacoana, Alexandria Ariana, and Aria. 
Ptolemy gives a long list of provinces and cities, 
which it is not possible to identify, and many of which 
could not have been contained within tlie narrow 
limits of Aria, though they may have been compre- • 
bended within the wider range of Ariana. [V.] 

ARIA, is mentioned by Florez, Ukert, and other 
writers as a town of Hispania Baetica, on the autho- 
rity of coins bearing the inscriptions aria, cnaria. 
CUNBAria.; but Eekhel regards the name of the 
place to which these coins belong as uncertain (vol. h 
p. 14). Ukert supposes the site of Avia to he at 
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Arkzo^ near Seville (vol. i. pt. ii. p. 376; Florez, 
Med. (k Ksp. i. p. 156, iii. p. 8). [P. S.J 

APIA Cl VITAS (’Apem, Ptol. vi. 17. §7; Ariy, 
Tab. Peiiimper.), There seems no reamn to doubt 
that the ancient Aria is represented by the modern 
Ilerdt^ which is situated on a small stream now 
called the Ila'i-Rud^ while at the same time there 
arc grounds for supposing that the three principal 
names of cities in Ada are really but different titles 
for one and the same town. Different modifica- 
tions of the same name occur in different authors; 
thus in Arrian (A nab. iii. 25), Arlacoana QApra- 
Kdaifd)'^ in Strab. xi. p. .516, ’Apra/cam ; in Ptol-vi. 
5.4, ’ApTafcdra, or ’ApTUcdvBm^ placed by him in 
Parthia, — where also Amm. Mare., xxiii. 6, places 
Artacana; in Isid. Char. 'Aprmdvavi, and in Plin. 
vi. 2-3. 25, Articabene. All these are names of 
the chief towm, which was situated on the river 
Arhis. Strabo (xi, p. 516) mentions also Alex- 
andreia Ariana (’AAe^dj/Speia ^ eV 'Apiots'), Pliny 
(vi. 17. 23) Alexandria Arion (i. e. Ape/wv), said 
to have been built by Alexander on the banks of the 
same river, Now, according to a memorial verse 
still current among the people of Herat, that town is 
believed to unite the claims of the ancient capital 
built by Alexander, or mox’e probably repaired by 
him, — for he was but a short time in Aria. (Mohun 
Lall. Journ, As. Soc. Beng. Jan. 1834.) Again, 
the distance from the Cxispian Gates to Alexandreia 
favours its identification with Jlerdt, Artacoana 
(proved by M, Court to be a word of Persian origin, 
— Arde houn) was, if not the same place, at no 
great distance from it. It lias been supposed by M. 
Barbie do Bocage to have occupied the site of Ftisb- 
ing, a town on the Ilmd river, one stage from Herat, 
and by Court to have been at ObSi, ten farsakhs 
from Herdt, Ptolemy placed it on the Arian lake, 
and D’Anrille at Fttrrah ,* but both of these spots 
are beyond the limits of the small province of Aria. 
Heeren has considered Artacoana and Alexandreia 
as identical. On the Persian cuneiform insc. Hariva 
represents the Greek ’Apia, (Rawl. Joii'7'n, As. Soc, 
xi. pt. 1.) Many ancient cities received new names 
from their Macedonian conquerors. (Wilson, A j'wuu, 
pp. 150 — 153; BarbM de Bocage, Historiem d'AkX’^ 
mdre, App. p, 193; Jil. Jacquet, Joum, Asiatiqiie, 
Oct. 1832; Heeren, Researches, vol. i.) [¥.] 

AEIA INSULA. [Aeetias.] 

APIA LACUS ’Apia Kipiv)), Ptol. vi. 14. § 2), 
a lake on the NW. boundary of Drangiana and the 
Deseit of Kirman, — now called Zarah or Zerrah. 
It has been placed by Ptolemy too far to the N., and 
has been connected by him with the river Arius. 
kl. Burnouf ( Comm,, sur le Yagna, p. xcvii.) derives 
its name and that of the province to which it pro- 
perly belongs, from a Zend word, Zarayo (a lake). It 
may have been called the Ai’ian Lalce, as adjoining 
the wider limits of Ariana. 

AKIACA (’Apiaxh SaSxvwv), a considerable dis- 
trict of India iiitra Gangom, along the W. coast of 
tlic peninsula, corresponding apparently to the N. 
part of the presidency of Bombay. Ptolemy men- 
tions in it two rivers, Goaris (Podpis) and Benda 
(Bsjj;-‘5a), and several cities, the chief of which seem 
to have been Hippocura (Tira-d/covpa) in the S. 
(BangaIoi''e, or and Baetana (Bairova, 

prob. Beder) in the N., besides the port of Simylla. 
(Ptol. vii. 1. §§ 6, 82; Feripl, p. 30.) [P. S,J 

AEIACA or ARTLVCA, a town of Gallia, which 
is represented by Arcis~sur-Aube, mmi'dirig to the 
Anb aiiieitin., which places it between Troyes mA 
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Chdlons. It is placed IH. P. xviii., Lcuga&xii., fi'oin 
Ti'icasses (!Fro^es); and M. P.xxxlii., Leugas xxii,, 
from Durocatalauni (^Chalons). In both cases the. 
measurement by Roman miles and Leugac, or Grdlic 
leagues, agrees, — for the ratio is T^- Roman miles to 
a Leuga, The actual meavsurements also agree with 
the Table. (D’Anville, Notice, (J-e.) [(>. L.] 

ABIAGAE (^’Apidfcai), a people of Scythia intra 
Imaiun, along the S. bank of the Jaxartes. (iTol. 
vi. 14. § 14.) [P. S.] 

AEIALBUSTNUM, in Gallia, is placed Isy D' An- 
ville ahoutBmmng near Bale, hi Switzerland. IP 'ich- 
ard places it at Hmingen. [G. L.] 

AJRIALDU'NUM, a considerable inland town of 
Hispania Baetica, in the coiiventus of Cordiiba, and 
the district of Bastetania. (Plin, iii. 1. s. 3.) [P, S.] 
AEIA'NA (Ji ’Apiai'hi Strah.; Ariana Regio and 
Ariana, Plin. vi. 23 : Fth, ’Aptiguoi, Dion. Perieg. 
714 and 1097; Ariamis, Plin, vi, 25, ivho distin- 
guishes between Arii and Ariani), a district of wide 
extent in Central Asia, comprehending nearly the 
whole of ancient Persia; and bounded on the N. by 
the provinces of Bactriana, Margiana, and Hyrcania, 
on the E, by the Indus, on the S. by the Indian 
Ocean and the eastern portion of the Persian Gulf, 
and on the W, by Media and the mountains S. of the 
Caspian Sea, Its exact limits are laid down with 
little accuracy in ancient authors, and it seems 
to have been often confounded (as in Plin. vi. 23, 

^ 25) vrith the small province of Aria. It compre- 
hended the provinces of Gedrosia, Drangiana, Ara- 
chosia, Paropamisus mountains, Aria, Parthia, and 
Carmania, 

By Herodotus Ariana is not mentioned, nor is it 
included in the geographical descriptions of Ste]jli. 
B. and Ptolemy, or in the narrative of Arrian. It 
is fully described by Strabo (xv. p. 696), and by 
Pliny, who states that it included the Arii, witli 
other tribes. The general idea which Strabo had uf 
its extent and form may be gathered from a com- 
parison of the different passages in which he speaks 
of it. On the E. and S. he agrees with himself 
The E. boundary is the Indus, the S. the Indiau 
Ocean from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf. (Strab. xv. p. 688.) The western limit is, iu 
one place (Strab. xv.p. 723), an imaginary line drawn 
from the Caspian Gates to Carmania; in another 
(Strab. xv. p.723) Eratosthenes is quoted as describ- 
ing the W, boundary to be a line separating Parthyone 
from Media, and Carmania from Paraetacene and 
Persia (that is comprehending the whole of the 
modem Yezd and Kinmn, but excluding Fars). 
The M. boundaries are said to be the Paropamisan 
mountains, the continuation of wliich forms the N. 
boundary of India. (Strab. xv. p. 689.) On the au- 
thority of Apollodorus the name is applied to some 
parts of Persia and Media, and to the N. Bactriaris 
and Sogdians (Strab. xv. p. 723) ; and Bactriana is 
also specified as a principal part of Ariana. (Strab. 
XV, p. 686.) The tribes by whom Ariana was inha- 
bited (besides the Persians and Bactrums, who are 
occasionally included), as enumerated by Strabo, are 
the Paropamisadae, Arii, Drangae, Araclioti, and 
Gedrosii. Pliny (vi, 25) specifics the Ai'ii, Dorisci, 
Drangae, Evergetae, Zaraugae, and GedriiKii, ami 
some others, as the Metliorici, Augutturi, Urbi, the 
inhabitants of Daritis, the Pasires and Icthyopbagi, 
— who are probably rciciTed to by Strabo (xv. p. 726), 
where he speaks of the Gedroseni, and others along 
the coast towards the south. Pliny (vi. 23) says that 
some add to India four Satrapies tothe W.of that-river, 
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— tlie Gedrosii, Arachosii, Arii, and Parbpamisadae/ p, 299), tlie same city Strabo (p. 570), £>]- 
as iiir as the river Cophea (the river of Kabul). Pliny lowing Aifemidorus, mentions as one of the cities of 
therefore agrees on tlie whole with Strabo. Diony- Pisidia. There are coins of Aiiassns of the time of 
sins Periegetes (1097) agrees with Strabo in ex- Sept. Severus. [G. L.] 

tending the N. boundary of the Ariani to the Pare- A^BICHI ^ of Sar~ 

pamisus, and (714) speaks of them as inhabiting matia . Asiatica, near M. Gorax, ijrobably identical 
the shores of the Erythraean Sea. It is probable, with the AkkeChi. (Ptol. v. 9. § 18.) [I^ S.] 

from Strabo (xv, p. 724), that that geogi'apher was ; AETOIA (Apwta, Strab.^ Ptol., Steph. B.; ’Apt- 
induced to include the El. Persians, Bactrians, and areia, Bion. Hal. : Bion. Hal; ’Api- 

Sogdians, with the people of Ariana below the Kij/os, Steph. B., Aricliius; Baiffcm), an ancient 
mountains, because they were for the most part of one and celebrated city of Latium, situated on the Appian 
speech. There can be no doubt the modem Iran tQ- Way, at the foot of the Mobs Albanus, and at the 
presents the ancient Ariana, — a word itself of native distance of lb miles from Eome. Its foundation 
origin ; a view •which is borne out by the traditions was ascribed by Cassius Hemina to a Siculian chief 
of the country preserved in the Mohammedan writers named Archilochus. (Solin. 2. §10.) We have 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, — according to no more authentic account of its origin: but it ap- 
■w-hom, consistently with the notices in ancient pears in the early history of Eome as one of the 
authors, the greater part of Ariana was Iram, or most powerful and important cities of the Latin 
Persia. (Firdusi, in the ; Mirkhond, League, The first mention of it is found in the 

Pozat-as-safa.) mign of Tarquinius Superbus, when its chief, Turnus 

The names Aria and Ariana, and many other an- Heifionius, took the lead in opjjosing the pretensions 
cient titles of which Aria is a component element, are of Tarquin to the supremacy over Latium, in a 
connected •v\dth the Hindu term Arya, “ excellent,” manner that dearly indicates that Aricia was power- 
“ honourable.” In hlann, Art/d toartta is the “ holy ful enough to aspire to this supremacy for itself, 
land or abode,” a country extending from the eastern (Liv. i. 50, 52; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 549, not.) For 
to the western sea, and bounded on the N. and S. the same reason it was the principal object against 
by the Hmidla and Vindkija Mountains. The na- which Porsena directed his aras after having 
tive name of the Hindus was Aryans. The ancient humbled Kome; but the Aricians, being supported 
Persian name of the. same district was, according to by auxiliaries from the other cities of Latium, as 
Anqiietil Biiporron, A^'yamm Yaejo (Sansc. Arya- wdl as from Cumae, proved victorious. Aruns, the 
mrsha). Biirnouf calls it Ah'yana or Airya- son of Porsena, who commanded the Etruscan army 
dayya (Sansc. Avya-desa, and Arya-hhtnii^ “ the was slain in battle, and his forces utterly defeated, 
land of the Ariaiis ”) ; and the researches of Be Sacy, (Liv. ii. 14; Bion. Phil. v. 36.) The shelter and 
St. Martin, Longperier, and otliers, have discovered countenance sliown by the Boinans to the vanquished 
the word Iran on the coins of the Sassaiiian princes. Tuscans is said to have led the Aricians to take a 
We may therefore conclude that Airya ov Airyana prominent part in the wuir of the Latins against 
are old Persian words, and the names of that region Rome, which terminated in their defeat at the Lake 
to which the Hindus extended the designation of Begillus, b. c. 498. (Dion. Hal. v. 51, 61, 62.) 
Arya, which the Sassanian coins denominate But they unquestionably joined in the treaty con- 

and which the Greeks of Alexander’s time under- eluded -with Sp. Cassius in b. c. 493 (Niebuhr, 
stood. On the Persian cuneifonn inscription the vol.ii. pp. 17, 24), and from this time their name 
original word is A rfya. (Bawdinsoii, As. Jww. xi. rarely appears as acting sepamt ely from the other 
pt. 1.) Latins. In b. c. 495 a great battle was fought 

The towms, rivers, and mountains of Ariana are near Aricia between the Romans and Auruncans, in 
described under its provinces, f Arachosia, Bran- which the latter w’cre totally defeated. (Liv. ii. 26; 
GiANA, &c.] (Wilson, A riajza, pp. 1 19 — 124; Bui- Dion. Hal. vi. 32.) In b. c. 446 we find the Ari- 
nouf, Comm, sur le Yagna, Text. Zend. p. cxxxvi. cians waging war with their neighbours of Ardea 
and not- p. cv. ; Yott, JEtyni, Forsch. pp. Ixx. Ixxii.; for the possession of the territory which had be- 
Lassen, hid. Altertk.ml. i. pt. 2; Be Sacy, Aniiq. longed to Corioli; but the dispute wvas ultimately 
de la Perse ; St. Martin, Hist, de V Armen.) [V.] referred to the Romans, wdio appropriated the lands 
ARIASPAE (ApidfTTrat, Arrian, iii. 37 ; Curt, in question to themselves. (Liv. iii. 71, 72; Bion. 
vii. 3. § 1), a tribe of the province of Drangiana, who Hal, xi. 52.) No subsequent inention of Aricia 
lived apparently at its southern extremity, adjoining occurs previous to the great Latin War in b. c 340; 
Gedrosia. Their name has been spelt variously, as but on that occasion they joined their arms w-itli the 
Agriaspae (Curt. vii. 3. 1), Zariaspae (Plin. vi. confederates, and were defeated, together wdth tlie 
2.3. 25), and Ariinaspae (Biod. xvii. 81). Arrian forces of Antium, Lamxvium, and Velitrae, at the 
(iii. 27) states tliat this was their original title, but river Astura. In the general settlement of Latium 
tliat, having aided Cyrus in his Scytliian expedition, wdiirii followed the Aricians were fortunate enough 
they w'cre subsequently called Evergetae (benefac- to obtain the full rights of Roman citizens. (Liv. 
tors). Diodorus has probably e(in ouiided tliem with viii. 13, 14; Festus, on the contrary, v. 
the Scytliian tribe of the Arimaspi. (Herod. Hi. 116.) cipium, p. 127, M., represents them as obtaining 
Ptolemy (vi. 19. § 5, and -riii. 25. § 9) spetiks of a city only the “ civitas sine suffragio.”) F'rom this time 
called Ariaspa {Wpiicnn]), which was the second Aricia became a mere municipal town, but appears 
city of Drangiana, proluibly situated on the Ety- to have continued in a fiourishhig condition. In 
mander (^Elmend). Wilson and Burnouf agree in b. a. 87 it was taken and plundered by Marius, but 
considering tlic Greek Ariaspa as equivalent to the was shortly after restored and refortified by Sulla 
Sanscrit Aryaswa, “renrors or riders of excellent (Liv. Mpit. Ixxx.; lab. Colon, p. 230), and Cicero 
horses.” (Wilson, Ariana^ p,155 ; Burnouf, Comm, speaks of it as in Ins time a wealthy and fiourisliing 
sur le Yagnri, not. p. cv.) [V.j municipdum. (PM. iii. 6; Ascon, ad Milan, p. 32.) 

AlHASSUS ('Afnao-cros), a city of I’isidia, which Atia, the mother of Augustus, and her fa{li<*r, ]\I. 
may be, as Cramer suggests (A^va Miv.. VoL ii. Alius Balbiis, -wore natives of Aricia, from wlienco 
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also tlie Voconiaii fiimily dciived its origin. (Cic. 
1. c.) Its position on the Appian Way, at a short 
distance from Rome (lior. SaL i. 5. 1 ; Itin. Ant, 
p. 107), doubtless contributed much to its pros- 
perity, •which seems to have continued under the 
Bomaii empire; but the same circumstance exposed 
it at a later period to the incursions of the bar- 
barians, from which it seems to have sudered se- 
verely, and fell into a state of decay early in the 
middle ages. (Kibbj, TJlntorni di Roma, vol. i 
p. 249, scq. ; Westphal, Rom, Kamjya^ne, p. 27.) 

The modern town of La Rkcia occupies the site 
of the aneient citadel (probably that also of the 
original city), on a steep hill I’ising above a basin- 
shaped hollow or valley, the ancient Vallis Aiii- 
ciXA, still called Valle Rkcia, which was evidently 
at one time the basin of a lake, analogous to those 
oi Alha.no and Nemi, and, like them, at a still 
earlier period the crater of a volcano. It W'ould 
seem that some traces of tliis lake were extant in 
the time of Pliny; but the greater part of the valley 
must have been drained in very early times. (Plin. 
xix. 8. s. 41; Abeken, Mittel Italien, p. 166.) In 
tlie days of Stiabo the tomi of Aiicia spread itself 
down into this hollow (Strab. v. p. 239), probably 
for the purpose of approaching the Appian Way, 
which was carried directly across the valley. This 
part of the ancient road, resting on massive sub- 
structions, i.s still very 'well preserved. The descent 
from the hill above into the hollow — which, not- 
withstanding tlie great work just mentioned, is still 
sufficiently steep — was the Clivus Ai-icinus, re- 
peatedly alluded to by ancient authors as a favourite 
resort of beggars. (Juv. iv. 117; Martial, xii. 32. 
10; Pers. vi. 56.) Some remains of the ancient 
walls of Aricia still exist near the gate of the mo- 
dem town leading towards AIba7io, as w^ell as the 
ruins of a temple on the slope towards the Valle 
Rkcia* 

Aricia w'as celebrated throughout Italy for its ; 
temple of Diana, which was situated about 3 miles 
from the huvn, in the midst of the dense forests that 
clothed the lower slopes of the Mons Albanus, and 
on the margin of a small crater-shaped lake. The 
sanctuary was commonly known as Nemus Dianae 
(V itruv. iv. 8. § 4 ; Btat. Sik, iv. 4 ; 

THviac NemuSy id. ih. iii. 1. 55; ^Apre^iaiov % Ka- 
Xova-i Ne/ios, Strab. p. 239; rh 4v 

Philostr. Vit AjpoU. iv. 36), from whence the lake 
came to be named Lacus Hemoeensis (Propert. 
iii, 22), 'while Aricia itself obtained the epithet of 
Kemoralis. (Ov. Fast vi. 59; Lucan, vi. 74.) 
The lake was also frequently tenned Speculum 
Diaxae (Serv. ad Aen. vii. 516), and is still called 
the Logo di Nemi, so celebrated by all travellers 
in Italy for its picturesque beauty. It is much 
smaller than the Lacus Albanus, and more regular 
in its cratcr-Iike form, being surrounded on all sides 
by steep and lofty hills covered with wood. The 
wuivship uf Diana here was considered by some an- 
cient writers to be directly derived from Tauris 
(Strab. V. p. 239), while others ascribed its intro- 
duction to Hippolytus, wdio, after having been 
brought to life again by Aesculapius, was supposed ; 
to have settled in Italy under the name of Virbius. 
(Pans. ii. 27. § 4; Yirg. Aen, vii. 761 — 777 ; Serv. 


Concerning the architecture and probable date 
of this temple, to which a very liigh antiquity had 
been assigned by Geli and Nibby, .sec Abeken, in 
the dt'lf List vol xii, jjp. 23 — 34. 


ARIGAEUM. 

ad he.) It was remarkable for tbe peculiar and 
barbarous custom, retained even in the days of 
Strabo and f*ausamas, that the high-priest (who 
was called Kex Nemorensis) was a fugitive slave, 
who had obtained the situation by killing his prede- 
cessor, on which accomit the priests w'ent always 
armed. (Strab., Pans., It cc.; Suet. Cat 35.) 
The same custom is alluded to by Ovid (Art 
Amat i. 260) and by Statius (Silc. iii. I. 55). 
Like most celebrated sanctuaries, it acquired great 
wealth, and was in consequence one of those on 
which Augustus levied contributions during the war 
with L. Antonius, b. c. 41. (Appian. B. C. v. 24.) 
No vestiges of the temple remain; but it appears to 
have been situated on the -east side of the lake, 
wliere there grew up around it a village or small 
town called Nemus, of which the modern village (»f 
Nemi is probably the successor. The lake has no 
; visible outlet, but its waters are carried off by an 
artificial emissary, probably of very ancient con- 
struction. (Abeken, ALL p. 167.) Among the 
sources which supplied it -was a fountain sacred to 
Egeria, whose worship here appears to Iiave been 
established at least as early as at Koine. (Strab. 
i. C-; Virg. Aern vii. 763; 6v. Fast. iii. 261, Met 
XV. 488, 547 ; Yal. Flacc. ii. 304.) So beautiful a 
situation could not fiiil to be sought by Eoman 
nobles as -a place of retirement, and we hear that 
J. Caesar commenced a villa here, but afterwards 
abandoned it in a fit of caprice. (Suet. Ca£s. 46.) 
Some foundations still visible beneath the waters of 
the lake have been thought to be those of thi.s villa. 
(Nibby, vol. ii. p. 396.) Yiteilius, too, is mentioned 
as dawdling away his time ‘Mn Nemore Aricino,” 
when he should have been preparing for defence. 
(Tac. Hist iii. 36.) 

The Yallis Aiicina appears to have been in an- 
cient times as remarkable for its fertility as at the 
present day; it was particularly adapted for the 
growth of vegetables. (Plin. xix. 6. s. 33, 8- s. 41 ; 
Columell. X. 139; Mart. xih. 19.) 

The name of Mons Artesiisius has been applied 
by several wiiters (Gell, Nibby, &c.) to the summit 
of the Alban hills, which rises immediately above 
the lake of Nemi, and is now called Monte Ariam* 
but there is no foundation for the ancient api)ellaliou 
assigned to it. Strabo (pp. 239, 240) u.ses ’Apre- 
/ifertov of the temple or sanctuary itself, and tlie 
word opos in the latter passage is an interpolation. 
(See Groskurd and Kramer, ad loc.) 

For the description of the situation and existing 
remains both of Ai*iciaandKemus, see Gell (Topoqr. 
of Rome, pp. 103—107, 324—327) and Nibby 
(Bmtorni di Roma, vol. i. pp. 254, 255, vol. ii. 
pp. 395— 397.) . [E.H. B.] 

AEICO'NIUM (Weston, in Herefordshire), the 
third station of the Itinerarium Ant-onini, on the 
road from Caerleon to Silchester, between Blestiim 
(ALormouih), and Glevum (Gloitcester). [K.G. L.J 

AEIGAEUM (^hpL-youQv), a city of the Piiro- 
pamisuSyin the extreme N, of India (properly beyond 
its boundary), in the NE. part of the territory of 
the Aspasii, who inhabited the valley of the Chocs 
(KameJC). The inhabitants abandoned and burnt it 
on Alexander’s approach, b. c. 327; but the place 
was so important, as commanding a passage from 
tlie valley of the Choes to that of the Guraeus, that 
Alexander assigned to Craterus the task of its re- 
storation, while he himself pursued the fugitives, 
(Arrian. Anah. iv. 24.) Its site i.s supposed to have 
i heea at Ashira or Alkkurg. [P. S.] 


ARIL , ■: 

ARIL [Lygti.] 

ARIMASPI (’AptjuaoTrot), a Scythian people. 
The first extant notice of the Arimaspi is in Hero- 
dotus ; but, earlier than this there was the poem of 
Aristeas of Proconessus, called Arimaspea 
’Apifidcnrea, Herod, iv. 14) ; and it is upon the 
evidence of this poem, rather than upon the inde- 
pendent testimony of Herodotus, that the stranger 
statements concerning the people in question rest. 
Such are those, as to their being one-eyed, and as to 
their stealing the gold from the Grypes; on the other 
hand, however, themoreprosaieparts of theHerodotean 
account may be considered as the result of investi- 
gations on the part of the historian himself, espe- 
cially the derivation of their name. (Herod, iv. 27.) 
Respecting this his evidence is, 1st, that it belonged 
to the Scythian language; 2ndly, that it was a 
compound of arima = one, and spoztsse^e; each of 
these words being ScytMc glosses ; or, to speak more 
precisely, glosses from the language of theA7roZo3;j 
('SfcokoToi). Hence, the name was not native; i,e, 
Arim-aspb \yQjS not m Arimaspian wovd. 

If we deal with this compound as a gloss, and 
attempt to discover tlie existing tongue in which it 
is still to he found, our results are wholly negative. 
In none of the numerous languages of Caucasus, in 
none of the Slavonic dialects, and in none of the 
Turk and XJgrian tongues of the Lower Volga and 
Don do wc find either one word or the other. Yet 
we have specimens of every existing forai of speech 
for tliesG parts, and there is no rejison to believe that 
the tongue of the ancient Skoloti is extinct. On the 
contrary, one of the Herodotean glosses (pior—maii) 
is Turk. Much, then, as it may w^ear the appear- 
ance of cutting rather than untying the Gordian 
knot, the translation of Arhnaspi by Movv6pdcbX/uios 
must be looked upon as an inaccuracy. 

If the loss of the final -p, and the change of the 
compound sibilant (a sound strange to Greek ears) 
at the beginning of the word Arimasp, be admitted 
as legitimate, we may find a population that, at the 
present time, agrees, name for mime, and place for 
place, with this mysterious nation. Their mtive 
name is Mari=men^ and, as Amnmpi wbb not a 
native name, they may have been so called in the 
time of Herodotus. The name, however, by which 
they are known to their neighbours is Tsheremis. 
Tlieir locality is the left hank of the Middle Volga, 
in tlie governments of Kasan, Simbirsk, and Saratov; 
a locality which is sufficiently near the gold districts 
of the Uralian Range, to fulfil the conditions of the 
Herodotean account, wliicli places them north of the 
Issedones (themselves north of the Scythae, or 
Skoloti), and south of the Grypes. The Tsiieremiss 
belong to the Ugrian family ; they have no appear- 
ance of being a recent pe.ople ; neither is there any 
reason to assume the extinction of the Herodotean 
Arimaspi. Lastly, the name by which they were 
known to the Greeks of Olbiopolis, is likely to be 
tlie name (allondng for change of form) by which 
they are known to the occupants of the same parts 
at present. [R. G. L.] 

ARIMATHEA, “A city of the Jews” (Luke, 
xxiii. 51), placed by St. Jerome near Diospolis or 
Lydda {Epitaph. Pmd.\ which would conespond 
very well with the situation of Ramleh, where a late 
tradition finds the city of Joseph of Arimathea. The 
arguments against this hypothesis are fully stated by 
Dr, Robinson. {Palestine, vol. iii. pp. 33, &:c.) He . 
concludes that its site has not yet been identified^ , 
Some writers identify it with Rama. [G. W.] 
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^ARTMIHIJM CEplpivop: Etk Anmmcns\s:Pi-- 
one of the most important and celebrated 
cities of Umbria, situated on the coast of the Adriatic 
close to the mouth of the river Ariminns, from wdiich 
it derived its name (Rest. «. u,), and only about 
9 miles S. of the Rubicon which formed the boundary 
of Cisalpine Gaul. Strabo tells ns that it was ori- 
ginally an Umbrian city (v. p. 217.): it must have 
passed into the hands of the Senonian Gauls during 
the time that they possessed the whole of this tract 
between the Apennines and the sea: but we have no 
mention of its name in histoiy previous to the year 
B. c. 268, when the Romans, who had expelled the 
Senones from all this part of Italy, established a 
colony at Ariminum. (Liv. Epit. xv.; Eutrop. ii. 16 ; 
Veil. Rat. i. 14; Strab. I c.) The position of this 
new settlement, close to the extreme verge of Italy 
towards Cisalpine Gaul, and just at the point where 
the last slopes of the Apennines descend to the 
Adriatic and bound the great plains which extend 
from thence without interroption to the Alps, ren- 
dered it a military post of the highest importance, 
and it was justly considered as the key of Cisalpine 
Gaul on the one side, and of the eastern coast of 
Italy on the other. (Strab. v. p. 226; Pol. iii. 61.) 
At the same time its port at the mouth of the river 
maintained its communications by sea with the S, of 
Italy, and at a later period with the countries on the 
opposite side of the Adriatic. 

The importance of Ariminum was still further 
increased by the opening in e.c. 221 of the Via 
Flaminia wliich led from thence direct to Rome, 
and subsequently of the Via Aemilia (b. c. 187) 
which established a direct communication with Pla- 
centia. (Liv. Epit. XX. xxxix. 2.) Hence we find 
Ariminum repeatedly playing an important part in 
Roman history. As early as b. c. 225 it was oecu- 
i pied by a Roman aimy during the Gaulish wai': in 
B. C. 218 it was the place upon which Sempronius 
directed his legions in order to oppose Hannibal in 
Cisalpine GcUil ; and throughout the Second Punic 
War it was one of the points to which the Romans 
attached the greatest strategic importance, and wiiicli 
they rarely failed to guard with a considerable army. 
(Pol. ii. 23, iii. 61, 77; Liv. xxi. 51, xxiv. 44.) It 
is again mentioned as holding a similar place during 
the Gallic war in b. c. 200, as well as in the civil 
wars of Sulla and Marius, on which occasion it suf • 
fered severely, for, having been occupied by Carbo, it 
was vindictively plundered by Sulla. (Liv. xxxi. 10, 
21; Appian. B. €. 1 67, 87, 91; Cic. Verr. i. 14.) 
On the outbreak of hostilities between Caesar and 
Pompey, it was the first object of the former to make 
himself master of Ariminum, from whence he directed 
his subsequent operations both against Etrm'ia and 
Picenum, (Caes. B. C. i. 8, 1 1 ; Piut. Caes. 32 ; Cic. 
ad Fam. xvi. 12 ; Appian. B. C. ii. 35.) So also we 
find it conspicuous during the wars of Antonins and 
Octavius (Appian. B. C. iii. 46, v. 33); in the civil 
W’ar between Vitcliius and Vespasian (Tac. Jlist. iii. 
41, 42); and again at a much later period in the 
contest between Belisarins and the Goths. (Procop. 
B.G.il 10, 17, iii. 37, iv. 28.) 

Nor was it only in a militaiy point of vieiv that 
Ariminum was of importance. It seems to have been 
from the first a flourishing colony : and was one of 
the eighteen which inB.c. 209, notwithstanding the 
severe pressure of the Second Punic War, was still 
able to furnish its quota of men and money, (Liv. 
xxvii. 10.) It was indeed for a time reduced to a 
state of inferiority by Sulla, as a punishment for the 
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support it had afforded to liis enemies. (Cic,pro Caec, 
35 : for the Tarious explanations which have been 
driven of this much disputed passage see Savigny, 
mlschte Schriftm, vol. i. p. 18, &c. and j^Iarquardt, 
Ilandbuch der Mom. AltertMmer^ voL iii. p. 39- — 
41.) But notwithstanding this, and the heavy cala- 
mity which it had previously suffered at his hands, 
it appears to have quickly revived, and is mentioned 
in B. c. 43 as one of the richest and most Nourishing 
cities of Italy, (Appian, B. C. iv. 3.) At that period 
its lands were poitioned out among the soldiers of 
the Triumvirs ; hut Augustus afterwards atoned for 
this injustice by adorning it with many splendid 
public works, some of which are still extant : and 
though we hear but little of it during the Roman 
empire, its continued importance throughout that 
period, as well as its colonial rank, is attested by i 
innumerable inscriptions. (Orell, Inscr. 80, 3049, 
3174, &;c.; Pirn. iii. 15. s. 20.) After the fall of 
the Western Empire it became one of the cities of the 
Peiitapolis, which continued subject to the Exarchs 
of Ravenna until the iirvasion of the Lombards at the 
dose of tiro 6th century. 

Pliny tells us that Ariiniiinm wns situated between i 
the two rivers Ariminus aird ArursA. The former, 
at the mouth of wdiich was situated the port of 
Ariminum (Strab. v. p. 217) is now called the : 
recdiki^ and flows under the walls of the town on j 
the N. side. The Aprusa is probably the trifling 
streanr now called Ama^ immediately S. of Mimini. 
In the new division of Italy under Augustus the 
limits of the 8th region (Gallia Cispadana) were 
extended as far as the Aiimiims, but the city of 
Ariminum seems to have been also included in it, 
though situated on the S. side of that river. (Plin. 
t c.; Ptol. iii, 1. § 22.) The modern city of Mimini 
still r^huns two strikirrg monuments of its ancient 
grandeur. The first is the Roman bridge of five 
arches over the Ai’iminus by wiiich the town is 
approached on thelSf.: this is built entirely of marble 
and in the best style of arcliitectnre : it was erected, 
as we learn from the inscription still remaining on 
it, by Augustus, but completed by Tiberias: and is 
still, both from its perfect preservation and the beauty 
of its construction, the most striking monument of its 
class which remains in Italy. On the opposite side 
of the town the gate leading to Pesaro is a trium- 
phal arch, erected in hoirour of Augustus: it is built 
like the bridge, of white marble, of the Corinthian 
order, and in a very pure style of architecture, though 
partially disfigured by some later additions. (Eustace, 
Classical Tour^ vol. i. pp. 281, 282 j Rampoidi,i)fe. 
Corogr, vol. iii. p. 594. The inscriptions are given 
by ]\[uratoii, p. 2006 ; and Orelli, 604.) A kind 
of pedc-stal in the centre of the town, with a spurious 
inscription, pretends to be the Sufjgcstimfvom. which 
Caesar Iraraiigucd his troops at Ariminum, after 
the passage of tiro Rubicon. 

The, coins of Ariminum wdiich bear the Latin 
legend Ari.u belong to the period of the Roman 
eolnnv. [E. H. B.] 

AhTMPHAEL [Argipi^vki.] 

AKIKOHL a tribe of the Taurt, according to 
Amtnianns Marcellinus (xxii, 8. s. 33). [P. S.] 

ARIOLA, in Gallia, is placed by the Antonine 
It in, on the road from Duroeortorum {Mheims), 
liirongh Tull urn (Totd)^ to Divodiirum (J/ete). 
But geographers do not agree about the place. 
Wak'ken.‘u-.’r makes it to be JIo? 2 i Garni^ D’Anville 
fixes it a place called VroiL {_G. L.j 

AKiOUGA. 1. A station and village on the 


APJUS. 

road over the Graian Alps, immediately at tire foot 
of Ike passage of the mountain itself. The Tabula, 
in which alone the name occurs, places it 6 M. P. 
from the station on the summit ci' the pass (in Al}.e 
Graia), and 16 from Arebiigium ; but this last dis- 
tance is greatly overstated, and should certain!}^ be 
corrected into 6, as the distances in the Table would 
in this case coincide with those in the Itinerary, 
wdiieh gives 24 miles in all from Arebiigium (Pre 
SL JDidiej''') to Beipntrum (^Bourg St J/aarkr), 
and this is jnst about the trutli. Aiiolica probalily 
oecuj>ied the same site as La TuUlc, in the first 
little plain or opening of the valley which occurs on 
the descent into Italy. Tiro name is erroneously 
given as Artoltca in the older editions of the Ta- 
bula, but the original has Ariolica. [E. H. 11] 

2. A station in Gallia, is placed in the Tables on 
the road from Urba {Orhe\ in the Pays do Yaud in 
Switzerland, to Vesontio (Bemnqon) in France, and 
seems to represent Pmtarlier on the Dotihs; but 
the distances in the Antonine Itin. do not agree with 
the real distances, and D’Anville resorts to a trans- 
position of the numbers, as he docs occasionally in 
^ other cases. The Theodosian Tab, names the place 
i Abrolica,^ — possibly an en*or of transcription. [G.L.] 

I 3. [Ardelica.] 

I ARIS Pidhimd)^ a tributary of the Pa- 

: misus in Messenia. (Paris, iv. 31. §2; Leake, 

' i/orm, vol. i. p. 367, &c.) 

ARIS, [Aria Civitas.] 

ARISBA (’Aptcr§n; ’Apur^atos), a towm of 
Mysia, mentioned by Homer (ft ii. 837), in tlio 
same line with Sextus and Abydus. It was (Stepli, 
B. s. V. ’Apicr^n) between Percotc and Abydos, a 
colony of Mytilene, foiinderl by Scamnndrius and 
Ascanius, son of Aeneas ; and on the river Scilieis, 
suppsed to be the 3Iotissa-chai ; the village of 
Alonssa may represent Arisba. The army of Alex- 
ander mustered here after crossing the Hellespont. 
(Aman, A7zah. i. 12.) Wiien the wandering Galli 
passed over into Asia, on the invitation of Attains, they 
occupied Arisba, but were soon defeated (e.c. 216) 
by King Frusias. (Pol. v. Ill) In Strabo’s time 
(p. 590) the place w^as almost forgotten. There 
are coins of Arisbe of Trajan’s time, and also autono- 
mous coins. 

There was an Arisba in Le.sbos, which Herodotus 
(i. 151) speaks of as being taken by the Methym- 
naeL (Comp. Steph. B. s. r. ’Apt ergr?.) Pliny (v. 31) 
says it w’as destroyed by an earthquake. [G.L.] 

ABTSTERAE (’Apxrrrepa/), a small island off 
the coast of Troezenia, near the Scyilaeum promon- 
tory. (Pans. ii. 34. § 8; Plin. iv. 12. s. 19.) 

ABISTOHAUTAE. [Pellene.] 

ARl'TIUM PRAETOKIXJM (’Apkiov, Ptol. ii. 
5. § 7 : Sahatierra or Benevente), a town of Lusi- 
tania, on the high road from Olisipo (^Lishoyi) to 
Emerita (ff/cnW«), 38 M. ?. from the former. (It. 
Ant p. 418; Geog. Mav, iv, 44.) [P. S.] 

ARIUS (d ’Apidy, Strab. pp. 515, 518; ’'Apetoy, 
Arrian, iv, 6 ; ’Apetay, Ptol. vi. 17. § 2 ; 'Appiavds, 
Bionys. Perieg- v. 1098; Anus, Plin. vi. 23. 8.25; 
Ariiis, Ammian. xxiii. 6), the only river of Aria (now 
the lleri Mud). It rises at Obeli in the Paropamisan 
Miountain.s, and having run w^esterly by Ilerdt, turns 
to the KW., and is lost in the Sands. (EI]>hinstone, 
KSulfi. p. 155.). Strabo and Arrian both stated 
that it W'as io.'t in the Sands. Ptolemy, on the 
other hand, gave it two arms, of w'hich the w’estei'n 
flowed from tlic Sariplu mountains, and the eastern 
fi-om the PuropauiLus ; and made it tenuiiiate in a 
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lake, confounding it (as Eennell, Kinneir and Man- 
nert have done) with the /"erm/i which does 
fall into the Lake Zarah. (Wilson, Ariamy p. 150 ; 
Kinneir, Mem. of Afap of Persia^ p. 172.) [V.] 

AKIZANTI (’ApiCaproi, Her. i. 101), one of 
the six tribes of ancient Media mentioned by Hero- 
dotus. The name is derived from the Sanscrit 
Zantu “of noble race.” (Bopp, Vergl, GrPi. p. 213.) 
Chiysantas (Xpvadpras^ Xen, Cgrop. ii. B. § 5) is 
a name of similar origin and signification. [V.] 

Al\ MENE(’Apjaey7? or 'Appivt] ; Eth. Apjuej/aws). 
Stoplianns (s. v. ’Apg.evr)') observes that Xenophon in 
the Anabasis (vi. 1. § 15) writes it ^Appijpr} (pta 
Tov ij), Tlie Ten Thousand on their return anchored 
their ships here, and sta 3 ^ed five days. The place 
belonged to the Sinopians. It was 50 stadia West 
of Sinope (Sinab), and had a port. (Strab. p. 545.) 
A small river, named Ocliosbanes by Marcian (p. 72), 
and named also Oclithoinancs in the Anonymous 
Periplus, and Ocheraenus by Scylax, falls into the 
harbour. [G. L.] 

AEME'NIA Qhpjx^vlai Eth. ^Appiptos, Arme- 
nius, Armeniacus). There is so much difficulty in 
fixing the natural limits of the country designated 
by this name, that its political boundaries have been 
exposed to contiiural changes. 

If taken in the most comprehensive sense, the 
Euphrates may he considered as forming the central 
line of the country known to the ancients as Ar- 
menia, E. of this river it extended as far as the 
Caspian Sea, and again W., over a part of what is 
usually considered as Asia Minor. The fonner of 
these two great portions was almost universally 
known as Armenia Major, and the latter w^ent under 
the title of Armenia Minor. 

The native and Byzantine historians make use of 
many subdivisions, the names of which they men- 
tion ; hut the Greek and Eoman geographers confine 
tliemselves to those two great divisions originally 
made, it would seem, by the successors of Alexander 
the Great. (Ptol. v. 7. § 13 ; PHn. vi. 9.) 

In the Scriptures there is no allusion to Armenia 
by name, thougli we meet with the following Hebrew 
designations, referring to it either as a wdiole, or 
to particular districts. (1.) Togarmah, a name 
which not only appears in the Ethnographic table 
in Genesis (x. 3; comp. I Ckron. i. 6), but also in 
Ezekiel (xxriii. 6), wdiere it is classed along with 
Goiner, and (xxvii. 14) by the side of Meshech and 
Tubal. It is curious enough that the national tra- 
ditions speak of one common progenitor of this name. 
However little credit may be assigned to the Armenian 
Chronicles, as regards the remote period of their his- 
tory, there can be little question but that the Togarruah 
of Scripture belongs to this country. (2.) Aha rat, 
the land upon tlie mountains of which the Ark 
rested {Gen. viii. 4); to which the sons of Scnac- 
clieril) fled after murdering their father (2 Kings, 
xix. 37 ; Isa. xxxvii. 38); and one of the kingdoms 
summoned along with Jlinni and Ashkenas to arm 
£ig;dnst Babylon (.7e?% li. 27). The province of 
Ararat lay in the centre of the kingdom, and was 
according to the native historian, hToses of Chorene 
{Nistor. Ar-men. ii. c, 6, p. 90), divided into twenty 
provinces. (3.) Mixisii, cited above (Jer. 1. c.), 
and probably the same as the Minyas, with regard 
to which and the accompanying traditions about 
the Deluge Josephus (A 1 . § 6) quotes Nicholas 
of Damascus. (Kosenraiillcr, BM. Alt. voL L pt. i. 
p.2r>i). 

Herodotus (v. 52) n>presents Armenia as having 
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Cilicia for its border on the W., being separated 
from this country by the Euphrates. Towards the 
N. it included the sources of the same river 
(i.TSO). The limits to the S. and E. were not 
ffistinctly defined^ probably Mount l^Iasius separated 
it from Mesopotamia, and Mount Ararat from the 
country of the Saspires, who occupied the valley 
traversed by the Araxes. (Kennel, Geog. JSerocl, 
vol. i. p, 360.) 

In Strabo (xi. p. 527) Armenia is bounded to the 
S. by Meropotamia and the Taurus; on the E. by 
Great Media and Atropatene; on the N. by the 
Ibei'es and Albani, with Mounts Parachoatras and 
Caucasus; on the W. by the Tibareni, Mts. Pa- 
ryadres and Skydises as jflir as the Lesser Armenia, 
and the country on the Euphrates which separated 
Armenia from Cappadocia and Commagene. Strabo 
(p. 530) quotes Theophanes for the statement that 
Armenia was 100 schoeni in breadth, and 200 
sehoeni in length ; the schoenus here is reckoned at 
40 stadia. He objects to this admeasurement, and 
assigning the same number of schoeni to its length, 
aljows 50 for its breadth. Neither statement, it 
need hardly be said, is correct (see Groskurd’s note); 
as at no period was its superficies so extended as 
Theophanes or Strabo would make it. The rough 
and inaccurate statements of Pliny (I c.), and Justin 
(xlli. 2) are equally wide of the truBi. 

In a natural division of the country Armenia 
takes its place as belonging to the N. Highlands of 
the gigantic plateau of iTan, extending in the form 
of a triangle between the angles of three seas, the 
Caspian, the Black Sea, and the Gulf of Scanderoon, 
This great separate mass forms an elevated plateau, 
from which the principal mountains, rivers and val- 
leys of W. Asia diverge towards the four seas at the 
furthermost extremities. Its plains rise to 7,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and the highest summits 
of Mt. Ararat, which overiop the plains, attain the 
height of 17,260 English feet. If we look at the 
more striking objects, — the mountains, it will he 
seen that several great branches quit the high land 
about the springs of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
take different directions ; but chiefiy E. S. and W. 
from the summits of Ararat. Ararat, the common 
root from which these branches spring, raises its 
snow-clad summits in a district nearly equidistant 
from the Black and Caspian Seas. The larger plain 
10 miles in width at the base of the mountmn, is 
covered with lava, and the formation of the mass 
itself indicates the presence of that volcanic agency 
wliich caused the great earthquake of 1840, Two 
vast conical peaks rising far above all others in 
the neighbourhood, form the great centre of the 
“Mountains of Ararat,” the lower one is steeper 
and more pointed than the higher, from which it is 
separated by a sloping plain on the NW. side. Tlie 
ascent of the greater one is easier, and the summits 
have been, in efiect, gained by the German traveller 
Parrot. 

The difficulties of the ascent are considerable, and 
have given rise to the local and expressive name, of 
AgJiri Tdgh, or painful mountain. Though a vol- 
cano, it has no crater, and bears no evidence of any 
recent eruption ; it is, however, composed entirely 
of volcanic matter, — consisting of different varieties 
of igneous rocks. It seems to be a subaqueous 
volcano of extreme antiquity, retaining no taces of 
the movements by which its materials have been 
brought into their present position. . 

The first of the numerous chains which descend 
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from tiiitj culminating point of the whole system, is j 
the elevated range, forming the backbone of the 
Assyrian mount ains, which, with its principal mmi- 
hcations, is the seat of the valleys, containing a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the countij. This 
ridge nms from the slopes of Mt. Ararat at its 
northern extremity, in a SSE* direction between the 
Lakes of Van and Urumi^ah, along the W. side of 
Azerbaijan, the ancient Atropatene, to the extre- 
mity of the province. This main range of Kurdistan 
h identified with the chain which Strabo (p. 522) 
says some called the Gordyaean Monntaiiis, and to 
wjiich Mt. Masius belongs, having on the S. the 
cities of Nisibis and Tigranocerta. It is composed 
of red sandstone and basalt, terminating in needle 
points at a considerable elevation, while the irregular 
sides are frequently wmoded, and form basins or 
amphitheatres. From this chain branches diverge 
towards the W. These assume the ftjrra of an acute 
triangle, which has its apex W. of the Euphrates, : 
its base resting on the Kzirdist-dn range, while its 
sides are formed by portions of the ranges of Tauras 
and Antitaurus. The S. branches constitute what 
was properly called the Taurus, and those to the N. 
the Antitaurus. Antitaurus extends from the ben- 
ders of Commagene (El JBostan), and Melitene 
(MdlatiyaK) towards the N., enclosing Sophene in 
a valley between it and Taurus Proper. (Sfrab. xi. 
p. 521.) This statement corresponds with the de- 
scription of the range running W. from Mt. Ararat 
in two parallel chains to Deyddin, where it separates 
into several branches, the upf^r one taking a general 
W. direction, having to the northward the great 
abutments of Aliges-Beg, Keban-Tdgh, Kat-Tdgh, 
with others, the Faryadres and mountains of the 
Moschi of Strabo (1. c.). At Deyddin, the S, chain 
of the Antitaurus bifurcates ; the N. branch taking 
the upper portion of the Murdd; and the lower 
range, enclosing the S. side of the valley. In these 
different ridges limestone and gypsum prevail, with 
basalt and other, volcanic rocks. It separates Ar- 
menia from Mesopotamia, and also Aeisilene from 
Sophene. (Strab. xi. pp. 521, 527.) Near tlie S. 
extremity of the main ridge of Kurdistan, the range 
designated Taurus Proper diverges from the Zagros 
in two almost parallcd lines, and divides Sophene 
and part of Armenia from Mesopotamia. (Strab, 
p. 522.) The formation is chiefly of limestone, 
with red sandstone, conglomerate, and occasionally 
jasper ; conical bare summits, with irregular sides 
intersected by deep valleys, less or more peopled, am 
the characteristics of that portion of the range of 
Tauras which lies E. of the river Tigris. In cross- 
itig Upper Mesopotamia the Taurus is more rocky 
and less continuous than before, — and at Mdrdin 
tlie heiglit of the limestone summit of Mount l^Iasius 
scarcely exceeds 2,300 feet. It appears from the 
iiR'cstigations of recent travellers, that the whole 
tract of coimtry comprehended between the Euxine 
and Caspian iSeas exhibits the phenomena of volcanic 
action. It- has been conjectured that tliis region, at 
a period not very reniole, geologically spctiking, was 
at one time covered witli water, which formed a vast 
inland sea, of wliiefi the Caspian and other large- 
sheets of water ai’e the remnants. The first move- 
ment ludongs to the Jura limestone, or oolitic series; 
a subsequent depositioji of schistose and arenaceous 
sands then took plmaq wdiidi, from the fossils they 
contain, are identified ■with the cretaceous and green 
sand.'?tnne formations. This country must have then 
presented the piedure of a narrow scu, bounded on 
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the H. by the chain belonging to the chalk fonriation, 
and to the S. by the Jura limestone range, the result 
Of the previous uiiheaval. At this epoch the vol- 
canic eruptions began wAich have so much modified 
the smTace of the country. The eruption of these 
masses, besides filling up valleys, has in other parts 
of the chain formed great circular basins, or “ am- 
phitheatres,” — some of which now exist as ]ake,s, 
while others have been filled up with tertiary de- 
posits, showing the prior date of the volcanic rocks 
by which they are encircled. Belonging to these is 
the volcanic lake of SemngJia, supjsoscd to be tlie 
Lyehnitis (Avxdiris') of Ptolemy (v. 13. § 8) 
i 5,000 feet from the sea, surrounded by trap and 
' porphyiy formations. SMh of this lake is tlie great 
I volcanic amphitheatre of Central Armenia, coin- 
! posing a circus of several conical mountains con- 
I taining craters. As the lakes of Vifn and Vru- 
I mtyah have no outlet it may be conjectured that 
I they were produced in the same manner, lii ad- 
dition to this the basin of Central Armenia contains 
vast deposits of rock-salt, a further proof of the 
existence of a great salt lake. (Daubeny on Vol- 
canoes, lu S&Q,') 

The high mountains, and the snows vith which 
they are covered, arc the feeders of a considerable 
number of rivers. The elevated plateau, which 
extends from the base of Mt. Ararat into N. Ar- 
menia (Kw'distdn), and part of Asia hlirior, contains 
the sources of these great channels of communication 
fitim Armenia to the several nations of Europe and 
Asia. 1. The Halts has its som'ces at two places, 
both of which are much further to the E. than 
generally represented on maps. Of the.se sources 
the most northern are on the sides of Gcmin Belt- 
Tagh, but the others are on the W. slopes of the 
Paryadres or Kara -Bel group, which separates the 
springs of this river from those of the Eujihrates, 
[Halts.] 

2. The Araxes, which rises nearly in the centre 
of tlie space between the E. and W, branches of the 
Euphrates, and takes a SE. course till it is joined 
by the Cyrus- [Ara.xes ; Ctrus.] 

3. The Acampsis ; Jordh, Arrian, 

Perqdm ,* Plin. vi. 4), unites the waters on the N. 
and W. sides of the mountains, containing the sources 
of the Cyiuis, Araxes, Harpasus and W. Euphrates, 
W’hich serve ati drains to the valleys on the opposite 
sides of the chain. It bounds Colchis to the W., 
and is probably the Bathys, which, according to 
Pliny (vi. 4), is a river of Colcliis. 

4. The Tigris (Tiypis} has in Central Annenia 
two principal sources, both of wliich spring from 
the S. slope of the Antitaurus, near those of the 
Araxes and Euphrates, and not tar from those of 
the Halys. [Tigris.] 

5. The Ceutrites (KcrrpirTjs), mentioned hy 
Xenophon (Anab. iv. 3. § 1), as dividing Armenia 
from the country of the Carduchi, is identified wdlh 
the BnktdnchVi, a considerable affluent of the Tigris. 

6. The Euphrates, wliich is, in fact, the con- 
fluence of the two great streams, the Murddcim 
and the Kara Su, has two great sources in the 
Annenian mountains. [Euphrates.] 

Among the lakes of Armenia is that of Aesexe 
QApffTjvi]: Van), situated in the S. of the country 
towards the Tigris. Ptolemy calls it Arsissa (/. c.), 
and it also tvent by the name of Thospites. Sepa- 
rated from it to the E. by a chain of hills lies tlie 
lake Mantiane (Mavnarij: Urum/yah) of Strabo 
(p. 529), probably the same as the Lake of Siiaiita 
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of wliicii tlic same author speaks in Ills description 
of Atropatene (p. 523). Near Eriucm lies the Lake 
Goutchka, or Sevangka, ■\vliicli has alreadj' been 
mentioned, and identified with the Lyclinltis of Pto- 
lemy (v. 13). 

Owing to the height of the table-land and the 
extreme elevation of the mountains the temp^ature 
of Armenia is much lower than that of other re^ons 
situated on the same parallel of latitude. The 
thousands of tributary streams which feed its large 
rivers carry fertility in every direction through its 
valleys. Its rich pastime lands wm*e famous for 
their horses. “ Horses from the house of Togarmah” 
are enumerated by Ezekiel (xxvii. 14), among other 
articles brought for sale, or exchanged at Tyi'e. 
Strabo (p. 529) praises the breed, and states that 
the Araieriian satrap presented the king wdth 20,000 
young horses at the annual feast of Mithra. Strabo 
(1. c.), and Pliny (xxxvii. 23), notice the wealth of 
Arnienia in the precious stones and metals ; Strabo, 
in particular, speaks of gold mines at a place called 
Kainlala in the countiy of Hyspiratis, probably in 
the N. of Armenia, between the rivers Kur and 
Phasis, which were worked by the natives at the 
time of Alexander’s expedition. The same author 
infonns us that I^ompeius demanded, as a contri- 
bution from Annenia, 6,000 talents of silver. And 
we are told that the Romans, on reducing this to 
one of their provinces, earned king Alavasdus to 
Rome in golden fetters. (Philost. Vita Apollon, 
ii. 4.) According to Pliny (I, <?.) the whole region 
was divided into 120 praefectui'es, or (rr parity m, 
Ptolemy gives the names of twenty-one of these sub- 
divisions ; Strabo and Tacitus also mention certain 
names. The native liistorian, Moses of Chorene, 
divides Armenia Major into fifteen provinces, and 
187 subdivisions. St. Martin (Mem. mr XArmme., 
vol. i. p. 64) enumerates and gives the names of 
the larger hvisions. Malte-Brun (Geog. Univer- 
sellOf vol. iii. p. 120) has a table of these divisions 
and subdivisions, and compares them with those 
known to the Greeks and Romans. As may be sup- 
posed there is considerable uncertainty in making 
out and explaining the presumed correspondence. 
The difficulty is increased from the circumstance 
that at no period w'as the whole of this region com- 
prised under one government ; and in the course of 
its histoiy we find its limits exposed to continual 
cliangcs. At the present day Annenia is divided 
among Persia, Russia and Turkey, Mount Ararat 
forming, as it w’ere, the central boundaiy stone to : 
these three empires. 

The Armenians belong to the Indo-European ' 
race ; their dialect is allied to the most ancient Ian- ■ 
guage of the Arian family : while their early tra- : 
ditions connect tliem with the history of the Medes 
and Persians, they <arc a branch of the stock of the 
people of Iran, though separated from them at an 
early period. (Prichard, Naf. Hist, of Man^ p. 178; 
comp. Ritter, ErdJkmuU^ vol. x. p 577.) Xenophon 
(Anal. iv. 5. § 25) describes tlie villages of Armenia, 
winch are still built exactly in the same manner. | 
(Kinneir, T^mv. in Arnmnia^ p. 487.) The houses i 
w'cre under ground ; the mouth resembling that of a 
W’cll, hut spacious below; there was an entrance .dug 
for the cattle, but the inhabitants descended by 
hahicrs. In these houses were goats, sheep, cows, and 
fowls, with their young. There was also wheat and 
haii(,y, vegetables and beer in jars, iii' which the malt 
itself floated even with the brims of the vessels, and 
with it reeds or straw's, some large and others small, 
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without joints, These, w^hen any one w’as thirsty, 
he was to take into Ms mouth, and suck ; the liquor 
was strong, and exceedingly pleasant to those who 
were used to it. The same author speaks of the 
intense cold. Plutarch (LuculL 32), in his account 
of the invasion of Ai-menia by Liicullus, states that 
before the close of the autumnal equinox the w'eather 
became as severe as in the midst of winter; the 
whole country w'as covered with snow”, the livers 
were frozen ; and at night the aiuny wms compelled 
to encamp in damp muddy spots, ivet with melting 
snow. The religion of Armenia appears to have 
been made up of elements derived partly from the 
doctrine of Zoroaster, partly from Eastern Nature- 
worship, with certain rites of Scythian origin. 
Their chief deity wms Aramazt, the Ormuzd of the 
Magian system, but their temples were crowded 
vpith statues, and their altars reeked with animal 
sacrifices; usages revolting to the purer Magianism 
of Persia. The Babylonian impersonation of the 
passive principle of generation, Anaites or Anahid, 
was one of their most celebrated divinities ; and at 
the funeral of their great Idng Artaces, many persons 
had immolated themselves, after the Scythian or 
Getic custom, upon his body, (Milman, Hist, of 
Christ vol. ii. p, 320 ; Chamich, AvdalVs Trans. 
vol, i. p. 145.) It has now been satisfactorily 
showm that Amnenia w^as tlie first nation which 
embraced Christianity as the religion of the king, 
the nobles, and the people; and the remark of Gibbon 
(^Vindication^ Misc. Works ^ vol. iv. p. 577), that 
the renowned Tiridates, the hero of the East, may 
dispute with Constantine the honour of being the 
first sovereign who embraced the Christian religion,” 
placed beyond all question. About a. d. 276^ the 
king Tiridates, of the race of the Arsacidae, was 
converted by St. Gregoiy, sumamed the Illuminator 
(Diet, of Biog. s . «?.), like Irimself of the race of the 
Arsacidae, hut descended from a collateral branch of 
that family, which had long occupied the throne of 
Persia. (St. Martin, Add. to Le Beau^ Bist du 
Bas-Einpire, vol. i. p. 76 ; Mem. sur VArmeniCj 
vol. i. p. 305.) In A. D. 311 Tiridates had to sus- 
hiin a war against the Emperor Maximinus, in con- 
sequence of the hatred of the latter against Chris- 
tianity. (Euseb. II. E, ix. 8.) During the early 
ages of the Empire Armenia was always an object 
of open struggle or secret intrigue between the con- 
flicting pow'ers of Parthia and Rome. Every suc- 
cessful invasion, or other means by which Persian 
predominance in Armenia was established, w'as the 
signal for the* most cruel and bloody persecutions, 
which wmre endured with the most Christian and 
patriotic heroism by this unhappy people. The 
Vartobed, or patriarch of Armenia, fell the first 
victim to the sivord of the Persian, and was also the 
first to raise the standard of independence. The 
melancholy acknowledgment must, hoivever, be made 
that the Gospel did not triumph unaccompanied by- 
persecution on the part of the Christians. The 
province of Dara, the sacred region of the Arme- 
nians, crowded wdth their national temples, made a 
stern and resolute resistance. The priests fought 
for their ancient faith, and it w'as only by the sw’ord 
that churches could be established in that district. 

An interesting picture of the religious wars which 
were waged in Armenia is given in the History of 
Vartan. (Trans, hy C. F. Nmmann.') The Ar- 
menian church adopted the doctrines of Eutyclies 
and the Moiiopliysites, or Jacobites, as they w'ere 
called, after the revival of their opinions in the 6th 
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century, under Jacob Baradoeus, bishop of Edessa, 
to which it continues to adhere. 

Little or no weight is to be attached to the 
accounts which the Greek and Roman writeiu give 
of the origin of the Armenians. HercMlotiis (vii. 73), 
in mentioning the fact that a bexly of this people 
sensed in the araiy of Xerxes, expresses Ms opinion 
tl'iat the Armenians were a colony of Phrygians, 
According to others they are to be considered of 
Thessalian origin. (Strab. pp. .003, 630 ; Justin, 
slii. 3 ; Tuc. A?m. vi. 34.) The history of the 
Armenian nation, though not so important or so 
interesting as that of other Eastern kingdoms, should 
be studied for the light it throws upon the great 
empires, which successively established themselves 
in this region. 

This country has been the scene of almost con- 
tinual wars, either when its kings defended their 
independence against Persians, Greeks, Arabs and 
others, or when they stood passive spectators of the 
g;reat struggles wliich were to deciefe the fate of 
Asia. Piussing over Tigraiies, the national hero and 
friend of Cyrus the Elder (DkL of Biog. vol. iii. 
p. 1129), we hnd but little mention of Armenia till 
the death of Alexander the Great in the Greek his- 
torians, though from this period to that of the esta- 
blishment of ihe dynasty of the Arsaeidae, recourse 
must bo had to thorn, as the national chroniclers m-e 
silent on the histoiy of this epocdi. A Persian, 
named Silithrencs, was appointed govenior by the 
]tIac(?donian coiK[ucTor. (Arrian, AMih, iii. 16.) 
Availing themselves of the dissensions betw'een the 
generals of Alexander, the Anneiiians tlirovv off the 
yoke under Ardoates (e.c, 317). hut after his death 
were com^ielled to submit to the Seleucidae. Subse- 
quently (b. c. 190), two Annenian nobles, Artaxias 
and Zariadris, taking advantage of the moment, 
when Antiochus the Great had been defeated by the 
Romans, freed their country from tlie dominion of 
the Syrian kings. And it was at this time that the i 
coimtry was divided into the two kingdoms of Ar- 
menia i\Iajor and Armenia Jlinor, Artaxias became 
king of Ararenia hlajor, and Zariadris of Armenia 
!Minor. The Sophenian Artanes, or Arsaces, a de- 
scendant of Zariadris, was con({uered, and deposed 
by Tigranes, the king of Armenia Major, who thus 
became ruler of the two Annenias. (Strab, xi. 
pp. 528,531.) The descendants of Artaxias reigned 
in xirmenia till their conquest by the Arsaeidae, and 
tlie establishment of the kings of that family. For 
the histoiy of Annenia under the dynasty of the 
Arsaeidae, from b. c. 149 to A, B. 428, lull par- 
ticulars are given in the Dkt. of Biog, (voL i. 
IK 361, scq.), with an account of the dynasties, 
which for a period of almost a thousand: years 
reigned in tiiis country after tlie fall of the Ar- 
sachhie. TIji.s later lii>toiy, till the death of the 
last king of Armenia, at Paiis, A.i>. 1393, has been 
<hd ailed by vSt. Slarliii, along with chronological 
tables and lists of the different kings and patriarchs. 

Ptolemy (1. c,) gives a list of Annenian towns, 
mo.st of which are never met with in history, and 
their remains unlmowm. The towns W'hich are 
known in connection with the writers of Greece 
and Rome cere; Autaxata, or Artaxiasata ;■ Ti- 
en axoceuta ; Tiikoinisioi'OLis ; Gahcathio- 
t’KUTA ; Au.mosata ; Autageiua ; NaxuAna ; 
Mi>nrN0A; Buaxa; Bizabda; Amida. (Ritter, 
Toh X. ; St. IMartin, Mem, sur TAr- 
mfuie; Chcciiey, A'yirJ. KuphraL vol- i.; lunneir, 
Jtfitioln if tke IXri'hin Empire^ mid Tmi'ela 
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m Armenia; Morier, Travels in Persia^ vol. i. % 
Ker Porter, Travels; London Journal^ Geog. vols.iii. 
vi. X.; Grote’s Greece^ ix. p. 157. [E. B. J.] 

ARME'NIAE PYLAE QApgevmv likXaC), the 
Armenian gates of Eratosthenes (Strab. ii. p. 80), 
are identified by modern geographers with Gergen 
KaTah'siy at the foot of the Taurus. The Euphrates, 
sweeping round through !Mount Taurus, a few miles 
above JDiruko, attains at that point its most easterly 
curve, rolls over rapids immediately above the village 
so named, and then turning again heluw the clitf of 
\ the castle of Gevgm.^ pa^'i^es through a very narrow 
' gorge above 400 feet in depth. This is the second 
repulse the river meet.s with, as the fir.=:t is placed at 
Tomisa (Tohlmia-Sii). (Ritter, Erdhunde, vol. x. 
p. 985.) The beds in the lownr valley consist of 
red sandstone and sandstone conglomerate supporting 
limestone. (Ainsw'ortli, London Gcog, Jowmal, 
vol. X. p. 333 ; Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol i. pp. 
70, 71, 293, 350.) [E.B. J.] 

ARME'NIUM ('Appenop: Magula)^ a totvn of 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, situated between Pherae and 
Larissa, near the lake Boebeis, said to have been tlie 
birthplace of Annenns, who accompanied Jason to 
Asia, and gave his name to the country of Armenia. 
It is hardly necessary to remark, that this tale, like 
so many others, arose from the accidental similarity 
of the names. “ The Magula is a circular eminence 
three qmuders of a mile in circumference, which has 
some appeanmee of having been surrounded with 
walls; and where though little is obsciwabie at pre- 
sent except broken stones and fragments of ancient 
pottery, these arc in such an abundance as leaves no 
doubt of its having been an Helienie site.” (Strab. 
xi. pp. 603, 530 ; LeMce, Northern Greece^ vol. iv. 
p.451.) 

ARMONFACUS (Tah, Pent), A'RMTJA (Plin. 
V. 3. s. 2: Mafrag), a river of Nuinidia, betw'cen 
Hippo Regius and the Tusoa. [P. S.] 

ARiMOTHCI or ARMOTHOAE CIMTAl’ES 
(Caes. B. G. v. 53), are tliose people of tlie Celtica of 
Caesar wdio occupied the coast between the Loire and 
the Seine. The name is derived from the Celtic ar, 
“ on ” or “ near,” and mor^ “ the sea.” The same ele- 
ment appears in the term Morini, who occupied the 
coast about Calais. It is likely enough, therefore, that 
Armorica had not a veiy definite geographical signi- 
fication. In the great rising of the Oalli (vii. 75) 
Caesar speaks of all the states which border on the 
ocean, and which are called, according to their cus- 
tom, Armoricae; he enumerates the Curiosolites, 
Rhedones, Ambibari, Caletes, Osismii, Lcmovices 
(as it stands in the texts), Yeneti, and LTielli. 
For Lemovices we should read Lexovii, or omit the 
name. The Caletes were on the north side of the 
Seine, in the Pays de Caux. In this passage 
Caesar does not menti<ni the Nannetes, who w'ero 
on the east side of the Loire, near the mouth. Tlie 
Ambibaii in Caesar’s list arc a doulitful name. Y"e 
must add the Abrincatui, Mdiicasse.s, Baiocasses', 
and perhaps the Corisopiti, to the list of tiie Ar- 
moric states. These states seem to have formed a 
kind of confederation in Caesar’s time, or at least to 
have been united by a common feeling of danger and 
interest. They were a maritime pe(t])lc, and com- 
manded the seas and their ports. ITie most powerful 
state was the Veneti. [Yeneti.] The name Ar- 
morica in the middle ages wus limited to Bretagne. 

Pliny (iv. 17) soys “Aquitanica, Aremorica antes 
dicta,” and ho says nothing eff the Armoricae (’ivi- 
tates of Caesar. This looks very like a blunder 
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Strabo (p. 194) niontions a division of the Belgae, 
whom he calls IlapccKeaj/Trai; and he particTilarly 
names the Veneti and Osismii. They are therefore 
the Armorici. [G-. L,’]. 

AKMO'SOTA or AKSAMO'SOTA (’Ap/zJcrota, 
Polyb. viii. 25; ^hpcra}j.6(roTa, Ptol. v. 13; Armosota, 
ITin. vi. 9 ; Arsamosata,Tac. A?i«a?.xv. 10 ; Spanheim, 
de Usu Numm. p. 903, has a coin of M. Anrelius. 
\Yith the epigraph APMACAITTHNXIN), a town of 
Armenia, situated near the Euphrates. (PlinJ.c.) In 
the times of the emperors of the East, it formed the 
therm or military district of Asmosat, which was in 
the neighbourhood of Handsith or Chauzith. (Const. 
Porpli. de Admin. Invjp. c. 50, p. 182, ed. Meurs.) 
Kitter {Erdhunde^ vol. xi, p. 107) places it in jSo- 
phene and considers that it may be re- 
presented by the modern the Tigranocerta 

of P’Anville. (Lieut. Col. Sheil, London Geog.Soc. 
vol. viii. p. 77 ; St. Martin, Mem. sur VArmenie^ 
vol. i. p. 106.) . ‘ [E.B.J.] 

ARMOZONPROM. [Harmozon.] 

AENA (^Kpvo. : Etli. Arnas-atis), a city of 
Umbria, mentioned both by Silius Italicus and 
Ptolemy, as well as by Pliny, who enumerates the 
Arnates among the inland towns of that province. 
(Sil. Ital. viii. 458; Ptol. iii. 1. § 54; Plin. iii. 14. 
s. 19.) Both Silius and Ptolemy associate it with 
Hispellum, Mevaiiia, and other cities in the w'estem 
part of Umbria; and the inscriptions discovered at 
Civitella dA'i'TW^ a small town on a hill about 5 
miles E. of Perugia, but on the opposite side of the 
Tiber, leave no doubt that this occupies the site 
of Arna. Some remains of a temple still exist 
there, and besides inscriptions, some of which attest 
its municipal raidc, numerous minor objects of 
antiquity have been discovered on the spot. (Clu- 
\Qv. Ital. p 626; Vermiglioli, DeU antica Citta 
d' Arna Umbro-Etrusca, 8vo., Perugia, 1800; 
Orell. Inscr. 90, 91.) Cluverius and others have 
supposed the Aharna, or Adharna of Livy (x. 25), 
to be the same with Arna, but this is probably a 
inistalce. [Aharna.] [E. H, B.] 

ARNA. [Xanthus.] 

ABNAE ^ Appal), a town in the Macedonian i 
Clialcidiee, a day’s march from Aulon and Bro- i 
iniscus ; but its site is uncertain. (Tliuc. iv. 103.) 
Leake supposes Amae to be the same as the place 
ea lied Calarna by Stephanus (a. v. Kdkappa), the 
existence of which neiir this part of the coast is 
shtmm by the niime Tunis Calarnaea, wliich Mela 
(ii. 3) mentions as between the Stryrnon and the 
harbour Caprus. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii* 

r- X. 

AENK CAp*'’; : Eth. ’Apvcuos). 1. The chief 
town of the Aeolian Boeotians in Thessaly, which 
^vas said to have derived its name from Arne, a 
daughter of Aeolus. (Paus. ix. 40. § 5.) The town 
was said to have been founded three generations 
betbro the Trojan war. (Diod. iv. 67.) According 
to Thucydides (i. 12) the Aeolian Boeotians were 
cxjielled from Arne by the Thessalians sixty years 
afier the Trojan war, and settled in tlie country 
called Boeotia after them ; but other writers, in- 
xvrimg the order of events, represent the Thessalian 
Arne as founded by Boeotians, who had been expelled 
from their country by the Pelasgians. (Strab. ix. 
pp. 401, 411, 413 ; Steph. B. 5. v.) K. 0. Muller 
has brought forward many reasons for believing that 
the Aeolian Boeotians occupied the centre of Thes- 
saly, and nearly the same district as tlie Thessaliotis 
of later limes; and Ids views are confirmed by 
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Leake’s discovery of the site of Cierium (Kdpiov), 
which, according to Stephanus B, (s. v. '*Apvi)) was 
identical with Arne, and which must he placed 
&t Mataringa, between the Epineus or Apidanus, 
and a tributary of that river* probably the ancient 
Curalius. For details see Cierium. (Muller, Do- 
nans, vol. ii. p. 475, seq. transi, ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 500, seq.) 

2. A town of Boeotia, mentioned by Homer (Jl. 
ii. 507), and probably founded by the Boeotians 
after their expulsion from Thessaly. Some of the 
ancients identified this Boeotian Arne with Chae- 
roneia (Paus. ix. 40. § 5), others with Acraephium 
(Strab. ix. p. 413) ; and others again supposed that 
it had been swallow'ed up by the waters of the lake 
Copais. (Strab. i. p. 59, ix. p. 413.) 

ARNEAE (‘Appeal: Eth. ^Appedr^s), a small 
city of Lycia mentioned by Capito in his Isaurica. 
(Steph. 5. ’A/)]^€aL) It is supposed to be at a 

place called Erness, in the interior of Lycia, about 
36° 26' N. latf There are said to he remains there. 
(Spratt’s Lgda, vol. i. p. 101 , and the Map.) [G.L.] 

ARNISSA (^Apj'icro-a), a town of Macedonia 
in the province Eordaea, probably in the vale of 
O^strovo, at the entrance of the pass over the moun- 
tains which separated Lyncestis from Eordaea. 
(Thuc. iv. 108; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 315, seq.) 

ARNON ('Appcbp, LXX.: Wadg-el-3Iojib), a 
river which separates Trans-Jordanic Palestine from 
Moab. (Num. xxi. 13, 26; Deut. ii. 24, iii. 8, 16; 
Josh. xii. 1 ; Isa. xvi. 2 ; Jer. xlviii. 20.) Its prin-» 
cipal source is a little to the NE. of Katrane (Burk- 
hardt, p. 373; comp. Joseph. Ant. iv. 5. §1), whence 
it pursues a circuitous coiu'se into the Dead Sea, 
flowing in a rocky bed, which in summer is almost 
dried up, but huge masses of rock tom from the 
banks mark its impetuosity during the rainy season. 
(Robinson, Pateme, vol. ii. pp. 206, 213, 569; 
Irby and Mangles, p. 461.) [E. B. J.] 

ARNUS (^A/jw Vi Amo), the principal river of 
Tuscany, and next to the Tiber the most consider- 
able river of Central Italy. Strabo describes it as 
flowing from AiTetium, and 'seems to have regarded 
it as rising near that city; but its real sources are 
nearly 30 miles further to the N., in one of the 
loftiest groups of the Tuscan Apennines, now called, 
Monte Fallerona. From thence it has a course 
nearly due S. till it approaches "within a few miles 
of Arezzo (AiTCtium), "wdieii it turns abniptly to 
the NW., and pursues this direction for about 30 
miles, as far n'S Pontassieve, -where it again makes 
a sudden turn, and from thence holds its course 
nearly due W. to the TyiThenian Sea. In this 
latter part of its course it flowed under the w’^alls of 
Florentia, and the more ancient city of Pisa; 
immediately below wliidi it received, in ancient 
times, the waters of the Auscr, or SercMo, "w^hich 
now pursue their OYvn separate course to the sea. 
[Auser,] Strabo gives an exaggerated account 
of the violent agitation prcduced by the confluence 
of tlie two streams, which may, however, have been 
at times veiy considerable, when they were both 
swoln by floods. (Strab. v. p. 222 ; Plin. hi. 5. 

S. 8; Pseud. Arist. de Mir ah. 92; Ruth. Itin. i. 
566.) Still more extraordinary is his statement 
that the stream of the Arnus was divided into three, 
in the upper part of its course ; thougli some wu'iters 
have maintained that a part of its waters formerly 
turned off near Arretium, and flowed tlimugh the 
Val di Chiana into the Tiber, [Clanis.] Its 
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mouth was distant, according to Strabo, only 20 
stadia from Pisa; an estimate, probably, below 
the truth, but the coast line has certainly receded 
considerably, from the constant accumulation of 
sand. The present inouth of the which is 
above six. miles below Pisa, is an artificial channel, 
cut at the beginning of the 17 th century. (Tar- 
gioni-Tozzetti, Viar/<ji in, Toscana jVohiL pp.96, 97.) 
The whole length of its course is about 140 Italian, 
or 175 iicmian, miles. 

The Arno receives in its course numerous tri- 
butaiy streams, but of none of these have the 
ancient names been preserved to us. It has alw’^ays 
been subject to violent floods, and inundates the 
flat country on its hanks throughout the lower part 
of its course. This must have been the case in 
ancient times to a still greater extent, and thus ^ 
were formed the marshes through which Hannibal j 
found so much difficulty in forcing Ms way on his j 
march to xlrretium. (Pol. iii. 78, 79; Liv. xxii. I 
2, 3.) Strabo, indeed, supposes these marshes to 
have been on the N. side of the Apennines, and in 
the valley of the Padus (v, p. 217); but this 
seems to be certainly a mistake; Pivy expressly 
refers them to the Ariius, and this position is at 
least equally consistent with the naiTative of Poly- 
bius, wlio atibrds no distinct statement on the point- 
(, Niebuhr, Lect. on Rom, /Ast vol. i. p- 181; Vau- 
doiicourt, Bist, des Campagnes dAmibal, yol. L 
pp. 136, 156.) The marshy lakes, called the PmtuU 
di Fucecchw and di Bknthia^ still existing between 
the Apennines and the N. bank of the Amo, are 
evidently the remains of a state of things formerly 
much more extensively develojKjd. At a still earlier 
pei'iod it is probable that the basin or valley at the 
ffX)t of the hill of Paesulae, in the centre of which 
now stands the city of Florence^ was likewise a 
marsh, and that the narrow I'ocky gorge through 
which the river now' escapes (just below the village 
of Signa, 10 miles from Florence) was formed, or 
at least widened, by artiiicial means. (Niebuhr, 
Vo‘}'trdge uh. Volker u. Lander^ p. 339.) [E.H.B.] 

AROA'NIUS ('Apadi'ios), the name of three rivers 
in Arcadia. 1. Or Olbics (''OA^tos), called Anias 
('Avias) by Strabo, a river rising in the mountains to 
the north of Pheneus, and falling into some caverns 
^called katavotlna, near the latter city, inien these 
caverns happened to be blocked up, the waters of the 
river overflowed the whole plain, and commimicated 
with the Ladon and the Alpheius. (Strab, viii. p. 
389; Pans, vni, 14. § 3, 15. § 6.) 

2, {Katzdna)^ a tributaiy of the Ladon, and 
flowing past the western side of Cleitor. (l^aus. viii. 
19. § 4, 21. § 1.) Polybius (iv. 70), wdthoufc men- 
tioning the name of the river, pro|jcrly de.scribes it 
as an iinpctuous torrent from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. I’he trout iii the Aroanius are sfiid to have 
sung like tlirushcs. (Pans. viii. 2 1. §2; Athen. 
viii. p. 331, e.; Plin. ix. 19; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
pp. 241, 263. scq.) This river rose in the Aroanian 
mountains (tip?] 'Apodma, Pans. viii. 18. § 7), now 
call led Khelmos, w'liich is 7726 feet in height. 
(Leake, Pdoponneslaca, p. 203.) 

3. A tributary of the Erymanthiis, flowing on one 
side of Psopliis. (Pans. viii. 24. § 3.) 

AIIOF. [Fatuak.] 

AKOER,a city of the Amorites on the north side 
of the Viillcy of the Anion (Wadg-el-Mojih') (JDeut 
ii. 36, iii. 12), occupied by the tidbe of Gad (Numh. 
xxxii. 34). kusc]>ius says that the site of the city 
existed ill liis day on the top of a Mil (Onomast, 
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s, t?.). And Burckliardt was shown, on the top of the 
precipice which forms the northern brink of the 
Wady-el-Mojib, the ruins of Araayr^ -which he con- 
cludes to be the Aroer of the Scriptures. {Travels 
p. 372.) [G-W.l 

AEOmTA PROMONTOTJUM {’Apdpara 
&KpoPKal ifocSpiovy Ptol. iv. 7. § 10; "'Apeopa, Stepli. 
B. s.p,; Arnan, Perip. Mar. Eryth. 7, 8, 17, 33: 
EthPApeopds: the modem Cup Gtmrdqfui), was 
the easternmost headland of Africa, in lat. 

The promontory was a continuation of Mount Ele- 
phas, and the town Amraata was the principal city 
in the Eegio Cinnamonifera (r) Kivvapo<p6pos %ct)pd, 
Strab. xvi. p. 774.) Ptolemy, indeed (iv. 7. § 34), 
places the region of cinnamon and spices fmiher to 
the west and nearer to the White Nile. The district 
of -wMch Aromata was the capital hounded Africa 
; Barbaria to the north, and the Long-lived Aetliio- 
: plans (Maerobii) are placed by some geographers 
immediately south of it. . The quantity of spaces 
employed % the Egyptians in the process of em- 
balming rendered tlieir trade with Aromata active 
and regular. Biodonis (i. 91) mentions cinnamon as 
one of the usual condiments of mummies. [ W. B . I) . ] 
ABOSAPES (Plin- vi. 23: Arusaces, Mela, iii. 7), 
a river of Ariana, in the SE. part of Persia ; con- 
jectured by Eorbiger {Alt. Geogr vol. ii. p. 537) 
to be the same as the modem Arghasan., one of the 
tributaries of the Tlelmend. From Mela it would 
seem to have been in the district of Pattalene. f V.] 
A'BOSIS (''Apofiriy, Anian, Ind. 39), a river 
which flo-wed into the Persian Gulf, fonning the 
boundary of Susiana and Persia. It is the same as 
the Oroatis (’OpocCrts; in Zend. “swift”) 

of Strabo (xv. pp. 727, 729), and of Ptolemy (vi, 

4. § 1). Arrian and Strabo both state that it was 
the chief river in those parts. It answers to the 
Zarotis of Pliny (vi. 23. s. 26), “ ostio difficilis nisi 
peritis.” It is now called the Tad. {Geogr. jVt/d, 
p. 123 ; Otter, vol. ii. p. 49.) Cellariiis (iii. c. 9) 
has conjectured that the Aiusis of Arrian, the Ro- 
gomanis of Ptolemy (vi. 4. § 2), and Amm. Slarc. 
(xxiii. 6), and the Persian Ara.xes (Strab. xr. 
p. 729), are different names of one and the same 
river : but this does not seem to be the case. [V.] 
AROTREBAE. [Artabrt.] 

ARPI (''i^pwoi, PtoL: Et/i. ’Aptrapos, Arpanris, 
Plin., Arpinus, Liv.: Arpa), called also AROY- 
RIPA, or MIGYRIPTA {Argjripa, Virg. Sil 
Ital.; *Ap7opi7r7ra, Strab. Pol. ; ^Apyophiravos^ 
Steph. B,), one of the most ancient and important 
cities of Apulia, situated in the centre of the great 
Apulian plain, about 13 miles E. of Liiceria, and 
20 from the sea at Sipontum. (The Tab. Pent, 
gives 21 M. P. to Sipontum.) Its foundation is 
generally altribiitod, both by Greek and Roman 
WTiters, to Diomedcs, who is said to have originally 
named it after his native city x\rgos Ilippiimi (’"Ap- 
yos ‘'I'TT'jr iov), of which the name A'-gyrippa was 
supposed to be a corruption. (Strab. -vi. p. 283; 
Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Applan. rt-n/ziA 31 : Lyenplir. 
Alex. 592; Yirg, xi. 246; Justin, xx. I; 
Stopli. B. s. V. ApyvptTTTra.) But this is pvubahly 
a mere etymological fancy ; and it is even doubtful 
wiielher the name of Ai’gyrippa, though so con- 
stantly used by Greek authors, was known to the 
inhabitants themselves, in historical times. Their 
coins always bear 'Apirayol', and Dionysius expressly 
says that Argyrippa was in history called Arpi, 
Nor is there any liistorical evidence of its having 
been a Greek colony; its name is not found in 
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Scylas, or Scymmis Cliius, who notice all the cities 
to whicli they ascribe a Greek origin, and though 
we find both Arpi and Cannsium called by Strabo 
TTfiAeis 'lra\ia;Tides, by which he certainly means 
Italiavr-Greek, this probably refers merely to their 
reputed foundation by Diomedes. It is ceiiain, 
however, from its coins, as well as other sources, 
that it had received, in common with the neigh- 
bouring city of Canusium, a great amount of Greek 
influence and cultivation. (Mommsen, TJ, L JDia^ 
kkte, pp, 89 — 92.) Its name first appears in history 
during the wars between the Bomans and the Sam- 
nites, when the Arpani are mentioned as on hostile 
terms with the latter, and in consequence supplied 
the Boman consul Papirius with provisions and other 
sup>plies for the siege of Luceria, b. c. 320. (Liv. 
ix. 13.) It is singular that its name does not 
occur again during these wars ; probably it con- j 
tinned steadfast to the Boman alliance, as we find j 
it giving a striking proof of fidelity in the war with 
Pyrrhus, on which occasion the Arpani furnished 
a contingent of 4000 foot and 400 horse, and ren- 
dered signal assistance to the Bomans at the battle 
of Asculuni. (l)ionys, xx. P'r. nov. ed. Bidot.) 
In the Second Punic War it plays an important 
part. During the first invasion of Apulia by Han- 
nibal (b. o. 217), its territory was laid waste by 
the Carthaginians; but after the battle of Cannae 
it was one of the first to open its gates to the con- 
queror, who took up his quarters in its fertile plain 
for the ensuing winter. It continued in his power 
till B. 0, 213, when it was betrayed by the in- 
habitants into the hands of Fabius Maximus, though 
occupied at the time by a garrison of 5000 Cartha- 
ginian troops. (Pol.iii. 88| 118 ; Liv.xxii. 9, 12, xxiv. 
3, 45—47 ; Appian. 31.) So powerful was 

Arpi at this period that it furnished on one occasion 
3000 fully armed troops, but it suffered severely from 
the effects of the war, and not only never appears to 
have regained its^ former importance, but we may date 
from this period *the commencement of its totM de- 
cline. (Mommsen, U. L Didehte^ p. 86.) It is only 
once again mentioned in history, when Caesar halted 
there for a night on his march to Brundusium, 
(Cic. ad Att ix. 3.) Stitiho tells us (1. <?.), that 
the extensive circuit of the walls still remaining 
in his* time, attested the former magnitude of the 
city, but it was then greatly decayed. Nor does 
any attempt seem to have been made under the 
Boman Empire to arrest its decline; but we find 
it continuing to exist as a town of small considera- 
tion under Constantine, who erected it into a 
bishop’s see. The pexiod of its total destraction 
is u'nkno^vn; there now remain only faint traces of 
its walls, besides sepulchres and other signs of 
ancient habitation at a spot still called Arpa, about 
5 miles N. of the modem city of Foggia, The 
prosperity of this last city, one of the most populous 
and flourishing in the Neapolitan dominions, has 
probably accelerated the complete decay of Arpi. 
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(SwinburiK}, Tmrefe, vol. i. p. 148; Komanelli, vol. 
ii. pp. 210, 220; Holsten. Not. in Cluver. p. 280.) 

the coins of Arpi bear Greek legends; the 
one annexed has the name of a magistrate AAZOT, 
evidently the same which tbs' Latins wrote Basins, 
as in the case of Basins Altinius mentioned by 
Livy. (Mommsen, c. p. 72.) [E.H.B.] 

ABBLNIBI Q'ApTTivaj Biod. ; Eth. Arpinas, -atis * 
Arpim)j a very ancient and celebrated city of the 
Volscians, situated on a hill rising above the valley 
of the Liris, near its junction with the Fibroniis, 
and about 6 miles S. of Sora. (Sil. Ital, viii. 401.) 
The still extant remains of its ancient walls prove 
it to have been a city of importance at a very early 
period; Juvenal expressly tells us tliat it was in 
the Volscian territory (viii. 245), but no mention 
of it is found, any more than of the other Vol- 
scian cities in this pax't of Italy, during the wars of 
the Bomans with that people, and it had been wrested 
from them by the Samnites before its name appears 
in history. In b.c. 305 it was conquered from the 
latter by the Bomans, but from Livy’s expression 
^^recepta ab Samnitibus,” it appears that it liad 
already, as well as Sora, previously been in their 
hands. (Liv. ix. 44; Biod. xx. 90.) A few years 
later, b. c. 302, it obtained the Boman franchise, 
hut without the right of suffrage, which was not 
bestowed upon its citizens until b.c. 188, when 
they were enrolled in the Cornelian* tribe. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 36; Festus. s. v. Municipkm.') Baring the 
latter period of the Boman republic, Arpinum was 
a fiioiirishing municipal town, but its chief celebrity 
is derived from its having been the birth-place of 
two of the most illustrious men in Boman history, 
C. Marius and M. Tullius Cicero. The former 
was of ignoble bh*th, and is said to have failed in 
obtaining some local magistracy in his native place, 
but the family of Cicero -was certainly one of the 
most ancient and considerable at Arpinum, and his 
father was of equestrian rank, (Cic. pro Plane. 8, 
de Leg. ii. 1, 3, iii. 16; Sail. Jttg. 67; VaK Max. 
ii. 2. § 3, vi. 9. § 14; Juv. viii. 237 — 248.) The 
writings of Cicero abound with allusions to his 
native place, the mhabitants of which, in common 
with those cf the neighbouring Volscian cities, he 
describes as rustic and simple in their manners, 
from tlie rugged and mountainous character of the 
country; but possessing many also of the virtues 
of mountaineers; and he applies to Arpinum the 
well-known lines in the Odyssey, concerning Ithaca : 

rpTJx^T a/\A’ ayaO^ KovpSrpoipoSj 8cc. 

(Cic. pro Plane. 9, ad Att* ii. 11 , de Legg. ii. 1, 2, 
&c.) He inherited from his father an estate in the 
plain beneath the town, on the banks of the little 
river Fibrenus, where his favourite villa was situated, 
on an island surrounded by the waters of that beau- 
tiful stream. [Fibrenus.] There is no authority 
for supposing that he had, besides this, a house in 
the tovm of Arpinum, as has been assumed by local 
antiquarians; though the alleged remains of the 
Casa di Cicerone are still shown in the ancient 
citadel. (Dionigi, Vmggio nel Lazio, p. 51.) 

Very little notice is found of Arpinum under tlie 
Boman empire. Its name is not mentioned either 
by Strabo or Ptolemy, though included* by Pliny 
(iii. 5. s. 9) among the cities of the First Begion : 
it w^as undoubtedly reckoned a city of Latium, in the 
later acceptation of that name. But few inscriptions 
of imperial times have been discovered here ; but 
from two of these we leani that it already possessed, 
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under tlie Romans, tlse woollen iruinufactui'^ wiikh 
are sstill one of its cliief sources of prosperity. (Ro- 
rimnelli, vol. iii. p. 374.) It seems, however^ to have 
declined doling the later ages of the empii-e; but 
continued to subsist tliroiighoiit the middle ages, 
and is still a considerable town with about 9000 in- 
liabitants. 

Arpinum contains scarcely any remains of Roman 
date, but its ancient walls, built in the Cyclopean style, 
of large polygonal or irregular blocks of stone, are one 
of the most striking specimens of this style of con*- 
{itmction in Italy. They extend along the northern 
brow of the liili, occupied by the present as far 
as the ancient citadel now called Civiia Vecckla on its 
highest summit. Nearly adjoining this is an ancient 
gate of very singular eoustructiou, bemg formed of : 
roughly hewn stones, the successive courses of which 
project over each other till they meet, so as to form a ! 
kind of pjinted arcli. Some resemblance may cer- 
tainly be traced between this gateway and those at 
Tiryns and Mycenae, but the agreement is by no means 
so close as maintained by Gell and other writers. 
Lower down the hill is a fine Roman arch, serving 
as one of the gates of the modern town ; and near it 
are some massive remains of a inonmnent, apparently 
sepulelinil, w’hicli a local antiquary (Glavelli) main- I 
tains to be the tomb of king Saturims (!), who, ac- I 
cording to popular belief, was the founder of Arpi- i 
num. (Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 371—375; Glavelli, 
Stoi'ia (U Arjnno. U, 12; Kelsall, Jtmmey to 
ArptiiO) Geneva, 1820,pp.63 — 79;Craven,AZ>rM;s2ri, 
voL i. pp. 107 — 109; l^ioxdgij Viappio ^ akune 
Cittk dd Lazio, pp. 47 — 53.) 



Cicero repeatedly alludes to a villa belonging to 
his brother Quintus, between Arpinum and Aqui- 
II uni, to which he gives the name of Arcanum (ad 
Q. Fr. iii. 1, 9, ad Att v. 1). Hence it has been 
supposed that the modern village of Arce, about 
7 miles S. of Arpinum, was in ancient times knowTi 
as Arx ; and indeed it is already mentioned tmder 
that name by F. Diaconus, in the seventh centuiy. 
(I/ist. vi. 27.) There is, however, no ground for 
t'oniu'ding it (as has been done by Romanelli and 
others) with tlio A74 of Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 57), 
which is placed by that writer among tlicISIarsi. It 
ivas p!-(vbably only a village in the territory of Arpi- 
nnm ; ihoiigh, if we can trust to the inscriptions 
]tub]ihhed by local writers in which ArivAe and 
AiucANU.M.'ire found, it must have been a town with 
miinu’ipal privileges. (Rumanclli,vol.iii.pp.361,375 ; 
but cmnp. Mural ori, Liscr. p. 1102. 4.) The villa 
of Q. Cicero was ])|aeed, like tliat of his brother, in 
the valli'V t>f the Li ris, beneath the hill now occupied 
by Arce : and some remains wliicli have been found 
ill tlia.1 loralilran' regardi’d, with much plausibility, 
as those of the villa Itself. Tbc inscriptions alleged 
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to have been discovered there are, however, of very 
doubtful authenticity, (Romanelli, vol, iii. p. 376, 
Dionigi, L c. p. 45; Orell. Insc7\ 671, 572.) 

Plutarch (Afai', 3) mentions a village which he 
calls Cirrliaeaton (Kippaiarwi'), in the teriitury of 
Arpinum, at wliicli he tells us that iMarius •was 
brought up. The name is probably a corruption of 
Gereatae, but if so, he is certainly mistakoii in 
assigning it to the immediate neighbourhood of Ar- 
piiamn. [Gereatae.] [E. H. B.] 

AliRA. 1. (Alarrah, Mdarra')^ a town of Ohal- 
eidice, in Syria, 20 M.P. S. of Chalcis (iLAnt. 
p. 194). Ill Abulfeda (Tab. Spr. pp. 21, Hi), it 
appears as a considerable place, under llic name of 
Maxirat 

2. CAppyj KcapT}, Ptol. vi. 7. § 30), an inland 
town of Arabia Felix, the same apparently which 
Pliny calls Areni (vi. 28. s. 32). [P, S.] 

ARRABO ('Apa§dv, Ptol. ii, li. § 5, ii. 16. §§ 1, 
2). 1. A river, one of the feeders of the Danube, 

and the boundary betw'een Upper and Lower Pan- 
nonla. It entered the Danube just below the mo- 
dern royal borough of Jiaah. 

2. Arrabone (in the ablative case, Georg. 
Ravenna, iv. 19), or Arrabona, in its later furm, 
was a city of Paimonia situated near the junction ttf 
the river Arrabo with tlie Danube. It was a pbu-c 
of some importance under the lower empire, and 
was garrisoned hy detachments of the tenth and 
fourteenth legions. It is probably the AuBO-Nf 
(’'Ap^cuj/) of Polybius (ii. 11). The royal borough 
oLliaab corresponds nearly with the ancient Arrabo. 
(It. Anton, p. 246; Tab, P&itinger . ; Notitia huf- 
:pmL) [W.B.D.] 

AliRABON, A'REAGON. [Aragus.] 

ARRE'CHI (’A/SjSTjxot)} R fribe of the Maootae, 
on the E. side of the Talus Maeotis (Strab. xi. p. 
495; Stepli. B. s. v. ; Plin. vi. 7) ; probably the 
Aiichi (’Apix^O 0^* Ptolemy (v. 9. § 18). [P. S.] 

ABRE'iTL’i\I ('Appynov: Fth. 'A^pTjrtms, Are- 
tinus, Plin. ; but inscriptions have always AiTctinus : 
Arezzo), one of the most ancient and powerful cities 
of Etraria, situated in the upper i alley of the Arnus, 
about 4 miles S. of that river. Strabo says that it 
was the most inland city of Etruria, near the foot of 
the Apennines, and reckons it 1,200 stadia from 
Rome, which rather exceeds the truth. The Itine- 
raries place it on the Via Clodia, 50 M. F. from 
Florentia, and 37 from Clusium. (Strab. t. p. 226 ; 
Itin, Ant. p. 285 ; Tab. Pent.) All accounts agree 
in representing it as In early ages one of tlie most 
important and powerful cities of Etniria, and it w^as 
unquestionably one of the twelve which composed the 
confederation (MuUer, EtrusJeer, vol. i. p. 345), 
though, in consequence of its remotene.ss from Rome, 
we hear comparatively little of it in history. It is 
first mentioned 'during the reign of Tarquinius Pris- 
cus, 'wdien we are told that five of the Etruscan 
cities, Arrotium, Clusium, Volaterrae, Jhiseliae, and 
Metulonia, united their arms with tlie Latins and 
&ibmes against the growing power of the Ruman 
king, (Dionys, iii. 51.) From this time we hear 
no more of it for more than two centuries, till the 
extension of the Roman arms again brought them 
into collision with the more distant cities of Etruria; 
but among these Arretium seems to have been the 
least hostile in its disposition. In b. c. 309 we are 
told that it ■was the only one of the Etniscan cities 
which did not join in the wair against Rome, and 
though it appears to have been sul)se(}uerifly drawn 
into the league, it liastciicd in the following year to 
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roneluile a pence with the Republic for 30 years. 
(Liv. ix, 32, 37; Diocl. xx. 35.) It would seem 
that the Arretines were again in arms with the other 
KtriLScans in B. o. 294, but were compelled to sue 
for peace, and purchased a truce for 40 years with a 
large sum of mo 2 ioy. (Id. x. 37.) Livy speaks of 
Arretimn at this time as one of the chief cities of 
Etruria, “ capita Etriiriae populoram but we learn . 
that they were agitated, and probably weakened by 
domestic dissensions, which in one instance involved 
them in open war. (Id. x. 3.) The occasion on 
which they passed into the condition of subjects or 
dependents of Rome is tmIcnowTi, but it was appa- 
rently by a peaceful arrangement, as we hear of no 
triumph over the Arretines. In b. c. 283 they were 
besieged by the Senonian Gauls, and a Roman army 
which advanced to their relief was defeated, but the 
city did not fall into the hands of the enemy. (Pol. 
ii. 19.) 

After the Romans had completed the conquest of 
Italy, Arretium was regarded as a military post of 
tlie highest importance, as commanding the western 
entrance into Etruria and the valley of ^the Tiber 
from Cisalpine Gaul. The high road across the 
Apennines from thence to Bononia was not con- 
structed till B. c. 187 (Liv. xxxix. 2), but it is clear 
that this route was one previously frequented; -hence, 
in the Second Punic War, Elaminius was posted at 
Arretium with liis army in order to oppse the ad- 
vance of Hannibal, while Servilius occupied Arimi- 
num with the like object. (Pol. iii. 77, 80; Liv. 
xxii. 2, 3.) During a later period of the same war 
suspicions were entertained of the fidelity of Arre- 
tiuin; but Marcellas, having been sent thither in 
haste, prevented an open defection, and severe pre- 
cautions were taken for the future. (Liv. xxvii. 2 1 , 
22, 24.) But a few years afterwards (b, c. 205) 
the Arretines were among the foremost of the cities 
of Etruria to furnish arms and military stores of 
various kinds for the ai-mament of Scipio. (Liv. 
xxviii. 45.) In tlie civil wars of Sulla and Marius 
they took part with the latter, for which they ■were 
severely punished by Sulla, who deprived them of 
the rights of Roman citizens, and confiscated their 
lands, but did not actmxlly carry out their partition. 
Many of the inhabitants afterwards joined the cause 
of Catiline. (Cic. pro Caec, 33, pro Mwrm. 24, 
ad Att i. 19.) At the outbreak of the Civil War 
in B. 0. 49, Arretium was one of the first places 
which Caesar hastened to occupy immediately after 
he had passed the Rubicon. (Cacs. B.C. i. 11; 
Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 12.) From this time its name 
is scarcely mentioned in history ; but we learn from 
the Liber Coloniaruin that it received a colony 
under Augustus, apparently the same to which Pliny 
gives the title of Arretium Jnliuin. (Lib. Colon, 
p. 215; Plin. iii. 5. s: 8.) That author, indeed, 
describes the Arretines as divided in liis time into 
the Arelini Veteres, Ai-etini Fidentes, and Arctini 
Julienscs, That these constituted separate muni- 
cipal bodies or communities is certain from an in- 
s<-‘ription, in which we find the “ Dccuriones Arrcti- 
norum Veterum (OrelL Tnscr. 100), but it is not 
clear that they inhabited altogether distinct towns. 
Strabo makes no allusion to any such distraction, and 
other inscriptions mention the “ Ordo AiTetinorum,’^ 
without any further addition. (Ib. 1300; Mur. 
Tnscr. p, 1094. 2.) It is probable, therefore, that 
they were merely the na-mes of distinct colonies or 
bodies of settlers which had for some reason received 
a separate municipal organisation. The Arrelini | 
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Julienses were evidently the colonists settled by Au- 
gustus: the AiTetini Fidentes probably dated from 
the time of Sulla, or perhaps foom a still earlier 
period. But there seems reason to believe that Arre- 
tium 'V’etus, the ancient Etruscan city, did in fact 
occupy a site different from the modem Arezzo, 
which has probably succeeded to the Roman city. 
The ruins of the fonner have been pointed out on a 
height called Poggio di S. Cornelio, two or three 
miles to the SE. of Armo, -where there are some 
remains of ancient walls, apparently of Etruscan 
construction. The only ruins visible in the modern 
city are some small portions of an amphitheatre, de- 
cidedly of Roman date. (Repetti, Geogr. di 
Toscana, vol. i. p. 585 ; Micali, Mon.Imd. p. 410; 
•Dennis’s vol. ii. pp. 421— 431.) 

The other relies of antiquity discovered at Arezzo 
are far more interesting and valuable. Among these 
are numerous works in bronze, especially the Chi- 
maera and the statue of Mineiwa, both of which are 
now preserved in the Gallery at Florence, and are 
among the most interesting specimens of Etrascan 
aih Much potteiy has also been found, of a pecu- 
liar style of bright red ware with ornaments in 
relief, wholly different from the painted vases so 
numerous in Southern Etruria. The Roman inscrip- 
tions on them confirm the statement of Pliny (xxxv, 
46), who speaks of An-etimn as still celebrated in 
his time for its pottery; which was, however, re- 
garded with contempt by the wealthy Romans, and 
used only for ordinaiy purposes. (Mart. i. 54. 6, 
xiv. 98; Pers. i. 130.) Vitruvius and Pliny both 
speak of the walls of AiTetium (meaning apparently 
the ancient Etruscan city) as built of brick, and 
remarkable for tlie excellence of their construction, 
(Vitruv. ii, 8. § 9 ; Plin. xxxv. 14. s. 49.) No re- 
mains of these are now visible. 

Maecenas is commonly regarded as a native of 
Airetium. There is not, indeed, any proof that he 
was himself bom there, but it is certain that Hie 
family of the Cilnii to which he belonged was at an 
early period the most powerful and conspicuous of 
the nobility of that city (Liv. x. 3, 5; compare/ 
Hor. Gar?n. iii. 29. 1, Sai. i. 6. 1) ; and the jesting 
epithets applied to his favourite by Augustus leave 
little doubt of his Arretian origin. (Macrob. ii. 4.) 

The tenitory of Arretium -was very extensive, and 
included not only the upper valley of the Arnus, hut 
a part of that of the Tiber also (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9), as 
w’-ell as the adjacent valley of the Clanis. The latter 
appears to have been, in ancient as well as modem 
times, marshy, and subject to inundations ; and tlio 
“Arretinum Stagnum,” mentioned by Julius Ob- 
sequens (§ 100), must have been a marshy lake in 
the Vai di Chiana. Great part of the Arretine 
territory w’-as extremely fertile ; it produced wlieat of 
the finest quality, and several choice varieties of 
vines. (Plin. xiv. 2. s. 4, xviii. 9, s. 20.) [E.H.B.l 

ARRHAPACHFTIS CA^PayraxTris, Ptol. vi. 
1 , § 2), a district of Assyria Proper, adjoining 
Armenia, named probably from a town which Ptol. 
(vi. 1 . § 6) calls Arrhapa (’'Ap^aira). The name is, 
perhaps, connected with Arphaxad, as Bochart 
\Geog, 8acT. ii. c. 4) has conjectured. fV.! 

ARRHE'NE. [Arzanexe.] 

ABEHIA'NA (rd "A^[>tavd), a town in the Thra- 
cian Choi-sonosus on the Hellespont, near Cynossema, 
mentioned only by Thucydides (viii. 104.) 

ABRI'ACA {Tt Ant. pp. 436, 438) or CA- 
EACCA (KdpaicKa, Ptol. ii. 6, § 57 ; Geog. Mav, 
iv. 44), a town of the Oarpetani in Hispania Tarra- 
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coneBsis, on the high road from Emerita to Caesar- 
angiista, 22 P. NE. of Complutum (Alcala), 
'I'he distance identifies it with G^mhlajaraj on the 
JIe}ta7'eSy where the bridge across the i-iver is built 
on Roman foundations. As to the variation in the 
name, it is said that one MS. of the Itineraiy has 
the form Caraca. (Ukert,.i. 2. p. 429.) [F. S.] 

ARSA (’'Aptra; ith, ^Aperahs: Azimga'), a city 
of the TurdiiJi, in tlie district of Baeturia in Bis- 
pania Baetica, bedonging to the convcntiis of Gor- 
duba. It lay in the Sie7'9'a Mo7'€na (M. Marianus), 
and is mentioned in the war with Viriathns, (Ap- 
pian. llhp. 70; PHn. iii. 1. s. 3; Ptol. ii. 4. § 14; 
Steph. B. s, «?.) Its site is identifi.ed by ruins with 
inseriplitms, (Florez, ix. p. 20.) Qh S.] 

AHSA or VAESA ("Apaa, Ouapera), a distinct of 
India intra Gangem, in the B. of the Pmjab. It 
was tliat part of the country between the Indus and 
the upper course of the Hydaspes which lay nearer 
to the funner river, and which contained the city of 
Taxila (ra Tc^Aa or Ta^mAa), the capital, in 
Alexander’s time, of the Indian king Taxiles. (PtoL 
vii. 1. §45.) P* S.] 

ARSACIA. [Rhagae.] 

ARSAOA, or ARSADUS, a town of Lycia, not 
mentioned, so far iis appears, by any ancient writer. 
The modern site appears to be A^'sa, a small vil- 
lage overl(X>king the valley of the Xanthus.” 
(Sprat t’s Lifda^ vol. i. p. 293.) There are rock 
Uinibs, on two of which Lyciaii inscriptions were ob- 
served. “ There are several Greek inscriptions; in 
two of them mention is made of the name of the 
place.” One inscription is given in Spratt’s Lpeia 
(vol.ii. p. 291), from which it apficars that the 
ancient name was not Arsa, as it is assumed in the 
work referred to, but Arsadiis, or Arsada (like Ary- 
canda), as the Ethnic name, wdiich occurs twice in 
tlie inscription, shows (ApcraS^cap 6 Sijptoy, and 
ApcraSfa, in the accusative singular.) The real name 
is not certain, because tlie name of a place cannot 
always be deduced with certainty from the FRhnic 
name. The inscription is on a sarcophagus, and re- 
"^^cords that the Deinus honoured a certain person with 
a gold crown and a bronze statue for certain services 
to the community. The inscription shows that there 
was a temple of Apollo at this place. [G. L.] 
ARSAMOSATA. [Armosata.] ■ 
ARSA'NIAS ('Apaav'iast i/yrdeZ-ei^d?), anaffluent 
of the Euphrates acconling to Pliny (v, 24, vi. 31 ; 
comp. Tac. Ami. xv. 15 ; Pint. 31), Ritter 

(Erdknnde^ vol, x. pp. $5, 98, 101, 646, vol. xi. 
p. 110) considers it to be the S. arm of the Eu- 
phrates (St. Martin, J/m. swr VArmenie, 50, 
51,171). [E.B.J.] 

ARSANUS, an affluent of the Euphrates ac- 
cording to ITiny (v. 24), but mentioned in no other 
writer. [E. B. J.] 

ARSENA'RTxV (Itbi. Ant. p. 14; ^Aperevapia 
KoXcovia^ Ptol. iv. 2. § 3; Arsennaria Latinorum, 
Plin. v. 2. s. 1 ; Arsinna, ]\Iela, i. 6. § 1 : Arzeic, 
Rii.), an important city of Xumidia, or, according to 
the later division, of Mauretania Caesariensis, 3 M. ?, 
from the sea, between Quiza and the mouth of the 
Cliinalapli (a fuw minutes W, of the meridian of 
Greenwich). That it was a place of considerable 
importance is proved by its ruins, among which are 
the cisterns fur collecting rain-water, which extended 
beneath the whole towii. There are also several 
Roman inscriptions. (Shaw, })p. 29, 30, or p. 14, 
2nd ed.; Barth, Wanderwufeii. tfc. p. 59.) [P, S.] 
ARSITNK (’ApcTTjr?}; Td;?)} u largo lake situated 
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in the S. of Armenia. Strabo (xi. p. 529) says that 
it was also called Thoiiitis •which Gros- 

kUrd corrects to Thospitis (©ojcrTrirzy, comp. Ptol. 
V. 13. § 7 ; Plin. 27. s. 31). The lake Arsissa, 
which Ptolemy (L c,) distinguishes from Thospitis 
has been identified wdtli Arsene, and the name is said 
to smndve in the fortress Arjish, situated on the X. 
of the lake (St. Flartin, 3Ie?n. snr lArmenie^ vol. i, 
p. 56). On the other hand, Ritter (Erdkmide^ vol. 
ix. p. 786) identifies xirsissa with the iVIantiane of 
Strabo, and Lake Vein. It must be recollected that 
till lately this district has been a tti-ra mco(j 77 itn^ 
and but little yet has been done for the illustratiori 
of ancient authors. Till further evidence therefore 
has been collected, it w'ould be prernature to come to 
any distinct coiiclusion on these points. Siniho (1. c.) 
describes Arsene as abounding in natnai, so much 
so as to remove stains from cloth : tlie wafer was 
undrinkable. The Tigris, he adds, flows through it 
with such rapidity that the waters do not commingle; 
hence it has been infenud that Ai'sene is the same 
as the Arethusa of Pliny (vi. 31, comp. Ritter, E^'d- 
hufide^ vol. X. p. 90; Erscli and Gniber’s Encydopae- 
dia). Lake lYm is of an irregular shape, in extreme 
length from XE. to SW. about 70 miles, and in ex- 
treme breadth from N. to S. about 28 miles. The 
level is placed at 5467 feet above the sea. The 
water is braiddsh, but cattle ■will drink it, particu- 
larly near the rivers. (Kinncir, T^'avels, p. 384 ; 
London Geog. Jouim. vol. iii. p. 50, voi, x. pp. 391, 
398,410.) \ [JE-B.J.] 

ARSE'SA (^Apcr7]<ra: Arjish)^ a town and district 
of Armenia, on the NE. of Lake Van; the district is 
probably the same as that of Arsia QAperid) men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (v. 13. § 13). In the 10th cen- 
tury it w'as called ‘'Apo'es or "'ApCes (Const Porpli. 
deAdm. Imp. c. 44, p. 144. ed. Meurs.), and wus 
tlien in the possession of the Mussulman princes. 
In A. i>. 993 it was recovered by the Empire ; but, 
A. D. 1071, W'as fallen by the Seljuk Turks : soon 
after its capture by the Georgians, A. »- 1206, it fell 
into the hands of the Mongols. (St. Martin, i/m. si/r 
VAmimie^ vol. i. p, 136; Lo7ido7i Goog. Joumial^ 
vol. X. p. 402.) [E.B.J,] 

AllSLi, a small river of Istria, still called A^'sa, 
W'hich became the boundary between Italy and II- 
lyricum, when Istria had been annexed by Augustus 
to the former country. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 6, 19. s. 23; 
Tab. Peut.) Floras represents it as haring been at 
an earlier period the limit between the Illyrians and 
Istrians (ii. 4). It flowed into the Flanaticus Si- 
nus (Golfo di Qummero)., on the E. coast of Istria, 
just beyond the town of Ncsactiiiin (Cadel Huovo). 
The existence of a town of the name “ Civitas Ar- 
sia rests only on the authority of the geographer of 
Ravenna (iv. 31), and is probablya mistake. [E.H.B.] 
ATISIA SILVA, a wood on the confines of the 
Roman and Veiontine territories, where a battle was 
fought between the Roman consuls Brutus and Va- 
lerius Poplicola and tlie (‘xilod Tarquins, suj>porletl 
by the Voicntincs jind Tarqiuiuans, in which Anms, 
the son of Tarqnin, and Brutus, were both 
(Liv. ii. 6; Val. Max. i. 8. § 5; Pint. Po})!. 9, who 
writes the name Olpcrov &kiros,') The name is 
never again mentioned; it was probably nothing 
more than a sacred grove. Dionysius calls it Spugos 
tephs ^pcaos 'Opdrov (v. 14); but the last name 
ii probably coirupt. [E. H. B.] 

ARSIA'NxV (Amm. Slarc. xxiii. 6), a town of 
Susiana. It may be, perltaps, the same as the 
Tareiana (TapeAva) of Prtd. (vi. 3. § 5). [V.] 
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ARSIiSfA^RIUM PB. ('Ap<nvdpioy ^upov), a 
headland on the W. coast of Libya Interior, placed 
by Ptolemy (iv. 6. § 6) in 8° long., and 12° N. lat., 
between the two great rivers Daradus (Senegal) and 
Stacheir {Gambia}'^ a position exactly answering to 
tliat of C. Verde, the westernmost point of the whole 
continent of Africa. It is true that Ptolemy gives 
points on the W. coast of Africa more to the W., his 
westernmost point being the Pr, Cotes, at the mouth 
of the Straits, which he places in long. 6° [Ampe- 
lusia]; for he mistook the whole shape of this 
coast, cs]5ecially in its N. portion. But still Ms Pr. 
Arsinarium is the westernmost point of the coast for 
a long distance on both sides of it. The geogra- 
phers who place this cape N. of C. jSfowco have not 
given Ptolemy sufficient credit for the accuracy of 
his longitudes. [P. S.] 

AKSPNOE {JApmudf}, Strab. p. 804; Plin. v. 11. 
s. 12, vi. 29. s. 33; Stepli. B. p. 126; Hart. Capell. 
6. § 677 : JSth. ^Apo’ivotrrjs, ox ^Aparivoevsy, the 
name of several cities which derived their appellation 
from Arsinoe, the favourite sister of Ptolemy "Phila- 
dclphus, who erected or extended and beautified them, 
and dedicated them to her honour or memory. Their 
erection or improvement consequently dates between 
B. c. 284 — ^246. Each of these cities apparently 
occupied the site of, or included, previously existing 
towns, 

LA city at the northern extremity of the Heroo- 
polite gulf, in the Bed Sea. It was the capital of the 
Heroopolite nome, and one of the principal harbours 
belonging to Egypt. It appears to have been also de- 
nominated Cleopatris (Strab. p. 780) and Arsinoites 
(Plin. V, 9. § 9 ; Orelli, Inscr. 516). It is also 
conjectured to have stood on the site of the ancient 
Pihachiroth (Exod. xii. 2, 9; Numb, xxxiii. 7; 
Winer, B'Mioth. Realwdrterb. ii. p. 309). The 
modem ArdscheHid, a village near Suez, coiresponds 
to this Aminoe. It was seated near tlie eastern ter- 
mination of the Boyal canal which communicated 
with the Pehisiac branch of the Nile, and which 
Ptolemy Philadelphus carried on from the Bitter 
Lakes to the head of the Heroopolite bay. Arsinoe 
(Plin. V. 12) was 125 miles from Pelusium. The 
revenues of the Arsinoite nome were presented by 
that monarch to his sister, and remained the property 
of successive queens or princesses of the Lagid 
family. The shortness of the roiid across the easteni 
desert and its position near the canal were the prin- 
cipal advantages of Arsinoe as a staple of trade. 
But although it possessed a capacious bay, it was 
exposed to tiie south wind, and the difficulties which 
ships encountered from reefs in working up the gulf 
were considerable. Arsinoe, accordingly, was less 
eligibly situated for the Indian trafiic than either 
Myos Hormos or Berenice. In common, however, 
vith other ports on the Bed Sea Arsinoe improved 
in its commerce after the conquest of Egypt by the 
Bomans. One hundred and twenty vessels annually 
sailed from Egyjdian havens to bring from western 
India silk, precious stones, and aromatics (Gibbon, 
i>. mul F. ch. vi). 

2. In the Heptanomis, was the capital of the 
nome Arsinoites, and was seated on the western bank 
of the Nile, between the river and the Lake Moeris, 
south-west of Memphis, in lat. 29° N. In the 
Pharaonic era Arsinoe was denominated the city of 
Crocodiles (KpoKoBdkeov 'irdkis), from the peculiar 
reverence* paid by its inhabitants to that animal. The 
region in which Arsinoe stood — the modem 
Fgoom — was the most fertile in Egypt. Besides 
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com and the usual cereals and vegetables of the 
Nile valley, it abounded in dates, figs, roses, and its 
vineyards and gardens rivalled those in the vicinity 
of Alexandria. Here too alone the olive repaid cul- 
tivation. 

The Arsinoite nome was bounded to the west 
by the Lake Moeris (^Berhet el Jceriin) watered 
by the Canal d Soneph iBahrJtmf), and contained, 
besides various pyramids, the necropolis of the city 
of Cr-ocodiles, the celebrated labyrinth, which to- 
gether with the Lake are described under Moeris. 
Extensive mounds of ruins at Medinet-el-Fyoom, or 
el-Fares represent the site of Ai*sinoe, but no remains 
of any remarkable antiquity, except a few sculptured 
blocks, have Mtlierto been found tliere. In the later 
periods of the Roman empire Arsinoe was annexed 
to the department of Arcadia, and became the chief 
town of an episcopal see. (Strab. xvii. p- 809, seq.; 
Herod, ii. 48; Diod. i. 89; Aelian. B.A, x. 24; 
Plin. V. 9. s. 11, xxxvi. 16 ; Mart. Capell. vi. 4 ; 
Beizoni’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 162 ; Champollion, 
VEgypte, vol. i. p. 323, seq.) 

3. A city in the Regio Troglodytiea upon the 
western coast of the Bed Sea betw^een Philoteras 
(Kosseir) and Myos Hormos. (Strab. xvi. p. 769.) 
It was previously called Olbia (Steph. B. s. v. Ap- 
(Tivd-ri). According to Agatharchides {de RiA. Mur. 
p, 53), there wer#hot springs in its neighbourhood. 
Arsinoe stood nearly at the point where the limestone 
range of the Arabian hills joins the hlons Porphy- 
rites, and at the southern entrance of the Heroo- 
polite Gulf. 

4. A city in Aethiopia, north of Dlrh Berenices, 

and near the entrance of the Red Sea (Bab-eh 
Mandeb). (Strab. xvi. p. 773; Mela, iii. 8; Plin. vi. 
34; Ptol. iv. 5. § 14.) [W. B, D.] 

5. A town of Crete assigned to Lyctus. (Steph, 
B.) Berkelius (ad loo.) supposes that an error 
had crept into the text, and that for Aiuctov we 
should read Avidas. 

Its existence has been confirmed by some coins 
with the types and emblems peculiar to the Cretan 
mints. (Eckliel, vol. ii. p. 304.) 

6. A town in the E. of Cyprus, near the pro- 
montory of Acamas (Strab. xiv. p. 682; Ptol. v. 14. 

§ 4), formerly called Marion (Mapiov ; Steph. B, 

5. V. ; comp. Scylax, s. v. Cyprus). Ptolemy Soter 
destroyed this to-wn, and removed the inhabitants to 
Paphos (Diod. xix. 89). For coins of Marion see 
Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 86. The name of Arsinoe was 
given to it in honour of tlie Aegyptian princess of 
that name, the wife and sister of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. Hierocles and Const. Porphyr. (Them. i. 15) 
place it between Paphos and Soloi. The modern 
name is Poliknmho or Crisophou, from the gold 
mines in the neighbourhood. According to Strabo 
(1. c,) there was a grove sacred to Zeus. Cyprus, 
from its subjection to the kings of the Lagid family, 
had more than one city of this name, wliich was 
common to several princesses of that house. 

Another Arsinoe is placed near Ammochostus to 
the N, of the island (Strab. p. 683). A third city 
of the same name appeal's in Strabo (1. c.), witli a 
harbour, temple, and grove, and lies between Old and 
New Paphos. The ancient name sunuves in tlio 
present Arschelia (D’Anville, Mem. de VAcad. des 
imerip. vol. xxxii. pp, 537, 545, 551, 554 ; Engel, 
Kypros, vol, i. pp. 73, 97, 137 ,* Marati, Viaggi, 
vol. i, p. 200). 4 [E. B. J.'] 

7. One of the five cities of the Libyan Penta- 
polis iu Cyrenaica: so called under the Ptolemies: 
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its earlier name was Tauclieira or Teucheira. 
[Taucjieira.] [P, S,] 

8. A place on the coast of Cilicia, mentioned, bj 
Strabo (p, 670) as having a port. Leake places 
it at or near the ruined modern castle, called Sohhta 
Kdiesi, below which is a port, such as Strabo de- 
scribes at Arsinoe, and a peninsula on the east side 
of the harbour covered with ruins. {Asia Minor, 
p. 201.) This modern site is east of Anemurium, 
and west of, and near to, Cape KMinian, (Beau- 
fort’s Karaiacviia), [G. L.} 

9. [Pataka.] 

10. In Aetolia. [Gonofe.] 

AESISSA, [AnsEKE.] 

AETABiA, AETABIUS. [Arabis.] 

xlirTABRI Q'Apraipoi, 'AporpeSai, Arrotrebae), 

a people in the extreme K\V. of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, about the promontory hTcnum (C. Finis- 
tertii), and around a bay called by their name 
[AriTABUORUit Senes], on which there were several 
sea-jx)i*t towns, which the sailors who frequented 
them called the Ports of the Artabri {'Aprd€pa)v 
Afp-tVas). Strabo states tliat in his time the Artabri 
were called Arotrebae. He ])laces them in Lusitania, 
which he makes to extend as far as tlieN. coast of the i 
Xifminsula. Wo may place them along that part of 
the coast of GalVtcm, which bxdcs to the IsTW. be- 
tween C. Orier/al and C. Finistefre (Strab. hi. pp. 
147, 153, 154; Ptol. ii. 6. § 22). Strabo speaks 
of the Cedi ici, in connection with the Artabri, as if 
the latter were a tribe of the fonner(p. 153); which 
Mela expressly states (hi. 1. § 9 ; but the text is 
doubtful). Ptolemy also assigns the district of the 
Artabri to the Gallaeci Lueenses (KaXXaXKwp Aou- 
KpEcfioot', ie. having Lucus Augu.sti for their capital : 
ii. 6. §§ 2, 4). 

l^liny (iv. 20, 22. s. 34, 35) places the Arro- 
trebae, belonging to the conventus of Lucus Augusti, 
about the promontory Celticnm, which, if not the 
Siirne as the iSTrium of tlic others, is evidently in its 
immi'diate neighbourhood ; hut he confuses the 
whole matter by a very curious error. He mentions 
a promontory called A*tabriim as the headland at 
the A^ir. extremity of Spain ; the coast on the one 
side of it looking to the N. and the Gallic Ocean, on 
the other side to the W. and the Atlantic Ocean. 
But he considers this promontory to he the W, head- 
land of the estuary of the Tagus, and adds that 
some called it Magnum Pr., and others Oiisipone, 
from the city of Oiisipo {Lisbon), He assigns, in 
fact, all the W, coast of Spain, down to the month 
of the Tagus, to the N. coast ; and, instead of being 
h'd to detect his error by the resemblance of name 
between his Tlrtabruin Pr. and his Arrotrebae (the 
Artabri of his predecessors, Strabo and Mela), he 
perversely finds fault with tliose who had placed 
about the ja-omtmtory Artabrimi a people of the 
same iianu', ayIio never Yvere there {ihi gentem Ar- 
iubtuiti qunc nunrpKimf t(U, manifesto en'ore. Ar- 
rotnhas tnlm, qnos ante Celticnm dixinms pro- 
monttn'ium, hoc in loco posnere, Utter is permutaiis : 
Plin. iv. 22. s. 35; comp. ii. 118. s. 112). 

I’ti'lemy {I c.) mentions Claudionerium (KAav- 
Sundpwp) and Xoviura {Noovior) as cities of the 
Artabri. 

Strabo relates, on the authority of Posidonitis, 
that, in the land of the Artabri, the earth on the 
feurface contained tin mixed with silver, which, being 
carried dcwni by the rivers, was sifted out by the 
women on a ]j]an apparently similar to tlie “ gold-, 
w^asiiings” of Caliiurma (Stnib.iii,|).147). [F.S.] 
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ARTABRO'RIJM FORT US CApra€pwp Xipijv), 
a sea-port town of the Artabri (Gallaeci) S. of Pr, 
Nerium. (Ptol. ii. 6. § 22; Agathem. i. 4). 
Strabo (iii. p. 153) uses the name in the plural for 
the sea-ports of the Artabri farther H. on tlie Bay 
of Ferrol and Cortma, . [Artabri.] 
ARTABRO'EUM SIXUS, a bay on the coast of 
the Artabri, with a narrow entrance, hut wideniiig 
inwards, having on its shore the town of xIrdo- 
BRicA, and receiving four rivers, two of w,hicli were 
not woith mention ; the other two were the llfearus 
and the Ivia or Jiivia (Mela iii. 1. § 9). This 
description answers exactly to the great bay on the 
coast of Gallicia, between La Coruna on the S, and 
€. Frionno, SW- of FI Ferrol, on the XT; \vhieli 
divides itself into the three bays of Coruna, Be- 
tanzos, and El Ferrol, and receives the f-nir rivers 
Alero, MenAo, Enme, and Juvia, Of the.se the hr.st 
and last, whose estuaries form respectively the bays 
of Coruna and El Feirol, correspond in name witli 
Mela’s rivers ; but the other two, which fail into the 
estuary of Betmzos, are quite as important in respect 
of their size. The bay is completely land-locked ; 
its coasts are bold and lofty ; but the rivers -which 
fall into it form those secure harbours, which the 
I ancient writers mention (see preceding article), and 
I which have been celebrated in all ages. 

Notwithstanding some confusion in the numbers 
of Ptolemy, this is evidently his Magnus Porttis 
(5 pkyas XipA]vy on the coast of the Gallaeci Lu- 
censos (ii. 6. § 4). [F. S,] 

ARTABRUM PROM. [Artabri.] 
ARTACANA. [Aria CivrrAS and Artaea.] 
ART ACE QAprduKri: Etk, 'ApraKK]v6s, ^ApraKtos, 
Ajorafceds: ArtaM or ErdeJe), a town of Mysia, near 
Cyzicus (Herod, iv. 14), and a Milesian colony. 
(Strab. pp. 582, 635.) It w'as a sea-port, and on 
toe same peninsula on which Gyziciis Stood, and 
about 40 stadia from it. Artace -wa-s burnt, toge- 
ther with Proconnesus, during the Ionian revolt, 
in the reign of Darius I, (Herxl. vi. 33.) Probably 
it was not rebuilt, for Strabo does not mention it 
among the Mysian towns: but he speaks (p. 576) 
of a wooded mountain Artace, with an island of the 
same name near to it, the same which Pliny (v. 32) 
calls Artacaeum. Timo,sthenes, quoted by Stepha- 
nas (s. V, ^Ap'ranri), also gives the name Artace to 
a mountain, and to a small island, one stadium from 
the land. In the time of Procopius, Artace had 
been rebuilt, and w’as a suburb of Cyzicus. {Bell. 
Pers. i. 25.) It is now a poor place. (Hamilton, 
Researches, vol. ii. p. 97.) [G. L.] 

ARTAGE'NE, or Aractexe. [Arbelites.] 
ARTAGOANA. [Aria Civitas.] 

ARTAEA (Apvaia, Steph. B. : Eili. ’^Ap- 
raioi'), a district of Persia, where, according to 
Hellanicus (HeUan. Fragm, No. Ixiii. p. 97, Sturz), 
Perseus and Andromeda founded several cities 
(Steph.) It is probably connected with the Par- 
thian Artacaiia of Ptolemy (vi. 5. §4), Herodotus 
(vii. 61) states the native name of the Persians was 
Artaei ; Stephanus and Iie.sycliius {s.v. ’ApTds)say 
that it was a particular epithet given in the ver- 
nacular dialect to the heroes of ancient I-’ersian 
romance (Eawlinson, AsiaU Journ. xi. pt. i. p. 35), 
no doubt nearly connected with the ancient name of 
the Medes, Arii, with the Zend xVirya, and the Sans- 
crit Arthya (Pott, Fo7*schmg. &c. p. Ixix.) [V.] 
ARTAGEIRA, a city of Inner Libya, placed by 
Ptolemy on the N. side of the river Geir, in 44 
long., and 18^ N. lat. (Ptol. iv, 6. § 32). [F. S.] 


ARTAGEEA. 

AETAGE'EA CApTayijpai, Strab. xi. p. 529} 
^Aprayeipa, Zon. x. 36; Artagera,Vell. Pat. ii. 102), 
a town of Armenia, supposed to be tbe same as the 
Ai-tagigarU of Ptolemy Q^praytyapraj T. 13. § 22) 
and the Artogerassaof Amm.MarceIlmtis(xxvii.l2). 
It is called by the Armenian m-iters AriagSr (Arcfe- 
hersf} (St.Martin, Mem. sitr VArmenie, vol i. p. 

1 22.) Before the walls of this city C. Caesar, grandson 
of Augustus, received the wound from the effecte of 
which he died. The site would appear to hare been 
between Arsamosata and Tigranocerta, if it be as- 
sumed that it is the same place as the Artagigarta 
of Ptolemy. [E. B. J.] 

ARTAMIS CAprafJLis, PtoL vi. 11. §§ 2, 3; 
Artamis, Amm. Marc, sxiii. 6), a river of Bactria, 
which flowed into the Zariaspis (or river of BalM), : 
Wilson (A Waraot, p. 162) conjectures that it is the 
DakoAh, which flows NE. in the direction of Balkh. 
The name itself is probably of Persian origin. [V.] 

AETANES QAprdv7]s% also written Artannes 
and Artanos, a small river of Bitliynia, placed by 
Arrian (p. 13) 150 stadia east of Cape Melaena, 
with a haven and temple of Venus at the mouth of 
the river. [G. E.] 

ARTANISSA (’ApTdvt(r(ra: Telawef), s, oiij oi 
Iberia, in Asia, between the Cyrus and M. Caucasus 
(Ptol. V. n § 3). It was one of Ptolemy’s points 
of recorded astronomical observations, having the 
longest day 15 hrs. 25 min., and being one hour E. 
of Aexandria (viii. 19. § 5). [P. S.] 

AETAUNUM (^ApravvQv\is generally believed 
to be the fort which Drusus erected on mount Tannus 
(Tacit. i. 56), and wliich was afterwards re- 
stored by Germanicus. (Ptol. ii. 11.) Some find 
its site in Salhurg^ near Hombv/rg. [L. S.] 

AETAXATA CAprd^ara, Apralideara, ’Ap- 
ra^iaacora: Artaxata sing, and plur., Plin. vi, 10; 
Juv. ii. 170; Tac. An-ml ii. 56, vi. 32, xiii. 41, 
xiv, 23 : Bth. ’Apra^arTjvds), the ancient capital of 
Amenia, situated on a sort of peninsula formed by 
the curve of the river Araxes. (Strab. xi. p. 529.) 
Hannibal, who took refuge at the court of Artaxias 
when Antiochus was no longer able to protect him, 
superintended the building of this city, which was 
so called in honour of Artaxias. (Strab. p. 528 ; 
Plut. I/iimdl. 31.) Corbulo, a. d. 58, destroyed the 
town of Biog, s. v.), wliicli was rebuilt by 

Tiridatcs, who gave it tlie name of Neronia in honour 
of the Emperor Nero, who had surrendered the king- 
dom of Annenia to him. (Dio. Cass. Ixiii. 7.) The 
subsequent history, as given by the native historians, 
will be found in St. Martin (3fem. sur VArmmie, 
vol. i. p. 118). Formerly a mass of ruins called 
Takt TiHdate(lAn:Qmi of Tiridates), near the junc- 
tion of the Ams and the Zengvs, were supposed to 
represent the ancient Ataxata. Col. Monteith (^Lon- 
don Geog. Journal^ vol. iii. p. 47) fixes the site at 
a remarkable bend in the river, somewhat lower dowh 
than this, at the bottom of which were the ruins of 
a bridge of Greek or Eoman architecture. [E. B. J.] 

AITEMTSIUM QApregKnov). 1. The name of 
the northern coast and of a promontory of Euboea, 
Immediately opposite the Thessalian Magnesia, so 
called from the temple of Atemis Proseoa, belonging 
to the town of Histiaea. It was off this coast that 
the Grecian fleet fought with the fleet of Xerxes, 

B. c. 480. (Herod, vii. 175, viii. 8; Plut. Them. 7 ; 
Diod. xi. 12.) 

2. A momitain fonning the boundary betw^een 
Argolis and Arcadia, with a temple of Artemis on its 
summit. It is 5814 feet in height, and is now called 
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the Mountain of rMm'M (Pans. ii. 25. § 3, viii. 5. 

§ 6; Pehpomesima, 

. 3. A fortress in Macedonia, built by the emperor 
Justinian, at the distance of 40 miles from Thessa- 
lonica, and at the mouth of the river Eechius. (Pro- 
cop. de Aedif. iv. 3.) The Bechius, as Tafel has 
shown, is the .river, by which the waters of the Lake 
Bolbe flow into the sea, and which Thucydides (iv. 
103) refers to, without mentioning its name. (Tafel, 
Thessalonica, pp. 14, seq., 272, seq.) 

4. A promontory of Caria, with a temple of Ar- 
temis on its summit, forming the northern exti'emity 
of the bay of Glaucus (Strab. xiv. p. 651), called 
by others Pedalium (Mela, i. 16 ; Plin. v. 28, 
s. 29.) 

5. A town in Spain. [Diajtium.] 

6. An island off' Etruria. [Dianium.] 

7. A mountain near Aricia. [Ajbigia.] 
AETEMITA. 1. (’Apre/^tTa, Strab. xi. p. 519, 

xvi. p. 744 ; Ptol. vi. 1. § 6 ; Steph. ; Isid. Char. p. 5 ; 
Atemita, Plin. vi. 26 ; Tab. Peutinger^^ a city of 
I Assyria, or perhaps more strictly of Babylonia 
! (Strab. xi. p. 519), in the district of Apolloniatis 
(Isid. Char.) ; according to Strabo (xvi. p. 744) 
500 stadia (Tab.Peutmg. 71 mill.) E. of Selencia, 
and 8,000 stadia N. of the Persian Gulf. (Strab. xi. 
p. 519.) According to Tacitus (vi. 41) it was a 
Parthian town, in' which Stephanas (on the autho- 
rity of Strabo, though that geographer does not say 
so) coincides with him. Pliny (vi. 26) places it 
wrongly in Mesopotamia. It was situated on a river 
called the Sihas. The modern JSherbdn is supposed 
to occupy its site. [V.] 

2. (Vdn), a town of Armenia (Ptol. v, 13. 
§21), founded, according to the national tradi- 
tions, by Semiramis. A canal, w'hich in some maps 
has been converted into a river, under the name of 
Skenirdm Su, is attributed to this reputed foundress 
of Vdn. Mr. Brant {London Geog. Jomnal, vol. x. 
p. 389) spealts of a small village of the name of 
Artemid^ at no great distance from Vdn. He was 
told that no inscriptions were to be found, nor were 
there traces of any buildings of antiquity. B’A- 
ville {Geog. Anc. vol. ii. p. 324; comp. Kiuneir, 
Trm. p. 385) has identified it with the large and 
important town of Fdw, wliich St. Martin {Mem, stir 
VArmenie^ vol. i. p. 138) considers to be the same 
as the Buana (Bovduti) of Ptolemy (v. 13. §21). 
Vdn was considered one of the strongest places in 
Armenia, and is frequently mentioned by the native 
chroniclers m connection with tlioir history. (St. 
Maiiin, c.) [E.B.J.I 

AETEMITA. [Eciiinades.] 

AETENA. 1. A city of tlie Volscians, Icnown 
only from the account in Livy (iv. 61) of its siege 
and capture by the Romans in b. c. 404. It ap- 
pears that it had a veiy strong citadel, wliich held 
out long after the town had fallen, and was only 
taken by treachery. Both town and citadel were 
destroyed, and the name never again occurs. Gell 
and Nibby have supposed the remains of ancient 
walls found on the summit of the hill above Monte 
Fortino, still called La Civita, to bo those of Ar- 
tena; but they are regm-ded by Abekeii, with more 
probability, as belonging to the far more important 
city of Ecctra. (Gell, Top. of Rome, p. 110 ; Nibby, 
Xfintorni, vol. i. pp. 263 — 265 ; Abeken, 3:HUel 
Italien, p. 75.) [Ecetea.] 

2. P’rom the same passage of Livy we leam tliat 
there was another small town of the name in Etruria, 
between Caere and Veii, and a dependency of the 

Q2 
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ft>rBier city. It was destroyed by the Roman Idn.jys, 
and no otlier trace of its existence preserved. The 
positions ascribed to it by Gell and Hibby (E cc.) are 
wholly conjectural. [E, H. B.] 

AHTIGI, two cities of Hispania Baetica. 1. In 
the N., on the hifrh road from Gorduba to Emerita, 
S6 M, P. from Mellaria and 32 from Metellinnm. Its 
site seems to be at or about Cmtmm. (/if. Ant, p. 
416.) — ^2. Aimer Jultenses (PliiLiill.s. 3,where 
the common text has Astifji : 'ApriyiSy Ptol. in 4. < 
§ 11 : A lha7na), one of the chief inland cities in the 
S. of Buctiea, belonging to the district of Bastetania 
and the convontus of Corduba. It stood in the heart 
of >J. Ilipula (the Sierra XeivnZn), and commanded 
one of tliB c'hief passes from the Blediten’anean coast 
to flic valley of Gramda. In the Moorish wars it 
was cidehrated as one of the keys of G^'anada ; and its 
cii]iture by the Christians, Feb. 28, 1482, was a fatal 
blow to the idoors, whose feelings are recorded in the 
“very inournful” Arabic and Spanish ballad, “Ay.' de 
wi AlktitmC' — '■^Ahsl for wyAlhama :”well known 
by Byron’s translation. (Ford, Handbooh of Spaiiiy 
p. 122.) [F. S.] 

AhTISCUS (ApTor/fds), a tributary of the He- 
brus in Thrace, flowing through the land of the 
Odrvsae. (Herod, iv. 92.) 

ARTYMXESUS. [Flxaka.] 

ARTYNIA. [DAScimiTis.] 

ARUALTES (6 ^ApovdArrjs ^/)of), a mountain of 
Inner Libya, placed by Ptolemy a little to the N. of 
tki Ei|uator, in 33*^ long, and 3° N. lat,, in a part 
of Central Afi'u-a now*’ entirely imknown. In it 
were the peoples Kabathrae (Na§d0pat) and Xulic- 
ces (EvkticK€7s Aj’dioTres), the latter extending to M. 
Amngas. (Ptol iv. 0. §§ 12, 20, 23.) [P. S.] 
AUU'CI (Apotw). 1 . A city of the Celtici, in 
Hispania Biietica, in the neighbourhood of Armidax 
and Acinipo, in the conventus of Hispalis ; identified 
by inscriptions witli Aroche. (Ptol. ii. 4. § 15 ; Plin. 
iii. 1. s. 3, where Sillig gives the true reading from 
one of the best MSS.; others have Armef, 

Arunfy in fact the copyists seem to have confounded 
the consecutive words Aininda and Aruci: Florez, 
Esp, S, ix. p, 120 ; Grater, p. 46; Ukert, ii. I. p. 
382 .) — 2, (u¥bwra), a city of Lusitania, 30 M. P. 
E. of Pax Julia. Qt. Avit. p. 427). CR*^.] 

ARUNDA fApovrda ; Rond&f a city of the 
Ceidci, in Hispania Baetiea, in the conventus of 
Hispalis (Ptol. ii. 4. § 15; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3, ed. 
Sillig, comp. Aruci, Inscr. ap. Muratori, p. 1029, 
No. 5.). Some writei's place Aranda at Eemda la 
vwja^ W'hich is usually taken, on the authority of 
inscriptions there, for Aoinipo ; on the ground that 
the inscriptions at Ronda bearing the name of 
Aranda, have been brought from the ruins sA Ronda 
la vieja (Ford, p. 98) ; but both Pliny and Ptolemy 
make Acinipo and Arunda different places. (P.S.] 
ARUTTUM (It. Ant.; Arypium, Tab. Pent.; 
^Apovmvotf 'Apovmvos^ Strab. : Eth, Aipovnipoi, 
App.; Auei'spe^'ijf or nr. Mu}}gava\ a town of the 
lapydcs in Illyriemn, which was taken by Augustus, 
after it had been deserted by its inhabitants.: (Ap- 
pian, III, 16 ; Strab. iv. p. 207, vii. p. 314.) 
AROSPNI OAhIPI. [Bexeventum.] ! 

AR\’'A {Aholeci^ Kii.), a municiplum of Hispania 
Baetica, on the right bank of the Baetis (^Guadah ; 
quiviv), two leagues above Corduba (l7<3rcZo^ 

The river is here crossed by a fine bridge of dark 
marble. There are considerable rains, with nuine- ; 
rmis inscriptions, one of which runs thus; ordo - 
FiAVii. AiiVEMSis. .(Gruter, p. 476, 
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No. 1.) There are coins of Arva extant, inscribed 
ARVA. and M. ARVEN. (Eckhel, vol. i. pp. 14, 1 5.) 
Pliny mentions Arua among the Celtic towms in the 
conventus of Hispalis (iii. i. s. 3). [F. S.] 

ARVAD. [Aradus.] 

ARVARNI ^Apouapvoi'), a people of India intni 
Gangem, W. of the river Maesolus, along the river 
Tyna, and as far N. as the Orudi i!iL ; havdng, among 
other cities, the emporium and royal residence hla- 
langa(M(:£\a'y7a), which somesupxjose to he .Madras, 
(Ptol vii. 1. §§ 14,92.) [P.S.] 

ARVEBNI (’Apoi/epwf, Strab. p. 190), a nation 
of Ceitiea, and in Caesar’s time one of the most 
powerful of the Gallic nations, and the rival of tlie 
Aedui for the siipramacy (B. G. i. 31). In the 
great rising of the Galli under Vercingetorix, b. c. 
52, the Eleutheri Cadiirci, Gabali, and Vellauni are 
mentioned {B, <x.vii.75) as being accustomed to yield 
obedience to the Arvemi. It is doubtful if Eleutheri 
is a qualification of the name Cadurci: it is probable 
that under this corrupt form the name of some other 
people is concealed. The reading Vellauni is also 
doubtful; the people are called Vellavi in Strabo’s 
text (p, 190; Walckenaer, Geog. des Gauks^ ff’C., 
voli. p, 339). 

On the SE. Caesar makes the Mons Cebenna {Ce- 
vennes') the boimdaiy of tlie An-erni, and their neigh- 
bours on this side wei*e the Helvii in the Provineia, 
afterwards called Gallia Narbonensis (^B, G, vii. 8). 
But the proper territory of the Arverni did not ex- 
tend so far, for the Vellari and the Gabali lay be- 
tween them and the Helvii. Strabo makes their 
territory extend to the Loire. They seem to have 
possessed the valley of the Elaver (AUier)^ perhaps 
nearly to its junction with the Loire, and a large 
part of the highlands of central France. The name 
is still peipetuated in that of the mounhiin region 
of Auvergne, Their neighbours on the E. were the 
Aedui, on the W. the Lemovices, and on the NW. 
the Bituriges. The Cadurci were on the SW, Their 
actual limits are said to coincide with the old dioceses 
of Clermont and S. Flour, a determination which is 
only useftxl to those who can consult the maps of the 
old diocesan divisions of France. The Aiwerai are 
represented by Strabo as having extended their 
power as far as Ida7^bon7ie and the frontiers of Mar- 
seille; and even to the Pyrenees, the Rhine, and the 
Ocean. (Strab. p. 191.) If this statement is true, 
it does not represent the extent of tlieir territory, but 
of their power or influence when they were the do- 
minant people in Gallia. In Caesar’s time, as we 
have seen, the states in subjection to them were only 
those in their immediate neighbourhood. Their pre- 
tended consanguinity with the Romans (Lucan, i, 
427) — if it means any thing at all, and is not a 
blunder of Lucan — may merely indicate their arro- 
gance before they felt the edge of the Roman sword. 
Livy (v. 34) mentions Aiwerni among those wlio ac- 
companied Beliovesus in the Gallic migration into 
Italy. 

The position of the Aiwerni is determined with 
some precision by that of their capital Angastone- 
metum, which Strabo calls Nemossus, which is now 
Clermont^ the chief town of the Auvergne. Caesar 
does not mention this place. In his time the capital 
of the Arverni was Gergovia (B. G, vii. 36), which 
he unsuccessfully besieged. 

When Hasdrubal passed into Gallia on his road to 
Italy, to join Hannibal, the Arverai received him in a 
friendly way. (Liv. xxvii. 39.) Whether any of 
them joined liim does not appear. A king of the 
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Annirni, named Luer, is mentioned by Stmbo, "wbo as 
he rode in his chariot used to throw about him gold 
and silver coin, for the people to pick up. He was 
the father of Bituitus, king of the Arvemi at the 
time of the campaign of Fabius Maximus. 

The Komans seem to have first met the Arvemi 
in B. c. 121. The Aedui and Allobroges were at 
war, and the Allobroges had the Arvemi and Knteni 
as allies. Q. Fabius Maximus defeated the Allo- 
broges and their allies with great slaughter,, at the 
confiuence of the Rhone and the here. (Floras, iii. 
2; Veil. Pat. ii. 10; Oros.v. 14.) The Allobroges 
were made Roman subjects, but the Arvemi and the 
Ruteni lost none of their territory (j5. G, i. 45). In 
fact their position defended them, for the wall of the 
Ge'vennes was the natural boundary of the Provincia 
on the NW. Some years before Caesar was procon- 
sul of Gallia the Arvemi had joined the Sequani in 
inviting Ariovistus and his Germans into Gallia, in 
order to balance the power of the Aedui, who were 
allies of the Romans. The German had become the 
tyrant of the Sequani, but the territory of the Ar- 
verni had not been touched by him when Caesar en- 
tered Gallia (b. c. 58). In b.c. 52, when Gallia 
was tranquillized, as Caesar says, a general rising of 
the Gain took place. The Carnutes broke out 
first; and next Vercingetorix, an Arvernian, whose 
father had held the chief power (principatus) in all 
GaUia, roused his countrymen. This was the be- 
ginning of a great contest and the last struggle of 
the Galli. Vercingetorix commanded the combined 
forces {B. G. vii. 63, 64). The w^ar was finished by 
the capture of Alesia, and Vercingetorix fell into the 
hands of Caesar. Pie w^as carried to Rome, and kept 
a prisoner till Caesar’s great triumph, when the life 
of this brave and unsuccessful Gaul was ended in 
Roman fashion by the hands of tlae executioner, after 
he had adorned the barbaric pomp of the procession. 
(Dion Cass, xliii. 19.) 

In the division of Gallia under Augustus the Ar- 
verni were included in tlie extended limits of Aqui- 
hinia. I^liny (iv. 19) calls them ‘Miberi;” and, if 
tins is correct, we must suppose that in Pliny’s time 
the Arvemi enjoyed the jorivileges which, tinder the 
Roman government, were secured to those provincials 
who had the title of “ liberae civitates.” [G.L.] 

AR'VII, are only mentioned by Ptolemy, wdio 
places them in Gallia Lugdimensis, next to the Dia- 
blintes. D’Anville ascertained the position of this 
people, who, with the Cenomani and the Diablintes, 
occupied what was afterw'ards the diocese of Mam. 
He discovered the site of the capital of the Arvii, 
wdiicli preserves the name of Erm or Arve^ on the 
banks of a stream which flows into the river Sarthe^ 
near SaUi. The Sarthe joins the Mayenne, wdiich 
enters the Loire below' Angers. The name of the 
chief town of the Arvii in Ptolemy is Vagori- 
tiim. [G. L.] 

ARYCAISTDA QAp^iicavdai Etli. ^ApvKavBhs'), i 
a city iu Lycia (Stepli. s. v. ’Apu/cai/Sa; Schol. ad \ 
Find. 01. Od. 7), on the river Arycaiidus, a branch ' 
of the Lirnyrus (Plin. v. 27, 29). Its site has been 
ascertained by Fello^vs (Lycia^ p. 221), who found 
near the river Aiycandiis, and 35 miles from the 
sea, the ruins of Aiycanda, which are identified by; a 
Greek inscription. There are the remains of a tlie- 
atre, tombs, and some* fine specimens of doorways. 

There are coins of Arycanda. Fellows found one 
among the ruins, with the name of the city on it 
and the head of the Emperor Gordian. Leake 
{Ash Mimr^ p. 187) speaks of a stream which 
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Joins the sea, close to the mouth of tlie Liniyms, as 
probably the Aiycandus of Pliny. In the map of 
Fellows, only the name Arycandus appears, ai)d no 
Lirnyrus ; but theLimyrus is clearly laid dowm in 
the map in Spratt’s Lycia ab a small stream flowing 
from Limyra, and joining near its mouth the larger 
river Orta Tchy, the Arycandus. Compare the ac- 
count of Arycanda in Fellows and in Spratt’s Lycia 
(vol. i. p. 153). [G. L.] 

ABYMPHAEL [Argippaei.] 

AREATA (’'Ap^ara)), a town of Armenia, si- 
tuated on the borders of Atropatene. (Strab. xi. 
p. 529; Eckliel, voL iii. p. 202.) [E. B. J.] 

ARZEN CAprCe, Cedren. hist Comp. vol. ii. p. 
722), a town of Armenia to the E. of Theodosiopolis 
{Erzritmy. According to native writers it contained 
800 churches, a.d. 1049. It was taken by the 
Seljuk Turks, and the inhabitants retired to Tiieo- 
dosiopolis. No remains of this city arc to be found 
now. (St. Martin, MS7n. sur TAinnenie^ vol. i. 
p.68.) [E.B.J.] 

ABZANE'NE QApQivrivr], also 'Ap^auj], Procop. 
de Aedif. iii. 2), a province in the S. of Armenia, 
situated on the left bank of tlie Tigris, extending to 
the E. as far as the valley of JBitUsj and bounded on 
the S. and W. by Mesopotamia. It derived its name 
from the lake Arsene, or the town Ai'zen, situated on 
this lake. Its name frequently occurs in the writers 
of the Lower Empire. (Eutrop. vi. 7 ; Amm. Marc. 
XXV. 7, 9 ; Procop. B. Pers. i. 8.) Ptolemy calls 
the district Tliospitis {©{acnri'ris, v. 13. § 18), a 
name which he also gives to the lake Arsene (v. 13. 

§ 7). The district An-Iiene in Pliny (vi. 31) is 
probably the same as Arzanene, 

This province was the subject and the theatre of 
continual wars between the emperors of Constan- 
tinople and the kings of Persia. It is now compre- 
hended in tlie Pashalik of BydrBekr. [E. B. J.] 
ASA PAULINI, a place on the road from Lug- 
! dunum {Lyon) to Augustodunum (Autuu). It is 
placed in the Antonine Itin. x Gallic leagues, or 
XV M.P. from Lugdunum, and this distance corre- 
sponds to the site of Anse. Asa, in the Itin,, per- 
haps ouglit to be Ansa. [G. L.] 

ASAEI {'Aadioi), a people of Sannatia Asiatica, 
near the Suardeni and the upper course of the Ta- 
nais. (Ptol. V. 9. § 16). They are also mentioned 
by Pliny, according to the common text, as having 
been, before his time, among the most celebrated 
peoples of Scythia; but Sillig gives a difierent read- 
ing, namely Chruasai. (Plin. vi. 17. s. 19.) [P. S.] 
ASAMA (’Aird^a), a river of Mauretania Tingi- 
tana, falling into the Atlantic, in 32° N. lat. (Ptol. 
iv. 1. § 3), 301 S. of Port Rlmsibis, and 20' N. of 
the river Diom'. All along this coast, the positions 
may be safely determined by Ptolemy’s latitudes 
(his longitudes are greatly out); consequently Asama 
hWadi-Tensift, the river wdiich, in its upper course, 
flows past Marocco : Portus Rlmsibis is Saffee, 
and the river Diour is Wad~al -Gored, which falls 
into the ocean by Mogador. (Comp. Bennell, Geog. 
of Herod, vol. ii. p. 16.) Pfiny, who calls it Asaua, 
places it, on the authority of native report, 150 M.P. 
from Sala {Sallee : it is nearly 200 in a direct line), 
and adds the description, “ marino hmstu sed porta 
spectediile” (v. 1. s. 1). It is thought by some to 
be the same as the river Anatis, wdiich Pliny men- 
tions a little before, on tlie authority of P’olybius, as 
205 M. P. from Lixus ; but the ^stances do not 
agree. Some also identify it with the Anidus ("Ai'i- 
5or) or, according to the emendation of Salmasius, 

q3 
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Adonis of Scylax (p. 52, or p. 123, ed. Gronov.)? 
but that iiTer is much further N., between Lixus 
and the Straits. [P'S*-] 

ASBYSTAE {'A<r§6(rTaL, Herod, iv. 170, 171 ; 
Lycophr. Mex. 895; "AaSdrai^ Ptol. iv. 4. § 10), 
a Libyan tribe, in the inland parts of Gyrenaiea, S. 
of Gyrene, andW. of the Giligainmae; distinguished 
above the other Libyan tribes for their skill in the 
use of four-horsed chariots. (Herod. L c.) Diony- 
sius Pcriegetes (211) names them nest to the Ha- 
samoncs, inland (jfJL^o-’QTreipot'), Pliny also places 
them nest to the Kasamoncs, but apparently to the 
W. of them (v. 5). Ptolemy’s position for them, E. 
of the mountains overhanging the Gardens of the 
Hesperides, agrees well enough with that of Hero- 
dotus. Stephanns Byzantinus mentions a city of 
Libya, named Asbysta (^A^Svara, Eth Act^ucttijs), 
and quotes the following line from Callimachus:-- 

re Tplrcovos i<p'’ vSacni/ ‘AcrSdorTCto: — 

where the mention of the Triton is not at all Incon- 
sistent with the position of the Asbystae, as deter- 
mined by the other writers ; for the Triton is fi*e- 
quently placed near the Gardens of the Hesperides, j 
on the W. coast of Cji’cnaica. [Tnnw.] [P. S.] j 
A'SCALOH (^Aa-KakcaPf ^A(rKaK<avL 0 v^ Ascalo, 
Plin. V. 14. : Eth, ’A(jKa\(avtTT]Sf ^AaKoXtitnos, 
fern. ’Atr/caAojids, Stepli. B., Suldas, Hierocies, As- 
ealona, Ascalonius: \4skuian), one of the five cities 
of the Philistines (Joffli. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. vi, 17), 
situated on the coast of tlie Mediterranean Sea, be- 
tween Gaza and Jammia (Joseph. B.J. iv. 11, § 5), 
520 stadia (Joseph. B. J. iii. 2. § 1), or 53 M. P., 
according to the Peiitinger Tables, from I'erusalera; 
and 16 M. P. from Gaza. (Anton. Ptol. v. 16.) 
It was taken by the tribe of Juchih (Judges^ L 18), 
but «Hd not remain long in their possession (Judges, 
iii. 3); and during the wars which the Hebrews 
waged under Saul and David with the Pliiiistmes 
Ascalon appears to have continued in the hands of 
the native inhabitants. (2 Sam. i. 20.) The prophets 
devoted it to destruction (Amos, i- 8; Zeph. ii. 4, 7; 
Zech. ix. 5 ; Jer. xxv. 20, xlvii. 5, 7). After the 
time of Alexander it shared the tate of Phoenicia 
and Judaea, and was sometimes subjected to Aegypt 
(Joseph. Antlq. xii. 425), at other times to the 
Syrian kings (1 Mac. x. 86; xi. 60; xii. 33.) 
Herod the Great, though it was not in his dominions, 
adorned the city with fountains, baths, and colon- 
nades. (Joseph. B. J, 1. 12. § 11.) After his 
death, Ascalon, which had many Jewish inhabitants 
(B. J, ii. 18. § 5), was given to his sister Salome 
as a residence. (Josexjh. xvii. 11. § 5.) It 
.suffered much in the Jewish w^ars with the Eomana. j 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 18. § 1, iii, 22* § 1.) And its 
inhtibitants slew 2500 of the Jew’’S who dwelt there. 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 18. § 5.) In veiy early times it 
was the seat of the W’orship of Derceto (Diod. ii.’4), 
or Syrian AiJiroditc, whose temple was plundered ; 
by the Scythians (Herod, i. 105). This goddess, 
representing the passive principle of nature, was 
wojsliipped under the form of a fish with a woman’s 
head. (Comp. Or. Fast. ii. 406.) Josephus (B. J, 
iii. 2. § 1), y[ieaks of A.sealon as a strongly fortified 
place. (Comp. Pomp. Mela, i. 11. § 5.) Strabo | 
x\i. p. 759) describes it as a small towm, and re- 
marks that it was famous for the shallot (Allium 
Asci'tionkim; F rendi, Eclialotte; Italian, Scahgm, 
a coiTUpiion of Asealonia). (Comp. Plin. xix. 6 ; 
Athen. ii. p, 68; Dioscor. i. 24 ; Goluinell. xii. ■ 10; 
Tlieoplir. vii. 4.) In the 4th century As- 
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I calon was the see of a bishop, and remained so till 
I the middle of the 7tli century, when it fell into tb.e 
I hands of the Saracens. Abiil-fed4 (Tab. Syr. p. 78) 
speaks of it as one of the famous strongholds of 
Islam (Schultens, Index Geog. s. v. EdrisI, yja?* 
Jauiert, vol, i. p. 340); and the Orientals speak 
of it as the Bride of Syria- The coast is samly, 
and difficult of access, and therefore it enjoyed but 
little advantage from its port. It is frequently 
mentioned in the history of the Cnisades. Its for- 
tifications were at length utterly destroyed by Sultan 
Bibars (a. d, 1270), and its port filled up with 
stones thrown into the sea, for fear of further 
attempts on the part of the Crusaders. (Wilken, die 
Kreuzz, vol. vii. p. 58.) 

D’Arvieux, w’ho visited it (a. d. 1658), and Von 
Troilo, who was there eight years afterwuirds, de- 
scribe the ruins as being very extensive. (Eosen- 
rniiller, ManMuch der BibL AUerthem. vol. ii. pt. 2, 
p. 383.) Modern travellers represent the situation 
as strong; the thick walls, flanked with towers, 
were built on the top of a ridge of rock, that en- 
circles the towm, and terminates at each end in the sea. 
The ground witliin sinks in the manner of an am- 
phitheatre. ^Ashulan presents now a most mouniful 
scene of utter desolation. (Eobinson, Palestim, vol. 
ii. p.369.) [E. B. J.] 

ASCA'NIA LACHS or ASCA'NIUS CAo-mvia-. 
Isnik'), a large lake in Bithynia, at the east extre- 
mity of which was tlie city of Nicaea. (Strah. p.565. 
Sec.) Apbllodonis, quoted by Strabo (p. 681), 
says that there was a place called Ascania on the 
lake. The lake ‘‘ is about 10 miles long and 4 wide, 
surrounded on tliree sides by steep woody slopes, 
behind which rise the snowy summits of the Olym- 
pus range.” (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 7.) Cramer 
refers to Aristotle (Mirab. Amo. c. 54) and Pliny 
(xxxi. 10), to show that the waters of this lake are 
imjjregnated with nitre; but Aristotle and Pliny 
mean another Ascania. This lake is fresh; a 
river flows into it, and runs out into the bay of Cios. 
This river is the Ascanius of Pliny (v. 32) and 
Strabo. 

The Ascanius of Homer (II ii. 862) is supposed 
to be about this lake of Strabo (p. 566), who attempts 
to explain this passage of the Iliad. The countij 
around the lake was called Ascania. (Steph. s. w* 
^AnKWifia.) 

The salt lake Ascania, to which Aristotle and 
Plmy refer, is a lake of Pisidia, the lake of Butdnr 
or Burdwr. The salt lake Ascania of Arrian 
(Anab. i, 29) is a different lalm [Ai^aya]. [G, L.] 

ASCATANCAE (’Ao-KaTay/cat), a people of 
Scythia intra Imaum, adjacent to the mountain 
called Ascatanoas : extending E. of the Tapuri, 
as far as M. Imaiis : somewhere about the SE. part 
of Indepmdmt Tartarg. (Ptol. vi. 14. § 3.) [P. S.] 

ASGATANCAS (AamrdyKas), a mountain 
range of Asia, forming apart of the E. boundary 
which dirtded the land of the Sacae from Scythia. 
Extending, apparently, NW. and SE., it joined, at 
its SE, extremity, the branch of M. Iniails wdiich 
ranN. and S., according to Ptolemy [Imaus], at a 
point which he defines as the halting-place (dppTj- 
riipLOv) of the, caravans on their w^ay to Sera, and 
wdiich he places in 140° Ion. and 43° lat. (vi. 13. 
§ 1). Nowq following Ptolemy’s latitude, which is 
seldom far wrong, and the direction of the roads, 
which are pretty w’ell defined by nature where great 
mountains hare to be crossed, we can hardly be far 
wYong in placing Ptolemy’s caravanserai at the spot 
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marked by the rock-hc\m monument called TaMit- 
i-Souleiman (\.q.. Solomon's Throne)^ near in 
a lateral valley of the u])per Jaxartes (^Sihmti), 
— v'liicli is still an important commercial station, 
from its p(tsition at tlie N, foot of tlie pass of Tereh 
over tlie great Moussotvr range, Ptolemy’s N. branch 
of the Imails. The Ascatanctus might then answer 
to the A latau M. or the KhouhaMai M. ; and the 
more northerly An arei AL of Ptolemy might be the 
KhaJtai or Tscliingis; both jSTW. branches of the 
Moussour vimgQ-. but it is, of course, impossible to 
make the identification with any certainty. Am- 
mianus Marcellinns (xxiii. 6) appears to refer to the 
same mountains by the name of Ascanimia. (Bitter, 
Erdkunde^ vol. i. p. 513 ; Heeren, Ideen^ i. 2, p. 487 ; ] 
Porbiger, vol. ii. p. 469.) [P. S.] | 

ASOIBU'RGIUM, or ASCIBUEGIA (’Atr/rz- 1 
SovpjLov'), a towm near the left bank of the lower ' 
Itbine, the foundation of which was attifibuted to j 
Ulysses, according to an absurd story reported by j 
Tacitus (German. 3). It was a Roman station in 
A.D. 70. (Tac. JlisL iv. 33.) In the Peutinger , 
Table it is placed between Novesium or Neuss.^ op- I 
posite to Dilsseldorf on the Rhine, and Vetera, pro- 
bably Xanten. Asciburgium then will correspond to 
A shurg^ which is on tlie high road between Neim 
and Xanten, The Anton. Itin. places Geldnba and 
Calo between Novesium and Vetera, and omits Asci- 
burgimn. [G. L,] 

ASCORDUS. [Agassa.] 

ASCRA C'Au/fpa: I£th. "A(rKpa7os'), a town of 
Boeotia on Mount Helicon, and in the territory of 
Thespiae, from which it was 40 stadia distant. 
(Strab. ix. p. 409.) It is celebrated as the residence 
of Hesiod, whose father settled here after leaving 
Cyme in Aeolis. Hesiod complains of it as a dis- 
agreeable residence both in summer and winter. (Hes. 
Op. 638, seq.) ; and Eudoxus found still more fault 
with it. (Strab. ix. p. 413.) Bitt other wnters 
speak of it as abounding in com (iroAuAifios, Pans, 
ix. 38. § 4), and in wine. (Zenod. ap, Shrib. p. 
413.) According to the poet Hegesinus, who is 
qirot^ by Pausanias, Ascrawas founded by Ephialtes 
and Otus, the sons of Aloeus. In the time of Pau- 
sanias a single tower W'as all that remained of the 
town. (Pans. ix. 29. §§ 1, 2.) The remains of 
Ascra arc found on the summit of a high conical 
hill, or rather rock, which is connected to the NW. 
witli Mount Zagar&y and more to the westward 
with the proper Helicon. The distance of these 
ruins from Lefka corresponds exactly to the 40 
stades which Strabo places between Thespiae and 
Asci'a ; and it is further remarkable, that a single 
tenver is the only portion of the ruins conspicuously 
preserved, just as Pausanias describes Ascra in his 
time, tliough there are also some vestiges of the walls 
surrounding the summit of the , hill, and inclosing 
a space of no great extent. The place is now called 
PyrgtiH from the tower, %Yhicli is formed of equal 
and regular layers of masomy, and is uncommonly 
large.” (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 491.) 
The Roman poets frequently use the adjective As- 
craeus in the sense of Hesiodic. Hence we find “ As- 
craeurn caraien” (Virg. Georg, ii, 176), and similar 
phrases. 

ASCRIVIUM (" kcritpovLou), a town of Dalmatia 
in Illyricum of uncertain site. (PtoL ii. 17. § 6 ; . 
Pliii. iii. 22.) 

A'SCTJA, a city of the Carpetani, in Hispania ' 
Tarraconensis. (Liv. xxiii. 27 : Gronovius proposes 
to read Asena; Epist, iii. in Drakcnborch’s Livg^ 
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. voh. vii, p. i29.) The coins wiLli the e])igra}ih ascv. 
are supposed to belong to this place. (Sestini, p. 27 ; 
Ukert, i. 2. p. 370.) [P. SO 

A'SeULUM. 1. (^htTKXor, pint. Dionys.; Eth. 
IhaKham, Appian., Asculanus: Ascol'd), a city of 
Apulia, situated in the interior of the province, about 
10 miles S. of Herdonia, and 27 SW. of Canu- 
sium. It was celebrated for the great battle between 
Pyrrhus and the Romans, wliich was foiiglit in its 
immediate neighbourhood, b.c. 269. (Flor. i. 18. 
§ 9; Plut. 21; Zonal*, viii. 5; Dionys. xx. 

Fr. nov. ed. Didot.) No mention of it is found in 
history previous to this occasion, but it must Lave 
been a place of consequence, as we leam from its 
having sti*uck coins as an independent city. From 
these it appears tliat the proper forai of the name 
was Ausculum or Ausci^uar (written in Oscaii 
Auhuscbum), whence we find Osculum and 
“ Osculana pugna ” cited by Festus from Titinius. 
(Friedlander, Oskisclte Munzen, p. 55; Festus, p. 
197, V. Osculana pngna!) It is again mentioned 
during the Social War in conjunction wuth Larinum 
and Venusia (Appian. JB, 0, i. 52), and w'e learn 
from the Eiber Cohniarum (p- 260) that its tem- 
tory was portioned out to colonists, first by C. Grac- 
chus, and again by Julius Caesar. An inscription 
preserved by Lupoli (Iter Vemism. p. 174) proves 
that it enjoyed the rank of a colony under Antoninns 
Pius, and other inscriptions attest its continued ex- 
istence as a considerable provincial town as late as 
i the time of Valentinian. It is therefore not a little 
singular that no mention of it is found either in 
Strabo, Pliny, ox Ptolemy. We might, indeed, sus- 
pect that file Auseculani of Pliny (iii. 11. s, 16) 
were the people of Asculum, but that he seems (so 
far as his very confused list enables us to judge) to 
place them among the Ilii-pini. The modern city of 
AscoU retains nearly the ancient site, on the summit 
of a gentle hill, forming one of the last declivities of 
the Apennines tow*ards the plain of Apulia. Con- 
siderable remains of the ancient city are still visible 
among the vineyards without the modem walls; and 
many inscriptions, fragments of statues, columns, &:c. 
have been found there. The battle with Pyrrhus 
was fought in the plain beneath, but in the inmie- 
diate vicinity of the hills, to which part of the 
Roman forces withdrew for protection against the 
cavalry and elejihants of the king. (See the newl}^- 
discovered fragment of Dionysius, published by C, 
Muller at the end of Didot’s edition of Josephus, 
Paris, 1847.) The name of Asculum is not found 
in the Itineraries, but we leam from an ancient 
milestone discovered on the spot that it was situ- 
ated on a branch of the Appian Way, which led 
direct from Beneventum to Canusium. (Romanelli, 
vol. ii. pp. 248 — 251; Lupuli, /ter Venmin. pp. 
157 — 175; Pratilh, Via Appia, p. 509.) 

2. ("Acr/covAov, Ptol. ; ''AeneXov, Strab.), a city of 
Picenum, situated on the river Truentus or Tronto, 
about 20 miles frarn its mouth, and still called As- 
coli. It was frequently termed Asculum Picenum, 
to distinguish it from the city of the same name in 
Apulia. (Caes. B. C. i. 15.) Strabo speaks of it 
as a place of great strength, from its inaccessible 
position, and the rugged and difficult character of 
the surrounding country (v. p. 241); and we learn 
from Floras that it w*as, prior to the Roman con- 
quest, the capital city of the Ficcni. Hence its 
capture by the consul P. Sempronius Soplius in b. c, 
268 apj>c;ars to have led to die submission of the 
whole nation. (Flor. i. 19.) It bore an imporiant 
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part in flic Social War, the massacre of the pro- 
consul Q. Senuiius, his legate Fonteius, and all the 
Koman citizens in the touna by the people of As- 
culnm, having given the first signal for the actual 
outbreak of hostilities. Pompeius Strabo was in 
consequence sent with an army to wduce the re- 
fractory city, but was defeated by the Picentians; 
and even when the tide of fortune was beginning to 
tuni in favour of the Eomans, in the second year of 
the war, Pompeius w'as unable to reduce it till after 
a long and obstinate siege. The Italian general 
Judacilitts, himself a native of Asctilum, who had 
conducted the defence, put an end to Ms own life,* 
and Pompeius, wishing to make an example of the 
city, put to death all the magistrates and principal 
citizens, and drove the other inhabitants into exile. 
(Appian. B. C. I 38, 47, 48; Oros. v. 18; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 21; Flor. iii. 19; Liv. Epit ixxii., Ixxvi.) 
If we may trust the expressions of Floras, the city 
itself was destroyed; but this is probably an exagge- 
ration, and it would appear to have quicMy recovered 
from the blow thus inflicted on it, as we find it soon 
after mentioned by Cicero {pro Bull. 8) as a mimi- 
cij.)al touTi, and it was one of the places which 
Caesar hastened to .seize, after lie had passed the 
Kubicoii. LentuJus Spinther, who had previously 
occupied it with 10 cohorts, fled on his approach. 
(Caes. .5. Ct i. 1 5.) 

Pliny terms Asculnm a colony, the most illus- 
trious in Picenum (iii, 13. 18); and its colonial 
dignity is fiirtlier attested by inscriptions; but the 
}>eriod at which it attained tliis rank is uncertain. 
It w*as probably one of the colonies of Augustus. 
{Lib. Colon, p. 227; Grater, / mcz*. p. 465. 5, 10; 
Orelli. Imcr. 3760; Zumpt. de Colon, p, 349.) We 
learn fram numerous inscriptions, that it continued 
to be a place of importance until a late period of 
the Koman empire; during the Gotliic wars it was 
besieged and taken by Totila; but is again men- 
tioned by P.Biaconus, as one of the chief cities of 
Picenum. (Procop. iii. 11 ; P. Diac. ii. 19.) The 
modern city of AscoU, which retains the ancient 
site, is still an important place, and the capital of 
a protince, with a population of about 8000 in- 
habitants. 

The Itineraries place Ascnlum on the Via Salaria, 
which from thence descended the valley of the 
Truentus to Castrum Truentinum at its mouth, 
and thence proceeded along the coast to Ancona. 
(Itin. Ant. px^. 307, 317.) [E. H. B.] 

ASCUKIS {Ezero), a lake in Thessaly in the 
range of Mt. Olympus. The castle Lapathxjs, 
■which Livy describes as above the lake Ascuris, 
probably corres|X>nds to the ancient castle near JKap- 
mni. (Liv. xHv. 2 ; Leake, NoriMm Greece, voL, 
iii. pp. 349, 418.) 

A'SEA {v 'Acrea: ^Aarmrrjs), a town of Arcadia 
in the district Maenalia, situated near the frontier of 
Laconia, on the road from Megalopolis to Pallantium 
and Tegea. Asca took part in the foundation of 
Megalopolis, to which city most of its inhabitants re- 
moved (Palis, viii. 27. § 3, where for Tairafa we 
ought to read Auaia or Afrea); hut Asea continued 
to exist as an indepeiiclent state, since the Aseatae are 
mentioned, along with the kregalopolitae, Tegeatae, 
and 1‘allantieis, as joining Epaminondas before the 
battle of Mantineia, b. c. 362. (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 
§ 5.) At a later time, how'over, Asea belonged to 
MegaIox)oIis, as w'c see from the descriptions of 
Strabo and Pausanias. The city W'as in ruins in the 
time of Pausanias, ivho mentions its acro|>oUs. In 
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its territory, and at the distance of 5 stadia from tljc 
city, on the road to Pallantium, were the sources of 
the Alpheius, and near them those of the Eurotas. 
The two rivers united their streams, and, after flow*- 
ing in one channel for 20 stadia, disappeared beneath 
the earth; the Alpheius rising again at Pegae, and 
the Eurotas at Bclemina in Laconia. North of Asea, 
on the road to Pallantium, and on the summit of 
Mt, Boreium {Krdvari), w’as a temple of Athena 
Soteira and Poseidon, said to have been founded by 
Odysseus on his return from Troy, and of which the 
ruins wrere discovered by Leake and Pioss. The re- 
mains of Asea are to be seen on the height 'which 
rises above the copious spring of water called Frmi- 
govrysi, “Frank-spring,” the sources of the Alpheius, 
(Strab. pp. 275, 343; Paus. viii. 3. § 4, viii. 44. § 3, 
viii. 54. § 2; Steph. B. s. Leake, Morea^ vol. i. 
p. 84, vol. iii, p. 34, PelopcnriMmca, p. 247 j Ross, 
Reisen im Pehponnes, vol. i. p. 63.) 

ASHEK. [Palaestina.] 

ASHDOD. [Azotus.] 

ASHTAROTH and ASHTAKOTH CAKNAIM 
{^AerrapioGf ’AarapdO Kal Kapvq.iy, LXX., ELMe- 
zdrtb), a town of Bashan {Dent. i. 4; Josh. ix. 10), 
included in the territory of the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh ( josA. xiii. 31), wdiich was afterw’ards as- 
signed to the Levites (1 Chron. vi. 71). Eusebius 
{iMoTTimt. in 'AtxrapdB and Werapdoff) places it 6 
M.P. from Adraa and 25 M. P. from Bostra. This 
town existed in the time of Abraham {Gen. xiv. 5). 
The epithet of “ Karaaim ” or “ homed ” is referred 
to the worship of the moon under the name of Ash- 
taroth or Astarte. This goddess, the Derceto of the 
Greeks, had a temple QA'rapyareiov) at Camion 
(2 Macc. xii. 26; comp. 1 Macc. v. 43), which is 
identified with Ashtaroth, and is described as a 
strongly fortified town, but taken by Judas Macca- 
baeus, who slew 25,000 of the inhabitants (2 Macc. 
xii. 26; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 8. § 4.) El-Mezdvib, 
which Colonel Leake {Preface to Burkhardt’s 
Travels, p. xii.) identifies with Ashtaroth, is tlie 
first resting-place for the caravans on the great 
Hadj Road from Damascus to Melckah. Burkhardt 
{Trav. p. 241) mentions, that close to tlie castle 
where the pilgrims collect, built by the Sultan 
Selym, is a lake or pond, a mile and a lialf in cir- 
cumference. In the midst of this lake is an island, 
— and at an elevated spot at the extremity of a pro- 
montory, advancing into the lake, stands a sort of 
chapel, aroiuid which are many ruins of ancient 
buildings. There are no other ruins. (Buckingham, 
AraJb. Tribes, p. 162 ; Chesney, Exped. EupJirat. 
vol, i p. 511 ; Capt, Newbold, Lond. Geog. Journ. 
vbl, xvi. p. 333.) [E. B. J,] 

A'SIA {r] ’Acria^ sc. yv ; Poet. ^Acrh, Ados, Aesch. 
Pers. 763, Auls atij, Dion. Perieg. 20, ^AarlSos ij-sreL 
poio; Abib, Ov. Met. v. 648, ix. 448; Etk and 
Adj. Acndv6s, Acidryjs, Ion. 'AcnrjTTjs, ^'Acrios? 
frequent in Homer as proper name; Acnaios, 
Steph,; ’^Aarta.riKbs, Strab,; 'Aertaroy^vijs, Aesch. 
Pers. 12 ; Amayevris, Dio Chrysost., Lob. Phrgn. 
646: Fern. Acnavi\, Aendns, and AcriTjris, with 
yp, ycua, ap, Ti-ag. ; Acris, Aaids, -ados, ap. 
Trag,, with (paipii, and esjjecially with fctOdpa, for 
the three-stringed lyre of the Lydians, called simjily 
7} Acrids by Aristoph. Thesm. 120, comp. Schol., 
Suid., Eesch., Etym. Mag., s.r.: A.siunus; Asms, 
Poets and Yarr. ap. Non. 466, 3; Asiaticus, adj. 
Asiagenes, not only in poets, but in old Latin, 
for . Avsiaticiis, applied to Scipio, Liv, xxxvii. 58, 
h&x., and to Eulla, Sidon. Carm. vii. 80, see 
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Foi-cellmi, s, -y.; Gronor. Obs. iv. 391, p. 531, 
Frotsch; lastly, the form Asiacus, Ov. Met. xiL 588, 
rests only on a false reading. On the quantity of 
the A, see Jahn, ad Ov. Met v. 648). 

Tins most important geographical ^name has the 
following significations. 1. The continent of Asia. 
— 2. Asia Minor (see below). — 3. The kingdom 
of Troy (Poet. e. g. Ov. Met xiii. 484). — 4. The 
kingdom of Pergamus. — 5. The Roman prmfince 
of Asia (see the Article). — 6. A city of Lydia (see 
hi'low, No. 1.). — 7. An island of Aethiopia, accord- 
ing to Steph. B., w^ho gives ^Acridryjs for a citizen, 
and Jith. 'A<nevs. This article is on the continent 
of '.Asia. ■ , 

I, Origin and Applications of the Name. — The 
origin of the names, both of Europe and Asia, is lost 
in antiquity, but perhaps not irrecoverably. The 
Greek writers give two derivations. First, on their 
system of referring the names of tribes and coun- 
tries to a person as eponyinus, they tell us of a 
nymph Asia as one of the Oceanids, daughters of 
Oceanus and Tetliys (Hes, Theog. 359), the wife of 
lapetus, and mother of Prometheus (Apollod. i. 2. 
§ 2 ; Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 270, 620; Etym. Mag. 
S.V.; Schol. Lycophr. 1412), or, according to others, 
the wife of Prometheus. (Herod, iv. 25 ; Schol. Apol- 
lon. i. 444; Steph. B. s.v.) In this mythical gene- 
alogy, it should be noticed that Asia is connected 
with the Titanic deities, and Europe with the mce 
of Zeus. (Ritter, p. 456.) 

The other class of derivations connects Asia, in 
the first instance, with Lydia, which some of the 
grammarians distinctly state to have been at first 
called Asia; an opinion which Strabo asciibestothe 
school of Demetrius of Scepsis. (Strab. xiii. p. 627 ; 
Schol. Aristoph. Timm. 120; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
ii. 779.) We are told of a city called Asia, near 
M. Tmolus, where the Lydian lyre wms invented 
{Etym. Mag. s.v.; Steph, B. s. v.'), and to which 
Eckhel (vol. iii. p. 93) refers the Lydian coins bear- 
ing the inscription ASIEflN. 

"Herodotus says that the Lydians themselves de- 
rived tlie name of Asia from one of their ancient 
kings, Asias, the son of Cotys^ the son of Manes, 
whose name continued to be borne by the 
Acids in the city of Sardis (Herod, iv. 45; Eu- 
stath. ad Dkm. Perieg. 270, 620), and whose chapel 
near the Cayster was still shown in Strabo’s time. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 650.) A similar account is given by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his discussion respect- 
ing the Etruscans, the supposed emigrants jfrom 
Lydia (i. p. 21, ed. Sylburg). Another instance of 
the connection of the name with Lydia is famished 
by the passage of Homer, in which we have also the 
first example of the wmrd Asia In a Greek writer 
(/L ii. 461): — Ac'ua iv XeipSiVL, Kaverpiov d/Jitpl 
piedpa. (Comp. Dion. Perieg. 836 — 838.) In this 
passage, the ancient grammarians read Aciea as the 
genitive of Adas, not Acl^ the dative of Acios. 
(Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 68; Sti*ab. xiv. p. 650, comp, 
xiii. p. 627; Steph. B. s. v.; Eustath. ad Dion. 
Perieg. 620, ad Horn. pp. 204. 10; Etym. Mag. 
s. V.) But even if, wdtli .some of the best modern 
scholars, w'e adopt the reading thus rejected by the 
ancients, Aclep should still be fcilcen as the adjective 
connected with Acids, i. e, the meadov) sacred to 
the hero Asias. (Hermann, ad Egmn. in Apoll 
250; Thiersch, Gramm. §178, No. 26; Spitzner, 
ad he. : of course, no argument can be drawn from 
Virgil’s Asia prata Ca^stri, Georg, i. 383, 3§4, 
which is a mere imitation; comp. Aen, vii. 701, 
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A sia palm. The explanation of ddip as the ad jec- 
tive of das, mud or sime, barely requires mention, 
Steph. B. 5. Eustath. Perieg. 620.) 

The text of Homer confirms the statement of ancient 
winters, that Homer laiows nothing of Asia, as one 
of the divisions of the w'-orld, any more than of AV 
Topa or Libya, and that such a system of division, 
among the Greeks at least, wus probably subsequent 
to the Homeric poems. (Strab. xii. p. 554; Steph. 
B. 5 , vl) He also uses*'Auioy or Adas as a proper 
name of more than one hero among the Trojan allies 
(see Diet, of Biog. art. Asiits), and it deserves 
notice that one tradition derived the name of the 
continent from the sage and seer Asius, who pre- 
sented the palladium to Tros (Eustath. ad Dion. 
Perieg. 620; Suid. s. v. HaXXdbiQv') ; indications 
that the root was known in other parts of W. Asia 
besides Lydia. Another tradition of considerable 
importance is presented by Strabo from the pet 
Callinus ; namely, that when the Cimmerians in- 
vaded Asia, and took Sardis, the peoide whom they 
drove out of the city were called ^Hciovries, which 
the grammarians of the school of Demetrius of Scep- 
sis interpreted as the Ionic form of Aciqvhs. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 627.) Neither should we altogether 
overlook the frequency of the syllable Ax in Trojan 
and other Asiatic names, such as AcedpaKos, Acud- 
wo?, and several others. 

Scholars who are accustomed to regard antiquity 
only from a Grecian point of view, are content to 
draw from these premises the conclusion, that Asia 
was the name first applied by the Greeks, whether 
borrowed from the natives or not, to that prt of the 
region east of the Aegean Sea with which they first 
became acquainted, namely, the plains of Lydia; 
that the Greek colonists, who settled on the coasts 
of that region, were naturally distinguished from 
those of the mother country, as the Greeks of Asia ; 
and tliat the name, having thus become common, 
was extended with their extending knowledge of the 
country, first to the regions within the Halys and 
the Taurus, and ultimately to the whole continent. It 
is imprtant to observe that this is confessedly a mere 
hypothesis ; for the expression of an opinion on such 
a subject by an ancient writer, who could not pos- 
sess the means of certain hnowledge, must not he 
taken as positive evidence, simply because it comes 
to us in the form of a statement made by one whom 
we accept as an authority on matters within the 
range of his knowdedge; nay more, such statements, 
when reduced to their true value, as opinions, are 
often deserNung of much less regard than the specu- 
lations of modern scholars, based on a wider foun- 
dation, and guided by a sounder criticism. There 
is a science of ancient history, even as to its facts, 
■which is ever advancing, like all other sciences, and 
for similar reasons. Least of all can it be permitted 
to the inquirer, wilfully to restrict himself to one 
kind of evidence; as, for example, to take the as- 
sertions and hints of classical writers at their utmost 
value, while rejecting the results of Oriental and 
other learning. 

If the yjrimeval liistoiy of Asia is ever to be settled 
on a basis of probability (and few objects of learning 
yield in interest to tiiis), it must be by a compre- 
hensive and patient criticism, cautious but not timid, 
of all the existing sources of information, in histoi'y, 
ethnography, philology, mythology, and antiquities; 
whether derived from the West, the East, or the 
North ; from direct testimony, indirect evidence, or 
well conducted speculation j from sacred or secular 
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antlmrities; from ancient records, or from modem 
scholarship. The choice is between the nse of this 
method hy competent inquirers, and its ahnse by 
sciolists; for the third course, of keeping within the 
imaginarij confines (for certain limits there are 
none) of knowledge, is not likely to be 

followed till men forget their natural thirst for in- 
formation conccniing past ages. 

In such a spiiit, the question of the origin of the 
name of Asia, has been discussed by Tarions writers, 
especially by Carl Hitter, in his VorJmlh 
pdischer Volkei'geschichten vor Ilerodotm, Berlin, 
1820, Svo. Even an outline of the discussion, as 
thus conducted, is impossible within the limits of 
this article. It must siiflice to indicate the result. 

In the first place, the statements of the Greek 
writers already quoted point to a wider use of the 
name in the West of Asia Slinor than the limits of 
Lydia Proper; and moreover, they clearly indicate 
that the name wus in use among the Asiatics them- 
selves. Going from one cxtreiiie to another, some 
Orientalists seek for a purely Phoenician origin of 
the name; a view as narrow as that which would 
make it purely Greek. (See, for both views, Pott, 
Eiyinot Forschingen^ vol. ii. pp. 190, 191.) But 
a wider inquiry shows us the root AS, among va- 
rious ])eopl(?s whose origin may be traced to Asia, 
from India, through Sc}i:hia, round the shores of the 
Euxine, up to Scandinavia, and among the Etrus- 
cans and other p>eoples of Bouthem Europe, as w’-ell 
as in W. Asia, in such connections as leads to the 
strong presumption that its primary reference is to 
the Sim^ especially as an object of religious worship; 
that the Asians are the people of the Stm^ or, in the 
secondaiy form of the notion, the people from the 
East ; and that of As^ia itself, it is as good ety- 
mology as poetry to say : 

’Tis the clime of the East^ ’tis the land of the 
Sun:’ 

The correlative derivation of EunorA, from the 
Phoenician and Hebrew root Oreh or Eroh 

(not unknown also to the Indo-European languages), 
signifying the eveiiing, sumet, and hence the West, 
is admitted even by philologists who are cautious of 
orientalisms. At all events, be the etymology somid 
or not, the faet seems to be beyond doubt, that the 
earliest distinction betw'een the two continents made 
by the Greeks was expressed with reference to the 
relative positions of the known parts of each, as to 
the East, and to the Tics#. (Ritter, VorhaUe, pp, 
300, foil., 456, folk; Pott, I c,; Sprengel, Gesek, 
d. Geogr. Entdech p. 59; Sickler, Alte Geogr. pp. 
58, 61 ; Bernhardy, ad Dion. Perieg. 836, p. 754; 
ITkort, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 207 — 211.) 

Proceeding now to the use of the word by Greek 
w'riters, as the name of the continent, w^e find the j 
n|q»licati'ms of it very clificrent. As already stated, 
Iloiner knows nothing of the divirion of the woild 
into Europe, Asia, and Africa (Libya). The earliest 
allusi^'ns to this division are found in the writers of 
the first Iialf of the fifth century b. c., namely Pin- 
dar, Aesnliylus, and the logographers Hecataeus and 
Pherecydes- Pindar merely refers to the part of 
tlie continent opposite to Rhodes as a “ promontory 
of Asia” (Aertas e/rg’oAw, Ql. vii. 33. s. 18); but, 
ill several passages, he speaks of Libya in a manner 
which clearly show’s a knowledge of the tripartite 
division. {Pytk. iv. 6, 42, 259, v. 52, is. 57, 71, 
1(>9, 121, h'th. iii. 72.) Aeschylus speaks of ** the 
abode of pure Asia ” as adjacent to the place where 
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Prometheus suffers (^Prom. 412; emiKov aym% 
Aerfas €§os, where the epithet inclines us to think 
that Ao-fas is the n^miph Asia, and the Aertas eSov 
the country named from her). In w. 730 — 735, he 
distinguishes between the land of Ettrope and the 
continent Asia, as divided by the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus; hut elsewhere he makes the river Phasis the 
I boundary (Fr. 177). He also mentions Libya (Svpp, 
2S4, Emi. 292). Hecataeus and Pherecydes seem 
to have regarded the whole earth asdirided into two 
eqnal parts — Europe on tlie is and Asia with Li- 
bya on the S. — by the strait of the Pillars of Her- 
cules in the W., and the Phasis (or Araxes) and 
Caucasus on the E., the subdivision of the southern 
half into Asia and Libya being made by the Eile; 
and they keep to the old notion of the poets, that 
the earth was enclosed by the ocean, as a river cir- 
culating round it (Frag, ed. Didot; Hkert, Unter- 
suck, liber die Geogr. des Jlelcatdus u. Daviastes, 
Weimar, 1814; Id. Geogr, vol. i. pt.i. p. 213; For- 
biger, vol. i. pp. 49 — 63): and this, with some va- 
riation as to the boundaries, appears to have been 
the common view down to the time of Herodotus, 
who complains of the division as altogether arbitrary. 

I wonder,” he says (iv. 42), “ at those who dis- 
tingush and divide Libya and Asia and Eiuop [i.e, 
as if they were equal or nearly so], for there is no 
small difierence between them. For, in length, Eu- 
rope extends along both the others; but, as to its 
breadth, it does not seem to me w'orth while to com- 
pare it with the others.” He seems to mean that 
they are so much narrower, wliich he illustrates by 
relating the cheumnavigation of Libya, and the 
voyage of Scylax, under Dareius L, from the Indus to 
the head of the Arabian gulf. He proceeds : But, 
as for Europe, it does not appear that any have dis- 
covered whether it is suiToiinded by water, either on 
the E. or towards the N., but it is ascertained to 
extend in length all along both the other parts (i. e. 
Libya and Asia). Nor am I able to conjecture who 
gave to the earth, which is one, three different names, 
derived from the names of women, and assigned as 
their boundaries the Egyptian river Nile and the 
Colchian river Phasis; but others say they are the 
Maeotic river Tanais and the Cimmerian Strails” 
(iv. 45). He rejects with ridicule the idea of the 
river Ocean flowing round the earth, and laughs at 
thc®e who drew maps showing the earth rounder 
than if it had been struck out with a pair of com- 
passes, and making Asia equal to Europe (iv. 36, 
comp. iv. 8, ii. 21, 23). His notion of Asia is some- 
what as follows; — The central part of the continent 
extends from the Southern Sea, also called the Red 
Sea ('EpvQp^v: Indian Ocea7L),to the Northern Sea 
(i. e. the Mediterranean, with the Eiixine), into 
which the river Phasis fails, forming the N. bound- 
ary of Asia (iv. 37). This central ]>ortion is inha- 
bited by four peoples: namely, from S. to N., the 
Persians, the Medes, tlie S:ispeirians, and the Col- 
chians. (See the articles.) On the W. of this 
central portion, two peninsulas (aKrai) i*nn out into 
the sea. The first begins on the N. at the Phasis, 
and extends along the Pontiis and the Hellespont, as 
far as Sigenin in Troas, and, on the S. side, from the 
Myi'iandrian gulf, adjacent to Fhoenice, to the Trio* 
plan promontory (iv. 38) ; namely, it is the penin- 
sula of Asia Minor; he adds that it is inhabited by 
thirty peoples. The other perdnsula extends into 
the Southern Sea, including Persis, Assyria, and 
.^abia, and ending at Egypt and the Arabian gulf, 
aojording to the common notion of it (c. 39 ; comp- 
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Arabia, p, 180, col. 1); but Libya really forms a 
part of this same peninsula (c. 41). As to the 
boundaiy between Asia and Libya, be himself would 
place it on the W. border of Egypt; but he tells us 
that the boundary recognized by the Greeks was 
the Nile: the lonians, however, regarded the Delta 
of Egypt as belonging neither to Asia nor to Libya 
(ii. 16, 17). On the other side of the central por- 
tion, the parts beyond the Persians, Medes, Saspei- 
rians, and Colchians, extend eastward along the 
Led Sea (Jndian Oceari), and northward as far as 
the Caspian Sea and the river Araxes (by which he 
seems to mean the Oxus). Asia is inhabited as far 
as India, to the east of which the earth is desert and 
nnlcnown (c. 40). For this reason he does not at- 
tempt to define the boundary between Europe and 
Asia on the east ; but he does not, at least commonly, 
extend the latter name beyond India. 

From the time of Herodotus to that of Strabo, 
various opinions prevailed as to the distinction of the 
three continents. These opinions Eratosthenes di- 
vided into two classes: namely, some made rimrs 
the boundaries, namely the Nile and the Tanais, 
thus making the continents islands; while otliers 
placed the honndaries across isthmuses, namely, that 
between the Euxine and the Caspian, and that be- 
tween the Arabian gulf and the Serbonian lake, — 
thus making the continents peninsulas. Erato- 
sthenes, like Herodotus, made light of the whole 
distinction, and cited this disagreement as an argu- 
ment against it; but Strabo maintains its utility. 
(Strab. i, pp. 65 — 67.) The boundaries adopted by 
Strabo himself, and generally received from his time, 
and finally settled by the authority of Ptolemy, were, 
on the side of Europe, the Tanais (.Bori), Maeotis 
(Sea of Azov), Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of 
Kqfd), the Pontus or Euxine (Blaoh Sea), Ahe 
Thracian Bosporus {Channel of Constantinople), 
Propontis (Sea of Marmora), Hellespont {Darda- 
nelles), Aegean {Archipelago), and Medltei-mnean ; 
and, on the side of Libya, the Arabicus Sinus {Red 
Sea) and the isthmus of Arsinoe {Suez). The opinion 
had also become established, in Strabo’s time, that 
the E. and N. parts of Asia were surrounded by an 
ocean, which also surrounded the outer parts of Li- 
bya and Europe; but some, and even Ptolemy, re- 
verted to the old notion, which we find in tlie early 
p)oets, that the south-eastern parts of Asia and of 
Libya were united by continuous land, enclosing 
the Indian Ocean on the E. and S.: this “ unknown 
land ” extends from Cattigara, the southraost city of 
the Sinae, to the promontory Frasmn, his southraost 
point on the E, coast of Ifibya, in about the parallel 
of 20° S. lat, (Ptol. vii. 3. § 6, 5. §§ 2, 5—8.) 

II. Partimlar Knowledge of Asia among the 
Oreehs and Romans.-— ^xxeh. were the general no- 
tions attached by the Greeks and Komans at different 
times, to the word Asia, as one of the three great 
divisions of the then-known world. In proceeding to 
give a brief account of the more particular knowledge 
which they possessed of the continent, it will be ne- 
cessary to revert to the liistory of their intercoume 
with its inhabitants, and the gradual extension of 
their sources of infonnation respecting its geography. 

I'lie first knowledge wiiich the Greeks possessed 
of the opposite shores of the Aegean Sea dates be- 
fore the earliest historical records. The legends re^ 
specting the Argonautic and Trojan expeditions and 
other mythical stories, on the one hand, and the al- 
lusions to commercial and other intercourse withMie 
peoxles of Asia IVIinor, Syria, and Egypt, on uie 
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other hand, indicate a certain degree of knowledge of 
the coast, from the mouth of the Phasis, at the E. ex- 
tremity of the Black Sea, to the mouth of the Nile. 
The Homeric poems show a familiar acctuaiiitaiice 
with the W. coast of Asia Minor, and a vaguer know- 
ledge of its N, and S. shores, and of the SE. coasts of 
the Mediterranean; as far as Colchis and the land of 
the Amazons on the former side, and Phoenicia and 
Lower Egypt on the latter, tiesiod had heard of the 
river Phasis, and of the Nile, wdiich -was known to 
Homer under the name of Aegyplus {Theog. 338, 
339). The cyclic poets indicate a gradually increas- 
ing knowledge of the shores of western A^ia. (For 
the details, see Lkert, vol. i., and Forbiger, vol. i.) 

This knowledge was improved and increased by 
the colonization of the W., N., and S. coasts of Asia 
Minor, and by the relations into which these Greek 
colonies were brought, first with the Lydian, and then 
with the Persian Empires. Under the foimer, their 
knowledge does not seem to have been extended be- 
yond the W. parts of Asia Minor, as far as the Halys, 
— and that not in any accurate detail; but the over- 
throw of the Lydian empire by Cyrus, in b. c. 546, 
and the conquest of the Asiatic Greelcs by the Per- 
sians, opened up to their inquiries all Asia, as far at 
least as the Caspian on the N. and the Indus on the 
E.; and their collision with the Persian Empire 
made it their interest to gain infoimatiou of its ex- 
tent and resources. The court of Persia was visited 
by Greeks, who there found, not only means of satis- 
fying their curiosity, but of obtaining employment, 
as in the case of the physician Democedes. (Herod, 
iii. 129.) In b. c. 501 — 500 Aristagoras of Mile- 
tus was able to exhibit at Sparta a map, on copper, 
of the countries between Ionia and Susa. (Herod. 
V. 49.) The settlement of the Persian Empire 
under Dareius, the son of Hystaspes, was accom- 
panied by the compilation of records, of which the 
still extant cuneiform inscriptions of Rehiistun may 
serve as an example. It must have been by the aid 
cf such records that Herodotus composed his full 
account of the twenty satmpies of the Persian Em- 
pire (iii. 89, vii. 61); and his personal inquiries in 
Egypt and Phoenicia enabled him to add further de- 
tails respecting the SW. parts of Asia; while, at the 
opposite extremity of the civilized world, he hoard 
from the Greek colonists on the N. shores of the 
Euxine marvellous stories of the wandering tribes of 
Northeni Asia. His knowledge, more or less imper- 
fect, extends as far as the Caucasus and Caspian, the 
Sanromatae (Sarmatians), the Massagetae, and other 
northern peoples, the Oxus (probably), Bactria, W. 
India, and Arabia. The care which Herodotus takes 
to distinguish between the facts he learnt from re- 
cords and from personal observation, and the vague 
accounts which he obtained from travellers and 
traders, entitles him to the appellation of Father of 
Geography, as well as History. 

The expedition of Cyrus and the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand added little in the way of direct 
knowledge, except with respect to the regions ac- 
tually traversed; hut that enterprise mvolved, in its 
indhect consequences, all the fruits of Alexander’s 
conquests. JMeanwliile, the Greek physician Ctesias 
was collecting at the court of Artaxerxes the ma - 
terials of his two works on Persia and India, of which 
we have, unfortunately, only fragments. 

•> A new epoch of geographical discovery in Asia 
was introduced by the conquests of Alexander. 
Besides the personal acquaintance which they en- 
abled the Greeks to form with those provinces of 
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the Persian Empire Mtherto only known to them 
hy re|X}rt, his campaigns extended their knowledge 
over the regions watered hy the Indus and its five 
great trihutaries (tJte Panjal) and Scinde)^ and, even 
fiirtlier than his anus actually pnetrated, to the 
hanks of the Ganges. The lower course of the 
Indus, and the shores between its mouth and the head 
of the Iku'sian Gulf, were explored by Hearchus; 
and some further knowledge was gained of the 
nomad tribes -which roamed (as they still do) over 
the vast steppes of Central Asia by the attempt of 
Alexander to penetrate on the NE. beyond the 
Jaxartes (5?7ioa) ; while, on all points, the Greeks 
were placed in advanced positions from which to 
acquire further information, especially at Alexandreia, 
whither voyagers constantly brought accounts of 
the shores of Arabia and India, as far as the island 
of Taprobane, and even beyond this, to the Malay i 
peninsula and the coasts of Cochin-China. The 
knowledge acquired in the campaigns of Alexander 
was embodied in a map by Dicaearehus, a disciple 
of Aristotle. 

On the E. and the wars and commerce of the 
Greek kingdom of Syria carried Greek knowledge 
of Asia no further, except to a small extent in the 
direction of India, where Scleucus Nicator (b. c. 314) 
led an expedition as far as the Ganges, and sent 
ambassadors to PAUBOTimA, where their pro- 
longed residence enabled them to learn much of the 
peninsula of India. The voyage of Patrocles round 
the siiores of the Indian Ocean also deserves men- 
tion. (^Dkt. of Biog. SiYt.Fatrocles.y Of course 
more acquaintance was gained with the countries 
already subdued, until the conquests of the Parthians 
shut out the Greeks from the country E. of the 
Tigris- valley; a limit which the Romans, in their 
turn, wore never able to pass. 

I^IeaiiwMIe, in the other great seat of .his Eastern 
Empire, Alexander’s genius was bearing fruits which 
we are still reaping. 'Whatever judgment may be 
fomied of the conqueror of Greece and Persia, the 
founder of Alexandreia demands an exalted place 
among those who have benefited mankind by the ex- 
tension of their knowledge. There, in a position ac- 
cessible by sea from all the coasts of the east and of 
the west, commerce was maintained and extended by 
the advance of science, whose aid slie rew’arded by 
contributions of fresh knowledge from remote coun- 
tries ; and, under the protection of the first Ptolemies, 
mathematical and physical theories, and the ob- 
servations of travellers and merchants, advanced 
liand in hand, and laid the first fonndation of a real 
system of geographical science. Whatever aid the 
records of past inquiries could furnish was provided 
for by the foundation of the celebrated library, which 
we may safely assume to have contained accounts of 
Piioeuiciau voyages, which the conquest of Tyre 
transfi-rred to tlie j\Iucedoniaus. Aristotle had al- 
ready established the globular figure of the earth, 
and now Eratosthenes (about b. c. 270— 240)inade 
the great stride forwards in mathematical geography, 
of drawing lines upon its surface, to wdnch to refer 
the positioJis of places, namely, from E. to W. the 
Aequator and Tropic of Cancer, and seven other 
}^arallels of latitude through important places; and 
from X. to S., two boundary Hues, marking the 
limits of the kno-wn world, and, between, these, 
seven meridians through iinpoidaut -places. (See 
BicL of Blog, art. Eraiosthems.) Instruments 
having been invented for taking latitudes, and those: 
latitudes being compared wiih the standard parallels, 
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the positions of places wei-e no-w laid down with an 
accuracy prenously unattainable. Still, however, 
the geogi'apher was dependent, for the determination 
of longitudes^ on computations by days’ journeys, 
and so forth. I)m*ing the same period the moans of 
information were increased, not only by the increase 
of commerce in the Indian Ocean, but by the es- 
tablishment of the Greek kingdom of Bactria in 
Central Asia. Accordingly we find that the laiow- 
ledge of Eratosthenes and his followers embraces the 
great mountain-chams X. of India, the Pahopa- 
Misus, Emobus, and Imaus, and extends E. as far 
as the Seeks. The mathematical geography of 
Eratosthenes -was gi*eatly improved by Hijparchus, 
B. G. 150. (See art. in Diet of Biogl) 

The extension of the Roman empire over Asia 
Minor and Syria, and their wars wdth Mithridates 
and the Parthians, not only added greatly to the 
accuracy of their infoimation respecting Western 
Asia, but extended it, on the X., into the heart of the 
Caucasian countries, a region of which the Greeks 
had scarcely any knowledge ; wdiile, at the opposite 
extremity, the expedition of Aelius Callus made 
them far better acquainted with the peninsula of 
Aurahia. [Aeabia.} The fruits of these dis- 
coveries were stored up by the administrative ability 
of Julius Caesar, Augustus, and Agrippa, -tvlio caused 
measurements and observations to be taken, and 
recorded in maps and itineraries; and by the literary 
labom's of the great geographer Strabo, whose im- 
mortal work is founded on an extensive knowledge 
and diligent criticism of the writings of the Greek 
geogi-aphers, oh the further discoveries made up to 
his time, and on his own personal observations in 
extensive travels. (See the art. in the Bictn of 
Biogl) The brief epitome of l^omponius Mela, who 
wrote under Claudius, and tlie elaborate oompilation 
of the elder Pliny, complete the exinbition of Greek 
and Roman knowledge of Asia (as of the other con- 
tinents), under the first Caesars. 

Meanwhile, though the Tigris and Euphrates Lad 
become the final limit of the Roman empire to the 
E., fiulher advances were made in Armenia and the 
Caucasus ; the Caspian Sea, and the nomad tribes 
of the Xorth became better known ; and information 
was obtained of a great caravan route between India 
and the shores of the Gasidan, through Bactria, and 
of another commercial track, leading over the iiigh 
table-land of Central Asia to the distant regions of 
the Seeks. The wealth and luxury of Rome and 
her chief provinces were making continually new 
demands on the energies of commerce, W'liich led to 
constant accessions of knowledge, especially in the 
extreme regions of SE. Asia. Meanwhile, a fresh 
step in the scientific part of geography was made by 
Marinus of Tyre, under Antoninus Plus, A. n. 1 50. 
(See art. in Diet, of Biogl) 

Under M. Aurelius, the geography of the ancients 
reached its highest point, in the celebrated wurk of 
Ptolemy, a. d. 160, which remained the text-book 
of the science down to the ISIiddle Ages. (See ait. 
in X>icL of Biog.) He improved "the system of 
Marinus; constructed a map of the w'orld on a new 
projection; and tabulated the results of all the geo- 
graphical knowledge of his time in a list of countricK, 
and the chief -places in them, with the longitude and 
latitude of each appended to its name. His dili- 
gence and judgment have received continual con- 
firmation from new discoveries ; the greatest defect 
of , his work being that which resulted necessarily 
from the w-ant of a method for fixing the longitude 
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of places. His cliief extension of tlie knowledge of 
Asia refers to the peninsula of India beyond the 
Ganges, and a small portion of the adjacent part of 
China [Tiiinae], and some of the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago; to the large rivers and great : 
commercial cities in the N. of China [Seres]; to 
some of the mountain ranges of the table-land of 
Central Asia [Imaus, &e.]; and to the namosoi 
Scythian tribes in the North. [Scythia.] 

Some further discoveries were made in parts of 
Asia, of which we have the records in the works 
of Agathemerus, Dionysius Periegetes, Marcian of 
Heracleia, and other Greek and Eoman writers, va- 
rious riepiTTAot, and especially in the geographical 
lexicon of Stephanas Byzantinus; but the only 
additions to the knowledge of Asia worth mention- 
ing, are the embassy of Justinian II. to the Turks 
in the steppes W. and S. of the Altai mountains, 
a. d. 569, and in the increased knowledge of India, 
Ceylon, and China, gained by the visits of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. (See art. in Diet of Biog.') 

On many points there was a positive retrogression 
from knowledge previously secured ; and this may 
be traced more or less tbrongh the whole history of 
ancient geography. Thus, Herodotus bad a better 
knowledge of the Arabian Gulf than some later 
writers, who took it for a lake ; and he knew the 
Caspian to be a lake, while Strabo and l%la make 
it a Gnlf of the Northern Ocean. Herodotus, Era- 
tosthenes and Strabo, knew that the Great Southern 
Ocejin surrounded the continent of Afiica, and yet 
many eminent wnters, both before and after Strabo, 
Hipparchus, Polybius, and Marinus, for example, 
fall into the error of connecting India and Africa by 
a Southern Continent, which was at last perpetuated 
by the authority of Ptolemy in tlie Middle Ages, and 
only dispelled by the circumnavigation of Africa, 

The notions of the ancients respecting the size 
and form of Asia were such as might be inferred 
from what has been stated. Distances computed 
from the accounts of travellers are alw’ays exag- 
gemted ; and hence the S. part of the continent was 
supposed to extend much fui-ther to the E. than it 
really does (about 60^^ of long, too much, according 
to Ptolemy), while to the N. and NE, parts, which 
were quite unknown, much too small an extent was 
assigned. However, all the ancient geographers, 
subsequent to Herodotus, except Pliny, agreed in 
considering it the largest of the three divisions of 
the world. 

Pliny believed Europe to contain n-24ths, Asia 
9-28ths, and Africa 13-60ths of the land of the 
eartli. 

Eratosthenes reckoned the distance from the 
Canopic mouth of the Nile to the E. point of India, 
49,300 stadia. (Strab. i. p. 64.) Strabo makes the 
chain of Taurus from Issus to the E. extremity of 
Asia, 45,000 stadia (xi. p. 490); Pliny gives the 
length of the continent as 5375 M.P., or 43,000 
stadia (v. 27. s. 28) ; and Ptolemy assigns to it 
above 120*^ of longitude, or, measuring along the 
parallel of Rhodes, above 48,000 stadia. Ptolemy 
makes its greatest breadth 60°, or 30,000 stadia; 
Eratosthenes and Strabo, 28,000 stadia; while Ar- 
teraidorus and Isidorus calculated the breadth from 
the S. frontier of Egypt to the Tanais, at 6375 
M. P., or 51,000 stadia, (Plin. v. 9). 

HI. Subdivisions of the Continent. — The most 
general division of Asia was into two parts, which 
were different at different times, and kno'vm by dif- 
ferent names. To the earliest Greek colonists, the 
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rive? Halys, the E. boundary of the Lydian king- 
dom, formed a natm*al division between Upper 
and Lower Asia (v &vco *Acrta, or ra Evas 
and 7} Kdros ’Acria, or rh Kdreo r^s ‘ActItjs, or 
"Atria ivrhs ^’AXvos rrorapov i and afterwards the 
Euphrates was adopted as a more natural boundary. 
Another division was made by the Taurus into 
Asia intra TawmmfL Q. the part of W. Asia N. 
and NW- of the Taurus,' and Asia extra Taurum^ 
all the rest of the continent. ("Acria ivrhs rod 
Tavpov, and ’Acria (Iff rhs rod Tadpov.) The division 
ultimately adopted, but apparently not till the 4th 
century of our era, was that o? A, Major and 
A. Minor. — (1.) Asia Major ("A. t) p.eydkT]') 
was the part of the continent E. of the Tanais, the 
Euxine, an imaginary line drawn from the Euxine 
at Trapezus (Trehizond) to the Gnlf of Issus, and 
the Mediterranean : thus it included the countries 
of Sarmatia Asiatica, with all the Scytliian tribes to 
the E,, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Araienia, Syria, 
Arabia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, 
Susiana, Persis, Ariana, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bac- 
triana, Sogdiana, India, the land of the Sinae, and 
Serica; respecting which, see the several articles. — 
(2.) Asia Minor ("Aaia tj juiKpd : Anatolia), was 
the peninsula on the extreme W. of Asia, bounded 
by the Euxine, Aegean, and Mediten-anean, on the 
N., W., and S.; and on the E. by the mountains on 
the W. of the upper course of the Euphrates. It 
was, for the most part, a fertile country, intersected 
with mountains and rivers, abounding in minerals, 
possessing excellent harbours, and peopled, from the 
earliest known period, by a variety of tribes from 
Asia and from Europe. For particulars respecting 
the country, the reader is referred to the separate 
articles upon the parts into which it was divided by 
the later Greeks, namely, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, 
on the W. ; Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, on the S. ; 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the E.; and 
Phiygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, in the 
centre ; see also the articles Asia (the Roman Pro- 
vince), Troas, Aeolia, Ionia, Doris, Lycaonia, 
Peroamus, Halys, Sangaeius, Taurus, &c. 

IV. General Form and Structure of Asia . — > 
The description of the outlines and internal structure 
of the several countries of Asia is given in the re- 
spective articles upon them. As a kind of index to 
the whole, we now give a descrqffioii of the contment 
in its most striking general features. 

The boundaries of the continent are defined on all 
sides by its coast line, except at the naiTOw isthmus 
(of Suer^ where it touches Africa, and the far wider 
track on the NW., which unites it to Europe. On 
this side the boundary has varied. Among the an- 
cients, it was the river Tanais (Don) ; it is now formed 
by the Owral mountains and the river Owral, from 
tlie Arctic Ocean to the Caspian, and by the Cau- 
casus between the Caspian and the Euxine; two 
boundaries across two different isthmuses. 

On looking at a map of the eastern hemisphere, 
and comparing the three continents, two things will 
strike an intelligent observer ; their inequality of 
size, and their difference of form. Asia is nearly 
five times the size of Europe, and one-third greater 
than Africa : their estimated areas being ; Europe, 
3,595,000 sq. miles; Africa, 12,000,000 sq. miles; 
Axia, 16,000,000 sq. miles. In comparing their 
forms, we may adopt the obvious resemblance of a 
great mass of land, with its peninsulas and promon- 
tories, to a body and its limbs. In this view, Africa 
is a body without limbs j Europe has numerous 
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limbsj its E. prirt forming only a small body, whicH 
is in fact a part of that of Asia ; wliile Asia forms 
a huge body, from which limbs project E., S., and 
SW., the body forming about 4-5ths of the whole. Of 
course the outlying islands must be regarded as de- 
tached limbs, and with these Asia is far more abun- 
dantly provided than either of the other continents. 
To trace in detail the features thus indicated is the 
province of a more general work than the present ; 
but, in connection with ancient geography, it is im- 
portant to observe the vast influence on the history 
and civilization of the world, which has resulted 
from the manner in which the adjacent paa-ts of W. 
Asia, S. Europe, and N. Africa, with their projecting 
members and intersecting seas, are related to one 
another. 

The structure of tlie great mass of the Asiatic 
continent is peculiarly interesting. Its form is that 
of a fbur-siiied figure, extending hi length E. and W., 
and in breadth N. and S., but much wider on the 
eastern than on tlie western side. The reason of , 
this is soon made evident. The map shows that the ' 
continent may be roughly divided into three portions, 
by two great mountain chains, running from W, to 
E., and continually diverging from each other. Both 
may be regarded, in a first rough view, as beginning 
frinn the N, and S. extremities of the Caspian. The 
N. chain, which we may call the Altai from the 
name of its chief portion, at first interrupted by 
extensive plains, follows a general, though irregular, 
direction, not far from the pfirallel of 50° N. lat., till 
about 110° E. long., where it strikes off NE. to- 
wards the extremity of the continent at Behring 
Strait, The otlxer (which, for a like reason, we 
may call iheHimalaya chain) diverges more steadily 
to the southward of its eastern course, till it reaches 
100° E. long., where it meets a transverse chain 
running down from a still more easterly point of the 
N. cliain, and extending southwards till it runs out 
into the ocean in the form of the Malay peninsula. 
These two great chains and the one wliich unites 
tlicm on tlie east, are the margins or walls of a vast 
elevated plateau or table-land, attaining in some 
places a height of 10,000 feet, for the most prt 
desert, included undei' the general name of Tariary, 
outside of which the other portions of the continent 
slope down to the surrounding seas, but in different 
modes. The Northern portion descends gradually 
in a wide and nearly unbroken tract of land to the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the E., the masses of land, though 
more broken, are large, and round in their outlines ; 
but on the south, where the mountain wall is highest, 
the descent from it is also the mest sudden, and 
tlie tract of intervening land would be exceedingly 
nan*ow, were it not prolonged in the vast peninsula 
of India. How much of the natural advantages and 
political importance of India results from this form- 
ation, it is not our province to do more than hint at. 
But, westward of India, the descent from tlie great 
cent nil plateau needs particular attention. Instead 
of falling in a gradual slope to the Arabian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, the land forms a distinct and much 
lower plateau (about 4000 feet high), called that of 
Iran, bordered on the S. by the mountains of Beloo- 
chistan- and Persia, wrhence the range skirts the E. 
iiiargia of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, to the 
mountains of Armenia. This lower table-land (of ’ 
Irari) is separated on the E. from the valley of the 
Indus and the great plain of NW. India: (the Pan- 
Jab% by a range of mountains (the Salman M,), 
which nm K., meeting that pud of the Himalaya 
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range, which is called the Indian Caucasus or iJiVi- 
dm Koosh, at the NW. corner of the Panjah, NE. 
of Gabool, whence it continues towards the Altai 
lunge, cutting the plateau of Tartary into the two 
unequal -parts of Independent and Chinese Tar- 
targ. The plateau of Iran is continued on tlie SW. 

I in the highlands of Arabia, where it is terminated 
(for the present: for it ascends again in Africa) by 
the range of mountains which run parallel to the 
Bed Sea, and are continued, in the Lebanon range, 

, along the E. coast of the hlediterranean, till they 
I join the Taurus and Amanus, which belong to the 
chain which borders the plateau of Iran on the south. 
Filially the peninsula of Asia Minor is formed by 
the western prolongations of the last-named chain, 
and of that of the Himalaya, under the names re- 
spectively of Taurus, for the chain along the S. side 
of the peninsula, and Antitaurus, Olympus, and 
other names, for the more broken portions of the 
northern chain. In fact the peninsula, from the 
Caucasus and Caspian to the Aegean, may be re- 
garded as an almost continuous highland, foimcd by 
the union of the two chains. To what extent the 
ancients were acquainted with this mountain system, 
and by what names they designated its several parts, 
will be seen by reference to the articles Taukus, 
Ahtitaurus, Caucasus, Imaus, Emodus, &c. 
The general view now given will suffice to indicate 
the reasons why the history of Asiatic civilization has 
always been confined to so small a portion of the 
continent. 

The seas, lakes, and rivers of Asia are described 
under the respective countries. [P. S.] 

A'SIA (Aorta), a Roman provincial division of the 
country, wdiicli we call Asia Minor, The Roimm 
i>rovince of Asia originated in the testamentary be- 
quest of Attalus (b. c. 133), the last king of Fer- 
gamum, to the Romans ; and after the rising of Aris- 
tonicus (b. c. 131 — ISO) was put down, the province 
was formed (b. c. 129) in the usual way, by tlie 
consul M’. Aquillius with the assistance of ten Roman 
commissioners. (Strab.p. 645.) Strabo obsen’es that 
the province was reduced to the same form of polity 
which existed in his time; but this gives no exact 
information as to the limits. Cicero (pro Ficicco, 
c. 27) mentions “ Phrygia, jWysia, Caria, and Lydia ” 
as the component parts of the province. Within 
these’ limits Aeolis and Ionia were of course in- 
cluded; and probably tlie Dorian towns on the main- 
land. But the province was not originally so ex- 
tensive, Phrygia, ■which had been in the possession 
of Mthridate VL, w'as declared free after it was 
taken from him, (Appian, Miihnd, c. 57.) Cicero 
(Fern Act. ii. 1. c. 38) speaks of Phrygia (Phry- 
giam totam) as one of the countries which Dola- 
bella and his quaestor Vems plundered; and the 
province of DoIaMIa was Cilicia (b. c. SO). 

In the republican period the province of Asia was 
generally governed by a Propraetor, who, however, is 
often called Praetor, and sometimes Proconsul. U]ion 
the division of the provinces between Augustus and 
the Senate, the Senate had Asia, which was governed 
by a Proconsul. (Strab. p.840.; Dion Cass. liii. 1 2.) 

L. Cornelius Sulla, after the close of the Mithri- 
datic ■wmr (b.c. 84), divided Asia into 40 Begiones, 
a division which was made apparently for the pur- 
pose of raising money, and particularly the heavy 
contribution which Sulla laid on Asia. (Fiut. 
Svlla, c. 25; Cic. ad Q. Fr. i. 1, II, pro Flacco, 
c. 14), This province contained a large number of 
rich towns; fiLve hundred are mentioned in the first 
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century of our aera, a number wliicJh. must have in- 
cluded, as one may suppose, every place that could 
be called a town. These 40 regions contained as 
niiiriy chief towns, and they also included all the 
smaller towns ; and the vectigalia for these several 
regions seem to have been let at their respective 
chief towns. But in consequence of the extortions of 
the Publicani, the dictator Caesai’ no longer allowed 
the Publicani to farm the taxes. He remitted to the 
Asiatic cities one third of the payments, wliich 
used to be made to tho Publicani, and allowed the 
cities to collect the dccumae from the cultivatora 
(Appian, B. C. v. 4 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 6). Under 
this arrangement many smaller towns were placed 
under the larger towns, as contributory places, and 
reduced to tire rank: of dependent places (pirr]K6oi 
mft.m'). In these chief toivns were the offices 
ypafifxare7aj jpap,fjLaro(pvXdiaa) which contained 
the documents that related to the taxes on produce, 
the titles to land, and the contracts of hypothecation. 

There was another division, later than that of 
Sulla, into “ conventus juridici,” as in other Roman 
provinces, for judicial pur]X)ses, as Cicero says (pro 
Flacco. c. 29 : ‘ ubi . . . jus a nostro magistratu 
dicitur ’), and for other business which it was neces- 
sary to do before a court. These were much larger 
than the 40 districts, and quite indej)endent of them. 
The following were the chief places of these con- 
ventus, so far as we know them; Ephesus, Tralles, 
Alabanda, Laodicea (or the Jurisdicto Cibyratica, 
which contained 25 towns: see Plin. v. 28), Apamea 
Cibotus, Syimada; Sardes containing all Lydia, but 
Philadelphia in the second century was also the chief 
town of a Oonventus; Smyrna; Adrarayttiura, and 
Pergamum. These Oonventus were also called dio- 
ceses (pmK'qcrus: Strab. p. 629). Cicero (adFam* 
xiii. 67), when he was governor of Cilicia, mentions 
three dioceses of Asia, Cibyratica, Apamensis, and 
Syiinadensis, wliicli belonged to Phiygia, as attached 
to his province of Cilicia ; but this arrangement ap- 
pears to have been only temporary. (Strab. p. 631, 
mentions the Cibyratica as belonging to Asia.^ The 
40 regions probably disappeared altogether, for the 
division into Oonventus seems to have been the divi- 
sion for aU administmtive purposes. 

Under the empire there was a division of the 
cities of Asia according to rank. The chief cities 
were called Metropoleis (Modestinus, Dig. 27, tit. 1. 
s. 6,Z>e Excusatioidhm). Besides Ephesus, there are 
mentioned as Metropoleis — Smyrna, Sardes, Perga- 
mum, Lampsacus, and Cyzicus. Ephesus, which 
was always considered the chief place of the Province, 
was called “ first of all and the greatest,” and “ the 
Metropolis of Asia.” Metropolis (fi.TjrpdiroXis') in this 
sense of chief town is quite different from the earlier 
Greek meaning of mother ” or “ parent city.” As 
one prownce contained several of these Metropoleis, 
tho name seems to have been conferred merely as a 
title of honour, at least in the case of these cities of 
Asia. If any privilege was connected with the name, 
it is conjectured that the cities which had the title 
of !RfetropoIis were in turns the places at which were 
held the great festival of Asia (rb Koiuhv ’Acr/ots). 

There were also autonomous towns in Asia, towns 
which had the self-government (avTovo/xla). The 
term avrovdpos corresponds to the Latin libera 
civitas.” Such towns are sometimes described as 
having “ freedom and immunity from taxation ” 
(iXivBepia Ka\ dreX^ia). The second term, is ex- 
pressed by the Latin “ iramunitas.” The following 
list of autonomous towns in Asia has been made out: 
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Alabanda, ApolloniS; Aphrodisias, the island Asty- 
palaea, Oaunus, GMos, Halicarnassus (doubtful), 
Gnidos, Cos, Cyzicus, Ilium, Magnesia ad Sipylum, 
Mytilene, Mylasa, Phoeaea, Samos, Stratonicea, Ter- 
mera in Garia, and Teos These places received 
their privileges at various times and under various 
circumstances, so that this list, which is also pro- 
bably incomplete, may not be exact as to any one 
time. Alexandria Troas, and Parium, were made 
Roman coloniae, and, as it appears, Tralles also. 

The limits of the province Asia have been deter- 
mined from the classical writers. In the Acts of 
the Apostles (ii. 9, xvi. 6), Phrygia is excluded from 
Asia, wliich means the province Asia; and in the 
Apocalypse (i. 4), when the seven chmnhes of Asia 
are addressed, the term also seems to have a limited 
signification. This discrepancy may arise from 
Phrygia having been dirided, the south and east part 
of it being attached to Galatia. (Strab. pp. 568, 5 69.) 
But there appears to be some difficulty about tliis 
matter of Phrygia. 

At the close of the 4th century Asia was divided 
into six divisions. 1, Asia proconsularis, a strip along 
the coast from Assus to tlie Maeander, with Ephesus 
the capital. 2. Hellespontus, with Cyzicus tlie 
capital. 3. Lydia, with Sardes the capital. 4. 
Phrygia Salutaris, the north-east part of Phrygia, 
with Eucarpia the capital. 5. Phrygia Pacatiana, 
the west part of Phrygia, extending to Aucyra of 
Pktygia and Aezani or Azani, with Laodicea the 
capital. 6. Garia, with Aphrodisias the capital. 

The islands which belonged to the province of 
Asia were formed into a Provincia Insularam (ewap- 
%/a injaatv), by Vespasian as it appears. In the 
time after Gonstantine it contained 53 islands, of 
which Rhodes was the Metropolis. (Becker, Fom 
Alterih, vol, iii. pt. i. by J. Marquardt.) [G. L.] 

ASIA'NI, ASII ('Aariavoi, "Aoiol)^ a Scythian 
tribe in the part of Asia E. of the Caspian, who 
made war upon the Greek kings of Bactria. (Strab. 
i xi. p. 511; Trog, Pomp. xli. Ukert, voL iii. 
pt.2,p.343.) [P.S.] 

ASPDO (prob. Xeres de la Frcmtera), an inland 
city of Hispania Baetica, belonging to the conventus 
of Hispahs. It was a colony, wdtli the epithet Gae- 
sariana, and appears to be the '‘Aariv^ov of Ptolemy 
(ii. 4. § 13.) Numerous coins, and other Roman 
antiquities, have been found at Xerez^ its supposed 
site. Some, however, take Xerez for the ancient 
Asta, and Medina Sidonia for Asido. (Plin. iii, 1. 
s. 3; Florez, Fsp.S. x. 15, Med. de Esp.i. p. 164, 
iii. p, 13; Ulceii;, ii. 1. pp. 356, 357.) [P* S.l 

ASINAEUS SINUS. [Asine, No. 2.1 
ASINARUS, or ASSINARUS (’Aaimpos, Diod. 
Pint. ^Aa-almpos, Thuc.), a small river on the E. 
coast of Sicily, between Syracuse and Heloriis ; 
memorable as the scene of the final catastrophe of 
the Athenian armament in Sicily, and the surren- 
der of Nicias with the remains of his division of 
the army. (Time. vii. 84, 85; Diod. xiii. 19; 
Pint. Nic. 27.) It is clearly identified by the cir- 
cumstances of the retreat (as related in detail by 
Thucydides), with the river now called the FaF 
conara, but more commonly known as the Fiwm 
di Noto^ from its proximity to that city. It rises 
just below the site of the ancient Neetum (Noto 
Vecchio)^ and after flowing under the walls of the 
modern Noto^ enters the sea in a little bay called 
Ballata di Eoto, about 4 miles N. of the mouth 
of tho Helorus (F. Adisso). Being supplied from 
several subteiranean and perennial sources it has 
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a considerable body of water, as' described by Thu- 
cydides in the above jiassage. A curious monument 
still extant near Helorum is commonly supposed 
to have been erected to commemorate the victory 
of the Syracusans on this occasion; but it seems 
far from the river to have been designed for 
such an object. [Helorum.] Plutarch tells us 
(A^ic. 28), that the Syracusans instituted on the 
occasion a festival called Admria'^ and it is said 
that this is still celebrated at the present day, 
though now converted to tlie honour of a saint. 
(Smyth’s Sicily^ p. 179; Fazell. de lieh. Sic* iy. 1, 
p. 198; Oluver. p. 184.) [E. H.B.] 

ASINDUM. [Asido.] 

A'Sl^E (^Aaivri ; Eth. ’AertvaTos, *A(nvevs). 
1, A town in the Argehi, on the coast, is mentioned 
by Homer (If. ii. 560) as one of the places subject 
to Dioinedes. It is said to have been founded by 
the Dryopes, who originally dwelt on Mt. Parnassus. 
In one of the early wars between the Lacedaemonians 
and the Argives, the Asinaeans joined the fomer 
when they invaded the Argive territory under their 
king Xicander; but as soon as the Laecdaenionians 
retuimeil home, the Ai'gives kid siege to Asine and 
razed it to the ground, sparing only the temple of 
the Pythaeus Apollo. The A^iiiaeans escaped by 
sea; and the Lacedaemonians gave to them, after 
the end of the first iMessenian war, a portion of the 
Messenian territory, wdiere they built a new town. 
Nearly ten centuries after the destruction of the city 
its ruins were visited by Pausanias, who foimd the 
temple of Apollo still standing, ( Pans. ii. 30 . § 4, iii. 
7. §4, iv.l4. §3, 34. § 9,s^.; Strab. viii. p- 373.) 
Leake places Asine at Tolm, where a peninsular 
maritime height retains .some Hellenic remains. The 
description of Pausanias, who mentions it (ii. 36. § 4) 
immediately after Didymi in Hermionis, might lead 
us to place it farther to the east, on the confines of 
Epidauria; but, on the otlier hand, Strabo (viii. 
p. 373) places it near Nauplia; and Pausanias him- 
self proceeds to describe Leraa, Temenium, and 
Nauplia immediately after Asine. Perhaps Asine 
ought to be placed in the plain of /ri, which is 
furtlier to the east. The geographers of the French 
Commission phice Asine at Kdiidia^ a village between 
Toiorh and JH, where they found some ancient re- 
mains above the village, and, at a mile’s distance 
from it towards In', the mins of a temple. But, as 
Leake observes, “ the objection to Kdndia for the 
site of Asine is, that it is not on the sea-shore, as 
..Pausanias states Asine to have been; and which he 
rei[>eats (iv. 34. § 12) by saying tliat the Messenian 
Asine, whither the Asinaei of Argolis migrated, after 
the destruction of their city by the Ai-gives, was 
situated on the sea-side, in the same manner as 
Asine in Argolis.” (Leake, Pelojponnesiaca,'^. 290, 
seq.; Boblaye, i?cc/^e'rc/^es, p. 51.) 

2. A town in Messenia, which was built by the 
Bryopes, when they were expelled from Asine in the I 
Argeia, as related above. (Pans, ll, cc.) It stood on 
the western side of the Messenian gulf, which was 
sometimes called the Asinaean gulf, from this town 
(^AiTimios /cdAwos*, Strab. viii. p. 359; Asinaeus 
Sinus, Piin. iv. 5. s. 7). Asine was distant 40 stadia 
north of the promontory Acritas, 40 stadia from Co- 
lonides (Paus.iv. 34. § 12), 15 miles from Methona, 
and 30 miles from Messene (^Tah, Peut,'). Its site 
is now occupied by Kor6n% which is situated upon 
a hill jutting out into the sea above C, G(dlo (the 
ancient AcriUis). The ancient town of Corone was 
sitiuitcd further jiurlh; and it has been reasonably eon- 
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jeetured that the inhabitants of Corone removed from 
their town to the deserted site of Asine, and can-ied 
with them their ancient name, — such a migration 
of names not being uncommon in Greece. (Boblaye, 
Eeckerckes, rfc. p. 112; Leake, Pelopomi. p. 195-j 

The Messenian Asine continued to be a place of 
considerable importance from its foundation at the 
close of the first Messenian war till the sixth century 
of the Christian ei'ajtvlien it is mentioned by llierocles. 
It is spoken of by Herodotus (viii. 73) as a town of 
the Bryopes, and its name occurs in the history of 
the Peloponnesian war, and in subsequent events. 
(Thuc. iv. 13, 54, vi. 93; Xen. Hell vn, 1. § 25.) 
When the Messenians returned to tlieir owm country 
after the battle of Leiictra, b. c. 371 , the Asinaeans 
were not molested by them ; and even in the time of 
Pausanias they still gloried in the name of Biyopes. 
(Pans. ii. 34. §11.) 

3. An Asine in Laconia is mentioned by Strabo 
(viii, p. 363) as situated between Amathus (a false 
i reading for Psamathus) and Gythiuin; and Stepha- 
nus B. (s. V.) sjjeaks of a Laconian as well as of a 
Messenian Asine. Polybius (v. 19) likewise relates 
that Philip, in his invasion of Laconia, suffered a re- 
pulse before Asine, which appears from his nairative 
i to have been near Gythium. But notwithstanding 
these authorities, it may be questioned whether there 
was a towm of the name of iisine in Laconia. Pau- 
sanias, in describing the same event as Polybius, says 
that Philip was repulsed before Las, vrlnch originally 
stood on the summit of Mt. “ Asia.” (Pans, iii, 24. 
§ 6.) There can therefore be no doubt that the 

Las” of Pausanias and the “ Asine” of Polybius 
are the same place; and the resemblance between 
the names “ Asia” and “ Asine ” probably led Ikly- 
‘ bius into the en-or of calh'ng La.s by the latter name; 

' an error wliich ivas the more likely to arise, because 
Herodotus and Thucydides speak of the Messenian 
Asine as a town in Laconia, since Messenia formed 
a part of Laconia at the time when they wrote. The 
error of Polybius was perpetuated by Strabo and 
Stephanus, and has found its way into most modem 
works. (Boblaye, RechercheSj p. 87 ; Leake, 
A/orea,vol. i. p. 279.) 

ASI^SIUM (^Acricrioy: but Alcri<nov, Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 53, and Ai(Jiov in Strab. v. p. 227, is prrkubly a 
conmption of the same name: Eth. 'AtricriyoSf 
Asismas, -atis), a town of Umbria, situated on the 
western side of the Apennines, about 12 miles E. 
of Perusia, and 20 S. of Iguvium. Its name is 
found both in Pliny and Ptolemy, and its municipal 
rank and consideration are attested by inscriptions. 
Procopius (iii. 12. p. 326) mentions it as a strong 
fortress, which was besieged and taken by Totila. 
The modem city of Assisi (celebrated as tiio 
birth-place of St. Francis) retains the ancient site, 
as well as name, and contains, besides numerous 
inscriptions and otlier minor antiquities, the well- 
preserved portico of an ancient temple, now con- 
verted into that of a church. Some remains of 
a Roman aqueduct and baths are also visible. 
(Plin, iii. 14. s, 19; Ptol. iii. 1. § 53; Orell Riser. 
1250; Rampoldi, Corograjm dell Italia, vol. i. p. 
139.) [E.H.B.] 

ASMABAEUS. [Tvana.] 

ASMIRAEA (^^Aa-fMtpaid), a district of Seriea, 
N. of the Asiniraei M. (rd "Aarplpaia opri), wdth a 
city of the same name (Ptol. vi. 16. §§ 2, 3, 5, 6; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6) ; j>erhaps Khamil or Hami, 
a considerable emporium of Chinese Tartary, in 42° 
30' N. lat., and 93° 40' E. long. [P. S. j 
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ASNAUS. [Aeropus.] 

ASO'FIA or ASO'PIJS. [Asopus, Ho. 2.] 

ASO'PUS (’Aorw-ircJs). 1. A river of Boeotia, 
flowing tlirouglithe southern part of this country, in 
an easterly direction, and falling into the Euripus in 
the territory of Attica, near Oropus, It is formed 
by the confluence of several small streams, one rising 
near Thespiae, and the others in Mount Cithaeron, 
Its principal sources are at a spot just under the 
village of KHaMki, where are two trees, a well, and 
several springs. In the upper part of its course it 
forms the boundary between the territories of Thehes 
and Platacae, flowing through a plain called Para- 
sopiA. (Sirab. ix. p. 409.) It then forces its w^ay 
through a rocky ravine of no great length into the 
plain of Tanagra, after flowing through which it 
again traverses a rocky defile, and enters the mari- 
time plain of Oropus. In the upper part of its 
course the river is now called Vuriemi, in the lower 
Vurirndi. Homer describes it as “ deep grown vrith 
rushes, and grassy ” {^adixrxoivov, iv. 

383). It is frequently dry in summer, hut after 
heavy rains was not easy to ford. (Thiic. ii. 5.) It 
was on the banks of the Asopus that the memorable 
battle of Plataeae was fought, b.c.479. (Herod, vi. 
108, ix. 51 ; Strab. ix. p. 408, seq.; Paus. v. 14. § 
S' ; Ov. iii. 6. 33 ; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol ii. pp. 326, 424, 442, 448.) 

2. (liivcr of St. George), a luver of Peloponnesus, 
rising in the mountains S. of Phlius, and flowing 
through Sicyonia into the Corinthian gulf. Hence ■ 
the plain of Sicyonia was called Asopis or Asopia. 
Its principal sources are at the foot of Mt. Gavrid. 
In the upper part of its course it is a clear tranquil 
stream, but in passing through Sicyonia it becomes 
rapid, white, and turbid. It flows past the city of 
Sicyon on the east, and joins the sea a little east- 
wai‘d of a round height in the plain. (Strab. vii. 
p. 271, viii. p. 382, ix. p. 408 ; Paus. ii, 5. §'2, 
15. § Ij Plin. iv. 5. s. 6; Leake, Morea, yd. iii. 
pp. 343, 355, seq.; Boblaye, Recherches, p. 31.) 

Respecting the riveivgod Asopus, who frequently 
occurs in mythology, see Diet, of Biogr. md Myth. 

3. A river of Plithiotis in Thessaly, rising in Mt. 
Oeta, and flowing into the Malic gulf at the pass of 
Thermopylae. For details see Thermopylae. 

4- A river in Paros, mentioned only by Strabo 
(viii. p. 382). 

5. A town of the Eleuthero-Laeones in Laconia, 
on the eastern side of the Laconian gulf, and 60 stadia 
south of Acriae. It possessed a temple of the Roman 
emperors, and on the citadel a temple of Athena Cy- 
paiissia. At the distance of 12 stadia above the 
town there was a temple of Asclepius. (Strab.viii. 
p.364; Pans. iii. 2L§ 7, 22. §9: Ptol. Hi. 16. §9; 
'hddimKis, Hierocl. p. 647.) Strabo (1. c.) speaks 
of Cyparissia and Asopus as two separate places; 
hut it appears that Asopus was the later name of 
Cyparissia. Paiisanias (iii. 22. § 9) says that at 
the foot of tlie acropolis of Asopus were the ruins of 
the city of tlie Achaei I^aracyparissii. Strabo de- 
scribes Cyj>arissia as “ a town with a harbour, si- 
tuated upon a Chersonese,” which corresponds to the 
site of Blitra. The latter is on the high rocky pen- 
insula of Kavo XyU, east of which there is a deep 
inlet of the sea and a good harbour. The acropolis 
of Cypaiassia or Asopus must have occupied the 
summit of Kavo XyU. (Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 
225, seq., Peloponnesiaca. p. 169.) 

6, [Laodicea ah Lyoual] 

ASP A LHC A, in A.quitania, is mentioned in the 
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Anton. Itin., on the road between Caesaraugusta 
{Saragossa), and Beneliarmiun, on the Gallic side of 
the Pyrenees. Walckenaer (^Geog. <§'G,yo\, i. p. 304) 
fixes this place at Acmis, in thevalleyofA^pe; 
the river A 5pe is a branch of the Adour. At Pont 
Lesguit, neav Accoiis, the valley contracts, but it 
opens again, and forms a pass into Spain, Walckenaer 
conjectures that the Apiates, mentioned by Dion 
Cassius (xxxix. 46), among the people of Aquitania, 
whom P. Crassus subdued during Caesar’s Gallic 
wars, are the Aspiates, or inhabitants of the valley 
of Aspe, and that there is no reason to correct 
Apiates into Sotiates. But Caesar’s narrative 
(H. G. Hi. 20) applies to the Sotiates, and Dion has 
the same story in substance with the name Apiates 
in the present text, instead of Sotiates, [G. L.] 
ASPABO'TA (’AcTTra^cJjra), a town of Scythia 
intra Imaum, on the Caspian (Sea of Aral), N. cf 
the mouth of the Oxrrs. (Ptol. vi. 14. § 2, viii. 23, 
§ 15; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6.) [P, S.] 

ASPACA'RA, ASPACA'RAE C^airaKdpa, ’Ao-- 
Tra/eSpa/), a city and people of Serica, S. of the 
Issedones. (Ptol. vi. 16. §§ 5, 7; Amm. Marc, 
xxiii. 6, Asparata.) S.] 

ASPASl'ACAE, [Aspisil] 

ASPARAGIUM, a town of Illyria, in the territoiy 
of DyiTliachiiim, where Pompey was encamped for 
some time in his campaign against Caesar, b. c. 48. 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 30, 41, 76.) 

ASPA'SII QAardaioi, V. R. "'Acttcioi), a tribe of 
the Parojpamisadae at the S. foot of the Paropamisus 
(Hindoo Koosli), about the river Oboes or Choaspes 
(Kameh), whom Alexander subdued on his march 
into India, b. c. 327. (Arrian. Anah. iv. 23, 24.) 
Strabo calls them HippasH (^lirKdaioi, xv. pp. 691, 
698), according to Casauboii’s emendation of the 
unmeaning text : and modern scholars have observed 
that the names are identical, both meaning horse- 
men, for the root asp in Sanscrit and Persian is 
equivalent to Imt in Greek. (Schmieder, ad Arrian, 
ind. 6 ; Groskurd, German Translation of Straho-, 
p. 119.) Their chief cities were Gorydaba and 
Abigaeum. [1^* S.] 

ASP AVIA, a fortress in the S. of Spain, men- 
tioned in the account of Caesar’s campaign against 
Sext, Pompeius (Bell. ITisp. 24) as 5 51. P. from 
Ucubis. The places here referred to should probably 
be sought in the mountains of Baetica (Sierra Mo- 
rena) above Cordoba (Ukert, vol. H. pt. 1. pp. 351, 
352.) [P.S.] 

ASPENDUS (’'AaTrevSos: Eth. ’AcriireV5iGr),a city 
of Pamphylia, on the Eurymedon, 60 stadia from the 
mouth of the river, and an Argeian colony (Strab. 
p. 667). It is mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 81, 
87, 108) as a port, or at least a place up to wliicli 
ships might ascend. The town w^as situated on high 
ground; on a mountain, as Pliny (v. 27) calls it; 
or a very lofty hill, which commands a view of the 
sea. (Mela, i. 14.) The site must be easily deter- 
mined by an examination of the lower part of the 
Eurymedon. From an extract in Spratt’s Lycia 
(vol. ii. p. 32) it may be collected that the name is 
still Aspendus; it is described as 6 or 8 miles from 
the sea, and a lofty city. One argument that is 
urged to prove the identity is, that a great marsh 
near it is still called Capru, a name identical with 
that of the ancient marsh or lake Capria. Strebo 
mentions tlie lake Capria, and then the Eiuymedon ; 
and he may mean that the lake or marsh is near the 
river. The brief e.vtract as to Aspendus in Spratt' 
is rather obscure. Pliny (xxxi. 7) mentions a lake- 
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at Aspendus, ’W’liere salt was produced by erapora* 
tioii. In tlie neighbourliood tlie olive was much 
cultivated. 

Thasybulus lost liis life at Aspendus ; being sur- 
prised ill his tent by the Aspendiaiis, on whom he 
liad levied contributions. (Xb^. £feU. iv. 8; Diod, 
xiv. 99.) Alexander, in his Asiatic expedition, 
visited Aspendus, and the place sniTcndered upon 
lireparatioii Mng made by the hing to besiege it. 
(Arrian, Anab. i, 26.) It was a populous place 
after Alexander’s time, for it raised on one occasion 
4000 lioplites. (Poly b, V. 73.) The consul Cn. 
]\Ianlius, when moving forward to invade Galatia, 
came near Terraessus, and made a show of entering 
Pamphylia, whieli brought him a sum of money from 
the Aspeiidii and other Pamphylians. (Liv. xxxviii. 
m; Polyb. xxii. 18.) 

The old medals of Aspendus have the epi- 
graph E2. EXT. E:STF. ESTFEANT2., but those 
of more recent date have the common form A2. 
ASHEN AIHN. (Cramer, Asm vol. ii. p. 

282.) [G.L.3 



ASPHALTITESLACUS. [Palabstina.] 
ASPIS. [Proconnksus.] 

ASPIS (AcTTris), aft. known hy the Eoman trans- 
lation CLU'PEA, CLYPEA (KAtea, Strab. Ptol. 
Kalibkih, Ru,), an imporiant fortihed city of the 
Carthaginian territory, and afterwards of the Roman 
province of Africa (Zeugitana). It derived its 
Greek and Roman names from its site, on. a hill of 
sliield-Iilce shape, adjoining the promontory, which 
was sometimes called by the same name, and also 
Taphitis (&Kpa Ta^trts, Strab. xvii. p. 834), and 
which forms the E. point of tlie tongue of land 
that runs out KE., and temiinates in Mercurii Pr. 
((7. JBm}^ the NE. headland of N. Africa, The 
island of Cossyra lies off it to the E., and Lilybaeum 
in Sicily is directly opposite to it, to the NE. (Strab. 
vi. p. 277.) At the S. foot of the promontory is a 
small bay, forming a harbour protected on every 
side, and giving access to a large open plmn. Ho 
spot could be more favourable for an iu'V’ader; and a 
mythical tradition chose it as the landing-place of 
Cadmus (Honn. Dloays. iv. 386), while another 
made it the scene of the straggle of Heracles with 
Antaeus (Froco]!. Vand. ii. 10). We are not in- 
formed whether there was a Punic fortress on the 
spot : it is incrodiblo that the Carthaginians should 
liavG neglected it; hut, at all events, Agathocles, 
who landed on tlie other side of the peninsula (see 
Aquilakia), perceived its importance, and built 
the city known to the Greeks and Romans B. c. 310 
(Strab. xvii. p. 834). In the First Punic War it 
was the landing-place of Manlius and Eegulus, 
■whose first action was to take it, b. c, 256; and its 
pssession afforded the survivors of the uiifortunate 
annv a plice of refuge, from which they were 
caiTied off in safety by the victorious fleet of 
Aemilins ami Fnlvius b. c. 255. (Poiyb. i. 29 36; 
Appian. Pun. 3.) 
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In the Second Panic War, passing over a naval 
skirmish off Ciupea, b. c. 208 (Liv. xxvii. 29), the 
plain beneath the city became famous for Masinissa’s 
narrow escape after his defeat by Bocchar, when 
the wounded prince ■uns only saved by the suppo- 
sition that he had perished in the large river ■^vliicli 
flows through the plain (jrady-el~Jdieb)f but to 
which the ancients give no name, b. c. 204 (Liv. 
xxix. 32). In the Third Punic War, the con&ui 
Piso, B. c. 148, besieged it by land and sea, )mt 
was repulsed. (Appian. Pmi. 110.) It is men- 
tioned more than once in tlie Julian Civil War. 
(Caes. B. C. ii. 23; Hirt. JB, Afr. 2.) It stood 30 
M. P. from Ciirubis. Under the Romans it was a 
free city (Pliii. v. 4. s. 3 ; Ptol. iv. 3. §§ 7, 8), 
where KAuTreaand AcrTriy are distinguished by 15' 
of long.; probably the fonner is meant for the town 
and the latter for the cape (hltda, i. 7. § 3; Sta- 
diasm. p. 452; Sil. hi. 243; Solin. 27; liin. Ant. 
pp, 55, 57, 493, 518; TahPeuL'). It was a dis- 
tinguished episcopal see, A.D. 411 — 646, and the 
last spt on which the African Christians made a 
stand against the Mohammedan conquerors. (Mor- 
Africa Christiana, s. v.; Arab writers, re- 
ferred to by Barth, p. 186.) 

Its interesting ruins, partly on and jpartly below 
the hill, and among them a remarkable Roman fort, 
are described bv Barth (^Watiderungen, 134 — 
137, Shaw, p. 89, 2d ed. [P. S.] 

ASPIS (’AfTTTts ; Mlarsa Zaffrmy, a to'^vn and 
promontory of H. Africa, on the coast of the Great 
Syrtis, with the best harbour in the Syrtis, 600 
stadia N. of Tunis Euphrantis near the bottom of 
flie Syrtis. (Strab. xvii. p. 836; Beechey, p, 140; 
Barih, p. 369). [P. S.] 

ASPrSII (’Aonriormi 2au6ai), a people of Scythia 
intra Imauin, H. of the Jaxartes, and W. of tlie 
Aspisii Montes (ra ’Acrmcria opv : Ptol. vi. 1 4. 
i §§ 6, 12). They appear to be the same as the 
'Kcnra<ndKa.t "Nofidbes, between tlie Oxiis and the 
Tanais, mentioned by Polybius (x. 45), [P. S.] 

ASPLE'DOH QA(T7r\7]dwv: Kth. ^AffTtKrihovios), 
also called SPLEDOH, an ancient city of Boeotia, 
mentioned by Homer {II, ii. 510), distant 20 stadia 
from Orchomenus. The river Melas flowed between 
the two cities. (Strab. ix. p. 416; Plin. iv. 7. s. 
12; Steph. B. s. v,; Etym. M- s. r.) Strabo says 
(/. c.) that it Tivas subsequently called Eudeieltjs 
(E uSeleAos), from its sunny situation ; but Pausanias 
(ix. 38. § 9) relates that it was abandoned in his 
time from a want of water. The town is said to 
have derived its name from Aspledon, a son of Po- 
seidon and the nymph Mideia. The site of Aspledon 
is uncertain, Leake (jVorthern Greece, vol. ii. p. 
162) jdaces it at Tzamdli, hut Forchhaminer (//e/- 
lenica, p. 177), with more probability, at Avro- 
Kastro, ■ . ■ ■ 

A'SFOHA or ASPUNA Aervovoi), a phice in 
Galatia, named in all the Itineraries. Ainmiaims 
hlarcclliniis (xxv. 10) calls it a small municipium 
of Galatia. It lay on the road from Aneyra to Cae- 
sarea Mazaca. The site does not seem to be deter- 
mined. [G. L.] 

ASPURGIA'HI (’Aar'irovpyiami, Y.R. Ao-Trovy- , 
yiraroi), a tribe of tlie Asiatic Alaeotae, on tlie K. 
side of the Ciminerian Bosporus^fiif**ihe region 
called Sindice, between Phanagoria and Gorgippia. 
They w’ere among the Maeotic tribes whom Polc- 
mon L, king of Pontiis and the Bosporus, in the 
reign of Augustus, attempted to subdue; but they 
took him prisoner and put him to deatli. (Strab 
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xi. p. 495, xii, p. 55G ; Steph. B. see Ritter’s 
speculations on the name, in connection with the 
origin of the name of Asia, Vorhalle^ pp. 296, foil.). 
I’liey seem to be the Asturicani of Ptolemy (v. 9. 
§ 7). ^ [P. S.] 

ASSA ('Acrcra; Etli.^A(T(raio'i),3. torni of Chal- 
cidice, in Macedonia, on the Singitie gulf. (Herod, 
vii. 122.) It is probably the same town as the 
Assera of Tlieopompus (Steph. B. s. v. "'Acra-Tjpa), 
and the C assera of Pliny (iv. 10), its territoxy 
being called Assyrytis (^AcraupvTis) by Axistotle 
QTist. An. hi. 12). Here was a river which was 
called the y^vxp^s from its coldness. (Aristot. 1. c.) 
Leake places Assa at the head of the Singitie gulf) 
at some ruins called Pakokastro, about midxvay, 
by land, between Erisso and Yurvuri. {Norther?! 
GreecOy vol. in. p. 153.) 

ASSACANI (Curt viii. 10. s. 38), ASSACE'NI 
{’AacraKrjyoLy AiTian, Anal. iv. 25, v. 20; AcTTa- 
Kwoiy Strab. xv. p. 698 ; but Arrian distinguishes 
the names as those of separate tribes, I?ul 1., and 
Strabo distinguishes his Astaceni fx'oin the subjects 
of Assacenus : if the distinction be real, it is now 
impossible to draw it definitely), one of the tribes, 
and apparently the largest of them, whom Alexander 
encountemd in the distxict of the Paropainisadae, 
in the lateral valleys on the S. of the Paropamisus 
{Hindoo Koosh)j between the Coplien {Cahul) and 
the Indus,* and whom lie subdued on his march 
into India, b.c. 327. The others were the Aspasii 
and Guraei, to -vvliom Strabo Q.c.) adds the 
Maseyni and Nysaei. 

The territory of the Assaceni appears to have 
Iain between the Indus and Cophen, at and about 
their junction, as far W. as the valley of the Guraeus 
{Pa?ijkore'). Tiieir chief cities were Massaca or' 
Mazaga, their capital, and Peucela (A*rian. I?%d. 
l.§8), besides the fortresses of Ora, Bkzira, 
Aohnus, Orobatis, Embolbma, and Dyrta. At 
the time of Alexander’s invasion, they wei’e governed 
by a prince whom the Greeks called by the name 
of his tribe, Assacenus (like Taxiles, the king of 
Taxila), or by Iiis mother Cleopliis (Curt.). 

They bx’ought into the field an army of 30,000 
foot, 20,000 home, and 30 elephants; but this force 
measured their numbers and wealth, i-ather than 
their I’eal strength. They were the least hardy and 
courageous of all the mountaineers of N. India, and 
had ah'cady been the subjects of the successive 
Asiatic empires, Assyrian, Median, and Persian, 
before they were subdued by Alexander. 

Some modern scholars think tliat the Affylmns 
preserve the name. [P. S.] 

ASSE'DONES. [Issedoxes.] 

ASSEllA. [Assa.] 

ASSE'SUS QA(T<rr}a6s : Etli. ’Arro-'i^o'ios), a town ; 
in the territory of 3\Iilctus (Hex'od. i. 19, 22; Steph. ] 
B. s. V. ’AiTo-Tjerds), with a temj^le of Athena, wdiich | 
was destroyed by fire in a war between the Milesians 
and Alyattes, king of Lydia. The king, following 
the advice of the Pythia, built two temples at As- 
sesus, in place of that which was dcsti’oycL [G. L.] 
ASSO'RUS Acraoiposy and ^Aocrcipior, Steph. 
B.; ’'AflTtrT/pos-, Ptol.: E thP A ct au pirns, Assorinus; 
Asa?'o'), a city of the iiitexior of Sicily, situated 
about half way between Agyrium and Enna. It 
was a city of the Siculi, and appears never to have 
received a Greek colony. In b. c. 396 it is men- 
tioned by Diodorus as the only Siculian town which 
remained faithful to Dionysius of Syracuse, at flie 
time of the great Carthaginian expedition under 
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Himilco. In con.Ncqnence, we find Dionysius, .after 
the defeat of the Cartiiaginians, concluding a treaty 
of alliance with the Assorini, and leaving them in 
pos.session of their Independence. (Diod. xiv. .58, 
78.) At this time it w’-oiild seem to have been 
a place of some importance; but no subsequent 
mention of it occurs until tlie days of Cicero, in 
whose time it appears to have been but a small 
town, though retaining its municipal independence, 
and possessing a territory fertile in com. It suf- 
fered sevei’ely, in common with the neighbouring 
towns, from the exactions of Verres. (Cic. in Verr. 
riii. 18, 43, iv. 44.) We learn from Pliny and 
Ptolemy, that it continued to exist under the Itoin.'in 
empire (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol, iii. 4. § 13), and 
-the modern town of Asai'O undoubtedly occupies 
the site, as well as retains, W’ith little alteration, 
the name of Assorus. Accoi'ding to EazeUo, the 
remains of the ancient walls, and one of the gates, 
were still visible in his time. It was situated on 
' a lofty hill, at the foot of which flowed the river 
Chrysas (now called the I)ittaino\ the tuteljiry 
deity of wduch was w’orship]xed with peculiar re- 
verence by the Assoiini, and inhabitants of the 
neighboui'ing cities. His temple was situated, .as 
we learn from Cicero, at a shoirt distance from 
the town, on the road to Enna; and so sacred was . 
it deemed, that even Verres did not venture openly 
to violate it, but his emissaries made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to e.arry off the statue of the deity 
in the niglit. (Cic. Verr. iv. 44.) Fazello asserts 
that considerable remains of this temple were still 
extant in his day; but the -description he gives 
of them would lead us to suppose that they must 
have belonged to an ancient edifice of a different 
class. (Fazell. de Reb. Sic. x, 2. p. 440.) 

. The coins of Assorus bear on the reverse a stand- 
ing figure, with the name annexed of Chrysas. 
They are found only of copper, and are evidently 
of late date, from the fact that the legends are iu 
Latin. 
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ASSU'RAE {It. A?iL pp. 49, .51; Tab. Pent; 
"'Acrcrovposy Ptol. iv. 3. § 30; Oppidum Azuritanum, 
Plin. V. 4. § 4 : Za7ifour, Ru.), a considerable inland 
city of the Rtwnan province Afilca, in the N. of 
Byzacena, near the Bagi-adas and the confines of 
Numidia, 12 M.,P. rioi*th of Tucca Terebinthina, 
and 20 M. P. south of Musti. It -was the station 
of a Roman gamson. It is identified by inscrip- 
tions, one of wdiicli, on a gate or triumphal .arch, de- 
dicate the edifice to the emperor Septimius 8everns, 
by the title divtis optlmus SeveruSy and to his wife 
Julia E&rinay who is styled ?nater Augmii, which 
fixes tlxe date of tlie inscription to tlie i-eign of 
Caracalla. There are other considerable ruins, 
among which are a small temple with Corinthian 
pilastei’s, .and a theatre, the latter outside the walls. 
(Barth, Wa?iderungeny {fc., pp. 229, 230). [P. S.] 
ASSUS (^Acraos : Eth. ’'Acro'ioy and : 

Asso), a city of Mysia, on the gxxlf of Adrarnyttimn, 
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between Cape Lectiim and Antandros. It was si- 
tuated in a strong natural position, w’as well walled, 
and connected with the sea by a long, steep ascent. 
(Strab. p. 610.) The harbour was formed by a 
great mole. Myrsilus stated that Assus was a settle- 
ment of the Methymnaei. Heilanicus calls it an 
Aeolic city, and adds that Gargara was founded by 
Assns. Pliny (v. S2) gives to Assus also the name 
Afwllonia, which it is conjectured that it had from 
Apdlonia, the mother of Attains, Mng of Pergamus. 
That Assus w*as still a place visited by shipping in 
the first century of the Christian aera, appears from 
the travels of St. I'aul. {Acts, xs. 13.) 

The neiglibourhood of Assus was noted for its 
wheat. (Strab. p. 735.) The Lapis Assius was a stone ; 
that had the proprty of consuming flesh, and hence 
vras called sarcopliagus: this stone was accordingly 
used to inter bodies in, or was pounded and thrown 
upon them. (Steph. B. s.v.^'Acreros; Plin. ii. 96.) 

Hermeias, who had made himself tyrant of Assus, 
brought Aristotle to reside there some time. When 
Hernicm fell into the hands of Memnon the Ehodian, 
who \Yas in the Persian service, Assus was taken hy 
the Persians. It was the birthplace of Cleatithes, 
wlio succeeded Zeno of Citium in his school, and 
transmitted it to Chrysippus. 

I’he remains of Assus, wdiich are very considerable, 
have often been described. The name .4sso appears 
to exist, but the village where the remains are found 
is called J3e7Ham Kalesi, or other like names. From 
the acropolis there is a view of Mytilene. The wall 
is complete on the west side, and in some phiees is 
thirty feet high: the stones are well laid, without 
cement. There is a theatre, the remains of temples, 
and a largo mass of mins of great variety of clm- 
racter. Outside of the wall is the cemetery, with 
many tombs, and sarcophagi, some of which are ten 
or twelve feet long. Leake observes, “ the whole 
gives perhaps the most perfect idea of a Greek city 
that any where exists.” (Asia Minor, p. 128; see 
also Fellows’s -4m Allnor, p. 46.) 

Autonomous coins of Assiis, with the epdgrapli 
A2SION, are rare. The coins of the Itornan im- ! 
perial period are common- [G. L.] 

COIX OF ASSUS. 

ASSUS (’'Acto-oj: ATneVa), a river of PhcK-is, 
flowing into the Cephissus on its left bank, near the 
city of the Parapotamii and Mount Edylium. (Plut. 
Sidl, 16; Leake, Northern Greece, yoi. ii. p. 195.) 

ASSY'KIA (h ^Affo-vpla, Herod, ii. 17, iv. 39: 
Ptol.vi. 1. §1 ; Steph. B. ; Arrian, AwzS. vii, 21 : As- 
syria^ Tacit. Ann. xii. 13; Amra, Marc. xxiiL 6 ; 
Nrovpia, Strab. xvi. p. 736; Steph. 5. N?wv; Dion. 
Cass. Ixviii.; Athuni, on Pers. Cun. Inscr., and 
Assnra, on tlie jMediari, Pawl. J. As. Soc. xi. pt. i. 
p. 10: Nih. Assyrii, "Aotrvpioi, Steph. ; Herod, i. 
*193; "'Acravpes, Steph. ; Eustath. m J>ion. de Situ 
Orhk, p. 70), a district of Asia, the boundaries of 
which are variously given in the Greek and Roman 
•writers, but which, in the strictest and most original 
sense, comprehended only a long narrow territory, 
divitlcd on the N. from Armenia by M, Hipliafces, on 
the W. and SW. from Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
by the Tigris; on tlic SE. from Susiana, and on the E. 
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from Media, by the chain of tlieZagnis. It was, in fact, 
nearly the same territory as the modern Pacha-lik of 
ifeTosM?, including the plain land below the Kiirdistdn 
and Persfuj* mountains. Its original name, as ap- 
pears from the Cuneiform Inscriptions, is best repre- 
sented by Aturia (’Aroupta), ■wdiicli Strabo (xvi. 736) 
says was part of Assyria (as understood at the time 
when he -wrote) : although Dion Cassius seems to 
consider that this -form of the name was a bar- 
barous mis-pronunciation. In later times, as ap- 
pears from Pliny (vi. 12) and Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus (xxiii. 6), it bore the name of Adiabene, which 
was properly a small province between the Tigris, 
Lyeus (or Zabatus), and the Gordkean mountains. 

! (Dion Cass. Ixviii.; Ptol. vi, 1. § 2.) 

In the wider sense Assyria comprehended tlie 
whole country wdiich was included in Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia (Strab. xvi. p. 736), while it was 
often confounded with adjoining nations by the Greek 
and Roman writers: thus, in Virg. (Georg, ii. 465), 
^‘Assyrio veneno ” is used for ^‘Tyrio;” in Nonn. 
Dionys. (xli. 19) the Libanus is called Assyrian; and 
in Dion. Perieg. (v.97 5) the Leuco-Syrians of Pontus 
and Cappadocia are termed Assyrians. It is curious 
that Scylax of Caryanda placed Assyria among the 
nations on the Pontus Euxinus, between the Chalybes 
and Paphkgonia, and includes in it the river Tlicr- 
modon and the Greek towns of Thermodon, Sinope, 
andHarmene. (Scyl. Car. ap. Hudson. Geogr. Grace. 
Min. p. 33.) The author of the Etymohgicum 
has preserved a tradition (Etym.. Magn. in 
voc.) from Xenocrates, that this land was originally 
calM Euphratis, then Chaldaea, and lastly, from 
Assyrus the son of Buses, Assyria; he appeara also 
to consider it as the same as Babylonia. 

The chief mountains of ancient Assyria are known 
under the general name of the chain of Zagrus, 
which extended, under various denominations, along 
the whole of its eastern frontier from N. to S., and 
separated it from ]\Iedia and Persia, 

Its rivers may be all considered as feeders of the 
Tigris, and bore the names of Zabatus (Zd^aros), 
1 Zabas, Zerbis, or Lyciis, which rose in the N. moun- 
tains of Armenia; the Btimddus or Bumddus; the 
Caprtas ; the Tornadotus or Physeiis (^verms') 
the Silk or Belas, — probably the same stream 
which elsewhere bears the names of Diabas, Diirus 
(Aovpos}, and Gorgus (Topyos); and the Gyndes. 
Its provinces are mentioned by Ptolemy and Strabo 
tinder the following names : Aturia, Calacene or Ca- 
lachene, Ghaxene, Arrhapacliitis, Adiabene, Arbelitis, 
Apolionktis or Chalonitis, and Sittacene; though 
there is some difference between the two geographer, 
both as to their relative extent and as to their 
psitions. 

Its chief cities were : Xinus N?vos), its most 
ancient and celebrated capital, Nineveh; Ctesiphon 
(h KrTjiTKpSiv'), the seat of government under the 
Parthian rulers; Arbela (ra''Ap€-nka), Gangamela 
(toe Tavyaph^ai), Apolloiiia (NroWeaAa), Artemita 
(^Aprepira), Opk (’'Hwis), Chain (XdAa) or Ce- 
lonac (KeKojvai), and Sittace (Sitt^kt?) or Sitta 
(Xirra). 

A foil description of these mountains, river, pro- 
vinces, and towns is given under their respective 
names. 

It is of considerable importance to distinguish as 
accurately as we can between the land or territory 
comprehended "under the name of Assyria, and the 
kingdom or empire which was established in tliat 
country. The former, as wo have seen, was, strictly 
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speaking, only a ; small province, at first probably 
little more than the district to the NE. of the junc- 
tion of the Tigris and the Zabatus. The latter 
varied very much, both in power and extent, accord- 
ing to the individual influence and successful con- 
quests of particular Hngs. For the history of the 
Assyrian empire the materials at our command are 
extremely limited, and the sources from which we 
must draw our conclusions have not— -with the ex- 
ception of the Bible, which only desciibes the later 
portion of Assyrian history — been presented to us in 
the works of the original writers. Considerable dis- 
crepancy, therefore, prevails in the accounts which 
the copyists of the more ancient documents have left 
to us; so that it is by no means easy to derive from 
their comparison a satisfactoiy view of the origin or 
progress of this ancient empire. 

It seems, however, useful to put together as con- 
cisely as possible the results of the narratives which 
occur in the three principal and differing authorities; 
so that the amount of real knowledge to be obtained 
from them may be more readily perceived. We shall 
therefore state what is known of Assyrian histoiy 
from; 1. The Bible. 2. Herodotus. 3. Ctesias, and 
othere who have more or less borrowed from his 
work. 

I. TAe Bihle. There is no reason to doubt that 
the earliest notice which we have of Assyria is that 
in Gm. x. 10, et seq,, in which Minrod, the grand- 
son of Ham, is mentioned as possessmg a kingdom 
at the cities of Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in 
the land of Shinar; and Assur as having gone out 
from that land, and founded the cities of Nineveh, 
Beliohoth, Calah, and Eesen. The inference from 
this statement is that the country round Babel (after- 
wards called Babylonia) ^vas the elder empire, and 
Assyria (which, according to universal opinion, has 
derived its name from Assur) a colony or depen- 
dency of Nimrod’s original kingdom. After this first 
notice a long period elapsed, during which the Bible 
has no allusion to Assyria at all ; for the passages 
where that name occurs (Nurm. xxiv. 22 ; PsaL Ixxiii. 
9) have no historical importance; and it is not till 
the reign of Menahem, Idng of Israel, b. c. 7 69, that 
we have any mention of an Assyrian king. From 
that time, however, to the absorption of the empire 
of Assyria Proper into that of Babylon, we have a 
line of kings in the Bible, who shall be briefly men- 
tioned here, together with the dates doling which 
they reigned, according to the general consent of 
chronologers. 1. Pul, the first king of Assjmia in 
Holy Scripture, invaded Palestine about the fortieth 
year of Uzziab, b. c. 769 (2 Kings, xv. 19), but was 
imiuced by Menahem to retire, on receiving a present 
of 1000 talents. 2, Tiglath-pileser, who succeeded 
Pul, was on the throne before the death of Pekah, 
king of Israel, b. c. 738, and had previously" con- 
quered Syria (2 Kings, xv. 29, xvi. 5 — 9); though 
the precise date of his accession is not determinable. 
3. About ten years later Shalmaneser was king, in 
the beginning of the reign of Hoshea, b. o. 730, and he 
was still living at the capture of Samaria, b, o. 721. 
(2 Kings, xvii. 1 — 9, xviii. 9 — 11.) 4. Senna- 
cherib w’-as on the throne eight years after the fall of 
Samaria, and must therefore have succeeded his 
fiither bctw-een b. c. 721 and 713. (2 Kings, ZYul 
13; is. xxxvi. 1.) He was slain by his sons fifty-five 
days after his flight from Palestine, B, c. 71 1. (Clin- 
ton, i?’, ZT. p. 273 ; Tohit, i. 21.) 5. Esarhaddon, 

his son, succeeded Sennacherib (2 Kings, xix, 37), 
but ive have no means of determining from the Bible , 
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to what length his reign extended. During some 
portion of it, it may he inferred from the story of 
Manasseh (2 Chr on, xxxiii. 11) that he w'as master 
of Babylon. 6. Nabuchodonosor is the last king of 
Assyria mentioned in the Bible; but whether he im- 
mediately succeeded Esarhaddon we have no means 
of telling. The date of his accession is fixed to. 
B. c. 650, as it coincided with the forty-eighth year 
of Manasseh, His reign is remarkable for the over- 
throw of the Median king Arphaxad (Phraortes), 
B. c. 634, and the expedition of Holophemes against 
Judaea in b. o. 633. Duimg the last part of 
it, also, the invasion of the Scythians must have 
occurred. Subsequently to Nabuchodonosor no 
king of Assyria Proper appears in Holy Scripture, 
and the Empire of the East is in the hands of the 
rulers of Babylon. The fall of Nineveh itself may he 
determined to the year b. c, 606. [Nixus,] 

2. Kerodotm. The notice in Herodotus of the 
liistoiy of Assyria is very brief; and there seems 
reason to sjippose that it is so because he had already 
treated of Assyria in another work which is now lost 
(Her. i, 106—184); if, indeed, we may infer from 
those passages that Herodotus really did compose a 
separate work on Assyrian history. 

According to him (Her. i. 95), the Assyrian em- 
pire had lasted 520 yea.TS, when the Medians re- 
volted. Now, it may fairly be inferred, that the 
Median revolt did not take place till after the death 
of Sennacherib, in b. c. 7 11, According, therefore, 
to this theory, the Assyrian empire must have dated 
from about, b. c. 1231. Josephus (^Ant. x. 2) con- 
firms this for the period of the independence of the 
Modes ; though the subsequent evidence of the Bible 
proves that the Assyrian empire was not overthrown, 
as he supposes, by the Median defection, Herodotus 
mentions afterwards (Her. i. 106) the capture of 
Ninus (Nineveh) by Cyaxares the Mede; the date of 
which — allowing for the tw’enty-eight years of the 
nomad Scythian invasion — coincides, as we shall see 
hereafter [Ninus], with the year b.c. 606. Herodo- 
tus says little more about Assyria Proper. When, . 
as in i. 177 — 178, he speaks of Assyria and the 
great cities which it contained, it is clear from the 
context that he is speaking of ISabylonia; and when, 
as in vii. 63, he is describing the arms of the Assy- 
rians in the anmy of Xerxes, he evidently means 
the inhabitants of N. W. Mesopotamia, for he adds 
that the people whom the Greeks called Syri, were 
termed by the Barbarians, Assyrii. 

3. Ctesias, The remains of Assyrian history in 
Ctesias, preser^md by Diodorus (ii. 1 — 31), differ 
widely from the Bible and Herodotus. According to 
him, Ninus, the first king, was succeeded by Semi- 
ramis, and she by her son Ninyas, who was followed 
by thirty kings, of whom Sardanapalus was the last. 

A period of 1306 years is given to these thirty-three 
reigns, the last of which, according to his chronology, 
must have been in b. c. 876, — as Ctesias adds four 
reigns (158 years) to the 128 years which Herodo- 
tus gives for the continuance of the separate kingdom 
of Medes. On this theory, the commencement of 
the Assyrian empire must have been in b. c. 2182; 
and, to make the stoiy in Ctesias harmonize at all 
with the Bible and Herodotus, we must suppose that 
there were ' two Median revolts; the first, a partial 
one, in B.c. 876, when the Medes became indepen- 
dent of Assyria, but did not destroy the seat of go- 
vernment; and the second, and more complete one, in 
B. c, 606, when, in conjunction with the Babylonians, 
they ^eked Ninus (Niiieveli), and pat an end to the 
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sjeparate existence of the Assyrian empire. Ct^itis 
himself imai^ined tliat Xiiieveh was destroj^ed at the 
time of the first Median revolt (Diod. E. 7 }^ — the 
only one, indeed, rnentioiied by him. 

hfany writers have mote or less followed Otesias 
in assigning a very high antiquity to the Assyrian 
empire. Thus Strabo (xvi. p. 737) — grouping As- 
syria and Babylonia together, as counkies inhabited 
by those whom the Greeks called generically Syrians 
— states that Ninus founded Nineveh, and his wife 
Seinimmis Babylon; and tliat he bequeathed the 
empire to his descendants to the time of Siirdana- 
} aius and Arbaces. He adds that it was overthrown 
by tiie Medes, and that Ninus (its capital) ceased to 
exist in consequence (7/^«Wcr% Tcapaxfiriiia, perk 
ttjj/ Tav "Zipcop icard\v(Tiv), 

Nicoimis Dam.(a~p. Excerpt. Val^.. p.229) makes 
Ninus and Seinirainis the first rulers of Ninus, 
AeraiUus Sura (^ap. Veilemm, L I, 6) gives 1995 
years as the time from Ninus to Anthxjhus, which 
would place the coonnencement of the empire at 
B.c. 2185. Justin (i. 1, 3) mentions Ninus, Serai- 
ramis. and Ninyas, in succession, and adtls that the 
Assyrians, who were afterwards called Syrians, ruled 
1300 years, and that Sanianapalus W’as their last 
king. Velleius (i. 6) gives 1070 years for the 
duration of tlie Assyrian empire, and makes its trans- 
ference to the Medes occur 770 yearn before his 
time, Euvis (ap. Athenaeum, xii. p. 529, a.) men- 
tions the names of Arbaces and Sardanapalus, but 
descriin^s the fate of the latter differently from other 
writers. Ahpdenm (^ap. Euseb, Chrm. i. 12, p. 
36) spaks of Ninus and Semiramis, and places the 
last king Sardanapalus 67 years before the first 
Olympiad, or b. c. 840. Castor (ap. Emeh. Chron. 
j, 13, p. 36) calls Belus the first Assyrian king in 
the days of the Giants; and names Ninus, Semiramis, 
Zames (or Ninygs), and their doscendants in order, 
to Sardanapalus. 

Cephalion — according to Suidas, an historian in 
the reign of Hadrian (Kusob. Chvon>. i. 15, p. 41)-— 
followed Ctctias in most particulars, but made Sar- 
danapalus the twenty-sixth king, and placed his 
accession in the 1013th year of the empire, throwing 
back the priod of the revolt of Arbaces 270 years. 
According to him, therefore, the Median iiidepndence 
began in b.c. 1150, and the Assyrian empire in 
B. c. 2184. Eusebius himself mentions thirty-six 
kings, and gives 1240 years from Ninus to Sardana- 
plus; placing tlie Median revolt forty-three yearn 
before 01. 1, cr at b.c. 813. (Euseb. (7/n*ora. i. 
p. 1 1 4.) QeoTgius Syncellus (p, 92, B.) commences 
with Beilis, and reckons forty-one reigns, and 1460 
years; placing the commencement in b. c. 2285, and 
the termination in b. c. 826. His increased number is 
produced b}' interpolating four reigns after the twenty- 
k'vcuth king of Eusebius. Lastly, Agathms (ii, 25, 
p. 120) gives 1306, and Augustine (Civ, Dei, xviii. 
21) 1305 years, for the duration of the Assyrian 
empire. 

We have been thus particular in mentioning the 
views of Ctesias and his successors on the subject of 
the duration of the Assyrian empire, because it seemed 
of importance that all which has been handed down to 
us should be made accessible to stuclents. We do not 
pretend to maintain that Ctesias has given ns the his- 
tory as it really was, because it is contrary to universal 
experience that there should be so numerous a succes- 
sion of kings, reigning in order for the jminber of 
years wliieh must on the average have fallen to each, 

' — mid this, too, in aii Oriental land, w'here the per- 
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petiiity of any one dynasty is far loss common than 
in Europe. Tet, though the list of kings and their 
number may be wholly imaginary, though there may 
'never have teen either aNinus or Semiramis, the state- 
ment of Ctesias — who, as Court Physician to Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon had abundant opportunity of consult- 
ing, and did consult the royal records (^miXiKai 5i- 
(pQepai ) — is valuable, as indicating a general belief 
that the Assyrian empire ascended to a far remoter 
antiquity than that assigned to it by Herodotus. It 
is not, indeed, necessary to suppose that the records of 
Herodotus and Ctesias contradict each other; though, 
as we have shown, there is considerable discrepancy 
between them. A very acute writer (Fergussori, 
Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, Lond. 1851, 
p. 43) has conjectured, and, we think witli some 
' probabiEty on Hs side, that the tviro accounts confirai 
and elucidate one another, and that one is the neces- 
sary complement to the other; though we confess 
we are not wholly convinced by some of the chrono- 
logical arguments which he adduces. 

According to Mr. Fergusson, the earlier period 
given by Ctesias to the Median revolt, which that 
author says took place by the agency of Arbaces the 
Mede and Belesys the Babylonian, is to be accounted 
for on the supposition, that the result of the out- 
break wjis the establisliment of Arbaces and his 
descendants on the throne of Ninus, under the name 
of Aihacidae ; and that Herodotus does not allude to 
this, because he is speaking only of a native revolu- 
tion under Deioces, which he placed 100 yeam later. 
Mr. Fergusson considers' that this theory is proved 
by a passage which Diodorus quotes from (jiossibly 
some lost work of) Herodotus, in which Herodotus 
states that between the overthrow of the Assyrian 
empire by the Medes, and the election of Deioces an 
interregnum of several generations occun’ed (Diod. ii. 
32). We confess, however, that, though much in- 
genuity has been shovm in its defence, we are not 
converts to this new theory, but are content to be- 
lieve that the Median revolt did not take place till 
after the death of Seimaclierib b. c. 711, and that 
even then, agreeably with what the Bible would na- 
turally lead us to suppose, no change of dynasty 
took place — and that, though Media continued for 
some years independent of the Assyrian power, it 
•w'asnot till the final overthrow of Ninus (Nineveh) 
about B. c. 606, that the Medes succeeded in com- 
pletely subduing the territory which had belonged 
for so mimy years to the Elder Empire. 

With regard to theldngs of Assyria mentioned in 
the Bible, commencing with Pul, it may be worth 
while to state briefly some of the identifications with 
classical names which have been determined by chro- 
nological students, Mr. Clinton (P. II. vol. i. p. 263 
— -283) has examined this subject with great learn- 
ing, and to him we are indebted for the outline of 
what follows. According to Mr. Clinton, it is clear 
that tlie Sennacherib of Holy Scripture does not 
correspond with the Sennacherib of Polyhistor and 
Abydenus, who have ascribed to him many acts 
which are much more likely to be true of his son 
Esarhaddon. Esarhaddon (under the name of Sar- 
danapalus) loses the Lledian Empire, and is com- 
memorated as the founder of Tarsus and Ancluulo 
(Schol. m Aristoph. Aves, v. 1022 ; Athen. xii. j). 
529). Again, the Sardanapalus of Abydenus is 
most likely the Nabucliodoiiosor of the Book of Ju- 
dith, who reigned 44 yeans, and invaded Judaea 
27 years before the destruction of Nineveh. The 
conibined testimony' of Heliunifus, Culllstheues, 
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and Clitarclius, go to establisli tlie fact tliat the 
ancients believed in two Sardanapali — one, a war- 
like prince who -was reigning when the Medes re- 
volte^ and w^ho seems to correspond with the Scrip- 
tural Esarhaddon ; and the other, named Saracus bj 
Abjdenus, but by Ctesias,SardanapaIus, who was luxu- 
rious and effeminate in his habits, but W'ho, when 
his capital was attacked, made a gallant defence, 
and was burnt in his palace, on the capture of his 
city. The Bible, as we have seen, does not mention 
the name of the king who w'as on the throne at tlie 
time of the fall of Nineveh. Again, ‘*it appears from 
Alexander Polyhistor and the Astronomical Canon, 
that Babylon had always kings of her own from the 
earliest times : that they were sometimes subject to 
the Assyrians, and sometimes independent — and 
that they never acquired extensive dominion till the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar, The same view is con- 
finned as we have seen from the narrative in the 
Bible (2 Kings xvii. 24. ; Ezra iv, 2). 

It may be remarked, that Clinton, agreeing with 
Usher and Prideanx, attempts to distinguish between 
what he and they call the Assyrian Empire and the 
Assyrian monarchy, supposing that the first termi- 
nated in the revolts of the Medes, but that the latter 
W’-as continued to the time of the final destruction of 
Nineveh. We confess' that we see no advantage in 
maintaining any such distinction. It is clear that 
an Assyrian Royal house continued exercising great 
power till the fall of Nineveh, whether we term that 
power an empire or a monarchy ; and we are not 
convinced that there is any 'statement of w-eight in 
any ancient author from which it may be satis- 
factorily inferred that there was any change in the 
ruling dynasty. One great impediment to the coiTect 
comparison of the account in the Bible with those in 
profane authors, is the great variety of names under 
which the Assyrian rulers are named add to which 
the strong probability that at the period of the com- 
pilation of the records of the Bible, the name As- 
syiia was not used with its pmper strictness, and 
hence tliat some rulers who are there called kings of 
Assyria were really chief governors of Babylonia or 
Mesopotamia. 

. The late remarkable discoveries in Assyria, many 
of them, as may fairly be presumed, upon the site 
of its ancient capital Ninus, have thrown an unex- 
pected light upon the manners and customs of 
the ancient people of that land. The world are 
greatly indebted to the zeal with which the excava- 
tions in that country have been carried on by Mr. 
Layard and M. Botta, and it is probably only 
necessary that the numerous inscriptions which have 
been disinterred should be fully decyphered, for 
us to know more of the early history of Ass3nria 
than we do at present of any other Eastern na- 
tion. Already a great step has been made to- 
wards tins end, and Col, Rawlirison, who has been 
so honourably distinguished for his remarkable 
decypherment of the Rock Inscriptions of Da- 
reius the son of Hystaspes, with other scholars in 
England and France, has made considerable pro- 
gress in determining the correct interpretation of the 
Assyrian Cuneiform records. It is premature here 
to attempt to lay before the public the results of 
their investigations, as the constant discovery of new 
inscriptions tends almost necessarily to change, or at 
least to modify considerably, previous statements, 
a,nd earlier theories. It may, however, be stated 
gtnierally, that all that has yet been done appears to 
show that the monuments of aiiciciit Assyria ascend 
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I to a veiy early period ; that many towns, known 
from other sources to have been of very ancient 
foundation, have been recognised upon the inscrip- 
tions, and that it is quite clear that the ruling city 
Ninus and the kings resident in it pssessed a very 
extensive empire at least as early as the 15th cen- 
tury B. c. Those who wush to consider the bearing 
of the discoveries of the inscriptions will find all that 
has yet been done in Bawlinson, Jowm. of As. Soc. 
vol. xii. pt. 2, vol. xiv.pt. 1 ; Hincks, Ibid. voL xii. 
pfc. 1 ; Botta, Mem. sur TEcidture Assyr., Paris, 
8vo. 1848 ; Lbvvenstein, Essai de dechiffr. de VEcrit. 
Assyr. Paris, 4to. 1850. [V.J 

ASTA (“AcTTa), a considerable city in the in- 
terior of Liguria, on the river Tananis, still called 
Asti. It is mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy ; 
the foimer reckons it among the “ nobilia oppida ” 
of Liguria, while the latter assigns it the rank of 
a colony. It probably became such under the em- 
i peror Trajan, (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7; Ptol. lii. 1. § 45; 
Zumpt, de Coloniis^ p. 403.) We leani from Pliny 
that it was noted for its manufacture of pottery 
(xxxv. 12. s. 46). Claudian alludes to a victory 
gained by Stilicon over the Goths under the 'ivalls 
of Asta, hut we have no historical account of such 
an event. (J)e VI. Cons. Honor. 204.) It ap- 
pears, however, to have been a place of importance 
in the latter ages of the Roman empire, and we 
leani from Paullus Diaconns, who temns it “ Ci vitas 
Astensis,” that it still continued to be so under the 
Lombards. (P. Diac. iv. 42.) The name is cor- 
rupted in the Tabula to Hasta or Hasia^ The 
modem city of Asti is one of the most considerable 
places in Piedmont, and gives the name of Astigianct 
to the whole surrounding country. It is an epi- 
scopal see, and contains a population of 24.000 
souls. [KILb!] 

ASTA (’'Aura: Astensis; Ru. at Mesa de'Asta)^ 
an ancient city of the Celtici in Hispania Baetica, 
on an aestuary of the Gulf of Cadiz^ 100 stadia 
from tlie port of Grades. (Strab. Hi. pp. 140, 141, 
143.) The Antonine Itinerary (p. 406) places it 
on the high road from Gades to Hispalis and Cor- 
duba, 16 M, P. from the Portus Gaditanus, and 27 
from TJgia. Mela (iii. 1. § 4) speaks of it as procul 
a litore. It was the ancient and usual place of 
meeting for the people of the tenitoiy of Gades 
(Strab. p. 141), and its importance is confirmed by 
its very antique autonomous coins. The old Spanish 
root Ast, found also in Astapa, Astigi, Astura, 
Astures, Astueica, is supposed to signify a Ull- 
\ fortress. 

Under the Romans, Asta became a colony, with 
the epithet Regia^ and belonged to the conventus of 
Hispalis. (Flin. iii. 1. s. 3; coin with epigraph 
p. COL. ASTA. EE. F.) It is mentioned twice in 
Roman history. (Liv. xxxix. 21, n. c. 186; Bell. 

36, B. 0. 45.) 

Its ruins, and the remains of the old Roman road 
through it, are seen on a hill between Xerez and Tri- 
hugena^ which bears the name of Mesa de Asta. 
Some place it at Xeres^ which is more probably the 
ancient Asido. (Florez, Esp. S. xii. p. 60, Med. 
Esp. Hi. 98; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 15; Ukcri, ii. 1, p. 
856.) [P. S.] 

ASTABE'NE (’Acrra^Tjvi}, Isid. Charax : Ef/i, 
Astabeni ; ^Acrra§7}volj or ’‘Aaravrjuoif or SravTjroif 
ptol. vi* 9. § 5, vi. 17. § 3). according to Isidore, a 
district between Hyrcania and Parthia, containing 
twelve villages and one town of note called Asaac, 
or, more probably, Arsacia. It seems (loubtfriJ 
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whetlier tlie name of liie region and its inhabitant 
ought not to he Artabene and Avtabeni respectively. 
According to Ptolemy the Astabeni wei-e a people 
of Hyrcania, on the coast of the Caspian. The 
Astaceni of Plin. (ii. 105, 109) are probably the 
same people. [VJ 

AvSTABORAS. [Xilus.] ^ ^ 

A'STAOUS (^h<rr(X.fcos : Infill. ^A(rraiC7]itSj 
iffos), a ton'll on the W. coast of Acarnania, on the bay 
non' called Bratjanmti, one side of which is formed 
by the jiromontory aiiciciilly named Crithote. The 
ruins of Astaeus are probably those described by 
Leake as below a monastery of St, Elias, and which 
ho suj'jposes to be those of Crithote. There was, 
however, no town Crithote, but only a promontory of 
tins name ; and Leake has misunderstood the pas- 
sage of Strabo (p. 459), in which Crithote is men- 
tioned.* Astaeus is said to have been a colony 
of Cepliallenia. At the coinmeneement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, it was governed by a tyrant, named 
Evarchus, who was deposed by the Athenians (b.c. 
431), but was sboitly afterwards restored by the 
Corinthians, It is mentioned as one of the towns of 
Acarnania in a Grecdc inscription, the date of which 
is subsequent to me. 219. (Strab. /. c.;Steph, 
Byz. r.; Tliiic. ii, 30, 33, 102; Seylax, p. 13; 
PtoLiii. 14; Buckh, Coj' 2 >iis ImcripL^ Ho. 1793; 
Leake, KoHhern Greece^ vol. iv. p. 4, seq.) 

A'STACUS(AorTaifds: EtL'Aa-raKijPos, ’A<rrd- 
ffios), a city of Bithynia, on the gulf of Astaeus, and 
a colony from !Mcgara and Athens. (Strab. p. 563.) 
^lemnon (Phot. BibL 224) says that the first co- 
lonists came from j\Iegara, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth Olympiad, and those from Athens came, 
afterwards. Mela (i, 19) calls it a colony of Megara. 
It aiipeaio that this city was also called Olbia; for 
Seylax (p. 35), who mentions the gulf of Olbia and 
Olbia, does not mention Astaeus; and Strabo, who 
names Astaeus, does not mention Olbia. The mythical 
story of Astaeus being founded by Astaeus, a son of 
Poseidon and the nymph Olbia, favours the sup- 
position of the identity of Astaeus and Olbia. (Stepli. 
a. V, 'K(rraK6s.') Astaeus was seized by Doedalsus, 
the first king of Bithynia. In the war between Zi- 
poetes, one of his successors, and Lysimacluis, the 
place was destroyed or damaged. Hiconiedes II., 
the son of Zipoetes, transferred the inhabitants to 
his city of Nicomedia (/midi), b.c. 264. Astaeus 
appears to have been near the head of the gulf of 
Astaeus, and it is placed by some geographers at a 
spot called Ovaschik^ and also Bashhele.' 

Hicomedia was not built on the site of Astaeus 
[Nicomedia] ; it is described by Memnon as oppo- 
site to Astaeus. [G. L.] 

A'STAP A (’AcTTaTra: Eth, 'A/rTaTrafot , Astapenses : 
Estepa, Ru,), an inland city of Hispania Baetica, in 
an open plain on the S. margin of the valley of the 
Ihietis, celebrated for its fate in the Second Punic 
M'ar. Its firm attachment to Carthage had made 
it so obnoxious to tlie Romans, that, though it was 
pericctly indefensible, its inhabitants resolved to hold 
out to tile last, when besieged by Marcius, the lieu- 
tenant of Scipio, and destroyed themselves and their 
city by fire, rather than fall into Ijis hands. (Appian, 
Jlisp. 33 ; Liv. xxviii, 22.) A Coin is extant, bear- 

* The -tvord ttoaIx^ in this passage refers to the 
place of this name in the Tfiraeian Chersonesus, 
wliich Strabo mentions cursorily, on account of its 
bearing the same name as the promontory in Acar- 
nania. (HolFinaim, p. 450.) 
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ing its name; llie gcnumeness of whicli, howevei*, Is 
questionable. It was not, as Hardonin thought, tlie 
.OsTippo of Plin}" ; its total destruction accounts for 
the absence of its name from the Itineraries and the 
pages of the geographers. (Morales, Ant, ri, 28; 
Florez, vol. iii. p. 16; Sestiiu, p, 33; Eckliel, vol. i. 
p. 15; Ukert, i. 2, p. 360.) [P-S.] 

ASTAPIIS. [Nilus.] 

ASTEXEPHLS ^A<rT4As<pos), one of the small 
rivers of Colchis, rising in the Caucasus, and falling 
into the Euxine 120 stadia S- of Dioscurias or Se- 
bastopolis, and 30 stadia N. of the river Hippiis. 
(Arrian'. JPerip. Pont Enx, 9, 10; Plin, vi. 4.) It 
is also called Stelippon {Geogr, Eav.) and Stempeo 
(Tab. Pent,). Different modern writers attempt to 
identify it mth dlfiereiit streams of the many on this 
coast: namely, the Markhoula or Tamusch^ the 
Mokri or A Jesu^ the SMjam or KelenJiol^ and the 
Kodor. (Ukert, vol iii. pt. 2 , p. 204 ; Mannert, vol. 
iv. p. 394; Forbiger, vol. ii. p. 443.) [P.B.] 

ASTE'RIA. [Delos.] 

ASTE'RION. [Ancos, p. 201, a.] 

A'STERIS (’Aerr^pis, Horn., ’AerTepta), an island 
between Ithaca and Cepliallenia, where the suitors 
laid in wait for Teleinachus on his return from Pe- 
lopoimesus (Horn. Od. iv, 846). This island gave 
rise to considerable dispute among the ancient com- 
mentators. Demetrius of Scepsis maintained that 
it was no longer in existence; hut this was denied 
by Apollodorus, who stated that it contained a town 
called Alalcomenae. (Strab. i. p, 59, x. pp. 456, 
457). Somemodei'n writers identify Asteris wdth a 
rocky islet, now called Pysccdlio; but as this island 
lies at the northern extremity of the strait between 
Ithaca and Cepliallenia, it would not have answered 
the purpose of the suitors as a place of ambush fora 
vessel coming from the soutli. (Mure, Tour in 
Greece, vol. i. p. 62 ; Kruse, Bellas^ vol. ii. pt. ii. 
p. 454.) 

ASTE'RIUM (^Acrr4pioPi Etli. ’Ao'repiwrTjs), a 
tow’U of Thessaly, mentioned by Homer, who sjMjaks 
of “ Asteriura and the white summits of Titanus." 
CAtrrepiop Tirdroid re Aeuted Kdpriva, II. ii. 735.) 
Asterium was said to be the same city as Peiresia or 
Peii'esiae (Steph. B. s. v. 'Aoripmv), which is de- 
scribed by Apollonius Rhodius (i. 35) as placed near 
the junction of the Apidanus and Enipens, and by 
the author of the Orphica as near the confluence of 
the Apidanus and Enipeus. (Orphic. Argon. 164.) 
Leake remarks that both these' descriptions may be 
applied to the hill of Ylokho, which is situated be- 
tween tlie junction of the Apidanus and the Enipeus 
and tliat of the united stream with the Peneius, and 
at no great distance from either confluence. There 
are some ruins at Vlohlio, which represent Asterium 
or Peiresiae; while the white calcareous rocks of the 
hill explain and justify the epithet wdiich Homer 
gives to Titanus. Strabo (ix. p. 439), wdio places 
Titanus near Arne, also sqieaks of its white colour. 
Peiresiae is said by Apollonius (1. c.) to hare been 
near Mount Phylleium, which Leake supposes to be 
the heights separated by tlie river from the hill of 
Vlohko. Hear Mount Phylleium Strabo (ix. p. 
435) places a city Phyllus, noted for a temple of 
Apollo Phylleius. Statius (Theb. iv. 45) calls this 
city Phylli. The town of Irksiae, mentioned by 
Livy (xxxii, 13), is perhaps a fidse reading for 
l\dre 6 iae. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol, iv. p. 
322, seq.) 

ASTFGI, ASTFGIS CA 0 -T 17 L, Ptoh ii. 4 . § 14; 
Strab. iii. p. 141, corrupted into Aarijms in all the 
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MSS.). 1. AsTrGITA^^A CoLONiA Augusta Fik- 
MA (^Ecija)^ yens, under the Romans, one of the 
chief cities of Hispania Baetica, and the seat of a 
ionvenitis juridicus. It stood in tlie plain of the 
Baetis, some distance S. of the river, on its tributary 
the Singulis (Genii'), T.vhicli began here to be navi- 
gable. It was at the junction of the roads from 
Corduba (Cordova) and Emerita (Merida) to His- 
palis (Seville), at the respective distances of 36 M. P,, 
105 M. P., and 58 M, P. (liin. Ant. pp. 413, 4I4j 
Mela, ii. 6. § 4; Plin. hi. 1. s. 3; Florez, Esp,S. x, 
p. 72.) 

2. Astigi Vet us (Alameda), a free city of His- 
pania Baetica, N. of Antiquaria (Antequera), be- 
longing to the Gonventus Astigitanus [see No. l]. 
(Plin. hi. 1. s. 3; Florez, Esjy. S. x. p. 74.) 

3. JULIENSES. [ArTIGI.] [P. S.] 

ASTRAEUM (Liv. xl. 24; ^Aarpaia, Steph. B, 

S.V.; AfcTTpcttoj/, Ptol. hi. 13. § 27), a town of 
Paeonia in Slacedonia, which Leake identifies with 
Strumitm. Aelian (JH. An. xv. 1) speaks of a river 
Astraeufi, flowing between Thessalonica and Berrhoea, 
which Leake supposes to be the same as the Vis- 
tritza. Tafel, liow'ever, conjectures that Astraeus 
in Aelian is a false reading for Axius. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. hi. pp. 293, 466, seq, ; Tafel, 
Thessalonica, p. 312, seq.) 

ASTRUM ()’A<Trpov\ Astro). 1. AtowminCynuria 
on the coast, and the first town in Argolis towards 
the frontiers of Laconia. It is mentioned by Pto- 
lemy alone (hi. 16. § 11), but is conjectured by 
Leake to have been the maritime fortress in the 
building of which the Aeginetae were interrupted by 
the Athenians in the eighth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war. (Thuc. iv. 57.) The ^ace Avas situated 
on a promontory, which retains its ancient n^me. | 
Here there are still considerable remains of an ancient 
wall. (JLefxke, Morea, vol. ii. p. 484, seq.; Boss, 
Peloponnes, p. 162.) 

A'STURA(*'AcrTupa). 1. A small islet on the coast 
of Latium, between Antium and Circeii, at the mouth 
of a river of the same name, which rises at the 
southern foot of the Alban hills, and has a course of 
about 20 miles to the sea. It is called Storas { Srd- 
pas) by Strabo, who tells us that it had a place of 
anchorage at its moutli (v. p. 232). It was on the 
banks of this obscui’e stream that was fought, in 
B.o. 338, the last great battle between the Romans 
and the Latins, in which the consul C. Maenius to- 
tally defeated the combined forces of Antium, Lanu- 
vium, Aricia and Velitrae. (Liv. viii. 13.) At a 
much later period the little islapd at its mouth, and 
the whole adjacent coast, became occupied with Ro- 
man villas; among wdiich the rnost celebrated is that 
of Cicero, to which he repeatedly alludes in his 
letters, and which he descidbes as “ locus amoenus 
et in mari ipso,” commanding a view both of Antium 
and Circcii (ad Att. xii 19, 40, ad Fam. vi. 19). 

It was from thence that, on leiirning his proscription 
by the triumvirs, be embarked, with the intention of 
escaping to join Brutus in Macedonia; a resolution 
which he afterwards unfortunately abandoned. (Pint. 
Cic. 47.) We learn from Suetonius also that Astura 
was the occasional resort both of Augustus and Ti- 
berius (Suet. Aug. 97, Tib. 72), and existing remains 
I>rove that many of the Roman nobility must have 
had villas there. (See Kibby, JDmforni di Roma, 
vol. i. pp. 267 — 277.) But it does not appear that 
there ever was a toian of the name, as asserted by 
Sendus (ad Aen. vii. 801). The island wns at some 
time or other joined to the mainland by a bridge or 
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causeway, and it thus became, as it now remains, a 
peninsula projecting into the sea. It is surmounted 
by a fortified tower, called the Torre di Astura, a 
picturesque object, conspicuous both from Antium 
and the Girceian lieadland, and the only one which 
breaks the monotony of the low and sandy coast be- 
tween them. The Tab. Peut. reckons Astura 7 miles 
from Antium, wdiich is rather less than the true 
distance. 

There is no doubt that the Stobas of Strabo is 
the same with the Astura, which Eestus also tells 
us was often called Stura (p. 317, ed. Mull.); but 
there is no ground for supposing the “ Saturae palus” 
of Virgil (A era. vii. 801) to refer to the sfime lo- 
cality. [E. H. B.] 

2. (Fda or Fstola), a river of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, in the NW., which, rising in the mountains 
of the Cantabri, the prolongation of the Pyrenees, 
flows S. through the country of the Astures; and, 
after receiving several other rivers that drain tlie 
great plain of Leora, it falls into tlie Burius (Pom^o) 
on its N. side. (Florus, iv. 12; Oros. vi. 21; Isi- 
dov. Ftgm. ix. 2.) [P* S.] 

A'STURES (sing. Astur, in poets ; ““AoTuper, 
Strab. hi. pp. 153, 155, 167 ; Dion Gass. liii. 25; 
Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ; Flor. iv. 12; Gruter, Inscript. 
p. 193, No. 3, p. 426, No. 5, &c.: Adj. Astur and 
Asturieus; Asturica gens, Sil. Ital. xri. 584; Ac- 
rovpioi, Strab. p. 1 62^; Aarovpoi, Ptol. ii, 6. § 28 ; 
i.e. Pighlanders, see Asta), a people in the NW. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, extending from the N. coast 
to the river Durius (Pouro), between the Gallaeci 
on the W. and the Cantabri and Celtiberi on the 
E., in the mountains N. and W. of the great plain 
of Leon and partly in the plain itself. They were 
divided into two parts by the Cantabrian mountains 
(M. Vinnius); those between the mountains and the 
coast (in the Asturias) being called Tbaissmon- 
TANi, and those S. of the mountains (in Leon and 
Valladolid) Augustani, names, w’hich clearly 
I indicate the difference between the Rorami subjects 
of the plain and the unsubdued tribes of the moun- 
tains and the coast. They comprised a population 
of 240,000 free persons, divided into 22 tribes (Plin. 

1. c.), of which Ptolemy mentions the followu’ng 
names ; Laiieiati (Lancienses, Plin.)/ Brigaerini 
(Trigaecini, Flor.), Bedunenses, Orniaci, Lungones, 
Superatii, Amaci, Tibures, Egurri or Gi- 
gurri (Cigurri, Plin.), and the Paesici, on the pe- 
ninsula of C. de Pefias (Plin. iv. 20. s. 34), to 
which Pliny adds the Zoelae, near the coast, cele- 
brated for their flax. (Plin. iii. 4, xix. 2.) 

The country of the Astures (Asturia, Plin. : Ac- 
rovpia, Ptol.), was for the most part mountainous 
and abounded in mines More gold was found in 
Asturia than in any other part of Spain, and the 
sux)ply was regarded as more lasting than in any 
other part of the world. (Plin. xxxiii. 4. s. 21.) 
To this the poets make frequent allusions: e.g. 
Sil. Itahi. 231: 

Astur avarus, 

Comp. vii. 755. 

Callaicis quidquidfodit Astur in arvis, 

Mart. X. 16. 

Merserlt Asturil scrutator palUdtts anri, 

Lucan, iv. 208. 

(according to Oudendorp’s emendation; comp. Stat, 

Silv. iv. 7. 13, Pallid'us fossor concolor 

awro, and Glaudian. Gens. Prdb. et Ohjhr. 50.) 
Asturia w'as also famous for its breed of horses, 
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the small ambling' Spaiiisli jennet, described by 
Pliny (viii. 42. s. 67), ,Silius Italicns (Hi, 335— 
337 : in tlie preceding lines tlio poet derives the 
name of the people from Astnr the sou of blemnoii), 
and Martial (xiv. 199): 

“ Hie brevis, ad numerum rapidos qui colligit iingces, 

Yenit ab auriferis gentibus, Astur equns/* 

'"rhe species of horse was called Asi^m'cOf and the 
name was applied to horses of a similar character 
bred elsewhere, as Astureo Macedonieus. (Petron. 
>SaL 86: comp. Senec. Kp. 87.) 

The Asturians were a wld, rugged, and warlike 
race. (Strab. 1. c.; Sil. Ital. i. 252, ejcercitit^ Astur ; 
xii. 748, helliper Astur ^ Flor. iv, 12, Cantahri et 
Astures valldmimae gentes,') Their mountains have 
always been, the stronghold of Spanish independence. 
In the war of Augustus against the Cantabid, b. c. 
25, the Asturians, anticipating the attack of the 
Homans, were defeated with great slaughtei* on the j 
banks of the river Astiira, and retreated into Lan- ' 
cia, which was taken, after some resistance. (Dion 
Cass. 1. c.; ITor. iv. 12. § 56, ed. Doker; Oros. vi. 
21; Clinton, s. «.) These actions ended the Can- 
tabrian war, as the result of which the country 
south of tlie mountains became subject to Kome; 
but the liigldands themselves, and the strip c.f land 
between the mountains and the coast (the modern 
Astm'ias)^ still furnished a retreat to the natives, 
and afterwards sheltered the remnants of the Goths 
from the Arab imuision, and became the cradle of 
the modern Spanish monarchy. In its retired po- 
sition, its mountainous surface, and in a certain 
resemblance of climate, the Asturias is the Wales of 
Spain; and, in imitation of our principality, it gives 
to the heir apparent his title. 

Under the Eoimins, Asturia possessed several flou- 
rishing cities, nearly all of which were old Iberian 
towns: most of them were situated in the S. division, 
the valleys and jdain watered by the Astuba and its 
tributaries. The capital, Astukica Augusta (^As~ 
tor go) ^ the city of the Amaci, was the centre of 
several roads, which, with the to^\nls upon them, 
were as follows (comp. Ptol. ii. 6. § 29): — (l)On 
^ the road SW. to Bkacar A Augusta {JBraga^ in For- 
titgal; Urn, Ant p, 423): Argentiolum, 14 M. P. 
{Tori&nzo or Tornerasf La Medulas, Ford): Pe- 
tavonium, 15 M. P. {Pogbmno or Congostaf). (2) 
NW. also to Bracara, branching out into three dif- 
ferent roads, through Galiaecia (If. Ant pp. 423, 
429, 431): Interamnium Flavium, 30 M.P. (Po?»- 
fejTadaov Bemhibrefy. Bergidum, 16M.P. (prob. 
Castro de la Yentosa^ on a hill near Villa Franca, 
in a Swiss-like valley at the foot of the mountain 
pass leading into Galiaecia), beyond which, the fol- 
lowing places on the same road, which would seem 
to belong properly to Galiaecia, are assigned by Pto- 
lemy to Asturia: Forum Cigurrorum 
coiTOcted from ’E7od^|5az/), the Forum of the Itine- 
rary, the chief city of the Cigurri (Plin.), now 
Cfgarrosa or S. Estevan de Val de Orres, with 
ruins and a liornaii bridge, where the people preserve 
a tradition tliat an old towm once stood there, named 
Guigurra: Xemetobriga (JMendogd), the city of the 
Tiburi. (3) E. to Gaksaraugusta {Zaragozai It 
Ant pp. 448, 453): Yallata, 16 M. P. (prob. Fttmie 
de Or Vigo): Interamnium, 13 M, P. {Villaroane): 
Palantia, 14 M. P. {Vahnda de S. Yimi- 

naduni, 31 ^I. P. ( Vidderadiiei or Becerilf ') : at the 
next station, LAroBRicA, 10 M. P., in the Vaccaei, 
tiiis road was joined by tiiat from the military sta- 
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tion of Legio VIT. Gkmina (Aeow), NE. of Astu- 
riea (/if. AtiL p. 395): between Legio VII. and 
Laeobriga were Lance orLancia,9 M. Y.^Sollanco or 
Alansillaf), and Camala (Ceci.^); (4) A lower road 
to Caesaraugusta {It Ant pp. 439, 440): Bedunia, 
20 M, P. (prob. La BahezcC), city of the Bedunenses: 
Brigaeciurn, 20 hi. P. (xu-ob. Benavente), the caxntai 
of the Brigaecini. In the district between the moun- 
tains and the coast, the chief cities were Luciis As- 
turum (Ptob: prob. Oviedoy ^le Ovetuni 

of Pliny {:sxxiy. 17. s. 49); Xoega, and Flavio- 
iiaria (Ptol.: Aviles'), on the coast. To these may 
be added, in the S. district, Intercatia, the city of 
the Omiaci; Pelontium, city of the Lungones; Xar- 
dinium, city of the Saelini (coins, Sestini, lied. Jsp. 
p. 172); Petavonimn, city of the Suixmitii; and two 
or three more, too insignificant to name. (Ukert, 
vol. ii. pt. i. XT* '^'=^0 — 443; Forbiger, vol. ii. pix 
83—85.) [P. S.] 

ASTURIA. [Astures.] 

ASTXJ'RICA AUGUSTA {Avyovara ^AarovpiKa, 
Ptol. ; ^Aarovpucavoi, Astnricani : Astoi'ga, Rii.), the 
cMef city of the Astures, in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, belonging to the tribe of the Amaci, stoexi in 
a lateral valley of the NW, mountains of Asturia, on 
the upper course of one of the tributaries of the As- 
tm’E {Esla). Under tlie Romans, it was the seat of 
the cmiventus Asturicamis, one of the seven conten- 
ius juridici of Hispania Tarraconensis. Respecting 
the roads from it see Astures. It obtained the 
title Augusta, doubtless, after the Cantabrian war, 
when the southeim Astures first became the subjects 
of Borne; and from it the peoxde S. of the mountains 
were called Augiistani. Pliny calls it ui'bs magni- 
Jka; and, even in its present wretched state, it 
bears traces of liigh antiquity, and gives a perfect 
idea of a Roman fortified town.” (Ford, p. 308.) 

The walls are singularly curious, and there are 
two Roman tombs and inscriptions, near the Fuerta 
de Hierro I (Ibid.) The mythical tradition of the 
descent of the Astures from Astur, son of Mernnon 
(Sil. Ital, iii. 334), is still cherished by the people 
of Astoi'ga, who make the hero tlio founder of tiieir 
city. There are two coins ascribed to Asturica: 
one, of uncertain apxdication, inscribed col. ast. 
AUGUSTA., which may belong to Asta or Astigi ; 
the other, of doubtful genuineness, with the epigrax)h 
COL. ASTURICA. AMAKUR. AUGUSTA. 

Asturica is one of Ptolemy’s points of astronomical 
observation, being 3 hrs. 25 min. W. of Alexandria, 
and having 15 hrs. 25 min. for its longest day. 
(Plin. iii. 3.S.4; Ptob ii. 6. § 36, viii. 4.''§ 5; It 
Ant; Sestini, p. 104 ; Eckhel, vol, i. p. 35.) [P. S.] 

ASTYCUS (’Aerry/fds- : V9'di'?iitza, or river of 
Istiby, a river of Paeonia, flowing into the Axiiis, on 
which was situated the residence of the Paeonian 
kings. (Polyaen. Strat iv. 12; Leake, E'ortJiern 
Greece, vol. iii. pp. 464, 475.) 

ASTYPALAEA {^AarvTtdXaia), 1. A promon- 
tory on the W. coast of Attica, between the promon- 
tories Zoster and Sunium and oppe^site the island of 
Eleussa. (Strab. lx, p. 398 ; Stcxii. B. s, v . ; Leake, 
Femi, p. 59.) 

2. {EtJi. ^AorrvTraXatevs, WcrviraXaiarvis, Asty- 
palaeensis: called by the present inhabitants Astro- 
palaea,aTidi by the Franks Sta7yipnUay,a.Ji island in the 
Carpathian sea, called by Strabo (s. p.392) one of the 
Sporades, and by Stephanas B. {s. r.) one of the Oy- 
cMes, said to be 125 (Roman) miles from Cadistus 
in Crete (Plin. iv. 1 2. s. 23), and 800 stadia from 
Chakda, an island near Rhodes. (Strab. I c.) Pliny 
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describes Astypalaea (/. c.) as 88 miles in circuin- 
ference. The island consists of two large rocky 
masses, united in the centre by an isthmus, 'which 
in its narrowest part is only 450 or 500 feet across. 
On the N. and S. the sea enters two deep bays be- 
tw'een the two halves of the island ; and the town, 
which bore the same name as the island, stood on the 
western side of the southern hay. To the S. and E. 
of this bay lie several desert islands, to which Ovid 
(A?\Am. ii. 82) alludes in the line: — “cinctaqne 
piscosis Astypalaea vadis" From the castle of the 
town there is an extensive prospect. Towards the 
E. may be seen Cos, Nisyros, and Telos, and to'W'ards 
the S. in clear weather Casos, Carpathus, and 
Crete. 

Of the history of Astypalaea we have hardly any 
account. Stephanus says that it was originally called 
Pyrrha, when the Garians possessed it, then Pylaea, 
next the Table of the Gods (®€av Tpd7re(a)^ on 
account of its verdure, and lastly Astypalaea, from 
the mother of Ancaeus. (Comp. Pans. vii. 4. § 1.) 
We leara from Scymnns (551) that Astypalaea was 
a colony of the lleganans, and Ovid mentions it as 
one of the islands subdued by Minos. (“ Astypaleia 
rogna,” Met. vii, 461.) In B. c. 105 the Eomans 
concluded an alliance with Astypalaea (Bdekh, Inscr. 
vol. ii. n. 2485), a distinction probably granted to the 
island in consequence of its excellent haibonrs and of 
its central position among the European and Asiatic 
islands of the Aegaean. Under the Roman emperors 
Astypalaea was a “ libera civitas.” (Plin. c.) 
The modem to'wn contains 250 houses and not 
quite 1500 inhabitants. It belongs to Turkey, 
and is subject to the Pashah of Rhodes, who 
allows the inhabitants, laow'ever, to govern themselves, 
only exacting from them the small yearly tribute of 
9500 piastres, or about 60Z. sterling. This small 
town conhiins an extraordinaiy number of churches 
and chapels, sometimes as many as six in a row. 
They are built to a great extent from the ruins of 
the ancient temples, and tliey contain numerous in- 
scriptions, In every part of the town there are seen 
capitals of columns and other ancient remains. We 
leara from inscriptions that the ancient city con- 
tained many temples and other ancient buildings. 
The favourite licro of the island was Cleomedes, of 
whose romantic histoi-y an account is given elsewhere. 
(D/ct. of Biogr. art. Cleomedes.') Cicero probably 
confounds Achilles with this Cleomedes, when he 
says (de Mat. JDeor. iii. 1 8) tliat the Astypalaeenses 
woi'sliip Achilles with the greatest veneration. 

Hegesandor related that a couple of hares having 
}>eeii brought into Astypalaea from Anaphe, the 
island became so overrun with them that the inha- 
bitants were obliged to consult the Delphic oracle, 
wdiich advised their hunting them wdth dogs, and 
that ill this way more than 6000 were caught in one 
year. (Athen. ix. p. 400, d.) This tale is a coun- 
terpart to the one about the brace of partridges in- 
troduced from Astypalaea into Anaphe. [Anapiie.] 
Pliny (viii. 59) says that the muscles of Astypalaea 
w'cre very celebrated; and we learn from Ross that 
they are still taken off the coast. (Ross, Reisen auf 
den Griecli. Tnseln^ vol. ii. p. 56, seq.; for inscrip- 
tions, see Bbckh, Insor. n. 2483, seq. ; Ross, Imor. 
med ii. 153, seq.) 

3. A town in Samos, according to Stephanus 
(.<?. v.)^ said by others to be either the acropolis of 
the city of Samos (Polyaen. Strat. i. 23. § 2), or the 
name of half of the city. (Etym. ]\L) 

4. A town in the island of Cos, wlueh the inha- 
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bitants abandoned in order to build Cos. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 658 ; Steph. B.) 

5. A promontory iji Carla, near Myndus. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 657.) 

A'STYRA (’'Ao'Tupa, ^AcTTapoi/; ’Ao-TupTj- 
rds), a small towm of Mysia, in the plain of Thebe, 
between- Antandros and Adramyttium. It had a 
temple of Artemis, of which the Antandrii had the 
superintendence. (Strab. p. 613.) Artemis bad 
hence the name of Astyrene or Astirene, (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 1. § 41.) There w\as a lake Sapra near Astyra, 
which conimunicated with the sea, Pausanias, frojii 
his O'wn observation (iv. 35. § 10), describes a 
spring of black w'atcr at Astyra; the w'aterwas hot. 
But he places Astyra in Atarneus. [Atarixetjs.] 
There w'as, then, either a place in Ataraeus called 
Ast}Ta, with vrarm springs, or Pausanias has made 
some mistake; for there is no doubt aimt the posi- 
tion of the Astyra of Strabo and Mela (i. 1 9). 
Astyra was a deserted place, according to Pliny’s 
anthorities. He calls it Astyre. There are said to 
be coins of Astyra. 

Sfrabo (pp. 591, 680) mentions an Astyra above 
Abydus in Troas, once an independent city, but in 
Strabo's time it W'as a ruined place, and belonged to 
the inliabifemts of Abydus. There were once gold 
mines there, but they w'ere nearly exhausted in 
Strabo’s time. [G. L.] 

ATABY'RIUM CKrailfiov, Steph. B. Hesych.; 
^lra€6piov LXX.; &a€6p ; Jehel-et-Tur), or Tabor, 
a mountain of Galilee, on the borders of Zebulon and 
Issaebar. (Josh. xix. 22; Joseph. A^^^^$'. v. l. § 
22.) It stands out alone tow’ards tlie SE. from the 
high land around Nazareth; while the north-eastern 
arm of the great plain of Esdraelon sweeps around 
its base, and extends far to the N., forming a bmad 
tract of table-land, bordering upon the deep Jordan 
valley and the basin of the Lake Tiberias. It w'as 
before Mount Tabor that Deborah and Barak as- 
sembled the warrioi-s of Israel before their gi‘eat battle 
witli Sisei-a. ( iv. 6, 12, 14; Joseph. Antiq. 
V. 6. § 3.) The beauty of this mountain aroused the 
enthusiasm of the Psalmist, when he selected Tabor 
and Hermon as the repmsentatives of the hills of his 
I native land; the former as the most graceful; the 
Utter as the loftiest. (Bs. kxxix. 12 : comp. Jer. 
xM. 18; lies. V. 1.) In b. c. 218 Antiochiis the 
Great ascended the mountain, and came to Ata- 
byrium, a place lying on a breast-formed height, 
having an ascent of more than 15 stadia; and by 
stratagem and wile got possession of the city, which 
he aflerw’ards fortified. (Polyb. v. 70. § 6.) About 
53 B. c. a battle took place liere between the Roman 
forces under the proconsul Gabinius, and the Jews 
under Alexander, son of Aristobulus, in which 10,000 
of the latter W’ere slain. (Joseph. Aniiq. xiv. 6. 

§ 3, A. J1 i. 8. § 7.) In the New Testament Mount 
Tabor is not mentioned. In later times Josephus 
(B.J. ii. 20. §6, Vita, § 37) relates that he had 
himself caused Mt. Tabor to be fortified, along with 
various other places. He describes tlic mouiffain as 
having an ascent of 30 stadia (Ruffnus reads 20 sta- 
dia, which corresponds better with the 15 stadia of 
Polybius, and is nearer the truth). On the N. it 
was inaccessible, and the summit wuis a plain of 
26 stadia in circumference. The whole of this cir- 
cuit Josephus enclosed with a W'all in forty days, in 
which time the inhabitants had to bring w'ater and 
materials from below, since they had only rain- 
water. (B. J. iv. 1. § 8.) Still later, when Jo- 
sephus had himself fallen into the hands 'of the 
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Romans, a f^reat nuiiiber of the Jews took refuge 
in this fortress; against w^hom Vespasian s;ent Pla- 
eiJus with COO liorsemen. By a feint he induced 
the great body to pursue him into the plain, where 
he slew many, and cut off the return of tlie multi- 
tude to the mountain; so that the inhabitants, who 
\Yere suffering from w'ant of water, made tenns, and 
suiTendcred themselves and the mountain to Placi- 
dus. (Joseph. I, c.') ^Nothing further is lieai-d of 
hloiint Tabor till the 4th century, when it is often 
mentioned by Eusebius (^OnomasL s.v. Thabor Ita- 
byrium), but without any allusion to its being re- 
garded as the scene of the Tninsfigiiratioii. Abont 
the middle of this century, the iirst notice of Tabor 
as the place w’here our Lord w’as transfigured ap- 
] ears as a passing remark by Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. xii. 16, p. 170); and Jerome twice mentions 
the same thing, though he implies that there wuis 
not yet a chui'ch upon the summit. (Hieron. JCj?. 
44, ad Marcell. p. 522, Ep. 86 ; Epitaph. Paiilae^ 
p. 677.) Lightfoot (jffor. Ilebr. in Marc. is.. 2) 
and Reland (Palaest. pp. 334 — 336) have inferred, 
from the narrative of the Evangelists, that the Mount 
of Transfiguration is to he sought somewhere in the 
neighbom’hood of Caesarea Philippi. Rosenmliller 
(BM. Alt. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 107) adheres to the an- 
cient traditions connected with this mountain. ‘ The 
existence of a fortified city upon the spot so long 
before and after the event of the Transfiguration 
Would seem, as Robinson (Palestim, vol. iii. p. 224) 
argues, to decide the quc&tion. At the foot of this 
mountain, in the time of the Crusades, many battles 
were fought betw’een the Christians and Moslems; 
and in modern times a victory was here gained by 
Napoleon over the Turks. Mount Tahor consists 
wholly of limestone; standing out isolated in the 
plain, and rising to a height of about 1,000 feet, it 
presents a beautiful appearance. Seen from the 
S\V., its form is that of the segment of a sphere; to 
the it more resembles a truncated cone. Tlie 
sides are covered up to the summit with the valonia 
oak, wild pistacliios, myrtles, and other shrubs. Its 
crest is table-land of some 600 or 700 yards in 
height from N. to S., and about half as much across. 
Upon this crest are remains of several small half- 
ruined tanks. U^wn the ridges wliich encicse the 
small plain at the summits are some mins belonging 
to different ages; some are of large bevelled stones, 
w'hich cannot be of later date than the Romans. ; 
(Robinson, PaleMim^ vol. iii. p. 213 ; Burkhardt, 
Travels^ p. 332.) Lord Nugent describes the view i 
as the most splendid he had ever seen from any na- 
tiu'al height. (Lands Classical and Sacred, yo\. ii. 
p. 204; Ritter, Erdkunde, lEcsi vol. xv. p. 

391; liauincr, p. 37.) [E, B, J.] 

ATABYRIS MONS. [Rhobus.] 

A'TAGIS. [xVniESis.] 

ATALANTA ( AraKayrr} : Etli. ^kraXavTcuas.') 

1. (I'ahndonisi), a small island off Ldcris, in the 
Opuntian gulf, said to have been torn asunder from 
the mainland by an earthquake. In the ffrst year 
of the Pelopoime.dan W'ar it wjis fortified by the 
Athenians for the purpose of cliecking the Locrians 
in their attacks upon Euboea. In the sixth year of 
the war a part of the Athenian wmrks was destroyed 
by a great iiimidation of the sea. (Strab. i. p. 61, 
ix. j*p. 395, 425; Time. ii. 32, iii- 89; Diod, xii. 
44, 59; Pans. x. 20. § 3; Liv. xxxv. 37; Plin. ii. 
88, iv, 12; Sen. Q. N. vl 24.; Steph. B. a. . 2 ^.; 
Leake, Korihern Greece, vol. ii. p. 172.) 

2. A small island off the western coast of Attica, 
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betw^cen Sidanlis and Pciraeeus. (Strab. ix. pp. 395, 
425; Steph. B, s. -?;.) 

3. A town in Macedonia, in the upper part of 
the valley of the Axius. (Thuc. ii. 1 00.) Cramer 
(Aiment Greece, Yoi. i. p. 230) suggests that the 
Atalanta of Thucydides is probably the towm called 
Allante by Pliny (iv. 12), and Stephanas B. (s. 
’AAXdyrn); the latter says that Theopompus named 
it Allantinm. 

ATARAXTES ('Ardpavres), a people of Inner 
Libya, in the N. part of the Great Boisert (Sahara), 
in an oasis formed by salt hills, between the Gara- 
mantes and Atlantcs, at a distance of ten days’ jour- 
ney from each (Herod, iv. 184), aj^parently in 
Fezzan. They used no individual names; and they 
wmre accustomed to curse the Sun for its burning 
heat (r/Ai^ iinep^oKKovri, the sun as it passes over 
their heads, or when its heat is excessice ; the com- 
mentators differ about the meaning). In all the 
I MSS. of Herodotus, the reading is ''Arhavres. But, 

I as Herodotus goes on to spe:ik separately of the At- 
lantes, the editors are agreed that the reading in the 
first passage has been corrupted by the common 
confusion of a name compiiratively unknown with 
one well knowm; and this view” is confirmed by the 
fact that Mela (i. 8. § 5) and Pliny (v. 8) give an 
account of the Atlantes, copied from the above state- 
ments of Herodotus, wdth the addition of what He- 
rodotus afiii-ms in the second passage of the Atlantes 
(w’here the name is light), that they saw no visions 
in their sleep. The reading ^Ardpaures is a correc- 
tion of Salmasius (ad Solin. p. 292), on the autho- 
rify of a passage from the Achaica of the Alexan- 
drian writer Rhiamis (ap. Eustatli. ad Dion. Perieg. 
66 : comp. Steph. B. s, v.'' ArXavres • Nicol. Dainasc. 
ap. Stob. Tit. xliv. vol.ii. p. 226, Gaisf.; Diod. Sic. 
iii. 8; SoIin.Y. c.; Baelir, ad Herod, he.*, Meineke, 
H/'ea;. pp. 181, 182.) [F. S.] 

ATARXEUS or ATARNA QArapvevs, ’'Arapm: 
Etli. 'Arapvebs, ’Arapyelrns), a city of My^ia, op- 
posite to Lesbos, and a strong place. It was on the 
road from Adramyttium to tlie plain of the Caicus, 
(Xen. A 7iah. vii. 8. § 8.) Atarneus seems to be the 
genuine original name, though Atariia, or Atarnea, 
and Ateme (Pliny) may iiave prevailed afterwards. 
Stephanos, who only gives the name Atarria, con- 
sistently makes the ethnic name Atarneus. Herodo- 
tus (i. 160) tells a story of the city and its territory, 
both of which were named Atarneus, being given to 
the Chians by Gyrus, for their having surrendered 
to him Pactyes the Lydian. Stephanas (s. v. "'Attk:- 
<roy) and other ancient authorities consider Atarneus 
to be the Tame of Homer (II v. 44); but perhaps 
incorrectly. The territory was a good corn country. 
Histiaeas the Blilesian w”as defeated by the Persians at 
Malene in the Atarneitis, and taken prisoner. (Herod, 
vi. 28, 29.) The place was occupied at a later 
time by some exiles from Chios, who from this strong 
position sallied out and plundered Ionia. (Diod. xhi, 
65; Xen. Hell. iii. 2. § 11.) This towm was oiico 
the itsidence of Hermeias the t}Tant, the friend of 
Aristotle. Pausanias (vii. 2. § 11) says that the 
same calamity hefel the Atanieitae which drove tlie 
Myusii from their city [Myus] ; but as the position 
of the twm cities was not similar, it is not quite clear 
what he means. They left the place, however, if 
his statement is true; and Pliny (v. 30), in his time, 
mentions Atarneus as no longer a city. Pausanias 
(iv. 35. § 10) speaks of hot springs at Astyra, op- 
posite to Lesbos, in the Atarneus. [AsTYini.] 

The site of Atarneus is generally fixed at DikelL 
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Koi, There are autonomous coins of Atarneus, with ' 
the epigraph ATA. and ATAP. 

There was a place near h*itane called Atarneus. 
(Strab. p. 614.) [G. L.] 

ATAX C'Ara^: Atide\ or ATTAGTJS, a river 
of Gallia Xarbonensis, which rises on the north slope 
of the-Pjrenees, and flows by Carcasso'me wLd. Xarbo 
{Narbonne), below which it enters the Mediterra- 
nean, near the E’tcmg de Vendres. Strabo (p. 
182) makes it rise in the Cevemies, which is not 
correct. Mela (ii. 5) and Pliny (hi. 4) place its 
source in the Pyrenees. It w^as navigable to a short 
distance above Narbo. A few miles higher up than 
Harbonne t\iQ stream divides into two arms; one 
arm flowed into a lalce, Bubresus or Rubrensis (the 
XifivTf} Napgwvms of Strabo); and the other direct 
into the sea. The Rubresus is described by Mela as 
a very large piece of water, which communicated 
with the sea by a narrow pissage. This appeara to 
be the Etanff Sigem ; and the canal Robine 
which runs from Narboime to this Etang, 
represents the Atax of the Romans. 

The inhabitants of the valley of the Atax were 
called Atacini. Mela calls Narbo a colony of the 
Atacini and the Decumani, from which Walckenaer 
(vol. i. p. 140) draws the conclusion that this place 
was not the original capital of the Atacini. But 
Mela employs like terms, when he speaks of Tolosa 
Tectosagurn” and Vienna Allobrogum so that 
we may reject Walckenaer’s conclusion from this 
passage. There may, however, have been a “ Vicus 
Atax,” as Eusebius names it, or Vicus Atacinus, 
the birth-place of P. Terentins Varro: and the 
vScholiast on Horace C^at. i. 10. 46) may not be cor- 
rect, when he says that Varro was called Ataemus 
from the river Atax. Polybius (iii. 37, xxxiv. 10) 
calls this river Narbo. [G. L.] 

ATELLA (’'AreAAa; Eth. ’AreAAa^^ds, Atella- 
nus), a city of Campania, situated on the road from 
Capua to Neapolis, at the distance of 9 miles from 
each of those two cities. (Stepli.B. s. in; Tab. Peut.') 
Its name is not found in history during the wars of 
the Romans with the Campanians, nor on occasion of 
the settlement of Campania in b. c. 336 : it probably 
followed the fortunes of its powerful neighbour Capua, 
though its independence is attested by its coins. In 
the second Punic war the Atellani were among the 
jfirst to declare for the Carthaginians after the battle 
of Cannae (Liv. xxii. 61; Sil. Ital. xi. 14): hence, 
wdien they fell Into the power of the Romans, after 
the reduction of Capua, b. c. 211, they were very 
severely treated: the chief citizens and authors of 
the revolt were executed on the spot, ■while of the 
rest of the inhabitants the greater part were sold as 
slaves, and others removed to distant settlements. 
The next year (210) the few remaining inhabitants 
w'ere compelled to migrate to Calatia, and the citizens 
of Nuceria, whose own city had been destroyed by 
Hannibal, were settled at Atella in their stead. (liv. 
xxvi. 16, 33, 34, xxvii. 3.) After this it appears 
to have quickly revived, and Cicero speaks of it as, 
in his time, a flourishing and important municipal 
town. It w'as under the especial patronage and pro- 
tection of the great orator himself, hut we do not 
know w'liat -was the origin of this peculiar qonnection 
between them. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 31, ad Fam. 
xiii. 7, ad Q. Fr. ii. 14.) Under Augustus it re- 
ceived a colony of military settlers; but continued 
to be a place only of municipal rank, and is classed 
by Strabo among the smaller towns of Campania, 
(Flin. iii. 5. s. 9 ; Sfcrab. v. p. 249 : Ptol. iii. 1 . § 68 ; 
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Orell. Tnscr. 130.) It continued to exist as an 
episcopal see till the ninth century, but was then 
much decayed ; and in a. d. 1030 the inhabitants 
■were removed to the neighbouring town of Aversa, 
then lately founded by the Norman Count Rai- 
nulphus. Some remains of its walls and other mins 
are still visible at a spot about 2 miles E. of Aversa, 
near the villages of N. Avpim and S. Elpidio ; and 
an old church on the site is still called Sta Maria di 
,4 Numerous inscriptions, terracottas, and 

Other minor antiq'uities, have been found there. (Hol- 
sten. Not. in Clnv. p.260; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 592.) 

The name of Atella is best known in connection 
with the peculiar class of dramatic representations 
w’hich derived from thence the appellation of “ Ta- 
bulae Atellanae,” and ■which were borrowed from 
them by the Romans, among whom they enjoyed for 
~ a time especial favour, so as to be exempt ■irom the 
penalties and disqualifications which attached to the 
actors of other dramatic performances. At a later 
period, however, they degenerated into so licentious 
a character, that in the reign of Tiberius they w^ere 
altogether prohibited, and the actors banished from 
Italy. These plays were originally ■written in the 
Osean dialect, which they appear to have mainly con- 
tributed to preserve^in its purity. (Liv, vii. 2; Strab. 
V. p. 233; Tac. ulwTO. iv. 14. For further parti- 
culars concerning the Tabulae Atellanae see Bern- 
hardy, Rbmisc7ie Liter atur. p. 379, See.) The early 
importance of Atella is further attested by its coins, 
winch resemble in their types those of Capua, but 
bear the legend, in Oscan cliaractem, “ Aderl,” — 
evidently the native form of tlie name. (Millingen, 
Numism. de VJtalie., p. 190; Friedlandor, OsMsche 
3mzen,p.l5.) [E. H. B.] 

; ATER or NIGER MONS, a mountain range of 
Inner Libya, on the N. side of the. Great Desert 
(Sahara)^ dividing the part of Roman Africa on the 
Great Syitis from Phazania (Fezzan), It seems to 
correspond either to the Jebel-Sottdem or Black 
Mountains^ between 28^^ and 29° N. lat., and from 
about 10° E. long, eashvard, or to the SE. pro- 
longation of the same chain, called the Black 
JSarusoh^ or botli. The entire range is of a black 
basaltic rock, wlience the ancient and modem names 
(Plin. v. 5, vi. 30. s. 35; Horncmann, Reisen non 
Kairo nacli Fezzan, p. 60). [P. S.] 

ATERNUM (^hrepvov. Pescara), a city of the 
Vestini, situated on the coast of the Adriatic, at tlm 
mouth of the river Aternus, from which it derived 
its name. It was the only Vestinian city on the sea- 
coast, and was a place of considerable trade, serving 
as the emporium not only of the Vestini, but of the 
Peligni and Marrucini also. (Strab. v. pp. 241, 242.) 
As early as the second Punic war it is mentioned as a 
place of importance: having joined the cause of Han- 
nibal and the Carthaginians, it was retaken in b.c.213 
by the praetor Sempronius Tuditanus, when a consi- 
derable sum of money, as well as 7000 prisoners, 
fell into the hands of the captors. (Liv. xxiv. 47.) 
Under Augustus it received a colony of veterans, 
among whom its territory was portioned out (Lib. 
Colon, p. 253), but it did not obtain the rank of a 
colony. Various inscriptions attest its mnnicipal 
condition under the Roman Empire. One of these 
mentions the restoration of its port by Tiberius (Ro- 
manelli, vol. iii. p. 82) ; another, which commemo- 
rates the continuation of tlie Via Valeria by Clau- 
dius to this point (Orell. Inscr. 711), speaks only of 
the “ Ostia Aterni,” ■v\dthont mentioning the town of 
that name; and the same expression is found both in 
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ilela anJ Ptolemy, as well as in the Itinemry. (Mel. 
M. 4 ; Pt< >1. iii. 1 . § 20 ; Itin. Ant. p. 3 13, but in p, 101 
it is distinctly called “ Aterno civitas.'^y From ex- 
isting remains we learn that the ancient city occupied 
btdh banhs of the river close to its mouth, which 
was converted by artificial works into a port. Some 
vestiges of these still remain, as well as the ruins of 
iin ancient bridge. (RomancIIi, vol. iii. pp. 79 — 82.) 
The modem city of Pescara^ a very poor place, 
though a strong fortress, is situated wholly on the 
B. side of tlie rircr: it appears to liave been already 
kntnra by its modern apijcllation in the time of P. 
Diaeoims, who mentiuiis it under tlie name of Fis- 
caria (ii. 21). ’ [E. H. B.] 

ATER>sUS (Arepvos: J[^cr«o), a considerable 
river of Central Italy, flowing into the Adriatic Sea 
between Adria aiui Ortona. Stmbo correctly de- 
scribes it (v. p. 241) as rising in the neighbourhood 
of Amitenmm, and flowing tisrough the temtory of 
the Vestini: in this part of its course it has a SE. ; 
direction, but close to the site of Coi'finiura it turns ; 
abruptly at right angles, and pursues a NE. course 
from thence to the sea, which it enters just under 
the walls of Pescara, At its mouth was situated 
the town of Atenium, or, as it was sometimes called, 
^•Aterni Ostia.” In tliis latter jjiirt of its course, 
according to Strabo (1. o.), it fonne<i the limit be- 
tween the Vestini and hlaiTucini; and there is little 
doubt that this statement is coiTect, though Pliny 
and Mela extend the confines of the Frentani as far 
as the Atenius, and Ptolemy includes the mouths 
h(dh of that river and the hlatrinus in the territory 
of the Marnuini. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Mela, ii. 4; 
Ptol. iii. I. § 20.) In the up}x?r |)art of its course it 
flows through a broad and trougli-like valley, bounded 
on each side by very lofty mountains, and itself ele- 
vated more than 2000 feet above the sea. The nar- 
row gorge between two huge masses of mountains 
by which it escapes from this upland valley, must 
have always formed one of the principal lines of com- 
muuieation in this part of Italy; though it was not 
till the reign of Claudius that the Via Valeria was 
carried along this line from Corfinium to the Adriatic. 
(Inscr. ap. Orell. 711.) Strabo mentions a bridge 
over the river 24 stadia (3 miles) from Corfinium, ' 
near the site of the modern town of Popollf a ; 
pint which must have always been of imprtanee ■ 
in a military pint of view: hence we find Domitius 
during the Ciril War (u. c. 49) occupying it with ' 
the hop of arresting the advance of Caesar. (Caes. : 
B. C. i, 16.) The Atemus, in the upper prt of 
its course, still retains its ancient name Aferwo, but 
below Pepoli is known only as the Fiume di Pes- 
cara , — an appellation which it seems to have as- 
sumed as early as the seventli century, when we find 
it called “ Piscariiis fluvius.” (P. I)iac. ii, 20.) It 
is one of the most consideiahle streams on the E. 
side of the Apennines, in respect of the volume of its 
waters, which are fed by numerous prennial and 
abundant sources. [E. H. B.j 

ATESTE (Areo-re, PtoL: Eth Atesthius: EsUy, 
a cityoF Northern Italy, situated in the interior of 
the pro^■■ince of Veiietia, at the foot of the Euganean 
lulls, and about IS miles SW. of Fatavium. (Ptol. 
iii. I- §30; Plin. iii- 19 s-23; Martial, x, 93; Itin. 
Ant. p. 281, wl^ere the distance from Patavium: is 
reckoned 25 il- P.) We learn from Pliny that it 
was a Koman colony ; and it is raentioned also by 
Tacitus {Hist iii. 6) in a manner that clearly shows 
it to have been a place of consideration under the 
Koman Ihupiro. But an inscription presemd- by 
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Mafiei (3fus: Veron. p. 108; Orell. /n,so*. 3110) 
proves that it was a raiimciiial town of some iinpur- 
tance as early as n. c. 136, and that its territory 
adjoined that of Viceiitia. Tlie modern city of Esie 
is famous for having given title to one of tlie most 
illustrious families of modem Europe; it is a consi- 
derable and flomishing place, but contains no amdoiit 
I'emains, except numerous inscriptions. Tliese have 
been collected and published by the Abljatc Furia- 
netto. (Padova, 1837, 8vo.) 

About 5 miles E. of Este is Monselice, which is 
raentioned by Pauhis Diaconus (iv. 26), under the 
name of Mons Silicis, as a strong fortress in the 
time of the Lombards; but the name is not fbund in 
any earlier writer. [E, H. B,] 

ATHACUS, a town in the upper part of Sluee- 
donia, of uncertain site, probably in Lyncestis. (Liv. 
sxxL 34.) 

ATHAMA^'XIA QABa^mvia • Eih. ^ABapdv 
-dpcs; in Viod. xviii. 11, ^ABapavres), a district 
In the SE. of Epeirus, between hlount Pindus and 
the river Arachthus. The river Achelous flowed 
through this nan-ow district. Its chief towns were 
Argithea, Tetraphylia, Heracleia, and Theudoria; 
and of these Argitliea was the capital. The Atha- 
nianes were a rude people. Strabo classes tliem 
among the Thessalians, but doubts wlictlier tliey 
are to be regarded as Hellenes. (Strab. ix. p. 434, 
X. p. 449.) They are rarely mentioned in Grecian 
history, but on the decay of the Molossian kingdom, 
they appear as an independent ixjo])le. They were 
the last of the Epirot tribes, which obtained political 
power. The Atliamanes and the Aetolians destroyed 
the Aeiiianes, and the former extended their domi- 
nions as far as Mt. Oeta. (Strab. p. 4270 
Athamanes were most powerful under their king 
Amynander (about b.c. 200), who took a prominent 
part in the wars of the Romans with Philip and 
Antiochus. {Eict of Biop\ art. Ampmnder.y They 
were subsequently subdued by the Macedonians, and 
in the time of Strabo had ceased to exist as a sepa- 
rate people (ix p. 429). Pliny (iv. 2) erroneously 
reckons Athamania as part of Aetolia. 

ATBAMA'XTIUS CAMPUS QABafidvriov we- 
dtoy). 1. A plain in Bocotia, 'between Acraephiunt 
and the lake Gopais, whore Athamas was said to 
have formerly dwelt. (Pans. ix. 24, § 1; Leake, 
Norihem Greece, vol. ii. p. 306.) 

2. A jdain in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, round Halus 
or AIus, so called from Athamas, the founder of 
Halus. (ApoIL Ehod. ii. 514; Etym. M. a. v.; 
Leake, Ibid. vol. iv. p. 337.) 

ATHAXA'GIA, a city of Spain, within tlie 
Iberus, the capital of the Ilergetes according to 
Livy (xxi. 61), but not mentioned by any other 
writer. Ukert (vol. ii. pt. 1. p, 451) takes it for 
Agramaut, near the ancient llerda. [P. S.] 

ATHE'NAE (’A^fimt). Besides the celebrated 
city of this name, Stephanas B, (a. t?.) mentions 
eight othere, namely in Laconia, Carla, Liguria, 
Italy, Euboea, Acarnania, Boeotia, and I'outus. 
Of these three mdy are known to us from otlier au- 
thorities. 

1. Diades (Aitt'Ses), a town in Boeotia, near the 
jjroinontory Cenaeiim, founded by the Athenians 
(Strab. X. p. 446), or according to Ephorus, by Dias, 
a son of Alas. (Steph. B. a. u.) 

2. An ancient town of Boeotia, on the river 
Triton, and near the lake Cojmis, wLich, together 
with the neighbouring town of Eleusis, was de- 
stroyed by an inundation. (Strab. ix. p. 407: Pans. 
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ix.,24, § 2 ; Xeake/ Crreece, Vol. ii. pp. 
136, 293.) 

ATHE'NAE (Aie^iaA), a city and port of Pontus 
(Stepli. B. s. ’Adiyi'ai), witli an Hellenic tcinp?e. 
According to Arrian (p. 4, &c.), it was 180 stadia 
east of the river Adienus, and 280 stadia west of the 
Apsarus. Brant {London Geog, Journ. vol. vi. 
p. 192) mentions an insignificant place, called 
Atenah, on the coast between Trebizond and the; 
mouth of the Apsarus, but the distance on bis map 
between Atenah and the mouth of tlie Apsarus is 
much more than 280 stadia. The distance of Phizius 
(Rizali)^ a well-known position, to Athenae is 270 
stadia, which agrees pretty well with the map. If 
then the Apsarus [Apsarus] is rightly identified, 
and Atemh is Athenae, there is an error in tlie 
stadia between Athenae and the Apsarus. 

Procopius derives the name of the place from an 
ancient princess, whose tomb was there. Arrian 
speaks of Athenae as a deserted fort,^ but Procopius 
describes it as a populous place in his time. (jBeJ?, 
Pers, ii. 29, Bell m Mannerfc assumes 
it to be the same place as the Odeinius of Scylax 
(p. 32), and Cramer (^A sm Adinor, vol. i. p. 292) 
assumes tlie site of Athenae to be a place called 
Ordouna. [Cr. L.l 

, ATHE'NAE in Horn. Odyn. m'Aeivrt: 

Eth, ’Ad7}va7os, feni. ^ABriPctia, Atheniensis), the 
capital of Attica. 

I. Situation. 

Athens is situated about three miles from the 
sea coast, in tlie central plain of Attica, which is ! 
enclosed by mountains on every side except the ^ 
south, where it is open to tlie sea. This plain isj 
bounded on the NW. by Mt. Fames, en the NE. 
by Mt. Peiitelicus, on tlie SE. by Mt. Hymettus, 
and on tlie W. by Mt. Aegaleos. In the southern 
P'lrt of the plain there rise several eminences* Of 
these the most prominent is a lofty insulated moun- 
tain, with a conical peaked summit, now called the 
Hill of St.- George, which used to be identified by 
topographers with the ancient Anchesmu.s, <)ut which 
is now admitted to be tlie more celebrated I ycabettus. 
This mountain, which w^as not included within the 
ancient walls, lies to the north-east of Athens, and 
forms the most striking feature in the environs of 
the city. It is to Athens, as a modern writer has 
aptly remai'ked, what Vesuvius is to Naples or 
Arthur’s Seat to Edinburgh. South-west of Lyca- 
bettiis there are four hills of moderate height, all 
of which formed part of the city. Of these the 
nearest .to Ly cabettus, and at the distance of a mile 
from the latter, was the Acropolis, or citadel of 
Athens, a square craggy rock rising abruptly about 
150 feet, with a Bat summit of about 1000 feet long 
from east to w^est, by 500 feet broad from north to 
south. Immediately W'est of the Acropolis is a se- 
cond hill of irregular form, the Areiopagus. To 
the south-west tlicre rises a third Mil, the Fnyx, on 
yvliicli the assemblies of the citizens were held; and 
to tlie soiitli of tlie latter is a fourth hill, known as 
the Museium. On the eastern and western sides of 
the city there run two small streams, both of which 
are nearly exhausted by the heats of summer and by 
the channels for artificial irrigation before they reach 
the sea. The stream on the east, called the Xns- 
sus, was joined by the Ericlaniis close to the Ly- 
ceium outside the walls, and then flowed in a south- 
westerly direction through the southern quarter of 
the city. The stream on the west, named the Oe- 
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PHTSSUS, runs due south, at the distance of about 
a mile and a half from the walls. South of the 
city was seen the Saronic Gulf, with the harbours 
of Athens. 

The Athenian soil and climate exercised an im- 
portant influence upon the buildings of the city. 
They are characterized by Milton in his noble 
lines: — 

“ Where on the Aegean shore a city stands 
Built nobly, %mre the air, and light the soil” 

The plain of Athens is barren and destitute of 
vegetation, with the exception of the Jong stream of 
olives which stretch from Mt. Fames by the side of 
the Cephissus to the sea. “ The buildings of the 
city possessed a property produced immediately by 
the Athenian soil. Athens stands on a bed of hard 
limestone rock, in most places thinly covered by a 
meagre surfiice of soil. Prom this surface the rock 
itself frequently projects, and almost always is visi- 
ble. Athenian ingenuity suggested, and "Athenian 
dexterity has realized, the adaptation of such a soil 
to architectural purposes. Of this there remains 
the fullest evidence. In the rocky soil itself w^alls 
have hcen hewn, pavements levelled, steps and seats 
chiselled, cisteins excavated and niches scooped ; 
almost every object that in a simple state of society 
would be necessary either for public or private fix- 
brics, was thus, as it were, quanied in the soil < of 
the city itself.” (Wordsw'orth, Athens and Attica, 

p. 62 .) 

^ The surpassing beauty and clearness of the Atlie- 
nian atmosphere naturally allowed the inhabitants to 
pass much of their time in the open air. Hence, as 
the same writer remarks, “ we may in part account 
for the practical defects of their domestic architec- 
ture, the badness of their streets, and the proverbial 
meanness of the houses of the noblest individuals 
among them. Hence certainly it was that in the 
best ^ys of Athens, the Athenians w'orshipped, they 
legislated, they saw dramatic representations, under 
the open sky,” The transparent cleaimess of the 
atmosphere is noticed by Euripides (3Ied. 829), wbo 
describes the Athenians as ari Sih hafiTpordrov 
ffaipovres aSpas aWepos. lilodera traveller have 
not failed to notice the same peculiarity. Mr. Stan- 
ley speaks “of the transparent clearnes.>, the brilliant 
colouring of an Athenian sky ; of the flood of fire 
with which the marble columns, the mountains and 
the sea, are all bathed and penetrated by an illu- 
mination of an Athenian sunset.’^ The epithet, 
which Ovid {A7't. Am. iii. 389) applies to Hyraettus 
• — ^^purpureos colles Hymetti,” is strictly coiTect ; 
and tlie writer, whom we have just quoted, mentions 
“ the violet hue wdiich Hymettiis assumes in the 
evening sk^ in contrast to the glowing furnace of 
the rock of Lycabettus, and the rosy pyramid of 
Fentelicus.” (Stanley, in Classical Museum, vol. i. 

pp. 60, 61.) 

We draw upon another intelligent traveller for a 
description of tlie scenery of Athens. “ The great 
national ainpliitheatre of wdiich Athens is the centre, 
possesses, in addition to its beauty, certain features 
of peculiarity, which render it the more difficult to 
form any adequate idea of its scenery, but from per- 
sonal view. The chief of these is a certain degree 
of regularity, or rather of symmetry, in the arrange- 
ment of the principal piarts of the landscape, which 
enables the eye the better to apprehend its whole ex- 
tent and variety at a single glance, and thus to enjoy 
the full effect of its collective excellence more per- 
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fectly tlian wliere the attention is distracted, by a 
less orderly accumulation even of beautiful objects. 
Its more prominent characteristics are: firat, the 
unde extent of oy)en plain in the centre; secondly, 
the three separate ranges of mountain,-' — Hymettus, 
Peiitclicus, and Panics, — to the eye of nearly the 
same height, and bounding the plain at unequal dis- 
“tances on three sides, to the south-east, north-east, 
and nortli-wcst; thirdly, the sea on the remaining 
side, with its islands, and the distant mainland of 
Peloponnesus : fourthly, the cluster of rocky protu- 
berances in the centre of the plain, the most strildng 
of which either form part of the site of the city, or 
are grouped around it; and fifthly, the line of dark 
dense olive groves, winding like a large green river 
through the heart of the vale. Any formality, which 
might be expected to result from 'so symmetrical an 
arrangement of these leading elements of the compo- 
sition, is further interrupted by the low graceful 
ridge of Turcovouni, extending behind the city up 
the centre of the plain ; and by a few more marked 
imdnlations of its surface about the Peiraeeus and the 
neighbouring coast. The present barren and deserted 
state of this fair, but not fertile region, is perhayiis 
ratlier favourable than otherwise to its fuill pic- 
turesque oftcct, as tending less to interfere with the 
outlines of the landscape, in which its beauty so 
greatly consists, than a dense population and high 
state of cultiue.” (j\Iuro, Tour in Greece^ vol. ii. 
p.37.) 

II. IIisToity. 

It is proposed to give here only a brief account of 
the history of the rise, progress, and fall of the 
as a necessary introduction to a more detailed ex- 
amination of its topography. The political history 
of Athens forms a prominent part of Grecian history, 
and could not be narrated in this place at sufficient 
length to be of any value to the student. The city 
of Athens, like many other Grecian cities, was ori- 
ginally confined to its Acropolis, and was afterwards 
extended oyer the plain and the adjacent hills. The 
original city on the Acropolis was said to have been 
built by Cecrops, and w'as hence called Cecjropia 
(KcKpoTria) even in later times. (Strab. ix. p. 397 ; 
Eurip. Suppl, 658, Tl. 1289.) Among his suc- 
cessors, the name of Plrechtheus I., also called Erieh- 
tlionius, was likewise preserved by the buildings of 
Athens. This king is said to have dedicated to 
Athena a temple on the Acropolis, and to have set 
iij) in it the image of the goddess, made of olive wood, 

- — known in later times as the statue of Athena Po- 
lias, the most sacred object in all Athens. Erechtliens 
is further said to have been buried in this temple of 
Athena, wdiich was henceforth called the Ehech- 
TiociuM. In his reign the inhabitants of the city, 
wlio were originally Pelasgians and called Cranai, and 
wlio were afterwards named Cecropidae from Cecrops, 
now received tlie name of Athenians, in consecpieiice 
of the prominence which ^Yas given by him to the 
worship of Athena. (Herod, viii. 44.) Theseus, the 
national hero of Attica, is still more celebrated in 
connection with the early history of the city. He 
is said to have united into one political body the 
twelve independent states into which Cecrops had 
divided Attica, and to have made Athens the capital 
of the new state. This inq^ortant revolution was 
billowed by an increase of the population of the city, 
fur whose accommodation Theseus enlarged Athens, 
by building on tlie ground to the south of the Ce- . 
cropia or Acropolis. (Comp. Time. ii. 15.) The 
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beautiful temple— the Theseium — erected at a 
later time in honour of this hero, remains in ex- 
istence doOT to the present day. Homer mentions 
f the city of Athens, and speaks of the temple of 
Athena in connection with Ereclitheus. (Horn. II. 
ii. 046, seq.) It was diirhig the mythical age that 
the I*elasgians are said to have fortified the Acro- 
polis. Their name continued to be given to the 
northeiu wall of the Acropolis, and to a space of 
ground below this wull in the plain. (Paus. i. 28. 
§3; Thuc. ii. l7.) 

In the historical age the first attemprt to em- 
bellish Athens appears to have been made by 
Peisistratus and his sons (b. c. 560 — 514). Like 
several of the other Grecian despots, they erected 
many temples and other public buildings. Thus 
we are told that they founded the temple of Apollo 
Pythius (Time. vi. 54), and ccmuncnced the gigantic 
temple of the Olympian Zeus, which remained 
unfinished for centuries. (Aristot. PoZ. v. 11.) In 
B. c. 500, the Hionysiac theatre was commenced 
on the south-eastern slope of tire Acropolis, in con- 
sequence of the falling of the wooden construction 
in which tire early dramas had been performed; but 
the new theatre was not completely finished till 
B. c. 340, although it .must have been used for 
the representation of plays long before that time. 
(Pans. i. 29. § 16 ; Pint. Vit. X. Oral pp. 841, 
852.) 

A new ora in the history of the city commences 
with its capture by Xerxes, who reduced it almost 
to a heap of ashes, b. c. 480. This event was fol- 
lowed by the rapid development of the iTiaritiine 
power of Athens, and the establishment of her 
empire over the islandvS of tlio Aegean. Her own 
increasing wealth, and the tribute ptaid her by the 
subject states, afforded her ample means for the 
enibellishrnent of the city ; and during the half con- 
' tury which elapsed between the battle of Sahimis and 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenian!^'' erected those masterpieces of archi- 
tecture w'liich have been the wmnder and admiration 
of all succeeding ages. Most of the pjublic buildings 
of Athens were erected under the administration of 
Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles. The first of 
these celebrated men could do little towards the 
ornament of Athens; but Cimon and Pericles made 
it the most .splendid city of Greece. The first olject 
of Themistocles was to pwovide fur the security of 
Athens by suiTounding it with fortified walls. The 
new walls, of which wc shall speak below, were 
60 stadia in circumference, and embraced a much 
greater space than the previous walls; but the whole 
of this space was probably never entirely filled with 
buildings. The wudls were erected in great haste, 
in consequence of the attempts of the 8partans to 
interrupt tlieir progress; but though built with 
great iiTCgularity, tliey were firm and solid. (Time, 
i. 93.) After providing for the security of the city, 
the next object of Tliemistoclcs was to extend lier 
maritime power. Seeing that the open roadstead 
of Phalerum, which had been previously used by tlie 
Athenians, was insecure for ships, he now resolved 
to fortify the more spacious harbours in the penin- 
sula of Peiraeeus. He surrounded it with a wall, 
probably not less than 14 or 15 feet tliick; but the 
town was first regularly laid out by Ilippodauius, of 
Miletus, *in the time of Pericles. 

Under the administration of Cimon the Theseinm 
was built, and the Btoa PoedM adorned with paint- 
ings by Micoh, Polygnotus, and Pantacuus. Cimon 
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planted and adorned the Academy and the Agora; 
and he also hnilt the southern wail of the Acropolis, 
which continued to be called by his name. 

It was to Pericles, however, that Athens was 
chiefiy indebted for her architectural splendour. 
On the Acropolis, he built those wonderful works of 
art, the Parthenon, the Erechtheiiim, and the Pro- 
pyhica; in the city lie erected a new Odeium; and 
outside the walls he improved and enlarged the 
Lyceimn. The completion of the Erechtheiiim ap- 
pears to have been prevented by the outbreak of the 
Pclopoiiuesian w’ar ; but the Parthenon, the Pro- 
pylaea, and the Odeium, were finished in the short 
spaee of 15 years. He also connected Athens with 
PeiraeeuK by the two long w'ails, and with Fhalerum 
by a third wall, knomi by the na uc c»f the Phaleric 
vralL 

The Peloponnesian war put a stop to any farther 
public buildings at Athens. On the capture of the 
city in i?.c. 404, the long walls and the fortifications 
of the Pciracens were destroyed by the Lacedae- 
monians; but they ■were again restored by Gonon 
in B. c. 393, after gaining Ms great naval victory 
over the Lacedaemonians off Cnidus. (Xen.SelL 
iv. 8. § 10; Diod. xiv. 85.) The Athenians now 
began to turn their thouglits again to the improve- 
ment of their city; and towards the close of the 
reign of Philip, the orator Lyciirgus, who was en- 
tnirfed with the management of the finances, raised 
the nwenue to 1200 talents, and thus obtained 
means for ilefraying the expenses of public buildmgs5. 
It was at this time that the Dionysiac theatre and the 
Stiulium w'ere completed, and that further improve- 
ments were made in the Ivvceium. Lycurgus also 
provided for the security of the city by forming a 
magazine of arms in tbc Acrojxdis, and by building 
dock-yards In the Feiraeeus. (Pint. FiA X Oi'at 
p. 841,seq.) 

After the battle of Chaeroneia (b. c. 338) Athens 
became a dependency of Macedonia, — though slie 
continued to retain her iioniinal independence dowm 
to the time of the Koman dominion in Greece. It 
w-as only on two occasions that she suffered mate- 
rially from the wars, of which Greece ivas so long 
the theatre. Having sided with the Eomans in 
their war with the last Philip of Macedonia, this 
monarch inyailed the territory of Athens ; and 
though the walls of the city defied his attacks, he 
destroyed all tiie beautiful temples in the Attic 
plain, and all the suburbs of the city, b. c. 200. 
(Liv. xxxi, 26.) Athens experienced a still greater 
calamity upon its capture by Sulla in B. C. 86. 
It had espoused the cause of Mithridates, and was 
taken by assault by Sulla after a siege of several 
months.' The Koman general destroyed the long 
wails, and the fortifications of the city and of Pei- 
raeeus ; and from this time the commerce of Athens 
was annihilated, and the maritime city gradually 
dwindled into an insignificant place. 

Under the Romans Athens continued to enjoy 
great prosperity. She wuis still the centre of Grecian 
philosoplij, literature and art, and w’as frequented by 
the Rmnans as a school of learning and refinement. 
■Wherever the Grecian language was spoken, and 
the Grecian literature studied, Athens was held in 
respect and honour ; and, as Leake has remarked, 
ive cannot have a more srfiking proof of -this f^t 
tlmn that the most remarkable buildings erected at 
Athens, after the decline of her power, were executed 
at the expense of foreign potentates. The &sfe 
example of this generosity occurred in B. c. 275, 
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when Ptolemy Philadelphiis, king of Egy|)t, built a 
gymnasium near the temple of Theseus (Paus. i. 17. 
§ 2). About B. c. 240 Attains, king of I^eraainus, 
ornamented the south-east wall of the Acropolis with 
four compositions in statuary. (Pans i. 25. § 2.) 
In honour of those rfvo benefactims, the Athenians 
gave the names of Ptoleinais and AUalis to the 
tw'o tribes, which had been fonni'd by Demetrius 
Foliorcetes on tlie liberation of Athens from Cas- 
samler, and which had been named Deinetrias and 
Antigonls in honnur of Deinetrijms and his father 
Antigonus. (Paus. i. 5. § 5, 8. § 1.) 

About B.c. 174 Antiixhus Epiphanos commenced 
the completion of the temple of Zens Olyinpius, 
which had been left unfinished by the Feiri.stratidae^ 
but the w'ork was intcrriipted by tlic death of this 
monarch. Soon after the cajjtiire of Athens by Sulla, 
Ariobarzanes IL, king of !?ilaceilunia, repaired the 
Odeium of Peritdes, which had Men partially de- 
stroyed in the siege. Julius Caesar and Augu^tus 
contributed to the erection of the portico of Athena 
Ai-chegetis, which still exists. 

But Hadrian (a. d. 117 — 138) was the greatest 
benefactor of Athens. He not only completed 
the temjjle of Zeus Olympiiis, which liad remained 
unfinished for 700 years, but adorned the city wuth 
numerous other public buildings, — two temples, a 
gymnasium, a library and a stoa,- — and gave the 
name of Hadrianopolis to a new quarter of the city, 

I which he supplied with w^ater by an aqueduct. 
(Comp. Paus. i. 18.) Shortly afterwards a private 
individual emulated the iinp>eiial munificence. Hc- 
rodes Atticus, a native of Marathon, who lived in 
the reigns of Antoninus and M. Aurelius, built a 
magnificent theatre on the south-w^estern side of the 
Acropolis, which bore the name of his wife Regilla, 
and also covered with Pentelic marble the seats in 
the Stadium of Lycurgus. 

Athens was never more splendid than in the time 
of the Antonines. The great works of the age of 
Pericles still possessed tlieir original freshness and 
perfection (Pint. Perict 13); the colossal Olym- 
pieium— the largest temple in all Greece,— 'had at 
length been completed ; and the city had yet lost 
few of its unrivalled works of art. It ivas at this 
epoch that Athens was visited by Pausanias, to 
whose account we are chiefly indebted for our know- 
ledge of its topography. From the time of the 
Antonines Athens received no further embellish- 
ments, but her public buildings appear to have 
existed in iindiminished glory till the tliird or even 
the fourth century of the Christian era. Their 
gradiuil decay may be attributed partly to the 
declining prosperity of the city, which could not 
afford to keep them in repair, and partly to the full 
of paganism and the progress of the new faith. 

The walls of Athens, which had been in ruins 
since tlie time of their destruction by Sulla, were re- 
paired by Valerian in a. d. 258 (Zosim. i. 29); and 
the fortifications of the city protected it from the 
attacks of the Goths and the other barbarians. In 
the reign of Gallienus, A. b. 267, the Goths forced 
their way into the city, but were driven out by 
Dexippns, an Athenian. In A. b. 396 Alaric ap- 
peared before Athens, but not liaving the means of 
taking it by force, he accepted its hosjatalitj, and 
entered it as a friend. 

Notwithstanding the many edicts issued against 
paganism by Theodosius, Arcadius, Honorius, and 
Theodosius the younger in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, the pagan religion continued to floiuish at 
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Atliens till the abolition of its schools of philosophy 
by Justinian in the sixth centuiy. It was probably 
at this time that many of its temples were converted 
into churches. Thus the Parthenon, or temple of 
the Virgin-goddess, became a church consecrated to 
the Virgin-Mother; and the temple of Theseus was 
dedicated to the warrior St. George of Cappadocia. 
The walls of Athens were repaired by Justinian. 
(Procop. Mec?*/! iv. 2.) i 

During the middle ages Athens sunk into a pro- 
vincial town, and is rarely mentioned by the Byzan-. 
tine writers. After the capture of Constantinople 
by the Latins in 1204, Boniface, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, obtained the greater part of northern Greece, 
which he governed under the title of king of Thessa- 
lonica. He bestowed Athens as a duchy upon one of 
his followers; and the city remained in the hands of 
the Franlcs, with many alternations of fortune, till its 
incorporation into the Turkish empire in 145 A The 
Parthenon was now converted from a Christian 
church into a Turkish mosque. In 1687 the build- 
ings of the Acropolis sufiered severe injury in the 
siege of Athens by the Venetians under Morosini. 
Hitherto the Parthenon had remained almost unin- 
jured for 2,000 years; but it was now reduced to a 
ruin by the explosion of a quantity of powder which 
had been placed in it by the Turks. A few yearn 
before tlie siege, when Wheler, Spon, and De Nointel 
visited Athens, the Propylaea still preseiwed its 
pediment ; the teirqjle of Victory Apterus w'as com- 
plete; the Parthenon, or great temple of Minerva, 
was perfect, with tlie exception of the roof, and of 
tlie central figures in the eastern, and of two or three 
in the western pediment ; the Erechtheium was so 
little injured that it was used as the harem of a 
Turkish house ; and there were still remains of build- 
ings and statues on the southern side of the Par- 
thenon. If the result of the siege did not leave the 
edifices of the Acropolis in the deplorable state in 
which we now see them, the injury which they re- 
ceived on that occasion was the cause of all the 
dilapidation wdiich they have sinc.e suffered, and ren- 
dered the transportation of the fallen fragments of 
sculpture out of Turkey their best preservative from 
total destruction.” (Leake, Topogy'aphy of Athens, 
p. 86.) Spon and Wheler visited Athens in 1675; 
and have left an account of the buildings of the 
Acropolis, as they existed before the siege of Moro- 
sinl In 1834 Athens was declared the capital of 
the new kingdom of Greece; and since that time 
much light has been thrown upon the topography of 
the ancient city by the labours of modem scholars, of 
which an account is given in the com’se of the 
present article. 

III. Divisions of the City. 

Athens consisted of three distinct parts, united 
within one line of fortifications. 1. The Acrofoeis 
or PoLis (p ’AftrpdTToAis, IldAis). From the city 
having been originally confined to the Acropolis, the 
latter was constantly called Poiis in the historical 
period. (Time. ii. 15.) It is important to bear this 
fact In mind, since the Greek writers frequently use 
the word Polls, without any distinguishing epithet 
to indicate the Acropolis. (Aesch. Eum. 687, Dind.; 
Aristoph. XymiJr. 759, 911; Arrian, Anab, iii. 16.) 
Hence the Zeus of the Acropolis was suniamed IIo- 
Kievs, and tlie Athena noAic£y. At the same time 
it mu.st he observed that PoUs, like the wmrd City 
ill London, was used in a more extended signifiea- 
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tion. (Leake, p. 221, note.) 2. The Asty (rb 
’'Ao'ry), the upper town, in opposition to the lower tovm 
of Peiraeeus (Xen. /JeZZ. ii. 4. §' 10), and therefore, 

: in its widest sense, including the Polls. Sometimes, 

I howmyer, the Asty is called the Lower City tedreo 
wdAis), in opposition to the Acropolis or Upper City. 
To prevent confusion We shall confine the term of 
, Poiis to the Acropolis, and Asty to the Upper City 
as distinguished from the Peiraceus. 3. Tiiii Pokt- 
Towtss, Peiraeeus, including Munychia and Pba- 
lennn. Peiraeeus and Munychia were surrounded 
by the same fortifications, and were united to the 
Asty by the Long Walls. Phalerum, the ancient 
port-town of Athens, was also united for a time to 
the Asty by the Phaleric wall, but was not included 
within the fortifications of Peiraeeus. 

The topography of these three divisions of Athens 
will be given in succession, after describing the walls 
and gates, and making some remarks upon the ex- 
tent and population of the city. 

IV. Walls. 

The true position of the Walls of the Asty was first 
pointed out by Forchhammer, in his able essay on 
the Topography of Athens (published in the Kieler 
philologische Studien, Kiel, 1841). He successfully 
defended his view.s in iM Zeitschr if t fur dieAUer-^ 
thmnswissenschaft (1843, Hos. 69, 70), in reply to 
the criticisms of Curtins; and most modern scholars 
have acquiesced in the main in his opinions. Tlie 
accompanying map of Athems, taken from Kiepert, 
gives the direction of the walls according to Forch- 
hammer’s views ; but as Leake, even in the second 
edition of his Topography, has assigned a more 
limited extent to the walls of the Asty, the matter 
must be examined at some length, as it is one ot 
great importance for the whole topography of the 
city. 

It is in the direction of the western and southern 
portion of the walls that Forchhammer cliiefly difiera 
from his predecessors. Leake supposes that the 
walls built by Theinistocics ran from the gate Dipy- 
lum across the crest of the hills of the Nymphs, of 
the Pnyx, and of the Museium, and then north of 
the Ilissus, which would thus have flowed outside 
the walls. This view seems to be supported by the 
fact that across the crest of the hills of I^nyx and 
Museium, the foundations of the walls and of some 
of the towers are clearly traceable ; and that vestiges 
of the walls between Museium and Eimeacrnnns 
may also be distinguished in many places, Forch- 
liammer, on the other hand, maintains that these 
remains do not belong to the walls of Theniistodcs, 
hut to the fortifications of a later period, probably 
those erected by Valerian, when the population of 
the city had diminished. (Zosim. i. 29.) That the 
walls of Theinistocics must have included a miicli 
greater circuit than these rema ns will allow, may bo 
proved by the following considerations, 

Thucydides gives an exact account of the extent 
of the fortifications of the Asty and the Harbours, 
including the Long Walls, as they cxi ted at the 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war. He says (ii. 13) 
“ the length of the Phaleric Wcdl (rb ^aArjpitcby 
retxos) to the walls of the Asty was 35 stadia. 
The part of the "walls of the Asty which \vas guarded 
was 43 stadia. The part that w^as left unguarded 
lay between the long wall and tlie Phaleric. Now 
the Long Walls (rd paKpd reix7i'), running do-wn to 
the Peiraeeus, were 40 stadia in length, of winch 
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the outer one (rb was gnardetl* The wbolc 

cii'cnmference of Feiraeeus, with iMunychia^ \'i'as 60 
stadia, but the guarded part was only halt that ex- 
tent” It is clear from this passage that the Asty 
was C'Qnneeted with the port-towns by tkree walls, 
namely tlie Phalerie, 35 stadia long, and the tw'o 
Long Walls, each 40 stadia long. The two Long 
Wails ran in a south-w’esterly direction to Feiraeeus, 
parallel to, and at the distance of 550 feet from one 
another. The Phaleric Wall appears to have run 
nearly due south to Phalerum, and not parallel to 
the other t'wo; the direction of the Phaleric Wall 
dej>iuding upon the site of Phalerurn, of wliicli we 
shall speak under the port- towns. (See plan, p. 
■ 256 ,)" . 

The two Long Walls w’cre also called tha Legs 
(ra S/cfAT?, Strait, ix. p. 395; Polyaeii, i. 40; Brachia 
by Livy, xxxi. 26), and were distinguished as the 
Northern IVail (rh hopmov relxos, Plat, de Hep. 
iw. p. 439) and tlie Southeim Wall (rh Ndr/oy, Har- 
pocrat. jf. V ALdplcTov ; Aeschin. de Fals, Leg, § 
51). Tlie former is called by Tlmcydides, in the 
passage quoted above, the Outer (rb i^a>d€v% in op- 
position to the Lmcr or tlie Iniermedmte wall (rb 
Biapeaov rdixos^ IJar|>oerat Lc.; Plat. Garg, p.455), 
which lay between the Phaleric and the northern 
Long Wall. 

The northern Long Wall and the Phaleric Wall 
^Yel•e the two built first. They arc said by Plutarch 
to have been commenced by Ciinon (Flat, dm. 13) ; 
but, according to the more trustworthy account of 
Thucydides tiiey ■were commenced in b. c. 457, 
during the exile of Cimon, and were finished in the 
following year. (Time. i. 107, 108 ) There can 
be no doubt that their ereqtion was undertaken at 
the advice of Pericles, who was thus only canying 
out more fully the plans of Themistocies to make 
Athens a maritime power and to secure an unin- 
terrupted communication between the city and its 
Iiarhmirs in time of war. Between B. c. 456 and 
431, — the commencement of the Peloponnesian wai*, 
— the Intermediate wall was built upon the advice 
of Ptiricle.s, whom derates heard recommending this | 
measure in the assembly. (Plat. Gorg. p.455;' 
comp. Plat. Per. 13; Harpocrat. s. vI) The object 
of building this intermediate wall was to render the I 
communication between the Asty and Feiraeeus more | 
secure. The distance between the northern Long I 
Wall and the Phaleric was considerable; and conse- 
quently each of them required the same number of 
men to man them as the two Long Walls together, 
which were separated from one another by so small 
an interval, hlorcover, the harbour of Phalerum w'as 
no longer used by tlie Athenian ships of war; and 
it was probably considered iiiexi>edieiit to protect by 
the same fortifications the insignificant Plialerum 
iuid tlie all-important Peiraeeiis. 

After the erection of the Intermediate Wall, the 
Phaleric wall was probably allowed to fall into decay. 
When the Lacedaemonians took Athens, wC find 
mention of tlieir destroying oiiiyiivo Long Walls(Xen. 
//ell. n. 2), since the communication of the Asty 
with the Peiraeeiis depended entirely upon the Long 
Walls. There can be no doubt that when Conon 
rebuilt the Long Walls after the battle of Cnidus 
(li. c. 393), he restored only the Long Walls leading 
to Peinimis (Xeii. I/&.11. iv. 8, § 10 ; Pans. i. 2, 
§ 2); and it is very probable that in their restora- 
tion he used tlie materials of the Iriialeric Wall, 
Fnan tlie end of the Peloponnesian war, we find men- 
tion of only two Long Walls, (Comp. Lys. c, Aggrgt, 
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pp. 451, 453 ; Aeschin. de PaU. Leg. § 51 ; Liv. 
xxxi. 26.) 

Between the turn Long Walls, there was a carnage 
road (ajLia^LTos) leading from tlie Asty to Peiraeeiis 
(Xen. I/elL ii. 4. § 10) ; and on eitlier side of the road 
there appear to have been numerous houses in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, probably forming a 
broad street between four mid iive miles in leiiglli. 
This may be inferred from the account of Xviioihon, 
who relates (Ilell. ii. 2. § 3) that when the news 
of the defeat of tlie Athenian fiec-t at Aegus- 
potami reached Ikdraeeiis, “ a sound of lamentalio'U 
spread from the Feiraeeus througli the Long Wails 
to the Asty, as each person announced the news to 
; }ii.s neighbour.” iMorcuver, it a[tj)ears from a passa.ue 
of Anducidcs (ffe p. 22, Beiske) that there was 
a Theseiiim within the Long W alls, which must bo 
distinguished from tlie celebrated temple of Theseus 
in the Asty. In describing the stations assigned to 
the infantry, ivhen the Boeotians advanced to the 
frontiers, Andocides says (1 0 .), tliat the troops in 
the Asty were .stationed in the Agora ; thase in the 
Long Walls, in the Tlieseium ; and those in Pei- 
raeeus, in the Hippodaineian Agora, it is worth 
notiemg that Andocides calls the Long Walls tlie 
i Long Fortress (t5 gaKphv reixos), as one of the 
I three great garrisons of Athens. 

1 The Long Walls -were repaired more than once 
I after the time of Conon. A long and Interesting 
I inscription, originally published by lilllller (i)e J/«- 
nimentis Athenarmn, Gbtt. 1836), and reprinted by 
' Leake, contains a register of a contmet entered into 
by the treasurer of the state for the repair of the 
I w’alls of the Asty and Feiraeeus, and of the Long 
I Walls. It is probable that this contract ivas made 
' about B. c. 335, in order to continue the repairs 
wdiich had been commenced by Demosthenes after 
the battle of Chaeroncia (b. c. 338). But between 
this time and the invasion of Attica by Philip in 
B. c. 200, the walls had fallen into decay, since ive 
read of Philip making an irruption into the sj'iace 
between the ruined w'.ills (“inter angnstias semi- 
ruti muri, qui brachiis duobus Piraeiim Athenis 
jungit,” Liv. xxxi. 26). Sulla in his siege of Athens 
(b. C. 87 — 86) used the materials of the Long Walls 
in the erection of his mounds against the fortifica- 
tions of Feiraeeus. (Appian, Mithr. 30.) The 
Long Walls were never repaired, for Feiraeeus sank 
dowm into an insignificant place. (Strab. ix, p. 395.) 
The ruins (epeima) of the Long Walls are noticed 
by Pausanias (i. 2. § 2). Their foundations may 
still be traced in many parts. “ Of the northern the 
i foundations, which are about 12 feet in thickness, 
resting on the natural rock, and formed of large 
quadrangular blocks of stone, commeiu'e from the 
foot of the Peiraic heights, at half a mile from the 
head of Port Feiraeeus, and are traced in the direc- 
tion of the modem road for more than a mile and a 
half towards the city, exactly in the direction of the 
entrance of the Acropolis. The southern. Long Wall, 
having passed througli a deep vegetable soil, occu- 
pied chiefly by vineyards, is less easily traceable 
except at its junction with the walls of Feiraeeus 
(not Phalerum, as Leake says), and for half a mile 
fi’Om thence towards the city. Commencing at the 
round tower, which is situated above the north- 
western angle of the hinny chian (not the Phaleric) 
bay, it followed the foot of the hill, along the edge 
of the mai'sh, for about 500 yards ; then assumed, 
for about half that distance, a direction to the north- 
eastward, almost at a right angle with the preceding 
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from whence, as far as it is traceable, its coiirsc is 
exactly parallel to the nortbern Long Wall, at a dis-, 
tance of 550 feet from it.” (Leake, p. 417.) 

Tlie height of the Long Walls is nowhere stated ; 
but we may presume that they wnre not lower than 
the w'alls of Peiraeeus, which were 40 cubits or 
60 feet high. (Appian, Mithr. 30.) There were 
towers at the usual intervals, as we learn from the 
inscription already referred to. 

We now return to the 'Walls of the Asty. It is 
evident that the part of the ^valls of the Asty, which 
Thucydides says needed no guard, was the part be- 
tween the northern Long "Vi^all and the Phaleric 
Wall. The length of this part is said by the 
Scholiast in Thucydides to have been 1 7 stadia, and 
the circumference of the whole wall to have been 60 
stadia. TJnis the circuit of the Asty was the same 
as the circuit of Peiraeeiis, which Thucydides esti- 
mates at 60 stadia. The distance of 17 stadia be- 
tween the northern Long "Wall and the Phaleric has 
been considered much too large ; but it may be ob- 
served, first, that we do not know at what point the 
Idialcric v;all joined the Asty, and, secondly, that the 
northern Long Wall may have taken a great bend 
hi joining the Asty. 

In addition to this w’-e have other statements 
which go to show that the circuit of the Asty 
was larger than has been generally supposed. Thus, 
Ifinn Oiirysostom says (<)?’aif. vi. p. 87), on the 
autlionty of Diogenes of Sinope, “ that the circuit 
of Athens is 200 stadia, if one includes the walls 
of the Peirneens and the Intermediate Walls 
(i. e. tlie Long Walls), in the walls of the city.” 
It is evident that in this calculation 'Diogenes in- 
cluded the portions of the walls both of the Asty 
and the Peiraeeus, which lay between the Long 
\^h^]ls ; the 60 stadia of the Asty, the 60 stadia 
of Peiraeeus, the 40 stadia of the northern Long 
■Wall, and the 40 stadia of the southern Long 
^VaIl making the 200 stadia. Other statements 
respecting tlie extent of the walls of Athens are not 
so definite. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (iv, 13, ix, 
68) compares tlie wnalls of Athens with those of 
Eome, and Plutarch (Nlc. 17) with those of Syra- 
cuse; the w^alis of Rome being, according to Pliny 
(iii. 5), 23 miles and 200 p)aces, about 185 stadia; 
aiul those of Syracuse, according to Strabo (yi, 
p. 270), 180 stadia. 

There are good grounds for believing that the 
walls of Thernistoc'les extended from the gate called 
Dipylum, along the western descent of the hills of 
Ihiyx and Museium, including both of these hills 
wilhiii their circuit; that tliey then crossed the 
llissiis near the western end of the Museium, and ran 
along the licights on the left of the river, iircluding 
Ardettus-and the Stadium wnthin the city; after 
which, making a turn to the north, they again 
crossed the Ilissiis, and leaving ML Lycabettus 
on the east, they ran in a semicircular direction 
till they rejoined the Dipylum. (See the plan of 
Athens.) According to this account, the Acropolis 
stands in the middle of the Asty, as Strabo states, 
wliile Leake, by carrying the wails across the crest 
of the hills of Pnyx and Museium, gives the city 
too great an extension to the east, and places the 
walls almost under the very heights of Lycabettus, 
so that an enemy from the slopes of the latter might 
easily have discharged missiles into the city. 

It is important to show that the Museium was 
within llio city wnills. This hill is well adapted for 
a fortress, and would probably have been chosen for 
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the citadel of Athens, if the rock of the Acropolis 
had not been more suitable for the purpose. Now 
we are told that when Demetrius Poliorcetes de- 
livered Athens from the tyranny of Lachares in 
B. c. 299, he first kept possession of the Peiraeeus, 
and after he had entered the city, he fortified the 
Museium and placed a garrison in it. (Pans. i. 25. 
§ 8 ; Pint. Demetr, M.) Pausanias adds {L o.), 
that “the Museium is a lull within the ancient 
walls, opposite the Acropolis.” No'w if the Museium 
stood within the walls, a glance at the map will 
show that the w'estern slopes of the Pnyx hill must 
also have been included within them. Moreover, 
we find on this hill remains of cisterns, steps, foun- 
dations of houses, and numerous other indications of 
this quarter having been, in ancient times, thickly 
inhabited, a fact wiiich is also attested by a passage 
: in Aeschines (wep! rm ohciia^o^v rS>v ev r-p UvkvIj 
Aesch. in Timarcli, p. 10, Steph. § 81, Bekk.). 
There is likewise a passage in Plutarch, which 
cannot be understood at all on tlie supposition that 
the ancient walls ran across the crest of the Pnyx 
hill. Plutarch says (TAew. 19), that the bema of 
the Pnyx had been so placed as to command a. view 
of the sea, but was subsequently removed by the 
Thirty Tyrants so as to face the land, because the 
sovereignty of the sea was the origin of the de- 
mocracy, while the pursuit of agriculture was fa- 
vourable to the oligarchy. The truth of this talc 
may well be (Questioned; but if the people ever met 
higher on the hill (for from no part of the Qilace of 
as.sembly still remaining can the sea be seen), they 
could never have obtained a sight of tlie sea, if the 
existing remains of the walls are in reality those of 
Themistocles. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at length the direc- 
tion of the walls on the south and south-eastern 
side of the Asty. Thucydides says (ii. 15) that 
the city extended first towards the south, where the 
principal temples were built, namely, that of the 
Olympian Zeus, the Pythium, and those of Ge and 
of Dionysus ; and he adds, that the inhabitants 
used the water of the fountain of Callirrhoti, wdiich, 
from the time of the Peisistratidae, was called 
Enneacrunus. A soutlierly aspect tvas alw^ays a 
favourite one among the Greeks ; and it is impossible 
to believe that instead of coiitimiing to extend their 
city in this direction, they suddenly began building 
towards the north and north-east, hforeover, it is 
far more probable that the walls should have been 
carried across the hills on the south of the Ilissiis, 
than have been built upon the low ground immediately 
at the foot of these hills. That the Stadium was 
within the walls may be inferred from the splendour 
with which it was fitted up, and also from the fact 
that in all other Greek cities, as far as we know, 
the stadia were situated irithin the, walls. Is it 
likely that the fountain Callirjiioe, from which the 
inhabitants obtained their chief supply of water, 
should have been outside the walls? Is it jirobable 
that the Heliastic judges, wdio w'ere sworn at 
Ai’dettus (Harpocrat. s. ^^), had to go outside the 
city for this purpose? 

That no traces of the walls of Themistocles can 
be discovered will not surQirise us, when we recollect 
the enormous buildings which have totally disappeared 
in places that have continued to be inhabited, or from 
which the materials could be carried away by sea. 
Of the gi-eat walls of Syracuse not a vestige remains; 
and that this should have been the case at Atliens 
^ is the less strange, because we know that the walls 
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tacia;^; Hyniettus and Penteliotis were built of bricks 
baked in tiic sun. (Vitruv. ii. 8 ; Plin. xxsv. 14.) 

V. Extent and Popui^ition. 

In estimating the extent of Athens, it is not suf- 
ficient to take into account the circuit of the walls; 
tlieir ybrm must also be borne in mind, or else an 
en*oneous opinion unll be formed of the space en- 
closed. AfiieiiSj in fact, consisted of two circular 
cities, each 60 stadia, or miles, in circumference, 
joined bv a street of 40 stadia, or 4| miles, in 
length. IMtli respect to the population of Athens, 
it is djjficult to assign the proportions belonging to 
the capital and to the rest of tlie counti-y. The 
subject has been investigated by many modern 
writers, and among others by Clinton, whose cal- 
culations are the most probable. 

The chief authority for the population of Attica is 
the census of Demetrius Plialereus, taken in b.c. 317. 
(Ctesicles, ap. Ailmi. vi, p. 272, b.) According 
to this census, there were 21,000 Athenian citizens, 

10.000 metoeci (ueVoi/coi), or resident aliens, and 

400.000 slaves. Xow we may assume from various 

authorities, that by the term citizens all the males 
above the age of *20 years are meant. According 
to tlie pr)puIation returns of England, the proportion 
of males above the age of twenty is 2430 in 10,000. 
Tlie families, therefore, of the 21,000 citizens 
amiiuntcil to about 86,420 souls; and reckoning the 
families of the nictotici in the same projK)rtion, the 
tiital number of the free papulation of Attica was 
abmit 127,000 souls. These, with the addition of 
the 400,000 slaves, will 527,000 as the aggre- 
gate of the whole population. * j 

The number of slaves has been considered exces- 
sive ; but it must be recollected that the agricultural 
and mining labour of Attica was performed by slaves; 
that they served as rowers on board the ships; that 
they were employed in manufactures, and in general ; 
represented the labouring classes of Modern Europe. 
We leant from a fragment of Hypereicles, preserved 
by Suidas aTre^rjtpicraro), that the slaves wdio 
worked in the mines and tvere employed in comitij 
labour, were more than 150,000. It appears from 
Pluto (de Eep, ix. p. 578, d. e) that tliere 'were 
many Athenians, wlio |>ossessed fifty slaves each. 
Lysias and Polemarchus had 120 slaves in their 
manufactory (Lys. c. JEratosih. p. 395); and Xicias 
let 1000 slaves to a j[)orson who undertook the work- 
ing of a mine at Laurium. (Xenoph, de Vectig. 4.) 
Tliere is therefore no good reason for supposing that 
the slaves of Attica are much oveiTated at 400,000, 
vvliich number bears nearly the same propoitioii to 
the free inhabitants of Attica, as the lahourmg 
classes bear to the other classes in Great Britain. 

if we go back from the time of Demetrius Pha- 
lercus to tlie fioiirishing period of Atheniau history, 
wt* shall find the number of Athenian citizens gene- 
rally computed at about 20,000, wliicli would give 
about half a million ns the total population of Attica. 
Twenty thousand w’cre said to have been their num- 
ber in the time of Cecrops (Philochorus, ap, SchoL 
ad Phid. 01 ix. 08). a number evidently transferred 
from historical times to the mythical age. In b.c. 
444 they were 19,000; but upon a scrutiny under- 
taken by the advice of Pericles, nearly 5000 were 
struck off the list.s, as having no claims to the fran- 
chise. (idut. Ft riel 37; Philoch. ap, Schol, ad 
ArhtopK IV.sy;. 71G.) A few years afterwards 
(a. 0-. 422) they had increased to 20,000 (Aiistoph. 
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Fesp. 707); and this was the number at which they 
were estimated by Demosthenes in e. c. 331 . (Deni, 
c. Arktog. p. 785.) 

That tlie population of Attica could not have been 
much short of half a million may be inferred from, 
the quantity of corn consumed in the country. In 
the time of Demosthenes tlie Athenians imported 
annually 800,000 mediiiiiii, or 876,302 busliels, of 
corn. (Dem. c. Leptin. p. 466.) Adding this to 
the produce of Attica, which we may reckon at about 

1.950.000 medimni, the total will be 2,750,000 mo- 
dimni, or 3,950,000 bushels. “ This would give 
j)er head to a population of half a niilliDii near 8 
bushels per annum, or medimni, equal to a daily 
rate of 20 ounces and 7-lOtlis avoirdupois, to both 
sexes, and to every age and condition. The ordi- 
nary full ration of corn was a ehoenix, or the forty- 
eighth part of a medimnus, or about 28 ounces.” 

It is impossible to detennine the exact population 
of Athens itself. We have the express testimony of 
Thucydides (ii 14) that the Athenians were fond of 
a country life, and that before the Peloponnesian 
war the country was decorated with houses. Some 
of the demi were populous; Acharnae, the largest, 
had in B. c. 431, 3000 lioplites, imjdying a free 
population of at least 12,000, not computing s]a^’es. 
Athens is expressly said to have been the most popu- 
lous city ill Greece (Xen. Ifell. ii, 3. § 24; Time, 
i. 80, ii. 64); but the only fact of any weight re- 
specting the population of the city is the statement 
of Xenophon that it contained more than 10,000 
houses. (Xen. J/em. iii. 6. § 14, Occon. 8. § 22.) 
Clinton remarks that “ London contains 7^ persons 
to a house; but at Paris formerly the proportion was 
near 25. If we take about half the proportion of 
Paris, and assume 12 persons to a house, we obtain 

120.000 for the population of Athens; and we may 
perhaps assign 40,000 more for the collective in- 
Iiabitants of Peiraeeus, jMunycliia and Phalerum.” 
Leake supposes the population of the wdiole city to 
Inive been 192,000; and though no certainty on the 
point can be attained, w^e cannot be far tvrong in as- 
suming that Athens contained at least a third of tlie 
total population of Attica, 

The preceding account has been cliiefiy taken from 
Clinton (K IL voL ii p. 387, seq., 2nd ed.) and 
Leake (p. 618), with which llie reader may com- 
pare the caleuiations of Bbekh. (Public Peon, of 
AtiienSj p. 30, seq., 2nd ed.) The latter writer 
reckons the population of the city and the haihours 
at 180,000. 

VI, Gates. 

Of the gates of the Asty the following are mentioned 
by name, though the exact psition of some of them 
is very doubtful. Wc begin with the gates on the 
western side of the city. 

1. JDipylum (A'nrvkov), originally called the 
Thriasian Gate (©piaaiat TlvKai)^ because it led 
to Tliria, a demus near Eleusis (Pint. Per. SO), 
and also the Ceramic Gate (Kipap^Ltcal Jlvkai), as 
being the coimnmiication from the inner to the outer 
Cerameicus (Philostr. Vit. So2}k. ii. 8 ; comp. Pint. 
SuU. 14), was situated at the NW. comer of the city. 
The name Dipylum seems to show that it was con- 
structed in tlie same manner as the gate of Megalo- 
plis at Messene, with a double entrance and an in- 
termediate coiui;. It is described by Livy (xxxi. 24) 
as greater and wider than the other gates of Athens, 
iiad with corresponding approaches to it on either 
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side; and we know from other aiitliorities that it 
was the most used of all the gates. The street 
within the city led directly thmugh the inner Oera- 
meicus to the Agora; while outside the gate thei-e 
w'ere two roads, both leading through the outer Ce^ 
raineieus, one to the Academy (Liv. c.; Cic. £?e 
Fin, V. 1 ; Lucian, Scytli, 4), and the other to Eleu- 
sis. [See below, No, 2.] The Dipylum was some- 
times called Ari/j.L<i^€s UvKai, from the number of 
])rostitiites in its neighbourhood. (Lueian, DiaL 
Mer, 4. § 3; Ilesych. s. vv. A7)/iiid(rif Kepafiemdsy 
SclioL ad Aristoph. Equit. 769.) 

It is exceedingly improbable that Pausanias en- 
tered the city by the Dipylum, as Wordsworth, Cm- 
tius, and some other modem writers suppose. [See 
below, No. 3.] 

2. The Sacred Gate, (ah *Iepal ndAai), S. of the 
preceding, is identified by many modern writers with 
the Dipylum, but Plutarch, in the same chapter 

14), speaks of the Dipylum and the Sacred 
Oate jis two difierent gates. Moreover the same 
w’-riter says that Sulla broke tlirough the walls of 
Athens at a spot called Heptaclialcon, hetw^een the 
Peiraic and the Sacxed Gates; a description which 
would scarcely liave been applicable to the Hepta- 
chalcon, if the Sacred Gate had been the same as the 
Dipylum. [See the plan of Athens.] The Sacred ; 
Gate must have derived its name from its being the { 
termination of the Sacred Way to Eleixsis. But it 
appears that tlie road leading from the Dipylum was 
also called the Sacred Way; since Pausanias says | 
(i. 36. § 3) that the monument of Anthemocritus 
was situated on the Sacred Way from Athens to ■ 
Eleusis, and xve know from other authorities that ' 
this monument w'as near the Dipylum or the Tliria- 
sian Gate, (Pint. Per. 30; Hesych,,^. Av06/x(i- 
Kpiros.) Hence, we may conclude that the Sacred 
Way divided shortly before reaching Athens, one 
road leading' to the Sacred Gate and the other to 
the Dipylum. The street within the city from the 
Sacred Gate led into the Ccrameicus, and joined the 
street which led from the Dipylum to the Agora. 
We read, that when the sohliers ])enetrated through 
tho Sacred Gate into the city, they slew so many 
persons in the narrow streets and in the Agom, that 
the whole of the Cerameieus was deluged with blood, 
which streamed through the gates into the suburbs. 
(Plat. SiilL 14.) 

3. The Peiraic Gate (p UeipaiK^ TlvK-r^, Plut. 
Thes, 27, SuU. 14), S. of tlie preceding, fromwliich 
ran the dpa^irSs or carriage road between the Long 
Walls, from the Asty to the Pciraceus. It has been 
already remarked tliat the a/Lia^iras lay hetiveen the 
two Long Walls, and the marks of caniage wheels 
may still he seen upon it. It was the regular road 
from the Asty to tlie Peiraeeus; and the opinion of 
Leake (p. 234), tliat even during the existence of 
the Long Walls, the ordinary route from the Pei- 
rneens to the Asty passed to the southwards of the 
Long Walls, has been satisfactorily refuted by Norch- 
haiiiiner (p. 296, scq.). 

The position of the Peiraic Gate lias been the 
subject of nnicdi dispute. Leake places it at some 
between the hill of Pnyx and Dipylum; but we 
have no doubt that Forcliliainmer is more correct 
in his supposition that it stood between the hills 
of Pnyx and of Museium. The arguments in, favour 
of their respective opinions are stated at length by 
these writers. (Leake, p. 225, seq,, Forchliammer, 
p. 296, seq.) Both of them, however, bring for- 
ward convincing arguments, that Pausanias entered 
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the city by this gate, and not by the Dipylum, as 
Wordsworth and Curtius supposed, nor by a gate 
between the Hill of the Nymphs and the Dipylum 
as Boss has more recently maintained. (Ross, in 
Kmistblatt, 1837, No. 93.) 

4:^ The MeUtian Gate {at TlitXai), 

at the SW. corner of the city, so called from the 
demus Melite, to which it led. Just outside tliis 
gate were the Cimonian sepulchres, in which Thucy- 
dides, as well as Cimon, was buried. In a hill ex- 
tending westwards from the western slope of the 
Museium, on the right hanlc of the Ilissus, Porch- 
hammer (p. 347) discovered two great sepulchres, 
hewn out of the rock, which he supposes to be the 
Cimonian tombs. The valley of the Ilissus was here 
called Coele (KotAij), a name applied as well to the 
district within as without the Melitian Gate. ' This 
appears from a passage in Herodotus (vi. 103), who 
says that Cimon was buried before the city at the end 
of the street called did KoiAxyr, by wdiich he clearly 
means a street of this name within the city. Other 
authorities state that the Cimonian tombs were si- 
tuated in the district called Coele, and near the Me- 
litian Gate. (Marcelliii. Vit. Time, §§ 17, 32, 55: 
Anonym. Vit. Time, sub fin.; Pans. i. 23. § 9 ; Plut. 
Chn. 4, 19.) 

Muller erroneously placed the Peiraic Gate on the 
I NE. side of the city. 

I On the southern side: — 

I 5, The Itonian Gate (at ’Iraiulai not far 

from the Ilissus, and leading to riialernm. The 
name of tliis gate is only mentioned in the Platonic 
I dialogue named Axioclms (c. 1), in which Axioclm.s 
is said to live near this gate at the monument of tlie. 
Amazon; but that this gate led toPhalerum is dear 
from Pausanias, who, in conducting his reader into 
Athens fi*oin Phalerum, says that "the monumcmt of 
Antiope (the Amazon) stood just within the gate. 
(Paas. i. 2. § 1.) 

On the eastern side: — 

6. The Gate of DiocJiaree {at Aiox<^povs UhXai) 
leading to the Lyceium, and near the fcTuntaiii of 
Panops. (Strab. ix, p. 397; Hesycli. s. v, Xldm^,) 

7. The Piomeian Gate (at AApeiai riuAat), N. 
of the preceding, leading within the city to tlio 
derails Diomeia, and outside to the Cynosarges, 
(Steph. B. 6*. VP, Aid^eice, Kvy6aapyss\ Diog. Laert. 
vi. 13; Plut. Them, 1.) 

On the northern side : — 

8. The Her ian Gate (at "Upiai IloAai), or the 
Gate of the Dead, so called from ^pia, a place of 
sepulture. (Harpocrat. s. v.) The site of this gate 
is uncertain; but it may safely be placed on the 
north of the city^ since the burial place of Athens 
was in the outer Cerameieus. 

9. The Acharnian Gate (at ^Kxapvucal IIuAat, 
Hcsych. a. v.), leading to Achamae. 

10. The Equestrian Gate (at IwirdSes HiiAat, 
Plut. Vit. X Otmt p, 849, c.), the position of 
which is quite uncertain. It is placed by Leake 
and others on the westera side of the city, but by 
Kiepert on the NE., to the north of tlie Diomeian 
Gate. 

11. The Gate of Aegeus (at Alyeas JJvXai, 
Plut. Thes, 12), also of uncertain site, is placed by 
Muller on the eastern side; but, as it appears from 
I’lutarch (1. c.) to have been in the neighbourhood of 
the Olympieium, it would appear to have been in 
the southern wall. 

There were several other gates in the Walls of 
tlie Asty, the names of which ai*e imlcnown 

s 4 
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YIL Gen’kiiai. Appeaiiaxce of the City, 

• Houses, Stheets. Watek, &c. 

The first appearance of Athens was not pleasing 
to a sti'jinger. liicaearclius, •who visited the citv in 
tiic fhiirili century befra-e the Cliristian era, describes 
it “ as (lusty anti not well sopi^lied witli water; badly 
laid (‘Ut <ai account of its antis|uity; tlie majority of 
the Iiouf.es mean, and only a few good.’* He adds 
that ‘‘ a stranger, at the first view, might doubt if 
this is Athens; l)ut after a sliort time he would find 
that it wa-'.” (Dicaearcli. Bios 'EAXddos, init,, 
p. 14D, ed. I'lihr.) The streets 'were narrow and 
crooked; and the mt'aiiness of tlie private hoitses 
formed a striking contrast to the magnificence of the 
public buildings. Xone of the houses appear to 
liavtt been, of any great height, and the upper stories' 
often projected overtiie.streets.. Themistociesand Ari- 
steides, though authorised by the Areiopagus, could 
Jjartiiy prtu’eiit people from building over the streets, 
'i’iie houses were, for the most part, constructed 
either of a fi time-work of wood, or of unburnt bricks 
dried ’hi tin* open air. (Xeii. J/m. iii. I. § 7 ; Pint, 
11; llir!:, Buukunst tkr Altan, p. 143.) Tlse 
front towards tiie street rarely liud any windows, and 
was usnaiiy nothing but a curtaiii wall, covered with a 
coating of plaster (/cta^ia/,ia; Deni, de Ord, liap. p. 
175; Pint. Comp. Arid, ct Cat-. 4) ; though occa- 
sionally this outer wall was relieved by some orna- 
ment, as in the ea.-.eof p]iocioij'.s house, of which the 
front was ad'.jrned with copper tilings, (Piut.P/ma. 
IS; Beeki^r, C/iarildi'tf, vul i. p. IDS.) What Ho- 
race laiid itf the primitive worlhic.s of his own country, 
will a]jply with .still greater justice to the Atheniiiixs 
during their most fiourishing pejjod: — 

“ Privatus illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnuin.’’ 

fltlurc, voL ii. p. 98), It was not till the Mace- 
ditiiian period, w'licn public sjdrit had decayed, that 
the Atlieiiinns, no longer .salislied ivith participating 
ill the grandeur of the .stjite, began to erect hand- ■ 
some jirivate hoiLses, ‘‘ ponnerly,” says Demo- j 
stheiies, the republic Inul abundiuit wealth, but no ' 
individual raistai liiinself above the multitude. ^ If any 
<iue of us could now see the houses of Tliemistocles, 
Aristeidcs, Cimon, or the famous men of. those days, 
lie would jKirceive that they ■were not more magni- 
ticent than the hoinses of ordinary persons; 'while the 
buildings of the .state are of such iiinnber and mag- 
nitude that they cannot be surpassed;’* and after- 
■wards he complains that the statesmen d his time 
const meted houses, which exceeded the public build- 
ings in magnitude. (Dem. c. Aridocr. p. 689, 
0/j/uth. iii. ijp. 35, 36 ; B'dckh, FuhL Econ. of 
Athens, p,G4, .-iCq., 2nd ed.; Becker, Churkkks,yolA. 

p. 188.) 

The insiginficance of the Athenian houses is 
.‘'loiwii by the small prices which they fetched. 
Bbekh p. GG) has collected numerous instances 
from the orators. I’heir prices vary from the low 
.sum of 3 or 5 ininas (12f. 3s. 9d and 20if. 6s. Sd.) 
to 120 minus (487/. lOs.); and 50 ininas (203/. | 
2s. G^/,) .^eem to Ijxive been regarded ;xs a considerable | 
smu for the purchase of a house. ! 

.ithen.s was inferiur to Ituine hi the pavement of 
its stri'cis, its siwvers, and its supply of -water. “ The j 
<1 recks,'’ says ytra!)o(v. p. 235), ‘Mn building their 
cities, attended chiehy to beauty and fortification, 
haiboiir.'^, and a fertile soil. TJie Homans,, on the 
other liand, providi-d, what the others neglected, the 
lavement of the street:!, a isupply uf -^lYateJ^ and coin- 
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inon sewere.” This account must be taken with 
some motlifieations, as 'we are not to .suppose that 
Athens Wiis totally unprovided -(.vith tlie.se public 
conveniences. It would appear, however, that few 
of the streets w’ere paved; and the scavengers did 
not keep them clean, even in dry weather. The city 
wvas not lighted (Becker, ChariJeks, vol. ii. p. 2ii); 
and in the of gVristophane.s we have an 

amusing jiictnre of a party at night picking tlieir 
way throngii tlie mud, by the aid of a lantern 
( I esp. 248) : and during a period of dry •weather, 
as further appears fmm tlieir own remarks. It 
would seeim, from several pns.sages in Aristophanes, 
that Athens -was as dirty as the filthiest towns of 
southern Europe in the pre.-^ent day; and that her 
places of public resort, the }mrlieu.s of her sacred 
edifices more especially, were uuioiig the chief reposi- 
tories of evei7 kind of nuisance. (Aristsjph. Pint. 
1183, seq., Nnh. 1384 , .scip, Eedes. 320, seq., Ivs/a 
394; from Hiire, vcl. ii. p. 46 .) 

We have not much information respecting tlie 
supply of water at A.thens. Dicaearchiis, as we have 
alreiuiy seen, says that the city -was dc^fciegit in tiiis 
first necessary of life. There was only one source of 
good: drinking water, namely, the celebrated tbiiutain, 
called Callirhoij or Enneaerunus, of which we shall 
speak below. Tiiose who lived at a di.stancc from 
this fountain obtained their drinking water from 
wells,, of w'hich there was a considerable number at 
Athens, . " (Paus. i. 14. § 1.) There were otiuu* 
fountains in Athens, and Faiisaiiias ineniion.s two, 
both issuing from the hill of the Acropoli.s, one in the 
cavern sacred to Apollo ami Pan, and another in tlio 
temple of Aesculapius; but tluy both probably be- 
longed to those springs of water unfit for drinking, 
but suited to domestic purpo.se.-^, to which Vitruvius 
(viii. .3) ailudcfs. Tiie water obtained from tlie soil 
of Athens itself is impregnated with saline pai-deles. 
It is, however, very improbable that so jiopulous a 
city as Athens was limited for its su};ply of drinkable 
water to the single fountain of CalllrJuje. We still 
find traces in the city of water-courses (hZ'fiop^oai) 
channelled in the rock, and tliey are inenlioned by 
the Attic ■writers, (Aristoph. Acharn. 922, &c.) 
Even as early as the time of Themi.stocles there 
were j)ublie officers, -who had the superinteiidenee of 
the supply of water (emcrTaTal rcav uodraaq Pint, 
Them. Zl^, It may reasonably be concluded that 
the city obtained a supply of wuiter by conduits from 
distant sources. Leake ob.sen'es, “ Modern Athens 
Wits not many years ago, and possibly may still be, 
supplied from twm reservoirs, situated near the junc- 
tion of the Eridaiius and IIis.sus. Of the.se reser- 
voirs one was the receptacle of a subterraneous 
conduit from the foot of Mt. Hymettiis; the other, of 
one of the Gephi.ssu.s iit the foot of IHt. Penteliciim. 
This conduit, which may be traced to tlie north of 
Atnheldpiko, in proceeding from thence by Kata 
Marusi to Kifisia., where a series of holes give air 
to a canal, which is detp in the ground, nniy possibly 
be a work of republican times. One of the.se in par- 
ticular • is seen about midway between Athens and 
Kifsia, and where two branches of the aqueduct 
seem to have united, after having cunductod water 
from two or more fountains in the streams which, 
flowing from Parnes, Pentelicum, and the inter- 
mediate ridge, form the Cepliissus.” Among the 
other favours •which Hadrian conferred upon Athens 
was the construction of an aqueduct, of which the 
whole city probably reaped the benefit, though nomi- 
nally intended only fur the quarter called after his 
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own name. There stood in the time of Stuart, at 
the foot of the south-eastern extremity of Mt. Xyca- 
bettiis, the remains of an arch, which was part of 
tiie frontispiece of a reservoir of this aqueduct. The 
piers of some of the arches of this aqueduct are still 
extant, particularly to the eastward of the village of 
l)ervisk~agu, fire or six miles to the north of Athens. 
(Leake, p. .202, and Appendix XIIL, On the 
Supply of Water at Athens.") 

VIIL Topography of the Acropolis or Folis. 

The Acropolis, as we have already remarked, is a 
square craggy rock, rising abruptly about 150 feet, 
witli a fiat .summit of about 1,000 feet from east to 
west, by 500 feet broad from north to south. It is 
inaccessible on all sides, except the west, where it is 
ascended by a steep slope. It was at one and the 
same time the fortress, the sanctuary, and the mu- 
seum of the city. Although the site of the original 
city, it had ceased to be inhabited frour the time of 
tlie Persian wars, and was appropriated to the wor- 
sliip of Atljcna and the other guardian deities of the 
city. It was one great sarictuaiy, and is therefore 


called by Aristophanes Marov ^AkpSttoKiv^ Uphv 
^eptcvps, (^Jjysistr. 482; comp. Dorn. de Fals, Leg. 
p. 428, o^/CTTjs iepds rfis ’A/<:poTr4A.€<5DS.) By 
the artists of the age of Pericles its platform was 
covered with the master-pieces of ancient art, to 
which additions eoiitinued to be made in succeeding 
ages. The sanctuary thus became a museum ; and 
in order to form a proper idea of it, we must imagine 
the summit of the rock stripped of every thing ex- 
cept temples and statues, the whole forming one vast 
composition of architecture, sculp>ture, and painting, 
the dazzling whiteness of the marble relieved by 
brilliant colours, and glittering in the transparent' 
clearness of the Athenian atmosphere. It was here 
that Art achieved her greatest tiiuniphs; and though 
in the present day a scene of desolation and ruin, its 
ruins are some of the most precious reliques of the 
ancient world. 

The Acropolis stood in the centre of tlie city. 
Hence it was the heai-t of Athens, as Athens ^v^ls 
the heart of Greece (Aidst. Panath. i. p. 99, Tebb); 
and Pindar no doubt alluded to it, when he speaks 
of dcTTSOS o/u.(pa\os ^voeis ij/ rats kpats ^ASdvaLs, 
(Frag. p. 225, Dissen.) It was to this sacred rock 



that the magnificent procession of the I^anathenaic 
festival took place once in four years. The chief 
olyeot of this procession was to cany the Peplus, or 
embroidered roi.^e, of Athena to her temple on the 
Acropolis. (J)ict. of A7it. art. Pmathenaea.') In 
connection with this subject it is important to dis- 
tinguish between tlie three different Athenas of the 
Acropolis. (Schol. ad Arisiid. p. 320, Bindorf.) The 
first was the Athena Polias, the most ancient of all, 
made of olive ivood, and said to have fallen from 
heaven; its .sanctuary W’as tlie Erechtheium. The 
second was the Atiiena of the Parthenon, a statue of 
ivory and gold, the work of Plieidias, The third 
was the Athena Promachus, a colossal statue of 
bronze, also the work of Pheidias, standing erect, 
with helmet, sj)ear, and shield. Of these three sta- 
tues we shall speak more fully hereafter; but it 
must be borne in mind that the Peplus of the Pa- 
nathenaic procession was earned to the ancient sta- 
tue of Athena Polias, and not to the Athena of the 
Parthenon. (Wordsworth, p. 123, seq.) 

The throe goddesses are alluded to in the follow- 
ing remarkable pas.sages of the Knights (1165, seq.) 
of Aristophanes, which we subjoin, with Words- 
worth’s comments ; — 


KA. l^oh <l>4p<a croL tt/i'Sc pLaQi(rK7}if iytb. 

AAA, eyct} pvarlXas ix^p.variK7ifJL,4vas 

VTth rris bmv ry eM^pavrivy.* 

AH. &>s jxSjap dp' S worvia, rhp ddKJvXov 
KA. 4y(b 6’ iTPos ye 7r'i(rLVOv ^al KaX6p. 

4r6pvve S’ avB' y TlaKXds 7) UvXaipdxos.'f 
AAA. S) A^,a’ ivapyuts y ®e6s cr' eTnerKOTrety 

/cat vvp vTTcpex^i- cov x^rpav (^copov rXeav. 
KA. rovrl repaxos rovdeoKep 7 } ^okeencrTpdrr]. 
AAA. 7} 5’ o€pipoTra.rpa f iepOop 4 k ^(cpov Kpeas 
' Kal xdXiKos rjpvcr^pou re Kal yarrpds r6pov. 
AH. Ka\S>s y' eTroiriae rod Treirkov peppypePT).'^ 


* I e. The chryselephantine statue of the god- 
dess in the Parthenon, the hands of which were 
of ivory. 

f i, e. The bronze colo.ssal statue of Athena Pro- 
maclms, standing near the Propylaea (UvAaipaxos). 
Her sliield and .‘^pear are here ludicrously converted 
into a ropvpT}. Her gigantic foim is ex- 

pre.ssed by virepexu. 

J i. e. The Athena Polias in the Erechtheium i 
this line is a convincing proof that the Peplus was 
dedicated to her. 
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I. Walls of the Acropolis. 

Being a cihuld, the Acropolis was fortified, Tlie 
ancient fortifications are ascribed to the Pelasgians, 
who are said to have levelled the summit of the 
rcMdc. and to luive built a wall around it, called the 
Ikdasfic Wall or Fortress. {UeXacrytKhv t€?xos, 
Herod. V. 64 ; rFix^aaa HekapyiKhv, Callimach. ap. 
Srhol. ml A ^'Isttph. A v. 832 ; Ileciitaeus, Herod. 
vi. 137; ^Ivrsllus, up. iJionjjs. i. 28; Oleideraus, 
ap. Sind, s, uv. dreSa, The approach on 

the western side was protected by a system of works, 
coinprelicnding nine gates, hence called hrm-Kvkov 
rh Uskaayudu. (Cleidem. 1. c.) These fortifica- 
lions were sufiieiently strong to defy the Spartans, 
Vv’hen the Peiftistratidae took refuge in the Acropolis 
(HtM'od. V. 64, 65); but after the expulsion of the 
family of tlie despot, it is not improbable that they 
were partly dismantled, to prevent any attempt to 
restore tlie funner state of things, since the seizure 
of the citadel was always the first step towards the 
establishment of despotism in a Greek state. When 
Xerxes attacked the Acropolis, its chief fortifications 
consistcfd of palisades and other works constructed of 
wourl. The Persians took up their position on the 
Arciojiagus, which was op 2 iO':ite the western side of 
tlie Aenp'dis, jnst ns the Amazons had done when 
tliey attai‘kcil the city of Cecrops. (Aesch- Fum. 
itWh se.j.) From the Areiojjjigiis the Persians dis- 
ci largcni Iiot missiles agaiiist the wot>den defences, 
wiiicii soon took tiro and Nvere consumed, thus leav- 
ing the road on the western side ojicn to the enemy, 
'idle garrison kept them at bay by rolling down 
largtj stones, os they attempted to ascend the road ; 
and the Persians only obtained possession of the 
citadel by scaling the precipitous rock on the north- 
ern side, close by the teinjilo of Aglaurus. (Herod, 
viii 52, 53.) It w'ouhl s(‘cm to follow from this 
narrative that the edaborate system of w'orks, with 
its nine gates on the western side, could not have 
been in e.vistence at this time. After the capture of j 
the Acropolis, the Persians set fire to all the build- 
ings up.m it; and when they nsited Athens in the 
following year, they destroyed w'hatever remained of 
the walls, or houses, or temples of Athens. (Herod. 
Tin. 53, ix. 93.) 

The foundations of the ancient w'alls no doubt re- 
mained, and the name of Pelusplc continued to be 
apfdied to a part of the fortifications down to the 
latest times. Aristophanes (Av. 832) speaks of 
rfis 'izSkioas rh Tlekapytkor, wdilch the Scholiast ex- 
jilains as the “ Pelargic W'lill on the Acropolis;” and 
Pausanias (i. 28. § 3) says that the Acrojxilis was 
surrounded by the Pelasgians with w'alls, except on 
the side fortified by Cinion. We have seen, however, 
froni Ollier authorities that tlic Pelasgians fortified 
the whole hill; and tlie remark of Pausanias pro- 
bably f)}i]y means that in his time the northeinr wall 
was cal lot! the Pela>gie, and the southern the Cimo- 
iiian. (Coni]t, Pint. Cim. 13.) When the Athe- 
iiian.s ivtunied to their city after its occupation by 
the Persians, tliey eomnienced the restoration of the 
■wall,', of the Acn>polis, as wmH as of those of the Asty ; 
ami there can be little doiiiit that tlie northern wall 
had bee*!! relmilt, when Cdnion comjdeted the southern 
wall twelve years after the retreat of the Persians. 
The re.-toratitui uf the northern wall may be ascribed 
ti> T]ic*iViist(K*Ies; for though called apparently the 
Pciusgie wall, its remains show th.at the greater part 
of it was of more recent origin. In the middle of it 
we find courscvs of masonry, formed of pieces of Boric 
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columns and entablature; and as we know from 
Thucydides (i. 93) that the laiins of former build- 
ings were much employed in rebiiilding the walls 
of the Asty, -we may conclude that the same was 
the case in rebuilding tliose of the Acropolis. 

The Pehspictmi signified not only a portion of the 
wahsof the Acropolis, but also a space of ground below 
the latter (rb TLekacryiKov Kakovp^uov rh vTrh r^v 
’A^cpdTToAiv, Time. ii. 17.) That it was not a wall 
is evident from the account of Thucydides, who says 
that an oracle had enjoined tliat it should reinahi 
uninhabited; but that it was, notwithstanding this 
prohibition, built upon, in consequence of tiie'liiiin- 
ber of peojde who flocked into Athens at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war. Lucian (Pis- 
eator. 47) represcfiits a person sitting iqjoii the 
wall of the Acropdis, and letting down liis hook to 
angle for philosoidiers in the Pelasgicum. This sjjot 
is said to have been originally inhabited by tlie Pe- 
lasgians, who fortified the Acrojvolis, and from whicli 
they were expelled because they fdotted against the 
Atlieniaiis. (SclioL ad Tkuc. ii. 17 ; PJnlocliorus, 
ap. Schol. ad Lucian. Cafapl. 1 ; Paus. i. 2S. § 3.) 
It is placed by Leake and must other authorities at 
the north-western angle of the Acropolis. A recent 
traveller remarks th.at “ the story of the Pelasgic 
settlement under the north side of the Acropolis iii- 
e’vfitably rises before us, when W'e see the black shade 
always falling upon it, as over an accursed spot, in 
contrast with the bright gleam of sunshine which 
always seems to invest the Acropolis itself; and 
w’'e can imagine how naturally tl* gloom of tlie steep 
precipice would conspire with tlie remembrance of 
an accursed and hateful race, to make the Athenians 
I dread the spot.” (Stanley, Class. Mus. voL i, p. 53.) 

' The rocks along the northern side of the Acropolis 
were called the Long Bocks (Mairpaf), a name under 
wdiieh they are frequently mentioned in the Ion of 
Euripides, in connection with the grotto of Pan, and 
the sanctuary of Aglaurus: 

%vBa vpocriA^^ovs Tvirpas 
naAXdbos* vid 'rys *A6’pvai(i}v x0orbs* 
MaKpas Kakovai y^s dmfcres ’ArBlBos. 

(Eiirip. /o«., 11, seq.; comp. 296, 506, 953, 1413.) 
This name is explained by the fact tliat the length of 
the Acropolis is much greater than its ^vidth ; but it 
might have been given with equal |)ropriety to the 
rocks on the southern side. The reason why the south- 
ern rocks had not the same name appeal's to liave 
been, that the rocks tin the norlhern side could be seen 
from tlie greater part of tlie Athenian plain, and from 
almost all the demi of Mt. Fames ; while those on 
the southern side w'ere only visible from the small 
and more undulating district boUveen Hyniettus, the 
Long Walls, and the sea. In the city itself the rucks 
of tlie Acropolis W'ere for the most part ccfncealed 
from view by houses and public buildings. (Foreli- 
hammer, p. 3G4, seq.) 

The surface of the Acrojiulis appears to have been 
divided into platforms, communicating with one an- 
other by steps. Upon these platforms stood the 
temples, sanctuaries, or monuments, which occujtied 
all the .summit. Before proceeding to describe tlie 
monuments of the Acropolis, it will be adviseable to 
give a description of the present condition of the 
walls, and of the recent excavations on the jilatform 
of the rock, for which we are indebted to Mr. Pen- 
rose's imjiortant work. (An Investigation of the 
Principles of Athenian Arohitectu/rCj by F. C. Pen- 
rose; Loudon, 1851.) 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE ACROPOLIS AND THE IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


A A. Southern or Cimonian 
Wah. 

B B . N orth ern or Pelasgic 
Wall. 

1. Parthenon. 

2. Erechthelum, 

3. Propylaea. 

4. Temple of Nike Apte- 
ros: beneath Temple of 
Ge Curotrophus and De- 
ineter Chloe. 


5. Pedestal of the Statue 
ofAgrippa. 

6. Quadriga. 

7. Statue of Athena Pro- 
ma hus. 

8. Gjgnntomachia. 

9. Temp e of Rome and 
Augustus. 

10. Temple of Artemis 
Brauronia. 


11. Odeiiim of Herodes or 
Rpgilla. 

12. Dionysiac Theatre. 

13. Odeium of Pericles. 

14. Stoa Eumeneia. 

15. Grave of Talus or Ga- 
las. 

16. Eleusinium. 

17. Aglaurium. 

18. Grotto of Pan. 


19 Pelasgicum. 

20. Asclepieiurn. 

21. Temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemus. 

22. Temple of Themis. 

23. Grave of Hippolytus. 

24. Statues of Harmudius 
and Aristogeiton. 

25. Altar of the Twelve 
Gods. 


On the ascent to the Acropolis from the modem 
town oiir first attention is called to the angle of the 
Hellenic wall, west of the northern wing of the Pro- 
pylaea. It is probable that this wall formed the 
exterior defence of the Acropolis at this point. Fol- 
lowing this wall northwards, we come to a bastion, 
built about the year 1822 by the Oreek general 
Odysseus to defend an ancient well, to wiiich there 
is access within the bastion by an anli< 3 ;ue passage 
and stairs of some length cut in tlie rock. Turning 
eastwards round the corner, we come to two caves, 
one of which is supposed to have been dedicated to 
Pan; in these caves are traces of tablets let into the 
rock. Leaving these caves we come to a large 
biitfcre.ss, after winch the wall runs upon the edge 
of the nearly vertical rock. On passing round a 
salient angle, where is a small buttress, we find a 
nearly straight line of wall for about 210 feet; tlien 
a short bend to the south-east; afcerw'ards a further 
straight I’each for about 120 feet, nearly parallel to 
tlie fbmier. These two lines of waill contain the re- 
mains of Doric columns and entablatare, to whieli 
reference ha.s already been made. A mediaeval 
buttress about 100 feet from the angle of the Erech- 
theium forms the termination of this second reach of 
wall. From hence to the north-east angle of the 
Acropolis, wiicre there is a tower apparently Turkish, 
occur stwerai large square stoncKS, which also aj)pear 
to Inive belonged to some early temple. The wall, 
into which these, as well as the before mentioned 
fragments, are built, seems to be of Hellenic origin. 
The eastern face of the wall appears to have been 
entirely built in the !Middle Ages on the old founda- 
tions. At the south-east angle we find the Hellenic 
masonry of the Southern or Cimonian w^all. At this 
spot 29 courses remain, making a height of 45 feet. 
Westward of tins point the wmll has been almost 


entirely cased in mediaeval and recent times, and i .5 
further supported by 9 buttresses, which, as W'ell as 
those on the north and east sides, appear to be me- 
diaeval, But the Hellenic masonry of the Cimonian 
wall can he traced all along as far as the Propylaea 
under the casing. The south-west reach of the 
Heilenic wall terminates westwards in a solid tower 
about 30 feet high, which is surmounted by the 
temple of Nike Apteros, described below. This 
tower commanded the unshielded side of any troops 
approaching the gate, which, there is good reason to 
believe, was in the same position as the present en- 
trance. After passing through the gate and proceed- 
ing northwards underneath the west face of the tower, 
we come to the Propylaea. The effect of emerging 
from the dark gate and narrow passage to the mag- 
nificent marble staircase, 70 feet broad, surmounted 
by the Propylaea, must have been exceedingly grand. 
A small portion of the ancient Pelasgic wall still re- 
mains near the south-east angle of the southern wing 
of the Propylaea, now occupied by a lofty mediaeval 
tower. After passing tlie gateways of the Propylaea 
we come upon the area of the Acropolis, of which con- 
siderably more tlinn half has been excavated under 
the^ an.spices of the Greek government. Uiion enter- 
ing the enclo.sure of the Acropolis the colossal statue 
of Athena Promaclms was seen a little to the left, 
and the Parthenon to the right; both offering angular 
views, according to the usual cu.stom of the Greeks 
in arranging the approaches to their public buildings. 
The road leading upwards in the direction of the 
Parthenon is slightly \vorked out of tlie rock ; it is 
at first of considerable breadth, and afterwards be- 
comes narrower. On the right hand, as we leave 
the Propylaea, and on the road it.solf, are traces of 
5 votive altars, one of which is dedicated to Athena 
Hygieia. Fui*thcr on, to the left of the road, is the 
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site of the statue of Athena Promacliiis. Korth- 
wards of this statue, we come to a staircase close to 
the ediL^^e of the rock, partly built, partly cut out, 
leading to the grotto of Aglaurus. This staircase 
passes downwards through a deep cleft in the rock, 
nearly parallel in its direction to the outer wall, and 
opening out in the face of the cliff a little below its 
foundation. In the year 1845 it w’as possible to 
creep into this passage, and ascend into the Acropolis; 
hilt since that time the entrance has been closed 
up. Close to the Parthenon the original soil was 
formed of made gi'oiind in three layers of chips of 
stone; the lowest being of the rock of the Acropolis, 
the next of Fentelie marble, and the uppermost of 
PeirUic stone. In the extensive excavation made to 
the east of the Parthenon there was found a numl^er 
of drums of columns, in. a more or less perfect state, 
some much sliattci*ed, others apparently rough from 
the <]uany, otiiers partly worked and discarded in 
consequence of some defect in the material. The . 
gromid about them was strewed with marble chips; 
and some sculptors'' tools, and jars eonUiining red 
colour were found with them. In front of the ' 
eastern portico of the Partlienon we find consider- i 
able teniains of a level ])latJurin, ])artly of smoothed , 
rock, and partly of PeirUic paring. Horth of 
this platform is the highest p»art of the Acropolis. I 
Westwards of this spt*t we arrive at the area be- 
tween tlu' Parthenon and Ereehthoium, which slopes 
from the finner to the latter. Kear the Parthenon 
is a small well, or rather mouth of a cistern, exca- | 
vnted in the rot*k, which may have been supplied ' 
with water from tlie roof of the temple. Close to 
the south, or Caryatid portico of the Ercchtheium, 
is a small levelled area on which was probably | 
placed one of the nuiiiy altars or statues siinuunding | 
that temple. 

Before quitting the gcneiul plan of the Acropolis, ; 
Jilr. reijrose calls attention to the remarkable ab- 
sence of parallelism among the several buildings. 

“ Except the Propylaea and Partlienon, which were 
prliapis intended to bear a definite relation to one 
another, no two are parallel. This a^piimetria is 
productive of very great beauty; for it not only 
obviates the dry uniformity of too many parallel 
lines, but also produces exquisite varieties of light 
and shade. One of the most liappy instances of this 
latter effect is in the temple of IS ike Apteros, in front 
of the southern wing of the Propylaea. The facade 
of tills temple and pedestal of Agrippa, which is op- 
posite to it, remain in shade tor a considerable time 
after the front of the Propylaea has been lighted up; 
and they gradually receive every variety of light, 
until the sun is sufficiently on the decline to shine 
nearly equally on all the westeim faces of the entire 
group.” 3Ir. Penrose observes that a similar want 
of parallelism in the separate parts is found to obtain 
in several of the finest' mediae^'al structures, and 
may conduce in some degree to the beauty of the 
maguificent Piazza of St. hlarc at Tenice, 

2. The Propylaea, 

The road up tlic western slope of the Acropolis 
led from the agora, and wus paved with slabs of 
Pentelie marble. (Ross, in the Kumtblatt^ 1836, 
Ko. 60.) At the summit of the rock Pericles 
caused a magnificent building to be coiistracted, 
which might serve as a suitable entrance (Upowti- 
Aaia) to tli.e wunderfiil works of architecture and 
sculpture within; — 
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di' teal yap avQiyvvpLiyonv xpotpos rCojf 
. . Upo'/rvXaiwy, 

rais apx^^oiatj, 

Kol baupaarvUs mi •woKvtp.vois^tp^: d Kkums A%os 
ivOlKsZ ■ ■ 

(Aristoph. 1326.) 

The Propylaea were considered one of the master- 
pieces of Athenian art, and are mentioned along with 
the Parthenon iis the great architectural glriry of 
the Periclean age. (Dein. c, Androt. p. 597, Ih'iske; 
Philostr. VU, A poll ii. 5.) When Epamiimndas 
was urging the Thebans to rival the glory of Atlaais, 
he told them tliat they must uproot the Propylioai 
of the Atheuiau Acropolis, and plant them in tVuut 
of the Gadmean citadel. (Aescli. de Fals. Ley. p. 
279, Reiske.) 



' GROUND FL.\jr OF" THE PROPYLAEA. 

A. Pinacotheca. B. Temple of Nike Apteros. 

C. Pedestal of Agrippa 

The architect of the Propylaea was Mnesides. It 
was commenced in the archoiisliip of Eutiiyiiienes, 

B. o. 437, and tvas completed in the short space of 
five years. (Plut. Perkl. 13.) It cost 2000 ta- 
lents (Harpocrat. s, u. TlpoTrhKma\ or 460,000/. 
The building was constructed, entirely of Pciitelic 
marble, and covered the whole of tlie western end of 
the Acropolis, which was 168 feet in breadtli. The 
central part of the building consisted of tw'o D-'.ric 
hexastyle porticoes, covered with a roof of white 
marble, which attracted the particular notice of 
Pausanias (i. 22. § 4). Of these porticoes the 
western faced the city, and the eastern the interior of 
the Acropolis; the latter, owing to the rise of the 
ground, being higher than the former. They were 
dirided into two unequal halves by a wail, pierced 
by five gates or doors, by wdiich the Acropolis uvas 
entered. Tlie western portico was 43 feet in depth, 
and the eastern .about half this depth ; and they were 
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called Propylaea from tlieir forming a vestitule to 
the five gates or doors just mentioned Each poidico 
or vestibule consisted of a front of six fluted Doric 
columns, supporting a pediment, the columns being' 
4^ feet in diameter, and nearly 29.feet in height. 
Of the five gates the one in the centre was the 
largest, and was equal in breadth to the space be- 
tween the two central columns in the poiiico in front. 
It was by this gate that the carriages and horsemen 
entered the Acropolis, and the marks of the clianot- 
wlieels worn in the rock are still fusible. The doors 
on either side of the central one were much smaller 
both in height and breadth, and designed for the 
adnnssion of foot passengers only. The roof of the 
western portico was supported by tw’o iws of three 
Ionic columns each, between which was the road to 
the central gate. 

The central part of the building which w’c have 
been describing, Was 58 feet in breadth, and conse- 
quently did not cover the whole width of the rock; 
the remainder was occupied by two wings, wliich 
projected 26 feet in front of the western portico. 
Each of these wings was built in the form of Doric 
temples, and cominuniicated with the adjoining angle 
of the great portico. In the northern wing (on the 
left hand to a person ascending the Acropolis) a 
porch of 12 feet in depth conducted into a chamber 
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of 35 feet by 30, usually called the PimcotJiecaj 
from its walls being covered with paintings (ohevj^aa 
Pans. i. 22. § 6). The southern wing 
(on the right hand to a person ascending the Acro- 
polis) consisted only of a preh or open gallery of 
26 fret by 17, which did not concluct into any 
chamber behind. On the western front of this 
southern wing stood the small temple of Nike Apte- 
ros (N'iK 7 }*'Airr€pos)j tlie Wingless Victory. (Paus. 
2 , 22. § 4.) The spot occupied by this temple com- 
mands a wide prospect of the sea, and it was here 
that Aegeus is said to have w^atched his son’s re- 
turn from Crete. (Paus. 1. c,) From tliis pait of 
the rock he threw himself, when he saw the black 
sail on the mast of Theseus. Later writers, in order 
to account for the name of the Aegaean sea, relate 
that Aegeus threw himself from the Acropolis into 
the sea, which is three miles off. 

There are still considerable remains of the Pro- 
pylaea. The eastein portico, together wuth the ad- 
jacent parts, was thrown down about 1656 by an 
explosion of gunpowder which had been deposited in 
that place; but the inner wall, with its five gate- 
ways, still exists. The northern wing is tolerably 
perfect; but the southern is almost entirely destroyed ; 
two columns of the latter are seen imbedded in the 
adjacent walls of the mediaeval tower. 



THIS PROPYLAEA RESTORED- 


A. Pinnenthera. D. Road leading to the central en- F. Hall corresponding to the Piua- 

B. Tenn le of Nike Apteros. trance. cotheca, 

C. Pedestal of Agrippa, E. Central entrance. 


T/ie Temple of Nike Apteros requires a few 
words. In the time of Pericles, Nike or Victory w’as 
figured as a young female with golden wings (Nl/t?? 
vireTCLi 'WT^pvyoiv Aristoph. Av. 574); 

but. the more ancient statues of the goddess are said 
to have been without W'iiigs. (SchoL ac? Aristoph, 
L c,) Kike Apteros was identified with Athena, and 
was ealied Kike Athena. (Nifcrj ’Adrjm, Hediodor. 
ap, IlarpocrciL Siiid. s. v.) Standing as she did at 
the exit from the Acropolis, lier aid was naturally 
implored by persons starting on a dangerous enter- 
prise. (Ni/n? t’ *A6dva iloAias, ^ crd^ei p ael^ 
Soph. Fkiloct. 134.) Hence, the opponents of Ly- 
sistrata, upon roacliing the top of the ascent to the 
Acropolis, invoke Nike (Seorwoiva NIkt? ^vyy^vov)^ 
before whose temple they were standing. (Aristoph. 
Lysistr.Zl^if from Wordsworth, p. 107, seq.) This 
tenqde was still in existence when Spon and Wheler 


rfsited Athens in 1676; but in 1751 nothing re- 
mained of it blit some traces of the foundation and 
fragments of masonry lying in the neighbomhood of 
its former site. There were also found in a neigh- 
bouring wall four slabs of its sculptured frieze, wliidi 
are now in the British Museum. It seemed that 
this temple had perished utterly; but the stones of 
which it was built w'ere discovered in the excavations 
of the year 1835, and it has been rebuilt with the 
original materials under the ausjaces of Boss and 
Schaubert. The greater part of its frieze was also 
discovered at the same time. The temple now stands 
on its original site, and at a divstance looks very much 
like a new building, wfith its white marble columns 
and walls glittering in the sun. 

This temple is of class called Ampliipro- 
stylus Tetrastyhis, consisting of a cclla with four 
Ionic columns at either front, but with none on 
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tlie sides. It is raised npnii a stylobate of 3 feet, ' 
and is 27 feet in length from cast to west, and 
18 feet in breadth. The columns, including the 
base and the capital, are feet high, and the 
total height of the temple to the apex of the pedi- 
ment, including the stylobate, is 23 feet. The 
frieze, which runs round the wliole of the exterior of 
the buikling, is I foot 6 inches high, and is adorned 
with sculptures in high relief. It originally consisted 
of fourteen pieces of stone, of which twelve, or the 
fragments of twelve, now remain. Several of these 
arc so mutilated that it is difficult to make oat the 
subject ; but some of them, evidently represent a 
battle between Greeks and Persians, or other Oriental 
barbarians. It i.s supposed that the two long sides 
were occupied witli combats of horsemen, and that 
the western end represented a battle of foot soldiers, 
'i’lus building must have been erected after the battle 
of Salamis, sia 0 j it could not have escaped the Per- 
sians, when they destroyed every tMng 'upon the 
AcroiK)!!^; and the style of art show’s that it could 
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not tmve been later than the age of Pericles. But, 
as it is never mentioned among the buildings of this 
statesman, it is generally ascribed to Cimon, who 
probably built it at the same time as the southern 
wall of the Acropolis. Its scu]ptun\s ^Yere probably 
intended to commemorate the recpnt victories cT tlie 
Greeks over the .Persians. {.Die Akropolis voii 
Athen: 1 Abth. JOerTempd tier NiL'c AjMrus, von 
Boss, Schaiiberfe tmd Piausen, Berl. 1830; Leake, 
p. ,529, seq.) 

PedesUil of Agrippn. — On tlic western irmit of 
the northern wring of tlie Prujiylaea tljcrc stands at 
present a lofty pedestal, about 12 feet square and 27 
high, which supported .some fiiiiire or iigurcs, as is 
clear from the holes for stancliions on its summit 
Moreover we may conclude from the size of the pe- 
de.stal that the figure or figures on its summit were 
colossal or equestrian. Paiisania,>, in describing tlie 
Propylaea, speaks of the statucsof certain hoiveiiien, 
respecting wliich he was in doubt wriiether they were 
the sons of Xenophon, or made for the sake of orna- 
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meut (fs ^hrplTtuwA)\ and as in the next clause he 
proceeds to sjieak of the temple of Nike on the right 
hand (or southern wing) of the Propylaea, we may 
conclude that these statues stood in front of the 
northern wing. (Pans. i. 22. § 4.) Now, it ha® 
been well obsen’ed by Leake, that the doubt of Pau- 
sanias, as to the persons for whom the equestrian 
statues w’ere intended, could not have been sincere; 
and that, judging from his manner on other similar 
tceasions, wc may conclude that equestrian statues 
of Gryllus and Diodorus, the two sons of Xenophon, 
had been converted, by means of new inscriptions, 
into those of two Ibanaiis, whom Pausanias ha.s not 
named. This conjecture is confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion on the base, w'hich records the name of M, 
Agrip[*a in Ins third consuLsliip; and it maybe that 
the otiser Ibnnaii was Augustus himself, who was the 
eo! league of Agrip}>a in Ins third consuLsliip. It 
appears that both statues stood on the same pedestal, 
and accordingly they arc so represented in the accom- 
panying restoration of the Propylaea, 

3, The Parthenon, 

The Parthenon (napP€ra;jq i. o. the Yirgin''s 
lloiLsc) was liic great glory of tljo Acropolis, and the 


most perfect prodiieti.on of Grecian arclutecfure. It 
derived its name from its being the temple of Athena 
Parthenos QA.B'qva UdpB^vos)^ or Athena the Virgin, 
a name given to her as the invincible goddess of w'ar. 
It was also called ITecatomjiedos or Hecatompedon^ 
the Temple of One Hundred Feet, from its breadth 
('EArard^7re(/ov, sc. i/6<by, *E«:aTdp;7re5oF, Etym. M. 
p. 321, 21; Harpocrat. Suid. .«?. r.); and .sometimes 
Parthenon Ilecatompedos, (Pint. PerivL 13, de 
Glor. Aiken, 7.) It was built under the adminis- 
tration of Pericles, and W’as completed in b, c. 438. 
(Philochor. ap, Scliol. ad A^'istoph. Pac. 604.) V'e 
do not know’ wlien it was commenced ; but notwith- 
standing the rapidity with wliich all tlie w’orks of 
Pericles were executed (Fiut. L c.), its erection could 
not have occupied less than eight years, since the 
Propylaea cjccupied five. The architects, according 
to Plutarch (1. c.), were Callicrates and Ictinus : 
other writers generally mention Ictinus alone. (Strab. 
ix. p. 396 ; Pans. viii. 41. § 9.) Ictinus WTote a 
work upon the temple. (Vitruv. vii. Praef.) The 
general superintendence of tlie erection of the whole 
building W'as entrusted to Pheidias. 

The Parthenon was probably built on the site of 
an earlier temple destroyed by the Persians. This 
is expressly asserted by an ancient grammarian, wlio 
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fctates tliat tlie Parthenon was 50 feet greater than 
the temple burnt by the Persians (Hesjcli. 
'EKaro/xTredos), a measure which must have reference 
to the breadth of the temple, and not to its length. 
The only reason for questioning this statement is 
the silence of the ancient writers respecting an earlier 
Parthenon, and the statement of lierodotus (vii. 53) 
that the Persians set fire to the Acropolis, after 
plundering the temple (to Ipby), as if there had been 
only one; which, in that case, must have been the 
Erechtlieium, or temple of Athena Polias. But, on 
the other hand, we find under the stylobate of the 
present Parti icnon the foundations of another and 
much old(u- building (Penrose, p. 73); and to this 
more ancient temple probably belonged the portions 
of the columns inserted in the northern wall of the 
Acropolis, of which w'e have already spoken. 

The Parthenon stood on the highest part of the 
Acropolis. Its architecture was of the Doric order, 
and of the purest kind. It wiis built entirely of i 
Pentelic marble, and rested upon a rustic basement 
of ordimmy limestone. The contrast betw^een the ! 
limestone of the basement and the splendid marble 
of the superstructure enhanced the beauty of the 
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ktter. Upon the basement stood the stylobate or 
I platform, built of Pentelic marble, five feet and a 
I half in height, and composed of three steps. The 
i temple was raised so high above the entrance to the 
Acropolis, both by its site and by these artificial 
means, that the pavement of the peristyle was 
nearly on a level with the summit of the Propylaca. 
The dimensions of the Parthenon, taken from the 
upper step of the stylobate, were about 228 feet 
in length, 101 feet in breadth, and 66 feet in 
height to the top of the pediment. It consisted of 
a ottjk^s or cella, sm*rounded by a peristyle, winch 
had eight columns at either front, and seventeen at 
either side (reckoning the corner columns twice), 
thus containing forty-sis columns in all. These co- 
lumns were 6 feet 2 inches in diameter at the base, 
and 34 feet in height. Within the peristyle at either 
end, there was an interior range of six columns, of 
5|" feet in diameter, standing before the end of the 
cella, and forming, with the prolonged avails of the 
cella, an apartment before the door. These interior 
columns were on a level with the floor of the cella, 
and were ascended by two steps from the peristyle. 
The cella was divided into two chambers of un- 
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equal size, of wliicli the Eastern chamber or naos was 
about 98 feet, and the Western chamber or opis- 
thodomus about 43 feet.*^ The ceiling of both 
these chambers was supported by inner rows of co- 
lumns. In the eastern chamber there were twenty- 
three columns, of the Doric order, in two stories, one 
over the other, ten on each side, and tliree 011 the 
western return: the diameter of these columns was 
about three feet and a half at the base. In the 


* The exact measurements of the Parthenon, as 
detennined by Mr. Penrose, are; — 

English Feet. 

Front, on the upper step - - 101*341. 

Flank . - - - 228*141. 

Length of the cella on the upper step - 193*733. 

Breadth of the cella on the upper step, 

measured in the Opisthodomus - 71*330, 

Length of the Naos within the walls - 98*095. 

Breadth of the Naos within the walls - 63*01, 

Length of the Opisthodomus within the 

wails » - - - 43*767. 


western chamber there were four columns, the posi*^ 
tion of which is marked by four large slabs, sym- 
metrically placed in the pavement. These columns 
were about four feet in diameter, and were probably 
of the Ionic order, as in the Propylaea. Technically 
the temple is called Peripteral Octastyle. 

‘‘ Such was the simple structure of this magni- 
ficent building, which, by its united excellencies of 
materials, design, and decorations, was the most 
pei-fect ever executed. Its dimensions of 228 feet 
by 101, with a height of 66 feet to the top of the 
pediment, were sufficiently great to give a appear • 
anceof grandeur and sublimity; and this impression 
w-’as not disturbed by any obtrusive subdivision of 
parts, such as is found to diminish the effect of 
many larger modern buildings, wdiere the same 
singleness of design is not apparent. In the Par- 
thenon there was nothing to divert .the spectator’s 
contemplation from the simplicity and majesty o£ 
mass and outline, which foians the first and most re- 
markable object of admiration in a Greek temple ; for 
the statues of the pediments, the only decoration 
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wliicli was very conspicuous by its magnitude and 
posltiouj baring been inclosed witbin frames wMcb 
formed an essential part- of the designs of either 
front, liad no more obtrusive effect than an orna- 
mented capital to an unadorned column.” (Leake, 
p. .‘b*54,) The whole building was adorned within 
ii'td without w'itli the most ex'.piisite pieces of sculp- 
ture, oxecnted under the direction of Pheidias by 
different artists. The various architectimil members 
of the u|>]icr part of the building were enriched "with 
prtsitire colours, of wliich traces are still found. 
The statues and the reliefs, as well as the members 
of ar<*hitccture, were enriched with various colours; 
and tlje weapons, the reins of horses, and other ac- 
cessories, were of metal, and the eyes of some of the 
figures -were inlaid. 

Of the sculptures of tlie Parthenon the grandest 
and most celebrated was the colossal- statue of the 
^drgin Goddess, executed by tlie liaiid (f Pheidias 
himself. It stood in the eastern or princijial apart- 
ment of the cellar and as to its exact position some 
rcjnarks are made belovr. It bidongetl to tliat kind 
of work wiiieh the Greeks called c/i?''^sekp/iantm€; 
ivory being employed for those parts of the statue 
wlrii'h were unclothed, wliile the dress and other or- 
naments w’ere of solid gdd. Tliis sta'uc ^presented 
the goddess stand, ing, clothed with a tunic reaching 
to the ankles, witli her s]X‘ar in her left liand, and 
an image of victory, fair citbits high, in her right, 
rihe was girdefi with the aegis, and had a helmet on 
her heinl, and her sliicid rested on the ground by her 
siiie. The height of tim statue wus twenty-six 
cubits, or nenriy forty feet. The weight of the gold 
u]K>u the statue, which was so affixed as to be re- 
movable at plcjiRure, is said by Thucydides (ii. 13) 
to have beoit 40 taleiit.s, by Philochoriis 44, and by 
other writers 50 : probably the statement of Fliiio- 
chonis is correct, the others being round numbers. 
(Wesseling, ad IHod. xii. 40.) It was tinally robbed 
of its gold by Lsu'haivs, who made himself tyrant of 
Athens, when Demetrius was besieging tlie city. 
(Pans. i. 25. § 5.) A fuller account of this master- 
pita^e of art is given in the Dictionary of Bio(jra}>ky, 
[Voh hi. p. 250.] 

The se.ulptures on the outside of the Parthenon 
have been described so freipiently tiiat it is unneces- 
to s|x*ak of them at any length on tlie present 
oecasiou. These various pieces of sculpture were 
all closely connected in subject, and were intended 
to commemorate the liistory and tlie honours of the 
goddt‘ss of the teinjile, as the tutelary deity of Athens. 

1. Tlie Tympana of the Pediments the inner 
fiat portion of the triangular galde-ends of the roof 
ai)ove the two porticoes) were tilled with two compo- 
slritsns in sculpture, each nearly 80 feet in length, 
a II! I consisting of about 24 cohissal statues. . Tiie 
eastern or jirineipai front represented the birth of 
Alhena from the head of Zeiis, and the western the- 
1 . Oldest betwcfoi Athena and Ikiseidon for the land 
(jf Attica. Til!' mode in which the legend is repre- 
seidetl, and the identification of the figures, have 
been varii'usly explained by archaeologists, to whose 
w-irks njv.in the subject a reference is given below, 

2. 'i'lio IMctopes, between tlie Triglyphs in the frieze 
of the cniahlainre (/. e. tlie upper of the two portions 
into which the surface between the columns and the 
ro if is diviticd), were iilled with sculptures in high- 
rclicf. Each tablet was 4 feet 3 inches square* 
Tlnu'e were 92 ir. all, 14 on each front, and 32 on 
each side. Tiny represented a variety of stibjects 
relating to tlu' exploits of tlie goddess herself, or to | 
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tliose of the indigenous heroes of Attica. Those on 
the south side related to the battle of the Athenians 
with the Centaurs : of these the British hhiseum 
piBsesses sixteen. 3. The Frieze, which ran along 
outside the wall of the cella, and within the external 
columns which surround the building, ivas sculptured 
with a representation of the Panatiienaic festival in 
very low relief. Being under tlie ceiling of tlie 
peristyle, the frieze could not receive any direct ligiit 
from the rays of the sun, and was entirely lighted 
from below by the reflected light from the pavement; 
consequently it was necessary for it to be in l^^w' 
relief, for any bold project itui of form would have 
interfered witli the other parts. The frieze was 
3 feet 4 inches in height, and 520 feet in length. 
A large number of the slabs of this frieze was 
brought to England by Lord Elgin, with the sixteen 
metopes just mentioned, and several of tiie. statues 
of the I'iediments; tlie wdiole collection was pur- 
chased by the nation in 1816, and deposited in the 
British JMikseuin. (On the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon, see Visconti, Mam. sin' les Ourmyes de 
Sculpture dn Parthenon, hovid. 1816, Wilkins, On 
the Sculptures of the Parthenon, in Walpole’s Tra-^ 
vels in the Past, p. 409, seq.; K. 0. klulier. Coni- 
meniatio de Parihenonk Fasilgio, in Comm. Sue. 
Reg. Gott. rec. vi. Od. Hist. p. 191, and Ceber 
die erdtohenen Bildirei'ke in den Jdcfupcn vnd uni 
Friese, dcs Parthenon, in Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. 
p. 547, seq.; Leake, Topography of Athens, p. r)3G, 
seq.; Welcker, On the Scidptured Groups in the 
Pediments of the Parthenon, in the Classical Mu- 
seum, vol. ii. p. 367, iScc., also in German, Alte 
Detikmaler, erklart von Wdeker, vol. i. p. 67, seq.; 
Watkiss Lloyd, Explanation of the Groups in the 
I Western Pediment of the Parthenon, in Classical 
Museum, vol. r. p. 396, seq., in opposition to the 
previous essay of Wehker, wlio defended liis views 
in another essay in the Classical Mnsemn, ^’ol. vi. 
p. 279, seq.; Brbnsted, Voyages et Recherches en 
Gi'hce, Paris, 1830. 

Among the many other ornamenfs of the temple 
we may mention the gilded sliieids, wlueh were 
placed upon the architraves of the tw'o trouts beneasli 
the inetopc's. Between the shields there were in- 
scribed tlie names of tlie dedicators. The impressions 
left by these covered shields are still visible upon the 
architraves; the shields tliemselveswore carried tiff by 
Lachares, together with the gold of the statue of tlie 
goddess. (Paus. i. 25. § 5.) The inner walls of the 
cella were decorated %vitli paintings; those of the Pro- 
naos, or Prodoms, were partly painted by Protiigenes 
of Cauniis (Plin. xxxv. 10. s. 36, § 20): and in the 
Heeatompedon there were paintings rtqiresenting The- 
mistoeles and Heliodorus. (Paus. i. 1. § 2, 37. § 1.) 

We liave alread}’- .seen that the temple was soine- 
tinies called Parthenon, and sometimes Jfecafomjie- 
don; but wo know that the^e were also names of 
separate divisions of the temple. Tliere have been 
finmd among the ruins in the Acrojiolis many official 
records of the treasurers of the Partlienon inscribed 
upon marble, containing an account of the gold and 
silver ve.ssels, the coin, bullit!n, and other valuables 
preserved in the tompde. (Bbddi, Cor2x Inscr. Xo. 
137 — 142, 150 — 154.) From these inscriptions 
w'e learn that there were four distinct divisions of 
the temple, called resjicctivcly tlie Pronaos (UpcG 
mos, npoyrjior),t he .// ecatompedon (^EmTupice^ov'), 
the Parthenon (flapGevdiv), and the Oiykthodonvus 
(^OwKrBdhopos'). 

Bespeeting the pM^ridon of the Pvomws there cun 
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be no doubt, as it was the name alwayn given to the 
hall or ambulatory through wliich a person passed 
to the cella. The Pronaos was also, though rarely, 
called Prodonmis. (npdSojUos, Philostr. Vit. Apoll, 
ii. 10.) But as to the Opisthodomus there has been 
great difference of opinion. There seems, however, 



A. Peristylmm. 

B. Pronaos or Prodomus. 

C. Opisthodomus or Pos- 
tk-um. 


D . Hecatompedon . 

a. Statue of the Goddess. 

E. Parthenon, afterwards 
Opisthodomus. 


good reason for believing that the Greeks used the 
word Opisthodomus to signify a corresponding hall 
in the back- front of a temple,* and that as Pronaos, 
or Prodomus, answered to the Latin anticum, so 
Ojyistliodomus was equivalent to the Latin posticum. 
(Th irph [too CTTjKoy] Trpddofios, Kal rh Karamv 
dirLar66Sop.os, Pollux, i. 6; comp, ip ro7s TrpopdoLS 
Kal rois diricrOodSpots, Died. xiv. 41.) Lucian 
(Ilerod. 1) describes Herodotus as reading his his- 
tory to the assembled Greeks at Olympia from the 
Opisthodomus of the temple of Zeus. If we suppose 
Herodotus to have stood in the hall or amhulatoiy 
leading out of the back portico, the description is 
intelligible, as the great crowd of auditors might 
then have been assembled in the portico and on the 
steps below ; and we can hardly imagine that Lucian 
could have conceived the Opisthodomus to be an 
inner room, as some modern writers maintain. Other 
passages might be adduced to prove that the Opis- 
thodomus in the Greek temples ordinarily bore the 
sense we have given to it (comp. Paus. v. 13. § 1, 
16. § 1); and we believe that the Ojusthodomus of 
the Parthenon originally indicated the same part, 
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though at a later time, as we shall see presently, it- 
was used in a different signification. 

lihe Hecatompedon mmt have been the eastern 
; or principal chamber of the cella. This follows from 
its name; for as the whole temple was called Heca- 
tompedon, from its being 100 feet broad, so the 
eastern chamber was called by the same name from 
its being 100 feet long (its exact length is 98 feet 
7 inches). This was the naos, or proper shrine 
of the temple; and here accordingly was placed the 
colossal statue by Pheidias. In the records of the 
treasures of the temple the Hecatompedon contained 
a golden crown placed Upon the head of the statue of 
Nike, or Victory, which stood upon the hand of the 
great statue of Athena, thereby plainly showing that 
the latter must have been placed in this division of 
the temple. There has been considerable dispute 
respecting the disposition of the columns in the in- 
terior of this chamber; but the removal of the 
Turkish Mosque and other incumbrances from the 
pavement has now put an end to all doubt upon the 
subject. It has already been stated that there were 
10 columns on each side, and 3 on the western return ; 
and that upon them there was an upper row of the same 
number. These columns were thrown down by tlie 
explosion in 1687, but they were still standing when 
Spon and Wheler visited Athens, Wheler says, 
“ on both sides, and towards the door, is a kind of 
galleiy made with two ranks of pillars, 22 below 
and 23 above. The odd pillar is over the arch of 
the entrance which was left for the passage.” The 
central column of the lower row had evidently been 
removed in order to effect an entrance from the west, 
and the “ arch of the entrance ” had been substituted 
for it. Wheler says a “ kind of gallery,” because it 
was probably an architrave supporting the rank of 
columns, and not a galleiy. (Penrose, p. 6.) Be- 
cent observations have proved that these columns 
were Doric, and not Corinthian, as some writers had 
supposed, in consequence of the discovery of the 
fraginent of a capital of that order in this chamber. 
But it has been conjectured, that although all the 
other columns were Doric, the central column of the 
western return, which would have been hidden 
from the Pronaos by the statue, might have been 
Corinthian, since the central column of the return of 
the temple at Bassae seems to have been Corinthian. 
(Pemuse, p. 5.) 

If the preceding distribution of the other parts of 
the temple is coii-ect, the Parthenon must have been 
the western or smaller chamber of the cella. Judg- 
ing from the name alone, we should have naturally 
concluded that the Parthenon was the chamber con- 
taining the statue of the virgin goddess ; but there 
appear to have been two reasons why this name was 
not given to the eastern chamber. Pirst, the length 
of the latter naturally suggested the appropriation to 
it of the name of Hecatompedon; and secondly, the 
eastern chamber occupied the ordinary position of 
the adytum, containing the statue of the deity, and 
may therefore have been called from this circum- 
stance the Virgin's-Chamber, though in reality it 
was not tlie abode of the goddess. It appears, from 
the inscriptions already referred to, that the Ihir- 
thenon was used in the Peloponnesian war as the 
public trcasuiy; for while we find in the Hecatora- 
pedon such treasures as would serve for the purpose 
of ornament, the Parthenon contained bullion, and a 
great many miscellaneous articles which we cannot 
suppose to have been placed in the shrine alongside 
of the statue of the goddess. But we know from 
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later authorities that the treasury in the temple was 
called Opisthodomus (Harpocrafc*, Suid., Etjm. M., 
s tr. Schol. ad 1193; 

Bdckii, Inscr. Ko. 76); and we may therefore con- 
clude, that as the Parthenon was the name of the 
whole building, the western chamber ceiled to be 
called by this name, and acquired that of the Opi- 
sthodomus, which was originally the entrance to it. 
It ap})ears further from the words of one of the Scho- 
liasts (iid Aristoph. lc.\ as well as from the ex- 
isting remains of the temple, that the eastern and 
western, chambers were separated by a wall, and 
that there was no direct conimunication between 
them. Hence we can the more easily understand 
the account of PiuUu'ch, who relates that the Athe-. 
niaiis, in order to piy the greatest honour to De- 
nudrius Poliorcetes, kn.lged him in the Opisthodomus 
of the Parthenon as a guest of the goddess. (Plut. 
Deimir. 23.) 

In the centre of the pavement of the Hecatom- 
pedon there is a place covered with Peiraic stone, and 
not with marble, like the rest of the pavement. It 
has been usimlly supposed that this was the foun- 
dation on which the statue of the goddess rested; 
but this has been denied by K. P, Hermann, who 
maintains that there was an altar upon this spot. 
There can however be little doubt that the common 
opinion is correct, since there is no other place in the 
building to which we can assign the position of the 
statue. It could not have stood in the western 
chamber, since this was separated by a wall from 
the eastern. It could not have stood at the western 
extremity of the eastern chamber, where Ussing 
places it, liecause this part of the chamber was occu- 
pied by the western return of the interior columns 
(see ground-plan). Lastly, supposing the spot 
covered with Peiraic stone to represent an altar, the 
statue could not have stood between this spot and 
the door of the teniple. The only alternative left 
is placing the statue either upon the above-men- 
tioned spt, or else between it and the western return 
of the interior columns, where there is scarcely suf- 
ficient spice left for it. 

There hits been a great controversy among mo- 
dem scholars as to whether any part the roof of 
the eastern chamber of the Parthenon was hy- 
paethral, or pierced with an opening to the sky. 
Most English writers, following Stuart, had aniv^ 
at a conclusion in the affirmative; but the discusrion 
has been recently reopened in Germany, and it s<^ms 
impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion upon 
the subject. (Comp. K. Fl Hermann, IHe 
Tempel des Alter thums^ 1844; Boss, J%- 

pdtkral Tempel mekPf in his Hellenika^ 1846, to 
which Bbtticher replied in Der Hypathral Tempel 
mif Gritnd des Vitruvwchm ^eugntsses^ 1847. ') 
We know that, as a general rule, the Grecian 
temples had no windows in the walls ; ^d conse- 
quently the light was admitted cither through some 
o|}ening in the roof, or through the door alone. » The 
latter appears to have been the case in smaller tem- 
ples, which could obtain sufficient light from the 
open door; but larger temples must necessa-rily have 
been in comparative darkness, if they received light 
from no other quarter. And although the temple 
was the abode of the deity, and not a place of meet- 
ing, yet it is impossible to believe that the Greeks 
lei’t in comparative darkness the beautiful paintings 
anti statues with which they decorated the Interior 
of their temples. We have moreover express evi- 
aence that light was admitted into temples through 
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the roof. This appears to have been done in two 
ways, either by window's or openings in the tiles of 
the roof, or by leaving a large part of the latter open 
to the sky. The fonner was the case in the temple 
of Eleusis. (Pint. Per. 13, orraToy 4 ko~ 

pvepwere: comp. Pollux, ii. 64, otcoiov ol WttikoI 
Kepapida eKakovv^ % oTtpv There 

can be little doubt that the naos or eastern chamber 
of the Parthenon must have obtained its light in one 
or other of these ways ; but the testimony of Viti'u- 
vius (hi. 1) cannot ]3e quoted in favour of the Par- 
thenon being liypaetlnal, as there are strong reasons 
for believing tiie passage to be corrupt.* If the 
Parthenon was really hyjiaethral, we must place the 
opening to the sky between the statue and the east- 
ern door, since we cannot suppose that such an ex- 
quisite w’ork as the chryselephantine statue of Athena 
; was not protected by a covered roof. 

Before quitting the Parthenon, there is one inter- 
e.stmg p«>iBt connected w'ith its construction, wliicb 
must not be passed over without notice. It lias been 
discovered within the last feiv years, that in the Par- 
thenon, and in some othere of the purer specimens of 
Grecian architecture, there is a systematic deviation 
from ordinal^ rectilinear constniction. Insteaui -of 
the straight lines in ordinary arcliitecture, we find 
'various delicate curves in the Parthenon. It is ob- 
served that “ the most important curves in point of 
extent, are those wdiich form the horizontal lines of 
the buMing where they occur ; such as the edges of 
the steps, and the lines of the entablature, which are 
usually considered to be straight level lines, but in 
the steps of the Parthenon, and some other of the 
best examples of Greek Doric are convex curves, 
lying in vertical plains ; the lines of the entablature 
being also curves nearly parallel to tbe step and in 
vertical plains.” The existence of curves in Greek 
buildings is mentioned by Vitruvius (iii. 3), but 
it was not imtil the year 1837, when much of the 
rubbish which encumbered the stylobate of the Par- 
thenon had been removed by the operations carried 
on by the Greek government, that the curvature w'as 
discovered by Mr. George Pennethorne, an English 
architect then at Athens. Subsequently the curves 


* The words of Vitruvius in the usual editions 
are; — “ Hy| aethros vero decastylos est in pronao et 
postico : reliqua omnia hubet quae dipteros, sed interi- 
ore parte columnas in altitudine duplices, reniotas a 
parietibus ad circuitionem ut porticus peristyliorum. 
Medium aiitem sub divo est sine tecto, aditusque 
valvarnm ex utrinque parte in pronao et postico. 
Hujus autem exemplar Komae non est, sed Athenis 
oetastylos et in tempio Olympio.” How, as the 
Parthenon was the only octastyle at Athens, it is 
supposed that Vitnivius referred to this temple as 
an example of the Hypaethros, more especially as it 
had one of the distinguishing characteristics of his 
hypaethros, namely, an upper row of interior co- 
lumns, between which and the walls there was an 
ambulation like that of a peristyle. (Leake, p. 562.) 
But it seems absurd to say “ Hypaethros decastylos 
est,” and then to give an octastyle at Athens as an 
example. It has been conjectured with great proba- 
bility that the “ oetastylos ” is an interpolation, and 
that the latter part of the passage ought to be read , 
“ Hujus autem exemplar Eomae non est, sed Athenis 
in tempio Olympio.” Vitruvius would thus refer to 
the great temple of Zeus Oiympius at Athens, which 
we know was a complete example of the hypaethros 
of Vitruvius. 


were noticed by Messrs. Hofer and Schaubert, Ger- 
man architects, and communicated by them to the 
‘‘ Wiener Bauzeitung.” More recently a full and 
elaborate account of these curves has been given 
by Mr. Penrose, who went to Athens under the pa- 
tronage of the Society of Dilettanti for the purpose 
of investigating this subject, and who published the 
results of his researches in the magnificent work, 
to which we have already so often referred. Mr. Pen- 
rose remarks that it is not surprising that the curves 
were not sooner discovered from an inspection of the 
building, since the amount of curvature is so exqui- 
sitely managed that it is not perceptible to a stranger 
standing opposite to the front ; and that before the 
excavations the steps were so much encumbered as 
to have prevented any one looking along their whole 
length. " The curvature may now be easily remarked 
by a person who places his eye ip such a position as 
to look along the lines of the step or entablature from 
end to end, wMch in architectural language is called 
honing. 

For all architectural details we refer to Mr. Pen- 
rose’s work, who has done far more to explain 
the construction of the Parthenon than any pre- 
vious writer. There are two excellent models of the 
Parthenon by Mr. Lucas, in the Elgin Boom at the 
British Museum, one a restoration of the temple, and 
the other its ruined aspect. (Comp. Laborde and 
Paccard, Le Parthenon, Poemnents pour servir a 
une liestorationjViaiBj 1848;Ussingj PeParthenone 
ejmque partibus Puimtatio, Hauniae, 1849.) 

It has been already stated that the Parthenon was 
converted into a Christian church, dedicated to the j 
Virgin-Mother, probably in the sixth century. Upon I 
the conquest of Athens by the Turks, it was changed 
into a mosque, and down to the year 1687 the build- 
ing remained almost entire with the exception of the 
roof. Of its condition before this year we have more 
than^one account. In 1674 drawings of its sculp- 
tures were made by Carrey, an artist employed for ' 
this purpose by the Marquis de Nointel, the French , 
ambassador at Constantinople. These drawings are 
still extant and have been of groat seiwice in the re- 
storation of the sculptures;^ especially in the pedi- 
ments. In 1676 Athens was visited by Spon and 
Wheler, each of whom published an account of the 
Parthenon. (Spon, Voyage du Levant^ 1678 ; Wlie- 
Icsi', Journey into Greece, 1682.) In 1687, when 
Athens was besieged by the Venetians under Moro- 
sini, a shell, falling into the Parthenon, inflamed the 
gunpowder, which had been placed by the Turks in 
the eastern cliamber, and reduced the centre of the 
Parthenon to a heap of ruins. The walls of the 
eastera chamber were thrown down together with all 
the interior columns, and the adjoining columns of the 
peristyle. Of the northern side of the peristyle eight 
columns u’ere wholly or partially thrown down ; and 
of the southern, six columns ; while of the pronaos 
only one column was left standing. The two fronts 
escaped, together with a portion of the western 
chamber. Morosini, after the capture of the city, 
attempted to carry off some of the statues in the 
western pediment; but, owing to the unskilfulncss 
of the Venetians, they w^ere thrown down as they 
were being low'ored, and were dashed in pieces^ At 
the beginning of the present century, many of the 
finest sculptures of the Parthenon w^ere removed to 
lilngland, as has been mentioned above. In 1827 
the Parthenon received fresh injury, from the bom- 
bardment of the city in that year; but even in its 
present state of desolation, the magnificence of its 
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ruins still strikes the spectator with astonishment 
and admiration. 

4:. The ErecMieium. 

The Ereclitheium (’Epe^de^ov) w^as the most re- 
vered of all the sancJtuaries of Athens, and w^as 
closely connected with the'earliest legends of Attica. 
Erechtliens or Erichthonius, for the same person is 
signified under the two names, occupies a most im- 
portant position in the Athenian religion. His story 
is related variously; but it Is only necessary on the 
present occasion to refer to those poi-tions of it which 
serve to illustrate the following account of the 
building which bears his name. Homer represents 
Erechtheus as bom of the Earth, and brought up 
by the goddess Athena, who adopts him as her 
ward, and instals him in her temple at Athens, 
where the Athenians offer to him annual sacrifices. 
(Horn. IP ii. 546, Od. vii, 81.) Later wHters call 
Erechtheus or Erichthonius the son of Hephaestus 
and the Earth, but they also relate that lie w^as 
brought up by Athena, w'ho made liim her com- 
panion in her temple. According to one form of tlie 
legend he w’-as placed by Athena in a chest, which 
was entmsted to the charge of Aglaums, Paiidro- 
sus, and Herse, the daughters of Cecrops, with strict 
orders not to open it ; hut that Aglaums and Herse, 
unable to control their curiosity, disobeyed the com- 
mand; and upon seeing the child in the form of a 
serpent entivined with a serpent, they were seized 
with madness, and threw themselves down from the 
steepest pait of the Acropolis. (Apollod. iii, 14, 
§ 6; Hygin. Pab. 166; Pans. i. 18. § 2.) Another 
set of traditions represented Erechtheus as the god 
Poseidon. In the Ereclitheium he was worshipped 
under the name of Poseidon Erechtheus; and one of 
the family of the Butadae, wdiich traced their de- 
scent from Mm, was his hereditary priest. (Apol- 
lod. ill 15, § 1 ; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 843; Xen. 
Sympos. 8. § 40.) Hence we may infer with Mr. 
Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 264) tliat “ the 
first and oldest conception of Athens and the sacred 
Acropol^ places it under the special protection, and 
represents it as the settlement and favourite abode 
of Athena, jointly with Poseidon; the latter being 
the inferior, though the chosen companion of the 
former, and therefore exchanging his divine appel- 
lation for the cognomen of Erechtheus.” 

The foundation of the Erechtheium is thus con- 
nected with the origin of the Athenian religion. 
We have seen that according to Homer a temple of 
Athena existed on the Acropolis before the birth of 
Erechtheus ; but Erechtheus was usually regarded 
as the founder of the temple, since he was the chief 
means of establishing the religiohV Athena in At- 
tica. This temple was also the place of his inter- 
ment, and was named after him. It contained several 
objects of the greatest interest to eveiy Athenian, 
Here was the most ancient statue of Athena Polias, 
that is, Atheim, the guardian of the city. This 
statue was made of olive-wood, and was said to have 
fallen doum from heaven. Here was the sacred olive 
tree, which Athena called forth from the earth in 
her contest with Poseidon for the possession of At- 
tica; here also w'as the well of salt water which 
Poseidon produced by the stroke of his trident, the 
impression of which was seen upon the rock ; and 
here, lastly, was the tomb of Cecrops as well as 
that of Erechtheus. The building also contained a 
separate sanctuary of Athena Polias, in which the 
statue of the goddess was placed, and a separate 
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ssnctnaiy of Pandrosus, the only one of the sistei^ 
who remaineil foithM to her tnist. The more nsual 
name of the entire structure was the Erechtheiiiin, 
which consisted of the two temples of Athena Poiias 
and Pandrosiis. But the whole bxiilding was. -also 
frequently called the temple of Athena Folias, in 
consequence of the imjxjrtance attached to this part 
of the edifice. In the ancient inscription mentioned 
below, it is simply called the temple which con- 
tained tlie ancient statue (d iv ^ rh apx<^toP’ 
^yaXua). 

Tlie original Ereclitlieiiim was burnt by the Per- 
sians; but the new temple was built upon the an- 
cient site. This could not have been otherwise, since 
it was impossible to remove either the salt well or 
the olive tree, the latter of wdiich sacred ohjeets had 
been miriicuioiisly spared. Though it had been bunit 
along with the temple, it was found on the second 
day to have put forth a new sprout of a cubit in 
length, or, according to the subsequent improvement 
of the story, of two cubits in length. (Herod, viii. 
55 ; Pans. i. 27. § 2.) The new Erechtheium was 
a singularly beautiful building, and one of tlie great 
triumphs of Athenian arcHtectui'e. It was of the 
Ionic order, and in its general appearance formed a 
striking contrast to the Parthenon of the Doric order 
by its" side. The rebuilding of the Erechtheium 
appears to have been delayed by the deterraination 
of the jfeojiie to erect a new temple exclusively de- 
voted to their goddess, and of the greatest splendour 
and magnificence. This new temple, the Parthenon, 
which absorbed the pubhe attention and means, was 
followed by the Propylaea ; and it was probably not 
till the completion of the latter in the year before 
the Peloponnesian war, that the rebuilding of the 
Erechtheium was commenced, or at least continued, 
with energy. The Peloponnesian war would natu- 
rally cause the works to proceed slowly until they 
were quite suspended, as we learn from a veiy in- 
teresting inscription, bearing the date of the archon- 
sliip of Diwles, that is, b . c. 409-8. This inscrip- 
tion, which was discovered by Chandler, and is now 
in the British Museum, is the repn-t of a commission 
appointed by the Athenians to take an account of 
the unfinished parts of the building. The commission 
consisted of two inspectors (iTriorraTai), an architect 
(^apxiT^Krmv) named Phiiocles, and a scribe (ypap-- 
jMxr^vs). The inscription is printed by Bockh 
(Tnser, No. 160), Wilkins, Leake and others. It 
appeara from this inscription that the principal parts 
of the building were finished; and we may conclude 
that they had been completed some time before, since 
Hcrudutus (viii. 55), who probably wrote in the 
early years of the Peloponnesian war, describes the 
temple as containing the olive tree and the salt well, 
without making any allusion to its being in an in- 
complete state. The report of the commission was 
probably followed by an order for the completion of 
the work; but three years afterwards the temple 
sustained considerable damage fi-ora a fire. ('Ken, 
Hell. i. 6. § 1.) The troubles of the Athenians at 
the close of the Peloponnesian war must again have 
withdrawn attention from the building ; and we 
tlierefore cannot place its completion much before 
B.C. 39S, when the Athenians, after the restoration 
of the Long Walls by Conoii, had begun to turn 
tlieir attention again to the embellishment of their 
city. The words of Xenophon in the passage quoted 
ab we. — 6 iraAaibs rfis Adxjvfts v€u?v, — have created 
diih*cult 3 % because it has been thought that it could 
nut have been called tlie old temple of Athena, in- 
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I asmuch as it was so new as to be yet unfinished. 
I But we know that the old temple of Athena ’’ was 
I a name commonly given to the Erechtheium to dis- 
tinguish it from the Parthenon, Thus Strabo (ix. 
p. 396) calls it, A kpxalos pelbs d rrjs UoXidBos. 

! The Erechtheium was situated to the noith of the 
Parthenon, and close to the northern wall of the 
Acropolis. The existing mins leave no doubt as to 
the exact form and appearance of the exterior of the 
building; but the airaiigement of the interior is a 
matter of great uncertainty. The interior of the 
temple was converted into a Byzantine church, 
which is now destroyed ; and the inner part of the 
building presents nothing but a heap of ruins, be- 
longing partly to the ancient temple, and partly to 
the Byzantine church. Tlie ditficulty of understaiid- 
ing the arrangement of the interior is also increased 
by the obscurity of the description of Pausanias. 
Hence it is not surprising that almost eveiy writer 
upon the subject has differed from his predecessor 
ill his distribution of some parts of the building; 
though there are tw^o or three important points in 
which most modem scholars are now agreed. The 
building haS been frequently examined and described 
by architects; but no one has devoted to it so much 
time and careful attention as ]\I. Tetaz, a French 
architect, who has published the results of his per- 
sonal investigations in the Revue ArcMologlqiie for 
1851 (parts i and 2). We, tlierefore, follow M. 
Tetaz in his restoration of the interior, with one or 
two slight alterations, at the same time reminding 
our readers that this arrangement must after ail be 
regarded as, to a great extent, conjectural. The 
walls of the ruins, according to the measurement of 
Tetaz, are 20*034 French metres in length from 
east to west, and 11 *2 15 metres in breadth from 
north to south. 

The form of the Erechtheium differs from every 
other knowm example of a Grecian temple. Usually 
a Grecian temple wjis an oblong figure, writh two 
porticoes, one at its eastern, and the otlier at its 
western, end. The Erechtheium, on the contrary 
though oblong in shape and having a portico at the 
eastern front, had no portico at its western end ; but 
from either side of the latter a portico projected to 
the north and south, thus forming a kind of tran- 
sept. Coiisequently the temple had tliree porticoes, 
called Trpoffrda^is in the inscrijjtion above men- 
tioned, and which may be distinguished as tlie 
eastern, the northern, and the southeni prosiasis, or 
portico. The irregularity of the building is to be 
accounted for partly by the difference of the level 
of the ground, the eastern portico standdng upon 
ground about 8 feet higher than the northern ; but 
still more by the necessity of preserving the different 
sanctuaries and religious objects belonging to the 
ancient temple. The skill and ingenuity of the 
Athenian architects triumphed over these difficulties, 
and even converted them into beauties. 

. The eastern portico stood before the principal 
entrance. This is proved by its facing the east, by 
its greater height, and also by the disposition of its 
columns. It consisted of six Ionic columns standing 
in a single line before the wall of the cella, the ex- 
tremities of which are adorned with antae opposite 
to the extreme columns. Fi\'e of these columns are 
still standing. 

The northern portico, called in the inscription 
*7 TTpSaraerts t} trphs rod ^vpasparos, or the portico 
before the thyroma, stood before the other chief en- 
trance, It also consisted of six Ionic columns, bht 
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only four of these are in front; the two others are i 
placed, one in each hank, before a corresponding anta 
in the wall on either side of the door. These columns 
arc all standing. They are about 3 feet higher, and 
nearly 6 inches greater in diameter, than those in 
the eastern portico* It must not, however, be in- 
ferred from this circumstance that the northern por- 
tico was considered of more importance than the 
eastern one; since the former appeared inferior from 
its standing on lower ground. Each of these porti- 
coes stood before two large doors ornamented with 
great magnificence. 

The southern portico, though also called prostasis 
in the inscription, w'as of an entirely different cha- 
racter. Its roof was supported by six Caiyatides, or 
columns, of which the shafts represented young 
maidens in long draperies, called at Kdpat in the 
inscription. They are arranged in the same man- 
ner as the columns in the northern portico. — ■ namely, 
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four in front, and one on either anta. They stand 
upon a basement eight feet above the exterior level ; 
the roof which they support is flat, and about 15 
feet above the floor of the building. The entire 
height of the portico, including the basement, was 
little more than half the height of the pitched roof 
of the temple. There appears to have been no ac- 
cess to this portico from tlie exterior of the build- 
ing. There was no door in the wall behind this 
portico; and the only access to it from the interior 
of the building was by a small flight of steps 
leading out into the basement of the portico between 
the Caryatid and the anta on the easteiu flank. 
All these steps may still be traced, and two of 
them are still in their place. At tlie bottom of 
them, on the floor of the building, there is a d(.)or 
opposite the great door of the nortbera porch. It is 
evident, from this arrangement, that this southern 
portico formed merely an appendage of that part 
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of the Erechtheium to which the great northern 
door gave access. A few years ago the whole of 
this portico was in a state of ruins, but in 1846 it 
was restored by M. Piscatory, then the PTciich am- 
bassador in Greece. Four of the Caryatides were 
still standing; the flftli, which was found in an ex- 
cavation, was restored to its former place, and a new 
figure was made in place of the sixth, wdiich W'as, 
and is, in the British hluseuin. 

The ■western end of the buihling had no portico 
before it. The wall at this end consisted of a 
basement of considerable height, upon which were 
four Ionic columns, supporting an entablature. 
These four columns had half their diameters en- 
gaged in the -vindl, thus forming, with the two antae 
at the comers, five intercolumniations, corresponding 
to the front of the principal portico. The wall be- 
hind was ijierced with three windows in the spaces 
between the engaged columns in the centre.. 

The frieze of the building was composed of black 
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Elcusinian marble, adorned with figures in low relief 
in white marble; but of this frieze only three por- 
tions are still in their place in the eastern portico. 

With respect to the interior of the building, it 
appears from an examination of the existing re- 
mains that it was divided by two transverse walls 
into three compartments, of which the eastern and 
the middle was about 24 feet each trom east to west, 
and the western about 9 feet. The last was conse- 
quently a passage along the western w^ali of the 
building, at one end of which was the great door of 
the northern portico, and at the other end the door 
of the staircase leading to the portico of the Carya- 
tides. Tltere can, therefore, be little doubt that this 
passage served as the pronaos of the central com- 
partment. It, therefore, appears from the ruins 
themselves that the Erechtheium contained only two 
principal chambers. This is in accordance with the 
statement of Pausainas,who says (i.26. § .'5) that the 
Erechtheium w'as a double building (SiirAour oT’/cTjjua). 

T 3 
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He further states that the temple of Pandrosus was 
attached to that of Athena Polias (r^ pa^ r^s 
*A07fi'as UapdpoiTov pahs a'upe^^'^s, i. 27. § 2). 
Kow sinco Herodotus and other authors mention a 
temple of Erechthcus, it was inferred by Stuart and 
others that the building contained three temples-— 
one of Erechtlieus, a second of Athena FoHas, and a 
tiiiird of Pandrosus. But, as we have remarked 
above, the Erechtheium was the name of the whole 
building, and it does not appear that Erechtheus had 
any shrine jioculiar to himself. Tlius the olive tree, 
which is placed by Herodotus (viii. 55) in the tem- 
ple of Ercelitheiis, is said by other writers to have 
.stood in the temple of Pandrosus. (Apollod. iii. 14. 

§ 1; Fhilochorus, ap. Mon^s. d& Deimrch. 3.) 
iVc may therefore .safely conclude that the two tem- 
j)k‘s, of wliich the Erechtheium consisted, w^ere those 
of Athena Polias and of Pandrosus, to which there 
was access by the eastern and the northern poidicoes 
resjKJctively, That the easteni chamber was the 
temple of Athena Polias follows from the easteni 
portico being the more iinporlaut of the tw'o, as we 
have already shown. 

The difference of level between the floors of the 
two temples would seem to show that there %vas no 
direct communication between them. That there 
was, however, some means of communieation between 
them ap]:K?ars from an occuiTcnce recorded by Plii- 
lochoriis (ap, Diomjs. I c.), who relates that a dog 
entered the temple of Polias, and having penetrated 
(Bvaa) from thence into that of Pandrosus, there 
lay dmvn at the altar of Zeus Herceius, which was 
under the olive tree. Tetaz supposes that the tem- 
ple of polias was separated from the two lateral 
w^dls of the building by tw'o walls pjimllel to the 
hitter, by mean.s of which a passage was formed 
on either side, one (H) on the level of the floor 
of the temple of Polias, and the other (G) on the 
level of the floor of tlm Pandroseium ; the former 
communicating between the two temples by a flight 
of steps (1), and the latter leading to the souten-ains 
of the building. 

A pjortion of the building was called the Cecro- ! 
pi urn, Autiochus, w’ho WTote about b.c. 423 [see 
JJkt of Biogr. vol. i, p. 195], related that Cecrops , 
was buried in some part of the temple of Athena ; 
Polks (including under that name the whole edi- ; 
flee), (napa t^v UoAiovxop avrfjVj Antioch, ap. 
Thebdoret. Tkerapeut, 8, iv. p. 908, Schutze; 
Clern. Ales. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 13 , Sylburg; “ in 
Minenlo,” Arnob. adv, Gent vi, p. 66, Rome, 1542; 
quoted by Leake, p. 580.) In the inscription also 
tile Cecropium is mentioned. Pausanias makes no 
mention of any sepulchral monuments either of 
Cecrops or of Erechtheus. Hence it may be in-^ 
forred that none sucli existed; and that, as in the 
case of The.seus in the Theseium, the tradition of 
their interment was preserved by the names of 
Ereclitheium and Cecropium, the former being ap- 
plied to the whole building, and the latter to a por- 
tion of it. The position of the Cecropium is deter- 
mined by the inscription, which sj^aks of the 
southern prostasis, or portico of Caryatides, as 
'rrpoijracriS' rrphs Ke/cpoiriw. The northern 
rortico is described as Ttphs rov Bvpdparos, From 
the TTpbr governing a difierent case in these two in- 
stum'os, it has been justly inferred by Wordsworth 
(p. 132), that in the former, the dative case signi- 
fles that the Caryatid portico ivas a part of, and at- 
tached to, the Cecropium; while, in the latter, the 
genitive indicates that the northern portico was only 
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in the direction of or towards the portal. In addi- 
tion to this there is no other part of the Pan- 
drcseitim to wliich the Cecropium can be assigned. 
It <mnnot have been, as some writers have supposed, 
the western comjwartnient, — a passage between the 
northern and southern porticoes, — since this wais a 
part of the temple of Pandrosus, as we le.'irn from 
the inscription, which describes the western wall as 
the wall before the Pandroseium (o To?xes b rrphs 
rov UauBpoo-eiov). Still less could it have been 
the central apartment, which was undoubtedly the 
cella' of the Pandroseium. We may, therefore, con- 
clude that the Carvmtid portico, with the crypt 
below, was the Cecropium, or sepulchre or Cecrops. 
It is evident that this building, which had no acce.s 3 
to it fi’om the exterior, is not so much a portico as 
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Bimsions. 

Temple of Athena Polias, 

Panriroseinm, divided into 
f Pandroseium proper. 

{Cecropium. 

A. Eastern purtico: entrance to the temple of Athena 
Polias. 

B- Temple of Athena Polias. 

' \ a. Altar of Zeus Hypatos. 

b. c. cf. .Altars of Poseidon-Erochtheus, of Bates, 
and of Hephaestus. 

e. Palladium. 

f. g. Statue of Hermes. Chair of Daedalus, 
fi. Golden Lamp of Callimachus. 

C. Northern portico: entrance to the Pandroseium. 

i. The salt well. 

k. Opening in the pavement, by which the traces 
of Poseidon’s trident might be seen. 

D. Pronaos of the Pandroseium, serving also as txn 

entrance to the Cecropium. 

/. m. Altars, of which one was dedicated to Hallo. 

E. Cella of Pandrosus. 

n. Statue of Pandrosus. 

0. The olive tree. 

Altar of Zeus Hyreeius. 

F. Southern portico: the Cecropium. 

G. Passage on the level of the Pandroseium, leading to 

the soutt‘rrains of the building. 

H. Passage of comnuurication by means of the steps I. 

between the temples of Polias and Pandrosus. 

K. Steps leading down to the Term>nos. 

L. Temenos or sacred enclosure of the building. 
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an adjunct, or a cliapel of tJie Pandroseium, intended 
for some particular purpose, as Leake has observed. 

We may now proceed to examine the different ob- 
jects in the building and connected with it. First, 
as to the temple of Athena Folks. In front of the 
portico was the altar of Zens Hypatus (a), which 
Ikusanias describes as situated before the entrance 
(TTpb rrjs ecrbdov). In the portico itself (ecreAdouffi, 
Pans.) were altars of Poseidon-Erechtheus, of Bates, 
and of Hephaestus (b, o, d.). In the cella rtp 
ya^)j probably near the western wall, was the Palla- 
dium (e), or statue of the goddess. In front of the 
latter was the golden lamp (A), made by Callima- 
chus, which was kept burning both day and night; 
it was filled with oil only once a year, and had a 
wick of Carpasian flax (the mineral Asbestus), 
whence the lamp was called & dcr§€crTos Xvxvos. 
(Strab. ix. p.396.) It is mentioned as one of the of- 
fences of the tyrant Aiistion, that he allowed the fire , 
of this lamp to go out during the siege of Athens by 
Sulla. (Dion Cass. 124,.p.51,Reimar.: Plut. i 
Nwn. 9.) Pausanias says, that a brazen palm tree 
rising above the lamp to the roof carried off the smoke. 
In other parts of the cella were a wooden Hermes, 
said to have been presented by Cecrops, a folding 
chair made by Daedalus, and spoils taken from the 
Persians. The walls of the temple were covered 
with pictures of the Butadae. 

The statue of Athena Polias, wdiicli was the 
most sacred statue of the goddess, was made of 
olive wood. It is said to have fallen down from 
heaven, and to have been a common offering of the 
demi many years before they were united in the city 
of Athens. It was emphatically the ancient statue; 
and, as Wordsworth has remarked, it had, in the 
time of Aeschylus, acquired the character of a pro- 
per name, not requiring to be distinguished by the 
definite article. Hence Athena says to Orestes 
(Aesch. JSum. 80.) : iraKaihi^ &ym$€y 

operas. It has been observed above [p. 265] that 
the Panathenaic peplos was dedicated to Athena 
Polias, and not to the Athena of the Parthenon, 
This appears from the following passage off Aris- 
tophanes (Jv. 826), quoted by Wordsworth:— 

ET. rls 5al 6ehsf 

UoXtovxos ^<rrcti; rep ^aPOvpLev rhv iriirKov* 
riEI. ri 5’ owe 'Miivodav i&pL^v UoAidSa; 

Upon wliicli passage the scholiast remarks : rp 
AOtjp^ UoXiddi o^err) Triitkos iyivero TrapLirolKiKos 
OP dp€<j}spop ip rf TTO/JLirp roov Iiot.va6i}pai(aP. The 
statue of Athena seems to have been covered with 
the peplus. A very ancient statue of Athena, which 
was discovered a few years back in the Aglaurium, 
is supposed by K. 0. Muller to have been a copy of 
the old Athena Polias, A description of this statue, 
with three views of it, is given by Mr. Scharf in the 
Museum of Classical Antiquities (vol. i, p. 190, 
seq.). “ It is a sitting figure, 4 feet 6 inches in 
height. It has a very archaic character; the pos- 
ture is formal and angular; the knees are close to- 
gether, blit the left foot a little advanced; the head 
and amis are wanting.” 

With respect to tlie objects in the Pandroseium, 
the first thing is to detennine, if possible, the 
position of the olive tree and tlie salt well. That 
botii of these were in the Pandroseium cannot admit 
of doubt. Two authors already quoted (Apollod. 
ill 14, § 1; VhVioQliQv. ap. Dionys. de Deinarch, Z) 
expressly state that the olive tree stood in the temple 
of Pandi’osus; and that such was the case with Hie 
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salt well, also, appears from Pausanias (i, 26. § 5), 
who, after stating that the building is twofold, adds ; 
“ in the inner part is a well of salt water, which is 
remarkable for sending forth a sound like that of 
waves when the wind is from the south. There is, 
also, the figure of a trident upon the rock : these are 
said to be evidences of the contention of Poseidon 
(with Athena) for Attica.” This salt well is usually 
called ©ciAa<rcrc5i; or simply ©dXaGrua 

(Apollod. iil 14. § 1; Herod, viii. 55) ; and other 
writers mention the visible marks of Poseidon’s tri- 
dent. (*0p« r^v dupdreoKiv Kal rb Trepl 
rpLaiPTjs Ax^i ri (TTjp^eTop, Hegesias, qp. jStrab, ix. 
p, 396,) Leake supposed that both the well and 
the olive tree were in the Cecropium, or the southern 
portico, on the ground that the two were probably 
near each other, and that the southern portico, by 
its peculiar plan and construction, seems to have 
been intended expressly for the olive, since a wall, 

I fifteen feet high, protected the trunk from injury, 

I while the air was freely admitted to its foliage, 

I between the six statues which supported the roof. 

I But this hypothesis is disproved by the recent investi- 
gations of Tetaz, who states that the foundation of the 
floor of the portico is formed of a continuous mass of 
stones, which could not have received any vegetation. 
The olive tree could not, therefore, have been in the 
southern portico. M. Tetaz places it, with much 
probability, in the centre of tlie cella of the Pandro- 
seium. He imagines that the lateral walls of the 
temple of Polias were continued under the form 
of columns in the Pandroseium, and that the inner 
space between these columns formed the cella of the 
temple, and was open to the sky. Here grew the 
olive-tree (o) under the altar of Zeus Herceius (j)), 
according to the statement of Philochorus (ap. Dia- 
nas. 1. c.). The description by Virgil (A en. ii, 512) 
of the altar, at which Priam was slain, is applicable 
to the spot before us ; 

“ Aedibus in mediis, nudoque suh aetheris axe 

Ingens ara friit, juxtaque veterrirna laurus 

Ineumbms arae atque umbm complexa Penates.” 

The probable position of the salt well has been 
determined by Tetaz, who has discovered, under the 
northern portico, what appear to be the marks of 
Poseidon’s trident. Upon the removal, in 1846, of 
the remains of a Turkish powder magazine, which, 
encumbered the northern portico, Tetaz observed 
three holes smik in the rock; and it is not unlikely 
that this was the very spot shown to devout persons,, 
and to Pausanias among the number, as the memorial 
of Poseidon’s contest with Athena. A drawing of 
them is given by Mr. Penrose, which we subjoin, 
with his description. 

“ They occur upon the surface of the rock of the 
Acropolis, about seven feet below the level of the 
pavement. These singular traces consist of three 
holes, partly natural and partly cut in the rock; 
that lettered a in the plan is close to the eastern 
anta of the portico; it is very irregular, and seems 
to form part of a natural fissure; h and <?, near the 
smface, seem also to have been natural, but are hol- 
lowed into a somewhat cylindrical shape, between 2 
and 3 feet deep and 8 and 9 in diameter ; c? is a 
receptacle, as may be presumed, for -water, cut 1*0 
deep in the i*ock, and connected with the holes b 
and c by means of a narrow channel, also about 1*0 
,'deep. The channel is produced for a short distance 
in the direction of a, but was perhaps discontinued 
on its being discovered that, owing to natural cre- 

T 4' 
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Tices, it would not hold water. At tlie bottom of h 
and c were found fragments of ordinary ancient 
pottery. There appears to liave been a low and 
narrow dooiwray tbrcfugli the foimdatioh of the wall, 
didding this portico from the temple, to the under- 
ground space or crypt, wlierc these holes occur, and 
also some communication from abowe, through a slab 
rather different from the rest, in the pavement of 
the prtk ‘0 immediately over them.” 

Piuisanias has not expressly mentioned any other 
ol'tjects as being in the Pandroseinm, but we may 
presume that it contained a statue of Pandrosus, 
and an altar of Thallo, one ’of the Horan, to whom, 
he informs us elsewhere (is. 35. § 1), the Athe- 
nians ■ paid .divine ■ honours 'jointly with Pandrosus. 
He lias also omitted to nc^ice the otmvpm ^>tSj or 



Erechtlionian serpent, whose habitation in the Erech- 
theinm was called Spd/cayAos, and to w'hom honey 
cakes were presented every month. (Aristoph. 
mtr, 759; Herod, viii. 41; Plat- Them, 10, JOem, 
26; Hesych. s, v. OJkoupov; Soph, ap, JEJtpmol M. 
s. V. ApdiiavKos,) We have no means of determin- 
ing the position of this ^pdxavKo?. 

The Erechtheium was sun-ounded on most sides 
by a Temenos or sacred inclosure, separated from 
the rest of the Acropolis by a wall. This Temenos 
was on a lower level than the temple, and the descent 
to it was by a flight of steps close to the eirstem 
portico. It was bomided on the east by a wall, 
extending from this portico to the wall of tiie 
Acroptiiis, of which a part is still extant. On the 
nortli it was bounded by the wall of the Acropolis, 
and on the south by a wail extending from the 
southern portico towards the left wing of the Pro- 
pyliiea. Its limits to the west cannot be aseertaihed.. 
Ill the Terneuos, there were several statues men- 
tioned by Pausanias, name'y? that of the aged 
priti.4ess Lysimaclin, one cubit high (comp. Plin, 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 15); the colossal figures in brass 
of Ereclitheus and Eumolpus, ready to engage in,. 
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combat; some ancient wooden statues of Athena 
in the half burnt state in which they had been 
left by the Persians; the hunting of a wild boar; 
Oycnus fighting with Hercules ; Theseus finding 
the slippers and sword of Aegeus under the rock; 
Theseus and the Marathonian bull; and Gylon, who 
attempted to obtain the tyranny at Athens. In the 
Temenos, also, was the habitation of two of the four 
maidens, called Arrephori, witli their sphaerestra, or 
place for playing at ball. These two maidens re- 
mained a whole year in the Acropolis; and on the 
approach of the greater Panetiienaea they received 
from the priestess of Polias a burden, tlie contents 
of which were unknown to themselves and to the 
priestess. With this burden they descended into a 
, subterraneous natural cavern near the temple of 
I Aphrodite in the gardens, where they deposited the 
burden they brought, and canned back another 
burden covered up. (Pans. i. 27. § 3; Pint. Vit. X. 
Oral. p. 839 ; Harpocr., Said., Aei7rvo<p6poi.) 
It is probable that the Arrephori passed through the 
Aglaurium in their descent to the cavern above 
mentioned. The steps leading to the Aglaurium 
issued from the Temenos; and it is not impossible, 
considering tlie close connexion of the worship of 
Aglaurus with that of her sister Pandrosus, that the 
Aglaurium may have been considered as a part of 
the Temenos of the Erechtheium. 

(Eespecting the Erechtheium in general, see 
Leake, p. 574, seq, ; Wordsworth, p. 130, seq., 
Muller, De Minerrae Poliadis sacris et ae<le, 
Ootting. 1820 ; Wilkins, Prolusiones Architecto- 
nkm^ part L; Bockh, Inscr, vol. i. p. 261 ; Inwood, 
The Erechtheion, of Athens^ London, 1827; Von 
Quaest, Pm Et'echtheum zu A then, nach dem 
des Jlr. Inwood mit Verhess, #c., Berlin, 1840 ; 
Forchhammer, Eellenika, p. 31, seq. ; Thiersch, 
Uher das Erechtheum auf der Ah7'op&tis zu A then, 
Munich, 1849, in which it is maintained that th6 
Erechtheum was the domestic palace of King 
Erechtheus ; Botticher, Per PoUasiempel als Woh7i- 
kaus des Kmips Erechtheus nach der Annahme 
von Fr. Thiersch, Berlin, 1851, a reply to the pre- 
ceding w’ork ; Tetaz, in Pevue Ai'cheologiqm, for 
1851, parts 1 and 2.) 

5. Other Moimments on the Acropolis. 

The Propylaea, the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theium w’-ere the three chief buildings on the Acro- 
polis ; but its summit was covered with other temples, 
altars, statues and w’orks of art, the number of whicli 
wiis so great as almost to excite our astonishment 
that space could be found for them all. Of these, 
however, we can only mention the most important. 

(i.) The Statue of Athena Promachus, one of 
the most celebrated 'works of Pheidhis, was a colossal 
bronze figure, and represented the goddess armed 
and ill the Very attitude of battle. Hence it was 
distinguished from the statues of Atliena in the 
Parthenon and the Erechtheium, by the epithet of 
Promachus. This Athena was also called “ The 
Bronze, the Great Athena ” (fi xa\ia\ tj peyaKij 
Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 428.) Its position 
has been already described. It stood in the open i 
air nearly opposite the Propylaea, and was one of 
the first objects seen after passing through the gates 
of the latter. It was of gigantic size. It towered even 
above the roof of the Parthenon; and the point of its 
spear and the crest of its helmet were visible off the 
promontory of Siinium to ships approaching Athens. 
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(Paus. i. 28. § 2 ; comp, H^rod. v. 77 .) With its pdestal 
it must have stood about 70 feet high. Its position 
and colossal proportions are shown in an ancient coin 
of Athens figured below [p. 286], containing a rude 
representation of the Acropolis. It was still stand- 
ing in a. D. 395, and is said to have frightened away 
Alaric when he came to sack the Acropolis. (Zosim. 
V. 6.) The exact site of this statue is now well 
ascertained, since the foundations of its pedestal 
have been discovered. 

(ii.) A brazen Quadriga, dedicated from the 
spoils of Ohalcis, stood on the left hand.of a person, 
as he entered the Acropolis through the Propylaea. 
(Herod, v. 77 ; Paus. i. 28. § 2.) 

(iii.) The Gigantomachia, a composition in 
sculpture, stood upon the southern or Cimonian 
wall, and just above the Dionysiac theatre ; for 
Plutarch relates that a violent wind precipitated 
into the Dionysiac theatre a Dionysus, which was 
one of the figures of the Gigantomachia. (Paus. 
i. 25. §2,* Pint. Awif. 60.) The Gigantomachia 
was one of four compositions, each three feet in 
height, dedicated by Attains, the other three repre- 
senting the battle of the Athenians and Ainazon.s, 
the battle of Marathon, and the destruction of the 
Gauls by Attains. (Paus. t c.) If the Giganto- 
machia stood towards the eastern end of the southern 
wall, we may conclude that the three other com- 
positions were ranged in a similar manner upon the 
wall towards the w^est, and probably extended as far 
as opposite the Parthenon. Mr. Penrose i-elates that 
south-east of the Parthenon, there has been dis- 
covered upon tlie edge of the Cimonian wall a plat- 
fonn of Piraic stone, containing two plain marble 
slabs, which are perhaps connected with these 
sculptures. 

(iv.) Temple of Artemis Brav/ronia, standing 
between the Propylaea and the Parthenon, of which 
the foundations have been recently discovered, (Paus, 
i. 23. § 7.) Near it, as we leam from Pausanias, 
was a brazen statue of the Trojan horse (fwTros 
Soipms), from which Menestheus, Teucer and the 
sons of Tlieseus w^ere represented looking out (im-ep- 
KvTrroucri). From other authorities wo Team that 
spears projected from this horse (Hesych, $. v. 
pios Xjtttos j comp, ^ovpaos Yttttos, KpvTcrdv aju- 
TTLcrx^y dopv, Eurip. Tread. 14) ; and also that it 
was of colossal size (arvwp {}Tr6vroiv p^y^Bos Saop 
d dovpios, Aristoph. Av. 11285 Hesych. a. Kpias 
ha’^Kyim^pccs). The basis of this statue has also 
been discovered witli an inscriptioii, from which wc 
leam that it >vas dedicated by Cliaeredemus, of Coele 
(a quarter in the city), and that it was made by 
Strongylion. (Xaipedijpos EvayyeAov iK KoiAtjj 
AviOrjicev. '2,'rpoyyvKi<av Zeitschrift fur 

die Altertimmswissenschaft, 1842, p. 832.) 

(v.) Temple of Mome and Augustus, not men- 
tiuned by Pausanias, stood about 90 feet before the 
eastern front of the Parthenon, Leake obseiwes 
(p. 353, seq.) that from a portion of its architrave 
still in existence, we may infer that it W’as circular, 
23 feet in diameter, of the Ionic or Corinthian order, 
and about 50 feet in height, exclusive of a basement. 
An inscription found upon the site informs us that 
it ^vas dedicated by the Athenian people 
KOA :$e§ao'r(p Kaicrapt, It was dedicated to Eome 
and Augustus, because this emperor forbade the 
provinces to raise any temple to him, except in con- 
junction with Eome. (Suet. Aug. 52.) 

In following Pausanias through the Acropolis, we 
must suppose that he turned to the right after 
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passing through the Propylaea, and went straight 
to the Parthenon ; that from the Parthenon he pro^ 
ceeded to the eastern end of the Acropolis ; and re^ 
turned along* the northern side, passing the Erech- 
theium and the statue of Athena Promachus. 

IX. Topography OF the Asty. 

Before accompanying Pausanias in his route 
through the city, it will be convenient to notice the 
various places and monuments, as to the site of 
which there can be little or no doubt. These are 
the hills Areiopagus, Pnyx, of the Nymphs and 
Museium; the Dionysiac theatre, and the Odeium 
of Herodes on the southern side of the Acropolis; 
the cave of Apollo and Pan, with the fountain Clep- 
sydra, and the cave of Aglaurus on the northern side 
of the Acropolis 5 the temples of Theseus and of 
Zeus Olympius; the Horologium of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes; the Choragic monument of Lysicrates; 
the Stadium ; the gatew’ay and the aqueduct of Ha- 
drian 5 and, lastly, the Agora and the Cerameicus. 

! A. Places and Monuments, as to the site of which 
there is little or no doubt. 

1. The Areiopagus. 

The Areiopagus (<5 ’'Apeios ndyos), or Hill of 
Ares, was the rocky height opposite the western end 
of the Acropolis, from wliich it was separated only 
by some hollow ground. Of its site there can be 
no doubt, both from the description of Pausanias, 
and from the account of Herodotus, who relates that 
it was a height over against the Acropolis, from 
which the Persians assailed the western extremity 
of the Acropolis. (Paus. i. 28. § 5; Herod, viii, 
52; see above, p. 266, a.) According to tradition it 
was called the Hill of Ares, because Ar*es was brought 
to trial here before the assembled gods by Poseidon, 
on account of his murdering Halirrhothius, the son 
of the latter. The spot is memorable as the place 
of meeting of the Council of Areiopagus (v Apeiq> 
vdyep 0ov\ii'), frequently called the Upper Council 
(i? &Ptt) $ovKi]), to distinguish it from the Council 
of Five Hundred, which held its sittings in the 
valley below the hill. The Council of Areiopagus 
met on the south-eastern summit of the rock. There 
are still sixteen stone steps cut in the rock, leading 
up to the hill from the valley of the Agora; and im- 
mediately above the steps is a bench of stones ex.* 
cavated in the rock, forming three sides of a quad- 
rangle, and facing the south., Here the Areiopagites 
sat, as judges, in the open air (inraidpLoi eBiKo.- 
(ovro, Pollux, viii. 118). On the easteni and 
w^estern sides is a raised block. Wordsworth sup- 
poses these blocks to be the two rude stones which 
Pausanias saw here, and which are described by 
Euripides as assigned, the one to the accuser, the 
other to the criminal, in the causes which were tried 
in tliis court:— 

eby S’ eh "'kpetov ox^ov Tjkou ey BiterjP P 
iffTfiP, eycb pep ^drepop \a€b)P 0dQpov, 
tS 5’ dKko TTpia^up^ yjTrep ^p 'Epipvaop. 

(Eurip. Jph. r. 961.) Of the Council itself an ac- 
count has been given elsewhere. (IJict. of A7it. 
s. v,) The Areiopagus possesses peculiar interest 
to the Christian as the spot from which the Apostle 
Paul preached to the men of Atliens. At the foot 
of the height on the north-eastern side there are 
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ruins of a small clinrcli, dedicated to S, Eionysios 
tlie Areiopapte, and conimeinorating Hs coEYersion 
here hy St. Paul. {Act Apost xvii. 34.) 

At the opposite or south-eastern angle of the 
liill, 45 or 50 yards distant from the steps, there 
is a wide chasm in the rotdcs, leading to a gloomy 
recess, within winch there is a fountain of Y’ety 
dark water. This was the sanctuary of the Eu- 
inenides, commonly called by the Athenians the 
Se^miae. (cd 'S.eppai)^ or \’'enerable Goddesses. (Pans, 
i. 28. § 6: iTnccpicTjKths ras ©edsr eV ^Apd^ 

irdyoi?, Dinarch, c. Dem. p. 35, Rciske.) The caYem 
itself ftrmed the temple, with probably an artificial 
cunstniction in front. Its position is frequently re- 
ferred to by the Tragic j^oets, who also speak of the 
chasm of the earth (Trdyop Trap* aurhy 
troyrai Eur. Elect 1271), and the subter- 

ranean chamber (^ctAa.uoi .... Karh yijs, Aesch. 
£umen, 1004, seq.). It wars probably in conse- 
quence of the subterranean nature of the sanctuary 
of these goddesses that torches were employed in 
their ceremonies. “ Aeschylus imagined the pro- 
cession which escorted tlie Etimenides to this their 
temple, as descending the rocky stej)s above de- 
scribed from the platform of the Areiopagus, then 
winding round the eastern angle of that hill, and 
conducting them with the sound of music and the 
glare of torches along this rocky ravine to this dark 
enclosure.*’ (Wordsworth.) Within the sacred en- 
closure was the monument of Oedipus. (Paus. a. 
2S. §7.) 

Betw’etm the sanctuary of the Seinnae and the 
lowest gate of the Acrop:)iis stood the herouin of 
Hesychus, to whom a nun was immolated before the 
sacrifices to the Eumeuides. (Schol. ad Soph, Oed. 
Col, 489.) His desamdaiits, the Hesyehidae, were 
the hereditary priests of these goddesses. (Comp. 
Muller, Eummides, p. 20G, seep, Engl. Trans.) 
Hear the siime spot 'was the monument of Cylon, 
erected on the spot where he was slain. (Leake, 
p. 358.) 

■ ■ ■■■ ' 2. The Pmjx, 

The Pnyx (Tlvv^), or place of assembly of the ; 
Athenian people, fanned part of the surface of a i 
low rocky hill, at the distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the centre of the Areiopigus hill. ** The Pnys 
may he best described as an area formed by the 
segment of a circle, which, as it is veiy nearly equal 
to a semicircle, for the sake of conciseness, we shall 
assume as such. The radius of this semicircle varies 
from about 60 to 80 yards. It is on a sloping 
ground, 'which shelves down very gently toward the 
hollow of the ancient agora, 'which was at its foot I 
on the NE. The chord of this semicircle is the 
highest part of this slope; the middle of its arc is 
the lowest; and this last point of the curve is cased 
by a terras wall of huge polygonal blocks, and of 
about 15 feet in depth at the centre: this terras 
'wall prevents tlie soil of the slope from lapsing down 
into the valley of the agora beneath it* The chord 

this semicircle is formed by a line of rock, verti- 
cally licwn, so as to present to the spectator, stand- 
ing in the area, the fiice of a flat 'W’all,’*‘ In the 
middle p*'dnt of this 'ivall of rock, and projecting 
from, and applied to it, is a solid rectangular block, 


Hence it is aptly compared % Mure to a theatre, 
the shell of 'which, instead of curving upwards, 
slopes downwards from the orchestra. 
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he'tvn from the same rock.” (Wordsworth.) This 
is the celebrated Bema (jSfi/Aa), or pulpit, often 
called “ the Stone ” (6 Xidos, comp. eV dyop^ Trphs 
Xidqy, Plut. Solon, 25), from whence the orators 
addressed the multitude in the semicircular area be- 
fore them. The bema looks towards tlie XE., that 
is, to'W’ards the agora. It is 1 1 feet broad, rising 
from a graduated basis : the summit is broken : but 
the present height is about 20 feet. It was acces- 
sible on the riglit and left of the orator by a flight 
of steps. As the destinies of Athens 'Pvere sivayed 
by the orators from this pulpit, the term “ the 
stone” is familiarly used as a figure of the govern- 



PLAN OP THE Pisryx. 


A. The Bema. j C. Rock-cut wall. 

B. Semicircular edge of D. Remains of ancient 

the Pnyx. { Bema ? 

ment of the state ; and the “ master of the stone” 
indicates the ruling statesman of the day (pans 
Kparet vvv tuv XiBov rod V rfj rrvKvi, Aristoph, 
Pax, 680; comp. Acharn, 683, Tkesmoph. 
seq.) The position of the bema commanded a view 
of the Propylaca and the other magnificent edifices 
of the Acropolis, while beneath it w'as the city 
itself studded wnth monuments of Athenian glory. 
The Athenian orators frequently roused the national 
feelings of their audience by pointing to “ that 
Propylaea there,” and to the other splendid build- 
ings, which they had in view from the Pnyx. 
(npoxuAaZa ravra, Hesyeh. s. vr, Dem. c, A7idrot 
pp. 597, 617 ; Aesch. de Pals, Leg. p. 253.) 

The position and form of the remains that have 
been just described agree so perfectly with the 
statements of ancient writers respecting the Pnyx 
(see authorities quoted by Leake, p. 179), that it is 
surprising that there should ever have been any 
doubt of their identity. Yet Spon took them for 
those of the Areiopagus, Wheler w^as in donlit 
'ivhether they bebmged to the Areiopagus or the 
Odeium, and Stuart regarded them as tliose of tlie 
theatre of Hogilla. Their trae identity 'vus first 
pointed out by Chandler ; and no subsequent writer 
has entertained any doubt on the subject. 

The Pnyx appears to have been under the especial 
pi'otection of Zeus. In the wail of rock, on either side 
of the bema, are several niches for votive ofierings. 
In clearing away the earth below, several of these 
offerings were di.scoyered, consisting of bas-reliefs re- 
presenting different parts of the body in 'white marble, 
and dedicated to Zeus the Supreme (A/t 'TifiVv;^'). 
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Some of them are now in the British Museum, 
(Leake, p. 183 ; Dodwellj Vol. i. p* 402.) 

The area of the Pnyx Gontained about 12,000 
square yards, and could therefore easily accommo- 
date the whole of the Athenian citizens. The re- 
mark of an ancient grammarian, that it was con- 
structed with the simplicity of ancient times (/car^ 
TToKaiay aTrAdrijra, Pollux, viii. 132),. is borne 
out by the existing remains. We know moreover 
that it was not provided with seats, with the excep- 
tion of a few wooden benches in the first row. 
(Aristoph. Acliarn. 25.) Hence the assembled citi- 
zens either stood or sat on the bare rock 
Aristoph. 43); and aceoi-dingly the Sausage- 
seller, when he seeks to undermine the popularity of 
Cleon, oilers a cushion to the demus. (Aristoph 
Equit. 783.) It wiis not provided, like the theatres, 
with any species of awning to pmtect the assembly 
from the rays of the sun; and this was doubtless 
one reason why the assembly was held at day-break. 
(Mure, vol. ii. p. 63.) 

It has been remarked that a traveller who mounts 
the bema of the Pnyx may safely say, what perhaps 
cannot be said with equal cei*teinty of any other 
spot, and of any other body of great men in antiquity ; 
Here have stood Demosthenes, Peiiclos, Themistocles, 
Aristides, and Solon This remark, however, would 
not be true in its full extent, if we were to give cre- 
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dence to a passage of Plutarch ( 27iew. 19), to which 
allusion has been already made. Plutarch relates 
that the bema originally looked towards the sea, and 
that it was afterwards removed by the Thirty Ty- 
rants so as to face the land, because the sovereignty 
of the sea was the origin of the democracy, while the 
pursuit of agnculture was favourable to the oligarchy 
But from no part of the present Pnyx could the sea 
be seen, and it is evident, from the existing remams, 
that it is of much more ancient date than the age of 
the Thirty Tyrants. Moreover, it is quite incredible 
that a work of such gigantic proportions should have 
been erected by the Thirty, who never even sum- 
moned an assembly of the citizens. And even if 
they had effected such a change in the place of 
meeting for the citizens, would not the latter, in the 
restoration of the democracy, have returned to the 
former site ? We have therefore no hesitation in 
rejecting the whole story along with Forchhammer 
and Mure, and of regarding it with the latter winter 
as one of the many anecdotes of what may be called 
the moral and political mythology of Greece, invented 
to give zest to the narrative of interesting events, or 
the actions and characters of illustrious men. 

Wordsworth, however, accepts Plutarch’s story, 
and points out remains wdiich he considers to be those 
of the ancient Pnyx a little behind the present bema. 
It is true that there is behind the existing bema, and 



on the summit of the rock, an esplanade and terrace, 
' which has evidently been artificially levelled ; and 
near one of its extremities are appearances on the 
ground which have been supposed to betoken tlie 
existence of a fonner bema. It Ims been usually 
stated, in refutation of this lij’^pothesis, that not even 
from this higher spot could the sea be seen, because 
tlie city wall ran across the top of the hill, and would 
have effectually interrupted any view of the sea; hut 
tin's answer is not sufficient, since we have brought 
forward reasons for bLdieving that this was not tlie 
direction of the ancient wall. This esplanade, how^- 
ever, is so much smaller than the present Pnyx, that 
it is impossible to believe that it could ever ha\'e 
been used as the ordinary assembly of the citizens; 
and it is much more probable that it served for pur- 
poses connected with the gi’eat assembly in the Pnyx 
below, being perhaps covered in part with buildings 
or booths for the convenience of the Prytanes, scribes, 
and other public functionaries. Mure calls attention 
to a passage in Aristophanes, where allusion is made 
to sucdi appendages ritJarm Tracrav tcod ras 

(TKTjvas Kai ras bi6oovs Sia0p7]<raif Thesm. 659),* 
and though the ,Pny^ is here used in burlesque 
a.p])lication to the Tlicsmopliorium, where the female 
assenublies were lield, this circumstance does not 
destroy the point of the allusion. (Mure, vol* ii, 
p.319.) 

The whole rock of the Pnyx was thickly inha- 
bited in ancient times, as it is fluttencd and cut in 


all directions. We have already had occasion to 
point out [see above, p. 261, b.] that even the west- 
ern side of the hill was covered with houses. 

3. JTill of the Nymphs. 

This hill, which lay a little to the NW. of the 
Pnyx, used to be identified with the celebrated Lyca- 
bettus, which was situated on the other side of the 
city, outside the walls ; hut its proper name has been 
restored to it, from an inscription found on its 
summit. (B'dckh, Insa\ no. 453; Boss, in Kurnt- 
ito, 1837, p. 391.) 

j 4. The Museium. 

The Museium (rh Movo-elov') was the hill to the 
SW. of the Acropolis, from wliich it is separated by 
an inteiTcning valley. It is only a little lower than 
the Acropolis itself. It is described by Pausanias 
(i. 25. § 8) as a hill within the city walls, opposite 
the Acropolis, where the poet Musaeiis was buried, 
and where a monument was erected to a certain 
Syrian, whose name Pausaiiijis does not mention. 
There are still remains of this monument, from the 
inscriptions upon which we learn that it was the 
monument of Philopappns, the grandson of Antio- 
chus, who, having been deposed by Vespasian, came 
to Komo with his two sons, Kpiphanes and Callini- 
cus. [^Eict. of Biofjr. vol. I. p. 194.] Bpiplianes 
was the father of Philopappus, who had become an 
Attic citizen of the demus Besa, and he is evidently 
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tlie Syrian to wliom Pansamas allti^es. ' “This, 
moamnent was built in a form sligbtly coneaTe 
towards the fi*ont. The chord of the cum was about 
30 feet in length : in front it presented three niches 
bebveeu four pilasters ; the central niche was wider 
than the two lateral ones, concave and with a semi- 
circular top; the others w'ere quadrangular. A 
seated statue in the central niche was obviously that 
of the person to whi>m the monument was erected. 
An inscription belo'W the niche shows that he w’as 
named Piiilopappus, son of Epiphanes, of the demus 
Besa (<l>iAd7raw7roj "EirKpdmus Brjcraiciis), On the 
right hand of this statue was a king Antiochus, son 
of a king Antiochus, as we learn from the inscrip- 
tion below it (0a(ri\evs ^Apt'ioxos Arrid- 

Xou). In the niche on the other side was seated 
Seleuciis Kicator (^acrtXshs 'XeXmms *AyTi6xou 
’NiKa.rcap), On the pilaster to the right of Plnlo- 
jiappus of Besa is the inscription c.ivlivs g.f.fab 
(i. e. Cains Julius, Caii filius, Fahia) A2?tiochvs 
I'HILOFAPFYS, COS. FRATEE ARVAEIS, AELECTVS 
INTER PRAETORIOS AB IMF. CAESARS NERVA 
TR.1IANO OPl'VMO Ay<5VSTO GERMANICO DACICO, 
On that to the left of Philopappiis W'as inscribed 
BacriK^vs ’Arr/o^^or Paariketios ’Eiri- 

(pdyovTj ro9 ArT^<^xoy. Betvveen the niches and 
tlje base of the monmnent, there is a representation 
in high relief of the triumph of a Boinan emperor 



similar to that on the arch of Titus at Eome. 
The part of the monument now remaining consists 
of the central and eastern niches, with remains 
of the two pilasters on that side of the centre. The 
statues in two of the niches still remain, but withoiit 
heads, and otheiwise imperfect; the figures of the 
triumph, in the lower compartment, are not much 
better preserved. This monument appears, from 
Spori and Wheler, to have been nearly in the same 
state in 1076 as it is at present; and it is to Giriaco 
(f Ancona, who visited Athens two centuries earlier, 
that vre are indebted for a Itnowledge of the deficient 
parts of the monument.” (Leake, p. 494, seq.; 
ocenp. Stuart, vol. iii. c. 5; Prokesch, 

JcdtcTij vul. ii. p. 383 ; Boekli, Inscr. no. 362 ; Orelli, 
Inm\ no. 800.) 

Of the fortress, w'hich Demetrius Poliorcetes erected 
on the Museium in e. c. 229 (Pans. i. 25. § 8; 
Pint. Demctr. 34), [ill trace has disappeared. 

Tiicm must have been many houses on the 
Museimn, tbr the western side of the hlii is almost 
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covered with traces of buildings cut in the rocks, 
and the remains of stairs ai*e visible in several places, 
— another proof that the ancient city wall did not 
run along the top of this hill. [See above, p. 261.] 
There are also found on this spot some wells and 
cisterns of a circular form, hollow'ed out in the rock, 
and enlarging towards the base. At the eastern 
foot of the Mil, opposite the Acropolis, there are 
three ancient excavations in the rock ; that in the 
middle is of an irregular form, and the other two 
are eleven feet square. One of them leads towards 
another subterraneous chamber of a circular form, 
twelve feet in diameter at the base, and diniiaishing 
towards the top, in the shape of a bell. These 
excavations are sometimes called ancient baths, and 
sometimes prisons : hence one of them is said to have 
been the prison of Socrates. 

5. The Diomjsiae Theatre. ' 

The stone theatre of Dionysus was commenced in 
B. c. 600, but was not completely finished till b. g 
340, during the financial administration of Lycurgus. 
(Pans. i. 2^ § 16 ; Pint. T'7A A". Orat. pp. 841, 852.) 
A theatre, however, might, as a Gothic church, be 
used for centuiies w’itliout being quire finished; 
and there can be no doubt that it wws in the stone 
theatre that all the great productions of the Grecian 
drama w’ere perfonned. This theatre lay beneatli 
the southern waill of the Acropolis, near its east- 
ern extremity. The middle of it was excavated 
out of the rock, and its extremities tvere supported 
by solid piers of masoniy. The rovrs of seats were 
in the form of cmwes, rising one above another; 
the diameter increased with the ascent. Two rows 
of seats at the top of the theatre are now visible ; 
but the rest are concealed by the accumulation of 
soil. The accurate dimensions of the tlieatre cannot 
now be ascertained. Its termination at the summit 
is evident; but to what extent it descended into 
the valley cannot be traced. From the summit to 
the hollow below, which may, however, be higher 
than the ancient orchestra, the slope is about 300 
feet in length. There can be no question that it 
must have been sufficiently large to have accom- 
modated the -whole body of Athenian citizens, as 
well as the strangers who flocked to the Dionysiac 
festival. It has been supposed from a passage of 
Plato, that the theatre was capable of containing 
more than 30,000 spectators, since Socrates speaking 
of Agathon’s dramatic vietoiy in the theatre says 
tliat “ his glory was manifested in the pre.sence of 
more than three myriads of Greeks” Q}x(pavh}S 
eyivkro 4v fJLaprvcn rSiv 'EAAtjj'wv Trkiov ^ rpicr- 
p.vpmsj Plat. S^mp. p. 175, e.) It may, however, 
be doubted -whether these words are to be taken 
literally, since the term “ three myriads ” ai^pears to 
have been used as a round number to signify the 
whole body of adult Athenian citizens. Thus He- 
rodotus (v. 97) says that Aristagora.s deceived tlirce 
myriads of Athenians, and Aristophanes (Ecd. 1132) 
employs the words wokir&p Ttkelor ^ rpLapvpioov ex- 
actly in the same sense. 

The magnificence of the theatre is attested by 
Dicaearchus, who describes it as “ the most beau- 
tiful theatre in the world, worthy of mention, great 
and w-onderful ” rooy iv rfj olKovpevp teak- 

kicrrov dearpov^ a^iokoyov, ,u4ya ical Oavpaaruv^ 
Dicaearcli. Blos ryjs "EAAaSos, p. 140.) * The 

* Many winters, whom Wordsworth has followed, 
have changed aide ifv into but this emenda- 
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spectators sat in tlie open air, but probably protected 
from the rays of the sun by an awning, and from 
their elevated seats they had a distinct view of the 
sea and of the peaked hills of Salamis in the horizon. 
Above them rose the Parthenon, and the other 
buildings of the Acropolis, so that they sat under 
the shadow of the ancestral gods of their country. 
The position of the spectators, as sitting under the 
teinpie of' Athena, and the statue of the Zeus of the 
Citadel (Zeus UoAieiJS, Pans. i. 24. § 4), is evi- 
dently alluded to by Aeschylus (Emim. 997, seq.), 
to which passage Wordsworth has directed atten- 
tion : — 

Xct^lper* acTTiKhs Ae^y, 

^Krap ^\(xeyoL 4iby, 

Uapdevov <j>iXas (plhoi 

crca(ppovouyres iv 
UaWaSos 5* imh 9rT€po7s 

Syras a^erai var-fip. 



Above the upper seats of the theatre and the Ci- 
monian wall of the Acropolis is a grotto (ci'TF'^Aaiov), 
which was converted into a small temple by Thra- 
syllus, a victorious choragus, to commemorate the 
victory of his chorus, B. c. 320, as we learn from an 
inscription upon it. Hence it is usually called the 
Ghoragic Monument of Thrasyllus. Within the ca- 
vern were statues of Apollo and Artemis destroying 
the children of Niobe; and upon the entablature of 
the temple was a colossal figure of Dionysus. This 
figure is now in the British Museum; but it has lost 
its head and arms. Pausanias (i. 21. § 3), in his 
description of the cavern, speaks of a tripod aboveit, 
wit-lioiit mentioning the statue of Dionysus; but 
there is a hole sunk in the lap of the statue, in which 

tion is not only unnecessary, but is exceedingly impro- 
bable,because Odea were very rare in Greece at the time 
wlien Dicaearclms wrote. The word may have been 
introduced by the escerj^tor to indicate that the theatre 
described by Dicaearchns was not in existence in 
his time ; or it may liave been used by Dicaearchus 
himself instead of ecrrl according to a well-known 
use of the Attic writers. (See Fuhr, acf loc.) 
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was probably inserted the tripod. The custom of 
supporting tripods by statues was not nucommon, 
(Deake, p. 186 ; Vaux, Anti^. in British Museum, 
p, 114.) This cavern Was subsequently converted 
into the church of Panaghfa Bpilidtissa^ or the Holy 
Virgin of the Grotto; and was used as such when 
Dodwell visited Athens. It is now, however, a 
simple cave; and the temple and the church are 
both in ruins. A laige fragment of the architrave 
of the temple, with a part of the inscription upon it, 
is now lying upon the slope of the theatre ; it has 
been hewn into a drinking trough. (Wordsworth, 
p. 90.) The cave is aboiit 34 feet in length, with 
an average breadth of 20 feet. The entire height of 
the monument of Thrasyllus is 29 feet 5 inches. 
(Stuart.) 

Above the 'monument are twn columns, which 
evidently did not form part of the building. Their 
triangular summits supported tripods, dedicated by 
choragi who had gained prizes in the theatre below, 
A little to the west of the cave is a large rectangular 
niche, in which no doubt a statue once stood. 



THEATRE OF DIOJJYSUS, FEOM COIN. 

A brass coin of Athens in the British Museum 
gives a i^presentation of tlie Dionysiac tlieatre viewed 
teom below. The seats for the spectators are dis- 
tinctly seen, together with the Cimonian wall of the 
Acropolis; and above, the Parthenon in the centre, 
with the Propylaea on the left. The artist has also 
represented the cave between the theatre and the 
wall of the Acropolis, described above, together with 
other smaller excavations,, of which traces still exist. 
The same subject is also represented on a vase found 
at Aulis, on which appear the theatre, the monument 
of Thrasyllus, the tripodial columtis, and above them 
the plygonal walls of the Acropolis, crowned by tlie 



THBATBE OF JOIONYSUS FROM A VA.SE. 
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rjirthenon. It seems tliat tins |x>int of view was 
greatlj admii-ed hj the ancients. Dicaearchns alludes 
to this view, when he speaks (I, c.) of the magm- 
ficent temple of Athena, called tlie Parthenon, rising 
above the theatre, and striking the spectator with 
admiration.” (Leake, p. 183, scq.; Dodweil, voL i. 
p. 290 ; Words\Yorth, p. S9, seq.) 

G. The Odeiuni of Uerodes or MegiUa. 

The 0<leiiim or hfasic-theatre’^'of Kegillaalso lay 
beneath the southern wall of the Acropolis, bat at its 
western extremity. It was built in the time of the 
Antonines by Herodes Atticus, who called it the 
Odeium of Eegilla in honour of his deceased wife. It 
is not ineniioned by Fausanias in his description of 
Athens, who explains the omission in a subsequent 
part of his work by tlie remark that it was not com- 
menced at the time he wrote his first book. (Fans. vii. 
20. § 3.) Fausanias remarks (I c.) that it surpassed 
all other Odeia in Greece, as well in dimensions as 
in other respects; and its roof of cedar wmod W'-as 
particularly admired. (Philostr. lit Soph. ii. 1. § 5.) 
Tiie length of its diameter within the w’alis W7is 
about 240 feet, and it is calculated to have fur- 
nished accommodation for about 6000 persons. There 
are still considerable remains of the building; but, ^ 
“ in spite of their extent, good preservation, and the 
massive material of wbidi they are composed, they 
have a ]K>or ap]>earance, owing to the defects of the 
lioman style of architecture, espcially of the rows 
of small and apjiarently useless ardies with wdiich 
the more solid portions of the masonry are })er- 
forated, and the consequent number of insignificant 
jmrts into which it is thus subdivided.” (Mure, vol. 
ii, p. 91.) It is surprising that Stuart should have 
suppled the remains of this comparatively small 
Koman building to be those of the great Dionysiac 
theatre, in wiiich the dramas of the Athenian poets 
were x>erfurmc‘d. 

7. Cave of Apollo and Pan, and Fountain of 
Clepspdi'a. 

The Cave of Apollo and Fan, more usually 
called the Gave of Pan, lay at the base of the NW. 
angle of the Acroplls. It is described by He- 
rodotus (vi. 105) as situated below the Acropolis, 
and by Fausanias (i. 28. § 4) as a little below the 
Fropylaea, with a spring of water near it. The 
womhip of Apollo in this have was probably of great 
antiquity. Here he is said to have had connection 
with Gi-eusa, the mother of Ion; and hence the cave 
is frequently mentioned in the Ion ” of Euripides. 
(Pans. Lc.; Eurip. Jon, 506, 955, &c,) The wor- 
ship of Pan in this cave was not introduced till after 
the battle of IMarathon, in consequence of the services 
\diieh lie rendered to the Athenians on that occasion. 
Ills statue w’as dedicated by Miltiades, and Simonides 
W'rote the inscription for it. (Simonid. Reliqu, p. 
176, ed. Sclmeiclewin.) A statue of Pan, now in the 
public library at Cambridge, w'as discovered in a 
garden a little below the cave, and may possibly be 


An Odeium (ojS^Toj') was, in its form and ar- 
rangements, very similar to a theatre, from which 
it diftcred chiei!}’ by being roofed over, in older 
to retain tlje sound. It appears to have been ori- 
ginally designed chiefly for musical rehearsals, in 
sub(;rdinatioii to the great choral peiTormances in 
tlie theatre, and consequently a much smaller space 
was required fur the audience. 
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the identical figure dedicated by ^liltiades. The 
cave measures about 18 feet in length, 30 in height 
and 15 in depth. There are two excavated ledges 
cut in the rock, on which we may suppose statues of 
the two d; ities to have stood, and also numerous 
niches and holes for the reception of votive offerings. 

The fountain near the cave, of which Fausanias 
does not mention the name, ivas called Clepsydra 
(KAe^dSpa), more anciently Eiiipedo ('Ep.7reSd?). It 
derived the name of Clepsydra t’nan its being sup- 
jiosed to have hiul a subterraneous communication 
with the harbour of Flialennn. (Aristopli. Lysistr. 
912, Scliol. ad he., ad 853, Av. 1G94: lle- 
sych.s. m KAeipvSpa, KKeypippuroi', HeSw.) ‘‘ The 
only access to this fountain is from tlie enclosed 
platfbim of the Acropolis above it. The ajjproac'h to 
I it is at the n^adii of the northern wing of the Fropy- 
laea. Here we begin to descend a flight of forty- 
seven steps cut in the rock, but partially cased with 
slabs of marble. The descent is arched over with 
brick, and opens out into a small sulderranean chapid, 
with niches cut in its sides. In the chax>cd is a well, 
surmounted with a peristomium of marble; below 
■which is the W'ater now at a distance of about 30 feet.” 
(Wordsworth.) This flight of steps is seen in the 
annexed coin from the British ^luseum, in which the 
cave of Fan is represented at the foot, and tlie statue 
of Athena Froraachus and the Parthenon at the 
summit The obverse is the size of the com ; the 
reverse is enlarged. 



COIN SIKWING TIIE CAVE OP PAN, THE FAR- 
TIIENON AND ATHENA FltO^lAOHUS. 

8. The AgJawrium. 

The sanctuary of Agiauius, one of the tln*ee daugh- 
ters of Cecrops, was also a cavern situated in the 
northern, face of the Acropolis. It is evident fruin 
several passages in the Ion of Euripides (8, 296, 
506, 953, 1413) that theAglauriiim was in some part 
of the precipices called the Long Eocks, wiiieli ran 
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eastward of the grotto of Pan* [See above, p. 266, b.3 
It is said to have been tlie spot from which Aglaurus 
and her sister Hersc threw themselves from the rocks 
of the Acropolis, upon opening the chest which con- 
tained Erichthonius (Paus* i. 18. § 2); and it was 
also near this sanctuary that the Persians gained 
access to the Acropolis, (Herod, viii. 35.) We 
learn from Pausanias that the cave was situated at 
the steepest part of the hill, which is also described 
by Herodotus as preci})itous at this point. At the dis- 
tance of about 60 yards to the cast of the cave of Pan 
and at the base of a precipice is a remarkable cavern ; 
and 40 yards farther in the same direction, there is 
another cave much smaller, immediately under the 
wall of the citadel, and only a few yards distant from 
the northern portico of the Erechtheium. In the latter 
thei-e are thirteen niches, which prove it to have 
been a consecrated spot ; and there can be no doubt 
that tlie larger was also a sanctuary, though niches 
are not equally apparent, in consetpence of the sur- 
face of the rock not being so well preserved as in the 
smaller cavern. One of these two caves was un- 
doubtedly the Aglaurium. Leake conjectured, from 
the account of a stratagem of Peisistratus, that there 
was a communication from the AglHurimn to the 
platform of the citadel After Peisistratus had 
seized the citadel, his next object was to disarm the 
Athenians. With this view he summoned the 
Athenians in the Anaceium, which was to the west 
of the Aglaurium. While he was addressing them, 
they laid down their arms, which were seized by the 
partizans of Peisistratus and conveyed into the 
Aglaurium, apparently with the view of being carried 
into the citadel itself. (Polyaen. i. 21.) Now this 
conjecture has been confinned by the discovery of an 
ancient flight of stairs near the Erechtheium, leading 
into the cavern, and from thence passing downwards 
through a deep cleft in the rock, nearly parallel in its 
direction to the outer wall, and opening out in the 
face of the cliff a little below the foundation. [See 
above, p. 268, a.] It would therefore appear that this 
cave, the smaller of the two above mentioned, was 
the Agraulium, the access to which from the Acro- 
polis was close to the noiihern portico of the Erech- 
theium, which led into the sanctuary of Pandrostis, 
the only one of the three daughters of Cecrops who 
remained faithful to her trust. Leake conjectures 
that the Aglaurium, which is never described as a 
temple, but only as a sanctuary or sacred enclosure, 
was used in a more extended signification to com- 
prehend both caves, one being more especially sacred 
to Aglaurus and the other to her sister Herse. The 
position of the Aglaurium, as near the cave of Pan, 
and in front of the Erechtheium and Parthenon Qirph 
UaWdJSos vaCov), is clearly shown in the following 
passage of Euripides (/ow, 506, seq.), where the 

jxaicpai probably refer to the flight of 

steps: — 

S> Uavhs baK'fifxara Kal 

TrapcwXi^ovcra TTiTpa 
/xaicpais, 

'Im (Trei§ov<ri woSoTv 

’AypavXov Kdpat rpiyovoi 

(TTaSta rph IlaWdSos vawv, 

Wordswortli (p. 87) conjectures, with some proba- 
bility, that it may have been by the same secret 
communication that the Persians got into the 
Acropolis. 

According to one tradition Aglaurus precipitated 
herself from the Acropolis, as a sacrifice, to save 
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her country ; and it was probably on this account 
that the Athenian epliebi, on receiving their first 
suit of armour, were accustomed to take an oath 
in the Aglaurium, that they would defend their 
country to the last. (Bem. cfe Fats. Leg, p. 438 ; 
Pollux, viii. 105 ; Philostr. Vit, ApoU. iv. 21 ; 
Hermann, Griech, Staatsalterth § 123. n. 7.) 

Q, The Theseitm, 

The Theseium (@ 7 ]areiov)y or temple of Theseus, 
is the best preserved of all the monuments of ancient 
I Athens. It is situated on a height in the NW. of 
' the city, north of the Areiopagus, and near the gym- 
nasium of Ptolemy. (Paus. i. 17. § 2; Pint. Thes. 
36.) It was at the same time a temple and a tomb, 
having been built to receive the bones of Theseus, 
which Cimon had brought from Scyros to Athens in 
B. c. 469. (Time. i. 98 ; Plut. Cim, 8, Thes. 36 ; 
Biod. iv. 62 ; Pans. 1. c.) The temple appears to 
have been commenced in the same year, and, al- 
lowing five years frr its completion, was probably 
finished about 465. It is, therefore, about thirty 
years older than the Parthenon, It possessed the 
privilege of an asylum, in which ninaway slaves, in 
particular, w'ere accustomed to take refuge. (Biod, 
ic.; Plut. Thes. 1. o., c?e A'ajiY. 1 7 ; Hesych., Etym. 
M. s, V. ©^xreToj'.) Its sacred enclosure was so large 
as to serve sometimes as a place of military assem- 
bly. (Thuc. vi. 61.) 

The Temple of Theseus w’'as built of Pcntelic 
marble, and stands upon an artificial foundation 
formed of large quadrangular blocks of limestone. 
Its arcMtectm'e is of the Boric order. It is a 
Peripteral Hexastyle, that is, it is surrounded with 
colmnns, and has six at each front. There are 
thirteen columns on each of the flanks, including 
those at the angles, which are also reckoned among 
those of the front, so that the number of columns 
surrounding the temple is thirty-four. The stylobate 
is two feet four inches high, and has only two steps, 
instead of three, a fact which Stuart accounts for 
by the fact of the temple being an heroum. The 
total length of the temple on the upper step of the 
stylobate is 104 feet, and its total breadth 45 feet, 
or more accurately 104*23 and 45*011 resjDectively. 
(Penrose.) Its height from the bottom of the sty- 
lobate to the summit of the pediment is 33 1 feet. 
It consists of a cella having a pronaos or prodomus 
to the east, and an opisthodomus or posticum to the 
west. The pronaos and opisthodomus were each 
separated from the ambulatory of the peristyle by 
two colmnns, and perhaps a railing, which may 
have united the two columns with one another, and 
with the antae at the end of the prolongation of the 
'walls of the cella. The cella is 40 feet in length, 
the pronaos, including the eastern portico, 33 feet, 
and the opisthodomus, including the western portico, 
27 feet. The ambulatory at the sides of the temple 
is six feet in breadth. The columns, both of the 
peristyle and in the two vestibules, are three feet 
four inches in diameter at the base, and nearly 
nineteen feet high. 

The eastern front of the temple was the principal 
one. This is shown not only by the depth of tlie 
pronaos, but still more decisively by the sculptures. 
The ten metopes of the eastern front, with the four 
adjoining on either side, are exclusively adorned 
with sculpture, all the other metopes having been 
plain. It was not till the erection of the Parthenon 
that sculpture was employed to decorate the entire 
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frieze of the peristyle. The two pedimenfe of the 
pjrticoes were also filled with sculptures. On the 
eastern pediment there are traces in the marble of 
metallic fastenings for statues ; it is usually stated 
tlijit the western pediment did not contain any 
figureSj but Penrose, in his recent examination of 
the temple, has discovered clear indications of the 
positions which the sculptures occupied. Besides 
tlie peditiients, and tlie above-mentioned metopes, 
the only otlier parts of the temple adorned with 
sculpture are the friezes over the columns and antae 
of the pronaos and opisthodoinus. These friezes 
stretch across the whole breadth of the cella and 
the ambulatory, and are 38 feet in length. 



Ait hough the temple itself is nearly perfect, the 
sculptures have sustained great injury. The figures 
in the two pediments have entirely disappeared ; 
and the metopes and the frieze have been greatly 
mutilated. Enough, however, remains to show that 
these sculptures belong to the highest style of Grecian 
art. The relief is bold and sahent, approaching to 
the proportions of the entire statue, the figures in 
some instances appearing to be only slightly attached 
to the table of the marble. The serdptures, both of 
the metopes and of the friezes, were painted, and 
still preserve remains of the colouis. Leake observes 
that vestiges of brazen and golden-coloured arms, 
of a blue sky, and of blue, green, and red drapery, 
are still very apparent. A painted foliage and 
maeaiider is seen on the interior comice of the 
peristyle, and painted stars in the lacunaria.” In 
the British hliiseum there are casts of the greater 
portion of the friezes, and of three of the metopes 
from the northern side, being the first, second, and 
foiirtli, commencing from the north-east angle. 
I'liey were made at Athens, by direction of the Earl 
of Elgin, from the sculptures w'hich then existed 
upon the temple, where they still remain. 

The su!)jeets of the sculptures are the exploits of 
Theseus and of Hercules; for the Theseium was not 
only Hie tomb and hermim of Theseus, but also a 
monument in honour of his friend and companion 
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Hercules. The intimate friendship of these two 
heroes is well known, and is illustrated by the state- 
ment of an ancient writer that, when Theseus had 
been delivered by Hercules from the chains of Ai~ 
doneus, king of the Molossi, he conducted Hercules 
I to Athens, that he might be purified from the murder 
of his children : that Theseus then not only shared 
Ills property wdth Hercules, but resigned to tlie 
latter all the sacred places which had been given 
him by the Athenians, changing all the Theseia of 
Attica, except four, into Ileracleia. (Pliiiochorus, 
ap, PluL TAes. 35.) The Hercules Furens of Eu- 
ripides seems, like the Theseium, to have been 
intended to celebrate unitedly the deeds and glory 
of the two friends. Hence this tragedy has been 
called a Temple of Theseus in verse. Euripides 
probably referred to this Theseium, among other 
buildings of Athens, in the passage begimiing {Here. 
Fwr. 1323):— 

eiTov ^pip wphs irdXiffpa TiaXKdZos, 

ifirel ajpicras pidapjaros, 

Bdpovs Sctjo'w, t* l/twr p4pos. 

In the sculf>tuml decorations of Ms temple Tiie- 
seus yielded to his friend the most conspicuous 
place. Hence the ten metopes in front of tlie temple 
are occupied by the Labours of Hercules, while those 
on the two flanks, only eight in all, relate to the ex- 
ploits of Theseus. Tlie frieze over the opisthodoinus 
represents the combat of the Centaurs and Lapithae, 
in which Theseus took part; but the subject of tlie 
frieze of the pronaos cannot be made out, in conse- 
quence of the mutilated condition of the sculptures. 
Stuart (vol. iii. p. 9) supposes that it represents 
part of the battle of Marathon, and especially the 
phantom of Theseus rushing upon the Persians; 
Muller (^Denhndler der alten Kumt^ P'll)> that 
the subject is the w’ar of Theseus with the Pallan- 
tidae, a race of gigantic strength, who are said to 
have contended with Theseus for the throne of 
Athens; Leake (p. 504), that it represented the 
battle of the giants, who were subdued mainly by 
the help of Hercules. Leake urges, with great 
probability, that as the ten metopes in front of the 
building were devoted to the exploits of Hercules, 
and eight, less conspicuoiislj situated, to those of 
Theseus; and that as the frieze over the opisthodo- 
mns referred to one of the most celebrated exploits 
of Thesens, so it may be presumed that the corre- 
sjKmding panel of the pronaos related to some of tlie 
exploits of Hercules. 

The Theseium wus for many centuries a Chris- 
tian church dedicated to St. George. “ When it 
was converted into a Christian church, the two in- 
terior columns of the pronaos were removed to make 
room for the altar and its semicircular enclosure, 
customary in Greek churches. A large door wns at 
the same time pierced in the wall, which separates 
the cella from the opisthodomus; when Athens was 
taken by the Turks, wdio w’ere in the habit of riding 
into the churches on horseback, this door was closed, 
and a small one W'as made in the southern wmll. 
The roof of the cella is entirely modern, and the 
greater part of the ancient beams and lacunaria of 
the peristyle are wanting. In other respects the 
temple is complete.” (Leake.) The building is 
now converted into the national Museum of Athens, 
and has been restored as nearly as possible to its 
original condition- The vaulted roof of the cella 
has been replaced by one in accordance with the 
original design of the building. 
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The three interior walls of the Theseinm were 
decorated with paintings by Micon. (Pans. Ic.) 
The stucco upon wliicli they were painted is still 
a])parent, and shows that each painting covered the 
entire wall from the roof to two feet nine inches 
short of the pavement. (Leake, p. 512.) 

Tlie identification of the chui*ch of St. George with 
the teni])le of Theseus has always been considered 
one of tlie most certain points in Athenian topo- 
graphy; but it has been attacked by Boss, in a 
pamphlet written in modern Greek (^rh 0ri(T€ioP Kal 
6 pahs rod ‘'Ap^oos, Athen. 1838), in which it is 
maintained that the building usually called the The- 
seium is in reality the temple of Ares, mentioned 
by Pausanias (i. 8. § 4). Eoss argues, 1. That the 
temple of Theseus is described by Plutarch as situ- 
ated in tlie centre of the city (eV pLear) ry irdkei^ 
T/ies. SG), wlicreas the existing temple is near the 
western extremity of the ancient city. 2. That it 
appears, from the testimony of Gyriaciis of Ancona, 
who travelled in Greece in 1436, that at that time 
the edifice bore the name of llic temple of Ares. 
3. 'I'hat tliere liave been discovered immediately 
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below tlie Imilding a row of marble statues or Cary- 
atids, representing human figures, with serpents’ 
tails for their lower extremities, which Ross con- 
siders to he the eponymous heroes of the Attic tribes 
mentioned by I’ausanias as in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the temple of Ares. 4. The fact of the 
sculptui'es of the temple representing the exploits of 
Theseus and Hercules Boss does not consider suf- 
ficient to prove that it was the Theseinm ; since the 
exploits of these two heroes are exactly the subjects 
which the Athenians W'ould be likely to select as the 
most appropriate decoiations of the temple of the 
god of war. 

An abstract of Boss’s arguments is given by 
Mnre (vol. in p- 316) and Westennann (in Jalin’s 
Jahrhucher^ vol. xli. p. 242); but as his hypothesis 
has been generally rejected by scholars, it is umie- 
cessary to enter into any ]*efntation of it. (Comp. 
Pittakis, in A then. A rchaoL Zeitung, 1 838, F ebr. and 
March; Gerhard, Hall. Lit. Zeit. 1839, No. 159; 
Ulrichs, in Awiffh d. Jn$t. Archaol.\%4:%^ p. 74, foil.; 
Curtius, ArcMol. Zeitschrift, 1843, No. 6.) 



10. The Ohjmpiiilim. 

The site of the Olympieium ('OKvjj.irmov')^ or 
Temple of Zeus Olympius, is indicated by sixteen 
gigantic Corinthian columns of white marble, to the 
south-east of the Acro^wlis, and near the right bank 
of the Ilissus. This ieinple not only exceeded in 
magnitude <all other temples in Atliens, hut w'as the 
greatest ever dedit-ated to the supreme deity of the 
Greeks, and one of the four most renowned examples 
of architecture in marble, the other tliree being the 
temples of Ephesus, Brancliidac, and Eleusis. (Vi- 
truv. vii. Praef.) It w*as commenced by Peisistratus, 
and finished by Hadrian, after many suspensions 
and intermjitions, the work occ.upying a period of 
nearly 700 years. Hence it is called by Philostratus 
a great struggle wuth time” /teya 

picrjuiu, Vit. S(^ph. i. 25. § 3). The original founder 
of the tem]>le is said to have been Deucalion. (Paus. 
i. 18. §8.) The erection of the temple was en- 
tni.4ed' by Peisistratus to four architects, whose i 


names arc recoraed by Vitruvius (L c.), and oy wh-oTn 
it appears to liave been planned in ail its extent and 
magnitude. The work wms continued by the sons 
of Peisistratus; but after their expulsion from 
Athens it remained untouched for nearly 400 years. 
It is not impossible, as Mure h^^s remarked, that 
prejudice against the Peisistratidae may have ope- 
rated against the prosecution of their unfinished 
monuments, although no allusion occurs in any 
writer to such a motive for the suspension of the 
work. 

The Peisistratidae must have made considerable 
progress in the work, since ancient -writers speak of 
it in its tinfinished state in terms of the highest ad- 
miration. It also appears from these accounts to 
have suffered little from the Persian invasion, pro- 
bably from its only consisting at that lime of solid 
masses of masonry, which the Persians would hardly 
have taken the trouble of demolishing. Dicae- 
archus, wdio visited Athens prior to any renewal of 
1 the work, describes it, “ tliough balf finished, as ex- 
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citing astonkliment by the design of the building, and ; 
■which woiild have been meet admirable if it had | 
been finished.*’ (’OAu/u-TTioi/, ^fiireAhs tcaror- 
wkiiliif S’ v-fiy oitcodo/jiias vx&ypa<p^}V' 

y€tf6}sepav S’ ttv 04Xrio'roPj e^Trep G'yyeTeXeo’^t?, 
p. 140, ed. Fuhr.) Aristotle (PoUt, v* 11) men- 
tions it as one of the colossal undertakings of despotic 
governments, placing it in the same category as the 
pyramids of Egypt; and Livy (xli. 20) speaks of it ; 
as “ Jovis Olyinpii teinplum Athenis, imuin in terns i 
iiK-hoatum pro magiiitudine dei,” where uniim ” is I 
used because it was a greater w’ork than any other j 
temple of the god. (Comp. Strab, ix. p. S96 ; Phit 
Sol 32 ; Lucian, Tearo-Mmip. 24.) About b. c. 
174 Antioclnis Epiphanes commenced the com- 
pletion of the temple. He employed a Boman archi- 
tect of the name of Gossutius to proceed with it. 
Cossiitius chose the Corinthian order, which tvas 
adhered to in the subsequent prosecution of the work. 
(Vitruv. I. c.; Athen. v. p. 194, a.; V Pat. i. 10.) 
Epon the death of Antioclius in u. c. 164 the work 
was interru};ted ; and about SO years afterwards 
some of its columns were transported to Borne by 
Sulla for the use of the Capitoline temple at Eome. 
(Plin. xxxvi. 5. 5. 6.) The work was not resumed 
till the reign of Augustus, when a society of princes, 
allies or dei>enclcnts of the homan empire, undertook 
to complete the building at their Joint expense. 
(Suet. Aug. 60.) But the honour of its final com- 
pletion was reserved for Hadrian, who dedicated the 
temple, and set tip the statue of the god within the 
cclia. (Pans. i. 18, § 6, seq. ; Sptrtian. 13; 

Dion Cuss. Ixix. 16.) 

Paiisanias says tliat the whole exterior inclosure 
was alwiit four stiwlia in circumference, and that it 
was full of statues of Hadrian, dedicated by the Gre- 
cian cities. Of these statues many of the pedestals 
have been found, 'with inscriptions upon them. 
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(Bockh, imer. No. 32 1 — 346.) From the existing 
remains of the temple, we can ascertain its size anil 
general form. According to the measurements of 
Sir. Penrose, it was 354 feet (more exactly 354*225) 
in length, and 171 feet (171*16) in breadth. “It 
consisted of a celia, surrounded by a peristyle, which 
had 10 columns in front, and 20 on the sides. The 
peristyle, being double in the sides, and having ^ 
triple range at either end, besides tliree colimuis 
between antae at each end of tiic celia, consisted 
altogether of 120 columns.” (Leake.) Of these 
columns 16 are now standing, with their arclii- 
traves, 13 at the south-easteni angle, and the re- 
maining three, which are of the interior row of the 
southern side, not far from the south-western angle. 
These are tlie largest columns of marble now stand- 
ing in Europe, being six and a half feet in diameter, 
and above sixty feet high. 

A recent traveller i*emarks, that the desolation <T 
the sjxit on wliich they stand adds much to the effect 
of their tali majestic forms, and that scarcely any 
ruin is more calculated to excite stronger emotions 
of combined admiration and awe. It is difficult to 
conceive where the enormous masses have disappeared 
of which this temple was built. Its destruction 
probably commenced at an early period, and sup- 
plied from time to time building materials to the 
inimbitants of Athens during the middle ages. 

Under the court of the temple there are some 
very largo and deep vaults, which Forchhaiumer 
considers to be a portion of a large cistern, a]hide<l 
to by Pausanias as the chasm into wluch the waters 
flowed after the flood of Deucalion. From this cis- 
tern there is a conduit running in the direction of 
the fountain of Callirrlioti, which he snppc;ses to 
have been partly supplied witli water by this means. 
(Leake, p. 513; Mure, vol. ii. p. 79; Forcliimmmer 
p.367.) 
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1 1 . The Horologium of Andronicm Cyrrhestes, 

This building, vulgarly called tlie “ Temple of the 
Winds,” from tiie figures of the winds upon its faces, 
is situated north of the Acropolis, and is still ex- 
tant. Its date is uncertain, but the style of the 
sculpture and architecture is thought to belong to 
the period after Alexander the Great. Miiller sup- 
poses it to have been erected about b. c. 100 ; and its 
date must be prior to the middle of the first century 
B.c. since it is mentioned by Varro (i2, i2. iii. 5. 
§ 17). It served both as the weathercock and 
public clock of Athens. It is an octagonal tower, 
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THE HOROLOGIUM OF ANDUONICUS CYRRHRSTES. 


with its eight sides facing respectively the direction of 
the eight winds into which the Athenian compass 
was divided. The directions of the several sides 
were indicated by the figures and names of the eight 
winds, which were sculptured on the frieze of the 
entablature. On the summit of the building there 
stood originally a bronze figure of a Triton, liolding 
a wand in his light hand, and turning on a pivot, 
so as to serve for a weathercock. (Vitruv. i. 6. §4.) 
Tliis monument is willed a liorologium by Vanu 
(L c.). It formed a meiisure of time in two ways. 
Oil each of its eight sides, beneath the figures of 
the winds, lines are still visible, which, with the 
gnomons that stood out above them, formed a series 
of sim-dhils. In the centre of the interior of the 
building there was a clepsydra, or water-clock, 
tlie remains of which are still visible. On the 
south side of tlie building tlicrc wms a cistern, 
which was supplicKl with water from the spring 
called Clepsydra, near the cave of Pan. Leake 


states that a portion of the aqueduct existed not 
long since, and formed part of a modem conduit for 
tlie conveyance of water to a neighbouring mosque, 
for the service of the Turks in their abliitions. It 
may not be unnecessary to remind the reader that 
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Clepsydra was the common term for a w^ater-clock, 
and was not so called from the fountain of the same 
name, which supplied it with water : the similarity 
of the names is accidental. The reason of the 
fountain near the cave of Pan being called Clep- 
sydra has been given above. [See p. 286, b.] 

The height of the building from its foundation is 
44 feet. On the HE. and NW. sides are distyle 
Corinthian porticoes, giving access to the interior; 
and to the south wail is affixed a sort of turret, 
forming flaree-quarters of a circle, to contain the 
cistern which supplied water to the clepsydra. 

^ 12. The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 
This elegant monument, vulgarly called the 
“ Lantern of Demosthenes,” was dedicated by 
Lysicrates in b.c. 335 — 4, as we learn from an in- 
scription on tlie architrave, wdiich records that 
“ Lysicrates, son of Lysitheides of Cicynna, led the 
chorus, when the boys of the tribe of Acamantis 
conquered, when Theon played the fiute, when 
Lysiades wrote the piece, and when Evaenetus was 
archon.” It was the practice of the victorious 
choragi to dedicate to Dionysus the tripods w^hich 
they had gained in the contests in the theatre. 
Some of these tripods were placed upon small tem- 
ples, which were erected either in the precincts of 
the theatre, or in a street which mn along the 
eastern side of the Acropolis, from the Prytaneium 
to the Lenaeum,or sacred enclosure of Dionysus near 
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tba tbeatre, and Trhieli Tras bOTce caBed the 
* Street of Tripods.” (Pans. i. 20, § 1.) 

Of these temples only two now reTnainj vOie monti- 
ment of Thrasyllus, situated above the theatre, of 
which we have alrcady spoken [see p. 285] ; and the 
monitinent of Lysicrates, which stood in the street 
itself. It apixjars that this street was formed en- 
tirely by a series of such monuments; and from the 
inscriptions engraved on the architrave that the 
dramatic chronicles or didascaliae were mainly com- 
piled. The monument of Lysicmtes is of the Co- 
rinthian order. It is a small circular huildm^ on a 
square basement, of white marble, and covered hy a 
cupola, supported by six Corinthian columns. Its 
whole lieight was 34 feet, of which the square basis 
was 14 feet, the bosiy of the buikling to the summit 
of the columns 12 fret, and the entablature, toge- 
ther with the cupola and apex, 8 feet. There wn.s 
no access to the interior, ’which was only 6 feet in 
diameter. The frieze, of which there are easts in the 
British Slnseum, represents the destniction of the 
1'yrrhenian pirates by Dionysus and his attendants. 
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13. The Fountain of Cullb'rhoe^ or Fnneacj'wius. 

The fountain of CallirrlHui (KaAX/ppdij), or En- 
neacninus (’Eweaxpowos), was situated in the SE. 
of the city. It was, as has been ahvady re- 
marked, the only source of good drinkable w’ater in 
Athens. (Pans. i. 14. § 1.) It was employed in 
all the more important services of religion, and by 
women prior to their nuptials. (Thuc. ii. 15.) We 
learn from Thucydides c.) that it was originally 
named Callirrhoo, when the natural sources were 
o]>e.n to view, but that it was afterwards named 
Enncaerurius, from having been fitted with nine 
pipes (tcpovuoi) by the I^cisistratidae. Hence it ap- 
pears that the natural sources were covered by 
some kind of building, and that the water was con- 
ducted throiigli nine pij;)es. Enneacranus appears 
to Imvc been t)je name of the fountain, in the archi- 
tectural sen.'^e of the term; but the spring or source 
continued to be called Callirrlioe, and is the name 
wliieli it still hears. (Compare Stat, Thek xU. 629: 
“ Et quos Gallirrhoti novies errantibus undis, Im- 
plicat.’-) It lias been supposed from a fragment of 
Cratinns (ap. Schol. ad Arlstoph, 530; 

Suidas, s, v. dcudmanpovvos') that the fountain was 
also called Dodceacrimus; but it is more pi-obable, 
as Leake has remarked, that the poet amplified for 
the sake of comic etlect. The spring fiows from the 
fiitit of a liroad ridge of rocks, which crosses the bed 
of the Ilissus, and over which the river forms a 
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water-fall when it is full. But there is generally 
no water in this part of the bod of the llissus ; and 
it is certain that the fountain was a separate vein 
of water, and was not supplied from the liissus- 
The waters of the fountain were made to pass 
through small pipes, pierced in the face of the rock, 
through which they descended into the pool below. 
Of these ori-fices seven are still visible. The foun- 
tain also leceived a supply of water from the cistern 
in the Olympieium, wdiich has been already men- 
tioned. [See above, p. 290, b.] The p(Kd, which 
receives the watem of the fountain, ■would be more 
copious, but for a canal wliich commences near it 
and is carried below the bed of the IIissn.s to Vund, 
a small village a mile from tlie city, on the road to 
Peiraeeus ; where the water is received into a cis- 
tern, supplies a fountain on the high road, and 
waters garden.^. The canal exactly rescinblos those 
which were in use among the Greeks before the in- 
troduction of Roman aqueducts, being a channel 
about three feet square, cut in the solid rock. It 
is probably, therefore, an ancient work.” (Leake, 
p. 170; Forchhammer, p. 317; Mure, vol. ii. 
p. 85.) 

14. The Panatkenaic Stadium. 

Tlie Panathenaic Stadium (rh ardhov rb Tlavct- 
dTjvaixdv) was situated mi the south side of tlie 
Dissus, and is described by Pausanias as “ a hill 
rising above the IIissu.s, of a semicircular form in 
its upper part, and extending from thence in a 
double right line to the bank of the river.” (Pans. i. 
1 9. § 6.) Leake ob.seiTCs, that “ it i.s at once re- 
cognized hy its existing remains, consisting of two 
parallel heights, partly natural, and partly c<»inj>osed 
of large masses of rough sulistruction, wliich rise at 
a small distance from the left bank of the llissus, 
in a direction at right angles to tlie course of that 
stream, and whicdi are connected at the further end 
by a third height, more indebted to art for its com- 
pisition, .and wliich formed the semicirenhar ex- 
tremity essential to a stadium.” It is usually stilted 
that this Stadium was con.structed by Lycurgus, 
.about B.C. 350 ; but it appears from the passage 
of Plutarch (TTV. X. Orat. p. 841), on which this 
supposition rests, that this s|jot must have been used 
previously for the gymnic contests of the Pana- 
thenaic games, since it is said th.at Iiycurgus com- 
pleted the Panathenaic stadium, by consfructing a 
podium (KpijTTis) or low wall, and levelling the bed 
(xocpddpa) of tlic .arena. The spectators, however, 
continued to ait on the turf for nearly five centuries 
afterwards, till at length tlie slopes were covered by 
Herodes Atticus with the seats of Pentelic marble, 
which called forth the admiration of Pausanias, 
(Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 1- § 5.) These scats have 
disappeared, and it is now only a long liollow, grown 
over •with gnass. Leake conjc^ctiires that it was 
capable of accommodating 40,000 fiev.^oris on the 
marble seats, and as many more on llic slopes of the 
hills .above them on extraordinary occ.asions. 

Philostratus states that a temple of Tvehe or 
Fortune stood on one side of tlie Stadium : and .as 
there .are considerable remains of rough m.asonry 
on the summit of the -westem hill, this is supposed 
to have been the site of the temple. The tomb of 
Herodes, who was buried near tlie St.adium, may 
have occupied the summit of the opposite hill. Op- 
posite the Stadium w.as a bridge across the llissus, 
of which the foundations still exist. (Leake, p. 195.) 
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15. jU'ch of Hadrian, 

This Arch, which is still extant, is opposite the 
north-western angle of the Olympieium, and formed 
an entrance to the peribolus of the temple. It is a 
paltry structure; and the style is indeed so unworthy 
of the real enlargement of taste which Hadrian is 
acknowledged to have displayed in the fine arts, 
that Mure conjectui-es with much probability that it 
may have been a w'ork erected in his honour by the 
Athenian municipality, or by some other class of 
admirers or flatterere, rather than by himself. This 
arch, now deprived of the Corinthian columns which 
adorned it, and covered at the base with three feet 
of accumulated soil, consisted when complete of an 



archvvay 20 feet wide, between piers above 15 feet 
si[iure, decorated with a column and a pilaster on 
each side of the arch, and the whole presenting an 
exactly similar app)caranco on either face. Above 
the centre of the arch stood an upper order sur- 
mounted by a pcdiiueiit, and consisting on either 
front of a niche between semi -columns; a thin par- 
tition separating the niclies from each other at the 
back. Two columns between a pilaster flanked this 
structure at either end, and stood immediately above 
the larger Corinthian columns of the lower order. 
The height of the lower order to the summit of the 
comice was about 33 feet, that of the upper to the 
summit of the pediment about 23.” (Leake, p. 199.) 
The inscriptions upon either side of the fneze above 
the centre of the arch, describe it as dividing 
“Athens, the ancient city of Theseus” from the 
“ City of Hadi'ian.” On the north-western side ; 

A7S’ eiV 'AB%va.L ©rjcrecos i] rrp\u ttSMs, 

On the south-eastern side : 

AT5’ €iV "A^piavov /covxl ©lytrecos' -n-oX^s, 

These lines are an imitation of an inscription 
said to liave been engraved, by Theseus upon cor- 
responding sides of a boundary column on the 
isthmus of Corinth (Pint, 2’7^d5. 25 ; Strab. hi. 
p. 171); 
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Td§’ BpPiorSj/prjcf'os dAA’ ’Icyvta. 

Td5’ ecrrl UeAoTrdi'ytja-os om ^lcvuia. 

(Comp. Bbcldi, I? 2 scr. No. 520.) 

We know that a quarter of Athens was called 
Hadrianopolis in honour of Hadrian (Spartian. Uci . 
drian. 20); and the above-mentioned inscription 
proves that this name was given to the quarter 
on the southern side of the arch, in which stood the 
mighty temple of Zeus Olympius, completed by tliis 
emperor. 

15. The Aqueduct of Hadrian. 

The position and remains of this aqueduct Lave 
been aheady described. [See p. 264, b.] 

17. The Agora. 

Before the publication of Forcliiiammeris w'ork, 
it was usually supposed there were two market- 
places at Athens, one to the west and the other to 
the north of the Acropolis, the former being called 
the Old Agora, and the latter tlie New or Eretriaii 
Agora. This eiTor, w’hich has led to such serious 
mistakes in Athenian topography, appcai-s to have 
been first started by Meursias, and has been adopted 
by subsequent writers on the subject, including even 
Leake and Miiller. Forchluiminer, how'ever, has 
now clearly established that there was only one 
Agora at Athens, wliicli was situated west of the 
Acropolis; and that there is no proof at all for the 
existence of the New* Agora, which was placed by 
preceding writers directly north of tlie Acropolis in 
the midst of the modern town of Athens. 

The general position of the Agora, vulgarly called 
the Old Agora, cannot admit of dispute; though it 
is almost impossible to determine its exact boun- 
daries. The Agora formed a part of the Cerameicus. 
It is important to recollect this, since Pausanias, in 
his description of the Cerameicus (i cc. 3 — 17), 
gives likewise a description of the Agoi*a, hut with- 
out mentioning the latter by name. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that he is actually giving an 
account of the Agora, inasmuch iis tlie statues oi 
Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
which he mentions as being in the Cerameicus, ars 
expressly stated by other authorities to have been in 
the Agora. The statue of Lycurgus is placed in 
the Agora hy a Psephisma, quoted by Plutarch 
(Vit. X. Orat. p. 852); though the same writer, in 
his life of Lycurgus (^Ihid. p- 384), says that it 
stood ill the Cerameicus. So, also, the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton are described by Arrian 
(^Andb. iii. 16), as being in the Cerameicus, but are 
placed in the Agora by Aristotle Qihet. i. 9), 
Lucian (^Paraslt. 48), and Aristoxihanes (dyopaffco 
r’ dv rots ('nrKois 'Aparrojuron, Lysistr. 

633.) On the east tlie Agora extended as far as 
the ascent to the Propylaea. This is evident from 
the position of the statues of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, which stood on an elevated situation, near 
the temple of Nike, which, as we have already seen 
was immediately in front of the left wing of the 
Propylaea. (^Kuvrat cV Kc-pa/xeiKcp at p 

is rrdKtv [i. e. the Acropolis] KaravrtKpv 
rov Mrjrp^ov, Arrian, A nah. iii. 16.) The extent 
of tlie Agora towards tho east is also proved by the 
position of the tcnqilc of Aphrodite Pandemus, 
which was at the foot of the Propylaea (Pans. i. 22. 
§ 3 ; 'trirpav Trap' avr^v IlaAAdSos, Eurip. HippoL 
30), but which is also expressly said to have been 
in the Agora. (Apollod. ap, Hurpocrat. s. v. llch/ 
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Srifios '‘Acppodirf}.) On the west the Agom appears 
to Imw extended as far as the Fnjx. Thus, we 
fiJid in Aristophanes, that I)icaeo|K)]i3, who had 
secured his seat in the Pnyx at -the fii'st dawn of' 
day, looks down upon the Agora beneath' him, 
where the logistae are chasing the people with their 
-vermilion eoLnred rojxs (Aristoph* Aclam. 21, seip 
with Sclioi.) For the same reason, when Philip 
had taken Elateia, the retail dealers W'ere driven 
from their stalls in the market, and their Iwths 
burnt, that tlie j>eople might assemble more quickly 
ill the Pii\'x. (Dein. de Cor, p. 284, quoted by 
Mliller.) it, therefore, appears that the Agora was 
situated in the valley between the Acropolis, the 
Areiopagus, the Puyx, and the Bfuseium, being 
bounded by the Acro|>olis on the east, by tiie Pnyx 
Ml the west, by the Areiopagus on the north, and by 
the Maseium on the south. This is the site assigned 
to it by Miiller and Forchbammer; but Eoss and 
Uhichs place it north of the ravine between the 
Areiopagus and the Acropolis, and between these 
hills and the hiil on which the Theseium stands. 
(^ZtiUchrift f ur die Alie?'thumewiseemckaftj p. 22, 
1844.) Some account of the buiidings in the Agora , 
will be given in the description of the route of Pau- 
sanias through the city. 

The existence of a second Agora at Athens has 
been so generally admitted, tliat the arguments in 
favour of this supiiosition require a little examination. 
Leake supposed the new Agora to liave been fonned 
in the last century’' b. c., and conjectures that the 
ostensible reason of the cliange was the dehleinent 
of the old Agora by the massacre which occurred in 
the Oenuneicus, when Athens was taken by Sulla, 
B. c. 86. Mliller, however, assigns to the new Agora 
a much earlier date, and supposes that it was one 
of the markets of Athens in the time of Aristophanes 
and Pemtfeithenes, since both tliese writers mention 
the statue of Hermes Agoraeus, which he places 
near the gate of the new Agora. 

The arguments fur the existence of the new Agora 
to the north of the Acropolis may be thus stated; — 

1, Ajxillodorus sjxuiks of the ancient Agora 

dpxafa ayopa), thereby implying that there was a 
second and mow recent one, (IJdrSrjjuor 
j{A7}d^pai r^}> ofMpi^pvdetffOfi! dp^odmi ayo^ 

pap^ 5t« rh ipravBa Tropra rhy B^fioy (rmdyeorQax 
rh -n^aihy iy rah iKKXiqcrtats^ ts eKtiKovy dyopdsj 
Apollod. ap. Harpocrat. s. v. Udydijjiws A^poUrr}.') 

2. It is maintained from a passage in Strabo that 
this new Agora bore the name of the Eretiian Agora. 
The -words of Strabo are: “ Eretria, some say, was 
colonised from Macistus in Triphylia under Ereferieus, 
others, from the Athenian Eretria, which is now 
Agora.” (’EpeVpiav §’ ol phy airh MaKforov rr^s 
TpiipvKiai dTTOLKKjOTjvai (pacriy utt ’ ’Eperpiews, of S* 
ccwb rijs *Adrjvri(ny ’Eperpias, ^ vvy iany dyopd, 
Strab. X. p. 447.) 3. Fuusanias, as we have already 
seen, gives a description of the buildings in the old 
Agora, but without once mentioning the latter hy 
name. It is not till the 17th chapter that he speaks 
of the Agora, just before he describes the gymnasium 
of Ptolemy and the temple of Theseus. Hence it is 
inferred that the old Agora had ceased to be used 
as a market-place in the time of Pausankis; and 
that the Agora mentioned by liim is the so-called 
new Agora. 4. The ciiief argument, however, for 
the existence of the iie-w Agora is the Doric portico, 
■which is situated at a distance of about 250 yards 
opfHOsite the northern extremity of the rocks of the 
AcropsoHs. IL is muiutahied that the style of archi- 
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tecture of this building, and still more the inscrip- 
tions upon it, prove it to have been the Propylaeum 
or gateway of the Agora; and it i.s thought to be 
the same as the gate, which Pausanias describes as 
close to the statue of llennes Agoraeus, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Stoa Poecile (i. 15. § 1). 

In reply to these arguments it may be observed ; 
L Apoiiodorus did not speak of an ancient market- 
place in contradistinction from a new market-place; 
he derives the name of ajopd from the assemblincr 
(ffwayeerdaL) of the ]>enple, and calls the place where 
they assembled the ancient Agora, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from their later place of assembly on the 
Pnyx. 2. The passage of Strabo is too obscure to 
be of any authority in such a controversy. It is 
doubtful whether the Agora mentioned in this pas- 
sage is ike market, or a market, and whether it was 
in Athens or in Attica. Supposing that Strabo 
meant the Agora at Athens, there is bo reason why 
W’e should not understand him to allude to the so- 
i called old Agora. 3. It is quite an accidental cir- 
cumstance that Pausanias uses the word Agora for 
; the first time at the beginning of the 17th chapter. 
He had previously described the Agora under the 
name of Cerarneicus, of wliich it was a part, and lie 
would probably not have used the name Agora at 
all, hud not the mention of the Henries Agoraeus 
accidentally given occasion to it. 4. It is most 
probable that the above-mentioned Doric portico vus 
not the gate of any market, but the portal of a 
building dedicated to Athena Archegetis, and erected 
by donations from Julius Caesar mid Augustus. 
This portico vvas quite dilferent from the gate men- 
tioned by Pausanias as standing close to the statue 
of Hermes Agoraeus ; for tliis gate and statue stood 
in the middle of the so-culled old Agora. A few 
words must be said on each of these |X)ints. 

First, as to the Hermes Agoraeus, it is expressly 
stated by an ancient authority that tliis statue stood 
in the middle of the Agora, (ir petrp dyop^ fSpurai 
*Eppov dyopatov dyaKpa, Schol. ao? Ar'istojdi. Eguit, 
297.) Near this statue, and consequently in the 
middle of the Agora, stixxl a gate (ttuAi?), which 
appears from the account of r'ausanias (i. 15. § I) 
to have been a kind of triumphal arcli erected to 
commemorate the victory of the Athenians over the 
troops of Cassander. This archway probably stood 
upon the same spot as the IIuAls mentioned by De- 
mosthenes (wepl rhv *Epppy rhy vphs rfj ttiiAISi, 
c. Euerg, ei Mnesib. p. 1146), and may even have 
been the same building as the latter, to which the 
trophy was subsequently added. The Hermes Ago- 
raeus, which was made of bronze, was one of the 
most celebrated statues in Athens, partly from its 
position, and partly from the beauty of its workman- 
ship. (Lucian, Ju^. Trag. 33.) This “ Hermes 
near the gate ” (^Eppps irphs rp vvAiSi, or wapa 
rhy vvK^ya) was frequently used to designate the 
part of the Cerameicus (Agora) in which it stood. 
(Dem. 1.0,; Harpocrat., Suid., Phot. Xea;. “Epp^s 
vphs Tp irvAibi,) It was erected by the nine ar- 
chons at the time when the fortifications of the 
Peiraeeus were commenced, as was shown by the in- 
scription upon it, preserved by Philochorus (ap. 
Harpoemt. i;. Uphsrp TruAidi 'Eppps). According 
to Philochorus (L c.) it was called 6 UvKcoy 6 At- 
riKdsi for the latter word, which is evidently cor- 
rupt, Leake proposes to read '* Aar ikSs, and Forch- 
hammer Ayopamv. Sometimes the “ Gate ” alone 
was employed to indicate this locality: thus Isaeus 
speaks of a lodging-liousc “ in tiie Cerauicicus nciir 
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the Gate ” (r^y 4v Kepa/x^iK^ (TvvoiKiaSj r^s 'iraph, 
T^v vvKlBa^ de PMloct. hered, p, 58, Steph.). 

Secondly, with regard to the Doric portico in the 
so-called new Agora, it is evident from its style 
of architecture that it was erected after the time of 
Cassander, to say nothing' of an earlier period. It 
consists at present of four Doric columns 4 feet 4 
inches in diameter at the base, and 26 feet high, 
including the capital, the columns supporting a 
pediment surmounted by a large acroterium in the 
centre, and by a much smaller one at dther end. If ^ 
there were any doubt respecting the comparatively 
late date of tliis building, it would be removed by 
two inscriptions upon it, of which the one on the 
architrave is a dedication to Athena Ai*chegetis by 
the people, and records that the building had been 
erected by means of donations from C. Julius Caesar 
and Augustus (Bdckh, Insoi\ 477); while the second 
on the central acroterium shows that a statue of* 
Lucius Caesar, the grandson and adopted son of 
Augustus, had been placed on the summit* of the 
pediment. (Bockh, No. 312.) It would seem to 
follow from the first of these inscriptions that these 
columns with their architrave belonged to a small 
temple of Athena Archegetis, and there would pro- 
bably have never been any question about the matter, 
it* it had not been for two other inscriptions, which 
seem to support the idea of its occupying part of the 
site of the so-called new Agora. One of these in- 
scriptions is upon the pedestal of a statue of Julia, 
which was erected in the name of the Areiopagus, 
the Senate of Six Hundred, and the people, at the 
cost of Dionysius of Marathon, who was at the time 
Agoranomus with Q. Naevius Kufus of Meiite. 
(Bockh, No. 313.) The statue itself has disap- 
peai'ed, but the basis was found near tlie portico. 
We do not, however, know that the statue originally 
stood where the pedestal has been found ; and even 
if it did, it is absurd to conclude from this inscription 
that it stood in the Agora, simply because Dionysius, 
who defrayed the expenses of raising the monum^t, 
indulged in the pardonable vanity of indicating the 
time of its erection by the Agoranomia of himself 
and of Bufus. The other inscription is an edict of 



' the emperor Hadrian, respecting the sale of oils and 
the duties to be paid upon them (Bockh, No. 355); 
but the large stone upon which the inscription has 
been cut, and which now aj^pears to forma part of 
the ancient portico, did not belong to it originally, 
and was placed in its present position in order to 
form the corner of a house, which was built close to 
the portico. 

There is, therefore, no reason whatsoever for be- 
lieving this portico to have been a gateway, to say 
nothing of a gate of the Agora; and, consequently, 
we may dismiss as quite untenable the supposition 
of two market-places at Athens. Of the buildings 
in the Agora an account is given below in the route 
of Pausanias through the city. 

IS. The Cerame'km, 

There were two districts of this naine, called re- 
spectively the Outer and the Inner Ceiumeicus, both 
belonging to the demus a! Kepajueiy, the former being 
outside, and the latter within, the city walls, (dcri 
dvh KepajueiKjl* 6 p-ky retxovs, 6 6* ivrSsj 
Suid. Hesych. s. v, K€papHK6s; Schol. adAristoph. 
JSq. 969.) Of the Outer Cerameicus we shall speak 
in our account of the suburbs of the city. Through 
the principal part of the Inner Cerameicus tliere ran a 
wide street, bordered by colonnades, which led from the 
Dipylum, also called the Ceramic gate, through the 
Agora between the Areiopagus and the Acropolis on 
one side, and the hill of Nymphs and the Fnyx on 
the other. (Himer. Sophist Or, iii. p. 446,Werns- 
dorf ; Liv.xxxi. 24; Pint. SuU. 14; comp. olKepapps 
iy rdicn Aristoph. Em. 1125.) We have 

already seen that the Agora formed part of the 
Cerameicus. After passing through the former, the 
street was continued, though probably under another 
name, as far as the fountain of Calliihoe. For a 
further account of this street, see pp. 297, a, 299, a. 

B. First Fart of the Route of Pausanias ilirough 

the City. From the Peiraic Gate to the Ce~ 

rameieus. (Pans. i. 2.) 

There can be little doubt that Pausanias entered 
the city by the Peiraic gate, which, as we have already 
seen, stood between the hills of l^nyx and Museium, 
[See p. 263.] The first object which he mentioned 
in entering the city was the PompeinmiJlopTtHOv')^ 
a building containing the things necessary for the 
processions, some of whidi the Athenians celebrate 
every year, and others at longer intervals. Leake 
and Miiller suppose that Pausanias alludes to the 
Paiiatlienaea ; but Forchhaminer considers it more 
probable that he refen-ed to the Eleusinian festival, 
for reasons wdiich are stated below. In this building 
were kept vases of gold and silver, called IIo^Trefa, 
used in the processions. (Philochor. ap. Ilarpocrat 
s. V. Ilo/A7r€?a; Dem. 0. Androt p. 615; Flat. Ale, 
13; Andoc. c. Alcib. p. 126.) The building must 
have been one of considerable size, since not only 
did it contain paintings and statues, among which 
was a brazen statue of Socrates by Lysippus (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 43), a picture of Isocrates (Pint. Vit X, 
Orat. p. 839), and some portraits by Craterus (Plin. 
XXXV. U, s. 40); but we read of corn and flour 
being deposited here, and measured before the proper 
oflScers, to be sold at a lower price to the people. 
(Dem. c. Pkorm. p. 918.) The Pompeiurn was 
probably chosen for this piiipose as being the most 
suitable place near the road to tlie Peiraeeus. 

■ The street from the Peiraic gate to the Cerainei- 
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ciB l>etween tiie lulls of Pnys and Moseiam. 
The -H-hok of this hilly district formed the quarter 
called Meiite, which w'as a demus of Attica. Pan- 
miilas stysj tlmt dose to the Pompeiiun was a tem- 
ple of Demeter, containing statues of Demeter, Core 
(Proserpine), a.’d lacchus holding a torch; and as 
Hercules is said to have been initiated in MeEte into 
the Lesser Eleusiiiian mysteries (SchoL ad Arutojih. 
Han. 504), we may infer that the above-mentioned 
temple is tlie one in which the initiation took place. 
It was probably for this reason that a temple was 
built to Hercules in ilelite, in which at the time of 
the plague there was dedicated the celebrated statue 
of Hercules Alexicaeus, the work of Ageladas. 
(Seliol. ad AristopL L c. ; Tzetz. ChU^ viii, 191.) 
This temple is not mentioned by Pansanias, pro- 
bably because it lay at a Httle distance to the right 
of the street. 

This sticet appears to have been one of consider- 
able lengtl'u After describing the Pompeium, the 
temple of Demeter, and a group representing Posei- 
don on horseback hurling his trident at the giant 
poly botes, he pniceeds to say: From the gate to 
the Ceranieicus extend colonnades (<rroal), before 
which are brazen images of illustrious men and 
W’iuneti. The one of the tiro colomtades Qi ^ripa 
rofif <rro^y) contaiixs sanclTiaries of the gods, a gjin- 
nasiuin of Hermes, and the house of Polytion, wherein 
some of the noblest Athenians are said to nave imi- 
tated the Eleusinian mysteries. In my time the 
house was consecrated to Dionysus. This Diony- 
sus they cull Melpnnenus, for a similar reason that 
Apollo is called Mosagetes. Here are statues of 
Athena Paeonia, of Zeus, of Mnemosyne, of the 
Muses** and of Apollo, a dedication and work of 
Bubulides. Here also is the daemon Acratus, one 
of the oompanions of Dionysus, whose face only is 
seen projecting from the wall. After the sacred 
enclosure (reu^yos) of Dionysus there is a building 
containing images of clay, which represent Am- 
phictyon, king of the Athenians, entertoining Diony- 
sus and other gods. Here also is Pegiisus of Eleu- 
therae, who introduced Dionysus among the Athe- 
skiis.” ■ 

It would ap}>ear that the erroai, of wdneh Pau- 
sanias speaks in this passage, were a continuous 
series of colonnades or cloisters, supported by pillars 
and open to the street, such as are common in many 
continental towns, and of which we had a specimen 
a few yeai^ ago in part of Regent Street in London. 
Dnder them were the entrances to the private houses 
and sanctuaries. That Pansanias was speaking of a 
continuous series of colonnades, on either side of the 
street, is evident from the words 17 Irepa tww o'TOftlj/. 
Unfortunately Pansanias does not mention the name 
of tliis street. In sneaking of the house of Polytion, 
Pansanias evidently alludes to Alcibiades and his 
companions; but it may be remarked that an accu- 
sation irgainst Alcibiades speaks of the house of Al- 
cibiades as the place where the profanation took 
place, thougli it mentions Polytion as one of the ac- 
complices. (Plat. A fc. 22.) 

C. Second Part of the Route of Pansanias. 
— From the Stoa Basllekis in the Agora to the 
Tcmjjle of Euclcia hegond the Ilksus. (Pans. i. 
3—14.) 

Ill entering the Ccrameieus from the street lead- 
ing between tlie hills of Pnyx and the Museium, 
Fausumcis turned to the right, and stood before the 
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Stoa Basilems, or Royal Colonnade, in wiiicli the 
Archon Busileus held his court. It is evident from 
what has been said previously, that Pansanias had 
now entered the Agora, though he does not mention 
the name of the latter ; and the buildings which he 
now describes were all situated in the Agora, or its 
immediate neighbcurhootl. Upon the roof of the 
Stoa Basileius were statues of Theseus thriwing 
Scirou into the sea, and of Hemera (Aurora) cairy- 
ing away Cephalus : hence it has been inferred that 
there was a temple of Hemera under or by the side 
of this Stoa. It appears to luive faced the east, so 
that the statues of Hemera and Ccplialus would 
witness the first dawn of day. Kear the portico 
there were statues of Conon, Timotheus, Evagoras, 
and Zeus Eleutherius. Behind the latter, says 
Pansanias, was a stoa, contdning paintiiigrs of the 
gods, of Theseus, Democracy, and the People, and 
of the battle of Slantineia. These paintings were 
by Euphniuor, and were much celebrated. (Pint, de 
Glor. Atk. 2; Plin. xxxv. 11. s. 40; Val. Max. 
viii. 12.) Pansanias does not mention the name of 
this stoa, but we know from other authorities, and 
from his description of the paintings, that it was the 
Stoa Eleutherius. In front of it stocri the statue of 
Zens Eleutherius, as Pausanias describes. This 
stoa probably stood alongside of the Stoa Basileius. 
(Plat. Theag. iiiit, ; Xen. Oecomm. 7. § 1 ; Har- 
pocrat. Hesych. s. r. ^aatketos Srod; Eustath. ad 
Odgss. i. 395.) Neiir the Stoa Basileius was tlie 
TempU of Apollo Patrons^ the same as the Pythian 
Apollo, but worshipped at Athens as a guardian 
deity under the name of Patrons (rhv AttcAAo? rlv 
bs* liarp^Qs iarri rp ttoAci, Dem. de Cor. 
p, 274; Aristid. Or.Panath. 2. p. 112, Jebb; Har- 
pocrat. s. V.) 

Pausanias next mentions a Temple of the Mother 
of the Gods (tlie Adetromi, MTirp^ou), whose statue 
was made by Pheidias, and near it the Bouleut&rium 
{$ov\€vriipioy), or Council House of the Five Hun- 
dred.’^ He gives no indication of the position of 
these buildings relatively to those previously men- 
tioned; but as we know Hiat the statues of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton, which stood higher up, 
near the ascent to the Acropolis, were over against 
the Metroum (H.arca>TiKph tou Mi^rp^ou, Arrian, 
Amd). iii. 16), we may, perhaps, conclude that they 
stood on tlie side of the Agora at right angles to the 
side occupied by the Stoa Basileius and Stoa Eleu- 
therius. In the Metroum the public records were 
kept. It is also said by Aeschines to have been near 
the Bouleuteriuni (Aeseb. c. Ctesiph. p. 576, Reiske; 
Dem. de FaU. Leg, p. 381, c. Aristog. i. p. 799; 
Lycurg. c. Leocrat. p. 184 ; Harpocrat. s. v. Mp- 
rp^ov' Si^idas, s. v. Mrjrpayvprps.') In the Bou- 
leuteriuni were sanctuaries of Zeus Boulaeus and 
Athena Boulaea, and an altar of Hestia Boukea. 
Suppliants placed themselves under the protection 
of these deities, and oaths were taken upon their 
altars. (Xen. Bell. ii. 3. § 52 ; Andoc. de Afys. 
p, 22, de Redid, p. 82, Reiske; Antiph. de Fals. Leg, 
p. 227 ; Diod. xiv. 4.) 

The Tholus, which Pausanias places near the 
Bouleuterion (i. 5, § 1), probably stood immediately 
above the latter. It was a circular building, and 
was covered with a dome built of stone. (Tiniaeus, 
Lex. Plat, Hesych., Suid., Phot. s.v. ©oAos; Bek- 
ker, Anecd. Gr. i. p. 264.) It contained some small 
silver images of the gods, and was the place ■wliere the 
Prytanes took their common meals, and offered their 
siicrifices. (Pollux, viii. 155; Dem. de Fals. Leg 
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p. 419.^ After tlie Tliolus there follo^ved, higher up 
(avarepa)^ the Statues of the Eponymi, or heroes, 
from whom were dexuved the names of the Attic 
tribes ; and after the latter (^erot 5e Tds eheSms 
rav iircovvfiwjf, i. 8 . § 2) the statues of Amphiaraus, 
and of Eirene (Peace), bearing Plutiis as her son. 
In the stxme place (dyravda) stood also statues of 
Lycurgus, son of Lycrophron, of Callias, who made 
peace with Artaxerxes, and of Demosthenes, the 
latter, according to Plutai'ch ( fit, X. Orat. p. 847), 
being near the altar of the 12 gods. Pausanias, 
however, says, that near this statue was the Temple 
of Ares, in which were two statues of Aphrodite, 
one of Ares by Alcamencs, an Athena by Locras 
of Faros, and an Enyo by the sons of Praxiteles: 
around the temple there stood Hercules, Theseus, 
and Apollo, and likewise statues of Calades and 
Pindar. Hot far from these (ov stood the 

statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, of which we 
hayo already spoken. The Altar of the Twelve 
Gods, which Pausanias has omitted to mention, 
stood near this spot in the Agora. (Herod, vi. 108 5 
Thuc. vi. 54; Xen. Eipparch, 3; Lycurg. c. Leoor, 
p. 198, Eeiske; Pint. Nic, 13, Vit X. Orat. l. c.') 
Close to tl iis altar was an inclosure, called Xl^pi- 
ffxoivicrfjLa, where the votes for ostracism vrere taken. 
(Pint. Vit, X. OraL 1. c.) In the same neighbour- 
hood was the Temple of Aphrodite Tandemus, 
placed by Apollodoras in the Agora (ap. Harpocrat. 
s. v. UdvSvipQs *A<ppo5iT7j), but which is not men- 
tioned by Pausanias (i. 22 . § 1 -— 3) till he returns 
from the Theatre to the Fropylaea. It must, there- 
fore, have stood above the statues of Hamodius and 
Aristogeiton, more to the east. 

Upon reaching the temple of Aphi'odite Pandemiis. 
which he would afterwards approach by another 
route, Pausanias retraced his steps, and went along 
the wide street, which, as a continuation of the 
Ceraineieus, led to the Ilissus. In this street there 
appear to have been only private houses; and the 
jSmt monument which he mentions after leaving the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, was *‘the 
theatre, called the Odeium, before the entrance to 
wliicli are statues of Egyptian kings” (i. 8. § 6 ). 
Then follows a long historical digression, and it is 
not till he arrives at the 14th chapter, that he 
resumes liis topographical description, by saying: 

“ Upon entering the Athenian Odeium there is, 
among other things, a statue of Dionysus, worthy of 
inspection. Near it is a fountain called Enneacrunus 
(i. e. of Nine Pijjes), since it was so constructed by 
Peisistmtus.” 

The Odeiim must, therefore, have stood at no 
great distance from the Ilissus, to the SE. of the 
Olympieium, since the site of the Enneacrunus, or 
fountain of Callirhoe, is 'well known. [See p. 292.] 
This Odeium must not be confounded with the 
Odeium of Pericles, of which Pausanias afterwards 
speaks, and which was situated at the foot of the 
Aca-opolis, and near the great Dionysiac theatre. 
As neither of these buildings bore any distinguishing 
epithet, it is not always easy to determine w’Mch of 
the two is meant, when the ancient writers speak of 
the Odeium. It will assist, however, in distin- 
guixshing them, to recollect that the Odeium of 
Pericles must have been a building of comparatively 
small size, since it was covered all over with a 
pointed roof, in imitation of the tent of Xeiices 
(Plut. Pend. 13); while the Odeium on tlie Ilissus 
appears to liave been an open place surrounded with 
rows of seats, and of considerable size. Hence, the 
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latter is called a roVos, a term which could hardly 
have been applied to a building like the Odeimn of 
Pericles, (Hesych. s. v. ^deToy; Schol. ad Atdstopk 
Vesp. 1148.) This Odeium is said by Hesycliius 
(?. c.) to have been the place in which the rhap- 
sodists and citharodists contended before the erection 
of the theatre; and, as we know tliat the tlieati'e 
was commenced as early as b. o. 500, it must have 
been built earlier than the Odeium of Pericles. 
Upon the erection of the latter, the earlier Odeium 
ceased to be used for its original purpose ; and was 
employed especially as a public granary, where, in 
times of scarcity, corn was sold to the citizens at a 
fixed price. Here, also, the court sat for trying the 
cases, called Stmt oirov, in order to recover the 
interest of a woman’s dowry after divorce: this 
mtea*est was called a-tros (alimony or maintenance), 
because it was the income out of which the woman 
had to be maintained. It is probable, from the 
name of the suit, and from tho place in which it 
was tried, that in earlier times the defendant vas 
called upon to pay the damages in kind, that is, 
in corn or some other sort of provisions; though 
it was soon found more convenient to commute this 
for a money payment. (Dem. c. PJiorm. p. 918, 
c. Neoer. p. 1362; Lys. c. Agor, p. 717, ed. Ileiske.; 
Suid. 8. V. (pBdiov ; Harpocrat. s. v. (Tiros,) Xe- 
nophon relates, that the Thirty Tyrants summoned 
within the Odeium all the hopUtes (3000) on the 
catalogus, and the ca\'alry; that half of the Lace- 
daemonian garrison took up their quartern within it; 
and that when the Thiity inarched to Eleusis, the 
cavalry passed the night in the Odeiiun with their 
horses. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. §§ 9, 10, 24.) It is evi- 
dent that this could not have been the roofed build- 
ing under the Acropolis. If we suppose the Odeium 
on the Ilissus to have been surrounded with a wall, 
like the Colosseum, and other Eornan amphitheatres, 
it would have been a convenient place of defence in 
case of an unexpected attack made by the inhabitants 
of the city. 

After peaking of the Odeium and the fountain 
Enneaerimus, Pausanias proceeds : “ Of the temples 
beyond the jfbuntain, oxie is dedicated to- Demeter 
and Core (Proserpine), in the other stands a statue 
of Triptolemus.” He then mentions several legends 
respecting Triptolemus, in the midst of which he 
breaks off suddenly with these words: “ From pro- 
ceeding further in this narrative, |,nd in the things 
relating to the Athenian temple, called Eleusiniiim, 
a vision in my sleep deterred me. But I will re- 
tmii to that of which it is lawful for all men to 
write. In front of the temple, in w^hich is the 
statue of Trijxtolemiis [it should be noticed, tliat 
Pausanias avoids, apparently on piiipose, mention- 
ing the name of the temple], stands a brazen ox, 
as led to sacrifice ; here also is a sitting statue of 
Epimenides of Cnossus. Still further on is the 
Temple of Eudeia, a dedication from the spoils of 
the Medes, wdio occupied the district of Mai'athon.” 

It will be seen from tlie preceding account that 
Pausanias makes no mention of the city walls, which 
he could hardly liave passed over in silence if they 
had passed betAveen the Odeium and the fountain of 
Enneacrunus, as Leake and others suppose. That 
he has omitted to speak of his crossing the Ilissus, 
which he must have done in order to reach the 
temple of Deineter, is not surprising, when ive re- 
collect tliat the bed of the Ilissus is in this part of 
its course almost always dry, and only filled for a 
few hours after heavy rain. Moreover, as .there can 
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be little doubt that this district wjis covered with 
houses, it is probable that the dry bed of the 
was waBed in, and may thus have the notice 

of Pansanias. 

It is evident that the tenijde of Berneter and of 
C(we, and the one with the statue of Triptolcmus, 
stood near one another, and apparently a little above 
the fountain. Here tliere is still a small chapel, 
and in the neighboiirhocd foundations of walls. 
Whether the Eleiisiuinm was eirber of these temples, 
or was situated in tMs district at all, caimot in 
the least determined from the words of PausaniaB. 
In the same neighbourhood was a small Ionic build- 
ing, which, in the time of Stuart, formed a church, 
called tliat of Panagliia on the Eock (Uavayia 
weVpav). It has now dkappeared, and is 

only known from the drawings of Stuart. Thfe 
beautiful little temple was “ an amphiprostyle, 42 
feet long, and 20 broad, on the upper step of the 
stylobate. There were four columns at either end, 
1 foot 9 Inches in diameter above die spi*eading 
base. Those at tlie easiera end stood before a pro- 
mos of 10 feet in depth, leading by a door 7 feet 
wide into a cr^tcos of I5| feet; the breadtii of both 
12 feet” (Leake, p. 250.) Leake supposes that 
this is the temple of the statue of Triptolenms ; but 
Forchhammer imagines it to ha%'e been that of Eu- 
cleia. If the latter conjecture is correct, we have 
in this temple a building erected immediately after 
the battle of Marathon. 



1). 77nrd Pari of the Poute of Pausanias . — Frmn 
the Stoa Pasiieim in the Agora to the Pryta^ 
mlum, (Pa us. i. 14. § 6 — 18. § 3.) 

After speaking of the temple of Eudeia beyond 
the Ilissus, Pausanias returns to the point from 
w’hich he had commenced his description of the Cc- 
rameicus and the Agora. Having previously de- 
scribed the monuments in the Agora to his right, 
he now turns to the left, and gives an account of 
the buildings on the opposite side of the Agora. 

Above the Cerameicus and the Stoa, called Basi- 
leius,” he continues, “ is a temple of Hephaestus. , . 
Hear it is a sanctuary of A|diRxlire Urania (e. 14). 
.... In appnmehiiig the Stoa, which is called Poe- 
cBe (IIowiA.'Q), from its pactures, is a bronze Heivnes, j 
surmuned Agoraens, and near it a gate. u|:>on which | 
is a trophy of the Alhcniaus, the victors in im-l 
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equesfalaB combat of Fteistarehos, who had bera 
entrustei with the command of the cavalry and 
f€isu%a troops of iiis brutlier CffiSfiiitler,” (t*. 15, § 
1,)- Then follows a descri|jlion of the jiaifiiings in 
"the Bim FoeelM after which lie proc-eedsi ** Before 
the Stoa' stand brazen stiitiies, i>ulj>n, who drew up 
laws' for the Atlienians, and a little fmllicT Seleuciis 
(e. .16. § 1). ... In the Agora of the Afiieninrjs is 
as Altar, of Pity (’EAcoy fimjuAsf to whom the Atl«> 
idaBS alone of Greeks give divine Iiniiom's ’’ 1 7 

§ 1 ). 

. it would appear that the tlir» priiKipal Ifailfliiigs, 
mentioned in this jmssage, tlit? Trmph of ikphm j* 
the Sanctmirg qf Apkmliie Vmum, ami the 
jSio® Pmdkf sto^ above caw anciilier, tlie laM-, at 
all events, having the hill «if Pnyx kdihitl ||., as we 
shall see pre^ntly. Of the eetebmtel statue of 
Hermes Agoraeus, and of the gate beside it, we li&vi 
airmdy'spokcn. [See p. 294.1 hlefu* tlieteiiiple of 
Hephat^tos was the Murgmeemmj or hc-roiim of 
'Eurysaces, which FaiManias has not: menlioneci 
■(.Harpoemt. v, KoXw^lrav.) Eurjsaccs wai tlw 
8ou..of Ajax. According to an Ailseman tradition 
he and his brother Pliilaeus had given up Salaiiils 
to. the Athenians, and had removeii to Attica. Fill* 
kens taking up his residence in Bmuron, and Ea- 
rjisaces in Mellte. (Plut. SoL 10.) It wjis hi the 
.latter district that the Eurysaceiam wm Miimtal 
(Harpoc.rat, s, ». EvpmaK^miff wMch proves I bat 
Mel.ite must have extojidcd as fax fss iiia ade of the 
Agom Mxt to the MB of Fnyx. 

.In the Agora, and clwe to the Euryafeium ind 
temple di Hephaeatus, was the celebrated Ml! called 
Colonm, more usually Coimim Agenmemf, or Mk- 
(kirn (J^Koivhs kyopmos^ or whidi, frinn 

its' central position, was a place of hire far la!>cnin*rg« 
It received its surnami’! from this cimiiri»twK‘e, to 
distinguish it from tlie demus Coloima lieyoiiil llw 
Academy. (Follux, vil. 133; ihiriwcrat. s. p, K«- 
kmvirm; Argmn. iii, ad Soph. Oed, Coim.eit Her- 
mann.) This hill was a prajectliig spur of the liill 
of Fnyx. Here ^lotcm ap|M»a!*a to have lived, 
may' be iiiferred from a passage in Aristoplinnw 
(Ao. 097), in which Mctoii mys, ** Mctoii aw I, 
'whom- Hellas and Columis know” (foris ifyi* 
.Mere?!', bv nlSen ‘EAAh KoXmy^f). Tills is 
conB.rined by the statement that the lieuse of Ifttfia 
was dose to the Stoa Foecile. (AeKai, E* IZ xlii. 
12.) .On the hill Colomis Meton pkcik some as- 
■troaom.ieal dedication ” (aydd^jjud ri karpoAoymSv), 
the nature of which is not nwiition«l ; and near it 
Qpcei..the wall of that pjirt of the Pnyx where the 
■assemblies of the people were lielcl,* lie set up a 
^Aiorplwioy, which indicated the length of the Hjkr 
year, {gkwTpSvmy ip ap Pvy okrp 
vpM rdx^i iv rp HtokI, Sclwl ml AmlofX 
Vesp, 997; SiiM. s, v. Mirmp,) Tlu! Schaliasi aUo 
says,' that the Colonus Agurafus was bihiiitl ilic 
MacraEtoa (g Mafcpa iSroa); hut as no oilier writer 
mentions a Stoa of this name In the As>ty, it is nM- 
■bable that the Scholiast meant the Stoa 

The Stoa Foedle was tlie Sttxi iVwii winch tiic 
Stoic philosophers obtaiiiet! tbwr name. (Pieg. 
Lailrt. vii. 5; Lucian, Pumm. 14.) It was yri.ihV 
ally 'Called ISrod Tlf^icrmpmnot, (Plut ('<>«. 4; 
'Diag.,Lacrt. I a,; Suid. s. i\ 'Zrod.) It imi thrtit 
. walls covered with paintings; a wail wi:h two 

large paintings, representing scenes from the mubi* 
cal age, and one at each end, eontnining a pujuiiig 
I of which tlie subiect was taken from Atlanim Idn- 
^ tory. On the fir&t wui! vtis the hut lie m’ mi*., C m 
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tlio Argeia, between tlie Atlieiiiaiw and ILiiredaemO" 
•ilans. On tbe great central wall wm a 
the Atlieiikiis nrAer Tliejaeiis %hticg against lAie' 
Amazons, and aaoilier representing an iissembl|’,'of 
the Greek cliit€s after tlie capture of Troy deliber- 
aliiig re^pcting tiae vioktioa of Cas«ndra hj Ajax. 
On file tliird walUms a |Aiiiting of tlie Imttle Ma-, 
ratlion. These pdiitings were very celebrate The 
oirtiikil of the Atheniaas and Amazons was thn work 
of Jlicon. (Aristopli. L^sutr. 68 i ; Arrian, Attain 
vii, if3,) The bat tie of Blamtlion was piinted by. 
P(«l}grit>fus, Micon, and I’antiM^niis. (Tint. Cim.4\ 
lijfig. Eal'rt. rii. 5; Plln. sxxv. 8. s. S4; Aelmn, 
c& Silt An. vii. 38.) 

After tlescribing tie St<» Poecile, and mentioning 
tie statues of &ilon and Selencus, and tie Altar of 
Idly, Paiisaiiks quits the Agora and goes up- the 
street of the Ceniineiens towards EHpylnm. ■ He- 
|iiisses between the Priyx and the Areiopagus with- 
out mentioning either, since the lower parts of both' 
were covered with bouses. The 6i*st object wiiidi 
lie meiitioiM is the Gymmskm qf PioUm^j w^bich 
lie describes as not ftir from the Agora (rfs kyopas 
&irex&pvi oif woAiJ'), and imined after Its founder 
Ptolemy : it contain^ Henime of stone, worthy of 
iiisf«ctlon, a bronze image of Ptolemy, and statues 
of Juba the Libyan, and of Clirysippus of Soh. - He 
next desfribes the 7'empie of J'/ieaew, which 'he 
places near the Gyniruisium (rphs rtf ‘yvpLPmf^^ 
c. 1 7. § 2). The proximity of these tw’O buildings is 
also liotict'd by Pliitareh. (67|cr€ti — fceTrai iv piirp 
Tp vokn vapa rh m)/ yvppiirmy^ Tkm. 36.) ■ Of 
the temple of Theseus we have already. sjKsken,'- 
p. 287.] At this spit Pausairias quitted -the 
Cerameictis and turned to the right towards the 
cast. If he had gone further on in the direction of 
Dipylum, he wimM at Iwt have mentioned' 'the 
Lmmnm\ or mormment of tlie daughtew of lAc^, 
wbleli shxKl iK»r ttie Pipylum in the Inner Cera- 
ineicQs, (Time. I, 20 , iL 67 j Aelkn, F. M, xli. 
28 ; Cic. de Mat lMm\ Hi, 10 ; Strab. ix. p. 396 1 
Harpocrat Ilesyeh. i. tt. AmtcSpiav,) 

It Ima been already mentioned that th® Ceramei- 
CHS was a long wide street, extending from Dipylum 
to the Agora, and continued tinder another name as 
far as the fountain of Callirlniq and the temple with 
tile statue of Triptofemus, w’hicli Forchhammer con- 
jectures to be the same .as the Plierephattlum. This; 
street, like the Corso of the Italian towns, appeara 
to have been the grand promenade in Athens, Tlie 
tbilowing passjige from the speech of Demosthenes 
against Coiion (p. 1258) gives a lively picture cf 
tiie locality : Kot long aftenvards ” says Ariston, 

*• as I was taking mff nsml wdk in the evening in 
tk& Jpora along with Piuiiiostratus the Cephisian, 
one of iny eoriipsiifions, there comes up to us Ctesias, 
the son of this defendiint, drank, at the Leocminm^ 
near tlie house of Pythodoras. Upin seeing us he 
shouted out, and having said something to hlrmself 
like a dranken man, so tliat we cuuld not understand' 
wliafc he i?akl, he went past ns vp to Mdite 
MeXiVifj/ im}. In that place there were drinking 
(as w'e afterwards learnt) at the limise of Pamphilus 
the fuller, defendant Ooncin, a certain Theo- 
tinius, Arclieblndes, Spin! harus the mm of Eubalus, 
Theogenes the son of Andrvmeiics, a mmiber 
persons whom Cfesias broiiglit down into the Agora. 
It happened that w'e met these men as we were re- 
turaing from ilmPimripkaUmm-^ and had In our walk 
again reiiched the Leoeorium.” It is evident from 
this account that llie liou':e of Pampliilus was soine- 
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whei^ on the hill of the Xysiifdis; and that the 
Fherephattkun was In any cose to the south of the 
Leocorium, md apjmwritly at the end of the prome- 
nade; hence it is ideatilied by Fordiliamiiier with 
the tempie with the statue of Triptolemus. 

After leaving the Thweioin, Paaaiilas arrives at 
the Tmph of the Pmmri, mined the 

Anmeium^ because the Dioscniri (Castor and Pollux) 
were called oPAvmm^ or Aw/col, by the Athenians. 
(Plat. Tkm. SB; Aelian, F. //, iv, 5; Suid. Etyni, 
M. If, p. Smmi ; Harpucrat. s. v. Spmciiop^ Hu- 
K^ytfc^osJ) Ho does not, however, iiMUitiuii cither 
the distance cf tlie Anaeeium from the Thes-elum,' 
or tibe dir^tlon wiiidi lie took in proceeding tliitlien 
It is evident, however, that lie tiiriicHl to the east, 
as has been already mmarked, since he adds la the 
next pragniph, tiiat abtwe the temple of the Dlo- 
sesuri ia the mcred enckwre of Aglaiirus. The; 
latter, as ire know, was situated oa the ncriliiTii 
side of the Acropolis, imiuedlately under the Erech-'' 
theium [s« p. 2S6"]; and timt the Aiiatelmii was 
near the Aglaurimii, apjicars from the tale of the; 
stratagem of Pebistratus (Polyaen, i. 21), wlikh,, 
has been already related. The proximity of tlie 
Anacelmn and Aglaurliim is also attested by Lucian. .; 
{Piscator, 42.) And since Pausanias mentions the 
Anaceium before the Aghiiirium, we may place it 
north-west of the latter. 

Hear to the Agluurimii, says Pausanks, is the 
P/’pfmemn, whore the laws of Solon W'ere presen’ed. 
Hence the Prytaneiuiii must linve stctod at the north- 
eastern corner of the Acropilis; a position which is 
confirmed by the narnitive of Fausiuiias, that in 
proceeding from thence tu the temple of Sarupfs, 
he descended into the Imver parts of tlie «it 3 ' (is vd 
fcarm wSAms), and also by the fact that the 
street df the Tripds, which led to the saered cii- 
dc^Due of Dionysus near the tlieatrc comineucdl at 
the Pijtftnefuui. (Fans, i, 20. § I.) 

Korth of the Acropolis there were soine other 
mcmumcuts. Of these two of the most cclebriited 
are the |»rlieo of Athena Arehegwls, arroneausly 
cdled the Fropylacimi of the new Agora [see p. 295]» 
aad the Horologliim of Androiiieus Cyrrliestes. Ap- 
parently north of these should be placed certain 
buildings erected by Hadrian, which Pausanias does 
not mentioii till lie had spoken of tlie Olympieium, 
the greatest of the works of this emperor. After 
describing the Dljinpieiiim, Paiihanias remarks (i. 
18. § 9): “ Hadrian coiislnictcd oilier buildings for 
the Athenians, a temple of llera and of Zeus Iko- 
heilenios, and a sanctuary counron to all the gods 
(a l^aiitheon). The most conspicuous objects are 
120 columns of Plirygian marble. The walls of the 
porticoes are inudc of the mvs material. & tJie 
same place are apartments (okfipara) adomed with 
gildedroofs and alabaster stone, and with statue* 
and i^intiiigs; bcioks are deposited In them (or in 
thk sanctuary). There is also a gyinnMiuna iiaiiitHi 
after Hatlrian, in which there are 100 eoliimna from 
the quarries of LibyaF I'hc aiicicnfc remahis north 
of the portico of Athena Archegetis are supposed to 
telong to a portion of buildings. ** The Co- 
rinthian coloimatle, of wliieJi the stuitliem extremity 
is about 70 yards to the north of the ahove-nicii- 
tioned portico, wm the decorated fa(;*acla (with a 
gateway in the centre) of a quadrangular iiiclosure, 
which is tracctaWe to the eastward of it. A tetra- 
style propylaeum, foivned of columns 3 feet in dia- 
meter and 29 feet high, sinukir to those before the 
wall, except that t!je kilter are not fliiied, prcjecivd 
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22 feet before tbe gate of the inelosuroj wbicb Wfis 
376 feefe long, and 252 broad; round Ike inside of 
it, at a distance of 23 feet from the wall, are vestiges 
of a colonnade. In the northera w'all, which still 
exists, are the remains of one large quadrangular 
recess or apartment in the centre 34 feet in length, 
and of two semicircular recesses nearly equal to it 
ill diameter. The church of ilegali Fanaglna, 
which stands towards the eastern side of the^in- 
closui'e, is fonned of the remains of an ancient 
buikling, consisting on one side of a rmned arch, 
and on the other of an architrave supprted by a 
pilaster, and three columns c»f the Doric order, 1 foot 
9 inches in diameter, and of a somewhat declining 

period of art- The general plan was evidently 

that of a quadrangle surrounded with porticoes, 
having one or more buildings in the centits; thus 
agreeing perfectly with that work of Hadrian which 
contained stoae, a colonnade of Phrygian marble, and 
a libraiy. .... The building near the centre of 
the quadrangle, which was converted into a church 
of the Panaghia, may have been the Pantheon. . . , 
Possibly also the temple of Hera and of Zeus Fan- 
helienius stood in the centre of the inclosure.” 
(Leake, p. 258, seq.) 

E. Fmirth Part of the Route of Pausanms, — From 

ike Pt'^taneium to the Stadium, (Paus. i. 18. 

§ 4—10.) . 

Pausanias went straight from the Prytaneium to 
the Olympieiuin, between, which buildings he notices 
these objects, the Temple of Sarapis, the place of 
meeting of Theseus and Peirithous, and the Temple 
of Eikiihyia, After describing the Olympieium, 
Pausanias mentions the temples of Apollo Pythius, 
and of Apollo Delphinius. The Pythium (iMiov) 
was one of the most ancient sanctuaries in Athens. 
We know from Thucydides (ii. 15) that it Wiis in 
tlie same quarter as the Olympieiuin, and foom 
Strabo (ix. p. 404), that the sacred inclosures of 
the twm temples were only separated by a wall, upon 
which was thi altar of Zeus Astrayiaous. The 
Pelphinium (A^X^iyiov') was apparently near the 
Pythium. It was also a temple of great antiqmty, 
being said to have been founded by Aegeus. In its 
neighbourhood sat one of the courts for the trial of 
cases of homicide, called rh Aek<pLvi(f, (Plat* 
Thes, 12, 18; Pollux, viii. 119; Pans. i. 28. § 10.) 

Pausanias next proceeds to The Gardens (pi 
frijTTOi), which must have been situated east of tie 
aDove-meufcioned temples, along the right bank of 
the liissus. In this locality was a temple of Aphro- 
dite ; the statue of this goddess, called “ Aphro- 
dite in the Gardens,” by AJeamenes, was one of the 
most celebmted pieces of statuary in all Athens. 
(PUn. xxxvi. 5. s. 4 ; Lucian, Imay. 4, 6.) Pliny 
(L c.), misled by the name “ Gardens,” place*... ^--his 
statue outside the walls; but w'e have tiie expr^s 
testimony of Pausanias in another passage (i. 27. 
§ 3) that it was in the city. 

i^ausanias then visits the Cymsarges and Ly- 
ceium^ both of which were situated outside the 
walls, and arc described below in the account of the 
suburbs of the city. From the Lyceium he retuims 
to the city, and mentions the Altar of Boreas, who 
carried olf Orcitliyia from the banks of tiie Ilissus, 
and the A /ter of the Ilissian Muses, both altai’s 
being iqion the banl^ of the ilissiis. (Comp. Plat. 
Phaedr, c. 6 ; Herod, vii. 189.) The altar of 
Boreas is described by Plato (L c.) as opposite the 
temple of ^Artemis Agrotera, whiclx probably stands 
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upon the site of the church of Stavronienos Petros. 
To the east of the altar of Boreas stood the altar of 
the Ilissian Muses. In 1676 8pt>n and Wheler 
observed, about fifty yards above the bridge of the 
Stadium, the foundations of a circular temple, which 
had, however, disappeared in the time of Stuart, 
This was probably the Tenijde of the His.^ian Mmses, 
for though Pausanias only mentions an altar of thete 
goddesses, there may have been also a temple. 

On the other .side of the liissus Pansuidas entered 
the district Agrae or Agra, in which was the 'Temple 
of Ariemu Agrotera, sp.tkeu of above. A part uf 
this district was sacred to Demeter, rim-e we kn.Av 
that the lesser Eleusinian mysteries "were celebrated 
in Agrae, and were hence caliwi ra ir ''Aypais. 
(Steph. B. s, f), **kypa ; Plot. iJemeir. 2f>.) Ste- 
phanus (I c.) says that Agra was a spot before 
the city (Trpb r^s vSKems), but this ap|xw to be 
only a conclusion drawn from the name, which 
would seem to indicate that it was in the country, 
and may be classed together with the above-men- 
tioned error of Pliny about the gardens. The Pa- 
nathenaic Stadium was also in Agrae, after de- 
scribing which [see p. 292], PauMinius retraces his 
steps to the Prytaneium. He has omitted to meiiliuu 
the MU Ardetius (^PipBririSs), situated above the 
Stadium, where the Dieasts were sworn. (Har|xx'rat., 
Hesych., Suid. s.v.', Pollux, viii. 122.) The high 
ground of Agrae appears to have been called Ilelitu/n 
in ancient times. (Cleideinus, ap. Bekker, Aneal 
Graeo, i, p. 326.) 

F* F^th Part of the Route of Pausanias. — From 

the Prytaneium to the Propylaea of idle Acro- 
polis. (Pans. i. 20 — 22. § 3.) 

In tills part of Ins route Pausanias went roiiiiii 
the eastern and southern sides of the Aero|K>ns. 
Starting again from the Ihjtane'mm, he went down 
theiSfreei of the Trij)ods, which led to the Lenaeum 
or sacred enclosum of Dionysus. The position of 
this street is marked by the existing Clioragic Mo- 
nument of Lysicrates [see p. 291], and by a nuinbitr 
of small churches, which probably occupy the place 
of the ti'ipod temples. The Lenaeum, which con- 
tained two temples of Dionysus, and which was 
close to the theatre, was situated in the district 
called Limnae. It -was here that the Dionysiac 
festival, called Lenaea, w'as celebrated. (Time. ii. 15; 
Diet, of Af*?. p. 411, b. 2iid ed.) The Lenaeum 
must be placed immediately below the theatre to the 
south. Immediately to the east of the theatre, and 
consequently at the north-eastern angle of the 
Acropolis, was the Odeiuin of Pericles. Its site 
is accurately detemined by Vitruvius, who says 
(v. 9), that it lay on tne left hand to pcrMjns 
I coming out of the theatre. This Odeium, 'which 
must be distinguished from the earlier buildiitg witli 
this liame near the Ilissus, was built by Pc rides, 
and its roof is said to liave been an imitation of 
the tent of Xerxes. (Pint. Per. 13.) It was burnt 
during the siege of Athens by Sulla, b. c. 85, but 
was rebuilt by Ariobarzanes IL, king of Cappadwia, 
who succeeded to the throne about b.c. 63. (Appian, 
B. Mitkr. 38; Vitrav. /. c.; Bockli, Ko. 357; Diet, 
of A?zt. pp. 822, 823, 2nded.) All traces of this 
building iiave disappeared. 

. .On the w-esteni side of the theatre are some 
remains of a succession of arches, wliich Leake con ■ 
jectures may have belonged to a portico, built by 
Herodes Attieus, for the purpose of a covered com- 
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munication between the tlieatre and (be Odeim of 
Herodcs. Pei'liaps tliej are the remains of the 
Porticus Eiimenia, which appears from Yitnivins 
(J. e.) to have been close to the theatre. For an 
account of the theatre itself, see p. 284. 

In proceeding from the theatre Pausanias first 
mentions the Tonib of Tales or Cahs, below the 
steep rocks of the Acropolis, from which Daedalus 
is said to have hmied him down, Pausanias next 
comes to the Asclepieium or Temph of Asetepim^ 
which stood immediately above the Odeium of He- 
rodcs Atticiis. Its site is detennined by the state- 
ment that it contained a fountain of water, celebrated 
as the fountain at wdiich Ares slew Halindiotliius, 
the son of Poseidon. Pausanias makes no mention 
of the Odeium of Herodes, since this building was 
not erected when he wrote his account of Athens. 
[See p. 286.] Next to the Asclepieium Pausa- 
nias, in his ascent to the Acropolis, passed by the 
Temph of Themis^ with tlie Tomb of Hippolytm 
in front of it, the Temple of Aphrodite PomdewJm 
mid Peitho^ and the Temph of Ge Curotrophus and 
J)emeier Chloe~ At the temple of Aphrodite Pan- 
demuS) Pausanias was again close to the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. [See p. 297, a.] The 
proximity of this temple to the tomb of Hippolyt,us 
is alluded to by Euripides {Hippol. 29, seq.). The 
temple of Ge and Demeter was probably situated 
beneath the temple of Nike Apteros, At the foot 
of the wall, supporting the jdatform of the latter 
temple, there are two dooi-s, coeval wdtli the wall, 
and conducting into a small grotto, which was pro- 
bably the shrine of Ge and Demeter. It was situated 
on tile right hand of the traveller, just before he 
commenced the direct ascent to the Propylaea; and 
from being placed w'ithin a wall, which formed one 
of tlie defences of the Acropolis, it is sometimes 
described as a jarfc of the latter. (Soph, ad Oed. Col. 
1600; Suid. s.v. KovpoTp64>Qs FiJ.) The position 
of this temple is illustrated by a passage in the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes (829), where, the Athe- 
nian women being in possession of the Acropolis, 
L}'sistrata siuldenly perceives a man at tlie temple 
of Dcmeter Chloe approaching the citadel: 

AT. ’loh, loi», 7Uj/a?K€S' .... 

^ybp’ dpS) TTpoa-Loyra .... 

FT. non 5^ icrrlv, oerris icrTi • AT. irapci rh 
rijs XXSris. 

The Eleusinmm, wdiieh Pausanias had mentioned 
(i, 14. § 3) in the description of his second route 
[see p. 297, b], Lc:;kc conjectures to have been the 
groat cavern in the middle of the rocks at the 
eastern end of the Acropolis. The Elciisinium is 
."■ail! by Clemens of Alexandria (Proirept. p. 13, 
Sylburg), and Arnobius (adi\ Gent. vi. p. 193, 
klaire) to have been below the Acropolis. The 
Eleusinium is also montioned by Thucydides (ii. 15) 
and Xenophon (Hipjmrch. 3), but without any 
positive indication of its site. 

G. Sixth Part of the Route of Pausanias. — The 

Acropjolis^ Areiopafjiis and Academy. (Pans. 

i. 22. § 4—30.) 

The Acropolis has-been already described. In 
descending from it Pausanias notices the cave of 
Pan and the Areiopagus [see pp. 286, 281], and the 
place near the Areiopagus, %Yiiere the ship was kept, 
which was dragged through the city in the great 
Panathenaic festival, surmounted by the Peplus of 
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S Atliena as a sail (i. 29. § 1). He then proceeds 
through Dipyluin to the outer Cerameiciis and the 
Academy, The two latter are spoken of under the 
suburbs of the city. 

H. Pisti'icts of the Asiy. 

It is remarked by Isocrates that tlie city w’as di- 
vided into Kcapat and the countiy into Si]pot (SfeAdpte- 
VOL T^v pev tcoKiv Kara Kchpas^ r^y Se /card 

d^povSj Areop. p. 149, ed. Stepli.). In consequence 
of this remark, and of the frequent opposition be- 
tween the rroKis and the Sij/ioq it was foimerly main- 
tained by many writers that none of the Attic demi 
were within the city. But since it has been proved 
beyond doubt that the contraiy was the case, it has 
been supposed that the city demi w'ere outside the 
walls when the demi were established by Cleisthenes, 
but were subsequently included within the walls 
upon the enlargement of the city by Tliemistocles. 
But even this hypothesis will not apply to all the 
demi, since Melite and Cydatlienaeum, for example, 
as well as others, must have been included within 
the city at the time of Cleisthenes. A little con- 
sideration, however, will show the necessity of ad- 
mitting the division of the city into the demi from 
the first institution of the latter by Cleisthenes- 
It is certain that every Athenian citizen was enrolled 
in some demus, and that the whole territory of 
Attica was distributed into a ceriain number of demi. 
Hence the city must have been formed by Cleisthenes 
into one or more demi; for otherwise the inhabitants 
of the city would liave belonged to no demus, which 
we know to have been impossible. At the same 
time there is nothing surprising in the statement of 
Isocrates, since the demi within the walls of Athens 
were few, and had nothing to do witli the organization 
of the city. For administrative purposes the city 
was divided into Kuijxai or wards, the inhabitants 
being called KccpTjrai. (Comp. Ai’istoph. Ntib. 966, 
Lysistr. 5; Hcsych. s. v. Kwpai.') 

The following is a list of the city demi: — 

1. Cerameiciis (KepapuHos ; Mh. Kepapets}, 
divided into ilie Inner and the Outer Cei’ameicns, 
The Inner Cerameiciis has been already described, 
and the Outer Cerameicus is spoken of below. [ISce 
p. 303.] The two districts formed only one demus, 
which belonged to the tribe Acamantis. Wordsworth 
maintains (p. 171) that the term Inner Cerameicus 
was used only by later writers, and that during the 
Peloponnesian war, and for many years afterwards, 
there was only one Cerameicus, namely, that outside 
the walls. But this opinion is refhted by the tes- 
timony of Antiphon, who spoke of the two Cerameici 
(ap. Harpocrat. s. u.), and of Phanodemus, who 
stated that the Leocorium was in the middle of the 
Cerameicus (ap. Harpocrat. s. v. A^mdptor). 

2. MeUie (MeAfr-j; : Eth. MeAtreis), was a demus 
of the tribe Cecropis, west of the Inner Cerameicus. 
The exact limits of this demus cannot be ascertained; 
but it appears to have given its name to the ivliole 
hilly district in tlie west of the Asty, comprising 
the Mils of the Nymphs, of the Pnyx and of the 
Museium, and including within it the separate demi 
of Scanibonidae and Collytus. Melite is said to have 
been named from a wife of Hercules. It was one of 
the most populous parts of the city, and contained 
several temples as well as houses of distinguished 
mem In klelite were the Hephaesteium, the Euiy- 
saceium, the Colonns Agorae us [respecting these 
three, see p. 298] ; the temple of Hercules Alexi- 
cacus [see p. 296, a] ; the Melaiiippcium, in which 
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^lelanippus, the son of Theseus, vi'-as buried (Har- 
poerat. s.v, MeKaviTnreiov)- tlie temple of Athena 
Aristobula, built by Themistocles near his own house 
(Pint. Them. 22 ) ; the house of Callias (Plat. jPotr- 
men, p. 126, a.; Schol. ad Ari^opJu Man, $04') y 
the house of Phocion, wliich still existed in Pin- 
hirch’s time (Pint PIioc. 18)5 and a building, 
called the “ House of the hlolitians,” in whicli tra- 
getlies W'ere rehearsed. (Hesycli. Phot. Lex, s. v, 
U€KLr4c»)v dlfcosJ) This is, perhaps, the same 
theatre as the one in which Aesohines played tlie j 
part of Oenomaus, and which is said to have been ' 
situated in Collytus (Harperat s, v, ''ItrxO'i'^pos ; 
Anonym. ViLAesck,)] since the district of Melite, as 
w’e have already observed, subsequently included the 
demiis of Coll 3 ’-tus. It is probable that this theatre 
is the one of which the remains of a great part of 
the semicircle are still visible, heum out of the iwk, 
on the western side of the hill of Pnyx. The Meli- 
tian Gate at the SW. comer of the city were so called, 
as leading to tlie district Melite. [See p. 263, b.] 
Pliny (iv. 7. s. 11 ) sjieaks of an “oppidum Melite,” 
which is conjectured to have been the fortress of 
the Macedonians, erected on the hill Museium. 
[See p.284, a.] 

3. Scanihonulae (2«a^u§ajj>t5a/), a tleraus belong- 
ing to the tribe Leontis. In consequence of a 
passage of Pausanias (i. 38. § 2) Muller placed 
this dcinus near Eleusis ; but it is now admitted 
that it was one of the city demi. It was probably in- 
cluded within the district of Melite, and occupied 
the Hills of the Hymphs and of Fnjx. Its con- 
nexion with Melite is intimated by the legend, that 
^Melite derived its name from Melite, a daughter of 
Myrmex, and the wife of Hercules ; and that 
this Myrmex gave his name to a street in Scam- 
bonidae. (Harpocrat. s. v, MeAlri? ; Hesych., s, v. 
MvpfMrjKos arp€tTr6s; comp. Aristoph. Tkesm, 100 ; 
and Phot Lex.) This street, however, the “ Street 
of Ants,” did not derive its name from a hero, but 
from its l>eing crooked and narrow', as w’e may sup- 
pose the streets to liave been in this hilly district. 
Scambonidae, also, probably derived its name from 
the same circumstance (froiu o-Ka/u^dsr, “ crooked.”) 

4 . Collptiis (KqKKvtqs, not KoKvrrds : Eth. 
KoAAureTs), a demus belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
and probably, as we have already said, sometimes 
included under the general name of Melite. It ap- 
jwirs from a passage of Strabo (i. p. 65) that Col- 
ly tus and hiclite were adjacent, but that their 
boundaries w'ere not accurately marked, a jmssage 
which both Leake and Wordsworth have erroneously 
supposed to mean that these places had precise 
boundaries. (It is evident, however, that Collytus 
and Melite are quoted as an example of pAi ^vreav 
hipi€(au $po)u,) Wordsworth, moreover, remarks 
that it w'jis the least respectable quarter in the 
whole of Athens: but w’e know*, on the contrary, 
that it was a favourite place of residence. Hence 
I’lutarch says (de ExsU. 6 , p. 601), “neither do 
all Athenians inhabit Collytus, nor Corinthians 
Craneitim, nor Spartans Pitane,” Craneium and 
Pitanc being two favourite hx^alities in Corinth and 
S})arta re.speetivdy. It is described by Himerius 
(ap. Phot. Cod. 243, p. 375, Bekker), as a trre- 
y(i>iros (wdiicli does not mean a narrow street, but 
simply a street, comp. Hiod. xii. 10; Hesych. a. v.), 
situated in the centre of the city, and much valued . 
for its use of the market (ayopds 

by w'hich words w*e arc probably to understand that 
it was conveniently situated fur the uso of the market. 
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I Porchhammer places Collytus between tlie hills of 
I Pnyx and Museium, in wdiich ca.se the expres.>ion of 
its being in the centre of the city, must not be 
interpreted strictly. The same writer also &upjos<\s 
arevcoTrSs not to signify a -street, but the whale 
district between the Piiyx and tlie Museium, in- 
cluding the vslnpes of those hills. Leake thinks tliat 
Collytus bordered ujwn Dinmeia, and aocnrdiijgly 
. places it betw’cen Melite and Diomeia; but the au- 
thority to which lie refers would j>oint to an ojpto-ito 
conclusion, namely, that Collytus and idiumeiu were 
.situated on oppusite sides of the city. We are told 
that Collytus was the father of Diomus, the favourite 
of Hercules; and that some of the l\lelite'i!se.s, under 
the guidance of Diomus, migrated from and 

settM in the spot called Dimnoia. from tlieir leader, 
where they celebrated the Metageitnia, in memory 
i of their origin. (Pint, de ExslL I c.; .Slepk B. v, 

'' Aiopeia ; Hesych. s. v. Awpems.) I’liis legend 
conlirms the preceding account of Collytus being 
situated in IHelite. We have already seen that there 
was a theatre in Collytus, in whh'h Aeschines played 
the part of Oenoinaiis; and we are also told that he 
lived in this district 45 years. (Aesch. Ep. 5.) 
i Collytus was also the residence of Tirn.in, the mis- 
[ anthrope (Lucian, TimoiK 7, 44), and wris cele- 
brated as the demus of Plato. 

5. Cydnthenaeum (KoSa^fjvaioi/ : Eth. Ku5a0i|- 
m«7s), a demus belonging to the tribe Faiidionis. 
(Harp. Suid. Steph. Phot.) The name Ls apparently 
compunded of xSSos “ glory,” and "MriPct'ioSf and is 

; hence explained by Hesychius (?f. r.) as 
'ABrivams. It is, therefore, very jirobahle, as Leake 
has suggested, that this demus occupied the The- 
seian city, that is to say, tlie Acropdis, and tlie 
parts adjacent to it on tlie south and south-east. 
(Leake, p. 443; Miillcr, Ear. vol. ii. p. 72, transL) 

6. IHmieia (Aaiaeia: Eth. Aio^ueTs), a demus 
belonging to the tribe AegcLs, consisting, like 
Oemmeicus, of an Outer and an Inner Hiomeia. 
The Inner Diomeia comprised the easteni part of 

! city, and gave its name to one of the city-gate.s in 
! this quarter. In the Oflter Diomeia was situated 
I the Cynosarges. (Steph., Suid. s. i\ Aidptia; He- 
I sych. s. V. AiopeTs ; Steph,, Hes^'ch. s. v. Kvto- 
crapyes ; Schol. nd Aristojyh. Man. CG4 ; Pint, de 
ExsU. 1. c.) The Outer Diomeia could not have 
; extended far beyond the ^Ya]Is, since the demus 
; Alopce w’Us close to Cynosarges, and only eleven or 
twelve stadia from the walls of the city. (Herod. 

I V, 63; Aesch. c. Tim. p. 119, Heiske.) 

I 7. Coele (Koi'Aiy), a demus belonging to the tribe 
I Hippthoontis. It lay partly within and partly with- 
! out the city, in the valley behveen the Mr.seium and 
the hills on the southern side of Ilissus. In this 
district, just outside the blelitian gate, w'cre the 
sepulchres of Thucv'didcs and Cimun. [For autho- 
rities, see p. 263-] 

8. Ceirktdm {Keipiddai), a demus belonging h) 
the tribe Hipjiothoontis. (Harpocrat., Suid., Steph. 
B,, Hesych. s-, v.) Tlie po.‘<ition of this demu.s 
is uncertain; but Sanppe brings forward many 
arguments to prove that It wa.s witliin the city 
walls. In this district, and perhaps near the Me- 
troum, was the BapaOpou. int<i which criiTiimils were 
cast. (For aiitliorlties, see Sanppe, ])p 17, 18.) 

9. Ayrae ("Aypea), was situateil soiilii of the 
Ilissus, and in the SE. of tlie city. Ilespeeting it.s 
site, see p. 300, b. It does not appear to have been a 
separate demus, and was perhaps included in the 
demus of Agryle, w’hich was situated south of it. 
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10 , Lt?nnae (Aifxvat)^ was a district to the south 
of the Acropolis, in whicli the temple of Dionj-sus 
was situated. (Thuc. ii. 15.) It was nota demus, 
as stated by the Scholiast on Callimachus (H,in 
Del 172), who has mistaken the Limnae of Messenia 
for the Limnae of Athens. 

ColonWj which we have spoken of as a hill in 
the city, is maintained by Sauppe to have been a 
separate demus ; but see above, p. 298, b. 

The Euboean cities of Eretria and Histiaea were 
said by some to have been named from Attic demi 
(Strab. X. p, 445); and from another passage of 
Strabo (x. p. 447) it has been inferred that the so- 
called Hew Agora occupied the site of Eretria. [See 
p. 298, b.] It is doubtful whether Eretria was 
situated in the city ; and at all events it is not men- ' 
tioned elsewhere, either by writers or inscriptions, as 
.a demns. ■ 

Respecting the city demi the best, account is given 
by Sauppe, De Demis Urbanis Athemnim, Wei- 
mar, 1846. 

X. Suburbs of the City. 

1 . The Outer Cerameicus and the Acndemij , — 
The road to the Academy ('AKaSyjjuta), which was 
distant six or eight stadia from the gate named 
Dipylum, ran through the Outer Cerameicus. 
(Liv. xxxi. 24 ; Thuc. vi. 57 ; Plat. Pam. 2 ; Pint. 
SnlL 14; Cic. de Fin. v. 1 ; Lucian, Sc?/th. 2 .) It 
is called by Thucydides the most beautiful suburb 
of the city (eVl roO HaWirrrov rrpoaerreiov rrjs Trd- 
Mcas, Thuc. ii. 34). On each side of the road were 
the monuments of illustrious Atlienians^ especially 
of those who had fallen in battle; for the Outer 
Cerameicus was the place of burial for all persons 
who were hoiioured witli a public funeral. Hence 
we read in Aristophanes (Aves, 395): — 

6 KepainetKhs d^^erou vdii. 

S»?X0(rl<3t yap Xva ra<p(afiev. 

Over each tomb was placed a pillar, inscribed with 
the names of the dead and of tJicir demi. (Faus. i. 
29. § 4; comp. Cic. de Leg. ii. 26.) In this lo- 
cality wus found an interesting inscription, now in 
the British Museum, containing the names of those 
wlio had fallen at Potklaea, B. c. 432. 

The Academy is said to have belonged originally 
to the liero Academiis, and was afterwmds converted 
into a gyinnasium. It was surrounded with a wall 
by Hipparchus, and was adorned by Ciinon with 
walks, groves, and fountains. (Diog. Laert. iii. 7 ; 
vSuid. s. V. 'Irnrdpxov reixioy, Pint. Cim. 13.) The 
beauty of the plane trees and olive plantations was 
particularly celebrated. (Plin. xii. i. s. 5.) Be- 
fore tlie entrance w'crc a statue and an altar of Love, 
and within the inelosure -were a temple of Athena, 
and altars of the ]^Iuses,' Prometheus, Hercules, &c. 
(Pans. i. 30. § 1.) It was from the altar of Pro- 
metheus tliat the race, of the Lampadephoria com- 
menced. The Academy was the place where Plato 
taiight, who possessed a small estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, whieli was his usual place of resideuce. 
(Diog. Laert. L c . ; Aelian, P''. 11. ix. 10.) tiis 
sucee.ssors continued to teach in the same spot, and 
were hence, called the Academic phiio.sophers. It 
continued to be one of the s:inctiiurics of philosophy, 
and was spared by the enemy down to the time of 
Sulla, who, during the siege of Athens, caused its 
celebrated grove.y to be cut down, in order to obtain 
timber few the construction of his military machines. 
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(Pint. SulL 12 ; Appian, Mitlir. 30.) The Academy, 
however, was replanted, aiid continued to enjoy its 
ancient celebrity in the time of the emperor Julian. 
Hear the temple of Athena in the Academy were 
the Moriae, or sacred olives, which were derived from 
the sacred olive in the Erechtheium. The latter, 
as we have already seen, was the first olive tree 
planted in Attica, and one of the Moriae was shown 
to Pausanias as the second. They were under the 
guardianship of Zeus Morius. (Comp. Suid. a. n. 
Mopiai ; SehoL ad Soph. Oed, Col. 730.) A little 
way beyond the Academy w'as the hill of Colonus, 
immortalised by the tragedy of Sophocles; and be- 
tween the two places w'ere the tomb of Plato and 
the tower of Timon. (Pans. i. 30. §§ 3, 4.) The 
name of Ahadhimia is still attached to this spot. 
“ It is on the lowest level, where some water-courses 
from the ridges of Lycabettus are consumed in gar- 
dens and olive plantations. These waters still cause 
the spot to be one of the most advantageous situ- 
ations neai* Athens for the growth of fruit and pot- 
herbs, and maintain a certain degree of verdure when 
all the surrounding plain is parched with the heat 
of summer.” (Leake, p, 195.) 

2- Cgnosarges (Kvi/ocrapyes), was a sanctuary of 
Hercules and a gymnasium, situated to the east of 
the city, not far from the gate Diomeia. It is said 
to have derived its name from a wliite dog, which 
earned off part of the victim, when sacn'fices were 
first offered by Dioinus to Hercule-!. (Pans. i. 19. 

§ 3; Herod, v. 63, vi. 116; Pint. Them. 1 ; Har- 
pocrat. s. V. 'Hpd/cAeia; Hcsych. Suid. Steph. B. 
s. V. Kvvocrapyes.) Antisthenes, the founder of the 
Cynic school, taught in the Cynosarges. (Diog. 
Laert. vi. 13.) It was surrounded by a grove, which 
wms destroyed by Philip, together with the trees of 
the neighbouring Lyceium, wdien he encamped at 
this spot in his invasion of Attica in b. c. 200 . 
(Liv. xxxi. 24.) Since Cynosarges was near a 
rising ground (Isocr. Vit. X. Oral p. 838), Leake 
places it at the foot of the south-eastern extremity 
of Mount Lycabettus, near the point where the arch 
of the aqueduct of Hadrian and Antoninus formerly 
stood. The name of tliis gymnasium, like that of 
the Academy, was also given to the siuToimding 
buildings, which thus formed a suburb of the city. 
(Forchliaminer, p. 3G8.) 

3. Lyceimn QAvicetot^), a gymnasium dedicated 
to Apollo Lyceius, and surrounded with lofty plane 
tr?es, was also situated to the east of the city, and 
a little to the south of the Cynosarges. It was the 
chief of the Athenian gyirnasia, and was adorned 
by Peisistratus, Pericle.s, and Lycurgus. (Pans, i, 
19. § 3; Xen. Jlipp. 3. § 6 ; Hesych. Harpocrat. 
Suid. s. V. Avueiov.) The Lyceium was tlie place 
in which Aristotle and his disciples taught, who 
were called Peripatetics, from their practice of walk- 
ing in this gymnasium while delivering their lec- 
tures. (Diog. Laert. v. 5; Cic. Acad. Quaest. i. 4.) 
Ill the neighbourhood of the Lyceium was a fountain 
of the hero Panops, near which was a small gate of 
the city, which must have stood between the gates 
Diochaiis and Diomeia, (Plat. Lys. 1; Ilcsycli. 

S. V Tldi/ca\l/.) 

4. Lycabctlm (^AuKa§r)rr6s), was the name of 
the lofty insulated mountain overhanging the city 
on its north-eastern side, and now calle<l the Hill of 
St. George., from the church of St. George on* its 
summit. [See p. 255, a.] This hill was identified 
by the ancient geographers witli Anchesnius (’A 7 - 
; 3 ^€< 7 ’/a<^s), which is described by Pausanias (i. 32 
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§ S) »$ a smalt moantam with a statue of Zeus 
Aiwiwtulm Pausaaiaa is the only writer who 
mmMmn Auehesimia ; but since all the other hills 
ftWimd Athens have names assigned to them, it. was 
fittppsed that the hill of St. George must have been 
Aiicliosmais. But the same argument applies with 
still gmater force to Bycabettus, wdiich is frequently 
mentioned by the classical writers; and it k im-. 
pjs.-jble to believe tliat so remarkable an object as 
the Hill of St. George could have remained without 
a name in the classical wiiters. Wordsworth w'as, 
we believe^ the 6rst writer who pointed out the 
identity of Lycabettiis and the Hill of SL George; 
and his opinion has been adopted by Leake in the 
second edition of hk Topograpliy, by Forclilmmraer, 
and by all subsequent writers. The celebrity of 
Lj-^oibettus, which is mentioned as one of the chief 
niountains of Attica, is in accordance with the posi- 
tion and appearance of the Hill of St. George. 
Strabo (x. p. 454) classes Athens and its Lyea- 
l>ettus with Ithaca and its Heriton, Rhodes and its 
Atabyris, and Lacedaemon and its Taygetus. Aris- 
tophanes (Ran. 10.57), in like manner, speaks of 
Lycabettus and Parnassus as synoii^inous with any 
celebrated mountains ; 

ody orb Aeyjjs AvKa§r)rrohs 
H(d Ilapyacr^v TjfxTv /xeyeBrj, rovr' ecrrl rh 
Xpwrh Bidder KGiK 

Its proximity to the city is indicated by several pas- 
sages. In the edition of the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
winch is now lost, the Clouds were represented as 
vanishing near Lycabettus, when they were threaten- 
ing to return in anger to Fames, from which they 
had come. (Phot. Lex. s. v. Udpyrjs.) Plato (CH- 
tias, p. 112, a) speaks of the Pnyx and Lycal^ttus 
as the boundaries of Athens. According to an Attic 
legend, Athena, who had gone to Palicne, a deraus 
to the north-eastward of Athens, in order to procure a 
mountain to serve as a bulwark in front of tlie Acro- 
polis, W'as informed on her return by a crow of the 
birth of Erich thoni us, whereupon she dropt Mount 
Lycabettus on the spot where it still stands. (An- 
tig. Car. 12; for other passages from the ancient 
writers, see Wordsworth, p. 57, seq.; Leake, p. 204, 
seq.) Both Wordswortli and Leake suppose Anches- 
raus to be a later name of Lycabettus, since Pau- 
sanias does not mention the latter; but Kiepert gives 
the name of Anebesmus to one of the hills north of 
Lycabettus. [See Map, p. 256.] 

XI. The Pout-to%vns. 

Betw'eeii four and five miles SW. of the Asty is 
the peninsula of Peimeeus, consisting of two rocky 
heights divided from each other by a narrow isthmus, 
the eastern, or the one nearer the city, being the 
higher of the two. This peninsula contains three 
natural basins or harbours, a large one on the western 
side, now called Drd^o (or Porto Leone), and two 
smaller ones on the eastern side, called respectively 
Stratiotiki (or Pasehalimdni), and Fandri ^ the 
latter, which was nearer the city, being the smaller 
of the two. Hence Thucydides describes (i. 93) Pei- 
raeeus as M/xivas exov rpe7s 

We know that down to the time of the Persian 
wars the Athenians had only one harbour, named 
Phalerum ; and that it w'as upon the advice of 
TJiemistocles that they fortified the Peiraeeus, and 
made use of the more spacious and convenient har- 
bours in tliia peninsula. Paiisanias says (i. 1. § 2): 

‘ The Peiraeeus was a deinua from early times, but 
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was not used as a harbour before Tbcmistocles ad- 
ministered the affairs of the Athenians Before that 
time their harbour was at Phalerum, at the spot 
where the sea is nearest to the city. .... But 
Themistocles, when he lield the government, per- 
ceiving that Peiraeeus w’as more conveniently situ- 
ated for navigation, and that it possessed three qerts 
instead of the one at Phalerum (ki/xims Tpets dyQ" 
4vhs xov 4>aA'37po7), made it into a receptacio 
of ships.” From this passage, compared with the 
W’ords of Thucydides quoted a]>ove, it would seem a 
natural inference tliat the three ancient ports of 
Peiraeeus were those now called fJrdko, Straiioiiki, 
and Fandri ; and that Fhalenim had nothing to do 
with the peninsula of Peiraeeus, but was situated 
more to the east, where the sea-shore is nearest to 
Athens. But till within the h'lst few years a veiy 
different situation has been assigned to the ancient 
harbours of Athens. Misled by a false interpretation 
of a passage of the Scholiast upon Aristophanes 
(P«o. 145), modem WTitere supposed that the large 
harbour of Peiraeeus {Drdko) w'as dirided into three 
ports called respectively Cantharas (Kaydapos), the 
port for ships of war, Zca (Z4a) for corn-ships, and 
Aphrodisiiim ('Aeppodicnoy) for other merchant- 
ships; and tliat it was to those tliree ports that 
the words of Pausanias and Thucydides refer. It 
was further maintained that StratlotiM was the 
ancient harbour of Munychia, and that Famrt, the 
more cfisterly of the two smaller harbours, was the 
ancient Phalerum. The true position of the Atlsenian 
ports was first pointed out by Ulrichs in a pamphlet 
published in infalern Greek (ol Kiperes Kal rd jaa- 
Kpd relx>t r<av ABiivuiv, Athens, 1843), of the 
arguments of which an abstract is given by the 
author in the Zeitschrift fur die AUertknnmoissm-^ 
sekafi (for 1844, p. 17, seq.). Ulrichs rejects the 
division of the larger harbour into three jKirts, and 
maintains that it consisted only of two parts; the 
northern and by far the larger half being called 
Emporium (’EfXTrdpiov), and appropriated to mer- 
chant vessels, while the southern bay upon the riglifc 
hand, after entering the hwbour, was named Gan- 
tharus, and was used by ships of war. Of the two 
smaller harbours he supposes Straiioiiki to be Zca, 
and Phandri Munychia. Phalerum he removes 
altogether from the Peiraic peninsula, and places it 
at the eastern comer of the great Phaleric bay, 
where the chapel of J5t. George now stands, and in 
‘ tlie neighbouriuKid of the Tpe?s livpyoi, or the Three 
Towers. Ulriclis was led to these conclusions chiefly 
by the valuable inscriptions relating to the maritime 
affairs of Athens, wdiich were discovered in 1834, 
n^r the entrance to the larger harbour, and which 
were published by Bockh, with a valuable commen- 
taiy under the title of Urhtmden nher das Seewesen 
dks attischen Staates, Berlin, 1834. Of the correct- 
ness of Ulriciis’s views there can now be little doubt; 
the arguments in support of them are stated in the 
sequel 

[ A. Phalerum. 

The rocky peninsula of Peinieeus is said by the 
ancient writers to have been originally an island, 
which was gradually connected with the mainland 
by the accumulation of sand. (Strab. i. p. 59; Ilin. 
iii. 85; Suid. s. v. eix§(xpo<;.) The space thus filled 
up was known by the name of Halipedum ('AA/rt- 
dop), and continued to bo a marshy swamp, which 
rendered the Peiraeeus almost inaccessible in the 
winter time till tlie construction of the broad carriage 
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PL*\:sr OF THE POET-TO‘\\’lS’'S. 


A. Harbour of Peiraeeus 
(Emporium), now Drdlco 
or Porto Leone. 

B. Harbour of Cantharusj. 

C. Harbour of Zea, now 
SiratiotiM. 

D. Harbour of Munychia, 
now Fandri. 


E. Mimychia, the Acropolis 
of Poiraeeus, 

1. Aloimus. 

2. Ship-houses. 

3. Hoplotheca or Armen- 
tarium of Philo, 

4. Aphrodisiutn. 
f>. Stoae. 


6. Cophos Li men. 

7. Eetionla. 

8. Ship-houses. 

9. Phreattys. 

10. Northern r.ong Wall. 

11. Southern Long Wall. 

12. Halae. 

13. Necropolis. 


H. Ruins, erroneously sup- 
posed to he those of tlie 
Peiraic 'I’heatre. 

15. Tenjpleof Zeus Soter. 

16. Hippodaineiau Agora. 

17. Theatre. 


road (ajaa^iTds),wliicli was carried across it. (Har- 
pocrat., Suid. s. v. ahiTceSov; Xcn. Hell ii. 4. § 30.) 
Under these circumstances the only spot which the 
ancient Athenians could use as a harbour was the 
south-eastern comer of the Phaleric bay, now called, 
as already remarked, Tftels UvpyoL^ which is around 
hill projecting into the sea. Tliis was accordingly 
the site of riialerum (^dXTjpov, also ^aXTj p6s: Eih. 
4>aAi)pe?s), a demus belonging to the tribe Aeantis. 
This situation secured to the original inhabitants of 
Athens two advantages, which were not jwssessed 
by the harbours of the Peiraic peninsula: first, it 
was nuich nearer to the most ancient part of the city, 
whicli was built for the most part immediately south 
of the Acropolis (Time. ii. 15); and, secondly, it 
w'as accessible at every season of the year by a per- 
fectly dry road. 

Tile true position of Thalenun is indicated by 
many circumstances. It is never included by ancient 
writers 'within the walls of Peiraeeus and Munychia. 
Strabo, after describing Pciraceus and Munychia, 
speaks of Phiilerum as the next place in order along 
the sliorc (/xera rhv Heipaid ^akripels 5^/iOS ey t'§ 
Trapa\i<^, ix. p. 398). There is no spot at 
■which Phalcrum could Inave been situated before 
reaching TpeTs Tlvpyoij since the intervening shore 
of the idialeric gulf is marshy (rh Pint. 

ViL Z. OraL i'.SU, Them. 12; Strab. ix. p.400; 
Schul. At’. 1693). The account which 


Herodotus gives (v. 63) of the defeat of the Spar- 
tans, who had landed at Phalerum, hy the Thessa- 
lian cavalry of the Peisistratidae, is in accordance 
with the open country which extends inland near 
the chapel of St. George, but would not be applicable 
to the Bay of Phand7% which is completely pro- 
tected against the attacks of cavalry by the rugged 
mountain rising immediately behind it. Moreover, 
Ulrichs discovered on the road from Athens to St, 
George considerable substructions of an ancient wall, 
apparently the Phaleric Wall, which, as 'we have 
already seen, was five stadia shorter than the two 
Long Walls. [See p. 259, b.] 

That there was a to'smr near St. George is evident 
from the remains of walls, columns, cisterns, and 
other ruins which Ulrichs found at tins place ; and 
we learn from another authority that there may still 
be seen under water the remains of an ancient mole, 
upon ■^vhich a Turkish ship was wrecked during the 
war of independence in Greece. (Westermann, in 
ZeiUclirift filr die AUertkmnsmissenschaftj 1843, 
p, 1009.) 

Cape Colias (KcoAfas), where the Persian ships 
were cast ashore after tlic battle of Salamis (Herod, 
viii. 96), and which Pausanias states to have been 
20 stadia from Phalerum (i. 1. § 5), used to be 
identified with Tpels UvpyoL^ but must now be placed 
SE. at the present Cape of JSt. Kosmas : near the 
latter are some ancient remains, which are probably 
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tlwsft of tltfe of Aplaxodite ColiM raeniioaed 

hf FawoIm. 

Tij« |»tfe of Phalenim was little tised after the- 
foa&iiatioa of Peiraecaa; feat the place contiaaed to 
exist dowtt to the time of I^aimnias. This .writer 
ineRtioiia among its monmmeats temples of 0emeter 
ZceSj md Athena Sciras, called hj Plntarch (Tim , . 
17) a temple of Scinis; and altars of the Unknown 
Gt^s, of the Sons of Theseus, and of Phaleras. The 
sepulchre of Aristeides (Pint. Arht, 1) was at Pha- 
lenmi. The Phaleric bay was celebrated, for its 
fish. (For authorities, see Leake, p. 397.) 

B. Ptirae&us and Mumjcliia, 

1. Pividon of Pdraeetis and MunycMa, — Pei- 
raeeos (XleLpai^ds: Pth. Uetpaims) was a demns 
belonging to the tribe Hippothontis. It contained 
both the rocky heights of the peninsula, and was 
separated from the plain of Athens by the low ground 
called H.ali|>edon, mentioned above. Mnnychia 
(Uovyvxta) was included in Peiraeeus, and did not 
form a separate demns. Of the site of Mtmyehia 
there can no longer be any doubt since the inves- 
tigations of Curtins (De Portubus Athena^nim^ 
Halis,i842); Uirichs also had independently assigned 
to it the same position as Curtins. Munycliia was 
the Acropolis of Peiraeeus. It occupied the hill 
immediately above the mc^t easterly of the two 
smaller harbours, that is, the one nearest to Athens. 
This hill is now called KacrTcAAa. It is the highest 
point in the whole peninsula, rising 300 feet above 
the sea; and at its foot is the smallest of the three 
harbours. Of ite military importance we shall speak 
presently. Leake had erroneously given the name 
of Munydiia to a smaller height in the westerly half 
of the peninsula, tlmt is, part furthest from 
Athens, and had supposed the greater height above 
described to be the Acropolis of Phalerum. 

2. Fortijkations and Harbours. — The whole 
peninsula of Peiraeeus, including of course Muny- 
chia, was suiTounded by Themistocles with a strong 
line of fortifications. The wall, -which was 60 stadia 
in circumference (Thuc. ii. 13), was intended to be 
impregnable, and %vas for stronger than that of the 
Asty. It was carried up only half the height which 
Themistocles had originally contemplated (Thuc. i. 
93); and if Appian (Mithr. 30) is correct in stating 
that its actual height was 40 cubits, or about 60 feet, 
a height whidi was always found sufficient, we per- 
ceive how vast was the project of Themistocles. 

In respect to thickness, however, his ideas were 
exactly followed: two carts meeting one another 
brought stones, which were laid together right and 
left on the outer side of each, and thus formed two 
primaiy parallel walls, between which the interior 
space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth 
of the two carts) was filled up, not with imbble, in 
the usual manner of the Greeks, but construetedj 
through the whole thickness, of squared stones, 
cramped together with metal. The result W’-as a 
solid wall probably not less than 14 or 15 feet 
thick, since it was intended to cany so very unusuad 
a height.” (Grote, voL v. p, 335 ; comp. Thuc. i.. 
93.) The existing remains of the wall described by 
Leake confirm this account. The wall surround^ 
not only the whole peninsula, but also the small 
rocky promontory of Etioneia, from which it ran 
between the great harbour and the salt mamh called 
Halae. These fortifications were connected with 
those of the Asty by means of the Long WaBs, which 
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liave been already described, [See p. 259, seq.J It 
is usually stated that the architect employed by The- 
mistocles in his erection of these fortifications, and in 
the building of the town of Peiraeeus, was Hippo- 
damns of Mletus; but C, F. Plermann has brought 
forward good reasons for believing that, though the 
fortifications of Peiraeeus were erected by Themis- 
tocies, it was formed into a regularly planned ti,>wn 
by Pericles, who employed HippaJamus for this 
p’lrpose, Hippodamus laid out the to’^vn with broad 
straight streets, crossing each other at right angles, 
which thus formed a striking contrast with the nar- 
row and crooked streets of Athens. (Hermann, 
J}uptitatm de Eippodamo i/z7mo, Mai'bnrg, 1841 .) 

The entrances to the three harbours of Peiraeeus 
were rendered very narrow by means of moles, 
which left . only a passage in the middle for 
two or three triremes to" pass abreast. These 
moles were a continuation of the walls of Peiraeeus, 
wFich ran down to either side of the mouths of 
the harbours; and the three entrances to the har- 
bours (ra KkelOpa TCoif Kipeytev) thus formed, as 
it were, three large sea-gates in the -walls. Either 
end of each mole was protected by a tower; and 
across the entrance chains were extended in time 
of war. Harbours of this kind were called by the 
ancients closed ports (KK^taro\ AigeVer), and the 
walls were called ctaws^ from their stretch- 

ing out into the sea like tlie claws of a crab. It is 
stated by ancient authorities that the three harbimrs 
of the Peiraeeus were closed ports (Hesydi. s. v. 
Zea ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 145; comp. Time, 
ii. 94; Pint. Pemetr^ 7 ; Xen. Hell. ii. 2. § 4); and 
in each of them we find remains of the chelae^ or 
moles. Hence these three harbours cannot mean, 
as Leake supposed, three divisions of the larger 
harbour since there are traces of only one set of 
chelae in the latter, and it is impossible to understand 
how it could have been divided into three closed ports. 

(i.) Phmdrij the smallest of the three harbours, 
was anciently called Munychia, from the fortress 
rising above it. It was only used by ships of war ; 
and w'e leara, from the inscriptions already referred 
to, that it contained 82 vedxrotKot, or ship-houses. 
This harbour was formerly supposeil to be riialenim ; 
but it was quite unsuitable for trading purposes, 
being shut in by steep heights, and baviiig no di- 
rect communication -^^dth the Asty. Moreover, w'c 
can hardly conceive the Athenians to have been so 
blind as t# have used this harbour for centuries, and 
to have neglected the more commodious harbmrs of 
StratiotiH and Drdho^ in its immediate vicinity. 
The modem name of Phandri is probably owdng to 
a lighthouse having stood at its entrance in the 
Byzantine period. 

(ii.) Stratiotihi (called Paschallnidni by Uirichs), 
the middle of the three harbours, is the ancient Zka 
(Zea), erroneously called by the earlier topogTaphers 
Munychia. (Timeaus, Ze.r., Plat ; Phot. Lew. $. i\ 
Zea.) It w^as the Largest of the three harbours for 
ships of w'ar, since it contained 190 si nj>- houses, 
whereas Munychia had only 82, and Canthariis only 
94. Some of the sliip-hoiises at Zea appear to hare 
been still in existence in the time of Pausanias; for 
though he does not mention Zea, the v^cl'croiKOi which 
he speaks of (i. 1. §3) %vere apparentlyat this port. 
This harbour probably derived its name from Artemis, 
who was worshipped among the Athenians under the 
surname of Zea, and not, as hleursius supposed, froui 
the corn- vessels, which were confined to tiie Kinpi- 
riiim in the givat liarhour. 
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(iii.) Draho or Porto Leone^ the. largest of the 
three harbours, was commonly called by the ancients 
simply Peiraeeus (neijoatews), or The Haeboue 
(d \ifM7jy'). It derives its modern, name from a 
colossal lion of white marble, which Spon and 
Wheler observed upon the beach, when they visited 
Athens; and which was carried to Venice, after 
the capture of Athens by the Venetians in 1687. 
Prciko is the name used by the modem . Greeks, 
since SpdKoor, which originally meant only a serpent, 
now signifies a monster of any kind, and was hence 
applied to the marble lion. 

it has been already stated that Leake and other 
writers, misled by a passage of the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Pgc. 145), dirided the harbour of 
Peiraeeus into three separate ports, named Can- 
tharus, Aphrodisium, and Zea, but the words of the 
Scholiast warrant no such conclusion: — d Ueipme^s 
Xiftems TpeiSf ^dpras /cAeiorrods’ efs fxev d 

KavBdpov ktpLiqy • — iv ^ rd yedpia. elrct rh ’A<^po~ 
Siuioy’ eira kvkKip roB Aifievos (rroal vivre. It is 
evident that the Scholiast does not intend to give 
the names of the three harbours of Peiraeeus ; but, 
after mentioning Cantbarus, he proceeds to speak of 
the buildings in its immediate vicinity, of which the 
Aphrodisimn, a temple of Aphrodite, was one; and 
then followed the five Stoae or Colonnades. Leake 
supposed Zea to be the name of the bay situated on 
the right hand after entering the haihour, Aphro- 
disium to be the name of the middle or great harbour, 
and Cantharus to be the name of the iimer haihour, 
now filled up by alluvial deposits of the Cephissus. 
It is, however, certain that the last-mentioned spot 
never formed pari of the harbour of Peiraeeus, since 
betw^een this inai'sh and the harbour traces of the 
ancient wall have been discovered; and it is very 
probable that this marsh is the one called Halae 
('AAa/) by Xenophon. (Hdl ii. 4. § 34.) 

The harbour of Pemaeeus appears to have been 
divided into only two parts. Of these, the smaller 
one, occupying the bay to the right hand of the 
entrance to the harbour, was named Cantharus. It 
W'as the third of the Athenian harbours for ships of 
war, and contained 94 sliip-liouses. Pi'obahly upon’ 
the shores of the harbour of Gaiithams the armoury 
(dvXoBiiicn) of Pliilo stood, containing arms for 
1000 ships. (Strab. ix. p. 395 ; Plin. vii. 37. s. 38; 
Cic. de Orat. i. 14; Vitruv. vii. Praef.; Appian, 
Miihr, 4;!,') ^ 

The remainder of the harbour, being about t-vro- 
thirds of the whole, was called Emporium, and 
was appropriated to merchant vessels. (Timaeus, 
.Lex, Plat ; Harpoerat. &, v. Aetjpa.) The sur- 
rounding shore, which was also called Emporium, 
contained the five Stoae or Colonnades mentioned 
above, all of which were probably appropriated to 
mercantile purposes. One of these was called the 
blacra Stoa (fxaKpd. aroa), or the Long Colon- 
nade (Pans. i. 1. §3); a second was the Deigma 
(Aery/^a), or place where merchants exhibited 
samples of their goods for sale (Harpoerat. a. v. 
Any/xa; Scliol. ad AristojL, Equit. 974; Bern, 
c. Lacrit p. 932) ; a third was the Alphitopolis 
CAX4>LTQTvmKLs')^ or Corn-Exchange, said to have 
been built by Pericles (Schol. ad Aristojph, 

547) : of the other two Stoae the names have not 
been preseiwed. Between the Stoae of the Em- 
poriiim and Cantharus stood the Aphrodisium, or 
temple of Aphrodite, built by Conon after lus victory 
at Cnidus. (Paus. 1. c . ; Schol. ad Aristoph, Pac, 
L c.) The limits of the Einporium towards Gan- 
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thariis wore marked by a houndaiy stone discovered 
in situ in 1843, and bearing the iiiscription; — 

EMHOPIO 

KAIHOAO 

HOP05, 

i. e., ^Efirropiov real 6BoS Bpos. The forms of the 
letters, and the use of the H for the spiritus asper, 
prove that the inscription belongs to the period 
before the Peloponnesiaiv war. The stone may have 
been erected upon the first foundation of Peiraeeus 
by Themistocles, or wlien the town w^as laid out 
regularly by Hippodamus in the time of Pericles. 
It probably stood in a street leading from the Em- 
porium to the docks of the harbour of Cantharus. 

3. Topography of Munychia and Peiraeeus, — 
The site of Munychia, which was the Acropolis of 
Peiraeeus, has been already explained. Eemains cf 
its fortifications may still be seen on the top of tlie 
hill, now called Castella^ above the harbour of Pha- 
mH. From its position it commanded the whole of 
the Peiraic peninsula, and its three harbours (otto- 
•jrlTrrovcn 5’ avT(^ Kipev^s rpdis, Strab. ix. p. 395); 
and whoever obtained possession of this hill became 
master of the whole of Peiraeeus. Epirnenides is 
said to have foreseen the imporiance of this position. 
(Pint. 12; Diog. Laert. i. 114.) Soon after 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, the seizure of 
Munychia by Thrasybulus and his party enabled 
them to carry on operations with success against 
the Tliiriy at Athens. (Xen. Pell il. 4.) The 
suecessom of Alexander the Great kept a Macedonian 
garrison in Munychia for a long period, and by this 
means secured the obedience of Athens. The first 
Macedonian garrison was placed in this fortress hy 
Antipater after the defeat of the Greeks at Crannon, 
B. c. 322. (Pans.!. 25. § 4; Pint. Bern. 28.) 
When Athens surrendered to Gassander, in b.c. 318, 
Munychia was also garrisoned by the latter; and it was 
by the support of these troops that Bemetrius Phale- 
reus governed Athens for the next ten yearn. In b.c. 
307 Sie Macedonians were expelled from Munychia 
by Bemetrius Poliorcetes; but the latter, on liis 
return from Asia in b. c. 299, again placed a gar- 
rison in Munychia, and in the Museimn also. These 
garrisons were expelled from both fortresses by the 
Athenians, under Olympiodorus, when Bemetrius 
was deprived of the Macedonian kingdom in b.c, 287. 
(Paus. i. 25. § 4, seq., 26. § 1, seq. ; Biod. xviii. 
48, 74, XX. 45 ; Plut. JOemetr. 8, seq., 46, Phoc, 
31, seq.) During the greater part of the reign of 
Antigonus and of his son Bemetrius IL, the hlace- 
donians had possession of Munychia ; but soon after 
the death of Bemetrius, Ai^atus purchased the de- 
parture of the Macedonian garrison by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money. (Plut. Amt 34 ; 
Paus. ii. 8. § 5.) Strabo Q, c,) speaks of the hill 
of Munychia as full of hollows and excavations, and 
well adapted for dwelling-houses. In the time of 
Strabo the whole of the Peiraeeus was in rains, and 
the hollows to which he alludes were probably the 
remains of cisterns. The sides of the hill sloping 
down to the great harbour appear to have been 
covered with houses rising one above another in the 
form of an amphitheatre, as in the city of Phodes, 
wliich was laid out by the same arcliitect, and was 
also celebrated for its beauty. 

Within the fortress of Munychia was a temple of 
Artemis Munychia, who was the guardian deity of 
this citadel. The temple was a celebrated place of 
asylum for state criminals. (Xen. Hell ii. 4. § 11- 

x2 
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Paus. i. 1. § 4 ; Dem. de Coi'on. p, 222, Eeiske ; 
L3'-s. c. Agorat pj). 460, 462, Reiske.) Near the 
preceding, and probably also witliin the fortress, %Tas 
the JBendidemm (BeyBiSeiov)^ or temple of the 
Thracian Artemis Bendis, whose festival, the Ben- 
dideia, was celebrated on the day before the lesser 
Panatlieriaea. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 11; Flat. 
de Rep. i. pp. 327, 354.) On the western slope 
of the hill was the Dion 3 ''siac theatre, facing the 
great harbour : it must have been of considerable 
size, as the assemidies of the Athenian people were 
sometimes held in it. (Thiic. viii. 93 ; Xm.MeiL 
ii. 4. § 32 ; Lys. c. Agorat pp, 464, 479 ; comp, 
Fern, de Fats. Leg. p. 379.) It was in this theatre 
that Socrates saw a performance of one of the plan’s 
of Euripides, (Aehaii, F. iJ. ii- 13.) Some modem 
writers distinguish between the theatre at Munychia 
and another in Peiraeens ; but the ancient imters | 
mention only one theatre in the peninsula, called ^ 
indifferently the Peiraic or the Munyehian theatre, 
the latter name being given to it from its situation 
upon the hill of Slunychia. The ruins near the 
harbour of Zea, which were formerly regardal as 
those of the Peiraic theatre, helonged probably to 
another building. 

The propcir agora of PeiraceiLS was called the Hip- 
podarneian A gora (IrTTroSajaems ayopd), to distin- 
guisli it fj'om the i\Iacra Stan, which was also used 
as an agora. The Hippodameian Agora was situated 
nfsiir the spot where the two Long Walks joindi the 
wall of ikdraecus ; and a broad street led from it up 
to the citadel of hlunycliia. (Xen. Hell ii, 4. § 11 ; 
Andocj. de. Mvst p. 23, Eeiske; Dem. c. Tinmth, 
p. 1190.) I 

At the entrance to the great liurboiir there w^as , 
on the right hand the pi'omoiitory Alcmus (’'AA- 
fctpos), on the left Iiand the promontory Fetioma j 
('HermAa. or ’Hertciueia). On Alcimus stood the ! 
tomb of Themistocles, whose bones are said to Iiave | 
been brought from Magnesia in Asia l\linor, and 
buried at this place, (Pint. T/ie}7i. 32; Paus. i. 1. ' 
§ 2). Eetionia was a tongue of land commanding 
the entrance to the harbour ; and it was here that 
the Four Hundred in b. c. 411 erected a fort, in 
order to prevent more effeetiuilly the entrance of the 
Athenian fleet, which was opposed to them. (Thuc. 
viii. 90 ; Dem, c. Timer, p. 1343 ; Hai*pocrat., 
Suid-, Steph. B. s. v. ^HGTid>r€ioC) The small hay 
on the outer side of the promontory was probably 
the Kinxphs KlfiriP mentioned by Xenophon. (^HelL 
H. 4. §31.) I 

The buildings around the shore of tdie great 
harbour have iken already mentioned. Probably 
behind the Macra Stoa was the temenus of Zeus and 
Athena, which Pausanias (i. 1. § 3) mentions as 
one of the most renmrlcable objects in Peiraeous, 
and which is described by other writers as tlie 
temple of Zeus Soter. (Strab. ix. p. 396; Liv. xxxi. 
30; Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 14.) Fhi'eaitgs, which 
was one of the courts of justice fur the trial of ho- | 
inicides, was situated in Peiraeeus ; and as this 
court is described indifferently eV Zeo or iv 4>peaTTo7, 
it must he placed cither in or near the harbour of 
Zea. The accused pleaded their cause on board ship, 
while the judges sat upon the shore. (Paus. i. 28. 

§ 11; Doin. c, Ansiocr. p. 645; Pollux, viii. 120; 
Becker, Araecd i. p. 311.) 

Peiraeeus never recovered from the blow indicted 
upon it by its capture by Sulla, who destroyed its 
fortifications and arsenals. So rapid was its decline 
that in the time of Strabo it had become “ a small 
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wTIage, situated around the ports and the temple 
of Zeus Soter.” (Strab. ix. p, 395.) 

The most important work on the Topography of 
Athens is Col. Leake’s 7'opograpJiy of Athens. 
London, 1841, 2nd edition. In common with all 
other writers on the .subject, the writer of t];e 
present article is under the greatest (shligatiwis to 
Col. Leake, althuugli lie has li.ad of'ea>iMi te differ 
from him on some poiat.s. The otlier mtiUeni 
works from wliich most assistance ha\'e been de- 
rived are Forchhnrnmcr, Topograph ie von Ailan^ 
in Kiehr Philologkche Stadim, Kiel, 1841 ; Kruse, 
i/cto, vol. h, pt. i., Leipzig, 1826; K. O. liltlller, 
art. Attiha in Ersch and (Irubers ErteijoUpadle^ 
vol. vi., translated l.y Loekiiart, Londjro, 1842 ; 
Wordsworth, Athens and London, 18.‘36 ; 

Stmart and Eevett, AnihpLlik-s of Alhem^ London, 
1762—1816, 4 vols., fo. (2nd cd. 1825—1827); 
Dodwell, Tour through (Jrcece, vol. i. Lonthm, 1819; 
Prokesch, Denkwnrdighdtm, vol. ii., Stuttgart, 
1836 ; Mure, Journal of a Tour in Greece, vol. ii. 
Edinburgh, 1842. 
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ATHENAEON (ABrjuaidu: Sudah ot Sugdujaf) 
also called a harbour of the Stythotauri,” was a 
port on the south coast of the Tauric Ciiei'sonc.sus, 
(Anon. PggripL p. 6.) 

ATHENAEUM {A6r)m7ov). 1. A fortress in 

the S. of Arcadia, and in the territoiy of Slega- 
lopolis, is described by Plutarch as a po.sition in 
advance of the Lacedaemonian frontier (^ipSoXri rijs 
AaKtaviKps), and near Belemina. It nus fortified 
by Cleomenes in b. c. 224, and was frequently taken 
and retaken in the wars between the Achaean 
League and the Spartans, Leake supposes that it 
occupied the summit of jMoimt Tdniharh, on which 
there are some remaiiLS of an Ilclkuie fortress. In 
that case it mn.st have been a different place from 
the Athenaeum mentioned ]>y Par4saina.s on rite r.'>ad 
from Megalo}X)lis to Asoa, and 20 stadia from the 
latter. (Pint. Cleom. 4; Pul. ii. 40, 54, iv. 37, GO, 
81; Pans. viii. 44. §§ 2,3; Eeake, }\loponnesiaca, 
p. 248.) 

2. A fortress in Atharnania in Epeirus, described 
by Livy as “finibus hlacedoniae suljectum,” raid 
apparently near Gomphi. Leake jdaces it on a 
height, a little above the doserte-;! village of Jpdno 
Porta, or Porta Panaghia. (Liv. xxviii. l,xxxix.25 
Leake, Nmdhern Greece, vol. iv. pp. 212, 525.) 
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ATHENOTOLIS, a citj on the coast of Gallia 
Karbonensis, dependent on Massilia. (Mela, ii. 5 ; 
Plin. iii. 4.) Stephanus (s. v, ’Adrjvat) mentions an 
Athenae of the Ligystii, which may be tins place. 
There are no measures for determining the position 
of Athenopoiis. D’Anville observes, that Pliny and 
]Mela seem to place this Massaliot settlement south 
of Formn Julii (^Frejus)] and yet in Ms map he 
fixes it north of Prejus, at a place called Agay. 
Walekenaer, at a guess, places it at St, Tropez, 
which is on a bay nearly due south of Frejus. The 
Atheiiaeopolitae of Varro (L, L, viii, 35) are as- 
sumed to be the inhabitants of this place. [G. L.] 
A'THESIS Q A.rriG‘iv6Sj Strab.; ’Artcrc&it^, Pint.), 
one of the principal rivers of Northern Italy, now 
called the Adige, It rises in the Ehaetian Alps, in 
a small lake near the modern village of JRsschen, 
and after a course of about 60 miles in a SE. direc- 
tion, receives the waters of the Atacus or Msach, a 
stream almost as considerable as its own, which de- 
scends from the pass of the Bremer, Their united 
waters flow nearly due S. through a broad and 
deep valley, passing under the walls of Tridentum 
( Trenid)y until they at length emerge into the plains : 
of Italy, close to Verona, wliich stands on a kind of i 
peninsula almost encircled by the Athesis. "(Verona 
Athnsi circumfi.ua, Sil Ital. viii. 597 .) From hence 
it pursues its coui*se, first towards the SE., and 
afterw'ards due E. through the plains of Venetia to 
the Adriatic, w^hieh it enters only a few miles from 
the northernmost mouth of the Padus, but without 
having ever joined that river. From its source to 
the sea it has a course of not less than 200 miles; 
and in the volume of its waters it is inferior only to 
the Padus unmng the livors of Italy. (Strab. iv. 
p. 207 , where there is little doubt that the names 
'ArrjcrtvSs and ’Icrdpas have been transposed; Plin. 
iii. 16. s. 20; Virg. Aen. ix. 680; Claudian, de VI. 
Com, Eon. 196.) Servius (ad Aen, I o.) and Vi- 
bius Sequester (p. 3) eiToneously describe the Athesis 
as falling into the Padus; a very natural mistake, 
as the two rivers run parallel to each other at a very 
short interval, and even communieate by various 
side branches and artificial channels, but their main 
streams continue perfectly distinct. 

It in the plains on the banks of the Athesis, 
probably not very far from Verona, that Q. Catulus 
was defeated by the Ciinbri in b. c. 1 0 1 . ^iv. Epit, 
Ixviii. ; Flor. iii. 3 ; Pint. Mar, 23.) [kH. B.] 
ATHMO'NU, A'THMONUM. [Attica.] 

ATHOS ("A^ws, "'Adcaj/, Ep. gen. *A0dcw: 

Eth, "ABmlrns'), the lofty mountain at the extremity 
of the long xoeninsula, nmrdng out into the sea from 
Clialeidice in Macedonia, between the Singitic gulf 
juul the Aegaeaii. This peninsula was properly 
called Acte (Aicrij, Time. iv. 109), but the name 
of Athos w'as also given to it, as well as to the 
mountain. (Herod, rii. 22.) The peninsula, as 
well as the mountain, is now called the Holy 
Mountain (^'Ayiov ‘'Opov, Monte Santo), from the 
great number of monasteries and chapels with which 
it is covered. There are 20 of ilicse monasteries, 
most of which were founded during the Byzantine 
empire, and some of them trace their origin to the 
time of Constantine the Great. Each of the difierent 
nations belonging to the Greek Clinreh, has one or 
more inonasteries of its own ; and the spot is visited 
periodically by pilgrims from Eussia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, as WTdl as from Greece and Asia Minor. No 
female, even of the animal kind, is pc-nnitted to enter 
the iKminsula. 
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According to Pliny (iv. 10. s. 17. § 37, Sillig), 
the length of the jxjmnsula is 75 (Eoinan) miles* 
and the circumference 150 (Eoman) miles. Its real 
length is 40 English miles, and its average breadth 
about four miles. The general aspect of the peninsula 
is described in the following terms by a modern tra- 
veller; — “ The j)enmsula is nigged, being intersected 
by inmunerable ravines. The ground rises almost im- 
mediately and rather abruptly from the isthmus at 
the northei-n end to about 300 feet, and for the first 
twelve miles maintams a table -land elevation of about 
600 feet, for the most part beautifully wooded. At 
tMs spot the peninsula is narrow^ed into rather less 
than two miles in breadth. It immediately aftenvards 
expands to its average breadth of about four miles, 
which it retains to its southern extremity. From 
this point, also, the land becomes mountainous rather 
than hilly, two of the heights reaching respectively 
1700 and 1200 feet above the sea. Four miles 
farther, south, on the eastern slope of the mountain 
ridge, and at a nearly equal distance from the east 
and west shores, is situated the town of Karyes, 
picturesquely placed amidst vineyards and gardens. 
..... Immediately to the southward of Kan^h 
the ground rises to- 2200 feet, whence a rugged 
broken country, covered wdth a forest of dark-leaved 
foliage, extends to the foot of the mountain, which rears 
itself in solitary magnificence, an insulated cone of 
white limestone, rising abruptly to the height of 
6350 feet above tlie sea. Close to the cliffs at the 
southern extremity, we learn from Captain Cope- 
land’s late survey, no bottom w’as found with 60 
fathoms of line.” (Lieut. Webber Smith, in Journal 
of Royal Geogr. Boc, vol. 'vdi. p. 65.) The longer 
bed of the mountain is comiK)sed of gneiss and argil- 
laceous slate, and the upper xmrt of grey limestone, 
more or less inclined to white. (Sibthorp, in Wal- 
pole's Travels, p. 40.) 

Athos is first mentioned by Homer, who represents 
Hera as resting on its summit on her flight from 
Olympus to Lemnos. (iZ. xiv. 229.) The name, 
however, is chiefly memorable in histoiy on account 
of the canal which Xerxes cut through the isthmus, 
connecting the peninsula with Chalcidice. (Herod, 
vii. 23, seq.) This canal was cut by Xerxes for the 
passage of his fleet, in order to escape the gales and 
high seas, which sweep around the promontory, and 
which had wrecked the fieet of Mardonius in b. c, 
492. The cutting of this canal has been rejected 
as a falsehood by many writers, both ancient and 
modem; and Juvenal (x. 174) sx)eaks of it as a 
specimen of Greek mendacity : 

“ creditur oHm 

Velificatus Athos, et qiiidquid Graecia incndax 

Audet in historia.” 

Its existence, however, is not only attested by 
Herodotus (Z. e,), TJiucydides (Z. c.% and other 
ancient writers, but distinct traces of it have been 
discovered by modern travellers. The modern name 
of the isthmus is Provkika, evidently the Eomaic 
form of HpoanAal, the canal in frond of the penin- 
sula of Athos. The best description of the present 
condition of the canal is given by Lieut. Wolfe : — • 
“ The canal of Xerxes is still most distinctly to be 
traced all the way across the isthmus from the Gulf 
of Monte Santo (the ancient Singitic Gulf) to the 
Bay of Erso in the Gulf of Contessa, with tlie 
exception of about 200 yards in the middle, where 
the ground bears no appearance of having ever been 
touched. But as there is no doubt of tlie whole 

. X' 3 ■ . 
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canal liaving been excavated by Xerxes, it is pro- 
bable that the central part was aftewards filled up, 
in order to allow a more ready passage into and out 
of the peninsula. In many places the canal is still 
deep, swampy at the bottom, and filled with rashes 
and other aquatic plants : the rain and small springs 
draining do^vn into it from the adjacent heights 
afford, at the liloiite Santo end, a good watering- 
place for shipping; the water (except in vepr dry 
weather) runs out in a good stream. The distance 
across is 2500 yards, which agrees ^'ery well with 
the breadth of twelve stadia assigned by Hei-odotus, 
The width of the canal appears to have been about 
18 or 20 feet : the level of the earth nowhere 
exceeds 15 feet above the sea; the soil is a light 
clay. It is on the whole a very remarkable isthmus, 
for the land on each side (but more espcially to the 
westward) rises abruptly to an elevation of 800 to 
1000 feet.” {Penny Cydopmiia^ voL iii. p. 23.) 

About 1| mile north of the canal was Acanthus 
[Acanthus], and on the isthmi^, immediately 
south of the canal, was Sane, probably the same as 
the later XJranopolis. [Sane.] In the peninsula 
itself there were five cities, Dium, Olofhtxus, 
AcitoTHouM, Thyssus, Cleonae, which are de- 
scribed under their respective names. To Idiese five 
cities, which are mentioned by Herodotus (?. c.), 
Thucydides {L c.) and Strabo (vii. p. 331), ^ykx 
{s, V. Ma/ceSovfa) adds Charadriae, and Pliny (I. c.) 
l^ilaeorium and Apollonia, the inhabitants of the 
la; ter being named Miverobii. The extremity of the 
peninsula, above which Mt, Athos rises abruptly, 
W'as called Nymphacum (Ni>p.£|>afoi/), now Cape 
St. George (Strab.vii. p. 330; Ptol. iii. 13. | 11.) 
The peninsula was originally inhabited by Tyirheno- 
PelasgUms, who continued to fonn a large part of 
tjie population in the Greek cities of the peninsula 
even in the time of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. 

1. c.). (Respecting the peninsula |n general see 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol, iii. p. 114; Bowen, 
Mount Athos, Thessaly, and EpiriLS, London, 1852, 
p. .51, seq. ; Lieuts. Smith and Wolfe, Sibthorp, 
llcc.') 

ATHRIBIS, A'THLIBIS (Herod, ii. 166; Ptol. 
iv. 5. §§ 41, 51 ; Plin. v. 9. s. li ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
''Adhi€is,''Addppa€is:Etk, N6pt§irt}S oPA0Ki$ir7}s), 
the chief town of the Athribite nome, in Lower 
Egypt. It stood upon the eastern bank of the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile, and near the angle 
where that branch diverges from the main stream. 
Amnuanus Marcellinus reckons Athribis among the 
most considerable cities of the Delta, in the 4th 
century of our era (xxii. 16. § 6). It seems to have 
been of sufficient importance to give the name ' 
Athribiticus Fluvius to the upper portion of the i 
Tanitic arm of the Nile- It was one of the military 
nomes assigned to the Calasiriaii militia under the 
Pharaohs. Under the Christian Emperors, Athribis : 
belonged to the province of Augustamnica Sepunda. 

The Athribite nome and its capital derived their 
name from the goddess Thriphis, wdioin inscriptions 
both at Athiibis and Panopolis denominate the 
most great goddess.” Thriphis is associated in wor- 
ship with Amun Khem, one of the first quaternion 
of deities in Egyptian mythology; but no repre- 
sentation of her iias been at present identified. 
Wilkinson {Manners and Customs, &c., vol. iv. 
p. 265) supposes Athribis to have been one of the 
lion-headed goddesses, whose special names have 
not been ascertained. 

The mins of Air Ich or Trkb, at tlie point where 
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the modem canal of Moneys turns off from the Nile, 
represent the ancient Athribis. Tliey consist of ex- 
tensive mounds and basements, besides which arc 
the remains of a temple, 200 feet long, and 175 
broad, dedicated to the gixldess Thriphis (Coptic 
AthreM). The monks of the MTiite Monasteiy, 
about half a mile to the north of these ruins, are 
traditionally acquainted with the name of Altrib, 
although their usual designation of these mins is 
Medeemt Ashaysh. An inscription on one of the 
fallen architraves of the temple bears the date of the 
ninrii year of Tiberius, and contains also the name 
of his wife Julia, the daughter of Augustus. On 
the opposite face of the same block are'^foiind ovals, 
including the names of Tiberius Claudius and 
Caesar Germanicus : and in another part of the 
temple is an oval of Ptolemy XII., the eldest son of 
Ptolemy Auletes (b.c. 51 — 48). About half a 
mile from Athribis are the quarries from which the 
stone used in building the temple was brought; and 
below the quarries are some small grotto tombs, the 
lintels of whose doors are partially preseiwed. Upon 
one of these lintels is a Greek inscription, importing 
that it was the “sepulchre of Hermeiiis, son of 
Archibius.” He had not, however, been interred 
after the»Egypfcian fashion, since his tomb contained 
the deposit of ciilcined bones. Ve.stiges also are 
found in two broad paved causeways of the two 
main streets of Athribis, which crossed each otlicr 
at right angles, and probably divided the tovsm into 
four main quarterc. The causeways and the ruins 
generally indicate that the town was greatly en- 
larged and beautified under the Macedonian dynasty. 
(Champoilion, VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 48 ; Wilkinson, 
Egypt and Thebes, p. 393.) [W. B. D.] 

ATHBYS. [Tantrus.] 

ATHYRAS {"'AQvpas), a river of Thrace between 
Selymbria and %zantium. (Ptol. iii. 11. § 6; Plin. 
iv. 11. s. IS. § 47, Siliig; Pliny calls it also Py- 
daras.) 

ATILIA'NA. [Autrigones.] 

ATI'NA QArim: Etk Alinas, iiiis). 1. An an- 
cient and important city of the Volscians, which retains 
its ancient name and position, on a lofty hill near the 
sources of the little river Melpis {Melja), ami about 
12 miles SE. of Sora. Virgil speaks of it as a great 
and powerfiil city {Atina potens, Aen. vli. 630) 
long before the foundation of Rome, and Martial also 
terms it “prisca Atina*’ (x. 92. 2,): the former 
poet seems to consider it a Latin city, but from its 
positioa it would appear certain that it was a Vol- 
srian one. It had, however, been wrested from that 
people by the Samnites when it first appears in his- 
toiy. In B. G. 313 it was (according to some anna- 
lists) taken by the Roman consul G. Junius Bubuleus 
(Liv. ix. 28); but in b.c. 293 we again find it in 
the hands of the Samnites, and its territory was 
ravaged by the consuls, but no attack made on the 
town. (Id. X. 39.) We have no account of its 
final reduction by the Romans, but it appears to 
have been treated with severity, and reduced to tlie 
condition of a praefeetura, in which it still con- 
tinued even after its citizens had been admitted to 
the Bomau franchise. But notwithstanding its in- 
ferior position, it was in the clays of Cicero a fion- 
rishing and populous town, so that he draws a 
favourable contrast between its population and that 
of Tuseulum, and says that it was not surpassed by 
any praefectima in Italy, (Cic. Phne. 8.) It 
W’as the birtlipiace of his friend and client Cn. Tlan- 
ems, and w'us included in the Tureminc tribe. 
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(Ibid. 16.) At a subsequent period it became a 
mmncipal to-wn, "vrith the ordinary privileges and 
magistrates; but though it received a military colony 
under Nero, it did not obtain colonial rank. We 
learn, from niimerotis inscriptions, that it contanued 
to be a considerable place under the Eoman empire. 
{Lib. Colon, p. 230; Flin, iii. 5. s. 9; Ptol. hi. 1. 
§ 62; Murat. Inscr. pp. 352, 1102, 1262; Orell, 
Imcr. 140, 1678, 2285, &c.) 

Silius Italicus alludes to its cold and elevated 
situation {monte nivoso deseendens Atim, vm. 398), 
and the modem city of Aima is noted as one of the 
coldest places in the whole kingdoin of Naples, which 
results not only from its own position on a lofty emi- 
nence, but from its being suiTounded by high and 
bleak mountains, especially towards the south. Its 
ancient walls, built in a massive style of polygonal 
blocks, but well hewn and neatly fitted, comprised 
the whole summit of the hill, only a portion of which 
is occupied by the modem city; their extent and 
magnitude confinn the accounts of its importance in 
very early times. Of Roman date there are the re- 
mains of an aqueduct on a grand scale, substractions 
of a temple, and fragments of other buildings, be- 
sides numerous sepulchral monuments and inscrip- 
tions. (Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 361 ; Craven, Abrmzi, 
vol. i. pp. 61 — 65.) 

2. A town of Lucania, situated in the upper valley 
of the Tanager, now the Valle di Dkmo. It is 
mentioned only by Pliny, who enumerates the Ate- 
nates among the inland towns of Lucania, and by 
the Liber Cohniarmn, where it is called the “ prae- 
fectura Atenas.” But the correct orthography of 
the name is established by inscriptions, in wliich we 
find it written Atinates; and the site is clearly 
ascertained by the ruins still visible just below the 
village of Atena, about 5 miles N. of La Sala. 
These consist of extensive remains of the W'alls and 
towers, and of an amphitheatre ; numerous inscrip- 
tions have also been discovered on the spot, which 
attest the municipal rank of the ancient city. It 
appears that its temtoiy must have extended as far ^ 
as La Polla, about 5 miles further N., where the 
Tanager buries itself under ground, a phenomenon 
which is noticed by Pliny as occurring “ in campo 
Atinati.” (Plin, ii. 103. s. 106, iii. 11. s. 15; Xz6. 
Colon, p. 209 ; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 424 ; Bullett, deli 
X2S#. 1847, p. 157.) [E. H. B.] 

ATINTA'NIA {’Arirravia : Eth. "‘knyrdv, 
-avos), a mountainous district in Illyria, north of 
Molossis and east of Parauaea, through which the 
Aous lows, in the upper pari of its course. It is 
described by Livy (xlv. 30) as poor in soil and 
rude in climate. The Atintanes are fiist mentioned 
in B. c. 429, among the barbarians who assisted the 
Ambraciots in their invasion of Peloponnesus, upon 
which occasion the Atintanes- and Molossi were com- 
manded by the same leader. (Tlmc. ii. 80.) On 
the conclusion of the first war between Pliilip and 
the Romans, Atintania was assigned to Macedonia, 
B. c. 204; and after the conquest of Perseus in 
B. c. 168, it war, included in one of the four districts 
into wliich the Romans divided Macedonia. (Liv. 
xxvii. 30, xlv. 30.) It is not mentioned by Ptolemy, 
as it formed pari of Chaonia. (Comp. Strab. vii; 
p. 326; Pol. ii. 5; Scylax, s.v. ’lAAvpwi ; Lycophr* 
1043; Steph. B. s. t\; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
•xml. iv. p. 118.) 

ATL ANTES (^ArAavresr), a people in the interior 
of Libya, inhabiting one of the chain of oases formed 
by salt hills, wdiich arc described by Herodotus as 
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extending along the N. of the Great Desert {Sahara), 
ten days^ journey W. of the Ataraxtes, and in the 
■ vicinity , of M. Atjlas, whence they derived their 
name. They were re|M)rted to abstain from using 
any living thing for food, and to see no visions in 
their sleep. (Herod, iv. 184; Mela, i. 8. § 5; Plin. 

, V, 8; respecting the common confiision in the names 
see AtaEmIKtes.) Herodotus adds, that they were , 
the furthest {L e. to the W.) of the people knowm 
to him as inhabiting the ridge of salt hills; but tlsat 
the ridge Itself extended as far as the pillars of 
Hercules, or even beyond them (iv. 185). Tlie at- 
tempts of Eennell, Eeeren, and others to assign the 
exact position of the |>eopIe, from the data supplied 
by Herodotus, cannot be considem! satisfactory, 
(EenneH, Geo^. of Herod, vol, ii. pp. SOI, 31 1; 
Heeren, Mem, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 243.) [P. S.] 

ATLA'NTIGUM MARE. The opinions of the 
ancients respecting the great body of water, which 
they knew to extend beyond the straits at the en- 
trance of tlie Mediterranean, must be riew'cd histo- 
rically; and such a view will best exhibit the mean- 
ing M the several najnes which they applied to it. 

The word Ocean ('CtKeards) had, with the early 
Greeks, a sense entirely different from tliat in ’which 
we 'use it. In the poets, Homer and Hesiod, the pr- 
sonified being, Ocean, is the son of Heaven and 
Earth (Uranus and Gaia), a Titanic deity of the 
highest dignity, who presumes even to absent liim- 
self from the Olympic councils of Jove; and he is 
the fatlier of tlie whole race of water-nymphs and 
rivex’-gods. (Hes. Theog. 133, 337, foil. 368; Horn. 
11 . XX. 7.) Physically, Ocean is a stream or river 
(ex|>ressly so called) encircling the earth with its 
ever-fiowing eurrent ; the primeval water, ■which 
is the source of all the other •waters of the world, 
nay, according to some views, of all created things 
divine and human, for Homer applies it to tJie 
phrases Bgwv and Uerprep yem^trts 

rervKTai. {U. xiv. 201, 246; comp. Yirg. Georg. 
iv. 382, where Ocean is called patrem rerum, 'with 
reference, says Servius, to the opinions of those who, 
as Thales, supposed all things to be generated out 
of W’ater.) The sun and stars rcse out of its •watem 
and returned to them in setting. {II. v. 5, 6, xviii. 
487.) On its shores were the abodes of the dead, 
accessible to the heroic voyager under divine direc- 
tion. {Od. X., xi., xh.) Among the epithets with 
which the w’ord is coupled, there is one, d'tl/oppos 
(Jhiving hachwards), which has been thought to 
indicate an accpiaintance with the tides of the At- 
lantic; but tlie meaning of the word is not certain 
enough to wtu-rant the inference. (Horn. IL xviii. 
399, XX. 65; Hesiod, Theog. 776.) 

"Whether these views were purely imaginary or 
entirely mythical in their origin, or whether they 
i were partly based on a vague kno’wledge of the 
waters outside of the ^lediterraaean, is a fruitful 
subject of debate. Nor can w’e fix, except within 
wide limits, the period at which they began to be 
corrected by positive information. Both scripture 
and secular history p-ant to enterprises of the Phoe- 
.nicians beyond the Straits at a veiy early period; 
and, moreover, to a susj'icion, which was attempted 
more than once to be put to ihe piwf, that the Me- 
diterranean on the W. and the Arabian Gulf on the 
S. opned into one and the same great body of xvater. 
It was long, how'ever, before this identity "was at all 
generally accepted. The story that Africa Iiad 
actually been circumnavigated, is related by Hero- 
dotus with tlie greatest distrust [Libya] : and tlie 

■ X 4 
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question was left, in ancient geograpliy, mtli 
great authority of Ptolemy on tlio nogatiYe side 
In fact, the progress of maritime discovery, proceed- 
ing independently in the two directions, led to the 
knowledge of the two gi'eat expanses of water, on 
tlie S. of Asia, and on the W. of Africa and Europe, 
while their connection around Africa wris purely a , 
matter of conjecture. Hence arose the distinction , 
marked by the names of the Southern and the , 
Western Seas, the former being constantly used by 
Herodotus for tlie Indian Ocean [Arabicus Sinus], 
while, somewhat curiously, the latter, its natural 
correlative, is only applied to the Atlantic by late 
writers. 

Herodotus had obtained sufficient Imowledge to re- 
ject with ridicule the idea of the river Ocean flowing 
round the cartli (ii. 21, 23, iv. 8, 36); and it deserves 
notice, that with the notion he rejects the name also, 
and calls those great bodies of w'ater, which we call 
oceans^ seas. In this he is followed by the gx'eat 
majority of the ancient ■writers ; and the secondary 
use of the w'ord Ocean, which we have retained, as 
its common sense, was only introduced at a late 
peri<xl, when there was prtibably a confused notion 
of its exact prim, my sen.se. It is found in the Koman 
writers and in the Grec-k geograpliers of the Boinan 
period, sometimes fur the whole body of -svater sur- 
niunding the earth and sometimes with epithets 
which imirk the application of the word to the At- 
lantic Ocean, wliich is also called simply Oceanns; 
while, on the other hand, the epithet Atlanticns is 
found applied to the Ocean in its -vrider sense, that 
is, to the whole body of water surrounding the three 
continents. 

Herodotus speaks of the groat sea on the W. of 
Europe and Asia, as the sea htyond the Pillars (of 
Hercules) which is called the Sea of Atlas (t) 
emiKetav ^dAacrtra 7] 'ArKavTiS, — fern, adj. of^Ar- 
haSf^Ka\.eofiiv7} : Her. i. 202.) Tlie former name 
was naturally applied to it in contradistinction to 
the Mediterranean, or the sea within the Pillars 
(Jl ez/rbs 'HpaaAefwv (rrrfKchv ^dkaacra, Aristot. 
il/e^eo^r. ii. 1; Dion. Hal. i. 3; Plut. Pomp. 25); 
and the latter on account of the position assigned to 
the mythical personage Atlas, and to the mountain 
of the same name, at the W. extremity of the earth 
[Atlas]. (Comp. Eurip. Ilippot 3 ; Aristot. 
Prob, xxvi, 54.) Both names are constantly used 
by subsequent writers. The former name is common 
in the simpler form of the Outer Sea (p e^oj SrdXacr- 
7} ifcrhs SirdKarra^ Mare Externum, Mare Ex- 
terius) ; outer ^ with reference sometimes to the 
Mediterranean, and sometimes to all the inner waters 
of the eai-th. Anotlier name constantly used is that of 
the Great Sea (ji fieycLX'r} ^aXacraa, Mare Magnum), 
in contradistinction to all the lesser seas, and to the 
Mediterranean in particular. It was also called the , 
Wes Sea or Ocean ^Eairepios 'Hicearhs, dvrinhs 
md SuaiJLLichs ajKeavhs, Hesperiurn Mare). The use 
of these names, and the ideas associated with them, 
require a more particular description. 

Tlie old Homeric notion of the river Ocean re- 
tained its place in the pets long after its physical 
meaning had been .abandoned; and some indications 
are found of an attempt to reconcile it with later 
discoveries, by placing the Ocean outside of all the 
seas of the world, even of tlio outer seas. (Emip. 
Orest 1377.) Afterwards, the language of the 
old poets -was adaxtteJ to the progress of geographical 
knowledge, by tnnisferring the poetical name of the 
aii-encircting zvVer to die sia which was supposed 
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(by most geographers, though not by all) to sur- 
round the inhabited world ; and this encircling sea 
was called not only Ocean, but also by tiie spc'cific 
names applied to the Atlantic Ocean. Thus, in the 
work de Mnndo, falsely ascribed to Aristotle (c. 3), 
it is said that the whole world is an island sur- 
rounded by the Atlantic Sea (uwb rfjr Artavrimis 
tcakovpepris ^ahdaaris and, again, 

TTeXayos Se, rb fiev e|ct> ti]s olKovfiePTjSf 'ArXavri- 
fchu fcaheirai, uai S ’{luearbs, rrepippeccp ^^Sy), and 
the same idea is again and again repeated in other 
passages of the work, where the name ii»cd is simply 
I *£lK€avhs. 

I Similarly Cicero (Somn. Sdp. 6) describes tlie 
' inhabited earth as a small island, siirroundetl by 
that sea which men call Atlantic, and Great, and 
Ocean (Olo marl, quod Atlaiiticuin, quod I^fagnum, 
quern Oeeanum, appdlatis in terris). Wlien he 
adds, that though kuring so great a name, it is but 
small, he refers to the idea that tliere were many 
such islands on the surface of the globe, each sur- 
rounded by its own sniMI portion of the greivt body 
of waters. 

Strabo refers to the same notion as held by Era- 
tosthenes (i. pp. 56, 64, sub fa. ; on the reading and 
meaning of this difficult passage see Seidd, Fr. 
Eratosth. pp. 71, foil., and Groskurd’s German 
; translation of Striibu), who snpposetl the circuit of 
the earth to be conqdete within itself, ‘‘ so that, but 
for the hindrance arising from the great size of the 
Atlantic Sea, we might sail from Iberia (Spain) to 
India along the same parallel;” to wliich Strabo 
makes an objection, remarkable for its unconscious 
anticipation of tlie great discovery of Columbus, that 
there may be two inhabited worlds (or islands) in 
the temperate zone. (Comp. i. p. 5, where he dis- 
cusses the Homeric notion, i. p. 32, and ii. p. 112.) 
Elsewhere he says that the eartli is surrounded with 
wrater, and receives into itself several gulfs “ from 
the outer sea ” (azrb r^s l|w ^akdrTT^s aard rby 
wicearbr, where the exact sense of /card is not clear : 
may it refer to the idea, noticed above, of some dis- 
tinction between the Ocean and even the outer seas 
I of the world ?). Of the gulfs here referred to, the 
; principal, he adds, are four: namely, the Caspian on 
the N., the Persian and Arabian on the S., and the 
Mediterranean (f Ivrbs ual naff Tjfxds Aeyo/teVj? 
ftdXarra) on the W. Of his application of the 
name Atlantic to the whole of the surrounding 
Ocean, or at least to its southern, as well as western, 
portion, we have examples in i. p. 32 («:al oup- 
povs h irdo-a ’^ArXavriK^ Sidkacraa, koI pdXarra ij 
I /card fjLearip.Bpiav), and in xv. p. 689, where lie 
I says that the S. and SE. shores of India run out 
into the Atlantic sea; and, in ii. p. 130, lie makes 
India extend to “ tlic Eastern Sea and tin; Soutlicin 
Sea, wlikdi is part of tlie Atiuntie ” (yrpers re rrjp 
: e<pap 3'dAaTTaz' ical r)]P vorlau rijs ’‘ArKapruajs). 
Similarly Eratosthenes had spoken of Arabiva Felix 
as extending S. as far as the Alhmtic Sea 
rod ^ArXaPTLKov TreXdyovs, Strab. xvi, p. 767, 
where there is no occasion for Letronnes conjectural 
emendation, ’AiBiotvikov, a name al&o '^vliic-h only 
occurs in the later geographers). 

Of the use of the simple word Oceanm, as the 
name of the Atlantic Ocean, by writers about Strabo's 
time, examples are found in Cicero {Ley.Manil 12), 
Sallust 18), Livy (xxiii. 5), llurace {Cana. 
iv, 14, 47, 48), and Virgil (Georg, iv. 382); .and 
the word is coupled with marc by i.hu- ar (/>. ('/. 
ill. 7, mare Oceanian), Catiiuii.s 114 , ?>), 
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and Ovid (Jfet vii. 267, Oceani mare). It should 
have been stated earliei- that Polybius calls it the 
Outer and Great Sea (Hi. 37. §§ 10, 11, r^v 
fcal ixeyaMiv TrpocrajopevojUihTjp) ; and in another 
jmssare lie says that it was called by some ’jQ/ceaj/tJy, 
by otherSj rh ^ArXavruchv ireXayos (xvi. 29. § 6). 

Of the geographers subsequent to Strabo, Mela 
states that the inhabited earth is entirely surrounded 
by the Ocean, from wliich it receives four seas, one 
from the N., two from the S., and the fourth from 
tlie W. (i. 1 ), meaning the same four gulfs which 
are specified by Strabo (see above). After describ- 
ing the shores of the Mediterranean, he proceeds to 
speak of the sea vuthout the Straits, under the name 
of Oceanus, as inrjens injinitimque pelagtts, and he 
particularly desciibcs the jihenomcna of the tides; and 
then adds, that the sea which lies to the right of 
those sailing out of the Straits and washes the shore 
of Baetica, is called aeqmr Atlanticum (iii. 1). 
Elsewhere he speaks of the sea on the W. of Europe 
and Afriai by the general name of Oceanus (ii. 6), 
and by the special names of Atlanticum Mare (i. 3, 
4, iii. 10), and Atlanticus Oceanus (i. 5). Pliny 
speaks of it as mare Atlanticum^ ah aliis magnum 
(iii. 5. s. 10). 

Ptolemy distinguishes the Atlantic from the other 
outer seas or (as he generally calls them) oceans, 
by the name of the Westeom Ocean (d Suri/cby 
wKeavhs, ii. 5. § 3), and makes it the W. boundary 
of Europe and Libya, except in the S. part of the 
latter continent, where he supposes the unknown 
hmd to stretch out to the W. (vii. 5. § 2, viii, 4, 
§ 2, 13. § 2). 

Agathomerus (ii. 14) says tliat the Great Sea 
(j! fjL6yd\7f ^d\a<T(ra) surrounding the whole in- 
habited world is called by the common name of 
Ocean, and has different names according to the 
different regions ; and, after speaking of the Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern Seas, lie adds, that the sea 
on the west, from whicli our sea (^ Ka0’ Sra- 
XacTffa, tire MediteiTanean) is filled, is called the 
"Western Ocean ('EoTrepios ^ClK^avhs\ and, ftar* 
i^oxh^i the Atlantic Sea OArXairriKhu TeKayos'). 
Ill another passage (ii. 4) he says that Lusitania 
lies adjacent to the "Western Ocean (irpbs 8vcr- 
juiKtp Tatraconensis extends from 

the Ocean and the Outer Sea to the Mediterranean; 
but whether we should understand this as making 
a precise distinction between the Outer Sea, as on 
the W. of Spain, and tlie Ocean, as further N., is 
not quite clear. 

According to Dionysius Periegetes, the earth is 
surrounded on every side by the “ stream of un- 
wearied Ocean ” (of course a mere phrase borrowed 
from the early poets), which, being one, has many 
names applied to it; of which, the part on the west 
is called "'ArAav effirepios, which the commentators 
ex][)]ain as two adjectives in oppiosition (vi. 27—42 ; 
comp. Eustath. Comm, and Bernliardy, Armof. ad 
loc.; also comp. Priscian, Perieg, *37, full., and 72, 
whore he uses the phrase Atlantis ah midaj Avien. 
Pescr. Orb. 19, 77, full., gurgltis JTesperii, aeqmrk 
Ilesperii iractus. 398, Atlantei vis aequo7'is, 409, 
llesperii aeguoris undavC). At v. 33.5 he speaks 
of tlie Iberian people as yCircav ’’llKeapoio rrrphs In'- 
Tvepou. Agatliemerus, Dionysius, and the imitators 
of the latter, Priscian and Avienus, describe the four 
great gulfs of the Outer Sea in nearly the same 
manner as Strabo and hlela. 

Avienus (Or. 3farit pp. SO, full.) distinguishes 
from the aIl*surroiindijig Ocean the sea between the 
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SW. coast of Spain and the ETW. coast of Africa, 
which he calls Atlanticus sinus, and regards it as a 
sort of outer gulf of the Mediterranean (purges hie 
mstri mm'is; comp, 390, full., where Oceanus, 
pontm maximus, purges oi'as amhiens, parms 
tmstri maHs, is distinguished from Ihsperius aestus 
atqne Atlanticum salum ) ; and, respecting the names, 
he adds (402, 403) : 

■ ‘ Hrnic usus oliin dixit Oceanura vetiis, 
Alterque dixit mos Atlanticum mare.’' 

Suidas defines the term ^ArAavrued TreAdyi] as 
including both the Western and E^istem Oceans 
(jEtnrdpios fr/ceaads ual *E(|jos), and all minaviguble 
seas; and the Atlantic Sea he explains as the Ocean 
OArAaprls ^dharra S’ClKeapos). 

It is enough to refer to such variations of the 
■name m Atlanteus Ocea^ius (Claud. }}07i. et 
Mar, 280, Prob. et Ohjb. Com. 35), and Atlanteus 
Gurges (Stat. Acliill. i. 223); and to passages in 
W’hich particular reference is made to the connection 
between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean at the 
Straits, which are sometimes called the ^nouth of 
the Atlantic Sea, or of the Ocean (rd rijs ^akarryjs 
rijs *ArAaPTiKTjs arS/ua, Seymn. Ch, 138 ; Oceani 
Ostium, Cic. Leg. Manil. 12; Strab. iii. p. 139). 

Kespecting the progress of discovery in the At- 
lantic, allusion has been made above to the early 
enterprizes of the Plioenicians ; but the first de- 
tailed account is that of the voyage of Hanno, who 
was sent out from Carthage, a"bout b. c. 500, with 
a considerable fleet, to explore the W. coast of Africa, 
and to found colonies upon it. Of his narrative of 
his voyage, w^e still possess a Greek translation. 
The identification of his positions is attended with 
some difficulty; but it can be made out that he 
advanced as far S. as the mouths of the Senegal 
and Gambia. [Libya : Diet, of JBiog, art. Jffanno.^ 
Pliny’s statement, that Hanno reached Arabia, is a 
fair example of the exaggerations prevalent on these 
matters, and of the caution with which the stories of 
the circumnavigation of Africa should be examined, 
(ii. 67.) About the same time the Carthaginians 
sent out another expedition, under Himilco, to 
explore the Atlantic N. of the Straits. (Plin. I c.) 
Himilco’s narrative has not come down to us; but 
we leam some of its contents from the Ora Ma- 
ritima of Avienus. (108, foil., 375, foil.) He dis- 
covered the British islands, which he placed at the 
distance of four montlis’ voyage from the Straits; 
and he appears to have given a formidable de- 
scription of the dangers of the navigation of the 
ocean, from sudden calms, from the thick sluggish 
nature of the water, from the sea-weed and even 
marine shrubs which entangled the ship, the slu.als 
over which it could scarcely float, and the sea- 
monsters which suiTounded the voyager as he slowly 
made his way through all these difficulties. Such 
exaggerated statements would meet vrith ready 
credence on account of the prevalent belief that the 
outer ocean was unnavigable, ow'ing, as the early 
poets and philosophers supposed, to its being covered 
with perpetual clouds and darkness (Hesiod ap. 
Schol, Apoll. Eliod, iv. 258, 283;' Irind. Nem, iii, 
79; Eui'ip. Herod. 744); and it is thought, with 
much probability, that these exaggerations were 
purposely diffused by the Carthaginians, to deter the 
mariners of other nations from dividing with them- 
selves the navigation of the ocean. At all events, 
these stories are often repeated by the Greek '^Titers 
(Herod, ii. 102; Ariwtot. Meteor, ii. I, 13, Mir. 
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Ausc, 136; Plat. Tim. p. 24, 25, comp. Atlantis; 
TheopLrast. Hist, Plant, iv. 6. § 4; &ylax, p, 63; 
Suid. s. V. &iTK<ara Trskdyjj^ ’ArAam/cd w^Kdyri; 
comp. Ideler, ad AristoL Meteor, p- 604, and Hum- 
boldt, Krit. Untermch. vol. ii. p. 67, foil., wbo ex- 
plains tbe stories of the shallows and sea-weed^ as 
referring to the extraordinary pbaenomena wHcb 
the parts of the ocean near the coast would present 
at low water to voyagers previously unacq^uainted 
with its tides). 

The most marked epochs in the subsequent his- 
tory of discovery in the Atlantic are th(^e of the 
voyage of Pytheas of Massilia (about b. c. 334) 
round the NW. shores of Europe, descrihed^in his 
lost works, TTspl rov wfceauov and ireptcBos r^s y^s, 
which are frequently cited by Strabo, Pliny, and 
others of Biog. s, i?.); the voyage of Polybius, 
with the fleet of Scipio, along the W. coast of Africa 
[Libya]; and the intercourse of the Romans ■with 
the British isles [Britannia], But, as the At- 
lantic was not, like the Indian Ocean, a great high- 
w^ay of commerce, and there was no motive for the 
navigation of its stormy sejis beyond the coasts of 
Spain and Gaul, little additional knowledge was 
gained respecting it. The latest views of the ancient 
geographers are represented in .the statements of 
Dionysius and Agathemerus, referred to above. 

So little was known of the prevailing currents 
and winds, and other physical features of the 
Atlantic, that their discussion does not belong to 
ancient geography, except with reference to one 
point, which is treated under Libya, namely the 
influence of the currents along the W. coast of 
Africa on the attempts to circumnavigate that 
continent. 

The special names most in use for portions of the 
Atlantic Ocean were the following : Oceanus Ga- 
DiTANiTS, the great gulf (if the expression may be 
allowed) outside the Straits, l>etween the SW. coast of 
Spain and the NW. coast of Africa, to which, as has 
been seen above, some geographers gave the name of 
the Atlantic Sea or Gulf, in a restricted sense: 
Oceanus Cantab er (KavrdEpios wmapdsi Bag 
of Blscag), between the N. coast of Spain and the 
W. coast of Gaul; Mare Gallicum or Oceanus 
(Jallicus, oflF the NW. coast of Gaul, at the mouth 
of the English Channd : and Mare Britannicum | 
or Oceanus Britanniccs, the E, part of the | 
Channel, and the Straits of Dover, between the : 
mouths of the Sequaria (Seine) and the Ehenus 
(Rhine). All to the N. of this belonged to the 
Northern Ocean. [Oceanus Septentrionalis.] 

Of the islands in the Atlantic, exclusive of those 
immediately adjacent to the mainlands of Europe 
and Africa, the only ones known to the ancients 
were those called by them Fortunatae Insulae, 
namely, the with, perhaps, the Madeira 

group. The legend of the great island of Atlantis, 
and its connection with the question of any ancient 
knowledge of the great Western Continent, demands 
a separate article. [P-S-] 

ATLANTIS (^ ^ArXavrls pijcros : Etk. *At- 
KavrTvoi, Prod, ad Plat. Tim.’, Schol in Plat. Rep. 
p. 327), the Island of Atlas, is first mentioned by 
Iflato, in the Timaeus (p. 24), and the Criticts 
(pp. 108, 113). He introduces the story as a part 
of a conversation respecting the ancient history of 
the world, held by Solon with an old priest of Sais 
in Egypt. As an example of the ignorance of the 
Greeks concerning tlic events of remote ages, and in 
pa.'-ticular of the Atheiiijiiis respecting the exploits 
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of their own forefatliers, the priest informs Solon 
that the Egyptian records preserved the memory of 
the fact, that 9000 years earlier the Athenians had 
repelled an invading force, which had tlireatcned 
the subjugation of all Europe and Asia too. This 
invasion came from the Atlantic Sea, which was at 
that time navigable. In front of the strait called 
the Pillars of Hercules (and evidently, according to 
Plato’s idea, not far from it), lay an island (wlridi 
' he presently calls Atlantis), greater than Libya and 
; Asia talcen together, from •which island voyagers 
could pass to other islands, and from them to the 
opposite continent, which surrounds tiiat sea, truly 
so called (i e. the Atlantic). For the waters witifm 
the strait (i e. the Mediterranean), may be regarded 
as hut a harbour, having a narrow entrance ; but 
tliat is really a sea, and tlie land wdiieli surminds it 
may with perfect accuracy be called a continent 
(Tim. p, 24, e— 25, a.). 

The above passage is quoted fully to show the 
notion which it exhibits, when rightly understood, 
that beyond and on the opposite side of the Atlantic 
there was a vast continent, between which and the 
W. shores of Europe and Libya were a number of 
islands, the greatest of which, and the nearest to 
our world, -v^'as that called Atlantis. 

In this island of Atlantis, he adds, there arose a 
great and powerful dynasty of kings, who became 
masters c«f the whole island, and of many of the 
other islands and of parts of the continent. And 
moreover, on this side the Atlantic,' ■within the 
Straits, they niled over Libya up to Egypt, and 
Europe up to Tyrrhenia. They next assembled 
their whole force for the conquest of the rest of 
the countries on the Mediterranean; but the Athe- 
nians, though deserted by their allies, repelled the 
invaders, and restored the liberty of all the peoples 
within the Pillars of Hercules. But afterwards 
came great earthquakes and floods, by wliich the 
victors in the contest were su^allowed up beneath 
the earth, and the island of Atlantis was engnlphed 
in the sea, which has ever since been unnavigable by 
reason of the shoals of mud created by the suni,.en 
island. (Tim. p. 25, a — d.) 

The story is expanded in the Critias (p. 108, 
folk), where, however, the latter part of it is unfor- 
tunately lost. Here Plato goes back to the original 
partition of the earth among the gods, and (what is 
of some importance as to the int€q)retation of the 
legend), he particularly marks the fact that, of the 
two parties in this great primeval conflict, the Athe- 
nians were the people of Athena and Hephaestus, 
but the Atlantines the people of Poseidon. The 
royal race was the offspring of Poseidon and of 
Cleito, a mortal woman, daughter of Evenor, one 
of the original eartliborn inhabitants of the island, 
of whose residence in the centre of the island Plato 
gives a particular description. (Crit. p. 1 13, c — e.) 
CMto bore to Poseidon five pairs of twins, who be- 
came the heads of ten royal houses, each ruling a 
tenth portion of the island, according to a partition 
made by Poseidon himself, hut all subject to the 
supreme dynasty of Atlas, the eldest of the ten, on 
■whom Poseidon conferred the place in the centre of 
the island, which had been before the re.sidence 
Evenor, and which he fortified and erected into the 
capital. We have then a minute description of the 
strength and magnificence of this capital ; of the 
beauty and fertility of the island, with its lofty 
mountains, its abundant rivers, its exul-jcraiit vege- 
tation, its teinp{?rate climate, its irrigatioii by natural 
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iTioisture ii. tlie winter and by a system of aijneducfcs 
in the summer, its mineral wealth, its abundance in 
all spedes of useful animals j and the magnificent 
works of art with which it was adorned, especially 
at the royal residences. We have also a Ml account 
of the people; their military order; their Jnst and 
simple government, and the oaths by which they 
bound themselves to obey it; their laws, which en- 
joined abstinence from all attacks on one another, 
and submission to the supreme dynasty of the family 
of Atlas, with many other particulars. For many 
generations, then, as long as the divine nature of- 
their founder retained its force among them, they 
continued in a state of unbounded prosperity, based 
on TOsdom, drtue, temperance, and mntual regard; 
and, during this period, their power grew to the height 
previously related. But at length, the divine element 
in their natm*e was overpowered by continual admixture 
with the human, so that the human character prevailed 
in them over the divine; and thus becoming unfit to 
bear the prosperity they had reached, they sank into 
depravity: no longer understanding the true kind of 
life which gives happiness, they believed thdr glory 
and happiness to consist in cupidity and violence. 
Upon this, Jove, resolving to punish them, that they 
might be restored to order and moderation, sum- 
moned a council of the gods, and aildressed them in 
%vords which are lost with the rest of this dialogue 
of Plato. 

The truth or falsehood, the origin and meaning, 
of this legend, have exercised the critical and spe- 
culative faculties of ancient and modern writers. 
That it was entirely an invention of Plato’s, is 
hardly credible ; for, even if his derivation of the 
legend from Egypt through Solon, and Ms own 
assertion that the story is “strange but altogether 
true ” (Tirfb, p. 20, d.) be set down to his dramatic 
sph-it, we have still the following indications of its 
antiquity. First, if we are to bedieve a Scholiast on 
Plato (Repub. p. 327), the victory of the Athenians 
over the Atlantines was represented on one of the 
pepli whicli were dedicated at the Panathenaea, 
Diodorus also refers to this war (iii. 53). Then, 
the legend is found in other forms, which do not 
seem to be entirely copied from Plato. 

Thus Aelian relates at length a very similar 
stoty, on the authority of Tlieopompus, who gave it 
as derived from a Phrygian source, in the form of a 
relation by the satyr Silenus to the Phrygian Midas; 
and Strabo just mentions, on the authority of Theo- 
pompus and ApoUodorus, the same legend, in which 
the island was called Mcropis and the people Meropes 
(Mspowis, MepoTres, the word used by Homer and 
Hesiod in the sense of endowed with the fcwulty of 
articulate speech : Aelian, V. E. iii. 18, comp, the 
Notes of Perizonius ; Strab. vii. p. 299 : comp. Ter- 
tull. de Pallio, 2.) 

Diodorus, also, after relating the legend of the 
island in a form very similar to Plato’s story, adds 
that it was discovered by some Phoenician navi- 
gators who, while sailing along the W. coast of 
Africa, w'ere driven by riolent winds across the 
Ocean. They brought back such an account of the 
beauty and resources of the island, that the Tyr- 
rhenians, having obtained the mastery of the sea, 
planned an expedition to colonize the new land, hut 
v.'cre hindered by the opposition of the Carthaginians. 
(Diod. V. 19, 20 ) Diodorus does not mention the 
name of the island; and he differs from Plato by 
referring to it as still existing. Pausanias relates 
tijat a Carian Eupliemus had told him of a voyage 
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durii^ which he had been carried by the force of 
the winds into the outer sea, “ into which men no 
longer sail; where he came to desert islands, inha- 
bit^ by T^d men with tails, whom the sailors, 
having previously visited the islands, called Satyrs, 
and the islands iBarvpibes” (i. 23. § 5, 6); whom 
some take for monkeys ; unless the whole nar- 
rative be an Imposture on the gi*ave traveller. 
Another account is quoted by Proclus (ad Plat. 
Tim.p. 55) from the Aethiopica of Marceilus, that 
there were seven islands in the Outer Sea, which 
were sacred to Persephone, and three more, sacred 
to Pluto, Ammon, and Poseidon; and that the inha- 
bitants of tMs last preserved from their ancestors the 
memory of the exceedingly large island of Atlantis, 
j which for many ages had ruled over all the islands 
in the Atlantic Sea, and which had been itself sacred 
to Poseidon. Other passages might be quoted, but 
the above are the most important. 

The chief variations of opinion, in ancient and 
modem times, respecting these traditions, are the 
following. As to their oriyin, some have ascribed 
them to the hypotheses, or purely fictitious inven- 
tions of the early poets and philosophers ; wMIe 
others have accepted them as containing at least 
an element of fact, and affording, as the ancients 
thought, evidence of the existence of unknown lands 
in tiae Western Ocean, and, as some modem wiiters 
suppose, indications that America was not altogether 
unknown to the peoples of antiquity. As to the siy- 
nifcance of the legend, in the form which it received 
from the imagination of the poets and philosophers, 
some have supposed that it is only a form of the old 
tradition of the “golden age;” others, that it was a 
symbolical representation of the contest between the 
primeval powers of nature and the spirit of art and 
science, wMch plays so important a part in the old 
mythology; and others that it was merely intended 
by Plato as a form of exhibiting his ideal polity; 
the second of these views is ably suppoited by 
Proclus in his commentary on the Timaemf and 
has a great deal to be said in its favour. As to the 
fcamer question, how far tlie legend may contain an 
element of fact, it seems impossible to arrive at any 
certain conclusion. Those who regard it as pm-e 
fiction, but of an early origin, view it as arising out 
of the very ancient notion, found in Homer and 
Hesiod, that the abodes of departed heroes were in 
the extreme west, beyond the river Oceanus, a lo- 
cality naturally assigned as beyond the boundaries 
of the inhabited earth. That the fabulous prosperity 
and happiness of the Atlantines was in some degree 
connected with those petical representations, is very 
probable; just as, when islands were actually dis- 
covered off the coast of Africa, they were called the 
IslaTids of the Blest. [Foktunatae Insulae.] 
But still, important parts of the legend are thus left 
unaccounted for ; its mythological character, its 
derivation from the Egyptian priests, or other Ori- 
ental sources; and, what is in Plato its most im*- 
portant part, the supposed conflict of the Atlantines 
with the people of the old world. A strung argu- 
ment is derived also from the extreme improbability 
of any voyagers, at that early period, having found 
their way in safety across the Atlantic, and the 
double di’aft upon credulity involved in the supposi- 
tion of their safe return ; the return, however, being 
generally less difficult than the outward voyage. 
But this argument, though strong, is not decisive 
against the possibility of such a voyage. The opi- 
nions of the ancients may be gathered up in a few 
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words. Proclus (ad Tim. p. 24) tells us that | 
Grantor, the first cominentator on Plato, took the : 
account for a history, but acknowledged that ^he 
incurred thereby the ridicule of his contemporaries. 
Strabo (ii. p. 102) barely mentions the legend, 
quoting the opinion of Poseidonius, that it was pos- 
sibly true; and Pliny refers to it with equal brevity 
(vi. 31. s. 36). But of far more importance than 
these ‘direct references, is the general opinion, wdiich 
seems to have prevailed more or less from the time 
when the globular figure of the earth was established, 
that the known world occupied but a small portiou 
of its surface, and that there might be on it other 
islands, besides our triple continent. Some state- 
ments to this efiect are quoted in the preceding 
article [ATnANTicuH Mare]. Mela expressly 
afifems the existence of such another island, but he 
places it in the southeim temperate zone (i, 9. § 2). 
Whether such opinions were founded on the vague 
records of some actual discovery, or on old mythical 
or poetical representations, or on the basis of sci- j 
entific hypothesis, can no longer be determined ; but, i 
from whatever source, the anticipation of the dis- | 
covery of America is found (not to mention other and 
less striking instances) in a well-known passage of 
Seneca’s Medea^ which is said to have made a deep 
impression on the mind of Columbus (Act ii. v. 375, 
ctseq.); — 

“ Venient annis saeeula serfs, 

Quibus Oceanus vincula reram 
Laxet, ct ingcns patcat tellus, 

Tethysque novos detegat orbes; 

Nec sit terris ultima Thute.’^ 

In modern times the discussion has been carried 
on with great ingenuity, but with no certain result. 
All that has been said, or perhaps that can be said 
upon it, is summed up in the Appendix of Cellarius 
to bis gi-eat W'ork on ancient geography, “ JDe Novo 
Orhe, an cognitus fuerit veterihus (vol. ii. p. 251 — 
254), and in Alexander von Humboldt’s Kritische 
Uniersuchwigen uher die histoi'ische Tniwiclselung 
der gmgraphisclien Kemtnuse der neuen Welt^ 
Berlin, 1826. 

One point seems to deserve more consideration 
than it* has received from the disputants on either 
side; namely, whether tlie storfes of ancient voyagers, 
which seem to refer to lands across the Atkuitic, 
may not, after all, be cxplamed equally well by sup- 
posing that the distant regions reached by these ad- 
venturers were only parts of the W. shores of Europe 
or Africa, the connection of wdiioh with our continent 
was not apparent to the mariners who reached them 
after long beating about in the Atlantic. By the 
earliest navigators everything beyond the Straits 
w'ould be regarded as remote and strange. The story 
of Eupbemiis, for example, might be almost matched 
by some modem adventures with negroes or apes on 
the less known parts of the W. coast of Africa. It is 
worthy of particular notice, that Plato describes At- 
lantis as evidoiitly not far from the Straits, and allots 
the part of it nearest our continent to Gadeirus, the 
twin brother of Atlas, the hero eponymus of the city 
of Gades or Gadeira (Cadiz) If this explanation 
be at all admissible (merely as the ultimate core of 
fact round which the legend gi*ew up), it is quite 
conceivable that, when improved knowledge had 
assigned the true position to the coasts thus vaguely 
indicated, their disappearance from their former sup- 
iwsed position would lead to tlie belief that they had 
been swallowed up by liie ocean. On this hypo- 
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thesis, toe, the war of the Atlantines and the Greeks 
might possibly refer to some very ancient conflict 
with the peoples of western Euroj>e. [F. S.] 

ATLAS ("'At A. as : adj. ’'ArAaj-, fem. ^ArXavris i 
*ArX.avTiK6s, Atlanticus, Allantciis), a name trans- 
ferred from mythology to geography, and npjdied to 
the great chain of mountains in the NW. d' Africa, 
which we still call by the same name. But the ap- 
plication of the name is very different ikav from what 
it was with the ancients. It is now used to JemVte 
the whole mountain system of Africa lietween the 
Atlantic Ocean on the W. and the Lesser Syrtis ou 
the E., and between the Meditemmcan on the N. 
and the Great Desert (Sahara) on the S. ; while, in 
the widest extent jissignecl to the name by the an- 
cients, it did not reach further E, than the frontier 
of Marocco; and within this limit it evidently Inis 
different significations. To understand the several 
meanings of the word, a brief general view of the 
whole moimtiim chain is necessary. 

The 'U’estern half of North Africa is formed by a 
series of terraces, sloping down from the great desert 
table land of North Central Africa to the basin of the 
Mediterranean; including in this last phrase that 
portion of tlie Atlantic •which forms a sort of gulf 
between Spain and the NW. coast of Africa. These 
; terraces are intersected and supported by mountain 
ranges, having a general direction from west to east, 
and dividing the region into prtions strikingly dif- 
ferent in tlieir physical characters. It is only of 
late years that any* approach has been made to an 
accurate knowledge of this mountain system; and 
great parts of it are still entirely unexplored. In 
the absence of exact knowledge, both ancient and 
modem writers have fallen into the temjjtalion of 
making out a plausible and symmetrical system by 
aid of the imagination. Thus Herodotus (ii. 32, iv. 
181) divides the whole of N. Africa (Libya) W. of 
the Nile-valley into three parallel regions: the in- 
habited and cultivated tract along the coast; the 
: Country of Wild Beasts (?? ^tjplMtjs) S.of the former; 
and, S. of this, tlie Sandy Desert (ij^dujaos kg) aw-- 
hpos Koi €pi]fios irdvrcop^ comp. iv. 184, .sub 
fiin.), or, as be calls it in iv, 181, a ridge of sand, 
extending like an eyebrow (6(p/?i;7j xpdpijUTjs) from 
Thebes in Egypt to the Pillars of Hercules. A si- 
milar threefold division has been often made by mo- 
dern writers, varying from that of Herodotus only in 
naming the central poriion, from its characteristic 
vegetation, the Countiy of Palms (Beled-el-Jerid); 
and the parallel chains of the Great and Lesser Atlas 
have been assigned as the lines of demarcation on 
the S. and in the middle. Such views have just 
enough foundation in fact to make them exceedingly 
apt to mislead. The true physical geography of ibe 
region does not present this symmetry, either of ar- 
rangement or of products. It i.s true that the whole 
region may be roughly divided into two portions, tlie 
cultivated land and the sandy desert (or, as the 
Arabs say, the Tell and the Sahara)^ between which 
the main chain of Atlas may be considered, in a very 
general sense, as the great barrier; and that tiiero 
are districts between Hie t'wo, 'where the enlrivatioii 
of the soil ceases, and where the palm chiefly, but 
also other trees, flourish, not over a continuous tract, 
but in distinct oases: but even this general state- 
ment would require, to make it clear and acenrute, a 
more detailed exposition tlian lies witliin our pro- 
vince. In general terms, it may bo observed that 
the Tellj or corn-growing country, carmi)t be. densu'd 
by the limit of the Les'icr ur evi-n the Great Ailci 
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(teniis themselves far from definite), but that it even 
extends, in some places (as in Tunis), beyond the 
latter chain ; that tlie or sand j desert, spreads 
itself, in patclies of j;Teater or lesser extent, far to 
the N". of the great desert table-land, which the name 
is coimnonij understood to denote; that the palm- 
growing oases (^wad^s) are found in all parts of the 
Sahara^ on both sides of the Atlas, but chiefly 
in scries of detached oases, not only on the N., 
but also on the S. margin of the main chain of moun- 
tains; and that, where any continuous tract can be 
marked out as a belt of demarcation between the 
2'cdl and the Sahara, its physical character is that 
of pastU7'e~land, with numerous fruit-trees of various 
species. The Tell is formed by a series of valleys or 
river -basins, lying for the most pait in the mountains 
near the coast, -which form tvhat is called the Lesser 
Atlas; and opening out, in the NW. of Marocco, 
into extensive plains, which, however, the larger 
they become, assume more and more of the desert 
character, for the obvious reason that they are less 
completely irrigated by the streams flowing through 
them. The ioW'Cr mountain ridges, which divide 
these basins, seem generally -well w'ooded; but, as 
tliey form the strongholds of the Berbers, they are 
little known to the Europeans, or even to the Arabs. 
The southern limit of the Tell cannot be defined by 
any one marked chain of mountain ; but in proportion 
as the main chain retires from the sea, so does the 
Sahara gain upon the Tell; and, on the other hand, 
where, as m 7'unis, the main chain approaches the 
sea, the Tell even reaches its southern side. 

To the S. of ihe, Tell, the Saha^'u, in the Arab 
sense of the word, extends over a space which can 
be tolerably well defined on the S. by a chain of 
oases, running in the general dhection of WSW. to 
ENE. from the extreme S. of the empire of Marocco, 
in about 28° or 29° N. lat., to the bottom of the 
Lesser Syrtis, between 33° and 34°. As far as can 
be judged from the very imperfect data w'e possess, 
this series of oases marks a depression between the 
S, slopes of the Atlas system and tlie high table- 
land of the Groat Desert. It thus forms a natural 
boundary between the “Barbary States,’^ or that 
portion of North Africa which has always fallen 
more or less within the history of the civilized 
world, and the vast regions of Central Africa, peopled 
by the indigenous black tribes included under the 
general names of Ethiopians or Negroes. To the S. 
of this boundary lies the great sandy desert which 
we commonly call the to the N., the<Sa- 

hara of the Arabs of Barbaiy: the physical dis- 
tinction being as clearly marked as that between an 
ocean, with here and there an island, and an archi- 
pelago. The Great Desert is such an ocean of sand, 
with here and there an oasis. The Sahara of Bar- 
bary is “ a vast archipelago of oases, each of -vyliich 
presents to the eye a lively group of towns and vil- 
lages. Eacli village is surrounded by a large circuit 
of fruit-trees. The palm is the king of these plan- 
tations, as mucli by the height of its stature as the 
valuG of its products; but it does not exclude other 
species; the pomegranate, the fig, the apricot, the 
peach, the vine, grow by its side.” (Carette, VAT 
gerie Merldiomle, in the E'xplorafmi Scientijiqm 
eh VAlgvrie, vol. ii. p, 7.) Such is the region con- 
founded by some wiiters witli the Desert, and vaguely 
described by others as the Courdrg of Palms, a 
term, by the bye, which the Arabs confine to the 
Tiuiisian Sahara and its oases. As for Herodotus’s 
“ Coiinti-y of Wild Beasts,” wdiatever may have been 
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the c^e in his time, the Hon and other beasts of prey 
are now confined to the mountains, and do not ven- 
ture down into the plains. The inhabitants of the 
Sahara are connected wuth the peoples N. of them 
by race and by the interchange of the first neces- 
■ saries of life, receiving the corn of the- iTtd?, and giv- 
ing their firuits in return; while tliey are severed 
from the peoples of the S. by race, habits, and the 
great barrier of the true sandy desert, A particular 
description of the oases of the Sahara, and of the 
other pints only indicated here, will be found in the 
work just quoted. 

The only delimitafion that can be made betw-een 
the Tell and the Sahara is assigned by the difiereuce 
of their products. But, even thus, there are some 
intervening regions which jiartake of the character 
of both. Carette traces three principal basins of 
this kind in Algeria : the eastern, or basin of lake 
Melrir, S. of Tunis and the E. part of Algeria, and 
W. of the Lesser Syrtis, characterized by the culture 
both of com and fruits ; the central, or basin of ET 
Hodna, far NW. of the former, where both kinds of 
culture are mixed wdtii pastures; and the IV., or 
basin of the upper Shelif (tlie ancient Chinalapli), 
where cultivation is almost superseded by pas- 
turage. 

Such is a general view of the , country formed 
by what we now’ call the Atlas system of mountains, 
the main chain of which defines the S. margin of 
the basin of the Mediterranean. The precise deter- 
I mination of this main chain is somewhat difficult. 

[ Its general direction is not parallel to that of the 
i whole system; but it forms a sort of diagonal, run- 
ning about WSW. and ENE., and nearly parallel 
to the line of oases mentioned above as the southern 
limit of the system. The tme W. extremity seems 
j to be C. Ghir or Ras Aferni, about 30° 35' N. lat.; 
and the E. extremity is formed by the NE. point of 
Tunis, Ras Addar or C. Bon. At this end it com- 
municates, by branches thrown off to the S., with 
the mountain chain which skirts the eastern half of 
the Mediterranean coast from the Lesser Syrtis to 
the Nile valley; but this latter range is regarded by 
the best geographers as a distinct system, and not a 
part of the Atlas. The first part of the main chain, 
here called the High Atlas, proceeds in the direction 
above indicated as far as Jehel Millsin, S. of the city 
oi Marocco, where it attains its greatest height, and 
whence it sends off an important branch to the S., 
under the name of Jehel Hadrar, or the Southern 
Atlas, which terminates on the Atlantic between 0. 
Nun and <7. duhl The main chain proceeds till it 
reaches a sort of knot or focus, whence several ranjrcs 
branch out, in 31° 30' N. lat. and 4° 50' W.long.' 'lt 
here divides into twm parts; one of which, retaining the 
name of the High A tlas, rims N. and NE. along the 
W. margin of the river Mulioia (the ancient Halva 
or Molochath), terminating on the W. of the mouth 
of that river and on the frontier of Marocco. From 
this range several lateral chains are thrown off to 
the N. and W., enclosing the plains of N. Mao'occo, 
and most of tlicm reaching a common termination 
on the S. side of the Straits of Gibraltar: tlie one 
skirting the N. coast is considered as the W. portion 
of the Lesser Atlas chain, to be spoken of presently. 
From the usage of tlio ancient writers, as well as 
the modem inhabitants of the country, this so-called 
High Atlas has tlie best claim to be regarded as the 
prolongation of the main chain. But, on the ground 
of uniforputy of direction, and to preserve a continuity 
through the whole system, geographers «nss5gn tliat 
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character to another range, which they call the Great 
A tlm^ roiming from the same mountain knot, with an 
inclination more to the E., forming the SE. margin, 
of the valley of the Mulwia^ and, after an apparent 
depression about the frontier of Marocco^ where it is 
little known, reappearing in the lofty gi*oup of Jebel 
Amour, in the meridian of Shershell, and thence 
continuing, in the direction already indicated, to : 
(7. Bon. Parallel to this range, and near the coast 
of the Mediterranean, from the mouth of thes Mulwia 
to that of the Mejerdah (the ancient Bagradas) in 
Tunis, runs another chain, commonly called the 
Lesser Atlas, which may be regarded as an eastern 
prolongation of the Eigh Atlas of N. Marwco; 
while its ridges may also be viewed as the walls of 
the terraces by which the whole system slopes down 
to the Mediterranean, These ridges are varied in 
number and direction, and the valleys formed by 
them constitute the greater portion of the Tell: the 
varied positions and directions of these valleys may 
be at once seen by the courses of the rivers on any 
good map of Algeria. In few places is there any 
tract of level land between the north side of the 
Lesser Atlas and the coast. Besides the less 
marked chains and terraces, w'hich connect the 
Lesser Atlas with the principal chain, there is one 
well defined bridge, running WNW. and ESE. 
from about the meridian of Algiei' (the city) to that 
of Comtatitinek, which is sometimes described as 
the Middle Atlm; but this term is sometimes ap- 
plied also to the whole system of terraces bt^tween 
the Great and Lesser Atlas. In the N. of Tunis 
(the ancient Zeugitana) the two chains codesce. 

The principal chain divides the w'aters which run 
into the Meditermnean (and partly into the Atlantic) 
from those which flow southwards towards the Great 
Desert. The latter, excepting the few which find 
their way into the Mediterranean about the Lesser 
Syrtis, are lost in the sands, after wintering the oases 
of the Sahara of Barbary. Of the former, several 
perform the same office and are absorbed in the same 
manner; but a few break through the more northern 
chains and flow into the Mediterranean, thus form- 
ing the only considerable rivers of N. Africa: such 
are the Mulwia (Molochath) and Mejerdah (Ba- 
gradas)4 Of the waters of tlie Lesser Atlas, some 
flow S. and form oases in the Sahara; while others 
And their way into the Mediterranean, after a cir- 
cuitous course through the longitudinal valleys de- 
scribed above; not to mention the smaller streams 
along the coast, which fall directly down the H. 
face of the mountains into the sea. Eeference has 
already been made to the common error, which 
assumes to determine the physical chamcter of the 
countiy by lines of demarcation drawn along the 
mountain ranges. On this point, Carette remarks 
(p. 26) that “in the east and in the centre, the 
region of arable culture passes the limits of the 
basin of the Mediterranean; while on the west, it 
does not reach them.” 

As to elevation, the whole system declines con- 
siderably from W. to E., the highest smnmits in 
iMarocco reachmg near 13,000 feet; in Tunis, not 
5000. In its general formation, it differs from the 
mountains on the N. margin of the Mediterranean 
basin, by being less abrupt and having a tendency 
rather to form extensive table -lands than sharp 
crests and peaks. 

The portion of this mountain system E, of the 
Itlolocliath was known to the ancients by. various 
names, [^LvunicTAjfiA; Numidia.] The name 
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of Atlas seems never to have been extended by 
them beyond the original Mauretania (Tingitana), 
that is, not E. of the Molochath. Tlie earliest 
notices 'we find are extremely vague, and partake of 
that fabulous character with which the W. extremity 
of the Icnowm earth was invested. On the connec- 
tion of the name wdth the mythical pjersoriage, 
nothing requires to be added to what has been said 
under Atlas in the Dictionary of Mythology and 
Biography, 

As a purely geographical term, tlie name occurs 
first in Herodotus, w'hose Atlas is not a chaiii of 
mountains, but an isolated mountain in tlie line of 
his imaginary crest of sand, which has been already 
mentioned, giving name to a people inhabiting one 
of the mses in that ridge. [Atlaxtes.] He 
describes it as narrow and circular, and so steep 
that its summit was said to be invisible : the snow 
was said never to leave its top either in summer or 
: winter; and the people of the country called it the 
' pillar of heaven (iv. 184). The description is so 
far accurate, that the highest summits of the Atlas, 
in Marocco, are covered with perpetual snow; but 
the account is avow'-edly drawn from mere report, 
and no data are assigned to fix the precise locaJiiy. 
With similar vagueness, and avowedly following 
ancient legends, Diodorus (iii. 53) s|)eaks of the lake 
Triton IS as near Ethiopia and the greatest moun- 
tain of those parts, wffiich runs forward into the 
ocean, and whieh the Greeks call Atlas. 

it was not till the Jiigurtliine War brought the 
Eomans into contact with the people W. of the Mo- 
lochath, that any exact knowledge could be obtained 
of the mountains of Mauretania; but from that time 
: to the end of the Civil Wars the means of such 
knowledge were rapidly increased. Accordingly the 
geographers of the early empire ai*e found speaking 
of the Atlas as the great mountain range of Maure- 
tania, and they are acquainted with its native name 
ci Dyiin (A hpir), w-hich it still bears, under the 
form of Idrdr-n-Deren, in addition to the cor- 
rupted form of the ancient mme,Jehei-Tedh. The 
name of Deren is applied especially to Hie part W. 
of the great knot. 

Strabo (xvii. p. 825) says that on the left of a 
person sailing out of the staits, is a mountain, which 
the Greeks call Atlas, but the barbarians Dyriii; 
from which runs out an offset (it-pdirovs') forming 
the HW. extremity of Mauretania, and called Cotes. 

I [Almtellsia]. Immediately afterwards, he men- 
; tions the mountain-chain extending from Cotes to 
the Syrtes in such a manner that he may perhaps 
seem to include it under the name of Atlas, but he 
does not expressly call it so. Mela is content to 
copy, almost exactly, the description of Herodotus, 
with the addition from the mythologers “ caelum et 
sidera non tangere modo vertice, sed sustinore 
quoque dietus est” (iii. 10. § 1). Pliny (v. 1) 
places the Atlas in the W. of Mauretania, S. of llie 
river Sala, (or, as he elscw'here say.s, S. of the river 
Put) and the people called Autolules, through wlh.an, 
he says, is the road “ ad montem Africae vel fabu- 
hsissimum Atlantem.” He describes it as rising 
up to heaven out of the midst of the sand, rough 
and rugged, where it looks towards the shores of the 
ocean to which it gives its name, but on tlie side 
looking to Africa delightful for its shady groves, 
abundant springs, and fruits of all kinds springing 
up spontaneously. In the day-time its inhabitants 
were said to conceal themselves, and travellers were 
filled wdth a religious horror Iw the silence of its 
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solitudes and its vast Iieigbt, reacliing above tli© 
clouds and to tbe sphere of the moon. But at night, 
fires were seen blazing on its crests, its valleys were 
enlivened with the wanton sports of Aegipans and 
Satyrs, and resounded with the notes of pipes and 
flutes and with the clang of drums and cymbals. 
Pie then alludes to its being the scene of the ad- 
ventures of Hercules and Perseus, and adds that the 
distance to it was immense. On the authority of 
the voyage of Polybins, he places it in the extreme 
S. of ^fauretaiiia, near the promontory of Hercules j 
opposite the island of Ceriie. (Comp. vi. 31. s. 36.) 
After Ptolemy, king of Mauretania, had been de- 
posed by Claudius, a war arose with a native chief- 
tain Aedemon, and the Roman arms advanced as far 
as Mt. Atlas. In spite, how-ever, of this opportunity, 
and of the resources of five Roman colonies in the 
province, Pliny insinuates that the Romans of eques- 
trian rank, who commanded the expedition, were 
more intent on collecting the rich products of the 
country, to subserve their luxury, than on making 
inquiries in the service of science; -they collected, 
however, some infonnation from the natives, which 
Pliny repeats. His owm contemporary, Suetonius 
Faiiiinus, was the first Roman general who crossed 
the xhtlas: — a proof, by the bye, that the Maroeco 
mountains only are refen'cd to, for those of Algeria 
had been crossed by Roman armies in the Jugur^ 
thine War. He confirmed the accounts of its great 
height and of the perpetual snow on its summit, 
aiui related that its lower slopes were covered with 
thick woods of an uiiknowm species of tree, sorae- 
wliat like a cypress. He also gained some informa- 
tion respecting the country S. of the Atlas, as far 
as the river Ger. Pliny adds that Juba 11. had 
given a similar account of the Atlas, mentioning 
especially among its products the medicinal herb 
euphorbia. Solinus (c. 24) repeats the account of 
Pliny almost exactly. 

Ptolemy mentions, among the points on the W. 
coast of Mauretanica Tingitana, a mountain called 
AtIjAS Mikob At has ixdrrwv) in 6° long, and 
1 0' N. lat., between the rivers Dims and Cusa 
(iv. 1. § 2); and another mountain, called Atlas 
Major ArAay pel((iov\ the southernmost point of 
the province, S. of the river Sala, in 8° long, and 
36° 30' N. lat. (ib. § 4). These are evidently pro- 
montories, which Ptolemy regarded, whether rightly 
or not, as forming the extremities of portions of the 
chain; hut of the inland parts of the range he gives 
no infonnation. (Shaw, Travels, ^c.; Pellissier, 
Memoires kistoriques ef ghgrapMques sur VAlgerie, 
in the Exploraiion, ^’C., vol. vi. pp. 316, foil.; 
Jackson, Account of Marocco, p. 10; Ritter, Erd^ 
hinde, vol. i. pp. 883, foil) [P. S-] 

ATRAMI'TAE. [Adramitae.] 

ATEAE or HATEAE (^Arpai, Herodian iii. 28 ; 
Steph. Byz. s. v.', ra "'Arpa, Dion Cass. Ixvii. 31, 
Ixxxv. 10; Hatra, Amm. xxv. 8; Etk 'Arp^voii 
Al TIathr, Jourti. Geog. Soc., vol. ix. p. 467), a 
strong place, some days’ journey in 'the desert, west 
of the Tigris, on a small stream, now called the 
Tkarthar (near Libanae, Steph. B. s. v. jSait'al). 
Herodianus (1. c.) describes it as a place of consi- 
derable strength, on the precipice of a very steep 
hill; and Aramianus (Z. c.) calls it Fetus oppidum 
in media solitudbie positum olintque desertum. 
Zonaras calls it voXlv *Apd€ior. Mannert (v. 2) 
suggests that perhaps the ^TjpLdrpa of Ptolemy 
(v. 18. § 13) represents the same place, it being a 
cori'iiption for Bet-atra; but this seems hardly lie- 
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cessaiy: moreover, in some of the later editions of 
Ptolemy, the w'ord is spelt $ipdrpa. The ruins of 
Al Sathr, which are veiy extensive, and still attest 
the former grandeur of the city, have been visited 
by Mr. Layard in 1846, who considers the remains 
as belonging to the Sassanian period, or, at all 
events, as not prior to the Parthian dynasty. 
(Nimveh and its Remains, vol, i. p. 110.) Mr. 
Ainsworth, who visited Al Hathr in company with 
Mr. Layard in the spring of 1840, has given a very 
full and interesting account of its present state, 
which corresponds exceedingly well with the short 
notice of Ammianus. (Ainsworth, Res. xGi. ii. 
C.35.) It appears from Dion Cassius (preserved 
in Xiphilinus) that Trajan, having descended the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and having proclaimed Par- 
thmenaspates king of Ctesiphon, entered Ai*ahia 
against Atra, but was compelled to retire, owing to 
the great heat and scarcity of water; and that Sep- 
timiusSeverus, who also returned by the Tigris from 
Ct^iphon, was forced to raise the siege of the city 
after sitting tw’enty days before it, the machines of 
war having been burnt by “ Greek fire,” which ]\Ir. 
Ainsworth conjectm*es to have been the bitnmen so 
common in the neighbourhood. Its name is sup- 
posed by Mr. Ainsworth to be derived from the 
Chaldee Hiitra, a sceptre ” — L e. the seat of go- 
vernment. [V.] 

ATRAX (*'Arpa^, also 'ArpaKia, Steph. B.; PtoL 
hi. 13. § 42: Eih. "‘Arpdfcios), a Perrhaebian town 
in Thessaly, described by Li\y as situated above the 
river Peneiiis, at the distance of about 10 miles from 
Larissa. (Liv. xxxii. 15, comp, xxxvi. 13.) Stmbo 
says that the Peneius passed by the cities of Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum and Parcadon, on its left, on its course 
to Atrax and Larissa. (Strab. ix. p . 438.) Leake 
places Atrax on a height upon the left bank of the 
Peneius, opposite the village of Gunitza. On this 
height, which is now called SzdMro-peliJco (JS,lb7jpo-‘ 
veXticos), a place where chippings of iron are found, 
Leake found stones and fragments of ancient pttery, 
and in one place foundations of an Hellenic wall. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 368, vcil« iv. 
p. 292.) 

ATRE'BATES or ATREBATI QArpiiarot, 
Strab. p. 194), one of the Belgic nations (Caesar, 
B. G. ii. 4), or a people of Belgium, in the limited 
sense in which Caesar sometimes uses that term. 
They were one of the Belgic peoples who had sent 
settlers to Britannia, long before Caesar's time (B. G. 
V. 12); and their name was retained bytheAtre- 
bates of Britannia. The Atrehates of Belgium were 
between the rivers Somme and the Schelde, and the 
position of their cliief tovm Hemetocenna {B. 0. viii, 
46) or Nemetacum, is that of Arras, in the modern 
French department of Pas de Calais, on the Scarpe. 
The Morini were between the Atrebates and the sea. 
Their country in Caesar’s time was marshy and 
wooded. The name Atrebates is partly preserved in 
Arras, and in the name of Artois, one of the ante- 
revolutionaiy divisions of France. In the middle- 
age Latin ArZoZs is called Adertisus Pagus. But it 
is said that the limits of the Atrebates are not indi- 
cated by the old province of Artois, but by the ex- 
tent of the old diocese of Arras. Airecht, the 
German name of Arras, is still nearer to the form 
Atrebates. 

In Caesar’s Belgic War, b.c. 57, the Atrebates 
supplied 15,000 men to the native aimy (B. G. 
il 4), and they were defeated, together with the 
Hervii, by Caesar, in the battle on the banks of 
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the Sfmihre. {B. G. ii. 23.) Caesar gare the Atre- 
bates a king, named Comm (B. G. iv. 21), whom he 
sent over to Britannia, before his first expeditloB, in 
order to induce the Britanni to acknowledge the Ro- 
man supixmacy. Comm was also in Britannia 
during Caesar’s second expedition (v. 22). Though 
Caesar had exempted the Atrebates from imposts 
and allowed them to enjoy their liberty, as a rewaifi, 
for Comm’s services, and had also attached the Mo- 
rini to the government of Comm, the Belgian joined 
his countrymen in the genei-al rising against Caesar, 
under Vercingetorix. (i?. G, vii. 76.) He finally 
submitted (viii. 47). 

The Atrebates were included in Gallia Belgica 
under the empire. (Plin. iv. 7.) It seems that a 
mnnufacture of woollen cloths existed among the 
Atrebates in the later imperial period. (Trebellins 
Poll. Galllen, c. 6, and tlic notes of Salmasius, Btsf. 
Axg. Scrij)iGre,% pp. 280, 514.) [G. L,] 

ATREBATIl (^Arp^Sdrtoi, Ptol. ii. 3. § 26), 
in Britain, were the people about Calleva Attre- 
hatnm or SileJmter. [Belgae.] [R. G. L.] 

ATROPATE'NE ('ArpoTrarripi, Strab.xi.pp,624 
— 526; ’ArpoTretTiO? Mrjoia, Steal), xi. pp. 523 — 
.529; 'ArpoTTorria and 'Arpo’Ko.TUfS, Steph. B. ; 
TpoTrarrju^/]^ Ptol. vi. 2. § 5; Ati'opritene, Plin.vi.13.) | 
Strabo, in his description of [Media, divides it into two | 
great divisions, one of which he calls MsjoXtj, Media I 
Magna; the other rj Arpovdrios MT}dia or ^ ’Arpo- 
Trarrjv^. He states that it was situated to the east of 
Armenia and Matienc, and to the west of Media Magna. 
Pliny (1. c.) affirms that Atroj>atene extended to the 
Caspian Sea, and that its inhabitants were a part of 
the Modes. Its extent, N. and E., is nowhere accu- 
rately defined; but it seems probable that it ex- 
tended E. beyond the river Amardus. It seems also 
likely that it comprehended the E. portion of 
Matiene, which province is co nsidered by Strabo 
(xi. p. 509) to have been part of [Media. It must 
therefore have included a considerable part of the mo- 
dern province of Azerbaijan. It derived its name 
from Atropates, or AtropcSjWlio was governor of this 
district under the last Dareiiis, and, by a careful 
and sagacious policy with regard to the Macedonian 
invaders, succeeded in preserving the ipdependenee of 
the counti^he ruled, and in transmitting his cinwn to 
a long line of descendants, w^ho allied themselves with 
the nfiem of Armenia, S}Tia, and Parthia (Aman, 
iii. 8, vi. 19,29; Strab. xvl p. 523; and Arrian, 
viL 4, 13). The province of Atropalene was evi- 
dently one of considerable power, Strabo (xi. p. 523), 
on the authority of Apollonides, stating that its go- 
vernor was able to bring into the field 10,000 horse 
and 40,000 foot; nor does it ever appear to have 
been completely conquered, though during the mast 
flourishing times of the Parthian empire it was 
sometimes a tributary of that warlike race, some- 
times governed by ono of its own hereditary sover 
reigns, descended from Atropates. (Tac. Ann. xv. 
2,31.) 

I'hc whole of the district of Atropatene is veiy 
mountainous, especially those parts which lie to the 
NVv. and W. Tlie mouulains boar respectively the 
names of Choatras, Moutes Caclusii, and M, lasonius, 
and a, re connected with Jil. Eagros. They 'ivere re- 
spectively Old lying portions of the great chains of [ 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus (at present the mountain 
ranges of K’mYlistan, Bowandiz^ and Azerhaijati). 
Its chief rivers wxn-e the Cambyses, Cyras, Amardus 
or Mardus, and the Chariiulas (which perhaps ought 
rather to be counted with tlie streams of H}Tcaina). 
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It had also a lake, called Spauta (Strab. xi. p, 523) 
which is probably the present lake of Urmiah. 

The capital of Atropatene is called by Strabo (xi. 
p. 523) Gaza, by Pliny Gazae, by Ptolemy (vi, 18. 
§ 4), Stephanus and Amroianus (xxiii. 6), Gazaca 
(VdQx.Ka), It is described thus by the first: “ Tlie 
summer residence of the kings of Media Atropatene 
is at Gaza, a city situated in a plain and in a strong 
fort, named Vera, which was besieged by [M. Anto- 
nins in his Parthian war.” It has been inferred 
from this that Strabo is speaking of two dilfcreiit 
places; but the probability is, that Gaza was the 
towminthe plain, of wdiich Vein was the keep or 
rock-citadel, especially as he adds, evidently sj.K;a]v- 
ing of me place, and on tlie authority of Adelphius, 
who accompanied Antony, “it is 2,400 stadia 
from the Araxes, whidi divides xinneiiia from Atro- 
patene.” Colonel Rawliiison has shown, iji a very 
able and learned paper in the Roy. Geogr. Journ. 
(%ml. X.), wdiich has throwm more light on the geo- 
graphy of this part of Asia tlian any other work, 
ancient or modern, that this city bore at different 
periods of history several different names, and that 
its real name ought to be the Ecbatana of Atropa- 
tene, in contradistinction to the Ecbatana of Media 
Magna, now Haniaddn, [Ecbatana.] [Y.] 

ATTACOTTI or ATTICOTTI, incntioned by 
Ammianus (xxvii.28), as having, in conjimction with 
the Scots and Piets, harassed Britain. Mentioned, 
too, by St. Jerome (adt\ Jovin. lib. ii.), as having 
been seen by him in Gaul, indulging in cannibalism; 
ulso that they had their wives in common. If so, 
these were not the Attacotti of their own proper 
British locality, but a detacdiment planted in Gaul. 
This we infer from the NotUia ; where wo have the 
Attacotti llonoriani Senior es, and the Attacotti 
Bonoiriani Juniores ; the former in Gaul, and the 
latter in Gaul and Italy. 

In the Irish annals, the Attacots {Aiteachtmth) 
take a far greater prominence. They appear as 
enemies to tiie native Irish as early as a.d. 56 
I and it is a suspicious circumstance, that in pro- 
’ portion as wn approach the epoch of true liistory, 
they disappear; the same a])plying to tlie famous 
Fir-Bolfjs. [H.O.L.] 

A'TTACUM (^Arra/fov: Atecaxiesxr Calataymt)^ 
a towm of the Geltiberi in Hispania Tarrac'onensis, 
described on an inscription as a municipium, 
Municip. Attacens. (Ptol- iL 6; Morales, p. 
69, b.). [P. S.] 

ATTALEIA or ATTALIA (^ArrdKem, ’Arra- 
hla: JSthAArrdK^ifs). 1. AcityofPamphylia. After 
mentioning Phaselis in Lycia, Strabo mentions Olhia 
as the first town in Pamphylia, then the river Ca- 
tarrhaetes, and tlien Attalia, a city founded by Atta- 
ins II. Philadelphus, king of Pergamum. Accord- 
ingly he places the Catarrhactes west of Attalia. 
Ptolemy mentions Phaselis, Olbia, and Attaloia, and 
then the Catarrhactes. Pliny mentions Oil hi, but 
not Attalia (v. 27), though he' mentions tiie Ca- 
tandiactcs. The- modern town of AdaNa. now tlie 
^ largest place on the south coast of Asia cor- 

responds in name to Attalia; but it is west of tlie 
Catarrhactes, now the Diiden Su. Strabo descril>cs 
the Catandiactos as failing from a high rock, and the 
noise of the cataract was heard to a distance. It is 
generally assumed that Strabo means that it falls 
over a rock into the sea; but he does not say sn, 
though this may be his meaning. Beaufort (Kara- 
mania^ p. 135) observes, tliat on the west si<Io of 
the town “ them are only two small rivers, both of 
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wliicli glide quietly into tlie sea tlirougli the sandy 
beach, and can by no means answer the descrip- 
tion of the Catarrhactes.” But there are many 
small rivulets which turn the mills near Adalia,and 
rush directly over the cliff into tlie sea; and if these 
rivulets were united, they would form a large body 
of water- (Beaufort.) The water of these streams 
is full of calcareous particles, and near some of the 
mouths stalactites were observed. It is very pro- 
bable, then, that the lower course of this river may 
have undergone great changes since Strabo’s time, 
and these changes are still going on. D’Anville 
considered Adalia to represent Oibia, and Attalia to 
be further east at a place called Laara, and he 1ms 
been followed by others in identifying Adalia, and 
Oibia; but this erroneous opinion is founded entirely 
on the order of the names in Strabo, who is contra- 
dicted in this matter by Ptolemy and the Stadiasmus- 
Spratt and his associates visited Adalia. The houses 
and walls contain many fragments of sculpture and 
columns: the cemeteries which are outside of the 
city also contain marble fragments and columns. 
Tlie style of all the remains, it is said, is invariably 
Roman. Fourteen inscriptions were found, but not 
one of them contains the liame of the place. As 
A dalia is now the chief port of the south coast of 
Asia Minor, it is probable that it was so in foimer 
rimes; and it is an excellent site for a city. Paul 
■and Barnabas after leaving Perga went to Attalia, 
“ and thence sailed to Antioch.” (ActSy xiv, 25.) 
The church of Attalia was afterwards an episcopal 
sec. There arc imperial coins of Attalia, with the 
epigraph 'ArraXeiav. 

Leake, who fixes Attalia at Adalia^ supposed that 
Oibia might be found in the plain which extends from 
Adalia to the foot of Solyma; and it ought to be 
found here, according to Strabo’s authority. About 
3 1 miles west of Adalia, near the coast, there are 
the remains of an ancient city, on an elevated flat 
with three precipitous sides, one side of which is 
bounded by the Arab Su. This agrees with Strabo’s 
description of Oibia as a great fort.” The countay 
between these ruins and Adalia is a rocky tract, in- 
capable of cultivation, but the country west of them 
to the mountains of Solyma , is very fertile. This, 
as it is well observed in Spratt’s Lycia (vol. i.p.217), 
will explain Steplianus (s. v. ’OA^/a), who finds 
fault with Philo for sajdng that Oibia belongs to 
Paraphylia: he adds, ’‘it is not in Pamphylia, but 
in the land of the Solymi ;” and his remark is con- 
formable to the physical character of the country . 
He says, also, that the true name is Olba. Man- 
nert’s conjecture of Olbia and Attalia being the same 
place, cannot be admitted. Strabo, in an obscure 
passage (p. 667), speaks of Corycus and Attalia 
together. Leake (Asia Minor ^ p. 192) interprets 
Strabo, by comparing with his text Stephanus' (s. v. 
*Arrd\€ta) and Suidas (a v. Kc«pi;/ca?os), to mean 
that Attains fixed Attalia near a small town called 
Corycus, and that he inclosed Corycus and the new 
settlement within the same walls. This does not ap- 
pear to be exactly Strabo’s meaning; but Corycus was 
at least near Attalia, and received a colony and was 
fortified wdien Attalia was built. 

2. A city of Lydia, originally named Agroeira or 
Alloeira. (Stepli. s. ’ ArraAeta.) There is a place 
called Adala on the river Hemus, but Hamilton 
(Researches^ vol. i. p. 143) found no ancient re- 
mains there- [Attea.] [G. L.] 

ATTA VICUS (^Arra KSfxyf), a town in the 
country of the Aetaeei, on the west of the Persian 
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Gulf, and south of Gicuuiia (Ptol. vi. 7. § 15 )^ 
wMch probably gave its name to the Attenc reglo 
of PKny (vi. 28. s. 32), which he places on the 
Geriuicus Sinus, now the Chilf of Bahrein. The 
Attene regio has been identified with the peninsula 
of Bahrarif which forms the eastern side of this gulf, 
and the Atta vicus with the modern Kkalt, a town 
north of Katura (the Katara of Ptolemy), on the 
eastern coast of this peninsula. (Forster, Geog. of 
Arabia^ vol. ii. pp. 221, 223.) [G. W.] 

A'TTEA (’’Arrea), a place on the sea coast of 
Mysia, which, if we follow the order of Strabo’s 
enumeration (p. 607), lies between Heracleia and 
Atameus. It has been conjectured that it is the 
same place which is named Attalia in the Table. 
Pliny (v. 30) mentions an Attalia in Mysia, but he 
places it in the interior; and he also mentions the 
Attalenses as belonging to the conventus of Per- 
gamum. It seems, then, there is some confusion in 
the authorities about this Attalia; and the Lydian 
Attalia of Stephanus and this Attalia of Pliny may 
be the same place. [G. L.] 

'ATTB’GUA ('Areyova: prob. Teha, betw^een 
Osuna and Antequera), an inland tovm in the 
mountains of Hispania Baetica, in the district of 
Bastetania and the conventus of Coi'duba, mentioned 
in the war between Caesar and the sons of Pompey. 
(Bell. Bisp. 7, 8, 22 ; Dion Cass, xliii. 33 ; Val. 
Max. ix. 3; Frontin. Strat. iii. 14; Strab. iii. p. 
141 ; Plin. iii. 1; Ukert, Geographic^ vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p-362.) [P.2^-3 

ATTELEBITSA, a small island in the Lycian sea, 
mentioned by Pliny (v. 31 ) and by Ptolemy. Beau- 
fort (JTaramam'a;, p. 117) identifies it with the islet 
Rashat^ which is separated from the Lycian shore by 
a narrow channel. Adalia is on the opposite side of 
the bay ■which the coast forms here. [G. L.] 
A'TTICA (g ^ArriKii^ sc. 7 ^), one of the poH> 
ticai divisions of Greece. l! Name. — 'I'he name of 
Attica is probably derived from Acte (dicriq)^ as 
being a projecting peninsula, in the same manner 
as the peninsula of Mt. Athos was also called 
Acte. [Acte.] Attica would thus be a corrup- 
tion of AcUca (’AicriKT]'), which would be regu- 
larly formed from Acte. It is stated by several an - 
cient writers that the country was originally called 
Acte. (Strab. ix. p. 391 ; Ste}?h. B. s. v. ^AKrij- 
Plin. iv. 7. s. 11.) Its name, however, was usually 
derived by the ancient writers from the autochthon 
Actaeus or Actaeon, or from AttHs, daughter of 
Cranaus, who is represented as the second king of 
Athens. (Pans. i. 2. § 6 ; Stmb. ix. p. 397; Apol- 
lod. iii. 14. § 5.) Some modem scholars think that 
Attica has nothing to do with the word Acte, but con- 
tains the root Att ovAtk, which we see in Ath-eriac. 

II. Natural Divisions. — Attica is in the form 
of a triangle, having two of its sides washed by 
the sea, and its base united to the laud. It was 
bounded on the east by the Aegaean sea, on the 
west by Megans and the Saronic gulf, and on the 
north by Boeotia. It is separated from Boeotia by 
a range of lofty, and in most places inaccessible, 
mountains, which extend from the Corinthian gulf 
to the channel of Euboea. The most imporiant 
part of this range, immediately south of Thebes and 
Plataeae, and near the Corinthian gulf, was called 
Cithaeron. From the latter there were two chief 
branches, one extending SW. tlirough Megaris under 
the name of the Oenean mountains, and teminating 
at the Scironian rocks on the Saronic gulf; and the 
other, called Parnes, running in a general easterly 
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direction, and terminating on the sea coast above 
the promontory Kliamnns. The modern name of 
Fames mNozid; that of Cithaeron, or at least Of 
its highest point, is Elate, derived from its fir-trees. 
These two cliains of mountains, together Tvdth the 
central one of Cithcaeron, completely protect the pe- 
ninsula of Attica from the rest of Greece. It thus 
appears that !Megaris naturally forms a part of the 
peninsula: it was one of the four ancient divisions of 
Attica, hut was afterwards separated from it. [Ms- 
CABIS.] 

There are two passes across the^ mountains from 
Corinth into the Megaris, 'which are* spoken of under 
Megaris. Througli the range of Cithaeron and 
Fames there are three principal passes, all of which 
were of great importance in ancient times for the 
protection of Attica on the side of Boeotia, The 
most westerly of these passes was the one through 
which the road ran from Thebes and Flataeae to 
Eleusis; the central one was the pass of Fhyle, 
through which was the direct road from Tliehes to j 
Athens ; and the eastern one was the pass of Be- , 
celeia, leading from Athens to Oropus and Delium. i 
A more particular account of these important passes ; 
is given below. [See Nos. 43, 48, 51.]] The highest I 
points of Mt. Fames lie between the passes of Fhyle ; 
and Deceleia: one of the summits rises to the height 
of 4193 feet. ^ 

From this range of momitains there descend several 
other ranges into the interior, between which there 
lie four plains of greater or less extent. 

On the NW. boundary of Attica a range of 
mountains runs down to the south, terminating on 
the west side of the bay of Eleusis in two summits, 
formerly called Cerata (rh Kepara, Strah. ix. p,395) 
or the Boms, now Kandili : this range forms tlie 
boundary between Attica and 'Megaris. Another 
mountain range, extending from Fames to the south, 
tennhiates on the eastern side of the bay of Eleusis, 
and at the naiTow strait which separates the island 
of Salamis from the mainland : it bore the general 
name of Aegaleos, and parts of it were also called 
Poecilum and Coiydailus, [Aegaleos.] Between 
the range of Cerata and that of Aegaleos lies the 
Eleimnian and. Thriasian Plain. 

Eastward of this plain lies the Athenian Plain, 
frequently called simply The Plain (jh BeStov). 
It is bounded on the west by Aegaleos, as has been 
already mentioned. Through this range of moun- 
tains there is an important pass leading from the 
Eleusinian into the Athenian plain. It is a narro'W 
rocky opening between Mt. Corydallus, and is now 
ealM the pass of jDhafni ; tlirough it the Sacred 
Way from Eleusis to Athens formerly ran. Farther 
north, towards Aohamae, are some openings in the 
heights, where are found ruins of a rampart, seven 
feet high, and five feet and a half thick, built along 
the crest of the hills ; the summit of the wall forms 
a commanding platform towards the Eleusinian plain. 
(Leake, p. 143.) On the west the Athenian plain is 
bounded by a range of mountains, which also descends 
from Fames. The northern part of this range appears 
to have been anciently called Brilessus (Thuc. ii. 23), 
and subsequently Pentelicus (rd U^vreKiKhv opos^ 
Fans. i. 32. § 1 ; Mons Fentelensis, Vitruv. ii. 8), 
now Mendeliox Penteli. The first Greek writer who 
applies the name of Pentelicus to this mountain is 
Fausanias,* but as Strabo (ix. p. 399) speaks of 
Fentelic marble, we may infer with Leake that 
the celebrity of the marble quarried in the demus 
■of Peutele, upon the side of Mt. Brilessus, had 
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' caused the name of Pentelicus to supplant that of 
the ancient Brilessus. The plain of Athens is 
bounds on the south-east by the lofty range of l\It. 
Hymettus, which is separated from that of Pen- 
teliciis by a depression about two miles in length. 
Hymettus, the highest point of which is 3506 Ibet, 
is separated by a remarkable break into two parts, 
the northern or greater Hymettus, now called Teh- 
Vuni, and the soirtliem or lesser Hymettus, wbieii 
formerly bore also the name of Anhjdrns (’‘'AroSpos, 
Theophr. de Siejn. Phw, p. 419, Heins.) or the 
Waterless, now called Mavro-VunL The latter 
terminates in the promontory Zoster. 

The hill of Lycabettus, in the tieiglibourliorxl of 
Athens, is spoken of elsewhere. [See p. 303, b.] 

Sometimes hotli the Eleusinian and Athenian 
plains are included under tiie general name of The 
Plain ; and the coast of these two jdains was more 
specifically called Acte. (Strah. ix. p. 391.) 

North-east of the Athenian plain, between Fames, 
Pentelicus, and the sea, is a mountain district, 
known by the name of Diacria (AtaKpia) in an- 
tiquity. Its inhabitants, usually called JDiacrels 
or Biacrii (Aimpeis, AiaKpioi), yrere sometimes also 
termed Byperacfi'U Q^nepaapioi, Herod, i. 59), ap- 
parently from their dwelling on the other side of the 
mountain from the city. The only level part of this 
district is the small plain of hlamthon, open to the 
sea. At the north-eastern extremity of this district, 
west of Cape Kdlarm, there rises an eminence 2038 
feet in height, which is probably the ancient Phel- 
leus (4»€AA6 ^s), a name which came to be used by 
the Athenians for any rocky heights adapted for the 
pasture of goats. (Aristoph. iVab. 71, Acham. 272 ; 
Isaeus, de Ciron. Eered. p. 227, Beiske; Plarpocrat., 
Suid., s.v. 4>€\\€a; Hesych. s.v. 4>«AXos.) 

South-east of the Athenian plain is an undulating 
district, anciently called Mesogaea (Meo-dyaza) or 
the Mdknd district, and now Mesoghia. It is 
bounded by Pentelicus on the north, Hymettus on 
the west, the sea on the east, and the bilk of 
Faralia on the south 

Paralia or Paralm (TiapaAta, UdpaXos'), i. e, 
the Sea-coast district, included the whole of the 
south of Attica, extending from the promontory 
Zc«ter on the west, and from Bram'on on the east, 
to Sunium. It was a hilly and ban-en district, but 
contained the rich silver-mines of Laurinm. (Thuc, 
ii. 55 ; Steph. B-, Suid. 5. «7.) 

It appears, then, that Attica is distributed into 
five natural divisions. 1. The Eleusinian or Tliria- 
sian Plain. 2. The Athenian Plain. 3. The Dia- 
cria or Highlands, including the Plain of Marathon. 
4. The Mesogaea or Midland District. 5. The Pa- 
I'alia or Sea-coast District. This geographical dis- 
tribution gave rise also to political divisions, as we 
shall see presently. 

The small plain of Oropus, tying north of Parries 
upon the Euboean charmel, generally belonged to 
Attica, though physically separated from it, and 
property a part of Boeotia. [Oropus.] 

The area of Attica is about 700 square miles, not 
including the island of Salamis, which is about 40 
more. The length of the west coast from Cerata or 
the Horns to Sunium is about 60 miles, and the 
length of the east coast is about the same. (There 
is a good account of the physical features of Attica 
in the Penny Cyclopaedia, vol. iii. p. 59.) 

HI. Mivers. — The rivers of Attica are little 
better than mountain torrents, almost dry in summer, 
and only full in winter, or after heavy rains. The. 
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Atlienian plain is watered by two rivers, the Ge- 
pliissus and the llissns. The Cephissns (Kiy- 
(pt<r(r6s), which is the more important of the two, 
flows southwards from Mt. Fames on the west side 
of Athens, and after crossing tlie Long Walls falls 
into the Phaleric bay. Strabo (x. p. 400) places its 
sources at Trinemii. Leake observes : “ The most 
distant sources of the river are on the western side 
of Mt. Pentelicus, and the southern side of Mt. 
Parnes, and in the intermediate ridge which unites 
them ; but particularly at Kivisia^ at the foot of 
Pentelicus, — near FamlherOj in the part of Diacria 
adjoining to the same mountain, — at Tato^^ near 
the ancient Deceleia, and in the steepest part of 
hit. Paines, from whence descends a broad torrent, 
which, passing near the village Mmtdhi, pom’s a 
large occasional supply into the main channel of the 
Cephissus.”' Strabo says Q. c.') that “the Ce- 
phissus is only a torrent stream, and that in summer 
it fails altogether;” but this is not in accordance with , 
the account of most modern travellers, who represent I 
it as the only river in. Attica which is supplied with I 
w'ater during the whole year. In ancient times “ it ' 
flowed in a single channel, and was probably care- 
fully embanked: it is now allowed to find its way 
through the olive-groves in several streams, from 
W'hich there are many smaller derivations, for the 
puipose of watering olive-trees and gardens.” 
(Leake.) 

The Ilissus (TAicrcrds) is a more insignificant 
river. It was composed of two branches, one of 
which was named Eridanus (’HpiSaj/ds, Pans. i. 19. 
§ 5). The main branch rises at the northein 
extremity of Hymettus, and receives near the Ly- 
ceium, on the east side of Athens, the Eridanus, 
which rises on the westeim slope of Hymettus at a 
spot called Syridni. Tlie united stream then flows 
through the southern portion of the city, towards 
the Plialeric bay; but it scarcely ever reaches the 
sea, and in the neighbourhood of Athens it is al- 
ways dry in the summer. The spreading plane 
trees, and the shady banks of this stream, which 
have been immortalized by the beautiful description 
in tlie Phaedrus of Plato, have been succeeded by 
sun-burnt rocks and stunted bushes. (Dodwell, 
vol. i. p. 475.) The source of the river at Syridni 
is a beautiful spot, and is apparently described in 
the passage of Ovid (Ar. Am, iii. 687), beginning : 

“ Est prope purpureos colies florentis Hymetri 
Eons sacer, et vixidi cespite mollis humus.” 

There was a torrent in the Athenian plain called 
Cycloborus (KuwAd^opos), described as rushing 
with a great noise (Aristoph. 

Sciiol., Acham, 381 ; Hesych., Suid.) : it is pro- 
bably the large and deep channel, called Megcdo 
Potamo, which descends from Fames, and flows 
some miles, until lost in the olive-groves. (Dodwell, 
vol. i. p. 477.) 

Two small streams water the Eleusinian plain; 
one called the Cephissus (^Saranduforo), rises in 
Mt. Cithaeron, and traverses tlie narrow plain of 
Eleutherae, before it descends into that of Eleusis 
(Pans. i. 28. § 5); the other, now named lanula^ 
has its origin in the range of Fames, near Phyle. 
A small stream called lapis (TaTrlsr) formed the 
bomidary between the tenitory of Eleusfe and Me- . 
garis. (Scylax, s, v, Miyapa ; Callim. ap. Steph. B. 
s. V, *lcaris.') 

The only other rivulets of Attica deserving notice 
are three on the eastern coast ; one flowing through 
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the plain of Marathon; a second rising on the south- 
eastern side of Pentelicus, and flowing into the sea a 
little below Patina; and a third, now called the river 
of which descends from Hymettus, and 

flows into the bay of LivMM : the last is probably 
the ancient Erasmus {’Epacrivos, Strab. viii. p. 371). 

IV. Products. — The mountains of Attica are 
chiefly calcareons. The best marble was obtained 
from Mt. Pentelicus, wiiieli supplied inexhaustible 
materials for the public buildings and statues of 
Athens. The Pentelic marble is of a dazzling white 
colour, hard, and flne-grained; but, owing to the 
little pieces of quartz or flint imbedded in it, not 
easy to work. Hymettus also produced fine marble: 
it is not so brilliantly white as the Pentelic, and in 
some places is almost grey. It was much used by 
the limans in architecture. (“ Trabes Hymet- 
tiae,” Hor. Carm. ii. 18. 3.) Blue or black mar- 
ble, which was frequently used in the Athenian 
architecture, is found at Eleusis, and was also ob- 
tained from a quaiTy near the promontoiy of Am- 
phiale. (Strab. ix. p. 395.) Marble was an ai*ticle 
of export from Attica. (Xen. de Vect. 1. §4.) Be- 
tween Pentelicus and Fames, the mass of rocks ap- 
pears to have been mica slate, which is also tlie basis 
of Pentelicus. Near the Homs, on the boundaries 
of Megaris, there is a large deposit of conchiferous 
limestone, which Pausanias mentions (i. 44. § 6). 

The hilly district of Laurium, above the promon- 
tory of Sunium, contained valuable silver mines, 
which contributed to raise Athens at an eai’ly period 
to a foremost rank among the Grecian states. These 
mines require a separate notice. [Laurium.] 

The soil of Attica is light and diy, and produces 
at present little wheat. In antiquity, liowever, agri- 
culture was held in great lionoui- by the Athenians, 
who cultivated their land with extraordinary care. 
Some remarks are made elsewhere respecting the 
quantity of com probably grown in Attica in ancient 
times. [Athenae, p. 262.] 

The soil is better adapted fr^r the growth of fruits. 
The olives and figs were particularly delicious; they 
both ripened earlier and continued longer in season 
than those in other countries, (Xen. de Vect 1.) 
The olive-tree was regarded as the gift of Athena, 
and its cultivation. vras always under the especial 
care and protection of the goddess. From the olive- 
tree which grew in the temple of the goddess on 
the Acropolis, there came the Moria& {{xopim^ or 
sacred olive-trees in the Academy [see p. 303]; 
and from these again all the other olive-trees, 
which grew in the precincts of the temples and the 
grounds of private persons. Even in the present day 
there are extensive groves of olive-trees along the 
hanks of the Cephissus. The fig-tree was under the 
protection of Demeter, as the olive was under the 
care of Athena. Like the sacred olive-tree on the 
Acropolis, there was a sacred fig-tree at Eleusis, 
which the goddess Demeter is said to have produced. 
Olives were exported from Attica, and so probably 
were figs also; for the law wMch is said to have pro- 
hibited the exportation of tlie latter became obsolete 
in historical times, if indeed it ever existed. (Bbcldi, 
Puhl. Economy of Athens^ p. 41, 2nd ed.) 

The wine of Attica was pleasant to the taste, 
though not of a superior kind. The most celebrated 
was grown at Icaria, where Dionysus is said to have 
been welcomed, [^e below, No. 42.] One of the 
varieties of the Attic grape was called the Nicostra- 
tian (NtKOCrpdTLOs fiorpvs, Athen, xiv. p. 654.) 
The honey, however, was particularly fine, especially 
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from tlie bees which sucked the wild flowers of Mt. 

Hymettus. 

Attica is not adapted for the breeding of horses to 
any extent; the country is too hilly, and the soil too 
poor to afford much nourishment for them. Hence 
they were very scarce in early times, and even at 
later times could he kept only by the wealthy. For 
the same reason homed cattle were also scarce, and 
Philochorus mentions an ancient law which prohi- . 
bited the killing of these animals. (Athen. ix. p, 
375.) The slopes of the mountmns, how'ever, af- | 
forde^ excellent pasture for sheep and goats, which 
were very numerous in ancient times. Goats in par- ; 
ticular formed a large portion of the wealth of the 
ancient inhabitants; and, from tliis animal, one of the 
four ancient tribes was called Aegicoreis. Of sheep 
there were several different breeds, particularly of the 
finest kinds. (Dem. c. Energ. et Mnesih, p. 1153; 
Athen. xii. p. 540.) To encourage the breeding of 
sheep, there was an ancient law, which forbade the 
sacrifice of a sheep until it had lambed or had been ' 
shorn. (Athen. ix. p. 375.) The seas around tlie ! 
coast abounded in fish, which were a favourite article I 
of diet among the Athenians. Leake enumerates | 
several varieties caught in the Phaleric bay, of which | 
the a^vti^ probably a sort of anchovy or sardine, Is I 
often mentioned. Off Cape Zoster was caught the ^ 
red mullet (TpfyAi;), 

On the mountains wild animals were found. Even 
in the time of Pausanias the bear and tlie wild boar 
were hunted on Mt. Pames. (Pans. 132. § 1.) 

V. Political i)wmoM.--^The oldest political divi- 
sion of Attica is said to have been made by Cecrops, 
who divided the country into twelve independent com- 
mumties, which were afterwards united into one 
state by Theseus, The names of these communities 
were : Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleu- 
sis, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cythems, Sphettus, 
Oephisia, and Plialerus. (Philochor. Strab.^ix, 
p. 397 ; Etymol. M, s, v. ’Ewa/cpfa ; Plut. Thes. 24.) 
Their position has been ably discussed by Finlay, in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature 
(vol. iii. p. 396), but as we shall have occasion to 
speak of each presently, it is only necessary to state 
now that these names continued to exist down to the 
latest times of Athenian history; tliat Cecropia be- 
came the Acropolis of Athens ; that Tetrapolis con- 
tained the four demi of Oenoe, ilarathon, Tricory- 
thus, and Probalinthus (Strah. viii. p. 383) ; and that 
the remaining cities sunk into demi. 

Another ancient division of Attica into four parts, 
among the sons of Pandion, has a distinct reference 
to the physical divisions of the comitiy . Nisus re- 
ceived Megaris; Aegeus the Coastland (a/cii?), with 
the capital and the adjoining plain (Tr^Smr) ; and the 
two other brothers Diacria (5ia/cpia), or the High- 
lands in the NE. of the country, and Poralia (wa- 
paAia), or the southern coast. (Strah. ix. p. 392; 
SchoL ad Aristoph. Tesp. 1223, and ad Vesp. 58.) 
That this division has a reference to some historical 
fact, is clear from the circumstance that, after Me- 
garis had been torn away from Athens by the Dorians, 
the inhabitants of the remaining parts formed three 
political parties in the time of Solon and Peisistratns, 
known by the name of the Men of the Plain, the Pa- 
rali, and the Diacrii or Hypemcrii. (Her^. 1 59; 
Plut. Sol. 13.) 

Another division of the people of Attica into four 
<pv\ai or tribes, existed froni, the earliest times. These 
tribes w^ere called by different names at different 
periods. In the time of Cecrops they were called 
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i Ceeropis, Autochthon, Actaca, and Paralia, the tw^o 
^ former names being derived from mythical persons, 
and the two latter from the jfhysical divisions of the 
country. In the reign of Craiiaus, these names were 
changed into Cranais, Attliis, Mesogaea, and Diacris, 
where again the bve former are mythical, and tlie 
two latter local denominations. Afterwai-ds n-e find 
a new set of names, Dias, Athenais, Poseidoni;.is, and 
Hephaestias, evidently derived from the chaiies 'who 
were worshipped in the country. But these names 
all disappeared before the four Ionic tribes of Ge~ 
leontes, Hopletes, Argades, and Aegicores, •u'hirli 
continued to exist down to the time of Gleisthenes 
(b, 0. 510). One of the most important measures 
in the democratical revolution, brought about by 
Cleisthenes after the expulsion of the Peisistratiuae, 
was the abolition of the four ancient Ionic tribe- , and 
the formation of ten new tribes. The names of these 
ten tribes, derived from Attic heroes, were, in order 
of precedence, Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, Leontis, 
Acamantis, Oeneis, Ceeropis, Hippothodntis.Aearitis, 
Antiochis. This number remained unaltered down 
to B. c. 307, wdien it was increased to twelve by the 
addition of two new tribes, Antigonias and Deme- 
trias, in honour of Antigonus and his son Demetrius, 
because the latter had delivered Athens from the 
rule of Cassander. The name of Antigonias ■was 
subsequently changed into that of Ptolemais, in ho- 
nour of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and the Denietrias 
into Attalis, when Attains was the ally of Athens 
against Philip and the Rhodians. Finally, the imm- 
ter of tribes was increased to thirteen, in the reign of 
Hadrian, by the addition of Hadidanis, in honour of 
this emperor. 

Each tribe was subdi'sided into a certain number 
of 5i}ju.oij townships, cantons, or parishes. The whole 
territory of Attica was parcelled out into these demi, 
in one or other of which every Athenian citizen wjus 
: enrolled. The number of these demi is not ascer- 
I tained; we only know that they were 174 in the 
time of Polemo, who lived in the third century b. <j. 
(Strah. ix. p. 396; Eustath. in 11 ii. 546.) It has 
been supposed, from the wnrds of Herodotus ($eKa 
Si Kol rohs d'hpovs Karevepe is rhs ipvXds^ v. 69), 
that there were originally one hundred demi, ten to 
each tribe; but it is improbable that the number of 
demi ’was increased so largely as from 100 to 174, 
and hence some modern critics construe Se'/ca with 
tpvkds, and not with dhpovs, as the least difficulty 
in the case. 

It is important to bear in mind that the demi as- 
signed by Cleisthenes to each tribe were in no case 
all adjacent to each other. The reason for tliis ar- 
rangement cannot be better stated than in the words 
of Mr. Grote (vol. iv. p. 177) ; “ The tribe, as a 
whole, did not correspond with any continuous por- 
tion of the territory, nor could it have any peculiar 
local interest, separate from the entire community. 
Such systematic avoidance of the factions arising out 
of neighbourhood will appear to have been more 
especially necessaiy, when we recollect that^the quar- 
rels of the Parali, the Diacrii, the Pediaci, during 
the preceding century, had all been generated from 
: local feud, though doubtless artfully fomented by in- 
^ dividual ambition. Moreover, it w'as only by this 
same precaution that the local predominance of the 
city, and the fomiation of a city-interest distinct from 
that of the counti 7 ,was obviated; which could hardly 
have failed to arise, had the city itself constituted 
either one deme or one tribe.” We know that five 
of the city demi belonged to five different tribes; 
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nsmely, tlie denras Ceramekus belonged to the tribe 
A 'amantis; Mdite to the Cecropis; CoU^tm to the 
Aegeis; Cydatfienaeum to the Fandioms; Scarndto- 
nidae to the Leontis. Moreover, Peiraeeus belonged 
to the Hippothodiitis, and Fkalerum to the Aeantis. 

For further information respecting the Athenian 
tribes in general, and the organization of the demus, 
the reader is referred to the Diet, of Aniiq, arts, 
Trihus and Demus, 

It is certain that the descendants of a man always 
■‘•emained in the dernus in 'vrhicli their ancestor was 
originally enrolled in the time of Cleistheiies. Con- 
sequently, if a person transferred his abode to another 
demus, he was not enrolled in the new demns in 
wihcli he settled, even if lie was highly esteemed by 
the inhabitants of the latter, and had conferred great 
obligations upon them. This is clear from an in- 
scription in Bdekh's collection (n. 101). (Sanppe, 
De Demis Urhanis Athenarum^ p. 13.) It is im- 
portant to bear this fact in mind, because modem 
writers have sometimes fixed the site of a demus, 
simply in consequence of finding upon the spot the 
name of this demus attached to the name of a man; 
but tliis is not conclusive, since the demus in which 
a man was enrolled, and the demus in which he re- 
sided, might be, and frequently were, different. 

Each of the larger demi contained a town or vil- 
lage; but several of tlie smaller demi possessed ap- 
parently only a common temple or place of assembly, 
the houses of the community being scattered over 
the district, as in many of our country paiishes. 
The names of most of the demi are preserved. It 
was the practice in all public documents to add to 
the name of a person the name of the district to 
wliich he belonged; and hence we find in inscrip- 
tions the names of a great number of demi. Many 
others are met with in Harpocration, HesycMus, 
Stephanus, and Suidas, as well as in the earlier 
writers. But though the names of most of the 
demi are thus preserved, it is impossible to fix the 
site of a large number of them, as they were not 
of sufficient importance to be mentioned in history. 
We shall endeavour, however, to ascertain their po- 
sition as far as is practicable, arranging the demi 
under : 1. The Demi of the Athenian Plain. 2. The 
Demi of the Eleusinian Plain. 3. The Demi of 
Diacria and hlount Parnes. 4, The Demi of Paralia 
and Mesogaea. 

A. The Demi of the Athenian Plain. 

1 — 10. The demi in tlie city of Athens and its 
suburbs are spoken of elsewhere. [Athenae, p. 
301, seq.] They were Cerameicus, Melite, 
Scambonidae, Collytos, Cydathenaeum, Dio- 
MEIA, CoELE, and perhaps Ceriadae. To these 
must be added PEiiiAEEUs and Phalerum. [See 
p. 304, seq.] 

(a.) West of the Cephissus in the direction from 
N. to S. were: 

11. XvPETB (5o7r€T?7, also HuTrereccp, Strah. 
xiii. p. 604), said to have been likewise called 
TR',;ja (Tpo'ia), because Teuciuis led from hence 
an Attic colony into Phrygia. (Dionys. i. 61; 
Strain L c.; Stepli, B.) It was apparently near 
Peiraeeus or Phalerum, since Xypete, Pehaeeus, 
Phalerum, and Thymoetadae formed tlie rerpa^ 
Kcofioi (Pollux, iv. 105), who had a temple of Her- 
cules in common (TerpdKcafJLov 'UpaKXHov, Steph. 
B. s. V, "ExeAiotti; Bockli, Jns<y)ip, vol. i. p. 123). 
Leake places Xypete at a remarkable insulated 
height, a mile from the head of the Inuhour of Peh 
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raeeus, where are still seen some Hellenic' founda- 
tions; but Boss remarks that this cannot be correct 
since Xenophon (flelL ii. 4. § 34) mentions this hili 
without giving its name, which he certainly would 
not have done if it had been Xypete. 

12. Thymoetadae (©v/toirdSaf), deriving its 
name from Thymoetas, a king of Attica, possessed a 
port, from which Theseus secretly set sail on his 
exp^ition to Crete. (Pint. Thes, 19.) This re- 
tired port seems to have been the same as the Fho- 
KON Limen {^(^pwv XifMvv), or “ Thieves’ port,” so 
called from its being frequented by smugglers. 
(Dem. c , Lacnt. p. 932; Strab. ix. p. 395.) It is 

I a small circular harbour at the entrance to the bay 
' of Salamis, and according to Dodwell is still called 
Klephtho-lbnani. Leake noticed the foimdations of 
a temple upon a height near the beach, and other 
remains at a quarter of a mile on the road to Athens. 
This temple wus probably the Heracleimn men- 
tioned above. It was situated on the Attic side of 
the Strait of Salamis (Ctesias, Pers, c. 26, ed. Lion; 
Diod. xi. 18); and it was from the heights of Ae- 
galeos, above this temple, that Xerxes witnessed the 
battle of Salamis. (Plianodemus, ap. Pint. Them. 
13 ; comp. Hex'od. viii. 90.) It is true that this 
temple was not situated at the narrowest part of the 
strait, as some writers represent ; but Leake justly 
remark^=, that the harbour was probably the point 
from whence the passage-boats to Salamis departed, 
as it is at the present day, and consequently the 
Heracleimn became the most noted place on tliis 
part of the Attie shore. At the foot of Mt. Aega- 
leos are still seen vestiges of an ancient causeway, 
probably the road leading from Athens to the ferry. 
The (Ticrdpatj or garments of goatskins of Thymoc- 
tadae, appear to have been celebrated. (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1138.) 

13. Echelidae (*ExeAi5ai), so called from the 
hero Echelus, lay between Peiraeeus and the Hera • 
cieium, in or near a marshy district, and possessed 
a Hippdrome, in which horse-races took place. 
(Steph. B. s.’V.j EtymiM.5,v. ’'Ex^Xos; Hesych, and 
Etym. M. s. v. ip ’Ex^XiBuv,) It is probable that 
this Hippodrome is the place to which the namitive 
in Demosthenes refers (<?. Emrg, p, 1155, seg.), in 
W’hich case it was near the city. (Ibid. p. 1 162 ; comp. 
Xen. de Mag. Eq. 3. §§ 1, 10.) 

14. CoRYDALLUS (KopuSaAAds), at the foot of 
the mountain of the same name, is placed by Strabo 
(ix. p. 395) between Thria and Peiraeeus, near the 
straits of Salamis, opposite the islands of Phanna- 
cussae. This position is in accordance with the 
account of Diodorus (iv. 59), who, after relating the 
contest of Theseus with Cercyon, which, according 
to Pausanias (i. 39. § 3), took place to the west of 
Eleusis, says that Theseus next killed Procrustes, 
whose abode was in Corydallus, Against the ex- 
press testimony of Strabo, we cannot accept the au- 
thority of other writers, who make Corydallus a 
mountain on the frontiers of Boeotia and Attica. 
(Athen. ix. p. 390; Plin. x. 41; Antig. Caryst. 6 ; 
Aelian, H. An, hi. 35.) 

15. Hermus ('' Eppos)y lay on the sacred road to 
Eleusis, between the Cephissus and the Pythium, a 
temple of Apollo on Mt. Poecilum, upon a rivulet of 
the same name. Here w’as the splendid monument 
of PythonicB, the wife of Harpalus. (Plut. 

22 ; Harpocrat, a. v. "Ep^os ; Pans. i. 37. § 4; 
Athen. xiii. p. 594; Diod. xvii. 108.) 

16. Oea or Oe (Oi'a or ''Ov), ’^vas situated above 
the Pythium, to the west of Mt. Aegaleos, to the north 
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of the pass of Poecilum. (Soph. Cot 1061, 

Oldridos iK vdfxov^ 'with the Schol.; Leake, p. 151.) 

(5.) West of the Cephissus, and E. of the city, 
in the dii-ection from N. to S. : 

17. Oeum Cerameicum (Ohv K€pafj.HKhp)^ 
to distinguish it from Oeum Deceleicum near De- 
celeia. Its name shows that it was near the outer 
Cerameieus, and it may, therefore, be placed, with 
Leake, between the Sacred Way and the northern 
Long Wall. (Harpocrat., Suid. s. v,) 

18. SciRUM (JZKipop, 2/r/pa, Strab. ix* p. 393), 
a small place near a torrent of the same name, just 
outside the Athenian walls on the Sacred Way. It 
was not a demus, and derived its name from &iriis, 
a prophet of Dodona, -tvho fell in the battle between 
the Eleusinii and JErechtheus, and was buried in 
this spot. (Paus. i. 36. § 4 ; Strab. t c.; Steph. 
B., Harpocrat. s. v ; comp, Schol. ad Arktoph. 
Eccl 18.) 

19. Laciadae (AttKmJat), on the Sacred Way 
between Sciron and the Cephissus, and near the sacred 
iig-tree. It is celebrated as the demus to which the 
family of hliltLides and Cimon belonged. (Paus. i. 
37. §2; Pint. Cin. 4, Ale, 22; Cic. de Off, ii. 18; 
Hesych.; Suid.) 

20. CoLO^"US (Kokcavds)^ celebrated as the demus 
of Sophocles, and the scene of one of the poet’s tra- 
gedies, was situated ten stadia from the gate of the 
city, called Dipylum, near the Academy and the 
river Cephissus. (Thue. viii, 67 ; Cic. de Fin. v. 1.) 
It derived its name from two small but conspicuous 
heights, which rise from the plain a little to the 
north of the Academy. Hence it is called by So- 
phocles “ the white Colonus ” (rliv apyr^ra Kokmdv^ 
Oed. Col, 670). It was under the especial care of 
Poseidon, and is called by Thucydides (L c.) the 
Up6v of this god. It is frecpiently called Colonus 
Hippius,” to distinguish it from the“ Colonus Ago- 
raeus” in Athens. [Athenae, p. 298, b.] Besides 
the temple of Poseidon, it possessed a sacred inclosure 
of the Eumenides, altars of Athena, Hippia, Demeter, 
Zeus, and Prometheus, together with sanctuaries of 
Peirithous, Theseus, Oedipus, and Adrastus. (Paus. 

i. 30. § 4.) The natural beauties of the spot are 
described by Sophocles in the magnificent choi’us, 
begiiming with the words; — 

eviTnrou, rdo'Se xeSpas 
^Kov rd Kparicrra yds ^rrmka 
rhv dpydjra Kokeovov. 

(c.) Farther north : 

21. AcHAiiNAE (’Axapml), the most important 
of all the Attic demi, described in a separate ar- 
ticle. [Acharnae.] 

22. Eufstridab (EvwupiBaij Steph. B,), 

23. CRoriA (Kpooiria, Steph. B.; Kpwrefd, Thuc. 

ii. 19), 

24. Peleoes (Ilii\7]K€s), three demi forming a 
community, as Tphcfwftot (Steph. B. s. v, Eupv-iridai), 
and probably, therefore, a(^iacent. If the reading in 
Thucydides (ii. 19) is correct, did KpcarreidSf these 
demi should be placed in the north of the Athenian 
jiliiiu, but many editors read Bid K^Kpoirlas. Stuart, 
who has been followed by most modem writers, was 
led, by similaiity of name, to place Peleces at the 
modern near J/arwsf; but Boss maintams 
that the name of this Albanian village has no con- 
nexion with Peleces. 

25. Paeonidae (riaiopiBai, Paus. ii. 18, § 9), 
apparently the same as the Paeonia (na<oj//7?) of 
Herodotus (v. 62), who describes Leipsydriiun as 
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situated above Paeonia, It was perhaps on the site 
of the modem since we know that the 

modem Greeks frequently change tt into p ; thus 
is also pronounced MevreAr?. 

26. Leipsydridm (Aei^vdpioy), was not a demus, 
but a fortress, in which the Alcmaeonidae fortified 
thenjselves after the death of Hipparchus, but was 
taken by the Peisistratidae after defeating tlie oppo- 
site party. (Herod, v. 62; comp. Athen. xv. p. 695.) 
We have already seen that Herodotus describes it as 
situated above Paeonia, and other authorities place 
it above Fames. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Lysistr. 665; 
Hesych. s. AeiijivBpioy; Hesych., Suid. em Aet- 
\f/v8pi^ pdxp-) It is, however, more probable that 
it sto<^ on the southern slopes of Mt. Fames, so as 
to command the descent into the Athenian plain. 
Leake conjectures that it may have occupied the 
site of the Metdklii of St. Nicolas, a small monastery, 
situated amidst the i,voods of the upper region of 
Mount Fames, at the distance of three or four miles 
to the norih of Menidhi. 

27. CEPHisiA(K^q!>icria), w’as one of the ancient 

twelve cities of Cecrops, and continued to be. an 
important demus down to the latest times. It re- 
tains its ancient name (Kivisia'), and is situated 
about nine miles HE, of Athens, at the foot of hit. 
Pentelicus, nearly opposite Achariiae. It 'Wiis the 
favourite summer residence of Herodes Attieus, who 
adorned it with buildings, gardens, and statues. We 
leara from modern travellers tl'iat a fountain of 
ti*anspareiit water, and groui« of sluidy trees, still 
remain here ; and that it continues to a favourite 
residence of the Athenians during the heat of sum- 
mer. (Strab. k. 397; Diog. Luert. iii. 41; Philostr. 
Vit, Soph. ii. 1. § 12; Gell. i. 2, xviii. 10; Har- 
poernt.; Phot.; Wordsworth, p. 227; Stephtmi, Meise 
durch Gr'iechenland, p. 1 .) * 

28. Athuonum (^ABpovov, also ^Ad/aopla, Har- 
pocrat. ; Steph. B. ; ; Suid. ; Bekker, Anecd. i. 

p. 349), situated on the site of the village Marus^ 
which is a mile and a half from Kivisia on the road 
to Athens. The name of the modern village has 
been derived from Amarysia, a surname of Artemis, 
who was worshipped under this designation at Atli- 
monum. (Paus. i. 35. § 5.) An inscription found 
near Marusi, in which the temenos of this goddess 
is mentioned, puts the matter beyond dispute, {opos 
^ApT^piBos repepovs ^A/MxpvalaSj Bbckh, hiscr, 
n. 528.) Athmoniim also possessed a very ancient 
temple of Aphrodite Urania. (Paus. i. 14. § 7.) 
The inhabitants of this demus appear to have been 
considered clever wine-dressers. (Aristoph. Fac. 
190.) 

29. Iphistiadae or Hephaestiadab (’I<^>i(r- 
TidBaij *H(pat(TridBaif Steph. B.; Hesych.), are the 
names of one demus, and not Uvo separate demi, as 
Leake niamtained. Iphistiadae appears to have 
been the coiTeet form of the name, not only because 
it occurs much more frequently in inscriptions, but 
also because it is much more probable that a name 
formed from the obscure hero Iphistius should liave 
been converted into one derived from the god He- 
phaestus, than that the reverse should have been 
the ease. (Ross, p. 74.) We learn from Plato’s will 
(Diog. LaeTt. iii. 41), that this demus contained an 
Heracleivtjn or temple of Hercules, which has pro- 
bably given its name to the modem village of 
ArakUj about two or three miles westward of 
Kivisia and Ma?*usi. Hence AraMl indicates the 
site of Iphistiacieio, as Alarusi does that of Ath- 
monuin. 
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SO. Eieesidae (Et/5ecri§af, Stepli. B.; Bekker, 
Armed, i. p. 246), west or south-west of Cephisia, 
and adjacent to Iphistiadae. (Diog. Laert, iii. 41.) 

31, Pentele (U^vr4K% Steph.), was situated 
at the north-eastern extremity of the Athenian plain, 
at the marble quames of Mt. Brilessus, which was 
called Mt. l^entelicus from this place. [See p. 322, | 
a.] The fact of Peritele being a demus rests upon ' 
the authority of Stephan us alone, and has not yet 
been confirmed by inscriptions. 

32, Pallexe (TlaXKiivri)^ a celebrated demus, 
frequently mentioned by ancient writers and in in- 
scriptions. From the mythical story of the war of 
the Pallantidae against Theseus, we leam that the 
demi of Pallcne, Gargettus, and Agnus were adja- 
cent. lllien Pallas was marcliiiig from Sphettus in 
the Mesogaea against Athens, he placed a body of 
his troops in ambush at Gargettus, under the com- 
mand of his two sons, who w’ere ordered, as soon as 
he was engaged with the anny of Theseus, to march 
rapidly upon Athens and take the city by surprise. 
But the stratagem w’as revealed to Tlieseus by Leos 
of Agnus, the herald of Pallas ; whereupn Theseus 
cut to pieces the troops at Gargettus. In conse- 
quence of this a lasting enmity followed between the 
inhabitants of Pallene and Agnus. (Pint. TKes. 
13; Philochor. ap. Sekot ad Eurip. HlppoL 35.) 
The road from Sphettus to Athens passed through 
the opening between Mt. Pentelicus and Mt. Hy- 
mettiis. In this situation, on the SW. side of Pen- 
telicus, we find a small village, named Garito., which 
is undoubtedly the site of the ancient Gargettus. 
The proximity of Pallene and Gargettus is in^pated | 
by another legend. Pallene was celebrated for its 
temple of Athena; and we are told that Eurystlieus 
w’iis buried at Gargettus in front of the temple of 
Athena Pallenis, (Strnb. viii. p. 377; Steph., He- 
sych. V. TotfyyriTrSs ; rrapoide vapd^vov UaAXrj- ] 
yiSos, Eurip. Meracl. 1031.) We know further 
that Pallene lay on one of the roads from the city to 
ISIarathon (Herod, i. 62); and as .tlie most conve- 
nient road for warlike operations leads to Marathon 
around the scuthera side of Pentelicus, Ross places 
Pallene half an hour south of Garito, between the 
monastery Hkraha and the small village Ckarvaii, 
at the spot where was discovered a celebrated in- 
scription respecting money due to temples, and which 
was probably placed in the temple of Athena Pal- 
lenis- (Bbckh, Inser. n. 76.) In Hieraha there 
■was also found the Boustrophedon inscription of Aris- 
tocles, which probably also came from the same 
temple. (Bockh, n. 23.) Leake supposes Pallene 
to have stood at the foot of Hymettus, immediately 
opposite to Garito at the foot of Pentelicus, and 
supposes its site to he indicated by some Hellenic 
ruins of considerable extent on a height which is 
separated only from the northera extremity of Hy- 
mettus by the main road into the Mesogaea. ‘' This 
place is about a mile and a half to the south-west- 
ward of Garito., near two small churches, in one of 
•which ]Mr. Finlav found the following fragment: 
©EO«f»ANH5 riAAA(HNET:S). This situation, 
where the roads of the Mesogaea necessarily unite 
in approaching Atliens, is such a point as would be 
important, and often occupied in military operations ; 
and accordingly, we find that on three occasions in 
the early history of Athens, Pallene was the scene 
of action ; first, when Eurystlieus fought against 
the Athenians and Heracleidae ; again, when The- 
se tts was opposed to the Pallantidae; and a third 
time when Peisistratus defeated the Alcmaconidae.” 
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(Leake, p. 46.) The inscription, however, in such 
a case, is not decisive evidence, as we have already 
seen. [See p. 325, a.] v 

Agnus is placed by Ross in the hollow which lies 
between the extreme northern point of Hymettus and 
Huraha. Lealce, on the other liand, fixes it at 
Mark&pulo., in the southern part of the Mesogaea, 
because Mr. Finlay found at this place an inscrip- 
tion, .... v\i8r}s ’Ayuovarios. 

33. Gargettus '( rap7n'^"'J‘<^y> Steph,; Hesycli.; 
Phavor.; Schol. ad Ai'istoph. Themn. 905), spoken of 
above, and celebrated as the demus of Epicurus. 

34. Agnus or Hagnus QAyvom or 'A 7 yoDs, 
Steph.; Phryn.; Hesych.; Suid.), also spoken of 
above. 

id.') East of Athens: — 

35. Alopece (^AXayTreKrf), was situated only 
eleven or twelve stadia from the city (Aeseh. c. 
TimarcJi, p. 119, Reiske), and not far from Cyno- 
sarges. (Herod, v. 63.) It lay consequently east 
of Athens, near the modem village of AmheUldpo., 
between Lycabettus and Ilissus, It possessed a 
temple of Aphrodite (Bockh, Inscr. n. 395), and 
also, apparently, one of Hermapliroditus. (Aleiphr. 
Ep, iii. 37.) There are some remains of an ancient 
building in the church at AmheUkipo^ w-hich Leake 
supposes may be those of the temple of Aphrodite. 

(e.) South of Athens ; — 

36. 37. Aghyle CAypvXi), ’ApavA^, ^AypoiKi^, 
Steph.; Harperat.; Said.; Hesych.; Zonar.; Bek- 
ker, Anecd. i. p. 332), was the name of two demi, 
an upper and a lower Agryle. They lay imme- 
diately south of the stadium in the city, (Har- 
poerat. s. v. ^Ap^rrosJ) It is not improbable that 

I the district of Agrae in the city belonged to one of 
these demi. [See p. 302, b.] 

; 38. Halim us {'Akipovs, Harpocrat. ; Suid.; 

Steph.; Bekker, Armed, i. p. 376; Schol. ad Ari- 
Btoph. Av. 498), said to have been so called fi-om 
ri dXtpa, sea- weeds (Etym. M. s . «?.), was situated 
on the coast between Phalerum and Aexone (Strah. 
ix, p. 398), at the distance of 35 stadia from the 
city (Dem. c. Etdmlid, p. 1302), with temples of 
Demefcer and Core (Pans. i. 31. § 1), and of Her- 
cules. (Dem. pp. 1314, 1319.) Hence Leake 
places it at C, KallimdhM, at the back of which 
rises a small but conspicuous hill, crowned with a 
church of St. Cosmas. Halimus was the demus of 
Thucydides the historian. 

38*. Aexone (Ai|a)vij, Harpocrat. ; Snid. ; Zonar. ; 
Steph. ; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 358 ; Xeii. Hell ii. 4. 
§ 26), situated on the coast south of Halimns (Strab. 
L c.)j probably near the promontory of CoHas. [Re- 
specting the position of Colias, see p.305,b.] Aexone 
was celebrated for its fisheries. (Athen, vii. p. 325 ; 
Hesych., Zonar., Suid., s. v. Al^aviBa Tplyk'rjv,') 

39. Halae Aexonides (Aawi Al^oopi8es% a 
little south of the preceding, derived its name trom 
its salt-works. (Strab. Z. c.; Steph.) “They oc- 
cupy a level behind a cape called Aghia, where are 
found numerous remains of an ancient town, and 
among them a lion in white marble.” (Leake.) 

B. The Eleusinian or Thriasian Plain. 

The celebrated Sacred Way Qlspa ‘05<iv), lead- 
ing from Athens to Elensis, demands a few words. 
It was the road along which the solemn procession 
in the Eleusinian festival travelled every year from 
Athens to Elensis. It was lined on either side with 
numerous monuments. {Diet, of Ant. Si v. Ehu-. 
smia^ This road, with its monuments, is described 
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at some length by Pausanias (i. 36 — 38), and was 
the subject of a special work by Polemon, which is 
unfortunately lost. (Hai*pocrat. s. v, %eph ’OdSsJ) 

It has been mentioned elsewhere, that there were 
probably two roads leading from Athens, to each of 
which the name of the Sacred Way was given, one 
issuing from the gate called Dipylum, and the other 
from the Sacred Gate, and that these two roads 
united shortly after quitting Athens, and formed 
the one Sacred Way. [Athenae, p. 263, a,] 
Pausanias, in his journey along the Sacred Way, 
left Atliens by Dipylum. The first monument, 
which was immediately outside this gate, was that 
of the herald Antheinocritus. Next came the tomb 
of Molossus, and then the place Scirum, already 
described. [See above, No. 18.] After some mo- 
numents mentioned by Pausanias there w^as the 
demus Laciadae [see No. 19], and shortly after- ; 
Avards the Cephissus was crossed by a bridge, which 
Pausanias has omitted to mention, hut which is cele- ; 
brated as the place at which tiie initiated assailed i 
passengers with vulgar abuse and raillery, hence j 
called y^<pvpi(r/iLoi, (Strab. ix. p. 400; Suid. s,v.\ 
TefpvplQav ; Hesyeh. s. v, Te<l>vpi(rrai.') After cross- I 
ing tlie Cephissus, Pausanias describes several other : 
monuments, of wliich he specifies two as the most j 
remarkable for magnitude and ornament, one of a i 
Rhodian who dwelt at Athens, and the other built I 
by Harpalus in honour of his wife Pythioniee, The 
latter, as we have already seen, was situated at the | 
demus Hernius. [See above, No. 15.J 

The next most important object on the road was ’ 
the temple of Apollo on Mount Poecilum, the site of 
which is now marked by a church of St. Elias. In ! 
one of the walls of this church thci*e were formerly 
three fluted Ionic columns, which were removed by 
the Earl of Elgin in 1801 : the capitals of these 
columns, a base, and a part of one of the shafts, are 
now in the British Museum. It was situated in the ; 
principal pass between the Eleusinian and Thnasian 
plains. This pass is now called Dliafni; at its 
summit is a convent of the same name. [See p. 
322, a.] Beyond the temple of Apollo was a temple 
of Aphrodite, of which the foundations are found at 
a distance of less than a mile from JDhafni. That 
these foundations are those of the ancient temple of 
Aphrodite apjiears from the fact that doves of white 
marble have been discovered at the foot of the rocks, 
and tliat in the inscriptions still visible under the 
niches the words 'A(ppoUTri may be read. This 
was the Philacum or the temple of Pliila Aphrodite, 
built by one of the flatterers of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes in honour of his wife Fhila (Athen. vii. pp. 254, 
a. 255, c.); blit Pausanias, whoso pious feelings 
wore shocked by such a profanation, calls it simply 
a temple of Aphrodite. Pausanias says that before 
the temple was “ a wall of rude stones woiihy of 
observation,” of which, according to Leake, the re- 
mains may still be seen; the stones have an appear- 
ance of remote antiquity, resembling the iiTeguiar 
masses of the walls of Tiryns. 

At the bottom of the pass close to the sea were 
the PnEiTr ('PeiToi), or salt-springs, which formed 
tlic boundaries of the Atlienians and Eleusinians at 
the time of the twelve cities. ‘‘ The same copious 
springs are still to be observed at the foot of Mt. 
Aegaieos; but the water, instead of being permitted 
to take its natural course to the sea, is now collected 
into an artificial reservoir, formed by a stone wall 
towards tiie road. This work has been constracted 
for the purpose of tmuiing two mills, below which 
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the two streams cross the Sacred Way into the 
(Lmke.) 

Half a mile beyond the Rheiti, where the road to 
Eleutherae branches oflT to the right, was the Tomb 
of Strato, situated on the right-hand side of the 
road. There are still mins of tliis monument with 
an inscription, from which we learn its object ; but 
it is not mentioned by Pansanitrs. The Way then 
ran along the low ground on the shore of the bay, 
crossed the Eleusinian Cephissus, and shortly after- 
wards reached Eleusis. Leake foiiiul traces of the 
ancient causeway in several places in the Eleusinian 
plain, hut more recent travellers relate tiuifc they 
have now disappeared. (Mure, vol. ii. p. 31.) Re- 
specting the Sacred Way in general, see Leake, 
p. 134, and Preller, De Via Sacra JLleusinia^ Dor- 
pat. 1841. 

40. Eleusis (’EXeucrly), is noticed separately. 
[Eleusis.] 

41* Thkia (0pla), an important demus, from 
which the Eleusinian pJain, or, at all events, the cen- 
tral or eastern part of it, was called the Thnasian 
Plmn. When Attica was invaded from the west, 
the Thnasian Plain was the first to suffer ifom the 
ravages of the enemy. (QpLdawv iirsdiov^ Stnib. ix. 
p. 395; Herod, ix. 7; Time. i. 114, ii. 19.) A 
portion of the Eleusinian plain was also called the 
Eharian Plain ('Pdpmv, Horn. Ifpnn, Ccr. 450) in 
ancient times, but its site is unknown. 

The tenitoi-y of Thiia appears to have been ex- 
tended Jis far as the salt-springs Rheiti, since the 
temple of Aphrodite Phila is said to have been in 
Thria. (Athen. vi. p. 255, c.) Tliria is placed by 
Leake at a height called Magida^ on the Eleusinian 
Cepliigsus, about three miles above Eleusis, but it is 
much more probable that it stood upon the coast 
somewhere between Eleusis and the promontory 
Amphiale (efra [after Eleusis] rh ©ptacriou TtiBlov 
Kal 6piwPvp.os aiyiaXhs Kal d^p-os' 7) ^Kpa 
AficftiakT], Strab. I c.). Fiedler mentions the ruins 
of a demus, probably Thria, situated on tlie coast, at 
the distance of scarcely ten minutes after leaving 
the pass of Dhafni. (Briedler, Jieise, &e. vol. i. p. 81.) 

42, IcARiA (Trcapta), the demus, in which Ica- 
;rius received Dionysus, who taught him the art of 
making wine. (For the legend, see IJleL of Bk>gi\ 
mid 3iytk,j art. Icarms.} The position of this 
demiB and of Mount Icarius (Piin. iv, 7. s. 11) 
has been variously fixed by modem scholars. Leake 
has; identified Icarius with Mount Argaliki, on the 
south side of the Marathonian plain, since Icarius is 
said by Statius {Theb. xi. 644) to have been skiin 
in the Marathonian forest. But, as Ross has ob- 
I served^ Mamthonian is here used only in the sense of 
I Attican; and the argument derived from this pas- 
I sage of Statius is entirely overthrown by another 
t passage of 'the same poet, in which the abodes of 
Icarius and of Celeiis (i. e. Icaria and Flleusis) and 
Melaenae are mentioned togotlior as three iidjacent 
places.;, (“ Icarii Celeiqiie dumiis viridesque IMo- 
laehae,” Stat. Tkeb. xii. 619.) Ross, with greater 
probability, places Icaria in the west of Attica, be- 
: cause all the legends respecting the introduction of 
the worship of Dionysus into Attica represent it as 
coming from Thebes by way of Eleutherae, and be- 
cause the Parian chronicle ^presents men from 
Icaria as instituting the first chorus at Athens, 
while the invention of comedy is assigned to the 
Megarian Susarion. From the latter circumstance, 
Ross conjectures that Icaria wms near the frontiers 
of Megara; and he supposes that the range of inouu- 
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tains, separating ttie Megarian and Elensinian 
jjlaiiis, and terminating in the promontory of the 
Iverata or the Horns, to ‘U’liicli no ancient name has 
been hitherto assigned, was Mount Icarius. (Boss, 

P* 

43. Oenoe which must be distinguished 

from a demus of the same name in the Marathonian 
Plain, was situated upon the confines of Boeotia and 
Attica, near Eleutherae, and upon the regular road 
to Plataea and Thebes, (Strab. viii. p. 375; Herod. 
V. 74; Tliuc. ii. 18; Diod. iv. 60.) Hjsiae and 
0(nioe are mentioned as the frontier deini of Attica 
in B.c. 507, when they were botli taken by the 
Boeotians. (Herod. L c.) " From this time Hysiae 
continued to be a Boeotian town ; hut Oenoe was 
recovered by the Athenians, and was fortified by 
them before the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war (Time. 1. o.) In B. c. 411 the Boeotians again 
obtained possession of Oenoe (Thuc, viii. 98); but 
it must have been recovered a second time by the 
Athenians, as it continues to be mentioned as an 
Attic demus down to the latest times, Oenoe was 
situated on the Pythian Way, so called because it led 
from Athens to Delphi (Strab. ix. p. 422): this road 
apparently branched off from the Sacred Way to 
liieusis, near the tomb of Strato. Near Oenoe was 
a Fythium, or temple of Apollo Pythius, in conse- 
quence of the sanctity of which Oenoe obtained the 
'■■cithet of the Sacred. (Liba,n, Declam. 16, in Dem. 

L . p. 451.) This Pythium is said to have, 
formed the northern boundary of the kingdom of 
Kisus, when Attica and the Megaris w^ere divided 
between the four sons of Paiidion. (Strab. ix. 
p.392.) 

At the NW. extremity of Attica there is a narrow 
pjiss through Mount Cithaeron, through which ran 
the road fi-oin Thebes and Plataeae to Eleusis. This 
jmss was known in antiquity by the name of the 
Three Heads, as the Boeotians called it, or the Oak’s 
Heads, according to the Athenians. (Herod, ix. 38.) 
On the Attic side this piss was guarded by a strong 
fortress, of which the rains form a conspicuous ob- 
ject, on the summit of a height, to the left of the 
road. They now bear the name of Ghyfto-Jcastro, or 
gipsy castle, a name frequently given to such build * 
iiigs among the modem Greeks. Leake supposes 
these ruins to be those of Oenoe, and that Ebeu- 
THERAE was situated at M^jupoU, about four miles 
to the south-eastward of Gh^to-kastro. The objec- 
tion to this hypothesis is, that Eleutherae w’as origi- 
nally a member of the Boeotian confederacy, which 
voluntarily Joined the Athenians, and never became 
an Athenian demus, and that hence it is improbable 
that Oenoe, which was always an Attic demus, lay 
between Plataeae and Eleutherae. To this Leake 
replies, that, on examining the ruins of Ghyftd-hastro, 
its position and dimensions evidently show that it 
was a fortress, not a tomi, being only 700 or 800 
yards in circumference, and standing upon a strong 
height, at the entrance of the pass, whereas Mpupoli 
has every appicaraiice of having been a town, with an 
acropolis placed as usual on the edge of a valley. 
(Respecting Eleutherae, see Pans. i. 38- § 8; Aen. 
JIcILy.4. §14; Strab. viii. p. 375, ix. p.,412; 
Pint. Tkes. 29; Steph. B.; Piin. iv. 7. s. 12.) 
The position of these places cannot be fixed with cer- 
tainty; but we think Leake’s opinion is, upon the 
whole, tlie most probable, hliillor, Kiepert, and 
others suppose the ruins of Ghyfto-kastro to be 
those of Panactum, described by Thucydides as a 
fortress of the Athenians, on the confines of Boeotia, 


which was betrayed to the Boeotians in b.c. 420 
and subsequently destroyed by them. (Thuc. v. 3^ 
42; comp. Pans. i. 25. § 6 ; Bern, rife Leg. 
p. 446; Steph. B.) Leake places Panactum on the 
Boeotian side of the pass of Phyle; but Eo.ss thinks 
that he has discovered its ruins in the plain of 
Eleutherae, W'est of Shurta. Buss, moreover, thinks 
that Eieutheme stood to the east of Gligfto-hastro, 
near the convent of St. Meletius, where are ruins of 
an ancient place; wdiile other modem writers sup- 
pose Eleutherae to have stood more to the west, near 
the modem village of Kundara. 

44. Eleutherae QEKevd^pai), not a demus. 
Bespccting its site, see No. 43. 

45. Panactum (JidpaKroy), a fortress, also not 
a demus. Resjjecting its site, see No. 43. 

46. Melaesab (MeAaii'ttt), a fortified demus, 
on the frontier of Attica and Iloeotia, celebrated in 
Attic mythology as the place for which Melaiithns 
and Xantlius fought. It was sometimes called 
CeJaeme. (Folynen. i. 19; Callim. ap. Steph. B, 
$. ‘Q. yie\aLveis\ Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 146, 
Pac. 890 ; Suit!, b. v. ’Axarorpia, KeAamab) 
I^ake supposes the ruins near the convent of St. 
Meletius, of which W’e have just spoken, to be those 
of Melaenae, and remarks that the groves and foun- 
tains, which maintain the veidure of this spot, ac- 
cord with the epithet bestowed by the Latin poet 
upon the place (viridesque Melaenae, Stat. Theb. xii. 
619.). 

47. Dryjius {ApvpSs), a fortress, not a demus, ■ 
in the same neighbourhood, but of uncertain site. 
(Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 446; Hesych.; Harpocrat.) 

C. The Demi of Diacria and SIount Parnes. 

48. PHYLE still called Fili, a strong 

fortress, stands on a steep rock, commanding the 
naiTow pass across Mt. Fames, through which runs 
the direct road from Thebes to Athens, past Aeharnae. 
On the nortliera side of the pass was the territory of 
Tanagra. Phyle is situated at the distance of more 
than 120 stadia from Athens (Psephisma, ap. Dem, 
de Cor. p. 23S), not 100 stadia, as Diodorus states 
(xiv, 32), and was one of the strongest Athenian 
fortresses on the Boeotian frontier. The precipitous 
rc^k upon which it stands can only be approached 
by a ridge on the eastern side. It is memorable in 
history as the place seized by Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles, in b. c. 404, and from which they 
commenced their operations against the Thirty 
Tyrants. The lieight of Phyle commands a mag- 
nificent view of the whole Athenian plain, of the 
city itself, of Mt. n 3 ''mettus, and the Saronic Gulf. 
(Xen. IlelL ii. 4. § 2, seq.; Died. L c.; Fiep.L'hrasgb. 
2; Strab. ix, pp. 396, 404.) In Phyle there was 
a building called the Daidmephoreiori, containing a 
picture, which represented the Thargelia. (Atlien, 
X. p. 424, f.) 

49. ILviiMA (Ap^ua), a fortress, but not a donius, 
near Phyle, situated on a height visible from Athens. 
(Stirib. ix. p. 404; Eustath. ad 11. ii. 499.) Leake 
places it above I’hyle, towards the summit of the 
ridge, and to the left of the modern road, wliere the 
ruins of a fortress are visible; but other •writers place 
it. south-east of Phyle. 

60. Chastieis (XacTTteZs), a demus, mentioned 
only by Hesychius (s. v .') ; but in consequence of the 
similarity of name, it is supposed to have occupied 
the site of Khassid^ the largest village in Attica, 
which is the first place met with on descending the 
pass of Phyle tO'ivarAs Athens. 
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51. Deceleia (AeKeAefa) was- situated near the 
entrance of the eastern pass across Mount Fames, which 
ieads from the north-eastern part of the Athenian 
plain to Oropus, and from thence both to Tanagm 
on the one hand, and to Delium and Cbalcis on the 
other. It was originally one of the twelve cities of 
Attica. (Strab. ix. p. 397.) It was situated about 
120 stadia from Athens, and the same distance fi-om 
the frontiers of Boeotia ; it was visible from Athens, 
and. from its heights also might be seen the ships 
entering the harbour of Peiraeeus. (Time. vii. 19 j 
Xen. Hell i. 1. § 25.) It was by the pass of Be- 
celeia that Mardonius retreated from Athens into 
Boeotia before the battle of Flataeae (Herod, ix. 15); 
and it was by the same road that the grain was 
carried from Euboea through Oropus into Attica. 
(Time. vii. 28.) In b.c.413 Deceleia was occupied 
and fortified by the Lacedaemonians under Agis, 
who kept possession of the place till the end of the 
war; and from the command which they thus ob- 
tained of the Athenian plain, they prevented them 
from cultivating the neighbouring land, and com- 
pelled them to bring the com from Euboea round 
Cape Suniurn. (Time, ii. 27, 28.) The pass of 
Deceleia is now called the pass of TaUy. Hear the 
village of this name there is a peaked height, which 
is a conspicuous object from the Acropolis : the 
exact site of the demiis is probably marked by a 
fountain, near which are many remains of antiquity. 
(Leake.) 

52. Oeum Deceleicum (OTov AeKeXetfctJv), of 
unknown site, but nem: Deceleia, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the Oeum Gerameicura. (Harpocrat.; 
Suid.) [Ho. 17.] 

63. Sphendale (:Scl>eM\7])j ademus, at which 
Mardonius halted on his route from Deceleia to Ta- 
nagra. (Herod, ix. 15; Steph.; Hesych.) “Hence 
it appears to have stood not far from the chm-cli of 
Azo MerhuriOj which now gives name to the pass 
leading from Deceleia through the ridges of Fames 
into tlie extremity of the Tanagraean plain. But 
as there. is no station in the pass where space can 
be found for a demus, it stood probably at Malahasa^ 
in a plain where some copioxis sources unite to form 
the torrent, which joins the sea one mile and a half 
east of the Skala of Apostolus.’' (Leake.) In the I 
tenitory of Sphendale there w^as a hill, named Hya- | 
cinthus. (Suid. s , ». Uapdhoif where i 

should he read instead of :S<psj'5oi'icciK) | 

54. Oropus ('Xlpwwds), was originally a Boeotian 
town, and though afterwards included in Attica, was 
not an Attic demus. This place, together with its 
harbour Delphinium, and Amphiaraeium, in its 
neighbourhood, is spoken of separately. [Oropus.] 

55. l^sAFHis (’Faepfr), originally a town of the 
Oropia, but subsequently an Attic demus, lay be- 
tween Oropus and Brauron, hnd was the last demus 
in the north-eastern district of Attica. (Strab, ix. 
p. 399.) 

56. Rhamnus ('Pajuuovs), south of Psaphis, on 
the coast of the Euripus, requires a separate notice 
on account of its celebrated temples. [Ehajvinus.] 

57. Apiiidxa CA4>tdva), one of the twelve an- 
cient cities of Attica, lay between Deceleia and 
Bhamnus. It is also spoken of separately. 

58, 59, 60. Titacidae (Ttraicl6ai), FerrhidAE 
(Uep^idat)^ and THYitooxiDAE (^©vpyccyidat)^ Were 
probably all in the neighbomdiood of Aphidna. These 
three demi, together with Aphidna, are said to have 
been removed from the Aeanlis to another tribe. 
(Harpocr. 6'. v, &vpycayi6aL.) Ferrhidao is described I 
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as a demus in Aphidna (Hesych. Phavor. 5^/4os* iy 
^A(plSmis) ; and that Titacidae was in the same 
locality may be inferred from the story of the capture 
of Aphidna by the Dioscuri in consequence of the 
treachery of Titacus. (Herod, ix. 73 ; Steph. s. v. 
TiraKiSat.y 

61. Trikemeia (TpiV€/x€ia), at which one of tJio 
minor branches of the Cephissus takes its rise, and 
therefore probably situated at the modern village of 
Buyati. (Strab. ix. p. 400; Steph. B. s.v.y 

62, 63, 64, 65. Marathon Proba- 

laNTHUS (npoSdAirSos), TrICORYTIIUS (TpiKOpv- 
doy), and Oexoe (Olyori), four demi sitiiaied in 
the small plain open to the sea between Mt. Fames 
and Mt. Fenteliciis, originally formed the Tetrapolis, 
one of the twelve ancient divisions of Attica. The 
whole district was generally known under the name 
of Marathon, under which it is described in this 
work. [I^Iakathon.] 

66. Epacria (’ETraEpfa), one of the twelve an- 

cient districts of Attica (Strab. ix, p. 397), and 
subsequently, as appears from an inscription, a 
demus near Plotheia and Halae Ai'aphenides. 
(Bockh, Imcr. Ho. 82.) As the name of a district, 
it was probably synonymous with Diacria. (Etym. 
M. ^EircMpia; Steph. STj^ax^San) An ancient 
grammarian describes the district of Epacria as 
bordering upon that of the Tetra|>olis of Marathon. 
(Bekker, i. p. 259.) Finlay and Leake 

place the town of this name at PiJcerTti^ upon the 
south-eastern heights of Fentelicus, “ where a strong 
position on a perennial stream, added to some ves- 
tiges of buildings^ and several inscriptions, ai*e proofs 
of an Hellenic site.” 

67. Semachidae (^T^^ax^Soz), described by 
Fhilochoras (ap. Steph. s. v.) as a demus in the 
district of Epacria, but its exact site is uncertain, 
(Hesych.; Phot.) 

68, Plotheia (IIAc56eta) appears to have be- 
longed to the district of Epacria, and to have been 
not far from Halae Araplienides. (Harpocr.; Suid.; 
Steph.; Phot.; Bbckh, I?tsc7% No., 82.) 

69, 70. Phegaea (^ipyaia)^ the name of two 
demi of uncertain site, (Steph.; Harpocr.; Suid.; 
Etym. M.; Phot.; Hesych.) It is probable, how- 
ever, that Stephanas speaks of one of these demi, 
under the name of Phegeus, when he describes 
Halae Araplienides as lying between Phegens near 
Marathon and Brauron. (Steph. s. v. 'AAaf.) 

71, Hecalb ('EfcaAu), probably near Marathon, 
since this demus is said to have obtained its name 
from a woman who hospitably received Theseus into 
her house, when he had set out to attack the Mara- 
thonian bull, which was ravaging the Tetrapolis. 
It contained a sanctuary of Zeus Hecaleius. (Plii- 
lochor. ap. Pint. Tlies. 14; Suid. s. vv. 'EkoA^i, Kcd- 
Atds, 'Ewcti/Aia; Steph. .9. w. 'E/cdAT?, Hawl'y, Tpi- 

Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 127.) 

72. Elaeus ('EAaiouy, Steph.; Bekker, Amcd. 
i. p. 249), of uncertain site, but placed by Leake at 
Biosiaf a village two miles to the w'est of Aphidna, 
because he considers this name a corruption of 
Elaeus;, .but this is not probable. 

D. The Demi of Paralli and Mesogaea. 

! Mount Hymettus, which bounded the Athenian 
plain on the south, tenninated in the promontory al 
Zoster (ZeyorT-fjp), opposite to which was a small 
island called Phaura (^avpa). At Zoster, upon 
the sea, stood four altars, sacred respectively to 
: Athena, Apollo, Artemis, and Leto. (Strab. ix 
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p. 398; Pans. i. 31. § 1 ; Stepk u. Zctxr'nfp.) 

The hill of Zoster teiminates in three capes; that 
in the middle is a low peninsula, which shelters in 
the west a deep inlet called Vuliasmeni" (Leake.) 
The island Phaura is now called Fl&ca or Flega. 

73. Anagyrus QKyayvpovs)^ situated on the 
westeni coast, a little north of the promontory Zoster, 
on the site of the modem Vdri. [Anagyrus.] 

74. Oholleibae (XoAA€?5ox, XoAA/Sax, Har- 
pocr. ; Suid.; Steph.; Schol. ad Aristojph. Acham. 
404), is supposed to have been near the Nym- 
j>haeum, or Grotto of the Nymphs, situated at the 
southern end of Mt. Hymettus, and about three miles 
from Vdri by the road. From the inscriptions in this 
cave, we leam that it was dedicated to the nymphs 
and the other rastic deities by Archedemus of 
Pherae (not Therae, as is stated by some modem 
writers), who had been enrolled in the demus of Chol- 
leldae. Hence it is inferred that the grotto was, in 
all probability, situated in this demus. A hill and 
interesting description of the grotto is given by 
Wordsworth (p. 19i, seq.; comp. Leake, p. 57.). 

75. Thorae (©opal), a little south of Anagyrus. 
(Strab. is. p.398; Harpocr.; Steph.; Etym. M.) 

76. 77. Lamrtra (Ad/iwrpa, in inscr.; Adpmpa, 
in Strab. &c.), the name of two demi, Upper Lamptra 
(^AdfiTTTpa KaOirjrepdevyj and Lower or Maritime 
Lamptra {AdjXTrrpa ^TreVep^ev or TrapdXios). These 
places were between Anagynis, Thorae, and Aegilia. 
(Stinb. L c.) Upper Lamptra was probably situ- 
ated at Lamorikd, a village between three and fom’ 
miles from the sea, at the south-eastern extremity 
of Mt. Hymettus; and Lower Lamptra on the coast. 
At Lamptra the grave of Cranaiis was shown. 
(Fans. i. 31, § 2; Steph.; Hesych.; Harpocr.; Smd.; 
Phot.) 

78. Aegilia (AlyiAtcc), south of Lamptra, spoken 
of separately. [Aegilia.] 

79. Ajstaphlystus (’Ard^A.yflrrosr), now called 
Andvyso^ situated between the promontories of As- 
typalaea and Sunium, a little south of the former. 
It is also spoken of separately. [Anaphlystus.] 
Opposite the promontory of Astypalaea is a small 
island, now called Lagmisi or Ldgussa^ in ancient 
times Elbussa (’EAeoucro-a, Strab. L c.). Astypa- 
laea and Zoster were the two chief promontories on 
the western coast of Attica, 

Strabo (Z. c.) speaks of a Paneitjm (Havetoi/), 
or Grotto of Pan, in the neighbourhood of Ana- 
phlystus. It is no doubt the same as the very beau- 
tiful and extensive cavern above ilfiJ. Elymho ixi the 
Paralian range, of which the western portion bears 
the name of Pant, 

80. Azenia QA0ivia)y the only demus men- 

tioned by Strabo (1. c.) between Anaphlystns and Su- 
niinn. (Harpocr.; Hesych,; Steph.; Bekker, A weedf. 
i. p. 348.) It was prolxibly situated in the bay of 
which Sunium forms the eastern cape. Qppsite 
this bay is a small island, now" called Gaidliaronisi^ 
formerly the Island or Rampart of Patroclus (Ila- 
rp6K\ov or vijeros), because a fortress was built 

upon it by Patroclus, who commanded on one oeca- 
sioir the ships of Ptolemy Philadelidius. (Strab, 
L a,; Pans. i. 1. § 1 ; Steph. s, v. UarpoKKov vwos.) 
Ten miles to the south of this island, at the entrance 
of the Saronic gulf, is Belbina, nowSt, George, which 
was reckoned to belong to Peloponnesus, though it 
was nearer the coast of Attica. [Belbina.] 

81. Sunium (Souviov), situated on the southern 
promontory of Attica, which was also called Sunium, 
now Cajge Koldn7ies, from the columns of the ruined 
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temple on its summit, is noticed separately. [Su- 
nium.] Northward of the promontory of Sunium, 
and stretching from Anaphlystns on the west coast 
to Thoricus on the east coast, was Mt. Laurium, 
which contained the celebrated silver mines. [Lau- 

KIUM.] 

82, Tnomevs (Bopifcds), north of Sunium on 
the east coast, was a place of importance, and also 
requires a separate notice. [Thoricus.] Midway 
between Sunium and Thoricus was the harbour Pa- 
NORMUS (UdvopiJ.os, Ptol. iii. 15. § 8), now named 
Pandrimo. Parallel to the east coast, and extend- 
ing from Sunium to Thoricus, stretches the long 
narrow island, called Maoris or Helena. [Helena.] 

83, 84. Aulon (AyAfSv) and Maroneia (Mo- 
peSvexa), two small places of uncertain site, not demi, 
in the mining district of Mt. Laurium. [Laurium.] 

85. Besa (B^ora), situated in the mining district, 
midway between Anaphlystns and Thoricus (Xen. 
Vect 4, §§ 43, 44), and 300 stadia from Athens. 
(Isaeus, (^e Pgrrk. Her. p. 40, Steph.). Xenophon 
(/. 0 .) recommended the erection of a fortress at 
Besa, which would thus connect the two fortresses 
situated respectively at Anaphlystus and Thoricus. 
Strabo (ix. p. 426) says that the name of this demus 
was written with one s, wliich is confirmed by in- 
scriptions, 

86. Ajviphitrope QAix(pirp6Tr7}), north of Besa 
and in the district of the mines, placed by Stuart at 
AfetropistL (Bbekh, Inscr. No. 162; Steph.: 
Hesych.) 

87. 88. Potamus (Iiora}ji6s or nora^ol), the 
name of two demi, as appears from an inscription 
quoted by Ross (p. 92), though apparently only one 
place. It lay on the east coast north of Thoricus, 
and was once a populous place; it was celebrated as 
containing tlie sepulchre of Ion. (Strab. ix, pp. 
398, 399; Pans. i. 31. § 2, vil. i § 2; Plin. iv, 
7. s. 11; Suid.; Harpocr.) Its harbour was pro- 
bably the modem Phashalio; and the demus itseli 
is placed by Leake at the ruins named Paleohastro 
or Evredkmtro, situated on a height surrounded by 
torrents two miles to the south-west of Phaskalio, 
a little to the south of tlie village Ddrdheza. The 
port Phmhilw was probably, as Leake observes, the 
one which received the Peloponnesian fleet in b. c. 
411. (Thuc.Wm. 95.) 

89. pRAsiAE (Upaaiai), on the east coast, be- 
tween Potamus and Steiria, wuth an excellent 
hai'bour, from which the Theoria or sacred pro- 
cession used to sail. Here was a temple of 
Apollo, and also the tomb of Eiysichthon, who 
died at this place on his return from Delos. 
(Strab. ix. p. 399; Paus. i. 31. § 2; Thuc. viii 
95; Liv. xxxi. 45.) The rains of the demus are 
seen on the north-east side of the bay. The 
harbour, now called Porto Pafti, is the best on the 
eastern coast of Attica, and is both deep and capa- 
cious. The entrance of the harbour is more than a 
mile in breadth ; and in the centre of tlie entrance 
there is a rocky islet, upon wliich is a colossal 
statue of white marble, from wiiich the harbour has 
derived its modem name, since it is commonly sup- 
posed to bear some resemblance to a tailor {pd<prifjs') 
at work. The best description of this statue is 
given by Ross, who remarks that it evidently be- 
longs to the Roman period, and probably to the first 
or second century after the Christian era. (Ross, 
Reism auf den Griech, Imeln, vol. ii. p. 9 ; comp. 
Leake, p. 72; Wordsworth, p. 217.) We also learn 
from Ross that in the middle of the bay there is a 
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rocky promontory witli ruins of the middle ages 
upon it, wliich promontory Boss supposes to he the 
COEONEIA of Stephanus ($, v, Kopt^reta). 

90. Steiria (Sretpza, Steph.; Hesych.; Suid.; 
Plin. iv. 7. s, 11), on the east coast, between Prasiae 
and Brauron. (Strab. ix. p. 399.) Wordsworth, 
says that it is an hour’s walk from Prasiae to 
Brauron, and that on the way he passed some ruins, 
which must be those of Steiria. Stiris in Phocis 
is said to have been founded by the inhabitants of 
this demus. (Fans, x. 35. § 8.) The road from 
Athens to Steiria and the harbour of Prasiae was 
called the 'SiTsipict.K^ dSoy. (Plat. Hip^arch. p. 
229.) Steiria was the demus of Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus. 

91. Brauron (Bpavpc^v), one of the twelve an- 
cient cities, but never mentioned as a demus, though 
it continued to exist dom to the latest times. It 
w’as situated on or near the eastern coast of Attica, 
between Steiria and Halae Araphenides, near the 
river Erasiniis, (Strab, viii. p. 371, ix. p. 399.) 
Its name is apparently preserved in that of the two 
villages, called Vraom and Faleo Vrama, situated 
south of the Erasmus, Brauron is celebrated on 
account of the w'orship of Artemis Brnm-onia, in 
w'hose honour a festival was celebrated in this place. 
(Herod, vi. 138.) Here Orestes and Iphigeneia 
w'cre supposed to have landed, on their return from 
Tauris, bringing with them the statue of the Tau- 
rian goddess. (Paus. i. 33. § 1, iii. 16. § 7; Eurip. 
Jphig. in Taur. 1450, 1462; Nonnus, 

186.) This ancient statue, however, was preserved 
at^Halae Araphenides, which seems to have been 
the proper harbour of Brauron, and therefore the 
place at which the statue first landed. Pausanias 
(i. 33. § 1), it is true, -speaks of an ancient statue 
of Artemis at Brauron; but the statue brought from 
Tauris is expressly placed by Callimachus {Hymn, 
in Dim. 173), and Euripides in Taur, 

1452) at Halae; and Strabo (ix. p. 399) distin- 
guishes the temple of Artemis Tauropolus at Halae 
Araphenides from the temple of Artemis Brauronia 
at Brauron. There was a temple of Ai'temis Bmu- 
ronia on the Acropolis, containing a statue of the 
goddess by Praxiteles. (Paus. i. 23. § 7.) 

92. Halae Araphenides (*AAal *Apa<^j?pf66j), 
so called to distinguish it from Halae Aexonidcs 
[No. 39], lay on the east coast between Brauron 
and Arapken, and was the proper harbour of Brau- 
ron, from whence persons crossed over to Marmariuin 
in Euboea, where were the marble quarries of Cary- 
stus. (Strab. ix. p. 399, x. p. 446.) Hence Halae 
is described by Euripides {Iphig. in Taur. 1451) 
as jeircav deipdSos Kapvcrrtcts, The statue of the 
Taurian Artemis was preserved at tliis place, as has 
been already shown. [No. 91.] 

93. Araphen {Apacpijv), on the east coast, north 
of Halae and Brauron, the name of which is pro- 
bably preserved in the village of Rafina, situated 
near the mouth of the river of that name. (Harpocr.; 
Suid.; Steph.; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 338.) 

We learn from Strabo (ix. p. 399) that the demi 
in the Mesogaea were very numerous; and his state- 
ment is confirmed by the great number of remains 
of ancient buildings which occur in tliis district. 
(Wordsworth, p. 226). But the names of only a 
few have been preserved, ■which we can assign -with 
certainty to the Mesogaea; and the position of many 
of tliese is ■doubtful. 

94. Pkospalta (npofTTraAra) lay in the in- 
terior, between Zoster and Potamos, at the modern 
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village of Keratih^ as we may infer from an inserip- 
tion discovered at this place. (Paus. i. 31. § 1; 
Bern, c. Jfacari. p. 1071; Harpocr.; Phot.; Suid.; 

steph.) 

95. Myrrhinus (Mup^ivovs) lay to the east of 
Prasiae or Porto Raphii^ at J/cvwi/a, as ap]n\ars 
from inscriptions found at this place. Artemis 
Colaenis was worshipped at Myrrhinus (Paus. i. 31. 
§ 4; Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 874); and in one of 
the inscriptions at Meronda mention is made of a 
temple of Artemis Colaenis. (Bbckh, imer. No. 

100.) (See also Strab. ix. p. .399 ; Steph.; Phot.) 

96: PhlyxV (4»Aua, 4>Aud), the site of which 
cannot be determined, though there can be little 
doubt that it lay in the hlesogaea from the position 
which it occupies in the list of Pausanias. It must 
have been a place of imjxirtance from the number of 
temples which it contained, and from its frequent 
mention in inscriptions. (Pans. i. 31. § 4, iv. 1. 
§ 5; Pint. T/icm. 1; Athen. x. p. 424; Harpocr.; 
Suid.; Steph.; Phot.) 

97, 98. Paeanlv (Haiarfa), divided into Upper 
and Lmver Paeaiiia, was situated on the eastern 
side of Hypaettus, near the modem village of LiogesL 
It was the demus of Demosthenes. (Paus. i. 23. 
§ 12; Harpocr.; Suid.; Phot.; Boss, in Annal. deW 
Inst, Arch. vol. ix. p. 5, foil.) 

99. PniLAiDAE {^iKatdaL) appears to have 
been near Brauron, since it is said to have derived 
its name from Philaeus, the sou of the Telamunian 
Ajax, who dw'elt in Brauron. Philaidae was the 
demus of Peisistratus. (Plut. Sol. 10; Plat. 
Jlipparch. p. 228; Paus. i. 35. § 2; PIcrod. vi. 
35*) 

100. Cephalb {KepoKi}) appears, from tlie 
order in wliich it occurs in the list of I’ausanias 
(i. 31. 1), to have been situated south or east of 
H 3 Tnettus, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Brauron 
and UraoMa, wdiere Boss found an inscription contain- 
ing the name of this demus. Cephale possessed a 
temple of the Dioscuri, who were here called the 
Great Gods. (Paus. I. c.; Harpocr.; Suid.; Phot.; 
Schol. ad Aristojjh. Av, 417.) 

101. SriiETTus (2<^»77Tr<ii'), one of the twelve 
ancient cities, and subsequently a demus. Its posi- 
tion has given rise to much dispute. Lejike places 
it in the northern part of the Mesogaea, and thinks 
that S2'}ata may be a corruption of Sphettus. That 
it was situated either in the Mesogaea or the Pandia 
is certain from the legend, that Pallas, w'ho had 
obtmned these districts, marched upon Athens from 
Sphettus by the Sphettian Way. (Piut. Thes. 13; 
Philoclior. ap. Schol. ad Eurip. Ilipp. 35.) Now 
we have seen good reasons for believing that Pallas 
must have marched round the northern extremity 
of Hyraettus [see above, No. 32] ; and consequently 
the Sphettian raid must have taken that course. 
Although the Sphettian read cannot therefore have 
run along the western coast and entered Athens from 
the south, as many modern writers maintain, Sphet- 
tus was probably situated further south than Leake 
supposes, inasmuch as Sphettus and Anaphlvstus are 
represented as sons of Troezen, who migrated into 
Attica; and, seeing that Anaphlvstus was opp)site 
Troezen, it is inferred that Sphettus was probably in 
the same direction. (Paus. ii. 30. § 9 ; Steirii. s'vv. 
^AudpXvaros^ :$i(pr}TT6s.') 

102. Cytherrus (Kz50^7^/5os, Inser.; KvBtjpos, 
Kvffrjpor, Strab. ix. p. 397 ; Harpoc.; Suid.; Steph.; 
Photl), one of the twelve ancient cities, and after- 
wards a demus. Its position Is quite imcertainu 
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Leake conjectures that its tenitory as one of tlie 
twelve cities may have occapied the sontliem end of 
the inland country, on the supposition that the 
territory of Sphettiis occupied the northern half of 
this district. Ross however conjectures, from a pas- 
sage of Pausanias (vi. 22. § 7), that Cjrtheras may 
have been near Gargettns. Pausanias states that the 
nymphs of the river Cythorus in Elis were called 
lonides from Ion, the son of Oargettus, when he 
migrated from Athens to Elis. 

(The best works on the demi are by Leake, 
Demi of Attica^ London, 1841, 2nd ed., and Boss, 
Die Demen von AttiJea^ Halle, 1846; from both of 
■whicli great assistance has been derived in drawing 
up the preceding account. The other most import- 
ant works upon the topography of Attica are Grote- 
fend, Do Demis sive Fagis Atticae^ Gott. 1829; 
Finlay, in Tramactiom of the Royal Society of 

E. Alphabetical 
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vol. hi. p, 396, seq., and Remarks on 
the Topography of Oropia and Diacrtay \2mo, 
Athens, 1838; K, 0. Mlilier, ait AUiha fm Ersch 
and Gruber’s Emychpadie, vol. vi., translated by 
Lockhart, London, 1842; Wordsworth, and 
Attica, London, 1836; Kruse, Bellas^ vol. ii.; 

Northern Greece, vol. h.; Stuart’s Anti- 
quities; and the Travels of Dodwell, Gell, Brbnsted, 
Fiedler, and Mure.) 

In the following alpliabetical list of the demi, the 
first column contains the name of each demus; 
the second that of the demotes ; the third that of the 
tribe to which each demus belonged during tlie time 
of the ten tribes; and the fourth that of the tribe 
when there were twelve or thirteen tribes. Of tlie 
demi in this list, which have not been spoken of 
above, the site is unknown. 

List of the Demi. 


\1. 

2,3. 

4. 

5,6.J 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
S3. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 


^AyyeKij 

’A 7 /cuAf} and 

vireuepOeu. 

*Aymvs, 'Ayvovs 

[’A7pici5at 

" Ay pvKii Ay pavXri, 

'‘AypotXif) KaBvTrepBev v 
and hTtevsp&ev. J 
"A^Tjvia 

"'AB/xovop (^ABfiovia) 
AlyiXia (AXyikos) 
AWaXi^ai. 

Al^civi) 

'AAai Al^e^vlSes 
‘AActl ^ApoapTiplBes 

""AXijjlovs 

’AActfrrefC'ij 

*A(JLa^dm€ia 

’AjU^tTpOTTI^ 

^Apayvpovs 

*AvaKaia 

^Avd(pKv<Tros 

’AwoAAwia 

*Apa<l>w 

’At7JM7 

"'AtpiSoa 

Nxa-pred 

’Ax^p^ovs (’AxpaSoos" 

Bepemtoat 

Bf/ca 

Botwrioi 

BovrdBai 

rapy7}T76s 

rpaia 

AaidaXiSai 

AeipdSes 

AmeXeta 

AiSpeia 


[’E^awrers, very doubtful.] 


*AyysX^6ev, 

^AyyeXevs 

^AyicvXr/dsv, 

^AyKvXoh 

^Aypovcrios 

*Aypid^7]S 

’AypvXrjBep, 

’AypuXeits 

'A^fividBev 

^A&povevs 

AlyiXievs 

Al6aXiB7}S 

Ai^oivehs 

^AXaiei^s 

‘AAaieiJy 

’AAelaySpetJs 

^AXipovcnos 

^AXanreKTjBey, 

^AXaTTSKSieljs 

*A/xa|arr6ttt59, 

‘Afio^arrevs 

^AfKptrportrjBeu 

Nvayvpdcnos 

’AvaKai€VS 

^Ava<pXhaTios 

^AvoXXcoPiei/s 

^ApOKpilVLOS 

’Ar7jv€Ths 

'A^idpatos 

'Axapve6s 

'AxepBovoios 

Bar^Bep 

EepePi/ddris 

Boic6tios 

Bovrddyjs 

rap7‘:^TTZ0S 

Vpaevs 

AaidaXidrs 

Aeipadi(^T7is 

AeKeXevs, 

Am€X€€-6s 

Aio(Mei$, 

Aiopeehs, 

Aiopetehs 


Pandionis 

Aegeis 

Acamantis 

Hippothoontis.] 

Erechtheis 

Hippothoontis 

Cecropis 

Antiocliis 

Leontis 

Cecropis 

Cecropis 

Aegeis 

Acamantis 

Leontis 

Antiocliis 

Hippothoontis 


Erechtheis 

Hippothoontis 

Antiocliis 

Aegeis 

Antiocliis 

Aeantis, 

Leontis 

Oeneis 

Hippothoontis 


Antiochis 

Oeneis 
Oeneis (?) 

Cecropis 

Leontis 

Hippothoontis 


Aegeis 


Pandionis, 

Aegeis. 

Hemetrias, 

Attalis. 

Attalis. 

Hippothoontis. 

Attalis. , 

Antiochis. 

Antigonis (?) 

Cecropis. 

Cecropis. 

Aegeis. 

Acamantis. 

Leontis. 

Antiochis, 

Hippothoontis. 

Antiochis. 

Erechtheis. 

Hippothoontis. 

Antiochis. 

Attalis. 

Aegeis. 

Attalis. 

Ptoleinais, 

Hadrianis. 

Oeneis, 

Aegeis. 

Ptolemais. 

Hadrianis. 

Aegeis (?) 

Aegeis. 

Paiidionis. 

Cecropis. 

Leontis. 

Hadrianis. 

Aegeis. 
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40 

Eipecridaif 

*Epearidai 

Etrea (Tre'a) 

EipecriSjjy 

Acamanlis;. 

Acamantis. 

41. 

ElreaToy 

Acamantis 

Acamantis, 

42, 

E/coAtj 

*E/cdA€ios' (?) 
*EKaX.^0€V 

' Leontis ' 

Ptolemais. 

43. 

’EA.aiovs 

’EXmoTLimos 

HippotLoontis 

Hadriaiiis. 

44. 

’EXevms 

’EAei/crlwoy 

HippotLoontis 

Hippotboontis. 

45. 

"EireiKidai 

’ETreiKlBrjs 

'E-Kiicitii^icnm 

^Epmnevs^ 


Cecropis. 

46. 

'ETTifCTj^iaia 


Oeneis. 

47. 

^EpiKeia 

’EpUaia, 


Aegeis. 


’EpiKceus 


Acamantis. 

48. 

Epp.os 

^Epoiddai 

"Eppt€ioy 

^EpQidB7)s 

Acamantis 

49. 

Hippotlioontis 

Hippotboontis. 

60. 

^Epxia CEpx^ia) 

‘Etmala, 

’Epxi€wy 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

51. 

*E(rriai6d€P 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 


'larriaia 




52. 

Evuocrridai 

Ewocrrldrjs^ 


Antigonis. 

53. 

EvTTupiSai 

Ewjryp/Sjjs 

Ereclitlieis 

Leontis, 

54. 

Ehcavvpov (EhtaVvpla^ 
’ExeAlSai 

EueayvpLsvs 

Erecbtbeis. 

55. 

^Ex^XiSyjS 




['H(|)atorTji5at, see 





'ridda.i.'] 




56. 

B7]ijLaK6s^®T/jfiaKot) 

Brifimeh 

Ereclitlieis 

Ptolemais, 

Antigoiiis. 

57. 

@opot,t 

®apddev, 

Bopaievs 

AntiocMs 

Antiocbis, 

58. 

©opmSs 

©Op'lKlOS 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

59. 

&pta 

©pidcrtos 

QuptairdSrjs 

Oeneis 

Oeneis, 

60. 

@v[JLaLTd,SaL (JBvixond'Bai) 

Hippotlioontis 

Hippotboontis. 

61. 

©vpyeoviSai 

’Iftapia 

'I'TrTroTajuddai 

BvpytvyiStjs 

’’iKapisis 

Aeantis 

Ptolemais 

62. 

Aegeis 

Aegeis, 

63. 

^lTrTroTap,dB7}S 



[^Trca, see Etrea.] 
T^tflrrtdSat ii<pai<md5ai) 

’lojytSat 

64. 

^ItpicridBris 

^ICfoylBvs 


Acamantis. 

65. 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. ' 

66. ' 

KetpidSat 

KeipidBrjs 

Hippotlioontis 

Hippotboontis. 

67. , 

i 

‘ KepaixsLKds (Kepap.^is') 

iic Kipafxiwv, 
Kepap^vs 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

68. 

K€<pa\i} 

KecpcxAvjdev 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

69. 

KriBai (KijSoi) 

e/c KrjBdjp 

Erechtbeis 

Erecbtbeis. 

70. 

KTjTToi (K7 jtt6s) 

K7}TT10$ 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

71. 

K7}(pi(rla 

KtKwm 

Ki/cvwews 

Erecbtbeis 

Ercclitbeis. 

72. 

Acamantis, 

Cecropis 

Acamantis. 



73. 

KoBuKiBai 

KoBcaKiBrjs 

Oeneis 


74. 

KoiX^} 

iK KolXrjS 


Hippotboontis. 

75. 

KoWxnds (KoAutt^s) , 

KoXXvrevs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

76. 

Ko\(av6$ 

iK KoXcoPodj 

Antiocbis 

Aegeis, 



KoXav^deVj 

KoXwvtsis 


Ptolemais. 

77. 

KovBvXt] 

Kov6vk€TuSy 

Kov$vXiB7)s 

Pandionis 

Ptolemais. 

78. 

K6Trpos 

KdirpHos 

Hippotboontis 

Hippothoontis. 

79. 

KopvBaXXSs 

KopvdaXXevs 

Hippothoontis 

Attalis. 

80. 

Kpi&a 

Kpicacvs 

Antiocbis 

Aiitioehis, 

81. 

Kpooireia (KpwnlBaL') 

KptoTrldrjs 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

82. 

KvBaO'fjvaiov 

KvBad7]vai€vs 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

83. 

KvBavridat 

KuBavTiBijs 

Aegeis 

“ Aegeis, 

Ptolemais. 

84. 

\ Kv9T]p05 (Kl/dTJpOV) 

KvB'^pios 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

85. 

i KiWaAa 



Aeantis. 

86. 

KvpridSai (KvprslBai) 

KvpridSTjs 


Acamantis. 

87. 

AaKiddai 

AttKidSTjs 

Oeneis 

Oends. 

88,) 

89.) 

Aa/xiTTpal Hadvn€p6€v ) 
and S 

Aa/u,7rrp€i}y • 

Erecbtbeis 

Erechtbeis. 

90. 

Aemov 



Antiocbis, 

91. 

AevKovoTi (A€vk6v(.ov) 

AevKOPoedsj 

A^VKQVOieh 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

92. 

AevKOTTT^pa 

1 


Antiocbis. 
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I 

I 93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100 . 

101 . 

102 , 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 
1074 

108. i 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 , 

113. 

114. 

1154 

116.1 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120 . 

' , 121 . 

122 .,' 

', 123, ,\f, 
■124.1 

125. 

126. ^ 
127j I 
128. 
129. I 
130- 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 
.,135., : 

' ,136.'" 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. ■ 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 


Aovcria 

Mapadiiv 

Mekaiml 

MeXlTTj 

Mv^pivovs 

M.vppivovr^'q 

'HiweriJi 

"Or? (Orr?) 

OlifSTj (near Marathon) 
Oivoj? (near Eleiisis) 
Ohv AmeK€iK6v 
OIqv K€pap.€iK6p‘ 
'Orpvifeis 

Uaiayia Ka66it€p6ep and 
vTrSvepQey, 

IlaiopiBai 
XlaKakV}^ UoKuka? 
Uakklfjvr} 

Tlap-icorddai 

Ueipaisvs 

Ueprdkr) 



IlepiOoTSm 

U.r}k7}K€S 
liidos (JliTOos') 

UkdtBem 

ItSpos '' 

n0rap.6s mOmrsp&ey and 

Upacrtal 
UpoSakivOos 
TlpSarirakra 
Urskia , ■ , 

'Vcutidai 

yojiipovs 

[^akapLis.2 

^rjpLaxi^cu 

^icapL€covi5ai 

XoTUPLOV 

^reipia 

Sv^plSai 

SvTrakTjrrSs 

^(pepddkr;^ 

^(pTJTTOS 

Tap<r6s 

Tidpas (Tei&pas) 

Tira/ilSai 

TpmdpvOos 

Tpimp.ek(TptPepeis) 
TvpjuiSai (Tvpp.€i5at) 
'TSdSat 

*Tvd>peLa « 

^dkTjpop (^dkTipos) 


AopiFi€vs 
Mc^aBc^pios 
, Mekmpeh ■ 
Mektr^ifs 
Mvp^iPQimos 
iK 

‘Bvn'sratdv 
'OaevSt ^Oaieus^ 
’'Oa$ep,*'Qa$€P 
’O^dey, OVqBiP 
Olvcuos 
Ohoms 
6| OXov 
oroy 

’OTpyyews 

TiamPitds 

UaiopWiqs 
riafcaAeds 
naAXr?y€vs 
nct/A§ajr<i5rjs 
Xlerpoicds 
; UeprekijBep 

Hepyao'ijdep 

UeptBoiSijs 

U^ppiBifS 

Uijkiq^ 

HiBeh 

Ukw6€tieVS, 

UkwB^ds 

USpios 

Uordpios 

Ilpacrieds 

lipoScLkiffios 

Upocrvaknos 

IIr€A€c«r*05 

*PaKlS7?s 

‘Fa/Jipovffios 

:§r?^ax^6r?s 

2/caju,§a»yi5^s 

^ot/Pieds 

':ZTsipi€'Cs 

:S,v§piBii!S 

'^v'Kd.kiiTniis 

'::$(pepPakevs 

Tapcreds 

Ttdpda-ios 

TtTaK0r?s 

TpiKop^mos 

Tptpepeds 

Tvpp.tBris 

*T§dSr? j 

‘TTorpevy 

^akripids 


:,148.v". 

^Tiyaia 


^Tjyaia 

150. 

4>r?7o9y 

151. 

^ikaidai 

152. 

^kifa (^kvd) 

153 

^pedppioi 

154. 

^vkii 

155. 

4>TPN ^ 

156. 

Xacrrius 


4 >7jyateds 

^7)yai€ds 

«|‘r?7odff'tosf 

^ikaiSTjs 

^kveds, 

^kvTj&ep 

^pedppm 

f^^vkdfftos 

Xaarne^s 


,0eiieis' ■, 
Aeantis, ', 

Cecropis. ,. 

' .JPandioiiis' .. 

Gecropis 

Pandionis 

Oeneis 

Aeantis 

Hippotlioontis 

Hippothoontis 

Leontis 

Pandionis 

Leontis 

^ Antiochis 
Ereclithcis 
Hippthoontis 

Erechtheis 

Oeneis 

Aeantis 

Leontis 

Gecropis 

Aegeis 

Acamantis 

Leontis 

Pandionis 

Acamantis 

Acamantis 

Aeantis 

Antiochis 

Leontis 

Leontis 

Pandionis 

Erechtheis 

Gecropis 

Acamantis 

Aegeis 

Aeantis 

Aeantis 

Oeneis 

Leontis 

Antiochis, 

Aeantis 

Aeantis 

Erechtheis 

Aegeis 

Gecropis 

Leontis 

Oeneis 


Oeneis. 

Aeantis, 

Antiochis. 

Gecropis. 

Pandionis. 

Aegeis. 

Gecropis, 

Pandionis, 

Hadrianis. 

Oeneis. 

Attalis (?) 

Ptoiemais (?) 


Aegeis. 

Pandionis. 

Leontis. 

Antiocliis. 

Erechtheis. 

Hippothoontis, 

Antiochis. 

Erechtheis. 

Attalis ( ?) 

Antiochis. 

Leontis. 

Gecropis. 

Aegeis. 

Acamantis. 


Pandionis. 

Pandionis. 

Acamantis. 

Oeneis. 

Aeantis. 

Antiochis. 

Leontis. 

Attalis. 

Pandionis. 

Erechtheis. 

Gecropis. 

Hippothoontis. 

Acamantis. 

Ptoiemais, 

Aegeis. 

Antiochis. 

Aeantis. 

Gecropis. 

Oeneis (?) 

Leontis (?) 

Leontis. 

Aeantis. 

Aegeis, 

Pandionis, 

Hadrianis. 

Erechtheis. 

Aegeis. 

Ptoiemais, 

Leontis. 

Oeneis. 

Antiocliis. 
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AUDm, 


157. 

X 

XoAaffy^bs 

■ Acamantls' 

158. 

XoAapy6s (KoAapyia) 

159. 

XoAAeTdai (KoAAiSai) 

XoAeiBTjs 

Leontis : 

160,. 

(ratj>i^ai) 

[’'fla, see *^Oa.] 1 

■ 1 




Ereelitlieis. 

AcamaEtls. 

Aegeis. 

Aeaiitis. 


ATTFCITUS QAtHkitos, PtoLv. 9), or ANTI- 
CETTES CAPriKdrns, Strab. xi. pp. 494, 495), a 
great river in the country of the Maeotae, in Sarmatia 
Asiatica, with two mouths, the one falling into the 
Pains Maeotis, and the other into the Enxine; but 
the latter formed first the lake of Oorocondametis 
(KopoKovdafxTjTis), so named from the town of 
Corocondame. It is evidently the Kuban, Accord- 
ing to Strabo, it was also called Hypanis, and 
Ptolemy calls its southern arm Vardanes, [P, S.] 
ATTFEIUM, a town of Umbria, mentioned only 
by Pliny, who enumerates the Attidiates among the 
inland towns of that province (iii. 14, s. 19). But 
its existence as a municipal towm is confirmed by 
inscriptions (Holsten. Not. ad Cluver. p. 83; Orell. 
InscT. 88), and there is little doubt that the “ Attidi- 
atis ager ” mentioned in the Liber de Coloniis (p. 
252) among those of Picenum is only a comiption 
of “ Attidiatis.” The site is clearly marked by the 
village of Attigio^ situated in the upper valley of the 
Aesis, about 2 miles S. of the modem city otFabrn- 
anOj to which the inhabitants of Attidium appear to 
have migrated in the middle ages. Some ruins 
and numerous inscriptions still remain at Attigio. 
(Cluver. JtaL p. 614; Calindri, Statistica del Pon- 
tifido Stato., p. 115; Baraelli, Iscrizioni di Fcdyri- 
ano^ in Full d. Inst. 1845, p. 127.) [E, H, B.] 
A'TTXJBI or A'TUBI (prob. Fspejo, on the 
Gmdifjoz), a colony in Hispania Baetica, with the 
surname Claritas Julia, belonging to the conventus 
of Astigi. (PHn. iii. 1. s. 3; Mariana, iii. 21; 
lUorez, Fsp. Sag?', ix. 54, x. 149, xii, 303; Volk- 
mann, Beisen, vol. ii. p. 18; Ukert, vol. ii. pt, 1. 
p. 366.) [P. S.] 

ATTU'DA Q'Arrov'Sa: Eih, 'Arroudevs), a town 
of Caria, or of Phrygia, as some suppose, noticed 
only by Hieroclcs and the later authorities. But 
there are coins of the place with Uie epigraph 'lepa 
BovAt) ’ATTouSewv, of the time of Augustas and 
later. The coins show that the Men Carus was 
worshipped there. An inscription is said "to show 
that the site is that of Ipsiti //fssar, south-east of 
Aphrodisias in Caria. (Cramer, J sia Minor ^ vol. ii. 
p. 55 ; Forbiger, vol, ii. p. 235.) [G. L.]' 

ATUATICI. [Aduatici.] 

ATU'EIA. [Assyeia.] 

ATU'EIA (prob. Orioi)^ a river of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, in the territory of the Vascones. (Mela, 
iii. 1 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 300.) [P. S.] 

A'TUhUS {AdouT\ as Lucan (i, 420) names it, 
or ATUKRUS (Auson. Alosell, v. 467), a river of 
Aquitania. Vibius Sequester has the name Atyr 
(ed. Oberl. p. 68), wliicli is the genuine name, unless 
we should write Atur. The Adur of Sussex is the 
same name, Ptolemy’s form Aturis is the Aqui- 
tanian word with a Greek termination. The Aturus 
is the chief river of Aquitania. It drains some of 
the valleys on the north face of the western pari of 
the Pyrenees, and has a course of about 170 miles 
to the Bay of Biscay, which it enters below Ba- 
yonne. The town of Aquae Augustae was op the 
Aturus. The poets call the river TarbeEicus, from 


the. name of the Tarbelli, an Aquitaniaii people ■wlio 
occupied the fiat coast norih of the mouth of tiie 
Adour. 

It seems that there was a tribe named Atures 
(Tibull. i 7, according to the emended text) or 
Atiu-enses: probably this was a name given to the 
inhabitants of the banks of the Atiir. I-] 

ATU'SA, a town in Assyria, the exact site of 
which has been much questioned. It has, liowever, 
been determined lately, by the publication of a very 
rare and ahnost unique coin, bearing the inscription 
^ArovaiimP roop TTpbs top Harpop (Millingen, 
Sglloge of Unedited Coins, 4to. 1837). It had, 
indeed, been noticed previously, and correctly, by 
Weston (Arc^flco?. xvi. pp. 9 and 89), though Sestini 
{Letter. Numism. Ser. ii, vol, vi. p. 80) questioned 
the attribution, on insufiicient grounds. The fa- 
bric, form of the inscription, the arrow symbolical 
of the Tigris (Stmb. xi. p. 529). all combine to 
refer the coin to a country in that part of Asia, 
and, if the coin be evidence enough, to a city on 
the Caprus, now Le.sser Aah. The name, toi>, 
is probably Assyrian, and may be derived either 
from Atossa, which was a national Asayiian name 
(Euseb. Chron. an. 583 ; Conon, vi.), or else a 
modification of the ancient name Aturia. [As- 
syria.] A passage of Pliny (v. 40), where the 
name Attnsa occurs, is manifestly corrupt. 

Cramer, on the authority of a single antonomous 
coin, speaks of Atusia, a city of Phrygia, on the river 
Caprus, which flows into the IMaeander; but im pro- 
bably refem to the coin mentioned above, (Cramer, 
Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 55.) * [V.] 

AUALI'TES SINUS {Abotkirrjs koAitos, Steph. 
B. s. V,, 'ASaAlrris in some manuscripts of Ptolemy, 
iv. 7. §§ 27, 39;*Plin. vi. 29. s. 34; Amm.Pe7'ip. 
Mar. Eryth. p. 6: Eth. AhaAirris), the malern 
Zeyla, in Abyssinia, was a deep bay on the eastern 
coast of Africa, in lat. 1 1° N., SW. of the Straits of 
Bah-eLMan-deh. At the head of the bay was a 
town Avalitea; and the inhabitants of the immediate 
district were called Avalitae. They vrere dependent 
upon the kingdom of Axum. [W. B. D.l 

AUASIS. [Oasis.] 

AUDUS (Aldos), a river of Mauretania Caesa- 
riensis (aft. Sitifensis), falling into the Sinus Numi- 
dicus ((?. of Boujayak). It is placed by Ptolemy 
10' W. of Igilgilis (Jijelt), a position which identi- 
fies it, according to Pellissier, with a river calltnl 
Wad-el-Jenan, not marked on the maps. If so, the 
promontory Audum (Avfio^), which Ptolemy places 
10' W.of the Audus, would be C. Cavallo. (Ptol. 
iv. 2. §§ 10, 1 1). But, on the other hand, Ptolemy 
seems to make Audurn the W. headland of the Sinus 
Numidicus (C Carbon ov Bus Metznhovh); and, if 
this be its true position, the Audus might be identi- 
fied with the considerable river Sumeini, falling into 
the gulf E. of Bonjayah, and answering (on the 
other supposition) to the Sisar of Ptolemy, Mannort 
solves the difficulty by supposing that lierc (as cer- 
tainly sometimes happens) i‘tolemy got double 
results from two inconsistent .accounts^ ^nd tijat iiis. 


AUPIDENA. 

Sisar and Audiis are tlie same river, and identical 
also with the XJsar of Pliny. Perhaps the two 
names, Aiidus and Sisar (or Usar), may belong to 
the two great branches of the Sumeim, of which the 
western is still called Adotis, and the other Ajehy. 
(hhiimert, yol. x. pt. 2. p. 411; Pellissier, JEst^hra- 
tion de VAlgeHe, vol* vl p. 356*) [P, Sj 

AUFIDE'NA (Au(^iS^va, Ptol.r Eth. Anfidenas, 
atis: A'Jidemi\ a city of northern Samninm, situ- 
ated in the npjx-r valley of the Sagrus, or Smgro. 
Ptolemy mentions it as the chief city of the Cara- 
ceni, the most ns>rthern tribe of the Samnites; and 
the Itineraries placte it 24 miles from Sulmo, and 28 
from Aesei'iiia, but the latter number is certainly 
erroneous. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 66; Itin. Ant. p. 102.) 
The remains of its massive ancient walls prove that 
it must have been a fortress of great strength; but 
the only notice of it in liistory is that of its conquest 
by the lioman consul Cn. Fulvius, who took it by 
storm in b. c. 298. (Liv. x. 12.) It seems to have 
suffered severely in common with the other Samnite 
cities from the ravages of Sulla, but received a mili- 
tary colony under Caesar (Lib. Colon, p. 259; 
Zumpt, d-e Cohniis, p. 307), and continued to exist 
under the empire as a municipal town of some con- 
sequence. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Orell. Ei$e 7 \ 3776 ; 
Zumpt, 1. <?.) The modem village of Aljidena^ as 
is often the ease in Italy, tliough it has retamed the 
name of Auhdena, does not occupy its original site; 
the ruins of the ancient city (consisting principally 
of portions of its walls of. a veiy rude and massive 
character) are still visible on a hill on the left bank 
of the river jSiaE^ro, about 5 miles above Castd di 
Sangro. Numerous architectural fragments and 
other ancient relics of Eoman date are also still 
found on the site. (Bomanelli, vol. ii, pp. 486, 487 ; 
Graven’s Ahruzzi^ vol. ii. p. 59.) [E. H. i|.] 

AU'FJDUS (Av<pi8os : Ofantd), the princijjal 
river of Apulia, and one of the most considerable of 
Southern Italy, flowing into the Adriatic Sea. Po- 
lybius says (iii. 110) that it is the only river of 
Italy that traverses the central chain of the Apen- 
nines, which is a mistake ; but its sources are at so 
short a distance from the Tyn*henian Sea, as to have 
readily given rise to the error. It actually rises in 
the Apennines, in the country of the Flirpini, about 
15 miles W. of Compsa (Conza), and only 25 from 
Salernum, on the Tyrrhenian Sea. From thence it 
flows through the rugged mountain country of the 
Hirpini for a distance of above 40 miles to the fron- 
tiers of Apulia, which it crosses between Asculum 
and Venusia, and traverses the broad plains of that 
province, till it discharges itself into the Adriatic, 
about half way between Sipontmn and Barium. 
Like most of the rivers of Italy, it has much of the 
character of a great mountain torrent. Horace, 
whose native j)hice of Venusia was scarcely 10 miles 
distant from the Axrfidus (whence he calls himself 
“ longe sonantem natiis ad Aiifidiim,” Ca7'm. iv. 9. 
2), alludes repeatedly to the violent and impetuous 
character of its stream, when swollen by winter 
floods or by heavy rains in tlie mountains of the 
Hirpini; nor has it in this re&pect degenerated from 
its ancient character. (Her. Carjn. iii. 30. 10, iv. 
14. 25, Sai l. 1 58.) But in the summer, on the 
contrary, it dwindles to a very inconsiderable river, 
so that it is at this season readily fordable at almost 
any point; and below Canusium it is described by a 
recent traveller as “a scanty stream, holding its 
slow and winding course through the flat country 
from thence to the sea.” (Craven, Travelsj p. 86.) 
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..Hence Siliiis Italicus, in describing the battle of 
Cannae, speaks of the “ stagnant Aufidus” (stagna 
Aufiddj X. 180; see also xi. 510), an epithet well 
deserved where it traverses that celebrated plain. 
So vdnding is this part of its course, that the dis- 
tance from the bridge of Canusium to the sea, which 
is only 15 miles in a direct line, is nearly double 
that ^stance along tlie river. (Lnpuli, Iter Ve- 
nustn. 'p* 176; Swinburne, Travels, vol. i. p. 165; 
Giustiniani, Diz. Geogr. pt. ii. vol. iii. p. 44.) 
Strabo speaks of it as navigable for a distance of 
90 stadia from its mouth, at which point the Ca- 
nusians had an emporium. But this could never 
have been accessible to any but veiy small vessels* 
(Strab. vi. p. 283; Plin. hi. 11. s. 16; Mela, ii. 4; 
PtoL iii. 1. § 15.) 

There are at the present day only tlirce bridges 
over the Aufidus, all of which are believed to have 
been originally of ancient construction; the one called 
the Ponte di Canosa, 3 miles W. of that city, w.as 
traversed by the Via Trajana from Herdonia to 
Canusium; that called the Po7zie di Sta. Venere, 
about 7 miles from Lacedogna, is clearly the Pons 
Aufidi of the Itin. Ant. (p. 121), which places it 
on the direct road from Beneventum to Venusia, 
18 M.P. from tlie latter city. The ancient Roman 
bridge is still preserved, and an inscription records 
its restoration by M. Aurelius. (Pratilli, ViciAgpia^ 
iv. c. 5, p. 469; Lnpuli, Iter Vemisin. p. 178; Ro- 
manelli, vol. ii. pp. 230, 231.) 

The Itineraries also notice a station at the month 
of the river whore it was crossed by the coast road 
from Sipontum to Barinm; but its name is cor- 
rapted into Aufidena (Itin. Ant. j). 314) and Au- 
finum (Tab. Pent.) [E. H. B] 

AUFINA, a city of the Vestini, mentioned only 
by Pliny (iii. 12. s. 17), who enumerates the Au- 
flnates Cismontani ” among the communities of the 
Vestini; and tells us that they w'ere united with the 
Peltuinates, but w’hether municipally or locally, is not 
clear. The modern village of Ofena, about 12 miles 
\ of PopoU, in the lofty and rugged group of 
mountains N. of the Atemiis, retains the ancient 
site as well as name. It was a bishop’s see as late 
as the 6th century, and numerous antiquities have 
been found there. (Holsten. Not. in Cluver. p. 
140; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 271.) [E. H. B.] 

AUFONA, a river in Britain. In Tacitus (A7i7ial 
xii. 31) we And that Ostorius covered the rivers 
Sabrina and Antona with encampments. The Geo- 
grapher of Bavemia has Aufona, and the Gloucester- 
shire Avon suits the locality. This has justified 
the ciuTeiit notion that such was either the true 
reading of Tacitus, or else that it would have been 
move correctly so written by the author. [R. G. L.] 

AUGKIAE (Avyeiai : Et/i. AvyedrTjs), 1. A 
towui of Locris Epicnernidia, near Scarpheia, men- 
tioned by Homer, but which had disappeared in the 
time of Strabo. (Horn. IL ii. 532; Strab. ix. p. 
426; Steph. B. s.v.') 

2. A town of Laconia, mentioned by Homer (II 
ii. 583), probably the same as the later Aegiue. 
[Aegiae.] 

AU'GILA (ra A^yiKai Eth, AvycXirai, Stcpli. 
B.; AijyiXai, Ptol; Augilae or Augyhie, Mela and 
Plin,; Anjekdi), an oasis in the desert of Barca, in 
tliG I'egion of Cyrenaiea, in N. Africa, about S. 
of Gyrene. Herodotus mentions it as one of the 
oases formed by salt hills (koKwvoI aAos), which he 
places at intervals of 10 days’ jounicy along the 
lidgo of sand which he supposes to form tlie N. 
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margin of tlie Great Desert. His distance of 10 j 
days’ W. of tlie oasis of Ammon is confirmed, by ! 
Hornemann, who made the journey with great speed 
in 9 days ; but the time usually taken by the cara- 
vans is 13 days. In the time of Herodotus the 
oasis belonged to the Nasamones, who then dwelt 
along the shore from Egypt to the Great Syxtis; 
and who, in the summer time, left their flocks on 
the coast, and migrated to Augila to gather the 
dates with wliicli it abounded. (Herod, iv. 172. 
182; in the latter passage some MSS. have AtyiKa,} 
It was not, however, uninhabited at other seasons, for 
Herodotus expressly says, xai Mpaiicoi irepl mirhv 
olfceovffi, Mela and li’my, in abridging the state- 
ment of Herodotus, have transfeiTed to the Augilae 
(by a carelessness which is evident on comparison) 
what he says of the Nasamones. (Mela, i. 4, 8; 
Plin. V. 4, 8.) They place them next to the Gara- 
mantes, at a distance of 12 days’ journey. (Plin.) 
I’tolemy (iv, 5. § 30) mentions the Augilae and the 
Nasaraones together, in such a manner as to lead to 
the inference that the Nasamones, when driven 
back from the coast by the Greek colonists, had 
made the oasis of Augila their chief abode. Ste- 
phanus By zantinus calls Augila a city. 

The oasis, which still retains its ancient name, 
forms one of the chief stations on the caravan route 
from Cairo to Fezzan. It is placed by Eennell in 
30° 3' IST. lat. and 22° 46' E. long., 180 miles SE. 
of Barca, 180 W. by N. of Siwah (the. Ammonium), 
and 426 E. by N. of Mourzouk. Later authorities 
place Aujilah (the village) in 29° 15' N. kt. and 
21° 55' E. long. It consists of Hiree oases, that of 
Aujilah properly so called, and those of Jedloo 
(Pacho; Mojabra, Hornemann) and Leshkerreh^ 
a little E. and HE. of the former, containing several 
villages, the chief of which is called Aujilah, and 
supporting a population of 9000 or 10,000. Each 
of these oases is a small hill (the koKccvSs of Hero- 
dotus), covered with a forest of palm-trees, and 
rising out of an unbroken plain of red sand, at the 
S. foot of the mountain range on the S. of Cyrenaica. 
The sands around the oasis are impregnated with salts 
of soda. They are connected with the N, coast by a 
series of smaller oases. Augila is still famous for the 
palm-trees mentioned by Herodotus and by the Arabian 
geographer Abulfeda. An interesting parallel to 
Herodotus’s story of the gathering of the date har- 
vest by the Hasamones occurs in the case of a simi- 
lar oasis further to the E., the dates of which are 
gathered by the people of Dema on the coast. 

According to Pr^opius (Aedif, vi. 1), there were 
temples in the oasis, which Justinian converted into 
Christian churches. There are still some traces of 
ruins to be seen. 

(Rennell, Geograph) of Herodotus, vol. ii, pp. 
209, 212, 213, 271 ; Hornemann, Joimial of Tra- 
vels from Cairo toMourzouh^ Heeren, 

Ac., African Nations, vol. i. p. 213 ; Pacho, 
Voyage dans la Marmarique, p. 272.) [P. S.] 

AUGUSTA {Eth, Aiigustanus, Steph. B. s, v. 
Kv-yoverraj, a Oilician town, in the interior. (Plin. 
V. 27.) The name shows that it ■was either founded 
under the patronage of some Roman emperor, or a 
new Roman name was given to an old place. Ptolemy j 
places this towm in a district named Brjelice. [G. L.] i 

AUGUSTA AUSCOBUM {Auch), the chief town , I 
of the Ausci, a people of Aquitania. Augusta w'as I 
originally Climberrum (Mela, iii. 2), which seems to ! 
be a Basque name. Like many other Gallic towns i 
named Augusta, it obtained this appellation under | 
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Augnstus or some of his successors. It ■was on the 
road from Bordeaux to Toulouse, It appears in the 
Table under the name Eliberre; and in the Anto- 
nine Itin., on the route from Agiuimm (^Agen) to 
Lugdunum in Aquitania, under the name of Clim- 
bermm. Attch is the chief town of the department ' 
of Gers, and on the river Gers, a tributary of the 
Garonne. [Auscr.] [CL L.] 

AUGUSTA ASTURICA. [x\sTui>acA Au- 
gusta.] 

AUGUSTA EME'RITA {hhyomra ’Huepi'ra: 
Merida, Ru.), the chief city of Lusitania in Spain, 
was built in b. c. 23, by Publius Cari.siiis, the 
legate of Augustus, who colonized it with the vete- 
rans of the 5th and 10th legions -whose term of 
sendee hatl expired (emerltij, at the close of the 
Cantabrian War. (Dion Cass. liii. 26; Strah. iii, 
pp. 151, 166.) It was, of course, a colonia from- 
the first, and at a later period it is mentioned as 
haring the jus Italicum. (Paullus, Big. viii. de 
Cens.) It was the seat of one of the three jvrridical 
divisions of Lusitania, the conventus Emeritensls. 
(Plin. iv. 22, s. 35.) It speedily became the capital 
of Lusitania, and one of the greatest cities of Spain. 
(Mela, ii. 6.) Ausonius celebrates it in the fol low- 
ing verses {Ordo NobiL Urh. viii., Wemsdorf, Foet. 
LaU Min. vol. v. p. 1329); — 

Clara mihi pst has memorabere, noraen Iberiim, 
Emerita aequoreus quam praeterlabitur arnnis, 
Submiitit cui tota suos Hispania fasces. 

Corduba non, non arce ptens tibi Tan-aco eertat, 
Quaeque sinu pelagi jaetat se Bracara dives.” 

Emerita stood on the H. bank of the Anas {Gita- 
dima), but a prt of its territory lay on the S. side 
of the river, on which account Hyginus places it in 
Baeti|na. (Hygin. Lim. Const p. 154.) From 
its position on the borders of Lusitania and Baetica, 
we have various statements of the people and district 
to which it belonged. Strabo assigns it to the 
Turduli, a prt of wdiom certainly dwelt at one time 
on the right bank of the Aaias (comp. Plin. I c.); 
Pnidentius to the Vettones {Hymn, in EulaL ix. 
186). Ptolemy simply mentions it as an inland city 
of the Lusitani (ii, 5. § 8). It is one of Iris points 
of astronomical observation, having 14 lirs. 15 min. 
in its longest clay, and being 3| hours W. of Alex- 
andria (viii. 4. § 3). 

Emerita was the centre of a great number of roads 
branching out into the three provinces of Spain; the 
chief distances along -winch were, 162 P. to 
Plisplis; 144 to Corduba; 145, IGl, and 220, by 
difierent routes, to Olisipo; 313 to the mouth of tlie 
Anas; 632 to Caesai-augusta, or 348 by a shorter 
route, or 458 by tlie route tlirough Lusitania. (Itm. 
Ant pip. 414, 415, 416, 418, 419, 420, 431, 432, 
433, 438, 444.) Its territory was of great fertility, 
and produced the finest olives. (Plin. xv. 3. s. 4 " ) 
Pliny also mentions a kind of cochineal (coccus) as 
found in its neighbourhood and most highly esteemed 
(iv. 41. s. 65). 

The coins of Emerita are very numerous, most of 
them bearing the heads of tlie 4iigustan family, 
with epigraphs referring to the origin of the city, 
and celebrating its founder, in some, cases with 
divine honours.^ A frequent typ is a city gate, 
generally bearing the inscription Emekita Augusta, 
a device which has been adopted as the cognizance 
of the modem city. (I'lorez, Med. vol i.'p. 384; 
Eekhel, Bocir. Nutn. vol. i. pp. 12, 13.) 

And well may Merid% though now but a poor 
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neglected to’sra of 4500 inliabitants, cling to the 
memory of her past glory; for few cities in the 
Eoman empire Iiave such magnificent ruins to attest 
their ancient splendour. It lias been fitly called 
“the Home of Spain in respect of stupendous aiid 
well-preserved monuments of antiquity,” (Ford, p. 
258.) Eemains of all the great buildings which 
aclonied a Eoinan city of the first class are found 
within a circuit of about half a mile, on a hill which 
formed the nucleus of the city. The Goths pre- 
served and even repaired the Eoman edifices ; and, 
at the Arab conquest, IMerida called forth from the 
IMuoribh leader Musa the exclamation, that “ all the 
w'orld must have been called together to build such 
a city.” The conquerors, as usual, put its stability 
to the severest test, and the ruins of Merida consist 
of what was solid enough to witlistand their violence 
and the more insidious encroachments of the citizens, 
who for ages have used the ancient city as a quarry. 
Within the circuit of the city, the ground is covered 
with traces of the ancient roads and pavements, re- 
mains of temples and other buildings, fragments of 
columns, statues, and bas-reliefs, with numerous in- 
scriptions. A particular account of the antiquities, 
which are too numerous to describe here, is given by 
Laborde and Ford. Tlie circus is still so perfect that 
it might be used for races as of old, and the theatre, 
the vomitaries of which are perfect, has been the scene 
of many a modern bull-fight. The great aqueduct 
is one of the gx-andest remains of antiquity in the 
world; and there are several otlier aqueducts of less 
consequence, and the remains of vast reservoirs for 
water. The Eoman bridge over tlie Guadiana^ of 
81 arches, 2575 feet Jong, 26 broad, and 83 above 
the river, upheld by Goth and J\Icx>r, and repaired 
by Pliilip 111. in 1610, remained uninjured till the 
Peninsular War of our own time, when some of. the 
arches were blown up, in April 1812. (Florez, 
Esp* Sagrwol, xiii. pp. 87, foil.; Laborde, 
raire de VEspagne^ vol. iii. pp. 399, foil., 3rd ed.; 

Handbook of Spain, pp. 258, foil.) [P. S.] 
AUGUSTA FIRMA. [Astioi.] 

AUGUSTA GEMELLA. [Tucci.] 

AUGUSTA JULIA. [Gades.] 

AUGUSTA PEAETO'KIA (AnyooVra, Strab. ; 
Avyoverra Upaircopia, PtoL), a city of Cisalpine 
Gaul, in the territory of the Salassi, situated at the 
foot of the Alps, in the valley of the Duria Major: 
t is now called Aosta, and gives to the whole valley 
of the Duria the name of Val cf Aosta, It was a 
Eoman colony, founded by Augustus, who, after the 
complete subjugation of the Salassians by Terentius 
Yarro, established here a body of 3,000 veterans. 
From the statement of Strabo, that the colony tvas 
settled on the site of the camp of Yarro, it would 
appear that tlicre w'as previously no town on this 
spot; but the importance of its position at the point 
of junction of the two passes over the Pennine and 
Graiaii xilps (the Great and Little St. Bemai’d) 
caused it quickly to rise to great pr(\sperity, and it 
soon became, wliat it has ever since continued, the 
capital of the wdiole valley and surrounding region. 
(Strab. iv. p. 206; Dion Cass, iiii. 25; Plin.iii. 17* 
s. 21 ; Ftol. iii. 1. § 34.) According to Pliny it was 
the extrexne point of Italy towards the north, so that 
he reckons the length of that country “ ab A Ipino 
fine Praetoiiae xlugustae” to PJiegium, (JI. N, iii. 

5. § 6.) The importance of Augusta Praetoria 
under the Eoman empire is sufficiently attested by 
its existing remains, among which ax*c those of a 
triumphal arch at the entrance of the town on the 
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: E. side, of a very good style of architecture, and 
probably of the time of Augustus, but which has 
lost its inscription. Besides this, there is another an- 
cient gate, now half buried by the accumulation of the 
soil; a fine Roman bndge, and some remains of an 
amphitheatre; while numerous architectural frag- 
ments attest the magnificeuee of the public build- 
ings, with which the city was once adorned. (Millin. 
Vog, en Pihnont, voL ii. pp. 14 — 17.) [E. IL B.] 
AUGUSTA RAURACOIiU.M {Angst), the chief 
town of the Rauraci, who bordered on tlie Helvetii. 
(Caes. i?. G. i. 5.) A Roman colony was settled 
here by L. Munatius Plancus, in the time of Augus- 
tus, as is proved by an inscription. (Plin. iv. 17, 
ed. Hard, note.) Ammiamis (xiv. 10) gives it the 
name Rauraeum, and fixes its position on the border 
of the Rhine. The town sufiered from the Ale- 
manni, and was reduced to a mere fort, Castrum 
I Rauracense. Angst is in the canton of Bfile, six 
miles east of Bale, and on tlie left bank of the Rhine. 

! It is now a village. In the sixteenth century there 
were still many remains of Augusta, and among 
them a large amphitheatre. [Rauiiaci.] 
AUGUSTA SUESSONUM or SUESSIOXUM 
(Soissons). The position of this place is determined 
by the Itineraries. It is twice called simply Sues- 
sonae in the Antonine Itln. It w'as on the road from 
Durocortorum {liheims) to Samarohviva, (Amiens), 
Somo?zs is on the south bank of the Aisne, in the 
department of Aisne. Under the later empire Giere 
was a Eoman manufactory of shields, balistae, and 
armour for the cavalry called Clibanaiii. DAnville 
and others suppose that the Noviodunum of Caesar 
(B. G, ii. 12) was the place that afterwards became 
Augusta Suessonum ; and it may be, but it is only a 
conjecture. [Suessiones.] [G. L.l 

AUGUSTA TAURIEOKUM (hbyoiara Tavpi^ 
vwv, PtoL: Torino or Turin), the capital of the 
Ligurian tribe of the Taurini, was situated on the 
river Padus, at its junction with the Duria Minor or 
Dora Miparia. It wirs at this point that the Padus 
began to be narigable, and to this circumstance, 
combined with its position on the line of high road 
leading from Mediolanum and Ticinum to the pas- 
sage of the Cottian Alps (Alont Gc7ih're), the city 
doubtless owed its early importance. It is probable 
that tlie chief city of the Taurini, which w’as taken 
by Hannibal immediately after his descent into Italy 
(Polyb. iii. 60), and the name of which, according 
to Appian (Amiih, 5), wars Taurasia, was the same 
that became a Roman colony under Augustus, and 
received from him the name of Afigusta. Tlie only 
subsequent mention of it in history is during the 
civil war between Otho and Vitellius, a. d. 69, when 
a considerable part of it was biunt by the soldiers of 
the latter (Tac. IJist. ii. 66); but we learn both 
from Pliny and Tacitus, as well as from numerous 
inscripitions, that it retained its colonial rank, and 
■was a place of importance under tlic Roman cnijsire. 
(Plin. iii. 17. s. 21 ; I’tol. iii. 1. § 35; Gruter. hiscr 
pp. 458, 8, 495. 5; Mafrei, 3Bis. l^eron. pp. 209 
— ^233; Millin. Vog. en Pimonf, vol. I, p, 254.) 

The name of Augusta seems to have been gra- 
dually dropped, and the city itself came to be called 
by the name of the tribe to 'vvliicli it belonged; thus 
we find it termed in the Itineraries simply “ Tau- 
rini,” from whence comes its modern name of Tormo 
or Turin, It continued after the fall of the Roman 
empire to be a place of importance, and became the 
capital of Piedmont, as it now is of the kingdom of 
Sardinia. With the exception of the iuscriptiens 
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ttMcIi Bave been inentioned above, it retains no ves- 
tiges of antiquity. [E. H. B.l 

AUGUSTA TREVIRORUM (Trkr, or Tt&3e$, 
as the French call it), a town on the right bank of 
the Mosel, now in the Prussian territory. It 
sometimes simply called Augusta, and sometimes 
under the later empire Trcviri, whence the modern 
name Trier, Caesar names no town among ^the 
Treviri. Trier is the Golonia Treviroruin of Tacitus 
QTiat iv. 62). It is mentioned by Mela under the 
name of Augusta (iii. 2), and we may conclude from 
the probable period of !^Iela that it was settled by 
Augustus. It appears from Tacitus {Uist, iv. 77), 
that the Roman colonia was connected with the op- 
posite bank -by a bridge, as the modem town is; and 
this suburb was called Vicus Voclanni, as wm leaim 
from sepulchral inscriptions found on the left bank. 
Some commentators have incorrectly supposed that 
Strabo (p. 194) speaks of this bridge; but he is 
speaking of bridging the Rhine, The wralls of the 
town are also mentioned by Tacitus. Atisonius, 
wdio WTote in the second half of the fourth century 
of the Christian aera, places Treviri fourth in his 
list of “ nobiles urbes,” a rank to which it vras en- ; 
titled from being the head quarters of the Roman 
commanders on the Rhine, and the frequent residence 
of the Roman emperors or Caesars. Fi-om the 
middle of the third century of the Christian aera 
Trier was visited by the emperors, and in the fourth 
century it was the regular imperial residence in this 
division of Gallia. Trier was one of the sixty great 
towms of Gallia wdiich W'ere taken by the Franks 
and the Alemanni, after the death of the emperor 
Aurelian, and recovered by Probus. (FI. Yopiscus, 
ProbuSj c. 13.) The restoration of Trier seems to 
be duo fo the emperor Constantine the Great, who 
from A. I). 306 to a. d. 331 frequently resided at 
Trier. The panegyric attributed to the rhetorician 
Eumenius, pronounced before Constantine at Trier 
in A. D. 310, speaks of the walls of the city as rising 
again; and the conclusion, from the words of the 
panegyrist, seems to be that Constantine. rebuilt or 
repaired the walls of Trier. He may have consi- 
dei*ably beautified the place, but it is uncertain how 
much, after it had been damaged by the Germans. 
Euraonius mentions the great circus of Trier, the 
basilicae, and the forum, as royal works. The city 
probably received other embellishments after the 
period of Constantine, and it was a flourishing place 
when Ausonius wrote. It had establishments for 
education, and a iry^nt. Trier stands on level ground, 
surrounded by gentle bills, the slopes of which are 
covered with vines, as they were when Ausonius 
V Lilted the place. 

The Ronmii bridge over the Mosel, probably the 
work of Agrippa, existed till the French wars of 
Louis XIV. in 1 689, when it is said to have been 
blown up. All tliat now remains of the original 
structure are the massive foundations and the piers. 
The arches were restored in 1717 — 1720. The 
blocks of the ancient structure arc from six to nine 
feet long, three feet wide, and three feet high, with- 
out any cement. The piers are on an average 66 
feet high and 21 wide. There are eight arches. ' 
The bi-idge is 690 feet long and 24 wide. One of 
the city gates remains, wliidi recent excavations 
have shown to be in the line of the walls of the city. 
This Porta Martis or Porta Nigra, as it waS' called | 
in the middle ages, is a colossal work. It is a kind ■ 
of quadrangle il5 feet long; tind in the central or ^ 
prltuipal part it is 47, and in the two projecting ' 
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[ sides 67 feet deep: it is 91 feet high. It is four 
: stories high in the flanks, but in one of the fhmks 
only three stories remain. There are two gateways 
in the central part, each 14 feet uude: and over the 
gateways there is a chamber 52 feet long and 22 feet 
wide. This building is constructed of great blocks 
of stone, without cement; some of them four to five 
feet in length, and others from seven to nine feet 
long. It is a structure of enormous strength, a gi- 
gantic and irnpo,sing monument. In the cljansbers 
there is a collection of Roman antiquitie.s found in 
and about Trier: many of the sculptures are of ex- 
cellent workmanship. A view and plan of tlic 
Nigra are given in the Dictionary of Antiqui lies ^ 
p. 943, On the outside of the present town arc tiie 
remains of the amphitheatre, which was inciuded 
within the ancient walls. The longer axis is 219 
feet, and the shorter 155. There are also remains 
of the ancient Thermae, which are constructed of 
limestone and row’s of bricks alternately, except the 
beautiful arches, which are entirely of brick. These 
and other remains of Trier are described by Wytten- 
bach, Recherches snr les Antiquith Romairies^ c}V., 
de TreveSj and Forschungeiij &c.; and also by other 
writei's. ' [G. L.] 

AUGUSTA TBICASTINORUM, as Pliny (iii. 
4) calls it, or Augusta, as it is simply called in the 
Itineraries. It wms on the raad between Valeutia 
( Valence)^ on tlie Rljione,and DeaVocontiorum {Die). 
It is said to be Aoust-en-Dlois, on the Drome a 
branch of the Rhone, and in the department of Drome. 
D’Anville places Augusta Tricastinorum at StPimk 
trois-Chdteaux^ north of Orange; and the Augusta 
of the Itineraries at Aomie. There are said to ixs 
considerable remains at Aouste. [G. L.] 

AUGUSTA TRINOBANTUM. 

AUGUSTA VAGIENNORUM (Abyovara Ba- 
yieyyuVj Ptol.; an inscription, Orell. 76, has Auc-n 
Bag. for Augusta Bagiennorum), the cliief city of 
the Ligui-ian tribe of the Vagienni, is ineutioued 
both by Pliny and Ptolemy, and tlie former speaks 
of it as a place of importance. (Flin, iii. 5. s. 7 ; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 35.) But though the name would 
lead us to suppose that it was a colony of Augustus, 
w'e have no account of its foundation, nor do an- 
'cient authors atford any clue to its position. It was 
placed by D’Anville at Vico, near Mondovi ; but a 
local antiquarian, Durandi, has satisfactorily proved 
that some Roman ruins still visible near Bene (a 
considerable town of Piedmont, situated between the 
valleys of the Tanaro and the^S^iira, about 12 nuie.s 
from the site of Pollcntia) are those of Augusta 
Vagiennoram. They comprise the remains of an 
aqueduct, amphitheatre, baths, and other buildings, 
.and cover a considerable extent of ground. The 
name of Bene is itself probably only a eorruplion of 
Bagienna, the fonn of the ancient name which is 
found in documents of the middle ages. (Durandi, 
DeW Augusta dd Vagienni, I'orino, 1769; Alill'm, 
Voy. en Piemont, vol. ii. p. 50.) [E. il. B.l 

AUGUSTA VEROMANDUORUM, the ciiicf 
town of the Veromandui, who are mentioned l)y 
Caesar {B, G. ii. 4, 16), The name of this place first 
occurs in Ptolemy; and its identity with St. Quentiii, 
m the department of Aisne, is proved by the Roman 
roads from Sois$o?is, Amiens, and Bavay, which in- 
tersected here. [G- L.l 

AUGUSTA VINDELICORUM(A 67 o,Jo'TaOoej/- 

^eT^tKbjy: Augsburg), the capital of Vindelicia or 
Eaetia Secuiida, situated on the rivers Lech (Licus) 
and Wertach (Vindo ?). It was founded by Au* 
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gustm akrnt A. t>. 14, after the conquest of Raetia' 
by Drusns. This is no doubt the place to 'which 
Tacitus 41) applies tlie expression “ splen- 

didis.dma Eaeiiae pnmnciae colonia." During the 
second half of the fourth century the Romans with- 
drew' their garrison, and the place was given up to 
the Aleinaiini, under wliom it soon became again a 
tf>wn of great emiiieiies, (Sext. Ruf. 10; Ptol. ii. 
12. § 3; comp. Von R®iiser, Ule Mmi, Denhmdkr 
tzii Auff.s‘hurr/. i$20. 4to.) [L, S.] 

AUGIbSTOBOXA, [Tiucasses.] 
AIJGUST0BK1'’GA {Ai^ov(rr6€pLjai Kih. Aii- 
gvistobrigenses). 1. A city of Lusitania, on the road 
frtiin Emerita to Tolctum, 56 M. P. from the former 
and 55 from the latter, (^I tin. Ant p. 438.) It 
seems to correspond to Puente tie Arqohupo, on the 
K* bank of the Tagus: others seek it at Villar 
Petiroeo. (Ukert, voL ii. pt. 1. p. 396.) 

2- A city of the Vettunesi in Lusitania, probably 
near Ciudad Rodriyo. (Ptol. ii. 5. § 9.) 

It is uncertain which of the above is the stijien- 
diury town of Pliny (iv. 22. s. 35.) 

3- (J/tAa el Aluro^ near Sorici)^ a city of the 

Pelendoues, in Hisiiania Tarraconensis, 23 M. P. 
E. of Xumantia, on the road to Gaesaraugusta. {Itin. 
Ant. p, 442; l^tol. ii. 6. § 54; Florez, Esp. Sagr^ 
vol. xiv. p. 41; D’Anville, Mem. de I'Acad. des , 
Inscr. vol. xl. p. 767 ; Ukert, id. p. 454.) [P. S.] j 

AUGUvSTODUNUM. [Bibracte.] j 

AUGUSTODURUS, mentioned in the Table, is j 
said to he Bayeux^ in the department of Calvados^ 
as the Roman milestones prove (Walckenaer, Geog. ' 
fc. Vo!, i. pp. 385, 396), wliicii have been found in 
tiie neighbourhood of Bayeux, with the name Augus- 
todunis on them. D’Anville identified the Araegeims 
of the Table with Bayeux. [G. L.] 

AUGUSTOMAGUS {Senlis), is placed in the 
Antonine Itin. on the road betw'eeii Caesaromagus 
(^Beauvais') and Suessonae {Somons). In the No- 
titia Imperii the Silvanectes are mentioned as be- 
longing to Belgica Secunda, and the Civitas Siiva- 
nectum is mentioned in the Notitia of the provinces 
of Gallia. The name Silvanectes points to the mo- 
dern SenVis, in the dejiartment of Oise. [G. L.] 
AUGUSTOMAHA. [Tricasses.] 
AUGUSTONE'METUM (Auyouo-Tojt'eftcror), the 
cliief town of the Arverai, which Strabo calls Ee- 
mossus (p. 191), and places on the Loire; bat he 
either placed it on the Loire through mistake, or by 
the Loire he means that branch of the Loire called 
the Elaver (A dier). The name Augustonemetum 
occurs in Ptolemy and in the Table, The place was 
afterwards simply called Arverni (Amridan. xv. 1 1), 
though in the passage of Ammianus the people may 
be meant. It seems that Pliny (34, c. 7), when he 
speaks of the colossal statue of Mercury made “ in 
civitate Galliae Arverms,” must mean the city and 
not the territory; and this, as D’Anville observes 
(Aht/c6, cf‘c.), is singular, because the practice of 
giving the name of a people to the chief town of the 
people did not come in use until after Pliny’s time, 
Clermont^ in the Ativeiyrie, which represents Augus- 
tonemetiim, does^ not bear either tlie ancient name 
or the name of the people, but the identity is certain. 
An old Latin historian of Pippin, quoted by DAn- 
ville, makes the “ urbs Arvema ” and “ Claras 
Mons,” that is Clermont, identical ; and Aimoin also 
speaks of ‘‘'Arvernis qnae Glarus mons dicitur.” 
Clermont Ferrand, the capital of the department of 
Buy de Dome, is on a smaU stream which flows inix) 
the Allkr* * [(|. L.] 
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ADGUSTOBITUM (Avyova-TSpirov), the capital 
of the Lemovices, a Gallic tribe, the neighbonrs of 
the Arverni on the 'west. In the Table, Augus- 
toritum is abbreviated or corrupted into Ausrito. 
The Anton. Itin. between Burdigaia, Bordeaux, and 
Argentoniagns, Argenton, agrees 'with the modem 
measurements, and determines the psition of Au- 
gustoritmn to be Limoges, the former capital of the 
lAmosm. [G. L.] 

; AULAEI TICHOS or CASTRUM {AhKaiov 
retxos: Kunidtre?'), a Thracian town on the coast 
of the Euxine, south of Apollonia. (Arrian, jPenjo^. 
p. 24.) It is probably the same place as Thera, men- 
tioned in the Tabul, Peuting., and as the Tlieras 
Chorion in the Periplus Anoiiyinus (p. 14). [L. S.J 

AULERCI, appears to be a generic name, 'which 
included several Celtic tribes. Caesar (JB. G. ii. 34) 
names the Aulerci with the Veiieti and the otlier 
maritime states In B. G. vii. 75, he enumerates, 
among the clients of the Aedni, the Aulerci Bran- 
novices and Brannovii, as the common text stands ; 
but the names in this chapter of Caesar are corrupt, 
and “ Brannovii ” does not appear to be genuine. If 
the name Aulerci Brannovices is genuine in rii. 75, 
this branch of the Aulerci, which was dependent on 
the Aedui, must be distinguished from tliose Au- 
lerci who -ivere situated between the Lower Seine iind 
the Loire, and separated from the Aedui by tlie Se- 
nones, Carnutes, and Biliuiges Cubi. 

Again, in vii. 75, Caesar mentions the Aulerci 
Cenomani and the Aulerci Eburones, as the text 
stands; but it is generally agreed that for Eburones 
we must read Ebiiro vices, as in B. G, iii. 17. In 
tills chapter (vii. 75) Caesar also mentions the mari- 
time states (ii. 34) under the name of the Armoric 
states; but his list does not agree with the list in 
ii. 34, and it does not contain the Aulerci. Caesar 
(iii. 17) mentions a tribe of Diablintes or Diablintres, 
to whom Ptolemy ^ves the generic name of Aulerci. 
It seems, then, tiiat Aulerci was a general name 
under which several tribes were included [CEisfO- 
MAHI, DiABLIJS’TES, EbUEO’VICEs]. [G. L.J 
I AilLIS (AuAis: Eih. AbXiSeh, fern. AvAidis), a 
' town of Boeotia, situated on the Enripus, and cele- 
brated as the place at which the Grecian Beet as- 
sembled, when they were about to sail against Troy. 
Strabo says that the harbour of Aulis could only 
hold fifty ships, and that therefore the Grecian fleet 
must have assembled in the large port in the neigh- 
bourhood, called ^aQbs kip^v. (Strab. ix. p. 403.) 
Livy states (xlv. 27) that Aulis was distant three 
miles from Chalcis. Aulis appears to have stood 
upon a rocky height, since it is called by Homer (IL 
ii. 303) Avkls Trerpiqecrcra, and by Strabo (1. c.) we- 
rpdiBes The.se statements agree with the 

position asvsigned to Aulis by modern travellers. 
About three miles south of Chalcis on the Boeotian 
coast are “ two bays separated from each other by a 
rocky peninsula; the northern is small and winding, 
the southern spreads out at the end of a channel 
into a large circular basin. The latter harbour, as 
well as a village situated a mile to the southward of 
it, is Cidled Vaihij, a name evidently derived from 
BaBvs Xi(jl)]v ’’ (Leake.) We may therefore con- 
clude that Aulis was situated on the rocky penin- 
sula between these two bays. 

Aulis was in the territoi-y of Tanagm. It is 
called a Kdopf) by Strabo. In the time of Pausanias 
it had only a few inhabitants, who were potters. Its 
temple of Artemis, which Agamemnon is said to 
have founded, was still staning 'when Pausanias 
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visited tlie place. (Dicaeareh. 88; Pans. ix. 19. 
§ 6, seq.; Plin.iv. 7. s. 12; L^ixk^Northe'mGreece, 
vol. ii. p. 262, seq. ; Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, 
p. 4, seq.) 

AULOOEENAE, valley ten Eoman miles 
from Apamia (Cibotiis) for those who are going to 
Phrygia.” (Plin. r. 29.) “ The Marsyas,” says 

Pliny, “ rises and is soon hidden in the place where 
]\Iarsyas contended with Apollo on the pipe in Anld- 
crenae whence, perhaps, the place derives its name 
from the legend of Apollo and Marsyas, as it means 
the fountains of the pipe. Strabo describes the Mar- 
syas and Maeander as rising, according to report, in 
one lalce above Celaenae, which produces reeds 
adapted for making month-pieces for pipes ; he gives 
no name to the lake. Pliny (xvi. 44) says, “ We 
have mentioned the tract (,regio) Aulocrene, through 
which a man passes from Apamia into Phrygia; 
there a plane tree is shown from which Marsyas was 
suspended, after being vanquished by Apollo.” But 
Pliny has not mentioned the ‘‘‘ regio Aulocrene ” be- 
fore ; and the passage to which he refers (v. 29), 
and which is here literally rendered, is not quite 
clear. But he has mentioned, in another passage 
(v. 29), a lake on a mountain Aulocrene, in which 
the Maeander rises. Hamilton (^Researches^ & 0 , 
vol. i. p. 498) found near Denair (Apaineia Ci- 
botus), a lake nearly two miles in circumference, 
full of reeds and rushes, which he consider to be 
the source of the Maeander, and also to be the lake 
desciibed by Pliny on the Mons Aulocrene. But 
the Aulocrenae he considers to be in the plain of 
Domhai. Thus Pliny mentions a “ regio Aulocrene,” 
a “ mons Aulocrene,” and a valley (convallis) Aulo- 
crenae. [Maeander.] [G. L.] 

AXJLOCEE'NE. [Aulocrenae.] 

AULOK {kvKdv), a hollow between hills or 
banks, was the name given to many such districts, 
and to places situated in them. 

1. A valley in the north-west of Messenia, upon 
the confines of Elis and hlessenia, and through which 
there was a route into the Lepreatis. Pausanias 
speaks of a temple of Asclepius Aulonius in what 
is called Aulon,” which he places near the river 
Neda; but whether there was a town of the name of 
Aulon is uncertain. The French Commission sup- 
pose that there was a town of this name, near the 
enti’ance of the defile which conducts from Cypa- 
rissia to the mouth of tlie Heda, and believe that its 
position is marked by some ruins near the sea csi 
the right bank of the river Cyparissus. (Strab. 
viii. p. 350; Xen. Eell. iii, 2. § 25, iii. 3. § 8; 
Polyaen. ii. 14 ; Pans. iv. 36. § 7 ; Leake, Morea^ 
vol. i. p.484; Boblaye, RechercJies, &c. p. 116.) 

2. In Mygdonia in I^Iacedonia, situated a day’s 
march from the Chalcidian Araae. (Thuc. iv. 103.) 
Leake (Northern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 170) regards 
it as simply the name of the pass, through which 
the waters of the lake Bolbe flow by means of a river 
into the Strymonic gulf; hut it appears to have been, 
also the name of a place in this pass. In later 
times at all events there was a town called Aulon, 
since it is mentioned as one of the Macedonian cities 
restored by Justinian. (i)e Aedtf. iv, 4.) 

3. A small place in Attica in the miuiiag district 
of Laurium. [Laurium.] 

4. (yalona\ a town on the coast of Illyricum 
between Apollonia and Oricum, a little south of the 
Aous, and on a deep bay. (Ptol iii. 13. § 3 j Tab, 
Peat.; Hierocl.) 

AULOH, a hill in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, 
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noticed by Horace for the excellence and abundance 
of its wine. Martial also speaks of it as producing 
excellent wine as well as wool, for wliich the whole 
neighbourhood of Tarentum was famous. (Hor. (7am. 
ii. 6. 18; Mart. xiii. 125.) Its site still retains its 
ancient celebrity in the fonnor respect ; it is now 
called Monte Jlielone (probably a corruption of riw- 
lone)., a sloping liJge on the sea shore about eight 
miles SE. of Tarentum. (Romaiiclli, vol. i. p. 295; 
Carducci, Relhie Tarantine^ p. 2G9.) [E. H. B.] 

AULON (JAvkdp : El-GIuir')^ the name given 
by the ancients to the great valley throiigli wiiidi 
the Jordan flows below" the Lake of Tiberias, and 
to its continuation quite aewsa the whole length of 
the Dead Sea, and for some distance beyond, it 
signifies a depressed tract of plain, usually between 
tw’O mountains, and corresponds with the Glidr of 
the Ai'abian writers. (Edrisi Jciubert, |!p. 337, 
338; Abulf. 2^ab. Sp'. *-pp. 8, 9; Schulten’s Inkx 
Vit Sahd, s. v. Ahjaurum.') According to Euse- 
bius its extreme limits are Mt. Libanus, and the 
Desert of Paran, in Arabia Petraea. Burkhardt 
(Tmv, p. 344) describes the course of the valley 
in the upper end, near Lake Tiberias, as ranning 
from H. by E. to S. by W., and as about two hours 
broad. The plain through which the river iiows is 
for the most pait barren, without trees or verdure; 
the cliffs and slopes of the river -uplands present a 
wild and cheerless aspect. Opi>osite to Jericho its 
general course is the same, but the deft which forms 
the valley widens, and the river flows through the 
broad plain which is called on the W. “ the Plain of 
Jericho,” on the E. “ the Plain of Muab.” Jose- 
phus speaks of the Jordan as flowing tlirough a 
desert (jg. /. iii. 10. § 7, iv. 8. § 2), and it preserves 
this character to the present day. The low bed of 
the river, the absence of inundation and of tributary 
streams, have combined to produce this result. The 
part of the valley which is S. of the Dead Sea has 
not yet been sufSciently explored. The whole of 
the valley of the Jordan may be considered as one 
of those long fissures which occur frequently lunong 
Hraestone mountains, and has given to Palestine its 
remarkable configuration. And it has been inferred 
that the phenomenon is referable to volcanic action, 
of which the country around exhibits frequent traces. 
(Bobinson, Palestine, vol. ii. pp. 215, 258, 305; 
Ym B^umer’s Palestina, p. 56 ; Eeland, PakiesL 
p- 364; Eosenmiiller, Bibl Alt vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 
146; Htter, Mrdku7ide TPesi Askn, vol xv. p. 481.) 

2, Jh Syria. [Coele Syria.] 

3. A town in Crete (Steph. 5 . s, «?.), probably 
the smne as the Episcopal See of Auloj>otamos. 
(Ootnelius, Greta Sacra, vol. i. p, 233.) According 
to Hoeck (Kreta, vol. i. p. 431) it is represented by 
a place called Aulon, S. of Retimo. [E. B. J.l 

AURANITIS. [Hauran.] 

AUEA'SIUS MONS (rh Avpdaiov opos: Jehel 
Auress'), a mountain of N. Africa, in the S, of 
Numidia, below the city of Lambesa. It forms tlie 
SB. extremity of the so-called Middle Atlas, w’liidi 
it connects with the main chain of the Great Atlas. 
[Atlas.] It divides the w^aters wdiich flow into 
the basin of the lake Tritonis (Melrir') from those 
which flow NE, into the basin of the Bagradas. 
(Procop. B. V. ii. 13, 19, Aedif, vi. 7.) It ap- 
pears to be the Audus Mons of Ptolemy (rh AvSop 
fyos, iv. 3. § 16), [P. s.] 

AUBEA CHERSONESUS x^PP^^n^ 

cros), in India extra Gangem, is supposed to corre- 
spond ^ the peninsula of Malacca. There is also 
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an Am’ea Eegio in tlmt part of tlie 

world. For partieiilars, see Ini>ia. [P, S.] 
AURELIANOBUM URBS or CIVITAa [Gjb- 

KABUM.] 

AURGI, a city of Hispania Baetica, mentioned in 
an inscription, Municipium Flavium Aubgita- 
NUM. (Muratori, p. J103, No. 6.) TJlcert supposes 
it to be Jaeu (vol. ii. pt. I. p. 370). [P. S.] 

AURINX, a city in the S. of Ilispania, not far 
from Munda (Liv. xxiv. 42); doubtless the same 
place as Oringis, on the conhiies of the Melesses, 
which Hasdrubal made his head quarters against 
Scipio, B. c. 207. It was at that time the most 
wealthy city of the district, and had a fertile terri- 
tory, and silver mines worked by the natives. (Liv, 
xxviii. 3.) Pliny mentions it, with a slight differ- 
ence of form, Oningis, among the oppidastipendiaria 
of the conventus Astigitanus. (Liv. iii. 1. s, 3.) 
Ukert places it between Monclom and Ximena de 
la Frontera (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 359). [P. S.) 

AUEUNCA, the capital or metropolis of the little 
mountain tribe of the Aunmci, in the more limited 
sense of that name [AuKuirci], was situated on one 
of the summits of the volcanic group of mountains, 
which rise above the plains of Campania, near 
Suessa and Teanum. Its name is found only in 
Festus (v. Ausonid), who tells us it was founded, 
by Auson, the son of Ulysses and Circe; hut Livy 
clearly alludes to its existence, though without men- 
tiouing the name. He tells us, that in b.o. 337, 
the Aurunci, being hard pressed by their neigh- 
bours the Sidicini, abandoned their cUi/, and took 
refuge at Suessa, which they fortified; and that 
their ancient dty was destroyed by the Sidicini. 
(Liv, viii. 15.) It was never rebuilt, and hence no 
subsequent notice of it is found ; but some vestiges 
of it have been discovered on the summit of a nar- 
row mountain ridge, now called La Serra^ or La 
Cortinella^ about 5 miles N. of Suessa, where 
there are some fragments of the ancient wadis, and 
massive substructions, probably those a temple. 
The hill on which it stood forms part of the outer 
edge, or eneircKng ridge of an ancient volcanic 
cniter, the highest point of which, called the Monte 
dl Sta Croce j attains an elevation of 3,200 feet 
above the sea; and the site of the ancient town must 
have been, like that of Alba Longa, a long and nar- 
row plateau on the summit of this ridge. It is to 
this elevated position that Virgil aJhides. (“ -De 
oollibns altis Aurunci misere patres,” Aen. vii. 
727.) For the description of the remains and site 
of the ancient city, see Abeken, Am, d. Inst. 
1839, p- 199 — 206, and Daubeny on Volcanoes, 
p. 175 — 178. Suessa was frequently distinguished 
by the epithet Auranca, and hence Juvenal (i. 20) 
terms Lucilius, who was a native of that city, 
“ Auruncae alumnns.” [E. H. B.] 

AURUXCI (AHpovyKoi), is the name given by 
Roman -writers to an ancient race or nation of Italy.. 
It appears certain that it was originally the appel- 
lation given by them to the people called Attsonbs 
by the Greeks: indeed, the two names are merely 
different forms of the same, with the change so com- 
mon in Latin of the s into the r. (Aunmci==Au- 
ranici=Auruni=:AiTsnni.) The identity of the 
two is distinctly asserted by Servius (ad Aen. vii. 
7-27), and clearly implied by Dion Cassius (Fr. 2), 
where he says, tliat the name of Ausorda was pro- 
perly applied only to the land of the Anruncans, 
between the Volscians and the Campanians. In like 
manner Festus (s, v. Amonia) makes the mythical 
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hero Auson the founder of the city of Auninca. 
Servius tenns the Aurunci one of the most ancient 
nations of Italy (ad Am. vii. 206) ; and they cer- 
tainly appear to have been at an early period much 
more powerful and widely spread than we subse- 
quently find them. But it does not appear that the 
name was ever employed by the Romans in the vague 
and extensive sense in which that of Ausones was 
used by the Greeks. [Ausones.] 

At a later period, in the fourth centuiy b. c., the 
two names of Aurunci and Ausones had assumed a 
distinct signification, and came to be applied to two 
petty nations, evidently mere subdivisions of the same 
great race, both dwelling on the frontiers of Latinm 
and Campania; the Ausones on the W. of the Liris, 
extending from thence to the mountains of the Vol- 
scians; the Anruncans, on the other hand, being 
confined to the detached group of volcanic mountains 
now called Aforafe diSta CrocSj or Mecca Monjina^ 
on the left bank of the Liris, together with the hills 
that slope from thence towards the sea. Their an- 
cient stronghold or metropolis, Aurunoa, was situ- 
ated near the summit of the mountain, while Suessa, 
which they subsequently made their capital, was on 
its south-western slope, commanding the fertile plains 
from thence to the sea. On the E. and S. they bor- 
dered closely on the Sidicini of Teanum and the 
people of Gales, who, according to Livy (viii. 16), 
were also of Ausoiiian race, but were politically dis- 
tinct from the Anruncans. Virgil evidently regairis 
these hills as the original abode of the Auruncan 
race (Aen. -vii. 727), and speaks of them as merely 
a petty people. But the first occasion on which 
they appear in Roman liistoiy exliibits them in a 
very difierent light, as a warlike and powerful nation, 
who had extended their conquests to the very bor- 
ders of Latium. 

Thus, in B.o 503, we find the Latin cities of 
Cora and Pometia “ revolting to the Aurunci,” and 
these powerful neighbours supporting them -with a 
latge army against the infant republic. (Liv. ii, 16, 
17.) And a few years later the Anruncans took 
up aims as allies of the Volscians, and advanced 
with their army as far as Aricia, where they fought 
a great battle with the Roman consul Servilius. 
(Id. ii. 26; Dionys. vi, 32.) On this occasion they 
are termed by Dionysius a warlike people of great 
strength and fierceness, who occupied the fairest 
plains of Campania ; so that it seems certain the 
name is here used as including the people to whom 
the name of Ausones (in its more limited sense) is 
afterwards applied. From this time the name of 
the Anruncans does not again occur till b. c. 344, 
when it is evident that Livy is speaking only of the 
petty people who inhabited the mountain of Mocca 
Monjina, who were defeated and reduced to sub- 
mission without difficulty. (Liv. vii. 28.) A few 
years later (b. c. 337) they were compelled by the 
attacks of their neighbours the Sidiemi, to apply for 
aid to Rome, and meanwhile abandoned their strong- • 
hold on the mountain and established themselves in 
their new city of Snessa. (Id. viii. 15.) No mention 
of their name is found in the subsequent -wars of the 
Romans in this part of Italy; and as in b.o. 313 a 
Roman colony was established at Suessa (Liv. ix. 
28), their national existence must have been thence- 
forth at an end. Their territory was subsequently 
included in Campania. [E. H. B.] 

AUSA (Auo-a), the chief city of the Ausetani, 
was called in the middle ages Ansona and Vicus 
Ausonensis, Vic de OsanCi whence its modem name 
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of Vique^ or Vick, It lies W. of GeronUy on a S. 
tribatary of the Ter, the ancient Alba. (Plin. iii. 3. 
s. 4; Ptol. ii. 6. § 70; Marca, IJisp^ ii. 22, p. 191.) 
There is a coin with the inscription Ausa ; but it 
is pr-obably spurious. (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 35 ; Monnet, 
vol. i. p. 29 ; Sostini, Lettere, vol. ix. praef., Hed. 
Isp. p. 104; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 426.) [P. S.] 

AUSARA (Ai^o-apa). 1. A city of the Sacha- 
litae on the south coast of Arabia (Ptol. vi. 7. § 11), 
in the modem district of Mohr ah: probably the 
capital of Pliny’s Ausaritae (vi. 28. s. 32), from 
which apparently a peculiar kind of incense enume- 
rated by him (xii. 25. s. 16) derived its name. 
Forster identifies it with Bas-al-Sair, {Geog. of 
Arabia^ vol. ii. pp. 177, 178.) 

2. Another town of the same name as the pre- 
ceding is enumerated among the inland cities of 
Arabia Felhc by Ptolemy (vi. 7. 30), and placed by 
him in long. 71®, 3at. 25® 30', which Forster finds 
in the modern town of Zarfa, in the Hedjaz. (Ibid, 
vol. ii. pp. 127, 130.) [G. W.] 

AUSCHFSAE {hbaxlcrai, Herod^ iv. 171; Ad- 
crx^'^^h Apollod. ap. Steph. B.; Adxfirai, Died. Sic. 
iii. 42; Avx^'rcn, Ptol. iv. 5. § 21; Ai/x^Tai, Nonn, 
JDionys. siii, 375), a Libyan people in Cyrenaica, 
W. of the Asbystae, extending S. of Barca as far 
W, as the Plesperides (aft. Berenice), on the coast 
of the Greater Syrtis. Ptolemy alone places them 
in Mannarica. 

There are some exceedingly interesting remains 
of forts, of an extremely ancient style of building, 
which are fully described by Biirth, who regards 
them as works of the Auschisae, and fortifies his 
opinion by the statement of Pliny (iv. 1), that it 
was the common custom of the Libyan tribes to 
build forts. (Beechey, Proceedings of the Expe- 
dition to explore the JSF. coast of Africa^ pp. 251, 
252; Barth, Wanderungen^ &c. p. 354.) [P.S.] 

AUSCI ((AiJcrKtot), also Auscenses, one of the 
nations of Aquitania w^ho submitted to Caesar’s 
legatus, P. Crassus, in b. c. 56. Strabo (p. 191) 
says that tliey had the Latinitas at the time when 
he wrote, Mela (iii. 2) calls the Ausci the most 
illustrious of the Aquitauian nations. Then* terri- 
tory was fertile. The position of the Ansci is de- 
termined by tliat of Auchj or Augusta Ausconim, 
tlieir chief town; and their territory may be repre- 
sented pretty nearly by the French department of 
Gers. [Augusta Ausoorum.] [G. L.] 

AUSENSES (’AucreTs), a Libyan people, in North 
Africa, dwelling about the lake Tritonis at the 
bottom of the Lesser Syrtis, next to the Maciilyes. 
The Machlyes were on tiie S. side of the lake, and 
the Ausenses on the N. (E. and W. respectively, 
according to the view of Herodotus), the river Triton 
being the boundary between them : the latter people, 
tlierefore, were in the S. of the district afterw’-ards 
called Byzacena. (Herod, iv. 180.) Herodotus 
makes them tlie last of the nomade peoples towards 
the W., their neighbours on that side, the Maxyes, 
being an agricultm*al people. (Herod, iv. 191 ; it is 
hardly necessary to notice Eennell’s allusion to, and 
obviously correct solution of, an inconsistency which 
the hypemritic may fancy between this passage and 
c. 186 ; Rennell, Geog.toBerod. vol. ii. p. 302.) “ The 
Machlyes,” says Plerodotus, “wear the hair on the 
back of the head, but the Ausenses on the front. 
The Ausenses celebrated a yearly festival of Athena, 
whom they claimed as their native goddess, in w'hich 
their virgins were divided into two parties, which 
Jblight each other with stones and clubs, and those : 
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who died of their wounds were esteemed not true 
virgins. The combat was preceded by a procession, 
in which the most beautiful of tlie virgins was deco- 
rated with a Corinthian helmet and a full suit of 
Grecian armour, and was drawn in a chariot round 
the lake.” (Comp. Mela, i. 7-.) Respecting the sup- 
psed connection of the locality with the worship of 
Athena, see Triton. 

The Ausenses are supposed by Paclio (^Voyage 
dans la MarmaHque^ &c.) to be the same people as 
the Ausurii, w'ho are mentioned by vSynesius as 
devastating Cyrenaica in the 6tli centurv. (Biiiir, 
adlhrod.lc.') [P. 8.] 

AUSEE or AUSAR (Afo-ap, Strah. : Serchio), 
a considei*abIe river of Etruria, rising in the Apn- 
nines on the borders of Liguria, and flowing near 
the city of Luca, is evidently the same with the 
modern Serehio^ though that river now flow’s into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea by a separate mouth, .seven 
miles N. of that of the Amo^ while all ancient 
writers represent the Auser as falling into the Ariuis. 
The city of Pisae wjis situated at the pint of their 
junction : and the confluence of the turn streams w’as 
said to give rise to a violent agitation of their waters. 
(Strab. V. p.222 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8 ; Butil. Itin, i. 566.) 
The Auser appars to have retained its ancient 
course till about the 12th century ; but the exact 
period of the change is unknown; the whole space 
between it and the Arnns, in the low’er prt of tiieir 
course, is so fiat and low that it is said that tlieir 
waters still communicate during greiit floods. A 
canal or ditch between the two streams still retained 
the name of Osari in the days of Cluverius. The 
modem name of Serchio is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of Auserculus, a form which is found in 
doemnents of the middle ages. (Cluver. Ital. p. 462; 
Mtilier, p. 213; Targiom-Tozzetti,Fiu^yi 

m Tosmna, vol. ii. p. 146-—i78.) [E. H. B.] 

AU'SEKE {Fessah ?), a river of Tripolitana, in 
Africa Propria, (Tab. Pent.) [ P. S.] 

AUSETA'NI (AvdTjraroi, Ptol. ii. 6. § 70), one 
of the small peoples in the extreme NE. of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, m Cata- 
lonia, Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4) places them (intus re- 
cedentes radlce Pyrenaei) W. of the Laletani 
and Indigetes, and E. of the Lacetani and 
Cerretani. Ptolemy Q, c.) places the Cerretani 
furthest to the E., and next to them the Ausetani. 
Their psition is fixed by that of their chief cities 
Ausa and Gerunda {Gerona')^ along the valley of 
tlie river Ter^ the ancient Alba. The great Roman 
road from Narbo in Gaul to TaiTaco passed tlmough 
their territory. Under the Roman empire they 
belonged to the conventus of Tarraco. Of their 
cities, Ausa and Gerunda had the jus Latinum 
(Plin. 1. c.) ; and Baecula (BaiKov\a^ Ptol, i. c. : 
Eth. Baeculoneiises, Plin.) w’as a civitas stipend 
diaria. Ptolemy also mentions Aquae Calidae 
("TSara beppd : prob, Baholas'), between Ausa 
and Gerunda: it seems not quite certain w’hether 
tins town is the same as that of the stipmdarii 
AqnkaMemes of Pliny Q, c.) 

The Ausetani are several times mentioned by 
Livy.: as conquered by Hannibal, at the beginning 
of the second Punic War (xxi. 23); reconquered by 
Scipio .(c. 61); taking part in the revolt of Indibilis, 
B. c. 205 (xxix. 2, et seq.), and tlie war of the 
Emporiae, b. c. 195 (xxxiv. 20: see also xxxix. 
56, and Caesar, B. C. i. 60.) [P. S.] 

AUSOBA, in Ireland, placed by Ptolemy (ii. 2. 

; §4)as tJie third river from the Boreum promon- 
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tonum [Bokeum], and as due north of the Sena. 
As it is rnoi'e certain that the Sena is the Shannm 
than that the northern promontory is Malin Head, 
the outlet of Loch Corrib in Galway Bay best suits 
the ^omewhat equiYocal condition of the river 
Aiisoba. [E. G, L.] 

AU'SONA, a city of Latium, in the more ex- 
tended sense of that term, but which, at an earlier 
perM, was one of the three cities possessed by the 
tribe of the Ausones. Its name would seem to imply 
tliat it was once their chief city or metropolis; but 
it is only once mentioned in history — during the se- 
cond Sainnite war, when the Aiisonians having re- 
%’olted from the Koraans, all their three cities were 
betrayed into the hands of the Eoman consuls, and 
tlieir inhabitants put to the sword without mercy. 
(Liv. ix. 25.) No subsequent notice is found of 
Ausona; but it is supposed to have been* situated on 
tlie banks of the little river still called Av>sente, 
which hows into the Liris, near its mouth. The 
below the modem village of Le Fratte, near 
the sources of this little stream, is still known as 
tlie Piano deW Ause7ite; and some remains of a 
Eoman town have been discovered here. (Romanelli, 
voL iii. p. 438.) [E. H. B.] 

AU'SONES (Aticrovey) is the name given by 
Greek writers to one of the ancient nations or races 
■that inhabited Central Italy. The usage of ancient 
writers in regard to all tliese national appellations is 
very vague and fluctuating, and perhaps in no in- 
stance more so than in the case of the Ausones or 
Ausonians. But notwithstanding this uncertainty, 
some points appear to be pretty clearly made out 
concerning them. 

1. The Ausonians were either identical with the 
Oi>icans or Oscans, or were at least a part of the 
same race and family. Aristotle expressly tells us 
(^Pol. vii. 10), that the part of Italy towards Tyrrhe- 
nia was inhabited by the Opicans, “ who •were called, 
both fonnerly and in his time, by the additional 
name of Ausones.” Antiochiis of Syi-acuse also 
said, that Campania was at first occupied by the 
Opicans, “who w^ere also called Ausonians.” 

ap. Strab. v. p. 242.) Polybius, on the contrary, 
a^jpears to have regarded the two nations as different, 
and spoke of Campania as inhabited by the Au- 
somaiis uTzdl’ Opicans; but this does not necessarily 
prove that they were really distinct, for we find in 
the same manner the Opicans and Oscans mentioned 
by some waiters as if they w^ere two diffex-ent nations 
(Strab. 1. c.), though there can be no doubt that 
these are merely forms of the same name. Heca- 
taeus also appears to have held the same view with 
Antiochiis, as he called Nola in Oampania “ a city 
of the Ausones” {cip. StepJi. B. a. v, N<5Aa). 

2. The Ausones of the Greeks were the same 
people who were termed Aurunci by the Boinans: 
the proofs of the original identity of the two have 
been already given under Aurunci. But at a later 
period the two appellations were distinguished and 
aiqxlied to two separate tribes or nations. 

3. The name of Ausones, in this restricted and 
later sense of the term, is confined to a petty nation 
on the borders of Latium and Campania. In one 
passage Livy speaks of Cales as their chief city; 
but a little later he tells us that they had three 
cities, Ausona, klintnrnae, and Vescia, ail of which: 
app-ar to have been situated in the plains bordering 
on the Liiis, not far from its mouth. (Liv. viii. 16, 
ix. 25.) At this period they wore ceriaiuly an in- 
considerable tribe, and were able to offer but little i 
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r^istance to tlie Eoman aims. Their city of Cales 
was captured, and soon after occupied by a Roman 
colony, B. c. 333; and though a few years after- 
wards the success of the Samnites at Lautulae in- 
duced them to take up anns again, their three 
remmning towms Tvere easily reduced by the Roman 
consuls, and their inhabitants put to the sword. On 
this occasion Livy tells us (ix. 25) that “ the Aii- 
sonlau nation was destroyed;” it is certain that its 
name does not again appear in history, and is only 
noticed by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9) among the extinct 
races which had formerly inhabited Latium. 

But however inconsiderable the Ausonians appear 
at this time, it is clear that at a much earlier period 
they were a powerful and widely extended nation. 
For although it is probable that the Greeks frequently 
applied the name with little regard to accuracy, and 
may have included races widdy diffei'ent under the 
common appellation of Ausonians, it is impossible to 
account for this vague and general use of the name, 
unless the people to whom it really belonged had 
formed an important part of the population of Cen- 
tral Italy, The precise relation in which they were 
considered as standing to the Opicans or Oscans it 
is impossible to determine, nor perhaps were the 
ideas of the Greeks themselves upon this point very 
clear and definite. The passages already cited prove 
that they were considered as occupying Campania 
and the western coast of Italy, on which account the 
Lower Sea (Mare Inferum, as it was tenned by the 
Romans), subsequently known as the Tyrrhenian, 
was in early ages commonly called by the Greeks 
the Aiisonian Sea.* (Strab. v. 233 ; Dionys. i. 11 ; 
Lycophr. Alex. 44; Apoll. Rhod. iv. 590.) Other- 
accounts, however, represent them as originally an 
inland people, dwelling in th% mountains about Bene- 
ventum. (Festus, s. v. Atisoma.) Scymnus Chius 
also speaks of them as occupying an inland region 
(Pme^, 228); and Strabo (p. 233) tells us that 
they had occupied the mountain tract above the 
Pontine marshes, where in Roman histoiy we meet 
only with Volscians. On the whole, it is probable 
that the name was applied with little discrimination 
to all the native races who, prior to the invasion of 
the Samnites, occupied Campania and the inland 
mountainous region aftenvards known as Samiiimn, 
and from thence came to be gradually applied to all 
the inhabitants of Central Italy. But they seem to 
have been regarded by the best authorities as dis- 
tinct from the Oenotrians, or Pelasgic races, which 
inhabited the southern parts of the peninsula (see 
Aristot. 1. c.) ; though other authors certainly con- 
founded them. Hellanicns according to Dionysius 
(i. 22) spoke of the A^^sow^tmsas crossing over into 
Sicily under their king Siculus, where the people 
meant are clearly the Siculi. Again, Strabo speaks (vi. 
p. 255) of Temesa as founded by the Ausones, where 
he must probably mean the Oenotrians, the only peo- 
ple whom WG know of as inhabiting these regions be- 
fore the arrival of the Greeks. The use of the name of 
Ausonia for the whole Italian peninsula was merely 
poetical, at least it is not found in any extant prose 
■WTiter; and Dionysius, who assures us it was used 
by the Greeks in veiy early times, associates it with 

* Pliny, on the contrary (iii. .5 s, 10, 10. s. 15), and, 
if we may trust Ins authority, Polybius also, applied 
the name of “ Ausonium Mare,” to the sea on the 
SE. of Italy, from Sicily to the lapygian Pro- 
montory, but this is certainly at variance with the 
customary usage of the term. 
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Hesperia and Saturnia, both of them obviously 
poetical appellations (i. 35). Lycophron, though 
he does not use the name of Ausonia, repeatedly 
applies the adjective Ausonian both to the country 
and people, apparently as equivalent to Italian; for 
he includes under the appellation, Arpi in Apulia, 
Agylla in Etruria, the neighbourhood of Cumae m 
Campania, and the bunks of the Crathis in Lncania. 
{Akx. 693, 615, 702, 922, 135.5.) Apollonius 
Khodius, a little later, seems to use the name of 
Amsonia (AveroAf}') precisely in the sense in which 
it is employed by Dionysius Periegetes and other 
Greek poets of later times — for the whole Italian 
peninsula. It was probably only adopted by the 
Alexandrian writers as a poetical equivalent for 
Italia, a name which is not found in any poets of 
that period. (Apoll. Khod. iv. 553, 660, &c,; Dion. 
Per. 36G, 383, Sec.) From them the name of Au- 
sonia was adopted by the Roman poets in the same 
sense (Virg. Aew. vii. 55, s. 54,&c.), and at a later 
period became not uncommon even in prose writers. 

Tlie etymology of the name of Ausones is nn- j 
certain ; but it seems not improbable that it is ori- 
ginally connected with the same root as Oscus or 
Opuius. (Biittmann. Lexil. vol. i. p. 68 ; Donaldson, 
Vari'oniauus^ pp, 3, 4.) [E. H. B.] 

AUSO'l^TfA. [Ausox.es.] 

AUSTERA'VIA or AUSTRA'HIA, the German 
name of an island in the Gennan Ocean (probably 
Ameland)^ signifying the sister island.” Tlie 
Romans called it Glessaria, because their soldiers are 
said to have fouiid amber (jghssuni or glass) there. 
(Fiin. II, K, iv. 27, xxxvii. 11. § 2.) [L. S.] 

AUTARIA'l'AE (Aurapidrat), described by 
Strabo (vii. p. 317) as, at one time, the most nu- 
merous and bravest of #lie Illyrians, appear to have 
bordered to the eastward upon the Agrianes and 
Bessi, to the south upon the Maedi and Dardani, 
and in the other directions upon the Ardiaei and 
Scordisci. (Leake.) We have only a few particu- 
lars respecting their history. Strabo relates Q, c.) 
that they were frequently engaged in hostilities with 
the Ardiaei re.specting some salt-works situated on 
the confines of both nations ; that they once subdued 
the Triballi; but were in their turn subjugated, 
first by the Scordisci, and subsequently by the Ro- 
mans, Wo also learn from Diodorus (xx. 19) that 
the Autariatae were likewise conquered by Audoleon, 
king of Paeonia, who transported 20,000 of them to 
Mount Orbelus. (Comp. Strab. vii. p. 315; Arrian, 
Anal, i. 5; Aelian, H. A. xvii. 41; Justin, xv. 2; 
Appifin, llhjr. 3; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. lii. 
pp. 463, 464.) 

AUTEI, an Arab tribe mentioned by Pliny on the 
road between Pelusium and Arsinoe. Tliey occur 
also in the neighbourhood of Berenice, in Foul Bay^ 
on the western coast of the Red Sea, at the NE. of 
Nubia. (Plin. vi. 29. s. 33.) [G. W.] 

AUTEKI, in Ireland, x->iiiced by Ptolemy (ii. 2. 

§ 5) as next to the Nagnatae. Name for name the 
Nagnatae are the peoxde of Connaught; but the 
Nagnatae of Ptolemy was a city. This was to the 
south of the Erd-iwi, * If this name be preserved in 
Loch Erne (as it probably is), the locality of the 
Auteri was in Mayo or Galway, [R. G. L.l 
AUTHETA'NI. [AusetaxVi.] 
AUTISSIODU'RUH. Julian marched from Au- 
gustodunum {Azbtun) to Tricassini or Tricasses 
{Troyes)., and on his way he went through Au- 
•tissiodumm, or Autosidorum, as it stands in the 
common texts of Ammiuiius (xvi. 2). This route 
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agrees with the Anton. Itin. and the Table, which 
place Autissiodorum on the road bet-wcen Augns- 
todunum and Tricasses. The place is therefore on 
the site of A?i£cerre, on the Yonne^ in the depart- 
ment of Tonne. Autissiodmiim belong'cd to the 
Senones. A sepulchral inscription dug up at xlux- 
eiTe contains “ civitatis Senonuiri, Tricassinorum, 
Meldorum, Pariornm, et civitatis Aeduoriim,” but 
it is difficult to see what conclusion can be derived 
from this. The name “ ci vitas Aiitesiodurum *’ is 
not found earlier than in the Notitia of the Gallic 
provinces. A patera found near Auxerre bears 
the ascription Beo ArroLLiNi ii. r. ii. sr. autks- 
SIODUBUM. (Waickenaer, Geog.j &e., vol. i. p. 
408.) [G. L.] 

AUTO'LOLES, or AUTOLOLAE (AuroAdAaf, 
Ptol, iv, 6. § 17; common reading AvroXdraL), a 
Gaetulian people on the W'. coast of Africa, in the 
“Libya Interior” of Ptolemy, both N. and S. of 
the Atlas, with a city Atitolala, or Autolalae (Auro- 
\dka, AvrokdKai), This city is one of Ptolemy’s 
points of astronomical observation, having the longest 
day 13| hrs., being distant 3| lirs W. of Alexaii- 
(Ireia, and having the sun vertical once a year, at the 
time of the winter solstice. (Ptol. iv. 6. § 24 ; viii. 
16. § 4.) Reichard takes it for the modern Aigu- 
lon, or Aquilon. {Klebie Geogr. Sckrlfien^ p. 506.) 
All WTiters, except Ptolemy, call the people Au- 
tololes. (Plin. v. 1 ; Solin. 24 ; Lucan. Phars. iv. 
677; Sil. Ital, iii. 306; Claudian. Laud. Stllich. 
L 356.) 

Ptolemy (iv. 6. § 33) mentions, in the Westenn 
Ocean, an Island called Autolala, or Junonis Insula 
(*'Hpas 7] Kol Avrokdka v^aos), as distinct from the 
Fortunatee group. Some take it for jMildeira, hut 
this is very uncertain. [Ik S. j 

AUTO'MALA (AvTdp,aAa, Strab. ii. p. 123; Av- 
rofidka]^, Ptol. iv. 4. § 3 ; AuTOjoaAafca, Stepb. B., 
Bill. Airo/xakaKlrrjS and Avroy^akaKeh ; Ahro- 
gdkat^ Diod. Sic. xx. 41), a border fortress of Cyre- 
naica, on the extreme W. frontier, at the very bottom 
of the Great Syrtis, E. of the Altars of the Ifiiilaeni; 
veiy probably the Anabucis of the Antemiue Itineraiy, 
25 M. P. E. of Banadedari (the Arae Philaenoriun, 
p. 65). Modem travellers have discovered no vestige 
of the place. It is mentioned by Diodorus, in con- 
nection with the difficult march of Oidiellas, to su|)- 
port Agathocles in the Carthaginian territory; and 
in its neighbourhood was a cave, said to have been 
the abode of the child-murdering queen Lanua. 
(Diod. if. c.) [P.S,] 

AUTRICUM(C%a7*^m), a to’wn of tlie Caniutes, 
a Celtic people. Their chief towns were Autricurn 
and Genabum. Antricnrn seems to derive its name 
from the Autura, or Eure^ though the name Autiira 
does not occur in any ancient writing; but the river 
is named Audura in the midclle-ago writings. Ava- 
ricum, Bourges, is a name formed in like manner 
from the river Avara. The position of Autricurn is 
determined by two routes in the Table, though the 
name is miswritten lilitricimi. The place afterwards 
took the name of Caniutes or Camutmn, whence the 
name Chartres. [G. L.] 

AUTREGONES {AvrpiyopeSj Ptol. ii. 6. §§ 7, 
53; Mela, iii. 1. § 10; l^iin. iii. 3. s. 4; Aurigonue, 
Flor. iv. 12. § 47; Autrigonae, Oros. iv. 21; pro- 
bably the ^AkkdrpLjat of Strabo, iii. p. 155), a people 
in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis, E, of the Can- 
tabii, between the sea and the sources of the Ibenis 
{Ebro\ in Biscaya,, Gui-puzcoa, and Alava. The 
little river Nerva {Nerclon) was in their territory, 
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and W. of its moiitli was tiro town of FMobriga, 
wliieli Ptolemy assigns to them, but Pliny to the 
Varduli. [Flaviobriga.] Pliny states that among 
tlieir ten cities none were of any consequence, except 
Tritium and Yikovesga. Ptolemy assigns to 
tliem the to\ras of Uxama Barca (Oy|a/xo BdpKa, 
prub. Osina : comp. Muratori, p. 1 095- 8), Segisa- 
in unculum (jZ^yicrafxoyKovKov, prob. S. Marm de 
Ribaredonda)^ Yirovesca (OvipoobecrKcC)^ Ante- 
quia (Ayre/covia), Deobriga (Aedipiya : Brinnos 
or Miranda de Ehro)^ Yendeleia (Ouej'JeAeza), and 
Saliunca {%atXihyK.a>^. The great road from Astu- 
rica to Caesaraugusta and the Pyrenees entered the 
land of the Autrigones, near Yirovesca, and from this 
place it branched out into three. The N. branch 
led to the W. pass of the Pyrenees, and on it the 
towns and distances were; Yirovesca, Vindeleia, 
11 M.P., Deobriga, 14 M.l\ {It Ant, p. 456.) 
The second road led to Caesaraugusta, and on it 
were : Yerovesca (sic in Segasamuncium (sic 
ill It,\ 1 1 M. P., Libia, 7 M. P* (prob, Leyvay^ 
Tritium, 18 M. P. {It, Ant, p. 394.) The third, 
further S., also led to Caesaraugusta, and on it 
were : Yirovesca, Atiliana, 30 M. P., Barbariana 
{Aramina')^ 32 M.P. {It.Ant AbQ,y Whether 
the Bursaoiies of Livy (Fr. xci.), the Bursaonenses 
of Pliny, the Bursavolenses of Hirtius (B. H. 22) 
belong to the Autrigones or the Berones is uncertain. 
(Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i, pp. 445, 446.) [P. S.] 

AUXACII, or AUZACXI hlONTES (rd Ad|aL 
firm, or AvQxKia Bprj), a part of the Altai range, SW. 
of the Annihi M. and NW. of the Asmiraei AT., 
hfiving its W. part in Scythia extra Iinaum, and its 
E. part in Serica. Ptolemy places the W. division 
between 149° long, and 49° lat. and 165° long, 
and 55° lat. These mountains contained the sources 
of the river Oechardes (prob. Selenya'), The district 
N- of them was called Auxacitis (or Auzacitis), 
with a city Auxacia (or Auzacia), which was one 
of Ptolemy’s positions of astronomical obseiwation, 
having -dts longest day about 1 SI' hours, and being 
distant from Alexandreia 5 hours 36 tnin. to the east 
(Ptol. vi. is: §§ 2, 3, 4; 16. §§ 2, 3, 4; viii. 24. 
§4; comp. Oxii M.) [P. S.] 

AU'XIMUM {AH^avpiov, Strab. A^^tp-ou, Procop.; 
Etk. Auximas, -atis; Osimoy^ a city of Picenum, 
situated on a lofty hill about 12 miles SW. of 
Ancona. It is first mentioned in b, c. 1 74, when the 
Eoman censors caused walls to be erected around it, 
and. its forum to he surrounded with a range of 
shops. (Liv, xli. 27.) From hence it would appear 
that it had then already received the Eoman fran- 
cdiise ; but it did not become a Roman colony till 
B. o. 157. (Yell. Fat. i. 15.) The great strength 
of its position seems to have soon rendered it a place 
of importance. During the wars between Sulla and 
Carbo,’ it was here that Pompey first made head 
against the officers of the latter (Plut. 6); 

and on the outbreak of the Civil War in b. C. 49, 
it was occupied by the partisans of I^ompey as one 
of the chief strongholds of Picenum, but the inha- 
bitants declared in favour of Caesar, and opened the 
gates to him. (Caes.P. C. i. 12 ; Lucan, ii. 466.) 
Under the Roman Empire it continued to be a dty 
of importance, and retained its colonial rank, as we 
learn from nuinerons inscriptions, though Pliny does 
not notice it as a colony. (Gruter, imer. p. 372. 4, 
445. 9, 446. 1, 465.4, &c. ; Orell. Imer. 3168,3899 ; 
Plin. iii. 13. s. 18; Sti*ab. v. p. 241 ; Itm. Ant. 
p.'312.) At a later period it rose to a still more 
distinguished position, and is distinctly called by 
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Procopius the chief city of Picenum, and the capital 
of the province. Hence it played an Important part 
in the wars of Belisarius against the Goths, and 
was not reduced by him till after a long siege, in 
which he himself very nearly lost his life. (Procop. 
B, a. ii. 10, 11, 16, 23—27, iii. 11, &c.) It re- 
mained afterwards for a long period subject to the 
Byzantine Empire, and was one of the five cities 
which constituted what was termed the Pentapolis 
under the Exarchate of Ravenna. The modem city 
of Osimo retains the same elevated site as the ancient 
one; it continued to be a considerable place through- 
out the middle ages, and still has a population of 
above 5000 inhabitants. Numerous inscriptions, 
statues, and other ancient relics, have been found 
there. [E. H. B.] 

AUXU'ME (Afi^ovpis, Av^ovp% Ptol. iv. 7. 
§ 25; ’^A^ovpts, Steph. Byz. s. v.yEth. ’A^ovphns, 
Perip. Mar. Eryth, p. 3; ’A^copirTjs^ Procop, 
B.Pers. i. 19), the modern Axum,ih.Q capital of 
Tigre, in Abyssinia, was the metropolis of a pro- 
vince, or kingdom of the same name (Regio Axiomi- 
tarum), and is described byStephanus B,(5.t?.)as’the 
chief town of the Aethiopes Auxumitae (Ptol. iv. 7. 
§ 29). Auxume stood in about lat. 14° 7' N. to 
the SE. of Meroe and E. of the river Astaboras or 
Tacazze. The modern city, Avhich corresponds in 
site to the ancient one, is described by 8alt “ as 
standing partly in and partly at the mouth of a 
nook, formed by two hills on the NW. end of an ex- 
tensive and fertile valley, which is w^atered by a 
small stream.” The kingdom of Auxume was at 
one time nearly co-extensive with the modern Abys- 
sinia, and comprised also a portion of the SW. coast 
of the Red Sea, and the tribes of the Sabaean and 
Homerite Arabs on the opposite shore. Its principal 
haven was Adiile {Arheeho)^ from which it was 
about 120 miles distant. Auxume and Adule were 
the chief centres of the trade with the interior of 
Africa in gold-dust, ivory, leather, hides, and aro- 
matics. (Nonnosus, ap.Photmm. n.3, p. 2, ed.Bek- 
ker.) The Auxumitae were originally a pure Aethio 
plan race, with little admixture from the neighbour- 
ing Arabians. In the decline of the kingdom the 
latter seem to have become the principal element in 
the Aiixumite population. The kingdom and its 
capital attained a high degree of prosperity after the 
decline of Meroe, in the first or second century of 
our era. As a city of inferior note, however, Auxume 
was known much earlier ; and is even supposed by 
some writers to have been founded by the exiled 
Egyptian war-caste, in the reign of Psammitichus 
B.c. 67 1 — 617 ; by others, as Heeren {Id^en ii. L p. 
431) to have been one of the numerous priest-colonies 
from Meroe. The Greek language was spoken at 
Auxume— a circumstance which adds to the proba- 
bility that the city did not begin to flourish until 
the Macedonian dynasty was established in Egypt, 
and Greek factors and colonists had generally pene- 
trated the Nile-Yalley. Indeed, a Greek inscrip- 
tion, which will be noticed presently, makes it not 
unlikely that, as regards the Hellenic element of 
its population, Auxume wal a colony of its haven 
Adule. 

That Anxnme was a city of great extent its ruins 
still attest. Travellers, however, vary considerably 
in their accounts of its vestiges ; and the more re- 
bent risitors of Axum seem to have found the 
fewest authentic remains. Combes and Tamisier, 
who visited it in 1836 (Voyage en Ahyssinie^ vol. i. 
p. 268.), for example, saw much less to describe 
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than Mr. Salt in 1813, or Lord Valentia in 1808. 

Its most interesting monnment is its obelisk. 

Originally there appear to have been 55 obelisks: 
of which 4 were of superior magnitude to the rest. 
One of the 4 is still erect. It is 60 feet in height, 
and is formed of a single block of granite. But it 
is not inscribed with hieroglyphics, and differs con- ; 
siderably from Egyptian and Aethiopian structures 
of that kind. For the Auxumite obelisk, although 
quadrilateral, has not a pyramidal summit, hut a 
finial shaped like a slipper or a patera; and on one 
of its faces is a deep hollow groove, surmounting a 
doorway, and running up the centre of the face from 
the lintel of tlie door to the vertex of the obelisk. 
It stands near a Daroo tree (Jicus sycaminus) of re- 
markable size, and of great age — the sole survivor 
possibly of a sacred grove, in which the other now 
prostrate obelisks were erected. Nothing is known 
of the date of these obelisks; but they are probably 
not anterior to the Christian era. 

The most interesting monument of Ausume is to 
be found near its principal church. Tliis is a square 
enclosiu*e, with a pillar at each of its angles, and a 
seat and footstool nearly ill its centre. The walls, 
pillars, .and seat are all of granite. The enclosure 
was, according to a local tradition, the coronation 
chamber, and the seat the throne of the ancient 
Auxurnite kings. Bruce affirms, but more recent 
tiuvellers deny, that there Is upn tliis footstool and 
seat an inscription in Greek characters. The real 
Auxurnite inscription, however, appears, from Mr. 
Salt’s narrative, to be found upon another footstool 
without the enclosure, and about 30 yards apart 
from it. A Greek inscription was seen at Auxuwie 
by the Portuguese missionaries in the 17 th cen- 
tury. ^Tellez, Hist, of ^ethiopia^ vol. i. eh. 22.) 

The iuscription on the latter footstool is bilingual 
— Greek and Cushite, or Aethiopian — one set of 
chameters was probably intended for the native 
Auxuraites, the other for their Greek rulers or colo- 
nists. Mr. Salt considers them as contemporary and 
identical in meaning. He was unable to transcribe 
much of the Aethiopic, which is in small letters; 
but he copied the Greek inscription, wliich is in 
rude characters. 

By comparing the Auxurnite inscription with the 
hlarmor Adulitanuin [Adule], we find that they 
both relate to the same dynasty of kings, and that 
the latter is the more ancient of the two. From 
each it appears that the Auxurnite and Adulitan 
monarchs claimed a descent from Ares, and that 
while the Adulitan king conquered various neigh- 
bouring tribes — Troglodytes, Homerites, Sabaeans, 
&c. — the Auxurnite king is simply stated to have 
mled over them. We may accordingly infer that 
Adule was at first the more powerful state of the 
two, and that Auxnme derived its prosperity from 
its commercial emporium on the Bed Sea. 

About A. D. 356 Athanasius of Alexandreia was 
expelled from his see by the Arians, and his suc- 
cessor Gregory insisted upon his right to re-conse- 
crate all the bishops in his diocese. The Byzantine 
emperor Constantius Nicephorus accordingly ad- 
dressed a rescript to the kings of Auxume, ordering 
them to send forthwith the Auxumitan bishop Fru- : 
mentius for re-consecration to Alexandreia. This j 
rescidpt has been transmitted to us by Athanasius 
in the “ Apologif which he addressed to Constan- 
tius shortly after his expulsion. (Athaims, Op&ra^ 
vol. i. pt. i. p. 315, ed. Bciied.) 

From the address of the rescript we learn that 
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two equal and contemporary monarchs, Aeizanas and 
Sazanas, reigned at that time in Auxume. These 
names are, probably, like that of the Parthian Su- 
renas, not so much personal as official appellations. 
Now, the above-mentioned Greek inscription records 
the name and acts of Aizanas, king of tlie Auxu- 
mites, Homerites, &c., and moreover menlions his 
royal brothers Siiizanas and Adeplias. The rescript 
and the inscription, tlierefore, relate to the same pr- 
son.s and the same period. There is, indeed, some 
little difficulty respecting the religion of the Auxu- 
mite monarchs at this epoch. The city W£is a 
Ghiistian see, since Fruineiitius was its bishop, and 
Christianity had been preached in Abyssiniti at least 
as early as a, d. 330. Two supjtositions, therefore, 
are before us; (1) tliat Aeizanas and Siizanns were 
Christians,, but retained on public monuments the 
old pagan formularies, as most familiar to their sub- 
jects; or (2) they were tolerant princes, and pro- 
tected, witiiout themselves embmeing, the new faith. 
Cosmas, the Indian voyager, who coiiipx'ied lii.s work 
on Christian To])ography in the sixth century a. d., 
mentions another Auxurnite king, wdiom he names 
Elesbaan, and who was contemporary with the em- 
peror Justinian, i.e. A. B. 527 — 565. (Nonnosus, 
ap. Phot. p. 2, ed. Bekker) Here we seem to find 
the Arabic prefix A1 or El; and in the “ Bwk of 
Axum or Abyssinian Chronicles,” a copy of which 
was brought to this country by Mr. Bruce, several of 
the Auxurnite kings have a similar prefix to their 
names. If the names be wholly or partially Arabic, 
the circumstance affords an additional proof of the 
gradual influx of the Arabs into Aetiiiopia, which 
we have already noticed. The subject of the Auxu- 
inite inscription is discussed by Buttmann (1/z/s. 

I der AUerthmiswissemchaft, vol. ii. p. 575, where 
; all the authorities are given). Vopisciis, in his ac- 
I count of the emperor Aurelian’s triumph in A. d. 274 
I (^Aurelian, 33), enumerates Axornitae among the 
I captives who preceded his chariot. These "were 
probably merchants who were resident in I^almyi*a 
at the time of its capture; and if so, they afford an 
! additional proof of the commercial enterprise of their 
countiymen. The Byzantine historians spedc of tlie 
Auxumites as Indians, but by that term they imply 
not an ethnical but a physiological distinction — the 
dark colour of the Aethiopian race. (Bruce, Traveh, 
vol. i. p. 476, seq., vol. ii. p. 527, vol. iii. p. 128, 

I seq,; Valentia, Travels^ P-87, seq. 180; Salt, Tra- 
I vels in Ahyssmia^ p. 510; Combe and Tamisier, 

I Voyage en Ahyssinie^ vol. i. p. 268; Bitter, Erd- 
I hamle^ vol. i. p. 222; Maimert, Get>graph, d. Alien. 
X. 1, p. 122, seq.) [W. B. D.] 

AUZA {It, Ant, p. 30), AUZEA (Tac, Ann. 
iv. 25), AUZIA (Ae^ia, Ftul. iv. 2. § 31, viilg, 
h^^Lva: CoLONiA Auziensis, Inscr.), an important 
inland city of Mauretania Caesariensis, on the high 
road from Caesarea to Sitifi, stood in a small desert 
plain, at the N. foot of the Jehel Deira (Garaphi 
M.), and near the sources of the river A do as (pro- 
bably the ancient Aubus). A tradition, quoted by 
Josephus from Menander, ascribes its foundation to 
Ithobalus, king of Tyre, the contemporary of Ahab, 
king of Israel. (Antig. Jud. viii. 7. s, 13. § 2 : 

ovros fKTtore Aff^av tV cV Ai€v'p.) Its 

position exposed it greatly to the attacks of the bar- 
barians. In the reign of Tiberius, when it was the 
scene of Dolabella’s victory over Taetarinas, and the 
latter chieftain’s death (a.d. 24), it is described by 
Tacitus (1. c.) as a half-destroyed fort, which had 
been biu-nt by the Numidians, shut in by vast forests 
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on all sides ; but its subsequent state, as a flourish- 
ing colony, is attested by extant inscriptions, one of 
wiiicli records the defeat and death of a rebel Moorish 
oliieftain, Faruxcs, "vvlio had led his cavalry into the 
city’s territory, by the praefect Q. Gargilius, This 
inscription concludes with the date viii. kal. feb. 
PR. ccxxi., which Orelli explains as the 221st year 
from the establishment of the province of Numidia 
by Julias Caesar, in b.c. 46; this wmuld bring the 
date of the inscription to a.». 176, in the reign of 
M. Antoninus. The place is mentioned again in the 
war of Theodosius against Firmus, a.b. 373, under 
the various names, in the corrupted text of Ammianus 
Slareellinus (xxix. 5), of municipmm or castdlmn 
Addcme^ Audlense^ and Duodieme; and D’Avdzac 
refers the inscription just mentioned to the period of 
this war, identifying the Faraxes of the inscription 
with the Fericius of Ammianus. (^Afriqtie Ancie7me, 
pp. 233, 234.) 

The site of Auzia is marked by the nxins called 
by tiie Arabs Sow'-el-Rezlan (Sour Guzlmt, Shaw), 
S. of the modern Hamza, wdiicli has been constructed 
almost entirely of the ruins of tlie ancient city. 
Among these ruins are the inscriptions copied by ' 
Sliaw, and referred to above. Remarking on tlie 
accuracy of the brief description given by Tacitus, 
Shaw says, “Auzia hath been built upon a small 
plat of level ground, every way surroimdcd with such 
an unpleasant mixture of naked rocks, and barren 
forests, that I, don’t remember to have met with a 
more melancholy situation.” (Shaw, Travels, vol. i. 
pp, 80, foil, pp. 37 — 40, 2d ed.: Orelli, Inscr. No. 
529 ; Fellissier, Exploration Scientrfique de VAl- 
gerie, vol. vi. p. 352.) [F. S.] 

AUZAGIA, &e. [AuxLicn Moxtes.] 

AVANTIOI, an Inalpine people, whom the em- 
peror Galba included within the limits of Gallia 
Narbonensis (Plin. iii. 4). Pliny mentions Dink 
(l)igne) as the capital of the Avantici and Bodion- 
tici, and thus enables us to determine the position of 
the Avantici in a general way. Eigne is in the de- 
partment of Basses Alpes, on the B/eimrae, a branch 
of the Durance. A place named Amnqon seems to 
represent the name Aventici; but D’Anvilie thinks 
that its position does not correspond to the probable 
position of the Avantici. [G. L.] 

AVARES (Avari, A§dp€L?,A§dpoi). It is far 
easier to give the ethnological relations and the 
conquests of this important population than to fix 
its exact original locality; though this by a certain 
amount of not illegitimate speculation, may be 
approximated. It is the Byzantine WTiters who 
chiefly mention the Avars, and that in a manner 
to show not only that they were members of the 
great Turanian stock, but also to suggest the doc- 
trine that the still more flimous Huns were in the 
same category. Different chiefs of the Avars are 
frequently mentioned, and the usual title is 
yams, Cacamis, Gaganm, Chaganus or Caganns. 
This is the title Khan, as in Zengis-A7^£i7^, in its 
nncontracted form, and its application is a sure sign 
that the population which used it was either Turk or 
Mongol. Their connection with the Hnns is as clear. 
Theophylact writes (vii. 8) that “ when Justinian 
held the Empire, there settled in Europe a portion 
of the ancient tribes of the Var (phap), and Chun 
(Xowvi)^ w'ho named themselves Avars, and gloried 
in calling their chief Khagan (Xaydms).'^ Again, 
Paulus Diaconus states, that “ Avares primum 
Ihmi, pt>stea de regis proprii nomine At’am ap- 
pellati sunt” (i. 27). The importance of this 


passage will be considered in the sequel. It is the 
Avars w^ho, flying before the Turks, seek the alliance 
of Justinian, and whom the Turks, in demanding 
their surrender, call Var-chonites (Ovapxxyirai), 
a form which has reasonably passed for a compound 
of Var and Hun. Plven if we object to this cri- 
ticism, by supposing the original designation to have 
been Var-chun (or some similar form) and the con- 
nection with the Huns to have been a mere inference 
from the similarity of name, on the part of tlie 
writers, who spoke of the Var and Chun, the affinity 
between the two populations must have been con- 
siderable; otherwise, the identification 'would have 
been absurd. The name Pseudavari (^evdaiapot) in 
Theophylact (\di. 8) creates a difficulty; since we are 
hot told in what manner they differed from the 
Yet even these fidse Avars are especially stated to 
have been Var and Chun. Jornandes, too (De 
Rehus Getic. ^%) speaks of a tract on tlie Danube 
called Hun-i-var; the same combination, with its 
elements transposed. Still there are some difficulties 
of detail arising from the fact of Theophylact him- 
self separating the Huns from Chun; and also a 
nation called Savirs (:Sa§e!poi) from the Avars 
(A€dpoi)', and these are difficulties which no one 
but a good Turkish philologist is likely to entirely 
set aside. 

The notice of the Avars by Prisens, is to the 
effect that between the 3 'ears 461 and 465 they 
were distressed by heavy fogs arising from the 
Ocean, and by vast flocks of vultures which raven- . 
ously fed upon them (i. e. the Avars), that they 
forced them upon tlie Savwi, '9\'ho ■were thus forced 
upon the Saraguri, Urogi, and Onoguri (all popu- 
lations known to be Turk), who, in their turn, 
w’ere compelled to seek theUlliance of the Byzantine 
Romans, This is but an instance of the tendency, 
so common with historians, to account for ail 
national, movements, by the assumption of some 
pressure from without, which they then strive to 
trace to its remotest origin. The name Avar is the 
only undoubted historical part about it. It is in 
A. D. 558, that they came in contact with the 
Alans, requested them to make them known to the 
Romans, and flying before the Turks. As the 
Alan country was in the present Government of 
Caucasus, this is the first, unexceptionable Avar 
locality ; and even here they are strangers. More 
or less supported by the Romans, and retained 
against the Slavonians of the Danube, the Avai-s 
spread over Thrace and Bulgaria, and effected a 
permanent seltlcment in Hungary, and an empire as 
'well. From IJungary, Dalmatia and Croatia are- 
overrun; as are Thuringia, Franconia, and even 
parts of Gaul. 

After a series of political relations with the 
Gepidae and Lombards, the power grows and de- 
clines, is materially broken by the Carlovingian 
kings, and finally destroyed by the Slavoinans of 
Moravia. The valley of the Erlav, however, and 
feeder of the Danube, was called te7'’ra Ava7'07'7.im, 
as late, at least, as the lOth^centnry. 

The Avars throw light upon populations other 
than the Huns. They add to the list of facts which 
favour tlie notion of the Herodotean Scythae 
(Scoloti) having belonged to the Turk stock. The 
Scoloti deduced their origin from Targitaus (Herod, 
iv. 5); and Ta7'gitiiis was rtp rS>v ABdpeer (p^Kqi 
dv^p TreptSAeTTos (Theophan. i. 6). In truth, he 
was Turh, or the Eponyonus to the Turk stock in 
general, and the whole Herodotean legend about 
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him and liis sons is^ current amongst tlie KIiergMz 

at the present day. 

But, a not illegitimate, speculation may cany us 
further still. Avar was a native name, and it was de- 
duced from a king so called (Paul. Diacon. ut supr.). 
This means that there was such an epunymus as 
Avar ; just as the statement that the Greeks called 
themselves Hellenes from their king Hellen, would 
imply an eponymus of that name. Like Hellen, the 
Avar was a mythological rather than a real person- 
age, Hence, it is suggested that the fabulous Aharis 
of the Hyperborei (Herod, iv, 36) who was carried 
r-ound the world on an arrow, -without eating food, 
may have been the eponymus of the Avars. Name 
for name, the words coincide; and no locality, as 
the original area of the Avars, would suit better 
than tliat of the Herodotean Hyperborei. A district 
on or to the east of the Tobol would satisfy the 
conditions required for the locality of the Hyper- 
boreans and the belief in Abans. This hypothesis 
infers the existence of a population from the exist- 
ence of a personal name, — that personal name being 
assumed to be an eponymus. If this be legitimate 
the Avars, without being exactly the ancient Hj’^r- 
boreans, were that portion of them more especially 
connected with the name of Aharis. [E. G. L.] 

AVARICUM (Bourges), the chief town of the 
Bituriges, a Celtic people (Cacs, B. G. vii. 13, 15), 
on the Avara, Evre, a branch of the Cher, which 
falls into the Loire. Caesar describes it as the 
finest city in almost all Gallia, and as nearly sur- 
rounded by a river and a marsh, with only one ap- 
proach to it, and that very narrow. The modem 
town is situated at the junction of the Auron and 
the Evre^ and each of these rivers receives other 
streams in or near the to*^n. The wall of Avaricum 
is particularly described by Caesar (vii. 23), It 
was built, like all the Gallic town walls, of long 
beams of timber, placed at intervals of two feet; the 
beams, which were 40 feet long, being so placed 
that their ends were on the outside. The spaces 
between were filled up with earth, but in front on 
the outside with large stones. The beams were 
fastened together on the inner side. On these beams 
others were placed, and the intervals were filled up 
in like manner; and so on, till the wall liad the re- 
quisite height. Caesar besieged Avaricum (j;. c. 
52) during the rising of tlte Galli under Yercin- 
getorix. The jdace was taken by assault, and the 
Roman soldiers spared neither old men, women, nor 
children. Out of 40,000 persons, only 800 escaped 
the sword, and made their -vvaj to the camp of Ver- 
cingetorix, who was in the neighbourhood. Under 
the division of Augustus, the torni was included in 
Aquitania, and it finally took the name of Bituriges 
or Bitiuigae, -which seems to have become Biorgas 
in the middle ages, and finally Bourges, now the 
capital of the department of Cher. The position of 
Avaricum is determined by the Itineraries, from 
Augustonemetum, Clermont^ to Avaricum; from 
Caesaroduuum, Tours, to Avaricum, and other 
routes. [G. L.] 

AYA'EUM PE. (AJjapov tifcpov, Ptol. ii. 6. § 1), 
a promontory on the W. coast of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, between the rivers Avus and Naebis, pro- 
bably near Giros. [P, S.] 

AYEIA (’Aow«: Etk Aveias, -atis), a city of the 
Vestini, placed by the Tabula Peutiugeriiina on the 
road from Priferimm to Alba Fueensis. Its name 
is also found in Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 59) among the 
cities of the Vestini, but is not meiUioiied by Pliny, 
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thoagh we learn from inscriptions that it must hare 
been a manicipal town <tf some importance. There 
is Httle doubt that we should read ^-Avciae” for 
“ Avellae” in Silius Italicus (viii. 519) where he 
enumerates it among the towns of the Vestini, and 
celebrates the excellence of its pastures- AVe learn 
from the Liber Coloniarum (p. 22S, -wliore the cor- 
rection of “ Aveias ager ” for ‘‘ \Tios ’■ adniiis of no 
doubt) that its territory -was portioned out in tlie 
same manner as that of Amiterniun, but was not 
made a colony, and retained, as we learn from an 
inscription, the subordinate rank of a Fraefectura. 
The site of Aveia h;is been a subject of much dis- 
pute, but Giovenazzi, a local antiquarian, who has 
investigated the matter '\vith great care, places it 
mar Fossa, a village about six miles S. ot‘ Aqni la, 
wdiere there are said to be considerable remains of 
an ancient city, as well as a church of Sta Balhina, 
connected by ecclesiastical records with the ancient 
Aveia. The ruins at Civita di Bagm, suppose*d by 
Holstenius to be those of Aveia, are ascribed by this 
author to Furconiurn. (Giovenazzi, Leila Ckta 
d Aveia nei Vestini, Eoma 1773, 4to,; Holsten. 
Not. in Cluver. p. 139 ; Eomanelii, vol. iii. p. 257 
—263 ; Orell. Inscr. 106.) [E, H. B.] 

AVE'NIO (Kvevicov, Strab. p. 185 : Eih. Avenni- 
ens, A.v^viiavi]<jios, kveviccvirris •. Avigno.i), a town 
of Gallia Narbonensis, at the junction of the l)ru- 
entia, Durance, and the Rhoncs. It was in the terri- 
tory of the Cavares ; and Pliny and hlela (ii. 5) call 
it Avenio Cavarum. Pliny (iii. 4) enumerates it 
among the “ oppida Latina,” that is, the to-wns which 
had the LatiniUis, of Gallia Narbonensis. Ptohnoj 
calls it a colonia. Stepjhanus ($. v. hlsviciciv) calls 
it ** a city of Massaha,” fnm which it seems that 
there is some authority for supposing it to be a 
Greek foundation, or to have come under the do- 
minion of the Greeks of Marseille. Besides the 
resembl.ance of the ancient and nnxlcm names, the 
site of Avignon is determined by the Itin. route 
from Arelate to Vienna and Lugdunum, wliich 
passed through Avenio. [G. L.] 
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AVENTICUM {Avenches), the chief city of the 
Helvetii. (Tac. Hist. i. GS.) It is not mentioned 
by Caesar. About Trajan’s time, or shortly after, 
it became a Roman colony with the name Pia Fiavia 
Constans Emerita. It seems to have hem originally 
the capiml of the Tigurini [Tigubini], one of tlie 
four Helvetic pagi. Its position is determined 1)Y 
inscriptions and the Roman roads -which meet there. 
Ptolemy places it in the territory of the So«-|nani, 
from -which we may conclude that part of the Ilei- 
vetii wmre. then attached to the Sequani. In the 
time of Ammianus (xv. 11) Aventiciim was a de- 
serted place, but its former importance -was shown 
by its ruins, i'here are still remains of an amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct, and part of the wall at Avenches, 
or Wiffiisburg, as the Germans call it, in the present 
canton of Wiuidt or Pays de Vaud, klany objects of 
antiquity have been found at Ave7ichs. Yg' L 1 
AVEENUS LACUS or AVERNI Lx\CUS 
{’'AopvvsXlppTi: Lago d'Averno), a small lake in 
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Campania, between Cumae and the GuH of Baiae. 
It occapies the crater of an extinct volcano, the 
steep sides of which rising precipitously around it, 
and covered in ancient times with dark and shaggy 
woods, gave it a strikingly gloomy character^ and it 
was probably this circumstance, associated with the 
sulpjlmreoiis and mephitic exhalations so common in 
the neighbourhood, that led the Greeks to fix upon 
it as the entrance to the infernal regions, and the 
scene of Ulysses’ visit to tlie shades. How early 
this mythical legend became attached to tiie lake 
we know not, but probably soon after the settlement 
of the Greeks at Cumae, Ephorus, however, is the 
earliest writer whom w>’e find cited as adopting it. 
(ap. Sfmb, r. p. 244.) It was commonly reported 
that the pestiferous vapoims arising from the lake 
were so strong that no living thing could approach 
its banks, and even birds W'ere suffocated by them 
as they flew across it. Hence its Greek name 
"^Aopms "was commonly supposed to be derived from 
a and ^pvis. This is probably a mere etymological 
frincy : but it is not improbable that there was some 
foundation for the fact, though it is treated as merely 
fabulous by Strabo and other writers. Similar effects 
from mephitic exhalations are still observed in the 
valley of Amsanctus and other localities, and it must 
be observed that Virgil, who describes the pheno- 
menon in some detail, represents the noxious vapours 
as issuing from a cavern or fissure in the rocks 
adjoining the lake, not from the lake itself; and 
constantly uses the expression “Avema loca” or 
“Averna,” as does Imcretius also, in speaking of 
the same locality. But while the lake itself was 
closely surrounded wuth dense woods, these would so 
much prevent the circulation of the air, that the 
wdiole of the atmosphere might be rendered pesti- 
lential, though in a less degree. In the time of 
Strabo the woods had been cut down; but the vol- 
canic exhalations seem to have already ceased alto- 
gether. (Strab, v. pp. 244, 245 ; Pseud. Aristot. 
de Mir ah. 102; Antig. Caryst. 167; l>iod. iv. 22; 
Virg. Aen. hi. 442, vi. 201, 237—242 ; Lucr, vi. 
739 — 749; Sil. Ital. xii. 121 ; Honius, i, p. 14 ; 
Danbeny (J7i Volcanoes^ p. 199.) 

The lake itself was of nearly circular foim, about 
a mile and a half in cii’cumference, though Diodorus 
reckons it only 5 stadia ; and like most volcanic I 
lakes, of great depth, so that it w^as believed to be ■ 
unfathomable. (Lycophron. Al&c. 704; Diod. c.; | 
Pseud. Arist. h e. ; Lucan, ii. 665.) It seems to 
have had no natural outlet ; hut Agrippa opened a 
communication between its waters and those of the 
Lucrine Lake, so as to render the Lake Avernus 
itself accessible to sliips ; and though this w'ork did 
not continue long in a complete state, there appears 
to have ahvays remained some outlet from the inner 
lake to the Gulf of Baiae. (Strab. Z. c.; Cassiod. 
Var. ix. 6. For further particulars concerning 
tlie work of Agrippa see Lucrinus Lacus.) At a 
snbseciuent period Nero conceived the extravagant 
project of constructing a canal, navigable for ships 
from the Tiber to the Lake Avernus, and from 
thence into the Gulf of Baiae ; and it appears that 
the works -were actually commenced in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Avernus. (Suet. Ner. 31 ; Phn. 
xiv. G. s. 8; Tac. xv. 42.) There existed 
from very early times an oracle or sanctuary on the 
banks of the lake, connected with the sources of 
mephitic vapours; and this ^vas asserted by many 
writo's to be the spot wdiere Ulysses held conference 
with the shades of the departed. It was pretended 
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i3iat the Cimmerians of Homer wore no others than 
the ancient inhabitants of the banks of the lake, and 
Ms assertion that they never saw the light of the 
sun, was explained as referring to their dwelling in 
subterranean abodes and caverns hollowed in the 
rocks. (Ephorus op. 1. c. ; Lycophr. 695 ; 

Max, Tyr. Diss. xiv. 2 ; Sil. Ital. xii. 130.) The soft- 
ness of the volcanic tufo of which, the surrounding 
hills are composed, rendered them well adapted for 
this purpose; and after the whole neighbouihood 
had been occupied by the Romans, Cocceius carried 
the road from the lake to Cnmae, through a long 
grotto or tunnel. (Strab. v. p. 245.) A similar 
excavation, still extant on the S. side of the lake, is 
now commonly known as the Gh'otta della Sibilla; 
it has no outlet, and was probably never hnislied. 
Those writers who placed here the Cimmerians of 
Homer, represented them as having been subse- 
quently destroyed (Ephorus, Z. c.; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9) ; 
but the oracle continued down to a much later 
period; and the lake itself was regarded as sacred 
to Proserpine or Hecate, to whom sacrifices were 
frequently offered on the spot. It was under pre- 
tence of celebrating these sacred rites that Hannibal 
in B.c. 214 visited the Lake Avernus at the head of 
his army; but his real object, according to Livy, was 
to make an attempt upon the neighbouring town of 
Puteoli. (Liv. xxiv. 12, 13; Sil. Ital. xii. 106 — 160.) 

There exist on the SE. side of the lake the pic- 
tinresque ruins of a large octagonal vaulted edifice, 
built of brick, in the style of the best Roman works; 
this has been called by some writers the temple of 
Proserpine; but it is more probable that it was em- 
ployed for thermal purposes. [E. H. B.] 

AVIO'NES, a tribe in the north of Germany, 
dwelling probably in Schleswig, on the river Am’e, 
a tributary of the Jdyder^ or in the duchy of Lauen- 
burg. (Tacit. Germ. 40.) They are believed to be 
the same people as the Chabiones or Caviones. 
(Mamert. Geneihl Max. Aug. 7, Pamgyr. Comt. 
6.) [L.S.3 

AVIUM PR. [Taprobane.] 

AVRAVANNUS. [Abrauaxnus.] 

AVUS (Ptol, ii. 6. § 1 : Aljov Trorapov €K§oXai')j 
or A VO (Mela, hi. 1. § 8), a small river on the 
W. coast of Hispania Tarraeonensis, N. of the Durius 
and S. of the Naebis, in the territory of the Gallaeci 
Bracarii; now called the iZZo dAye [E* 

AXATI, aft. prob. OLAURA (Lora')., a iriimi- 
cipiura of Hispania Baetica. (Iiiscr. ap. Grater, 
p. 1065, No. 2; Morales, pp.22, 99; Flurc/-, ^8. 
vol. ix. p. 62.) [P. S .3 

AXELODU'NUM, the 16th station, perlmeam, 
valli of the Notitiay under the charge of the Cokoi's 
pidma Jlisjjanomm. This cohort is mentioned in an 
inscription found at Elletiborough in Cumberland, 
i Place for place, Burgh mi the Sands is Axellodnmim. 

' Name name, Hexham suits better; as the -eZrnay 
have been a diminutive foim (as in Mosella) and 
the ■’dunum is an element of composition. Horsley 
prefers Bw'gli (Book i. c. 7). The evidence, also, 
of there having been a station of Burgh is complete 
! (c. 9). [R. G. L.3 

A'XIA (’A^m), a small town of Etraria, mentioned 
by Cicero (pro Caec. 7), who calls it a “ castelliiin,” 
and describes it as situated “ in agro Tarquiniensi.” 
It is probably the same of which tlie name is found in 
Stephanus of Byzantium (s. r. ’A|i'a), who tells us 
only that it was “ a city of Italy.” Its site may be fi.xed 
with much probability at a place still called Cast cl 
d^ A sso or CasteUaccio, about six miles W. of IT- 
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terho, Tlie ancient town appears to have occupied 
the angle formed by two small streams named, the 
Rio Sacco and Arclone, flowing through deep vallies 
or ravines with precipitous escarpments on each side. 
Some slight fragments of the ancient walls are all 
that remain on the site of the town ; but the opposite 
or N. bank of the valley of the Arcione was evi- 
dently in ancient times the Necropolis of the town, 
and presents a remarkable assemblage of sepulchres.. 
These Jire not merely subterranean chambers cut out 
of the rock, but present regular architectural fa9ades, 
with hold cornices and mouldings in relief, all hewn, 
out of the soft tufo rock of which the escarpments of 
the cliffs are composed. They vary in height from 
12 to 30 feet, but have all a remarkable resemblance 
in their architectural character, and occupy a con- 
siderable extent of cliff in a regular range like a 
street, extending also some distance up a lateral 
ravine which opens into the principal valley. Many 
of these tombs have inscriptions over them in Etrus- 
can characters, most of which consist of, or at least 
contain, the customary formula ECA5T0INE2A. 
Since the first discovery of these monuments in 1808 
by Professor Orioli of Bologna, they have attracted 
much attention, more perhaps than they really de- 
serve. Their architecture is thought to have a strong 
resemblance to the Egyptian, but it is still more 
closely connected with the Doric Greek, of which in- 
deed the whole Tuscan architecture was merely a 
modification. Nor is there any reason to assign them 
a very remote antiquity ; Orioli is probably correct in 
referring them to the fourth or fifth century of Rome. 
They certainly however seem to prove that Axia 
must have been a place of more consideration in the 
fliourishing times of Etrm*ia, than it was in the days 
of Cicero; though it could never have been more 
than a small town, and w^as probably always a de- 
pendency of Tarquinii, as its name never occurs in 
history. The remains at Castel d'Asso have been 
described in detail by Orioli {Dei Sepolcmli Edijki 
delV Etruria Media^ 1826, inserted in Iiighirami, 
Jifon, Etruschi, vol. iv. ; and a second time in the 
Anmli deW Jmtltuto di Corr. Arclieot 1833, 
p. 18 — 56), and again by Dennis ^c. of 

Etruria^ vol. i. p. 229 — 242.) [E. H. B.] 

AXPACES (‘A^id/C9?y : TeliguT)^ a river of fciar- 
matia Europaea, E. of the Tyras {Dniester), flowing, 
according to Ptolemy, right through Sannatia, a 
little above Dacia, as far as the Garpatlii M. On its 
banks w^ere the people called Axiacae. (Mela, ii.- 1. 
§ 7; Plin. iv. 12. s. 25; Ftol. iii. 5. § 18, 10. 
§ 14; comp. Pasiaces.) [P. S.] 

AXIMA {Ai$7ne), a town of the Ceiitrones, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, who are an Alpine people. In 
the Table it is placed, but under the name Axuna, 
between Bergintrum {St llamdce) and Darantasia 
{Moutiers en Tarentaise)^ on the road over the pass 
of the Alpis Graia or Petit St Bernard. The po- 
sition is thus determined to he tliat of Alsme. The 
Antonine Itin, omits Axiina, but makes the distance 
xviii. between Bergintrum and Darantasia, the same 
distance that is given in the Table. It is said that 
Uiscriptioas have been found at A isnie with the name 
Forum Olaudii ; yet Forum Claudii is a different place, 
though in the country of the Centrones. [G. L.] 
AXENIUM. [UxAMA.] 

AXIO'FOLIS or AXIUPOLIS {'k^ioiiroXisi 
BassoveC), a town of Lower Moesia, situated on the 
river Axius, w'hich flowed into the Danube near its 
southernmost mouth, which is now stopped up, aiid 
the Limes Trajani. (Ptol. iii. 10. § 11.) [L. S.] 
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(fAlios, ’A^io'v), the principal river of 
Macedonia, and tlie eastern boundary of the king- 
dom before the reign of Philip, rises in Mt. Scar- 
dus between Dardania and Dalmatia, a little KW, 
of Seupi. It flows ill a south-easterly direction 
through Macedonia, and, after receiving the Erigon 
and Astycus and passing by Pella, falls into the 
Thermaic gulf. The Lydias also now flows into the 
Axius, but in the time of Herodotus (vii. 127) the 
former river joined the Haliacraoii. The Axius Las 
frequently changed its course. In earlier rimes it 
flowed into the sea between Clialastra and Tiiessa- 
lonica. (Strab. vii, p. 330.) lu the midtile ages 
it w'as called Bardariiim {Bap^apwr, Anna Coinn. i. 
p. 18, Pans.), whence its modern name of Vardhdn. 
The principal bridge across the Axius was near 
Pella (Liv. xliv. 43); this bridge is probably iden- 
tical with the Mutatio Gephyiia in the I tin. 
HUrosoL (p.605, Wess.). The Axius is a deep and 
rapid river in winter, and is nearly two miles in 
breadth before reaching the sea; but it can be 
crossed by several fords both in the hwver and upper 
parts of its course. (Clark, Travels, vol. iii. p. 334 ; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 258, 289, 437, 
469; Tafel, Thessahnica, pp. 69, scq. 287, seq.) 

AXON, a river of Caria, mentioned hy Pliny (v. 
28), with Calynda: “ flmnen Axon, oppidum Ca- 
lynda.” We may, perhaps, infer that Calynda was 
on or near the Axon. Leake places the Axun im- 
mediately west of the gulf of Glaueus. [G. L.] 

A'XONA (Ame), a branch of the Isara {Oise). 
The Oise joins the Seine below Paris. Caesar en- 
camped on the Axona in the second year (b. c. 57) 
of his Gallic campaign {B. G* ii. 5). Dion Cassius 
(xxxix. 2) writes the name Afj^owyos. Ausonius 
{Mosel. V. 461) names it “Axona praeceps,’' an 
epithet which is not appropriate. 

The Axona, according to Caesar, was in “ extremis 
Remorum flnibus,” and the direction of his move- 
ments shows that this river was at or near their 
northern boundary. [G. L.] 

AXUENNA, A place of this name appears in 
the Antonine Itin. on the road from Durocortiiruni 
{Reims) through Vei'dua, to Divodurum {Metz). It 
may have been a place on the Axona ( i is7ie), but 
the site cannot be fixed. 

Another Axuenna is mentioned in the Table, and 
it seems to be the same place that occurs in the An- 
tonine Itin. under the corrupt name Muenna. It is 
on the road from Reims to Bagaciim {Bavag); and 
the distance from Reims is marked x. in both tlic.-^e 
routes. This determination is supposed to fix tlie 
site of this Axuenna at the passage of the Aisne, 
between Neufchdtel and Avavx. (D’Anville, No- 
tice, 8ic.) [G. L,] 

AXUME. [Auxume.] 

AXUS (A|<li'; Axiis), a city of Crete (Herod, 
iv. 154), which is identified with*'Oa|os (Steph. B. 
$. V.), situated on a river (“ rapidum Cretae vc- 
niemus Oaxon,” Virg. Eel 1G6), which, according 
to Vibius Sequester {Flam. p. 15), gave its name 
to Axus. According to the CyrcnaWi traditions, 
the Theraean Battus, their founder, was the son of 
a damsel named Phronime, the daughter of Jrtoar- 
chus, king of this city (Herod. 1. c.). Mr. Pashlev 
{Travels, vol. i. p. 143, foil.) discovered the ancieiit 
city in the modem village of Aanis, near hit. Ida. 
The river of Axus flows past the village. L’emains 
belonging to the so-called Cyclo})ean or Pdasgic walls 
were found, and in the church a piece of white 
; marble with a sepulchral inscription in the ancient 
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Doric Greek of the ishiiid. On another inscriptioa 
was a decree of a “ common assembly of the Cre- 
tans,” an instance of tlie well known Syncretism, as 
it was called. The coins of Axus present types of 
Zeus and Apollo, as might be expected in a city 
situated on the slopes of Mt. Ida, and the foundation 
of which was, by one of the legends, ascribed to a 
son of Apollo. The situation answers to one of the 
etymologies of the name: it was called Axus because 
the place is precipitous, that word being used by 
the Cretans in the same sense that the other Greeks 
assigned to dy^oy, a crag. (Hoeck, Kreta^ vol. i. 
p.397.) [E.B.J.] 



A'XYLUS, a woodless tract in Asia Minor, 
“ northward of the region of lakes and plains, through 
wliich leads the road from Afionm Karaliissdr to 
Kdnia and Erkle, a diy and naked region, which 
extends as far as the Sangarius and Halys.” (Leake, 
Asia Minot', p. 65.) Livy (xxxviii. 18) describes 
the Axylus as entirely destitute of wood; the in- 
habitants used dried cow-dung for fuel. Pococke, 
who traversed part of the country, speaks of the 
people as being much distressed for fuel, and com- 
monly using cow-diuig. He might have found the 
same thing done in some parts of England. (Com- 
pare Hamilton, vol. i. pp. 448, 468, as to the Axy- 
lus,) The Roman consul Manlius mai'ched through 
tlie Axylus to invade Galatia. Pari of this wood- 
less region was included in Phrygia, and part in Ga- 
latia and Lycaonia. The high plateaus nmlh of 
Konia siAErhle are the mountain-plains (oporriSia), 
as Strabo (p. 568) teims them, of the Lycaonians, 
cold, treeless and waterless, but well adapted for 
sheep-feeding. [G. L,J 

AZA, a town of Armenia, mentioned by Pliny 
(vi. 10). According to the Anton. Itinerary it was : 
26 M. P. from Satala; it is conjectured to be the 
same place as the Hassis of the Peutinger Tables, 
winch is distant from Satala 25 M. P. [E. B. J.] 
A'ZALI ('A(a\oi), a tribe in Upper Pamionia, 
from w'hicli, perhaps, the modern to\%’n of Ozal, 
dexives its name. (Ptol. ii. 14. § 2 ; Plin. //. iV. 

iii. 28.) [L. S.] 

AZA'NES (ACar/^s). It is stated by Arundell 
(As£a Minor, vol. ii. p, 140) that, on a coin of 
Tliemisonimn in Phrygia, is a river-god, with the 
name of A^-anes, “ evidence of some river being at or 
near Theniisoniiim.” The site of Themisonium does 
not appear to be quite certain; and nothing more 
seems to be known of the river Azanes, though the 
conclusion from the coin, that there was a iriver of 
that name, can hardly be doubted. [G. L.} 

AZA'NES. [Arcadia,] 

AZA'HI QkCavoi : FAh, \AQavi'T7\s), as the name 
appears in Strabo (xx 576), and Stephanus (s. v. 
A^ap'oi) The name on coins and inscriptions is 
hl^avoi, and also in Herodian, the grammarian, as 
quoted by Stephanus. Azani is a city of Phry^a 
Epictetus. The district, whicli was called Azanitis, 
contained tiie sources of the river Rhyndacus. 

This place, which is historically unknown, contains 
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very extensive rains, which were first visited in 1824 
by the Eai'l of Ashbnrnham (ArundeH’sAlsiailfmor, 
yol. ii. p. 347) ; it bad been incorrectly stated 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 14) that the 
ruins were discovered by Dr. Hall. They have since 
been visited by several other travellers. The remains 
are at a place called Tchavdour-Hissar, on the 
left bank of the Rhyndacus. There are two Roman 
bridges with elliptical arches over the Rhyndacus; 
or three according to Fellows. {Plan, p. 141.) On 
the left bank of the Rhyndacus, on a slight eminence, 
is a beautiful Ionic temple, “ one of the most perfect 
now existing in Asia Minor.” (Hamilton, Researches, 
^c., vol, i. X). 101.) Eighteen columns and one side 
and end of the cella are standing. There are also 
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the colossal foundations of another temple; and some 
.remains of a third. The theatre is situated near 
half a mile from the temple; and there is a stadium 
which “ extends north and south in a direct line of 
prolongation from tlie theatre, with which it is 
immediately connected, although at a lower level. 
Some of the marble seats, both in the stadium and 
in the theatre, are well preser\'ed, and of highly 
finished workmanship.” (Hamilton.) There is a 
view of the temple of Azani in Fellows’ Asia Minor 
(pp. 137, 141). “ There are many fronts of tombs 
sculptured as doors with panels and devices, having 
inscriptions.” (Fellows, who has given a drawing 
I of one of these doors.) Among the coins which 
Hamilton procured at this place, and in the sur- 
rounding country, there were coins of Augustus, 
Claudius, Faustina, and other imperial personages. 
Some also were autonomous, the legends being 
Arjfios, 'lepa BovXtj, or ^lepacrvPKXTjTos hi^avurcav, 
or KiQavir(jov. Several inscriptions from Azani 
have been copied by Fellow's (p. 142, &c.), and by 
Hamilton (Appendix, 8 — 20). None of the in- 

scriptions are of early date, and probably all of them 
belong to the Roman period. One of these recoiris 
“the great, both benefactor and saviour and founder 
■ of the city, Cl. Stratoniens,” who is entitled consul 
(ffTTaroj^); and the monument was erected by his 
native city. This Stratoniens, we may infer from 
the name Claudius, was a native, w'ho had obtained 
the Roman citizenship. The memorial was erected 
in the second praetorship (to )8 crrparTjyovpTos) of 
CL Apollinarius. Another inscription contains the 
usual formula, ^ BovAt? kui S Atjjuos, In the interior 
of the cella of the temple there are four long in- 
scriptions, one in well formed Graek characters, 
another in inferior Greek characters, and two in badly 
cut Roman, characters. There are also inscriptions’ 
on the outside of the cella. It appears from one 
inscription that the temx)le, which is now standing, 
was dedicated to Zeus. 
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The plan given hy Fellows shows the positions of, 
the several buildings, which altogether must have 
produced a very fine effect. There are no traces of 
any city walls. [G* 
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AZA'NIA, a city belonging to Massilia, according 
to Stepbanus (s. ’Afctz'ia), quoting Philo. ^ The 
place is only mentioned in this passage, which is 
worth notice, as adding to the list of IMassaliot towns 
in the south of France. Walckenaer &c., 

vol. I.p. 280) conjectures that it maybe &.tAzillaret^ 
milt Azilk^ in the department oi Aude^ but this 
is merely a guess, founded on a resemblance of 
names. * [0. L.] 

AZA'lSriA ’Afavfa, Ptol. iv. 7. § 28; Peripl. 
Mar. Eryth. pp. 10, 11, seq.), the modem coast of 
Ajan^ was another name for the maritime region of 
eastern Africa called Barbaria, which extended from 
the promontory of Aromata, lat. 11*^ N., to that of 
Ehaptum, lat. S. Ptolemy distinguishes between 
Azania and Barbaria, defining tlie former as the in- 
terior, and the latter as the coast of the region which ^ 
bore these names. Azania was inhabited by a I'ace 
of Aethiopians, who were engaged principally in 
catching and taming wild elephants, or in supplying 
the markets of the Red Sea co£ist with hides and 
ivory. At the southern limit of this undefined and 
scarcely known region was the river Pihaptus, and 
the haven Bhaptum (Ptol. iv. 9), which derived 
their name from tlie Aethiopes Rhapsii. The Mare 
Azanium, another name for the Sinus Barbaricus 
(^^ap§apiK6s koKttos, Ptol. iv. 7. § 28), skirted this I 
whole region. [W. B. D.] 

AZANUS. [India.] 

AZARA (’'A^apa), mentioned by Strabo (xi, p. 
527) in his Account of Amenia as situated on the 
Araxes; some read rh Zdpa: probably like other 
words occuning in that countiy, the name v^ras spelt 
indifferently. Groskurd (note ad 1. c.) is inclined 
to think it was a temple dedicated to the goddess 
Zaretis, or the Perso-Aimenian Artemis. (Comp. 
Hesych. s. v . ; Selden, de Diis Syriis Synt. ii. 
c. 15.) ^ fE. B. X] 

AZEIfAH, a city of the tribe of Judah. (Josh. 
XV. 35.) It was situated in that part which was 
called Sephela (rendered by the LXX. we- 
rh vreSiOJ^, and rd raTreiva), which, according 
to Eusebius and St. Jerome, embraced all the coun- 
try about Eleutheropolis, to the north and west. 
(Reland, Falaest, p. 187.) A village of this name 
existed in their day between Eleutheroplisand.Aelia 
(Ib. p. 603) ; and the site of Shocoh, with which it 
is joined in 1 Sam. xvii, 1, is still preserved in the 
small ruined village of Shweikeh, in the south-east 
of Judaea, where the hill country declines towards 
the Plain of the Plnlistines. (Robinson, Bib. Res. 
vol. ii. pp. 343, 349.) [G. W.] 

AZE'kiA. [Attica, p. 331, a.] 

AZE'TIUM (^ACw'^yoi : Azetini), a town of 
Apulia, the name of whicli does not occur in any 
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ancient author, under this form, but its correctness 
^ is proved by its coins, which have typs copied from 
those of Tarentum and the legend at full AZH- 
TINXIN. These coins, once erroneously assigned to 
Azenia in Attica, are found only in the southern 
part of Apulia, and hence it is probable that the 
“Ehetium” of the Tab. Peufc., a name certainly 
corrupt, ought to be read Azetium. If this con- 
jecture be admitted Azetium may be placed at Ru- 
tiyliam^ a small town about 12 miles SE. of Bari, 
where the coins in question have been frequently 
discovered. The Aegetini of Iriiny (iii. 11. s. 16) 
though placed by him among the “ Calahromm 
Mediterranei^’ in all probability belong to the same 
place, and this may be the Roman form of the name. 
(Millingen. Num. de Vltalie, p. 147.) [E. H. B.] 
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AZIEIS, or AZILIS CAOpis, ^ACiMs, Herod., 
Steph. B., Callim.; ‘'A^ipor, Charax, ap. Steph. B.; 

or ''A0/XIS Kc6/j.r}, Ptol. ii. 5. § 2; Bih. 
'A0Air7is, Steph, B.), a district, and, according to 
the later writers, a town, or village, on the coast of 
Marmarica, on the E. frontier of Cyi-enaica, in H. 
Africa, opposite the island of Platea. Herodulus 
tells us that it was colonized by Battus and his fol- 
lowers two years after their first settlement in Platea, 
B. c. 638. He describes it as surrounded on both 
sides by the most beautiful slopes, wi.h a river 
flowing through it, a description agreeing, according 
to Pacho, with* the valley of the river Temmif^h, 
which flows into the Gulf of Bomba^ opposite to the 
island of Bomba (the ancient Platea). In a second 
passage, Herodotus mentions it as adjacent to the 
port of IMenelaus, and at the commencement of the 
district where silplnum grows. (Herod, iv. 157, 159 ; 
Callim. in Apoll. 89 ; Pacho, Voyage de la 3Iarma- 
rique, &c. pp. 53,86.) It appears to be the same place 
as the Portus Azarins (d ’Afdptos Xlpw') of Syne- 
sius (c, 4 ; Thrige, Res Cyrenens. p. 72). [P. S.] 

AZIRIS (’A(ipfr, Ptol. V. 7. § 2), a towm of Ar- 
menia Minor, which, if we identify with Arsingan^ 
or Arzindjan, as JIannert (Geogr. vol. vi. pt. 2. p. 
308) does, must be placed to the W. of the Eu- 
phrates. Abulfeda (Tab. Syr, p. 18) fixes this 
place on the road between Sivas and Arzru7iu Ac- 
cording to the Armenian chroniclers it was famrnis 
for the worship of the goddess Anahid, and was 
decorated with many temples by Tigrancs II. After 
the establishment of Christianity it remained an 
important place, but jittained its highest distinction 
under the Mussulman princes of the Seljuk dynasty. 
(St. Martin, Mem. sur VArmenie, vol, i. p. 71; 
Forbiger, vol. ii. p. 312; Ritter, Erdlcimde^ vol, x. 
p. 270.) [E. B. J.] 

_ AZrZIS, or AHTHIS (Tab. Pent.), AIXI (Pris- 
cian. vi. p. 682, ed. Putsch), a town of Dacia, on 
the high road from Viminacium to Tiviscum, pro- 
, bably the AiQiais of Ptolemy (iii. 8. § 9). It seems 
to be TasTcora on the Temes. [P. S.] 

AZO'RUS (‘'A^wposr, ^A^capioy, Ptol. iii. 13. § 42 : 
Eth. *A^a)pir7}s'), a town in Perrliaebia in Thessaly. 
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situated at the foot of Mount Olympus. Azonis, 
■with the two neighboming towns of Pjthfum and 
Doliche, foi-med a Tripolis. (Liv. xlii. 53, xlir. 2 .) 
There was also a town of the name of Azorus in 
Pelagonia in Macedonia. (Strab. vii. p, 327 ;*Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 319, 342.) 

AZO'TUS Q'A^wros: Eth. ’A^wri05),the Ashdod 
of Scripture, a city assigned to the tnbe of Judah 
in tlie division of the Promised Land (Josh. xv. 47), 
but occupied by the Philistines, and reckoned as one 
cf their five principal cities, where was the chief 
seat of the w'orship of Dagon. (1 Sam. i. 1 — 7.) 
It is celebrated by Herodotus as having stood a 
siege of 29 years from Psamraetichus, king of Egypt 
(about B. G. 630), the longest of any city he was 
acquainted with (ii. 157). It was taken by the 
Assyrians under Tartan, the general of King Senna- 
cherib (b. c. 7 1 3 ; Is. XX. 1 ), It was taken by J udas 
Maccabaeus (1 3facc. ix. 50), and by his brother 
Jonathan (x. 77); restored by Gabiili us (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 5. § 3), and given by Augustus to Salome 
(xvii. 13. § 5). The ancient geographical and his- 
torical notices place it between mdJamnia, 

south of the latter, near the coast, but not actually on 
the sea shore. Its site is clearly identified by the 
modern vilhige of Esdud, situated on a grassy hill, 
surrounded by wood. No ruins have been discovered 
there. (Irby and Mangles, pp. 179 — 182; and, 
Kichardson, as cited in Eobiiisoii’s Bib. Ees. vol. ii. 
p. 368 ; Beland, pp. 606 — 609.) [G. W.] 


B. 

BAALBEK. [Heliopolis.] 

BAAL- GAD, in the northern extremity of the 
Holy Land, “ in the valley of Lebanon, under Mount 
Hermon.” (Josh.xi. 17, xii. 7, xiii. .5.) [G. W.] 
BAAL-MEON, a city of the tribe of Eeuben 
(Numb, xxxii. 38 ; 1 Chron. v. 8 ), afterwards occu- 
pied by the Moabites. (Ezeh. xxv. 9.) It is men- 
tioned by St. Jerome as a large village in his time, 
and is placed by him and Eusebius nine miles 
distant from Heshbon, and near Bare (Baara). 
(Reland, Palaest. pp. 48 7 , 6 1 1 .) Burckhardt iden- 
tifies it with hlyoun, f of an hour SE. of the ruins 
of Heshbon (Travels, p. 385); but this would not 
be more than 2 or 3 miles, which is too short an in- 
terval. Yet the name (written by Irby and Mangles 
“ Maynl p. 464), and the neighbouring hot springs 
(see St. Jerome, 1. c.), seem to identify it with the 
Scripture site. It stands on a considerable eminence, 
ill a fertile plain. [G. W.] 

BAAL-SHALISHA (2 Kings, iv. 42), a town, it 
would seem, of the district of Shalisha (1 Sam. ix. 
4), called by Eusebius and St. Jerome Beth-sa- 
lisa, is placed by them 15 miles north of Diospolia 
(Lydda), in the Thammitic district. (Reland, p. 
611.) [G.W.] 

BAAL-TAMAR, a toum of the tribe of Benjamin, 
in the vicinity of Gibeah. {Judges, xx. 33.) It ; 
existed in the time of Eusebius under the name of 
Bctli-amar. (Reland, p. 611.) [G.W.} 

BABBA (Bd§a, Ftol. iv. 1 . § 14; Ba€ai: Eih. 
BaSaios, Steph. B.), a colony in Mauretania Tiiigi- 
tana, founded by Augustus, 40 M. P. from Lixus. 
Its full name is given by Pliny in the form Babha ! 
Julia Campestris (v. 1). Its coins, ivhich are 
numerous, from Augustus downwards, have the in-, 
scriptions Col. I. B., i. e. Colonia Julia Babbensis, or 
COL. G. I. B. or C. 0. 1. B., i. e. Colonia Campestris 
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(E vol. iv. p. 153.) Its 
site seems quite uncertain. Some place it at AV 
which appears too far east; others at Bani 
Teude, in a beautiful plain on the river Guarga (a 
tributary of the where ancient ruins are still 

visible. (Leo African us, ap. Mannert, vol. x. pt. 2 , 
p. 489.) Possibly the true position may be at Baba 
Kelam.'E. of Ksar-el-Kebir. [P. S.] 

BABJRA'NTIUM (BaSpdunor : EtJi. Ba€pdvrio$')^ 
a place in the neighbourhood of Chios, mentioned by 
Polybius in his sixteenth book, as quoted by Ste- 
phanus, s. v. BaBpdvTiov, It may be the same 
place as Babras. [G. L.] 

BABEAS (Bd^pasx Eih. Ba€pdvrtos), a small 
place in Aeolis nem* Chios. (Steph. B. s. v. Bd- 
epm.) [G. L.] 

BABYLLE'NII (BaivWrji'ioi, Ptol. iv. 7. § 29), 
the name of a tribe which belonged to the hybrid 
population of the Eegio Troglodytica, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. They were seated between 
the easternmost boundary of the island Meroe and 
the Sinus Adulitanu.s. [W. B. D,] 

BA'BYLON in later times called also 

Babylonia (Justin, i. 2 5 Solin. c.37 : Eth. BaivKdvios, 
Ta,ve\y Ba§uk(av€vs,{em. Ba§yAajj/ls),the chief-town of 
Babylonia, and the seat of empire of the Babylonio- 
Chaldaean kingdom. It extended along both, sides 
of the Euphrates, which ran through the middle of it, 
and, according to the uniform consent of antiquity, 
was, at the height of its glory, of immense size. There 
seems good reason for supposing that it occupied the 
site, or was at least in the immediate vicinity, of 
Babel, which is mentioned in Genesis (x. 10) as the 
beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, and in Genesis (xi. 
1 — 9) as the scene of the confusion of tongues: its 
name is a Graecized foim of the Hebrew Babel 
There is, however, no evidence that it was at an 
early period a place of importance, or, like Ninus 
(Nineveh), the imperial seat of a long line of kings. 
The name of Babel is said to be derived from the 
circumstance of its having been the place of this 
confusion of tongues (Gen. xi. 9); another and per- 
haps more natural derivation would give it the 
meaning of the gate or court of Bel, or Belus, the 
Zeus of that country. A tradition of this event has 
been preserved in Berossus, who says tliat a tower 
was erected in the place where Babylon now stands, 
but that the winds assisted the gods in overthrowing 
it. He adds that the ruins still exist at Babylosi, 
that the gods introduced a diversity of tongues 
among men, and that the place where the tower was 
built is called Babylon on account of the confusion 
of tongues ; for confusion is by the Hebrews called 
Babel. (Beross. ap. Enseb. Praep. Evang. ix. ; Syn- 
celL Chron. 44 ; Euseb. Chron. 13.) A tradition of 
the diversity of tongues and its cause is preserved also 
in a fragment of Histiaeus (ap. Joseph. Ant. i. 4), 
and in Alex. Polyhist. (ap. Syne. 44, and Joseph. 
Ani. i. 4). Eupolemus also (ap. Euseb. Praep. 
Evang. ix.) attributes the foundation of Babylon to 
; those who escaped from the Deluge, and mentions 
the tower and its overthrow. He adds that Abra- 
ham lived in a city of Babylonia called Camarina, 
or by some XJrie [i.e. Ur], which is interpreted to 
mean a city of the Chaldaeans. 

Of Babel or Babylon, believing them, as we do, to 
represent one and the same place, we have no subse- 
quent notice in the Bible till the reign of Hoshea, 
about B.G. 730 (2 Kings, xvii. 24), when the people 
of Samaria were carried away captive. It seems 
probable that during this long period Babylon was 
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a place of little consequence, and that the gr^t 
rating city was the Assyrian capital Ninos. ; ^ 
late as the time of Hezekiah (b.c. 728 — -700) it is 
dear that Babylon was dependent on the j^sy- 
rian Empire, though Merodacli-Baladan is mentioned 
in Isaiah (xxxix. 1) as, at that time, king or ruler 
in that city ; for Polyhistor (^op. Eitseh, Arm. Chron, 
42) states that after the reign of the brother of Sen- 
nacherib, Aoises ruled; and that, after Acis^ had 
reigned thirty days, lie was slain by Meroflach-Bala- 
danus, who held the government, but was in his turn 
slain and succeeded by Elibus. Folyhistor adds that, 
in the third year of the reign of Elibus, Sennacherib 
came up and conejnered the Babylonians, took their 
king prisoner away into Assyria, and made his own 
son Asardaniis king in his place. Abydenus (ap. 
Emeb. ibid. p. 53) states the same tiling, adding that 
he built Tarsus after the plan of Babylon. The fi’ag- 
incnfs preserved of Berossus, who lived in the age of 
Alexander the Great, and who testifies to the exist- 
ence of written documents at Babylon which were 
preserved with great care, supply some names, though 
we have no means of ascertaining how far they maybe 
depended on. The commencement of the narrative of 
Berossus is a marvellous and fabulous account of the 
first origin of Babylonia. In it he speaks of Belns, 
wlioiaheiuterprets to mean Zeus, and states that some 
of the most remarkable objects which he has noticed 
were delineated in the temple of that god at Babylon, 
(See Castor, ap, Euseh, Arm, Chron. 81 ; Eupol. ap. 
Eusab. Praep. Evang, ix. ; Thallus, ap. Theophan. 
ad AqiL 281; Aescli. Suppl. 318 and 322; Hesiod, 
Fragm.ap.Strab.1 p.42; and Eustath. ad Piongs. 
927, for the name of Belus, and various legends con- 
nected with it.) Berossus mentions the name Xi- 
sutlirus, and with him a legend of a great flood, 
which has so remarkable a resemblance to the nar- 
rative of the Bible, that it has been usual to sup- 
pose that Xisuthrus i*epresents the Noali of Holy 
Scripture; adding that, after the flood, the people re- 
turned to Babylon, built cities and erected temples, 
and that thus Babylon was inhabited again. (Beross. 
ap. Sync. Chron. 28 ; Euseb. Chron. 5. 8.) Apollo- 
dorus, professing to copy from Berossus, gives a dif- 
ferent and fuller list of rulers, but they are a mere 
barren collection of names. (Apoll. ap. Sgne. Chron, 
39 ; Euseb. Chron. 5.) The Astronomical canon of 
Ffcolemy commences with the era of Nubonassar, 
whose reigu began b.o. 747 twenty-threeyears after 
the.appeiirance of the Assyrian King Pul, on the W. 
of the Euphrates. It has been argued from this fact, 
in connection with a passage in Isaiah (xxiii. 13) 
“Behold the land of the Clialdees; this people was 
not, till the Assyrian founded it for them that dwell 
in the wilderness,” that the first rulers of Babylon 
v,'ere of Assyrian origin; but this seems hardly a ne- 
cessary inference. It is, however, curious that Syn- 
ccllus, after stating that the Chaldaeans were the 
first who assumed the title of kings, adds that of 
these the first was Evechius, who is known to us by 
the name of Nebrod (or Nembrod) who reigned at 
Babylon for six years and one third. Nabonassar is 
said to have destroyed the memorials of the kings 
who preceded him. (Sync. Chron. 207) Of the mo- 
narchs who succeeded him according to the Canon 
we know nothing, but it is probable that they were 
for the most part tributary to the Idngs of Ninus 
(Nineveh). Mardoch-Einpadus, the fifth, is probably 
the Merodach-Baladan of the Bible, who sent to 
congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery from sick- 
ness. (2 Kings^ xx. 12; Tsaia\ xxxi, 1.) Somewhat 
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later Manasses, king of Judah, is carried by the king 
of Assyria into captivity to Babylon. Tiien follow Sa- 
osduehinus and Cliyniladan, who appear to have ruled 
partly at one city and partly at the other; and tlien 
Nabopotlasar, who finally overtlirew Ninus, and re- 
moved the seat of the empire of western Asia from 
' the banks of the Tigris to Babylon. 

With his son Nebuchadnezzar commenced, in all 
probability, the era of Babylonian greatness, and the 
accounts in the Bible and in other writiiig.s are, for 
his reign, remarkabh' consistent with one another. 
The Bible relates many events of the reign of tiiis 
king, his carrying the Jews into cajhivity, his siege 
and conquest of Tyre {^EzeE. xxix 18), his descent 
into Egypt, and his subsequent return to Babylon 
and death there, Berossus (ap. Joseph, c. Ap.} 
states that Nebuchadnezzar was sent with a great 
army against Egypt and Judaea, and burnt the 
temple at Jerusalem and removed the Jews to 
Babylon, that he conquered Egypt, Syria, Fiioe- 
uicia, and Arabia, and exceeded in his exploits all 
that had reigned before him in Babylon and 
Chaldaea. He adds that, on the return of the king 
from his Jewish war, he devoted much time to 
adorning the temple of Belus, rebuilding the city, 
constructing a new palace adjoining thesse in w-hich 
his forefathers dwelt, but exceeding them in height 
and splendour, and erecting on stone pillai-s high 
walks with trees to gratify his queen, who had been 
brought up in Media, and w'as therefore fond of a 
mountainous situation. (Beros. ap. Josepjh. c. Ap.L 
19; Syncell. Chron. 220; Euseb. Praep. Evang. 

Beros.sus goes on to state that after a reign of 43 
years, Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by Evihne- 
rodachus, Neriglissoorus, and Labrosoarchodus, 
whose united reigns were little more than six years, 
till at length, on a consiurucy being formed against 
the last, Nabonnedus obtained the crown, and reigned 
sixteen years, till, in his seventeenth year, Cyrus 
took Babylon, the king having retired to the neigh- 
bouring city of Bomippus : that, on Gyrus proceeding 
to besiege Borsippus, Nabonnedus surrendered him- 
self to the king of Persia, wdio sent him out of 
Babylonia and placed liiin in Carmania, where he 
died. (Beros. ap. Joseph, c. Ap. i. 20; Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. ix.) 

Megasthenes (ap. Abyden.’., Euseb. Praep, Evan. 
X., Chron. 49) tells nearly the same story, slightly 
changing the names of the successors of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and adding, that, Nebuchadnezzar rebuilt 
Babylon, turned the course of the Armakalo (Nahr- 
Malcha), which was a branch of the Euphrate.s, 
constructed a vast receptacle for its waters above 
the city of Sippara, and built the city of Tere<lon 
near the Erythraean Sea, i, e. the Persian Gulf, 
to check the incursions of the Arabs. * 

The first Greek who visited Babylon, so far as we 
Icnow,. was Antimenidas, the brother of the Poet 
Alcaeus, who was there b.c. 600 — 580(Strab, xiii. p. 
617 ; Fragm.Alc.^ Muller, Phein.Mns. p. 287); and 
the eaidiest Greek historian wdu> gives any descrip- 
tion of Babylon is Herodotus, who travelled thither 
about a century after the first conquest by Gyrus. 
His testimony is more valuable than that of any 
other writer, for he is ilie only one whom we know 
to have been an eye-witness, and wimse account 
of what he describes has reached us uncurtailed. 
There is more or less uncertainty about all the others 
Thus, of Ctesias, vre have only what Diodorus and 
others have extracted. Of Berossus, who was a 
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century and a half later than Herodotus, we have 
only a few fragments. We have no proof that 
Aman or Strabo themselves visited Babylon, though 
the treatise of the former has this value, that he 
drew his information from the Notes of Aristobulus 
and Ptolemy the son of Lagus, who were there with 
Alexander. Of Cleitarclius, who also accompanied 
Alexander, and wrote ra rrepl ’AAelavSpoi;, we have 
no remains, unless, as has been supposed by some, 
his -work was the basis of that by Curtius. The inci- 
dental remarks of Herodotus liave a manifest ap- 
pearance of tnitli, and convey the idea of personal 
experience. Thus, in i. 177, he distinguishes 
between the length of the Eoyal and the Ordinary 
Gubit; in i. 182, 183, he expresses his doubts on 
some of the legends which he heard about the 
Temple of Belus, though the structure itself (or its 
remains) he evidently must have seen, as he de- 
scribes it as still existing (^i9 4fih rovro 4rt loz/, 

i. 181.) His account also of the country round 
Babylon (i. 179, and i. 192 — 200) is, as is shown 
elsewhere [Babylonia], confirmed by all other 
writers, as well ancient as modern. 

According to Herodotus, Babylon, which, after 
the fall of Ninus, became the seat of the Assyrian 
empire (i. 178), had already been ruled over by 
several kings, and by two remarkable q^ueens, Semi- 
ramis and Nitocris, at an interval of five generations 
from one to the other, (i. 184, 185.) Of these, the 
elder erected immense embankments to keep the 
water of the Euphrates within its proper channel, 
the second made the course of the Euphrates, which 
had previously been straight, so toi-tuous that it 
thrice passed the village of Ardericca, dug an im- 
mense hike, and having turned the w^aters of the 
river into this lake, faced its banks with a wall of 
baked bricks, and threw a bridge across within 
Babylon, so as to connect the two sides of the river, 
(i. 186.) Plerodotus adds a stoiy of her tomb, 
which we may reasonably question, as he liimself 
could only have heard of it by tradition when he was at 
Babylon (i. 187), and states that it was against the 
son of this queen, Labynetus, that Cyrus marched, i 
Labynetus is, therefore, the Nabonnedus of Berossus, i 
the Belshazzar of Holy Scripture. Herodotus says j 
nothing about the founders of Babylon, and what is j 
scarcely less remarkable, does not mention Nebu- | 
chadnezzar, — lie simply describes the town as we 
may presume he saw it. He states that it was j 
placed in a great plain, and was built as no other ' 
city was with which he was acquainted; that it I 
was in form an exact square, each side being 120 I 
stadia long, with a broad and deep' trench round it, 
the materials dug from which helped to make the 
bricks, of which a wall 200 royal cubits high, and 
50 broad, was composed. 'Wann bitumen procured 
from the village of Is (now Hit') served for mortar, 
a layer of reeds being inserted at eveiy thirtieth 
course, (i. 178, 179.) A hundred brazen gates 
opened into the city, which was divided into two 
distinct quarters by the Euphrates, had ail its 
streets at right angles one to the other, and many 
houses of three and four storie'. (i. 180.) Another 
wall, hardly inferior in strength, but less gigantic, 
went round the city within the one just described. 
In each of the two quarters of the city, there was 
an immense structure : one, the Koyal Palace, the 
other, the brazen-gated Temple of Belus, withm a 
square space two stadia each way, itself one stadium 
in length and breadth; on the ground-plan of which, 
a series of eight towers were built, one above the other. ^ 
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He adds some further remarks about the temple, and 
speaks of several things,wliich, as we have remarked, 
he did not see, and, apparently, did not believe (i. 
181 — -183). The vast size Herodotus gives to 
Babylon has, in modem days, led scholars to doubt 
his history altogether, or at least to imagine he must 
have been misinformed, and to adopt the shorter 
measures which have been given by other authors. 
(Grosskurd, ad Strab. xvi. p. 738 ; Heeren, As. Nat. \ 
Olearius, ad Philostr. Vit Apoll. i. 25.) Yet the 
reasoning on which they have rested seems incon- 
clusive; it is as 'difficult or as easy to believe in the 
360 stadia of Gtesias (himself also an eye-witness) 
as in the 480 stadia of Herodotus. All that was 
required to effect such works was what the mlers of 
Babylon had, an ample supply of human labour and 
time; and, with more than thirty pyramids in Egypt 
and the wall of China still existing, who can set 
bounds to what they might accomplish ? 

The simple narrative of Herodotus wo find much 
amplified, when we turn to later writers. According 
to Diodorus (ii. 6), who, apparently, is quoting from 
Gtesias, Semirarais, the wife of Ninus, king of 
Assyria, founded Babylon (according to one state- 
ment, after the death of Ninus), and built its walls 
of burnt brick and asphalt, and accomplished many 
other great works, of which the following ai'e the 
principal; — 

1. A bridge across the Euphrates, where it w^as 
nan-owest, five stadia long. (Strab. xvi. p. 738, says 
its breadth was only one stadium, in w’hich opinion 
Mr. Eich \Babylon, p. 53] very nearly concurs.) 

2. Two palaces or castles at each end of the 
bridge, on the E. and \V. sides of the river, com- 
manding an extensive view over the city, and the 
keys of their respective positions. On the inner 
walls of the ■western castle were numerous paintings 
of animals, excellently expressing their natural ap- 
peai-ance ; and on the tow’ers representations of 
hunting scenes, and among them one of Semiramis 
herself slaying a leopard, and of Ninus, her husband, 
attacking a lion with a lance. (Is it possible that 
Gtesias presen'es here a popular tradition of the 
bas-reliefs lately discovered at Nhnrucl and 

the situation of the scenes having been 
changed from Assyria to Babyhraia?) This palace 
he states far exceeded in magnificence that on the 
other side of the river. 

3. The temple of Belus or Zeus, in the centre of 
the city, a work 'which, in his day, he adds, had 
totally disappeared (Diod. vi. 9), and in which w’cre 
golden, statues and sacrificial vessels and imple- 
ments. 

On the other hand, many of the ancients, besides 
Herodotus, seem to have doubted the attribution to 
Semiramis of the foundation of Babylon. Thus 
Berossus (ap. Joseph, c. Ap. 1) states that it -was 
a fiction of the Greeks that Semiramis built Babylon; 
Abydenus (aj). Euseb. Praep. ix.) that Belus sur- 
rounded the town witli a wall, the view also taken 
byDorotheus Sidonius, pre.served in Julius Firmicus. 
Curtius (v. 1) affirms the double tradition, and 
Ammianus (xxiii. 6) gives the building of tlie 
walls to Semiramis and that of the citadel to Belus : 
lastly, Orosiiis (ii. 6) asserts that it vras founded by 
Nimrod the Giant, and restored by Ninus or Semi- 
ramis. It has been suggested that the story of 
Belus is, after all, a Chaldaean legend; but this can- 
not, we think, be satisfactorily shovm (see, however, 
Voliiey, Chron. Bah. ; Perizon. Oruj. Bab. ; and 
Freinsheim. ad Curt. v. 1). 
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Of tile successors of Seniiramis (suppgsiug tiiat 
she did reign in or found an empire at Bahylon) we 
ai'e in almost entire ignorance; though some names, 
as we have seen, have been preserved in Ptolemy 
(^Asfron, Canon.)^ and elsewhere. 

With regard to Nebuchadnezzar, another and an 
ingenious theory has been put forth, which seems 
generally to have found favour with the Gennan 
writers. According to Heeren (A$. Nat i. p- 382), 
it has been held that, some time previous to Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s ascent of the throne in Babylon, a 
revolution had taken place in Western Asia, whereby 
a new race, who, descending from the north, had 
been for some time partially established in the plain 
country of Babylonia, became the ruling people ; and 
that Nebuchadnezzar was their first great sovereign. 
The difficulty of accounting for the Chaldaeans has 
given a plausibility to this theory, wdiich however 
we do not think it really merits. The Bible does 
pot help us, as there is a manifest blank between 
Bsarliaddon and Nebuchadnezzar wdiich cannot be 
satisfactorily filled up, if at all, from fragments 
on which we cannot rely. So far as the Bible 
is concerned, Nebuchadnezzar appears before us 
from first to last, simply as a great ruler, called, 
indeed, the Chaldaean, but not, as we think, for 
that reason, necessarily of a race different from the 
other people of the country. Diodorus, indeed (ii. 
JO), attributes the Hanging Gardens to a Syrian 
Jcing, telling the same story which we find in Be- 
yossus. It is probable, however, that he and Curtins 
(v. 1) use the word Syrian in the more extended 
sense of the word Assyrian, for all western and 
southern Asia, between Taurus and the Ferrian 
Gulf. , 

Differing accounts have been given of the manner 
in which Babylon was taken, in the Bible, in He- 
rodotus, and in Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia. That in 
the Bible is the shortest. We are simply told (^Dan. 
V.2— 11) that Belshazzar, while engaged at a great 
feast, was alarmed by a strange writing on the wall of 
his banqueting room, which Daniel interpreted to 
imply the immediate destruction of the empire by the 
combined army of the Modes and Persians. In that 
night,” the Sacred Eecord adds, “ was Belshazzai* 
the king of the Chaldaeans slain.” {Dan. v. 28.) 
Herodotus (i. 177, seq.) describes the gradual ad- 
vance of the army under Cyrus, and his attempt to 
take the city by a regular siege, which, however, its 
vast extent compelled him to convert into a blockade. 
He mentions the draining the waters of the Euphrates 
by means of a oanal cut above the city, and that by 
this means the Persians were enabled to enter the 
city, the water being only thigh^deep, the inhabit- 
ants being more careless of their defences, as the 
day on which they entered happened to be one of 
their great festivals. (Her. i. 191.) The narrative 
of Xenophon {Cyrop. vii. 5) is substantially the 
same, though he gives many details which are not 
found elsewhere. He mentions especially, that the 
time of attack was one of general festivity, the 
^unkenness of the royal guards, and the death of 
fhe king on the palace being forced. 

The subsequent history of Babylon may be tojd 
pi a few words. Prom the time of its overthrow by 
Gyrus it never recovered its previous splendour, 
though it continued for some centuries a place of 
considerable imprtauce, and the winter residence of ' 
its conqueror Cyrus during seven months of each 
year. (Xeu. Cyrop. viii. 7. § 22.) Between the 
reign of Cyrus and that of Dareius, tlie son of Hy- 
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staspes, we hear nothing of it. In the reign, how- 
ever, of the latter king;, Herodotus (iii. 150) men- 
tions a revolt of the Babylonians, and the cruel plan 
they adopted to prevent a scarcity of provision in 
the §iege they expiected : lie appears, however, to 
have confounded tins revolt with a subsequent one 
which took place in the reign of Xerxes. (Ctes. 
Persic, ap. Phot, p- 50, ed. Didot.) Herodotus, 
however, states that, at this time, the Trails of the 
city were beaten down, w'hicli Cyrus had left stand- 
ing, and 3000 of the inhabitants were put to death ; 
though Berossus (ap. Joseph, c. Apion. i. 20) and 
Eusebius (C^ym. Armen, i. p. 75) say tiiat Cy- 
rus only destroyed the outer walls. In neither case 
is it indeed necessary to suppose that much more 
ruin was caused than was necessary to render the 
place useless as one of strength. It is certain that 
Babylon w'as still the chief city of the empire when 
Alexander went there ; so that the actual injury done 
by Dareius and Xerxes could not have been very great. 
The Beliistan inscription mentions two revolts at 
Babylon, the first of which was put down by Dareius 
himself, who subsequently spent a considerable time 
there, while the second was quelled by his lieutenant. 
(Eawdinson, As. Joum. vol. x. pp. 188 — 190.) In 
the reign of Xerxes, Herodotus (i. 183) states that 
that king plundered the Temple of Belus of the 
golden statue which Dareius had not dared to re- 
move; and Arrian (vii. 17) adds, that he threw 
down the temple itself, on his return from Greece, 
and that it was in mins when Alexander was at Ba- 
bylon, and was desirous of rebuilding it, ami of re- 
storing it to its former grandeur. Strabo (xvi. p. 
738) adds, that he was unable to do so, as it took 
10,000 men to clear aw’ay the ruins. Pliny (vi. 26), 
on the other hand, appears to have thought that the 
temple of Belus was still existing in his time. 

From the time of Alexander’s death its decay 
became more rapid. Strabo (xvi. p. 738) states, that 
of tibose who came after him (Alexander) none cared 
for it ; and the Persians, time, and the carelessness of 
the Macedonians aided its destruction. Shortly after, 
Seleucus Nicator built Seleuceia, and transferred to 
it the seat of government, till, at length, adds the 
geographer, speaking probably of his own time, it 
may be said of Babylon, as w'as said of Megalopolis 
by the Comic poet, “ The vast city is a vast desert ” 
(Cf. also Plin. vi. 26; Pans, iv, 31, viii. 33; Dion 
Cass. Ixxv. 9.) 

But though Babylon had ceased, after the founda- 
tion of Seleuceia, to be a great city, it still continued 
for many centuries to exist. 

At the time that Demetrius Poliorceies took Ba- 
bylon, two fortresses still remained in it (Diod. xix. 
100), one only of which he was able to take. 

Evemerus, a king of Parthia, b. c. 127, reduced 
many of the Babylonians to slavery, and sent their 
families into JMedia, burning wdth fire many of their 
temples, and the best parts of their city. About 
B. c. 36 a considerable number of Jew's were resi- 
dent in Babylon, so that wffien Hyreanus the High 
Priest was released from confinement by Phraates, 
king of Parthia, he was permitted to reside there 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 2), and that this B.abylon was 
not, as has been supposed by some, another name 
' for Seleuceia, is, we think, clear, because when Jo- 
' sephus {Ant. xriii. 2. § 4, viii. 9. §§ 8, 9) speaks 
of Seleuceia, he adds, “ on the Tigris,” showing, 
therefore, that he was acquainted with its position. 

In the reign of Augustus, we learn from Diodorus 
that but a small part was still inhabited, the re- 
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mainder of the space within the walls being under 
cultivation. Strabo, as we have seen, looked upn 
it as a desert, 'when he wrote in the reign of Au- 
gustas, though, at the same time, manifestly as a 
place still existing, as he draws a parallel between 
it and Seleuceia, which, he says, was at that time 
the greater city ; so great, indeed, that Pliny (v. 26) 
asserts it contained 600,000 inhabitants; and ac- 
cording to Eutrop. (v, 8) at the time of its destrac- 
tion, 500,000. Indeed, it is the magnitude of Se- 
leuceia that has misled other writers. Thus Ste- 
phanus B. speaks of Babylon as a Persian metropolis 
called Seleuceia, and Sidonius Apollinaris (ix. 19, 
20) describes it as a town intersected by the Tigris. 
When Lucan speaks of the troj)hies of Crassus 
which adorned Babylon, he clearly means Seleuceia. 
A few years later it was, probably, still occupied by a 
considerable number of inhabitants, as it appears 
feom 1 Pefer, v. 13, that the Pirst Epistle of St. 
Peter was written from Babylon, which must have 
been between a. d. 49—63. It has indeed been 
held by many (though we think without any suffi- 
cient proof) that the word Babylon is here used 
figuratively for Eome; but it is almost certain that 
St. Peter was not at Rome before a. d, 62, at the 
earliest, while the story of his having been at Ba- 
bylon is confirmed by Cosmas Indico-Pleustes, who 
wrote in the time of Justinian. Again, not more than 
twenty years earlier there was evidently a considerable 
multitude (probably of Jews) in Babylon, as they were 
strong enough to attack and defeat two formidable 
robbers, Anilaeus and Asinaeus, who had for some 
time occupied a fortress in the neighbourhood. (Jo- 
seph. xviii. 9.) 

The writers of the succeeding century differ but 
little in their accounts. Thus Lucian of Samosata 
(in the reign of M. Aurelius) speaks of Babylon as 
a city which once had been remarkable for its nu- 
merous towers and vast circumference, -but which 
would soon be, like Ninus (Nineveh), a subject for 
investigation. (Lucian, Charon. PMlopatr. 2^. y 

In the. third centuiw, Eusebius of Caesareia states 
that the people of the surrounding country, as well 
as strangers, avoided it, as it had become completely 
a desert. 

St. Jerome believed that the ancient walls had 
been repaired, and that they surrounded a park in 
which the kings of Persia kept animals for hunting. 
He states that he learnt this from an Elamite father 
residing at Jerusalem, and it is certain that he was 
satisfied that in his time there were fevv remains' of 
Babylon. 

St. Cyril of Alexandreia, about A. d. 412, tells us 
that the canals drawn from the Euphrates having 
filled up, the soil of Babylon had become nothing 
better than a Inal's!!. Theodoret, who died A. d. 
460, states it was no longer inhabited either by 
Assyrians or Clialdaeans, but only by some Jews, 
whose houses were few and scattered. He adds 
that the Euphrates had changed its course, and 
passed through the town by a canal. Procopius of 
Gaza, in the middle of the sixth century, speaks of 
Babylon iis a place long destroyed. 

Ibn Haukal, in a.d. 917, calls Babel a small 
village, and states that hardly any remains of Ba- 
bylon were to be seen. 

Lastly, Benjamin of Tudela (ed. Asher, 1841), 
in the twelfth century, asserts that nothing 'was to 
be seen but the ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, 
into which no one dared enter, owing to the quan- 
tity of serpents and scorpions with wliidi the place 
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'was infested. (Rich, Babylon, Introd. pp. xxvii — 

• xxix.) 

The ruins of Babylon, which commence a little 
S. of the village of Mohawill, 8 miles N. of Hillah, 

: have been examined in modern times by several 
travelers, and by two in particular, at the interval 
of seven years, the late Resident at Baghdad, Mr. 
Rich, in 1811, and Sir Robert K. Porter, in 1818. 
The results at which they have arrived are nearly 
identical, and the difference between their measure- 
ments of some of the mounds is not such as to be 
of any great importance^ According to Mr. Rich, 
almost all the remains indicative of the former ex- 
istence of a great city are to be found on the east 
side of the river, and consist at present of three 
principal mounds, in direction from N. to S,, called, 
respectively, by the natives, the Mnjelebe, the Kasr, 
and Amran Ihn Ali, from a small mosque still ex- 
isting on the top of it. On the west side of the 
river, Mr. Rich thought there were no remains of a 
city, the banks for many miles being a perfect level. 
To the NW., however, there is a considerable mound, 
called Towareij'f and to the SW., at a distance of 7 
or 8 miles, the vast pile called the Birs-i-Nimrud. 
Of the mounds on the E. side, the Mujelehe is much 
the largest, but the JTasr Ijas the most perfect 
masonry. The whole, however, of the ruins present 
an extraordinary mass of confusion, owing to their 
having been for centuries a quarry from which vast 
quantities of bricks have been r«nioved for the con- 
struction of the towns and villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Rich subsequently visited the Birs- 
i-BiimrM, the size of which is nearly the same as 
that of the Mitjelebe; but the height to the top of 
the wall is at least 100 feet higher; and he then 
discusses at some length the question which of these 
two mounds has the best claim to rejoresent the 
Tower of Babel of the Bible, and the Temple of Be- 
lus of profane authors. His general conclusions in- 
cline in favour of the Birs-i-Nimriid, but he thinks 
it is impossible satisfactorily to accommodate the 
descriptions of ancient authors with what now re- 
mains; while it is nowhere stated positively in which 
quarter of the city tlie Temple of Belus stood. 
Along the E. side of the river, the line of mounds 
parallel to the Kasr, at the time Mr. Rich was there, 
were, in many places, about 40 feet above the river, 
which had incroached in some places so much as to 
lay bare part of a ■wall built of bui'nt bricks cemented 
with bitumen, in which uras containing human 
i bones had been found. East of Ilillah, about 6 
1 miles, is another great mound, called -AZ Eeimar, 
constructed of bricks, similar to those at Babylon. 

On the publication of Mr. Rich’s memoir in the 
Fmdgruhen des Orients, Major Rennell wrote an 
Essay in 1815, which was printed in the Archaeo- 
logia, vol. xviii., in which he combated some of the 
views which Mr. Rich had stated in his memoir, 
which produced a rejoinder from Mr. Rich, written 
in 1817, in which he goes over again more com- 
pletely the ground mentioned in his first notice, and 
points out some things in which Major Rennell had 
been misled by imperfect information. The chief 
points of discussion are, as to how far any of the ex- 
isting ruins could be identified with things mentioned 
in the classical narratives, whether or not the Eu- 
phrates had ever flowed between the present mounds, 
and whether the Birs-i-Nimrud could be identified 
with the Temple of Belus. It is sufficient here to 
mention that Rennell considered that honour to be- 
long to the Mvgelebe, and Mr. Rich to the Birs-i- 
■ .... A ,A '4 
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Nimriid, an idea whicli appears to liaTe occurred to 
Niebuhr (Voy. vol. ii. p. 236), though state of 
the country did not allow him to pay it a visit. 
Kei* Porter, who surveyed the neighbourhood of 
Babylon with great attention in 18 1^ differs^ from 
Hr. Eich in thinking that there are remains of ruins 
on the western side of the river, almost all the way 
to the Birs-i- N'imrM, although the ground is now, 
for the most part, veiy flat and marshy. He 'con- 
siders also that this ruin must have stood within 
the limits of the original city, at the extreme SW. 
angle. With regard to this last and most celebrated 
ruin, it has been conjectured that, after all, it was 
no part of the actual town of Babylon, the greater 
part of which, as we have seen, in all probability 
dates from Nebuchadnezzar, in accordance with his 
famous boast, “ Is not this great Babylon that I ! 
have built ?” (^JDaii. iv. 30), but that it represents I 
the site of the ancient Borsippus (to which Nabonne- 
dus is said to have fled when Cyinis tofik Babylon), 
its present name of Birs recalling the initial letters 
of the ancient title. According to Col. Eawlinson, 
the name Borsippa is found upon the records of the 
obelisk from Nimriid, which is at least two centuries 
and a half anterior to Nebuchadnezzar (As. Joum. \ 
xii. pt. 2. p. 477), and Mr. Eich had already re- ^ 
mailed (p. 73) that the word Birs has no meaning 
in the present language (Arabic) of the countay. 
It is certain that this and many other curious matters 
of investigation wiil not he satisfactorily set at rest, 
till the cuneiform inscriptions shall be more com- 
pletely decyphered and interpreted. It is impossible 
to do more here than to indicate the chief subjects 
forinc[uiiy. (Eich, Babylon and Persepolu; Ker 
Porter, Travels j vol. ii.; Eawlinson, Joum. As. Soc. 
vol. xii. pt. 2.) [V.] 

BA'BYLON (Ba§v\6vj Strah. xvii. p. 807 ; Hiod. 
i. 56; Joseph. AnUq. li. 6; Ctesias Fr.; Ptoi iv, 5. 
§ 64), the modem Bcbaul, was a fortress or castle 
in the Delta of Egypt. It was seated in the Helio- 
polite Nome, upon the right bank of the Nile, in 
lat, 31^^ N., and near the commencement of the 
Pharaonic Canal, from that idver to the Eed Sea. 
It was the boundary town between Bower and 
Hiddle Egypt, where the river craft paid toll ascend- 
ing or descending the Nile. Diodorus ascribes its 
er’ection to revolted Assyrian captives in tlie reign of 
Sesostris, and Ctesias (Persica') carries its date 
back to the times of Semiramis; but Josephus 
(Z. c.), with greater probability, attributes its struc- 
ture to some Babylonian follower of Carnbyses, in 
B. c. 525. In the age of Augustus the Deltaic 
Babylon became a town of some importance, and 
' was the head-quarters of the tliree legions which 
ensured the obedience of Egypt. In the Notitia 
Imperii Babylon is mentioned as the quarters of 
Legio XIII. Gemina. (It. Anton.; Georg. Eaveun. 
&c.) Euins of the town and fortress are still visible 
a little to the north of Fostat or Old Cairo, among 
which are vestiges of the Great Aqueduct mentioned 
by Strabo and the eaily Arabian topographers, 
(Champolliori, VEgypte, ii. u, 33.) [W. B. D.] 

BABYLO'NIA (J) BaSvXeavia), a province of 
considerable extent on the banks of tlie Euphrates 
and Tigris, and the 9th satrapy of Daveiiis. (Her. iii. 
183.) Its capital was Babylon, from which it is 
. probable that the district adjoining derived its name. 
It is not easy to determine from ancient authors with 
any strictness what its boundaries were, as it is often 
confounded with Mesopotamia and Assyria, while in 
the Bible it receives the vet more iiideliiiite appella- 
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tion of the land of tlie Chaldees. In earlytimes, 
however, it was most likely only a small strip of 
lagud round the great city, periiaps little more than 
the southern end of the great province of Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards it is clear that it comprehended 
a much more extensive territory. A comparison of 
I Strabo and Ptolemy shows that, according to the con- 
ception of the Eoinan geographer's, it was separated 
from Mesopotamia on the N. by an artifleial work 
called the Median Wall [Mediae Mltkus], which 
extended from the Tigris, a little N. of Sittace, to 
the neighbourho<xl of the Euphrates, and that it was 
bounded on the E. by the Tigris, on the S. by the 
Persian Gulf, and on the W. and SW. by the desert 
sands of Arabia. Eratosthenes (ap. Strab. ii. 80) 
compares its shape to that of the mdder of a ship. 
The most ancient name for Babylonia was Shinar 
which is first mentioned in Genesis (x. 10), wliere 
it is stated that tho beginning of the kingdom 
of Nimrod was Babel in the land of Shiiiar: a 
little later we meet with the name of Amraphel, who 
was king of that conntry in the time of Abraham 
xiv. 1, Sec.) It long continued a native appel- 
lation of tliat land. Thus we find Nebuchadnezzar 
removing the vessels of the temple of Jehovah to 
the house of his god in “the land of Shinar" {Ban. 
i. 2); and, as late as b.c. 519, Zephaniah declaring 
that a house shall be built “ in the land of Shinar 
{Zeph. V. 11). A fragment of Histiaeus {ap. Jo- 
seph. Antiq. i. 43) shows that the name was not 
unknown to Greek writers, for he speaks of “ 'S.ivutxap 
rfis BaguXwvlas.” 

It has been thought by some that the ancient 
name has been preserved in the classical Singara (<5 
%iyydpas, Ptol. v. 18. § 2; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 5, 
XXV. 7), now Sinjar. But this seems very doubtful; 
as the character of the Sinjar country is wholly 
different from tlie plain land of Babylonia. If, how*- 
ever, we adopt this view, and Bochart inclines to it, 
we must suppose the name of the high nortliern land 
of Mesopotamia to have been gradually extended to 
the lowlands of the south (Wahl, Asian, p. 609; 
Eosenm. Bibl. Alt. ii. 8). Niebuhr has noticed this 
attribution. D' Anrille {Comp. Am. Geogr. p. 433) 
has rejected it; while Beke {Orig. Bibl. p. 66) has 
identified Shinar and the present Kkarpnt Ba- 
wassi, for which there seem to be no grounds what- 
ever. ■ ■ . . , . . . 

The inhabitants of Babylonia bore the general 
name of Babylqnians; but there also apfiears every- 
where in th§ir history a people of another name, the 
Chaldaeans, about whom and their origin there has 
been much dispute in modem times. Their history is 
examined elsewhere- [Chaldaea.] It is sufficient to 
state here that we think there is no good evidence that 
the Chaldaeans were either a distinct race from the 
Babylonians, or a new people who conquered tlieir 
country. We believe that they were really only a 
distinguished caste of the native population, the 
priests, magicians, soothsayers, and astrologers of the 
country ; till, in tlie end, their name came to be ap- 
plied as the genuine title of the main body of the peo- 
ple, among whom they were, originally, only the class 
who devoted themselves to scientific pursuits. Strabo 
(xvi. p. 739), indeed, speaks as though he considered 
them as a separate but indigenous nation, and places 
them in the southern part of Babylonia, adjoimn]g the 
Persian Gulf and the Deserts of Arabia (see also Ptol. 
V. 20. § 3), but the authority of these writers wall be 
dimimbhed, when it is remembered that seven cen- 
turies had elapsed betw'een the extinction of the 
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ChalJaeo-Babylonian Empire and the era of those 
authors. Ptolemy (v. 20. § 3) divides Babylonia into 
three districts which he calls Auchanitis 
Tts), ChaHaea(XaA5afa), and Amardocaea (A^apSo- 
«:aia),of none of which, withthe exception of Chardaea, 
we know any thing; and mentions the following chief 
towns which are described under their respective 
names; Babylon on the Euphrates, Vologesia and 
Baesita or Borsippa on the Maarsares canal; Te- 
REDON OR Diridotis near the mouth of the Tigris; 
and Orchob in the Marshes. He speaks also of 
.several smaller towns and villages to which we have 
now no clue, omitting Seleuceia and some othei-s, 
because, probably, at Ms time, they had either alto- 
gether ceased to exist, or had lost all importance. 
A few other places are mentioned by other writers, 
as Pylae, Oharmande, Spasinae-Charax, and Ampe, 
about which however little is known; and another 
district called Mesene, apparently different from that 
in which Apameia was situated [Apaimeia], These 
are noticed under their respective names. 

Babylonia was an almost unbroken plain, without 
a single natural hill, and admirably adapted for the 
great fertility for which it was celebrated in antiquity, 
but liable at the same time to very extensive floods 
on the periodical rising of its two great rivers. He- 
rodotus (i. 193) says that its soil was so well fitted 
for the growth of the cerealia, that it seldom pro- 
duced less than two hundred fold, and in the best 
seasons as much as three hundi'ed fold. He men- 
tions also the Cenclirus (Panicum miliaceum) and 
Sesamum (perhaps the Sesamum Indicum, from 
which an useful oil was extracted: Plin. xviii. 10; 
Diosc. ii. 124 ; Forskal, Flora Arab. p. 113) as 
growing to a prodigious size. He adds that there 
was a great want of timber, though the date-palm 
trees grew there abundantly, from which wine and 
honey were manufactured by the people. (See also 
Amm. Mare. xxiv. 3; Plut Sympos. viii. 4; S. Basil. 
Homil. 5.) Xenophon (A«a6. i. 5. § 10.) alludes 
to the great fertility of the soil, and notices the honey 
made from the palm, the excellence of the dates 
themselves, which were so good that what the Baby- 
lonians gave to their slaves were superior to those 
which found their way to Greece (^Anab. ii. 3, §§ 
15, 16), and the intoxicating character of the wine 
made from their fruit. In the Cyropaedeia (vii. 5. 

§ 11) he speaks also of the gigantic size of the Ba- 
bylonian palm-trees. Strabo (xvi. p. 741) states 
that Babylonia produced barley such as no other 
country hd ; and that the palm-tree afforded the 
people bread and honey, and wine and vinegar, and 
materials for weaving. Its nuts served for the black- 
smith’s forge, and wlien crushed and macerated in 
water were wholesome food for the oxen and sheep. 
In short, so valuable was this tree to the natives, 
that a Poem is said to have been written in Persian, 
enumerating 360 uses to which it could be applied. 
At present kir. Ainsworth says (iSes. p. 125) that 
the usual vegetation is, on the river bank, shrub- 
beries of tamarisk and acacia, and occasionally 
poplars, whose lanceolate leaves resemble the willow, 
and have hence been talven for it. It is curious that 
there is no such thing as a weeping willow (Salix Ba- 
byionica) in Babylonia. The common tamarisk is the 
Athleh or Atle of Sonnini (Athele, Ker Porter, ii. p. 
369, resembling the Lignum Vitae, Kieh, Afe??!. p. 
66, the Tamai'ix Orientalis of Forskal, Flora Arab* 
p. 206) In the upper part of Babylonia, Herodotus 
(i. 179) mentions a village called Is, famous for the I 
production of bitumen, which is procured there in 
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large qu^tities, and which was used extensively in 
the construction of their great works. Strabo (J. c.) 

; confirms this statement, distinguishing at the same 
time between the bitumen or asphalt of Babylonia., 
whicli was hard, and the liquid bitumen or naphtha, 
which was the product of the neighbouring province 
of Susiana. He adds that it was used in the con- 
struction of buildings and for the caulldng of ships. 
(Comp. Diod. ii. 12.) 

The great fertility of Babylonia is clear from the 
statement of Herodotus, who visited Babylon about 
seventy years after the destiuctive siege by Dareius, 
and who did not, therefore, see it in itsmagnificence. 

I Even in his time, it supported the kihg of Persia, 

I his army, and his whole establishment for four 
monthsof theyear, affording, therefore, one-third of the 
produce of the whole of that king’s dominions: it fed 
also 800 stallions and 16,000 mares for the then 
Satrap Tritantaechmes, four of its villages (for that 
reason free of any other taxes) being assigned for the 
maintenance of his Indian dogs alone (Her. i. 192; 
Ctesias, p. 272, Ed. Bahr.) 

We may presume also that its climate was good 
and less torrid than at present, as Xenophon (Cyrop. 
viii. 7. § 22) expressly states that Cyrus was in the 
habit of spending the seven colder months at Baby- 
lon, because of the mildness of its climate, the three 
spring months at Susa, and two hottest summer 
ones at Ecbatana. 

The fertility of Babylonia was due to the influence 
of its two great rivers, assisted by numerous canals 
which intersected thelandbetween them. Theremains 
of many great works, the chief objects of which were 
the complete imgation or draining of the country, 
may yet be traced ; though it is not easy, even since 
the careful survey of the Euphrates by Col. Chesney 
and the oflacers who, with him, conducted the Eu- 
phrates Expedition,” satisfactorily to identify many of 
them with the descriptions we have of their ancient 
courses. Eich. (p. 53.) and Ker Porter (p. 289) 
state that, at present, the canals themselves show that 
they are of all ages, and that new ones are continu- 
ally being made. Arrian {Andb. vii. 7.) considers 
that a difference between the I'elative heights of the 
beds of the Euphrates and Tigris w’as favourable to 
their original construction, an opinion which has been 
bome out by modem examination; though it seems 
likely that Arrian had exaggerated notions of the 
beds of the two rivers, as he had, also, of the difference 
in the rapidity of their streams. Not fiir above 
Babylon, the bed of the Euphrates was found to be 
about five feet above that of the Tigris, according 
to Mr. Ainsworth, {Researches, p. 44.) who con- 
firms, generally, Ai’rian’s views, and shows that, 
owing to the larger quantity of alluvium brought 
down by the Euphrates than by the Tigris, it 
happens that, above Babylon, the waters of the 
Euphrates find a higher level by which they flow 
into the Tigris, while, at a considerable distance 
below Babylon, the level of the Euphrates is so 
low that the Tigris is able to send back its waters. 
He doubts, however (p. 110.), the statement of 
the difference in the speed of the cuiTent of the two 
rivers, which he considers to be much the same, and 
not very rapid even in flood time. Bich (p. 53), 
on the other hand, says, that the banks of the Eu- 
phrates are lovrerjand the stream more equal than that 
of the Tigris. These points are more fully discussed 
elsewhere [Euphrates; Tigris]. The canals were 
not sunk into the land, but were rather aqueducts 
constructed on its surface. The w’ater was forced 
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into them bj dykes or dams made across the river. 
Instances of the former practice are still found at 
Adliem on the Diala (one of the eastern tributaries of 
the Tigris), and at Hit on the Euphrates (Frazer, 
Mesop. and Assyr. p. 31). 

Herodotus, who states, generally, that Babyloi^, 
like Egypt, was intersected by many canals (/caTareT-. 
py]rai eis i, 193), describes particularly 

one only, which was constructed by a Queen Nitocris 
as a protection against an inviision from Media, 
(i. 185.) It was an immense work, whereby, he adds, 
the course of the Euphrates, which had previously 
been straight, was rendered so tortuous, as thrice to 
pass the same village, Ardericca. The jx)sition of 
this place has not been ascertained : we only knew 
that it was to the north of Babylon itself ; pro- 
bably not far below the ancient Pylae or Oharmande, 
which both Colonel Chesney and Mr. Ainsworth sup- 
pose to be near Hit. The position indeed of Pylae 
cannot be accurately determined, but it has been 
supposed (Grote, jffzsi. Greece, vol. ix. 48) that 
there were some artificial barriers dividing Babylonia 
from Mesopotamia and whicii bore the name of Pylae, 
or Gates. It was, probably, at that part of the 
country where the hills which have previously fol- 
lowed the course of the Euphrates melt into the 
alluvial plain. (See remarks of Col. Chesney, I p. 
54). 

Xenophon (Anab. i. 7. § 15) speaks of four prin- 
cipal canals, which were separated the one from the 
other by a parasarig. According to him, they flowed 
from the Tigris in the direction of the Euphrates, 
and were large enough to convey corn vessels. It is 
most likely that the Nahr-Malcha (which appears 
under various names more or less corrupted as in 
Isid. Charax, Kannacha ; in Zosimus, iii. 27, Nar- 
malaches; in Ahyd. ap.F?mb. Praep. Evang.ix. 41, 
Armacales ; in Plin, vi.26, Armalchar)is the p^yiarTj 
tS>v bicopvxcav of Herodotus, as this appears to have 
borne the name of the Eoyal River. Ammianus 
(xxiv. 6) speaks of a work which w'as called 
“Naarmalcha, quod interpretatur fluraen regium,” 
and Abydenus (L c.) attributes its creation to Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Herodotus (i. 193) says that it con- 
nected the tw'o rivers and was navigable. Like all 
the other canals in the soft alluvial soil of Baby- 
lonia, it soon fell into decay on the decline of the 
capitaL It was, however, opened again by Trajanus 
and Severus, so that, with some subsequent reparation, 
Julian’s fleet passed down by it from the Euphra- 
tes to the Tigris (Amm. Marc. xxiv. 6). It appears 
to have left the Euphrates not far above the modern 
castle of Felujah, and to have entered the Tigris ori- 
ginally below the city of Seleuceia. In later times, 
its course was slightly altered, and an opening w'as 
made for it above that city. i 

Besides the canals to the N. of Babylon, and more : 
or less connecting the Euphrates with the Tigris, 
there were two other great works, of which mention 
is made in antiquity, designed, as it would seem, to 
carry off seawards the superabundant waters of the 
Euphrates, and to lacilitate the navigation of the 
river. The first of these, called by Ptolemy (v, 
20. § 2) Maarsares (Uaapa-dprjs), and by Ammianus 
(xxiii. 6.) Marses, (most correctly Nalir-sares), com- 
menced a little above Babylon, and flowed on the 
west side of it, parallel with the Euphrates, till it 
temiiiiated near the place where that river and the 
Tigris form one stream. It has been conjectured 
that it may be the same as the Nan-aga of Pliny 
(vi. 26), but for this there is no sufficient evidence. 
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The second was called Palkicopas (UaXXaKSiras, 
Arrian, vH. 21 : Pailacothis, Ap])iaii, B.C. ii. 153.) 
It commenced about 800 stadia, or 76 miles, below 
Babylon, and served as an outlet for its waters into 
the marshes below, at the tune wdien they w’ere at 
their highest. At the drier season it was, however, 
found necesary to prevent tlie escape of the waiter 
from the river, and Arrian mentions a Satrap who 
ruled the country and who had employed 10,000 
men (as it w’oiild seem ineffeetuaHy) in constimctiiig 
dams &c. to keep the river within its ordinary chan- 
nel. It is recorded, by the same writer, that Alex- 
ander having sailed down the Ku}djrates to tlie Pal- 
lacopas, at once perceiving the necessity of making 
the works more efficient, blocked up its funner 
mouth, and cut a new channel 30 stadia loiver down 
the Euphrates, where the natm*e of the soil was more 
strong and less yielding. Arrian adds, that Alexander 
having readied the land of Arabians by the Pallaco- 
pas, built a city there, and founded a qolony for his 
mercenary -and invalided Greek soldiers. Frazer (p. 
34) supposes that the Palkicopas must have com- 
menced about the latitude of K'ufah, and that 
Meshed Ali now represents tlie site of the town he 
founded. Its termination was at the sea near Te- 
redon (now Jebtl Sanmn), for CoL Chesney tnivei- 
ling W. from Basrah found its bed sixty paces broad, 
between Zobeir and that town. (Frazer, 1. c.) 

Besides the main stream of the Euphrates, aiid the 
numerous canals more or less connected with it, a 
large portion of Babylonia, especially to tlie S. of the 
capital, was covered by shallow lakes or inai-shes. 
Of these some were probably artificial, like the vast 
work ascribed to Nitocris by Herodotus (i. 1 85), which 
was to the N. of Babylon. TTie majority of them, 
honvever, , were certainly natural ; on the west, ex- 
tending up to the very walls of the city, and forming 
an impassable natural defence to it (Arrian, vii. 17); 
on the south, covering a vast extent of territory, and 
reaching, with little iuterruptiun, to the junction of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. They bore the general 
name of ra e'A?? rd Kara XaXdaiov^ (Strab. xvi. 
767), Chaldaicus Lacus (Pliu. vi. 27. s. 31), and it 
was through them, according to Onesicritiis, that the 
Euphrates readied the sea (Strab. xv, p. 729). 
Late sumys confimi the general accuracy of tlie 
ancient accomits. Thus tlie marshes of Lamium no 
doubt represent the first great tract of marshy land 
below Babylon. Ainsworth (iSes. p. 123) describes 
them as shallow sheets of water with reeds and 
rushes like the tains of Scotland and meres of Eng- 
land: they teem with buffaloes, and wiien partially 
dried in summer, are covered with luxuriant rice crops. 
They extend from Lamium to Keldt-al-Ghei'rahy 
40 miles in lat. and nearly tlie same in long. The 
people live in reed huts temporarily erected on tlie 
dry spots like islets. To the south, the plains rise 
almost imperce|)tibly from the marshes. A little 
N. of Korna, the place where the Euphrates and 
Tigris now join, Ainsworih states {Res. p. 123) that 
there is a vast extent of country subject to almost 
perpetual inundation, and (p. 129) extensive reed 
marshes which are chiefly fed by tlie Tigris. 

Col. Chesney thinks that the Chaldaicus Lacus is 
now repi-esented hy the Samaryah and Samidah 
marshes ; but these would seem to be too inucli to 
the E. Pliny, however, speaks of the Tigris flowing 
into them. 

, The general effect of tliese canals and marshes 
was to make the main stream of the Euphrates 
of very h-regular breadth, and to produce the re- 
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suit noticed very early in Histoiy that tlie Eu^- 
phrates was distingnished from all otlter known 
rivers, in that it got smaller instead of bigger as 
it flowed on. Col. Chesney show’s that this dif- 
ference of breadth is still very manifest. Tims at 
Ilillah, it is 200 yards broad ; at Liwmiyah^ 160 ; 
at Lamlum, 120 ; through the marshes, often not 
more than 60 : below them and on to Koma, its- 
original breadth of 200 yards returns. Below 
Korna, there is reason to believe that the alluvium 
brought down by the two rivers has produced a very 
considerable delta, and that the land now projects 
into the Persian Gulf full fifty miles further than 
it did when Nebuchadnezzar founded Teredon. 
[Euphrates.] 

On the whole, the accounts of modem travellers 
confirm in all essential points the narratives of 
ancient authors. Rich and Ker Porter, Colonel 
Chesney, Mr. Ainsworth and Mr, Frazer, demon- 
strate that, allowing for the effect of centuries during 
which no settled population have inhabited the 
country, the main features of Babylonia remain as 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and Arrian have recorded. 
Ker Porter speaks of the amazing fertility of the 
land on the subsiding of the annual inundations 
(Travels^ vol. ii. p. 259), and states that the name 
Nahr Malka for one of the canals is still preserved 
among the people* (^ihid. p. 289), (according to 
Chesney, now called the Abu-Hitti canal), adding 
that one great difficulty in identifying ancient de- 
scriptions and modem works arises from this, that 
new canals are constantly being cut (one was in ope- 
ration when he was there in 1818), “ dividing and 
subdividing the mined embankments again and 
again, like a sort of tangled net-work over tlie inter- 
minable ground” {ibid. p. 297). 

One great peculiarity of Babylonia are the vast 
mounds which still remain, attesting the extent of the 
former civilization of the district and the vast works 
undertaken by its ralers. Besides the great mounds 
of the Birs~i~Nwvrud near Babylon, and those of Ail 
JJeitnar and Ahherkuf between it and BagMddy 
Col. Chesney’s survey of Euphrates and the inves- 
tigations of other modem travellers have brought to 
light the existence of a vast number of these works j 
between the latitude of Baghdad and the Persian j 
Gulf. Of these the most important seem to be those ; 
of Umgheier, Warha, SenJcera, Tel Eide^ Jehel Sor- [ 
ndm ( Teredon) Ishumgah, Tel Siph\ and 

Beth Takkara. Mr. Loftus has examined lately the 
mound at Warka, and has found extraordinary re- 
mains, leading him to suppose that it must have 
been the necropolis of the surrounding country. Some 
coffins beautifully glazed, the results of his excava- 
tions, are now in the British Museum. Of Umgheier 
or Mzigeyer, “ the place of Bitumen,” Mr. Frazer, 
the only traveller who has, so far as we know, ex- 
amined the place thoroughly, has given a particular 
description (p. 149 ). It was noticed by Della Valle 
as early as 1625 , and was supposed by Bennell to be 
the same as Orchoe. 

(Rich, Babylon and Persepolis ; Rennell, Geogr. 
of Herodotm ,* Ker Porter, Travels, vol. iL; Ains- 
worth, Researches in Assyria, #c.; Frazer, Mesop. 
and Assyria; Chesney, Exped. for Survey of 
Euphrates ; Rawlinson, Jour. Asiat. Soc. voi, 
xii.) [V.]. 

BABYRSA (BdSvpara, Strab. xi. p. 529), a 
mountain forU*ess of Annenia, at no great distance 
from Artaxata, where the treasures of Tigianes and 
his son Artarvasdes were kept. [E. B. J.] 
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BABYTACE (Ba€urdKT] : Etk. Ba€vTa.K7)vus, 
Steph. B. s. V. ; Plin. vi. 27), according to Stephanas 
a city of Persis, according to Pliny on the Tigris, 
135 M. P. from Susa. The place appears to have 
been variously written in the MSS. of Pliny, but the 
most recent editor (Sillig, 1851) retains the above 
reading. It appears, from Pliny’s description, that 
he considered it to he a town of Susiana. He states 
that it was “ in septentrionali Tigridis alveo.” It 
has been conjectured by Forbiger (vol. ii. p. 586) 
that it is the same place as Badaca (Diod. xix. 19), 
but this place Was probably much nearer to Susa. 
(Rawlinson, Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc. vol. ix. p. 91 ; 
see also Layard, ibid. vol. xvi. p. 92.) [V.] 

BACAS-CHAMIRI or BACASCAMI, one of the 
three towns of the Zamareni, a tribe of the interior 
of Arabia, mentioned by Pliny without any clue to 
their geographical position (vi. 28. s. 32). It is a 
probable* con jectixre of Forster that Chamari points 
to Oebel Shammar, a mountain to the north of the 
peninsula, and that the Zamareni are identical with 
the Beni Shammar of Burckhardt, whom he further 
identifies wuth the Saraceni of Ptolemy. (Geog. of 
Arabia, vol. ii. p. 241.) [G. W.] 

BA'CASIS, [Jaccetani.] 

BACGANAE or AD BACOANAS, a station on 
the Via Cassia, still called Baccano. It is placed 
by the Itineraries 2 1 M. P. from Rome, and 1 2 from 
Sutriuin (Xtin. Ant, p. 286 ; Tab. Pent.), and must, 
therefore, have been about a mile farther on the 
road than the modem Bacca7io ; the latter consists 
only of an inn and a few houses, and the ancient 
! “ mutatio ” was probably little more. It stands in 
a basin-shaped hollow, evidently the crater of an 
i extinct volcano, and which must have foimed a 
I small lake until artificially drained. (Nibby, Biniorm 
I di Roma, vol. i. p. 281 ; Dennis’s Etruria, voL i. 
;p.78.) [E.H.B.3 

BA'CCHIA, a town of Hispania Ulterior, men- 
tioned only by Orosius (v. 4, wliei’e the MSS. have 
Buccia and Buccina). Its j)osition is unknown. 
(Freinsh. Supp, ad Liv. liv. 1 0 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 464.) [P. S.] 

BACCHIS (Bauxis, Ptol. iv. 5. § 35), one of 
the numerous towns or villages which lined the 
shores of the lake Moeris, and of which indiscrimi- 
nate mounds of ruin alone attest the existence. 
Bacchis is supposed by modern travellers (Bclzoni, 
vol. ii. p. 153) to have stood on the eastern bank of 
the lake, and to be now partially covex-ed by the 
modern hamlet oi Medmet-Nimroud. [W. B. D.] 
BACHILITAE, an inland tribe of the Arabian 
' peninsula (Plin. vi. 28. s. 32), pei'haps identical with 
the AncUtae QP^yx^'^a.i) of Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 23), 
whom he places on the Mons Climax next the Sabaei. 
They are supposed to be a branch of the Joctanite 
Arabs (Beni-Kaktan), described by Burckhardt as 
a large tiibe, the sti*ongest and most considerable 
betw'een the Ateybe and Iladramdtit. (Forster, 
Geog. of Arab, vol.ii. p.283.) [G. W.] 

BACTAIAIjLA (BaKTaiaAAd, Ptol. v. 15, Bae- 
taiali, Pent. Tab.), a town of Syria. According to 
the Peutinger Tables, 27 M. P. from Antioch. The 
plain of Bectileth (Bauer ikaed, Judith ii. 21), which 
the Assyrian army reaehad in three days’ journey 
fi*om Nineveh, has been connected with this place. 
(Mannert, Geog. vi. pt. 1. p. 456; Winer, Bib. Real, 
Wort s. V.) [E. B. J,] 

BACTRA (rd Ba/erpa, Strah. xi. pp. 513, 616, 
&c, ; Ba/erpa BacriAeiov, Ptol. vi. 11. § 9; Arrian, 
iv* 7. 15; Dion. Perieg. x. 734; BaKrpiov and Bd/c- 
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Tpa, Steph. B.; Bactra, Curt, vii, 4; Plin. vi. 15j 
Virg. Georg, ii, 138 ; Bactrum, Pliu. vi. 16), was 
one of the chief towns, if not the capital, of the pro- 
vince of Bactriana. It was one of the oldest cities 
in the world; and the medem Balkh^ which is ^be- 
lieved to occupy its site (Bumes, Bokhara^ vol. i. p. 
237), is still called hy the Orienteils OmirH ul-heUd, 
or “ the mother of cities.” There has been some 
doubt, both in ancient and modern times, with re- 
gard to the name. Strabo (xi. p. 513) and Pliny 
(vi. 18) evidently considered that Bactra and Za- 
riaspa were one and the same. Arrian (iv. 7, 22) 
distinguishes between the two, though he does not 
definitely state their relative positions. Pliny (I, c,') 
adds that the appellation of Bactrum was derived 
from the river on which the town was situated; 
though this view, too, has been questioned. [Bac- 
TRUS.] Curtius (vii. 4) places it on the Bactnis, 
in a plain below the Paropamisan range. Ptolemy 
(vi. 11. § 9) mei*ely states that it was on the hanks 
of a river, without giving any name to the stream. 
Alexander the Great appears to have passed the 
winter of b. c. 328 — 327 there, on his return from 
Sogdiana, as, early in the following spring, he com- 
menced his invasion of the Panjdb. (Arrian, iv. 22 ; 
Diod. xvii. 83; Curt. vii. 5, 10.) Bumes speaks in 
the highest terms of the accuracy of the Roman his- 
torian. “ The language of the most graphic writer,” 
says he, “could not delineate this country 'with 
greater exactness than Quintus Cuidius has done.” 
{Bokhara., vol. i.p. 245.) At present, BalWi is about 
6 miles from the mountains, and the river does not 
actually pass its walls. Heeren {Asiat ATat. vol. xL 
p. 29) has dwelt at considerable length on the natural 
and commercial advantages of the position of Bactra 
and of its neighbourhood ; and has shown that, from 
very early times, it was one of the great commercial 
entrepots of Eastern Asia. (Bumes, Bokhara, vols. 
i. and ii.; Wilson, Ariana ; Heeren, Asiat. Nat. 
vol. ih) [V.] 

BACTRIA'NA (rj Baicrpiav^, Strah. xi. p. 511, 
dec.; Steph. B.; Curt. vi. 6, vii. 4, &c.; Ptol. vi. 11. 
§ 1; Plin. vi. 16, &c.), an extensive province, ac- 
cording to Strabo (xi. p. 516) the principal part of 
Ariana, wdnch was separated from Sogdiana on the 
N. and NE. by the Oxus, from Aria on the S. by 
the chain of the Paropamisus, and on the W. frorii 
Margiana by a desert region. It was a country very 
various in character, as has been well shown by Gui*- 
tius (vi.7), whose description's fully coiToborated by 
Bumes {Bokhara, vol. i. p. 245), who found it much 
as the Roman historian had remarked. It was for 
the most part a mountainous district, containing, 
however, occasional steppes and tracts of sand ; it 
was thickly peopled, and along the many small streams 
by which it was intersected the land appears to have 
been well watered, and consequently highly cultivated 
and very fertile. Its exact limits cannot be settled, 
but it is, however' generally agreed that, after leav- 
ing the Paropamisan mounteins, w’e come to Bactria; 
though it is not clear how far the mountain land ex- 
tends. Prof. Wilson (p. 160) thinks its original 
limits W. may have been at Khulm, where the higher 
mountains end ; though, politically, the power of 
Bactria extended, as St#aho has reinaiked, over the 
N. portion of the Paropamisan range. Eastward its 
limits are quite uncertain ; hut, probably, the modem 
Kundm and Badakhshan, adjoining the ancient 
Scythian tribes, and the part conterminous with tlie 
Indians, were under Bactrian rule. 

Both the land and its people were known indif- 
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ferently by the name of Bactria and Bactriana, Bac- 
tri and Bactriani. Strabo (xi. p. 715) has 
BdfCTpxas pepx?, and Baicrpiavhv •, Airian (iii, 
11, S), Bdfcrpwi tinreir; Herodotus (ix. 113), yajubi/ 
rlv BaKTpioy, and (iii. 13) BaKrpidyoi, who, he 
states, formed the ninth satrapy of Dareius. In iv. 
204 he alludes to a village 

Arrian (iii. 29) uses the same periphrasis. Pliny 
(vi. 16) has Bactri, and, in vi. 6, Bactrianam re- 
gionera. 

The principal mountain range of Bactria was the 
Paropamisus or Mindti Kush. Its plains appear, 
from the accounts of Curtius and of modern travellers, 
to be intersected by lofty ridges and spurs, which 
proceed H. and NE. from the main chain. Its chief 
river was the Oxus (now Gihon or Am^^Da^'ja), 
which was also the northern limit of Bachdana 
Proper. Into this great river several small stx*eams 
flowed, the exact determinations of which cannot be 
made out from the classical naxuatives. Ptolemy (vi, 
11. §2) speaks of five rivers which fall into the 
Oxus, — the Ochus, Dai*gamanis, Zariaspes, Artamis, 
Dargoidus : of these the Artamis and Bargamanis 
unite befoi'e they reach the Oxus. The river on 
which the capital Bactra was situated is called Bac- 
trus by ancient writers. (Strah. xi. p. 5 16 ; Aristot. 
Meteor. Cui't. vii. 4, 31; Polyaen. vii. 11.) 
Prof. Wilson {Anana, p. 162) considers that the 
Artamis, which is said to unite itself with the Za- 
riaspa, may be that now called the Dahash. Ara- 
mianns (xxiii. 6) mentions the Artamis, Zariaspes, 
and Bargamanis, which he calls Orgamenes. There 
appears to be some confusion in the account which 
Ptolemy has left us of these xdvers, as what he states 
cannot be reconciled with the present streams in the 
country. No stream falls into the Oxus or Gikon 
W. of the river of Balkh. 

Pi’of. Wilson {I c.) thinks the Bargamanis may 
be the present river of Gkori or Kunduz, w'hich 
Ptolemy makes fall into the Ochus instead of into 
the Oxus. Pliny (vi. 16. 18) speaks of three other 
rivers, which he culls Mandrum, Gridinum, and 
Icarus. Ritter {Erd-hmde, vol. ii. p. 500) con- 
jectures that Icarus is a misreading for B«actrus. 

The Greek imlers of Bactriana, according to 
Strabo (xi. p. 517), divided it into satrapies, of which 
two, Aspionia and Turiva, were subsequently taken 
from Eucratides, king of Bactria, by the Partisans. 
Ptolemy (vi. 11. § 6) gives a list of the difierent 
tribes which inhabited the country. The names, 
however, like those in Pliny (vi. 16), are very ob- 
scure, and are scarcely mentioned elsewhere: there 
are, however, some which are clearly of Indian de- 
scent, or at least connected with that country. Thus 
the Khomari represents the Kmulras, a ti'ibe of Raj- 
puts called Raj-ku-mars, still existing in India. The 
Tokhari are the Thakw's, another warlike tiibe; the 
Varni are for Vama, “ a tribe or caste.” The 
satrapy in Sti'abo called Tnriva, is probably the same 
as that in Polybius (x. 46) called Tayovpia. (See 
Strab, xi. p. 514, and Polyb. v. 44, fora tribe named 
Tapyri, near Hyrcania; Ptol. vi. 2. § 6, for one in 
Media, and vi. 10. § 2, for another in Alargiana.) It 
is possible that in Ghatir or Gkorian, one of the de- 
pendencies of Eferdt {Ariana, p. 1 62), ax-e pi^served 
some indications of thcTaguria of Polybius. Pto- 
lemy also (vi. 11. § 7) gives a list of towns, most of 
which are unknown to us. Some, however, are met 
with in other writers, with the forms of their names 
slightly modified. I’ho chief town was Bactra or 
Zariaspa. [BAcriXA.] Besides this were, Euera- 
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tidia (Strab. xi. p. 516 ; Ptol. vi. 11. § 8 ; Stepli. B.), ! 
named after the Bactrian king Eiicratides; Menapia 
(Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6, Menapila) ; Drepsa (Amm. 
Marc, xxiii. 6 ; Adrapsa and Barapsa, Strab, xi. p, 
516; Drapsaca, Arrian, iii. 39), probably the pre- 
sent Ande'^'dh, in the NE. part of the province, 
towards Sogdiana: it was one of the first cities taken 
by Alexander after passing the mountain, and its 
position depends upon where this passage was effected, 
Alexandreia (according to Steph. B. the eleventh 
town of that name), probably in the neighbourhood 
of Khvljn^ where Ibn Haukal (p. 226) places an 
Ishanderiah. The Maracanda of Ptolemy is the 
modern Samarcand, and is situated beyond the 
boundaries of Bactriana in Sogdiana, Arrian (iii. 
29) speaks of a town called Aornus, which he de- 
signates as one of the principal cities of Bactria. 

Sti’abo (xi. p. 516), following Onesicritus, remarks 
that the manners of the people of Bactriana differed 
little from those of the Sogdians in their neighbour- 
hood; the old men, while yet alive, being abandoned 
to the dogs, who were thence called “ Bmiers of the 
Bead;” and the city itself being filled with human 
hones, though the suburbs were free. He adds that 
Alexander abolished this custom of exposure. Prof. 
Wilson (p. 163) suggests that, in this story, we 
liave a relic of the practice prevalent among the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, of exposing bodies after death to 
spontaneous decomposition in the air. (See Anquetil 
Bu Perron, Amd-Avesta, vol, i. pt. 2, p. 332.) 

The province of Bactriana, with its principal town 
Bactra, was very early known in ancient history, and 
connected more or less with fables that had an Indian 
origin or connection. Thus Euripides {Bacch, 15) 
makes it one of the places to which Bacchus wan- 
dered. Biodorus (ii. 6), following Ctesias, makes 
Ninus inarch with a vast army into Bactriana, and 
attack its capital Bactra, which, however, being de- 
fended by its king Oxyartes, he was unable to take 
tin Semiramis came to his aid. (Justin., i. 2, calls 
the king Zoroaster.) Again, Biodorus (ii. 26) spfaks 
of the revolt of the Bactriani from Sardanapalus, and 
of the march of a large foi’ce to assist Arbaces in his 
destruction of the city of Ninus (Nineveh). Ctesias 
(ap.Phot, Cod, Ixxii. 2) states that Cyrus made war 
on the Bactrians, and that the first engagement was 
a drawn battle ; but that, when they heard that 
Astyages had become the father of Cyrus (on Cyrus’s 
marrying Amytis, the daughter of Astyages), they 
gave themselves up willingly to Cyrus, who subse- 
quently, on his death-bed, made his younger son, 
Tanyoxarces, satrap of the Bactrians, Choramuians 
(Chorasimans),Parthians, and Garmanians (Ixxii. 8). 
Bareius, too, gave a village of Bactriana to the pri- 
soners taken at Barca in Africa, to which the cap- 
tives gave the same name. Herodotus adds, that it 
existed in his own time. (Herod, iv. 204,} Baring 
the Persian war we have frequent notices of the 
power of this province. (Herod, iii. 92, vii. 64, 86, 
&c.; see also Aeschyl. Pe?w. 306, 718, 732.) It 
formed, as we have stated, tlie twelfth sati'apy of 
, Bareius, and paid an animal tribute of 360 talents. 
In the army of Xerxes the warriors from this country 
are placed beside the Sacae and the Caspii, they 
W'ear the same head-dress as the Medes, and carry 
bows and short spears (vii, 64). Hystaspes, the; 
son of Bareius and Atossa, the daughter of Gyrus, 
was the general of the Bactriani and Sacae, (Cf. also 
Aeschyl. Fers, 732, for the belief of the Greeks that 
Bactriana was a province subject to the Persian em- 
pire.) Herodotus (ix, 1 IS) mentions the attempt 
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of Masistes to raise a revolt against Xerxes, but that 
it did not prove successful, as Xerxes intercepted 
him before he reached Bactriana. On the murder of 
Xerxes, and the succession of Artaxerxes I. Longi- 
manus to the throne, the Bactrians and their satrap, 
Artapanus, revolted again (Ctesias, ap. Phot. Cod, 
Ixxii, 31), and Artaxerxes was unable in the first 
battle to reduce them to tlieir allegiance; somewhat 
later, however, the Bactrians were defeated, and com- 
pelled to submit, the historian stating that, during 
the action, the wind blew in their faces, which was 
the cause of their oveiihrow. 

Baring the wars of Alexander the Great in Asia 
we have constant mention of Bactriana, and of its 
cavalry, for which it was, and is still, celebrated. At 
the battle of Gaugamela, the Bactrian horse fought 
on .the side of Bareius (Annan, iii. 2. § 3, and iii. 
13, § 3), forming his escort to the number of 1000, 
under their chief Nabarzanes, on his subsequent 
flight from that field towards Transoxiana. (Anian, 
iii. 21, §§ I, 4.) When, a little later, Alexander 
gave chase to Bessus, who had proclaimed himself 
king after the murder of Bareius, he went to Aomus 
and Bactm (Arr. iii. 29. § 3 ), which he took (see 
also Alex, Itin. ap. ed. Bidot), and, crossing the 
Oxus, the NE. boundary of Bactria (Curt. vii. 4), 
proceeded as far as Maracanda. It appeal's tJiat, 
after the invasion and subjugation of Sogdiana, he 
retmmed to Bactra, where he subsequently passed 
a winter, as he advanced thence, in the spring, to 
attack India. (Aman, iv. 22.) Several diflerent 
satraps ai'e mentioned at this period: Bessus, who 
murdered Bareius, Artabazus (Arr. iii. 29. § I), and 
Amyntas (Arr. iv. 17. § 3), who were both appointed 
by Alexander himself, and Stasanor of Soli, in Gy- 
; pros, who held that rank probably a little later (ap. 
Arr. Suec, Alex, No. 36, ed. Bidot). Biodorus calls 
Stasanor, Philippas, who, according to Aman, was 
governor of Partliia (ap. Phot, xxvii.), and assigns 
to him the provinces of Aria and Brangiana. Justin 
(iii. 1) tei-ms the satiap of the Bactrians, Amyntas, 
On the retum of Seleucus from India, between B.,a 
312 and b. c. 302, he aptpears to have reduced 
Bactria to a state of dependence on his Persian em- 
pire; a conclusion which is confirmed by the multi- 
tude of coins of Seleucus and Antiochus which have 
been found at Palkh and Bokhara. In tlie reign of 
the third of the Seleucid princes, Antiochus Theus, 
Tlieodotus (or, as his name apipears on his coins, 
Diodotus) threw off the Greek yoke, and proclaimed 
himself king (Justin, xli. 4; Prol. Trog. Pompeii, 
xli.), probably about u. c. 256. He was succeeded 
by several Irings, W'hose names and titles appear on 
their coins, with Greek legends; the fabric and the 
types of the coins themselves being in imitation of 
those of the Seleucidae, till we come to Eucratides, 
whose reign commenced about b. o. 181, and who 
was contemporary with Mithradates (Justin, xli. 6) ; 
though, from the extent of the conquests of Mithra- 
dates in the direction of India, it is probable that the 
Parthian Idng survived the Bactrian ruler for sevenil 
years. The reign of Eucratides must have been 
long and prosperous, as is evinced by the great abun- 
dance of his coins which are found in Bactriana. 
Strabo (xvi. p. 685) states, that he was lord of 1000 
cities ; and that his sway extended over some part of 
India (Justin, xli. 6) is also confirmed by his coins* 
the similler and most abundant specimens of wliich 
bear duplicate legends, with the name and title of 
the king on the obverse in Greek, and on the reverse 
in Bactrian Pali. Eucratides was followed by several 
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kings, whose coins have* been presented, but who are 
little known in history till we come to Menander 
about B. c. 126'. Strabo (xi. p. 515) and Plutarch 
(de Rep. Ger. p. 821) call him king of Bactriana: 
it has, however, been doubted whether he was ever 
actually a king of Bactria. Prof. Wilson (Anana, 
p. 281) thinks he ruled over an extensive district 
between the Pai-opamisus mountains and the sea^ a 
view which is supported by the statement of the 
author of the Periplus (p. 27, ed. Huds.), that, in 
his time (the end of the first century B. c.), the 
drachms of Menander were still current at Barygaza 
(Bat'oach, on the coast of Gitzerat), and by the fact 
that they are at present discovered in great numbei-s 
in the neighbourhood of Kdbulj in the Hazara moun- 
tains, and even as far E. as the banks of the Jumna, 
It may be remarked, that the features of the monarch 
on his coins are strikingly Indian. Menander was 
succeeded by several princes, of whom we have no 
certain records except their coins; till at length the i 
empire founded by the Greeks in Bactria was over- 
thrown by Scythian tribes, an event of which we have 
certain knowledge from Chinese authorities, though 
the period at which it took place is not so certain. 
Indeed, the advance of the Scythians was for many 
years arrested by the Parthians. About b. o. 90 
they were probably on the Paropamisus, and towards 
tlie end of the first century a.d. they had spread to 
the mouth of the Indus, where Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 62) 
and the author of the Periplus (^. e.) place them. 
These Scythian tribes are probably coirectly called 
by the Greeks and Hindus, the Sacas. In Strabo 
(xL p. 511) they bear the names of Asii, Pasiani, 
Tochaid, and Sacarauli ; in Trogus Pompeius, Asian! 
and Sarancae ; they extended their conquests W. and 
S., and established themselves in a district called, 
after them, Sacastene (or Sakasthdn, “ the land of 
the Sakas), probably, as Prof. Wilson observes, the 
modem Sejestdn or Seistdn. (^Ariana, p. 302.) On 
their subsequent attempt to invade India, they 
were repulsed by Vikrainadftya, king of Ujayin b. c. 
56, from which period the -well-known Indian Saca 
aera is derived. (Colebrooke, Ind. Algebra^ p. 43.) 
The coins of the kings, who followed under the va- 
rious names of Hermaeus, Mayes, Azes, Palirisus, 
See., bear testimony to their barbaric origin : their 
legends are, for a while, clear and legible, the forms 
of the Greek letters bearing great resemblance to 
those of the Parthian princes; till, at length, on the 
introduction of some Parthian rulers, Yonones, Undo- 
pherres, &e., the Greek words are evidently engraven 
by a people to whom that language \vas not fami- 
liarly known. 

Next to the Saca princes, but probably of the 
same race wdtli their predecessors, come a people, 
whom it has been agreed to call Indo- Scythian, whose 
scat of power must have been the banks of the Ka- 
bul river, as their coins are discovered in great num- 
bers between Kabul and Jeldlabdd. The date of 
the commencement of their sway has not been deter- 
mined, but Prof. Wilson and Lassen incline to place 
the two most important of their kings, Kadphises 
and Kanerkes, at the end of the first and the begin- 
ning of the second century A. d. Greek legends are 
still preserved ou the obverses of the coins, and the 
pi'incipal names of the princes may generally be de- 
ciphered; but words of genuine Indian origin, as 
Bao for Rajah, are found written in Greek cha- 
racters : on those of Kanerkes the words Nanaia or 
Nana Rao occur, which it has been eonjecturd re- 
present the Anaitis or Anakid of the Persians,- -the 
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Artemis of the Greeks, and who has been identified 
witlr Anaia or Nanaea, the tutelary goddess of Arme- 
nia. (Avdall, Joum. As. Soc. Beng. vol. v. p, 266; 
see also Maccah. ii. c. 1, v. 13, where Nanaea ap- 
pears as the goddess of Eiyrnais, in w-hose temple 
Antiochus was slain.) With the Indo-Scythic princes 
of Kdbulj the classical history of Bactriana may be 
considered to terminate. On the successful establish- 
ment of the Sassaiiian empire in Persia, the rule of 
its princes appears to have extended over Bactriana 
to the Indus, along the banks of which their coins 
are found constantly. They, in their turn, were suc- 
ceeded by the Muhammedan governors of tlie eighth 
and subsequent centuries. (Wilson, Aruma; Bayer, 
Hist. Reg. Graec. Bactr. Petrop. 1738, 4to. ; Lassen, 
Geschichte d. Gr. u. Indo-Segth. Kon. m Bactr.] 
Raoul-Bochette, Medailhs des Rois d. 1. Bactr.f in 
Journ. d. Sav, 1834 ; Jacqiiet, Med. Bactr. ^ J.Asiai. 
Eeb. 1836; C. 0. Muller, Indo-Griekh. Miinz., Gott. 
Gel Anzg. 1838, Nos. 21—27.) [V.] 

BAGTRUS (BaKTpos, Strab. xi. p. 516; Curt, 
vii. 4. § 31 ; Polyaen. vii. 7 ; Lucan, iii. 267 ; Plin. 
vi. 16), the river on which Bactra, the capital town 
of Bactriana, was situated. It is supposed to be 
represented by the present JDahash. Harduin, in 
commenting on the words of Pliny (vi. 16), “ Bac- 
tri, quorum oppiduin Zariaspe, qu(^ postea Bactrum 
a flumine appellatum est,” incloses -within a pa- 
renthesis the words “ quod postea Bjictrum,” leaving 
the inferc-nce tliat the river was called ZAriaspe, 
Ptolemy does not mention the river at all. [Bac- 
TEA; Bactkiana ] [Y.] 

BACUA'TAE (BaKovurai)^ a people of Maui’©- 
tania Tingitanaj about the neighbourhood of Fez. 
(Ptol. iv. 1. § 10.) There is an extant Latin in- 
scription to the memory of a youth, son of Atirelius 
Canartha, chief of the tribes of the Baquates (prin- 
cipis Gentium Baqmtimi^ Orelli, No. 525.) In 
the Chronicon Pascliale (vol. i. pp. 46, 57) the 
name occurs in the form of yiaKovcucoi. In the 
same list as the Bacuatae, but at the extreme S., 
Ptolemy places the Ovafcavdrai, probably only an- 
other form of the name. [F. S.] 

BACU'NTIUS, a small river in Lo-wer Pannonia, 
which falls into the Savus not fiir from the town of 
Sirmium. (Plin. iii. 28.) Its modern name is 
Bosstdk [L. S.] 

BADAOA (BaSttKTjf Diod. xix. 19), a town in 
Susiana whither Antigonus retired after he had been 
defeated by Eumenes. It is said to have been on 
tl|e Eulaeus (probably the Shakpur or Karun'). but 
its exact position is not known. Rawlinson (J. 
Geo^. Soc. vol. ix. p. 91) places it about 25 miles 
NW. of Susa, It has been supposed, but ivithoiit 
much reason, to be the same as Babytaee. (See 
also Layard, J. Geogr. Soc, vol. xvi. p. 92.) [V.] 

BADARA (BaSdpa, PtoL vi, 21. § 5), a town in 
Gedrosia, on the sea coast. According to Marcian 
(p. 26), who calls itva Bt£5apa, it was 250 stad. 
E. of the river Zorambus. It is not improbably the 
same as the Barna (rd Bdpm) of Arriim (c. 26). 
There was another place of the same name in Car- 
mania. (Ptol.. vi. 8. § 9.) [Y.] 

BADERA, is placed by the Table on the road 
from Toulouse to Narbonm, at the distance of xv 
from Toulouse, which means 15 Roman miles. 
D’Anville considers this to identify the place with 
Basiege. [G.L.l 

BADEI-REGIA (BaSedj ^aaiXetop, Ptol. vi. 7. 

§ 6), the metropolis of the Cassaniti, a people on the 
west coast of Arabia, in the modern district of Hed- 
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jaz, written Vaclei by Pliny, and described as a large 
town (vi. 28. s. 32). Identified witli Beyadhye^ 
near Jidda^ by Forster (^Geog, of Arab. Ydi. ii. pp, 
142, 143), The south promontory of the Gulf of 
Jidda is also called IUts~Bad. [G. W.] 

BADTA or BATHEIA (BaOeXa, Plat.), a town 
of Spain, only mentioned as the scene of an incident 
related of the elder Scipio Africanus; but supposed, 
chiefly from the resemblance of name, to be 
(Val. Max. iii. 7. § 1 ; Plut. Reg, et hip, Apophthegm* 
p. 196; Cellarius, vol. i, p. 67; Ukert, vol, ii. pt. 1. 
p 392 ) ^ 1 

' BADUHKNNAE LUGUS, “ the giwof Badu- 
henna,” a forest in the "country of the Frisians. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 73.) It is believed by some to be 
the same as the modern Holtpade, which forms part 
of the forest of Leveimalde in West-Friesland, 
while others identity it with the modem Velnwe* 
The grove was no doubt a sacred one, and may have 
owed its name to a divinity of the name of Badu- 
henna, whose altar it contained. (M. Alting, NotiL 
Bat. ei Fris. Antlq. i. p. 1 5 ; v. Wersebe, Die Volker 
Teiitschl. p. 103.) [L. S.] 

BAEBKO ((7a6m), one of the principal inland 
cities of Hispania Baetica, between the Baetis and 
the ocean, in the conventus of Oorduba. (Piin, iii. 
1. s. 3; some MSS. have Aegabro. comp. Moral, ap. 
Ortel. Thesaur. Geogr* s. v.} Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 368.) [P. S.] 

BAECOLICUS MONS (rh BamoXucbp 6pos'), 
a range of mountains, forming part of the S. bound- 
ary of Cyrenaica, placed by Ptolemy !NE. of the 
Velpi Montes, in 51^^ long, and 261° iat, (Ptol.iv. 
4. §8.) [l^ S.] 

B AEG OR (BaiKdp), a town of Hispania Baetica, 
only mentioned by Appian ; apparently in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baecula. (Appian. Bisp. 65.) [P. S.] 
BAE'GULA (BakuXa : Bth. BatifvKevs Steph. 
B.). 1. A town of Hispania Baetica, in the terri- 

toiy of Castulo, and near the silver mines W. of 
that city. It was the scene of Scipio’s victories 
over Hasdrubal (b. c. 209), and over Mago and 
Miisinissa, b. c. 206. (Polyb. x. 38, xi. 20; Liv. 
xxvii. 18 — 20; xxviii. 13.) It is apparently the 
BcurTLiKri of Appian (vi. 24), and it seems to corre- 
spond to the modern Baylen. (Ukert, vol. i, p, 379; 
Forbiger, vol. iii. p. 64.) 

2. A town of the Ausetani, in Hispania Tarra- 
conerises. [Ausetani.] 

BAEDYES. [Galeaeci.] 

BAELON. [BEum,] 

BAEML [Bon.] 

BAENAE. [Lobetani.] 

BAENIS. [Mixius.] 

BAESIPPO. [Besippo.] 

BAETANA. [Akiaca.] 

BAETERUAE (Balrepot, Ptol. ; Balvap/Sa, Ste- 
phan. s. V. Bairappovs ; and Bairap^a. and B^TT/jp^a 
on the coins: FiLBairapplrTis, Biterrensis, Bae- 
terrensis : Beziers). The name of this place is 
written BiKripa incorrectly in the ordinaiy texts of 
Strabo (p. 182). Pliny (iii. 4) calls the .place 
“ Baeterrae Septimanorum,” and also Mela (ii. 5), 
whence it appears that the place received some 
soldiers of the seventh legion as a colony. BaeteiTae 
is on the Orbis {Orhe\ and on the road from Aup- 
lomie to Nimes, at the distance of xvi Roman 
miles from FTarbonne. On this part of tlie^road the 
Romans constructed a causeway over the marsh of 
Cap -estang, of which some traces exist (D’Anville). 
Tiiere are said to be at Beziei's the vestiges of an 
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amphitheatre, and the remains of an aqueduct. 
Pliny (xiv. 6) mentions tlie wine of Baeterrae as 
good ; and it is so still. The antiquity of Beziers 
and of the present name is proved by the passage of 
Festus Aviemis (589),' 

“ Dehinc 

Besaram stetisse fama casca tradidit;” 

and the canton of Bdziers is said to retain the name 
of Besares^ or Bezares. [G. L.] 

BAE'TIOA, [Hispania.] 

BAE'TII MOHTES (to Bomo bpi]^ Ptol. vi. 19. 
§ 1), a chain of mountains to the N. of Gedrosia 
between it and Drangiana and Arachosia. They 
are represented now by the WdsMti mountains in 
BaluchisUn. They extend to the banks of the 
Indus, in a direction nearly E. and W. [V.] 
BAETIS (Barrw, Strab., &c., Berts, Aga- 
them.), or BAETES (^Chadalquivir, a corruption of 
the Arabic Wad-el-Kebir, the Great Rivei'), was 
the name of the chief river of Hispania Baetica, 
running through the whole jirovince from E. to W., 
and draining the great basin between the mountains 
Marianus {Sierra Moreno) on the N., and Ilipula 
{Sierra Nevada) on the S. Its native name was 
Ceetis (Liv. xxviii. 22), or Pekces {UepKTjs ; 
Steph. B, s. V. Bains). The ancient Greeks seem 
to have given it the name which has such various 
applications to tliis part of Spain, Tartessus. (Ste- 
sich. aqy. Strab. iii. p. 148 ; Taprrjffo-ov Tcorapov 
Trapa irayas hteipovas apyvpopl^ovs.) Pausanias 
calls it TapT'^jerertov rorapbs, and adds, that those 
of later times called it Baetis (vi. 19. § 3; see also 
Eustatli. ad Dion. Perieg. 337 ; Avien. Or. Merit. 
284; comp. Tartessus). The name Baetis is 
most probably of Phoenician origin; but no very 
satisfactory etymology has been proposed. 

Strabo (hi. 139) obseiwes that the Baetis has its 
origin from the same paris as the Tagus ^ and the 
Anas, that is, in the E. of Spain, and flows in the 
same general direction, namely, to the W.; but that 
it resembles the Anas still more closely, for the two 
rivers have their sources near each other, and, flow- 
ing first to tlic W, and afterwards turning to the 
S., fall into the sea on the same coast, namely, the 
SW. coast. In magnitude, be says, the Baetis is 
between the other two, that is, greater than the 
Anas, but less than the Tagus; refemng to its 
volume, not its length, for it is shorter than the 
' Anas. Pausanias calls it the greatest of the rivers 
of Iberia, probably following ancient accounts, when 
little was known of Central Spain and the Tagus 
(vi. 19. § 3.). Agathemerus mentions it as one of 
the rivers which are great at the mouth (ii. 10, p, 
235, Gronov. p. 48, Hudson). 

The sources of the river lie in the mountain wliich 
runs H. and S. between the Sierra Morena and the 
Sierra Nevada, forming the E. bouiidaiy of the 
basin of the Baetis, and called by the ancients 
Orospeda. Its true source is in that paii; of Oros- 
peda called Argentarius {Sierra Cozorla), near 
Castulo, 15 miles ESE. of town which still bears 
its ancient name of Ubeda. (Strab. iii. pp, 148, 
162.) Not far from its source it receives two 
affluents, much larger than itself, first, on the left, 
the Guadiana Afenor (i. e. Lesser Guadiana), 
which flows from the Sierra Nevada, and enters 
the Baetis above Ubeda ; and, further down, on the 
right, tlie Guadalimar, from the NE. Accord- 
ing to Polybius {ap. Strab. p. 148) tlie sources both 
of the Anas and the Baetis were in Celtiheria, at 
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the distance of 900 stadia (90 gcog. miles); the 
former statement implying, as Strabo observes, a 
further extension of the Celtiberi to the S. than is 
usually assigned to them. It might be supposed 
that Polybius referred to the chief affluent of the 
Baetis, the which has one of its sources 

near that of the Anas, in the same mountain;^ but 
this supposition is excluded by the distance he gives. 
Pliny (iii. 1, s. 3) makes a very precise statement; 
that the Baetis rises in the province of Tarraco- 
nensis, not, as some said, near tlie town of Mentisa 
[Mentesa], hat in the Tugiensis Saltus, near the 
source of the Tader (^Segw'o)^ which waters the 
territory of Carthago Nova. Turning westward, he 
adds, it euteia the province, to which it gives its 
name, in the district of Ossigitania [OssiGi]. So 
also Strabo (p. 162) says, that it flows out of Oee- 
TANIA into Baetica. Small at first, says Pliny, it 
receives many rivers, from which it takes both their 
waters and their fame ; and, flowing smoothly 
through its pleasant bed, it has many towns both 
on the right and on the left. Of its tributaries be- 
sides the two already mentioned the most important 
were, on the right side, flowing from the N., the 
Menoba (^Guadiamar), near its month; and, on 
the left, tlie Singulis (XmiC), Of the numerous 
cities on its banks, the most important were CoR- 
DUBA (^Cordova), about 1200 stadia from the sea ; 
Ilipa; and Hispalis (Sevilla)^ nearly 500 stadia 
from the sea. From a little above the first of these 
it was navigable by river boats (joraiMiois crKdipecri), 
from the second by small vessels (dTucdaiv iKdr-' 
ro(ri), and from the third by large ones (phKdaiv 
a^ioXSyois : Strab. iii. p. 142). The country through 
which it flows, the fflirest portion of the romantic 
Anidalmiay was famed of old for its beauty, fertility, 
and wealth. It is well described by Strabo (^.c.). The 
river runs near the N. edge of its own basin, at tlie 
foot of Marianus, the spurs of which were full of 
mineral treasures, chiefly silver, which was most 
abundant in the parts near Ilipa and Sisapon ; while 
copper and gold were found near Cotinae; and tin 
in the river itself, (Eustath. ad IHon. Perieg, 
337.) On its left, or S. side, extended the great 
plain of Andalucm^ rising up towards the Sien'a 
N&eada, abounding in the finest fruits, trees, and 
arable culture. The banks of the river, and the 
islands in it, were cultivated to the highest pitch 
(^|etp7«(7-T<u TT€pirT<os'). The wool of the country 
was famed among the Romans for its excellence and 
the brilliancy of its colour. (Mart. viii. 28, ix. 62, 
xii. 100; Juv. xu. 40.) 

The length of the Baetis was reckoned at 3000 
stadia. (Blarciaii. ileracl. PeHpl, p. 40 ; Aethic. ! 
Ister, Cosmography p. 17; it is, in fact, about 300 i 
miles). In its lower course, some distance below 
Hispalis, it is described as forming a lake, out of j 
which it flo-wed in tw^o arms, enclosing an island 
100 stadia or more in breadth, in wdiich some placed 
the ancient city of Tartessus. (Strab. iii. p. 140; 
Mela, iii. 1 : Pans., Eustath., Avien. IL ca ; PtoL i. 
12. § 11, 14. § 9, ii. 4. § 5.) There has since 
been a considerable alteration. The upper, or W. 
mouth, which fell into the Ocean near Asta (PtoL), 
still remains, but the E. branch, the mouth of wfflich 
was near Gades {Cadiz)^ no longer reaches the sea, 
but joins the other arm near its mouth, forming, 
withstand an intermediate arm, two islands, 
Mayor Mil Menor. Strabo (iii. p. 174) and 
other writers refer to the circumstances of tiie tides 
extending to a considerable distance np the river. 
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Respecting a town of the same name, mentioned 
only by Strabo (ii. p. 141), see Hispalis. [P. S.] 

! BAE'TIUS (Bairms), a river of the country of 
the Cinaedocolpitae, on the west coast of Arabia, in 
the modern Hedjaz. (PtoL vi. 7. §§ 5, 13.) Dio- 
dorus Siculus describes it as flou-ing tlu’ongh the 
midst of the country of the Deb (Ae§ai), the 
proper native name (sometimes written Ae^eSaz) for 
the tribe which Ptolemy designates by its Greek 
sobriquet Diodorus (iii. 44) cleseribes it as so rich 
in gold dust, that the alluvial deposit at its mouth 
glittered •with the precious metal; bat the natives, 
he adds, were quite ignorant of the method of work- 
ing it. (Conf. Strab. xvi. jp. 1104.) That the Bai'- 
dilloi is the modern representative of the Baetius is 
proved by the fact tliat it is the only stream of the 
Hedjaz whose waters reach the sea, and that it flows 
through the countr}'- of the Zeheyde tribe (a branch 
of the great Harb nation), whose name and position 
exactly correspond with the Debedae of Agathaa- 
•cides. (Forster, Arabia^ voL i. p. 73, ii. pp, 130 
— 134.) This stream falls into the Red Sea at 
Jidda ; blit the accounts of its precious melaliiferoiis 
deposits are commonly supjKised to be mythical, as no 
traces of gold, are now to be found in the peninsula, 
“ ni dans les vivienes, ni dans les mines.” (Niebuhr, 
Descfripthn de I Arable^ p. 124.) [G, W.] 

BAE'TULO, or BAETULLO, a small river 
of Ilispania I'arraconensis, on the E. coast, between 
the Iberus and the Pyrenees, wuth a small town of 
the same name, on the sea-shore near its mouth, an 
oppidmn civium Po7na?iorum. (Mela, ii. 6. § 3; 
Phn, iii. 3. s. 4.) The river is the Besos^ and the 
town Badelotiaj a little E. of Barcelona. (Mura- 
tori, p. 1033. a. 3; Florez, Esp. S. xxiv. 56, xxix. 
31; Marca Hisp. ii. 15, p. 159; Ukert, voL ii. pt, 
1. pp. 292, 421.) [P.S.] 

BAETUTilA^ (g Bairovpla), the K. and H.W. 
part of Hispania Baetica, along the river Anas 
(Guadiana), and S. of it as far as the hlarianus M. 
(Eier7'a Moreno)^ a district consisting chiefly of 
arid plains. (Strab. iii. p. 142; Liv. xxxLx. 29; 
Appian. Hisp. 68 ; Plin. iii. 1 . s. 3.) [P. S.] 

BAGA. [VACCA.J 

BAGACUM {Bavay), a town of the Neiwii, a 
Belgic people. In the text of Ptolemy it is generally 
Baganum, wfflich is an error. Ptolemy only mentions 
this town of the Nervii, from w’hich circumstance, 
and its being the ©jntre of so many roads, D’Anrilb 
concludes that it was the chief town of the Keiwii. 
The following Roman roads met here : from Tm-nacum 
(Toumai)^ Gamaracum {Camh'ai)^ Durocortorum 
(Mheims), Atuatuca Tungrorum {Tongern). The 
remains of two other roads are nearly entire ; one to 
Tablae (J[6Za5), in the Insula Batavorum, passing 
hj Mons QJidi. Antweip ; and the other to Augusta 
Veromanduorum (St. Qumtirh)^ called the Chaussie 
de Brunehaut Bast (Recueil cfAntiquites, &e.) says 
that eight Roman roads met at Bavay. An in- 
scription was found at Bavay in 1 716, which records 
the visit of Tiberias to Gallia before he was emperor, 
from which -we may conclude that the place existed 
then, though the name is not mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion. (Walckenaer, Geographie^ &c. p. 473.) This 
seems to be the visit to Gallia mentioned by Velleius 
(ii. 104). Bagacum, under the empire, was a flou- 
rishing place, but it is supposed to have been de- 
stroyed by the northern invaders about the close of 
the fourth century of our. aera, and it is now a 
small town. Many Roman remains liave been dis- 
interred in modern times. The site of the circus 
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may still be traced vvitinn tlie limits of Bamy^ and 
subterranean vaults of Eoman construction, and 
mosaics, have also been discovered. The Eomans 
brought \vater to Bavay from Florhies, on the op- 
posite side of the Sainhre^ a distance of 10 miles. 
The water is said to have been brought under the 
bed of the Samhre. [G. L.] 

BAGADA'NIA (Baya^dvia.^ Baya^oLovia^ Steph. 
s. v.i Eth, BayaSdot'^s), a largo elevated plain in 
Cappadocia between Argaeus and Taurus, a cold 
region which hardly produces a fruit tree (Strab. p. 
73): it w*as a pastoral country. In Casaubon’s 
edition the name is Bagmdania, in lib. ii. (p. 73); 
but in the other passage (p. 539), he has the reading 
Gabadania, evidently a transcriber’s blunder. This 
] lain lay, according to Strabo, at the base of Taurus; 
and probably it is the tract SE. of Argaeus. [G, L.] 
BAGAZE. [Libya,] 

BAGE (BdyTj: Eth. Bay’riv6s\ a Lydian town 
in the valley of the Herinus on the right bank of 
the river, and nearly opposite to Sirgliie, a Turkish 
village between Kula and Tenisher. (Sec the map 
in Hamilton’s Asia Minor.') The site was identi- 
fied from an inscription found by Keppel. There are 
coins of Bage with the epigraph Bary7]v(av. (Cramer, 
Asia Min. vol. i. p. 435.) [G. L,] 

BAGISAEA (Bayiaapa, Arrian, Indie. 26. § 2), 
a place on the sea coast of Gedrosia in the tenitory 
of the Icthyophagi. [V.] 

BAGISTAbrUS MONS (opos Bayiaraifov, Died, 
ii. 13; Steph. B.), a mountain on the confines of 
Media, at which Semiramis is said, to have halted 
her army on her march from Babylon to Ecbatana 
in Media Magna. The description of Diodorus (vi. 
13) is very curious; — “ Semiramis,” he says, “having 
aceomplislied her labours (at Babylon) marched upon 
Media with a vast army; but when she had ariived 
at the mountain called Bagistanon, she encamped 
near it, and prepared a Paradise, whose circum- 
ference was twelve stadia, and which being in the* 
plain, had a great spring, from which all the plants 
could be watered. The mountain itself is sacred to 
Zeus, and has abrupt rocks on the side towards the 
garden, rising to seventeen stadia in height. Having 
cut away the lower part of the rock, she caused her 
own portrait to be sculptured there, together with 
those of a hundred attendant guards. She engraved 
also the following inscription in Syrian (Assyrian) 
letters;— ‘ Semiramis having piled up one upon the 
other the trapping of the beasts of burthen which 
accompanied her, ascended by these means from the 
plain to the top of the rocL’” In another place 
Diodorus (xvii, 1 10), describing the march of Alex- 
ander the Great from Susa to Ecbatana, states that 
he visited Bagistane, having turned a little out of 
his course, in order to see a most delightful district 
abounding in fruits and in all other things apper- 
taining to luxury. Thence he passed on through 
. some plains, which rear abundance of horses, and 
are called (though incorrectly) by Ai’rian (vii. 13) 
the ’iV/sam??/ plains, wliere he halted thirty days.. 
Steplianus B. speaks of a city of Media called Bagis- 
tana; and Isid. Charax (ry?. Hudson, p.6) of a town 
called Baptana seated on the mountains, where there 
was a statue and pillar of Semiramis. The district 
around he calls Cambadene. The geography of this 
rrciglibourhood has been of late years very carefully in- 
vestigated, chiefly by Col. Eawlinson (Jowm. 

Soc. vol. ix. 1839), and by C. Masson (J. JR. As, 
Soc. vol. xii. pt. 1. 1849). Both travellers assert 
tliat they have boon able to verify every position and 
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almost every line of measurement in ihe route of 
Isidorus. Col. Kawlinson points out the coincidence 
between the name Bagistanon and the Persian Bag- 
histdn — which signifies a place of gardens, and of 
which Bostdn applied to .some .sculptures in the 
neighbourhood is a conniption — and conjectures that 
the Baptana of Isidorus may be a yet farther cor- 
ruption of the same name. Mr. Masson (p. 108) 
states that Bisitmi is the name now popularly used 
for the locality. Beliistun^ the form which Col. Eaw- 
linson has adopted in his Memoir on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions {As. Jonrn. vol. x.) is derived by Mr. 
Masson from Behist- tan, the Place of Paradise or 
Delight — a more natural derivation, however, would 
make it come from Bagistanon or BagJnstdn. 

Mr. Alasson in his memoir has pointed out very 
clearly that the rocks in the neighbourhood contain 
remains of four distinct periods. 1. On the upper 
part of the principal mass of rock, the wdiole sur- 
face of wdiich has been scarped away, are the re- 
mains of the heads of three colossal figures, and 
above them are traces of characters. The head.s 
are in basso-rilievo, and, according to Mr. Masson, 
who is we believe the only traveller who has de- 
scribed them, of very early w''orkmanship. 2. At 
the N. extremity of Bagistanon, in a nook or retiring 
angle of the hill, high upon the rock, and almost 
inaccessible, is a group of thirteen figures, the one 
on the extreme left representing the king, and 
carved on the face of the rock, which is cut away 
horizontally, so as to allow a place to stand on. 
About the figures are tablets with inscriptions in 
the Cuneiform character. These figures and inscrip- 
tions, we now know, refer to Dareius the son of 
Hystaspes and his victories. 3. Still further to the 
N., of much later workmanship, is a group composed 
originally of five or six figures, but now much 
mutilated, representing a person to whom a Victory 
is presenting a wreath as trampling on a prostrate 
enemy. Over it is a Greek inscription in which the 
name Gotarzes may be detected. Eawlinson and 
Masson concur in supposing that this Gotarzes was 
an Arsacid prince, who fought a great battle near 
this spot with Meherdates. (Joseph. Ant. xx. 3, 
§ 4; Tac. Ann. xi. 8.) It is worthy of remark that 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 13) states that Gotarzes took 
up his position on Mt. Sambulos. There is every 
reason to suppose that Mt. Sambulos is the same as 
Bagistanon, it being a generic name for the range 
of which the latter formed one projecting portion. 
If so, Bagkistan might have acquired its name, as 
that part traditionally connected witli the labours of 
Semiramis. Tacitus says Mt. Sambulos was sacred 
to Hercules, probably meaning Jupiter; it is called 
by Pliny (vi. 27) Mons Canibalidus, in a passage 
(•'• super Ghosicos ad septentrionem Mesobatene sub 
monte Cambalido ”), which seems to prove that there 
is a connection between the names Mesobatene, 
Baptana or Batana in Isidorus, and the present 
Aldh-Sabaddn, Diodorus, too (1. c.), in describing 
Alexander’s march, speaks of Sambea,a place abound- 
ing with the necessaries of life, 'which is, no doubt, 
the Mons Cambalidus of Pliny, the Cambadene of 
Isidore, and the present Kirmmshdh. 4. Is a 
comparatively modern inscription in Arabic, record- 
ing a grant of land in endowment of the adjacent 
caravanserai. 

A jKJCuliar interest attaches to the mck of BagMs- 
tan or Bekistun, owing to the successful interpreta- 
' tion within the last few years by Col. Eawlinson of 
the Cuneiform inscriptions, which are on tlie tablets 
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MONS BAGISTANUS. (.V, SculptlUVS.) 


above and beside the thirteen fi^'tires to •which ■we 
have alluded. Col. Kawlinson has published a com- 
plete account of his labours in the Journ. Roy. ..4 s. 
Soc. vol. X. with copies of the inscriptions them- 
selves, and translations in Latin and Enijlish of the 
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ori^al Persian. In this memoir, he has shown 
that the standing Koyal figure is that of Dareius 
himself, and that the figures in front of him are 
those of different impostors, who had claimed the 
tlii'one of his ancestors, and were successively com- 
pelled to succumb to his power. 'I'he inscriptions 
• above, in the three forms of the Cuneifonn writing, 
Persian, Assyrian, and Median, proclaim the ances- 
tral right of Dareius to the throne of Persia, with 
tiie names of tlie kings of the Achaemeiiid race who 
bad preceded him: they give an account of his 
gradual, hut, in the end, successful triumph over 
the different rebels who rose against him during 
the first four years of his reign. Col. Rawlinson 
thinks, that, in the fifth year b. c. 516, Dareius 
commenced constructing this monument, the com- 
pletion of which must have been the work of several 
years. It is evident, that tlie Persian monarch took 
the greatest pains to ensure the permanency of his 
record. It is placed at an elevation of about 300 
feet from the base of the rock, and the ascent is so 
precipitous, that scaffolding must have been erected 
to enable the workmen to carve the sculpture. In 
its natural state, the face of the rock, on which the 
figures are placed, is almost unapproachable. The 
execution of the figures tliemselves is, perhaps, not 
eiijual to those at Fersepolis, hut this is natural, as 
ail earlier effoi*t of the artist’s skill. “ The labour,” 
says Col. Eawlinson, “ bestowed on the whole work, 
must have been enormous. The mere preparation 
of the surface of the rock must have occupied many 
months, and on examining the tablets minutely, I 
observed an elaborateness of workmanship, W'hlch is 
not to be found in other places. Wherever, in faefe,^ 
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from the unsoundness of the stone, it was difficult 
to give the necessary polish to the surface, other 
fragments were inlaid, imbedded in molten lead, and 
the fittings so nicely managed that a very careful 
scrutiny is required, at present, to detect the artifice. 
Holes or fissures, which perforated tlie rock, were 
i filled up also with the same material, and tlie ptdi.'^h, 
which was bestowed upon the entire sculpture, could 
only have been accomplished by mechaiiical means. 
But the real wonder of the work, I think, coiisi.sts 
in the inscriptions. For extent, for iHaiuly of exe- 
eution, for uniformity and correctness, they are, per- 
haps, unequalled in the world It 

would be very hazardous to speculate on the means 
employed to engrave the work in an age v;hen steed 
was supposed to have been unknown, bub I cannot 
avoid noticing a very extraordinary device, wliich 
has been empioj'ed, n]qmrently, to give a finish and 
durability to the writing. It was evident to myself, 
and to those who, in coinp:iny wdth myself, scru- 
tinized the execution of the work, tliat, after the 
engraving of the rock had been accomplished, a 
coating of siliceous varnish had been laid on to give 
a clearness of outline to each individual letter, and 
to protect the surface against the action of the ele- 
ments. This varnish is of infinitely greater hard- 
ness tlian the limestone rock beneath it. It has 
been washed down in several places by the trickling 
of water for three and twenty centuries, and it lies 
in flakes upon the foot-ledge like thin layers of 
lava. It adheres in other pirtions of tlie tablet to 
the broken .siuface, and still .shows with suificieiit 
distinctnes.s the forms of the characters, although 
the rock beneath is entirely honeycombed and de- 
I stroyed. It is only, indeed, in the great fissures, 
caused by the outbursting of natural springs, and in 
the lower put of the tablet, where I suspect arti- 
ficial mutilation, that the vaniish has entirely dis- 
appeared.’^ (Eawlinson, Journ. As. Soc. vol. x.; 
Masson, ibid. vol. xii. pt. 1 ; Ker Dorter, Travels^ 
vol. ii.) [V.] 

BAGO'US MONS (Bayihov 6po9, Ptol. vi. 17. 
§ 1, 19. I 1),. a chain of mountains mentioned by 
Ptolemy as being between Asia and Drangiana, to 
the south of the former, and to the north of the 
latter. The name is probably of Persian or Ariaii 
origin, but is not mentioned elsewhere. [V.] 
BAGRADA or BA'GRADAS (& Baypddas, gen. 
•a: Mejerd.aJi)^ the chief river of the Carthaginian 
territoij (afterwards the Roman province of Africa), 
had its source, according to Ptolemy (vi. 3, §§ 1, 8), 
in the mountain called Mam es.vuus, in Numidia, and 
flowed NE. into the Gulf of Carthage. Though one 
of the largest rivers of N. Africa, after the ]\Ulva, 
it was inconsiderable as compared ivitli the rivci’s of 
other countries. It is fordable in many places near 
its mouth. Shaw compares it in size to the Ms after 
its junction with the CherwelL 

The main stream is formed by the union of two 
branches, the southern of which, the ancieut Bagra- 
das, is now called MeVay (^Meskianah, in its upper 
course). This is joined by the other branch, the 
Hamiz {^hieh flows from the W.), NW. of Kaf, the 
ancient Sicca Veneria. The Jllamiz^ to which the 
aneients give no specific name, has its sources near 
Tiffesh, the ancient Tipasa, E. of Cikta (Comtayi- 
tineh'). The united stream flows to the NE., and falls 
into the sea, at present, just within the W. extremity 
of the Gulf oftumSj after passing immediately under 
the ruins of Utica. Its ancient course, how'cvcr, 
was somewhat different. It fell into the sea between 
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Utica and Carthage, but much nearer to the latter 
than it now does. Flowing through the , alluvial 
plain of western Zeugitana [Africa], it cai-ried 
down in its tphid waters a great quantity of soil, 
and the deposits thus formed have enlarged its delta 
and altered the coast line. The quality and operation 
of the river are noticed by the ancient poets. (Lucan, 
iv. 588 : — 

“ Bagrada lentus agit, siccae sulcator arenae.” 
Sil.Ital.vi. 140—143:*— 

Turhidus areiites lento pede sulcat arenas 

Bagrada, non ullo Libycis in finibus amne 

Vietus limosas extendere latius undas, 

Et stagimnte vado patulos involvere eampos,”) 

The alterations thus caused in the coast-line can 
he traced by aid of statements in the ancient writers ; 
to follow which, however, a few words are necessary 
on the present state of the coast. The great Gulf 
of Tunis is divided into three smaller gulfs by two 
promontories, ■which stand out from its E. and W. 
sides. On the latter of these promontories stood 
Cartilage, S.byE. of the Apollinis Pr. (C. Farina), 
the western headland of the whole gulf. Between 
Carthage and this headland lies a bay, the coast of 
which is formed by a low and marshy plain, whose ' 
level is broken by an eminence, evidently the same 
on which the elder Scipio Africanus established his 
camp when ho invaded Africa. [Castra Corne- 
lia.] This hill, thoiigli now far inland, is described 
by Caesar (B. G. ii. 24) as jutting out into the sea; 
and its projection formed a harbour. (Appian, Pm. 
25; Liv. XXX. ID.) North of the Castra Cornelia, 
at the distance of a mile in a straight line, but of six 
miles by the road usually taken to avoid a marsh be- 
tween the two places, Jay Utica, also on the sea- 
coast; and on the S., between tlm Castra Cornelia 
and Carthage, the Bagradas fell into a bay which 
washed the K side of the peninsula of Carthage. 
But now this bay is quite filled up; the river flows 
no longer between Carthage and fclcipio’s camp, but 
to the N. of the latter, close under the ryins of Utica, 
which, like the hill of the camp, are now left some 
miles inland : the great marsh described by Caesar 
has become firm land, and similar marshes have been 
formed in what was then deep water, but now an 
alluvial plain. (Strab. xvii. p. 832 ; Gaes. JB. C. ii. 
24, 26 ; Liv. xxx. 25 ; Appian, P. C, ii. 44, 45 ; 
Mela, i. 7; Piin. v. 3. s. 4 ; Ptol iv. 3. § 6, where 
the Greek numbers denoting the latitudes are cor- 
nipted; Agathein. ii. 10, p. 236, Gronov,, p. 49, 
Huds.; Shaw, Travels, #c. pp. 146, foil., pp. 77, 
foil., 2d ed.; Barth, Wamhrun^en, #c., pp. 81, 109, 

1 1 0, 199.) Ilespecting the enormous serpent killed 
by Eegulus on tlie banks of the Bagradas, see Gel- 
lius (vi. 3) and Floras (ii. 2. § 21, where, as also in 
iv. 2. § 70, the old editions and some MSS. read, 
Bragadam). 

Polybius (i. 75) mentions the river under the name 
ofMACAR.\s (Mafcdpa, gen.), which Gesenius con- 
siders to be its genuine Punic name, derived froraMokar 
the Tyrian Hercules (^Momimenta Phoenicia, p.95). 
that the Phoenicians, like the Greeks and Komans, 
assigned divine dignity to their rivers, is well 
known; but it may be worth while to notice the 
proof furnished, in this specific case, by the treaty 
of the Cartliagiiiians witli Pliilip, in which the 
rivers of the land are invoked among the attesting 
deities (Polyb. vii. Fr. 3). Of the very familiar 
corruption by which the m has passed into, a the 



veiy passage referred to presents an example, for we 
have there the various reading Bandpa. (Suidas 
gives BovKdpa^). The modem name Mejerdah 
furnishes one among many instances, in the geo- 
graphy of N. Africa, in which the ancient Punic 
name, corrupted by the Greeks and Eomans, has 
been more or less closely restored in the kindred 
Arabic, The conjecture of Eeichard, that the river 
Pagida, or Pagidas, mentioned in the war with 
Taefarinas, is tlie Bagradas, seems to have no ade- 
quate proof to support it. (Tac. Ann. iii. 20; Eei- 
chard, Kleine Geogr. Schriften, p. 550.) 

Ptolemy places another river of the same name in 
Libya Interior, having its source in Mt. Usargala, 
nearly in the same longitude as the fonner river. 
(PtoEiv. 6. §10.) [P.S.] 

BAGEADAS (<5 BaypaBas, Ptol. vi. 4. § 2; vi. 8. 
§ 3, Bagrada; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6; jMarcian, p. 19 
20, 23), a small river wliicli tk>wcd into the Persian 
Gulf, and which appears to have been the boinidaiy 
of the provinces of Porsis and Carmania. It has 
been conjectured that it is either the Ehoganls of 
Arrian {Ind. c. 39), or tlie Grains of the same writer. 
(L o.) It is probably represented by the present 
Nahend, which divides La7‘istdn and duirs (Burnes’s 
Mag)), or by the Bender-legh. (Vincent, Navig. of 
Indian Ocean, vol. i. p. 401.) [V.] 

BAGRAUDANE'NE (Baypavdavrjvi], vulg. Ba- 
ypavavBrjVT}, Ptol. v. 13), one of the cantons of Ar- 
menia, lying to the E., near the sources of the Tigris. 
The Tauraunites mentioned by Ta<'itus {Annals, xiv. 
24) are placed by Forbiger (vol. ii. p. 602) in this 
district. [E.B.J.] 

BxlHUEIM, a town of Benjamin, on the eastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives. (2 Sam. xvi. 6.) It 
must have been situated near Bethany, and has been 
conjectumlly assigned to the site of a modern village 
named Abu Pis (Shuberi, cited by Eobinson, Bib. 

vol. ii. p. 103, note 3), wliich, howevei*, was 
without the border of Benjamin. [G. W.] 

BAIAE (Baiai: Eth. Baianiis: Baja), a place on 
the coast of Campania, cedebrated for its warm baths, 
as well as for the beauty and pleasantness of its 
situation, on the SW, side of the bay between Cape 
Misenum and Puteoli, wdileh was commonly known 
as the Sinus Baiaims. We find no mention of a 
towji of the name in early times, but its jjort was 
cclebiuted from a remote period, and was supposed 
to have derived its name from Baius, one of the 
companions of Ulysses, \Yho was buried there. 
(Lycophr. Alex. 694 ; Strab. v, p. 245 ; Sil. Ital. 
xii. 114; Serv. ad Aen. vi. 107, i.x, 710.) But it 
was never a place of any note till it became a 
favourite re.sort of the wealthy and luxurious Eomaii 
nobles towards the end of the Eopublic: a favour for 
■ which it was almost equally indebted to the abun- 
I dance and variety of its warm sj)rliigs, aiid to the 
I charms of its beautiful situation. Horace si^aks (T 
; the bay of “ the pleasant Baiae ” as surpassed by 
j no other in the wmrld {Kp. i. 1, 83) ; and its praises 
are not less celebrated by later poets, as well as 
prose writers. (Mart. xi. 80 ; Stat. /SV/y. iii. 5.96; Ta(’. 
Am xii. 21.) It appears to have come into fashion 
before the time of Cicero; Lucullus had a villa here, 

, as well as at a still earlier period C. Marius, and the 
example was followed both by Poinpcy and Caesar 
(Varr, R. R. hi. 17. § 9 ; Seneca, Ep. 51 ; Tac 
Am. xiv. 9.) The vilias of tlie latter were on the 
hill above Baiae, but subsequent visitors established 
themselves on the veiy edge of the sea, and even 
'^ihrew out vast substructions into the mid.'st of llte 
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■waters, upon wliicli to erect their ina^ificent 
palaces. (Hor. Cann. ii. 18. 20 ; Plin. Ep, ix. 7.) 
Baiae thus speedily became noted as an abode of 
indolence and luxury, and is indignantly termed by 
Seneca “ diversorium vitiorura,” a place where all 
restraint was thro-vni off, and nothing was thought 
of but pleasure and dissipation. (JSjp. t c.). Statius 
’also terms it Desides Baiae. (Sih. iv. 7. 19.) Se- 
veral Eoinan emperors, in succession, followed the 
prevailing ikshion, and erected splendid villas, or 
rather palaces, at Baiae. Nero seems to have re- 
garded it with especial favour, and it was in his 
villa here that he received his mother Agrippina for 
the last time, immediately before she fell a victim to 
his designs upon her life. (Tac. xiv. 4,5; 
Suet. Ner, 34; Joseph. Ani. xviii. 7. § 2.) Cali- 
gula also resided frequently at Baiae, and one of his 
most celebrated feats of extravagance was the con- 
struction of a temporary bridge across the bay from 
thence to Putcoli, which, though formed of boats, 
was covered with earth, and rendered passable both 
for horsemen and chariots. Suetonius states that it 
was 3,600 paces in length, but the real distance 
across (whether measured from the Castello dlBaja^ 
or from Bauli, which Dion Cassius makes the point 
of its commencement) is little more than two Boman 
miles. (Suet. CaL 19 ; Dion Cass. lix. 17; Joseph. 
Ant. xix. 1. § 1.) It was at Baiae also that the 
emperor Hadrian died, and at a later period Alex- 
ander Severus erected several villas here on a 
splendid scale. (Spartian. Madr. 25 ; Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. 26.) 

It was, however, to its warm springs that Baiae 
was first indebted for its celebrity; and these appear 
to have been frequented for medical purposes long be- 
fore the place became a fashionable resort. They are 
first mentioned by Li ^7 under the name of the “aquae 
Cumanae” as early as b.c. 176 : and are celebrated 
by Lucretius. (Liv. xli. 16; Lucret. vi. 747.) Pliny 
also speaks of them as surpassing all others in 
number and variety, some being sulphureous, others 
aluminous, acidulous, &;c,, so that their difterent 
properties rendered them efficacious in all kinds of 
diseases. The establishments of Thermae for the 
use of them were numerous, and on a scale of the 
•greatest splendour; and we learn from a letter of 
Cassiodorus that these contiimed in use as late as 
the 6th century. (Plin. xxxi. 2; Flor. i. 16. § 4; 
Joseph. I c. ; Cassiod. Var. ix. 6 ; Hor. Bp. i. 15, 

2 — 7; Stat Sih. iii. 2. 17; Vitruv. ii. 6. § 2.) 

Though Baiae must have grown up under the 
Boinan Empire into a considerable town, it never 
obtained the privileges of a separate Municipium, 
and continued for all such purpses to be dependent 
upon the poor and decayed city of Cumae, in the ' 
territory of which it was included. (Romanelli, vol. 
iii. p. 512; Oreil. luscr. 2263.) We have little 
information concerning it during the middle ages; ! 
but it appears to have fallen into neglect, and gra- 
dually became sulyect, as it still continues, to the 
noxious effects of the malaria. The modern Costello 
di Baja was erected in the reign of Charles V. • 
but the name of Baja is still applied to the whole 
line of coast from thence to the Lucrine Lake. 
Both the coast itself and the ridge of hill above it 
are covered witli detached ruins and fragments of 
ancient buildings, to which it is impossible to assign 
any name. One of the most conspicuous edifices 
near the sea-sliore is commonly known as the Temple 
of Venus, wlio appears to ]Ja^'■e been the tutelary 
deity of the place (Mart. xi. 80. 1); but it is mork 
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pohable that both this and the two other buildings, 
called the Temples of Diana and hlereiiry, really 
belonged to Thermal establishments. (Romanelli, 
vol. ill. p. 514 ; lorio, G^l^da di Pozzuol^ pp. 129 — 
136 ; Eustace’s Classical 3'’o2£r, vol. ii. p. 410, 
&c.). [E.H.B.] 

BAIAE (Bafai: Bapas), a small place on the gulf 
of Issus, placed between Issus and the Gilioian gates 
in the Amtonlne Itin. Tlte site is identified by the 
name. “ At the site of the Baiae or baths of the 
Romans, there is now a splendid Saracenic structure 
combining citadel, mosque, a covered bezostein, aii 
elegant khan, and baths.” (Ainsworth, Travels in 
the Track of the Ten Thousand, &c. p. 56.) Baiae 
may be a Roman name ; but nothing a]'q)rars tn be 
known of its origin. [CL L.] 

BAIOCASSES, the name of a Celtic people men- 
tioned in the Noti'tia. Pliny (iv. IS) speaks of the 
“ Viducasses, Bodiocasses, Unelli;” and tlm Bodio- 
casses are supposed to be the Baiocasses, Tlics 
name Baiocassis occurs in Ausonius. (Corn. Rnff. 
Burd. iv, 7.) The modern name of Boyeux in the 
department of Calvados is supposed to represent the 
name Baiocasses. [Augustoduiius.] [G. L.] 
BALANEA (Bakavaia, Strab. xvi. p. 733; Ba- 
Kaveai, Steph. B.; BaAayarag Ptol. v. 15; BaAarea, 
Hierocles; Balanea, Plin. v. 18; Eth. BakaP^dirrjs, 
Belinas: Manias), a town of Syria subject to Aradus. 
(Strab. 1. €.) It was situated 27 M. P. from Ga- 
bala, and 24 M. P. from Antaradus. The Balneis 
of the Peutinger Tables, which is fixed at pretty 
nearly the same distance from Antaradus and Ga- 
*bala, must he identified with Balanea. The name 
arose no doubt from the baths in the neighbourhood. 
For coins of Balanea both Autonomous, and belong- 
ing to the Empire, see Rasche (vol. i. p. 1444) and 
Eckhel (vol. iii. p. 310). This city was pleasantly 
situated, facing the sea to the N., and having the 
river Banias on the S. and W. The foundations of 
a handsome church are still visible, and Roman re- 
mains cover the plain to some considerable extent. 
Near the sea are many granite columns, marking 
the site of some public building. To the E., on a 
low hill, are what appear to be the ruins of the 
Acropolis. The name of a bishop of Balanea occurs 
in the acts of the Council of Nice, and it is men- 
tioned by the Crusaders under the name of Talania. 
(Willmn, die Kreuz, vol. i. p. 255, ii. 596, iii. (2) 
257.) It is now utterly deserted. (P<KH.ieke, Trav, 
vol.ii, pt. l.p. 200; Buckingham, Areih Tribes, p. 
526; Thomson, Bihl. Sacra, vol. v. p. 257 ; Cliesiiey, 
Eupkrat. Exped, vol. i. p. 452.) [E. B, J.] 

BALARI (Bakapoi), one of the tribes or nations 
who inhabited the interior of Sardinia. They are 
mentioned both by Pliny and Strabo as one of the 
most considerable of the native races; the latter tells 
us that they inhabited a mountainous district, 
dwelling principally in caves, and in common with 
the other tribes of the interior raised but little pro- 
duce of rtheir own, and subsisted in groat measure 
by plundering the more fertile districts on the coast. 
(Plin. iii. 7. s. 13; Strab. "v, p. 225.) According 
to Pausanias they derived their origin from a body 
of African or Iberian mercenaries in the service of 
the Cailhaginians, who took refuge in the mountains 
and there maintained their independence: he adds, 
that the name of Balari signified “ fugitives,” in the 
Corsican ^ language. (Paus. x. 17. "§ 9.) Their 
geographical position cannot be determined with any 
certainty. [E. H. B.] 

BALBXJHA (BdkSovpa: Eth, BakSovpem), a 
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Lycijin town, the site of wliich is fixed (Spiatfs 
Lycia, vol. i. p, 267) at Katara on both sides of 
the Aatem Soo^ the most northern branch of the 
Xantlms. The acropolis hill is about 300 feet above 
the plain of Katara, and the plain is 4500 feet above 
tbe level of the sea. The ruins occupy a consider- 
able space on botli sides of the stream. There are: 
t'^'i'o theatres at Balbura; one is on the south side of 
Ihe acropolis hill, and the other is in a hollow in, the 
front of the mountain on the south side of the ^ 
stream : the hollow in the mountain formed the 
cavea. There are also remains of several temples 
at Katara; and of Christian churches. The Bthnic 
name BaA^oupei's occurs on two inscriptions at least 
at Katara. The site was discovered by Hoskyn 
and Forbes. 

The name Balbura is a neuter plural. (Steph 
s. V, ’Bdkiovpa.) There was a district Cabalia 
(Flin. V. 27), named Cabalis by Strabo (p. 631), 
■wliich contained Balbura and two other cities, Buboii 
and Oenoanda. * [Cabalis.] 

(Hoskyn and Leake, in London Geog. Jour, vol 
xii. p. 143; Spratt’s Lyoia.) [G. L.] 

BALCE'A (BaA/cela, Steph. B. s. ■».) is placed by 
Stephaiius about, that is near, the Propontis. It is 
mentioned by Pliny (v* SO), who places it in Teu- 
thrania, a district which contains Pergamum, His 
position, therefore, differs altogether from that which 
is vaguely assigned by Stephanus. [G. L.] 

BALEAliES (BoAAiopeis, Diod. v. 17, Eustath. 
ad Dion. 457 ; BaAiapefs, BaAiaptSes, Steph, B.; 
BaAe«p/5«s, Strab.; BaAAiaplSey, Ptol.ii. 6 . §78; 
"Bak^aplai^ Agathein.; ’Bakspiai ijrot the 

Iberian name, according to Dion Cass. ap. Tzetz. 
ad Lt/coph. 633; Valeriae, Geog. Kav. r. 27 : Eth, 
BaAeap€7s, Ac., Baleares, Balearic!, sing. Balearis; 
Polybius expressly says that the islands and the 
jieople were called by the same name [iii. 33] : the 
forms with e are generally used by the Romans, 
those with i by the Greeks, but Baliares also Qpcurs 
on Latin inscriptions [Grater, p. 298. 3 ; Gori, iii. 
p. 173, No. 214, and in some MSS.]), or GYMNE- 
SIAE (Tvpvriaiai : Eth. Vvpvriaios^ fern. TofiyTitria^ 
Tvfiv7j<Tis, Steph. B.), a group of islands in the 
MeJiteiTaiiean, lying off that part of the E. coast of 
Spain, which is between the rivers Sucro (^Turia) 
and Iberus (Ebro), E. of the Pityusak, and 
(roughly speaking) between 39° and 40"° N. lat., 
and between 2 |-° and 4|° E. long. The number of 
islands in the group is stated differently ; some 
make them seven (Eustath. 1. c .) ; some mention 
only one (Steph. B. s. v . ; Strab, ii. p. 123, fj Tup- 
vrforia, where, however, Groskurd and Kramer read 
at rvpt/7](Tiai), but nearly all the anpient writers 
used the term to include merely the two large 
islands called tbe Greater; Baleaeis Major (v 
pei(a)v), and the Lesser, Baleaeis Minor (v 
iXarroiv), or, as they were callevi in the Byzantine 
period, Majoeica and Minoeica (}liai6putd re 
Ka) 'Miropuca: Procop. E.V. i. 1, ii. 5; Zonar.Am 
ix. p, 435 ), whence the common modem names, 
Majorca and Minorca, or in Spanish Mallorca and 
Menorca. 

" It should be remembered that the Balearic group, 
in the modern sense of the word, includes also the 
PiTYUSAE of the ancients, namely Ebnsus (Iviza), 
and Colubraria or Ophiusa (Fornientera). Indeed, 
the passage in Strabo (iii. p. 167), rks pei^TLirv- 
ovcrcras Bvo Kal ras TvpvTjcrlas tvo (KaAodai icai 1 
BaAtaptSas) has been taken as if the words in the 
X^rcnthesis referred to both groups : but that they 
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only refer to the Gymnesiae is pretty clear j both 
from the consent of other vniters, and from anothei 
passage of Strabo himself (xiv. p, 654). Lycophron 
calls the islands Xo/pctSey, from their rocky nature. 
(Cassand. 633; comp. Tzetz. ad loc.) 

There wmre various traditions respecting their 
population, some of a very fabulous complexion. The 
story, preserved by Lycophron (4 c., Eustath. ad 
Lion. Perieg. 1. c.), that certain shipwrecked Boeo- 
tians were cast naked on the islands, which were 
therefore called Gymnesifie (bih rh yvpvohs koI 
axkairovs, e/ce? ileyex^nvaC), is evidently invented 
to account for the name. There is also a tradition 
that the islands were colonized from Rhodes after 
the Trojan war (Strab. siv. p, 654: the Rhodians, 
like the Baleares, were celebrated siingers : Sil. Ital. 
iii 364, 365: — 

“Jam cui Tlepoleratts sator, et ciii Lindiis origo, 

Funda bella ferens Balearis et alite plumbo.”) 

At all events, they had a very mixed population, of 
whose habits several strange stories are told (Diod., 
Strab., Eustath., ll cc.): that they went naked, or 
clothed only in sheep-skins (Tzetz. ad Lycoplir. 
1. c.) — whence the name of the islands (an instance 
of a fact made out of an etymology), — until the 
l^lioenicians clothed them with broad-bordered tunics 
(Strab. p. 168: this seems the true sense of the 
passage; see Groskurd’s note: it is usually under- 
stood to mean that the Baleares invented the lakes 
clavus, and so it was understood by Eustathius, whose 
note is chiefly taken from Strabo; others make them 
naked only in the heat of summer, Tzetz. ad Ey- 
cophr. l.c.j: that they lived in hollow rocks and 
artificial caves : that they were remarkable for their 
love of women, and, when any were taken captive by 
pirates, they would give three or four men as the 
ransom for one woman : that they had no gold or 
silver coin, and forbade the impoi-tation of the precious 
metalsj so that those of them who served as merce- 
naries took their pay in wine and women instead of 
money. Their peculiar marriage and funeral cus- 
toms are related by Diodorus (v, 18). 

The Baleare.s were, however, chiefly celebrated for 
their skill as siingers, in which capacity they served, 
as mercenaries, first under the Carthaginimis, and 
afterwards under the Romans, . They went into 
battle ungirt, with only a small buckler, and a javelin 
burnt at the end, and in some cases tipt with a 
small iron point; but their effective weapons were 
them slings, of which each man carried three, wound 
round his head (Strab. p. 168; Eustath. 1. c.), or, as 
others tell us, one round the head, one round the 
body, and one in the liand. (Diod. 1. c. ; Tzetz. ad 
Lycopkr. 1. c.) The three slings were of different 
lengths, for stones of different .sizes; the largest they 
hurled with as much force as if it were flung from a 
catapult ; and they seldom missed their mark. To this 
exercise they were trained from inflmey, in order to 
earn their livelihood as mercenary soldiers. It is 
said that the mothers only allo'ived their children to 
eat bread when they had struck it off a post with the 
sling. (Strab., Died., ILcc.-, Flor. iii. 8 ; Tzetz, ad 
Lycoplir. I c.) 

The Greek and Roman writers generally derive 
the name of the people from their skill as siingers 
(BaAeapeis, from jSaAAco) ; but Strabo assigns to the 
name a Phoenician origin, observing that it was the 
Phoenician equivalent for the Greek yvpyrjras, that 
is, light -armed soldiers, (Strab. xiv. p. 654.) 
Though his explanation be wrong, bis main fact is 
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probiihly liglit. The root bat. points to a Phoe- , 
nician origin ; perhaps the islands were snored to the ; 
deity of that name; and the accidental resemblance 
to the Greek root BAA (in jSaAAw), coupled with 
the occupation of the people, would be quite a suf- 
ficient foundation for the usual Greek practice of 
assimilating the name to their own language. That 
it was not, however, Greek at first, may be inferred 
with great probability from the fiict that the common 
Greek name of the islands is not BaAeapew, but 
roAiv? 7 o^a£, the former being the name used by the 
natives^ as well as by the Carthaginians and Itaans. 
(Plin.; Agathem.; Dion Cass. a;j.Tzetz. ad 
533 ; Eusdath. I c.) The latter name, of which 
two fancied etymologies have been already referred 
to, is probably derived from the light equipsnent of 
the Bnloaric troops (yvfiyrjTas). (Strab. xiv. p. 
G54; ITin. I c.) 

The isbmds were taken possession of in very early 
limes by the Flioeniciaus (Strab. iii. pp. 167, 168); 
a remarkable trace of whoso coloni/ation is preserved 
131 the town of ]\fago {Mahon in Mmorcd)j which 
still gives the name of a princely family of Carthage 
to a noble bouse of England. After the fall of Car- 
tilage, the islands seem' to have been Yirtually inde- 
pendent. Notwithstanding their celebrity in war, 
the people were generally quiet and inoffensive. 
(Strab.; but ITurus gives them a worse character, 
iii. 8.) The Romans, however, easily found a pre- 
text for charging them with complicity with the 
Hediterranean pirates, and they were conquered by I 
Q. Caecilius liletellus, thence surnamed Balearicus, 
li. 0. 123. (Liv. Epit. lx. ; Ereinsh. Supp. lx. 37 ; 
Fbrus, Strab. ll. cc.) brctellus settled 3,000 Roman 
and Spanish colonists on the larger island, and 
founded the cities of Palma and Pollentia. (Strab., 
Mel., Plin.) The islands belonged, under the em- 
pire, to the eonventus of Carthago Nova, in the pro- 
vince of Hispania Turraconensis, of which province 
they formed, with the Pityusae, tlie fourth district, 
under the government of a praefectus pro legato. 
An inscripti(jn of the time of Nero mentions the 
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(Orelii, No. 732, who, with Muratori, reads pn'O for J 
prae.') They were afterwards made a separate pro- 
vince, probably in the division of the empire under 
Gonstautine. {Mot, Dig. Occid, c. xx. vol. ii. p. 466, 
Bocldng.) 

The ancient wiitem describe the Balearic islands 
's()metimes as off the coast of Tyn-henia (wepl 
TopcTTjviSa, Steph.B.), sometimes as the first islaiufe, 
excent the Pityusae, to one entering the Mediteri^ 
nean from Gades. (Plin. 1. a,) TTie larger island, 
Baleams Major (j¥ailorca), or Columba (Itin. 
Ant. p. 51 3) was a day’s sail from the coast of 
Spain : it is, in fiict, 43 miles NE, of Iviza^ which 
is 50 miles E. of C. St, Martin, Pliny makes the 
distance from Dianiuin Vr. {C. S, Martin')., on the 
coast of Spain to the Pityusae (Ivka^ &c.), 700 
stadia, and the Baleares the same distance further 
out at sea. The Antonine Itinerary (1. c.) places 
the Baleares 300 stadia from Ebusns (Iviza). The 
smaller island, Balearis Minor {Menooxa), or 
Nuea (Itm, Ant p. 512), lies to the E. of the 
larger, from which it is separated by a strait 22 
miles wide. The little island of Cabrera, S. of 
jUfallvrca, is the Capearia of the ancients. In 
magnitude the islands were described by Timaeiis 
{ap, Diod, I, c.; Strab, xiv. p. 654) as the largest In 
the world, except seven — namely, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Cyprus, Crete, Euboea, Corsica, and Lesbos; but; 
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Strabo rightly observes that there are others larger. 
Strabo makes the larger island nearly 600 stadia 
long by 200 wide (iii. p. 167); Artemidorus gave 
it twice that size (Agalhcm. 1. 5); and Pliny (1. c.) 
makes its length 100 hi. P. and its circuit 375: its 
area is 1,430 square miles. Besides the colonies of 
Palma (Palma) and Pollentia (Pollenza), al- 
ready mentioned, of which tlie former lay on the 
SW., and the latter on the NE., it had the smaller 
towns of Ciniiim (Sineti), near the centre of the 
island, ■with the Jus Latii (Plin. 1. c.); Guuici (Ai- 
evdiaf), also a civ if as Lathi a (Plin- c , -where 
Sillig now reads Tucim)\ and Gujunta (/n.scr. ap. 
Grater, p. 378. No. 1.) 

The smaller island Minor. (Menorca) is described 
by Strabo as lying 270 stadia E. of Pulientia on tiie 
hirger: the Antoiiirie Itinerary (p. 512) assigns 600 
stadia for the interval between the islands, wliich is 
more than twice the real space: l^liiiy makes the 
distance 30 M. P. (240 stadia), the length of tlie 
island 40 M. P„ and its circuit 150. Its true length 
is 32 miles, average breadth 8, area about 260 
square miles. Besides Mago (Pari Mabon), and 
Jamnq or Jajina (C/mlaclela), at the E. and W. 
euds mspectively, both Phoenician settlements, it had 
the inland town of Saiiisera (Alajor, Plin. L c,). 

Both islands had numerous excellent harbours, 
though rocky at their mouth, and requiring care in 
entering them (Strab., Eustath. ll. cc . : Port Mahon 
is one of the finest harbours in the world). Both 
were extreihcly fertile in all produce, except wine 
tiiid olive oil. (Aristot. de Mh\ Ausc. 89 ; Diod., but 
Pliny praises their wdiie as well as their corn, xiv, 6, 
s. 8, xviii. 7. s. 12: the two writers are speaking, 
in fact, of different periods.) They wTre cedebrated 
for their cattle, especially for the mules of the lesser 
island; they had an immense number of j'abbits, and 
1 were free from all venomous reptiles. (Btrab., Mel., 
l.€.\ Plin. 1. c., viii. 58. s, 83, xxxv. 19. s. 59; 
Yarro, R. R. iii. 12 ; Aelian, Ji. A. xiii. 15 ; Soiin. 
26.) Among the snails valued by the Romans us a 
diet, was a species from the Baleaiuc isles, calW 
cavaticae, from their being bred in caves. (Plin. 
XXX. 6. s. 15.) Their chief naineral product was 
the red earth, called sinope, which was used by 
painters. (Plin. xxxv. 6. s. 13; Vitniv. vii. 7.) 
Their resin and latch are mentioned by Dioscorides 
(Mat, Med. i. 92). The population of the two 
islands is stated by Diodorus (1. c.) at 30,000, 

Twelve Roman miles S. of the larger island (9 
miles English) in the open sea (xii. M. P. in altimi) 
lay the little island of Capraria (Cah'era), a trea- 
ciierous cause of shipwrecks (insidiosa naufragiis, 
Plin. 1. € ; naujragalis, ilart Cap. de N%tpt. PkiL 
vi.); and opposite to Palma the islets called Mac- 
iiariae, Tiquadra, and parva Hannibalis. (Plin.) 

The part of the Mediterranean E. of Spain, around . 
the Balearic isles, •was called Mare Balcaricum (rh 
BaXXeaptKhr iriKayoSy Ptol ii 4. § 3), or Sinus 
Balearicus. (Flor. iii. 6. § 9.) 

For further infonnation respecting tbe islands and 
the people, see the following passages, in addition to 
those already quoted. (Polyb. i. 67, iii. 113; Diod. 
ix. 106; Liv. xxi. 21, 55, xxii. 37, xxviii. 37; 
Hii*t.J5.M.23; Lucan, i. 229, iii. 710; Suet, Gulb. 
10; Oros. i. 2; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. vii. 661.) 

: The islands still contain some monuments of Iheir 
original inhabitants, in the shape of tumuli, such iis 
those which Diodorus describes them as raising over 
their dead. TTic.-c tumuli comsist of large uiihcwii 
stones, and are surrounded by a fence of flat stones 
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set up on end; and a spiral path on the outside lhads 
to the summit of the mound. From this arrange- 
ment, and from tlieir being generally erected on ele- 
vated spots, they are supposed to liave been used as 
ivatch-tovvers. The Roman remains have been al- 
most destroyed by the Vandal conquerom; the prin- 
cipal ruin is that of an aqueduct near Polientia. 
(Wenisdorf, Antiq. Balmrr^ Daineto, Hist of the 
Balearic Kingdom ^ Armstrong's Minorca.') [P.S.] 
BALE'SIUM, or BALE'TIUM, a town of Cala- 
bria, mentioned by Pliny (iii. 11. s. 16), who enu- 
merates the name between Ltipiae and Caelium, is 
evidently the same place winch is called Balen- 
TiiiM in the Tabula (Valentia in the Itin. Hiero- 
soL, p. 609), and Valetium by Mela (ii. 4), all 
which authorities place it between Brandusium 
and Lupiae. Its site is clearly identified by the 
remains of a ruined town still visible near S, 
Pietro Vei'notico, a village on the road from Brinr- 
din to Xecce, about 12 miles from the former, and 
16 from the latter city. The site is still called 
Baleso or Valesio, and is traversed by an ancient 
Roman road, still known to the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood as the Via Trajana. Vases, inscrip- 
tions, and other remains of antiquity have been dis- 
covered here, but the circuit of the ancient walls 
indicates that it was only a small town. (Galateus, 
de Situ Japygiacj pp.73, 74; Romanelli, vol. ii. p.79 ; 
Mommsen, U. /. Bialektef p. 60.) [E. H. B.] 

BALLSSUS (BoAiViTos, Pint. Crass. 23), a small 
river in lilesopotaniia, below Carrhae, where the first 
battle took place between the soldiers of Crassus 
and the Parthians; and where Publius, the son of 
Cnissus, and many of his men, were cut off. The 
name of this river ap^tears under various forms, but 
there can be no doubt that the Balissus of Plutarch, 
the Bellas of Ammianus (xxiii. 3), and the Bilecha 
(B/A77 x«) of Isid.Char. (p.3), are one and the same 
stream. It flowed in a westerly direction from the 
Chaboras ^Kliabur)^ past Callinicum, and fell into 
the Euphrates. Its present name is said to be 
BelihJie. (Forbiger, vol. ii. p. 628.) 

BALLA, or VALLA (BdAAa, Stepli. B. s. v.\ 
OudAAax, Ptol. iii. 13. § 40: Eth. BaAAoios, Steph.; 
Vallaeus, Plin.iv. 10. s. 17), a town of Macedonia, 
placed in Pieria by Ptolemy and Pliny, the inha- 
bitants of which were removed to Pytliium, (Steph. 
1. c.) As Pythium was in Perrhaebia, at the south- 
western foot of the Pierian mountains, Leake places 
Balia in the mountainous part of Pieria, and sup- 
pses that Velvendo may have derived its name 
from it. In that case it would be a different place 
from the Baia of the TaUe^ which stood about 
midway between Dium and Berrhoea. (Leuke, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 425.) 

BALO'MUM (BdAw^oj'), the name of part of the 
sea -coast of Gedrosia. It is not mentioned, except 
by Arrian (/7id23)m his account of the voyage of 
Rearehus, and cannot now be identified. (Vincent, 
Navig. of Ind. Ocean, vol. i. p. 249.) [V.] 

BALONGA (BaAdrya: Pcdiang), the chief city 
of the Pirates’ country ” (ATjo-rwr X^pa), on the 
Sinus Magnus, on the E. coast of the peninsula of 
India extra Gangem. (Ptol. vii. 2. §7; he also 
nlaces a BaAdv/ca in the Aurea Chersonesus, vil 2. 
§25.) [KS.] 

BALSA (BdAtra: Eth. Balsenses, Tavira), a 
considerable town of Lusitania in Spain, on the S. 
coast. It was the first station W. of the Anas, after 
Esuris at the river’s month, at the distance of 24 
M. P. In. Ant p. 426.) It belonge^ to the Lu- 
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^itani (Plin. iv. 21. s. 35), or to the Turduli. (Ptol. 
ii.^5. § 2.) ^ Pliny enumerates its people among the 
siipmdiarii; its coins show tliat it w’-as a munici- 
piunijWitli the epithet of Fe/wc. (Plin., Ptol. 

ii?. cc.; Mela, iii. 1; Marc. Heracl. p. 42; Geog. 
Rav. iv. 43; Sestini, Med. p.3; Mionnet, SuppL 
vol. i. ,p, 3; Resendi, Antiq. Lusit, iv. p. 197; Flo- 
rez, jEsj?. S. vol. xiv. pp. 201, 209; Lkert, vol. ii. 
pt.Lp. 388.) [P.S,] 

BAXTIA. Three days’ sail from the coast of 
Scythia lay an island of immense magnitude, called 
Bdtia ; this being the name which Pliny found in 
Xenophon of Lampsacus. Pytheas, on the other 
hand, called it Basilia. (Phn. xxxvii. 7. s. 11.) 
For the confusion on this point, see Basilia. 

Whatever may be the uncertainties as to the exact 
geographical position of the ancient Baltia, the word 
itself is important as being the origin of our term 
Baltic. Little less certain is its Slavonic or Lithu- 
anian origin, since so little is it Geiman that, ex- 
cept in England, the usual name foi the Baltic, 
amongst the Gothic natioms, is the East-Se^. This 
helps us in certain points of criticism. In the first 
place, it suggests an explanation of the ambiguities 
of the early writers, who took their names from two 
sources. If Baltia was Slavonic, the name Hcmaioi 
(^Eastmen), who dwelt on its coast, was German. 
Yet each is found in Pytheas. Hence the likelihood 
of two names to the same locality, and the confusion 
arising therefrom. Again, the fact of the name 
being strange to the present Gennans makes the 
assumption of an erroneous application of it all the 
more lilrely. Name for name, nothing represents the 
ancient Baltia so closely as the Great and the Little 
Belts between the Danish isles and Jutland. But 
these are the names of straits o£ water, not of islands 
of land. Yet the present writer believes that the 
Baltia of Pytheas was the island of Fgen oxSealmd 
(one or both), and that the name Baltia is retained 
in that of the waters tliat bound them. He would 
not, however, believe this, if there had been no change 
in language. Had that been uniform from the be- 
ginning, the confusion which he assumes would have 
been illegitimate. 

Another speculation connects itself with the root 
Bait-. In the article Avaei, a principle which will 
bear a wide application has been suggested. It is 
as follows ; wheji the name of a non~historical in-, 
dividual coincides with that of an historical popu- 
lation (or locality)., ike individual is to he considered 
as an eponymus. Now, the legends of the countiy of 
the Getae connected them with the Guttones of the 
Baltic; indeed, when the name Goth became prominent, 
the original scat of the stock was laid on that sea, 
sometimes on the southern coast in the amber-coun- 
try, sometimes as far north as Scandinavia. More 
than this, the two royal lines were those of the Balt- 
mgs (Baliidae), and tlie Amahungs (Amalidae). 
For a Balt, or an Amal, as real personages, we look 
in vain. Populations, however, to which they were 
Eponymi, we hnd in the two localities^Baltia and 
Abalus — associated localities in the accredited 
mother-country. [R. G. L.] 

BALYRA (BaAdpa, Pans. iv. 33. § 3), a tribu- 
tary of the Pamisus in Messenia. [Messenia.] 

BAMBOTUS. [Libya.] 

BANACHA (Bdi'axa, or, according to another 
reading, Nachaha), a city of that part of Arabia 
Petraea which was situated towards Mesopotamia. 
(Ptol. V. 19. § 7.) Forster takes it to l>e equivalent 
to Beni-Nacliath, i. e. the sons of Naliath, one of the 
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dukes ot Edoi-n, tlie son of Keuel, the son of Esau. 
{Gen.x's.xvi.A; Forster, Am&/«,vol.ii.p.5-2.) [G.W.j 
BANADEDAKL [Arae Philaenobrm.] 
BA'KASA (Bamoro-a, Ptol. iv. 1. § 13), a colony 
of Mauretania Tingitana, founded by Augustus, and 
bearing the epithet of Valentia. (Plin. v. 1.) Its 
site is^difficult to fix. That it stood on the river 
Subur (^Sebou) is clear (Plin. L <?.), but whether at 
its mouth, or higher up, is uncertain. ^ Ptolemy 
places it among the inland cities; a term, it is true, 
not used by him in the context with great strictness,, 
but the longitude he assigns to Banasa places it 
some distance from the sea. Pliny seems to make 
it inland; and, moreover, states its distance from 
Lixus at 75 M. P., while he places the mouth of 
the Subur 50 M. P. from tlie same place. The 
Itinera ri/ (p. 7) gives a distance of only 40 M. P. 
from Banasa to Lixus (namely, Frigidis 24, Lix co- 
luiiia 16); and the difficulty cannot be removed by 
a correction of these numbers, for the total, from ^ 
Sala to Lixus, of which they form a part, is correct, j 
The site, if on the coast, corresponds to Mehediah; 
if inland to Mamoi'a, about 30 miles higher up the 
river, where arc considerable ruins. [F» 
BAlSfATIA, a town of the Tacomagi, mentioned 
by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 13). Name for name, it coin- 
cides with j5ea?^•-Gastle near Nairn, where, in 1460, 
Eoman coins wero found. [R. G. LJ 

BANDOBE'NE (Bai/Sogtj^), a district in the 
extreme N. of India intra Gangem, about the river 
Clioaspes, (Strab. xv. p. 697.) [P. S.] 

BANBUSIAE FONB, a fountain in Apulia, a 
few miles from Venusia, celebrated by Horace in a 
beautiful and well-known ode. (^Carm. hi. 13.) 
The name not being elsewhere mentioned, it was 
supposed by many winters, beginning with the old 
scholiast Acron (ad loc,), that the fountain in ques- 
tion was in the neighbourhood of his Sabine farm. 
But the Abbd Chaupy proved that a fountain about 
6 miles S. of Venusia was known, as late as the be- 
ginning of the 12th century, by the name of Fobs 
Bandusinus ; and an ancient church is mentioned in 
ecclesiastical documents as “ ecclesiain SS. MM. 
Gervasi et Protasi iji Bwidnsino Foiite npud Ve- 
misiamr Both the church and the fountain have 
now disappeared, but the site of the former is w^ell 
, known, and immediately close to it was a copious 
source called Fontana Grande^ the w^aters of which 
are still abundant, though the fountain itself has 
been inteutioiLally destroyed by the proprietor of the 
spot. (Chaupy, Mcomerte de la Maison dSorace^ 
vol. iii. pp. 364, 538 — 543.) The documentary 
evidence seems conclusive in favour of the Venusian 
fountain; but a source, or rather basin, not far from 
the site of his Sabine farm in the valley of Licmzai 
now called Fonte Bello, is still shown to travellers 
as the Foils Baiidusiae, and its claim to that dis- 
tinction is strenuously advocated by Dennis, in a 
, letter inserted in Milman’s Life of Horace (p. 103).' 
The name is written, in the older editions of Horace, 
BLANi>usm, but the best J^ISS, have Bandusia. I 
(Obbarius, in his edition of the Odes of JIo7'ace, Jena, ■ 
1848, has collected all the authorities upon the sub- j 
jeet in a note on the ode in question.) [E. H. B.l 
BANIA'NA. [Turduli.] 

BANIENSES. [Nobiia Caesarea.] 
BANIZOMENES, a maritime tribe of the west-; 
ern coast of Arabia, towards the north of the Bed 
Sea, situated next to the country of the Nabataei. 
Diodorus (ni, 43) describes tlieh- coast as a bay 500 
stadia deep, tho mouth of wliicli is so obstructed by 
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precipitous rocks as to be inaccessible to ships. The 
inhabitants lived on the produce of their hunting. 
There was there a most sacred temple, held in great 
veneration by all the Arabs. Biirckhardt describes 
the Beni- Omran as inhabiting “the mountains be- 
tween Akaba and Moeyleh, on the eastern coast of 
the Red Sea;” and there is perhaps sufileient simi- 
larity between the names to justify Forster’s identi- 
fication, particularly if, as is said, tlie description of 
the gulf and of the three adjacent islaiiils, in Dio- 
dorus, exactly corresponds with the Bay uf !iluilah, 
and the three islands off it to the soutli. (Fur.-ter, 
Arabia, vol. L p. 323, h. p. 117.) [G. W. | 

BANNA. [Petriana.] 

BANNIO. [Gobajcxku] 

BANNOMANXIA. [.Mextonomox.] 
BANOVALLUM. [Isaxnavatia,] 

BA'NTIA (Sauria : Eik. Banthias), a small 
town about 13 miles SE. of Venusia. Pliny reckons 
tlie Bantini among the Lucaiiians; but Livy speaks 
of it as in Apulia, and Acron, in his notes on Ho- 
race, also calls it expressly “ civitas Apuliae.” 
Horace himself alludes to it as one of the places, in 
the neighbourhood of Venusia, fimiiiiar to his boy- 
hood; and his expressions indicate the ivooded cha- 
racter of its territory. (Saltus Bantmos, Hor. Carm. 
iii. 4, 15; Plin. hi. 11. s. 16; Liv. xxvii, 25; Acron, 
ad loci) Alt ancient abbey, named Sta. Maria di 
still marks its site, and Holstenius (Not. in 
Chver, p. 202) tells us that in his time some remains 
of the ancienf town were visible in its immediate 
neighbourhood. The district is still covered with 
a thick forest, now called Bosco deW Ahadia. 
(Romanelli, vol. ii, p. 241.) It was among the 
wooded hills between Bantia and Venusia that the 
Roman consuls M. Marcellus and T. Quinctius Cris- 
pinus encamped in b. c. 208, and where the skirmish 
took place in which Marcellas was killed, and his 
colleague mortally wounded. (Liv. xxvii. 25 — 27.) 
We learn from inscriptions that Bantia ‘enjoyed the 
rights of a Miinicipiiim under tlie Roman Empire; 
and one of tlie most interesting monuments of its 
class is a bronxe tablet, commonly known ns tbo 
Tabula Bantina, which was discovered in tbe year 
1790, at Oppido, 8 miles from Banzi. This con- 
tains a Roman law, or plebis-scitiim, relative to tbe 
municipal aflau’s of Bantia, and derives its chief in- 
terest from tlie circumstance that it is written both 
in Latin and Oscan, of which last language it is one 
of the most important relics. (Mommsen, Unter 
Ttalischm Dialehte, p. 145 — 168; Biillett. 

Inst. Arch. 1847, p. 157-) [E. H. B.] 

BA'NTIA (Boj/rfa), a town of the Calicoeni, in 
the district of Dassaretia in illvria. (Polvb. v. 108.) 

: BANTOMANNIA. [Mextoxomox.] 

BANU'BARI (^avob^apoi), a people of the west 
coast of Arabia, situated between the Durrae on tiio 
north, and the Arsae on the south, towards the north 
of the modern district of Hedjaz. (Ptol. vi. 7. § 4; 
Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 127, 129.) [G. W.l 

BAPHYRAS, or BA'PHYRUS (Ba>p6pas), I 
small river of Alacedonia, flowing by Dium tlirough 
marshes into the sea. It was celebrated for the 
excellence of its r6u0ffies, or cuttle-fish. (Liv. xliv. 

6 ; Atlien. vii. p. 326, d. ; Lycophr. 274.)- Paii- 
sanias (ix. 30. § 8) relates that this was the same 
river as the Helicon, wdiich, after flowing 75 sta- 
dia above ground, has then a subterraneous coiinso 
of 22 stadia, and on its reappearance is navigable 
under the name of Baphyras. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, voyfi. p. 41 1.) 
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BAPTANA. [Bagistanus Mons.] 
BAQUA'TES. [Bacuatae.] 

BA'KACE. [Limyeica.] 

BA'RACES. [Tapbobane.] 

BAB ATE (Bdparra, Bapdri}), on the road from 
Iconium {Koniyeli) to Tyaiia, and 50 M. P. from : 
Iconiurn, Hamilton found on Ms route eastward 
from Koniyehj near Kara Bounar^ a remarkable 
traehytic crater, and there were in the neighbour- 
hood several similar cones. The distance on the 
map from Koniyeli is more than 50 geographical 
miles. He thinks that these Barathra are the 
Barata of tlie Tables, for “the name, which signifies 
‘deep pits,’ cannot "well apply to anything else than 
these* remarkable craters, wliich must have attracted 
the attention of the ancients.” (^Researches^ &c., vol, 
ii. p. 217.) The conjecture seems px'obable. [G. L.] 
BABB ANA (^Bojana\ a river of Illyria, rising 
in tlie Bebian Mountains, flows through the lake 
I.abeati3, and forms, witli the Clausula, wMch flows 
into it just below Scodra, the river called Oriundus. 
Livy seems to liave supposed the Oriundus was a 
tliird stream rising in kit. Scardus, into which the 
other two discharged themselves. (Liv. sliv. 31.) 

BARBABIA'NA. 1. A towm in the extreme S. of 
Hispania Baetica, 10 M. P. from Calpe, on the 
road to Malaca (It, Ant. p. 406), identified by some 
with .Bakbesuea. (Wesseling, ad loc.) It is usu- 
ally supposed to be near Ximma de la FronUraj 
but this seems very doubtful. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1 
p. 347.) 2. [Autrigones.] [P. S.] 

BARBA'RIUM Fr. (Bap€apwv &Kpoy, Ptol. ii. 5. 
§ 4; 0. Fspichel), a promontory of Lusitania, about 
18 miles S. of the mouth of the Tagus, called by 
other writers Magnum Promontokium [P.S.] 
BABBE'SULA (Bap^ijo-JAa), a town on the 
coast of Hispaiiia Baetica, a little E. of Calpe, .on a 
river of the same name, now the GuadiarOj on the 
E. bank of which are still seen the ruins of the 
jflace, with inscriptions. (Mela, ii. 6 ; Plin. iii. 3 ; 
Marc. Hei-ac. pp. 39, 40; Geogr. Rav. iv.42 ; Tzetz, 
Chil. viii. 712; Ptol. ii. 4. §§ 6, 7; Flox^ZyEsp. S, 
ix. 51, xii. 307 ; Ukei't, Geograph, vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 
295,348.) 

BAEBO'BTHENES, a mountain in Laconia, said 
by Livy to have been 10 M.P. from Sparta, was 
situated NE. of the city. It is identified by Leake 
with the height immediately south of the Khan of 
Krevatd. (Liv. xxxv. 27, 30; Leake, Peloponne- 
siuca, p. 344.) 

BABCA, or BARGE (BdpKi?, 7} Tr6\is BapK^tav^ 
Scyl., £tk. Bapiicuos, Barcaeus ; also in the form 
Bap/cctia, Eih. BapKatdrTjs, Steph. B.), an inland 
city of Cyrenaica, founded by a body of seceders 
from Cyrene, under the Battiadae, Perseus, Zacyn- 
tiius, Aristomedon, and Lycus, wLo were driven, by 
the treatment they received from their brother 
Arcesilaus IL, king of Cyrene, to renounce their 
allegiance, and to establish this new city (about 
B. c. 554). At the same time they induced the 
Libyans of the interior (robs AiSvas) to join in 
tlicir revolt, and from this cause, as well as from 
being founded in the midst of the Libyans, the city 
had from the first a Greco-Libyan character, W'hich 
it always retained. (Herod, iv. 160.) An indication 
of tiiis Libyan element seems to be fiuuished by the 
name of the king Alazir (Herod, iv. 164); and it is 
an interesting fact that nearly the same name, 
Aladdeir, occurs in an ancient genealogical table 
found at Cyrene. (Bbckli, Coi'p> I^scr, Ho. 5147, 
vol. iii. p. 523.) 
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I Arcesilaus II. attempted to chastise Tiis revolted 
' Libyan subjects. They fled for refuge to the kindred 
tribes in the deserts on the east, to-wards Egyjjt, 
and, as Arcesilaus pursued them, they turned upon 
him and utterly defeated him, killing 7000 of his 
soldiers : soon after which he was strangled by his 
own brother Learchus. The intestine troubles of 
Cyrene now gave tlie Barcaeaiis an opportunity of 
exteiidmg their pow'er over the whole of the W, part 
of Cyrenaica, including the district on the coast (as 
far as Hospierides), where we find the important 
port of , Teuchika (aft. Arsinoe), belonging to 
them. If we are to tnist traditions preserved by 
SeiTius (ad V'irg. Aen. iv. 42), they carried their 
arms on land far W. over the region of the Syrtes 
towards Carthage, and acquired such a maritime 
power as to defeat the Phoenicians in a naval battle. 
The terror inspii-ed by the Persian conquest of 
Egypt induced the pirinces of Barca, as well as 
those of Cyrene, to send presents to Cambyses, and 
to promise an annual tribute ; and in the subsequent 
constitution of the empire, tliey were reckoned as 
belonging to the satrapy of Egypt. (Herod, iii. 
13, 91.) But meanwhile the rising power of Barca 
had received a disastrous overthrow. In the con- 
flicts of faction at Cyrene, Arcesilaus III. had fled 
to his father-in-law, Alazir, king of Barca; but 
certain exiles from Cyrene, uniting with a party of 
the Bareaeans, attacked both kings in the market- 
place, and killed them. Upon this, Pherctiina, the 
mother of Arcesilaus, one of those incarnations of 
female revenge whom history occasionally exhibits, 
applied for aid to Aryandes, who had been appointed 
satrap of Egypt by Cambyses, and retained the 
office under Dareius. Herodotus was doubtless 
right in supposing that Aryandes welcomed the 
opportunity which seemed to present itself, for 
eftecting the conquest of Libya. He collected a 
powerful army and fleet; but, before commencmg 
hostilities he sent a herald to Barca, demanding to 
know who had slain Arcesilaus. The Bareaeans 
collectively to;.>k the act upon tliemselves, for that 
they 'had siiiiered many evils at his hands. The 
desired pretext being thus gained, Aryandes de- 
spatched the expedition. (Herod, iv. 164.) After 
a fruitless .siege of nine months, during which the 
Bareaeans displayed skill equal to their courage, 
they were outwitted by a perfidious stratagem; the 
Persiaus obtained possession of the city, and gave 
over the inhabitants to the brutal revenge of Phe- 
retirna. Those of the citizens wdio were supposed 
to have had most share in her son’s death slie im- 
paled all round the circuit of the w^alls, on which 
she fixed as bosses the breasts of their wives. The 
members of the family of the Baltiadae, and those 
who wei*e clearly guiltless of the murder, were suf- 
fered to remain in the city. The rest of the inha- 
bitants were led into captivity by the Persians into 
Egypt, and were after'ivards sent to Bareius, who 
settled them in a village of Bactria, which was still 
called Barca in the time of Herodotus (iv. 200 — 
204). These events occurred about b. c. 510. 

The tragic history of Barca would be incomplete 
without a mention of the fate of Plieretima. Re- 
tmming with the Persian army to Egypt, she died 
thex'e of a loathsome disease (^wera yap c-vXeaiv 
e|efeo'e), “ for thus,” adds tlie good old chronicler, 
“do men provoke the jealousy of the gods by tlie 
excessive indulgence of revenge ” (iv. 205) : to 
wliich the modern historian adds another reflection, 

[ curiously illustrative of tJio different points of view 
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from wliicli tlie same event may be contemplated 
*‘It will be recollected that in the veins of bhis 
savage woman the Libyan blood was intermixed 
with the Grecian. Political enmity in Greece Proper 
kills, but seldom, if ever, mutilates, or sheds the 
blood of women.” (Grote, Jlistory of Greece^ vol. iv. 
P 66.) 

We hear little more of Barca, till its political ex- 
tinction was completed, under the Ptolemies, by the 
removal of the great body of its inhabitants to the 
new city y)f Ptolejiais, erected on the site of the 
former port of Barca. Indeed, the new city \vould, 
seem to have received the name of the old one; for 
after this period the geographers speak of Barca and ; 
Ptolemais as identical. (Strub. xvii. p. 837 ; PHn, 
V. .'5; Steph. B.) Ptolemy, however, distinguishes 
them properly, placing Barca among the inland cities 
(iv. 4. § 1 1); a proof that, however decayed, the city- 
still existed in the 2nd century of our era. In fact, 
it long survived its more powerful rival, Gyrene. 
Under the later empire it was an episcopal see, and 
under the Arabs it seems (though some dispute this) 
to have risen to renewed importance, on account of 
its position on the route from Egypt to the western 
provinces of North Africa. (Edrisi, iii. 3 ; Barth, 
Wanderungen, &c. p. 405.) Meanwhile its name 
lias survived to the present day in that of the dis- 
trict of which it was the capital, the province of 
Barca, in the regency of TrijjoU; and it was trans- 
ferred, under the Komans, to the turbulent Libyan 
people, who lived as noma<ls in that district. (Bar- 
CAEI ; comp. Polyaen. vii. 28 ; Acn. Poliorc. 37.) 
The Barcaeans were celebrated for their race of 
liomes; and a Greek writer repeats u traditionaiy 
boast that they had learnt the breeding of horses 
from Poseidon, and the use of the chariot from Athena. 
(Steph. B. 5. r.) These were tlie horses which 
gained the hist Arcesilaus of Gyrene his place in the 
])oeti-y of Pindar. 

The position of Barca is accurately described by 
Scylax (pp. 45, 46, Hudson), who places Its harbour 
6 Kara BdpKrir) 500 stadia from CjTeue, and 
620 from Hesperides, and the city itself 100 stadia 
from the sea, that is, by the most direct route, up a 
Kivine, for tlie road is much longer. It stood on tlie 
summit of the terraces wliich overlook the W. coast 
of the Greater Syrtis, in a plain which, though sur- 
rounded by the sands of the desert table-land {Desert 
of Barca), is well watered, and beautifully fertile. 
The plain is called El-M&rjeh, and the sai-ne name 
is often given to the ruins which mark tlie site of 
Barca, but the Arabs call them El-Medimh. These 
ruins are very inconsiderable, wliich is at once ac- 
counted for by the recorded fact that the city -was 
built of brick (Steph. B.), and, in all probability, 
unburnt brick. (Barth, p. 405.) The few ruins 
which remain are supposed by Barth to belong to the 
Arab city, with the exception of those of the cisterns, 
on which this, like the other great cities of Africa, 



was entirely built, and of which three still remain. 
Eastward of the valley in which the city stands the 
route to Gyrene lies across the desert, and through a 
narrow defile, the difficulty of which may have been 
one cause of the ease with which the power of Barca 
appears to have been established, (Beecliey, De la 
Celia, Pacho, Barth; comp. Cybenaica.) 

The above coin represents, on the obverse, the 
head of Ammon, and on the reverse the plant sil- 
phium, for the growth of which Cyreiiaica %vas 
femous, with the legend BAPKAI fur BapKaiwr. 

' (Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 128.) [P. S.] 

BAEGA BACTKIANAE. [BACTiiiAitA,] 
BABOAEA. [Babca, Bakc^vei.] 

BAEGAEI (Bap/cami), the popie of Barca. 
This is made a seprate article for the purpose of 
correcting the error of most compilers, who mention 
a Libyan tribe of the name on the aiitiioritj of 
Herodotus. That the city -was in tlie midst of 
Libyan tribes, and that its ppulation was to a great 
extent Libyan, is unquestionable ; hut the name 
Barcaei, in Herodotus, always refers to the city and 
its neighbourhood; and it may easily be inferred 
from his statements that the Libyan people, among 
whom the city was founded, were the Ausciiis^ie. 
Herodotus expressly distinguishes the Barcaei, to- 
gether with the Cyrenaeans, from the neighhoming 
Libyan tribes, (iii. 13, 91.) It is true that Ptolemy 
calls the native tribes above the Libyan Peutapolis 
Babcii’ae {BapK€7rat, iv. 4, § 9), and that Virgil 
(Aen. iv. 42), by a petieal anticipation, mentions 
the Barcaei among the native '|)eoples of N. Afiica : 

“ Hinc«deserta siti regio lateque furentes Barcaei.” 

But such expressions belong to a priod when the 
name had been long since exteudtid from the city to 
the district of which it wms the capital, and which 
Herodotus calls Bakcaea (Bop/cat?;, iv. 171), from 
which district in turn, as usual, the Libyan inha- 
bitants of later time received their name. {See also 
Steph. B. s.v. BdpKTj: Ka\ BapKalov rhv Ai^vv, (pa<rl 
Bapnalor ^dros, hut the reaffing is doubtful, and 
recent editors give ^ttos.) 

It is not meant to be denied that the name may 
pssibly have been of Libyan origin; but it is some- 
what iinprtant to observe tlmt Herodotus does not 
make the statement usually ascribed to him. For 
the : arguments in favour of the exigence of Baixu 
as a Libyan settlement before its Grecian coloni- 
zation, see Pacho (Voyage dam la Marmavigue, 
p. 175, folk). [P.S.] 

BATiCIKO (BapKiv<Jiv, Ptol. iL 6. § 8), BAR- 
GENO (Itin, Ant pp. 390, 398), in the later 
writers BA'KCELO (Avien. Or. Mar. 520) and 
BARCELONA (Geogr, Rav. iv. 42, v. 3 ; Aeth. 
Comogr. p. 50, ed. Basil. 1575), which iianfe it 
still preseiwes, was a city of the Laletani, on tlie E. 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, a little N. of the 
river Rubricatus (Lhhregat), and about half way be- 
tween the Iberus (Ebro) and the Pyrenees. The only 
information i-especting its early history consists in 
some native traditions referred to by the later Roman 
writers, to the effect that it was founded by Hercules 
400 yeai-s before the building of Rome, and that it 
was rebuilt by Hamilcar Barcas, who gave it the 
name of his family. (Oros. vii. 143; Minano, 
cion.^ vol. i. p. 391; Auson. Epist. xxiv. 68, 69, 
Pmica Bavcino.) Under the Ronnins it was a 
colony, with the surname of Faventia (Plin. iii. 3. 
s. 4), or, in full, Colonia Faventia JiiUa A iigusta 
Pia Barcino. (Inscr. ayj. Gruter, p. 42 G, nos. 5, 6.) 
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Mela (ii. 6) mentions it among the small towns of 
the district, probably as it was eclipsed by its neigh- 
bour Tamico; but it may be gathered from later 
writei-s that it gradually grew in wealth and coaase- 
quence, favoured as it was with a beautiful situation 
and an excellent harbour, (Avien. Ot. Mar. t c.; 

Et Barcilonum amoeiia sedes ditium.”) It enjoyed 
immunity from imperial burthens. (Paul. Dig. h 
tit. 15, de Gens.) In modern times it has entirely 
supplanted Tarraco in importance, owing to its 
submitting to the Moors when they destroyed the 
latter city. 

As the land has gained upon the sea along this | 
coast, the modern city stands for the most part E. of 
the ancient one, only a portion of the site being 
common to the two. The ruins of the ancient city 
are inconsiderable; they are described by Laborde 
(Mn. de VEspagne, vol. ii. p. 41, 3rd ed.), Minat.o 
{Diceion, L c.), and Ford (Jlmdbooh of Spairiy p. 
229). 

There is a coin of Galba, with the epigraphy col. 
BAECINO. FAVEXTIA. (Rasclie, Lex. Rei Num. 
s.v,) [P-S.] 

BAEDEEATE, a town of Liguna, included by 
Pliny (iii. 5. s. 7) among the “ nobilia oppida ” of 
the inteiior of that province, between th$ Apennines 
and the Padus; but notwithstanding this epithet, 
we find no other mention of the name; and its situ- 
ation is wholly unknown. The modem town of 
Brh^ supposed by some writers to occupy its site, is 
certainly too near P|llentia. [E. H. B.] 

BAEDINES. [Ohrysorrhoas.] 

BARDO, a city of Hispania Ulterior, mentioned 
by Livy (xxiii. 21). Its site is not known. [P. S.] 
BARE'A (Bapela, Ptol. ii. 4. § 8 ; Baiia, Geogr, 
42: Vera), a town of the Bastuli, on the 
coast of Spain, in the extreme SE., reckoned as be- 
longing to the province of Baetica, though within 
the boundaries of Tan-aconensis. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, 
adscripiim BaeUcae Barea,' Florez, S, x. 4, 
ix. 4 ; coins, Sestini, p. 35.) [P. SJ 

BAllGASA (Bapyacra: Eth. Bapyaaw^s), ^ 
city of Caria. The Ethnic name is given by Ste- 
pluuius on the authority of Apollonius in his Carica. 
There are also coins of Bargasa with the epigraph 
Bapyacr7}vSfV» It is mentioned by Strabo (p. 656), 
who, after speaking of Cnidus, says, “ then Geramus 
and Bargasa, small places above the sea.” The 
next place that he mentions is Halicarnassus. Bar- 
gasa is therefore between Cnidus and Halicarnassus. 
Leake places Bargasa in his map, by conjecture, at 
the head of the gulf of Cos, at a place which he 
marks BJovata^ this seems to be the Giva of 
Cramer. Neither of them states the authority for 
tlijs position. [G. L.] 

BARGULUM, a town in Epeirus of uncertain 
site. (Liv. xxix. 12.) 

BARGU'SII (BapyoTLxrioi), one of the lesser peoples 
E. of the Ilergetes, in Hispania Tarraconensis, pro- 
bably along the river Saga^Ta, (Polyb. iii. 35 ; Liv. 
xxi. 19, 23; Steph, B. s.u.; Vkevtj GeograpMe, 
vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 427.) [P’^‘II 

BARGY^LIA (ra BapyvXia: Eth. Ba.pyvh,idr7is : 
and Bargyletes, Cic. ad Fam, xiii. 56), a city of 
Caria (Steph. s. v.), “which the Carians name 
Andanus, callmg it a foundation of Achillesg and it 
is near lasus and hlyndus.” Mela (i. 16), who 
calls it Bargylos, also places it on the bay of ^ lasus ; 
and the hay of lasus was also called Bargylieticus. 
(Liv. xxxvii. 17; Polyb. xvi. 12.) Chandler, who 
was in these parts, could not find Bai’gylia, Leake 
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conjectures that it may be on the. bay betw'een 
Baska Limdne md. A spi Kdlesi. 

There was at Bargylia a statue of Artemis Cin- 
dyas under the bare sky, probably in a temple, about 
which statue the incredible story was told, that 
neither rain nor snow ever fell on it. (Polyb. xvi. 
12; comp, the corrupt passage in Strabo, p. 658, 
and Groskurd’s note, vol. iii. p. 54.) Philip HI. of 
Macedonia had a garrison in Bargylia, which the Ro- 
mans required him to withdraw’ as one of the terms 
of peace (Liv. xxxiiL 30; Polyb. xvii. 2, xvifi.Sl); 
and the Bargyliatae wrere declared free. [G. L.] 

BARIS (Bdpts), a mountain of Armenia, situated, 
according to Nicholas of Damascus (Joseph. Antzg. 
L 3. § 26), near the district of Minyas, the Minni of 
Scripture. According to this historian it was this 
place where the ark rested before the deluge. St. 
Martin (Mern. sw VArmenie, vol. i. p. 265) iden- 
tifies it with Mu VaroZy situated in the centre of 
Armenia. (Comp. Chesney, Exped. Euplirat. vol. 
ii. p. 7; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 83.) [E. B. J. 

BARIS, a river of Limyrioa, in India. [P. S.] 
BARIS. [Veretum.] 

BA'RIUM (Bdpiov, 'Bap7vos : Eth. Barinus), a 
; maritime city of Apulia, situated on the coast of the 
: Adriatic, about 75 miles from Brundusium, and 36 
from the mouth of the Aufidus. (Strabo, vi. p. 283, 
gives 700 stadia for the former, and 400 for the 
latter distance; but both are greatly overstated. 
Comp. Itin. Ant. p. 1 17 ; Tab. Peut. ; and Eomanelli, 
vol. ii. p. 160.) It is still called Bari, and is now 
one of the most considerable cities in this part of 
Italy, but does not appear to have enjoyed equal 
consideration in ancient times. No mention of it is 
found in history pre\ions to the conquest of Apulia 
by the Romans, and we have no account of its origin, 
but its coins attest that it had early received a great 
amount of Greek influence, probably from tlie neigh- 
bouring city of Tarentum ; and prove that it must 
have been a place of some considei-ation in the 3rd 
' centmy b. c. (Millingen, Numismatigue de VJtalie, 
p. 149 ; Mommsen, JDas Romische Mwmoesen , . p. 
335.) It is incidentally mentioned by Livy (xl. 18), 
and noticed by Horace as a fishing-town. (Bari 
moenia piscosi, Sat i. 5, 97.) Tacitus also men- 
tions it as a Municipium of Apulia, and the name 
is found in Strabo, Pliny, and the other geographers 
among the towns belonging to that province. (Tac. 
Ann. xvi. 9; Strab. vi. p. 283; Plin, iii. 11. s. 16; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 15; Mela, ii. 4; Bib. Colon, p. 211.) 
Its position on the Via Appia or Trajana, as well as 
its port, contributed to preserve it from decay, but 
it does not seem to have risen above the condition 
of an oi-dinary municipal town until after the fall of 
the Western Empire. But in the 10th centmy, after 
its possession had been long disputed by the Lom- 
bards, Saracens, and Greeks, it fell into the hands 
of the Greek emperors, who made it the capital of 
Apulia, and the residence of the Catapan or governor 
of the province. It still contains near 20,000 in- 
habitants, and is the see of an archbishop and the 
chief town of the province now called the Ten^a di 
Bari No vestiges of antiquity remain there, except 
several inscriptions of Roman date; but excavations 
in the neighbourhood have brought to light numerous 
painted vases, which, as well as its coins, attest the 
influence of Greek art and civilization at Barium. 
(Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 158; Swinburne’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 191 — ^200; Gmstiniani, Das:. Geogr. vol. ii. 
p. 178 — 197.) A cross road leading direct from 
Barium to Tarentum is mentioned in the Itin. Ant, 
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(p, 119): tlie distance is correctlv given at 60 E. 
miles. [E, H-BJ 



COIN OF BAiiiuivr. 

BARNA (Bapra, Arian, Iml 27), a small village 
at wliicii the il. et of Nearclius halted for a short 
lime. It was ihe next place to Balomum, and is 
probably the same as the Badara (BaSdpa TeBpo:- 
ciai) of Ptolemy, (vi. 21. § 5.) (\liiceiit, Namg. 
of Indian Ocean, vol. i. p. 250.) . ^ 

BARNUS (Bapvovs'), a town on the Via Egnatia, 
and apparen ly upon the coiiHiies of Illyria and hla- 
cedoiiia, between Lyclinidus and Heraeleia. (Polyb. 
ap. Strab. vii. p. 322.) Leakey however, conjectures 
that it may be the same place as ArniSvSa, B being 
a common Macedonian prefix. (Leake, Northern 
(r?*eece, vol. iii. p. 316.) [Arnissa.] 

BAROMAOL [.Oaesaho.-magus.] 
BARSAMPSE (Bapcrdju^T}), a place mentioned 
by Ptolemy (v. 18. § 5) as being on the E. bank of 
the Euphrates, Lat. 36*^ 15', long. 72° 20'. Ritter 
{Erdkmide, vol. x. p. 1000 ) fixes its position S.E. 
of Betham-maria at the sjjot where the Euphrates 
makes a bend to the W. opposite to the caves and 
ruins of El Ahatin. The name is Syrian, and has 
been identified as Beth-Shemesh, or Temple of the 
Sun. CE.B.J.] 

BARSITA. [Borsippa.] 

BARYGA'ZA, BARYGAZE'miS SINUS. [In- 
dia.] 

BASA or BAS AG, a place on the south coast of 
Arabia, mentioned only by Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), 
perhaps identical with Ptolemy’s Abisa or Abis-saA, 
a -city situated on the Gulf of Salad litae, near the 
Straits of the Persian Gulf. This ancient site Forster 
identifies with Abissa, a town at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Bassas, between Harmiii 
and Ras-al-Had, under the Palheiros Mountains, 
which he conceive.s to be the Didymi niontes of Pto- 
lemy. (Ara&k, vol.ii. pp. 182, 235.) [G. W.] 

BASANPTES MONS (Bacrctpirou Xidov opos, 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 27), formed a portion of the rocky 
boundary of the Nile Yaliey to the east. It lay 
about lat. 23° N., between Syene and Berenice on the 
Rod Sea. Tn its iraniediate neighbourhood were pro- 
bably the Castra Lapidarionim of the Notitia Imperii. 
The stone (Batraros), from w'hich the mountain de- 
rived its name, wais the Lapis Lydiiis of Pliny 
(xxxvi. 20 . § 22 ), and was used in architecture for 
cornices of buildings, for whetstones, and also in the 
assay of metals. Geologists doubr whether the Ba- 
sanus were basalt or honiblende. [W. B. D.] 
BASANTE, a town in Lower Pannonia, called ad 
Basante in Peutinger. Table, whereas in several 
Itineraries (. ( nl p. i'31,7/Ar. p. 5 fi 3 ) and by Ptolemy 
(ii. 16. § 8 ) it is called Bassiana (Baoro-iotj/a,) 
Ruins of tile place are still exisiiiig near the village 
of Dubrineze. ' j^L. g.] ■ 

BASHAN (Baadr, Bairai'Tris), sometimes repre- 
sented as identical witli Batanaea 5 but as Biwban 
was comprelieiided in the country called Peraea by j 
Josephus, — which ho extends fi'cni IRachaerus to I 
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Pella, and even north of that — (for he reckons 
Gadara as the capital of Peraea, A J. iv. 7. § 3), 
and Peraea is distinguished from Batanaea {AnL 
xvii, 13. § 4, E.E iii. 3. § 5), they are certainly 
distinct. It "was inhabited by the Aimwites at the 
period of the coming in of the chiMren of Israel, 
and on the -conquest of Og, vvas settled by the half- 
tdbe of Manassch. (Numb, xxi. 33 — 35, xxxiL; 
J)etd. ni. 1 — 17.) It extended from the brook 

Jabbok (^Zurkai) to Mount ilerinr.n {ihhid~i.sh- 
Sheikli), and ^Y^lS divided into several districts, of 
which tve have particuhir mention of “the country 
of Argob,” - — afterwards named from its coiujueror 
“ Bashan-havoth- Jair ” (Jb. v. 13, 14), — and Edrei, 
in which was situated the nwal city Astarulli. 
{Deut.LA, J'os/i. xiii. 12,29 — 31.) It^wms cele- 
brated for the excellency of its pastures; and the 
sheep and oxen of Bashaii were proverbial. {Deut 
xxxii. 14; Fuat xxit. 12; Ezek, xxxLx. 18; Amos, 
iv. 1.) . For its civil history see Prraka. [G.W,] 
BABVhlA. 1. or Bdk), in the Swiss 

canton of Bale, is first inentiuned by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxx. 3), wlio speaks of a tbrtress, 
f Robur, being built near Basiiia by the emperor 
i Valentinian i. a.d. 374. Aifer the ruin of Augusta 
I Rauracorum (jliigst), Basiiia became a place of 
I importance, and in the Notitia it is named Civil as 
Basiliensiuin. It is nut meutiuncd in tlie Itineraries 
or the Table. 

2. This name occurs in the Antoiiine Itin. be- 
tireen Durocoiiorum {Eheinis), and Axucniia 
[Axuenna], and the distance is marked x. from 
Duroeortomm and xii. from Axiieiiua. D’Auvillc 
(Notice) makes a guess at its position. [G. L ] 
BASPLI A. The island which Py theus called A ba- 
hts, Tiinaeus called Basiiia. (Piiii. xxxvii. 7. s. 11.) 
It produced amber. On the other hand, the Baltia 
of Pytheas was the Basiiia of 'rimaeus. Zeuss (p. 
270) reasonably suggests that, although there is a 
confusion in the geography wiiich cannot be satis- 
factorily nnnivelled, the word Basiiia is the name of 
! the present island OeseL [B.=u.tia and BlriNTO.NO- 
MON.] . [R. G. L.] 

BA'SILIS (BaViAty, BafriXls : Eth. Baot Am/y), 
a town of Arcadia in the district ikiiTha&ia, on the 
Alpheius, said to have been founded by the Arcadian 
king Cypselus, and contaiiiing a temple of the Eleii- 
sinian Demeter. It is identified by Kiepert in bis 
mhp with tlie Cypsela rnenioned by Tiiucydides (v. 
33). There are a few’ remains of Basilis near Kg- 
parissia, (Paus. viii. 30. § 5 ; Athon. p, 609, e. ; 
iSteph. B, s,v.; Leake, J/omt, vol. ii. p. 293; Ross, 
Feisen ivi Pelopoimes, vol. i. p. 89.) [Cyrsela.] 
BASSAE. [PniGALiA.] 

BASSIANA. [Basante.] 

BASTA, a town of Calabria, described by Pliny 
(iii. 11. s. 16) as situated betw'cen Ilydrunlum and 
the lapygian Promontory. Its name is still re- 
tained by the little village of Vade near Fuggiardo^ 
about 10 miles SW. of Otranto, and 19 from the 
Cajjo della Leuca (the lapygiau Proinuiitury). 
Gakteo, a local topographer of tlie IGtli century, 
speaks of the remains of the ancient city as vitiLie 
in his time ; while without the walls were numerous 
sepulchres, in which were discovered vases, anus, 
aii(i other objects of bronze, as w’ell as an inscription, 
curious as being one of the most considerable relics 
of the Messapiaii dialect. (Galateo, de Situ lapy- 
glae, pp. 96, 97 ; Romanelli, vol. ii. p, 30, 31 ; Gruter, 
Inscr. pp. 145-5; Mommsen, Unter Italischen Fla- 
lekte^ p, 52 — 56.) 
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The BxVsterbiki of Pliny, mentioned by him 
shortly nftenvards among the “ Cal^^rornm Mediter- 
ranoi,” must certainly be the inhabitants of Basta, 
tLnuixh the ethnic form is cnrious. [E. H. B.*] ■ 
BASTAPvNAE (Baardpum) or BASTERNAE 
(BaiTTepvai)^ one of the most powerful tribes of Sar- 
inatia Europaea, first became hnown to the Ro-, 
mans in the wars with Philip and Perseus, kings of 
Al'acedOnia, to the latter of whom they fumished 
20,000 mercenaries. Various accounts were given 6f 
their origin; but they 'were generally siipp(^ed to be I 
of the German race. Their first settlements in Sar- 1 
iriatia seem to have been in the highlands between 
the Theiss and Marche whence they pressed forward 
to the lower Danube, as far as its mouth, where a 
portion of the people, settling in the island of Peugb, 
obhiined the name of Peucijs’I. They also extended 
to the S. sitle of the Danube, where they made pre- 
datory incursions into Thrace, and engaged in war 
with the governors of the Roman province of Mace- 
donia. They were driven back across the Danube 
by M. Crassus, in p,. c. 30. In the later geograph^s 
we find them settled betweeJi the Tyras (Bniester') 
and Borjstlienes {Dnieper) ^ the Peucini remaining 
at the mouth of the Danube. Other tribes of them 
are mentioned under the names of Atmoni and Si- 
done*^. They were a wild people, remarkable for 
their stature and their courage. They lived entirely 
hy war; and carried their women and childi-en with 
them on waggons. Their main force was their ca- 
valry, supported by a light infeiitry, trained to keep 
up, even at full speed, with the horsemen, each of 
whom was accompanied by one of these foot-soldiers 
{■napaSaTTfs)* Their government was regal. (Po- 
lyb. xxvi. 9 ; Strab. ii. pp. 93, 118, vi. pp. 291, 294, 
vil p. 305, et seq, ; Scymn. Fr» 50; Memnon, 29; 
Appian, Alithr. 69, 71, ch Reh. Maced'. 16 ; Dion 
Cass, xxxiv. 17, li. 23, et seq.; V\\\t. Aem, Paid. 12; 
Liv. xL 5, 57, et seq., xliv. 26, et seq.; Tac. Ann. 
ii. 65, Gei'm. 46 ; Justin, xxxii, 3 ; Plin. iv. 12. s. 
25; Ptol, iii. 5. § 19 ; and many other passages of 
ancient WTitem ; Ukert, Georg, d. Grieck* is. Rom. 
vol. iii. pt. 2, pp. 427, 428.) [P, S.] 

BASTETA'NI, BASTITA'NI, BASTUTA (Bao*- 
TTjraPOL, BcarriravoLy Bao-roSAoi), according to 
Strabo, W'ere a people of Hispania Baetica, occupying 
the wiiole of the 'S. coast, from Calpe on the W. to 
Barea on the E., which was called from them Bas- 
TISTANIA {Bao-Tijrarla). They also extended inland, 
on the E,, along M. Orospeda. But Ptolemy dis- 
tinguishes the Bastuli from the Bastetani, placing 
the latter E. of the former, as far as the borders of 
the OreTxVxi, and extending the Bastuli W. as far 
as the mouth of the Baetis. They were a mixed race, 
partly Iberian and partly Piioenieian, and hence 
Ptolemy speaks of them as BaoroDAot ot KoKovgevol 
TLoivoi, and Appian calls them BXacrrofpoimKes 
{llisp. 56). (Strab. iii. pp. 139, 155, 156, 162; 
hlela, iii. 1 ; Plin. iii. 1. s, 3 ; Ptol. ii. 4. §§ G, 9; 
Ukert, vol. ii.pt. I, pp.308, 309, 315,406). [P.S.] 
BA'STIA, [Mentesa Bastia.] 

BATA (Bdra), a village and harbour in Sarinatia 
Asiatica, on tlic Euxine, 400 stadia S. of Simla, and 
near the mouth of the river Psychrus. (Strab. xi. 
p. 496; Ptol. v, 9. § 8.) [i"- S.] 

BATAISIA. [Ecbatana.] 

BATAISIAEA (BaTarala), a district to the NE. 
of Palestine, situated bet\veen Gauloiiitis (which 
bounded Galilee on the east, and extended fi*om the 
Sea of Tiberias to the sources of the Jordan) and 
Ituraea or Auranhis, having Trachonitis on the 
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north.) ^Belaud, Palaest. p. 108.) It was added to 
the kingdom of Herod the Great by Augustus 
(Joseph. Ani. xv. 10. § 1), and aftenvards compre- 
hended with Itimaca (or Aulonitis) and Trachonitis, 
in the tetrarchy of Philip (xvii. 13. § 4; comp, Sif. 
Luhe^ iii. 1 ; Reland, pp? 108, 202.) It is reckoned 
to Syida by Ptolemy (v. 15. § 25). [G. W.] 

BATAVA G ASTRA (Passau)j also called Bata- 
Yinum oppidum, a town or rather a fort in Vinde- 
licia, at the point where the Aenus flows into the 
Danube, and opposite the town of Boiodunim. It 
derived its name from the fact that the ninth Bata- 
vian cohort was stationed there. (Eugipp. Vit. 
Sever. 22. and 27; Notit. Imper!) [L. S.] 

BA'TAVI, or BATA'VI (Barouoi, BardovoC)^ 
for the Romans seem to have pronounced the name 
both ways (Juven. viii. 51 ; Lucan, i. 431), a people 
w%o are first mentioned by Caesar (B. G. iv. 10), 
The name is also written Vatavi in some MSS. of 
Caesar ; and there are other varieties of the name. 
The Batavi were a branch, or part of the Chatti, a 
German people, who left tJieir home in consequence 
of domestic broils, and occupied an island in the 
Rhine, where they became included in the Roman 
Empire, though they paid the Romans no taxes, and 
knew not what it was to be ground hy the Publicani ; 
they -were only used as soldiers. (Tac. Germ. i. 29, 
TIist.u. 12.) They occupied this island in Caesar s 
time, B. c. 55, but ^ve. do not know how long they 
had been there. The Batavi were good horsemen, 
and were employed as cavalry by the Romans in 
their campaigns on the Lower Rhine, and in Britain 
(Tac. Hisi.vr. 12), and also as infantiy (Agric. 36). 
In the time of Vitellius (a. j). 69) Claudius Civilis, 
a Batavian chief, who, or one of his ancestors, as 
we may inter from his name, had obtained the title 
of a Roman citizen, rose in arms against the Romans. 
After a desperate straggle he was defeated, and the 
Batavi were reduced to submission. (Tac. Hist iv. 
12-^37 1 54—79, V. 14 — 26.) But as we learn 
from the passage of Tacitus already cited (Germ.29)f 
they remained free from the visits of the Roman tax- 
gatherer; and they had the sounding title of brothers 
and friends of the Roman people. Batavian cavalry 
are mentioned as employed by the emperor Hadrian, 
and they sw^am the Danube in full arniour (Dion 
Cass. Ixix. 9; and note in the edition of Reimarus, 
p. 1482). During the Roman occupation of Britain, 
Batavi v'ere often stationed in the island. 

The Batavi wmre employed in the Roman armies 
as late as the middle of the fourth century of tlie 
Christian aera ; and they are mentioned on -one 
occasion as being in garrison at Sirmium in Pun- 
nonia. (Zosim, iii. 35.) 

The Batavi W'ere men of large size (Inc, Hist 
iv. 14, v.,#18), with light or red hair (Martial, xiv. 
176; Auricomiis Batavus, Sil. iii. 608). 

Tlie Batavi were included within tlje limits of 
Gallia, as Gallia is defined by Caesar (B. G. iv. 10), 
who makes the Rliiiie its eastern boundary from its 
source in the Alps to its outlet in the Ocean. The 
names of the places within the limits of their settle- 
ment appear to show that this country was originally 
Gallic. The Batavi occupied an island (Insula Ba- 
tavorum, Caesar, B. 0. iv. 10). Caesar was in- 
fonned, for he only knew it by hearsay, that the 
Mosa received a branch from the Rhine; this branch 
was called Vahalis, or Vacalus, according to some 
of the best MSS. of Caesar, now the Waal The 
meaning of the passage of Caesar, in -wliich he 
describes the “ Insula Batavorain,” appears to be 
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that the island of the Batavi was formed by the 
TTctoZ, or the branch from the Khine, the Mosa, and 
the main stream of the Ehine, so that the Ocean 
would bound the island on the westj but this is not 
what he says, according to some texts (see Schnei- 
dei*’s Caesar^ iv. p. 326). -Tacitus (Ann, ii. 6) de- 
scribes the Rhine as dividing into two streams at 
the point where the Batavian territory begins (apud 
principium agri Batavi), and continuing its rapid 
course, under the same name, to the Ocean, The 
stream on the Gallic side, which is wider and less 
rapid, receives from the natives the name Vahalis, 
which name is soon changed to that of Mosa, by 
the outlet of which river it enters the same 
Ocean as the Ehine — We may infer from this 
passage that Tacitus conceived the ^ island as 
formed by the main branch of the Rhine, by the 
other branch called the Vahalis, which flows into the 
Mosa, by the course of the Mosa to the sea, after it 
had received the Vahalis, and by the Ocean on the ; 
W'est. And the interpretation, which is the true 
meaning of his words, is conflrraed by another , 
passage 12), in which he says that the 

Ocean was the western boundary of the island | 
(a fronte). Pliny (iv. 15) makes the Itisiila Bata* 
vorum nearly 100 M.P. in length, which is about 
the distance from the fori of Schenhenschanz, where 
the first separation of the Rhine takes place, to the 
mouth of the Maas. This fort was built on the 
site of a fori named Herispick, which place, as we 
learn from a writer of the ninth century, w'as at that 
time the point of separation of tlie Rhine and Waal, 
which are described as surrounding the “ Provineia 
Batua.” (Walckenaer, Geo^. Sec., vol. i, p. 493.) 
The result of all these authorities appears to be that 
the island was formed by the bifurcation of the 
Ehine, the northern branch of which enters the sea 
at Katwyck, a few miles north of Leyden, by the 
Waal, and the course of the Maas after it has re- 
ceived the Waal, and by the sea. The Wtial seems 
to have undergone considerable changes, and the 
place of its junction with the Maas may have varied. 
Walckenaer, following Oudendorp’s text, endeavours 
to explain the passage in Caesar, who, according to ! 
that text, says that file “ Mosa .... having received 
a portion of the Rhine, which is called Vahalis, and 
makes the Insula Batavorum, flows into the Ocean, 
and it is not further from the Ocean than Ixxs. 
M.P., that it passes into the Rhenus.” But Walcke* 
naeris attempt is a failure, and he helps it out by 
slightly altering Oudendorp’s text, which he pro- 
fessed to follow. Though Caesar’s text is uncertain, 
it is hardly uncertain what he means to say. 

The first writer who calls this island Batavia is 
Zosimus (iii. 6), and he says that in the time of 
Constantins (a. d. 358), this island, which was 
once Roman, was in the possession of the Salii, who 
were Franks. Batavia was no doubt the genuine 
name, which is preserved in Betuwe, the name of a 
district at the bifurcation of the Rhine and the 
Waal The Canninefates, or Canninefates (Plin. 
iv. 15; Tac. Hist. iv. 15), a people of the same 
race as tlie Batavi, also occupied the island, and as 
tlie Batavi seem to have been in the eastern part, it 
is supposed that the Canninefates occupied the 
western part The Canninefates were subdued by 
Tiberius in the reign of Augustus. (Veil Pat. ii. 
105.) The cliief place was Lugdunum (Leyden^. 
This name, Lugdunum, is Celtic as well as Ba- 
tavodurum, the other chief town of the island, 
which confirms the supposition that the Celtic nation 
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originally extended as far north as the month and 
lower coume of the Rhine ; and Tacitus {Eht. 
iv. 12) states this distinctly. In the time of H^ero 
(Tac. Ann. x. 20) the Roman commander Corbulo, 
who was in the island, employed his soldiers who 
had nothing to do, in digging a canal to unite the 
Rhine and the Maas. It was 23 M. P. in length, 
or 170 stadia according to Dion Cassius (lx. 30). 
It ran from Lugdunum pist Delft to the hlaas 
below Rotterdam, and entered the Ataas at or near 
Vlaandingen. A Roman road ran from Leyden 
through Trajectum (Utrecht) to Biirginatio, ap- 
parently a word that contains the Teutonic element, 
hurg; and tlie site of Burginatio seems to be that of 
Schenken-schanz. [G. L.] 

BATAVODU'RUM, a place on the Rliine (lac. 
Mist. V. 20), where the Romans had a legion, tlie 
Secunda, during the war with Civiiis. The name 
Batavo-dur, um means a Batavian pflace on a 
stream. The site is generally supposed to be what 
was called Dorestade in the middle ages, and now 
Wych-te-Durstede, which is in the angle formed by 
the Leek and the Kromme Rhyn, a position which is 
consistent with the attempt of the German auxiliaries 
of Civiiis to destroy a bridge at Batavodurum, if ive 
suppcffic that they came from the German or north 
side of the Rhine to attack the place. vS<nne geo- 
graphers fix Batavodurum at Noriomagus, geneniily 
supp«>sed to be Nymegen, in favour of winch some- 
thing may be said. [G. L.] 

BATAVO'RUM INSULA. [Batavi.] 
BATAVO'RUM O'PPIDUM, is mentioned in 
Tacitus (Mist. v. 19), as it stands in most texts. 
Civiiis, after being defeated by the Romans at Vetera, 
and not being able to defend the ‘‘ Batavorum Op- 
pidum” retreated into the Batavorum Insula. If 
Nymegen were Batavcxluriim, the Batavomm Op- 
pidum and Batavodurum might be the same place. 
If we read in Tacitus (Mkt. v. 19) “ Oppida ikita- 
vorum,” as one MS. at least has, there miust have 
been Batavian towns out of the Insula as well as 
in it ; and this may be so, as Lipsius contends, and 
cites in support of his opinion Tacitus (Mist. iv. 12). 
Batenhurg, on the right hank of the IVIaas, and 
nearly due west of Nymegen, will suit very well the 
position of the Oppidiim Bahivorum, so far as the 
events mentioned in Tacitus show ; and in this case 
also we have a Batavian town which is not within 
the Insula. [G, L.] 

BATHINUS, a river of Dalmatia in lllyricum, 
the situation of which is unknown. (Veil Pat.ii. 1 14.) 

BATHOS (Bd0os), a placte of Arcadia in the dis- 
trict Parrhasia, between Tnipezus and Basilis. Near 
to a neighbouring fountain called OJymj/ms fire was 
seen to issue from the ground. In the mvine, whi<'h 
Pausanias indicates by the name bathos, the earth 
burnt for several yearn about 30 or 40 years ago, but 
without 'any flames. (Pans. viii. 29. § 1 f Ross, 
Reism im Peloponnes, vol i. p, 90.) 

BATHY'NIAS (Ba0umv), a river in Tlimce, 
emptying itself into the Propontis not far from 
Byzantmrn. (Plin. iv. 18; Ftol iii. II. § 6.) 
This river is probably the same as the one called 
Bathyi-sus by Theophanes (vol v. p. 340, eel Bonn), 
and Bithyas by Appian (Mith'id.^l). [L. S.] 

BATHYS (Bai^i^r), a small river on the coast of 
Pontus, 75 stadia north of the Acainpsis (Arr 
p. 7), and of course between that river and the 
Pliasis. It is also mentioned by Pliny (vi. 4), 
who places only one ' sti-eain between it and the 
Phasis. rCi. L.] 
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BATHYS rORTUS. [Aulis.] 

BATIAE (BaTi'ai), a town of Tliesprotia in 
Epeirus, mentioned along with Elateia, and situated 
m the interior in the neighbourhood of Pandosia. 
(Strab. vii. p. 324 ; Theopomp. ap. Harpocrat. a. v. 
’EAarefa; Leake, Northern Greece, vol, iv, p. 74.) 

BATIA'NA, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed in 
the Table between Acunum {Ancone) and Valentia 
( Valence), It appears in the geographer of Ravenna, 
under the name Vatiana. D’Anville fixes the posi- 
tion at Baix, on the w^est bank of the Rhone; but 
Walckenaer (^Geog. dec, vol. ii. p. 204) places it 
opposite to Baix, at a place named Bancs, which is 
the same name as the Vancianis of the Jerusalem 
Itin. Probably there was a road on both sides of 
the river betw^een Valentia and Acunum. [G. L.] 

BATI'NI (Bar^ipoi), a German tribe, which 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 20) places between Mount Sudeta 
and Asciburgius. Some believe the Batini to have 
been the same as the Butones, who, together with 
other tribes, were subdued by Jdaroboduus. (Strab. 
vii. p. 290, where hovrever Cramer reads Tovraoves.) 
Modem writere connect the names Budissin or 
Budia wnth the ancient Batini. (See Kruse, 
p. 11 3.) [B* S.] 

BATIhTUS, a river of Picenura, mentioned only 
by Pliny (iii. 13. s. 18), who places it between the 
Vomanus (Vommo), and the Truentus (Tronto). 
There can be little doubt that it was the river now 
called the Tordino, wdiich flows by Teraim 
teramna), and enters the Adriatic near Gitdia 
Nuom. [E. H. B.] 

BATNAE (BetTvai; EtK Barvdios), 1. A town 
of Osroene. This name of Syiiac origin is found in 
the Arabic, and means a place in a valley where 
waters meet. (Milman, note on Gibbon's Bed. and 
Fall, vol. iv. p. 144; St. Martin, note on Le Beau, 
vol. iii. p. 56.) According to Ainra. Marcellinus 
(siv. 3. § 3) it was a municipal town in the district 
of Anthemusia, built by the Macedonians at a little 
distance from the Euphrates. Many opulent traders 
resided here, and during the month of September a 
large fair was held, which was attended by mer- 
chants from India and China. Dion Cassius men- 
tions that Tmjan, after his capture of Batoae and 
Nisibis, assumed the name of Parthicus. At Batnae 
it is recorded that the emperor J ulian met with one 
of those disastrous presages wdiich had so much 
influence upon him. (Amm. IVIarc. xxiii. 2.) Zo- 
simus (iii. 12) merely mentions his march from it 
to Carrhae. Procopius (R. P. ii. 12) describes it 
as a small and unimportant town at about a day’s 
journey from Edessa, which was easily taken by 
Chosroes. Justinian afterwards fortified it, and it 
became a place of some consideration. (Procop. Be 
Aedif. xii. 8.) The Synan Christians called this 
city Batna Sarugi, or Batna in Sarugo. (Assemanni, 
Bibl. Orient, vol. i. p. 285.) Afteiwards the nauie 
of Batnae seems to have given T,vay to that of Sarug; 
and under that title its later history is fully given 
in Assemann (Bibliotheca OHentalis). In the Peu- 
tinger Tables it appears under the name of Batnis, 
between Tlnar (Deoera) and Chams (Carrhae), and 
the Antonine Itinerary places it at 10 M. P. from 
Edessa; the unintelligible affix of “Mari” to- the 
name being, according to Wesseling, an abbreviation 
of “ Municipium.” This place is mentioned also 
by Hierbcles. Colonel Chesney speaks of remains 
of this city, and describes two colossal unfiLaished 
lions at Aulan Tdgh, about 8 miles S. of Batnae, as of 
peculitir interest. (Ex^oed. Euplirat. vol. i. p. . 1 14.) 
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The ruins of which Lord Polliiigton (Jownal 
Geog. Soc. vol. x. p. 451) speaks as being on the 
road from Edessa to Bir, are conjectured by Ritter 
to belong to this place. (Erdkunde, vol, xi. p. 
282.) 

2. A village of Syria, which has often been con- 
founded with the city of the same name on the other 
side of the Euphrates; according to the Antonine 
Itinerary it was situated between Beroea and Hiera- 
polis, 54 M. P. from the former, and 21 M. P., or, 
j according to the Peutinger Tables, 18 M. P. from 
the latter. It is to this place that the well-known 
description of Julian, Bap€aptKhi> ovoga ravro, x^- 
piop ^cttIv 'EWTjvLKor (Epist. 27), applies. The 
emperor describes it as situated in a grove of cy- 
presses, and prefers it to Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus. 
AbuHedd (Tab. Sgr. p. 192) speaks of it in a man- 
ner to justify these praises. [E. B. J.] 

BATEAS ABBES (or Batrasaves), a town of tlie 
Omani (now Onicm) in Arabia, at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, and near to Cape Mussendom (Plin. 
vi. 28. s. 32), identical in situation with the Black 
Mountains and Cape of Asabi, and still marked by a 
town and district named Sabee, close to C. Mussen- 
dom. (Forster, Arabia, vol. h. p. 225.) [G. W.] 

BATIILUM, a town of Campania, mentioned by 
Virgil (Aen. vii. 739) in conjunction with Rufrae 
and Celenna; and by Silius Italicus (viii. 566), 
who associates it with Mucrae and Bovianum. The 
latter author clearly regards it as a Samnite city; 
but Virgil seems to be enumerating only places 
which adjoined the Campanian plain, and Servius 
in his note on the passage calls both Rufrae and 
Batulum “ castella Campaniao, a Samnitihus con- 
dita.” The name is not mentioned by any other 
author, and its site is wholly unknown. [E. H, B.] 

. BAUDOBRIO A is placed in the Table, where 
it is named Bontobrice, above Confluent es (Coblenz) 
at the j.unction of the Rhine and Mosel, The 
Notitia places it, between Coblenz and Bingen, It 
is twice mentioned in the Antonine Itin., under the 
name of Baudobrica; but it is erroneously placed 
between Antunnacum (Andernach) and Bonn, The 
distances in the Table and the column of Tongeni, 
where it is named Bondobrica, fix the site at Bop- 
part> which is on the west bank of the Rhine, be- 
tween Oberwesel and Coblenz, The name Boppart 
is the same as the name Bobardia, which occurs in 
mediaeval documents. [G. L.] 

BAULI (BavAof), a place on the coast of Gain- 
pania, between Baiae and Cape hlisenum. It was 
merely an obscure village before it became, in com- 
mon with the neighbouring Baiae, a place of resoi-t 
for wealthy Romans ; but late writers absurdly de- 
I’ived its name from Boaulia (BoavKia), and pre- 
tended that Hercules stabled his oxen there ; whence 
Silius Italicus calls it “ Herculei Bauli.” (xn. 15G ; 
Serv. ad Aen, vi. 107; Symrnach. Ep. i. 1.) Tlio 
orator Hortensius had a villa here -with some re- 
markable fish-ponds, vhich were the wonder of his 
contemporaries; they afterwards passed into the 
possession of Antonia, the wife of Drusus. ( Varr. 
R, R, iii. 17 ; Plin. ix. 55. s. 81.) It is in this 
villa that Cicero lays the scene of his supposed dia- 
logue with Catulus and Lucullus, which forms the 
second book of the Academics. (Cic. Acad, ii. 3, 
40.) Nero afterwards bad a villa here, wdiere 
Agrippina landed, and was received by him just be-, 
fore he caused her to be put to death. Dion Cas- 
sius represents it iis the actual scene of her murder, 

1 but, from the more detailed narrative of Tacitus, it 
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appears that; she proceeded from thence to Baiae, 
and tliere embarked with the view of returning to 
Bauli; and when the attempt to drown her on the 
passage failed, took refuge in her own villa near the 
Lucrine Lake, where she was soon after assassinated, 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 4 — 8,* Suet. Ner. 34; Dion Gass. 
Ixi. 13; Mart. iv. 63.) We learn from a letter of 
Symmachus that Bauli had lost nothing of its plea- 
santness, and was still occupied by numerous villas, 
as late as the reign of Theodosius ; but we have no 
subsequent account of it. The modern \dllage of 
Bacolo stands on a ridge of hill at some height above 
the sea, but it is evident, both from the expression ; 
of Silius Italicus, “ ipso in litore ” (1. c.), and from | 
the narrative of Tacitus, that the ancient Bauli was ; 
close to the sea -shore; the range of villas probably 
joining those of Baiae, so that the two names are 
not unfrequently interchanged. There still exist on 
the shore extensive ruins and fragments of ancient 
buildings, which have every appearance of having 
belonged to the palace-like villas in question. Ad- 
joining these are a number of artificial grottoes or 
galleries, commonly called Le Cento Camerelie, 
opening out to the sea; the precise object of which 
is unknoTO, but which were doubtless connected 
with some of the villas liei*e. On the hill above is 
an immense subterranean and vaulted edifice, winch 
appears to have been a reservoir for water ;lprobably 
designed for the supply of the fleet at lilisenum. It 
is one of the greatest works of the kind now extant, 
and is commonly called La Piscina Mirahile, (Eu- 
stace’s Clms^ ToWy vol. ii. p. 417; Romanelli, vol. 
hi. p. 510.) [E. H. B.] 

BAUTAE is placed in the Antonine Itin., on a 
road from Darantasia (Moutiers en Tm^entaise) to 
Geneva, D’Anville Jfixes Bautae at V'iezix Annecy^ 
a little distance north of the town of Anmcy in 
Smoy, [G. L.] 

BATJTES, BAUTIS, or BAUTISUS (Bai5T7?v, 
T^otAricrosi Hoang-ko or Yellow River), one of the 
two chief rivers of Serica, rising, according to Pto- 
lemy, from three sources, one in the Gasii M., another 
in the Ottocorras M., and a tliird in the Emodi M. ; 
and fiowdng into the countiy of the Sinae. (Ptol. vi. 
16. § 3; Amra. Marc, xxiii. 6.) The three sources 
of Ptolemy have not been identified with any cer- 
tainty. f P. S-] 

BAUZAHDM (BotzerC), a town in’Rhaetia, 
(Paul. Diao. v. 36.) 

BAVO (Plin. iii, 26. s. 30), or BOA (Cod. 
Theod. 16. tit, 5. s, 53; also !^ae, Amm. Marc, 
xxil. 3; Boia, Ant Itin, p. 523, Wess. : Bua), an 
island off the coast of Dalmatia in lllyidcum, ’ used 
as a place of banishment under the emperors. 

BAZPBA (rh Ba'Ctpa) or BEZPKA, a fort of the 
Assaceni, at the S. foot of M. Paropamisus, token 
by Alexander on his march into India. (Arrian, 
Anab. ir. 27 , 28 ; Curt. viii. 10. § 2.) It is usually 
identified with Bajore or Bishore, NW. of Peshawer; 
but it is by no means certain that this is the tme 
site. [P. S.] 

BAZiXI^I (Bd^iov ^icpov, Ptol. iv. 5. § 8), a pro 
montory winch formed the southern extremity of Foul 
Bay (Sinus Immundus), and appears to be the 
modem Ras el Naschef. It wms in lat. 24*^ 6' N., 
in the Regio Troglodytica, and was the northernmost 
projection of Aethiopia Proper on the co.ost of the 
Red Sea. [W. B. D.] 

- BEA'TIA (Lnscr,), BIA'TIA (Btar/a, Ptol.ii. 6. 

§ 9), or VIA''TI A (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), a city of the Ore- 
toni in Hispania Tarracunensis, on tlic frontier of Bae- 
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tica: now Bae&a, on the npim’ Gnadalqmvh'. 
vii. p. 97; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 408.) [P. S.j 

BE'Bir MONTES. [Illyricum.] 

BEBRY'CES (BeSpvKes, their eoimtiy Bf- 
$pvKia). 1. A nation on the Poiitus in Asia. 
Stephanus (s. v, Bvcrmioi) also mentions tlie Bys- 
naei as a tribe of Bebryecs. Strabo (p, 295) 
supposes the Bebryees to have been of Tiiracijuj 
stock, and that their first place of settlement in Asia 
was Mysia. Dionysius Periegetes (80,5 ; and .see 
the commentary of Emstathius) places the Bebryces 
where the river Gins cnter.s tiie Propontis, that is, 
about the Gulf of Gins. Eratosthenes (Plin. v. 30) 
enumerates the Bebryces among the Asiatic nations 
that had perished. In, fact, the Bebryces Ijelong to 
mythology rather than to histoiy. [G. L.] 

2. An Iberian people, regarded as aboriginal, 
dwelling on both sides of the Pyrenees. They were 
wild and uncivilized, <and subsisted on tlie produce 
of their flocks and herds- (Avien. Or. 2fariL 485 ; 
Sil. Ital. iii. 420 — i43, xw 494; Tzetz. ad Lgcopkr, 

I 516, 1305; Zonar. viii. 21 ; Humboldt, elie Urhe- 
woliner Hispaniens, p. 94.) [P. S«] 

BECHEIRES (Bsx^ipes, Bix^ipoi), a barbarous 
tribe on the coast of the Pontiis (Apoll Rhod. ii. 
396, 1246; Dionys. Perieg. 765). mentioiitHi with 
the Macrones, and as east of the Macrones. Scylax, 
following the coast from east to west, names tlie 
Becheims, and then the Macroeephali, supj^nsed by 
Grau^r to be the l\Iacranes ; but Pliny (vi. 3) dis- 
tinguishes the Macrones and Macroeephali. Pliny’s 
enumeration of names often rather confuses than 
helps us; and it is difficult to say wdiere he places 
the Becheires. But we might infer from Pliny aird 
Mela (i. 19) that they w'cre west of Trapezus, and 
east of the Thermodon. [G. L,] 

BEDA, a position placed on the road between 
Augusta Trevirorum (^Trier) and Cologne, 12 Gallic 
leagues from Trier. It appc'ars to be a place calkfd 
Bidhurg. The name Pagus Bedensis occiii's in the 
notice of the division made a. d. 870 of the po.sses- 
sions of Lothaire between his brothers Louis the Ger- 
man and Charles the Bald. [G. L.] 

BEDAIUM or BIDAIUM (BoBukov), a town in 
Noricunf. (Ptol. ii. 14. § 3; /tin. Ant pp. 236, 
257, 258; Tab. ‘Peuting.) ilodern geographers 
identify it with Bamhurg ov with Burghansen near 
the point where the Salzach flows into tlie Danube. 
(Comp. Orelli, Jnscript No. 1694, wdaere a god 
Bedaius is mentioned, who was probably worship]>ed 
at Bedaium.) [L. S.l 

BEDBIAGUM or BEBRIACUM (the orthography 
of the name is very uncertain, but the best MSS. of 
Tacitus give the first form.* BrjdpiaKai/^ Joseph. ; 
BnrpLaKdyy Pint.: Eih. Bedriacensis), a village or 
small town (vicus) of Cisalpine Gaub situated be- 
tween Verona and. Cremona. Though in itself an 
inconsid#able place, and not mentioned by any c*f 
the ancient geographers, it wus celebrated as’ the 
scene of two important and decisive battles, the first 
in A. p. 69, between the generals of Vitellius, Cae- 
cina and Fabius Valens, and those of Otho ; which 
ended in the complete victory of the foniier: tlse 
second, only a few months later, in which the \'i- 
tellian generals were defeated in their turn hy 
Aiitonius Primus, the lieutenant of Vespasimi. But 
the former battle, from its being immediately ful- 
low*ed by the death of Otho, obtained the grkitest 
note, and is generally meant when the '* pugiia 
Bedriadensis” is mentioned, Ncitlier of the two 
actions W'as, however, in .fact, fought at, or close to, 
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Bedriacum, but 'on the road from thence to Cremona, 
and considerably nearer to the latter city ; the as- 
sailing army having, in both instances, advanced 
from Bedriaciim. (Tac. JFIist ii. 23, 39 — 44, 49, 
hi. 15, 20—25, 27,- Pint. Otho, 8, 11— 13; Jo^ 
seph. B. J. iv, 9. § 9 ; Suet. 0th. 9 ; Eutrop. vii, 
17; Viet. Epit 7; Juv. ii. 106, and Scliol, foe.) 
The position of Bedriacum has been the subject of 
much controversy. From the detailed narrative of 
Tacitus we learn that it was on the high road from 
Veroiia to Cremona ; while the Tabula places Be- 
loriaco (evidently a mere corruption of Bebriaeo) 
on the road, from Cremona to Mantua, at the distance 
of 22 M. P. from the former city. THs distance 
coincides exactly with a point on the modem road 
from Cremona to Mantua, about 2 miles E, of 
S, Lorenzo Ouozzone^ the same distance NW. of 
Bozzolo, and close to the village of Calvatom, from 
whence a perfectly direct line of road (now aban- 
doned, but probably that of the Eoman road) leads 
by Goito to Verona. If this position be coirect 
Bedriacum was situated just at the point of sepa- 
ration of the two roads from Cremona, one of which 
appears from Tacitus (JTfoi. hi. 21) to have been 
called the Via Postumia. Cluverius placed Be- 
driacum at Canneto, a small town on the Oglio 
(Ollius) a few miles HW. of the place just suggested : 
Mannert fixes it at S. Lorenzo Guazzme : D’Anville 
at CividaUj about 3 miles S. of / but this 

is probably too near the Padus. The precise position 
must depend upon the course of the Eoman road, 
winch has not been correctly traced. We leam from 
Tacitus that, like the modem high roads through 
this flat and low country, it was carried along an 
elevated causeway, or agger; both sides being oc- 
cupied with low and marshy meadows, intersected 
with ditches, or entangled with vines trained across 
from tree to tree. (Oluver. Xtal. yg. 259 — ^262 ; 
Mannert, Jtalien^ vol, i. p. 153 j D’Anville, Geogr, 
.d^^c. p. 48.) [E.H.B,] 

BEOraiA, BEDTJNENSES. [Astubes.] 
BEER (Br}pd)j mentioned only once in Scripture 
{Judges, ix. 21). It is placed by Eusebius and St. 
Jerome in the great plain, ten miles north of Eleuthe- 
ropolis (BeitJedrin), and a descried village named eL 
Bireh, situated near the site of Betli-Sliemesh, serves 
to confirm their notice. It is sometimes supposed 
to be identical with the following, though they are 
distinguished by the above- cited authors. [O.W.] 
BEEEOTH (BripcitO), the plural foim of Beer, 
signifies Wells. It is placed by Eusebius at the 
distance of seven miles from Jerusalem, on the road 
to Nicopolis, or Emmaus (now ^Amwiis). But 
St. Jerome’s version of the Onomasticon places it on 
the road to Neapolis (KaUiis) at the same distance 
from Jerusalem. This would con*espond very nearly 
with the site of the modem village of eUBtreh^ 
which is about tliree hours, i. e. eight or nine miles, 
north of Jerusalem, on the high road to NobUiS. 
“Many large stones, and various substructions 
testify to the antiquity of the site ” (Eobinson, 

Res. vol. ii. p. 130), and there are remains of two 
large reservoirs, formerly fed by a copious fountain, 
to which the city probably owed its name. It was 
one of the four cities of the Gibeonites, and fell 
to the lot of the tribe of Benjamin. (Josh. ix. 17, 
xviii. 25; Keland, Palaest. pp. 484, 618.) [G.W.] 
BEERSHEBA ('BripaaSei), “ The WeU of the 
Oath;” so named from an incident in the life of' 
Abraham (Gen. xxi. 25, &:c.), and afterwards the 
site of a city, situated in that part of Judah, which 
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, was assigned to the tribe of Simeon. (Josh. xv. 28, 
3dx* 2.) It is proverbial as the southernmost ex- 
tremity of the Land of Israel, and was in the 
time of Eusebins a very extensive village twenty 
miles south of Hebron. It was then occupied by a 
Eoman garrison. Its name ’is still preseiw^-ed, and 
the site is marked by tw’’o fine ancient wells, and 
extensive ruins. (Eeland, s. v . ; Eobinson, Bib. Res. 
vol. ii. pp. 301 — 303.) It is 12 hours, or more than 
SO Eoman miles, S.W. by W. of Hebron. [Gr. W.] 

BEGOEEFTIS LACUS, mentioned only by Livy 
(xlii. 53), was situated in Eordaea in Macedonia, 
and probably derived its name from a town Begorra. 
Leake supposes Begorra to have been situated at 
Kalidri, and the Begoratis Lacus to be the small 
lake of Kitrini. (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol, iii. 
pp. 289, 316.) 

BELBIKA (SeKiivat Eih. BshSimryjs, Her,, 
more correctly Steph. B.: Sf. George"^ ^ 

a small island, very lofty and difficult of access 
situated at the entrance of the Saronic gulf, about 
10 miles froin the promontory of Sunium. Although 
nearer Attica than the Peloponnesus, it was reckoned 
to belong to the latter. Hence, it was doubtless 
inhabited by Dorians, and was probably a colony 
from Belemina (also written Belmina and Belbina), 
a to'wn on the confines of Laconia and Arcadia. 
[Belemina,] Themistocles quotes the name of 
this island as one of the most insignificant spots in 
Hellas. (Herod, viii. 125.) The island was inhabited 
in antiquity. On all the slopes of the hills there 
are traces of the ancient teiTaces; and on one of the 
summits are remains of the ancient town. But nei- 
ther inscriptions nor coins have yet been found on 
the island. (Scylax, p. 20 ; Strab. viii. p. 375, ix. 
p. 398 ; Steph. B. s. v.; Plin. iv. 12. s. 19 ; Boss, 
Reisen auf den Grieeh. Insehiy vol. ii, p. 172.) 

BELEA, a place which is mentioned in the An- 
tonine Itin., between Genabum, Orleans, and Brivo- 
durum (Briar e). Its site is unknown. [G. L.] 
BELEOTNA, BELMPNA, or BELBFNA (Be- 
Ae/tfrfl, BiKpiva, BeK^ivai Eth. Bek€ivi)Tr]s, Steph. 
B.), a town in the HW.frontier of Laconia, the territory 
of which was called Behninatis. (BeA/xivSns, Polyb. 
ii. 54; Strab. viii. p. 343.) It was originally an 
Arcadian town, but was conquered by the Lacedae- 
monians at an early period, and annexed to their 
territory ; although Pausanias does not believe this 
statement. (Pans. viii. 35. § 4.) After the battle 
of Leuctra Belbina was restored to Arc'.dia; most 
of its inhabitants were removed to the n-wly founded 
city of Megalopolis; and the place continued to be a 
dependency of the latter city. (Pans, viii. 27. § 4; 
Pint. Cleom. 4; Polyb. ii. 54.) In the wars of the 
Ac|iaean league, the Belminatis was a constant 
source of contention between the Spartans and 
Acliaeans, Under Machanidas or Nabis, the tyrants 
of Sparta, the Belminatis was again annexed to 
Laconia; but upon the subjugation of Sparta by 
Philopoemen in b.c. 188, the Belminatis was once 
more annexed to the territory of Megalopolis. (Liv 
xxxviii. 34.) The Belminatis is a mountainous 
district, in which the Eurotas takes its rise from 
many springs. (Strab. 1. c , ; Pans. iii. 21. § 3.) 
The mountains of Belemina, now called TzinSaru, 
rise to the height of 4108 feet. Belemina is said 
by Pausanias (L c.) to have been 100 stadia from 
Pellana, and is pla< ed by Leake on the summit of 
Mount EhelTnos, upon which there are Hellenic re- 
mains. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 20; Pehpon- 
nesiaca, pp. 203 234, 237 366.) 
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BELEKDI, a people of Aquitania, mentioned by 
Fliny (iv. 19), whose name appeal’s to be pre- 
served in that of BUkij a small place in the Landes^ 
between Bordeaux and Bayonne, The place is 
called Belinmn in some old documents, and the pas- 
sage of the river Pons Belini. Belin is on the sm^l 
river Leyre, in the department of Les Landes, which 
runs through the dreary Landes into the Bassm 
dArcachon. [0. L.] 

BELE'RIXJM, the La?ids End, in Britain. Bele- 
rium is the form in Diodorus Siculus (v. 21). 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 3) has Bolerium ; specially stat- 
ing that Bolerinm and Antivestaeum were synony- 
mous. [R. G. L.] 

BELGAE. Caesar (B, G. i. 1) makes the Belgae, 
by which he means the country of the Belgae, one of 
the great divisions of Gallia. The Belgae were se- 
parated from their sonthem neighbom^ the Celtae 
by the Seim and the Marne (fctrona), a branch 
of the Seine. Their botmdaiy on the west was the 
Ocean; on the east and north the lower course of 
the Rhine, Caesar’s Gallia extends as far as the 
outlets of the Rhine {B. G. iv. 10), and includes the ; 
Insula Batavorum [Batavorum Insula] ; but 
there is a debated point or two about the outlets of ' 
the Rhine, which is better discussed elsewhere ’ 
[Rhenus]. Caesar does not fix the boundary of ’ 
the Belgae between the sonrce of the Marne and the 
Rhine; but as the Lingones and the Sequani seem 
to be the most northern of the Celtae in these parts, 
the boundary may have run from the source ^ the 
Marne along the Cote dOr and the to the 

Vo&ffes (Vosegus Mens); and the Vosegns was the 
boundary from the north bank of the JDonbs (Dubis) 
to its termination in the angle formed by the . junc- 
ture of the N'ahe and the Rhine, near Bingen, 
with this exception that the Mediomatrici extended 
to the Rhine (B. G. iv. 10). The people on the 
east of the Vosges were Germans, Vangiones, Neme- 
tes, Tribocci, who occupied the plain of Alsace, and . 
perhaps somewhat more. (Tacit. German. 28.) 
These three tribes, or a part of each, were in the 
army of Aiiovistns. (Caes. B. G. i. 51.) As to 
the Tribocci at least, their position on the left bank 
of the Rhine in Caesaris time, is certain {B. G, iv. 
10). Strabo (p. 194) speaks of them as having 
crossed the Rhine into Gallia, without mentioning the 
time of this passage. The Hemetes and Vangiones 
may have settled west of the Rhine after Caesar’s 
time, and, this supposition agrees with Caesar’s 
text, who does not mention them in B. G. iy. 12, 
which he should have done, if they had then been 
on the Gallic side of the Rhine. Caesar’s military 
operations in Gnllia did not extend to any part of 
the countiy between the Mosel and the Rhine. The 
battle in which he defeated Ariovistus was probably 
fought in the plain of Alsace, north of B^le; but 
Caesar certainly advanced no further north in that 
direction, for it was unnecessary: he finished this 
German war by driving the Germans into the Rhine. 

Caesar gives to a part of the whole country, which 
lie calls the country of the Belgae, the name of Bel- 
gium (B, G, V. 12, 24, 25); atei*m which he might 
form after the fashion of the Roman names, Latiiim 
and Sainnium. But the reading “ Belgio ” is some- 
what uncertmn, for the final o and the s may easily 
have been confounded in tlie MSS.; and though the 
MSS. are in favour of “ Belgio ” in v, 12, 25, they 
are in favour of “ Belgis ” in v. 24. The form 
“ Belgio” occurs also in Hirtius {B. G. viii. 46, 49, 
54), in the common texts. The fonn “ Belgium,” 
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wMch would decide the matter, does not occur in the 
Gallic war. But whether Belgium is a genuine form 
or not, Caesar uses either Belgium or Belgae, in a 
limited sense, as well as in the general sense of a 
third part of Gallia. For in v. 24, where he is de- 
scribing the position of his troops dm’ing the winter 
of the year b,c. 54 — 53, he speaks of three legions 
being quartered in Belgium or among tlie Belgae, 
while he mentions others as' quartered among the 
Morini, the Nervii, the Essui, the Remi, the Treviri, 
and the Eburones, all of whom are Belgae, in tlie 
wider sense of the term. The part designated by 
the term Belgium or Belgae in v. 24, is the country 
of the Bellovaci (v. 46). In Hirtius (viii. 46, 47) 
the town of Nemetocenna (^Arras'), the chief place of 
the Atrebates, is placed in Belgium. The psition 
of the Ambiani, between the Bellovaci and the Atre- 
bates, would lead to a probable conclusion that the 
Ambiani were Belgae; and this is confii*med by a 
comparison vdtli v. 24, for Ca^ar placed tliree legions 
in Belgium, under three commanders ; and though lie 
only mentions the place of one of them as being among 
the Bellovaci, we may conclude what was the psi- 
tion of the other two fi-om the names of the Ambiani 
and Aferebates being omitted in the enumeration in 
V, 24. There was, then, a pople, or three poples, 
specially named Belgae, whom Caesar places between 
the Owe and the nppr basin of the Schelde, in the 
old French provinces of Bicardie and Artois. We 
might be inclined to consider the Caleti as Belgae, 
from their psition between the three Belgic peoples 
and the sea; and some geographers support this con- 
clusion by a passage in Hirtius (viii. 6), but this 
passage would also make us conclude that the Au- 
lerci were Belgae, and that would be false. 

In B. G, ii. 4, Caesar enumerates the priacipl 
poples in the country of the Belgae in its wider 
sense, which, besides those above enumerated, were: 
the Suessiones, who bordered on the Remi; the Me- 
napii in the north, on the lower Maas, and bordering 
on the Morini on the south and the Batavi on the 
north; the Caleti, at the mouth of the Seine ^ the Ve- 
locass^ on the^Sfe^we, in the Vexin; the Veromandui, 
north of the Suessiones, in VermaTtdois, and tlie 
Aduafeuci on the Maas, and probably about the con- 
fiuence of the Maas and Samhre, The Condrusi, 
Eburones, Caeraesi, and.Paemani, w’ho are also men- 
tioned in B. G. ii. 4, were called by the general name 
of Germani, They were all in the basin of the Maas, 
extending from Tongem, southwards, but chiefly on 
tho east side of the Maas; and the Eburones ex- 
tended to the Rhim. The Aduatnei were said to be 
Tentones and Cimbri. {B, <?. ii. 29.) 

Besides these peoples, there are mentioned by 
Caesar {B. G. v. 5) the Meldi, who are not the Meldi 
on the Seine, hut near Bmges, or thereabouts; and 
the Batavi, in the Insula Batavorum. [ B atavoritjh 
Insula.] The Segni, mentioned in B, G. ri. 32 
with the Condrusi, were probably Geimians, and si- 
tuated in Namur. The Amhivareli {B. G. iv. 9, vii. 
90) are of doubtful position. The Mediomatrici, 
south of the Treviri, wore included in Caesar’s Belgae; 
and also the Lenci, south of the Mediomatrici. The 
Farisii, on the Seine, were Celtae. These are the 
peoples included in Caesar’s Belgae, except .some 
few, such as those mentioned in B. G. v. 39, of wdiom 
we know nothing. 

This division of Gallia comprehends part of the 
basin of the Seine, tlie basin of the Somme, of tlie 
Schelde, and of tlie hlaas; and the basin of the 
Afosel, which belongs to the basin of the Rhine, It 
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is a plain country, and contains no mountain range 
except the Vosges. The hills that hound the hasin 
of the Mosel are inconsiderable elevations. The 
tract of the Ardennes (the Arduenna Silva), is 
rugged, but not mountainous. There is also the 
hilly tract along the Maas between Dinant and 
Liege j and north and east as far as Aix4a-Chapelle. 
The rest is level, and is a part of the great plain of 
Northern Europe. 

Caesar {B. G. i. 1) makes the Belgae distinct 
from the Celtao and Aquitani in usages, political con- 
stitution, and language; but little weight -is due to 
this general expression, for it appears that those 
whom Caesar calls Belgae were not aU one people; 
they had pure GeiTuans among them, and, besides 
this, they were mixed with Germans. The Eemi 
told Caesar (B. G. ii. 4) that most of the Belgae 
were of Geiman origin, that they had crossed the 
Rhine of old, and, being attracted by the fertility of 
the soil, had settled in the parts about there, and ex- 
pelled the Galli who were the cultivators of those 
parts. This is the true meaning of Caesar’s text; 
a story of an ancient invasion from the north and 
east of the Bliine by Germanic people, of which we 
have a particular instance in the case of the Batavi 
[Batavi] ; of the Galli who were disturbed, being at 
that remote time an agricultural people, and of their 
being expelled by the Germans. But Caesar’s words 
do not admit any further inference than that these 
German invaders occupied the parts near the Rhine. 
The Treviri and Nervii affected a German origin 
(Tacit. German. 28), wdiich, if it be time, must 
imply that they had some reason for affecting it; and 
also that they were not pure Germans, or they might 
have said so. Strabo (p. 192) makes the Nervii 
Germans. The fact of Caesar making such a river 
as the Marne a boundary between Belgic and Celtic 
peoples, is a proof that he saw some^iarked distinc- 
tion between Belgae and Celtae, though there were 
many points* of resemblance. Now, as most of the 
Belgae were Germans or of German origin, as the 
Remi believed or said, there must have been some 
who were not Germans or of German origin; and 
if we exclude the Menapii, the savage Nervii, and i 
tlie pure Germans, we cannot afBrm that any of 
the remainder of the Belgae were Germans. The 
name of the Morini alone is evidence that they are 
not Germans; for their name is only a variation of 
the form Armorici. 

Within the time of man’s memory, when Caesar 
was in Gallia, Divitiacus, a king of the Suessiones, 
was the most powerful prince in all Gallia, and had 
established his authority even in Britain (B. G. ii. 4). 
Belgae had also passed into Britain, and settled there 
in the maritime parts (i?. G. v. 12), and they re- 
tained the names of the peoples from which they 
came. The dix-ect historical conclusion from the an- 
cient authorities as to the Belgae, is this : they were j 
a Celtic people, some of whom in Caesar’s time were | 
mixed with Germans, without having lost their na- : 
tional characteristics. Caesar, wanting a name under 
which he could comprehend all the peoples north of 
the SeinSj took the name of Belgae, which seems to 
/have been the general name of a few of the most 
powerful peoples bordering on the JSeine. Strabo 
(p. 176), who makes a mai*ked distinction between 
the Aquitani and the rest of the people of Celtiea or 
Gallia Transalpina, states that the rest have tlie 
Gallic or Celtic physical characteristics, hut that 
they have not all the same language, some differing 
a little in tongue, and in their political forms wxd 
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habits a little; all which expresses as great a degree 
of uniformity among peoples spiead over so lai'ge a 
surface as could by any possibility exist in the state 
of civilization at that time. Strabo, besides the Co?n~ 
mentarii of Caesar, had the work of Posidonius as 
an authomty, who had travelled in Gallia. 

When Augustus made a fourfold division of Gallia, 
B.C. 27, which in fact subsisted before him in 
Caesar’^ time, ^ — for the Provincia is a division of 
Gallia independflUt of Caesar’s threefold division 
(B. G. L 1),-— he enlarged Aquitania [Aquitania], 
and he made a division named Lugdunensis, of which 
Lugdunum (Lgon) was the capital. Strabo s de- 
scription of this fourfold division is not clear, and it 
is best explained by considering the new division of 
I Gallia altogether. [Gallia.] Strabo, after de- 
I scribing some of the Belgic tribes, says (p. 194), 
“ the rest are the peoples of the Paroeeanitic Belgae, 
among whom are the Veneti.” The word Parocean- 
itic is the same as Caesar’s Annoric, or the peoples 
on the sea. He also mentions the Osismi, who were 
neighbours of the Veneti. This passage has been 
used to prove (Thien 7 , ITist des Gaulois, Introd.') 
that these T’aroceanitic Belgae, tlie Veneti and their 
; neighbours, and the Belgae north of the Seine, were 
two peoples or confederations of the same race ; and as 
the Veneti were Celts, so must the Belgae north of 
the Seim he. It miglit be said that Strabo here 
uses Belgae in the sense of the extended Belgian di- 
vision, for he clearly means to say that this division 
comprehended some part of the country between the 
Loire and the Seine, the western part at least. But 
I his account of the divisions of Gallia is so confused 
that it cannot be relied on, nor does it agree with 
that of Pliny. It is certain, however, that some 
I changes were made in the divisions of Gallia be- 
tw’een the time of Augustus and the time of Pliny. 
[Gallia.] [G. L.] 

BELGAE. AJ?r 2 itsA population, isfirst mentioned 
under the name of Belgae by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 28) > 
Caesar’s notice extends only to the fact of the inte- 
rior of the island being inhabited " by those who 
are recorded to have been bom in the island itself ; 
whereas the sea-coast is the occupancy of immigrants 
from the country of the Belgae, brought over fbr the 
sake of either war or plunder. All these are called 
by names nearly the same as those of the states they 
came from — names which they have retained in the 
country upon which they made war, and in the land 
whereon they settled.” (H. G. r, 12.) 

How far do Caesar and Ptolemy notice the same 
population ? Ptolemy’s locality, though the exact 
extent of the area is doubtful, is, to a certain degree, 
very definitely fixed. The Belgae lay to the south 
of the Dobnni, whose chief town was Corinenm 
(^Cirencester'). They also lay to the east and north 
of the Durotrigps of Z)or-setshire, Venki ( Win- 
Chester) was one of the towns, and Aquae Sulis 
(BaiK) another. Calleva (SilcJiestei') w^as not one of 
them: on tlie contraiy, it belonged to the Attrebatii. 
This coincides nearly with the county of Wilts, parts 
of Somerset and Hants being also included. It 
must be observed that the Belgae of Ptolemy agree 
with those of Caesar only in belonging to the southern 
part of Britain. They ai*e chiefly an inland popula- 
tion, and touch the sea only on tlie south and west; 
not on the east, or the part more especially opposite 
Belgium. It must also be observed that Wilts is 
the county where the monumental remains of the 
ancient occupants of Britain are at once the most 
numerous and characteristic. 
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But the Belgic area of Britain may he carrM far- 
ther eastwards by considering the Attrebatii as a 
Belgic population*, in which case is a generic 

term, and Attrebatii the specific name of one of the 
divisions it includes; and by admitting the evidence 
of Richard of Cirencester we may go fiafther still, 
[Bibroci* ] To this line of criticism, however, it may 
be objected, that it is as little warranted by the text 
of Caesar as by that of Ptolemy. 

The Belgae of Caesar require Kent and Stmex ss 
their loealiiy : those of Ptolemy, Wilts and Somerset. 
The reconciliation of these different conditions has 
been attempted. An extension westward between 
the times of the two writers has given one hypothesis. 
Bat this is beset with difiiculties. To say nothing 
about the extent to which the time in question was 
the epoch of conquests almost exclusively Roman, ’ 
the reasons for believing the sources of Ptolemy to 
have been earlier than the time of Caesar are cogent. 

In tlie mind of the present writer, the fact that 
Ptolemy’s authorities dealt with was the existence 
in Britain of localities belonging to populations 
called Belgae and Attrebatii; a fact known to Caesar 
also. Another fact known to Caesar was, the ex- 
istence of Belgic immigrants along the shor^ of 
Kent and Stissex. Between these there is as little 
necessary connection as there is between the settle- 
ments of the modem Germans in London, and the 
existence of German geographical names m -sted, 
-hurst, &c., in Kent. But there is an apparent one; 
and this either Caesar or his authorities assumed. 
Belgae and Attrebates he found in Kent, just as men 
from Delmen-Aorsi may probably be found at present; 
and populations called Belgae and Attrebates he 
heard of in parts not very distant Jnst as men of 
GouId-4)Mr^^ or Mid-Aiwr^i may be heard of now. 
He connected the two as nine ethnologists out of ten, 
with equally limited data, would have done, — ^logi- 
cally, but erroneously. 

The professed Keltic scholar may carry the criti- 
cism further, and probably explain the occumence of 
the names in question — and others like them — ^upon 
the principle just suggested. He may succeed in 
showing that forms Beig- and Attrebat-, have a 
geographical or political signification. The first is 
one of irapoi-tance. The same, or a similar, com- 
bination of sounds occurs in Blatum ^dl]^-ium, a 
station north of the Solway ; in the Numerm 
A-bttfc-orum stationed at Anderida; and in the 
famous 'Fir-holgs of Ireland. Two observations 
apply to these last Like the Attaeotti [Atta- 
ooTTi], they occur only in the Mmlous prtiou of 
Irish history. Like the -lihet in such words as quod- 
libet, q^aihxiSr-Ubet, the Bolg is unflected, the j^- only 
being declined — so that the forms are Fir-Bolg 
( Belgae), Feroib-Bolg ( Belgis). This is against 
the word being a true proper name. Lastly, it 
should be added, that, though tlie word Belgae in 
Britain is not generic, it is so in Gaul, where there 
is no such population as that of Belgae, except 
so far as it is JJTervian, Attrebatian, Menapian, &c. 

That the Belgae of Britain were in the same eth- 
nological category with the Belgae of Gaul, no more 
follows from the identity of name, than it follows 
that Cambro-Briton and Italian belong to the 
same family, because each is called WeM, The 
truer evidence is of a more indirect nature, and lies 
in the fact of the Britannic being in the j 

same category with the rest of the Britons, the rest 
of the Britons being as the Gauls, and the Gauls as, 
the continental Belgae. That the first and last of 
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these three propositions has been doubted is well 
known; in other words, it is well known timt good 
writers have looked upon the Belgae as Germans. 
The Gallic Belgae, however, rather than the Bri- 
tannic, are the tribes with whom this question rests. 
All that need be said here is, that of the three Belgic 
towns mentioned by Ptolemy (Isehalis, Aquae Sulis, 
and Venta), none is Germanic in name, w'hilst one is 
Latin, and the third eminently British, as maybe seen 
by comparing the Ve/iia Silunim and the Venta 
Icenorum with the Venta Belgaram. [R. G. L.l 
BF/LGIOA. [GAnLn\.] 

BELGIN0M. [Gallia.] 

BE'LGIUM. [Belgae.] 

BELIAS. [Balissus.] 

BE'LION. [Gallaecia.] 

BELISAMA (Aestuarium), in Britain, mentioned 
by Ptolemy (ii. 3, § 2) as south of Morecambe 
(Morecaim Bay), and, consequently, most probably 
the mouth of the Kibble, though Horsley identifies it 
with that of the Mersey. [B. G. L.] 

BELLI (BeAAoi), one of the smaller tribes of the 
Celtiberi, in Hispania Tarraconensis, with the pow- 
erful city of Segeda the revolt of w-hich 

commenced the Celtiberian War. (Polyb. xxxv. 2; 
Appian. de Reh. Eisp. 44, 45.) [P. S.] 

BELLINTUM, a place in Gallia, marked in 
the Jerusalem Itin. between Avignon and Arles. 
The distance identifies it with Barbentane, accord- 
ing to D'Anville, and with Lauzac, according to 
others. , [G. L.] 

BELLOCASSES. [Vellogasses.] 

BELLOW ACI (BeAAoctKOi, Strabo, p. 195), a 
Belgic people, the first of the Belgae in numbers and 
influence {B. G. ii. 4, 8 ; vii. 59). It was reported to 
Caesar that they could muster 100,000 armed men. 
[Belgae.] Their position was between the SornTrn 
(Samara) and the Seine, S. of the Ambiani, E. of 
the Caleti, and W. of the Suessoncs. It is conjec- 
tured that the small tribe of the SylVknectes, E. of 
the Oise, who are not mentioned in Caesar, were in 
his time included among the Bellovad. The whole 
extent of the territory of the Bellovaci probably com- 
prehended the dioceses of Beauvais and of SmUs. 
Ptolemy mentions Caesaromagus (Beauvais) as the 
capital of the Bellovaci in his time. The only place 
that Caesar mentions is Bratuspantium. [Bilitus- 
PANTIUM.] [G. L.] 

BELOj^I (BeAojv, Strab. iii. p. 140, Steph. B.: 
Eik. BeActivmjr, comp. s. v. BijAos), or BAELON 
(BalAtov, Ptol ii. 4. § 5 ; Marc. Herac. p. 40 ; 
Geogr. ]^v. iii. 42 ; coins), a city on the S. coast 
of Hispania Baetica, at the mouth of a river of the 
same name (probably the Barbate), which Marcian 
places between 150 and 200 stadia S. E. of the 
Prom. Junonis (C. Trafalgar). The city was a 
considerable porl^ with establishments for salting 
fish; and it is 6 m. p. W. ‘Of Mellaria and 12 E. of 
Besifpo (Itin. Ant. p-407, where it has the sur- 
name Claudia), at the entrance of the Fretum Ga- 
ditanum (Straits of Gibraltar) from the Atlantic 
(Mela, ii. 6; Plin.dii. 3. s. 1), directly opposite to 
Tingis, in Mauretania, and was the usual place of 
embareation for persons crossing over to that city 
(Stmb. 1. c.), the distance to which was reckoned 
30 Roman miles (Plin. v. 1), or 220 stadia (Itin. 
Ant. p. 495). Its ruins are still seen at the place 
called Belonia, or Bolonia, 3 Spanish miles W. of 
Tarifa, There is a coin with the epigraph bailo. 
(Philos. Trans, vol. xxx. p. 922 ; Florez, Med 
de Esp. vol. ii. p. 635, vol. iii. p. 152; Mionnet, 
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vol. i. p. 7, Siippl. vol. i. p. 14 ; Sestini, p. 33 ; 
Eckhel, Yol. i. p. 16; Ukert, vol. iu pt. 1, pp. 295, 
343.) [P.S.] 

BELSI'NUM, a place marked in the Antonine 
Itin, between Climberris ( A wc/i) and LTigdnmimCon- 
venarnm (St. Bertrand de Comminges). Belsinnm 
is probably the Besino of the Table. D Anville sup- 
poses that the site may be Bernet ; others take it to 
be Masseure: but neither distances nor names seem 
to enable us to fix the site with certainty. [G. L.] 
BELSI'NUM (^ehaivou^ Ptol. ii. 6. § 58), a city 
of the Celtiberians, in Hispaiiia Tarracenensis, after- 
wards called Vivarium. Its site is marked at Vivel^ 
near Segarhe in Valencia^ by Roman ruins and in- 
scriptions, (Laborde, Itin.deVJEspagne, vol. ii. p.346, 
3rd ed.) [P. S,] * 

BELU'OTM or BELLUNUM (BeAouwv), a con- 
siderable town in the interior of Venetia, still called 
Belluno. It was situated in the upper valley of the 
Plavis (Piave)y about 20 miles NE. of Feltria, and 
almost on the borders of Rhaetia. It was probably 
in ancient as well as modern times the capital of the 
sun'ounding district. (Plin. iiL 19. s. 23; Ptol hi. 1. 
§30; P.Diac.vi. 26; OreU. Jjwcr. 69.) [E.H.B.] 
BELUS (Brilevs'), called also Pagida by Pliny 
(v. 19), a small river of Palestine, described by 
Pliny as taking its rise from a lake named Cendevia, 
at the roots of Mount Caimel, which after ranning five 
miles enters the sea near Ptolemais (xxxvi. 26) two 
stadia from the city, according to Josephus. (B. J. 
ii. 2. § 9.) It is chiefly celebrated among the an- j 
cients for its vitreous sand, and the accidental dis- ' 
covery of the manufacture of glass is ascribed by i 
Pliny to the hanks of this river, which he describes ; 
as a sluggish stream, of unwholesome water, but 
consecrated by religious ceremonies, (Comp. Tac. 
Hist V. 7.) It is now called Nahr Na’mdn,' but 
the lake Cendevia has disappeared. It is an inge- 
nious conjecture of Reland that its ancient appel- 
lation may be the origin of the Greek name for glass, 
iieAiy, or t/aAdy. (Balaest. p. 290.) [G. WJ 

BEMBINA. [Nemea.] 

BENA'CUS LACUS (BiivaKos XigvT}, Strab. : 
BaipaKos, Ptol), a lake in Cisalpine Gaul, at the 
foot of the Alps, formed by the river Mincius, now 
called the Lago di Garda. (Plin. hi. 19. s. 23 ; 
Virg. Aen. x. 205.) It is the largest of all the 
lakes in Italy, greatly exceeding both the I^acus 
Larius and Verbanus in breadth and superficial 
extent, though inferior to them in length. Strabo, 
on the authority of Polybius, states its length at 
500 stadia, and its breadth at 130 (iv. p. 209).* 
but the fbrmer distance is greatly exaggerated, its 
real length being less than 30 G. miles, or 300 
stadia: its greatest breadth is nearly 10 G. miles. 
The northern half of it, which is pent in between 
lofty and very precipitous mountains, is however 
comparatively narrow: it is only the southern portion 
which expands to the considerable breadth above 
stated. The course of the lake is nearly sti-aight 
from NNE. to SSW., so that the north winds from 
the high Alps sweep down it with unbroken force, 
and the storms on its surface exceed in violence 
those on any other of the Italian lakes. Hence 
Virgil justly speaks of it as rising into waves, and 
roaring like the sea. (Fluctihm et fremitu assw- 
gem Bencme marinoy Virg. G. ii. 1 60 ; Serv. ad loc.') 
The shore at its southern extremity is comparatively 
low, being bounded only by gently sloping hills, 
from whi(^ projects a narrow tongue of land, form- 
ing the beautiful peninsula of Sirmio, which divides 
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this part of the lake into two nearly equal portions. 
The river Mincius issues from its SE. extremity, 
where stood the town of Ardelica, on the site of 
the modern fortress of Beschiera. Most ancient 
writers speak of the Mincius as having its source in 
the lake Benacus (Serv. ad Aen. x. 205 ; Vib. Seq. 
pp, 6, 14; Isidor. Orig. xiii. 19), but Pliny tells us 
that it flowed through the lake without allowing 
their waters to mix, in the same manner as the 
Addua did through the Larian Lake, and the Rhone 
through the Lacus Lemannus. (ii. 103. s. 106.) 
It is evident, therefore, that he must have considered 
the river which enters the lake at its northern ex- 
tremity, and is now called the Sarca, as being the 
same with the Mincius, which would certainly be 
correct in a geogmphical point of view, though not 
in accordance with either ancient or modern usage. 
According to the same author vast quantities of eels 
were taken at a certain season of the year where the 
Mincius issued from tlie lake. (Plin. ix. 22. s. 38.) 

Several inscriptions have been found, in whic;h 
the name of the Benacenses occurs, whence it has 
been supposed that there was a town of the name of 
I Benacus. But it is more probable that this name 
I designates the population of the banks of the lake 
in general, w'ho would naturally combine for various 
purposes, such as the erection of honorary statues 
I and inscriptions. The greater part of these have 
been found at a place called Toscolano, on the W. 

! bank of the lake, about 5 miles N. of Said; the 
ancient name of which is supposed to have been 
; Tusculanum. (See however Orelli, 2183.) It appears 
I to have had a temple or sanctuary, which was a place 
I of common resort from all parts of the lake. The 
I name of Benacus occurs in an inscription found at 
' S, Vigilio on the opposite shore, as that of the 
tutelary deity of the lake, tlie “ Pater Benacus ” of 
Virgil. (Rossi, Memorie di Brescia, pp. 200, 201 ; 
Oluver, Ital. p. 107.) The modem town of Garda, 
from whence the lake derives its present appellation, 
appears from inscriptioiis discovered there to have 
been inhabited in Roman times, but its ancient name 
is unknown. [E. H. B.] 

BENAMERIUM (Brjppagaphg), a village of Pa- 
lestine to the north of Zorah (q. v.') mentioned only 
by Eusebius and St. Jerome. (Onomast s. v. Ne- 
lege Ne/iepi/i.) [Cf«W.] 

BENAVEKTA. [Isannavatia.] 

BENE (Biiprj: Eik. Brivaios), a town of Crete, 
in the neighbourhood of Gortyn, to which it was 
subject, only known as the birthplace of the poet 
Ehianus. (Steph. B. s. v. Suid. s. 'Pzar^Jy.) 

BENEHARNUM, a place first mentioned in the 
Antonine Itin. It is placed 19 Gallic leagues, or 
28| M, P., from Aquae Tarbellicae (Box), on the 
road to Toulouse. But the road was circuitous, for 
it passed through Aquae Convenarutn; and between 
Benehamum and Aquae Convenarum the Itin. places 
Oppidum Novum (Naye on the Gave), 27 M. P. 
from Benehamum. Another road from Caesar Au- 
gusta (Saragosscb) to Benehamum, passes through 
Aspa Luca (Pont VEsquit) and Iluro (Oltron), on 
the Gave (TOUron. Iluro is 18 M.P. from Bene- 
hamum. If then we join OUron and Naye by a 
straight line, we have the respective distances 18 and 
27 M. P, from OUron and Naye to Benehamum, as 
the other sides of the triangle. Walckenaer, on the 
authority of these two routes and personal observa- 
tion, places Benehamum at Vieille Tour to the E.of 
Maslac; Reichard, at Navarreim; and D’ Anville 
places it near Orthez. Walckenaer’s site is at Cas- 
co B 
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telnon, between Masho and Laffor, in tlie depart- 
ment of Basses Pyrmees, Benehamnni was un- 
doubtedly tbe origin of the name of one of 

the old divisions of France. Benehamum, undKC’ the 
name of Benamum, existed in the sixth century of 
our aera, and had a bishop. There are no ancient 
remains which can be identified as the site of Beae- 
hamum. ( D’Anville, Notice^ ^c , ; Walchenaer, Geog^ 
vol. ii. p. 401, &c.) [G, L.] 

BENEVENTQM (Bej/ege^/roy, Steph.B. App.; 
BeveovevrSv^ Strab. Ptol. : JEth. Beneventanus? Be- 
nevento), one of the chief cities of jSamninm, and at 
a later period one of the most important cities of 
Southern Italy, was situated on the Via Appia at a 
distance of 32 miles E. from Capua; and on the 
ha]il^:s of the river Galor. There is some discrepancy 
as to the people to which it belonged: Fliny ex- 
pressly assigns it to the Hirpini; hut Livy certainly 
seems to consider it as belonging to Sammum Proper, 
as distinguished from the Hirpini; and Ptolemy 
adopts the same view. (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Eiv. 
xxii. 13; Ptol. iii. 1. § 67.) A1 writers concur in 
representing it as a very ancient city; Solinus and 
Stephanas of Byzantium ascribe its foundation to 
Diomedes ; a legend which appears to have been 
adopted by the inhabitants, who, in the time of Pro- 
copius, pretended to exhibit the tusks of the Caly- 
donian boar in proof of their descent. (Solin. 2. § 
10; Steph. B. y. v . ; Procop. B. G. i. 15.) Festus, 
on the contrary (y. ®. Amonimi)^ related that it was 
founded by Anson, a son of Ulyss^ and Circe; a 
tradition which in^cates that it was an andent Au- 
sonian city, previous to its conquest by the Samnites. 
But it first appears in history as a Samnite city 
(Liv. ix. 27); and must have already been a place 
of strength, so that the Romans did not venture to 
attack it during their first two wars with that peo- 
ple. It appears, however, to have fallen into their 
hands during the Tliird Samnite War, though the 
exact occasion is unknown. It was certainly in the 
power of the Romans in b. c. 274, when Pyrrhus 
was defeated in a great battle, fought in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, by the consul M\ Curias. (Pint 
Pyrrh. 25; Frontin. Strat iv. 1. § 14.) Six years 
later (b. c. 268) they sought fartlier to secure its 
possession by establishing there a Roman colony 
with Latin rights. (Liv. Epit. xv. ; Veil. Pat. i. 14.) 
It was at this time that it first assumed the name 
of Beneventum, having previously been called Ma- 
leventum (MoAdewoz^, or MaAegej'rJs'), a name 
which die Romans r^arded as of evil augury, and 
changed into one of a more fortunate significatiom 
(Plin. iii. 11. s, 16 ; Liv. ix. 27 ; Fest. s. v, B&msm- 
turn, p. 34; Steph. B. a. «?.; Procop. B. G. i. 15.) 
It is probable that the Oscan or Samnite name was 
Maloeis, or Malieis, from whence the form 
ventum would be derived, like Agrigentum fern 
Acragas, Selinuntium from Selinus, &c, (Millingen, 
Numism, de Vltalie, p. 223.) 

As a Roman colony Beneventum seems to have 
quickly become a fiourishing place; and in the 
^cond Punic War was repeatedly occupied by Ro- 
man generals as a post of importance, on account of ' 
its proximity to Campania, and its strength as a 
fortress. In its immediate neighbourhood were 
fought two of the most decisive actions of the war: 
the one in b. c. 214, in which the Carthaginian 
general Hanno was defeated by Ti. Gracchns ; the 
other in e. c. 212, when the camp of Hanno, in 
W'hich he had accumulated a vast quantity of corn 
and other stores, was stormed and tiiken by the 
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Roman consul Q. Fulvius. (Liv, xxii. 13, xxiv. 14, 
16, XXV. 13, 14, 15, 17; Appian, Annib* 36, 37.) 
And though its territory was more than, once laid 
waste by the Carthaginians, it was still one of the 
eighteen Latin colonies which in b. c. 209 w’ere at 
once able and willhig to furnish the required quota 
of men and money for continuing the war. (Liv. 
xxvii. 10.) It is singular that no mention of it 
occurs during the Social War ; but it seems to 
have escaped from the calamities which at that 
time hefel so many cities of Sarimium, and towards 
the dose of the Republic is spoken of as one of 
the most opulent and fiourishing cities of Italy, 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 3; Strab. v. p. 250; Cic. in 
Fcrr. i. 15.) Under the Second Trium'^urate its 
territory was portioned out by the Triumvirs to their 
veterans, and subsequently a fresh colony w'as estab- 
lished there by Augustus, who gi-eatly enlarged its 
domain by the addition of the territoiy of Caudium, 
A third colony was settled there by Kero, at which 
time it assumed the title of Concordia; hence we 
find it bearing, in inscriptions of the reign of Sep- 
timius Severas, the titles “ Colonia Julia Augusta 
Concordia Felix Beneventum.” (Appian. I, o.; Lib. 
Colon, pp. 231, 232; Inscr. ap. l^manelli, vol. ii, 
pp. 382, 384; Orell. 128, 590.) Its im- 

portance and flourishing condition under the Roman 
Empire is sufficiently attested by existing remains 
and inscriptions ; it was at that period unquestionably 
the chief city of the Hirpini, and probably, next to 
Capua, the most populous and considerable of 
Southern Italy. For this prosperity it was doubtless 
indebted in part to its position on the Via Appia, 

I Just at the junction of the two principal arms or 
branches of that great road, the one called afterwards 
the Via Trajana, leading from thence by Eqnus Tu- 
ticns into Apulia; the other by Aeculanum to Ve- 
nusia and Tarentum. (Strab. vi. p. 283.) [Via 
Appia.] The notice of it by Horace on his journey 
from Rome to Brundusium (i&a^, i. 5, 71) is fiimiliar 
to all readers. It was indebted to the same circum- 
stance for the honour of repeated visits from the 
emperors of Rome, among which those of Nero^ Tra- 
jan, and Sept. Severus, are particularlj recorded, 
(Tac. Ann,, xv. 34.) It was probably for the same 
reason that the noble triumphal arch, winch still forms 
one of its chief ornaments, was erected there in 
honour of Trajan by the senate and people of Rome. 
Successive emperors seem to have bestowed on the 
city accessions of territory, and - erected, or at least 
; given name to, various public buildings. For ad- 
I ministi-ative purposes it was first included, togetlier 
I with the rest of the, Hirpini, in the 2nd region of 
I Augustus, hut was afterwards annexed to Campania 
I and placed under the control of the consular of that 
province. Its inhabitants were included in the 
Stellatine tribe. (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Mommsen, 
Topogr. degli Irpini, p. 167, in Bull. delH Inst. 
Arch. 1847.) Beneventum retained its importance 
down to the close of the Empire, and though during 
the Gothic wars it was taken by Totiia, and its 
walls rased to the ground, they were restored, as 
well as its public buildings, shortly after ; and P. 
Diaconus speaks of it as a very wealthy city, and 
the capital of all the surrounding provinces. (Fro- 
cop. B. G. iii. 6; P. Diac. ii. 20; De Vita, Anttq. 
Bmev. pp. 271, 286.) Under the Lombards it be- 
came the capital of a duchy which included all their 
conquests in Soutbem Italy, and continued to main- 
tain itself as an independent state long after the 
fall of the Lombard idngdoni in the noiili. 
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The modern city of Benevmto is still a consider- 
able place with about 13,000 inliabitants, and con- 
tains muneroiis vestiges of its ancient grandeur. 
The most conspicuous of these is a triumphal arch 
erected in honour of the emperor Trajan in A. d. 
114, which forms one of the gates of the modem 
city, now called Porta Aurea. It is adorned with 
bas-reliefs representing the exploits of the Emperor, 
and is generally admitted to be the finest monument 
of its class existing in Italy; both from the original 
merit of its architecture and sculpture, and from 
its excellent state of preservation. Besides this there 
exist the remains of an amphitheatre, portions of 
the Eoman walls, and an ancient bridge over the 
Calor; while numerous bas-reliefs and fragments of 
sculpture (some of them of a very high order of 
merit), as well as Latin inscriptions in great num- 
bers are found in almost all parts of the city. Some 
of these inscriptions notice the public buildings exist- 
ing in the city, among which was one called the 
“ Caesareum,” probably a kind of Curia or place for 
the assemblies of the local senate; a Basilica, splen- 
did porticoes, and Thermae, which appear to have 
been erected by the Emperor Gommodus. Others j 
contain much curious information concerning the j 
various “ Collegia,” or corporations that existed in 
the city, and which appear to have been intended 
not only for religious or commercial objects, but in 
some instances for literary purposes. (De Vita, An- 
tiq. Bmev. pp. 159 — 174, 253 — ^289 ; Tnsor. Benev, i 
p. 1—37; Orell. Inscr. 3164, 3763, 4124 — 4132, 
&c.) Beneventum indeed seems to have been a 
place of much literary cultivation; it was the birth- 
place of Orbilius the grammarian, who long con- 
tinued to teach in his native city before he removed 
to Kome, and was hon(^red witli a statue by his 
fellow-townsmen; while existing inscriptions record 
similar honours paid to another gra m marian, Eutilius 
Aelianus, as well as to orators and poets, apparently 
only of local celebriiy. (Snet. Gram, 9 ; Be Vit% 
1. c, pp. 204 — 220; Orell. Jnsor. 1178, 1185.) 

The territory of Beneventum under the Eoman 
empire was of very considerable extent. Towards 
the fr., as already mentioned, it included that of . 
Caudium, with tlie exception of the town itself; to | 
the N. it extended as far as the Tamarus (Tam- 
marQ\ including the village of Pago^ which, as we 
learn from an inscription, was anciently called Pagus 
Veianus ; on the NE. it comprised the town of 
Equus Tuticus (S. Eleuterio, near Castel Franco'), 
and on the E. and S. bordered on the territories of 
Aeculanum and Abellinum. An inscription has 
preserved to us the names of several of the pagi or 
villages dependent upon Beneventum, but their sites 
cannot be identified. (Henzen, Tab. Aliment. Ba&- 
bian, p, 93 — 108; Mommsen, Topogr. degli Irpin^ 
p. 168—171.) 

The Abusini Campi, mentioned by several writers 
as the actual scene of the engagement between 
Pyrrhus and the Eomans (Elor. i. 18 ; Frontin. 
Strat. iv. 1. § 14; Oros. iv. 2), were probably the 
tract of plain country S. of the river Calor, called 
on Zannoni’s map Le Colonne, which commences 
'within 2 miles of Beneventum itself, and was tra- 
versed by the Via Appia. They are erroneously 
placed both by Floras and Orosius in Lncania; but 
all the best authorities place the scene of tlie action 
near Beneventum. Some writers would read “ Tau- 
rasini,” for Arasini in the passages cited, but there 
is no authority for this alteiution. I 

The annexed coin, with the legend be:sventod 
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(an old Latin form for Beneventor-um), must have 
been struck after it became a Latin colony. Other 
coins witli the legend “ Malies,” or “ Maliesa,” have 
been supposed to belong to the Samnite Maleventuin. 
(Mllingen, AwTOsmafe’g’tte de TAtic. Italic, p. 223; 
Frl^ander, Osh Miinz. p. 67.) [E. H. B.] 
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BEm. [Benna.] 

BENJANIH. [Palestina.] 

BEHNA, or BENA (Berva : Bth. Beyva7os, 
Steph. B.), a town in Thrace, from which one of the 
Ephesian tribes appears to have derived its name. 
(Guhl, jEphesiaca, p. 29.) Pliny (iv. 11. s. 18) 
speaks of a Thracian people of the name of Beni. 

BENNA, seems to have been a place in Phiygia 
Epictetus, between Kntaieh and Azani, as is inferred 
from an inscription found by Iveppel with the words 
rots Bemra/s at Tatar-Bazarjek (Cminer, Asia 
Minor, vol. ii. p. 17.) [G. L.] 

BEEA.. [Beee.) 

BEECORATES, a people of Aquitania (Plin. iv. 
19), or Bercorcates in Harduin’s text. The name 
appears to exist in that of the BercouaU, the inha- 
bitants of a place once named Barcou, now Jouancm, 
in the canton of Born, in the department of Gironde. 
(Walckenaer, Geog. ^c. vol. ii. p. 241.) [G. L.] 

BEREBIS, BOEEVIS and VEEEIS (Bcp^is), 
a town in Lower Pannonia, identified by some witii 
the modern village of Brecz, and by others with a 
place near Gyorgg, on the right bank of the Drave. 
(Ptol. ii. 16. § 6; Geogr. Bav. iv. 19; Itin. Ant. 
p. 130; Itin. Hier. p. 562; Tab, Peuting.) [L. S.] 
BERECYNTUS (Bep^Kwros: Eth. Bepenitprai), 
a city of Phrygia, according to Stephanas (s. v.). 
But this town, ajid the Castellum Berecynthium of 
Vibius Sequester (p. 18, ed. Oberlin), on the Sanga- 
rios, are otherwise unknown. The Berecyntes (Strab. 
p. 469) were a Phrygian nation, who worshipped the 
Magna Mater. A district named Berecys is men- 
tioned in a fragment of Aeschylus, quoted by Strabo 
(p. 580) ; but Aeschylus, after his fashion, confused 
the geography, Pliny (v. 29) mentions a “ Bere- 
cyntius tractus” in Caria, 'which abounded in box- 
wood (xvi. 16); but he gives no precise indication 
of the position of this countiy. [G. L.l 

BERECYNTUS. [Ida.] 

BEEEGRA (Bepcypa : Eth. Beregranus), a town 
of Picenum, mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy 
among the places in the interior of that province. 
The latter reckons it one of the towns of the 
Praetutii, but we have no clue to its precise position. 
Cluveiius would place it at Civitella di Tronto, 
about 10 miles N. of Teramo, which is at least a 
plausible conjecture. (Plin, iii. 13. s. 18 ; Ptol iii. 
1. § 58 ; Cluver. Ital p. 746.) The Liber Colo- 
niarum (p.259) mentions the ‘^Veragranus ager” 
among those of Picenum, a name evidently corruj>ted 
from “ Beregranus.” [E. H, B.] 

BEEENFCE. 1. (Bepej/iKT?, Strab. xvi. p. 770, 
xvii. p. 815; Plin. vi, 23,26,29,33; Stepli. B. 
s. V.; Arrian. Peripl. M. Pub.; Itin. Antonin, 
p. 173, f.; Epiphim. Haeres, Ixvi. 1: Eth. Bepevt- 
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Keh and BepePMidSyjSj fern. Bepevttteja), a dfy Upon 
the Red Sea, was founded, or certainly convei^ 
from a village into a city, by Ptolemy II. Phila- 
delphus, .and named in honour of his mother, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Lagus and Antigone. It stood 
about lat. 23° 56' N., and about long. 35° 34' E., 
and being in the same parallel with Syene, was ac- 
cordingly on the equinoctial line, Berenice, as mo- 
dern surveys (Moresby and Carless, 1830-— 3) have 
ascertained, stood nearly at the bottom of the Sinus 
Immundus, or Foul Bay. A lofty range of moun- 
tains runs along this side of the African coast, and 
separates Berenice from Egypt. The emerald mines 
are in its neighbourhood. The harbour is indifferent, 
hut was improved by ai*t. Berenice stood upon a 
narrow rim of shore between the hills and the Red 
Sea. Its prosperity after the third century b. g. was 
owing in great measure to three causes: the favour 
of the hlaeedonian kings, its safe anchorage, and its 
being a terminus of the great road from Coptos, 
which rendered Berenice and Myos Hormcs the two 
principal emporia of the trade between Aethiopia and 
Egypt on the one hand, and Syria and India on the 
other. The distance between Coptos and Berenice 
was 258 Roman miles, or eleven days' jijumej. The 
wells and halting places of the caravans are enume- 
rated by Pliny (vi. 23. s. 26), and in tbe Itineraries 
(Antonin. p. l72, f.). Belzoni (Travels^ vol.iL p, 
35) found traces of several of these stations. Under 
the empire Berenice formed a district in itself, with 
its peculiar prefect, who was entitled “ Praefectus 
Berenicidis,” or P. montis Berenicidis. (Orelli, Imcr, 
Lat. no. 3880, f.) The harbour of Berenice was 
sheltered from the NE. wind by the island Ophiodes 
vi)aros, Strab. xvi. p. 770; Died. iii. 89), 
which was rich in topazes. A small temple of sand- 
stone and soft calcareous stone, in the Egyptian style, 
has been discovered at Berenice. It is 102 feet long, 
and 43 wide. A portion of its walls is sculptured 
with well-executed basso relievos, of Greek work- 
manship, and hieroglyphics also occasionally occur 
on the walls. Belzoni confirmed D’Anville’s original 
opinion of the true site of Berenice (Memoires swr 
VEgyj^U ATMjfmne), and says that the city measured 
1,600 feet from N. to S., and 2,000 from E. to W. 
He estimates the ancient population at 10,000. (iSe- 
voL u. p. 73.) 

2. Panohbysos, a city near Sahae in the Regio 
Troglodydca, and on the W. coast of the Red ^a, 
between the 20th and 21st degrees of N. latitude. It 
obtained the appellation of “ all-golden ” 

Steph. B, p. 164, s. v. ; Strab. xvi. 771) from its 
vicinity to the gold mines of Jehd Allaki or OUaM, 
from which the ancient Egyptians drew their prin- 
cipal supplies of that metal, and in the working of 
which they employed criminals and prisoners of war. 
(Plin. vi. 34.) 

3. Epideiebs (lirl Aeip^s, Steph. B. s. v.; 
Strab. xvi. pp. 769, 773; Mela, iii. 8; Plin. vi. 34; 
Ptol. viii. 16. § 12), or Berenice upon the Neck of 
Land, was a tovra on the W. shore of the Red Sea, 
near the Straits of Bab-eUMandeh. Its position on 
a sandy spit or promontory of land was the cause of 
its distinctive appellation. Some authorities, how- 
ever, attribute the name to the neighbourhood of a 
more considerable town named Deira; but the situ- 
ation of the latter is unknown. [W. B. B.] 

BERENI'CE. A Cilician city of this name is 
mentioned by Stephanus (s. v. Bepepfw:??); and in the 
Stadiasmus a bay Berenice is mentioned. “ As the 
Stadiasmus does not mention any distance between 
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the Gulf of Berenice and Celenderis, there is reason 
to think that Berenice was the name of the bag to 
the eastward of the little port of KeUnderi^ (Leake, 
Asia Minor j &c. p. 202.) [G. L.] 

BERENTCE, a town in Arabia, the name by 
which Ezion-Geber was called in the time of 
Josephus. viii, 6. § 4.) It was situated on 
the Elanitic, or Eastern Gulf of the Red Sea, not far 
from Elath, Ailah, or Aelana, It is mentioned iri 
the wanderings of the children of Israel (Nnmh. 
xxsiii. 35); and is celebrated as the naval arsenal 
of Solomon and Jehosbaphat. (1 Kings, ix. 26, 
xxii. 48.) The Arabic historian IMakrizi speaks of 
an ancient city ’Asyun near Ailah. (Burckiiardt’s 
Sgria, 1^.511.') [G.W.] 

BEREHFCE, in Cyrenaica. [Hespepjdes.] 
BEEEUM or BERAEUM (Ariklar?% a town in 
Moesia (Notit, Imp. 28; Geogr. Rav. iv. 5; Itin. 
Ant 225). [L. S.] 

BERGA (BepyTj : Etk Bepycuos), a town of 
Macedonia, lying inland from the mouth of the 
Stiymon (Scymnus Ch. 654; Ptol hi. 13. § 31) 
only known as the birthplace of the writer An- 
taphanes, whose tales wein so maiwellous and 
incredible as to give rise to a verb in 

the sense of telling falsehoods. (Strab. i, p. 47, ii. 
pp.l02, 104; Steph. B. s.v.^ Diet, of Biogr. vol. i. 
p. 204.) Leake places Berga near the modern 
Tahkgno, upon the shore of the Strymonic lake. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 229.) 
BE'EGIBUM. [Astures.] 

BERGINTRUM, a place on the Gallic side of the 
pass of the Alpes Graiae, lying on the road marked 
in the Antonine Itin. between Mediolanum QlUmi) 
and Vienna (Vienne). D’Anvhle (Notice, &c.) 
places it, according to the Table, between Axima 
(Aime) and Alpis Graia. *’The distance from Ber- 
gintmm to Axima is marked viiii M. P. The Alpis 
Graia may be tbe watershed on the pass of the Little 
St. Bernard, which divides the waters that flow to 
the Isere from those which flow to the Bora Baltea 
on the Italian side. This is the place which D'An- 
ville names VHdpiial, on the authority of a manu- 
script map of the country. D’Anville supposed that 
Bergintrum may be St. Maurice ; but he admits 
that xii, the distance in the Table between Ba- 
gintrum and Alpis Graia, does not flt the distance 
between St. Maurice and VEopUal, wMcb is less. 
Walckenaer (Geog. &c. vol. iii. p. 27) supposes that 
two routes between Arebrigium and Darantasia have 
been made into one in the Table, and he fixes Ber- 
gintrum at Bellentre. He also attempts to show that 
in the Anton. Itin. between Arebrigium and Dauin- 
tasia there has been confusion in the numbers and 
the names of places; and this appears to be the case. 
The position of Bergintrum cannot be considered as 
certain, though the limits between which w^e must 
look for it are pretty well defined. [G. L.] 

BERGISTA'NI, a small people of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, who revolted from the Romans in the war 
about Emporiae, b.c. 195. (Liv, xxxiv. 16, 17.) 
They seem to have been neighbours of the Ilergetes, 
in the mountains of Catalonia, between Berga and 
Manresa. There can be no doubt that the jdace, 
afterwards mentioned by Livy (c. 21) as the strong- 
hold of the rebels, Bergimn or Vergium, castrum, 
was one of the seven fortresses of the Bergistani, 
mentioned by him in the former passage, and that 
from which they took their name. It is probably 
Berga. (Marca, Eisp. ii. 23, p. 197; Florez, Esp. S. 
xxiv. 38 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 318, 426.) [P.S.] 
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BERGULE, BERGULAE, VIEGIJXAE or BER- 
GULIUM (B€fryov\7}yB€pyo6\iov : Dsjatal-Borgas)^ 
a town in Thrace, which was in later times calM 
Arcadiupolis. (Ptol. iii. H. § 12 ; Geogr. Rav. 
iv. 6; Itin. Hier. p. 569; Cedren. p.266; Theophan. 
p. 66.) [L. S.] 

BE''EGOMUM (B^pyofiov : \Eth. Bergomas, atis ; 
Bergamo)^ a city of Cisalpine Ganl, situated at the 
foot of the Alps, between Brixia and the Lacns 
Larius: it was 33 miles NE. frona J^ilan, (Itin. 
Ant. p. 127.) According to Pliny, who follows the 
authority of Cato, it was a city of the Orobii, but 
this tribe is not mentioned by any other author, 
and Bergomum is included by Ptolemy in the ter- 
ritory of the Cenomani. (Plin. iii. 17. s. 21 ; Ptol, 

iii. 1. § 31.) Justin also mentions it among the 
cities founded by the Gauls, after they had crossed 
the Alps, and expelled the Tuscans from the plains 
of northern Italy. (Justin, xx. 5.) No mention of 
it is, however, found in history previous to the 
Roman Empire, when it became a considerable mu- 
nicipal town, as attested by inscriptions as well as 
by Pliny and Ptolemy. It seems to have derived 
considerable wealth from valuable copper mines 
■which existed in its territory. (Plin. xxxiv. 1. s. 2; 
Orell. /wscr. 3349, 3898.) In B. c. 452, it was 
one of the cities laid waste by Attila (Bist. Miscell 
XV. p. 549); but after the fall of the Roman Empire 
it is again mentioned by Procopius as a strong for- 
tress, and under the Lombard kings was one of the 
chief towns in this part of Italy,- and the capital of’ 
a duchy, (Procop. B. (r. ii. 12; P. Biac. ii. 15, 

iv. 3.) In late -writers and the Itineraries the name 

is corruptly written Pergamus and Bergame: but 
all earlier -writers, as well as inscriptions, have Ber- 
gomum. The modem city of Bergamo is a flou- 
nshing and populous place, but contains no ancient 
remains. [E. H. B.] 

BERGU^SIUM or BERGU'SIA, in Gallia, on the ; 
road between Vienna ( Vi&nm) and a place named 
Augustum. The Antonine Itin. and the Table agree 
very nearly as to the position of Bergusium, which is 
XX or ^ M. P. from Vienna, and supposed to be a 
place named Bourgoin, Augustum is supposed to 
be Aoste. [G, L.] 

BERIS or BIBES BlpTjs), a river of Pon- 
tus, which Arrian places 60 stadia from the Tlioaris. 
Hamilton (^Researches, &c. vol. i. p. 280) identifies 
it with the MelitscJi Chat, “a deep and sluggish 
river,” between Uiiieh and the Thermodon, He 
found it to be six miles, or 60 stadia, from the 
Thureh Irmalc, which he seems to identify correctly 
with the Thoaris. [G. L.] 

BE'EMIUS MONS (rb Bepgiov opos: Verria), B> 
range of mountains in Macedonia, between the Ha- 
liacmon and Ludias, at the foot of which stood the 
city of Bemea. Herodotus relates that this moun- 
tain was impassable on account of the cold, and that 
Deyond it were the gardens of Midas, in which the 
roses grew spontaneously. (Herod, viii. 138 ; Strab. 
Vii. p. 330.) The Bermius is the same as the Bora 
of Livy (xlv. 29), and is a continuation of Mount 
Barmis. (Muller, Dorians, vol. i. p. 469, transL; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 295.) 

BEROEA. 1. (Bepoia, Bc^^oia: Eih. Bepoa^os, 
Steph. B.; Beroeus, Liv. xxiii. 39: Verria'), a city 
of Macedonia, in the N. part of the province (Plin. 
iv. 10), in the district called Eraathia (Ptol. ui. 13. 

§ 39), on a 3*iver -which flows into the Haliaemon, 
and upon one of the lower ridges of Mount Bermius 
(Strab. vii. p. 330). It was attacked, though un- 
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successfully, by the Athenian forces under Callias, 
B. c. 432. (Time. i. 61.) The statement of Thu- 
cydides presents some geographical difficulties, as 
Beroea lies quite out of the way of the natural i-oute 
from Pydnato Potidaea. Mr. Grote (Hist of Greece, 
voLvi. p. 96) considers that another Beroea, situated 
somewhere between Gigonus and Tlierma, and out of 
the limits of that Macedonia which Perdiccas go- 
verned, may probably be the place indicated by Thu- 
cydides. Any remai-k from Mr. Grote deserves the 
highest consideration ; but an objection presents itself 
against this view. His argnment rests upon the hy- 
pothesis that there was another Beroea in Thrace or 
in Emathia, though we do not know its exact site. 
There was a town called Beroea in Thrace, but we 
are enabled to fix its position -with considerable cer- 
tainty, as lying between Pbilippopolis and Nicopolis 
(see below), and no single authority is adduced to 
show that tliere was a second Beroea in Thrace be- 
tween Gigonus and Therma. 

Beroea surrendered to the Roman consul after the 
battle of Pydna (Liv. xliv. 45), and was assigned, 
with its territory, to the third region of Macedonia 
(xlv. 29). St. Paul and Silas withdrew to this city 
from Thessalonica; and the Jewish residents are de- 
scribed as more ingenuous and of a better disposition 
than those of tlie latter place, in that they diligently 
searched the Scriptures to ascertain the truth of 
the doctrines taught by the Apostle. (Acts, xvii. 11.) 
Sopater, a native of this town, accompanied St. Paul 
to Asia. (Acfe, xx. 4.) Lucian (Asinus, 34) de- 
scribes it as a large and populous town. It was si- 
tuated 30 M.P. from Pella (Pent Tab,), and 51 M.P 
from Thessalonica (Itin. Anton.'), and is mentioned 
as one of the cities of the fhema of Macedonia. (Con- 
stant. Them. ii. 2.) For a rare coin of Beroea, 
belonging to the time of Alexander* the Great, see 
Easche, vol. i. p. 1492 ; Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 69. 

Verria stands on the E. slope of the Olympene 
range of mountains, about 5 miles from the left bank 
of the Vistritm or Inj6hara, just -where that river, 
after having made its way to an immense rocky ra- 
vine through the range, enters the great maritime 
plain. Verria contains about 2000 families, and, 
from its natural and other advantages, is described as 
one of the most agreeable towns in Rumili, The rti- 
mains of the ancient city ar*e very considerable. 
Leake (Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 291), from -wliom 
this account of Verria is taken, notices the NW. 
angle of the wall, or perhaps of the acropolis; these 
walls are traceable from that point southward to two 
high towers towards the upper part of the modern 
town, which appears to have been repaired or rebuilt 
in Roman or Byzantme times. Only three inseiip- 
tions have been discovered. (Leake, 1. c.) 

2. (Bephs, Steph. B.: JEth, Bepijcrios), a town in 
Thrace, 87 M. P. from Adrianopolis (Itin. Anton. ^ 
Hierocles), and situated somewhere between Philip- 
popolis and Nicopolis. (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 4. § 12, 
xxxi. 9. § 1 ; Jomand. de Rebus Geticis, c. 18.) In 
later times it was called Irenopolis, in honour of the 
empress Irene, who caused it to be repaired. (Theo- 
phan. p. 385; Zonar. Ann. vol. ii, p. 115; Hist. 
Misc. xxxiii. p. 166, ap, Mnratori.) St. Martin, in 
his notes to Le Beau (Bos Em,pire, vol, xii, p. 330), 
confounds this city -with the Macedonian Beroea. 
Liberius was banished to this place from Rome, and 
spent two years in exile there. (Socrates, H.E. 
iv. 11.) 

3. (Bf'ppoia, Bepoia, Beporj, Bepoda: Eih. Be- 
p6tvs, Steph. B. ; Berooensis, Plin. v. 23 ; Itin. An* 
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ton . ; Hierocles ; Eahh^ Aleppo), a town in Syiia 
(Strab. xvi. p. 751), about midway between Antioch 
and Hierapoiis. (Procop. B. P. ii. 7 ; Ffcoh v. 15.) 
Julian, after a laborious march of two days from An- 
tioch, halted on the third at Beroea. (Julian, Episi., 
xsvii, ; Theodoret. iii. 22 ; Milman’s Gibbon, vol. iv. 
p. 1 44 ; Le Beau, Bos Empire^ vol. iii. p. 55.) Chos- 
roes, in his inroad upon %ria, A. d. 540, demanded 
a tribute from Beroea, which he remitted afterwards, 
as the inhabitants were unable to pay ii (Procop, 
B.P. ii, 7; Milman's Gibbon, vol. vii. p. 315; Le 
Beau, vol. ix. p. 13.) A. d. 611 Chosroes II. occu- 
pied this city. (Gibbon, vol. viii. p. 225.) It owed 
its Macedonian name of Beroea to Seleucus Hicator, 
and continued to be called so tiU the conquest by the 
Arabs under Abu Obeidah, A. n. 638, when it re- 
sumed its ancient name of Ohaleb or Chaljbon. (NI- ! 
ceph. E. E. xiv. 39 ; Schulten’s Ivd&c Geog. s. v. 
Ealeb ; Winer, BM. Beal- 'Wort. Bitch.') It after- 
wards became the capital of the Sultans of the race 
of Hamadaii, but in the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury was united to the Greek empire by the conquests 
of Zimisces, emperor of Coustantinople. The exca- 
vations a little way eastward of the town, are the 
only vestiges of ancient remains in the neighbour- 
liood. They are very extensive, and consist of suites 
of large apartments, which are separated by porftons 
of solid rock, with massive pilasters left at interv'als 
to support the majss above. (Chesney, Alacped Eu- 
phrat. vol, i. p. 435.) Its present pop^ation is some- 
what more than 100,000 souls. For coins of Beroea, 
both autonomous and imperial, ranging from Trajan 
to Antoninus, see Rasche, vol. i. p. 1492; Eckhel, 
vol. ill. p. 359. 



4. (Bepea, 1 Ifacc. ix. 4), a village in Judaea 
(Reland, Palaest p. 640), which, according to Winer 
(s. ■».), must not be confounded with the Berea men- 
tioned 2 Macc. xiii. 4, [E. B. J.] 

BERO^NES or VERO'NES (B^pwyes), a people 
in the N. of liispania Tarraconensis, along the npper 
course of the Iberus (Eh'o)^ on its right bank, about 
Logrono^ between the CELTipBRi on the S., and the 
Cantabki on the iT., SE. of the Autrigones, and 
on the borders of the Contestant, They were a 
Celtic people, and are mentioned by Strabo as form- 
ing, with the Celtiberi, the chief remnant of the old 
Celtic population of Spain. (Liv. Fr. xci., w’’here 
the common reading is Virones : Strab. iii. pp. 158, 
162; Ptol. ii. 6. § 55.) The following were their 
chief cities: Tritiuai Metallum (Tpiriov Me- 
TaAAoj/, Ptol. : Tricio^ near Nagera), in the Anto- 
nine Itinerary (p. 394) simply Tritium, on the high 
road from Legio VII. (Leon) to Caesaraugusta, 36 
M.P. SE. of "VhROVESCA, and not to be confounded 
with a place of the same name W. of Virovesca: 
Verela, on the same road, 18 M.P. SE. of Tritium, 
and 28 NW. of Caeagurris (Calahorra^ p. 
393), uudoubtelly the Vareia or Varia (Oodpfta, 
Ohapia) of Livy, Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, which 
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was tlie strongest city of the district (Liv. I e.): it 
stood at a passage of the Iberus (Strab. p. 162), 
where the river commenced its navigable com'se of 
260 M. P. (Plin. hi. 3. s. 4) : it still bears its ancient 
name ( Farm, a little below Logrono^ with which 
some confound it; Florez, Cmtdbr. p. 198; Men- 
telle, Esp. Med. p. 363) : Oliba ('OAi§a, Ptol. : 
acme assume a conmption by transpo-sition, and iden- 
tify it with the ^Oxiia mentioned by Stephanus By- 
zsntinus as a city of Iberia) ; Contreebia, also 
calied Leucas, a stronghold of Sertorius, as being the 
m(»t convenient head-quai-ters, from which to march 
out of the territory of the Berones into any of the 
neighbouring districts (Liv. Fr. xci. p. 27, where 
mention is also made of another important city of the 
same name belonging to the Celtiberi) ; Ukert takes 
It for the Cantabria on the Ebro, which is mentioned 
in the middle ages, and the ruins of wdiicli are seen 
between Logrono and Piana. (Sandoval, Annot. &c. 
quoted by B’Anrille, Mem. de FAcad. des Inscr. 
vol. xi. p. 77l; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 321, 457, 
458.) _ [P. S.] 

BEBOTHA (B^ipdiBri), mentioned only by Jo- 
sephus as a city of Upper Galilee, not far from 
CMesh (Maphthali) (Ant v. 1. § 18). He makes 
it the scene of the decisive battle which Joshua 
fought with the northern kings, “ at the ivatei's of 
Merom.” (Josh. xi. 1 — 9.) [U.W ] 

BEHUBIUM, the third promontory on the north- 
west coast of Scotland, according to Ptolemy. Pro- 
bably, Noss Eead. [R. G. L.] 

BERYA, a town in Apamene, according to the 
Pmiii^er Tables, SE. of Antioch, 25 M. P. from 
Ghalcis and 64 M.P. from Bathna. Hiebuhr (Reisc, 
vol. Hi. p. 95) found many ruins under the name of 
Berm. [E.B.J] 

BERYTUS (B7)pvr6s, Ber5d;us and Berytus: EtL 
Bijpbrios, Berytensis, Berytius, Steph. B. Scylax, p. 42 ; 
Dionys. Per. v. 9 1 1 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 12. § 5 ; Amm 
Mar. xiv. 8. § 9 ; lae.Eist ii. 81 ; Itin.Anton.\ Petit. 
Tab.; Geogr. Rav.; Hierocles: Beirat), a town of 
Phoenicia, which has been identified by some with 
the Berotha or Berothai of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
(2 Sam. viii. 8; Ezek, xlrii. 16.) In the former 
passage Berothai is spoken of as belonging to the 
kingdom of Zobah (comp. v. 5), which appears to 
have included Hamath (comp. w. 9, 10; 2 Chrm. 
■viii. 3). In the latter passage the border of Israel 
is dra-wn in poetic vision, apparently from the Medi- 
terranean, by Hamath and Berothan, towards Da- 
mascus and Ham*an. The Berotha here meant would, 
as Dr. Robinson (Palesime, vol. iii. p. 442) argues, 
more naturally seem to have been an inland city. 
After its destruction by Tryphon, b. c. 140 (Strab. 
xvi. p. 756), it was r^uced by Agrippa, and colo- 
nised by the veterans of the v. Macedonica legio 
and viii. Augusta, and became a Roman colony under 
tlie name of Colonia Julia Augusta felix Berytus 
(Orelli, Inscr. n. 514, and coins in Eekliel, vol. iii. 
p. 356 ; Blarquardt, Eandbuch der Rom. Alt, p. 
199), and was afterw^ds endowed with the rights 
of an Italian city. (Uljaan, Big. 15, 1 § 1; Plin. 
V, 20.) It •w'as at this city that Herod the Great 
held the mock trial over his two sons. (JcKcph. 
Ant xvi. 11. §§ 1 — 6.) The elder Agrippa greatly 
favoured tire city, and adorned it with a splendid 
tlieatre and amphitheatre, beside baths and porticoes, 

, inaugurating them with games and spectacles of 
: every kind, including shows of gladiators, (Joseph. 
Ant xix. 7 . § 5.) Here, too, Titus celebrated the 
birthday of liis father Vespasian by the exhibition of 
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similar spectacles, in wliicli many of the captive 
Jews perished. (Joseph. B. J. vli. 3. § 1 ; comp. 5, 
§ 1.) Afterwards Berytus became renowned as a 
school of Greek learning, particularly of law, to 
which scholars repaired from a distance. Its splen- 
dour may be computed to have lasted from the third 
to the middle of the sixth century. (Milman’s 
Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 51.) Eusebius relates that the 
martyr Appian resided here for some time to pur- 
sue Greek secular learning c. iv.), 

and Gregory Thanmaturgus repaired to Berytus to 
perfect himself in the civil law. (Socrates, JS. E, 
iv. 27.) A later Greek poet describes it in this 
respect as the nurse of tranquil life.” (Nonnus, 
IHomjs. xli. fin.) Under the reign of Justinian it 
was laid in ruins by an earthquake, and the school 
removed to Sidon, a. d. 551. (Milman’s Gibbon, 
vol, vii, p. 420.) In the crusades, Beirut, which 
W'as sometimes called Baurim (Alb. Aq. v. 40, x. 8), 
was an object of great contention between the Chris- 
tians and the Muslim, and fell successively into the 
hands of both. In a. d. 1110 it was captured by 
Baldwin I. (Wilken, DieKrem. vol. ii. p. 212), and 
in A. D. 1187 by SaUh eddm. (Wilken, vol. iii. pt. 
ii. p. 295.) It was in the neighbourhood of Berytus 
that the scene of the combat between St. George 
(who was so highly honoured in Syria) and the Dragon 
is laid. Beirut is now commercially the most im- 
portant place in Syria. The town is situated on a 
kind of shoulder sloping towards the shore from the 
NNW. side of a triangular point, which runs more 
than two miles into the sea. The population amounts 
to nearly 15,000 souls. (Ghesney, Exped. Euphrat. 
vol. i, p. 468. For coins of Berytus, both autono- 
mous and imperial, ranging from Trajan to Anto- 
ninus, see Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 356 ; Basche, Lex, 
Num. vol. L p. 1492.) [E. B. J.] 
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BESA or BESSA. [Attica, p. 331, b.] 
BE'SBICUS (BierBiKos : EtJi. Becr6iK7)v6s), a 
small island in tlie Propontis, in the neighbourhood 
of Cyzicus. (Steph. B. s. v. BicrSiKos.) The my- 
thical story, quoted by Stephanus from Agathocles, ; 
fixes the island near the outlet of the Khyndacus. 
Pliny (v. 32) places Besbicus opposite to the mouth 
of the Khyndacus, and gives it a circuit of 18 Roman 
miles. In another passage (ii. 88) he enumerates it 
among the islands which have been separated from 
the adjacent mainlands by earthquakes. The po- 
sition assigned to Besbicus by Pliny and Strabo (p. 
576) corresponds with that of Kalolimno, a small 
island which is about 10 miles 3S[. of the month of 
the Khyndacus. [G. X.] 

BESE'DA (BecTTjSa: S. Juan de la Badesas), an 
inland city of the Castellaui, in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis. (Ptol. ii. 6. § 71 ; coins, ap. Sestini, p- 183j 
Ukert, vol ii. pt. i. p. 426.) [P. S.] 

BESIPPO or BAESIPPO (Bat<r(7r7r«), a city of 
the Turdetani, on or near the S. coast of Hispania 
Baetica, just outside the Straits, E. of the Pr. Ju- 
nonis (C. Trafalgar'), and 12 M. P. W. of Belo. 

Ant. p. 408 ; Mela, ii. 6 j Plin. iii. 1. s. 3 ; Ptol 


ii. iv. § 14; Geog. Rav. iv. 43.) Some identify it 
with Bejer de la Frontera ; but others argue that 
that place lies too far inland to agree with Pliny’s 
statement that Besippo was a sea-port, and take the 
Roman mins near Porto Barlato for its site. (Ukert, 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 343.) [P. S.] 

BESOR (B«*£reAay), a brook in the south of Pa- 
lestine, between the town of ZiJdag ^assigned to 
David by Achish king of the Philistines), and the 
countiy of the Ainalekites. (1 San. xxvii. 6, xxx. 
8,9.) [G.W.] 

BESSA (B^tro-a: Eth. Bna-craios), a town in 
Locris, so called from its situation in a wooded glen, 
mentioned by Homer, but which had disappeared in 
the time of Strabo. (Horn. 11. ii. 532; Strab. ix 
p. 426 ; Steph. B. J.C.) 

BESSI (Brjacroi), a Thracian tribe occupying the 
country about the rivers Axius, Strymon, and Nestus. 
They appear to have been a very numerous people, 
and at • different times to have occupied a more 
or less extensive country. According to Herodotus 
(vii. Ill), they belonged to the Satrae, a free Thra- 
cian people, and had the management of an oracle of 
Dionysus situated in the high<^t part of the moun- 
tains. In the time of Strabo (vii. p. 318) the Bessi 
dwelt all along the southern slope of Mount Haemus, 
from the Euxine to the frontiers of the Dardanians 
in the west. In the second century of our era their 
territory might seem to have been greatly reduced, 
as Ptolemy (in. 11. § 9) mentions the BeautK^ 
among the smaller urparTprlaL of Thrace; but his 
statement evidently refers only to the western por- 
tion of the Bessi, occupying the country between the 
Axius and Strymon, and Pliny (iv. 11. 18) speaks 
of Bessi living about the Nestus and Mount Rho- < 
dope. Looking at the country they occupied, and 
the character given them by Herodotus, there can 
be no doubt that they were the chief people of 
Thrace; they were warlike and independent, and 
were probably never subdued by the Macedonians; 
the Romans succeeded in conquering them only in 
their repeated wfirs against the Thracians. It 
would seem that the whole nation of the Bessi was 
divided into four cantons (Steph. Byz. s. v. Terpa- 
X<apiTaC), of which the Diobessi mentioned by Pliny 
may have been one. In the time of Strabo the 
Bessi are said to have been the greatest robbers 
among the Thracians, who were themselves notorious 
as Kriarai. That they were not, however, wholly 
uncivilised, is clear from the fact that they inhabited 
towns, the chief of which was called Uscudama 
(Eutrop. vi. 10). Another town, Bessapara, is 
mentioned by Procopius and others. (Comp, Dion 
Cass. liv. 34, and Baehr on Herodotus, I c.) [L. S.] 
BETA'SII, a people mentioned by Tacitus. In 
the war with Civilis, Claudius Labeo, a Batavian, 
mustered a force of Hervii and Betasii {Mist. iv. 56); 
and he opposed Civilis at a bridge over the Mosa 
with a hastily raised body of Betasii, Tungri, and 
Nervii {Hist. iv. 66). Pliny (iv. 17) mentions 
the Betasii, but he does not help us to fix their po- 
sition. It seems probable that the Betasii were the 
neighbours of the Nervii and Tungri, and it is con- 
jectnred that the name is preserved in that of Beetz, 
on the left bank of the Geete, south of Haalen, in 
South Brahant. [G. L.] 

BETHABARA (BriOaSaph), mentioned in St. 
John’s Gospel (i. 28) as the place of our Lord’s 
Baptism. It is placed by the Evangelist “ beyond 
! Jordan,” i. e. on the eastern side of the river (comp. 

I X. 40), perhaps identical with Beth-bara (Judges, 
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viii. 24), where was a ford, from which the place 
doubtless derived its name, equivalent to “hem 
iransitm” (Eeland, p. 626.) 

BETHAGLA (Bethhogla), a town of Palestine, 
in the plain of Jericho, on the borders between the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, but reckoned to the 
latter. (Josh, xv. 6, xviil 19, 21.) St. Jerome 
identifies it with the threshing-floor of Atad (G&i, 
1. 10, 11), the scene of the mourning for Jacob. 
(OnomasL s, v. Area Atad?) A fountain named 
'Ain Ilajla, and a ruined monastery, Kmr SajlUy 
situated about two miles from the Jordan, and three 
from the northern shore of the Dead Sea, still pre- 
serve the name and memorial of this site. (Ejohin- 
5011 , JB. R, vol. ii. pp. 267 — ^271.) [G. W.] 

BETHAMIVIA'KIA (Eridafifiapia, PtoL v. 15. 
§ 14), a town on the W. bank of the Euphrates, 
the Betamali of the Peutinger Tables, 14 M.P. from 
Oeciliana. This place cannot be the Bemmaris of the 
Antonine Itinerai'y, as Bemmaris is placed above the 
Zeugma, and Bethammaiia below it. [E. B. J.] 
BETHANY (Bi/^awa), a village 15 stadia from 
Jerusalem, at the eastern foot of the Mount of Olives, 
remarkable for the raising of Lazarus, and for other 
incidents in our Saviour’s life. (St. John, xL 18.) 
Its modern name is EUAzartyeh, i.e. the village of 
Lazarus. (Robinson, B.R. vol. ii. p. 100.) [G. W.] 
BETHAR (Bether, Either, B'i6d7}pa), a city cele- 
brated in the history of the Jewish revolt under 
Hadrian (a.b. 131) as the last retreat of the Jews 
when they had been driven out of Jerusalem. They 
held out there for nearly three years. It is described 
as a veiy strong city not far distant from Jerusalem. 
(Kuseb. If. E. iv. 6.) Its site was recovered and 
clearly identified in 1843. (Williams, Holy City, 
vol. i. pp. 209 — 213.) It is now called Beitir, the 
exact Arabic form of its ancient name, and is a con- 
siderable village about six miles SSW. of Jerusalem, 
still retaining some traces of its foitifications, while 
the inhabitants of the modem village have received 
and preserved traditions of its siege. fG. W.] 
BEl'HARAMATHUM (B7i8apdiJLa6op), identical 
witii Amathus in Peraea (q. v.), as is proved by a 
comparison of Josephus, Ant. xvii. 12. § 6, B.J. iL 
4. § 2. (Reland, p. 560.) [G. W.] 

BETHARAMPHTHA (B^OapapLcped), a city of 
Peraea, which Herod Antipas encompassed with a 
wall, and changed its name to Julias, in honour of 
the wife of the emperor Tiberius. (Ant. xviii. 2. 
§ 1.) It is cei-tainly identical with that mentioned 
by Eusebius and St, Jerome as situated on the Jor- 
dan, originally named Betharamphta, • and after- 
wards called Livias by Herod (Onomast. s.v.), and 
ceilainly not the same as the Julias which is placed 
by Josephus where the Jordan flows into the Sea of 
Tiberias (B. J. iii. 9. § 7), which was identical with 
Bethsaida. [Bethsaida.] But the names Julias 
and Livias are frequently interchanged, as are Julia 
and Livia. A stiU earlier name of this town, ac- 
cording to Eusebius and St. Jerome, was Beth-haram, 
a city of the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii. 27), doubtless 
the same with Beth-haran (Num. xxxii. 36), which 
the Talmud also says was afterwards called JBethr- 
ramtha. (Reland, p. 642 ; comp. pp. 869, 870, s. v. 
Julias Peraeae.) It is most probably only another 
form of the preceding BetharaTnathum, i. e. the mo- 
dem Amaia, near the Jabbok. [Amathus.] [G.W,] 
BETHAVEN, commonly supposed to be idenfred 
with Bethel, so called after that city had become 
the scene of idol-worship, Beth-aven signifying **the 
house of vanity.” But in Josh. (vii. 2) the^two places 
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are distinguished, Ai being placed “ beside Beth- 
aven, on the east side of Bethel.” Michmasli is also 
placed “ eastward from Bethaven.” (1 Sam, xiii. 2.) 
It is joined with Gibeah and Ramah , and ascribed to 
Benjamin. (Eos. v. 8.) The LXX. translate it 
(in Josh. vii. 2) Bm&iiK, (in xviii. 12) BaiBifiv, (in 
Eos. V. 8) oiKtp ’ny. [G. W.] 

BETHDAGON (BTjflSaydjv). Two cities of this 
name occur in the lists in the book of Joshua, one 
situated in the tribe of Judah, apparently towards 
the 8W.; and the other in the tribe of Asher (xv. 
41, xix. 27). There are two villages of this name, 
Beiirdajan, now in Palestine, one a few miles to the 
east of Jaffa, other SE. of Nahliis. They doubt- 
less represent ancient sites, but are not identical with 
either of those first named. The village of this 
name near Jaffa appai*entiy oceupi^ the site of 
Gaphardagon, a large village mentioned by Eusebius 
(Onomast. s. v. Beth-Dagon) between. Diosjwlis 
(Lydda) and Jamnia (Yelma). (i^obinson, B.Ii. 

^ vol. iii. p. 30, n. 2.) The frequent recurrence of this 
name shows how widely spread was the woi’sliip of 
Dagon through Palestine. [G. W.] 

BETH-DIBLATHAISI (oIkos Aat^Aadaf/x), a 
city of Moab, mentioned only bv Jeremiah (xlviii. 
LXX. xxxi. 22). '' [G.W.] 

BETHEL (Bat&hh, BrjidfjX), a bonier city of the 
; tribe of Ephraim, for the northern boundary of Ben- 
‘ Jamin passed south of it. (Josh, xviii. 13; Judges, 
i. 22 — 26.) It was originally named Luz, and w’as 
celebrated in the history of the early patriarchs. 
(Cen. xii. 5, xxviii. 10 — 19, xxxi. 1 — 15.) It 

owed its new name, signifying “ the house of God,” 
to the vision of Jacob’s ladder, and the altar which 
he afterwards erected there. It afterwards became 
infamous for the worship of tlie golden <^lf, here 
instituted by Jeroboam. (1 Kings, xii. 28, 33. xiii.) 
It was inhabited after the captivity ( Kara, ii. 28 ; 
Nekem. vii. 32, xi. 31), and was fortified by Bac- 
ebides. (1 JTacca&.ix. 50; Joseph. A xiii. 1. § 3.) 
It was taken by Vespasian after he had subjugated 
the country between this and the coast. (B. J. iv. 
9. § 9.) It is described by Eusebius and St. Jerome 
as a small village on tlie road from Jerusalem to 
Sichem (Nohlus), twelve miles from the former 
(Ormfimt, s.v. "ATyai), on the left (or east) of the 
road going south, according to the Itin. HierosoL 
Precisely in this situation are large ruins of an an- 
cient city, bearing the name of Beitin, according to a 
common variation of in for d in the termination of 
Arabic proper names. (Eobinson, Bh. Res. vol. ii. 
p. 128, n. 1.) [G. W.] 

BETH-GAMUL (oXkos VatyuaK), a city of Moab, 
mentioned only by Jeremiah (xlviii, 23), probably 
represented by the modem village of Urn-elJemul 
or Edjmal, west of the ancient Bozrah. (Robinson, 
B. R. iii., Appendix, p. 153.) [G. W,] 

BETHHACCAREM (Baidaxappa, B?j0a7xoip(u), 
mentioned by Jeremiali (vi. 1 .) as tie place where 
the beacon fire should be lighted to give the alarm 
of the Chaldaeans^ approach to Jerusalem. “ Mal- 
chiah, the son of Bechab, the ruler of part of Beth- 
haccarem,” is mentioned by Nehemiah (iii. 14), 
which would seem to intimate that it was a place of 
considerable importance after the captivity. St, Je- 
rome (Comment, in Jerem. 1. c.) speaks of it as a 
.vill^e of Juda, situated on a mountain between 
Aelia and Thecua — i. e. Tekoa. Its site was con- 
jecturally fixed by Pocock (Trav. ii. p. 42) to a 
very remarkable conical hill, about three miles east 
of Bethlehem, and about the same distance north of 
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Tekoa, conspicuous over all the neighbourhood, called 
by the natives Jehel Fn/reidis^ the Frank Mountain 
of European travellers, at the foot of which are the 
ruins of Heeodium. (Robinson, vol. li. 

pp. 170, 174.) [G. WJ 

BETH-HARAN [BETHAEAMPirTHA.l 
BETHHOGLA. [Bethagla.] 
BETH-JESIMOTH (Eus. Btj eam/no^fej LXX. 
BatrOacretPcoBj ^KcTHfidoB^ Alcrifidid')^ one of the last 
stations of the Israelites before crossing the Jordan, 
and near the Salt or Dead Sea (Ntmih. xssiii. 40 ; 
Jo$1i> xii, 3.) It was a city of the tribe of Reuben 
(Josh. xiii. 20), afterwards occupied by the Moabites. 
(^Ezeh. XXV. 9.) Eusebius confounds it with Jashi- 
mon (s'. V.) [G. W.] 

BETHLEHEM (Bai^Xee^, BijdAee/i, BrjdKeeiML 
T7]s'), a town of the tribe of Judah, six miles south 
of Jerusalem, on the left of the road to Hebron, 
called also “ Ephrathah*’ and “ Ephrath” (Gen. 
xlviii. 7 ; Mica. v. 1), and its inhabitants Ephra- 
thites (Ruih^ i. 2 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 12). It probably 
owed both its names, Bethlehem — i. e. the home of 
bread , and Ephrathah — ■!. e. fruitful to the fecun- 
dity of its soil, and it is still one of the best culti- 
vated and most fertile parts of Palestine. It is si- 
tuated on a lofty ridge, long and nan*ow, which pro- 
jects into a plain formed hy the junction of several 
valleys, affording excellent pasture and corn lands; 
while the hill side, terraced to its summit, is laid 
out in oliveyards and vineyards. It is first men- 
tioned in the history of the Patriarch Jacob (Gen. 
xlviii. 7); but does not occur in the list of the cities 
of Judah in the Hebrew text of the Book of Joshua. 
The version of the LXX., however, gives it under 
both its names ('EcppaBa^ afirri iorrl BaiOXeefjL)^ with 
ten other neighbouring cities (in Joshm, xv., after 
verse 59 of the Hebrew). It occurs also in the his- 
tory of the Book of Judges (xix, 1, 2), soon after the 
settlement of the Israelites, for Phinehas was then 
high priest (xx. 28). It is the scene of the prin- 
cipal part of the Book of Ruth — Boaz, the progenitor 
of David, being the principal proprietor at that pe- 
riod (ii. 1), as his grandson Jesse was afterwards. 
From the time of David it became celebrated as his 
birthplace, and is called “the city of David’' (St. Luke, 
ii. 4, 11; St. John, vii. 42), and was subsequently 
yet more noted as the destined birthplace of the 
Messiah, the circumstances of whose nativity at 
that place are fully recorded by St. Matthew (ii.), 
and St. Luke (ii.). The place of the nativity is de- 
scribed by Justin Martyr (Dial. § 78) in language 
which implies that it was identified in his days (dr. 
A. D. 150). Origen (a.d. 252) says that the cave | 
“ was venerated even by those who were aliens from ' 
the Faith”- (c. Cels. lib. i. p. 39), agreeably with ; 
which St. Jerome says that the place was over- 
shadowed hy a grove of Thammuz (Adonis) from 
the time of Hadrian for the space of 180 years 
(a.d. 135 — 315). (Epitaph. Paul. vol. iv. p. 564.) 
In A.D. 325, Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
erected a magnificent basilica over the Place of the 
Nativity (Eusebius, Vit. Const, iii. 41, 43), which 
still remains. In the following century, it became 
the chosen resort of the most learned of the Latin 
fathers, and the scene of his important labours in 
behalf of sacred literature, chief among which must 
be reckoned the Vulgate translation of the Bible. 
Its modem name is Beitlahem, a considerable village, 
inhabited exclusively by Christians. [G. W.] 
BETHLEHEM (BcuBhedp^ Baidpdv), a city of 
the tribe of Zebulon. (Josh. xix. 15). The site 
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and name are preserved in the modern village of 
jBeUhhem, a few miles north of Nazareth, and east- 
ward of Sephurieh (formerly Diocaesarea). [G.W.] 
BETHLEPTEPHA (rOTvapxia BedKeTn-nficpau), 
one of the ten toparchies of Judaea proper, the 
Bethleptephenc of Pliny (v. 14). It was apparently 
situated in the south of. Judaea, and in that part 
which is commonly called Idumaea hy Josephus 
(B. J. iv. 8, § 1). Reland has remarked that the 
name resembles Beth-Lebaoth, a city of the tribe of 
Simeon (Josh. xix. 6), and the situation equally 
corresponds. [G. W.] 

BETHMARCABOTH (1 Chron, iv. 31), or 
Beth-hamarkaboth (Josh. xix. 5) (BaiBixapiiKaB, 
Baidpax^peS'). A city of the tribe of Simeon, other- 
wise unknown. [G. W.] 

BETHOGABEIS or BETHAGABRA (Bairo- 
yaipd, Ptol., Baidyavpt]), the Betogabri of the Peu- 
tinger tables, between Asealonand Aelia, 16 Roman 
miles from the former. It is reckoned to Judaea by 
Ptolemy (xvi. 4), and is probably identical with 
B'^ 7 agp(s (ah Bhrapts) of Josephus, which he 
places in the middle of Idumaea. (B.J. iv. 8. § 1.) 
It was afterwards called Eleutheroi>oias, as is 
proved as by other evidence, so by the substitution 
of one name for the other in the lists of episcopal 
i sees' given by William of Tyre and Nilus: as suf- 
fragans of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. (Com- 
pare Reland’s Palaest. p. 220 with 227.) That it 
was a place of considerable importance in the fourth 
century is proved by the fact that it is assumed as a 
centre (by Eusebius in his Onomasticon), from which 
to measure the distances of other localities, and the 
“ district” or “ region of Eleutheropolis,” is hrs usual 
description of this part of the country. It has now 
recovered its ancient name Beit-Jehrin, and is a 
lai’ge Moslem village, about 20 miles west of Hebron. 
The name signifies “ the house of Giants,” and the 
city was situated not far from Gath, the city of 
G<^iath and his family. The large caves about the ■ 
modem village, which seem formerly to have served 
as habitations, suggest the idea that they were 
Troglotides who originally inhabited these regions. 
It was sometimes confounded with Hebron, and at 
another period was ^ regarded as identical with Ra- 
math-lehi (Judges xv. 9 — 19),aridthefoTmtain En- 
hakkore was found in its suburbs (Antoninus 
Mart. &c. ap. Beland. Palaest. p. 7 52) ; and it is 
conjectured by Eeland (1. c.) that this erroneous 
opinion may have given occasion to its change of 
name, to commemorate in its new appellation the 
deliverance there supposed to have been wrought 
by Samson. St. Jerome, who gives a different and 
less probable account of its Greek name, makes, it 
the northern limit of Idumaea. (Reland, t c.) Beit- 
still contains some traces of its ancient im- 
portance in a ruined wall and vaults of Roman con- 
struction, and in the substructions of various build- 
ings, fully explored and described by Dr. Robinson 
(B. R. vol. ii. pp. 355, 356. 395—398). 

BETH-SHITTA (BriecreeS, al. Bao'eeTrd, LXX.), 
ocenrs only in Judges (vii. 22) as one of the places 
to which the Midianites tied after their defeat by 
Gideon in the valley of Jezreel (vi. 33). Dr. Robin- 
son suggests that the modem village of ShUUa, near 
tlxe Jordan, SE. from Mount Tabor, may be con- 
nected. with this Scripture name. (B. R. vol. iii. 

I p. 219.) [G. W.] 

I BBTH-ZACHARIAH (BaidCaxapia, BedCaxa- 
j pia), a city of Judaea, 70 stadia distant from Beth- 
; sura or Bethzur on the road to Jerusalem. 
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(1 Mcbccab, vi. 23; Joseph. Ant xii. 9. § 4; J. */. 
i, 1. § 5.) It was here that Judas Maccabaeus en- 
camped at a raountain pass, to defend the approach to 
Jerusalem against Antiochiis Eupator, and here an 
engagement took place, in which Judas defeated, 
with the loss of his brother Eleazar, who was crashed 
to death bj one of the elephants, which he had 
stabbed in the belly. (Joseph. L c.) Sozomen calls 
it Xacpap Zdx°^pia (iT. E. ix. 1 7), and places it in the 
region of Eleutheropolis [Bethogabkis j j and, appa- 
rently in order to account for the name, says that the 
body of Zachariah was found there. A village named 
Tell- Zahariy a (Eobinson, B. jK. vol. ii. p.350) still 
marks the site of the ancient town. It is situated 
in the SW. of Wady-es-Snmt^ formerly the valley 
of Elah, in the narrowest part of the valley, so that 
the scene of Judas’s conflict with the forces of An- 
tiochus was not far distant from that of David’s 
overtlirow of the Philistine champion. [G. W.] 
BETHOEON (Brjdffopc&p, BaiOcapdov). There were 
two cities of this name in the northem border of the 
tribe of Benjamin (Josk xvi. 5, xviii. 13), but be- 
longing to the tribe of Ephraim, and assigned to the 
Levites. (Josk xxi. 22.) Originally built by 
Slierah (1 Ckron. vii. 24); they were fortified by 
Solomon. (2 Chron. viii. 5.) The two cities were 
distinguished as the Upper m<&. i/ieXwc'er, the Upper 
being situated more to the east, the Lower to the 
west, where the mountain country inclines towards 
the great western plain. It was in this neighbour- 
hood that Joshua defeated the allied MngB (x. 10, 
11), and 15 centuries later that same “ going down 
to Bethoron” was fatal to tlie Eoman army under 
Cestius, retreating before the Jews from Ms unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon the city (B, J. ii. 19. §§ 2, 8), 
as it had been once again, in the interim, to the forces 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, under Seron, who lost 800 
men in this descent after he had l^n routed by 
Judas Maccabaeus. (1 MacG. iii. 16, 24.) Beth- 
oron was one of several cities fortified by Bacchides 
against Jonathan, the brother of Judas (ix. 50). 
These towns lay on the high road from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea, by way of Lydda, and are frequently men- 
tioned in the line of march of the Eoman legions 
(U. cc.y B,J. ii. 19. §§ 1, 2, 8). The highway rob- 
bery of Stephanus, the servant of the emperor Clau- 
dius, one of the events wMch helped to predpitate 
the war, took place on this road (B. J. ii. 12. § 2), 
at the distance of 100 stadia from Jerusalem, (c/. 
Ant sx. 6. § 4.) Eusebius and St. Jerome men- 
tion two villages of this name 12 miles from Aelia 
(Jerusalem), on the road to NicopoHs (Emmaus) 
[they would more correctly have written Diospolis 
(Lydda)] ; and St. Jerome remarks that Kama, 
Bethoron, and the other renowned cities built by 
Solomon, were then inconsiderable villages. (Comr- 
^nent, in Sopkon. e. I.) Villages still remain on the 
sites of both of these ancient towns, and are still 
distinguished as BeitJur et-Tahta and eUFoka^ i. e. 
the Lower and the Upper. They both contain scanty 
remains of ancient buildings, and traces of a Eoman 
road ai‘e to be found between them. They are about , 
an hour (or three miles) apart. (Robinson, B. R. \ 
vol. iii. pp. 59 — 62.) [G. W.] 1 

BETHPHAGE (Br)6<pdy7}), a place on Mount 
Olivet, between Bethany and Jerusalem (St. Mattk. 
xxi. 1 ; St Luke, xix. 29); for our Lord, having 
passed the preceding night at Bethany (St John^ 
xii. 1), came on the following morning to ** Beth- 
phage and Bethany,” i. e., as Lightfoot .explains itj 
to that prt of the mountain where the Msferict of 
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Bethany met that of Bethphage. (Chorograpk 
ch. xxxvii.; Exereitatiom on St Luke, xxiv. 

50; Horae Heb. &c. in Act Ap. 1 . 1 2.) This writer 
denies that there was any village of Bethphage, but 
assigns the name to the whole western slope of 
Mount Olivet as far as tlie city, explaining it to 
mean the “ planted on 

the terraced sides of the mount. (Chorograpk Cent 
xxxvii.) Eusebius and St. Jerome, however, describe 
it as a small village on the Mount of Olives, and the 
latter explains the name to mean “ villa (s. donuis) 
sacerdotalium maxilIarum”((7o»me^^t in St Mattk 
' xxi.; Epitaph. Baulae), as being a village of the 
priests to whom the mcusilla of the victims be- 
longed. [G. W.] 

BETHSAIDA (B7j6crdi6<£). 1. A town of Galilee, 
situated on the Sea of Tiberias. (St John, xii. 21 ; 

St Mark, vi. 45, viii. 22.) It was the native place 
of four of our Lord’s apostles (St John, i. 45), and 
probably derived its name from the ofscupation of its / 
mhahitants=“vicus piscatomm.” (Reland, | 
It is mentioned in connection with Chomzin and Ca- 
pemaum as one of the towns where most of our 
Lord’s mighty worics were done (St. Mattk xi. 21 
— ^23; St Luke, x. 13); and Epiphanius speaks of 
Bethsaida and Capernaum as not far distant from 
each other. (Ac??;. Eaer. ii. p.437.) At the NE.,^ 
extremity of the plain of Gennesareth, where the 
western coast of the Sea of Tiberias joins the north 
coast, isarockypromontory which is called iSosf (Cape) 
Seiyada, and between this and some mined water- 
works of Eoman construction — now called Tavga 
(mills), from some com -mills still worked by water 
from the Eoman tanks and aqueducts — are the ruins 
of a town on the shore wliich the natives believe to 
mark the site of Bethsaida, 

2. Another town on the northem shore of the Sea 
of Tiberias, which Philip the Tetrarch enlarged and 
beautified, and changed its name to Julias, in honour 
of the daughter of Augustus and the wife of Ti- 
berius. (Ant xviii. 2. § 1.) As Julia was dis- 
graced by Augustus before his death, and repudiated 
by Tiberius immediately on his assuming the purple, 
it is clear tliat the name must have b«n changed 
some time before the death of Augustus (a. d, 14), 
and probably before the disgrace of Julia (b.c. 2). 

And it is therefore nearly certain that this town is 
not (as has been supposed) the Bethsaida of the 
Gospels, since the sacred writers vrould doubtless, as 
in the parallel case of the town of Tiberias, have 
adopted its new name. Besides which, the Bethsaida 
of the Gospels was in Galilee (see supra, No. 1), 
while Julias was in Lower Gaulonitis (B.J. ii, 9. 

§ 1), and therefore subject to Philip, as Galilee was 
not. Its exact situation is indicated by Josephus, 
where he says that the Jordan enters the Lake of 
Gennesareth at the city Julias. (B. J. iii. 9. § 7.) It 
was therefore on the left bank of the Jordan, at its 
embouchui'e into the Sea of Tiberias. It is not 
otherwise known in history except as the place cf 
Philip the Tetrarch’s death. xviii 5. §6.) 

It is mentioned also by Pliny in connection with 
Hippo, as one of several agreeable towns near to the 
place where the Jordan enters the lake, and on the 
E. shore (v. 15). The small triangular plain be- 
tween the lake and the river is thickly covered with 
ruins, hut especially at ei-Tell, a conspicuous hill 
at its NW, extremity. (Eobinson, Bik. Res. voL iii. 
pp. 304—308.) [G. W.] 

BETHSAN (Bethshan, BaiBcrdr, Bederdvy}), or 
SCYTHOPOIJS, a city oif the Manassites, but lo- 
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eally situated in the tribe of Issachar. (Comp. 
Ju^. i. 27; 1 Chron. yH. 29; Josh» xvii. 11.) dt 
was sitnated to the east of the great Plain of Es- 
draelon (1 Maccab, v, 52), not far from the Jordan, 
and was 600 stadia distant from Jerusalem. (2 
Macc, xii. 29.) In tlie time of Saul it was occu- 
pied by die Philistines, who, after the battle of Cil- 
boa, hung the bodies of Saul and his sons to the 
walls of this city. (1 Sam, xxxi, 10, 12.) It ia 
placed by Josephus at the southern extremity of 
Calilee. (B, J. iii. 3. § 1.) He calls it the chief 
city of the Decapolis, and near Tiberias. {B. J, 
iii. 8. § 7.) Elsewhere he states its distance from 
Tiberias to be 120 stadia. (Vita, § 65.) Ptolemy 
(y. 16) reckons it as one of the cities of Coelesyria. 
Pliny (v. 18), who assigns it to Decapolis [Dbca- 
POLis] , says that it was formerly called Nysa, from 
the nurse of Bacchus, who was buried there. Several 
conflicting accounts are given of its classical name, 
Scythopolis^ Pliny and others ascribing it to the 
Scythians, who are supposed to have occupied it on 
their invasion of Palestine (b. c, 568 — 596), re- 
corded by Herodotus (i. 105). Eeland (p. 983), 
who rejects this, suggests a derivation from the fact 
mentioned by St. Jerome, that the Succoth of Gen, 
xxxiii. 17, was near this place, on the opposite side 
of the Jordan, so making '2,KvQ6TtoKis equivalent to 
^vkoBSttoMs. The modem Greeks derive it from 
^KvrQS'=:Mp(xa (a skin or hide), without offering 
any explanation of the name. This name is first 
used by the LXX. in their tiunslation of Judges^ i. 
27 (BaiBaav, H\ icrri ’S.kvSwv ‘Tr6Xis), and occurs in 
the Apocryphal books without its original name. 
(1 Mace. V. 52, vii. 36; 2 Jfacc, xii. 39.) It 
eajrly became an episcopal see, and is famous in the 
annals of the Church. Its modem ruins bear witness 
to the extent and importance of the ancient chy. 
Burckhardt found it 8^ hours from Nazareth, “ situ- 
ated on a rising ground on the west side of the 
Ghor,” the pieya ireSiov of Josephus, i. e. the Valley 
of the Jordan. The ruins are of considerable extent, 
and the town, built along tlie banks of a rivulet and 
in the valleys formed by its several branches, must 
have been nearly three miles in circuit.” (JTraveUy 
p. 343.) Irby and Mangles approached it from 
Tiberias, and noticed traces of a Roman road on the 
way, and a Roman mile-stone. The principal object 
in the ruins is “ the theatre, which is quite distinct, 

. . , 180 feet wide, and has this peculiarity above 
all other theatres we have ever seen, viz,, that those 
oval recesses half way up the theatre, mentioned by 
Vitruvius as being constructed to contain the brass 
sounding tubes, are found here. .... There are 
seven of them, and Vitravius mentions that even in 
his day very few theatres had them.” (Travels^ 
pp. 301, 303.) The necropolis is “ at the NE. of 
the acropolis, without the walls: the sarcophagi re- 
main in some of the tombs, and triangular niches 
for the lamps; some of the doors were also hanging 
on the ancient hinges of stone, in remarkable pre- 
servation.” A fine Roman bridge, some remains of the 
walls and of one of the gates, among which are pros- 
trate columns of the Corinthian order, and paved ways 
leading from the city are still existing. [G. W,] 
BETHSHEMESH (B'^dorajaes), a priestly city on 
the northern border of the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 
10, 45, xxi. 16), where the battle, provoked by 
Amaziah’s foolish challeuge, was fought between him 
and Jeboasb (about b. c, 826). (Si Kings, xiy. 11 
— 13.) It was erroneously ascribed to Benjamin 
by Eusebius and St. Jerome, and placed by them 
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ten miles from Eleutlieropolis, on the east of the 
road to Nicopolis. (OnomasU s. v.) This corrects 
the former error, for no place within ten miles of 
I Eleutheropolis could possibly be in Benjamin ; but 
it commits another, as we should read ‘‘west” in- 
stead of “ east;’^ for there can be little doubt that 
the modem village of ’'Ain Shems represents the 
ancient Bethshemesh; and this would nearly answ^er 
to the description, with the correctio# above sug- 
gested. This view is confirmed by the narrative of 
1 Sam. vi. 9 — 20, where this is mentioned as the 
first city to which the ark came on its return from 
the country of the Pliilistines; and this city, with 
some others in “ the low country,” was taken by the 
Philistines in the days of Ahaz. (2 Chron. xxviii. 
18.) It is probably identical with Ir-shemesh in 
the border of Dan (Josh. xix. 41 .) The manifest 
traces of an ancient site at 'Ain Shems, further serve 
to corroborate its identity with Bethshemesh, which 
the name suggests, for “ here are the vestiges of a 
former extensive city consisting of many foundations, 
and the remains of ancient walls and hewn stone.” 
(Robinson, B. R* vol. iii. p. 17 — 19, and note 6, 
p. 19.) 

There was another city of this name in Naphtliali 
(Josh. xix. 38 ; Judg. i. 33), of which nothing is 
known. . [G. W.] 

BETH-SIMUTH (BToBaipovd'). [Betiijksi- 

MOTH.] 

BETHULIA (BervXoia), a strong city of Sa- 
maria, situated on the mountain range at the south 
of the Plain of Esdraelon, and commanding the 
passes. It is the scene of the book of Judith, and 
its site was recovered by Dr. Schultz iu 1847, on 
the northern declivity of Mount Gilboa, south-west 
of Bisan. It is identified by its name Beit Ilf ah, 
by its fountain (Jtidith, vii. 3. xii. 7), by considerable 
ruins, with rock graves, and sarcophagi, and by tlie 
names of several sites in the neighbourhood identical 
with those of the book of Judith. (See Dr. Schultz's 
Letter in Wilfiams’s Eoly City, vol. i. Appendix, 
p.469.) [G.W.] 

BETH-ZXJE (BriBaoip, BTjBcrovpu: Eth. 
paios, ByOarovpirTjs), a city of the tribe of Judah, 
and one of those fortified by Rehoboam. (Joshua, 
XV. 58 ; 2 Chron. xi. 7.) In the books of Mac- 
cabees and in Josephus there is frequent mention of 
one, or perhaps two cities of this name, in the south 
of Judaea (1 Macc. xiv. 13), and therefore some- 
times reckoned to Idumaea (1 Macc. iv. 29, but 
in verse 61, Kcnh. irpSa-aiiroi/ 'IdovpMias, com- 
pare 2 Macc. xiii. 19.) It is described as the most 
strongly fortified place of Judaea. (Ant. xiii. 5. 
§ 7.) In the time of Judas Maccabaeus it stood 
a long siege from Antiochus Eupator, but was at 
length forced to capitulate (xii. 8. § 4, 5), and 
was held by the renegade Jews after other fortresses 
had been evacuated by their Syrian garrisons 
(xiii. 2. § 1), but at length surrendered to Simon 
(5. § 7). Josephus places it 70 stadia distant 
from Beth-Zachariah. (xii. 8. § 4.) Eusebius and 
St. Jerome speak of BeOcrobp, or B7}d(rop(&v, Bethsur, 
or Bethsoron, on the road from Aelia to Hebron, 
twenty miles from the former, and therefore only two 
from the latter. [G. W.] 

BETIS. [Baetis.] 

BETONIM (Borauifi, Josh. xiii. 26), a city of 
the tribe of Gad, apparently in the northern border, 
near the Jdbhok. The place existed under the same 
name in the time of Eusebius. (Eeland, p. 661.) 
There is a village of the name of Batneh in the- 
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Balka, which corresponds nearly with the tribe of 
Oad, but as this is south of es-Salij its situation 
hardly suits that of Betonim, though there is a 
striking similarity in the names. (Robinson, Bib. 
Mes. vol. iii. p. 169 of the Appendix.) [G. W.] 

BETULLO. [Baetulo.] 

BEUDOS VETUS, a town of Phijgia, which 
Livy (xxxviii. 15), when describing the march of 
Manlius, pMces five Roman miles from Synnada, and 
between Synnada and Anabura. Hamilton (i?e- 
searches, &c. vol. i. p. 467) is inclined to fix it at 
EsH (Old) Kara ffissar^ which “ is situated about 
5 or 6 miles due north of the great plain of Phrygia 
Paroreius, throughout wdiich are considerable re- 
mains of ancient monuments and inscriptions.” But 
Eeiad, a place NE. of Eski Kara Etssar, may be 
Beudos, for the names are the same. (Leake, Asia 
Mimrj p. 56.) If the site of Synnada could be cer- 
tainly ascertained, we might determine, perhaps, that 
of Beudos. [SY 2 TNADA.] [G. L.] 

BEVE (Bcvri: Eth, Bey aTov), a town in Lynces- 
tis in Macedonia, situated on the river Bevus, a tri- 
butary of the Erigon, and probably the southern 
branch of the latter river. (Steph. B. Liv. 
xxxi. 33 j Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iii, pp. 310, 
314.) 

BEZABDA (Boj^a^Soj : Jezireh-Ihn-Omar')^ a 
Roman fortress situated on a low sandy island in the 
Tigris, at about 60 miles below tlie junctian of its 
E. and W. branches, about three miles in circum- 
ference, and surrounded on all sides by mountains. 
According to Ammianus Marcellinus (xx. 7. § 1) 
the ancient name was Phoenicia, As it was situated 
in a territory occupied by the triho of the Zahdeni, 
it owed its name of Bezahda, a corruption of the 
Syriac words Beit-Zabda, to this drcumstance. The 
ij^mans granted it the privileges of a municipal 
town; and in the reign of Constantins it was gar- 
risoned by three legions, and a great number of 
native archers. It was besieged by Sapor A.i>. 360, 
and captured. On account of the obstinate resistance 
of the inhabitants, a fearful mfissacre followed, in 
which neither women nor children were spared. 
Nine thousand prisoners, who had escaped the car- 
nage, wem transplanted to Persia, with their bishop 
Hdiodorus and all his clergy. 

The exiled church continued under the super- 
intendence of Ms successor Dausus, who, a.d. 364, 
received the crovra of martyrdom along with the j 
whole of the clergy. (Acta Mart, Asseman, j 
vol. i. p. 134—140.) 

Constantius made an unsuccessful attempt to 
recover this fortress. (Amra. Marc.^ xx. 11. § 6; 
Milman’s Gibbon^ vol. iii. p. 207; Le Beau, Bos 
Empire, vol. ii. p. 340.) The Saphe ('Za^') of 
Ptolemy (v. 18) which he places between Dorbeta 
and Debe, has been identified by some with Bezabda. 
(Comp. 'k(i(pd, Pint. ImcvII. 22.) Mr. Ainsworth 
(Journal Royal Geog. Society, vol.xi. p. 15) assigns 
Hisn Keif a to Saphe, and Jezireh to Deha, The 
fortress occupies the greater part of the island, and 
is defended by a wall of black stone, now fellen into 
decay. (Kinneir, Travels, p. 450; Chesney, Exped. 
Euphrat. vol. i. p. 19; Ktter, Erdkwnke, vol. i. 
p. 146 ; St. Martin, Mmn, swr FArmenie, vol. x. 
p.l62.) ^ ^ [E.B.Xl 

BEZEK (BeCe/c, Be^e/CTj), a city of the Canaanites 
at the time of the entering in of the children of 
Israel ; the capital of a district which gave its name' 
to one of the petty kings or sheikhs of the country. 
(Judg. i. 4, 5.) It is only mentioned again in 
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! 1 Sam. xi. 8,^ though it may be doubted whether 
these two are identical, as the former was in Judah, 
and the latter apparently in Benjamin. Eusebius 
and St. Jerome (0mm. s.v.') mention two dties of 
that name, near each other, 17 miles from Neapolis, 
on the road to Scythopolis, But these cannot 
represent either of the Scripture sites. The Greeks 
mention a place in the eastern borders of the diocese 
of Bethlehem, now called Beletza, which they say was 
formerly Bezek: this would be in Judah. (Williams’s 
Eoly City, vol. i. Appendix, p, 493.) [G. W.j 

BEZER (Bosor and Bosora, Boodp, Bd<ropa), tiie 
southernmost of the three cities of refuge, on the 
east of Jordan, in the wilderness, in" the plain 
country, belonging to the Reubenites (Deut iv. 43, 
Josh. 8), assigned to the priests (xxi. 36). 
There is no further clue to its site, and it is mis- 
placed by Eusebius, who confounds it with Bozra. 
Bossora and Bosor occur as two distinct cities in 
1 Max:c. v. 26, large and strong,— but are tliere 
placed in Gilead (comp, verses 27, 36). As, how- 
ever, Bosor is mentioned as the first city to which 
Judas came after quitting the Nabathaeans, it w'as 
apparently tlie southernmost of all tlie cities named; 
it was, moreover, in the wilderness (verse 28 ; comp. 
Josephus, Ant. xii. 8. § 3), and therefore very pro- 
bably the City of Refoge, in which case GUeud 
must he taken in a wider sense in the passages 
above cited. [G. AV.j 

BIABANNA (Biaf am and 'Biavdvva, Ptol. vi. 7), 
a town in the interior of Arabia Felix, 76° 30', 
23° 0' of Ptolemy. Identical in position with the 
modem BiMan, on the south of the mountains 
Sumama (the Zametus of Ptolemy), mentioned by 
Captain Sadlier. (MS. Journal cited by Forster, 
Arabia, vol. ii. p. 313, note, comp. p. 250.) [G. W.] 
BIAS (Bias), a small river of Messenia, fulling 
into the sea between the Pamisus and Corone. (Pans, 
iv. 34. § 4.) 

BIA'TIA. [Beatia.] 

BIBACTA (BL€aKTa, Arrian, Iridic. 21), an 
island two stadia from the coast of Gedrosia, and 
opposite to a harbour named by Nearchus Alexandri 
Portus. The whole district round it was called San- 
gada. (Arrian. Indie. 21.) It appears to be the 
same as the Bibaga of Pliny (vi. 21. s. 23), the de- 
scription of shell fish mentioned by him as found 
there applying to the notice of its productions in 
Arrian. Its present name is Ckilney Isle. It is 
called Cameh in Purchas’s Voyages, and in the Por- 
tuguese Map, in Thevenot’s Collection. (Vincent, 
Voyage of Nearckm, vol. i. p. 199.) fV 1 
BTBALL [Gallaecia.] 

BIBE, a place in Gallia, which the Table fixes 
between Calagum (CkailU) and Durocortorum 
(Reims^. D’Anville (Notice, <fc.) gives reasons for 
supposing^ that the site may be "Ahlok, a large 
bourg, which is separated from the Manie by a high 

[G. L.'f 

BIBLIS (Bi^Als), a fountain in the territorv of 
Miletus. (Paus. vii. 5. § 10, vil 24, 8 5.) fG. L.l 
BIBRACTE (Aufun'), the chief town of the 
Aedui, as it is called by Caesar (B. G. i. 23; vii. 
55, 63), is the town which afterwaifis had the 
name of Augus^unum. It is not possible to find 
any site for Bibracte except Augustodunura; the 
position of which is well fixed at Autun by the 
itinerary measures from Bottrges and Chahm-mr- 
Same. 

Caesar describes Bibracte as muMi the largest 
and richest town of the Aedui. VTien he w’as pur- 
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suing the Helvetii (b. c. 58), who had crossed the 
SaGne, he came within 18 M.P. of Bibracte, and 
about this distance from the place was fought the 
great battle in which the Helvetii were defeated. 
Strabo, who follows Caesar in his description of 
Gallia, where he is not following Posidonius, has the 
name Bibracte (p. 192) and no other. Mela (iii. 2) 
is the first extant writer, who names Augustodunum 
as the capital of the Aedui, and under this name it 
is mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolemy. A passage 
of the orator Eumenius, who was a native of Augus- 
todunum, shows that the town took the name, or 
wished to take the name, of Flavia, to -show its 
gratitude to the Fiavii, for both Constantin© and his 
&ther Constantius Chlorus had been benefactors to 
the place. In this passage the orator states that 
Bibracte was once called Julia, Polla, Florentia, and 
it has been used as a proof that Augustodunum is 
not Bibracte. But the name Julia, which was the 
adopted gentile name of Augustus, is equivalent to 
Augusta, and indeed a place was often called both 
Julia and Augusta. Two inscriptions also, which 
mention the goddess Bibracte, have been found at 
Autwfi. 

Augustodunum is mentioned in Tacitus (Awn. iii. 
43) as having been seized by Sacrovir, an Aeduan, a 
desperate fellow, who, with other insolvents, saw no 
way of getting out of their difficulties except by a 
revolution (a. d. 21). The town, at that time also 
as in Caesar’s time, the chief city of the Aedui, was the 
place of education for all the noblest youths of the 
Galliae. It was besieged and taken by Tetricus, 
who assumed the imperial title in Gaul and Britain 
in the time of Gallienus ; and the damage that was 
then done was repaired by Constantius Chlorus and 
his son Constantine. Finally the place is said to 
have been destroyed by Attila and his Huns. 

Autim is on the Arrows, a tributary of the Loire., 
but it occupies only a part of the site of Augusto- 
dunum. It contains many Roman remains. The 
walls are about 3^ English miles in circuit, and 
inclose an oblong space between the Arrovx and a 
brook from Mont Jeu (Mons Jovis), winch fells into 
the Arrom, after bounding two sides of the town. 
The walls are built, like the walls of Nimes, of stones 
well fitted togetlier ; and they were flanked by nu- 
merous towers, 220 according to one French au- 
thority. The number of gates is uncertmn ; but two 
still remain, the Porte dArt^onoa and the Porte St. 
Andre. The Porte d'Arrcux is above 50 ft. high, 
and more than 60 in widtli, built of stone without 
cement. It contains two large arched ways for car- 
riages, and two smaller arched ways for foot pas- 
sengers. Above the entablature over the arches is a 
second story, consisting of arches with Corinthian 
pilasters : seven arches still remain. The Port St. 
Andre is less ornamented than the Porte <LArroux, 
and less regular. It is above 60 feet high, and more 
than 40 feet wide. It has also two large arched 
passages ; and there were two wings or pavilions on 
each side, but one is said to be destroyed. The town 
was intersected by two main streets, one leading from 
the Porte id Arro^ix\fi the opposite side of the town, 
and the other from the Porte St. Andre to the side' 
opposite to that gate. At the intersection of these 
streets, and in the centre of the town, is the Marchm, 
as it is called now. This place must have been the 
FoiTim. Near to the Porte dArronx, and on the 
oppjosite bank of the river, is the Chaumar^ evi- 
dently a corruption of Campus Martins. There are 
within the walls the ruins of ,a theatre, and traces 
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of an amphitheatre,- and in 'their neighbourhood was' 
a naumachia, a large basin,, one diameter of which 
was above 400 feet. 

Outside of the town, and on the border of the 
Chatmar, are the remains of a temple of Janus, three 
sides of which still remain. ( Guide du Yoyageur, 
par Richard et E. Hoequart.) They were constracted 
of stones cut of a small size. This seems to have been 
a magnificent building. There are other remains 
at AutuB. 

On the hill of Monfjeu, near Autm, there are 
three large ponds which once supplied the aqueduct 
and the naumachia. The line of this aqueduct has 
been discovered in recent times. There are several 
remains near Autm which appear to he Celtic, and 
some of them may be of earlier date than the Roman 
conquest of Gaul. One of them is called the Pyra- 
mid ox Pierre de Couhwrd, built of stones, joined 
by very hard cement. It is about 60 feet high; au- 
thorities differ very much as to the dimensions of the 
four sides of the base. 

The most curious relic of antiquity found at Autun 
was an ancient chart or map, cut on marble, and since 
buried, it is said, under the foundations of a house. 
Eumenius, in one of his orations, speaks of such maps : 
“let the youth see in these porticoes, andlet them daily 
contemplate all lands and all seas — the sites of ail 
places with their names, spaces, intervals are marked 
down with more to the same effect, in a verbose, 
rhetorical style, but clearly showing that tliere were 
such maps or delineations for the use of the youths' 
at Autun. (D’Anville, JVbfe, &c.; Walckenaer, 
&c. vol. i. p. 326.) [G. L.] 

BIBEAX, a town of the Remi, viii M. P. distant 
from the camp of Caesar, which was on the Axona 
(Awwe), and near a bridge. (R. G. ii. 5,#6.) The 
narrative shows that Bibrax was on the north side of 
theAfewe, and D’Anville fixes it at Bihre, which 
is on the road from Pont-d- Vere on the Aisne to 
Loon ; and the distances agree. [G. L.] 

BIDA (Bl5a KoKtavia, Ptol. iv. 2. § 28, VR. B-^Sa, 
Bo^Sa ; Syda Muncip., Tab. Pent. : Belidah, Ru.), 
an inland city of Mauretania Caesariensis, 40 M. P. 
W. of Tubusuptus. The Notitia Imperii mentions 
a Praepositm limitis Bidensis. (Shaw, Travels, &c. 
c.6,pp.74, 75.) [P.S.] 

BIDIS (BiSoy, Steph. B. : Eth. BldTnus), a small 
town of Sicily, mentioned by Cicero (Verr. ii. 22), 
who relates at length the persecutions to which its 
principal citizen Epicrates was subjected by Verres. 
lie calls it “ oppidum tenue sane, non longe a 
Syracusis.” But it appears from his account that, 
however small, it enjoyed full municipal rights: 
and we find the Bidini again mentioned in Pliny’s 
list of the stipendiary towns of the interior of Sicily 
(Plin. iii. 8. s. 14). Stephanns calls it only a 
^pobpiov, or “ castellum.” Its site is considered by 
Fazello and Cluverius to he marked by an ancient 
church, called S. Giovanni di Bidino, about 15 miles 
W. of Syracuse, where, according to the latter, the 
I'emains of an ancient town were still visible in his 
day. The name is written on modem maps Blbino. 
(Fazell. X. 2. p. 453 ; Cluver. Sicil p. 359 ; see 
however Amico, Not. ad Fazell. p. 45G.) [E. H- B.] 
BIDUCE'SII, a Gallic x^eople mentioned by Pto- 
lemy. Walckenaer affirms that D’Anville has im- 
properly confounded them with tlie Viducasses of 
Pliny. He places them in tlie diocese of Bidue, or 
St. Brmic, on the north coast of Bretagne. £Vi- 
DUCASSIIS.] ^ [G. Ii.] 

BIENNUS (Bi'ewoy: Eth.Biivvm\ Vidms), a 
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smali city of Crete which the coastndescriber (Geogf, 
Crcm. Mmyr. ed. Gail, toI. ii, p. 495) plac^ at 
some distance from the sea, midway between Hiera- 
pytna and Leben, the most eastern of the two parts 
of Gortyna. The Blenna of the Peutinger Table, 
which is placed at 30 M. P. from Arcadia, and 20 
M. P. from Hierapytna, is no doubt the^ same as 
Biennns, In Hierocles, the name of this city occurs 
under the fonn of Bienna. The contest of Otus 
and Ephialtes with Ares is said to have taken place 
near tliis city. (Homer, II. v. 315; Steph. B. s. t>.) 
From this violent conflict the city is said to have 
derived its name. Mr. Pashley, in opposition to Dr. 
Cramer, who supposes that certain ruins said to be 
found at a considerable distance to the E. of Eaghii 
Saranta may represent Biennns, fixes the site at 
VidnoSj which agrees very well with the indications 
of the coast-describer, (Pashley, Travels^ voh i. 
p. 267.) [D. B. J.] 

BIESSI (Bfreroroi, Ptol. iii. 5. § 20), a people of 
Sarmatia Europaea, on the H. slope of M. Carpates, 
W. of the Tagri, probably in the district about the 
city of Biecz in Galatia. (Forbiger, vol iii. p. 

1122.) [P.a] 

BIGERRA (Bf7€/5^a), a city of the Bastetani, in 
the E. of Hispania Baetica. (Liv. xxiv. 41 ; Ptol. 
ii. 6. § 61 .) Ekert identifles it with Becerra^ N. of 
Cazorla. iGeogr. vokii. pt. 1. p. 410.) [P.S.] 

BIGEREIO'HES, a people of Aquitania, who, 
among others, surrendered to Crassns, the legatus 
of Caesar, in b. c. 56. {B. G. iii. 27.) Pliny (iv. 
19) calls them Begerrl The name still exists in 
Bigorre, a part of ^e old division of Gascogne. It 
contains part of the high Pyrenees. The capital 
was Turba, first mentioned in the Hotitia, which was 
afterward^ called Tarria, Tarba, and finally Tarhes. 
The territory of the Bigerriones also contained 
Aquensis Vicus, now Bagmres. [G. L.] 

BPLBILIS Sti^b. iii. p. 162; BlASir, 

Ptol. ii. 6. § 58; Belbili, Geogr. Rav. iv. 43), the 
second city of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, next in imporiance to Segobriga, but chiefly 
celebrated as the birthplace of the poet Martial, who 
frequently mentions it with a mixture of affection for 
it as his native home,, and of pride in the honour he 
had conferred on it, but not too without some apology 
for the rude sound of the Celtiberi an names in the 
ears of hie friends at Eome. (iv. 55, x. 103, 104, 
xiL 18.) The city stood in a barren and rugged 
country, on a rocky height, the base of which was 
washed by the river Salo, a stream celebrated for 
its power of tempering steel; and hence Biibilis was 
renowned for its manufacture of arms, although, ac- 
cording to Pliny, it had to import iron from a dis- 
tance. It also produced gold. (Mart. i. 49. 3, 12, 
reading, in the former line, aquisiox equis; iv. 55. 
11—15, X. 20. 1, 103. 1, 2, foil. 104, 6, xii. 18.9; 
Plin.xxxiv, 14. s. 41 ; Justin, xliv. 3, where the river 
Biibilis seems to mean the Salo.) It stood on the 
high road from Augusta Emerita to Gaesarangusta, 
24M.P. NB. of the baths named from it [Aquae 
BiLBiTAifAE], and 21 M.P. SW, of Nertohriga 
(/ri». Ant. pp. 437, 439). Under the Roman empire 
it was a municipium, witib the surname of Augusta 
(Martial.x. 1 03. 1 .) The neighbourhood of Biibilis was 
fur some time the scene of the war between Sertorius 
and Metellus (Strab. iii. p. 162.) Several of its coins 
exist, all under the emperors Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Caligula, with the epigraphs Bilbili, Bilbuas, 
and Mun. Augusta. Bilbilis. (Florez, vol. L 
pp. 169, 184; Miormet, vol. i. p. 30, Suppl, vol. i. 
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p. 55; Sestini, p. 108; Eckhel, vol. i. pp. 35, 36; 
Rasche, s. u.) The site of Biibilis is at Baml)olaj near 
the Moorish city of Calatayud (JoBs Castle), which 
is built in great part out of its ruins (Itader, at? 
Martial, p. 124; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 460, 461 ; 
Ford, Handhooh of Spain, p. 529). [P. S.] 

BPLBILIS, the river, mentioned very vaguely by 
Justin (xi. iv. 3), is probably the Sabo. [P. S.] 
BILLAEUS (BiAAmos), a river of Bithynia, 
which is the modern Filgas. [BiTiiraiA.] Near 
the mouth of the river was the Greek town of Tins. 
The Billaeus is certainly a considerable stream, but 
the whole course does not appear to be accurately 
known at present. It is mentioned by Apollonius 
(ii. 792), and in the Periplus of J^Iarcianus (pp. 70, 
71), and by Arrian (Peripl. p. 14). In his list of 
Bithynian rivei*s, Pliny’s text (v. 32) has Lilaens, 
which may be intended for Billaeus. [G. L.] 
BI'NGiUhl {Bingen), a Roman station on the 
Rhine, at the junction of the Nava {Fahe) and tlie 
Rhine. It is mentioned by Tacitus in Ms history 
of the war of Civilis. {Hist. iv. 70.) Julian re- 
pured the fortifications of Bingiuin while he was in 
Gallia. (Amm. Marc, xviii. 2.) The Antonine 
Itin. mentions Vincum on a romi from Conflnentes 
{Cohl&nz) to Treviri {THer) and Divodnrmn {Metz), 
and as it makes the distance xxvi Gallic leagues 
from Confluentes to Vincum, w'e must suppose that 
Vincum is Bingium ; for the Table makes viii from 
Confluentes to Bontobrice, ix from Bontobrice to 
Vosavia, and ix from Vosavia to Bingium, the sum 
total of wMch is xxvi. The Itinerary and the Table 
both agree in the number xii between Bingen and 
Moguntiacum, or Mainz. [^* 1^-3 

BIRTHA. 1. (Btpfla, Ptol. v. 18; Virta, Amm. 
Marc. XX, 7. § 1 7 : Tehrit), an ancient fortms on the 
Tigris to the S. of Mesopotamia, which was said to 
have been built by Alexander the Grnat. It would 
seem, from the description of Ammianus {1. <?.), to 
have resembled a modern fortification, flanked by 
bastions, and with its approaches defended by out- 
works. Sapor here closed his campaign in a. i>. 
360, and was compelled to retire wuth considerable 
loss. D’Anville {Geog. A7ic. vol. ii. p. 416) iden- 
tifies this place with Teh-it, in which Gibbon (vol. 
iii. p. 205) agj‘ees with him. St. hlartin (note on 
Le Beau, vol. ii. p. 345) doubts wliether It lay so 
much to the S. The word Birtha in Syriac means 
a castle or fortress, and might be applied to many 
places. From the known position of Dura, it has 
been inferred that the remarkable passage of the 
Tigris by Jovian in A. i>. 363 took place near Tehrit. 
(Amm. Marc. xxv. 6. § 12 ; 2osim.. iii. 26.) To- 
wards the end of the 14th century, this impregnable 
fortress was stormed by TaTmur-Bec. The ruiiis of 
the castle are on a perpendicular cliff over the Ti- 
gris, about 200 feet high. This insulated cliff is 
separated from the town by a broad and deep ditch, 
which was no doubt filled by the Tigris. At the 
foot of the castle is a large gate of brick-work, 
which is all that remains standing; but round the 
summit of the cliff the walls, buttresses, and bas- 
tions are quite trac^ble. There are the ruins of a 
faulted secret staircase, leading down from the heart 
of the citadel to the water’s edge. (Rich, Kurduian, 
vokii. p. 147; comp. Jcnmi. Geog. Soc. vol. ix. p. 
448 ; Chesney, Exped. Eupkrat. vol. i. pp. 26, 27 ; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x, p. 222.) 

2. A town on the E. bank of the Euphrates, at 
the upper part of a reach of that river, which rans 
nearly N. and S., and just below a sharp bend in the 
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stream > where it follows that course after coming 
from a long reach flowing more from the W. This 
town has often been confounded with the Birtha of 
Ptolemy (v. 19 ; see below), but incorrectly. In 
fact, the name of Birtha occurs in no ancient writer. 
Zosiinus (iii. 19) mentions that Julian, in his march 
to JVIaogamalcha, rested at a town called Bithra 
(Bidpa), where there was a palace of such vast di- 
mensions that it afforded quarters for liis whole 
army. (Comp. Le Beau, Bos vol. iii. p. 

93.) This town was no doubt tlie modem Bir or 
Birelijik of the Turks (AlUrat^ Abulf. Tah, Syr. 
p. 127). The castle of Bir rises on the left bank, 
so as to command the passage of the river on the 
opposite side. The town contains about 1700 houses, 
and is surrounded by a substantial wall, which, like 
the castle, is partly of Turldsh architecture, partly 
of that of the middle ages. Bir is one of the most 
frequented of all the passages into Mesopotamia. 
The bed of the river at tliis place has been ascer- 
tained to be 62 8| feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. (Bucldngham, Mesopotamia, vol. i. 
p. 49; Jomrn. Geog. Soc. vol. x. pp. 452, 517; 
Chesney, Exped. Euplirat. vol. i. p. 46 ; Ritter, Erd- 
hmide, vol. x. p. 976.) 

3. A town to the SE. of Thapsacus, which Ptolemy 
(v. 19) places in 73° 40' long., 35° 0' lat. This 
place, the same as the Birtha of Hierocles, has been 
confounded by geographers with the town in the 
Zeugma of Gommagene, which lies much further to 
tlie N. (Ritter, Erdkund^, vol. x. p. 976.) [E.B. J.] 

BIS (B£y, Isid. Char. p. 8), a small town placed 
by Isidorus in a district of Aria, called by him Ana- 
hon (*Aya§«i/). It seems, however, more likely that 
it is a place at the confluence of the Arkand-Ab and 
the Helmend, now called Bost Isidorus (?. c.) 
speaks of a place called Btih- in this district, which 
is probably die same as he had previously called Bis ; 
and Pliny (vi. 23) says of the Eryman^us or ZTeZ- 
mend, ^^Erymanthus praefiuens Parabesten Arachosi- 
orum,” a mistake, doubtless, of his transcriber (i. e. 
Hap’ A^ijarrir for Uapa Bija'T'nv). This is rendered 
more likely by our finding in the Tab, Peuting. 
Bestia, and in Geo. Rav. (p. 39) Bestigia. (Wilson, 
Ariana, p. 158.) [V.] 

BISAI^TES. [Bisaltia.] 

BISA'LTIA (BfcroArla), a district in Macedonia, 
extending from the river Strymon and the lake Cer- 
cinitis, on the E., to Crestonica on the W. (Herod, 
vii. 1 1 5.) It is called Bisaltica by Livy (xlv. 29). 
The inhabitants, called Bisaltae (Bto-dATai), were a 
Thracian people. At the time of the invasion of 
Xerxes, b. c. 480, Bisaltia and Crestonica were go- 
verned by a Thracian prince, who was independent 
of Macedonia (Herod, viii. 116); but before the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, Bisaltia had 
been annexed to the Macedonian kingdom. (Thuc. 
ii. 99.) Some of the Bisaltae settled in the penin- 
sula of ]\It. Athos. (Time. iv. 109.) The most ini- 
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portanfc town in Bisaltia was the Greek city of Ar- 
gilus. [Argilus.] In this district there was a 
river Bisaltes (BiordKrr}s), which Leake conjectures 
to be the river which joins the Strymon a little be- 
low the bridge of Neokhorio, or Amphipolis; while 
Tafel supposes it to he the same as the Rechius of 
Procopius (d& Aedif. iv. 3), which discharges into 
the sea the waters of the lake Bolbe. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 228 ; Tafel, in Pauly's 
Realencycl. vol. i. p. 1 1 1 5 .) TI;;|e annexed coin, which 
is one of great antiquity, bears on the obvei’se the 
legend BI2AATIKON. 

BTSANTHE (Bi<rdvd'ni Etli. Birrco'drjvSsi Eo- 
dasto, or Rodostsliig), a great city in Thrace, 
on the coast of the Propontis, which had been 
founded by the Samians. (Steph. B. s. v. ; Herod, 
vii. 137; Pomp. Mela, ii. 2, 6; Ptol, iii. 11. § 6.) 
About B. c. 400. Bisanthe belonged to, the kingdom 
of the Thracian prince Seuthes. (Xen. AncA. vii. 
2. § 38.) At a later period its name was changed 
into Raedestum or Eaedestus (‘Pai5e<rTor or *Pai5ecr- 
Toy); but when this change took place is unknown. 
In the 6th century of our era, the emperor Justinian 
did much to restore the city, which seems to have 
fallen into decay (Procop. Be Aedif. iv. 9); hut 
after that time it was twice destroyed by the Bul- 
garians, first in A. D. 813 (Simeon Magister, Leon. 
Armen. 9, p. 614, ed. Bonn), and a second time in 
1206. Bald. Eland. 14; Georg. Acropolita, 

Annal. 13.) The further history of this city, which 
was of great importance to Byzantium, may be read 
in Georg. Pachymeres and Cantacuzenus. It is 
generally believed that the town of Resistos or 
Resisto, mentioned by Pliny (iv. 18), and in the 
Antonine Itinerary (p. 1 7 6), is the same as Bisanthe ; 
but Pliny Q. c.) mentions Bisanthe and Resistos as 
distinct towns. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 25.) [L .S.] 
BISTONES (Biarovis or Biaroivis, Steph. B. 
$. V. Biarronia), a Thracian people occupying the 
country about Abdera and Dicaea. (Plin. iv. 18; 
Strab. viL p. 331; Herod, vii. 110.) Prom the 
flibulous genealogy in Stephanas B. about the 
founder of their race, it would seem that they ex- 
tended westward as far as the river Nestus. The 
Bistones continued to exist at the time when the 
Romans were masters of Thrace. (Horat, 
ii. 19. 20; Plin. iv. 18.) It should however be 
obseiwed that the Roman poets sometimes use the 
names of the Bistoncs fur that of tlie Thracians in 
general. (Sencc. A gam. 673; Claudian, Po^osetp. 
ii. Praef. 8.) Pliny mentions one town of the Bis- 
tones, viz. Tirida; the other towns on their coast, 
Dicaea, Ismaron, Parthenion, Phalesina and Maro- 
nea, were Greek colonies. The Bistones worshipped 
Ares (Steph. B. t c.), Dionysus or Bacchus (Horat. 
t c.), and Minerva. (Ov. Ibis. 379.) [L. S.] 

BPSTONIS (Bicrroj/ls Xifxvrii Lagos Bitru), a 
great Thracian lake in tlie countiy of the Bistones, 
from whom it derived its name. (Stmh. i. p. 59, 
vii, p. 333; Ptol. iii. 11. § 7; Scymn. Chius, 673; 
Plin. iv. 18.) The water of the lalce w>^as brackish 
(whence it is called KiiJO/oBaXmcra), and abounded 
in fish. (Aristot. H. A. viii. 1 5.) The fourth part 
of its produce is said to have been granted by the 
emperor Arcadius to the convent of Vatopedi on 
Mount Athos. The river Cossinites emptied it- 
self into the lake. Bistonis (Aelian, H. A. xv. 25), 
which at one time overflowed the neighbouring 
country and swept away several Thracian towns. 
(Stmb. i. p. 59.) [L. S.] 

BITAXA (Btra^a, Ptol. vi. 17, § 4, viii. 25. § 4 
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Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), a town in Ar% perliaps the 
same as the Bis of Isidoras (p. 8), if, indeed, there 
were two towns of this name, one in Aria, and the 
other in Arachosia. [V-] 

BITHEA. [Birtha.] 

BITHYAS. [Baxhynias.] 

BITHY'NI [Bithtkia.] 

BITHY'NIA (BidvAa, Btevvis% a division of 
Asia Minor, which occupied the eastern part of the 
coast of the Propontis, the east coast of the Thracian 
Bosporus, and a considerable part of the coast of 
the Euxine. On the west it bordered on Mysia; 
on the south, on Phrygia and Galatia; the eastern 
Krait is less definite. The Ehyndacus is fixed by 
some geographers as the western boundary of 
Bitbynia; but the following is Strabo’s statement 
(p. 563): “Bithynia, on the east, is bonnded by 
the Paphlagones and Mariandyni, and some of the 
Epicteti; on the north by the Pontic Sea from the 
outlets of the Sangarius to the straits at Byzan- 
tium and Chalcedon; on the west by the Propontis; 
and to the south by Phrygia named Ejactetus, 
which is also called Hellespntiaca Phrygia.” His 
description is correct as to the northern coast line; 
and when he says that the Propontis forms the 
western boundary, this also is a correct descrijrfion 
of the coast from Chalcedon to the head of the gulf 
of Cius. In his description of the western coast of 
Bitbynia, he says, tliat after Chalcedon we come to 
the gulf of Astacus ; and adjoining to (and south of) 
the gulf of Astacus is another gulf (the gulf of 
Cius), which penetrates the land nearly towards the 
rising sun. He then mentions Apameia Myrieia as 
a Bithynian city, and this Apameia is about half 
way between the head of the gulf of Cius and 
the mouth of the Ehyndacus. But he says nothing 
of the Ehyndacus being the boundary on the west. 
Prusa (Brusa\ he observes, “ is built on Mysian 
Olympus, on the confines of the Phiy^ans and the 
Mysians.” (p. 564.) Thus we obtain a southern 
boundaiy of Bitbynia in this part, which seems to 
ext®td along the north face of Olympius to the 
Sangarius. Strabo adds that it is difficult to fix 
the limits of the Bithyni, and Mysi, and Phryges, 
and also of the Doliones, and of the Mygdones, and 
of the Trees; ‘‘ and the cause is this, that the im- 
migrants (into Bitbynia), being soldiers and bar- 
barians, did not permanently keep the country that 
they got, but were wanderers, for the most part, 
driving out and being driven out,” 

It was a tradition, that the Bithyni were a 
Thracian people from the Strymon ; that they were 
called Strymonii while they lived on that river, but 
changed their name to Bithyni on passing into 
Asia; it was said that they were driven out of 
Europe by the Teucri and the Mysi (Herod, vii. 
75). Strabo (p. 541) observes, “ that the Bithyni, 
being originally Mysi, had their name thus changed 
from the Thracians who settled among them, the 
Bithyni and Thyni, is agj-eed by most; and they 
give as proofs of this, wi& respect to the nation of 
the Bithyni, that even to the present day some in 
Thrace are called Bithyni; and with respect to the 
Thyni, they give as proof the acte called Thynias, 
which is at Apollonia and Salmydessus.” Thucy- 
dides (iv. 75) speaks of Lamachus marching from 
the Heracleotis along the coast, through the coun- 
try of the Bithyni Thraces, to Chalcedon. Xeno- 
phon, who had seen the coast of Bitbynia, calls the 
shcare between the moixth of the Eusdne and Hera- 
dria, “ Thrace in Asia;” and he adds, that between 
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Heracleia and the coast of Asia, oppsite toByzantiura, 
there is no city either friendly or Hellenic, but only 
Thraces Bithyni (Auab. vi, 4). Heracleia itself, he 
places ill the country of the Mariandyni. The 
name Bitbynia does not occur in Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, or Xenophon; but Xenophon {Ileil. iii. % 

§ 2) has the name Bithynis Thrace, and Bithvnis. 
It appears, then, that the country occupied by the 
people called Bithyni cannot be extended further 
east than Heracleia, which is about half way be- 
tween the Sangarius and the river Parthenius. 

The name Bithyni does not occur in Homer. 
\Vhen the Bithymi passed over to Asia, they dis- 
placed the Mysi and otlier tribes. The Bithyni 
wxre subjected, with other Asiatic yieoples, by 
Croesus, king of Lydia ; but Herodotus (i. 28) 
makes Thracians their generic name, and Thyni and 
Bithyni the names of tlie two divisions of them. 
In course of time, the name Thyni fell into disuse, 
and the name Bithyni prevailed over the generic 
name of Thracians. Pliny’s statement (v. 43) is, 
that the Thyni occupy (tenent) the coast of Bithynia 
from Cius to the entrance of the Pontus, and the 
Bithyni occupy the interior; a statement that cer- 
tainly has no value for the time when he wrote, nor 
probably for any other time. The Bithyni ivcre 
included in tlie Persian empire after the destraction 
of the Lydian kingdom by Cyrus and the Persians; 
and their country, tlie precise limits of which at 
that time w^e cannot ascertain, formed a satrapy, 
or part of a satrapy. But a Bithynian dynasty.^ 
sprung up in this country under Doedalsus oTtly- 
dalsus, who having, as it is expressed (Memnon, 
Ap. Phot. Cod. 224), “ the sovereignty of the Bi- 
tliyni,” got possession of the Megarian colony of 
Astacus [Astacus]. The accession of Doedalsus 
is fixed with reasonable probability between b. c. 
430 and B.c. 440. Nine kings followed Doedalsus, 
the last of whom, Nicomedes III,, began to reign 
B.c. 91. Doedalsus was succeeded by Boteims; 
and Bas, tlie son of Boteims, defeated Calantus, the 
general of Alexander of Macedonia, and kept the 
Macedonians out of the Bithynian territory. Bas 
had a son, Zipoetes, who became king or chief b, c- 
326, and warred successfully against Lysimaclius 
and Antiochus the son of Seleuctis, Nicomedes I., 
the eldest son of Zip)etes, was his successor; and 
his is a genuine Greek name, from which we may 
conclude that there had been intermarriage betw'cen 
these Bithynian chieftains and Greeks. This Nico- 
medes invited the marauding Galli to cross the 
Bosporus into Asia soon after his accession to power 
(b. c. 278), and with their aid he defeated a rival 
brother who held part of the Bithynian coimtiy 
(Liv. xxxviii. 16). Nicomedes founded the city 
Nicomedeia, on the gulf of Astacus, and thus fixed 
his power securely in the country along the eastern 
shore of the Propontis. The successor of Nicomedes 
was Zielas, who treacherously planned the massacre 
of the Gallic chieftains whom his father had invited 
into Asia; but the GalH anticipated him, and killed 
the king. His son Pnisias I., who became king in 
B. c. 228, defeated the Galli wrho were ravaging the 
Hellespontine cities, and massacred their women 
and childi-en. He acquired the to^m of Cius, on 
the gulf of Cius, and also Myrieia (Stnib. p. 563), 
by which his dominions on the west w'ere extended 
nearly to, or perhaps quite, to the Ehyndacus. He 
also extended his dominions on the east by taking 
Cierus in the territory of Heracleia, to which he 
gave the name Prusiiis, as he had done to Cius os 
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the Propontis. He also took Tius at tlie mouth 
of the Billaeus, and thus hemmed in the Heracleotae 
on both sides; but he lost his life in an attempt on 
Heracleia. His successor (b. c. 180) was Prusias 11. , 
who was followed by Nicomedes 11. (b. c. 149); 
and the successor of Nicomedes 11. was his son 
Nicomedes III. (b, o, 91). This last king of 
Bithynia after being settled in his kingdom by the 
Romans in b. c. 90, was driven out by Mithridates 
Eupator b.c. 88 (Liv. Ep, 76), but he was restored 
at the peace in b. c. 84. He died childless, and 
left his kingdom to the Romans b. c. 74. (Appian, 
Mithrid.c.ll.') The history and chronology of 
the kings of Bithynia are given in Clinton’s Fasti. 

Mithridates Eupator added to his dominions, or 
kingdom of Pontus, the sea coast of Asia Minor 
westward as far as Heracleia. The parts beyond 
Heracleia, that is, west of it to the straits, and to 
Chalcedon, remained to the Bithynian king; but 
when the kings were put down (as Strabo expresses 
it), the Romans preserved the same limits, so that 
Heracleia was attached to Pontus, and the parts 
on the other side belonged to the Bithyni. (Strab. 
p. 541.) On the death of Nicomedes III. the 
Romans reduced his kingdom, according to Hieir 
phrase, into the form of a province (Liv. Epit. 93); 
and after the death of hlithridates, they added to 
Bithynia the western part of the Pontic kingdom, 
or the coast from Heracleia to Sidene, east of The- 
miscyra; and On. Pompeius divided it into eleven 
communities or municipalities. (Dion Cassius, 
xxxviii. 10 — 12; Strab. p. 541.) It is proved 
that Amisus belonged at this time to Bithynia, 
from the coins of Amisus, on which the name of 
C. Papirius Carbo, the first known proconsul of 
Bithynia, occurs; and Themiscyra and Sidene be- 
longed to Hie territory of Amisus. That part of 
Hie kingdom of Mithridates which Pompeius gave 
to the descendants of Pylaemeues, was in Hie in- 
terior, about mount Olgassys, a range which lies 
between the Billaeus and the Halys; and this part 
Augustus appears to have added to Bithynia in 
B. o. 7, together with the PonHc tovra of Amasia 
on the Iris. So large a part of Pontus hemg added 
to Bithynia, the province may he more properly 
called Bithynia and Pontns, a name wliicli it had 
at least from a. d. 63, as we see from inscriptions 
(Procos. provinciae Ponti ct Bithyniae), though it 
is sometimes smiply called Bithynia. (Tacit. Ann, 
i. 74.) The con-espondence of Pliny, when he 
was governor of Bithynia, shows that Sinope and 
Amisus were within his jurisdiction, and Amisus 
is east of the Halys. (Plin. Ep, x. 93, 111.) 
And in several passages of his letters, Pliny speaks 
of the “ Bithynao et Ponticae civitates,” or of the 

Bithyni et Pontici,” from which it appears that 
his province, which he calls Bithynia, comprehended 
the original Bithynia and a large part of the 
Mithridatic kingdom of Pontus. The governor of 
Bithynia was first a Propraetor, sometimes called 
Proconsul. (Tacit. Arm. i. 74; xvi. 18.) On the 
division of the provinces under Augustus, Bithynia 
was given to the senate; but under Trajan it be- 
longed to the emperor, in return for whicli the 
senate liad Pamphylia. Afterwards the governors 
were called Legati Aug. Pr. Pr. ; and in place of 
Praetores there was Procuratores. 

The regulaHons (Lex Pompeia) of Cn. Pompeius 
for the administration of Bithynia, are mentioned 
several times by the younger Plinius {Ep, x. 
84, 85, &c.). The chief town of Bithynia, 
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properly so called, or of the part west of Heracleia, 
was Nicomedeia, which appears with the title of 
Metropolis on a coin of the time of Germanicus, 
though Nicaea disputed this title with it ; hut 
Nicaea is said to have got the title of Metropolis 
under Valentinian and Valens. The Ora Pontica 
had for its metropolis the city of Amastris ; this 
Bithynia was the part which Pompeius distributed 
among eleven municipalities. (Strab. p. 541.) 
The third division, already mentioned as made in 
B. c. 7, had two metropoleis ; Pompeiopolis for 
Paphlagonia ; and Amasia, on the Iris, for the 
portion of Pontus that was joined to this Paphla- 
gonia. 

The remaining part of Pontus commenced south 
of Amasia, about the city of Zela, and was probably 
bounded on the souHi by Hie mountains which form 
the southern side of the basin of the Iris.' On the 
coast it extended from Side to Trapezus (Treli- 
zond). This country was given by M. Antonius, 
B. o. 36, to king Polemo, and this kingdom, after 
passing to his widow and to his son Polemo, was 
made into a separate province by Nero, a. i>. 63 ; 
but the administration seems to have been some- 
times joined to that of Galatia. 

This explanation is necessary to remove the con- 
fusion and error that appear in many modem books, 
which mal^e the Parthenius the eastern houndaiy 
of Bithynia. In the maps it is usual to mark 
Paphlagonia as if it were a separate division like 
Bi^ynia,and the limits of Bithynia are consequently 
narrowed a great deal too much. In fact, at one 
time even Byzantium belonged to the government of 
Bithynia (Plin. Ep. x. 57), though it was after- 
wards attached to Thrace. Prusa, under Trajan, 
was raised to the condiHon of an independent town. 
Among the towns of Bithynia and Pontus in the 
imperial period, Chalcedon, Amisus, and Trapezus, 
in Pontus, were free towns (liberae); and Apameia, 
Heracleia, and Sinope, were made coloniae, that is 
they recrived Roman settlers who had grants of 
land. (Strab. pp. 564, 542, 546.) Sinope was 
made a colony by the dictator Caesar, b. c. 45* 
Nicomedeia is not mentioned fis a colonia till the 
third century A, i>. It was not till after Hadrian’s 
time that the Province of Bithynia was allowed to 
have a common religious festival; the place of 
assembly for this great solemnity was, at least at 
one time, Nicomedeia. The Romans also wnre very 
jealous about the formation of clubs and guilds of 
handicraftsmen in this province, for such associa- 
tions, it was supposed, might have political objects. 
(Plin. Ep. X. 36, 96.) During the administration 
of the younger Pliny in Bithynia, he was much 
troubled about the meetings of the Christians, and 
asked for Trajan’s advice, who in Hus matter was 
more liberally disposed than his governor. (Plin* 
Ep. X. 97, 98.) 

The southern boundary of Bithynia may be de- 
termined, in some degree, by the towns that are 
reckoned to belong to it. Prusa {Bnisa\ in the 
western part, is at the foot of the northern face of 
Olympus; and Hadriani, south of Bmsa, belongs to 
Bithynia, East of Prusa, and a little more north, 
is Leucae {Lefke)^ on a branch of the Sangarius, 
and perhaps within the limits of Bithynia. Clau- 
diopolis, ori^ally Bithynium, was a Bithynian 
town. Amasia, on the Iris, has been mentioned as 
ultimately iiichided in the province of Bithynia; 
but to fix precisely a southern boundary seema; 
impossible, eni 
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The coast line of Bithynia from the Eh^dacus 
to the Bosporus contained the bays of Cius and 
Astacus, which have been mentioned; and a narrow 
channel called the Thracian Bosporus separated it 
from Byzantium and its tenitoiy. From the mouth 
of the Bosporus the coast runs nearly due e^t to 
the promontory and port of Calpe, which was visited 
by Xenophon {Anah. yi, 4). The mouth of the S:m- 
garius is east of Calpe ; and east of the Sangarius 
ithe coast makes a large curve to the north as far 
as the Adierusia Chersonesus, near the town of 
Heracleia, The Acherusia Chersonesus is described 
by Xenophon (A mb. vi. 2). From Heracleia to the 
promontory Carambis (Kerempe) the coast has a 
general EXE. direction; and between these two 
points is the mouth* of the Billaeus, and east of the 
Billaeus the city of Amastris on the coast. From 
Cape Carambis the coast line runs east to the pro- 
montory Syrias or Lepte, from which the coast turns 
to the south, and then again to the east, forming a 
bay. On the peninsula which forms the east side of 
this bay is the town of Sinope (Shmb). Between 
Sinope and the month of the Halys, the largest river 
of Asia Minor, the coast forms a curve, but the 
mouth of the Halys is near half a degree further 
south than the promontoi 7 of Lepte* From the 
mouth of the Halys the coast turns to the south, 
and then turns again to the norfri. A bay is thus 
formed, on the west side of which, 900 st^a from 
Sinope, and about 30 miles further south than the 
mouth of the Halys, is the town of Amisns (Samsmi). 
At the extremity of a projecting tract of country 
which forms the east side of this bay are the outlets 
of the Iris, the river on which Amasia stands, and a 
river that has a much longer course than is given 
to it in the older maps. The coast of the province 
Bithynia extended still further east, as it has been 
shown ; but the description of the remmning part of 
the coast to Trapezus may more appropriately be 
given under Poktus. 

The principal mountain range in Bithynia is 
Olympus, which extends eastward from the Rhyn- 
dacus. Immediately above Brusa Olympus is covered 
with snow even to the end of March. It is not easy 
to say how far the name Olympus extended to the 
east; hut probably the name was given to part of 
the range east of the Sangarius. The mountains on 
the north side of Asia have a general eastern direc- 
tion, but they are broken by transverse valleys 
through which some rivers, as the Sangarius and 
Halys, have a general northern course to the sea. 
A large part of tlie coarse of the Billaeus, if our 
maps are correct, lies in a valley formed by parallel 
ranges, of which the southern range appears to 
be the continuation of Olympus, on the southern 
border of Bithynia. The Arganthonius occupies the 
hilly country in the west between the bays of Asta- 
cus and Cius. The Ormenium of Ptolemy is in tlie 
interior of Bithynia, south of Amastris, between the 
sea and the southern range of Bithynia. The, 01- 
gassys (Strab. p. 562) is one of the great interior 
ranges, which extends westward from the Halys, a 
lofty and rugged region. The country along the 
coast of Bithynia, east of the Sangarius, is hilly and 
sometimes mountainous; but these heights along 
the coast ai*e inferior to the great mountain masses 
of the interior, the range of Olympus, and those . 
to the east of it. Bithynia west of the Sangarius 
contains three considerable lakes. Between Hico- 
^edeia and the Sangarius is the lake Sabanja^ pro- 
'^'ably Sophon, a name which occurs in the Greek 
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writers of the Lower Empire; and certainly tlie lake 
which Pliny, when he was governor of Bithynia, 
proposed to Trajan to unite to the gulf of Astacus 
by a canal {Ep. x. 60). The Ascania [Ascania] 
on which Nicaea stands is larger than Jake Sabanja. 
Both these are mountain basins filled with water. 
The lake of Ahullionte, through which the Rhyn- 
dacus flows, is also a mountain lake, and abounds in 
fish. This is the Apolloniatis of Strabo, but the 
basin of the Ehyndacus does not appear to have 
belonged to Bithynia. The part of Bithynia west of 
the t^ngarius is the best part of the country, and 
contains some fertile plains. It was formerly Tvell 
wooded, and there are still extensive forests, vrliich 
commence in thecountrjmorthof Xicomedeia(/s?afif), 
and extend nearly to Boli on the Sangarius. The 
large towns of Bithynia are west of the Sangarius. 
The places east of the Sangarius in the interior were 
of little note; and the chief towns were the Greek 
settlements on the coast. The interior, east of the 
Sangarius, w'as a wooded tract, and there are still 
many forests in this part. One great road ran along 
the sea from the point where the coast of the Euxine 
commences near the temple of Jupiter TJrius, past 
Heraclea, Amastris, and Sinope, as far as Amisus. 
A road ran from Chrysopolis, whicli is near the 
junction of the Bosporus and Propontis, toNicomedeia. 
But there is no road east of the Sangarius, that we 
can trace by the towns upon it, which did not lie far 
in the interior; nor do there appear at present to be 
any great roads in the interior in an eastern direction, 
except those that ran a considerable distance from 
the coast, a fact which shows the mountainous cha- 
racter of the interior of Bithynia. 

There is a paper in the London Geog. Journal, 
vol. ix., by Mr. Ainsworth, Notes of a Journey from 
Constantimple by Heraclea to Angora, which con- 
tains much valuable information on the physical 
I character of Bithynia. [G. L.] 

BITHY^NIUM (BiQvpiov: Eth. BiOvvievs, Bidv- 
uidrTjs)^ a city in the interior of Bithynia, lying 
above Tins, as Strabo (p. 565) describes it, and 
possessing the country around Salon, which wjis a 
good feeding country for cattle, and noted for its 
cheese. (Plin. xi. 42; Stepli. B. s. v. SaAwela.) 
Bithynium was the birthplace of Antinous, the fa- 
vourite of Hadrian, as Pausanius tells us (viii. 9), 
who adds that Bithynium is beyond, by which he 
probably means east of, the river Sangarius; and ho 
adds that the remotest ancestors of the Bitliynians 
are Arcadians and hlantineis. If this is true, wdiich 
however does not seem probable, a Greek colony 
settled here. Bithynium w’-as afterwai'ds Claudio- 
polis, a name which it is conjectured it first hiul in 
the time of Tiberius (Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p. 210); but it is strange that Pausanias does not 
mention this name. Lion Cassius (Ixix. 11. ed. 
Beimarus, and his note) sjieaks of it under the name 
of Bithynium and Claud iopolis also. It has been 
inferred frum the words of Pausanias that Bithynium 
was on or near the Sangarius, but this does not 
appear to be a correct interpretation. Leake, how- 
ever, adopts it (A,na Minm', p. 309); and he con- 
cludes from the dubious evidence of Pausanias that, 
having been originally a Greek colony, it was pro- 
bably not far from the mouth of the Sangarius. But 
this is quite inconsistent with Strabo, who places it 
in the inferior; as Pliny (v. 32) does also. It seems 
probable that Claudiopolis was in the basin of the 
Billaeus; and this seems to agree with Ptolemy’s 
deteraiination of Claudiopolis. [G. L.] 
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BiTU'RIGES. Livy (v. 34) represents the Bi- j ing been fonnd at Bordeattx^ vrfth the words: “ Geaio 


turiges as the chief people of Gallia Celtica in the 
time of Tarquinius Priscus. They gave a king to 
the Celtic nation, and his name was Ambigatns. 
Livy calls the Celtae the third part of Gallia, in 
which he follows Caesar’s division (i. 1); but in 
the time of Ambigatns, the name Celtica mnst 
have comprehended what was afterwards Gallia 
Narbonensis, and perhajs all Transalpina Gallia. 
However, the list of peoples whom Livy represents as 
emigrating into Italy under Bellovesns, the nephew 
of Ambigatns, comprehends only those w^ho were 
within the limits of Caesar’s Celtica; and among the 
emigrants were Bitnriges. In Caesar’s time (vii. 5) 
the Bitnriges were under the supremacy of the 
Aedni, and the boundary between tliem was the 
upper part of the Ligeris or Xofre, below the junc- 
tion of the Loire and the Allier. D’Anville makes 
the territory of tlie Bitnriges correspnd to the old 
diocese of Bourges, which extended beyond the pro- 
vince of Berri into a part of Bonrhormois^ and even 
into Touraine. The Bitnriges were altogether within 
the basin of the Loire, and part of the course of the 
Indre, and the greater part of that of the Cher, were 
within their territory. Caesar describes their capital 
Avariciim {Bourges), as almost the finest town in 
all Gallia (vii. 15). 

At the commencement of the insurrection under 
Vercingetorix (b.c. 52), when Caesar was preparing 
to attack Avaricum, above twenty cities of tlie Bi- 
turiges were burnt in one day, with the consent of 
the Gallic confederates, to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Romans. The Bitnriges 
intreated earnestly that Avaricum might be ex- 
cepted; and finally, against the opinion of Vercin- 
getorix, it was resolved tliat Avariemn should be 
defend^ against Caesar. [Avakicum.] 

These are the Bitnriges to whom Stmbo (p. 190) 
and Fliny (iv. 19) give the name of Bituriges Cubi. 
The same appears on thenaumachia of Lyon, where 
it indicates the place which was reserved for the re- 
presentatives of these people at the games ; and it 
occurs in several other inscriptions. The Bituriges 
had iron mines in their territory (Strab. p. 191); and 
Caesar (B, G. vii. 22), when describing the siege of 
Avaricum, speaks of the people as skilled in driving 
galleries, and in the operations of mining, as they had 
great iron works (magnae ferrariae) in their country, 
(Comp. Rutilius, Itin. i. 351 : “ Non Biturix largo 
potior strictura metallo.”) Pliny (xiv. 2) speaks of 
the good quality of the Bituric wines, and also Colu- 
mella; but they may perhaps be speaking of the 
wines of the Bituriges Vivisci. 

The Bituriges were included in the extended pro- 
vince of Aquitama [Aquitania], and Pliny calls 
them “ liberi,” a term which implies a certain degree 
of independence under Roman goveniment, the na- 
ture of which is now well understood. 

BITU'RIGES CUBI. [Bituriges.] 

BITU'RIGES VIVISCI. Strabo (p. 190) says 
that the Garonne flows between the Bituriges called 
losci and tlie Santones, both of which are Celtic 
nations ; for this nation of the Bitui-iges is the only 
people of a different race that is settled among the 
Aquitani, and is not reckoned among them; and they 
have for their place of ti*ade Burdigala (Bordmm), 
Caesar does not name them. In Pliny (iv. 19) the 
name is Ubisci, and in Ptolemy it is Vibisci in the 
old Latin translation. Ausonius {MeseUa, v. 438) 
has the form Vivisci : “ Vivisca ducens ab origine 
gentem.” An mscription is also mentioned as hav- 


civitatis Bit. Viv.;” but it is of doubtful authority. 
Ptolemy mentions another city of the Vivisci, which 
he calls Noviomagus; but the site is uncertmn. 

The limits of the old diocese of Bordeaux are said 
to indicate the extent of the territoiy of the Vivisci, 
part of which was east of the Garonm, It was in- 
cluded in the present department of Gironde. Pliny 
calls these Bituriges also liberi.” It was a wine 
country in the Roman period, as it is now. [G. L.] 
BIZO'NE Eth. Bi^dopios), a town of 

Lower Moesia on the coast of tlie Euxine, between 
Callatis and Apollonia, which is said to have been 
destroyed by an earthquake. (Strab. i. p. 54, vii. 
p. 319; Pomp. Mela, ii, 2. 5; Plin. iv. 18; Steph. 
Byz. s . «?.; Andan, Peripl p. 24, who calls it Bizon, 
and the Geogr. Rav. iv. 6, who calls it Bizoi.) [L. S.] 
BIZYA (Bi&r}: Eth. Bt{vii}v6s), a town in 
Thrace, the capital of the tribe of the Asti. (Steph. 
Byz. s. Solin. 10; Plin. iv. 18.) [L. S.] 
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BLABIA. [Biavia.] 

BLAE’NE (B\a7iPr]'), a fertile tract which Strabo 
(p. 562) places in the neighbourhood of the range of 
Olgamys. [BrmYNiA,] He mentions it with 
Domanitis, through which the Amnias flows, but 
he gives no further indication of its position, [G.L.] 
BLANDA (BXdySa), a city of Lucania, mentioned 
by Ptolemy among the inland towns of that province; 
but placed both by Pliny and Mela on or near the 
coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea. The former writer 
includes it in Bruttium, but this seems to be a mis- 
take : Livy, who mentions Blanda among the towns 
which had I'cvolted to the Carthaginians, but were 
recovered by Fabius in b. c. 214, expressly calls it a 
Lncanian city. (Liv. xxiv. 20 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; 
Mel. ii. 4; Ptol. iii. 1. § 70.) The Tab. Pent, 
also places it on the road along the coast of Lucania: 
the adjoining names are corrupt ; but if the distance 
from Cerilli may be depended upon, we may place 
Blanda at or near the modem Maratea, a small 
town on a hill about a mile from the Gulf of Poli- 
castro, where there are said to be some ancient 
remains. It is 12 miles SE. of Policastro (the 
ancient Buxentum), and 16 N. of the river Laus, 
the frontier of Lncania. (Holsten. Not. in Clwmr. 
p. 288; RomanelU, vol. 1 p. 379.) [E. H. B.] 

^BLANDOm iltm. Ant.) or BLANOm (BAo- 
v<ava, Ptol. ii. 17. § 10), a town of Libumia in II- 
lyricnm, on the road between ladera and Scardona, 
BLARIACUM is placed in the Table between 
Atuaca, which is supposed to be Caesar’s Aduatuca 
(Tongem) and Noviomagus (Ngmegen). It is 42 
Gallic leagues or 63 Roman nfiles from Atuaca to 
Blariacum, which seems to correspond to Blerick on 
the left hmk of the Maas, in tiie Butch province of 
Limburg. [G.L.] 

BLASCON (B\d<Tf(a>p). Strabo (p, 181) places 
this small island close to tihe Sigium hill, or Sitium, 
as it should be read, which divides the Gallicus Sinus 
into two parts, (Groskurd, Tram. Strab. i. p. 312.) 
The name Setimn or Sitium appears in the modern 
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name Cette^ tliougli the promontory is west, of Cette. 
Blascon is Bi'escon, a small island or rock about half 
a mile from the coast and off Agathe or Affde. It 
is mentioned by Avienus v. 600, &c.) and 

by Pliny. Ptolemy lias both an island Blascon, and 
an island Agathe, but the island Agathe does not 
exist. (D’Anville,- Notice^ Sec.) [G. L.] 

BLASTOPHOENPCES. [Bastetani.] 
BLATUM BULGIUM, in Britain, one of the 
stations of the Itinerary. Lying immediately north 
of Luguyallum {Carlisle)^ it best agrees with Mid- 
dlehv, where Kornan remains occur at tlie present 
time [E.a L.] , 

BLAXJDUS (BAaDSos), a place in Phrygia, men- 
tioned by Stephanus (s,v. BXavdos) and Strabo (p. 
567). Speaking of the Galatian Ancyra, Strabo 
says: They had a strong place, Ancyra, with the 
same name as the Phrygian small town near Blau- 
dos, towards Lydia.” This does not tell us much. 
Forbiger thinks thatBlaudos is very probably 
mentioned by Hamilton (Bo^al Geog. Joum. vol. viii. 
p. 140). But the position of £olat i& not well fixed, 
nor is it near the place which Hamilton supposes to 
be the Phrygian Ancyra. [Ancyra.] [^G.L.] 
BLAUNDUS (BAav)!/5os), a place in Phrygia, pro- 
bably the Blaeandras of Ptolemy. Hamilton (i2e- 
searchesj fc. vol. i. p. 127, &:c.) places Blaundus 
at SuleimanlijvM.(^ is east of Philadelphia, near 
the KopU a branch of the Maeand'er. He found 
at the neighbouring village of Goheh, an inscription, 
which, he was infonned, was brought from >Sk{|e»- 
^nli . It begins BXavvSeuv MoK^domv^ and speaks 
of tlie BovXt) and Arjinos. It belongs to the Kornan 
period, as appears from the name Kovadparov (Qua- 
drati). Another inscription, given by Arundell, from 
a tomb, contains the name of L. Salvius Ciispus, and 
a Greek translation (tovto to fiVTjixeiov KXripoyofwts 
ovK aKoKovd7i<r€y) of the usual Roman monumental 
formula, “ hoc monumentum heredes non sequitur.” 
From this it appears that Roman law had found a 
footing at this place. Hamilton also copied a small 
fragment of two Roman inscriptions at Suleimmli, 
but he found no ti’ace of the ancient name. There 
is an acropolis at Svleimanli, and near the foot of it 
the remains of’ a theatre. There are also the re- 
mains of a gateway, on each side of which is “ a 
masmve square tower, built of Hellenic blocks, which, 
as weU as the connecting wall, were originally sur- 
mounted by a Doric frieze, with triglyphs, part of 
which is still remaining.” Within the walls are the 
ruins of a beautiful temple, heaped together in great 
confusion. The ornaments on the architraves re- 
semble those of the Erechtheium at Athens and the 
temple of Jupiter at Azani. Then? are remains of 
many other buildings and temples, and the ruined 
arches of an aqueduct for the supply of the acropolis. 
This was evidently once a considerable place. 

Anindell (^Discoveries in AdaMimr^ vol. i.p. 80, 
&c.) has given a view of Suleimanlz, and a plan of the 
place. He obtained there two coins of Ephesus, one 
of Sebaste, and one of Blaundus, all unquestionably 
found on the spot. The Peutinger Table haSj on the 
road between Dorylaeum and Philadelphia, a place 
Aludda, then another Claniidda, and then Phila- 
delphia; and Arundell concludes that Suleimmli is 
Clanudda, as the distances agree very well with the 
road. Arundell also mentions two medals, both of 
which he had seen, with the epigraph KAawouSeajj/, 
TJiis name Clanudda occurs in no ancient writer, nor 
in the Notitiae, and Hamilton and others suppose 
Clanudda to have originated in a corruption of Blaun- 
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dus and Aludda. Certainly, the name Aludda, in 
the Table, makes Clanudda somewhat suspicious. 
Hamilton says that he is informed that the medal of 
Clanudda which was in the possession of Mr. Borrell 
of Smyrna, is the same that hfr. Arundell speaks of 
as being in the possession of Lord Ashburnham. 
Mr. Arundell saw both, but it seems that he was not 
aware that Lord Ashbumham’s was that which had 
been klr. Borreirs. Lord Ashbumham’s is said to 
be lost. (Hamilton.) Mr. Hamilton has several 
autonomous coins of Blaundus, some of which he pro- 
cured at Goheh, and the name on these coins is 
always written Mlaundus. This interchange of M 
and B is curious, for it appeam in the forms of other 
Greek words not proper names (Bpordr, poprds, for 
instance). He observes, that “ nothing was more 
easy than to mistalce M for KA, supposing it to be 
I written KA, which I cannot help thinking has been 
the case with the supposed coin of Clanudda.” “ Svr- 
himmlif* he adds, “ is nearly on the direct line of 
road between Philadelphia and KutaMgah, and by 
which the caravans now travel.” The question is 
curious, and perhaps not quite determined; but the 
probability is in favour of Hamilton’s conclusion, that 
SuMrmnli is Blaundus, and that Clanudda never 
existed. [G. L.]. 

BLAVIA (Blaye)^ on the right bank of the 
Garonne, and on the road from Burdigala (Bordeaux) 
to Mediolanum of the Santones, or Saintee. lu the 
Antonine Itin. the name varies, according to the 
MSS., between Blavium and Blavatuin, bnt tlie 
Table has it Blavia, as it is in Ausonius. (Epist. 
10) — 

Aut iteratamm qua glarea trita viarum 
Fert militarem ad Blaviam. 

The distances from Bordeaux do not agree either 
wnth the Itineraiy or the Table, but the site of Blavia 
cannot he doubtful. 

The Blabia of the Notitia is supposed by D’Anville 
and others to be at the mouth of the Blavet^ in the 
department of Morhihan. [G. L.] 

BLE'MYES (BAe/xuey, Steph, B. a. t?.; Strab. 
xvii. p. 819; Blemyae, Plin. v. 8. §8, § 44, 
46; Solin. iii. 4; Mela, i. 4. § 4, 8. § 10; Isklor. 
Or^. xi. 3. § 17; Blemyes, Avien. Descript Orh. 

V. 239; Blemyi, Prise. Perieg. 209; Claud. NU. v. 
19), were an Aethiopian tribe, whose position varied 
considerably at different epochs of history. Under 
the Macedonian kings of Egypt, and in the age of 
the Antonines, when Ptolemy the geographer was 
compiling his description of Africa, the Blemyes 
appear S. and E. of Egypt, in the wide and scarcely 
explored tract which lay between the rivers Astapus 
and Astaboras. But as a nomade race they were 
widely dispersed, and the more ancient geographers 
(Eratosth. qp. Strahon. ■s.iii. p. 786; Dionys. Perieg. 

V. 220) bring them as far westward as the region 
beyond the Libyan desert and into the neighbourho{Mi 
of the oases. In the middle of the 2nd century 
A. D., the Blemyes had spread northward, and in - 
fested the Roman prorince of Egypt below Syene 
with such formidable inroads as to require for 
their suppression the presence of regular armies. 
They were doubtless one of the piistoral races of 
Hubia, which, like their descendants, the modern 
Barabra and Bisharee Arabs, shifted periodically 
with the rainy and the dry seasons from the upland 
pastures of the Arabian hills to the level gi-ounds and 
banks of the feeders of the Nile. Their predatory 
habits, and strange and savage life, filled the guides 
and merchants of the caravan-traffic with dmad of * 
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the name of Blemjes; and trave]Iei*s broitglifc babk 
with them to Egypt and Syria the most exaggerated 
reports of their appearance and ferocity. Hence the 
Blemyes are often represented in ancient cosmo- 
graphy as one of those fabulous races, like the still 
less laiown Atlantic and Garamantid tribes, whose 
eyes and mouths were planted in their breasts, and 
who, like the Pygmaei, were midway between the 
negroes and the apes. (See Augustin, Civ. D. xvi. 
8 .) According to Ptolemy , however (iv. 7 ), they were 
an Aethiopian people of a somewhat debased type. 
The Blemyes first came into collision with the Romans 
in the reign of the emperor Decius, A. d 250. They 
w^ere then ravaging the neighbourhood of Pbilae and 
Elephantine. (Chi-on. Pasch. p. 505, ed. Bonn.) 
They are mentioned by Vopiscus 33) 

as walking in the triumphal procession of Aurelian 
in A. D. 274, and bearing gifts to the conqueror. 
In the reign of Probus (a. d. 280) captive Blemyes 
excited the wonder of the Roman populace. The 
emperor Diocletian attempted to repress the inroads 
of the Blemyes by paying an annual tribute to their 
chiefs, and by ceding to them the Roman possessions 
in Nubia. But even these concessions do not appear 
to have entirely satisfied these barbarians, and 
almost down to the period of tlie Saracen invasion 
of the Nile valley, in the 7th century a. d., the 
Blemyes w'asted the harvests and carried off captives 
from the Thebaid. (Procop. B. Bers. i. 19.) 
BLEMPNA. [Beleiona.] j 

BLE'NDIUM.' [Cantabri.] 

BLERA(BX‘i7pa ; Eth. Bleranus), a city of Etruria, 
mentioned both by Pliny and Strabo among those 
which were still .existing in tlieir time, but dassed 
by the latter among the minor cities {Tr6KkxvoLi) of 
the province. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8 ; Strab. v. p. 226 ; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 50.) The name is also found (though 
corrupted into Olera) in the Tabula, which places it 
apparently (for this part of it is very confiised) on 
the line of the Via Claudia between Forum Clodii 
and Tuscama (Toscanella): a position that coincides 
with the site of the modem village of Bieda, about 
12 miles SW. of Viterbo: a name which is evidently 
but a slight corruption of that of Blera. In docu- 
ments of the middle ages the inhabitants are called 
Bkdam. 

No further information concerning Blera is to be 
found in ancient writers : but it derives considerable 
interest from the remains of Etruscan antiquity 
which have been of late years discovered at Bieda. 
The ancient town appears to have occupied the same 
site with the present village, on a narrow tongue of 
land, bounded on each side by deep glens or ravines, 
with precipitous banks of volcanic tufo. The soft 
rock of which these cliffs are composed is excavated 
into numerous caverns, all decidedly of a sepulchral 
cliaracter, ranged in ten-aces one above the other, ' 
united by flights of steps carved out of the rock: ' 
while many of them are externally ornamented with 
architectural facades, resembling in their general 
character those of Castel dAsso [Axia], but pre- 
s<l!iting greater variety in their mouldings and other 
decorations. Others again are hewn out of detached 
masses of rock, fashioned into the forms of houses, 
as is seen also in the tombs at Suana. Besides this 
Necropolis, one of the most interesting in Etruria, 
there remain at Bieda only some slight fragments of 
the ancient walls, and two bridges, one of a single 
arch, supposed to be Etruscan, the other of three 
arches, and certainly of Roman constraction. 

(A complete description of the ancient remains 
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found at Bkda is given in Dennis’s Etruria, vol. i. 
pp. 260—272.) [E, H. B.] 

BLE'STIUM, in Britain, the next station in the 
Itinerary to Burrium (Uslc), and probably near 
Monmouth or Old Town. [R. G. E.] 

' BLETISA. [Vettones.] 

BLU''CID'M (BKomior), a place in Galatia, in 
the division of the Tolistohogii. It was the resi- 
dence of the Gallic king Deiotarus (Sti-ab. p. 567) 
in defence of w^hom Cicero made an oration, addressed 
to the Dictator Caesar, In the text of Cicero (^pro 
Reg. Deiot. 6, 7), the name is read Luceinm (ed. 
Orelli), and, accordingly, Groskurd (Transl. Strah. 
vol. ii. p. 512) corrects Sti-abo by writing Aomeior. 
But the name is as likely to be comet in Strabo’s 
text as in Cicero’s. The site of the place is un- 
known. [G. L.J 

BOACTES (BodKTifjs, Ptol. iii. 1, § 3), a river 
of Liguria, mentioned only by Ptolemy, who describes 
it as a confluent of the Macra or Magra : hence it 
may safely be identified with the Vara, tiie only con- 
siderable tributary of that stream, which rises in the 
mountains at the back of Chiavari, and flows through 
a transverse valley of the Apennines till it joins the 
Magra about 10 miles from its mouth. [E. H. B.] 
BOAE. [Bavo.] 

BOAGRiuS. [Locris.] 

BOCANI. [Taprobaxe.] 

BO’CANUM HE’MERUM (BoKavbv 
mentioned by Ptolemy (iv. 1. § 15) among the in- 
land cities of Mauretania Tingitana, SE. of Dorath, 
and NE. of Vala, in 9° 20' long., and 29^® N. lat., 
is supposed by some geographers to answer to tlie 
position of Maroceo, where ancient ruins are found: 
but the identification is vei-y uncertain. (Graberg, 
Specchio Geograjico et Staiistico dell Impero di 
Marocco,'p.Z7.) [P.S.] 

BO'CARUS. [Salamis.1 
BODENCUS. [Padps.] 

BODERIA [Bodotria.] 

BODINCOMAGUS. [Inbustria.] 
BODIONTICI, a Gallic people described by Pliny 
(iii. 4) under Gallia Narbonensis. He observes that 
the Avantici and Bodiontii, Inalpme tribes, were 
added to Narbonensis by the emperor Galba. Their 
cliief place was Diiiia iBigm). The tw'o tribes 
were comprised within the limits of the diocese of 
Bigne. [Avaxtici.] [Gr. L.] 

BODO'TRIA, the Firth of Forth, in Scotland. 
(Tac. Agr. 23, 25.) [R. G. L.] 

BODU'NL [Dobunl] 

BOEAE (Boiai: Eth. Boidrps'), a town in the 
south of Laconia, situated between the promontories 
Malea and Onugnathos, in the bay called after it 
Boeatiens Sinus (Boiarmbs /cdAvros). The town is 
said to have been founded by Boeus, one of the Hera- 
clidae, who led thither colonists from tiie neighbour- 
ing towns of Etis, Aphrodisias, and Side. (Pans. iii. 
22. § 11.) It aftei-wards belonged to the Eleutliero- 
Lacones, and was visited by Pausanias, who men- 
tions a temple of Apollo in the forum, and temples of 
Aesculapius and of Sarapis and Isis elsewhere. At 
the distance of seven stadia from the town thei-e 
were ruins of a temple of Aesculapius and Hygieia. 
The remains of Boeae may be seen at the head of the 
gulf, now called Vatika. (Pans. i. 27. § 5, iii. 21. 
§ 7, iii. 22. § 11, seq. ; Scylax, p. 17 ; Strah. viii. 
p. 364; Polyb. v. 19; Plin. iv. 5, s. 9 ; Boblaje, 
Recherches, &c. p. 98.) 

BOEBE (BoIStj, Steph. B.), a town in Crete, of 
: which we only know that it was in the Gortynian 
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district; a village called Bobla, near tlie edge of tlie 
plain of Mesard^ is supposed to indicate the site, 
(Pashley, Tmv. vol. i. p. 299.) [E. B. J,] 

BOEBE (Bol€r}: Eth, Bot^evsr, fern. Boigiyfy), a 
town of Magnesia in Thessaly, mentioned by Homer, 
and situated on tlie eastern side of the lake, called 
after it Boebeis Lacus (BoiSrfts Ki^iv-nt Horn. II. 
ii. 712; Herod, vii. 129, et alii ; also 
Eurip. Ale. 590; and Boi€ids, Find. Pyth. ui. 34.) 
The lake is frequently mentioned by the ancient 
writers, but the name of the town rarely occurs. 
The lake receives the rivers Onchestus, Amyrus, and 
several smaller streams, but has no outlet for its 
waters. From its proximity to Mt. Ossa, it is called 
“ Ossaea Boebeis” by Lucan (vii. 176). Athena is 
said to have bathed her feet in its waters (Hes. ap. 
Strab. ix. p. 442), which is perhaps the reason why 
Propertius (ii. 2. 11) speaks of “ sanctae Boebeidos 
undae.” The lake is a long narrow piece of water, 
and is now called Karla from a village which has 
disappeared. It produces at present a large quan- 
tity of fish, of which no mention is made in the an- 
cient writers, unless, as Leake suggests, BoI^tj should 
he substituted for Bolbe in a fiugment of Arches- 
ti'atus quoted by Athenaeus (vii. p. 3X1, a.). The 
same writer remarlcs that the numerous i^ocks on the 
heights around the villages of Kdpremmd. Kandlia 
on the lake illustrate the epithet voXvixTtKordrTi be- 
stowed upn Boebe by Euripides (/. c.); while the 
precipitous rocks of Petra are probably the Boi^tddos 
Kpmvoi alluded to by Pindar (I c.). 

The town of Boebe was at a later time dependent 
upon Demetrias. Its site and remains are described 
by Leake. “ It occupied a height advanced in front 
of the mountain [of Kandlm], sloping gradually to- 
w'ards the plain, and defended by a steep fall at the 
back of the hill. It appears to have been constructed 
of Hellenic masoniy, properly so called. ’The acro- 
polis may be traced on the summit, where several 
large qu^rangular blocks of stones are still in their 
places, among more considerable ruins formed of 
small stones and mortar. Of the town w'alls there 
ai-e some remains at a small church dedicated to 
St. Athanasius at the foot of the hill, where are 
several large masses of stone showing, by their dis- 
tance from the acropolis, that the city was not less 
than two miles in circumference.” (Besides the 
references already given, see Strab. ix. pp. 430, 433, 
441, seq. si. 503, 530; Liv. xxxi. 41; Plin. iv. 8. 
s. 15; Ov. Met. wii. 231 ; Stepb. B. s. Le^e, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. pp. 421 — 431.) 

BOEBETS LACUS. [Boebe.] 

BOEO'TIA (Boiwrla ; Eth. Bouards), one of the 
political dhisions of Greece, lying between Attica and 
Megaris on the south, and Locris and Phocis on Uie 
north, and bounded on the other two sides by the Eu- 
boean sea and Corinthian gulf respectively. It may 
be described as a large hollow basin, shut in on the 
south by Mts. Cithaeron and Fames, on the west by 
Mt. Helicon, on the north by the slopes of Mt. 
Parnassus and the Opuntian mountains, and on the 
east by mountains, a continuation of the Opun- 
tian range, which extend along the Emipus 
under the names of Ptoum and Messapiura as 
far as the mouth of the Asopus. This basin how- 
ever is not an unifonn tract, but is divided into 
two distinct portions by Mts. Ptomn and Phoeni- 
cium or Sphingium, which run across the countiy 
from the Enboean sea to Mt, Helicon. The northern , 
of these two divisions is drained by tlie Cephissus | 
and its tributaries, the waters of wliich form the | 
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lake Copais: the southern is drained by the Asopus, 
which discharges its waters into tlie Euboean sea. 
Each of these two bjisins is again broken into 
smaller Tallies and plains. The suiface of Boeotia 
contains 1119 square miles, according to the calcu- 
lation of Clinton. 

I. Northern Boeotia. 

1, Basin of the Copais and its sid)terraneom 
Channels. — This district is enclosed by mountains 
on every side; and like the vallies of Stympalus 
and Pheneiis in Arcadia, the streams which flow 
into it only find an outlet for their waters by subter- 
raneous channels called katavdthra in the hmestone 
mountains. There are several of these katavothra 
at the eastern end of the lake Copais, which is se- 
parated from the sea by Mt. Ptoum, about four or 
five miles across. The basin of the Copais is the 
receptacle of an extensive drainage. The river Ce- 
phissns, which finds its way into this plain through 
a cleft in the mountains, brings with it a large quan- 
tity of water from Doris and Phocis, and receives in 
Beotia numerous steams, descending from Mt. He- 
licon and its offshoots. It flows in a south-easterly 
direction towards the katavdthra at the eastern end 
of the lake. If these katavdthra were sufficient to 
carry off the waters of the Cephissus and its tribu- 
taries, there w'ould never be a lake in the plain. In 
the summer time the lake Copais almost entirely 
disappears; and even in the winter its waters scarcely 
d^rve the name of a lake. Col. Mure, who visited 
it when its waters were at their full, describes it 
as large yellow swamp, overgrown with sedge, 
reeds, and canes, through which the river could be 
distinguished oozing its sluggish path for several 
miles. Even where the course of Ae stream could 
no longer be traced in one uninterrupted line, the 
partial openings among the reeds in the distance ap- 
peared but a continuation of its windings. Nor is 
the transition from dry land to water in any place 
distinctly perceptible; the only visible line of boun- 
dary between them, unless where the mountains 
stretch down to the shore, is the encroachment of 
1 the reeds on the arable soil, or the absence of the 
little villages with which the terra firma is here 
studded in greater numbers than usual.” (Tour in 
Greece, yo\.i. p. 227.'} 

The number of katavothra of the lake Copais is 
considerable, but several of these unite under the 
mountains; and if w-e reckon their number by their 
separate outlets, there are only four main channels. 
Of these three flow from the eiistem extremity of the 
lake, between the Opuntian mountains (6'/o77n))and 
Ptoum into the Euboean sea ; and the fourth from 
the southern side of the lake under Bit. Sphingium 
into the lake Hylica, The most northerly of the 
three katavdthra issues from the mountains south of 
the southern long W'alls of Opus. The central one, 
which carries off tlie greater part of the waters of 
the Cephissus, after a subterraneous course of nearly 
four miles, emerges in a broad and rapid stream at 
Upper Larynma, from which it flows above ground 
for about a mile and a half, till it joins the sea at 
Lower Larymna. (Strab. ix. p. 405, seq.) The 
third katavdthmm on the east side falls into the. 
Euboean sea at ShropoTwri, the ancient Anthedon. 
The fourth katavdthrum, as mentioned above, flows 
tinder Mt. Sphingion into the lake Hylica, From 
Hylica there is probably a subterraneous channel 
into the small lake of MoriUii or ParaUmni, and 
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from tlie latter anetliei* cliannel flowing under Mi kmitj, (Strab.ix. p. 407; Tans. ix. 24. §2.) To 
Messapium into the Euboean sea. guard against this danger, the ancient inhabitants of 

These kataviStlira were not sufficient to cany off the district coiistmcted at a veiy early period two 
the waters of the lake, which consequently often artificial Emissarii or Tuiinels, of which the direction 
inundated the surrounding plain. The tradition of may still be distinctly traced. One of them runs 
the Ogygian deluge probably wfers to such an inun- from the eastern end of the lake, and is carried 
dation; and it is also related that a Boeotian Athens through the rock as far as Upper Larymria, almost 
and Eleusis were also destroyed by a similar ca- parallel to the central of the three katavdtlira men- 



MAP OP THE BASIN OF THE COPAIS. 


1. The Lake Copais. 

2. The Lake Hylica. 

3. The lake now called Moriixi or 

Paralimni. 

4. The River Cephissus. 

5. Mt. Phiciura or Sphingium. 

6. Mt. Ptoum. 

7. Mt. Messapium. j 


8. Orchomenus, 

9. Aspledon. 

10. Copae. 

11. Acraephia. 

12. Haliartus. 

13. Alalcomenae. 
U. Coroneia, 

15. Larymna. 


16. Upper Larymna. 

17. Anthedon. 

18. Salganeus. 

19. Chalia. 

20. Aulis. 

21. Chalds. 

22. The Euripus or Channel of 

Euboea. 


. The preceding map, copied from Forchhammeris Edleniha, is designed more particularly to show the 
course ^ the subterraneous channels which drained tlie lake Copais. Those marked — - - - are the 
katavdthra or natural channels ; those marked are the artificial emissarii or tunnels. 


tinned above; it is nearly four miles in length, with 
about twenty vertical shafts let down into it along 
the whole distance. These shafts are now choked 
up, but the apertures, about four feet square, are still 
visible. The deepest of them is conjectured to have 
been from 100 to 150 feet deep. The second tunnel 
unites the lakes Copais and Hylica, running under 
the plain of AcraepMum, and is much shorter. As 
the whole plain is now cultivated, the apertures of 
the shafts are more difficult to find, but Forch- , 
hammer counted eight, and he was informed that 
there were fifteen in all. 

These two great w'orks are perhaps the most 
striking monuments of what is called the heroic age. 
Respecting the lime of their execution history is 
silent; but we may safely assign them to the old 
Minyae of Orohomenus, which was one of the most 
powerful and wealthy cities of Greece in the earliest 
times. Indeed, it was partly through these tunnels 
that Orchomenus obtained much of its wealth; for 
while they were in Ml operation, there was an abun- 
dant outlet for the waters of the Cephissus, and 
nearly the whole of what is now flie lake Copais w'as 
a rich plain. These tunnels are said to have been 
stopped up by the Theban hero Heracles, who by this 
means inundated the lands of the Minyae of Orcho- 
menus (Diod. iv. 18; Pans. ix. 38. § 5; Polyaen. 


i. 3. § 5), and it is probable that after the fall of the 
power of the Minyae these tunnels were neglected, 
and thus became gradually choked up. In the time 
of Alexander the Great Crates was employed to clear 
them out, and partially succeeded in Ins task; but tiic 
work was soon afterwards interrupted, and the tunnels 
again became obstructed. (Strab, ix. p.407.) Stiabo 
states that Crates cleared out the katavdthra, but it 
is very improbable that these natural channels were 
ever choked up; and there is little doubt that he has 
confounded them with the two artificial tunnels, as 
many modem writers also have done. (The best 
account of the katavdthra and tunnels of the lake 
Copais is given by Forchhammer, Ilellmihaj p. 159, 
seq.; comp. Grote, vol. ii. sub fin.) 

The lake Copais (KwTrats Kijxvii) was in more 
ancient times called Cephissis (Kri<i}i(r<rh Xifivrj, 
Horn. IL V. 709; Strab. ix. p. 407), from the river 
of this name. It also bore separate denominations 
from the towns situated upon it, Haliartus, Orcho- 
menus, Onchestus, Acraephia, and Copae (Strab.ix. p. 
410, seq.); hut the name of Copais finally became 
the general one, because the north-eastern extremity 
of the basin, upon which Copae stood, was the deep- 
^t part. Strabo says (ix. p. 407) tliat the lake was 
380 stadia in chcumference; but it is impossible to 
nuike any exact statement respecting its extent, 
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since it varied so much at different times of the year 
and in different seasons. On the noitliern and^east- 
eni sides its extent is limited by a range of heights, 
but on the opposite quarter there is no such natural 
boundary to its size. 

2. Mountains. — At the northern extremity of 
the Copaic lake, and between the lake, the Gephissus, 
and the Assus, a tributary of the latter, there are 
four or five long bare mountains, offshoots of Mt. 
Clilonw. They bore the general name of Hyphait- 
TEIUM (rb ^T^ayreToy 6pos, Strab. ix. p. 424). 
Strabo says in one passage (?. c.) that Orchomenus 
was situated on HyphanteiuM; but since in another 
passage (ix. p.416) he places this celebrated city on 
Mt. Acontium (rb *AK6vrtov Spois), we may regard 
the latter as one of the mountains of Hyphanteium. 
Between the latter range and the Assus there lies a 
smaller hill called Hedylium (rb "H8{fAtoy or 
Keioy opos^ Strab. ix. p. 424 ; Dem. de Fals. Leg. 
p.387j PluiM. 16, foll.).^ 

Ptoum (Tlrmy), was situated at the south- 
eastern end of the laJce, and extended from the Eu- 
boean sea inland as far as Lake Hylica. On this 
mountain was a celebrated sanctuary of Apollo Ptons, 
(Pans. ix. 23. § 5; Herod, viii. 135; for details see 
Aceaephu.) It is a long even ridge, separated 
from Phoenicium or Phicium, mentioned below, by 
the opening in which stands the modem village of 
Kardhitm. It is now known in different parts by 
the names of PaZea, StrUmm^ esA Shroponeri, 

Phoenicium {^oivIkiov^ Strab. ix. p. 410), Phi- 
cium (^(kiop, Hes. Sc. Fere. 33 ; ^iKuoVf Apollod. 
hi. 5, § 8 ; Steph. B. s. «?.), or Sphingium (2<f>iYyioy, 
Palaeph. de Inched. 7. § 2), now called Fagd^ the 
mountain between the lakes Gopais and Hylica, con- 
necting Mt. Ptoum with the range of Helicon. Forch- 
hammer supposes that Phoenicium and Sphingium are 
the names of two different mountains separated from 
one another by the small plain of the stream Baulos; 
but the name of Phoenicium rests only on the au- 
thority of Strabo, and is probably a corruption of 
Phicium, which occurs in otiier writers besides those 
quoted above. is the Aeolic form of (Hes. 
Theog. 826) ; and therefore there exm be no doubt 
that Phicium and Sphingium are two different forms 
of the same name. This mountain rises immediately 
above the Copaic lake, and on the upper part of its 
surface there is .a block of stone which resembles a 
woman’s head looking into the lake. Hence arose 
the legend that the Sphinx threw her victims into 
the lake. (Comp. Pans. ix. 26.) 

Tilphossium (TiA^f^uorw V, Strab ix. p. 4 1 3 ; Tx A- 
ipovcrtoy, Paus.ix. 33. § 1 ; TiKpcDcrcrdtoy, Harpocrat. 
s . V.), a mountain on the southern side of the lake Co- 
pais, between the plains of Haliaitus and Coroneia, 
maybe regarded as the furthest offshoot of Mt, Helicon, 
with wdiich it is connected by means of Mount Lei- 
bethrium. At the foot of the hill was the small j 
fountain Tilphossa or Tilphussa, where the seer Tei- 
resias is said to have died. (Strab., Pans., F ee.) 
The hill bears the form of a letter T, with its foot 
turned towards the north. It is now called 
From its position between the lake xmd Leibethrium, 
there is a narrow pass on either side of the hill. The 
pass between Tilphossium and Leibethrium is now 
called the pass of Zagoi'd; the other, between Til- 
phossium and the lake, was one of great importance 
in antiquity, as the high road from northern Greece 
to Thebes passed through it This pass was very 
narrow, and w'as completely commanded by the for- 
tress Tilphossaeum or TiliAusium, on the summit 
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of the hill. (Dem. de Fals. Leg. pp. 385, 387| 
comp. Diod. iv. 67, xix. 53.) 

Leibethrium, one of the offshoots of Mt. Helicon, 
and connecting the latter with Tilphossium, now 
called Zagordj is described under Helicon. [Heia- 
CON.] 

Laphystium {Aa(pvcrrtoy)j another offshoot of 
Mt. Helicon, running towards the Copaic lake, and 
separating the plains of Coroneia and Lcbadeia. It 
is now called the Mountain of Grdnitza^ and is evi- 
dently of volcanic origin. In its crater the village 
of Grdnitza is situated, and there are warm springs 
at its foot near the mills of Kaldmi. Pausanias 
(ix. 34. ^ 5) describes Laphystimn as distant about 
20 stadia from Coroneia, and as possessing a teme- 
nos of Zens Laphystius. According to the Boeotians, 
Hercules is sxiid to have dragged Cerberus into the 
upper world at this spot; a tr^ition probably having 
reference to the volcanic nature of the mountain. 

Thurium (BovpLov), also called Okthopagum 
(*Op6o7rdryoy), described by Plutarch as a rugged 
pine-shaped mountain, separated the plains of Leba- 
deia and Chaeroneia. (Pint. SulL 13.) 

8. Posses across ike Mountains. — The principal 
pass into northern Boeotia was along the valley of 
the Cephissus, which enters the plain of Chaero- 
naa from Phocis through a narrow defile, formed by 
a ridge of Mount Parnassus jutting ont towaids Mt. 
Hedylium. Since this pass was the high road from 
northern Greece, the position of Chaeroneia was one 
of great military importance; and hence the plain 
in which this city stood was the scene of some of the 
most memorable battles in antiquity. [Ciiaero- 
NEIA.] There was likewise a pass across the moun- 
tains leading from Chaeroneia by Panopeus to Pau- 
lis, and thence to Delphi. (Pans. x. 4. § 1.) 

Boeotia was connected with Locris by a road lead- 
ing across the mountains from Orchomenus to Abac 
and Hyampolis, and from thence to Opus on the Eu- 
boeansea. (Pans. x. 35. § 1.) 

4. Rivers. — The only river of importance in the 
northera part of Boeotia is the Cephissus (Kij- 
(pKTcros), which rises in Phocis near the town of 
Lilaea, where it bursts forth from the rocks with a 
loud noise. (Horn. II ii. 522, Hymn, in Apoll. 240 ; 
Strab, ix. pp. 407, 424; Pans. x. 33. §§ 4, 5; Plin. 
iv. 3. s. 7; Stat. Theh. vii. 348.) It first Bows to 
the north-east, and thence to the south-east through 
the plain of Elateia, receives the river Assus near 
the city Pai'apotamii, and then entem Boeotia through 
a narrow defile in the mountains. [See above.] 
Its course through Boeotia, and its subterraneous 
passage through the katavdthra at the eastern end of 
the l^e Copais, till it emerges at Upper Larymna, 
have been described above. 

There axe several other smaller streams in the 
western part of northern Boeotia descending from 
Mt. Helicon and its offshoots, and flowing into tlie 
Cephissus or the Copais. Of these the names of the 
following have been preserved: i. Morius (MeSpxos), 
rising in Mt. Thurium near Chaeroneia, and flowing 
into the Gephissus. Its name is perhaps preseiwed 
in Jfem, a village in the valley. (Plat. Sidl 17; 
Leake, Northe7'n Greece, vol. ii. p. 199.) — ii. Her- 
CYTYA (^LpKvva, Pans. ix. 39. § 2, seq.; Pint. Narr. 
Am. 1), rising near Lebadeia, at the foot of lilt-. 
Laphystius, and falling into — iii. Probatia (Upo- 
Marrla, Theoplir. Hist. Plant, iv. 12), which flows 
into the Copaic gulf. — iv, v. Phalarus (^dkapos^ 
Paus. ix. 34. § 5 ; ^kiapos, Plut. Lys. 29), and 
CuAiaus or Coraeius (Kovdpm, Strab, ix. p. 4 U ; 
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KwpoXxos, Alcaeus, aj>. Stral, L c.), the former flow- 
ing to the left, and the latter to the right of Coro- 
neia, and from thence into the lake Copais. On the 
hanks of the Cuarius stood the temple of Athena 
Itonia. — vi. Isomantus Qlff6}mnos) or Hoplias 
('OT rAxar), a small stream flowing into the Phalarus. 
(Plat. Zys. 29.) — vii. Tritoit (Tplruj^^ Paus. is. 
33. § 8), flowing by Alalcornenae into the lake Co- 
pais. It was from this stream, and not from the one 
in Libya, that Athena derived the surname of Trito- 
geneia. — viii. Ocalba (’flKoAea, Strab. ix. p.410), 
a river flowing midway between Haliartus and Alal- 
comenae, with a city of the same name upon its 
banks. Leake describes it as rising in the eastern 
pjirt of Mount Leibethrium, and issuing through a 
precipitous gorge lying between the eastern end of 
Tilphossium andm rocky peak (vol, ii. p. 205). — 
ix. Lophis (Ao(pts, Paus. ix. 33. § 4), a small stream 
near Haliartus, apparently the same as the Hof- 
RITES (‘OTTAirtys) of Plutarch (^Lys. 29), where Ly- 
sander fell. — x, xi. Permessus (n.ipfMTf)(Tcr6s) and 
Olmeius (’OAjueixis), two streams rising in Mt. He- 
licon, which, after uniting their waters, flow into the 
lake Copais near Haliartus, Leake regards the 
Kef atari as the Permessus, and the river of Zagara 
as the Olmeius. (Strab. ix. pp. 407, 411; Schol. 
ad Hesiod. Theog, 5 ; Paus. ix. 29. § 2 ; Leake, 
vol. ii. p, 212.) 

There are very few streams flowing into the east- 
ern side of the lake Copais, as the mountains rise 
almost immediately above this side of the lake. The 
only one of importance is the Mblas (MeAas), now 
Mavropotdmi^ names derived from the dark colour 
of its deep transparent waters. It rises at the foot 
of the precipitous rocks on the northern side of Or- 
chomenus, from two katavdthra, which accounts for 
the statement of Plutarch (SuU. 20), that the Melas 
was the only river of Greece liavigable at its sources. 
These two fountains are probably those called Phoe- 
nix and Elaea by Plutarch (Pehp. 16). They form 
two considei-able rivers. One flows north-eastward, 
and joins the Oephissus at the distance of little more 
than half a mile; the other, which is to the west- 
ward of the former, follows for a considerable distance 
the foot of the cliffs of Orchomenus, and is then lost 
in the marshes of the lake Copais. (Plut U. cc . ; 
Paus. ix. 38. § 6; Strab. ix. pp. 407, 415; Leake, 
vol.ii. p. 154, seq.) Plutarch says (Sull. 20) that 
the Melas augmented at the summer solstice like the 
Nile. Strabo states (ix. p. 407) that the Melas 
flowed through the territory of Haliartus : hence 
some modern writers suppose that there was a river 
Melas on the western side of the lake Copais, and 
others that the territory of Haliartus extended to the 
other side of the lake; but it is more probable that 
Strabo was ignorant of the locality. The dark waters 
of the Melas are often contrasted with the white 
w’aters of the Cephissus; and hence it was said that 
the fonner dyed the wool of sheep black, and the 
latter wliite. (Plin. ii. 103. s. 106; comp. Vitruv. 
viii. 3 ; Senec. JV, iii. 25 ; Solin, 7.) 

II, Southern Boeotia. 

Southern Boeotia is divided into two distinct parts 
by the mountain Teumessus. The nortliem of these 
two divisions is to a great extent a plain, in which 
Thebes stands ; the southern is drained by the Asopus 
and its tributaries. Hence the southern part of 
Boeotia may be divided into the plain of Thebes, 
and the valley of the Asopus. 

1, Plain of Thebes. — In the northern part of the 
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plain of Thebes is the lake Hylica ('TAifc^ Kifivyi^ 
Strab. ix. p. 407, xv. p. 708), now called Livddhi or 
lake of Semina, separated, as we have already re- 
marked, from liie lake Copais by Mt. Phicium or 
Sphinginm. This lake is a deep crater, entirely 
suiTonnded by mountains, with unusually clear and 
deep water. Hence the Ismenus and the other 
streams, descending from tlie mountains which bound 
the Theban plain, cannot flow into this lake, as is 
represented in the maps. They are said to flow into 
a separate marsh to the south of Hylica; but the 
waters of this marsh find their way into the lake Hy- 
lica through a narrow ravine in the mountains. (Porch- 
hammer, p. 166.) The lake Hylica is much lower 
than the Copais; which fact accounts for the forma- 
tion of the tunnel to carry off a portion of the waters 
of the latter into the former. It has been mentioned 
: above that there was a small lake to the east of Hy- 
' lica, now called Moritzi or Paralimni, and that 
there is probably a katavdthrum flowing from the 
Hylica to tliis hike, and from the latter again across 
Mount Messapium to the sea. This lake is only a 
shallow marsh, and in summer is reduced to small 
dimensions. Its ancient name is uncertain. Porch- 
hammer calls it ScHOENUS (Sxoiwav, Stmb. ix. p. 
410), the name of the river upon which tlie town of 
Schoeuus stood. Leake, however, supposes that the 
river Seboenus is the Kanavdri, which rises near 
Thespiae. Muller conjectures that it was called. 
Harma (tV KOLKoviAevriv Apfxa Af/xvTjv, Aelian, 
F. H. iii, 45), from a town of the same name. 

The only running streams in the plain of Thebes 
are the ' iTanat’dn mentioned above, and the two 
rivulets, the Ismenus and Diroe, upon which Thebes 
stood. The two latter are described under Thebae. 
Nicander (Th&rim.S^I) also mentions a river called 
Cnofus (KvSovoi), which the Scholiast says was 
the same as the Ismenus. The Leopus in Dicae- 
archus (106) is supposed by Muller to be a false 
reading for Cnopus. 

The north-western portion of the plain of Thebes, 
l 3 dng souih-east of Mt. Phicium, ivas called the 
Tbneric Plain (rh TrivepiKhy ireBlov, Strab. ix. 
p. 413; Paus. ix. 26. § 1.) To the west of Thebes 
were the plains of Thespiae and Leuctra. 

The course of the Asopus is described in a sepa- 
rate article. [Asopus.] The only other rivers in the 
southern half of the southern portion of Boeotia are 
the Oeroe {*0.ep67}), which rises in Mt. Cithaeron, 
flows by Plataeae, and falls into the Corinthian gulf 
[Plataeae] ; and the Thermodon (©epjuc55a»v, 
Herod, ix. 43; Paus. ix. 19. § 3), which rises in 
Mt. Hypatus, and flows into the Asopus near Ta- 
nagra. South-west of Thebes is the plain of Pla- 
taeae, fonning a lofty track of table land. Its centre 
forms the point of partition for the waters which flow 
into the Euboean and Corinthian gulfs r^pectively. 

The range of hills separating the plain of Thebes 
from the valley of the Asopus, to which we have 
given the name of Teumessus, is a low range 
branching from the eastern end of Mt. Helicon, and 
extending as far as the Euripus. The falls of these 
hills descending towards Parries divide the valley of 
the Asopus into three parts — the plain of Paraso- 
pia, the plain of Tanagra, and the plain of Oropus. 
The highest peak in the range is now called Sard, 
from which an offshoot approaches so near to Mt. 
Parnes that there is only a narrow rocky ravine be- 
tween them, thnmgh which the Asopus finds its way 
from the plain of Parasopia into that of Tanagra- 
(Leake, vol. ii. p. 221.) The plain of Oropus, which 
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physically belonged to Boeotia, since it lies on the 
Boeotian side of Mt. l^anies, was eventually conquered 
by the Athenians, and annexed to Attica. [Oropus.] 

The name of Teumessus was given to this range 
of hills from an insulated height a little to the north 
of the range, upon which was a town bearing the 
same name, situated upon the road from Thebes to 
Chalcis. (Pans, ix. 19. §§ 1, 2; Horn. Mpm. in. 
ApolL 228; Eurip. 1107; Strab. ix. > 409 ; 
Steph. B- s. V.) 

The mountain called Hypatus (^TTraros, Pans. 
2 X. 19. § 3) bounded the Theban plain on the east. 
It is described by Leake as bold and rocky, mth a 
fiat summit. Its modern name is Sanmta or Siamata, 

Messapium (Meffcfdmop'), lying between Hypatus 
and the Euripns, now called Khtpp&. It is con- 
nected with Mt, Ptoura on the north by a ridge of 
hills. At its foot was the town Anthedon. (Aesch. 
Affam. 293; Pans. ix. 22. § 5; Strab. ix. p.405,) 

Cbbyceium (Kfipvmiov, Pans. ix. 20. §3), one 
of the slopes of Teumessus descending down to Ta- 
nagra. ■ 

The important passes across Mts. Cithaeron and 
Parnes, connecting Boeotia and Attica, are described 
under the latter name [pp. 322i 329, 330]. 

III. Climate aijd Products. 

The climate of Boeotia presents a striking con- 
trast to that of Attica. Instead of the pure and 
transparent atmosphere, which is one of the chief 
characteristics of the Attic climate, the air of Boeotia 
is thick and heavy in consequence of the vapours 
rising from the valleys and lakes. Moreover, the 
winter in Boeotia is frequently very cold and stormy, 
and snow often lies upon the ground for many days 
together. (Tlieophr. de Vent. 32.) Hesiod gives 
a lively picture of the rigours of a Boeotian winter 
(^Op. et Dm, 501, seq.); and the truth of his de- 
scription is confinned by the testimony of modern 
travellers. Thus Hr. Wordsworth, who suffered 
from excessive cold and snowstorms passing through 
Boeotia in the month of February, was surprised to 
hear, upon arriving at Atlien.s, that the cold had not 
been severe, and that scarcely any snow had fallen. 
(Wordsworth, Athem and Attica^ p. 241, seq.) 
The spring in Boeotia also commences later than 
in most other parts of Greece ; and the snow 
sometimes covers the sides of the mountains 
even in the months of May and June. The soil 
of Boeotia presents an equally striking contrast 
to that of Attica. In the latter country the soil 
is light and arid, possessing little land adapted for 
the cultivation of com ; while the Boeotian soil, 
consisting for the most part of a rich mould, is very- 
fertile, and produced in antiquity, as well as in the 
present day, abundant crops of corn. (Comp. 
Tlieophr. de Cans, Plant, iv. 9. § 5, Hist Plant. 
viii. 4. § 15.) The plain of the Copais is particu- 
larly distinguished for its fertility. Colonel Leake 
counted 900 grains on one cob of maize. Nor was 
the country deficient in rich pasture land. Numerous 
flocks and herds were reared in the meadows around 
Orchomeniis, Thebes, and Thespiae; and from the 
same meadows the Boeotian cavalry obtained excel- 
lent horses, which ranked among the best in Greece. 
Vegetables and fruit were also cultivated with great 
success, especially in the neighbourhood of Thebes, : 
Anthedon, and Mycalessus. Even palm-trees fiou- 
rished in the sheltered bay of Aulis. (Pans. ix. 19. 

§ 8.) The vine prospered on the sides of the moun- 
tains; and it was in Boeotia that the vine is ssid to 
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have been first planted by Dionysus, whom the 
gends represent as a native of Thebes, (Pans. ix. 25. 

From the mountains on the eastern coast of 
Boeotia, as well as from those on the opposite coast 
of Euboea, iron was obtained in very early times. 
The Boeotian swords and Aonian iron enjoyed great 
celebrity (Diopys. Perieg, 476, with the note of 
Eustathius). The mountains also yielded black and 
grey marble, which was used in public buildings, 
and gave the Boeotian cities a sombre appearance, 
very different from the dazzling whiteness of the 
Pentelic marble of Attica. Potter’s earth was found 
near Aulis. (Paus. ix. 19. § 8.) 

Among the natural productions of Boeotia, one of 
the most important, on account of its influence upon 
the development of Greek music, %as the auletic,' or 
flute-reed (Sovd|), which grew in the marshes of the 
lake Copais. (Pind. PptL xii. 46; Theophr. Hist 
Plant iv.l2; Plin.xvi. 35. s. 66; Strab. ix. p. 407.) 
The marshesof the Copais werefrequently covered wit h 
water-fowl, and large quantities of fish were caught 
in the lake. These, as well as many other produc- 
tions of Boeotia, found a ready sale in the Athenian 
market. (Aristoph. Ackam. 872, seq.) The eels 
of the lake Copais were, however, most prized by 
the Athenians; they still retain their ancient cele- 
brity, and are described by a modem traveller as 

large, white, of delicate flavour, and light of diges- 
tion.” (Aristoph. Pac. 1005; Acham. 880, seq.; 
Athen. vii. p. 297, seq.; Pollux, vi. 63; Lefike, 
voL ii. p. 157.) The plain of Thebes abounds with 
moles, and their skins were an article of foreign 
commerce. (Aristoph. Acharti. 879.) Pliny re- 
marks (viii. 58. s. 83), that though moles are not 
found at Lebiideia, they exist in great niunbers in the 
lands of Orchomenus^ but he has probably made 
some confusion respecting the locality, since Colonel 
Mure did not observe a single mole-Inll in any por- 
tion of the Cephissian Plain; but upon entering that 
of Thebes, he found the ground covered with them 
in every direction. (Mure, vol. ii. p. 252.) 

IV. Inhabitants. 

Boeotia was originally inhabited by various bar- 
barous tribes, known by the names of Aones, Ectenes, 
Temraices, and Hyantes, some of whom were pro- 
bably Leleges and others Pelasgians. (Strab. ix. p. 
401 ; Paus. ix. 5 ; Lycophr. 644, 786, 1209.) Men- 
tion is also made of other ancient inhabitants of 
Boeotia, such as Thracians, Gephyraei, and Phiegyae, 
who are spoken of under their respective names. But 
in addition to all these tribes, there were two others, 
of far greater importance, who appear as the rulers 
of Boeotia in the heroic age. These two were the 
Minyae, and the Cadmeans or Cadmeones, — the 
former dwelling at Orchomenus, and the latter at 
Thebes. The history of tliese two tribes is given in 
anotiier part of this work; and accordingly we pass 
over at present the question, whether the Cadmeams 
are to be regarded as a Phoenician colony, according 
to the general testimony of antiquity, or as Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians, as is maintained by many modern 
scholars. [SIinyae; Orchomenus; Thebae.] It 
is only necessary to mention in this place that Orcho- 
mehus was originally the more powerful of the two 
dries, though it was aftenvards obliged to yield to 
the supremacy of Thebes. The descidption pre- 
viously given of the physical peculiarities of Boeotia, 
by which it is seen how completely the country is 
i^yided into two distinct valleys, almost leads one to 
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expect tlie division of the country into two great po- 
litical leagues, with Orchomenus and Thebes as the 
respective heads of each. 

Sixty years after the Trojan war, according to the 
chronology of Thucydides, an important change took 
^place in the population of Boeotia. The Boeotians, 
*an Aeolian people, who had hitherto dwelt in the 
soutliem part of Phthiotis in Thessaly, on the Paga- 
saean golf, and whose chief town was Arne, were ex- 
pelled from their homes by the Thessalians, who are 
said to have come from Tliesprotia.* These expelled 
Boeotians thereupon penetrated southwards, and took 
possession of the land, then called Cadmeis, but to 
which they gave their own name of Boeotia. (Thuc. 
i. 12; comp. Strab. ix. p. 401.) The Minyans and 
Cadrneans were partly driven out of their cities, and 
partly incorporated with the conquering race. A 
difficulty has arisen respecting the time of this 
Boeotian immigration, from the fact that, in men- 
tioning the wars of the Seven chiefs and of their sons 
against Thebes, Homer always calls the inhabitants 
of this city Cadmeones (/^. iv. 385, v. 804, xxiii. 
680); while at the time of the Trojan war the in- 
habitants of the same country are invariably called 
Boeotians in the Iliad, and their chieftains, Peneleus, 
Leitus, Arcesilaus, Prothenor, and Clonius, are con- 
nected, both by genealogy and legends, witli the 
Aeolic Boeotians who came from Thessaly. Accord- 
ing to this it would follow that the migration of the 
Aeolian Boeotians ought to be placed between the 
time of the Epigoni and that of the Trojan war; but 
it is more probable that Thucydides has preserved 
the genuine legend, and that Homer only inserted 
the name of the Boeotians in the great national war 
of the Greeks to gratify the inhabitants of the coun- 
try of his time. But so great was the authority of 
Homer, that in order to reconcile the statement of the 
poet with other accounts, Thucydides added Q.eJ) 
that there was a portion of Aeolian Boeotians settled 
in Boeotia previously, and that to them l>eIoiiged the 
Boeotians who sailed against Troy. 

But at whatever time the Boeotians may have 
settled in the country named after them, it is certain 
that at the commencement of the historical pmod 
all the cities were inhabited by Boeotians, Orchome- 
nus among the number, and that the Minyans and 
other ancient races had almost entirely disappeared. 
The most important of these cities fonned a political 
confederacy under the presidency of Thebes. Orcho- 
menus was the second city in importance after Thebes. 
Of these greater cities, which had smaller towns de- 
pendent upon them, there appear to have been ori- 
ginally fourteen, but their names are variously given 
by different writers. Muller supposes these fourteen 
states to have been Thebes, Orchomenus, Lehadeia, 
Coroneia, Copae, Haliartus, Thespiae, Tanagra, An- 
thedon, Plataeae, Ocaleae, Chaha, Onchestus. and 
Eleutherae. There can be little doubt that the first 
ten w'ere members of the confederacy; but whether 
the last four belonged to it is questionable. Oropus, 
which was afterwards subject to Athens, was pro- 
bably at one time a member of the league. Plataeae 
■withdrew from the confederacy, and placed itself 
under the protection of Athens, as early as b. c. 519. 
The affairs of the confederacy were managed by cer- 
tain magistrates or generals, called Boeotarchs, two 
being elected by Thebes, and one apparently by each 
of the other confederate states. At the time of the 
battle of Helium (b. c. 424) there were eleven Boeo- 
tarchs (Thuc. iv. 91); whence it has been inferred 
that the confederacy at that time consisted of ten 
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cife. There was a religious festival of the league, 
called Pamboeotia, which was held at the temple of 
Athena Itonia, in the neighbourhood of Coroneia. 
(Paus. ix. 34. § 1.) Each of the confederate states 
was independent of the other; but the management 
of the confederacy was virtually in the hands of the 
Thebans, and exercised for their interests. For 
further details respecting tlie constitution of the 
Boeotian League, see Diet, of Ant. art. Boeotarches. 

' The plitical history of Boeotia cannot be sepa- 
rated from that of the separate towns ; and even 
the events relating to the general history of the 
country are so connected with that of Thebes, that 
it is more convenient to relate them under the 
later name. After the battle of Chaeroneia (b. c. 
338), and the destruction of Thebes by Alexander 
three years afterwards (b. c. 335), Boeotia rapidly 
declined, and so low had it sunk under the Eomans, 
that even as early as the time of Strabo, Tanagra and 
Thespiae were the only two places in the country 
which could be called towns; of the other great 
Boeotian cities nothing remained hut rains and their 
names. (Strab. ix. pp. 403, 410.) Both Tanagra 
and Thespiae were free towns under the Bomans. 
(Plin. iv. 7. s. 12.) 

The Boeotians are represented as a dull and 
heavy race, ■with little susceptibility and appreci- 
ation of intellectual pleasures. It was especially 
their lively neighbours the Athenians, who re- 
proached them with this failing, wffiich they desig- 
nated by the name of amicr67}cria. (Hem. de Coron. 
p. 240, de Fao. p. 61.) Their natural dulness was 
generally ascribed to the dampness and thickness of 
their atmosphere (Cic. de Fat 4 ; Her. Ep. ii. 1. 
244), but was probably as much owing to the laige 
quantities of food which they were accustomed to 
take, and which the fertility of their country fiir- 
nished in abundance. Their dulness and sensuality 
gave rise to the proverbs Boiioria 15s and Boic5rtoy 
odsj which was an old national reproach even in the 
time of Pindar. (01 vi. 151.) The Boeotians paid 
more attention to the development of their bodily 
powers than to the cultivation of their minds. 
(“ Omnes Boeoti magis firmitati corporis quam in- 
genii acumini inserviunt,” Corn. Nep. Ale. ii.; Hiod. 
XV. 50.) They therefore did not gain much dis- 
tinction in literature and in art; but at the same 
time they do not deserve the universal condemnation 
which the Athenians passed upon them. In the 
quiet vallies of Mt. Helicon a taste for music and 
poetry was cultivated, which at all times gave the 
lie to the Boidorioy ovs; and Hesiod, Corinna, Pindar, 
and Plutarch, all of whom were natives of Boeotia, 
are sufficient to redeem the people ffom the charge 
of rniivemal dulness. 

V. Towns. 

The following is a list of the Boeotian town.$, of 
each of which an account is given separately. Upon 
the lake Copais and its immediate neighbourhood, 
beginning -with Orchomenus, and turning to the east, 
were Orchomenus; Tegyra; Aspledon; On- 
MONES; Copae; EfvYthrae(?); Acraephia; 
Arne; Mebeon; Onchestus; Haliartus; Oca- 
lea; Tilphossium; Alalcomenab; Coroneia; 
Lebabeia; Mideia. Chaeroneia was situated 
at a little distance from the Copais, west of Orcho- 
menus; and Ci'iiTONE and Hyettus north of the 
lake. 

Along the Euripus from to S. were: Larymna 
and Upper Larymna, at one time belonging to 
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Locris; Phocae; Anthedon; Isus probably at a 
little distance from the coast, south of Anthedon; 
Chalta; Salganeus; Mycalessus at a little 
distance from the coast; Aulis; Ceroas; Delictm; 
and lastly Oropus, which originally belonged to 
Boeotia, but was snbseijuently included in the ter- 
ritory of Attica. 

Along the Corinthian gulf from W. to E., Ghor- 
SEIA upon the frontiers of Phocis ; Thisbe; 'Piphae 
or Siphae; Creusis. Inland between the Corin- 
thian gulf and the cities on the lake Copais, also 
fi-om W. to E,, Hippotae; Ascea; CEEESSUsand 
DoNAGOiir, both S. of Ascra; Thespiae ; EuTiiESis, 
S. of Thespiae; Lbuctra. 

Thebae was situated in the plain between the 
lake Hylica and Mt. Teumessus. Near lake Hylica 
wereHYLE; Trapheia; Peteon and Schoenus. 
BetM^een Thebes and the Euripus Tbumessus; 
G LISAS; Cjstopia and Haema. S. of Thebes, Pot- 
kiae and Theeapnab, 

In the valley of the Asopus, between Mt. Teu- 
messus and Attica from W. toE., Piataeae; Hy- 
SIAE; ErythrAe; Scolus; Sidae; Eteonus or i 
Scarphe; Eleum; Tanagra; Pheeae; Oeno- ! 

PHYTA. . ' ■ J 

(The principal w^orks on Boeotia are the Travels 
of Clarke, Holland, Hobhouse, Dodwell, Gell, Mure, 
and more especially of Leake and Ulrichs; K. OJ 
Muller, Orchommos, Breslau, 1 844, 2nd ed., and 
the article Boeotim in Ersch and Gmberis Erwy- 
voL xi.; Forchhammer, Berlin, 

1837, a work of great value; Kruse, Hellm^ vo\, ii. 
pt. i.: Raoul-Kochette, A'wr la forme, de Vitat 
federatif des Beotiens, in MSm. do V Acad, des 
jnscr.f vol. viii. p, 214, seq.; Kliitz, de Foedere 
Boeotico, Berol. 1821 ; ten Breujel, de Foedere 
Boeotico, Groning. 1834 ; Koppius, his^ 

torimm exMbens historiam rdpublieae Boeoiorum, 
Groning. 1836.) 



COIN OF boeotia. 


BOII, a Celtic people who emigrated from Trans" 
alpine Gaul to Italy in company with tlie Lingones 
(Liv. V. 35) by the pass of tlie Pennine A;Ip 
or the Great St. Bernard. Their original abode 
seems, therefore, to have been near the territcay of 
the Lingones, who were between the upper SaMe 
and the highest parts of the Seim and Marne. 
Those Boii who joined the Plelvetii in their mardi 
to the country of the Santones, had crossed the 
Rhine (B. G. i. 5), and it seems that they came, from 
Germany to join the Helvetii. After the defeat of 
the Helvetii Caesar gave them a territory in the 
countiy of the Aedui {B. G. i. 28, vii. 9), which ter- 
ritory D’Anville supposes to be in the angle between 
the Allier and the Loire. The Boia of Caesar 
(vii. 14) may be the country of tljese Boii; if it is 
not, it is the name of a town unknown to us. Walc- 
kenaer phxcies these Boii in the modem diocese of 
A waJcrre (Autesiodurum), wliich he supposes to be 
part of their original territory that had been occu- 
pied by the Aedui. But this supposition is directly 
contradicted by the narrative of Caesar (R, G. vii. 
9, 10, 11). The town of the Boii w^as Gergovia 
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according to the common texts of Caesar, but the 
name is corrupt, and tlie site is unknown. No con- 
clusion can be derived as to the position of these 
Boii from the passage of Tacitus (Ilist. ii. 61), ex- 
cept that they -were close to the Aedui, which is 
known already. Pliny’s enumeration (iv. 18), under 
Gallia Lugdunensis, of “ intus Hedui federati, Car- 
nuti federati, Boii, Senones, Aulerci,” places the Boii 
between the Carnutes and the Senones, and agrees 
with Walckenaer’s conjecture; but tliis is not the 
position of the B«ii of Caesar. 

The name Boii also occurs in the Antonine Itin. 
on the road from Aquae Augustae or Tarbeilicae 
(^Bax) to Bordeaux. The name is placed 16 Gallic 
leagues or 24 Roman miles from Bordeaux. These 
Boii are represented by the Buies of the Pays de 
Buck, or Bouges, as Waickenaer calls them (Geog. &c. 
vol.i. p. 303). The name Boii in the Itin. ought to 
represent a place, and it is supposed by D’Anville 
that Tete de Buck, on the Basdn (LArcackon, may 
represent it; but he admits that the distance does 
not agree with the Itin. r and besides this, the ITete 
de Buch seems to lie too much out of the road be- 
tween Box and Bordeaux. [G. L.j 

BOII, a pt^ople of Cisalpine Gaul, who migrated 
from Transalpine Gaul, as mentioned above. They 
found the plains N. of the Padus already occupied 
by the Insubres and Genomani, in consequence of 
which they crossed that river, and established them- 
selves between it and the Apennines, in the plains 
previously occupied by the Umbrians. (Liv. v. 35 ; 
Pol, ii. 17; Strab. ir. p. 195.) They are next men- 
tioned as co-operating with the Insubres and Senones 
in the destruction of Melpum, an event which was 
placed by Cornelius Nepos in the same year with the 
captm-e of Veii by Camillus, b, c. 396. (Corn, Nep. 
ay, Plin. iii. 17. s. 21.) According to Appian {CeU. 
1), the Boii took part in the expedition of the Gauls 
into Latium in b. c. 358, when they were defeated 
by the dictator C. Sulpicius ; but Polybius repre- 
sents them as taking up anns against the Romans 
for the hrst time after the defeat and destruction of 
their neighbours the Senones. Alanned at this 
event, they united their forces with th{^e of the 
Etruscans, in b. c. 283, and were defeated together 
with them at the Vadimonian Lake. Notwith- 
standing this disaster, they took up arms again the 
next year, but being a second time defeated, con - 
eluded a treaty with Rome, to which they appear to 
have adhered for 45 years, when the occupation by 
the Romans of the territory that had been prerioiusly 
held by the Senones again alaiuned them for their 
own safety, and led to the great Gallic war of b. c. 
225, in which the Boii and Insubres were supported 
by the Gaesatae from beyond the Alps. (Pol. ii. 20 
— -31.) Though defeat^, together with their allies, 
in a great battle near Telamon in Etruria, and com- 
pelled soon after to a nominal submission, tliey still 
continued hostile to Rome, and at the commencement 
of the Second Punic War (b. c. 218) did not wait 
for the aiTival of Hannibal, bnt attacked and defeated 
the Romans who were founding the new colony of 
Placentia. (Pol. hi. 40 ; Liv. xxi, 25 ; Appian, 
Annil). 5.) The same year they supported Hannibal 
with an auxiliary force at tlie battle of the Trebia; 
and two years afterwards they suddenly attacked the 
consul Postumius as he was marching through their 
territory with a force of 25,000 men, and entirely 
destroyed his whole army. (Pol. iii. 67; Liv. xxhi. 
24.) Again, after the close of tlie Second Punic 
War, the Boii took a prominent part in tlie revolt of 
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th'e Gauls under Hamilcar, and tlie destruction of Maroboduus resided. (Veil. Pat. ii. 109.) The 
Placentia, in b.c. 200 (Liv. xxxL 2, 10), and from meaning of the name is evidentlj “home of the 
this time, during a period of ten years, notwith- Boii,” jSdAeejw, that is, Bohemia. [L. S.] 

standing repeated defeats, they continued to carry on BOIODU'RUM (Boi6Bovpov: Inmtadl)^ a town 
the contest against Borne, sometimes single-handed, or fort in Noricum, opposite to Batava Castra, at the 
but more frequently in alliance with the Insubrians point where the Jm (Aenus) empties itself into the 
and the neighbouring tribes of Ligurians. At length, Danube. (PtoL iii. 13. § 2; Notit. Imp.; Itin. 
in B.c. 191, they ivere completely reduced to sub- Ant p. 249; Eugipp. Vit Sever. 19, 22.) The 
mission by ^ipio Nasica, who put half their popu- name of the place indicates that it was probably 
lation to the sword, and deprived them of nearly half built by the Boii. [L. S.] 

their lands. (Liv. xxxii. 29 — 31, xxxiii. 36, 37, BOIUM (Boidr), a town of Doris, and one of the 
xxxiv. 21, 46, 47, xxxv. 4, 6, 22, xxxvi. 38 — 40.) original towns of the Doric tetrapolis, the ruins of 
In order to secure the territoiy thus acquired, the which are placed by Leake near Marioldtes. (Thuc. 
Romans soon after established there the colony of i. 107; Scymn. Ch. 592; Strab.ix. p. 427; ^ylax, 
Bononia, and a few yeai's later (b.c. 183) those of p. 24; Conon, Karr. 27 ; Plin. iv. 7. s. 13 ; Tzetz, 
Mutina and Parma. The construction in b.c. 187 ad Lycophr. 741; Ptol. iii. 15. § 15; Steph, B. 
of the great military road from Ariminum to Pla- a. «?.; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. pp. 91, 94.) 
centia, afterwards so celebrated as the Via Aemilia, BOLA or BOLAE (BwAa; Eth. BcoAovdy, Bo- 
must have contributed greatly to the same result, lanus), an ancient city of Latium, which is repeatedly 
(Liv. xxxvii. 57, xxxix. 2, 55.) mentioned in the early history of Etmie. Its foun- 

But the conquerors do not appear to have been dation is expressly ascribed by ViigO (Aen. vi. 776) 
contented even with these precautions, and ultimately to the kings of Alba, and its name is found also in 
compelled all the remaining Boians to migrate from the list given by Diodorus of the colonies of that city, 
their country and recross the Alps, where they found (Diod. vii. ap. Emeb. Arm. p. 185.) Hence there 
a refuge with the kindred tribe of the Tauriscans, is no doubt that it was properly a Latin city, though 
and established themselves on the frontiers of Pan- its name does not appear among the list of those that 
nonia, in a portion of the modem Bohemia, which de- composed the league. (Dionys. v. 61.) But it fell 
rives its name from them. Here they dwelt for above at an early period into the hands of the Aequians. 
acentury,butwereultimatelyexterminatedbytheDa- Dionysius describes it as one of the towns taken by 
cians. (Strab, v. p. 213, vii. pp. 304, 313.) Hence Coriolanus, together with Toleria and Labicum (Id. 
both Strabo and PHny speak of them as a people that viii. 18 ; Pint. Cor. 28); and though Livy does not 
had ceased to exist in Italy in their time. (Strab. v. notice its conquest upon that occasion, he speaks of 
p.21 6; Plin. iii. 1 5. s. 20.) It is therefore almost im- it as an Aequian town, when the name next occurs 
possible to determine with any accuracy the confines in history, b. c. 411. In this instance the Bolani 
of the territory which they occupied. Polybius speaks were among the foremost to engage in war, and 
of the Ananes as bordering on them on the W., but ravaged the lands of the neighbouring Labicum, but 
no other author mentions that nation; and Livy re- being unsupported by the rest of the Aequians, they 
peatedly speaks of the Boil as if they were contenni- were defeated, and their town taken, (Liv. iv. 49; 
nous with the Ligurians on their western frontier. Diod. xiiL 42.) It wiis, however, recovered by the 
Nor is the exact line of demarcation betwecsn them Aequians, and a fresh colony established there, but 
and the Senones on the E. better marked, Livy ex- was again taken by the Romans under M. Postumius ; 
pressly speaks of the three colonies of Parma, Mu- and it was on this occasion that the proposal to esta- 
tina, and Bononia as established in the territory of blish a Roman colony there, and portion out its lands 
the Boii, while Aiiminum was certainly in that of among the settlers, gave rise to one of the fiercest 
the Senoiies, But the limit between the two is no- seditions in Roman histoiy. (Liv. iv. 49 — 51.) 
where indicated. Whether the colony was actually sent, does not ap- 

The long protracted resistance of the Boii to the pear; according to Livy, the town was again in the 
Roman arms sufficiently proves that they were a hands of the Aequians in b. c. 389, when they were 
powerfulas well as warlike people; and after so many defeated beneath its walls by Camilltis; but Dio- 
campaigns, and the repeated devastation of their dorus represents it as then occupied by the Latins, 
lands, they were still able to bring not less than and besieged by the Aequians. (Liv. vi. 2 ; Diod. 
50,000 men into the field against Scipio Nasica. xiv. 117.) This is the last mention of the name in 
(Liv. xxxvi. 40.) Cato even reprted that they history (for in Diod. xx. 90, Bola is certainly a mis- 
comprised 112 different tribes (ap. Plin. 1. c.). Nor take or corruption of the text far Bovianum) : it was 
were they by any means destitute of civilization, probably destroyed during these wars, as we find no 
Polybius, indeed, speaks of them (in common with subsequent trace of its existence; and it is enume- 
the other Gauls) as inhabiting only unwalled villages, rated by Pliny among the towns which had in his 
and ignorant of all arts except pasturage and agid- time utterly disappeared (iii. 5. s. 9). The site is 
culture (Pol. ii. 17); but Livy repeatedly alludes to very imcertain: it is commonly placed at a village 
their towns and fortresses (castella), and his account called Poli, situated in the mountains about 8 miles 
of the triumph of Scipio Nasica over them proves N. of Praeneste; but Livy tells us (iv. 49) that its 
that they pssessed a considerable amount of the “ ager” bordered on that of Labicum, and the narra- 
precious metals, and were able t&work both in silver tives of Dionysius and Plutarch above cited seem 
and bronze with tolerable skill, (Liv. xxxvi. 40.) clearly to pint to a situation in the neighbourhood 
A large portion of their territory seems, however, to of Labicum and Pedum. Hence it is much more 
have been still occupied by marshes and forests, probable, as suggested by Ficoroni and Nibby, that 
among which last one called the Litana Silva was it occupied the site of I^gncmo, a village about 5 
the scene of more than one conflict with the Roman miles S. of Palestrina (Praeneste), and 9 SE. of 
armies. (Liv. xxiii. 24, xxxiv. 22; Frontin. StTtPl. ha Cokmna (Labicum). The position is, like that 
i. 6., §4.) [E. H. B.] of most of the other towns in this neighbourhood, 

BOIOHE'MUM, the name of the country in wliich naturally fortified by the rarines that surround it : and 
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its situation between the Aequiaii mountains on the 
one side, and the heights of Mt. Algidns on the other, 
would necessarily render it a military point of iin- 
portance both to Aequians and Latins. (Ficoroni, 
Memorie di LaUco, pp. 62—72; mhj.JHntomi 
.di Roma, vol.i. pp. 291—294.) [E. H. B.] 

BOLAX a town of Triphylia in Elis, 

which surrendered to Philip in the Social War. ps 
site is uncertain; but Leake, judging from similarity 
of name, places it at Volaniza, a village on the left 
bank of the Alpheius, about four miles .above its 
mouth. (Polyb. iv. 77. § 9, 80. § 13; Leake, Morea, 
vol. ii. p. 207.) 

BOLBE. 1. ('H BdA§77 KliJiVti), a lake in Myg- 
donia in Macedonia, at no great distance from the 
sea. (Aesch. Rers. 486; Scylax, p. 27 ; Thuc. i. 
58, iv. 103; Cantaeuz. ii. 25.) The lake empties 
itself into the Strymonic gulf, by means of a river 
flowing through the pass called Aulon or Arethusa. 
(Time. iv. 103.) The name of this river is not 
mentioned by Thucydides, but it is evidently the 
same as the Bechius ('P^xms) of Procopius {de 
Aedif. iv. 4). Among the smaller streams flowing 
into the lake we find mention of the Ammites (’A/i- 
ixirni) and Olynthiacus QOKvvBim6s), (Athen. 
viii. p. 334, e.) The perch of the lake 

was particularly admired by the gastronomic poet 
Archestratus. (Athen. vii. p. 3 1 1 , a.) The lake is 
now called JBesikia. It is about 12 miles in len^h, 
and 6 or 8 in breadth. (Clarke, Travels, vol. ii. 3. 
p. 376; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 170, 
231, 462; Tafel, Thossahnica, 14, seq.) 

2. A town of the same name, situated upon the 
lake (Steph. B. s. v. BdAgat), to which Procopius (dfe 
Aed'^* iv. 4) gives the name of Bolbus (BoAjSds), 
Leake places it on the northern side of the lake, on 
the site of the modern town of Besikia. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol, iii. p. 231.) 

BOLBE'NE (BoAf^W?), a district of Armenia 
klajor, which Ptolemy (v. 13) places to the W. 
Eustatiiius, in his commentary on Dionysius Perie- 
getes (^Geog. Grace. Min. vol. iv. p. 124), in his ac- 
count of the changes made by the Emperor Justi- 
nian in the division of Bomau Armenia, mentions a 
subdivision of Armenia IV. by the name of Balbi- 
tene (BaX^irvivii), which probably represented the 
Bolbene of Ptolemy. (St. Martin, Mem. sur VAr- 
menie, vol. i. p. 24.) [E. B. J.] 

BOLBITTNE (BoA§iTtvi7,Hecataeus,yr.285, ajp. 
Steph. B. s. V. ; Diod. i. 33), was a town of the Delte, 
cn the Bolbitio arm of the Nile [Nilus], It cor- 
responds to the modern JRascMdor Rosetta. (Niebuhr, 
Travels, vol. i. p. 56; Champollion, VEgypte, vol. i. 
p. 24 1 ) From the apparently proverbi^ phrase — 
BoKSirivoy a{>fia — cited by Stephanas of Byzan- 
tium (Z.C.), we may infer that Bolbitine w^as cele- 
brated for its manufactory of chariots. If Bolbitine 
were the modem Rosetta, the Eosetta stone, with its 
triple inscription, must have been originally erected, 
as it was in the last century discovered, there. This 
stone was inscribed and set up in the reign of Pto- 
lemy V., Epiphanes, about b. c. 193, when the town 
of Bolbitine w^as perhaps enlarged or restored by the 
Macedonian king. The inscription, in hieroglyphics, 
in the enchorial character, and in Ginek lett^, be- 
longs to the years of that monarch’s minority. It com- 
memorates the piety and munificence of Ptolemy, his 
remission of fiscal imposts and airears, his victories 
over rebels, and his protection of the lands by dams 
against the encroachments of the Nile. [W. B.D.] 
BO'LEI (gi BoAeoi), the name of a stone struC- 
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ture in the district Hermioiiis, in ArgoKs. Its site 
is uncertain; but Boblaye places it near the village 
otRhurm. (Pans. ii. 36. § 3; Boblaye, Reeherches, 
#0., p. 62 ; comp. Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 290.) 
BOLE'BIUM. [Belerium.] 

BOLINA. [Patrae.] 

BOLINAEUS. [Aciiaia, p. 13, b.] 

BOMI. [Aetolia, p. 63, b.] 

BOMIENSES. [Aetolia, p. 65, a.] 
BO^MIUM, in Britain, mentioned in tlie Itinerary 
as lying between Nedum (Neatli) and Isea Legionum 
(^Caerleon). Probably Emenny. [R. G. L.] 
BONCHNAE (BSjx^ai, Steph. B. s. v.'), a tribe 
of Mesopotamia, adjoining tlie Carrheni, according to 
Stephanus, who cites as his authority Qnadratus, 
between the rivers Euphrates and C>tus. As there 
is no river of the name of Cyrus in this neighbour- 
hood, Bochart in Geogr. Sacr. has suggested for 
Cyrus, Carrha, inferring the existence of a stream of 
that name from Stephanus’s description of the town 
of Carrhae. (Kap^ai ttSXis MeeroTrorafiias, dirb 
Ka/5^a Trorapov iSvpias.) [^-3 

BONCONICA, a town on the left bank of the 
Rhine, placed by the Itineraries between Mogiin- 
tiacum (3fain£) and Borbetoinagus ( Wo7*ms). The 
Antonine Itin. and the Table do not agree exactly 
in the distance of Bonconica from Moguntiacimi and 
Borbetomagus ; but there can be no doubt that Op-- 
penheim represents Bonconica. [G. L.] 

BONNA {Bonn}, a town of the Ubii, on the left 
bank of the Ehine. The sameness of name and 
: the distances in the Itineraries prove the site of 
Bonna to be Bomi without any diffieulty. The An- 
tonine Itinerary arid the Table agree in giving 11 
Gallic leagues as the distance between Bonna and 
Colonia Agrippina ((7d7?i); and as the road along the 
river is pretty straight, it is easy to verify the dis- 
tance. 

Bonna was one of the towns of the Ubii after 
this German people were removed from the east to 
the west side of the Ifliine, under the protection of 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, Drasus, the step-son of 
Augustus, when he was sent into these parts by tlie 
emperor, made a bridge, probably of boats, over tlie 
Rhine at Bonn (b.g. 12, or 11). This seems to be 
the meaning of the passage In Floras (iv. 12; and 
the notes in Duker’s edition). 

I Bonna was an important Roman station. In a. d. 

I 70, some cohorts of Batavi and Canninefates attacked 
i and defeated the Roman commander at Bonna. (Tacit. 

! Hist, iv, 20.) The narrative shows that Bonna was 
i then a fortified place, or at least the Romans had an 
entrenched camp there. It was at this time the 
! winter quarters of the first legion (Tacit. Hist. iv. 

I 25), and it continued to be a military station under 
the empire, as is proved, by numerous inscriptions. 
(Forbiger, Geogr. vol- iii. p. 154.) Bonna, in the 
time of Tacitus, was considered to be in that suli- 
division of Gallia Belgica which the Romans called 
Germania Secunda or Inferior {Hist. i. 55). Tacitus 
mentions (a. d. 70) the first, fifth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth legions as stationed in Germania Inferior; 
and the first, as already observed, he places at Bonna. 
We may infer that Bonna had been taken and plun- 
dered by the Alemanni, and probably other Genn.an 
peoples, from the fact of Julianus, during his go- 
vernment of Gallia, recovering possession of Bonna, 
and repairing the walls, about A, x>. 359. (Ammian. 
Marcell. xviii. 2.) 

Numerous Roman remains have been found alxuit 
Bonn, and there is a collection of antiquities there. 
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The Ara XJbiornin ■was probably near Bonna. [ArA 

XJbiorum.] [(x. L.] 

BONO^NIA (Bovaiyia: Eth. Bononiensis : 
logna)^ an ancient and important city of Cispadane 
Gaul, situated on the river Bhenus, immediately at 
the foot of the Apennines, and on tlie great line of 
road called the Via Aemilia, which led from Ari- 
miimm to Placentia. Its foundation is expressly 
ascribed to the T-nscans, by whom it was named 
Felsen'A; and its origin was connected with Pernsia 
by a local tradition that it was hrst established by 
Aucnus or Ocnns, brother of Aulestes the founder of 
Perusia. Hence it is called by Silks Italicus “ Oeni 
prisca domus.” (Plin. in. 15. s. 20 ; Serv. ad Virg. 
Aen. X. 198; Sil. Ital, vih. 600 ; Miiller, Etruslc^^ 
vol. i. pp. 132, 139, vol. ii. p. 275.) Pliny even calls 
it “ princeps Etruriae;” by which he probably means 
only that it was the chief of the Etruscan cities 
north of the Apennines; and this is confirmed by a 
statement (ap. Serv. 1. c.) that Mantua was one of 
its colonies. It afterwards passed into the hands of 
the Boian Gauls, and is mentioned by Livy, as late 
as B. c. 196, under the name of Felsina; so that it 
appears to have first assumed that of Bononia when 
it became a Boman colony in b, c, 189. (Liv. xxxiii. 
37, xxxvii. 57 ; Veil. Pat. i, 15.) Three thousand co- 
lonists, with Latin rights, were established there, with 
the view of securing the territory newly wrested from 
the Boians : and two years afterwards the consul 0. 
Fiaminius constructed a road from thence across the 
Apennines direct to Arretium, while the opening of 
the Via Aemilia about the same time established its 
communications both with Ariminum and Placentia. 
(Liv, xxxix. 2.) Its psition thus became equally 
advantageous in a military and commerdal point 
view: and it seems to have speedily risen mto a 
flourishing and important town. But its name does 
not again occur in Mstoiy until the priod of the 
Civil Wars; when during the siege of Mutina 
(b. o. 43) it became a pint of importance, and was 
occupied with a strong garrison by M. Antonius, but 
was afterwards seized by BKrtius without resistance. 
It was here that Pansa died of his wounds after the 
battle of Mntina, and here too that, shortly after, 
Octavian at the head of his army met the combined 
forces of Antonius and Lepidus, and arranged the 
terms of the Second Triumvirate. (Cic. ad Earn. 
xi. 13, xii. 5 ; Dion Cass. xlvi. 36, 54 ; Appian, 
B. C. iii. 69; Snet. Aug. 96.) It appears to have 
been under the especial patronage of the Antonian 
family, and the triumvir in consequence settled there 
many of his friends and dependents, on which ac- 
count, in B. o. 32, Octavian exempted it from the 
general requisition to take up arms against Antonius 
and Cleoptra; but after the battle of Actium he 
increased its population with partisans of his own, 
and raised it afresh to the rank of a Colonia. Its 
previous colonial condition had been merged in that 
of a Municipinm by the effect of the Lex Julia. 
(Suet. Aug. 17; Dion Cass. 1. 6; Fest. Epit. v. 
Mtmicipium; Zumpt, de Coloniis, pp. 333, 352.) 
Hence we find Bononia distinguished as a colony 
both by Pliny and Tacitus; and it appears to have 
continued under the Boman Empire an imprtant 
and fiourishing place. In A. d. 53, it suffered se- 
verely from a conflagration, but was restored by the 
munificence of Claudius. (Suet. Ner. 7; Tac. Am* 
XU. 58, Hist. 53, 67, 71 ; Plin. Hi. 15. s. 20; Strab. 
V. p. 216; PtoL iii. 1. §46; Mart. iii. 59.) St. 
Ambrose speaks of it as much decayed in the fourth 
century (^ Ep , 39), but in A. B. 410 it was able suc- 
cessfully to withstand the arms of Alaric (Zosim. 
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vi. 10), and seems to have in a great measure re- 
tained its prosperity after the fall of the Boman 
Empire, so that it is ranked by P. Diaconus in the 
7th century among the wealthy cities (locupleies 
urbes) of the province of Aemilia (Procop. Hi. 11; 
P. Diac. ii. 18): but it was not till a later period 
that it obtained the pre-eminence wdiich it still 
enjoys over all the other cities in this part of Italy. 
The modem city of Bologna contains few remains of 
antiquity, except a few fragments of sculpture and 
some inscriptions preserved in the Museum of the 
University. They have been published by Malvasia 
{Marmora Fehinea, 4to. Bonon. 1690). 

About a mile to the W. of Bononia flowed the river 
Bhenus (^eraa),and it was in a small island formed by 
the waters of this stream that most writers place the 
celebrated interview between Octavian, Antonius, and 
Lepidus, when they agreed on the terms of the Se- 
cond Triumvirate, b. c. 43. But there is much difii- 
culty with regard to the exact spot. Appian, the 
only writer who mentions the name of the river, 
places the interview near Mutina in a small islet of 
the river Lavinius, by which he evidently means the 
stream still called Lavino, which crosses the Aemilian 
Way about 4 m. W. of Bologna^ and joins the Reno 
about 12 miles lower down. Plutarch and Dion 
Cassius, on the contrary, both fix the scene of the 
interview near Bononia, in an island of tiie river 
which flows by that city: thus designating the 
Bhenus, but without mentioning its name. (Appian, 
iv. 2; Pint. Cic. 46, Ant. 19; Dion Cass. xlvi. 54, 
55.) Local writers have fixed upon a spt called la 
Crocetta del Trehbo^ A^xit 2 m. ficom Bologna, m 
the scene of the meeting, but the island formed by 
the Reno at that point (described as half a mile long 
and a tliird of a mile in breadth) seems to be mu(^ 
too large to answer to the description of the spot in 
question. It is contended by some that the Lavino 
formerly joined the Reno much nearer Bologna, and 
at all events it seems certain that the beds of both 
streams are subject to frequent changes, so that it is 
almost impossible to- iden^y with any certainty the 
Island of the Triumvirs. (CaHndri, Hiss^temone 
delV Isola del Triumvirato, Crameris itedg, vol. i. 
p.88.) [E.H.B.] 

BONO'NLA (Bovcovld). 1. {Banostorf') a fort 
built by the Bomans in Pannonia, opposite to Ona- 
grinum on the Danube, in the district occupied by 
the lazyges. It was the station of the fifth cohort 
of the Mb legion, and of a squadron of Dalmatian 
horsemen, (l^tol, ii. 15. § 4; Amm. Marc. xxi. 9, 
xxxi. 1 1 ; Itin. Anton, p. 243 ; Hotit. Imp.) 

2. A town of the lapydes in Illyris Barbara, of 
which ruins are still extant near Bunich. (PtoL H. 
14. § 4, who however places this town also in Pan- 
nonia.) 

3. A town in Upper Moesia, on the Danube, 

generally identified with the town of Bonus near 
Widdin. (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 1 1 ; Itin. Ant. p. 219.) 
It is probably the same place as the Benopia (Bej'o- 
Trla) mentioned byHierocles (p. 655; comp. Procop. 
i>e Aedif, iv. 6. p. 290.) [L. S.] 

BONO'NIA. [Gesoriacum-] 

BONTOBBICE. [Baudobrica.] 

BO^OH (Bod^vi Vona'), a cape and port on the 
coast of Pontus (Annan, p. 417), 90 stadia east of 
Cape Jasonium, The Turks call the port Vona Li~ 
man. “ It is considered the best winter harbour on 
this side of Constantinople, preferable even to that of 
I Sinope, on account of the greater depth of w'ater.” 
(Hamilton, Researches, ^-c., vol. i. p. 269.) [G. L.] 

' BOOSU'BA(Bo<i(roypa). Strabo (xiv. p. 683), in 
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his account of Cyprus, mentions this place along 
with Treta, as following Kurion, and it has been 
identified with Bisur^ on the road from Kurion to 
Paphos. Ptolemy (v. 14) fixes the position of a place 
which he calls tlie “ Ox’s Tail ” (Oup& Bods, in the 
Palat. KAetJes ’'AKpa), quite to the Iffi. of the 
island of Cyprus. In Kiepert’s map Boosura h^ 
this position. Unless there were two places of this 
name, it is impossible to reconcile Strabo and Ptolemy, 
(Engel, Kypros^ vol, i. p. 120.) [E.B. J.] 

BOKA. [Bermius.] 

BORBETOMAGUS( Fbrww), the chief town of the 
Vangiones, who were on the left bank of the Ehine 
south of Mainz. The position of TFbma on the road 
between Mainz bxA Stfosshm'g identifies it with the 
Borbetomagus of the Itineraries. The town was also 
designated, like most cf the capital towns in Gallia, by 
the name of the people, as we see in the enumeration 
of Ammianus (xvi. 2): “ Argentoratum . . , . Ne- 
metas, et Vangionas et Moguntiacum civitat^bar- 
baros possidentes.” The name Wormatia, which was 
in use in the middle ages, according to D’Anville, is 
evidently a corruption of Borbetomagus. fG. L.] 
BORCOVICUS, Home-sieeds, on the Bne of the 
Vallum in Britain, mentioned for the first time in 
the Notitia JDignitatum. [R. G. E.] 

BOREUM, BORTOK (Bdpeiov ikpov). 1. {Ras 
Teymas)^ a promontory on the W. coast of Cyrenaica, 
forming the E. headland of the Greater Sjrtis, and the 
W. boundary of the Cyrenaic Pentapolis, being a little 
SW. of Hesperides or Berenice. (Strab. xvii, p. 836; 
Plin. V.4. ; PtoL iv. 4, § 3 ; Stadmm.pA4t7 ^ where the 
error of 700 for 70 is obvious ; Barth, Wcmd&rmgm, 
&c. p. 365). Adjacent to the promontory was a 
small port ; but there was a much more considerable 
sea-port town of the same name, further S., which 
was inhabited by a great number of Jews, who are 
said to have ascribed their temple in this place to 
Solomon. Justinian converted the temple into a 
Christian church, compelled the Jews to embrace 
Chiistianity, and fortified the place, as an important 
post against the attacks of the barbarians (Jtin. Ant. 
p. 66; Tab. Pent. ; Stadiasm. Lc.; Procop. Jedi/. 

vi. 2). The exact position of this southern Borenm 
is difficult to determine. (Barth, /. c. Sybtbs.) 

2. (i^. Pedro and North Cape), the nori^em 
headland of the island of Taprobane (C%/o») oppo- 
site to the promontory of Cory, in India. (Ptol. 

vii. 4. § 7 : Marc. Heracl. p. 26.) [P. S,] 

BOREUM PROM. (BSpeiov Ptol. ii. 2), 

the most north-western promontory of Ireland, Malin 
Head. [R.G. L.] , 

BORGODI, a tribe of Arabians, on the east of 
the Peninsula. (Pliny, vi. 28. § sk) From their 
neighbourhood to the Catharrei — -doubtless identical 
with the Cadara of Ptolemy (vi, 7), on the Persian 
Gulf, — they must have been situated between Ras 
Anjdr^ndRas Mmsendom. Forster finds the name in 
the modern Codo. (Arabia, rol ii. p. 222.) [G.W,] 
BORFUM. [Boreum.] 

BORMANUM. [Dacia.] 

BORSIPPA (Bopcranra, Steph, B.; Strab. xvi. 
p. 738; Bdparnnros, Joseph, c. Apion. 120: Eth. 
Bopaiinr7}v6s), a town in Babylonia, according to 
Strabo, but according to Stephanus, a city of the 
Chaldaeans. There lias been much doubt as to its 
exact situation, and it has been supposed, from the 
uotice in Stephanus, that it must have b^n in the 
southern part of Babylom’a. It is, however, more 
likely that it was near Babylon, as Berossus states 
iihat Nabonnedus (Belshaiszar) fled thither, on the 
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capture of Babylon by Cyrus. (Joseph, c. Apton. 1 
20 ; Euseb. Praep. Evang. ix.) There can be little 
doubt that the Barsita (Bdpana) of Ptolemy (v. 20. 
§ 6, viii. 20. § 28) represents the same place. Strabo 
(1. c.) states that Borsippa was sacred to Apollo and 
Diana; and tliat it abounded in a species of bat 
(yi}«Tepis), which, when salted, was used for food* 
He mentions also a sect of Chaldaean astronomers 
who were called Borsippeni, probably because they 
resided in that town. According to Jusrin (xii. 13) 
Alexander, on his return from India, when warned 
by the Magi not to enter Babylon, retired to Bor- 
sippa, then a deserted place. 

It has been suspected in modem days that the 
ancient Borsippa is represented by the celebrated 
mound of the Mrs-i-Nimrud, and Mr Rich {Mem. 
m Babylon, p. 73) remarks that the word Sirs has 
no meaning in Arabic (the common language of the 
countiy), while these ruins are called by the natives 
.Rowraa, which resembles the Borsippa of Strabo 
(ibid. p. 7fi). He adds, that the Chaldee word, 
Borsip, from wliich the Greeks took their name, is, 
according to the Talmud, the name of a place in 
Babel, near the Tower. (Rich, 1. c.) On the black 
obelisk found by Mr, Layard at Nimrud, Col. Raw- 
linson reads the name Borsippa, where it is men- 
tioned as one of the cities of Shinar, remarking that 
in his opinion this name is undoubted; as it occurs 
in every notice of Babylon, from the earliest time to 
the latest, being written indifferently, Bartsebah, 
Bartseleh, or B^tsira. (As, Joum. xii, pi 2, pp. 
436-7.) [V.] 

BORY'STHENES (Bopvcreivjjs), BOBU'- 
STHENES (Inscr. ap. Gruter. pp. 297, 453), after- 
wards DANAPRIS {Advanpis: Dnieper, Dnyepr, 
or JDmpr), the chief river of Scythia, according to 
the early writers, or, according to the later nomen- 
clature, of Sarmatia Enropaea, and, next to the later 
(Danube), tlie largest of the rivers flowing into the 
Euxine, was known to the Greeks from a very early 
period, probably about the middle of the seventh 
century b. o. (Eudoc. p. 294; Tzetz. ad Ees. pp. 
24, 25, Gaisi. ; Hermann, Opusc. vol. ii. p. 300; 
XJkert, Geogr. &c. vol. hi. piii. p. 17.) By means 
of the constant intercourse kept up with the Greek 
colonies on the north coast of the Euxine, and through 
the narratives of travellers, it was more familiar to 
the Greeks than even the Ister itself; and Aristotle 
reproaches the Athenians for spending whole days in 
the market place, listening to the wonderful stories 
of voyagers who had returned from the Phasis and 
the Borysthenes (ap. Ath. i. p. 6; comp. Ukert, pp. 
36, 449). Herodotus, who had himself seen it, and 
who regarded it as the greatest and most valuable 
river of the earth (iv. 17, 18, 53) after the Nile, 
describes it as falling into the Pontus (Black Sea) 
in the middle of the coast of Scythia; and, as known 
as far up as the district called Gerkhus, forty days’ 
sail from its mouth (iv. 53: i-especting the difficulty 
which some have found in the number, see Baehr’s 
note; but it should be observed that, as the main 
object of Herodotus is not to describe how far it was 
Tiavigahle, but how far it was hnown, he might be 
supposed to use the word ttAJos in a loose sense, only, 
in C. 71, he distinctly says that the river is navu 
gable, wpoairXwrSs, as far as the Gerrhi). Above 
this its course was unknown; but below Gerrhns it 
flowed from to S. through a country which was 
supposed to be desert, as far as the agricuitural Scy- 
thians, who dwelt along its lower course through a 
distance of ten (or eleven) days’ sail from its month. 
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Near the sea its waters ming^Ied with those of the with Byzantium, at a distance of 3800 stadia from 
Hypanis {Boug\ that is, as the historian properly that dty, and 5000 stadia from the Hellespont; op- 
explains, the two rivers fell into a small lake posite to the mouth is an island ^ith a harbour (Strab. 
(eXos), a term fairly applicable to the land-locked i. p. 63, ii. pp. 71, 107, 125, vii. 289, 306). Pliny 
gulf still called the Lake of Lniepromkoi, just as gives 120 M. P. as the distance between its mouth 
the Sea of Azov also was called a lake. The h^Iand and that of the Tyras (^Dniester), and mentions the 
between the two rivers was called tlie Promontory of lake into which it falls (iv. 12. s. 26; see alx)ve). 
Hippolaiis (TTTTrdAeoj ^fcpr?), and upon it stood the Ptolemy places its mouths, in the plural, in 57*^ 30' 
temple of the Mother of the Gods, and beyond tlie long, and 48® 30' lat. (iii. 5. § 6). He also gives a 
temple, on the banks of the Hypanis, the celebrated list of the towns on its banks (§ 28). Dionysius 
Greek colony of the Borystheneitae [Olbia]. Periegetes (311) states that the river falls into the 
Thotfgh not to be compared with the Nile for the Euxine in front of the promontory of Criu-Metopon, 
benefits it conferred on the people living on its shores, and (542) that the island of*Leuce lay opposite to 
Herodotus regarded the Borysthenes as surpassing, its mouth. [Leuce.] 

in these respects, all other rivers ; for the pastures on In addition to the statements of Herodotus re- 
its banks were most rich and beautiful, and the cul- specting the virtues of the river, the later writers 
tivated land most fertile; its fish were most abundant tell us that its banks were well wooded (Dio Chry- 
and excellent; it was most sweet to drinl% and its sost, 1. c.; Amm. Marc. L ff.); and that it was 
stream was clear, while the neighbouring rivers were remarkable for the blue colour "which it assumed in. 
turbid; and at its mouth there were large salting- the summer, and for the lightness of its w'ater, 
pits, and plenty of great fish for salting. (Comp, which floated on the top of the water of the Hypanis, 
Scymn. Fr. 66, foil., ed. Hudson, 840, foil., Mei- except when the wind was S., and then the Hypanis 
neke; Dio Chiysost. Or. xxxi. p. 75; Eustath. ad was uppermost. (Ath. ii. p. 42; Aristot. 

Lion. Perieg. 311; Plin. ix. 15. s. l7.) The only xxiii. 9; Plin. xxxi. 5. s. 31.) 
tributary which Herodotus mentions is the Panti- The later writers call it by the name of Danapris, 
CAPES, falling into the Borysthenes on its eastern and sometimes confound it with the Ister (Anon. 
side (iv. 54). He considered the Gerrhus as a Pen. Pont. Lux. pp. 148, 150, 151, 166; Gronov. 
branch thrown off by the Borysthenes (iv. 56; Ger- pp. 7, 8, 9, 16, Hudson); indeed they make a con- 
RHUs). The account of Herodotus is, as usual, fusion among all the rivers from the Danube to the 
closely followed by Mela (ii, 1. § 6). Tanais, which proves that their knowledge of the 

As to the sources of the river, Herodotus declares N. shore of the Euxine was inferior to that pos- 
that neither he nor any other Greek knew where they sessed in the classical period. (Ukert, Geogr. vol. 
were; and that the Nile and the Borysthenes were iii. p. 191.) A few minor particulars may be found 
the only rivers whose sources were unknown; and the in the following writers (Marcian. Herac. p. 55; 
sources were still unknown to Strabo (ii. p. 107, vii. Priscian. Perieg. 304, 558; Avien. Lescnpt. Orb. 
p.289). Pliny says that it takes its rise among the 721). Respecting the town of the same name, and 
Neon (iv. 12. s. 26; comp. Solin. 15; Mart, Cap. the people Borystheneitae, see Olbia. [P. S.] 
vi.; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. §40). Ptolemy (iii. 5. BOSARA (BcScrapa), a town of the Sachalitae 
§ 16) assigns to the riv'er two sources; the northern- (Ptol. vi. 7), at tlie south-east of Arabia, near the 
most bdng SW. of M. Budinus, ia 52® long, and 53® Didymi Montes. [See Basa.] Forster finds it in 
lat., by which he evidently means that which is still Masora, a little to the south of Ras-el-Had. (Arabia^ 
regarded as the sourcje of the river, and which lies voL ii. p. 182.) [G, W.] 

among the swamps of the Alansh hills N. of Smo-^ BO'SPORUS CIMME'RIUS (BoorTropos Kig.g.4^ 
lensh : the other branch flows from the lake Ama- pios, Herod, iv. 12, 100; KipfiepiKSs, Strab.; Polyb.: 
docas, which he places in 53® 30' long., and 50® 20' Strait of Yeni Kale)^ the narrow passage connecting 
lat. Some geographers suppose that this branch the Pains Maeotis with the Euxine. The Cimme- 
was the Beresina^ which, being regarded by the rians, to whom it owes its name (Strab. vii. p. 309, 
Greeks as the principal stream, gave its name to the xi. p. 494), are described in the Odyssey (xi. 14) as 
whole river, in the Hellenized form ; but dwelling beyond the ocean-stream, immersed in dark- 

this view can hardly be reconciled with the relative ness, and uriblest by the rays of Helios. This 
positions as laid down by Ptolemy, unless there be an people, belonging partly to legend, and partly to his- 
error in the numbers. toiy, seem to have been the chief occupants of the 

The statement of Herodotus, that the river was Tauric Chersonese (CHmea), and of the territory 
navigable for 40 days' sail from its mouth, is re- between that peninsula and tiie river Tyras (Lmes-> 
peated by Scymnus of Chios and other late writers ter), when the Greeks settled on these coasts in the 
(Scymn. Fr. 70, ed. Hudson, 843, ed. Meineke; 7th century b. c. (Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. 
Anon. Peripl. Pont. p. 8); but Strabo makes its p. 313.) 

navigable course only 600 stadia, or 60 geographical The length of the strait was estimated at 60 
miles (vii, p. 306). The discrepancy may be par- stadia (Polyb. iv. 39), and its breadth varied from 
tially removed by supposing the former statement to SO (Polyb. 1. c.) to 70 stadia. (Strab. p. 310.) 
refer to the whole navigation of the river, which ex- An inscription discovered on a marble column states 
tends from Smolensk to the mouth, with an inter- ‘‘that in the year 1068, Prince Gleb measured the 
ruption caused by a series of thirteen cataracts near sea on the ice, and that the distance from Tmutara- 
Kidach, below Kieff; and the latter to the nnin- ca7>(!ra77ia?«.) to JfiTerfecA was 9,384 fathoms. (Jones, 
terrupted navigation below tliese cataracts; but still Traced, vol. ii, p. 197.) The greater part of the 
the difficulty remains, that the space last mentioned channel is lined with sand-banks, and is shallow, as 
is 260 miles long; nor does it seem likely that He- it was in the days of Polybius, and as it may always 
rodotus was acquainted with the river above the be expected to remain, from the crookedness of the 
cataracts. passage, which prevents the fair rush of the stream 

The mouth of the river is placed by Strabo at the from the N., and favours the accumulation of de- 
N. extremity of the Euxine, on the same meridian posit.. But the soundings deepen as the passage 
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opens into the Euxine. (Journ. Geog.Soe^ voL i 

p. 106.) 

Panticapaeum or Bospoms, the metropolis, a Mi- 
lesian colony, was situated on the W. edge of the 
strait, where the breadth of the channel was about 
8 miles. (Strab. p. 309.) [Panticapaeum.] 
From Panticapaeum the territory extended, on a low 
level line of coast well known to the Athenian mer- 
chants, for a distance of 530 stadia (Strab. ?.<?.), or 
700 stadia (Arrian, Peripl. Mar* to Theo- 
dosia, also a Milesian colony. [[THEOiDOSiA.] 
The difference of distance may be accounted for by 
the lower estimate being probably inland distance ; 
the other, the winding circuit of the coast. Between 
these two ports lay the following towns from N. to 
S.: Dia (Plin. iv. 24; Steph. B. places it on the , 
Phasis s,v. Tyrectaiaf of Ptolemy, iii- 6); Nvm-t 
PHAEUM (N^u^aTov. PtoL /. e,\ Strab. p. 309 j Pliu. 
1. c.; Anon. Peript Mar. Euos.), of which there are 
ruins (Jones, Travels, vol. ii. p. 214) ; AcRA(’'AKpa, 
Strab. xi. p, 494 ; Arm. Per ipl-, Plin. I c . ; Hiero- 
cles); CytAEA or Cytae (Ki5raia, Steph.; KjJtoz, 
Anon. PeripL; Plin. I c.); Cazeca (Kd(e/ca, 
Ai'jrian, Penpl% 280 stadia from Theodosia. To 
the hr. of Panticapaeum lay, at a distance of 20 
stadia (Strab. p. 310), Myrmeoium (MvppiiKiop, 
Strab. ic., p. 494; Mel. ii. 1. § 3; Plin. I. c.), and, at 
double that distance, Pabthenium (HupBeyior^ 
Strab. I c.). Besides the territory alreMy de- 
scribed, the kings of the Bosporus had possessions 
on tlie Asiatic side of the strait. Their cities com- 
mencing with the N. are Cimmeeicum (Ktppepi-. 
kSv, Strab. p. 494), formerly called Gerbeeion 
(P lin. vi. 6 : Temruk f ) ; Pateaeus (HarpaeJs, 
Strab. I 0.) ; Cepi Milesioeum Kti'koi, 

Strab. l.c.\ Anon. Pomp. Mel. i. 19. §5; 

Siemid)j where was the monument of the Queen 
Oomosanja; and Phanagoria (J’mviarahm or 
Tamm). [Phakaqoria.] 

The political limits of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
varied considerably. In its palmiest days the terri- 
tory extended as far N. as the Tanais (Strab. p. 
495), while to the W. it was bounded on the inland 
side by the mountains of Theodosia* This fertile 
but narrow region was the granary of Greece, esp- 
eially of Athens, which drew annually from it a 
supply of 400,000 medimni of com. 

Panticapaeum was the capital of a Greek kingdom 
which eidsted for several centuries. The succession 
of its kings, extending for several centunes before 
and after the birth of Christ, would be very obscure 
were it not for certain passages in Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Lucian, Polyaenus, and Constantine For- 
phyrogeneta, with the coins and inscriptions found 
on the coasts of the Black Sea. 

■ It is only necessary in this place to enumerate 
the series of the kings of the Bosporus, as full in- 
ibrmation is under most of the heads given in the 
JHctiomrg of Biography. The list has been drawn 
up mainly from the article m Ersch and Gruber^s 
Encyclopadie, compared with Eckhel, vol, iii. p. 
306, and Clinton, Fasti Pell vol. ii. App. 13 ; see 
also Mem. de VAcad. des Jmar. yol. vi. p. 549; 
Raoul Rochette, AntigiLites Greegues du Bosphore 
Cimmerien. 

First Dynasty. 

E.C. 

Archaeanactidae - - 502 — 480, 

Sj)artactts (on coins Spartocus) - 480 — 438. 
Seleucus - 431*— 427. 


Satynis 

Leucon 


An Interval of 20 Years. 

B. C. 


II. . 


Satynis IL 
Prytanis 
Eumelus 
Spartacus III. - 


407—393. 

393—353. 

353—348. 

348—310. 

310. 

310—309. 

309—304. 

304—284. 


Here the copies of Diodorus desert us. The following 
names have been made out from Lucian and Polyae- 
nus in the interval between Spartacus III. and 
Mithridates, to whom the last Parysades surren- 
dered his kingdom. 

Leucanor, treacherously murdered. (Lucian, 
Toxar. 50.) 

Eubiegus, bastard brother of Leucanoiv (Lucian, 
Toxar. 51.) 

Saiyrus III. (Polyaenus, viii. 55.) 

Gorgippus. (Polyaenus, 1. c.) 

Spartacus IV. 

Parysades IL, who gave up the crowm to Mthri- 
dates. 

Mithridates VI., king of Pontus. 

Machares, regent of the Bosporus under Ms 
father for 14 years. 


Phama<!e3 IL - 

Asander - 
Scrihonius, usurper 
Polemon I. - - 

Pythodoris - 

I&escuporis L, and his brother Cotys, 

Sauromates I., Ms wife Gepaepiris, contem. with 
Tiberius. 


B.C. 

63—48. 

48—14. 

14—13. 

13—12. 


A.I>. 

38—42. 

42—49. 

49—83. 


Polemon IL - 

Mthridates IL - 

Cotys - - 

Bhescuporis, contem. with Domitian, 

Sauromates II., contem. with Trajan. 

Cotys II., died A. i>. 132. 

Ehaemetalces - - « 132 — 164, 

Eupator - - - 164 

Sauromates III. 

Bhescuporis III. 

Cotys ni., contem. with CaracMla and Severus. 

A.D. 

Mnthemerus - - - 235—239. 

Bhescuporis IV. - .. 235—269. 

Sauromates IV. (V.) - - 276- 

Teiranes reigned 2 or 3 years. 

Thothorses reigned 25 years, cotem. with Dio- 
■■''■cletian. ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Sauromates V. (VI.) - - 302 — 305. 

[Bhadameadis or Ehadampsis] - 311 — 319. 
Sauromates VL (VII) - - 306 — 320. 

Bhescuporis V. - - - 320 — 344. 

Sauromates VII. (VIII.) 

fE B J 1 

BO^SPORUS THBA^CIUS (BJa'Tropor @p<^Ktosz 
Etk. IBocTTrSpios, BoerTropta, HocTropiavos, Bouiropiej- 
pos, Steph. B. ; Adj. Bosporanus, Bosporeus, Bospori- 
cus, Bosporius), the stndt wMch unites the waters 
of the Euxine and the Propontis. 

L The Name. — According to legend, it was here 
that the cow lo made her passage from one continent 
to the other, and hence the name, celebrated alike in 
the fables and the history of (Apllod, 
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a. 1. § 2.) Befoi'e tiiis it had been called Ildpol? 
&p4klos, (Apollod. 1. c.) Afterwards the natives 
gave it the name of Mvcrios Bda-iropos, (Dionys. ap, 
Strah. xii. p. 566.) Finally the epithet Sp^fcm 
came into use. (Strah. I c. ; Herod, iv. 83 ; Eustath, 
ad Dionys. Perieg. 140.) Sometimes rh (rrSpa rod 
Xl6vrov. (Xenoph-; Strah.; Polyb.) So also the ^ 
Latin winters Os Ponticum (Tac. Ann. ii. 64), Os 
Poiiti (Gic. Vei'T. ii. 4, 58), and Ostium Ponti (Cic. 
Tusc. i. 20). Pomponius Mela (i. 19. § 5) calls it j 
“ canalis,’' and divuies it into the strait “fauces” i 
and the mouth “ os.” Its modem name is the 
Channel of Constantinople, in Turkish BogJias. 

II. Physical Features, — The origin of the Thra- 
cian Bosporus has attracted attention from the 
earliest times; among the ancients the commonly 
received opinion was, that the Euxine had been 
originally separated from the Mediterranean, and 
that this channel, as W'ell as that of the Hellespont,, 
had been made by some violent effori of nature, - or 
by the so-called deluge of Deucalion. (Diod, v. 47 ; 
Plin. vi. 1 ; comp. Arist. Meteor olog. i. 14, 24.) 
The geological appearances, which imply volcanic 
action, confirm this current tradition. Clarke {Tro/^ 
vels, vol. ii.) and Androssy ( Voyage a VEmhmclmre 
de la Mer Noire, ou Essai sur le Bosphore) have 
noticed the igneous character of the rocks on either 
side of the channel. Strickland (^Geol. Trans. 
2nd series, vol. v. p. 386), in his paper on the geo- 
logy of this district, states that these pyrogenous 
rocks, consisting of trachyte and trachytic conglome- 
rate, protrude through beds of slate and limestone, 
which, from the fossils they contain, he assigns to 
the Silurian system. The prevailing colour of these 
rocks is greenish, owing to the presence of copper, , 
which gave the name of Cyaneae to the weather- ' 
beaten i-ocks of the Symplegades. (Daubeny, Vol- 
mms, p. 335.) This channel forms, in its windings, 
a chain of seven lakes. According to the law of all 
estuaries, these seven windings are indicated by seven 
promontories, formiug as many con*esponding bays 
on the opposite coast; the projections on the one 
shore being similar to the indentations on the other. 
Seven currents, in different directions, follow the 
windings of the coast. Each has a counter current, 
and the water, driven with violence into the separate 
bays, flows upward in an opposite , direction in the 
other half of the channel. This phenomenon has 
been noticed by Polybius (iv. 43) ; he describes “ the 
current as first striking against the pr(»nontory of 
Hermaeum. From thence it is deflected and forced 
against the opposite side of Asia, and thence in like 
manner back again to that of Europe, at the Hes- 
tiaean promontory, and from thence to Bous, and 
finally to the point of Byzantium. At this pint, a 
small part of the stream enters the Horn or Port, 
while the rest or greater part flows away towards 
Chalcedon.” Rennel {Comp. Geog. vol. ii. p. 404), 
in his discussion upon the harbour current of Con 
stantinople, remarks that it is probable Polybius was 
not altogether accurate in his description of tiie in- 
dented motions of the stream, or where he says that 
the outer current flows toward Chalcedon. The 
stream in a crooked passage is not (as Polybius 
supposes) bandied about fl-om one point to another, 
but is rather thrown off from one bay to the bay on 
the opposite side, by the agency of the intermediate 
point. 

Herodotus (iv. 85) makes the length of the Bos- 
porus to be 120 stadia, hut does not state where it 
begins or ends. Polybius (iv. 39) assigns to it the 
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same length; this seems to liave been the general 
computation, the measurement being made from the 
New Castles to as far as the town of Chalcedon.* 
(Milraan’s Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 5 ; corap. Menippus, 
ap. Steph. B. s. The i*eal length 

appears to be about 1 7 miles. The breadth is va- 
riously estimated by different writers. Strabo (ii. 
p. 125; comp. vii. p.319) seems to say the natrow- 
est part is 4 stadia broad, and Herodotus (L c ) 
makes the width the same at the entrance into the 
Euxine. But Polybius (iv. 43) says the narrowest 
part is about the Hermacan promontory, somewhere 
midway between the tvvo extremities, and computes 
the breadth at not Jess than 5 stadia. Pliny (iv. 
24) says that at the spot where Dareius joined the 
bridge the distance was 500 paces. Chesney {Ex- 
ped. Euphrat. vol. i. p. 326) makes out the width 
at the narrowest point, between Rumili-Bisdr and 
AnadoU-Hisdr, to be about 600 yards. Further 
onwards tlie channel varies in breadth, from 600 or 
700 yards to about 1000 yards, and at the gate of 
the Seraglio it extends as far as 1640 yards. The 
two great continents, though so slightly removed 
from one another, are not, it seems, as Pliny (vL 1) 
states, quite within the range of the human voice, 
nor can the singing of the birds on one coast, nor 
the harking of dogs on the other, be heard. With 
i:egard to the well-known theory of Polybius as to 
the choking up of the Black Sea (Euxeinus), it may 
be observed, that the soundings which have been 
made in this sfrait show a great depth of water. 
{Journ. Geog. Soc. vol. i. p. 107.) 

III. Eistory and Antiquities, — The pressmg for* 
ward by the Hellenic race towards the east about 
twelve centuries before our aera, when regarded as 
an historical event, is called the Expedition of the 
Argonauts to Colchis. According to Humboldt 
{Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 140, Eng, trans.), tiie actual 
reality, which in this narration is clothed in a my- 
thical garb, or mingled with ideal features to which, 
the minds of the narrators gave birth, was the ful- 
filment of a national desire to open the inhospitable 
Euxine. In accordance with this, Hie names of 
many of the places of the two opposite coasts hear 
evidence to their supposed connection with this period 
of Grecian adventure, while the crowd of temples and 
votive altars which were scattered in such lavish 
profusion upon the richly wooded banks of the strait 
displayed the enterprise or the fears of the later 
mariners who ventured on the traces of the Argo-, 
nauts. The Bosporus has been minutely described 
by Dionysius of Byzantium, the author of an drd- 
nKovs Boarv6pov, about A,. D- 190 (Hudson, Geog. 
Minor, vol. iii.), and by P. Gyllius, a French tra- 
veller of the 16th century (Gronovii Thesaurus, 
voLvi. p. 3086), Toumefort {Voyage au Levant, 
Lettre xv.), and Von Hammer {Constantw^pel wnd 
die Bosporus'). 

A. The European Coast. 

1. Aianteion {FundtiMu), an altar erected to 
Ajax, son of Telamon, and the temple of Ptolemaeus 
PhiJadelphus, to whom the Byzantines paid divine 
honours. (Dionys. B.) 

2. Petea Thermastis {BescMktasche or Cradle 
JStone), a rock distinguished for its form ; the road- 
stead near this rock was fonnerly called Pentecoei- 
CON, or Anchorage of the Fifty-oared Ships. Not 
far from this was the Jasoijium, called by the later 
Greeks Diflokion’, of double column, and the laurel 
grove. (Comp. Steph. B. s. v, Ad^prj.) 
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3. Archias {Orfakoi). 

4. Anaplus (Kurutsckesme) or Vicns Mi- 
CHAELicus, from the celebrated church to the arch- 
angel Michael, which Constantine the Great erected 
(Sozomen, H*E, ii. 3), and Justinian renewed with 
so much magnificence. (Procop, Aedif. i. 8.) In 
the 5th century this place was remarkable for the 
Stylites or Pillar Saints. (Cedrenus, p. 340.) 

5. Hestiae (Armudko{), the ^omt of the rocky 

promontory which here shuts in the Bosporus within 
its narrowest breadth, and therefore produces the 
greatest current in the channel {fi4ya Polyb. 

I c,). Here stood the church of S. Theodora, in 
which, under Alexius, the son of Manuel Comnenus, 
the conspiracy against the Protosebast was com- 
menced. (Le Beau, vol. xvi. p. 314.) 

6. Chelae (Bebek), a bay on which was a temple 
to Artemis Dictynna. 

7. Peomontobium; HEEMAEUM(i2i!t?m7i-JB&fdr), 
the promontory at the foot of which Mandrocles built 
the bridge of Dareius, though its site rnnst not be 
looked for in a straight line between BumiU-Hisdr 
and AmdoU-JSisdr, but a little higher up, where 
the sea is more tranquil. On this and on the oppo- 
site side were the old castles which, under the Greek 
empire, were used as state prisons, under the tre- 
mendous name of Lethe, or towers of oblivipn(Gibbon, 
YoLiii. p. 6), and were destroyed and strengthened 
by Mohammed II. before the siege of Constantinople, 

8. PoRTUS Muliebum (BaUaMimn^ Plin. iv. 12 ; 
comp. Steph. B. a. Twoi/cowiJAiy). 

9. Sinus Lasthenbs or Lbosthenes (/Sifew^, 
Steph. B. t <?.). The reading in Pliny (Z. c.) shcmld 
he Leosthenes, instead of Casthenes, ckled by the 
later Byzantines Sosthenes (Niceph. p. 35; comp. 
Epigram by Leont. Schol. AntJwl. Planud, 284), the 
fairest, largest, and most remarkable harbour of the 
whole Bosporus. 

10. Cautes Bacchiae (Jmikoi)^ so called be- 
cause the currents, dancing like Bacchanals, beat 
against the shore. 

11. Pharmacia (Therapia), derived its name 
from the poison which Medea threw upon the coast. 
The euphemism of later ages has converted the 
poison into health. 

12. Claves Ponti (Kefelikoz), the key of the 
Euxine, as here the first view of the open sea is ob- 
tained. 

13. Sinus Profundus (Ba6uKoAiros : Bujuk- 
dsreTi). 

14. SmAS (^Mesaibmm). 

15. SCLETBINAS (Sarigavi), 

16. Sebapeion QRumili-kawdk, Polyb. iv. 39). 
Strabo (vii. p. 319) calls it the temple of the By- 
zantines, and the one on the opposite shore the temple 
of the Chalcedonians. The Genoese castles, whidh 
defended the Strait and levied the toll of the Bospo- i 
rus in the time of the Byzantine empire, were situ- 
ated on the summits of two opposite hills. 

17- Gypopolis (Karibdsehe)j t}ie mass of rock 
which closes the harbour of BujuMiman. (Foetus 
Ephesioeum). 

18. Cyaneae Insulae (KvavSaiy Herod, iv. 85, 
89; Diod. v. 47, xi. 3; Strab. i. p. 21 ; Bern, de 
Fals. Leg. p. 429 ; HSi/jUTrA^yaSes-, Eurip. 3fed. 2, 
1263; IpUg. in Taur. 241; ApoIIod. i 9. § 22; 
nAay/cral, Apoil. Ehod. iv. 860, 939; comp. Plin. 
vi. 12), the islands w^hich lie off the mouth of the 
channel. Strabo (p. 319) correctly describes their 
number and situation; he calls them two little 
isles, one upon the European, and the other on the 
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Asiatic side of the strait, separated from each other 
by 20 stadia.” The more ancient accounts, repre- 
senting them as sometimes separated, and at other 
times joined together, were explained by Tommeforfe, 
who observed that each of them consists of one 
craggy island, but that when the sea is disturbed the 
water covers the lower parts, so as to make the dif- 
ferent pints of either resemble insular rocks. They 
are, in fact, each joined to the mainland by a kind of 
isthmus, and appear as islands when this is inun- 
dated, which always happns in stormy weather. 
Upn the one on the European side are the remains 
of the altar dedicated by the Romans to Apllo. 
(Clarke, Travels, vol.ii. p. 431.) 

B. The Asiatic Coast. 

1. Ancykaeum Prom. {Jum-hurun), 

2. CoRACiUM Peom. (FiUhurun). 

3. Panteichion or IJancipium. 

4. Estiab (Plin. v. 43). 

5. Hieron {Amdoli-kawdld), the “sacred open- 
ing ” at which Jason is said to have offei*ed sacrifice 
to the twelve gods. (Polyb. iv. 43.) liere was the 
temple of Zeus Urius (Aiiian, Peripl. ad fin.), or 
temple of the Chalcedonians. (Strab. p. 319.) It 
has been suppsed that it was from this temple that 
Dareius surveyed the Euxine. (Herod, iv. 85.) But 
as it is not easy to reconcile Herodotus’s statement 
with the common notion of the situation of the 
temple, it may be inferred that this took place some- 
where at tire mouth of the strait, as, from its p- 

[ culiar sanctity, the whole district went under this 
I general title. This spt, as the place for levying 
j duties on the vessels sailing in and out of the Euxine, 

I was wrested from the Byzantines by Pnisias, who 
carried away all the materials. On making peace, 
he was obliged to restore them. (Polyb. iv. 50 — 52.) 
Near this place, on a part of the sL)re which Pro- 
copius {Aedif. i. 9) calls Mochadium, Justinian 
dedicated a church to the archangel Michael ; the 
guardianship of the strait being consigned to the 
leader of the host of heaven. 

6. Aegyeonium Prom., with a Nosocomium or 
hospital built by Justinian. (Procop. 1. <?.) 

7. The Couch {kKivti) of Heracles (Juseka 
Tagh)yCir mountain of Joshua, because, according to 
Moslem belief, Joshua is buried here. — Gianfs 
Momiam. 

8. Sinus Amycus (Begkos), with the spt named 
Ad<pvri Maivofi4vTD, from the laurel which caused 
insanity in those that wore the branches. Situated 
80 staia from Byzantium, and 40 from the temple 
of Zeus Urius (Arrian, Peripl.), formerly famous for 
the sword-fish, which have now disappeamd from 
the Bosporus. 

9. Nicopolis (Plin. v. 43 ; comp. Steph. B. s. v.), 

^ 10. Echaea Trepi^poov, or “ stream-girt ” (jfiTaw- 

dUi). , 

11. pROTos and Deuteros Discus ('Po/foverest 
'^AKpai ; Kulle-bagdschessi), or bluffs against which 
the waters beat. At this part of the coast, called 
by Procopius (Aedif. I 8) Bp6xoi, or, in earlier 
times, Upoox^ot, from its jutting out, Justinian 
built the church to the archangel Michael which 
faced the one on the Europan coast. 

12. Chbysofolis. [Ghrysofolis.] [E.B. J.] 
BOSTRA (ra Bderrpa, 7} Bdarpa: O.T. Bozrah, 

proprly Botzeah; LXX.Bo<rop: Etk.Bofrrpnvas, 
Botrrpaios, Steph. B. : Bmrali,Boszrah, Boizra^ Ru,), 
a city of Arabia, in an oasis of the SjTian Desert, a 
little more than P S. of Damascus. It lay in the 
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S. part offhe district of Auranitis, the modem Haxyth 
ran, of which it was the capital in the middle ages 
(Abulfeda), and is still one of its chief cities. 

Respecting its earliest history, doubts have been 
thrown upon the identity of the Bozrah of the 0. T. 

^ with the Bostra of writers under the Roman empire, 
chiefly on the ground that the former was a principal 
city of the Edomites, whose territory, it is urged, 
lay too far S. to include the site of Bostra {Gm, 
xxxvi. 33; Is, xxxiv, 6, Ixiii. 1 ; Jer. xlix. 13, 22; 
Amos, i. 12), while, in one passage (Jer. xlviii. 24), 
a Bozrah of the Moabites is mentioned ; and hence, 
by a well-known expedient of hasty criticism, it has 
been inferred that there were two Bozrahs, the one 
belonging to Edom, and the other to Moab; the latter 
corresponding to Bostra in Auranitis, and the former 
occupying the site of the modem Bmseyra, in the 
mountains of Idumea. But, as the notices of Boz- 
rah in the 0. T. have all the appearance of referring 
to some one well-known place, and as the extent of 
the territories of the border peoples varied greatly at 
different times, it is at least equally probable that 
the possessions of Edom extended as far as Bostra, 
and that, from being on the frontier of the Moabites, 
it had been taken by the latter when Jeremiah wrote. 
The notice of Bossora (B6(rcropa) in the first book of 
Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 26) confirms this view. (Cal- 
met, ad Jer. xllx. 13; Von Ranmer, Paldst. p. 165, 
and in Berghaus’s 1830, p. 564; Winer, 

BUI. Redlworterhuch, s. v. ; Kitto, Piet. Bibl. n. on 
Jer. xlix. 13.) 

Cicero mentions an independent chieftain of Bostra 
(Bostrenum: ad Q. F. ii. 12). The city was beau- 
tified by Trajan, who made it the capital of the Ro- 
man province of Arabia, an event commemorated by 
the inscription NEA TPAIANH BOCTPA on its 
coins, and also by a local era, which dated from a. d. ; 
105. (Citron. Pasch. p.263, ed. Paris, p. 472, ed. j 
Bonn; Eckhel, Boctr. Num. Vet. voL iii. p. 600, et 
seq.: John Malala erroneously ascribes its elevatiou 
to Augustus, instead of Trajan, Chron. ix. p. 233, 
ed. Bonn.) Under Alexander !^vems it was made 
a colony, and its coins bear the epigraph nova 
TRAJANA ALEXANDRIANA COL. BOSTRA. (Da- 
masc. ap.Pkot Cod. 272; Eckhel, l.e.') The em- 
peror Philip, who was a native of the city, conferred 
upon it the title of Metropolis. (Amm. Marc, xiv, 

8 ; Eckhel, p. 502 ) It is described at this period 
as a great, populous, and well fortified city (Amm. 
Marc. 1. c.), lying 24 M, P. north-east of Adraa 
(Edrei), and four days’ journey S. of Damascus. 
(Euseb. Onom.* Hierocl.; Not. Imp. Or.') Ptolemy 
mentions it, among the cities of Arabia Petraea, with 
the surname of Aeyicor, in allusion to the Legio III. 
CyrenaTca, whose head-quarters were fixed here by 
Trajan. It is one of his points of recorded astrono- 
mical observation, having 14| hours in its longest 
day and being distant about two-thirds of an hour 
E. of Alexani^a. (Ptol. v. 17. § 7, viii. 20. § 21.) 

Ecclesiastically, it was a place of considerable im- 
portance; being the seat, first of a bishopric, and 
afterwards of an archbishopric, ruling over twenty 
bishoprics, and forming apparently the head-quarters 
of the Nestorians. (Act. Cowdl. Nie. EpJies. Chat- 
ced. ^e.) 

Its coins range from the Antonines to Caracalla. 
Several of them bear emblems referring to the wor- 
slup of the Syrian Dionysus, under the name of Du- 
sares, a fact of importance in connection with the 
reference to the vineyards of Bozrah in the magnifi- 
cent prophecy of Isaiah (Ixiii. 1 — 3). Some scholars 
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even derive its name irom its vineyards. The verbal 
root hotzar signifies to cut off, and hence, on the one 
hand, to gather the vintage, and, on the other hand, 
ia make inaccessible^ and hence some make Botzrah 
a place of vineyards, others a/n inaccessible fortress. 
(Eckhel, p. 502 ; Gesenins, Lesdeon, s. v.) 

The important ruins of the city are described hy 
Burckhardt (Travels, p. 226) and Robinson (Bihl. 
Researches, vol. iii. p. 125). The desolation of this 
great city, which, at the time of its capture hy the 
Arabs, was called “ the market-place of Syria, Irak, 
and the Hejaz,” furnishes a striking commentary on 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (xlix. 13). [P. S.] 

BOSTRE'NUS (Boarprivosi Nahr elAuhj), the 
graceful " river upon whose waters Sidon was 
situated. (Dionys. Per. 913.) The stream rises 
in Mount Lebanon, NE. of Beir-el-Kamr and Bted- 
dm, from fountains an hour and a half beyond the 
village of EIBdruh ; it is at first a wild torrent, 
and its course nearly south-west. (Burkhardt, 
Syria, p. 206; Robinson, Travels, vol. iii. p. 429; 
Chesney, Exped. Euphrat voL i. p. 467.) [E. B. J.] 
BOTERDUM, a place near Biibilis, in Hispania 
: Tarraconensis, only mentioned by Martial (xii. 18. 
10 — — 12 ): — - 

Hie pigri colimus labore dulci 
Boterdum Plateamque: Celtiberis 
Haec sunt nomina crassiora terris ” [P. S.] 
BOTIAEIUM (Bordeiov, Steph. a. v. : Eth. Bo-- 
riaevs), a city of Phrygia, on a lake Attaea, which 
produces salt. As the lake is in Phrygia, and a salt 
lake, it is possible that this Attaea may be Strabo’s 
Tattaea. [G. L.] 

BOTBYS (Bdr/jus; Botrys, Botms, PewZ. Tab.: 
Boarph, Theophan. Chronogr. p. 193: Eth. 
BorpvTjvSs, Steph. B.; Hierocles; Pirn, v. 20; 
Pomp. Mela i. 12. § 3: Bdtrun), a town of Phoe- 
nicia, upon the coast, 12 M.P. north of Byblus 
(Tab. Pent.), and a fortress of the robber tribes of 
Mt. Libanns (Strab. xvi. p. 755), which was, ac- 
cording to the historian Menander, as quoted by 
Josephus (Antiq. viii. 3. § 2), founded by Ithobal, 
king of Tyre. It was taken with other cities by 
Antiochns the Great in his Phoenician campaign, 
(Polyb. V. 68.) Bdtrun is a small town, with a port 
and 300 or 400 houses, chiefly belonging to Ma- 
ronites, with a few which are occupied by Greeks 
and Turks. (Chesney, Evped. EuphroA. vol. i. 
p.454.) [E.B. J.] 

BOTTIAEA. [Macedonia.] 

BOVIA'ISnJM (Botai'Jj', or Boviavov: Eth. Bo- 
vianensis : Bqjano), a city of Samnium, situated in 
the very heart of that country, close to the sources 
of the river Tifemus, and surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountains. We learn from Livy (ix. 31) that 
it was the capital of the tidhe of the Pentri, and a 
very wealthy and poweifnl city. Hence it plays no 
unimportant part during the wars of the Romans 
with the Samnites, especially the second, during 
which the scene of the contest lay principally in the 
country of the Pentrians. It was first besieged, but 
without success, by the Roman consuls M. Poetelius 
and C. Snlpidus in b. c. 314 ; but three years after- 
wards was taken by C. Junius Bubulcus, when a 
greater booty fell into the hands of the victors than 
from any other Samnite city. (Liv. ix. 28, 31.) The 
Romans, however, did not retain possession of it : and 
though it was again taken by their armies in b. c. 
305, they appear to have evacuated it shortly after- 
wards : as at the commencement of the Third Sam- 
nite War, b.o. 298, it was a third time taken by 
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the consul Cn. Fulvius. (Liv.ix. 44, x. 12; Niebxihrj 
vol. iii. pp. 242, 243.) In the Second Funic War it 
was more than once made the head-quarters of a 
Roman army, as a point of importanoe in a military 
view (Liv. xxv. 13), and during the great Social 
War it again assumed a position of the highest mnh, 
* being made for a time, after the fall of Corfiniurn, 
the capital of the confederates and the seat of their 
general council, (Appian, (7. i. 51.) It was, 
however, taken by Sulla by a sudden assault; but 
fell again into the hands of the Marsic general Pom- 
paedius Silo, before the close of the war, and was the 
scene of liis latest triumph. (App. c.; Jul. Obseq. 
116.) In the devastation of Samnium which fol- 
lowed, Bovianum fully shared, and Strabo speaks of 
it as ill his day almost entirely depopulated (v.p.250). 
We learn, however, that a military colony was esta- 
blished there by Caesar, and Pliny even speaks of 
two colonies of the name: ‘‘Colonia Bovianum vetus 
et alterum cognomine TJndecumanorum.” The latter 
was probably that established by Caesar: the epoch 
of tne former is uncertain, but it appears from its 
name to have occupied the site of the ancient Sam- 
nite city. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Lib. Colon, p. 231 ; 
Zumpt de Cohn, pp. 256, 305.) No subsequent 
author notices this distinction : but the continued 
existence of Bovianum under the Roman Empire as a 
municipal town, apparently of some consideration, 
with its senate (Ordo Bovianensium) and other local 
magistrates, is attested by inscriptions as well as by 
Ptolemy and the Itineraries. (Ptol. iii. I. §67 ; 
Itin. Ant. p. 102 ; Tab- Pent.; Inscrr.ap Bomanelli, 
vol. i. pp. 442, 443.) 

The Roman city of Bovianum, which appears to 
have been situated in the plain or low grounds on 
the banks of the Tifemus, was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in the 9th century: its 
site is now covered with marshy alluvial soil, in 
which ancient remains have been discovered. The 
modem city of Bojano occupies a rocky hill, one of 
the last off-shoots of the lofty mountain mass called ^ 
Mrnite Matesoy \vhich completely overshadows it on 
the S. W.: and it is probable that this was the site 
of the ancient Samnite city. Some portions of its 
ancient walls, constructed of polygonal blocks in a 
very massive style, are still visible. (Romanelli, 
vol. il p. 441 ; Craven’s Almzzij vol. ii. p. 160,) 
Mommsen, however, the latest author who has in- 
vestigated tne topography of these regions, regards 
the modem Bojano as the site only of Bovianum 
XJndecumanorum,” and would tranker the anment 
Samnite city Bovianum Vetus ” to a place called 
Bh^ahhofhdante near Agnone, about 20 miles to the 
N., where there certainly appear to be the remains 
of an ancient city. (Mommsen, Ifnter Ital. Bmlecte, 
p. 171 — 173.) The expression of Silius Italicus 
{BoviaQiia Imtra, viii. 566) is strilongly descriptive 
of the scenery in the neighbourhood Bojano : the 
‘riiarrow glens and impenetrable thickets” of the 
(Craven, Z.O.). [E. H.B.] 

BOVILLAE (Bo’/AAtti: Bih. 'BoXKkav6s, Bovil- 
lanus), an ancient city of Latium, situated on the 
Appian Way about 12 miles from Rome. It is one 
of the towns whose foundation is expressly assigned 
to a colony from Alba Longa {Orig. Geniis Mom. 
17; Corap. Diod. vii. Etiseb. Arm. p. 185); and 
the inhabitants appear indeed to have , claimed' a 
.special relation with that city, whence we find them 
as.suming in inscriptions, of Imperial date, the titles 
“Albam Longani Bovilleiiscs ” (Orell. Inscr, 119, 
2252). After tlie fall of xilba, Boviliae became an 
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independent city, and was one of the thirty which in 
B.c. 493 composed the Latin League. (Dionys. v.. 
61, where we should certainly read BotAAavwp-, and. 
not BcuKavuv. Niebuhr, in his discussion of this 
important passage, has accidentally omitted the 
name.) Hence we find it long afterwards noticed 
as partaldng in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount. 
(Cic. pro Plane. 9.) It is mentioned both by Diony- 
sius and Plutarch among the cities taken by the 
Volscians under Cdriolanus (Dionys. viii. 20: Pint. 
(Tor. 29, where we should read BotkXca for BdAAat); 
the former calls it at this time one of the most con- 
siderable cities of Latium, but its name is not again 
mentioned during the wars of Rome with the Vol- 
scians. Florus indeed speaks of the Romams as hav- 
ing celebrated a triumph over Boviliae (1. 11. § 6), 
but this is probably a mistake, or a rhetorical inac- 
curacy. Like many other Latin towms it seems to 
have fallen into decay in the later ages of the 
Republic, and though Sulla established a mili- 
tary colony there (Lib. Colon, p. 231), Cicero 
speaks of it in his time as a poor decayed place, 
though still retaining its municipal privileges. (Pro 
Plane. %.y 

It was on the Appian Way, close to Boviliae, 
that Clodius was' killed by Mlo, whence Cicero 
alludes to that event by the phrase of “ pugna Bovil- 
lana” (Appian. B.C. ii. 21; Cic. ad Att. v. 13); 
and it was here that the body of Augustus rested on 
its way to Rome, and where it was met by the 
funeml convoy of Roman knights who conducted it 
from thence to the city, (Suet. Aug. 100.) The 
Julian family appears to have had previous to this 
some peculiar sacred rites or privileges at Boviliae, 
probably owing to their Alban origin: and after this 
event, Tiberius erected there a chapel or “sacrarium ” 
of the Julia gens; and instituted Circensian games in 
its honour, which continued to be celebrated for some 
time. (Tac. Ann. ii. 41, xv. 23.) Owing to the 
favours thus bestowed on it, as w’-ell as to its favour- 
able situation close to the Appian Way, and at so 
short a distance from Rome (whence it is called 
“ suburbanae Boviliae ” by Propertius and Ovid), it 
appears to have recovered from its declining con- 
dition, and became under the Roman empire a tole- 
rably flourishing municipal town. (Propert. iv. 1. 
33; Ovid. Fast iii. 667; Martial, ii. 6. 15; Tac. 
Histvf. 2, 46; Orell. Jnscr. 2625, 3701.) The 
name (corruptly written ‘ Bobellas’) is found for the 
last time in the Tabula: the period of its destruction 
is unknown, but it appears to have completely ceased 
to exist in the middle ages, so that its very site w'as 
forgotten. Holstenius placed it at a spot called the 
Osteria delle Fratocchie, rather too near Rome: the 
actual town, as proved by the ruins lately discovered, 
lay a short distance to the right of the Appian Way, 
and a cross road or diverticulum, wdiich led to it, 
branched off from the high road at the 12th mile- 
stone. The station given in the Tabuki must have 
been at this point, and it is therefore clear that the 
distance should be xii. instead of x. Recent exca- 
vations have brought to light the remains of the 
Circus, in wdiich the games noticed by Tacitus were 
celebrated, and which are in unusually good prescr\*a- 
tion: also those of a small theatre and the ruins of 
an edifice, supposed with much plausibility to be the 
sanctuary of the Julian gens, A curious altar of 
very ancient style, with the inscription ^ Veciiovex 
Patrei Gentiles Juliei,’ confirms the fact of the early 
connexion of this gens with Borillae. (Nibby, Din- 
tomi di Rovia, vol. I pp. 302 — 312 : Gells Top. of 
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^ome, pp- 123 — 125; Orel!. /user. 1287; Klanseiij 
Aeneas imd die Penate% vol. ii. p* 1083. [E. H. B.] 

, BOVINDA (BovoviVSa, Ptol. il 2 § 8), a river in 
Ireland, the Boyne. [R. G. L.] 

BO'VIUM, a place in Britain, ten miles, accord- 
ing to the Itinerary, from Deva (Chester)^ in the 
direction of Uroconium (^Uroxeter)^ and placed, by 
modem inquirers, at Bangor , Aldfordy Bmdytiry^ 
Stretton^ and other unsatisfactory localities south of 
Chester, In order to increase the claims of Bangor 
the V has been changed into w, and Bonium suggested. 
(Horseley, Britannia Ronmna^ iii. 2.) [R. G. L.] 

BOXIJM, a place in Gallia, on the road between 
Aquae Nisineii (Bourbon VAnci}^ and Angustodu- 
imm (Autun')^ according to the Table. D’Anville 
supposes that it may be Bvssi^e^ the distance of 
which from Autun agrees pretty well with the dis- 
tance 8 in the Table from Boxmn to Augustodii- 
nnm. [G. L.] 

BOZRAH. [Bostra.] 

BRABONIAOUM, mentioned only in the Notitia, 
and probably but another foim for Bremetonacae 
( Omrhorcmgli). [R. G. L.] 

BRA'GARA AUGUSTA (BpatKup Avyovara, 
PtoL ii. 6. § 39 ; Augusta Bracaria, Geog. Rav. 
iv. 43 ; Bragay Ru,), a city in the NW. of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, the capital of the Callaici 
Bracnrii, who dwelt between the rivers Durius and 
Minins, and the seat of a conventns juridicus. It 
stood at the meeting of four roads, some distance 
from the sea, and not far from the left bank of the 
river Naebis (Cavado'). Among its ruins are the 
remains of an aqueduct and amphitheatre. (Plin. 
iv. 20. S.34; Itin. Ant. 422, 423, 427, 

429 ; Auson. de Nob. Urh. 8, guaegm sinu pelagi 
jactat se Bracara dives; Morales, Ant. pp. 102, 
103; Mihano, Biccion. vol. ii. p. 136.) [P. S.] 

BPwVOABI, BRACA'Rir. [Gallaecia.] 
BRA'CCIUM. The following imscription found 
at Brughj near Ashrigg, has suggested the word 
BrmMwm^ as the name Brug\ in its Roman form. 
IMP, CAES. L. SEPTIMIO 
PIO. PEKTINACI. AVGV. . 

IMP. CAESARI. M. AURELIO. A. . . , 

PIO. FELICI. AVeVSTO. . . 


BKACCHIO. CAEMBNTICmi. 

VI. NERVIORUM. SVB. CVRA. L. A. 

SENECION. AMPLISSIMI. 

OPEBI. L. VI. SPIUS. PBAB. 

. . LEGIO. [R. G. Ii.] 

BRAOHMATJES (^pa%yhf^s^ Steph. B.: in 
other writers generally in the genitive, rh ^Bvos 
rb BpaxP-dvav : also Bpaxpai^ 

Steph. B-), the Brahmins, or priestly caste of the 
Hindoos, called by the Greeks oro^icrrai, and, from 
tlieir liabit of practising bodily asceticism in a state 
of nudity, TuprocrotpicrTaL In the expedition of 
Alexander, their peculiar sentiments and practices 
and position among the natives excited the con- 
queror’s attention, and led to inquiries, the results 
of which aire preserved in the fragments of the con- 
temporary historians, and in the compilations of later 
writers. The particulars of these accounts, agreeing as 
they do, to a great extent, with the better information 
gained through our own intercourse with India, it is 
superfluous to insert here; the reader who wishes to 
compare them with modern knowledge must care- 
fully consult the original authorities. It should be 
observed that Alexander’s intercourse with them 
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was not entirely peaceful; for they are found inciting 
the natives to resist the invader, and suffering 
severely in consequence. (Aristob. Fr. 34. p. 105, 
ed. Didot; ap. Strab, xv. p. 714; Onesicrit. Fr. 10, 
p. 50, ed. Didot, ap. Strab. xv, p. 715, and Plut. 
Alex. 65, Fr. 33, p. 57, ap. Lucian, de Mort 
Feregr, 25 ; Nearch. Fr. 7, p. 60, ap. Strab. xv. 
p. 716, Fr. 11, p. 61, ap. Arrian. Ind. 11, Fr. 37, 
p. 71, ap. Arrian. Anab. vii, 3. § 8; Cleitarch. Fr. 
22. a, p. 83, ap. Diog. Laert. Prooem. § 6 ; Diod. xvii. 
102 — 107; Sti-ab. xv, pp. 712, foil ; Arrian. Anah. 
vi. 7. § 4, vi. 16. § 5 ; Lucian. Fugit. 6; Pint, Alex. 
69; Aelian, V. E. ii. 41; Curt. viii. 9. §. 31; Cic. 
Tusc. V. 25; Plin. vi. 21 ; vii. 2 ; Apul. Flor. vol. ii. 
p. 130, Bip.; Suid. s.v.; Schneider, Annot ad 
Aristot. de Animal, vol. ii. p. 475 ; Bohlen, A It. Ind. 
vol. i. pp. 279, 287, 319, vol. ii. p. 181; Creuzer, 
/%m&oZ2^,voLi,p.482 ; Droysen, AZea7.p.503; Lassen, 
de. Nominihus guibus a veteris appellanturlndormi 
pJiilosophi, in the Khdn. Mus. 2nd series, vol. i. 
p, 171, for 1832. See also India.) In several of 
the passages now cited, the Brachmans are spoken 
of as a distinct tribe, having their own cities; and 
various geographical positions are assigned to them. 
This natural result of imperfect information assumes 
a definite form in Diodorus (xvii. 102, 103), who 
mentions Harmatelia (^App.ari\Ma) as the last city 
of the Brachmans on the Indus, and in Ptolemy 
(vii. 1. § 74), who places the Bpaxpavai pdyot at 
the foot of a mountain called Bettigo (BTyrnyd), 

I and says that they extend as far as the Batae, and 
i have a city named Brachma (Bpdxp.T)'). [P. S.] 
BRACHO'DES (Bpax^STis &Kpa, Ptol. iv. 3. 
§ 10), a promontory on the E. coast of Byzacium, in 
H. Africa, forming the N. headland of the Lesser 
Syrtis. It is called Ammonis (&Kpa "*Ap.p(avos 
BoKlBcavos) by Strabo, who mentions the tunny- 
fisheries off it (xvii. p. 834). It was called Caput 
Vada (KaTToi/TgaSa) in the time of Justinian, who 
built upon it a town of the same name, in memory 
of the landing of Belisarius in the Vandalie War 
(Procop. Aed. vi. 6); and it still retains tlie name 
Kapoudia, with the iTiins of the city. (Shaw, 
Travels, p. 101; Barth, Wanderungm, pp. 176, 
190.) [P. S.] 

BRADANUS, a river of Lucania, the name of 
which is found only in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
(p. 104), hut which is undoubtedly the same still 
called the Bradano^ a considerable river, whicli rises 
in the mountains near Venusia, and flows into the 
gulf of Tarentum, immediately to the N. of Meta- 
pontum. It appears to have formed in ancient times 
tlie boundary between Lucania and Apulia or Cala- 
bria, as it still does between the provinces of Basili- 
cata and Terra dBtranto. Appian (B, C. v. 93) 
speaks of a river of the same name (rdrapos 
yvpLos), near Metapontum., which can hardly he any 
other than the Bradano: hence it would appear 
that near its mouth it was known by the name of 
that city, although in the upper pait of its course 
it was tenned the Bradanus. [E. H. B.] 

BRA'NCHIDAE (BpdyxiBaC). '‘After Posei- 
deion, the promontory in the territory of the Milesians, 
is the oracle of Apollo Didymeus at Branchidae, about 
18 stadia the ascent (from the sea).” (Strab. p. 634.) 
The remains of the temple are visible to one who 
sails along the coast. (Hamilton, Mesearches, ^c,, 
vol. ii. p. 29.) Pliny (v. 29) places it 180 stadia 
from Miletus, and 20 from the sea. It was in the 
Milesian territory, and above the harbour Panormus. 
(Herod, i. 157.) The name of the site of the temple 
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was Didyma or Didymi (A(5i/jua, Stepjh. s. v.; Herod, 
vi. 19), as we might also infer from the name of 
Apllo Didymens; but the place was also called 
Branchidae, which was the name of a body of priests 
who had the care of the temple. Croesus, king of 
Lydia (Herod- i. 46, 92), consulted the oracle, and 
made rich presents to the temple. The god of Bran- 
chidae was consulted by all the lonians and Aeolians; 
and Hecos, king of Egypt, after he had taken Ca- 
dy tis (Herod, ii. 159), sent to the god the armour in 
which he had been victorious. We may infer that 
the fame of this god had been carried to Egypt by 
the Milesians, at least as early as the time of Hecos. 
After the revolt of Miletus, and its capture by the 
Persians (b.c. 494) in the time of the first Darius, 
the sacred place at Didyma, that is the sacred place 
of Apollo Didymens, both the temple and the oracular 
shrine were robbed and burnt by the Persians. If 
this is true, there was hardly time for the temple to 
be rebuilt and burnt again by Xerxes, the son of 
Darius, as Strabo says (p. 634); who also has a 
story that the priests (the Branchidae) gave up the 
treasures to Xerxes when he was flying back from 
Greece, and accompanied Mm. to escape the punish- 
ment of their treachery and sacrilege, (Comp. Strab. 
>517.) 

The temple was subsequently rebuilt by the M5- 
lesians on an enormous scale; but it was so large, 
says Strabo, that it remained without a mof. A 
village grew up within the sacred precincts, which 
contained sevexal temples and chapels. Pausanias 
(vii. 2) says that the temple of Apollo at Didymi 
was older than the Ionian settlements in Asia. The 
tomb of Neleus was shown on the way from Miletus 
to Didymi, as Pausanias writes it. It was adcraed 
with many most costly and ancient ornaments. 
(Strabo.) 

A road called the Sacred Way led from the sea 
up to the temple; it “ was bordered on either side 
with statues on chairs, of a single block of stone, 
with the feet close together and the hands on the 
knees, — an exact imitation of the avenues of the 
temples of Egypt.” (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 239.) 
Sir W. Gell copied from the chair of a sitting statue 
on tliis way, a Boustrophedon inscription, which con- 
tains 'TonroAAftivt, that is rep AiroKKcovt, The temple 
at Branchidae was of white marble, in some parts 
bluish. There remain only two columns with the 
architrave still standing; the rest is a heap of ruins. 
The height of the columns is 63 feet, witii a dia- 
meter of 6 1 feet at the base of the shaft. It has 
21 columns on the flanks, and 4 between the antae 
of the pronaos, 112 in all; for it was decastyle dip- 
teral. Chandler describes the position and appar- 
ance of the ruins of Apllo’s temple at Didyma (c. 
43, French Tr, with the notes of Servois and Barbie 
Du Bocage; see also the Ionian Antiquities, pub- 
lished by the Dilettanti Society). [G. L.} 

BEANCHIDAE (BpayxlSai, Strab. xiv, p. 633; 
rb TwrBpayxiSwv ^arv, Strab. xi. p. 517), a small 
town in Sogdiana which Alexander the Great de- 
stroyed, because it was said to have been built by the 
priests of the temple of Apcllo Didymens, near Mletus. 
[See above.] Xerxes subsequently allowed them to 
settle at a place in Sogdiana, which they named Bran- 
chidae. Curtins (vii, 5) gives a graphic account i 
of what he justly calls the cruel vengeance of Alex- ' 
ander against the descendants of these traitors, re- 
marking that the people still retained the manners 
of their former country, and that, though they had 
acquired also the native language of their new hmne, 
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they still spke their own tongue with little deg^ 
neracy. [V.] 

BKANNODU'NUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 
Notitia as being under the " Comes Littoris Saxonid 
pr Britanniam.” Name for name, and place for 
place, it agrees with Brancaster, in Norfolk, and was 
the most northern station of the Litus. It was under 
a Praepositus Equitum Dalraatarura. [R. G. L.] 
BEANNOGE'NIUM (Bpavvojeviav), a place iu 
Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3, § 18) as a 
town of the Ordovices. H. Horsely agrees with 
Camden in considering it to be the Branonium, and 
also the Bravinnium, of the Itinerary, but differs 
from him in fixing it in the parts about LucUow, 
rather than at Worcester, [R. G. L.] 

BEANNOVICES or BEANNOVII, a Gallic 
people mentioned by Caesar {B. G. vii. 75). D’Aii- 
vilie conjectures that they may have been in the 
canton of Brionnois, in the diocese of Macon. 
Walckenaer (^Gtog. vol. i. p, 331) has some remarks 
on these pople. In Caesar {B. G. vii. 75) there are 
also readings Blannovicibus ” and “ Blannoviis (Ou- 
dendorp. ed. Caes.);” and Walckenaer propses to 
place the Blannoviees or Braiinovices in the district 
of Ma/ 2 on, where D’Anville also places the Bran- 
novices or Brannovii. Walckenaer urges, in favour 
of this suppsition, the existence of a place called 
Blarmot in the district of Macon. There is another 
Blannot m the depai-tment of Cote dOr, about 4 
leagues from Amay, and here Walckenaer places the 
Blannovii. All this is very uncertain. [G. L.] 
BEASIAE. [Peasiae.] 

BRA'TTIA {^Breusza'), an island off the Dalmatian 
coast of Hlyricum. (Plin. iii. 26. s, 30; Tab. Peat, ; 
It. Ant.; Geogr. Bav.) 

BEATUSPA'NTIUM, a town of the BellovacL 
Caesar (B. G. ii. 13), in b. o- 57, marched from the 
territory of the Suessiones into the territory of the 
Bellovaci, who shut themselves up and all they had 
in Bratnspntinm. After the surrender of the place 
he led his troops into the territory of the Ambiani. 
The old critics concluded that Bratuspntium was 
the chief town of the Bellovaci, but D’Anville (No- 
tice, ^c.) being informed that there existed two cen- 
turies before Ms time some traces of a town called 
Bratuspante, one quarter of a league from Breteuil, 
was inclined to suppse that this ’ivas the Bratu- 
spantium of Caesar. But Walckenaer (Giog. vol. L 
p. 423) shows that there is not sufficient authority, 
indeed, hardly any thing that can be called authority, 
to prove the existence of this name Bratuspante, or 
Bransuspans, before the 16 th century, though there 
has been undoubtedly a Roman town near Breteuil. 
Now as Caesar mentions no town of the Bellovaci 
except Bratnspantiam,and as everything that he says 
seems to show that was their chief place, even if 
they had other towns, it is a reasonable conclusion 
that tMs town was the place which Ptolemy calls 
Caesaromagus, which is the Bellovaci of the late em- 
pire, and the mQ^^em Beauvais. It is true,thatwe can- 
not determine what Eoman town occupied thesite near 
Breimil, and this is a difficulty which is removed 
by the supposition of its being Bnitnspantium, a name 
however which occurs only in Caesar. [G. L.] 
BEAURON. [ArriCA, p. 332, a.] 
BRAVINNIUM (Bravinciim, Bravonium), in 
Britain, mentioned in the Itinerary; and probably 
Leintmardine, in Shropshire. Placed, also, at Imd* 
low and Worcester. [B. G. L.] 

BREGAE'TIUM, BREGE'TIO, BRIGmO, 
BREGE'NTIO or BEEGEhNTIUM (Bpiymrwy), 
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BEEMEKIUM, 

one of the chief towns in Lower Pannonia. It was 
a very strong place of the rank of a Koman muiii- 
cipinm, and was situated on the Danube, to the east 
of the river Arrabo, on the road from Carimntum to 
Aquincum. The fifth cohort of the Legio I. Adjutnx 
had its head-quarters there, and the emperor Valen- 
tinian died there, in the midst of his preparations 
against the Quadi. Enins of the place still exist 
near Szony, in Hungary^ a little to the east of Co- 
morn. (Ptol. ii, 1 5. § 3 ; Amm. Marc. xxx. 5, foil, ; 
Aurel. Viet. Ejpit. 45 ; Itin. Ant pp. 263, 265 j 
Orelli, J» 2 scr. no. 499,* Notit. Imp.) [L. S.] 
BEEMENIUM Ptol. ii. 3. § 10), in 

Britain, is simply mentioned in Ptolemy as a city of 
the Ottadini. It appears also in the list of the Geo- 
grapher of Bavenna. In the Itinerary it is placed 20 
miles in a north or north-western direction of Cor^ 
storpitum (Corbridge), Name for name JBrem^ 
pton coincides with it. JRiechester^ Newcastle, have 
also been suggested. [E. G. L.] 

BEEMETENEACUM, in Britain, either Old 
Penrith, or a misplacement in the Notitia of Bre- 
mentacae {Overborougli), [B. G. L.] 

BEENTHE (BpivBr}: Eth, Bpev6a7oSy Bpevdievs), 
a town of Arcadia in the district Cynuria, near the 
right bank of the river Alpheius, and on a small tri- 
butary called Brentheates (Bp€v6edr7}s'),0Ti\j5 stadia 
in length. It corresponds to the raodeni Karitena, 
(Pans. viii. 28. § 7, v. 7. § 1 ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
p. 292; Boss, Reisen im Peloponnes, vol. i. p. 90.) 
BEETTIA. [Bkitannia.] 

BEEUOI (BpevKol), a tribe in Lower Pannonia. 
(Ptol. ii. 16. § 3; Strab. vii. p. 314.) Their war 
with the Homans under their chief Baton, and their 
defeat, are described by Dion Cassius (Iv. 29, foil.; 
comp. Plin. ff, iV. iii. 28). [L. S.] 

BEEUNI, BBEONES or BEIONES (Bpevpoi), 
a Eaetian tribe dwelling in the north of the modem 
Tyrol, about Mount Brenner, whose capital is called 
by Pliny (iii. 24), Breunorum caput, and is probably 
identic^ with the modem Bnmeckm. The Breuni 
were one of the Alpine tribes conquered in the reign 
of Augustus. (Plin. t c » ; Strab. iv. p. 206 ; Hor. 
CarTn, iv. 14. 11; Venant. Fortunat. Vit. S, Mar- 
Uni, p. 470, ed. Luchi; Cassiod. Fun i. 11 ; Paul. 
Diac. Longdb. ii. 13.) [L. S.] 

BEEVIODUTOM, iu Gallia, is placed in the An- 
tonine Itin. on a road between Juliobona (LilMomie), 
in the country of the Caleti, on the north side of the 
Sdne, and Noviomagus (Liskux), iu the department 
of Calvados, on the south side of the Seine. The 
Table, in which it is called Breviodorum, places it 
on a road between Juliobona and Eotomagus(i2oMew). 
The name shows that it was at the ford or passage 
of a river. D’Anville places it at Pmt-Attdemer, 
on the Risle or RUle. The Itin. makes 17 and the 
Table 18 Gallic leagues between Juliobona and Bre- 
viodurum, which seems a great deal too much, as 
the direct distance is only about half of this. But 
the distance from Rouen to Pont-Atedemer agrees 
better with the 20 of the Table, between Eotomagus 
and Breviodurum. Walckenaer places Breviodumm 
at Pont-Autkon, 4 or 5 miles from Montfort-sv/r- 
RUle, [G.L.] 

BEIANA (Bpiava), a place in Phrygia Pacatiana, 
in the list of Hierocles. Its existence is confirmed 
by the evidence of two coins, one autonomous, with 
the epigraph Bpicofav, (Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. 
ii. p, 55.) [G. L .3 

BRICINNIAE (^pmwviaC), a small town of Sicily, 
mentioned by Thucydides, who calls it a fortress or 


stronghold (tpoya) in the territory of Leontini. It 
was occupied in b. c. 422 by a body of exiles from 
Leontini, who held it against the Syracusans. (Thuc. 
V, 4.) But no subsequent mention of the name 
occurs, except in Stephanus of Byzantium, who pro- 
bably took it from Thucydides. It was evidently 
but a small place, and its site cannot now be deter- 
mined with precision. [E. H. B.] 

BEIGAECTNI {BpiyaiKivoi, Ptol. ii. 6. § 30), a 
tribe of the Asturbs in Hispania Tarraconensis, with 
a capital Brigaecium (BptyalKioy, Ptol.) or Brige- 
cum Qtin, Ant pp. 439, 440), 40 M. P. SE. of 
Asturica, near Berevenie. The Trigaecini of Floras 
(iv. 12) are probably the same people, [P. S.] 
BBIGANTES (Bpr 7 o»"r€s). 1. A people of Bri- 
tain, the subjects of Cartismandua, reduced by Os- 
torius, occupants of the parts between the Humber 
and Tyne* (Tm, Ann. xii. 32, Hist iii. 45, Agr. 
17; Ptol.ii. 3. §16.) 

2. Of Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 2. § 7) 
as the most south-eastern Hibernians : fiieir probable 
locality being the county Kilkenny. [E. G. L.] 
BEIGA'NTII (Bpiydurioi), a tribe of the Vin- 
delici, on the eastern shore of the Lacus Brigantinus. 
Their capital Brigantium or Brigantia (the modem 
Bregenz) was situated on the lake, on the great high 
road leading from the east into Gaul. In the 7th 
century the town was already in ruins {Vita S. 
Magni, 6), but several objects of antiquarian interest 
are still discovered there from time to time. I’he 
Brigantii must not be confounded with the Eaetian 
tribe of the Brixantae of Ptolemy (ii. 12. § 3), who 
occupied the district of the modem Brixia (Strab. 
iv. p. 206; Ptol. ii. 12. § 5, viii. 7. § 3 ; Amm. Marc. 
XV. 6; Itin. Anton, pp. 237, 259.) [L. S.] 

BRIGANTFNUS LACUS {Bodensee, or Lake . 
of Constemz), also called Lacus Brigantiae (Amm. 
Marc. XV. 4), while Pomponius Mela (iii. 2) men- 
tions it under the names of Lacus Venetro and Lacus 
Acronius, the former being probably the name of 
I the upper part of the lake, and the ktter that of 
i the lower. (Comp. Plin. ix, 29; Solin. 24; Strab. 
iv. pp. 192, 207, vii. pp. 292, 313, who mentions the 
lake without stating its name.) The general opinion 
of the ancients is, that the lake is formed by the 
Rhine, but that its -waters do not mix with those of 
the river. This belief, however, is unfounded. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, the lake was one day’s journey 
from the sources of the Ister, and the tiibes dwell- 
ing around it were the Helvetians in the south, the 
Eaetians in the south-east, and the Vindelicians in 
the north. According to Ammianas Marcellinus, the 
form of the lake was round, and the lake itself 360 
stadia in length. Its shores were covered with thick 
and impenetrable forests, notwithstanding which tlie 
Romans made a high road through the thickets, of 
which traces still exist at some distance from the 
northern shore, where the lake anciently appears to 
have extended farther than it now does. Not far 
from an island in the lake, probably the island of 
Reichenau, Tiberius defeated the Vindelicians in a 
naval engagement. (Strab. vii. p. 292; comp. G. 
Schwab, Stuttgart, 1828, 8vo,) [L. S.] 
BBIGA'NTIUM {Brianqon, in the department of 
Hautes Alpes) is marked in the Table as the first 
place in Gallia after Alpis Cottia {Mont Genevre). 
At Brigantium the road branched, to the west 
through Grenoble to Vienna {Vienne), on the Rhone; 
to the south through Ebrodunum {Ennhrm),io Va- 
pincum {Gap). Both the Itin. and the Table give 
the route from Brigantium to Vapincum. The Table 
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places Brigantium 6 M.P. from Alpis Cottia. Strabo 
(p. 179) mentions the village Brigantium, and on 
a road to the Alpis Cottia, but his ■words are db^ 
scure. Ptolemy mentions Brigantium as within the 
limits of the Segusini, or people of Segusio, Sma, in 
Piedmont; but it seems, as D’Anville observes, to be 
beyond the natural limits of the Segusini. Walcke- 
naer (vol. L p. 540) justifies Ptolemy in this mat- j 
ter by supposing that he follows a description of 
Italy made before the new divisions of Augustus, 
which we know from Pliny. Walckenaer also sup- 
ports Lis justification of Ptolemy by the Jernsato 
Itin., which makes the Alpes Cottiae commence at 
Rama (La Casse RonrC) between Embrun and Bri- 
angon. [G. L.] 

BRIGA'hfTIUM (BpiydyrioVj Dion Cass, xxxvii. 
53 ; Plavium Brigantinm, ^Kaoiljiop Bpiydiniaif, 
Ptol. ii. 6. § 4 ; Brigantia, Oros. ii. 2), an important 
seaport town of the Callaici Lucenses, on the l^gnus 
or Artabroriim Portns (Ba^ of E&rrol and Coruna)^ 
35 M. P. NW. of Lncns Augusti (Bin. p. 424). 
Some geographers Identify it with El F&rrol^ others 
viiih. Betanzos, mdi. othera with La Coruna, iden- 
tifying the ancient tower at this place with the 
great lighthouse of Brigantium mentioned by Orosius. 
(Florez, Esjp. S. xix. 14; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p.437.) [P.S.] 

BRIGANTIUM. [BniaANTii.] 

BEIGE (Brough tm), a place in Britain, men- 
tioned intheltinerary betweenVenta Belgarum( PFin- 
chest&r) and Sorbiodunum (Old Scmm). [ItG. L.] 
BRIGIA^NI, an Alpine people, whose name oecura 
in the trophy of the Alps which is preserved in Pliny 
{iii. c. 20). A certain order is observed in the 
names; and as the Brigiani are mentioned with the 
Caturiges, the Brigiani may represent the people of 
Brigantium. [G. L.] 

BEIGIOSUM, a place in Gallia, on the road be- 
tween Mediolanum Santonum (Saintes) and Limo- 
nnm (Poictiers), according to the Table. D’Anville 
places it at Bnou. fG. L j 

BEILESSUS. [Attica, p. 322, a.] 

BEINIA'TES, a Ligurian tribe, known to ns only 
from a passage in Livy (xli. 19), from which we leam 
that they dwelt beyond (i. e. to the N. of) the Apen- 
nines. But the exact sense in which he uses this 
expression is uncertain: and there seems soiUe reason 
to believe that the upper valley of the Vara (a con- 
fluent of the Maffra) was the abode of the Briniates. 
The name of Brzignato, a small town in this dis- 
trict, seems to preserve some trace of the ancient 
appellation. (Walckenaer, Geogr. des Gatdes, rol.i. 
P*158.) [E,H.B.] 

BRISOANA (Bpiffodya, Ptol. vi. 4. § 2; BpiQxya, 
Arrian. Ind. 39), a small river on the coast of Persia, 
described by Arrian as a winter torrent, near which 
Nearchns found the anchorage very difficult owing 
to the breakers and shoals on the coast. Its posi- 
tion cannot be determined accurately, nor what is its 
modem name. It is stated to be two stadia from 
Ehogonis, which Dr. Vincent identifies with the 
modem Bunderuh. Dr. Vincent considers that the 
Brisoana of Ptolemy and the Brixana of Arrian, 
cannot be the same place, unless the Brisoana of 
the fonner geographer has been transposed from the 
east to the west of the headland he calls Chersonesns. 
(Vincent, Voyage of Nearchm, voL i pp. 404, 
405.) fyi 

BEITANNICAE INSULAE (N^troi BperamioJ, 
Anstot. de Mund. 3; Ptol. ii. 2. § 1, 3. § 1- 
N^oi Bperravimt, Polyb. iii, 57; Sfrab.ii, pfsa- 
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Bperravia, Dion Cass. lix. 21 ; Bpirravvia, Pans, 
viii. 43. § 4 ; N^trot Bperdvvibes, Dionys. Per. 566 • 
Bperai^jyotfbid. 283 ; UperavriKal Nijeroi, Marcian. • 
iu Lat. Britannia, Britanni). 

I. Orthoghaphy. 

Assuming that the texts represent the best MSS., 
the orthography seenis to be with the double r in the 
Greek, and with the single t in the Laiin classics, at 
least amongst the prose writers. In verse tliere is a 
slight difierence. Though the Britannia of the 
Latin is always short, the" Greek form is not always 

long; on the contrary, Dionysius Periegetes gives 

—evOa Bp^ravvol 

AevKa re ^uAa, /c.r.A. (283.) 

Also— , „ 

Aicrcral VTjaroi €acri BperdmSey, k.t.K, (566.) 

It must be remembered, however, that the earliest 
Greek poets who give us the name of the British 
Isles in any form are later than the majority of the 
Roman ones. 


II. How FAR THE SAME AS BeiTTIA OR 
Brettia? 


A statement in Procopius gives us a more equi- 
vocal form than any above-mentioned — Brittia 
(Bptrria and Bperrla). The extent to which it is 
distinguished from Britannia may be seen in the 
extract itself; besides which there are several other 
passages ^to the same effect, i, e. distinguishing the 
BrUanni of Britannia from the Brittones of Brittia. 

“ About this time, war and contest arose between 
the nation of the Varni and the insular soldiers, who 
dwell in the island called Brittia, from the following 
cause. The Varai are seated beyond the river 
Ister, and they extend as far as the Northmi Ocean 
and the river Rhine, which separates them from the 
Franks and the other nations situated in this quar- 
ter. The whole of those, who formerly dwelt on 
either side of the river Rhine, had each a peculiar 
name, of which one tribe is called Germans, a name 
commonly applied^ to all. In this (nortliem) ocean 
lies the island Brittia, not far from the continent, 
hut as much as 200 stadia, right opposite to the 
outlets of the Rhine, and is between Britannia and 
the island Thule. For Britannia lies somewhere 
towards the setting sun, at the extremity of the 
country of the Spaniards, distant from the continent 
not less than 4,000 stadia. But Brittia lies at the 
hindermost extremity of Gaul, where it borders on 
the ocean, tliat is to say, to the north of Spain and , 
Britain; whereas Thule, so far as is kno’^vn to men, 
lies at the farthest extremity of the ocean towards 
the north; but matters relating to Britain and 
Thnie have been discoursed of in our former narra- 
tive. Three very numerous nations possess Brittia, 
over each of "which a king presides, wliieh nations are 
named Angili, Phrissones, and those sunmnied from 
the island Britones; so great indeed appears the 
fecundity of these nations, that every year vast num- 
bers migrating thence with their wives and children 
go to the Franlcs, who colonize them in such piaces 
as seem the most desert pai-ts of their countrv; and 
upon this circumstance, they say, they formed a 
claim ^ to the island. Insomuch indeed, that not 
long since, the king of the Franks dispatching some 
of hp^own people on an embassy to the Emperor 
J ustinian at Byzantium, sent them also certain tff 
the Angili; thus making a show as though this 
island also was ruled by him. Such, then, are the 
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matters relating to the island called Brittia”- 
(Procop. de Bell. Goth. iv. 20.) 

Brittia, then, was not Britannia. As little was 
it Thule. The Thule of Procopius seems to have 
been Scandinavia : “ Thule is extremely large, being 
ten times larger than Britain, from which it is very 
far distant to the north ” (Bell. Goth. ii. 15.) 

The following passage engender fresh complica- 
tion: — “ Moreover, in this isle of Brittia, men of an- 
cient time built a long wall, cutting oif a great por- 
tion of it; for the soil and the men, and all other 
things, are not alike on both sides; for on the eastern 
side of the wall, there is an wholesomeness of air 
in conformity with the seasons, moderately warm in 
summer, and cool in winter. Blany men inhabit ; 
here, living much as other men. The trees with i 
their appropriate fruits flourish in season, and their | 
corn lands are as productive as others ; and the dis- 
trict appears sufficiently fertilized by streams. But ! 
on the western side all is different, insomuch indeed | 
that it would be impossible for a man to live there 1 
even half an hour. Vipers and serpents innumera- | 
ble, with all other kinds of wild beasts, infest that 
place ; and what is most strange, the natives affirm, i 
that if any one, passing the wall, should proceed to 
the other side, he would die immediately, unable to 
endure the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere; 
death also attacking such beasts as go thither, forth- 
with destroys them. But .as I have anived at this 
point of my history, it is incumbent on me to record 
a tradition very nearly allied to fable, which has 
never appeared to me true in all respects, though 
constantly spread abroad by men without number, 
who assert that themselves have been agents in the 
transactions, and also hearers of the words. I must 
not, however, pass it by altogether unnoticed, lest 
when thus writing concerning the island Brittia, I 
should bring upon myself an imputation of ignorance 
of certain circumstances perpetually happening there. 
They say, then, that the souls of men departed are 
always conducted to this place; but in what man- 
ner I will explain immediately, having frequently 
heard it ffom men of that region who relate it most 
serionsly, although I would rather ascribe their asse- 
verations to a certain dreamy faculty which pos- 
sesses them. 

“ On the coast of the land over against this 
island Brittia, in the ocean, are many villages, 
inhabited by men employed in fislung and in agri- 
culture, and who for the sake of merchandize pass 
over to this island. In other respects they are sub- 
ject to the Franks, but they never render them tri- 
bute; this burden, as they relate, Imving been of 
old remitted to them for a certain service which I 
shall immediately describe. The inhabitants de- 
clare that the conducting of souls devolves on them 
in turn. Such of them, therefore, as on the ensuing 
night are to go on this occupation in their turn of 
service, returning to their dwellings as soon as it 
grows dark, compose themselves to sleep, awaiting 
the conductor of the expedition. All at once, at 
night, they perceive that their doors are shaken, and 
they hear a certain indistinct voice, summoning 
them to their work. Without delay, arising from 
their beds, they proceed to the shore, not under- 
standing the necessity which thus constrains them, 
yet nevertheless compelled by its influence. And 
here they peredve vessels in readiness, wholly void 
of men; not, however, their own, but certain strange 
vessels, in which embarking they lay hold on the 
oars, and feel their burden made heavier by a mul- 
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titttde of passengers, the boats being sunk to the 
gunwale and rowlock, and floating scarce a Anger 
above the water. They see not a single prson; but 
having rowed for one hour only, they anive at 
Brittia; whereas, when they navigate their own 
vessels, not making use of sails, but rowing, they 
arrive there with ffifficulty, even in a night and a 
day. Having reached the island, and been released 
form their burden, they depart immediately, th.e 
boats quickly becoming light, suddenly emerging 
i from the stream, and sinking in the water no deeper 
than the keel. These people see no human being 
either while navigating with them, nor when re- 
leased from the ship. But they say that they hear 
a certain voice there, which seems to announce to 
such as receive them the name of all who have 
crossed over with them, and describing the dignities 
which they formerly possessed, and calling them 
over by their hereditary titles. And also if women 
happen to cross over with them, they call over the 
names of the husbands with whom they lived. 
These, then, are the things which men of that dis- 
trict declare to take place; but I return to my 
former narrative.” (Procop. Bell. Goth. iv. 20, seq.; 
the translation from the Monmnmta Britannica^ 
pp. Ixxxiv., seq.) 

A reference to the article Aestui will suggest the 
notion that one author of antiquity, at least, con- 
founded the Prutheni (Prussians') of the Baltic 
with the Britanni of Biitain, and that the language 
of the amber-countiy of East Prussia and Courland, 
which Tacitus calls Britannicae propior, was really 
Pruthenian. How far wall the hypothesis of a similar 
confusion on the part of Procopius explain the diffi- 
cult passages before us ? It will not do so without 
the further alteration of certain minor details. In 
the first place, the locality of the Varni requires 
alteration. The Bhine of Procopius was probably 
the Blbe,’ on the northern bank of which, in the 
present duchies of Lauenburg and Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, we find the Farmm^ WamaU^ and Var- 
nahi of the Carlovingian liistorians (Adam of Brer- 
me?a, Eelinoldus^ &c.). 

Two islands then claim notice, Heligoland and 
Rugen. The former lies more in conformity with the 
description of Procopius, and was almost certainly 
peopled by Frisians and Angles (in the eyes of whom 
it was a holy island), but not so certainly by any 
population akin to the Pruthenian, and, as such, 
likely to be confounded with the Britanni. Rugen, on 
the other hand, might easily have been so peopled, or 
at least, it might be resorted to by the Pruthenians of 
Prussia and their allied populations. To the Angle 
and Frisian it would be less accessible, though by 
no means an impossible, locality. Each island, then, 
has its claims; but we may go a step further towards 
reconciling them. 

Rugen and Heligoland are the two islands which 
have, upon different degrees of evidence, been sup- 
posed to represent the holy island, with its sacred 
grove (castim nemm) of the Germania of Tacitus, 
— an object of respectful visitation to the various 
tribes of Reudigni, Aviones, Varini^ Eudoses, 
Suardones, and Nrdthoiies (c. 40) ; and the preceding 
remarks have led to the notion that the Brittia of 
Procopius and island of Tacitus are one and the 
same. Its relations to the Angli and Varini, its 
relations to Britain and Thnie, its mysterious and 
holy character, all indicate this. So that what ap- 
plies to the one applies to the other also. Yet the 
statement of Tacitus is difficult. The very fact of 
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some commentators identifying his island with Eugen, 
and others with Heligoland, shows this. ^ 

Now, the following are the reasons for believing 
that the Briitia of Procopius and Island of ike 
Sacred of Tacitus, was neither Bugen exclu- 
sively, nor Heligoland exclusively; buta 
so to say, arising out of a confusion between the attri- 
butes of the two. The parts about the Lower Elbe 
were really in the neighbourhood of two holy islmds; 
i. e., Bugen was as truly a holy island as Heligoland, 
and vice versd. Heligoland, when the full hght of 
history first illustrates its m^hology, was the sacred 
isle of the Angles and Frisians, Germanic tribes 
whose worship would be that of the goddess H&rtha* 
Bugen, when similarly illustrated, is just as sacred; 
sacred, however, not with the Germanic but 

with the Slavonic FarwaAa ( 

of the Angles, and not distant ones of the Prutkeni, 
N5w this, in the case of so good a writer as Tacitus, 
mi, a fortiori, with one like Procopius, gives us the 
elements of a natural and excusable error, — since 
the holy islands with corresponding casta mmora 
were two in number, at no great distance from each 
other, and visited, respectively, by neighbouring na- 
tions. How easily would the writer, when he recog- 
nised the insular character of the two modes of 
cultm, refer them to one and the same island; how 
easily, when he knew the general fact that the Angli 
and Varini each worshipp^ in an island, be ignorant 
of the particular fact that each worshipped in a se- 
parate one. 

The hypothesis, then, that explains the Brittia 
of Procopins, separates it from Britamda, identifies 
it with the island of the easimn nemus of Tacitus, 
and sees in the latter an island so far real as to be 
eUJier Heligoland or Bugen, but so far unreal as to 
be made out of a mixture of the attributes of the 
two. 

Lest the suggested confusion between the ancient 
names of Britain and Prussia be considered unlikely, 
the reader is reminded that the ss in the latter word 
represents the combination ts, or tsk, as is shown 
by the name Bruteno, the eponymus of the ancient 
Prussians : — duces fuere duo, nempe Brutmo et 
Wudawutto, q[uorum alterum Bruteno sacerdotem 
crearunt, alterum scilicet Wudawutto in ri^em ele- 
genmt.” (Fragment from the Borussorum Origo 
ex Domino Chistiano, Voigt, vol. i. p. 621.) 

Again, when we investigate the language in which 
the 'dtimate sources of the information of Tacitus 
lay, we find that it must have been either German or 
Slavonic. Now, in either case, the terms for British 
and Prussian would be alike, e.g.i — 

English, British, Prussian, 

German, Bryttisc, Pryttisc. 

Slavonic, JBritshaja, Pruishaja. 

HI. Authoeities. 

The term British Isles is an older name than Erf- 
tarmiaj and the British Isles the writers anterior 
to Caesar are the two large ones of Albion and 
lerne, along with the numerous smaller ones that lie 
around and between them, Albion means England 
and Scotland; lerne, /re-land. The distinction be- 
tween Britannia (= Great Britain), as opposed to 
lerne, begins with Caesar; the distinction between 
Britannia (s= South Britain), as opposed to Caledonia, 
is later still. The Greek writers keep the general 
powers of the term the longest. 

Herodotus, as may be expected, is the earliest- 
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! author who mentions any country that can pass for 
our island, writing, “ that of the extremities of Europe 
towards the west ” he “ cannot speak with certainty. 
Nor” is he “ acquainted with the islands called Cas- 
siterides, from which tin is brought” (izi. 115). A 
refinement upon this passage will be found in the 
sequel, embodying a reason, more or less valid, for 
believing that between the Azores and the British 
Isles a confusion may have arisen, — the one being 
truly the Cassiterides (or Tin Islands), and the other 
the Oestrymnides, a different gi'oup. How’ever, as the 
criticism stands at present, the twowwds are sy- 
nonymous, and the knowledge of the one group implies 
that of the other, — the designation only being varied. 

Still, taking the text of Herodotus as it stands, the 
real fact it embodies is that the tin country of west- 
ern Europe was known to him; though, whether all 
the statements that apply to it are unequivocal, is 
doubtful. His sources were, of course, Phoenician. 

So are those of Aristotle; — « Beyond the Pillaz^ 
of Hercules the ocean flows round the earth; in this 
ocean, however, are two islands, and those very large, 
called Bretannic, Albion and leme, which are larger 
than those before mentioned, and lie beyond the 
Kelti; and other two not less than these, Taprobane 
beyond the Indians, lying obliquely in respect of the 
main land, and that called Fhebol, situate over against 
the Arabic Gulf; moreover, not a few small islands, 
around the Bretannic Isles and Iberia, encircle as 
with a diadem this earth, which we have already said 
to be an island.” (De Mimdo, c. 3.) 

Polybius’ notice contains nothing that is not in- 
volved in those of Aristotle and Herodotus, special 
mention being made of the tin (iii. 57). 

The assertion that Herodotus is the first author 
who mentions the British Isles, merely means that 
he is the first author whose name, habitation, and 
date are clear, definite, and unequivocd. Wlmt if 
a notice occur in the Orphic poems, so-called? In 
such a case the date is earlier or later according to 
the views of the authorship. This may be later than 
the time of Herodotus, or it may not. It is earlier, 
if we refer the extract to any of the Onomacratesn 
forgeries. Be this as it may, the ship Argo, in a 
so-called Orphic poem, is made to say ( 1 1 63) : — 

Nw yhp 5^ Kvypy re /cccl aXyuvy KOK&rrrn 

pfiaroiaty ^Upvlaiv Urcrov tKa>fLai, K,r.A, 

And again (1187): — 

ip* ei/pea deapar* hva.ea'T}s 

Ariprirpds, 

Now, nothing is more certain than that, when we 
get to notices of Britain which are at one and the 
same time Roman in origin, and unequivocal in re- 
spect to the parts to which they apply, nothing ex- 
planatory of these Demetrian rites appears. And it 
is almost equally certain, that when we meet with 
them — and we do so meet with them — in writers 
of the^ fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, the passages 
i in which the allusion occurs must by no means be 
considered as independent evidence; on the contrary, 
they ^are derived fi-om the same source with the 
Orphic extracts, and may possibly {[see Casstte- 
EIDES and Oestbymxides] have tlieir application 
elsewhere. 

Strabo and Diodorus, though later than Caesar, 
are more or less in the same predicament. Their 
authorities were those of Herodotus and Aristotle. 

Caesar himself must be criticised from two points 
of view It may be that, in nine cases out of ten, he 
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writes as Caesar the personal observer; yet in the 
tenth, perhaps oftener, he writes as Caesar tlie scholar. 
This is better shown in Gaul tlian in Britain. His spe- 
cific details are his own. His generalities are taken 
from the Alexandrian geographers. 

Strabo’s authority, in respect to the sinulariiy of 
the British rites to those of Ceres, was also an Alex- 
andrian, Artemidorus (iv. p. 277). 

Ptolemy’s notices are important. He specially 
quotes Marinus Tyrius, and, generally, seems to 
speak on the strength of Phoenician authorities. 
His account of Great Britain, both in respect to what 
it contains and what it omits, stands in contrast to 
those of all the Roman authors; and, besides this, he 
is as minute in the geography of as in that 

of Britannia and Caledonia. Now Ireland was a 
country that, so far as it was known at all, was 
known through the Greeks, the Iberians, and the 
Phoenicians (Punic or Proper Phoenician, as the case 
might be), rather than through tlie Britons, Gauls, 
and Romans. 

How far were the Oestrymtiides and CassiteHdes 
exclmively Britannic f — A question has been sug- 
gested which now claims further notice. Just as a 
statement that applies to Bri^a may not apply to 
Britiiin, a statement that applies to the Cassiterides 
may not always apply to the Tin Country. The true 
tin country was Cornwall, rather than the Scilly Isles; 
the Cassiterides, “ ten in number, lying near each other 
in the ocean, towards the north from the haven of the 
Artabri” (Strab. iii. p. 239), are the Scilly Isles rather 
than Cornwall. Again, “ one of them is a desert, 
but the others are inhabited by men in black cloaks, 
clad in tunics reaching to the feet, and girt about 
the breast, walking with staves, and bearded like 
goats. They subsist by their cattle, leading for the 
most part a wandering life.” This may or may not 
be Cornish ; it may or may not be British. The 
following is both: viz., that “ they have metals of 
tin and lead.” Hence, some part of Strabo’s account 
is undoubtedly, some part probably, British. In the 
next writer, however, we find, side by side with some- 
thing that mmt be British, something that camnot 
he so. That writer is Festus Avienus, The islands 
he notices are the Oestiymnides; his authority, 
Phoenician. His language requires notice in detail. 

“ Sub hujus autem prominentis vertice 
Sinus dehiscit incolis Oestrymnicus 
In quo Insulae sese exserunt Oestrymnicks^ 
Laxe jacentes, et metallo divites 
Stanni atque plumbi.” 

Thus far the Oestrymnides are Britannic. Then 
follows a sketch of their occupants, equally Britannic. 
So is the geographical notice as to their relations to 
Ireland : 

“ Ast bine duobus in Sacram (sic Insulam 
Dixere prisci) solibus cursus rati est. 

Haec inter undas multa cespitera jacet, 

Eamque late gens Hibernorum colit. 

Propinqua rursus insula Albionuin patet.’^ 

The term Sacra Insula shows two things:-- 
ist, that the name Eri is of great antiquity; 2nd, 
that it passed from the Phoenician language to tlie 
Greek, wherein Eri became 'lepo (Nf/o-os). 

What follows is any but British: — 

“ Tartessiisque in terminos Oestrymnidiun 
Negotiandi mos erat; Carthaginis 
Etiam coloni, et viilgus, inter Herculis 
Agitans coiumnas haec adibat aequora; 
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Quae Ilimilco Pomvus mensibus vix quatuor, 

Ut ipse semet re probSjsse retuUi 
Enavigantem, posse transmitti adserit, 
m * 

Adjicit et illud plurimum inter gurgites 
Exstare ywcMTO, et saepe virgulti rice 
Retinere puppim; dicit hie nihilominus 
Non in profundum terga demiiti maris 
Parvoque aquarum rix siipertexi solum.” 

Orae Maritim. Descript. 1. 94, et seq. 

This, as already stated, is not Britannic; yet is 
not a fiction. The fucits that checked the hardy 
mariners of Himilco was the Boating Sargasmm of 
the well-known Sargasso Sea. In the eyes of the 
natumlist this floating fucus fixes the line of Hi- 
mileo’s voyage as definitely as the amber-country 
fixes the Aestui of Tacitus. Yet the Cassiterides 
are not simply and absolutely the Azores, nor yet are 
the Oestrymnides simply and absolutely the Scilly 
Isles. As in the supposed case of the isles of 
Rugen and Heligoland, there is a confusion of at- 
tributes — a confusion of which the possibility must 
be recognised, even by those who hesitate to admit 
the absolute fact, — a confusion which should engender 
caution in our criticism, and induce us to weigh 
each statement as much on its own merits as on the 
context. That there were orgies in Britain, and that 
there was tin, stand upon the same testimony, since 
Strabo mentions both. Yet the certainty of the two 
facts is very different. The orgies — and even the 
black tunics and long beards — may, possibly, be as 
little British as the/wm of the Sargasso Sea. The 
fwsm of the Sai'gasso Sea belongs to the Azores. 
Its notice is a great fact in the history of early 
navigation. The orgies and the bearded men may 
go with it, or go with tlie tin. 

Upon the whole, the notices of certain isles of tho 
west, as often as they occur in authors writing from 
Phoenician sources, are only unimpeachably Bri- 
tannic when they specially and definitely speak to 
the tin-country and the tin-trade, and when they 
contain British names, or other facts equally un- 
equivocal. The Britannic locality of the Demetrian 
orgies (in the later writers they become Bacchic) is 
only a probability. 

The Homan authorities will be considered when 
the historical sketch of Roman Britain is attempted. 
The point that at present requires further notice is 
the extent to which the two sources differ. 

As a general rule, the Greek authorities differ 
from the Roman in being second-hand (i e. de- 
rived from Phoenicia), in dealing with the western 
parts of the island, in grouping their facts around 
the leading phenomena of the tin trade, in recog- 
nising the existence of certain orgies, and in being, 
to a certain extent, liable to the charge of having 
confused Britain with the Azores, or the true Cas- 
siterides with the Oestrymnides : the Roman authori- 
ties, so far as they are based upon Greek ones, being 
in the same category. Josephus, who alludes inci- 
dentally to Britain, is a fortiori Phoenician in 
respect to his sources. 

The Phoenicmi origin of the Greek evidence is 
the general rule; but it is only up to a certain date 
that the Greek authorities are of the kind in ques- 
tion; i. e. Phoenician in their immediate origin. It 
is only up to the date of the foundation of the colony 
of Massilia (Marseilles) ^ when commerce had de- 
veloped itself, and when there were two routes of 
traffic — one via the Spanish ports and in the 
1 hands of the Phoenicians, the other overland. 
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Of the latter Diodorus gives au account. It uras 
probably the Massilian Greeks that converted 
lep-j'i? into 'l6pa NtJitos-. See Hibernia, 

The Byzantine historians will be noticed in the 
seq^uel. 

IV. Origin of the word Britannia. 

Supposing the Phoenicians to have been the hrst 
who informed the Greeks of a country named Britain, 
who informed the Phoenicians? in other words, in 
what language did the names BHtdKini 
tannla originate? The usual doctrine is that these 
were native terms; i. that the ocenpants of the 
British Islands called themselves so, and were there- 
fore so called by their neighbours. Tet this is by 
no means certain. 

The most certain hict connected with the gloss is 
that it was Greek before it was Roman, Wlience 
did the Greeks get it ? From one of two sources. 
From the Plioenicians, if they had it anteiior to the 
foundation of Marseilles, and from the population of 
the parts around that city in case they got it sub- 
sequent to that event. Now, if it were Phoenician, 
whence came it originally? More probably from 
Spiiin than from either Gaul -or Britain — in which 

Britannia is the Beric name for certain British 
islanders rather than the native one. It ma^y of 
course, have been native as well: whether it were 
BO is a separate question. 

And if it were Massilian (Le. froin Hie neigh- 
bourhood of Marseilles), whence came it ? Probably 
from the Gauls of the parts around. But this is only 
a probability. It may have been even then ; 
since it is well known that the Iberians of the 
Spanish Peninsula extended so far westward as the 
Lower Rhone. Hence, as the question stands at 
present, the presumption is rather in favour of the 
word being Iberic. 

Agiiin, the /om is Ibenc. The termination -tan, 
comparatively rare in Gaul, abounds in the geo- 
graphy of ancient Iberia ; e. g. Turde-to-i, Carpe- 
tan-iy &c. 

In all speculations upon the etymology of 
words, the preliminary question as to the language 
to which the word under notice is to be referred is 
of importance. In the present instance it is emi- 
nently so. If the root Brit, be Gallic (or Keltic), 
the current etymologies, at least, deserve notice. 
If, however, it be Iberic, the philologist lias been on 
the wrong track altogether, has looked in the wrong 
language for his doctrine, and must correct his cri- 
ticism by abandoning the Keltic, and having recourse 
to the Basque. Again, if the word be iberic, the 
t is no part of the root, but only an inflexional 
element. Lest, however, we oveiwalue the import 
of tlie form -tan being Iberic, we must remember 
that the similarly-formed name Aqui-tora-ia, occurs 
in Ganl ; but, on the other hand, lest we overvalue tiic 
import of this, we must remember that AguUania 
itself may possibly be Iberic. 

Probably the word was Iberic and Gallic as well. 

It was certainly Gallic in Caesar’s time. But it 
may have been Gallic without having been native, 
i. e. British. And this was probably the case. 
There is not a shadow of evidence to the fact . of any 
part of the population of the British Isles having 
called themselves Britons. They were called so by 
the Gauls; and the Gallic name was adopted by 
the Romans. This was all. The name may have 
been strange to the people to whom it was so ap- 
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plied, the ’word Welsh is to the natives of the 
Canibro-Briton principality. 

Probably, too, it was only until the trade of 
Massilia liad become developed that the root Brit. 
was known at all. As long as the route was via 
Spain, and the trade exclusively Phoenician, the 
most prominent of the British isles wa»s Irdaml. 
The Orphic extract speaks only to the Jei'nkm Jsles^ 
and Herodotus only to the Cassiterides. 


V. The TIN-TRADE OF Britain. 

One of the instruments in the reconstruction of the 
history of the early commerce and the early civilising 
influences of Britain is to be found in th (2 flict of its 
being one of the few localities of a scantily-dhrused 
metal — tin. This, like the amber of the coasts of 
Prussia and Courland, helps us by means of arehae*)- 
logy to histoiy. Yet it is travei-sed by the fact of tlm 
same metal being found in the far east — in Banea 
and the Malayan peninsula. Hence, when we And 
amongst the antiquities of Assyria and Egypt — the 
countries of pre-eminent antiquity — vessels anil im- 
plements of bronze, tile inference that the tin of that 
alloy wms of British origin is by no means indubita- 
ble. It is strengthened indeed by our knowledge of 
an actual trade between Phoenicia and Cornwall; 
but still it is not unexceptionable. When, how’ever, 
writers so early as Herodotus describe tin as a 
branch of Phoenician tirnffic in the fifth century b.o., 
we may reasonably carry its origin to an earlier 
date; a dale which, whatever may l>e the antiquity 
of the Aegyptian and Assyrian alloys, is still reason- 
able. An early British trade is a known fact, an 
equally early Indian one a probability. In round 
numbers we may lay the beginning of tlic Phoenician 
intercourse with Cornwall at b.c. 1000. 

The next question is the extent to which the 
metallurgic skill thus infen’cd was native. So lai- as 
this was the case, it is undoubtedly a measure of our 
indigenous civilisation. Now if we remember that 
it was almost wholly for tin that the P}iO(?m'eiaris 
sought the Cassiterides, we shall find it diffivuit to 
deny to the earliest population of the tin-districts 
some knowledge and practice — no matter how slight 
— of metallurgic art; otherwise, it must have been 
either an instinct or an accident that brought the 
first vessel from the Mediterranean to the coast of 
Cornwall. Some amount, then, of indigenous me- 
tallurgy may be awarded to its occupants. 

Perhaps they had the art of smelting copper as 
well — though the reasoning in favour of this view 
is of the a pnori kind. Copper is a metal which 
is genemlly the first to be worked by rude nations; 
so that whenever a metal less reducible is smelted, 
it is fair to assume that tho more reducible ore is 
smelted also. On the other hand, liowever, tlui 
absence of pure copper implements in the old turn all 
sugge.sts the notion tliat eitlicr the art of alloying 
was as old as that of smelting, or else tliat tin was 
smelted first 

From the knowledge of reduction and allej’-s, we 
may proceed to the question as to the knowledge ofllie 
art of casting. The main fact here is the discovery 
of moulds, both of stone and bronze, for tlie easting 
of axes and spear-beads. The former we can scarcely 
suppose to have been imported, whatever opinion wc 
may entertain respecting the latter. Wliether the 
invention, however, of either was British, or wliether 
the Phoenicians siiowed the way, is uncertain. The 
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extent to whiclx the moulds of different countries — 
France, Germany, Scjindinavia — resemble each other, 
even in pints of apparently arbitrary detail, is (to 
a certain extent) against the native claim. 

The unifonnity of the alloy is no more than what 
we expect from the chemical conditions necessary 
for the achievement of a good implement — indeed it 
is rather less. It varies from one of tin and seven 
of coppr, to one of tin and twelve of coppr; whilst 
it is the opinion of experienced metallurgists that 
the best alloy (one tin to ten copper) could easily be 
hit upon by different artists wholly independent of 
mt«rcommunication. 

The Damnonian Britons sold tin. What did they 
take in pyment? In all histories of commerce 
these questions are correlative. Dr. Wilson (Pre- 
Mstoric Annals of Scotland, p. 196) truly , remarks 
that Strabo’s account of the Oassiterides is not 
greatly to be relied on. For their tin and lead they 
took in exchange salt, skins, and bronze vessels 
(xctAffCtf^aara). This latter is a strange article of 
irnprt for a country of tin, coppr, and moulds. 

The earliest ghss that has a bearing upon the 
geography of Britain is the word Oassiterides f for it 
must be observed that whilst the word Britannia is 
non-existent in Herodotus, the Orphic extract knows 
only the Irish {lernian) isles. Now this, though 
bearing upon Britain, is no British word. It is the 
oriental term Kasitra. 

This distinction is important. Were the word 
British in origin, we should be enabled to enhance 
the antiquity of the Cornish tin-trade — since the 
word KoxTcirepos occurs both in Homer and Hesiod. 
Who, however, shall say that, however much the 
probabilities may be in favour of the Homeric and 
Hesiodic tin ha%nng been Cornish, it was not Indian 
— i, e. Malayan? The mxme, at least, is in favour of 
the greater antiquity of the Eastern trade. The 
two trades may have been concurrent; the Eastern 
lidng the older at least this is what is suggested 
by name. 

BBITAN2iriA PkOPER. 

We may now deal with the propr British prtion 
of the British isles, L e. South Britain and Caledonia. 

VI. Histobt. 

When the archaeological period ceases and the 
true and proper civil history of Britain begins, we 
find that a portion of the island, at least, was in 
political relations with Gaul — Divitiacus, tlie king of 
the Suessiones, a Belgic tribe, holding the sove- 
reignty. In the following year these relations are 
also Gallic, and the Veneti, of the parts about the 
present town of Vannes, obtain assistance against 
Caesar from the Britons. Thus early are our 
rnaiitime habits attested. In chastisement of this, 
Caesar prepares his first invasion (b.c. 55); Volu- 
senus, one of his lieutenants, having been sent on 
beforehand, to reconnoitre. 

We may me(»sure the intercourse between Britain 
and Gaul by some of the details of these events. 
His intended invasion is known almost as soon as it 
is determined on, and ambassadors are sent from 
Britain to avert it These are sent back, and along 
with them Commius the Attrebatian, of whose in- 
fluence in Britain Caesar made use. Having em- 
barked from Gessoriacum, lands ; is opposed ; con- 
quers; and again receives an embassy. His fleet 
suffers during the high tides of the month of August, 
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and, in September he returns to Gaul. His successes 
(such as they are) are announced by letter at Borne, 
and honoured witli a twenty-day festival. 

His second expdition takes place in the May of 
the following year. He is opposed on landing by 
Cassivelaunus. The details of this second expedition 
cany us as far westward as the present county of 
Herts, — wherein the Hundred of Gassio is reasonably 
supposed to give us the stockaded village, or head- 
quarters of Cassivelaunus, with whom tlie Trino- 
bantes, Cenomagni, Ancalites, and Bibroci are in 
plitical relations. The reduction of Cassivelaunus 
is incomplete, and Caesar, when he departs from the 
island, departs with the whole of his army, and 
with the real independence of the country unimpaired- 
The boundary between the counties of Oxford and 
Berks seems to have been the most western part of 
the area affected, either directly or indirectly, by 
tbe second invasion of Caesar. The first was con- 
fined to the coast. 

The best evidence as to the condition of Britain 
under Augustus is that of the Monumentum An- 
cyranum : 

nPO:S EME IKETAI KATE^TFON BASI- 
AEI5 HAPenN MEN TEIPIAATH2 KAI ME- 
TEHEITA 4»PAATH:S BASIAEDIS ^PA[A]T0Y 
TI05 MHAHN [A]E APTA * * 

BPETA[N]NnN AOM[NnN BE]AAAYN02[TE] 
KAI[TIM] * * 

The commentary on this comes no earlier than 
Dion Cassius. From him we leam, that although 
it w'as the intention of the emperor to have reduoii 
Britain, he proceeded no farther than Gaul, where 
he received an embassy. So late a writer as Jor- 
nandes is bur authority for believing that he exer- 
cised sovereignty over it, — “servire coegit, Eoma- 
nisque legibus vivere ” (Do Regn. Success !) — for the 
inscription only shows that certain Britons sought 
the presence of Augustus at Rome. The further 
statement that tnhute was taken is from the utterly 
uncritical Nennius, whose evidence seems to r^t 
upn the scriptural expression that “ all the world 
was taxed,” and upn tlie inference that, if so, a 
fortiori, Britain. His text is “ tenente Octaviano 
Augusto Monarchiam totius inundi ; et censum ex 
Britannia ipse solus accepit; ut Virgilius, 

‘ Purpurea intexti tollunt aulaea Britanni.^ ” 

The use of the word census instead of trihutum 
is important. The original word is k^pctos ; and, 
Nennius, who uses it, took his English history from 
the Evangelists. 

A single event is referrible to the reign of Ti- 
bdrius. The petty kings (reguli) sent back to 
Germanicus some of his soldiers, who had been 
either thrown on the coast of Britain by stress of 
weather, or sold. (Tac. Ann. ii. 24.) Frimdlg 
relations is all that is proved by this passage. 
Tbe notion that Tiberius succeeded to the empii'c, 
and (amongst other nations) ruled Brihiin, rests on 
a passage of Henry of Huntingdon, evidently an 
inference from the likelihood of the successor of 
Augustus exercising the same sway as Augustus 
himself. — Tiberius, privignus August!, post eum 
regnavit annos xxiii, tarn supr Britanniam quain 
supr alia regna totius mundi,” 

The evidence of Caligula’s intemiions is essentially 
the same as that of Augustus .* namely, Dion Cassius. 
Caligula having passed the Ehine, “ seemed to me- 
ditate an attack upn Britain, but retreated from 
the very oceiiii.” .(lix. 21.) Then follows the ac- 
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count of his giving orders that the shells of the sea- 
shore should be picked up, and a conquest over the 
sea itself be announced (c. 25). The story appears 
in Suetonius also : as do the details concerning Ad- 
minius, the son of Cynobelin. Expelled from Britain 
by his father, he crossed the channel with a few 
followers, and placed himself under the power of 
Caligula, who magnified the event into a cession of 
the whole island, (Suet. Cal. 44.) 

It is safe to say that the hona J^e reduction of 
Britain begins no earlier than the reign of Claudius; 
the tribute that was paid to Augustus being wholly 
unhistorical, and the authority of Tiberius a mere 
inference from a notice of it. In simple truth, the reign 
of Cynobelin, coinciding with that of the last-named 
emperor, gives us the measure of the early British 
civilisation — civilisation which was of native, of 
Gallic, of Gallo-Roman, of Phoenician, and Ibero- 
Phoenician origin. 

The reign of Cynobelin is illustrated by coins. ^ 
Whether these were struck in Gaul or Britain is 
uncertain. Neither is the question important. 
Wherever the mint may have been, the legend is in 
Roman letters; whilst numerous elements of the 
classical mythology find place on both sides of 
the coins ; e. g. a Pegasus, a Head of Ammon, a 
Hercules, a Centaur, &c. ; on the other hand, the 
names are British ; tasciovanus, with sego-; iUd, 
with VER-; ihidj with cyNOBsm ; cynobelin 
alone; cynobelin with cAMVL-i with so- 
LiDV-; ibidy with A . or V . ibid^ with ve- 
KULUMUM. Of course, the interpretations of these 
legends have been various ; the notion, however, 
that Tasciovanus, sometimes alone, and sometimes 
conjointly with a colleague, was the predecessor of 
Cynobelin, and that Cynobelin, sometimes alone and 
sometimes with a colleague, was the successor of 
Tasciovanus, seems reasonable. 

The reduction of Britain by the Romans begins 
with the reign of Claudius : on coins we find the 
name of that emperor, and on inscriptions those of 
his generals Plautius and Suetonius. | 

The next earliest coins to those of Claudius | 
bear the name of Hadrian. Wales westwards and j 
Yorkshire northwards (the Silures, Ordovices.) and 
Brzgantes) were more or less completely reduced 
before the accession of Nero. 

By Nero, Suetonius Paulinus is sent into Britain, ' 
and nnder him Agricola takes his first lessons in i 
soldiership. A single inscription preserves ihe name 
of Paulinus. The next in point of date belongs to 
the reign of Nerva. The Agricola, however, of 
Tacitus has the historical value of contemporary 
evidence. From this we learn that the work bf 
Nero^s general was the recovery and consolidation 
of the conquests made under Claudius rather than 
the achievement of new additions. The famous 
queen of the Iceni (Norfolk and Suffolk) is the 
centre of the groups here. Subordinate to her are 
the Druids and Bards of the Isle of Anglesey, their 
chief stronghold, where they are reduced by Pau- 
linus. Lastly comes the usurious philosopher 
Seneca, who, having lent a lai-ge sum in Britain, sud- 
denly calls it in. The distress thus created is the 
cause of the revolt — a measure of the extent to which 
Roman habits (either directly from Italy, or indirectly 
from Romanised Gaul) had established themselves. 

Reduction and consolidation, rather than acqui- 
sition, seems to have been the rale during the short 
i-eigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and the first 
ten years of the rtdgn of Vespasian. 
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These objects employed Agricola during his 
first two campaigns. In the third, however (a. j>. 
80), he advanced from the northern boundaries of 
the Brigantes to the Firth of Tay; and the five 
next years were spent in the exploration of parts 
before unknown, in new conquests more or less 
imperfect, in the formation of ambitious designs 
(including the reduction of Ireland), and in the cir- 
cumnavigation of Great Britain. A line of forts 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde was the 
limit of the Roman Empire in Bi'itain, as left by 
Agricola. What had been done beyond this had 
been done impeifectly. The battle on the Grampian 
Range, against the Caledonians of Galgacus, had 
ended in the Horesti giving hostages. The reduction 
of the Orkneys is mentioned by Tacitus in a general 
and somewhat lax manner — not as a specific his- 
torical fact, in its proper place, and in connection with 
other events, but; as an obiter dictum arising out of 
the notice of the circumnavigation of the Island, — 
“ incognitas, ad id tern pus, insulas, Orcadas invenit do- 
muitqm. Despecta est et Thule.’’ 

A revolt under Arviragus is incidentally mentioned 
as an event of the reign of Domitian. 

For the reign of Trajan we have inscriptions; 
for that of Hadrian inscriptions and coins as well: 
coins, too, for the reigns of the two Antonines, and 
Commodus, — but no contemporary historian. It is 
the evidence of Spartianus (Jladr, 11) upon which 
the belief that “a wall eighty miles in length, 
dividing the Romans from the barbarians, was first 
built by Hadrian” is grounded. Dion, as he ap- 
pears in the compendium of Xiphilinus, merely 
mentions a “ wall between the Roman stations and 
certain nations of the island.” (Ixxii. 8.) This 
raises a doubt. The better historian, Dion, may as 
easily mean the wall of Agricola as aught else: 
the inferior one, Spartianus, is evidently wrong in 
his expression “jpnwtfa duxit^' and may easily be 
wrong in his account altogether. The share that 
different individuals took in the raising of the British 
walls and ramparts is less certain than is usually 
believed. We have more builders than structures. 

That Antoninus (Pius) deprived the Brigantes of 
a prtion of their land because they had begun to 
overrun the country of the Genuini, allied to Rome, 
is a statement of Pausanias (viii. 43. § 4.) No one 
else mentions these Genuini. Neither is it easy to 
imagine who they could have been. Genuini, inde- 
pendent enough to be allies rather than subjects, 
and Brigantes, who could be free to conquer them, 
i are strange phenomena for the reign of Antoninus, 
i The possibility of German or Scandinavian settlers, 
thus early and thus independent, is the only clue to 
the difficulty. The evidence, however, to the fact 
is only of third-rate value. 

The V allom Antonini seems to have been a reality. 
Its true basis is the following inscription : 

IMP. C. T. AELIO. HADR 
lANO ANTONINO AUG. 

P. P. VEX. LEG, VL 
VICTRICS P F. 

OPVS VALLI P. 

SIMM CCXL P. 

(Monumenta Britannica, No. 48.) 

Others give the name of his Lieutenant Lollius 
Urbicus ; but this alone mentions the. OPUS 
VALLI. The author nearest the date of the event 
commemorated is Capitolinus. By him u'e are told 
that the rampart was of turf^ «aiid that it was a 
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frtsh one, — “ Britannos — vicit, alio mnro cespiticio 
— ducto.” (^AMon. Pius, 5.) 

Coercion and consolidation are still the rale; the 
notices for the reigns of Commodus and Pertinax, 
though brief and unimportant, being found in so good 
an historian as Dion. Dion, too, is the chief authority 
for the i*eign of Severus. He would have been suffi- 
cient single-handed; but he is supported by both 
coins and inscriptions. At the same time, he never 
attributes the erection of any wall to Severus. On 
the contrary, he speaks of one as already existing. 
Spartianus is the authority for the usual doctrine. 
(Sever. 18.) 

When Caledonia — as opposed to Britain in general 
— comes under notice, a further reference to the text 
of Dion respecting the actions of Severus will be 
made. 

A. D. 211, on the fourth of February, Severus dies 
at York. British history, never eminently clear, 
now becomes obscurer still. An occasional notice is 
all that occurs until the reign of Diocletian. This 
begins a. d. 284. The usurpers Carausius and 
Allectus now appear in the field. So do nations 
hitherto unnoticed — the Franks and the Saxons. 
■Whatever may be the value of the testimony of 
Gildas, Beda, and the other accredited sources of 
Anglo-Saxon history, in respect to the fact of 
Hengist and Horsa haring at a certain time, and in 
a ceidain place, invaded Britain; the evidence that 
they were the first Germans who did so is utterly 
insufficient. The Panegyric of Emnenius — and 
we must remember that, however worthless the 
panegyrists may be as authors, they have the merit 
of being contemporary to the events they describe 
— contains the following remarkable passage : — 
“ By so thorough a consent of the Immortal 
Go( 6, 0 unconquered Caesar, has the extermi- 
nation of all the enemies, whom you have attacked, 
and of the Franks more especially^ been decreed, 
that even those of your soldiers, who, having missed 
their way on a foggy sea, reached the town of 
London, destroyed promiscuously and throughout 
the city the whole remains of that mercenary mul- 
titude of barbarians, that, after escaping the battle, 
sacking the town, and, attempting flight, was still 
left — a deed, whereby your provincials were not 
only saved, but delighted by the sight of the 
slaughter.” (Eumen. Panegyr. Constant. Caes.') 

The Franks and Piets are first mentioned in Bri- 
tain in the reign of Diocletian ; the Attacotts and Scots 
under that of Julian (a. n. 360). The authorities 
now improve — being, chiefly, Ammianus Marcellinus 
and Claudian. It will, nevertheless, be soon seen 
that tlie ethnology of Britain is as obscure as its 
archaeology. The abandonment of the isle by the 
Romans, and its reduction by the Saxons, are the 
chief events of the 5th and 6th centuries, all ob- 
scure, • It is even more difficult to say how the 
Germanic populations displaced the Roman, than how 
tlie Roman displaced the Keltic. 

And this introduces a new question, a question 
already suggested, but postponed, viz. : the value of I 
the writers of the beginning of the Byzantine and ; 
the end of the proper Roman period. It is evident ■ 
that no author much earlier than the times of Ho- 
norins and Arcadius can tell us much about the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman supremacy in the west. 
It is evident, too, that the literature passes from 
Paganism to Christianity. Procopius is the most 
important of the Pagans. The little he tells us of 
BrvLam is correct, though unimportant; for it must 
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be remembered, that his blunders and confusion are 
in respect to Brittia, This, as aforesaid, he sepa- 
rates fi*om Britannia. Those who confound the two 
are ourselves — the modern writers- 

To Jomandes -we refer in vain for anything of 
value; although from the extent to which he was 
the historian of certain nations of Germanic extrac- 
tion, and from the degree to wliich Britain was in 
his time Gennanised, we expect more than we find. 
Hence from the time of Amrniaims to the time of 
Gildas — the earliest British and Christian writer of 
our island — from about A.n. 380 to a.d. 550 — we 
have no author more respectable than Orosins. 
He alone, or neai'ly so, was known to the native his- 
torians, and what he tells us is little beyond the 
names of certain usurpers. When Britain is next 
known to the investigator, it has ceased to be Roman. 
It is German, or Saxon, instead. Such is the sketch 
of the history of Roman Britain, considered more 
especially in respect to the authorities on wriiich it 
rests. The value of the only author who still de- 
mands notice, Richard of Cirencester, is measured 
in the article Mgrini. 

Vll. Ethnological relations of the 
population. 

It is well known that the bulk of the South 
Britons of Caesar’s time belonged to the same stock 
as the Gauls, and that the Gauls WTre Kelts. But 
whether the North Britons were in the same cate- 
goiy; whether the Britons of Caesar w’ere descended 
from the first occupants of the islands; and, lastly, 
whether the population was wholly homogeneous, 
are all points upon which opinions vary, A refer- 
ence to the article Bblgae shows that, for that 
population, a Germanic affinity has been claimed; 
though, apparently, on insufficient grounds. The 
population of North Britain may have been, such as 
it is now, Gaelic. Occupants, too, earlier than even the 
earliest Kelts of any kind, have been assigned to the 
island by competent archaeologists. Nothing less 
than an elaborate monograph specially devoted to the 
criticism of these complicated points, would suffice for 
the exhibition of the arguments on both sides. The 
present notice can contain only tlie result of the 
writer’s investigations. 

Without either denying or affirming the existence 
of early Iberian, German, or Scandinavian settle- 
ments in particular localities, he believes them to 
have been exceedingly exceptional ; so that, to all 
intents and purposes, the population vrith which the 
Phoenicians traded and the Romans fought were 
Kelts of the British branch, i. e. Kelts whose lan- 
guage was either the mother -tongue of the present 
Welsh, or a form of speech closely allied to it. 

, The ancestors of this population he believes to 
have been the earliest occupants of South Britain at 
least. Were they so of North Britain ? There are 
points both of internal and external evidence in this 
question. In the way of internal evidence it is cer- 
tain, that even in those parts of Scotland where the 
language is most eminently Gaelic, and, as such, 
more especially connected with the speech of Ireland, 

oldest geographical terms are British rather than 
Erse. Thus, the word for mountain is ben, and 
never sliabh, as in Ireland. Again, the words aher 
and inver, in such words as A&er-nothy and Inver- 
nethy, have long been mcognised as the Shibboleths 
(so to say) of the British and Gaelic populations. 
They mean the same thing — a mouth of a river, 
sometimes the junction of two. Now whilst n&er 
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IS never found in the exclusive!/ and undoubtedly 
Gaelic country of Ireland, inver is unknown in 
Wales, Both occur in Scotland. But how ate they 
distributed? Mr. Kemble, who has best examined 
the question, finds that the line of separation ** be- 
tween the Welsh or Pictish, and the Scotch or Irish, 
Kelts, if measured by the occurrence of these names, 
would run obliquely from SW. to NE., straight up 
Loch Fyne, following nearly the boundary between 
I^ertlishire and Argyle, trending to the NE. along 
the present boundary between Perth and Inverness, 
Aberdeen and Inverness, Banf and Elgin, till about 
the mouth of the river Spey.” On the one side are 
the A5er-coms, A6ev-deens, and ASey-dours, which 
are Welsh or Bi’itish ; on the other the Inver- 
arys and iwwer-aritys, which are Irish and Gaelic. 
Now, assuredly, a British population wliich runs as 
lar nortli as the mouth of Spey, must be considered 
to have been the principal population of Caledonia. 
How fiir it was aboriginal and exclusive is another 
question. The external evidence comes in here, 
though it is not evidence of the best kind. It lies 
in the following extract from Beda : proeedente 
autem tempore, Britannia, post Brittoixes et Pictos, 
tertiam Scotorum nationem in Pictorum parte re- 
cepit, qui dnce Eeuda de Hibernia progress! vel 
amicitia vel ferro sibimet inter eos sedes quas hae- 
tenus habent vindicarunt : a quo videlicet dnce 
usque hodie Dalreudini vocantur ; nam lingua eorum 
^DaU partem significat.” {Hut. Eccles. i) This^ 
passage is generally considered to give us either an 
Iiish or a Scotch tr^tion. This may or may not be 
the case. The text nowhere connects itself with 
anythbg of the kind. It is just as likely to give us 
an inference of Beds’s own, founded on the fact of 
there being Scots in the r orth-east of Ireland and in 
the south-west of Scotland. It is, also, further com- 
plicated by the circumstance of the gloss dal being 
not Keltic, but Norse, i. e. Danish or Norwegian. 

The evidence, then, of the present Gaelic popula- 
tion of Scotland being of Irish origin, and the cor- 
responding probability of the earliest occupancy of 
Caledonia having been British, lies less in the so- 
calleti tradition, than in the absence of the term 
sliahh ~ mountain,' the distribution of the forms in 
oSer; and, above all, the present similarity between 
the Irish and Scotch Gaelic — a similarity which 
suggests the notion that the seprration is compara- 
tively recent. They are for, however, from deciding 
the question. That South Briton was British, and 
Ireland Gaelic, is cerhiiu. That Scotland was ori- 
ginally British, and afterwards Gaelic, is probable. 

The Gaels and Britons are the fundamental popu- 
lations of the British Isles. The Piets were either 
aboriginal or intrusive. If aboriginal, they were, 
like the Gaels and Britons, Keltic. Whether, how- 
ever, they were Gaelic Kelts or British Kelts, or 
w’hether they constituted a third branch of that 
stock, is doubtful. 

If it were absolutely certain that every word used 
on Pictish ground belonged to the Piet form of 
speech, tlie jiiterence that tliey %vere aborigines rather 
than intrusive settlers, and Britons rather than Gaels, 
w'ould be legitimate. TJie well-known gloss penn 
fafiel =: caput valii is a gloss from the Piet district, 
of wliich the first part is British. In Gaelic, the form 
=: pm = head is ceam. Neither docs this stand 
alone. The evidence in fiivour of the British affinities 
can be strengtiiened. But what if the gloss be Piet, 
only ill the way that father or niotlter, 3cc. are 
Welsh j i. e. words belonging to some other tongue 
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spoken in the Piet country? In such a case the 
Piets may be Gaels, Germans, Scandinavians, &c. 
Now the word dal, to which attention has already 
been drawn, was not Scottish, i. e. not Gaelic. It 
probably was strange to the Scottish language, not- 
withstanding the testimony of Beda. If not Scot, 
however, it was almost certainly Piet. Yet it is, 
and was, pui-e Norse. Its existence cannot be got 
over except by making either the Scots or Piets 
Scandinavian. Each alternative has its difficulties; 
the latter the fewest. Such are the reasons for 
believing that the Piets are less unequivocally British 
than the researches of the latest and best investigators 
have made them. And Beda, it should be remem- 
bered, derives them from Scythia; adding that they 
came without females. This, perhaps, is only an 
inference; yet it is a just one. The passage that lie 
supplies speaks to an existing custom: *‘Cumque 
uxores Picti non habentes peterent a Scottis, ea 
solum conditione dare consensenmt, ut ubi res per- 
veniret in dubium, magis de foerninea regum prosa])ia 
quam de mascuHna regem sibi eligerent: quod usque 
hodie apud Pictos constat esse servatum.” {IlisL 
Eccles, i.) Now, whatever may be the value of this 
passage, it entirely neutralises the evidence embodied 
in a well-known list of Piet kings. Here the names are 
Keltic, — chiefly British, — but, in turn or three cases, 
Gaelic. Whichever tliey were, they were not Piet. 

The Piets, then, may or may not have been in- 
trusive rather than abori^nal. The ancestors of the 
present English were certainly in the former cate- 
gory. Whence were they? When ffid their in- 
trusion begin? They were Germans. This is cer- 
tain. But how were they distributed amongst the 
dififerent divisions and subdivisions of the German 
populations? The terms Saxon and Frank tell ns 
nothing. They were general names of a somewhat 
indefinite import. It is, perhaps, safe to say, that 
they were Frisians and Angles, rather than aught 
else; and, next to these, Scandinavians. This they 
may have been to a certain extent, even though the 
Piets were Keltic, 

The date of their intrusion, in some form or other, 
was long earlier than the aeraof Hengist and Horsa; 
and it is only by supposing that an author in the 
unfavourable psitkm of Gildas was likely to be cor- 
rect in the hazardous delivery of a negative assertion, 
and that in the very face of the notice of Enmenius and 
others, that the usual date can be supported. In 
proprtion as their invasions were early their progress 
must have been gradual. In the opinion of the pre- 
sent writer, the Saxons and Franks of the later 
classics are certakdy the lineal predecessors of the 
Angles of England ; the Piets possibly the lineal piude- 
cessoRs of the Northmen, — i. e. on the father's side. 

The ethnology, then, of Britain takes tlie follow- 
ing forms: — 

1. In Hibernia, a Gaelic basis suffiem but slight 
modification and admixture; whereas, — 

2, In Britannia, — 

a. South Britain is British, and Britarmo-Eoman, 
with Phoenician, Gaelic, and Germanic elements, — - 
the latter destined to replace all the others ; wMIst, — 
h. North Britain is British, and Gaelic, with Piet 
elements — whatever they were — of admixture in 
larger proportions than South Britain, and Roman 
elements in smaller. 

The Roman element was itself complex; and, in 
minute ethnology, it may, perhaps, be better to speak 
of the Legionary population rather than of tlie Latin. 
This is because a Roman population might be any- 
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tiling but native to Lome. It might be strange to 
Italy, strange to the Italian language. Wliat might 
thus have been the case, actually was so. The im- 
perial forces which occupied Britain, and suppHsd 
what is usually called the Koman element to the ori- 
ginal Keltic basis, were Germans, Gauls, Iberians, 
&c., as the case might be; rarely pure Koinan, The 
NoUtia U triusque Imperii, a document refenible to 
some time subsequent to the reign ofValens, — inas- 
much as it mentions the Province of Valentia , — gives 
us, as elements of our Legionary population, — 

1. L e. Tungricani, Tungri, Tuma- 
censcs, Batavi. 

2. GauU : Nervii (in three quarters), Morini (see 
m voc.)y Galli. 

3. Iberians: Hispani. 

4. Prdbahle Slavonians : Dalmatae, Baci, Thrace, 

Thai&lae. j 

5. S-yyl; and 6. Mauri. 

Of tiiese the non-Eoman character is the most pa> 
tent; and tliese, at least, we may separate from the 
occupants of Italian blood. Of others, the foreign 
extniction is more uncertain. Sometimes the read- 
ing of the MSS. is doubtful, sometimes the term in- 
explicable. Thus, whilst it is difScult to say who 
the Solenses or Pacenses were,— opinions being dif- 
ferent, — the authenticity of such a test as Tribunus 
cohortes j)rwiae Frisagorum Vindobala is doubtfuL 
In such a case, the assumption that it meant Frir 
sians^ and the speculation as to the presence of a 
Frisian cohort, are unsatisfactoiy. 

The analysis of the German populations, out of 
which the present nationality of England has grown, 
scarcely belongs to cUissicallMiUxn. As far as it 
goes, however, it is to be sought under the heads 
Ajtgli, Frisii, Saxones. 

The extent to which the native population, 
whether exclusively Keltic or mixed, was uruform 
in manners and appearance, is chiefly to be measured 
by the remark of Tacitus, that the “ physical ap- 
pearance varied;” that the “ Caledonians were red- 
iuiired, and large-limbed;” that the “ Silurians were 
high-coloured and curly-haired;” and, lastly, that 
the natives of the parts nearest Gaul were Gallic in 
look and manner. The text in full has given rise 
to considerable speculation. It stands thus ; Ha- 
bitus corporum varii; atqm ex eo argum&nta. 
Namque rutilae Caledoniam habitantium comae, 
magni artus, Germanicam originem adseverant. Si- 
lurum coiorati vultus, et torti plerumque crines, et 
posita contra Hispania, Iberos veteres trajecisse, 
casque sedes occupasse fidem faciunt.” {Agrvi. 11.) 
The words in Italics show that both the Germanic 
and the Iberic hypotheses were not historical facts, 
but only inferences. The only facts that Tacitus 
gives us is the ditference of appearance in different 
parts of the island. This is undoubted. At the 
pi-esent moment the inhabitants of South Wales 
have florid complexions and dark hair ; whilst the 
Scotch Highlanders, though of uncertain and inre- 
gular stature, are, on the whole, red; or, at least, 
sandy-haired. The inference fi*om this is as free 
to the inquirer of the present century as it was to 
Tacitus. In respect to the opinions on this point, 
it is safe to say that the Germanic hypothesis 
is wdiolly, the Iberic nearly, unnecessary. The 
Scotch conformation is equally Keltic and Germanic : 
that of the South -Welsh is less easily explained, 
it re-appears, however, in certain parts of England 
— ofteuer on the coal-mciujures than elsewhere, but 
still elsewhere. The flict still requires solution. 
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VIII. Language. 

A continuation of the previous extract gives 
us the standard text respecting the language of 
Britain — “semo baud multum diversus,” (i e. 
from that of Gaul). What does this apply to? 
Not necessarily to the Britons altogether — only 
to tho^ nearest Gaul. Yet it by no means ex- 
cludes the others. It leaves the question open 
for the north and w'estem parts of the island. Tlie 
belief that the speech of Westeni Britain was essen- 
tially that of the eastern parts, rests partly upon 
the principle of not multiplying causes unnecessarily, 
and partly upon the present existence of the Welsh 
language. The Welsh of Wales and tlie Bretons of 
Brittany, are closely allied. This, however, is valid 
only in the eyes of the inquirer, who admits that the 
present Breton represents the ancient Gallic. It luis 
no weight against the belief that it is of British 
origin— derived from the Bretons of the southern 
coast, who,, at the Saxon invasion, transplanted 
themselves and their speech to the opposite shore of 
Armorica. The advocate of this view requires fmtlier 
evidence. Nor is it wanting. It Las been shown 
more than once — by no one better than the late 
Mr. Garnett in the Transactions of the Philosophical 
Society — that the old Gallic glosses are not only 
significant in the Keltic language of western and 
northern Britain, but that they are most so in the 
Welsh or British branch of it. Contrary to the 
criticism of the time of Tacitus, it is tlie British 
language which now illustrates that of Gaul, and 
not the Gallic which explains the British. The 
proper British glosses are few. Two of them, how-, 
ever, are still existent with the island. Kovpni 
(Dioscorid. Mat. Med. ii. 110), as the name of 
the British beverage, is the Welsh cerevisia 

^beer; and ayaa-aaTos^ the British species of hound, 
is the present word gaze-homd (Oppian, Cgneget. 
i. 471.) 

The geographical terms in the ancient British 
are numerous; and one class of them illustrates a 
deflection from the Gallic form of speedi. In Gaul 
the compounds of the root dur- invariably take that 
combination as an ctfix (e. g. M.aTOo-durum ') : in 
Britain it is as invariably a pre-fix (e. g. JDuro- 
vernum). 

IX. Antiquities. 

These fall into two clear and definite classes : 

1. the Proper British ; 2. the Roman. A third — 
the German — is less certain. A fourth is possible; 
but, in the opinion of the present writer, unneces- 
sary. The last two will be considered first. 

In such sepulchral monuments as bear the marks 
of the greatest antiquity, the implements and orna- 
ments are of stone, to the exclusion of pietal. The 
skulls, also, are of a small average magnitude, with 
certain peculiarities of shape. The inference that 
has been drawn from this is, that the population 
who worked without metals was of a different stock 
from those that used them. Again, the doctrine 
suggested by Arndt, expanded by Eask, and admitted 
in its very fullest extent by the Scandinavian school 
of philologists, ethnologists, and antiquarians, and 
■which is known as the Finn hypothesis,” goes the 
same way. This means that, before the spread ot 
the populations speaking the languages called Indo- 
Eiiropean-^before the spread of the Slavonians, 
Gennaiis, Kelts, and Bralmiinie Hindus — an earlier 
population extended from Cape Comorin to Lapland, 
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from Lapland to Cape Clear, from ArcLangel to the I such as commemorate particular events, and are de- 

Straits of Gibraltar, continuously. The Finns of ( dicated to particular deities, are more valuable than 


Finland now best represent this — a population with 
which the Basks of the Pyrenees were once con- 
tinuous. In this class, enormous displacements on 
the part of the so-called Indo-Europeans have obli - 
terated the aborigines of the British Isles, Central 
Europe, and Northern Hindostan. If so, the Finn 
hypothesis coincides with the evidence of the older 
tumuli. Suggestive as this view is, it has still to 
stand the full ordeal of criticism. 

The German hypothesis depends upon the extent 
to which certain antiquities of North Britain are, at 
one and the same time, of great antiquity in resj^ct 
to date, and Germanic in origin. The Scandinavian 
doctrine as to the origin of the Piets support this; 
or, denying this, such independent evidence as can 
be brought in favour of any Germans or Northmen 
having made settlements on any prt of Britain 
. anterior to the expulsion of the Romans, helps to 
confirm it. Such settlements it is as hard to prove 
as to deny. Possibly, perhaps probably, tlie Shet- 
land Isles, the Orkneys, the northern parts of Scot- 
land, the Hebrides, parts of Ulster, the Isle of 
and the coast of Galloway , may give us an area along 
which the Northmen of Norway spread themselves, 
and left memorials, at an epoch of any antiquity. 
Again, it would be over-bold to assert that certain 
parts of Britain, now eminently Danish (c. Lin- 
colnshire), and which cannot be proved to have been 
at once Keltic and Roman (i. e. Roman on a Keltic 
basis) were not Norse equally early. 

The two classes in question, however, are un- 
certain ; and this leads us to the other two. 

1. British, — The extent of this division is subject 
to the validity of the Finn and German hypotheses. 
If the former be true, the oldest tumuli are prae- 
Keltic; if the latter, the remarkable remains of Ork- 
ney and the North of Scotland (their antiquity being 
adroitted) are German,— -and, if German, probably 
Scandinavian. But, independent of these, we have 
the numerous tmmli, or barrows, of later date, in all 
their varieties and with all their contents ; we have 
earth-mounds, like Silbuty Hill ; and vast monolithic 
staructures, like those of Stonehenge. We have 
also the cromlechs and cairns. We have no in- 
scriptions; and the coins are but semi-Britannic, f.e. 
wherevex the mint may have been, the letters and 
legend represent the civilisation of the classical ratlier 
than the Keltic populations. Iron was a metal during 
part of this period, and, aforiwri, gold and bronze. 

2. Romm. — The Keltic remains in Britain are a 
measmre of the early British civilisation; the Boman 
ones merely give us a question of Tnore or less m 
respect to the extent of their preservation. They are 
essentially the Roman antiquities of the Roman 
world elsewhere; — pavements, altars, metallic im- 
plements and ornaments, pottery (the specimens of 
the Samian ware being both abundant and beautiful), ! 
earthworks, encampments, w^alls, roads, coins, in- 
scriptions. A few of these only will be noticed. 

Of the iiisanptions, the Mannor Ancyrauum, 
although referring to Britain, is not from a British 
locality. Neither are those of the reign of Claudius, 
They first predominate on British ground in the 
reign of Trajan. Thencefonviird they bear the names 
)f Hadrian, Severus, Gordian, Valerian, Gallienus, 
Fetricus, Numerian, Diocletian, Constantine, and 
Lilian. Next to the names of the emperom, those 
>f certain commanders, legions, and cohorts are the 
aost imprtant, as they are more numerous; whilst 


either. One with another, they preserve the names, 
and give us the stations, of most of the legions of the 
Notitia. One of them, at least, illustrates the for- 
mation of the Vallum. One of them is a dedication 
DEO SAN CTO 
SERAPI, 

a clear proof that the religion of the Roman Le- 
gionaries was no more necessarily Roman than their 
blood. 

The chronological range of the coins varies in 
many points from that of the inscriptions. TJiey 
often speak wdiere the latter are silent, and are silent 
where the latter speak. The head and legend of 
Antoninus (Caracalla) and Geta are frequent; but 
then, there are none between them and the reigr of 
Diocletian. Then come the coins, not of that em- 
peror himself, but of the usurpers Carausius and 
Allectus, more numerous than all the others put 
togetlier. And here they end. Fur the later em- 
perors there is nothing. 

None of our Roman roads are known under their 
Roman names. The Ithierarium AjitoTiim, a work 
of uncertain date, and, as will be explained in the 
sequel [see Muridunum], of doubtful value in its 
current form, merely gives the starting-places and 
tiie termini ; e. Iter a Londinio ad Fortum Dubris 
M. F, Ixvii, &c. The itinera, however, are fifteen 
in number, and, in extent, reach from Blatum Bul- 
gium, in Dumfrieshire, to Regnum, on the coast of 
Sussex, north and south; and from Venta Icenorum 
{Norwich} to Isca Damnoniorum {Exeter), east and 
west. In North Wales, Cornwall, and Devonshire, 
the Wealds oi Sussex and Kent, Lincolnshire, and 
the district of Craven in Yorkshire, the intercom- 
munication seems to have been at the mmimmi. In 
the valleys of the Tyne and Solw’ay, the Yorkshire 
Ouse, the Thames, the Severn, in Cheshire, South 
Lancashire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and the parts round 
the Wealds of Kent and Sussex, it was at its Tmixi- 
mum, 

Mr. Kemble draws a clear contrast between the 
early British oppida, as described by Caesar, and tbe 
true mmvlcipia and coloniae of the Romans. The 
oppidmi of Cassivelaunus was a stockaded village, 
in some spot naturally difficult of access. The mu- 
nwipm ssxd coloniae, of wdiich Camclodunum was 
the earliest, were towns whose architecture and whose 
civil constitution were equally Roman. So was their 
civilisation. The extent, however, to which the sites 
of British oppida and the Roman municipalities 
coincided, constitutes a question which connects the 
two. It is safe to assume that they did so coincide, 
—not exactly, hut generally. The Keltic oppida 
were nmnerous, were like those of Gaul, and — a 
* reasonable inference from the existence of the war- 
chariot — were connected by roads. Hence, when less 
than eighty years after the return of the Romans to 
Britain, and scarcely forty after the complete subju- 
gation of the island by Agricola, Ftolemy tells us of 
at least fifty-six cities in existence here, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that they w'ere not all due to the 
efibrts of Roman civilisation.” CerUihily not. The 
Roman origin of the Hibernian -KoKeis (Ptolenjy’s 
term) is out of the question : neitlicr is it certain 
that some of the Ptolemaean notices may not apply to 
an ante-Eoman period. The Roman municipality, 
then, as a general rule, presupposes a British oppi- 
dum. How far does the English town imjdy a Ho- 
man municipality ? The writer just quoted believes 
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£he Saxons adopted the Eoman sites less than the 
Bomans did those of tlie Britons, the Germanic con- 
dition of a city being different from the Eoman. As 
such, it directed the architectural industry of the 
Anglo-Saxon towards the erection of independent 
towns out of the materials supplied by the older ones, 
in the neighbourhood — but not on the absolute 
site — of the pre-existent municipality. Without 
admitting this view in its full integrity, we may 
learn from it the necessity of determining the ancient 
sites of the Roman cities on the special evidence of 
each particular case; it being better to do this tlian 
to argue at once from the present names and plac^ 
of the English towns of the present time. Place for 
place, the old towns and the new were near each other, 
rather than on absolutely identical spots- 

London. St. Albans, Colchester, Gloucester, Win- 
chester, Norwich, Cirencester, Bath, Silcliester, Yorh, 
Exeter, Dorchester, Chichester, Canterbury, Wrox- 
eter, Lincoln. Worcester, Leicester, Doncaster, Caer- 
martbcii, Caeraaiwon, Portchester, Grantchester, Car- 
lisle, Caerleon, lilanchester, have the best claims to 
represent the old Roman cities of England, the lists 
of which, considering the difference of the authorities, 
are not more discrepant from each other than is ex- 
pected. The number of Ptolemy’s woAcis is 56, all 
of which he names. Marcianus Heracleota, without | 
naming any, gives 59. Nennius, at a later period, 
enumerates 34 ; the Saxon invasion having occurred 
in the interval. 

Tlie valla are described in a separate article. 
[Vallum.] 

X. Divisions. 

The divisions of the British Isles are only 
definite where they are natural, and they are 
only natural where the ocean makes them. Hi- 
bernia is thus separated from Albion simply by 
its insular condition — exvi So are the 

smaller islands, Vectis, the Orcades, &c. ; all of 
which were known to the ancients. But this 
is. not the ca.se with tlie ancient analogies of 
North and South Britain — if such analogies existed. 
No one can say where Britannia ended and Cale- 
donia began — or rather no one can say how far 
Britannia and Caledonia are the names of natural 
and primary divisions. In the way of ethnology, it 
is safe to say that all the Caledonii were comprised 
within the present limits of North Britain, except 
so far as they were intrusive invaders southwards. 
It is safe to say the same of the Scots. But it is 
not safe to say so of the Piets ; nor yet can we 
aifirm that all the Britons belonged to the present 
countiy of England. In Ptolemy the Caledonii are 
a specific population, forming along with Comabii, 
Creones, and others, the northern population off 
Albion — the name having no generality whatever, 
Dion’s Caledonii are certainly beyond the wall,! but 
between them and the wall are the Meatae. In 
Tacitus the Caledonii are either the political con- 
federacy of Galgacus, or the natives of the district 
around the Grampians. The vrider extent to the 
word is a point in the history of the term, less than 
a point in the history of the people. 

The practical primary division which can be 
made is that between Roman Albion and Iwle- 
pendant Albion; the former of which coincided more 
or less closely with Britannia in the restricted sense 
of tlie tenn, and with the area subsequently named 
England ; the latter with Caledonia and Scotland. 

Britannia appears to have been constituted a 
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Eoman province after the conquest of a portion of 
the island in the reign of Claudius. The pro. 
wince was gradually enlarged by the conquests of 
successive Roman generals; hut its boundary on 
the south was finally the wall which extended 
trom tlie Solway Frith (Ituna Aestuarium) to 
the mouth of the river Tyne. Britain continued 
to form one Roman province, governed by a con- 
sular legatus and a procurator, down to a. i>. 
197, when it was divided into two j.rovinces, Bri- 
tannia Superior mA Inferior, each, as it appears, 
under a separate Praeses (Herodian, iii. 8. § 2; 
Dig. 28. tit. 6. s. 2. § 4). It was subsequently 
divided into four provinces; named Maxivia Cae- 
sariensk, Flavia, Britannia prma, Britannia 
secmida (S. Rufus, Brev. 6), probably in the reign 
of Diocletian or of Constantine. To these a fifth 
province, named Vakntia, was added in A. d. 369 
(Amm. Marc, xxviii. 3. § 7), so that at the be- 
i ginning of the fifth century, Britain was divided 
into five provinces; two governed by Consulares, 
namtdy, Maxima Caesarimsis and Valentia; and 
three by Praesides, namely, Brltmnia Prima, BrI 
tannia Secunda, and Flavia Caesariensis. Ail these 
governors were subject to the Vicariizs Britanniae, 
to whom the general government of tlie island Wiis 
entrusted. The Vicariits appears to have usually re- 
sided at Eboracum (For/a), which may be regarded as 
the seat of government during the Roman domimon, 
(^Not. Big, Occ. c. 22 ; Booking, ad he. p. 496, 

I seq.; comp. Marquardt, in Becker’s Randbuch der 
Romisch, AUerth. voL iii. pi. i. p. 97, seq.) 

The distribution and boundary of these five pro- 
vinces we do not know — though they are often 
I ^ven. 

Respecting the next class of divisions we do not 
know even t&s. We do not know, when talking of 
(e. ^.) the Ordovices, the Iceni, or the Novantae, to 
what class the term belongs. Is it the namef-of a 
natitral geographical division, like Highlands and 
Lomkmds, Dalesmen or Coastmen f or the name of 
a political division, like that of the English counties? 
that of a confederacy? that of a tribe or clan? Is it 
one of these in some cas^, and another in another? 
/Some of the terms are geographical. This is ail 
that it is safe to say. Some of the terns are geo- 
graphical, because they seem to be compounded of 
substantives significant in geography ; e. g. the 
prefixes car-, and tre-, and dvr-. 

The only systematic list of these divisions is 
Ptolemy’s; and it gives us the follovring names, 
each of which is noticed separately. They are enu- 
merated, however, at present, for the sjike of showing 
the extent to which, not only Roman but Independent 
Albion was known to the writers of the second cen- 
tury, and also because some of them illustrate the 
general geography of the British Isles. 

1. North of the Clyde and Forth, the line of defences 
drawn by Agricola, lay tiie Epidii, Cerones, Cireones, 
Chrnonacae, Careni, (7omabii,Oaledouii, Cuntae, Logi, 
Mertae, Vacomagi, Venecontes, Taizalae, — in all thir- 
teen. The apparently Keltic elements in these names 
are printed in Italics. They are British rather than 
Gaelic; and, as such, evidence in favour of the oldest 
populationofScotland, having belonged to that division. 
Ti^ inference, however, is traversed by the want of 
proof of the names having been native. Hence, when 
such truly British names as Cantae and Cornabii 
(compare Cantium and Cmmubii') appear on the 
extreme north of Scotland, they may have been the 
names used by the British informants of Ptolemy’s 
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authorities, rather than the true Caledonian desig- 
nations in use among the Caledonians themselves. 
They may, in other words, have belonged to Cale- 
donia, just as Welsh and Wales belong to the 
Cambro-British principality, i. e. not at all. 

2. Between the Clyde and Forth, and the Tyne 
and Solway, L e, between the two valla, lay the 
Novantae, the Selgovae, the Gadeni, the Ottadini, 
and the Damnii, five in number. This was, after- 
wards, the chief Piet area. 

3. South of the Tyne and Solway, I e.^ in the 
thoroughly Koman Britannia, were the Brigantes, 
the Parisi, the Cornavii, the Chritavi, The Caty- 
cuchlani, the Simeni, the IVznoantes (Trinobantes), 
the Dobuni, the AtiJrebates, the Cantii, the Kegni, 
the Belgae, the J^wrotriges, the Bamnonii, all Eng- 
lish rather than Welsh; and the Silures, Bimetae, 
and Ordovices, Welsh rather than English, Total 
seventeen. 

All these names apparently belong to one lan- 
guage, that being the British branch of the Keltic. 

The list of Eoman eoloniae and munidpia can 
scarcely be given with confidence. The distinction 
lietween them and mere military stations or post- 
houses is difficult, often impracticable. The specific 
■ histones of given towns have nowhere come down to 
us. The clear and definite prominence that such 
cities as Treves and Arles take in the history of Gaul 
belongs to no town of Britain, and few facts only 
are trustworthy Camelodunum (Colchester') was 
the earliest municipality: Londinium and Ebora- 
ciim the most important. Then came Verulamium, 
Glevum (Gloucester), Venta Belgaram (Win-^ 
Chester)^ Venta Icenorum (Norwich), Corinium 
(Cirencester), Calleva Attrebatuin (SUchester), 
Aquae Solis (Bath), Buraovaria (Dorchester), Reg- 
nuin (Chichester f), Burovernum (Canterbury), 
Unc 9 nium (Wroxeter), Lindum (Lincoln)^ To 
these may, probably, be added the more important 
harbours; such as Rutupae (Richlorongh), Portus 
Bubris (Dover), Portus Lemanis (Lympne), Portus 
Adunii (Aldrington), all to the south of tlie Thames. 
Of these towns the notices are variously and most 
irregularly distributed. Some, such as Londinium, 
Lindum, Eboracum, Camelodmium, Corineum, 
Aquae Sulis ("TSara ®€ppa), appear in Ptolemy; 
whereas the majority are taken from later sources-— 
the Antonine Itinerary and the Notitia. No town, 
however, throughout the whole length and breadth 
of Britannia is known to us in respect to its internal 
history, and the details of its constitution; in other 
words, there are no notices whatever of the Curi'- 
ales, the Deevriones, the Ordo, or the Senatus of 
any town in Britain. That such existed is a 
matter of inference — inference of the most legitimate 
kind, but still only inference. | 

For all the towns above mentioned we have (a) a j 
notice in some Latin or Greek author, (h) an identi- 
fication of the site, and (c) the existence of Roman | 
remains at the present time; in other words our evi- 
dence is of the highest and best kind. In the majo- 
rity of cases, however, there is a great falling off in 
iliis respect. Sometimes there is the ancient name, 
without any definite modern equivalent; sometimes 
the modern without an ancient one; sometimes Ro- 
man remains with a name; sometimes a name without 
remains. Sometimes the name is only partially Roman 
— being a compaimd. Such is the case with the 
forms ill ‘■coin (co/oula) and -Chester (castra)^ In 
the Danish part of the island this becomes -caster 
(Axi-casier), Even this class is occasionany equi- 
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vocal; since the element -wich, as in Green- wich^ 
&e., may either come directly from tho Latin viem 
or from the Norse vik Compounds of villa are in 
a similar category. They may have come direct 
from the Latin, or they may simply represent the 
French ville. The element street, as in 6V7*«!f-ford, 
denotes a road rather than a town. The extent of 
these complications maybe measured by a comparison 
of the ancient and modern maps of (o.g.) Norfolk. 
The localities of which the ancient names are 
known are four — Brannodunum (Bran-caster)^ 
Venta Icenorum, Gariannonum (Burgh Castle), 
and ad Taum (Taeshvrg). The spots marked 
in Mr, Hughes’ map of Britannia Itoinana (vid. 
Afommenta Briiannica), as the localities of Roman 
remains (over and above the four already mentioned) 
are fifteen — Castle Rising, Sth. Creake, Cromer, 
Burgh, Oxnead, Castle Acre, Narhorovgh, Oshurg, 
Ixburg, Colney, Whetacre, Burgh St. Peter, Caistor, 
Holme, North Elmham — all unnamed, or, if capable 
of being provided with an ancient designation, so 
provided at the expense of some other locality. 

Upon the wliole, it is not too much to say that 
the parallel which has frequently been drawn be- 
tween Britain and Dacia, in respect to the late 
date of their reduction, and the early date of the 
loss, holds good in respect to the details of their 
history during the Roman and ante-Roman |ieriod. 
In each case we have obscurity and uncertainty — 
names without a correspnding description, some- 
times without even a geographical pt>sition; re- 
mains without a site, and sites witliout remains to 
verity them. 

The chief complementary notices to this article 
are Caledonia, Frisii, Hibernia, Morini, Sax- 
ONES, Vallum. (Camden’s Britannia ; Horseley’s 
Britannia Romana ; Stukely’s Stonehmge <md 
Abury; Stuart’s Caledonia Romana ; Wilson’s JVe- 
historic Amials of Scotland; Wright, The Kelt, 
The Roman, and The Saxon ; Kemble’s Saxons 
in England ; Monumenta Britannica.) [R. G. L,] 
BRITANNL Pliny (iv. 17) places Britanni on 
the Gallic coast, between a people who belong to the 
pagus of Gesoriacum (Boulogne) and the Ambiani. 
They would, therefore, be about the river Canche. 
Whether this is a blunder of Pliny, or a conuption 
in his text, or whether there were Britanni on this 
coast, we have no means of determining. [G.L.] 
BRIU'LA (BpfoyAa: Briiiliites), a place in 

Lydia (Strab. }). 650 ; Plin. v. 29), in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nysa. Its position is not known, but 
it may have been near Mastaura, also mentioned in 
the same sentence by Strabo, the site of which is 
known [kL\STAUKA]. [G. L.] 

BRIVA ISARAE (Pontoise), or the bridge of 
the Isara, is near to the site of Pontoise, which 
is on the road from Paris to Rouen. As the Isara 
is the Oise, Pontoise is manifestly a conuption of 
Pons Isarae. The Antonine Itin. and the Table give 
15 Gallic leagues as the distance from Briva Isarae 
to Lutetia (Paris), which distance should probably Ikj 
estimated from La Cite, tlie original Lutetia. [G. L.j 
BRIVAS, a town of the Arverni, is mentioned by 
Sidonius Apollinaris (Ca?*?/i. xxiv. 16); — 

“ Hinc te suscipict henigna Brivas.” 

The place is Brionde on the A Ukr. Some autho- 
rities speak of a Roman bridge there, and say 
that the old church was built in the time of C(»n- 
stantine. The name Briviis indicates the pansage of 
a river. [G. L.] 
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BRIVATES PORTUS (Bpiovarris a sotne consideratioHj l)ufc is now a poor place with only 

place in Gallia, is fixed by Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 1) 2000 inhabitants. [E.H. B.] 

between the month of the Loire and a river, which BBFXIA (Bpi^ia, Ptol.j BpTjj^ta, Mik. 

he calls the Herius, supposed by D’Anville to Brlxianus; a city of Cisalpine Gaul, in the 

be the Vilame, and by others to be the Riidere territory of the Cenomani, between Bergornuio and 
(TAziraL Accordingly, some geographers place this Yerona, It was situated on the small river Mela or 
port at Brimin near Croisic, on the coast, in the Mella, at the very foot of the lowest niiderfalls of the 
department oi MorUkm. The resemblance of the Alps; and about 18 miles W. of the lake Benacus. 
name Brivates to Brest, however, induces B’Anville Both Justin and Livy agree in describing it as one 
to suppose that this large bay may be the Brivates of the cities founded by the Cenomani, after they 
of Ptolemy. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive that had passed the Alps and occupied this part of Italy; 
Ptolemy, with any tolerable materials at hand for and the latter author expressly calls it their capital, 
tho cotitit of Gallia, should not have found among (Justin, xx. 5 ; Liv. v. 35, xxxii, 30.) Pliny and 
them the position of Brest. Walckenaer makes the Ptolemy also concur in assigning it to the Cenomani: 
Geaocribate of the Table to be Brest. The Table so that Strabo is clearly mistaken in reckoning it, 
gives a route from Juliomagus (^Angers'), through as well as Mantua and Cremona, a city of the Insii- 
Nantes, Duretie, Dartoritum, Sulim, and Vorgium, bres. (Sfcrab. v. p. 213; Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; Ptol. 
to Gesocribate. iTAnville supposes tliat Gesocri- iii. 1. § 31.) The “ Brixiarii Galli ” are mentioned 
bate ought to be Gesobrivate. The distance from by Livy in b.c. 218, as assisting the Romans against 
Nantes to Gesocribate is 138 Gallic leagues or 207 the revolt of the Boii (xxi. 25); and on a later ocea- 
hl. P. There is no doubt that the harbour of Bi'cst sioii they appar to have held aloof, when the greater 
is the termination of this road, and as to the difficulty part of the Cenomani were in aims against Rome, 
of reconciling all the distances, we cannot bo sur- (Id. xxxii. 30.) But this is all we hear of it pre- 
prised at this ill a road along such a coast. Vor- vious to the Roman conquest, and the incorporation 
giuin or Vorganium, the next station to Gesocri- of Gallia Transpadana with Italy. Under the Roman 
bate, is placed by some geographers at Concar- Empire we find Brixia a flourishing and opulent pi-o- 
nem, on the present road between Bennehon and vincial town. Strabo (1. c.) speaks of it as inferior 
Quimper. [Cr*L.] to Mediolanum and Verona, but ranks it on a par 

BRIVODU'RUM, a place on a river, as the name with Mantua and Comum. Pliny gives it the title of 
impirts. The place is perhaps Briare, on the right a colony, and this is confirmed by inscriptions : in one 
bank of the Loire, near Ckatillon-sur- Loire. The of these it is styled “ Colonia Civica Augusta,” whence 
Antonine Itin. and the Table place Belca between it appears that it was one of the colonies foimded 
Brivodurum and Genabum {Orleans), and Condate, by Augustus, and settled with citizens, not soldiers. 
Come (Massava in the Table), between Brivodurum (Plin. I, c.\ Orell imer, 66; Gruter, Jnscr. p. 464. 
and Nevirnum {Never s). There is the usual diffi- h f'Dow&t.Inscr. p.210. 7; Zumpt,c?e Colon, p. 351.) 
culty about the numbers. Walckenaer places Brivo- Numerous other inscriptions record its local magis- 
durum at La VUhneme near Bomy. The road trates, sacerdotal offices, corporations or “collegia” 
evidently followed the right bank of the Loire, as of various trades, and other circumstances tliat attest 
it does now from Nevers to OrUam. [G. L.] its flourishing naunicipal condition throughout the 

BRIXELLUMorBRIXILLUM(B/>f$6AAo»',Ptol. ; period of the Roman Empire. (Orell. Inscr. 2183, 
Bpi^iWay, Plut.: Brixillaims, Inscr.; JSres- 3744, S7 50, &c.; JRossi, MemorieBresciane,p. 230 

cello), a town of Cisalpine Gaul, situated on the S. — B24.) It was plundered by the Huns under Attila 
bank of the Padus, about 12 miles NE. of Parma, in A, 452 {Hist. MisceU. xv. p. 549), but re- 
aiid 16 from Regium. Pliny calls it a colony (iii. covered from this disaster, and under the Lombard 
1 5, s. 20), but we have no account of the time when rule was one of the principal towns of this part of 
it became such, nor does any other writer assign it Italy, and the capital of one of the duchies into which 
that rank; hut it was certainly one of the priucipal their kingdom was divided. (P. Diac. ii. 32, v. 36.) 
towns in this part of Italy. (Zumpt, de Colon, p. Catullus terms Brixia the mother-city of Verona, 
348 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 45 ; Plin. vii. 49. s. 50.) It is a strong proof of the belief in its antiquity. He de- 
chie% celebrated as the place to which the emperor scribes it as traversed by the river Mela (Flavus 
Otho retired, when he quitted Ms ai*my previous to quam molli permrrit flumine Mela, Carm, Ixvii. 
the battle of Bedriaciim, and where he put an end to 33); but at the present day that river (still called 
his life on learning the defeat of his troops by tlie the Mella) flows about a mile to the W. of it; while 
lieutemmts of Vitellius. (Tac. Hist. ii. 33, 39, 51, Bresaia itself is situated on a much smaller stream 
54; Plut. Otk. 10, 15 — 17 ; Suet. 0th. 9.) He was called tho Garza. Existing remains prove that the 
buried on the spot, and his monument w’as seen there ancient city occupied the same site with flie modern 
by Plutarch. (Tac. B’lst. 49; Plut. 0th. 18.) Its one; nor is it likely that the river has changed its 
selection on that occasion seems to prove that it was course: and Philargyrius, writing in the fourth cen- 
a place of strength ; and again, at a much later tury, con-ectly describes it as fioioing near Brixia. * 
period, it appears as a strong fortress in the time of (Philarg. ad Georg, iv. 278.) The “ Cycnea Spe- 
tlie Lombard kings. (F. Diac. iii. 17, iv. 29.) No cula” mentioned by Catullus in the same passage, 
other mention of it is found in history; but an in- was probably a tower or mounument on one of the 
scription attests its inunicipal condition in the reign hills which rise immediateIyaboveHre5c*<2,and which 
of Julian, and_ it is noticed as a considerable tovra by are of moderate elevation, though immediately con- 
Sidonius Apollinaris in the accoimt of his journey to nected witli more lofty ridges, and fonn one of the 
Rome. {Ep. i. 5; Orell. Inscr. 37, 34.) The Itine- last offshoots of the Alps towards the plain of Lom- 
raries place it on the road from Cremona to Regium, hardy. 

winch probably crossed the Padus at this point; hut . The remains of antiqtiity still extant at Brescia 

the distance of 40 M. P. from thence to Regium is are of considerable importance. Of the buildings the 

certainly corrupt. {Urn. AnL p. 283.) The mo- most remarkable is that commonly called the temple 
dern town of Brescello was, at one time, a forti-ess of of Hercules, though it is very doubtful whether it was 
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not a basilica or conrt-liouse, ratlier than a temple. 
Some portions of the theatre may also be traced, 
though buried under modern buildings, as well as 
some Corinthian columns supposed to have been part 
of the forum. The beauty, number, and variety^of 
other architectural fragments, which have been dis- 
covered in different parts of the town, is such as to 
give a very high opinion of the condition of this art 
in a second-class provincial town under the Roman 
Empire. Some ancient works in bronze have also 
been found here, among which a statue of Victory is 
deservedly celebrated. The collection of inscriptions 
is unusually extensive, having been commenced as 
early as the year 1480, and all that have been found, 
diligently preserved. (The monuments recently dis- 
covered at Brescia, have been described and published 
by Labus, in 1834; see also the Ann. delV Inst. 
Arch. 1839, pp. 182—183. The older work of 
Rossi, Mernark Breseime, 4to. Brescia, 1693, con- 
tains many fables and fancies, but has still preserved 
much that is valuable.) 

Brixia appears in ancient times to have possessed 
an extensive territory or ager,” of which it was the 
municipal head; and several of the Alpine tribes who 
inhabited the neighbouring vallies were subjected to 
its rule. Among these we may certainly include the 
Triumfilini, who occupied the upper valley of ttie 
Mela, still called the TaZ Trompia; the Sabini, who 
inhabited the ValJSahbia, or Yalhj of the Chime; and 
the inhabitants of the western bank of the Lake Be- 
nacus. Among the smaller towns which were de- 
pendent on Brixia, we find mentioned in inscriptions: 
Vohema, still called Vohamo, m the valley of the 
Chiese ; Edrum (Edram),now Jc?ro, which gives name 
to the Lago d* Idro ; and Vargadura ( Vargadense#), 
the name of which is slightly distorted in that of 
the modem Gavardo, a small town on the river 
Chiese, about 12 miles E. of Brescia. (Plin. Hi. 20, 
s. 24; Cluver, Jtal.p^. 107, 108, 252; Rossi, Ifm. 
Bresciane, pp. 196, 271, 279.) [E. H. B.] 

BROCOMAGUS (Brumath% a town of the Tri- 
boccijon the road from Argentoratum (Strasshurg') to 
Cologne. It is BpevKSpayos in Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 18). 
Julian (Amm. Marc. xvi. 2) defeated some Germans 
here. , This town also occurs in the Antonine Itin. 
It is easily identified with Brumath on the Zom, in 
the department oi Bos MMn, between StQ'ossburg md 
Eaguemu. Many Roman remains have been found 
about it. Ruins of Roman walls are said to exist 
north of the Zom, and traces of a Roman road to 
Seh. [G.L.] 

BRODIONTII,a people mentioned by Pliny (Hi. 20. 
s. 24) in the inscription from the trophy of the Alps. 
They are generally supposed to be the same as the 
Bodiontici ; but Walckenaer(Gao^. vol. H. p. 38) finds 
their name in a mountain called Brodon, one of the 
largest that form the valley of the Olle. The 
river Olle joins the Isere on the left bank, below 
CrenoUe. [G.L.] 

BROMAGUS, in the Antonine Itin., Viromagns 
in the Table, is between hlennodunum (supposed to 
he Moudori) and Viviscus (T cmz), on the lake of 
Geneva. There is a place called Promasens, which 
may be Bromagiis. Promasens is on a little stream; 
the Broye; and Broniagus mar mean the town on 
the Bro. " ’ [G. L,] 

BROMISCUS (BpojuLcr/cos), a town of Mygdonia 
in Macedonia, near the river by which the waters of 
the lake Bolbe How into the Strymonic gulf. (Thuc. 
iv. 103.) It was either upon the site of this place 
or of the neighbouring Arethusa that the fortress of 
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Rentine was built, which is frequently mentioned by 
the Byzantine historians. (Tafel, Thessalonica, p. 
68.) Stephanus calls the town Bormiscus, and re- 
lates that Euripides was here tom to death by dogs ; 
but another legend supposes this event to have taken 
place at Arethusa, where the tomb of the poet was 
shown. [Arethusa, Ho. 6.] 

BRU'CTEBI (BpoSKrepoi'), a great German tribe 
on the river Amasia {Ems), which is first mentioned 
by Strabo (vii. p. 290) as having been subdued by 
Drusus. (Comp. Uno. Ann. i. 60.) The Bructeri, 
like several other tribes, were divided into the lesser 
and the greater, and the river Lupia {Lippe) flowed 
through the country of the fonner. (Strab. vii. p. 
291; Ptol. ii. 11. § 16, who, however, calls them 
BovcraKrepoi.) From these authors it is clear that 
the Bructeri’occupied not only the country between 
the rivers Amasia and Liipia, but extended beyond 
them. The Bructeri majores appear to have dwelt 
on the east, and the minores on the west of the 
Amasia. That they extended beyond the Lupia is 
attested not only by Strabo, but also by the fact that 
the celebrated prophetess of the Bructeri, Velleda, 
dwelt in a tower on tlie banks of the Lupia, (Tae. 
Eist. iv. 61, 65, v. 22.) From Claudian (jDe IV. 
Cons. Eonor. 450) it might be infemed that they 
extended even as far as the Hercynian forest, but the 
name Hercynia Silva is probably used in a loose and 
indefinite sense by the poet. In the north they were 
contiguous to the Chauci (Tac. Ann. xiii. 55, folk), 
and in the north-east to the Angrivarii. (Tae. Ann. 
H. 8.) Yelleius Paterculus (H. 105) relates that the 
Bructeri were subdued by Tiberius; but in the batthj 
in the forest of Teutoburg they appear still to have 
taken an active part, as we must infer from the fact 
that they received one of the Roman eagles taken in 
that battle. (Tac. Ann. i. 60.) It can scarcely be 
believed, on the authority of Tacitus, that they were 
entirely destroyed by other German tribes, for Pliny 
(Ep. ii. 7) and Ptolemy still mention them as exist- 
ing, and even at a much later period they occur as 
one of the tribes allied with the Franks. (Eumen. 
Panegyr. Const. 12.) Ledebur (Eas Land u. Volk 
der Bructerer, Berlin, 1827) endeavours to give to 
the Bructeri more importance than they deserve in 
liistoiy. (Comp. Middendorf, Die WoJmsitm der 
Bructerer, Coesfeld, 1837 ; Wersehe, Voelker des 
alien Deutschlands, p. 83, &c, ; Latham on Tac. 
Germania, p. 111.) [L. S.] 

BRUHOrSIUM or BRUHBU'SIUM* (Bperri- 
Gtovi Eth.Bp^vT^Glvos, Brundm^inus orBrandisinus : 
Brindisi), one of the most important cities of Ca- 
labria, situated on the coast of the Adriatic Sea, 50 
miles from Hydruntum, and 38 from Egnatia. It 
w’as distant irom Tarentum 44 miles; hut the direct 
distance across the peninsula to the nearest pint of 
the Gulph of Tarentum does not exceed 30 miles. 
(Itin, Ant. pp, 118, 119.) Its name w'as derived 
from the peculiar configuration of its celebrated port, 
the various branches of wdiich, united into one at 
the entrance, were thought to reseml>le a stag's 
head, which was called, in the native dialect of the 
Messapians, Brention or Brentesion. (Strab. vi, 
p. 282; Steph. B. s. v. Bpsrrecrior.-f) It apijears 

* Concerning the orthography of the name in 
Latin see Orell. Onom. Tutlian. p. 98 ; Cortius ad 
Lucan. H. 609; Tzschucke ad 3felam. On the 
whole, the preponderance of authority appears to be 
in favour of Brundisium. 

f It seems probable that the real native word 
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to have been in very earty times one of the chief 
towns of the Salleiitines: hence tradition generally 
ascribed its foundation to a colony from Crete, the 
same source from whence the origin of the Mien- 
tines themselves was derived. (Strab. 1. c , ; Lucan, iL 
610.) An obscure and confused tale related by Justin 
(xii, 2) represents it as founded by the Aetolians 
under Diomed, who were, however, expelled by the 
native inhabitants of the country, whom he calls 
Apulians. Both legends point to the fact that it 
w’as in existence as a Messapian or Salleutine city 
before the settlement of the Greek colonies in its 
neighbourhood. According to Strabo, it had long 
been governed by its own kings, at the time of the 
foundation of Tarentum by Phalanthus, and af- 
forded a place of refuge to that chieftain himself 
when expelled by civil dissensions from his newly 
founded city. Hence the monument of the hero was 
shown at Brundusium. (Strab. 1. c . ; Justin, iii. 4.) 
We have very little information concerning its Iiis- 
toiy prior to the Koman conq^uest; hut it seems to 
have been a place of comparatively little import- 
ance, being obscured by the greatness of its neigh- 
bour Tarentum, which, at this period, engrossed the 
whole commerce of this part of Italy. (Pol. x. 1.) 
Brundusium, however, appears to have retained its 
independence, and never received a Greek colony. 
Hence Scylax, though he notices Hydnintum, makes 
no mention of Brundusium, and Scymnus Chius 
terms it the port or emporium of the Messapians, 
(Scyl. § 14j Scymn. Ch. 363.) The name is only 
once mentioned incidentally by Herodotus (iv. 99), 
but in a manner that shows it to have been famDiar 
to the Greeks of his day. 

But the excellence of its port, and its advantageous 
situation for the purpose of commanding the Adriatic, 
both in a commerci^ and naval point cf view, ap- 
pear to have early attracted the attention of the 
Romans; and the possession of this important port 
is said to have been one of the chief objects which 
led them to turn their arms against the Sallentines 
in IS. a 267. (Zonar. viii. 7.) But though the city 
fell into their hands on that occasion, it was not till 
B. c. 244 that they proceeded to secure its possession 
by the establishment there of a Roman colony. (Liv. 
JSpit xix.; Veil. Pat. i. 14; Flor. i. 20.) It is from 
this period that the importance of Brundusium must 
be dated : the new colony appears to have risen ra- 
pidly to wealth and prosperity, for which it was in- 
debted partly to the fertility of its teiritory, but still 
more to its commercial advantages; and its import- 
ance continually increased, as the Roman arms were 
carried in succession, first to the opposite shores of 
Macedonia and Greece, and afterwards to these of 
Asia. Its admirable port, capable of sheltering the 
largest fleets in perfect safety, caused it to he selected 
as the chief naval station of the Romans in these 
seas. As early as the First Illyrian War, b. c. 229, 
.it was here that the Romans assembled their fleet 
and army for the campaign (Pol. ii. 11); and during 
the Second Punic War it was again selected as the 
naval station for the operations against Philip, king 
of Macedonia. (Liv. xxiii. 48, xxiv. 10, 11.) Han- 
nibal, on one occasion, made a vain attempt to sur- 
prize it; but the citizens continued faithful to the 
Roman cause, and at the most trying period of the 
war Brundusium was one of the eighteen colonies 


was Brendon or Brenda (see Hesych. s.v. BpeySov), 
whence Festus tells us (p. 33) that Brenda was used 
by some writers as a poetic form for Brundusium. 
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which came forward readily to furnish the supplies 
required of them. (Id. xxv. 22, xxvii. 10.) During 
the subsequent wars of the Romans with Macedonia, 
Greece, and Asia, the name of Brundusium con- 
tinually recurs : it was almost invariably the point 
where tlie Roman generals assembled the fleets and 
armies wuth which they crossed the Adriatic ; and 
where, likewise, they landed on their return in 
triumph. (Id. xxxi. 14, xxxiv. 52, xxxvii. 4, xliv. 
1 , xlv. 14, &c.) After the Roman dominion had 
been permanently established over the provinces 
beyond the Adriatic, the constant passage to and 
fro for peaceful purposes added still more to the 
trade and prosperity of Brundusium, which thus 
rose into one of the most flourishing and considerable 
! cities of Southern Italy. # 

The position of Brundusium as the point of direct 
communication between Italy and the eastern pro- 
vinces, naturally rendered it the scene of numerous 
historical incidents during the later ages of the 
republic, and under the Roman empire, of which a 
few only can be here noticed. In b. c. 83 Sulla 
: landed here with his army, on his return from the 
Mithridatic w'ar to make head against his enemies 
at Rome: tlie citizens of Brundusium opened to him 
their gates and their port, a service of the highest 
importance, which he rewarded by bestowing on 
them an immunity from all taxation, a privilege 
they continued to enjoy during a long period. 
(Appian, R. C. i. 79) In b. c. 57 they witnessed 
the peaceful return of Cicero from his exile, who 
landed here on the anniversary of the foundation of 
the colony (natali Bnmdisinae coloniae disj Cic. ad 
Att. iv. 1), a day which was thus rendered the 
0 (^ion of double rejoicing. During the civil war 
between Caesar and Pompey, Brundusium became 
the scene of important military operations. Pompey 
had here gathered his forces together with the view 
of crossing the Adriatic, and a part of them had 
already sailed, when Caesar arrived, and after in- 
vesting the town on the land side endeavoured to 
prevent the departure of the rest. For this purpose, 
having no fleet of Ms own, he attempted to block up 
the nanw entrance of the port, by driving in piles 
and sinking vessels in the centre of the channel, 
Pompey however succeeded in frustrating his en- 
deavours until the return of Ms fleet enabled Mm to 
make his escape to lUyricum. (Caes. B. C. i. 24 — 
28; Cic. adAUAx. 3, 13, 14, 15; Lucan, ii. 609 — 
735; Dion Cass. xli.l2; Appian, B, C. ii. 40.) After 
the death of the dictator, it was at Bimndusium that 
the youthful Octavius first assumed the name of 
Caesar; and the veteran cohorts in garrison there were 
the first that declared in his favour. (Appian, R. C. 
Hi, 11.) Four years later (b.c. 40) it was again 
besieged by Antony and Domitius Ahenobarbns, and 
Octavian in vain attempted to raise the siege: hut 
its fall was averted by the inteiwention of common 
friends, who effected a reconciliation between the two 
triumvirs (Id. v. 56, 57 — 60; Dion Cass, xlviii. 27 
—30). The peace thus concluded w’as of short 
duration, and in b. c. 41 Antony having again 
threatened Brundusium with a fleet of 300 sail, 
Maecenas and Cocceius proceeded thither in haste 
from Rome, and succeeded once more in concluding 
an amicable arrangement. It was on this last oc- 
casion that they were accompanied by Horace, who 
has immortiilised in a well-known satire his journey 
from Rome to Brundusium. (Hor. Sat. i. 5 ; Pint. 
Ant. 35; Appian, B. C. v. 93.) In b.o. 19, Virgil 
died at Brundusium on his return from Greece. 
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(Donat. ViL VirglL') At a later period Tacitus lias 
left us an animated picture of the mournful sijectaele, 
■wlien Agrippina landed herewith the ashes of her 
husband Germanicus. (Tug. Ann, hi. 1.) tTiider 
the empire we hear comparativelj little nf Bnmdu- 
sium, though it is certain that it retained its former 
importance, and continued to be the p^nt of de- 
parture and arrival, both for ordinary travellers and 
for armies on their way between Italy and the East. 
(Capit. ^f,Ant. 9,27; Spartian. Sen, 15,) The 
period at which the Appian Way was continued 
thither, and rendered practicable for carriages is 
uncertain; but the direct road from Eome to Brun- 
dusium through Apulia, by Canusium and Egnatia, 
which was only adapted for mules in the time of 
Strabo, was £rst completed as a highway by Trajan, 
and named from him the Via Trajana. The common 
route was to cross from hence direct to Dyrrhachium, 
from whence the Via Egnatia led through Illyricuin 
and hlacedonia to the shores of the Bosporus: hut 
travellers proceeding to Greece frequently crossed 
over to Aulon, and thence through Epeirus into 
Thessaly. During the later ages of the empire 
Hydruutum appears to have become a frequent place 
of passage, and almost rivalled Brundiisium in this 
respect; though in the time of Pliny it was reckoned 
the less safe and certain passage, though the shorter 
of the two. (Strab. vi. pp. 282, 283 ; Itin. Ant. 
pp, 317, 323, 497; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16 ; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 14; Mel. ii. 4.) 

After the fall of the Western Empire Brundusium 
appears to have declined in importance, and during 
the Gothic wars plays a subor(hnate part to the 
neighbouring city of Hydrantum. Its possession was 
long retained by the Byzantine emperors, togetJi^r 
with the rest of Calabria and Apulia; but after they 
had long contested its possession witli the Goths, 
Lombards, and Saracens, it was finally wrested from 
them by the Normans in the eleventh century. 

The excellence of the port of Brundusium is cele- 
brated by many ancient writers. Strabo spaks of it 
as superior to that of Tai*entum, and at a much ear- 
lier period Ennius (Ann. vi. 53) already called it 

** Brandisium pulcro praecinctum praepte portu.” 

It was conapsed of two principl arms or branches, 
running far into the land, and united only by a very 
narrow strait or outlet communicating with the sea. | 
Outside tliis narrow channel, was an outer harbour or ! 
roadstead, itself in a great degree sheltered hy a j 
small island, or group of islets, now called tiie | 
di St. Andrea ; the ancient name of ’which appears ! 
to have been Barra. (Fest. v. Barium^ p, 33.) It i 
was occupied by a Pharos or lighthouse similar to 
that at Alexandria. (Mela, ii. 7.) Pliny speaks of 
these islands as “ forming the port of Brundusium.” 
Hence he must designate by this term the outer har- 
bour; but the one generally meant and described by 
Caesar and Strabo was certainly the inner harbour, 
wdnch was completely landlocked and sheltered from 
every wind, while it was deep enough for the largest 
ships; and the narrowness of the entrance rendered 
it easily defensible against any attack from without. 
This channel is now almost choked up with sand, and 
the inner port rendered in consequence completely 
useless. This has been ascribed to the works erected 
by Caesar for the purpose of obstructing the entrance; 
but the prt continued in full use many centuries 
afterwiuds, and the real origin of the obstructioii 
dates only from the iiftcentli century. Eecent at- 
tmipts to clear out the channel have, however, 
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brought to light many of the piles driven in by Cae- 
sar, and liavc tlnis proved that these works were 
constructed, as he has himself described them, at the 
narrowest part of the entrance. (Caes. B. C, i. 25; 
Strab. vi. p. 282; Lucan. PJiars. ii. 610, &c.; Swin- 
burne’s Travels., vol. i. pp. 384 — 390.) 



PLAN OF BRUNDUSIUM. 

AA. I ntier harbour. 

B. Outer harbour. 

C. Spot where Caesar tried to block up the entrance 

of the inner harbour. 

D. Modern city of Brindisi. 

E. Islands of St, Andrea, tlie ancient Barra. 

The modern city of Brindisi is a poor and de- 
clining place, though retaining about 6000 inhabit- 
ants: it possesses very few vestiges of antiquity, 
except? two lofty columns of cipoUine marble, one of 
which is still erect, and which appears to have been 
designed in ancient times to bear lights, and serve as 
beacons or lighthouses to guide ships into the inner 
harbour. Numerous fiugments of an architectunil 
kind also remain, and many inscriptions, but for the 
most part of little interest. They are collected hy 
Mommsen (Reyni NeapoUtani Inscript Latinae. 
pp. 27 — 30). Many other remains of its ancient 
splendour ai*e said to have been destroyed in the 16th 
century, when the modern castle was constructed by 
Charles V. The territory of Brindisi is still fertile, 
especially in olives; in ancient times also it was 
noted for its abundance of oil and wine, though the 
latter w^as of inferior quality. Strabo speaks" of its 
territoiy as suprior in fertility to that of Tarentum; 
but we learn from Caesar that it was in ancient, as 
well as modem times, an unliealthy neighbourhood, 
and his troops that were quartered there in the au- 
tumn of B. c. 49 suffered severely in consequence. 
(Strab, vi. p.282; Caes.H. C. hi, 2; Varr. ItR. I 
8, § 2 ; Swinburne, L c, ; Giustirhani, JJis. Gcoyr. 
vol. ii. pp. 360 — 380.) 

The coins of Brundusium all belong to the jx'rioii 
of the Latin colony. Those with Greek legetids cited 
by some early numismatists are false. [E. IL B,] 
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BHUTTII. 

BEU^TTII (BpeTTiOi), a people who inhabited the 
southern extremity of Italy^ from the frontiers of 
Lucaiiia to the Sicilian Straits and the promontory 
of Leucopetm. Both Greek and Latin writers ex-’ 
pressly tell ns that Bruttii was the name of the 
people: no separate designation for the countiy or 
province appears to have' been adopted by the Eo- 
mans, who almost universally use the plural form, or 
name of the nation, to designate the region which 
they inhabited. Thus Livy uses “Consentia in 
Bruttiis,” “ extremus Italiae angulus Bruttii,” 
“ Bruttii provincia,” &;c. ; and the same usage pre- 
vailed doATO to a very late period. (Treb. Poll. Te- 
trims, 24; Notit. Dign. ii. pp. 10, 120.) The name 
of Bruttium, to designate the province or region, 
though adopted by almost all modern writers on 
ancient geography appears to be unsupported by any 
classical authority : Mela, indeed, uses in one pas- 
sage the phrase “ in Bruttio,” but it is probable that 
this is merely an elliptic expression for “ in Brattio 
agro,” the term used by him in another passage, as 
wxdl as by many other writers. (Mela, ii. 4, 7 ; In 
Flor. iii. 20, § 13, Bruttium is also an adjective.) 
The Greeks, how^ever, used B/jerrla for the name of 
the country, reserving "BpirTioL for that of the people. 
(Pol. ix. 7, 25, xi. 7 ; Strab. vi. p. 255.) Polybius, 
in more than one passage, calls it ij 
(i. 56, ix. 27). 

The land of the Brattians, or Bruttium (as we 
shall continue to designate it, in accordance with 
modem usage), w’as bounded on the N. by Lucania, 
from which it was separated by a line drawn jErom 
the river Laus near the Tyrrhenian Sea to the 
Crathis near the Gulf of Tarentum. On the W, it 
was washed by the Tyrrhenian Sea, and on the S. 
and E. by that known in ancient times as the Sici- 
lian Sea, including under that appellation the Gulf 
of Tarentum. It thus comprised the two provinces 
now known as Calabria CUra and Calabria Ultra, 
with the exception of the northernmost portion of 
the former, which was included in Lucania. The 
region thus limited is correctly described by Strabo 
(/. c.) as a peninsula mcluding within it another 
peninsula. The breadth from sea to sea, at the 
point where its firontier joins that of Lucania, does 
not exceed 300 stadia, or 30 Geog. miles ; it after- 
wards widens out considerably, forming a mountain- 
ous tract of above 60 Geog. miles in breadth, and 
then again becomes abruptly contracted, so that the 
isthmus between the Terinaean Gulf and that of Scyl- 
lacium is less than 17 Geog. miles in width (Strabo 
calls it 160 stadia, which is very near the truth). 
The remaining portion, or southernmost peninsula, 
extending from thence to the promontory of Leuco- 
petra (^Capo delV Armi), is about 60 miles long by 
37 in its greatest width. The general form of the 
Bruttian peninsula may be not inaptly compared to 
a boot, of w’liich the heel is formed by the Lacinian 
Promontory near Crotona, and the toe by that of 
Leucopetra. It is traversed throughout its whole 
extent by the chain of the Apennines, to which it 
owes its entire configuration. This range of moun- 
tains enters the Bruttian territory on the confines of 
Lucania, and descends along the western coast of the 
province as far as the Terinaean Gulf, Throughout 
this extent the central chain approaches very close 
to the shore of the Tyrrhenian Sea, while the great 
outlying mountain mass of the Sila (to the E. of the 
main chain, from which it is partly separated by the 
valley of the Crathis, though at the same time 
closely connected with the same mountair system) 
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fills up the whole centre of the peninsula, and sends 
down its ridges to the Ionian Sea, where they fonu 
a projecting mass that separates the Gulf of Tai'en- 
tum from that of Scyllacium. The extreme angles 
of this mass are formed by the Pzmta delV Alice (the 
ancient Cape Grimisa) and the more celebrated La- 
ciNiAif Promontory. South of this, the coast is 
deeply indented on each side by twm extensive bays: 
the one known in ancient times :is the Terinaean or 
Hipponian Gulf (now the Golfo di Sta Evfemia) on 
the W.; that of Scyllacium (still called Golfo di 
Sqtdllace) on the E. Between the two occurs the re- 
markable break in the chain of the Apennines, already 
noticed in the description of those mountains [Ai»ex- 
so that the two seas are here separated only 
by a range of low hills of tertiaiy strata, leaving on 
each side a considerable extent of marshy plain. Im- 
mediately S. of this isthmus, however, the Apennines 
rise again in the lofty group or mass of mountains 
now caAsA Aspromonte, which completely fill up the 
remaining portion of the peninsula, extending from 
sea to sea, and ending m the bold headland of Leuco- 
petra, the extreme SW. point of Italy. The penin- 
sula thus strongly characterized by nature was the 
country to winch, according to Antiochus of Syracuse, 
the name of Italy was originally confined. (Antioch. 
ap. JDionys. i. 35 ; Arist. Pol. vii. 10.) [Italia.] 
It is evidently the same to wliich Plutarch applies 
the name of “ the Khegian peninsula ” (Jj 'Pqyij/ui' 
X^^^^PTjeros, Cz'oss, 10 ). 

The natural characters of the land thus consti- 
tuted result at once from its physical conformation. 
The two great mountain groups of the Sila and the 
Aspromonte, have formed in all times wild and 
rugged tracts, covered with dense forests almost im- 
penetrable to civilization. On the western coast, 
also, from the river Laus to the Terinaean Gulf, the 
Apennines approach so close to the sea that they 
leave scarcely any space for the settlement of consi- 
derable towns; and the line of coast Uiroughout this 
extent affords no natural harbours. The streams 
which flow down from the mountains to the sea on 
either side have for the most part a very short coume, 
and are mere mountain torrents: the only consi- 
derable valley is that of the Crathis, which has a 
northerly course from the neighbourhood of Consentia 
for near 20 miles, separating the forest-covered 
group of the Sila on the E. from the main chain of 
the Apennines on the W., until at length it emerges 
through a narrow gorge into a rich alluvial plain, 
through which it flows in an easterly direction to the 
sea* There is also a considerable tract of alluvial 
marshy plain on the shores of the Terinaean Gulf, 
and anotlier, though of less extent, on the opposite 
side of the isthmus, adjoining the Gulf of Scyllacium. 

A plain of some extent also exists on the banks of 
the river near its mouth; hut with those 

few exceptions, the whole tract from, sea to sea is 
occupied either by the mountain ranges of the Apen- 
nines, or by their less elevated offsets and underialls. 
The slopes of these hills towards tlie sea are adnii- 
rahly adapted for the growth both of olives and vines ; 
and modern travellers speak with great admiration 
of the beauty and fertility of the coasts of Calabria. 
But these advantages are limited to a small portion 
of the country; and it is probable tliat even wlieu 
the Greek settlements on the coast were the most 
fipuriishing, neither culture nor civilization had made 
much progress in. the interior. The mountain tract 
of the Sila was celebrated for its forests, wdiicli pro- 
duced both timber and pitch of the highest value for 
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ship-building. The latter especially was under the 
Romans an important source of revenue to the 
state. (Dionys. xx. Fr. Mai, 5, 6.) 

All ancient authors agree in stating that neither 
the name nor the origin of the Bruttians could claim 
a very remote antiquity. The country occupied ^by 
them was inhabited, in the earliest times of which 
wc have any knowledge, by the Oenotrians — a 
tribe of Pelasgian origin, of which the Chones and 
Morg-etes appear to have been merely subordinate 
divisions. [See the respective articles.] It w’as 
while the Oenotrians were still masters of the land 
that the first Greek settlers arrived; and the beauty 
of the climate and countiy, as well as the rapid pros- 
perity attained by these first settlements, proved so 
attractive that within a few years the shores of 
Bruttium "were completely encircled' by a belt of Greek 
colonies. These were (beginning from the Crathis, 
and proceeding southwards): 1. Croton A, an 
Achaean colonj'-, founded in b. c. 710, probably the 
most ancient, and at one time the most powerful of 
all: 2. SoYLLACiuM or Scylletium, according to 
Strabo, an Athenian colony, but of uncertain date: 
3. Caulonia, a colony of Crotona: 4. Locri, 
founded by the people of the same name in Greece: 
5, EHEGiuM,a Chalcidic colony, founded shortly be- 
fore the first Messenian war: 6- Medma, a colony, 
and probably a dependency, of Locri: 7. Hippo- 
Niroi, also a colony from Locri: 8. Terina, a 
colony of Crotona. We have scarcely any know- 
ledge of the exact relations between tliese Greek 
cities and the native Oenotrian tribes ; but there 
appears little doubt tliat the latter were reduced to 
a state of dependence, and at one time at least of 
complete subjection. We know that the territoi^es 
of the Greek cities comprised the whole line of 
coast, so that those of Crotona and Thurii met at 
the river Hylias, and those of Locri and Rhegium 
were separated only by the Halex (Thue. iii. 99, 
vii. 35); and when we find both Crotona and Locri 
founding colonies on the opposite side of the penin- 
sula, there can be little doubt that the intermediate 
districts also were at least nominally subject to 
them. 

Such appears to have been the state of things at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war; but in the course 
of the following century a great change took place. 
The Sabellian tribe of the Lucauians, who had been ' 
gradually extending their conquests towards the ; 
south, and had already made themselves masters of 1 
the northern parts of Oenotria, now pressed forwards 
into the Bruttian peninsula, and established their 
dominion over the interior of that country, reducing 
its previous inhabitants to a state of vassalage or 
serfdom. This probably took place after their great 
victory over the Thurians, near Laos, in b.c. 390; 
and little more than 30 years elapsed between 
this event and the rise of the people, properly 
called Bruttians. These are represented by ancient 
authors as merely a congregation of revolted slaves 
and other fugitives, who had taken refuge in the wild 
mountain regions of the peninsula: it seems pro- 
bable that a considerable portion of them were the 
native Oenotrian or Pelasgic inhabitante, who gladly 
embraced the opportmiity to throw off the foreign 
yoke. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 98.) But Justin dis- 
tinctly describes them as headed by youths of Lu- 
canian race; and there appears sufficient evidence 
of their close connexion with the Lueanians to war- 
rant the assumption that these formed an important 
ingredient in their national composition. The name 
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of Bruttii (Bpernot) was given them, it seems, not 
by the Greeks, but by the Lueanians, and signified 
in their language fugitive slaves or rebels (ppairerai^ 
aTocrrarai). But though used at first as a term of 
reproach, it w'as subsequently adopted by the Brut- 
tians themselves, who, when they had risen to the 
rank of a powerful nation, pretended to derive it 
from a hero named Bruttus (Bperros'), the son of 
Hercules and Valentia. (Died. xvi. 15; Strab. vi. 
p. 255; Justin xxiii. 1 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. Bpdrros,) 
Justin, on the other hand, represents them as deriv- 
ing their name from a woman of the name of Bruttia, 
who figured in their first revolt, and who, in later 
versions of the legend, assumes the dignity of a 
queen. ( Justin. Z. c. ; Jomand. Je Meb. Get 30; 
?. Hiac. //zst.iL 17.) 

The rise of the Bruttian people from this fortui- 
tous aggregation of rebels and fugitives is assigned 
by Diodorus to the year 356, b.c.; and this accords 
with the statement of Strabo that they arose at the 
period of the expedition of Dion against the younger 
Dionysius. The wars of the latter, as well as of 
his father, with the Greek cities in southern Italy, 
and the state of confusion and weakness to which 
these were Teduced in consequence, probably contri- 
buted in a great degree to pave the w^ay for the 
rise of the Bruttian power. The mme must in- 
deed have been much more ancient if we could trust 
to the accuracy of Diodorus, who, in another pas- 
sage (xii. 22), speaks of the Bruttians as having 
explled the remainder of the Sybarites, wffio had 
settled on the river Traens after the destruction of 
tlieir own city. But it is probable that this is a 
mere inaccuracy of expression, and that he only 
means to designate the inhabitants of the country, 
who were afterwards called Bruttians,* The pro- 
gress of the latter, after their first aj^arance in 
history, was rapid. Composed originally, as we are 
told, of mere troops of outlaws and banditti, they 
soon became numerous and powerful enough to defy 
the arms of the Lueanians, and not only main- 
tained their independence in the mountain districts 
of the interior, but attacked and made themselves 
masters of the Greek cities of Hipponium, Terina, 
and Thurii. (Diod. xvi. 15; Strab. vi. p. 255.) 

? Their independence seems to have been readily ac- 
knowledged by the Lueanians; and less than 30 
years after their first revolt, we find the two nations 
uniting their arms as allies against their Greek 
neighbours. The latter applied for assistance to 
Alexander, king of Epirus, who crossed over into 
Italy with an army, and carried on the war for se- 
veral successive campaigns, during which he reduced 
Heracles, Consentia, and Terina; but finally perished 
in a battle against the combined forces of the Luca- 
nians and Bruttians, near Pandosia, b.c. 326. 
(Liv. viii. 24; Justin, xii. 2, xxiii. 1; Strab. v. 
p. 256.) They next had to contend against the 
arms of Agathocles, wlio ravaged their coasts with 
his fieets, took the city of Hipponium, which he con- 
verted into a strong fortress and naval station, and 


* Stephanus of Byzantium, indeed, cites Antio- 
clms of Syracuse, as using the name of Brettia for 
this part of Italy, but this seems to be clearly a 
mistake. (Comp. Dionys. i, 12.) It is more re- 
markable that, according to the same autliority, the 
name of Breitiwn as an adjective {ixeKcdvri yXwfrcra. 
Bperrta) was used by Aristophanes, at least 30 
years before the date assigned for the rise of the 
natacn, 
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compelled the Bruttians to conclude a disadvan- pleted their humiliation. They were deprived of a 
ta^eous peace. But they soon broke tins treaty, great part of their territory, and the whole nation 
and recovered possession of Hipponium. (Diod. xxi. rednc^ to a state bordering on servitude ; they were 
3, 8; Justin, xxiii. 1.) This appears to have been not admitted like the other nations of Italy to rank 
the period when the Bruttian nation had reached its as allies, but were pronounced incapable of military 
highest pitch of power and prosperity; it was not service, and only employed to attend upon the Eoman 
long before they had to contend with a more formi- magistrates as couriers or letter-carriers, and at- 
dable adversary, and as early as b.c. 282 we find tendants for other purposes of a menial cdtm^acter. 
them uniting their arms with those of the Lucanians (Appian. Arniih. 61 ; Strab. v. p. 251 ; Gell, AT* 
and Samnites against the growing power of Rome. x. 3.) It was however some time before they werw 
(Liv.Epit.xii.; Fast. Capit.) A few years later altogether crushed: for several years after the close 
they are mentioned as sending auxiliaries to the of the Second Punic War, one of the praetors was 
army of Pyrrhus; hut after the defeat of that mon- annually sent with an ai-my to watch over the 
arch, and his expulsion from Italy, they had to Bruttians: and it was evidently with the view of 
bear the full brunt of the war, and after repeated more fully seeming their subjection that three colo- 
campaigns and successive triumphs of the Roman nies were established in their territory, two of Roman 
generals, 0. Fabricius and L. Papirius, they were citizens at Tempsa and Crotona, and a third with 
finally reduced to submission, and compelled to pur- Latin rights at Hipponium, to whidb the name of 
chase peace by the surrender of one-half of the^ Vibo Valentia was now given. A fourtli was at the 
great forest of Sila, so valuable for its pitch and same time settled at Thurii on their iBime<iatt 
timber. (0?onys.xx. Fr. Mai and Didot ; Fast, frontier. (Liv. xxxiv. 45, xxxv. 40.) 

Capit. ; Zonar. viii. 6.) From this time the Bruttians as a people disappear 

Their submission however was still but imperfect; from history; but their country again became the 
and though they remained tranquil throughout the theatre of war dm-ing the revolt of Spartacus, who 
First Punic War, the successes of Hannibal in the after his first defeats by Crassus, took refuge in the 
Second, proved too much for their fidelity, and the southernmost prtion of Bruttium (called by Plutardb. 
Bruttians were among the first to declare in favour the Rhegian peninsnla), in which the Roman general 
of the Carthaginian general after the battle of Cannae, sought to confine him by drawing lines of intrench- 
(Liv. xxii. 61.) The defection of the pople did not ment acrc«ss the isthmus from sea to sea. The 
indeed in the first instance draw with it that of the insurgent leader however forced his way through, 
towns: but Petelia and Consentia, which had at first and again carried the war into the heart of Lucania; 
held aloof, were speedily reduced by the Bruttians, (Plut. 10, 11; Flor. iii. 20.) During the 

assisted by a small Carthaginian force, and the more Civil Wars the coasts of Bruttium were repeatedly 
important cities of Locri and Crotona followed not laid waste by the fleets of Sextus Pompeius, and 
long after. Rhegium alone remained firm, and was witnessed several conflicts between the latter and 
able to defy the Carthaginian arms throughout the those of Octavian, who had established the head- 
war. (Id. xxiii. 20, 30, xxiv. 1 — 3.) In b. c. 215 quartei-s both of his army and navy at Vibo. (Appia% 
Hanno, the lieutenant of Hannibal, after his defeat B, C. iv. 86, v. 19, 91, 103, &c.) Sti-abo speaks 
at Grumentum by Tib. Gracchus, threw himself into of the whole province as reduced in his time to a 
Bruttium, where he was soon after joined by a body state of complete decay, (vi. p. 253.) It was in- 
of fresh troops from Carthage under Bomilcar: and eluded by Augustus in the Third Region, together 
from this time he made that region his stronghold, with Lucania; and the two provinces appear to have 
from whence he repeatedly issued to oppose the continued united for most administrative purposes 
Roman generals in Lucania and Omnium, while he until the fall of tlie Roman empire, and were govemed 
constantly frll back upon it as a place of safety conjointly by a magistrate termed a “ Correctiir.’t 
when defeated oir hard pressed by the enemy. The The Libei* Coloniamm however treats of the " Pfo- 
physical character of the country, aheady described, vincia Bmttiorum ” as distinct from that of Lucania. 
rendei-ed it necessarily a military position of the (Piin. iii. 5. s. 10; Not. Dign. ii. 18. p. 64; OrelL 
greatest strength: and after the defeat and death of Inscr, 1074, 1187 ; Lib. Colon, p. 209.) 

Hasdrabal Hannibal himself withdrew all his forces After the fall of the Western Empire Bruttium 
into the Bruttian peninsula, where he continued to passed with the rest of Italy under the dominion of 
maintain his ground against the Roman generals, the Goths : but was reconquered by the generals of 
long after they were undisputed masters of the rest Justinian, and continued from thenceforth subject to 
of Italy. (Id. xxvii. 51.) We have very little in- the Byzantine emperors till the 11 th centuiy. It 
formation concerning the operations of the four years was during this inteiwal that a singular change took 
during which Hannibal retained his position in this place in its name. During the greater pai-t of this 
province : he appears to have made his headquarters period it appears that Bruttium and a small part of 
for the most part in the neighbourhood of Crotona, the Calabrian peninsula were all that remained to 
but the name of Castra Hannibalis retained by a the Greek empemrs in Italy, and that the name of 
small to’ftui on the Gulf of Scyllacium, points to his Calabria came to be gradually applied to the two 
having occupied this also as a permanent station, provinces thus united under their government. But 
Meanwhile the Romans, though avoiding any decisive when they eventually lost their possessions in the 
engagement, were continually gaining ground on eastern peninsula, the name of Calabria, which had 
him by the successive redaction of towns and fort- originally belonged to that only, came to be used on 
resses, so that very few of these remained in the the contrary to designate exclusively the Bruttian 
hands of the Carthaginian general, when he was peninsula, which has in consequence retained to the 
finally recalled from Italy. present day the name of Cohiria. It is impossible 

/ The ravages of so many successive campaigns to trace exactly the progress, or determine the period 

must have already inflicted a severe blow upon the of this change ; but it appears to have been corn- 
prosperity of Bruttium: the measures adopted by pletely established before tiie provinces in question 
the liomans to punish them for their rebellion com- were finally wrested from the Greek Empire by the 
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Normans, "who assumed the titles of Dukes of 
Apulia and Calabria, meaning by the latter the 
ancient Bruttium, and including the Calabria of the 
Romans under the title of Apulia. [Calabbia.J 

There was hardly any province of Italy, which 
wiis more deeply imbued with Greek influences than 
Bruttium. The Greek colonies around its co^te 
left the impress not only of their mannem and civi- 
lization, bat of their language ; and even in the time 
of Ennius, the two languages cm-rent in the penin- 
sula were Greek and Oscan, (Fest. v. Brutaies^ 
The long continuance of the Byzantine power in 
these regions must have tended to preserve and 
renew this element; but it is probable that the 
traces of Greek language, and especially the Greek 
names, such as PagliopoUj l6ropotamx>^ &;c., which 
have been preserved down to modem times, are due 
to fresh colonies of Albanian Greeks introduced by 
the Neaplitan kings in the fifteenth century ; and 
have not been transmitted, as supposed by Niebuhr, 
without interruption from the colonists of Magna 
Graecia. (Niebuhr, vol. i, p. 62 ; Swinburne’s Travels^ 
vol. i. p. 348 — 353 ; K. Craven’s Travels, p. 312.) 

The rivers of Bruttium are, as already observed, 
mostly but inconsiderable streams, mere mountain 
torrents having but a short course from the central 
ranges of the Apnnines to the sea. Those of which 
the ancient names are preserved to us are here enu- 
merated. Beginning from the Laus (Zoo), which 
separated Bruttium from Lucania, and proceeding 
along the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea, we find: 
1. the “Batum flumen” of Pliny, a very small 
stream, still called the Ba(o, the mouth of which is 
only about a mile S. of that of the Xao : 2. the Sa- 
BATUS of the Itineraries pp. 105, 110) 

placed by them S. of Consentia, is evidently the 
Samto, a considerable stream, which rises in the 
mountains S. of Cosenza, and enters the sea about 
7 miles S. of the modem ATiiantea. This is iden- 
tified by most mt dem topographers with the river 
called OciNARUS (’flKlmpos) by Lycophroii (^Alex. 
729, 1009), on the hanks of which was situated the 
city of Terina [Terina] : 3. the Lamato, another 
considerable sti-eam whidb rises in the same group 
of mountains, but has a more circuitous course, and 
fells into the Terinaean Gulf, about 16 miles S. of 
the Savuto, was called by the Greeks the Laihetus, 
and gave name to the neighbouring town of La- 
metini (Steph, B. s. v. Aa/xTirivoi). 4. The An- 
oiTULA of the Tabula, is a small stream called 
Anffitola, about 6 miles S. of the preceding. 5. The 
MEDaaA, or Mesma, which gave name to Ihe city 
on its banks, is still called tire Mesima, a stream of 
some imprtance, flowing into the Gulf of Giqja : 
6. the Metaurus of Pliny, now called the Mavro, , 
about 7 miles S. of the Mesirm, 7. The Cbataeis i 
(Plin. t c.), supposed to derive its name from the 
motlier of Scjlla (Horn. Od. sii. 124) is considered 
to be tlie F, di Solano, a small stream which flows 
between the rock of Scilla and the town of Bagmra. 
After passing the Straits of Messana no stream of 
any note is found till after rounding the headland of 
Leucopetra, when we come to (8) the Halex, still 
called AZfce, which was for a long time the boundary 
between the territories of Locri and Rhegium. 
[Halex.] 9. The Caecixus of Thucydides (iii, 
103) has been identified with the F. Fisoopio, 
about 5 miles E. of the preceding. 10. The Bu- 
THROTus, mentioned by Livy (xsix. 7) as a river 
not far from the walls of Locri, is probably the 
modem F, NovUo, which enters the sea about 3 
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miles from Gsrace, [Locri.] 11 . The Lucanus 
(AolfKavos) of Ptolemy, still called the Locano^ a 
few miles from the preceding. 12. The Sagras, a 
much more celebrated stream, memorable for the 
great defeat of the Crotoniats on its banks, but 
which there is great difficulty in identifying with 
certainty: it is probably tire Alaro, [Sagras.] 
13. The Helorus, or Hellepoeus, celebrated for 
the defeat of the combined forces of the Italiot 
Greeks by the elder Dionysius, b. c. 389, was pro- 
bably the CalUpari, a small stream about 14 miles 
N. of the Capo di Stilo, 14. The Andndle, a more 
considerable stream, about 6 miles N. of the pre- 
ceding, flowing into the Gulf of Squillaee, may 
probably be the Carcines, or Carcixus of Pliny 
and Mela. (Plin. iii. 15.) 15. In the same passags 
Pliny speaks of four other mvigahle rivers as flowing 
into the same gulf, to which he gives the nanres of 
Ceotalus, Semirus, Arochas, and Targines : 
the similarity of names, and order of occurrence, 
enable ns to identify these, with tolerable certainty, 
as the streams now called respectively the Co^'ace, 
Simmari, Crocchio, and Tmina, though none of 
them cei-tainly deserves to be called navigable. 

16. The Aesarus, on the banks of which stood the 
celebrated city of Crotona, is still called the Esaro, 

17. About 9 miles further N. is tlie mouth of the 
Neaethus, still called Ffeto, which is, next to the 
Crathis, the most considerable river of Bruttium. 
[Neaethus.] 18. The Hylias mentioned by 
Thucydides (vii, 35) as the limit between the 
tenitories of Crotona and Thurii, is probably the 
Fivmenioa, a small stream- about 8 miles W- of 
the Capo deW Alice, 19. The Traens, or Trais, 
celebrated for the bloody defeat of the Sybarites 
on its banks, is probably the Trionto. 20. The 
Crathis, as already mentioned, fonned at its 
mouth the boundary between Lucania and Brat- 
tium, tliough by far the greater part of its course 
belonged to the latter. 

Although Bruttium is throughout almost its 
wfoole extent a mountainous country, few names or 
designations of particular heights have been pre- 
served to us. The name of Sila, given in modem 
times to the great outlying mass of mountains 
between Consentia and Crotona, appears to have 
been apphed by the ancients more especially to the 
southern mass, now called Aspromonte: as both 
Strabo and Pliny place it in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood'of Locri and Rhegium. (Strab. vi. p.261 ; 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 10.) Probably the name (which is 
evidently only another foim of silva, or the 
forest) was at first applied indiscriinmately to all 
the Apennines in this part of Italy. These are 
not, like those of Lucania and Central Italy, of 
calcareous character, but are composed for the 
moat part of granite and other primary rocks, 
though bordered on each side by a band of tertiaiy 
; sti-ata, which give rise to the more fertile hills 
and vallies on the coasts. The Mens Clibanus 
of Pliny, and the Latymnius of Theocritus (Aaru- 
fivior 6pos, Id. iv. 17), appear to have been both of 
them situated in the neighbourhood of Crotona, but 
cannot be identified with any certainty. 

The only islands on the coasts of Bruttium are 
mere rocks, utterly unworthy of notice, were it not 
for the traditions by which they were connected 
with the mythological legends of the Greeks. Thus 
a barren rocky islet off Cape Lacinium was identified 
with the island of Calypso, the Ogygia of Homer 
(Plin. iii. 10. s. 15); two equally insignificant rocks 
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opposite to Hipponium were called the Ithacksiae 
Insulae, from a fancied connexion with Ulysses 
{Id. 7. s. 13); and a rock near Terina (supposed 
to be the one now called Pietra della Nave') was 
called Ligea, from the name of one of the Sirens, 
who was cast ashore there. (Solin. 2. § 9; Lycophr. 
Alex. 726.) 

The Greek colonies around the coasts of Bruttium 
have been already enumerated. Besides these we 
find the following cities and towns mentioned by 
ancient historians and geographers. On the coast 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea, proceechng from the mouth 
of the Laus towards the Sicilian Strait, were Cerillt, 
Clamfetia, Tempsa and Nuceria, Lametium 
and Napetium, on the Terinaean Gulf, Metaubum 
at the mouth of the river of the same name, and 
ScYLLAEUM ou the rock or headland of Scylla. On 
the E. coast were, Mystia near the promontory of 
Coeinthus, Castra Hannibalis on the Scyllacian 
Gulf, Petelia a few miles inland near the month 
of the Neaethus, and Crimisa near the promontory 
of the same name. The chief towns of the interior 
were Consentia, which was at one time the capital 
of the Bruttian nation, Pandosia and Aprustum 
in the same neighbourhood ; Mamertium in the 
southern peninsula, and Tisia. Besides these a 
number of small towns are mentioned by Li\y (xxx. 
19) during the operations of the Romans in Brut- 
tium towards the close of the Second Punic War, 
the names of which are otherwise wholly un- 
known. He himself calls them ** ignobiles populi*” 
Of these, Argentanum is probably a place stiU called 
Argentina near MontaltOj and Besidiae, the modern 
JBmgnano (Besidianum), but the other four, Uifu- 
gum, Vergae, Hetriculum, and Sypheum cannot be 
identified, the localities assigned to them by local 
antiquarians being purely conjectural. (Holsten. 
Not in Cluv, p. 307; Barrius, deSU. Ccdahr. ii. 5; 
Eomanelli, vol. i. p. 114.) Equally uncertain are 
several towns mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium 
and by Lycophron, and placed by them among inland 
towns of the Oenotrians. To this class belong Ma- 
CALLA, Chonb, Badiza, Ixias, Brystacia, Ariantha 
or Armtha, Cyterium, Menecina, Ninaea, Erimon, 
and Sestium. Almost all these names are quoted by 
Stephanus from Hecataeus, who wrote at a time 
when the flourishing Greek colonies on the coast 
naturally led to more frequent intercourse with the 
petty Oeuotrian towns of the interior. In later 
times they had either disappeared or undergone a 
change of name. Siberena mentioned only by the I 
same author (v. IZiBepiivri) is supposed with some ! 
plausibility to he the modern Sta Severina, a place ! 
of some importance as a fortress during the middle 
ages, and Taurania {Tavpayia) is probably the 
Taurianum of the Itineraries, which must be placed 
on the river Metanms. On the other hand, we find 
in the Itineraries mention of some towns wliich liad 
probably grown up at a comjiaratively late priod; 
such are, Caprasia, probably Tarsia on the Crathis, 
Koscianum (jRossano), which we are expressly told 
by Procopius (P. 0. iii. 28) was a fortress con- 
structed by the Romans ; Paternum, near the head- 
land of Crimisa; and on the other side of the penin- 
sula Nicotera (which still retains its name) a few 
miles N. of the river Mesima. But the greater part * 
of the stations recorded by the Itineraries in this ! 
j;>art of Italy are utterly obscure, and were probably 
mere mutoMones, places where relays of horses were 
kept: the paucity of towns showing the decayed 
condition of the country. 


On the W. coast we find mention of some ports^ 
which appear to have been in use as such in the 
time of Pliny and Strabo, without any towns having 
grown up adjoining them. Of th^e are the Portus 
Parthenius, placed by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 10) between 
S the Laus and Clamptia, but the position of which 
cannot be determined with more accuracy t the Portus 
Herculis (Plin. H . ; Strab. vi. p. 256) between Hip 
pnium and Medma, probably Tropea: the Portus 
Orestis (Plin. L c.) apparently in the neighbourhood 
of the Metaurus, and the Portus Balams noticed by 
Appian {B. C. iv. 85) as situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sicilian Strait, probably the modem 
Bagnara. 

The principal ancient line of road through Brut- 
tium passed down the centre of the pninsula, fol- 
lowing nearly the same line with the modem high 
road from Naples to Reggio. It is considered in the 
Itineraries as a branch of the Appian Way (Itin. 
Ant. p. 106), but it was probably known originally 
as the Via Popillia, as an inscription has preserved 
to us the fact that it was originally constructed by 
C. Popillius. It proceeded from Muranum {Mu- 
rom) in Lucania to Caprasia (probably Tarsia)^ 
ascended the valley of the Crathis to Consentia, 
thence descended into the plain of the Lametus, and 
passed through Vibo Valentia, and from thence fol- 
lowed with little deviation the W. coast as far as 
Ehegium. Another line of road preserved to us by 
the same authority {Itin. Ant. p 1 14) proceeded 
from ITiurii along the E. coast % Koscianum and 
Paternum to Syllacium, leaving Crotona on the left, 
and thence round the coast to Bhegium. It was 
probably this line which, as we learn from another 
inscription, was constructed under the emperor 
Trajan at the same time with the road through the 
Sallentme peninsula. A third, given only in tlie 
Tabula, and probably the least frequent^ of ail, 
led from Blanda in Lucania down tlie W. coast of 
Bruttium, keeping close to the Tyrrhenian sea, as 
far as Vibo Valentia, where it joined the road first 
described. 

The modem provinces of Calabria have been less 
explored by recent traveller than any other part of 
Italy, and their topography is still hut ve:^ im- 
perfectly known. None of tlie ancient cities wliich 
formerly adorned their shores have left any striking 
monuments of their former magnificence, and even 
tlie site of some of them has never yet been deter- 
mined. The travels of Swinburne and Keppel 
Craven give a good account of the physical cha- 
racters and 'present condition of the countiy; but 
throw veiy little light upon its ancient topography, 
and the local writers who have treated expressly of 
this subject are deserving of little confidence. The 
principal of these is Barrio, whose work, Be Anti- 
quitate et Situ Calabriae (Roma. 1571, 8vo.), was 
republished in 1737 with- copious illustrations and 
corrections by Toinmaso Aceti. The original work 
is inserted in Bunnann’s Thesaurm ArUiquitatum 
Italiae, vol. ix. pail 5. In the more comprehensive 
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work of Eomanelli (the Antica Topograjia Tstori^ 
del Regm di Napoli^ Naples, 1815) the author 
followed almost exclusively the authority of Bamo 
and his commentators. There is no doubt that a 
careful examination of the localities themselves hy 
a well-informed and enterprising traveller would add 
greatly to our knowledge of their ancient geography 
and condition. [E. H. B.] 

BRU'TTIUM. [Bruttii.] 

BRUZUS, probably in Phrygia. Cramer (Asia 
MinoTj vol. ii. p. 55) refers to this place a coin with 
the epigraph Bpov^gvdou, and he supposes that Pru- 
zon, which Ptolemy places among the cities of 
Phrygia Magna, should be Bruzon. £0. L.j 
BRYA'NIUM (Bpydmy), a town ^ of Macedonia, 
in the district Deuriopus in Paeonia. Stephanus 
erroneously calls it a town of Epirus. (Eiv. xxxi. 
39 ; Strab. vii. p. 327 ; Steph. B. s. t?.; Leake, NortTi- 
errh Greece^ vol. iii. p. 307.) 

BRYGI (Bpifyoi), called BRIGES (Bplyes) by 
the Macedonians, a Thracian people dwelling in Ma- 
cedonia, north of Beroea in the neighbourho^ of Mt. 
Bermius. They attacked the army of Mardonius, 
when he was marclung through Macedonia into 
Greece in b. c. 492. (Heiod. vi. 45, vii. 73, 185; 
Strab. vii. pp. 295, 330 ; Steph. B. s, v. Bpiyes,) It. 
was generally believed that a portion of this Thracaan 
people emigrated to Asia Minor, where they were 
known under the name of Phrygians. (Herod, vii. 
73; Strab. cc.) [Phrygia.] Stephanus men- 
tions two Macedonian towns, Brygias (Bpvyias) and 
Brygium (Bpiyiou), which were apparently situated 
in the territory of ^e Biygi. 

Some of the Brygi were also settled in Illyricum, 
where they dwelt apparently north of Epidaranus. 
Strabo assigns to them a town Cydriae. (Strab. vii. 
pp. 326, 327 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 39.) 

BRY'LLION (Bp6\\iov: Eth.BpvWiavSs ; Steph. 
e, v.)j a city on the Propontis in Bithynia. Stepha- 
nus reprts that it was Cius, according to Ephorus, 
by which he probably means that Bryllium was 
the old name of Cius. There w^as a district Bryllis 
which contained the small town of Dascyleium. 
Pliny (v. 32) mentions Bryllium, which he evidently 
takes to be a different place from Cius, but near to 
it. [G.L.] 

BRYSEAE (Bpu(r€iai, Horn. XI ii. 583 ; Bpw- 
(Ticdf Paus. iii. 20. § 3 ; Bpvcriaiy Steph. B. s. iS',), 
a town of Laconia, SW. of Sparta, at the foot of 
the ordinary exit from Mt. Taygetus. Its name oc- 
curs in Homer, but it had dwindled down to a small 
village in the time of Pausanias, who mentions, 
however, a temple of Dionysus at the place, into 
which women alone were permitted to enter, and of 
which they prformed the sacred rites. Leake dis- 
covered the site of Bryseae at the village of Sindnheg 
near Skhvokkori. He remarks that the marble 
from Sklavokhoriy which was presented by the Earl 
of Aberdeen to the British Museum, probably came 
from the above-mentioned temple at Bryseae: it 
bears the name of two priestesses, and represents 
various articles of female apparel. Leake found 
another marble at SifUmbey, which is also in the 
British Museum. (Leake, Morea^ vol. i, p. 187, 
Pdoponn€siaca, pp. 163, 166.) 

BUANA (Bovava, Ptol. v. 13. § 21), a city of 
Annenia, about tlie site of which them has been 
considerable difference of opinion. Rawlinson (Lmd. 
Geog, Joum. vol. x. p. 90) considers that the great 
city of Salhariy with the capture of which the second 
campaign of Heraclius terminated (Theophanes, 
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p, 260; comp. Milman’s Gihhony vol. vih. p. 245; 
LeBeau, Bas Empii’ey vol. xi. p. 186), is the same 
word which is written Buana by Ptolemy, and Iban 
by Cedrenus (ii. p. 774). Sdl is evidently the 
Kurdish SMI or Shdr (for the ?and r are constantly 
confounded), signifying a city, and Salban thus be- 
comes the city of Van. According to this view, the 
second campaign of Heraclius, in wliich Gibbon sup- 
poses him to have penetrated into the heart of 
Persia, must be confined to the countries bordering 
on the Araxes. D’Anville, who has illustrated the 
campaign of Heraclius {Mem. de V Acad. a’oI. xxviii. 
pp. 559 — 573), has not attempted to fix a site for 
Salban, and finds in Artemita [Artemita] the 
ancient representative of FuTi. [E. B. J.] 

BUBALIA. [Budabta.] 

BUBASSUS (BuSaaerbs : Eth, Bv€dcr(nos)^ a 
town in Caria. Ephorus, according to Stephanus, 
wrote BbSaarov and Bv>€dcrrioif ; and Diodorus (v. 
62) means the same place, when he calls it Bu- 
bastus of the Chersonesus. Pliny (v. 28) has a 
“ regio Bubassus;” and he adds, “ there was a town 
Acanthus, otherwise called Dulopolis.” He places 
the regio Bubassus” next to Triopia, the district 
of Triopinm. Finally, Mela mentions a Bubassius 
Sinus (i. 16), The Bubassia Chersonesus is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (i. 174, where the MS. 
reading is BwfAecrtiis, but there is no doubt that it 
has been properly corrected Bviacnrlris'). Herodotus 
tells a story of the Cnidians attempting to cut a 
canal through a narrow neck of land for the pur- 
pose of insulating their peninsula, and protecting 
themselves against the Persians ; they were at the 
work while Harpagus was conquering Ionia. The 
isthmus where they made the attempt was five 
stadia wide, and rocky. This place cannot be the 
isthmus which connects the mainland with the 
high peninsula, now called Cape Krio, for it ia, 
sandy, and Strabo says that Cape Krio (p. 656) 
was once , an island, but in his time was connected 
with the land hy a causeway. Besides this, the 
chief part of the city of Cnidos was on the mainland, 
as Beaufort observes (iTamwmnia, p. 81), though 
we cannot be sure that this was so in the time of 
Harpagus. . The passage in Herodotus is somewhat 
obscure, but mainly because it is ijlll pointed. His 
description is in his usually diffuse, hardly gramma- 
tical, form. Herodotus says, “ Both other Hellenes 
inhabit this countiy (Caria) and Lacedaemonian 
colonists, Cnidians, their territory being turned to 
the sea (the name is Triopinm), and commencing 
from the Chersonesus Biibassie, and all the Cnidia 
being surrounded by the sea, except a small part 
(for on the north it is bounded by the Gulf Cera- 
micus, and on the south by the sea in the direction 
of Syme and Rhodus); now- at this small part, 
being about five stadia, the Cnidians were working 
to dig a canal.”' It is clear, then, that he means a 
narrow neck some distance east of the town of 
Cnidus. “ It is now ascertained, by Captain Graves’ 
survey of the coast, that the isthmus which the 
Cnidians attempted to dig through is near the head 
of the Gulf of Syme.” (Hamilton, Researches, <fc. 
voLii. p. 78.) The writer of this article has not 
seen Captain Graves’ suiwey. Mr. Brooke, in his 
Remarks on the Island and Gulf of Syrae {Tjondon 
Geog. Journal, vol. viii. p. 134), places the spot 
where the canal was attempted N. by W. from 
Syme, “ where the land sinks into a bay.” It is 
very naiTOw, but he had not the opportunity of 
measuring it. He adds, “ The Triopian pninsula 
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met the Bubassian or Bybessian' peninsula, and: at 
the junction was the proposed cut of the Cnidians. 
Notliittg can agree better with our observations.” 
This expresses the meaning of Herodotus, who says 
that all the territoiy of the Cnidians is called 
Triopium, and that it begins from the Chersonesus 
Bubassia; the plain meaning of which is that, where 
the Bubassie ends, the Tiiopium begins and runs 
westward to Cnidus. The Bubassie is therefore 
different from the Triojium, and it is a pninsula 
between the Triopium or Triopia and tlie main 
land. Captain Cmves {Lcmdm Geog. Journal^ 
vol. viii. p. 42B) says, “ At about 2 miles to the 
northward of this (Gothic Island of Mr. Brook), at 
the head of a narrow creek, on each side of which 
are high and precipitous cliffs, is, I believe, the 
narrow isthmus forming the ancient Triopian pro- 
montory. We levelled it across and made a plan of 
the interesting locality, which agrees well with 
ancient authorities, and in no place do the gulfs 
approach so near each otlier, although at Dahtchak 
a ^y on the north shore nearer to Cape Krio, there 
is no great distance.” hlr. Brooke seems to mean 
the more western of these narrow necks. One of 
the two is certainly the place meant by Herodotus, 
and it seems to be the neck at the head of the Gulf 
of Syrae, as the words of Herodotus indeed show. 
At the head of this gulf then is the Bubassius 
Sinus, a small bay, and the town of Acanthus ; and 
the Bubassie is further east. [G. L.] 

^ BUBASTIS, or BUBASTUS (BoxJgacrTw, Herod, 
ii. 59, 137; BovSacrros^ Strab. xvii. p. 805; Diod. 
xvi. 51 ; Plin. v. 9. s. 9 ; Ptol. iv. 5. § 62), the Phi-* 
Beseth of the 0. T, (Ezek. xxx. 17), and the 
modem Td-Bustah, was the capital of the nome 
Bubastites in the Delta, and was situated SW. of 
Tanis, upon the eastern side of the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile. The nome and dty of Bubastis were 
allotted to the Calasirian division of the Egyptian 
warrcaste, and sacred to the goddess Pasht, whom 
the Greeks called Bubastis, and identified with 
Artemis. The cat was the sacred and peculiar ani- 
mal of Pasht, who is represented with the head of 
that animal or of its nobler congener the lion, and 
frequently accompanies the deity Phtah in monu- 
mental inscripti^s. The tombs at Bubastis were 
accordingly the prindpal depository in Egypt of the 
.mummies of tlie cat. The 22ud dynasty of Egyp- 
tian monardis consisted of nine, or, according to 
Eusebius (^Chrmic.) of three Bubastite kings, and 
during their reigns the city was one of the most 
considerable places in the Delta. Immediately to 
the S. of Bubastis were the allotments of land 
with which Psammitichus rewarded the services 
of his Ionian and Carian mercenaries (Herod, 
ii. 154); and on the northern side of the city- 
commenced the Great Canal which Pharaoh Neco 
constructed between the Nile and the Bed Sea. 
.(Herod, ii. 158.) In b.c. 352, Bubastis was taken 
by the Persians, and its walls were then dismantled. 
.(Diod. xvi, 51), From this period it gradually de- 
fined, although it appears in ecclesiastical annals 
■among the episcopal sees of the province Augustam- 
nica Secunda. Bubastite coins of the age of Hadrian 
exist The most distinguished features of the city 
and nome of Bubastis were its oracle of Pasht, the 
splendid temple of that goddess and the annual pro- 
cession in honour of her. The oracle gained in 
popularity and importance after the influx of Greek 
settlers into the Delta, since the identification of 
Pasht with Artemis attracted to her shrine both 
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native Egyptians and foreigners. The ruins of TeU 
Bastahj or the “ Hills of Bustak,” attest the original 
magnificence of the city. The entire circtut of the 
walls is, according to Hamilton (p, 367) not less 
than three miles in extent. Witliin the principal 
inclosure, -where there has been the greatest accu- 
mulation of the ruins of successive edifices, is a large 
pile of granite-blocks which appear, from their fonns 
and sculptures, to have belonged to numerous obe- 
lisks and gigantic propyla. The mounds which en- 
comp^sed Ihe ancient city were originally begun by 
Sesostris and completed by the Aethiopian invader 
Sabakos, who employed criminals upon these and 
similar works. (Herod, ii. 137.) The mounds were 
intended to redeem and rescue the site of the city, 
and possibly its gardens and groves, from the inun- 
dations of the Nile. From the general aspect of the 
niins, and from the description given of it by Hero- 
dotus (ii. 138), they appear to liave been raised 
concentrically around the temples of Pasht and 
Hermes, so that the whole place resembled the in- 
terior of an inverted cone. The only permanent 
buildings in Bubastis seem to have been the temples 
and the granite walls and corridors. The private 
houses were probably little better or more solid than 
the huts of the Fefiahs, or labourers of the present 
day. 

The following is the description which Hei*odotus 
gives of Bubastis, as it appeared shortly after the 
period of tlie Persian invasion, B.c. 625, and Mr. 
Hamilton remarks that the plan of the ruins re- 
markably warrants the accuracy of this historical eye- 
witness. (Herod, ii. 59, 60.) 

Temples there are more spacious and costlier than 
that of Bubastis, but none so pleasant to behold. It 
is after the following fashion. Except at the entrance, 
it is surrounded by water; for two canals branch off 
from the river, and run as faur as the entrance to the 
temple; yet neither canal mingles with the other, 
hut one runs on this side, and the other on that. 
Each canal is a hundred feet wide, and its hanks are 
lined with trees. The propylaea are sixty feet in 
height, and are adorned with sculptures (probably 
intaglios in relief) nine feet high, and of excellent 
worWanship. The Temple being in the middle of 
the city is looked down upon from all sides as you 
walk around; and this comes from the city having 
been raised, whereas the temple itself has not been 
moved, but remains in its original place. Quite 
round the temple there goes a wall, adorned with 
sculptures. Within the inclosure is a grove of fair 
tall trees, planted around a large builduig in which 
is the effigy (of Pasht). The form of that temple is 
square, each side being a stadium in length. In a 
line with tlie entrance is a road built of stone about 
thi*ee stadia long, leading eastwards through the 
public market- The road is about 400 feet broad, 
and is flanked by exceeding tall trees. It leads to 
the temple of Hermes. 

The festival of Bubastis was the most joyous and 
gorgeous of all in the Egyptian calendar. Barges and 
river craft of every description, filled with men and 
women, floated leisurely down the Nile. The men 
played on pipes of lotus: the women on cymbals 
and tambourines, and such as had no insfruments 
accompanied the music with clapping of hands and 
dances, and other joyous gestures. Thus did they 
while on the river: but when they came to a town 
on its banks, the barges were made fest, and the 
pilgrims disembarked, and the women sang and 
playfully mocked the women of that town. And 
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when they reached Bubastis, then held they a won- 
drously solemn feast : and more wine of the grape 
was drank in those days than in all the rest of the 
year. Such was the manner of this festival : and, it 
is said, that as many as seven hundred thousand 
pilgrims have been known to celebrate the Eeast of 
Paslit at the same time. [W, B. B.] 

BUBENTUM (BovSevravos), a city of Latium, 
mentioned by Dionysius (v. 61) as one of the thirty 
which composed the Latin League. No other notice 
is found of it, except that the Bubetani (which should 
probably be written Bubentani) are foniid in Pliny’s 
list of the extinct “ populi” of Latium: and there is 
no clue to its position. [E. H. B.] 

BUBON (Botov). Stephanas (s. v. Bod^wv) 
observes that “Bubon i^nd Balbura are cities of 
Lycia;” the Ethnic name he adds, “ought to be 
BovBcovws, bub it is BotovetJy, for the Lycians re- 
joice in this form.” The truth of this observation of ■ 
Stephanas is proved by the inscription found on the 
spot: Bov§(au€cav ^ BovKt] Kcd 6 At] fws. Bubon is 
placed in the map in Spratt’s Lycia, near S7° N. lat. 
west of Balbura, near a place named JBhajih, and on 
a small stream that flows into the Indus, or Hor- 
zoom Tcky, Bubon is mentioned by Pliny, Pto- 
lemy, and Hierocles, and Pliny (xxxv. 17) mentions 
a kind of chalk (creta) that was found about Bubom 
The city stood on a hill side. The ruins are not 
striking. There is a small theatre built of sand- 
stone, and on the summit of the hill was the Acro- 
polis, Bubon is in a mountainous tract, which sepa- 
rates the basins of the Indus and the Xanthus, and 
it commands the entrance to the pass over the 
mountains. The pass is 6000 feet above the sea, 
and the mountains on each side of it 8000 or 9000 
■feet high. [Balbura ; Cabalis ; Cibyra.] 
(Spratt’s Lycia^ vol. i. p, 264.) [Gr. L.] 

BUOA (Bovica: jE^^^.Bucanus), a city of the Fren- 
tani on the coast of the Adriatic Sea. It is mentioned 
by all the geographers as one of the chief cities of 
the Frentani, but there is considerable difficulty in 
regard to its site. Strabo describes it as the south- 
ernmost of the Frentanian cities, so that its territory- 
bordered on that of Teanum in Apulia. In another 
•passage he tells us that it was 200 stadia from the 
mouti of a lake near the Garganus, which can cer- 
tainly be no other than the La^o di Lesina. Ptolemy 
also pUces it between the mouth of the Tifemns and 
HIstonium: but Pliny, on the contrary, enumerates 
it betwe^ Histonium and Ortona; and Mela, though 
less distinctly, appears also to place it to the N. of 
Histonium. (Strab. v. p, 242, vi. p. 285 ; Piin. iii 
12. s. 17 *, Ptol. iii. 1. § 18 ; Mela ii, 4.) The state- 
ments of Strabo accord well vith the -views of those 
who would place Baca at T&nnoU, a seaport town 
on a projecting point of land about 3 miles from the 
mouth of the Mfemo (Trfernus), and 25 from the 
opening of the Logo diLmm: and this is certainly 
the most probable position. On the other hand the 
authority of Phny has been followed by most local 
antiquarians, who have placed Buca at a spot now 
called JPunta della Pemia, a projecting headland 
witli a small port about 5 miles N. of II Vasto 
(Histonium), where it is said that considerable an- 
cient remains were still visible in the 17 th eentuiy. 
Two inscriptions, said to have been discovered on 
this site, would be almost conclusive in favour of tMs 
view, but they are probably forgeries. This subject 
is farther discussed in the article B’rentani. (Bo- 
manelli, vol. iii. p, 40 — 42 ; Mommsen, Imcr, Begn. 
Nmpol App. p. 30.) [E. H. BJ 


BUCINNA. 

BUCEP'HALA or BUCEPHALFA (r^ Bowe- 
^oAa, Arrian, Anah, v. 29; Ptol. -vii. 1. § 46 ; t] 
BovK€<pdKri j Avnarij Anab. v. 19; Diod. xvii. 95; 
Steph. B. s. V. Bohs tj BovK&pdKia, Strab. 

XV. p. 698; Pint, de Fort Akx. i. 5 ; Suid. s. v,; 
T] BovKscpd^eittf Hesych. s. v . ; Steph, B. ; t) Boo/ce- 
^a\ 0 Sj Peripl. p. 27), a city of India, on the Hy- 
daspes (Jehm), built by Alexander, after his great 
victory over Porus (b. c. 326), at the place whem 
he had crossed the river before the battle, and in 
memory of his celebrated charger Bucephalus, who 
had expired in the hour of victory, from fatigue and 
old age, or from wounds. (Anian. &c., U. cc , ; 
Curt. ix. 3. § 23.) The exact site is not asceiiained ; 
but the prob^abilities seem to be in favour of Jehm^ 
at wliich place is the ordinai'y modem passage of the 
river, or of Jellapoor^ about 16 miles lower down. 
(Court, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengalf 
1836, pp. 468, foil.; Elphinstone, Cab^^ p. 80; and 
an important note in Thirlwall, Hist of Greece^ 
vol. vii. p. 16.) It was one of Ptolemy’s points of 
recorded astronomical observations, having about 14^ 
hours for its longest day, and being distant a little 
more than 4^ hours E. of Alexandria. [P, S. J 

BUGE'PHALA (BouKc^aAa ^pa), a promontory 
of Argolis, lying a little S. of Scyllaeum, in Troe- 
ssenia, having tWe islands adjacent to it. (Pans, 
ii. 34. § 8 .) 

BUCE'PHALUS (BovK4<pa\os')y a promontory of 
Corinthia, -with a port of tlie same name, situated 
S. of Cenchreae, which must be distinguished from 
Bucephala in Argolis, (Mel. ii. 3 ; Ptol, iii. 16. 
§ 12 ; Plin. iv. 5. s. 9.) Stephanas B. speaks of 
BovK€<pd\as: in Attica. 

BUCES or BUGES LAOUS (Plimiv. 12 . s.26), 
BYOE or BYCES (Ji Bbicr] \lp 1 v 77 , Ptol. iv. 5. §§ 
9, 10 ), BICES (Val. Flacc. Arg. vL 68 ), an almost 
enclosed gulf at the end of the Pains Maeotis (Sea 
of Azov), from which it is separated, says Pliny, by 
a ridge of rock (petroso dorso, now called the Kosa 
Arabatskaia: it is, however, rather sandy than 
rocky). Ptolemy mentions it as the E. boundary of 
the isthmus of the Tauric Chersonesus (Crimea). 
Strabo (vii. p. 308) gives a more particular descrip- 
tion of it under the name of r} ^artpa Xipvrj, the 
Putrid Lake, by which it is still q^lled; in Eussian, 
Sibache (or Sivachd) Mord. He describes it as 4000 
stadia in length, and as the W. part of the Padus 
Idaeotis, with wliich it is united by a large mouth 
{the strait is in fact only a furlong wide); it is veiy 
marshy, and scarcely navigable by boats made of 
hides sewn together, as the shallows are readily un- 
covered and covered again by the winds. (Strab. I, c.) 
It is in faot a great lagoon, covered with water when an 
E. wind blows the water of the Sea of Azov in at its 
narrow opening, but at other times a tract of j>esti- 
l^tial mud. Mela (ii. 1 ), Pliny, and Ptolemy men- 
tion a river of the same name, the exact position of 
which is doubtful. (Ukert, vol. iii. pt. 2 , pp. 170, 
201 , 356, 422, 462.) fp. S.] 

BUCHAE'TIUM (^vxai'rtovy Strab. vh. p. 324 ; 
Bovx^rdp, Polyb, xxii. 9; Bovxera, Dem. de Ha^ 
lonn. § 32 ; Harpocrat. s. v.), a city of the Cas- 
sopaei in Thesprotia, a little above the sea. (Strab. 
1. c.) It is placed by Leake at the harbour of 
St. John, a few miles E. of Parga. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 73.) 

BUCINNA, is mentioned by Pliny (iii. 8 . s. 14) 
among the small islands on the W. coast of Sicily 
As he enumerates it next to Aegiisa, it is suppos^ 
to be the same called by Ptolemy Fhorbanti^ now 
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Levcmzo [Aegates]. Stepli. Byz. calls Bueinna 
(Bomafyo^ a town of Sicily; but if this refer to the 
Bueinna of Pliny, it can hardly be Levamo, which 
appears to have been never inhabited by more than a 
few fishermen. (Smyth’s Sicily, p. 247.) [E.H.B.] 
BUCINOBANTES, a German tribe of the Ale- 
manni, which appears to have occupied the country 
on the right bank of tlie Rhine, opposite Mayence, 
(Amnu Marc. xxix. 4; Notit. Imp.) [L. S.] 
BUCO'LION (BovKoXiwv), a place in Arcadia of 
nneertain site, to which the Mantineiaas retreated, 
when they were defeated by the Tegeatae in b. c. 
423. But as the battle was probably fought in the 
valley of the Alpheius, near the spot where Mega- 
lopolis was afterwards built, Bucolion must have 
b^n somewhere in this neighbourhood. (Thuc. iv* 
134, with Arnold’s note.) 

BUCOLORUM URBS (Bovk 6 \c 0 u ir 6 KLs% a town 
on the sea-coast of Palestine, between Ace (Acre) 
and Strato’s Tower (Caesarea), mentioned only by 
Strabo (svi. p. 758). [G. W.] 

BUDAXIA, a to'wn in Lower Pannonia, not far 
from Sirmium, was the birthplace of the emperor 
Lecius. (Eutrop. ix. 4; Aurel. Yict. Epit, 29, who 
calls the place Bnbalm.) It is mentioned also in 
several of the Itineraries. [L. S.] 

BUDEIUM (BodSe/or), a town of Thessaly men- 
tioned by Homer {IL xvi. 572), called Budeia 
(BoiiSeta) by later writers, and described as a town 
of Magnesia. (Lycophr. 359 ; Steph. B. s. v.) 

BU'DII (Bol/Siot, Herod, i, 101 ; Steph. B.). He- 
rodotus mentions among the tribes by whom Media 
was inhabited the Budii and the Bnsae. (Bovo-al : 
see also Steph. s, v.) It is quite uncertain in 
what part of that country they dwelt. Ritter (Erdk 
vol. ii. pp. 896, 799, 902) conjectures that they, as 
well as tlie Magi, belonged to the Priest-caste, sup- 
posing them (though without any apparent reason) 
to have been worsliippers of Buddha. [Y.] 
BUDINt (Bou^yat)j a people of Sarmatia Asia- 
fica, aewrding to the division of the later ancient 
geographers, but within the limits of Europe, accord- 
ing to the modem division; of whom almost all we 
know is found in Herodotus. AcexHTding to his view 
(iv. 21), Scythia does not extend, on the N. and NE., 
further than the Tanais (Z>ora). Beyond tins river, 
the first district was that of the Sauromatae (Sar- 
matians), beginning from the innermost recess (/xtf- ' 
xds) of the Lake Maeetis (Maeotis, Sea of Azov), ' 
and extending for 15 days’ journey to the N. over a 
country bare of trees. Beyond them, the Budini in- 
habit the second region, which is well wooded; and 
beyond them, on the N., is first a desert, for seven 
days’ journey ; and beyond the desert, inclining 
somewliat to the E., dwell the Thyssagetae, among 
whom four great rivers take their rise, and flow 
tlirough the Maeetae (Maeotae) into the lake Maeetis 
(Maeotis), namely the Lycus, Oarus, Tanais, and 
Syrgis, of which the Cams is supposed to be the 
Volga, and the Lyens and Syrgis either the Otirdl 
and the Outzen, or else tributaries of the Volga* 
(Herod, iv. 22, 123 : the course of the Volga, before 
its sudden turn to the SE., might very easily sug- 
gest tlie mistake of its falling into the Sea of Azov 
instead of the Caspian*) Besides this general state- 
ment of their position, Herodotus gives elsewhere a 
particular account of tlie Bndini (iv. 108, 109). 
They were a great and numerous people, yXa,vK6v re 
Tcav IcrxvpSr icrrl Kcd irvppov, words which we give 
in the original on accomit of the great diversity of 
opinions respecting their meaning. Some translate 


them, “ with blue eyes and a ruddy complexion,” 
otliers “ with blue eyes and red hair,” others “ hav- 
ing a bluisli and ruddy colour all over (wo;/),” while 
others take them to refer to the custom of painting 
the body, which is distinctly stated to have prevailed 
among tribes closely connected with the Budini, the 
Gei^ni and Agathyksl They had a city, built 
entirely of wood, the name of which was Gelonus; 
in which were temples of the Greek divinities, fitted 
up in the Greek fashion, with images and altars and 
shrines of wood. They celebrated a triennial festival 
to Dionysus, and performed Bacchic rites. These 
points of Hellenism axe explained by Herodotus from 
the close association of the Bndini with the Geloni, 
which he regards as originally Greeks, who had left 
the Grecian settlements on the Euxine, and gone to 
dwell among the Budini, and who, though speaking 
the Scythian language, observed Greek customs in 
other respects. The Budini, however, differed from 
the Geloni, both in their language and in their mode 
of life, as well as their origin; for the Budim were 
indigenous, and were nomads, and eat lice (the true 
translation of ^detporpayeovcrt, see the commen- 
tators, Baehr, &c.), while the Geloni were an agri- 
cultural people: they differed also in form and com- 
plexion. The Greeks, however, confounded the two 
people, and called the Budini Geloni. The country 
of the Budini was covered with forests of all sorts, 
in the largest of which was a great lake, and a 
marsh, surrounded by reeds, and here were caught 
otters and beavers and other animals with square 
faces (rerpaywvorrpdowTra.), whose skins were used 
as cloaks, and parts of their bodies for medicinal 
purposes. Again, he tells us (iv. 122, 123), that 
when Darius invaded Scythia, he pursued the S<gr- 
thians as far as the country of the Budini, whose 
wooden city the Persians burnt; although their king 
was in the camp as an ally, having joined Darius 
through enmity to the ScytMans (iv. 119). 

Mela (i.' 19. § 19) gives to the Budini only a few 
words, ■ in which, as usual, he follows Herodotus. 
Pliny mentions them, with the Neuri, Geloni, Thys- 
sagetae, and other tribes, as on the W. side of the 
Palus . klaeotis (iv. 12. s. 26). Ptolemy mentions, 
in European Sarmatia, W. of the Tanais, a people 
named Bodini (Boodivot or Badrjpoi) and a mountain 
of the same name (rh Bov^ivhv or Btadivhv Spos) 
near the sources of the Borysthenes (iii. 5. §§ 15, 24). 

Few peoples have given more exercise to the 
critical skill or in\^ntion of geographers and ethno- 
logists than the Budini. As to their ethnical affi- 
nities, some, insisting on their (supposed) blue eyes 
and fair hair, and finding a resemblance, in their 
name and position, to the Butones of Strabo (vii. 
p. 290, where Kramer reads Toh-mas), the Gut- 
tones of Pliny (iv. 14), and the Batini of Ptolemy 
(ii. 11. § 20), take them for the original Gothic 
ancestors of tiie Geimans, and derive their name 
from that of the god O^n or Wodan (Mannert, 
Geogr, vol, iii. pp. 9 et seq., 15 et seq., 493, vol. iv. 
pp. 103, 108); others, from the marshy woodlands, 
in which they dwelt, identify tliem with the Wends, 
whose name is derived from water, and can be easily 
transmuted, by known etymological equivalents, 
into Budini, thus, Wenda (Polish) = Woda (Scla- 
vonic), and W becomes B in Greek (Worbs, in 
Ersoh and Grobex'&EncyhlopddU, s. v*) ; while Bitter, 
referring hack their Hellenic customs, and their 
worship of Dionysus, to their Asiatic originals, 
and deriving their name from Buddha, boldly 
brings them to the support of his theory respecting 
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the great primeval migration from India and Central 
Asia to the shores of the Maeotis, and to Northern 
Europe. ( VarUlh, pp. 25 et seq., 30, 153 et seq.). 
It is unnecessary to discuss the various geographi- 
cal positions assigned to them, as there are several 
wooded and marshy districts in Central Eussia, 
which might answer to the description of Herodotus. 
Nearly all "writers agree in placing them between the 
Don and the Volga^ somewhere to the N.of the country 
of the Bon Cossacks; but the special reasons on which 
each writer assies their position more particularly 
are rather fanciful; perhaps the most plausible view 
is that which places them in the government of 
Novgorod, and regards their wooden city as a great 
emporium of the ancient inland trafSc. and the 
original of the celebrated and very ancient mart of 
Nijni-Novgorod. Full particulara of the various 
and curious theories about this people are given by 
the following writers, besides those already quoted: 
Eennell, Geog, of JSerod. vol. i. pp. 110 — 123 ; 
Heeren, Tdeen, vol.i. pt. 2. p. 209 ; Eichwald, Geogr. 
d. Gasp. Meeres, pp. 276 et seq. ; Brehmer, EnU 
dechungen im Alterihum, vol. i. p. 484, et seq.; 
Georgii, AUe Geographies vol. ii. pp. 304, etseq.; 
Ukert, Geogr. d. Griech. u. Rom., vol. hi. pt, 2, 
pp. 537, et seq., and other writers quoted by 
Ukert. [P.S.] 

BUDO'RUS. 1. A small river in Euboea, near 
Cerinthus. [Cerinthus.] 

2. A promontory and fortress of Salamis. [Sa- 

LAMIS.] 

BU'DROAE, two rocks rather than islands, which 
Pliny (iv. 12. s. 20) couples with Leuce {Hdghios 
Theodhoros), as lying off the coast of Crete. Ac- 
cording to Hoeck (KretOj vol. i. p. 384), their pre- 
sent name is Turlwre. [E. B. J.] 

BULIS (Boi/Ais), a town of Phocis, on the 
frontiers of Boeotia, situated upon a lull, and 
distant 7 stadia from the Crissaean gulf, 80 stadia 
from Thisbe, and 100 from Anticyra. It was 
founded by the Dorians under Bulon, and for this 
reason appears to have belonged to neither the 
Phoeian nor the Boeotian confederacy. Pausanias, 
at least, did not regard it as a Phoeian town, since 
he describes it as bordering upon Phocis. But 
Stephanus, Pliny, and Ptolemy all assign it to 
Phocis. Near Phocis there flowed into the sea a 
torrent called Heracleius, and there was also a 
fountain named Saunium. In th^^time of Pausanias 
more than half the population was employed in Ash- 
ing for the murex, which yielded the purple dye, 
but which is no longer caught on this coast. (Pans. 
X. 37. § 2, seq.; Steph. B. s. v . ; Plin. iv. 3. s. 4; 
Ptol, iii. 15. § 18, who calls it Boikeia; Plut. de 
Fmd. Anim, 31, where for Bovvwv we ought to 
read BoiJAew;/, according to Muller, OrchoTnmus, 
p. 482, 2nd ed.) The harbour of Bulls, which 
Pausanias describes as distant 7 stadia from the 
city, is called Mychus 1>7 Strabo (ix. 

pp. 409, 423). The ruins of Bulis are situated 
about an hour from the monastery of Doho. Leake 
describes Bulis as “ occupying the summit of a 
rocky height which slopes on one side towaiffs a 
small harbour, and is defended in the opposite -di- 
rection by an immense ^pdxos, or lofty rock, sepa- 
rated by a torrent from the precipitous acclivities of 
Helicon.” The harbour of Mychus is now called 
Zdlitm. (Leake, Northern GreecCf vol. ii. p. 618, 
seq.) 

BULLA RE'GIA (Boi^AXa 'Pryyfa, Ptol. viii. 14. 

§ 10, corrupted into BouAAapia, Ptol. iv. 3. § 30; 
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jBoul, Ru.), an inland town of Numidia, S. of Tha 
braca, and 4 days’ jouniey WSVV. of Carthage, on a 
tributary of the Bagradas, the valley of which is still 
called Wad~el‘Boul The epithet Regia shows that 
it was either a msidence or a foundation of the kings 
of Numidia, and distinguishes it from a small place 
of the same name, S. of Carthage, Bulla Mensa 
(BooWafNivcra, Ptol. iv. 3. § 35). TJnder the Ro- 
mans it w’as a considerable place, and a lih&rum op- 
pidum, not a municipiumy as Mannert asserts on 
the authority of an inscription at Beja^ which lie 
mistakes for the site of Bulla. (Plin. v. 3. s. 2; 
Itin. Ant. p. 43; Tab. Pent.', Geogr. Rav.' Procop. 
B. V. i. 25). According to Ptolemy’s division, 
Bulla Regia was in that part of the province of 
Africa which he calls New Numidia. It was one 
of his points of recorded astronomical observations, 
having its longest day 1 4^ hours, and being distant 
from Alexandria 2 hours to the West. [P. S.] 
BULLIS, or BYLLIS (BooAAls, Ptol. iii. 13. §4; 
BtJAXiS, Steph. B. : Eth. BvWivoi, Scylax ; BylHni, 
Liv. xliv. 30 ; BvKKioves, Strab. vii. p. 326 \ Bul- 
liones, Cic. ad Earn. xiii. 42, PMl. xi, 11 ; Buliones, 
Plin. iii. 23. s. 26; BuAAtets, Stepb. B. ; Bullienses 
or Bullidenses, Cic. in Pis. 40 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 12, 
Plin. iv. 10. s. 17), a Greek city in Illyria fre- 
quently mentioned along wdth Aphonia and Aman- 
tia, in whose neighbourhood it was situated. Its 
name often occurs at the time of the civil wars 
(Cic. PMl. xi. 11; Caes. B, C. iii. 40. et alii), but 
of its history we have no account. In the time of 
Pliny it was a Roman colony, and was called Colonia 
Bullidensis. (Plin.iv. 1 0. s. 17.) Its territory is called 
BuAAicwc;^ by Strabo (vii. p. 316), who places it be- 
tween Aphonia and Oricum. The ruins of Bullis 
were discovered by Dr. Holland at Graditza, situated 
on a lofty hill on the right bank of the Aous ( Viosa), 
at some distance from tihe coast. There can be little 
doubt that these ruins are those of Bullis, since Dr. 
Holland found there a I^tin inscription recording 
that M. Valerius Maximus had made a road from 
the Roman colony of Bullis to some otlier place. 
Stephanus and Ptolemy, however, place Bullis on the 
sea-coast ; and the narrative of Livy (xxxvi. 7), 
that Hannibal propsed to Antioclius to station all 
■ his forces in the Bullinns ager, with tlie view of 
: passing over to Italy, implies, that at least a prt of 
the territory of Bullis was contiguous to the sea. 
Hence Leake suppses, that both Ptolemy and Ste- 
phanus may have referred to a Kipi]Vy or maritime 
establishment of the Bulliones, which at one priod 
may have been of as much importance as the city 
itself. Accordingly, Leake places on his map two 
towns of the name of Bullis, the Roman colony at 
Graditm, and the maritime city at Kanina. (Hol- 
land, Travels, vol. ii. p. 320, seq., 2nd ed. ; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 35.) 

BUMADUS (Bovpc&Sas, Aman, iii. 8 ; Curt, iv, 
9; Bovfii}\os, Arrian, vi. 11), a small stream in 
Assyria about sixty stadia from Arbela. The name 
is met with in the MSS. with various spllings — Bu- 
inadus, Bumodus, Bumelus, Bumolus. It is said 
(Forbiger, Handbuchy vol. ii. p. 608) to be now 
called the Khazir. Tavernier (ii. c. 5.) states that 
he met with a stream called the Bohrus, which, he 
thinks, may be identified with it. 

BUjPHA'GlUM (Bovipajyiov), a town of Arcadia, 
in the district Cynuria, situated near the sources of 
the river Buphagus (Bovfpdyos), a tributary of the 
Alpheius, which foimed the boundary between the 
territories of Heraea and Megalopolis. It is placed. 
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by Lealce at Papadka^ and by Boblaye, near Zula- 
ScvrakinL (Paus. viii. 26. S 8., 27. § 17, v. 7. § 1 ; 
Leake, Morea, vol, ii. pp. 67, 92, PelqponTiesiacaj 
p. 233; Boblaye, RechercheSf p. 161.) 

BUPHAGUS. [Buphagium.] 

BXJ'PHIA (Bovipia: PtL a village in 

Sicyonia, mentioned by Stephanas (a. v,) is probably 
the same place as Pjetoebia («l^oi^/a), a fortress 
taken by Epaminondas in his march from Nemea to 
Mantineia, (Pans, ix, 16. § 4.) Stephanus ap- 
pears to have made a mistake in naming B»phia and 
Phoebia as separate places. Boss supposes the re- 
mains of a fortress on a summit of Mt. Tricaranum, 
about two miles north-eastward of the mins of Phi- 
lius, to be those of Buphia or Phoebia; but Leake 
maintains that they represent Tricarana, a fortress 
mentioned by Xenophon. (Ross, Peisen imPeh- 
ponnes^ p 40; Leake, Pebpoimestaca, p. 401.) 

BUPHRAS. [MESSE2fiA.] 

BUPORTHMUS (BoiiTrop^^os), a lofty promon- 
tory of Argolis, running out into the sea near Her- 
mione. On it was a temple of Demeler and her 
daughter, and another of Athena Promachorma. The 
name Buporthmus, Leake observes, seems clearly to 
point to Cape Mu&aJd and the narrow passage be- 
tween it and the island Phoko, (Pans, ii, *34. § 8; 
Leake, Pefo^o?me^iaca,p, 284; Boblaye, i?ecAe7’c7ic#, 

p. 60.) 

BUPRA''SIUM (Bowpd(nov: EtJi. 

BovTrpd(rios)j SL town of Elis, and the ancient capital 
of the Epeii, frequently mentioned by Homer, was 
situated near the left bank of the Larissus, and con- 
sequently upon the confines of Achaia. The town, 
was no longer extant in the time of Strabo, but its 
name was still attached to a district on the left bank 
of the Larissus, which appears from Stephanus to 
have borne also the name of Buprasius. (Horn. Jl 
ii. 615, xi, 755, xxiii. 631 ; Strab. viii. pp. 340, 345, 
349, 352, 357, 387; Steph. B. $. v,) 

BURA (Bovpai Eth.Bavpcuos, Bo6ptos'), a town of 
Achaia, and one of the 12 Achaean cities, situated bn 
a height 40 stadia from the sea, and SE. of Helice. It 
is said to have derived its name from Bura, a daugh- 
ter of Ion and Helice. Its name occurs in a line of 
Aeschylus, preserved by Strabo. It was swallowed 
up by the earthquake, which destroyed Helice, b. c. 
373 [Helice], and all its inhabitants perished ex- 
cept those who were absent from the town at the 
time. On their return they rebuilt the city, which 
was visited by Pausanias, who mentions its temples 
of Demeter, Aphrodite, Eileithyia and Isis. Strabo 
relates that there was a fountain at Bura called Sy- 
baris, from which the river in Italy derived its name. 
On the revival of the Achaean League in b. c. 280, 
Bura was governed by a tyrant, whom the inhabit- 
ants slew in 275, and then joined the confederacy. 
A little to the E. of Bura was the river Buraicus; 
and on the banks of this river, between Bura and 
the sea, was an oracular cavern of Heracles sur- 
named Buraicus, (Herod, i, 145 ; Pol. ii, 41 ; 
Strab. pp. 386, 387, and 59 ; Diod. xv. 48 ; Paus. 
vii. 25. § 8, seq.) The ruins of Bura have been 
discovered nearly midway between the rivers of Boh- 
husia (Cerynites), and of Kalavrpta (Buraicus) near 
Trupia. (Leake, Morea^ vol. iii. p. 399, Pelopon- 
nesiacay p, 387.) Ovid says that the ruins of Bura, 
like those of Helice, were still to be seen at the bot- 
tom of the sea; and Pifry makes the same assertion. 
(Ov, Met. XV. 293; Plin. ii. 94.) Hence it has 
been supposed that the ancient Bura stood upon the 
coast, and after its destruction was rebuilt inland; 
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but neither Pausanias nor Strabo states that the 
ancient city was on the coast, and their words render 
it improbable. 

BURAXCUS. [Achaia ; Ctkaetha.] 

BURCHAHA {Bovpx<*>^b : Borcmi)^ ci^led Fa- 
haria, from a kind of wild beans growing there, 
was an island at the mouth of the Amasia (E7m\ 
which was discovered and conquered by Drusus. 
(Strab. vii, 291; Plin. iv. 27.) [L. S.] 

BURDPGALA or BURDEGALA (BovpdiyaKai 
Bourdeaux or Bordeaux), tlie chief town of the Bi- 
turiges Vivisci, on the left bank of the Garomie, or, 
as Strabo (p. 190), the first writer who mentions the 
I place, describes it, on the aestuaiy (KipvoQdhaxrad) 
of the Garonne, which aestuaiy is named the Gf- 
ronde. The position of Burdigala at Bordeaux is 
proved by the various roads in the Table and the 
Antonine Itin. which run to this place from Medio- 
lanum (Saintes), from Vesunna (Perigews), Aginnum 
(Ag&ri), and from other places. It wa.s the em- 
prium or prt of the Bituriges Vivisci, and a place 
of great commerce under the empire. Ausonius, a 
native of Burdigala, who lived in the fourth century, 
describes it in his little poem entitled Ordo Xo- 
bilium Urbium and thdugh he describes it last, he 
describes it more particularly than any of the rest. 
Ausonius is our authority for the pronunciation of 
the name; — 

“ Burdigala est natale solum, dementia caeK 

Mitis ubi, et riguae larga indulgentia terrae.** 

It was in the early centuries of the Christian aera one 
of the schools of Gallia. Ausonius ( Commem. Prof. 
Burd.) records the fame of many of the professor's, 
but they are all rhetoricians and grammarians ; for 
rhetoric and graminatic, as the terms were then 
used, w’ere the sum of Gallic education. Tetricus 
assumed the purple at Bv/rdigala^ having been pro- 
claimed emperor by the soldiers when he was governor 
of Aquitania. (Eutrop. ix. 10.) The importance of 
Burdigala in the Roman period appears from the 
fact of its haring the title of Metroplis of Aquitania 
Secunda (Metropolis Civitas Burdegalensium), after 
the division of Aquitania into several provinces. 
Burdigala was taken by the Visigoths, and it was 
included in their kingdom during their dominion 
in the south-west of Gaul ; but Toulouse was their 
capital. 

We know little of Burdigala except from the 
verses of Ausonius. He describes the city as qua- 
drangular, with walls and very lofty towers. The 
streets were well placed, and it contained large open 
places or squares (plateae). He mentions a stream 
that ran through the middle of the city into the 
Garonne, wide enough to admit ships into the town 
when the tide rose. In fact, the channel of this 
little stream was converted into a dock ; but it does 
not exist now. Ausonius mentions a fountain named 
Divona, which supplied the city with water. Some 
traces of a subterraneous aqueduct have been dis- 
covered near Bordsaux^ a short distance fi'om the 
Porte d Aquitaine on the gi*eat road from Bordeaux 
to Langon. The only remaining Roman monument 
at Bordeanx is the amphitheatre commonly called 
the Arenes or tlie Palais Gallien. This building 
had externally two stories sunnounted by an Attic, 
altogether above 65 feet high. The length of the 
arena was about 240 English feet, and the width 
about 175 feet. The thickness of the constructions, 
which supprted the seats, is estimated at about 
91 feet, which makes the extreme length 422 feet. 
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Of tlie two great entrances at each extremity of the 
ellipse, the western enti*ance alone remains, and it is 
still complete (1842). This noble edifice has ^en 
greatly damaged at different times, and is now in a 
deplorable condition. (Notice in the Guide du Voy- 
ageur, par Bichard et Hocqnart, from M. de Gau- 
mont.) Another Koman edifice, probably a temple, 
existed till the time of Louis XIV., when it was de- 
molished. [G. L .3 

BUEGINA'TIUM is placed by the Table and the 
Autonine Itin. between Colonia Trajana and Arenatio, 
or Harenacio, 6 M. P. from Arenatio, and 5 from 
Colonia. It is generally agreed that this place is 
represented by SclieTike7iBcTianz,f at the point of the 
bifurcation of the Rhine and Waal in the present 
hingdoin of the Netherlands. But some geogiaphers 
assign other positions to Burginatium. [G. L.] 
BUEGUNPIO'NES, BUEGUNDII (Bonp7onydi- 
uuesy 'Bovpyovv^otj Bovpyiav^Sj ^povyovvtmves^ 
OvpovyovvBoL)y are mentioned first by Pliny (iv. 28) 
as a branch of the Vandals, along with the Varini, 
Carini, and Guttones. This circumstance proves 
that they belonged to the Gothic stock; a fact which 
is also recognised by Zosimus (i. 27, 68), Agathias 
(I 3, p. 19, ed. Bonn), and Mamertinus (Paneg. ii. 
17). But this view is in direct contradiction to the 
statement of Ammianus Marcellinus (xviii. 6), who 
declares them to be descendants of ancient Eoman 
settlers, and of Orosius, who relates that Brusus, 
after subduing the interior of Germany, established 
them in different camps; that they grew together 
into a great nation, and received their name from the 
fact that they inhabited numerous townships, called 
burgi. The difScuIty arising from these statements 
is increased by the different ways in which the name 
is written, it becoming a question whether all the 
names given at the head of this article belong to one 
or to different peoples. Thus much, at any rate, 
seems beyond a doubt, that a branch of the Vandal 
or Gothic race bore the name of Burgundians. In 
like manner, it is more than probable, that the Bu- 
guntes mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11. §§ 15, 18) as 
occupying the country between the Vistula - and 
Viadus are the same as the Burgimdiones. That 
they dwelt on and about the Vistula is dear also 
from the statement, that Fastida, king of the Gepidae 
about the Cai’pathians, almost destroyed the Bur- 
guudiones. (Jomand. Be Eeh. Goth. 17 ; comp. 
Jdamert. Pmeg, n. 17; Zosirn. i. 68.) It is accord- 
ingly a feet beyond all doubt, that the Burgundians 
were a Gothic people dwelling in the country between 
the Viadus and the Vistula. 

But besides these north-eastern Burgundians, 
others occur in the west as neighbours of the Ale- 
manni, without its being pssible to say what con- , 
nection existed between them; for history affords no ' 
information as to how they came into the south-west 
of Germany, where we find them in A. d. 289. 
(Mamert. Paneg. i. 5.) At that time they seem to 
have occupied the country about the Upper Maine, 
and were stirred up by the emperor Valentinian 
against the Alemaniii, with whom they were often at 
wai*. (Amin. Marc, xxviii. 5 ; comp, xviii. 2.) An 
army of 80,000 Burgundians then appeared on the 
Ehine, but without producing any permanent results, 
for they did not obtain any settlements there until 
the time of Stilico, in consequence of the gjmt 
.commotion of the Vandals, Alani, and Suevi against 
Gaul. (Oros. vii. 32.) In the year 412, Jovinus 
was proclaimed emperor at Blayence, partly through 
the influence of the Bm-gimdian king Gunthahar. 
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The year after this they crossed over to the western 
bank of the Ehine, where for a time their further 
progress was checked by Aetius. (Sidon. Apollin. 
Carm. vii. 233.) But notwithstanding many and 
bloody defeats, intone of which their king Gunthahar 
was slain, the Burgundians advanced into Gaul, and 
soon adopted Christianity. (Oros. 1. c . ; Socrates, vii, 
30.) They establislied themselves about the western 
slope of the Alps, and founded a powerful Idngdom. 

Although history leaves us in the dark as to the 
manner ir^wliich the Burgundians came to be in the 
south-west of Germany, yet one of two things must 
have been the case, either they had migrated thither 
from the east, or else the name, being an appellative, 
was given to two different German peoples, from the 
circumstance of their living in burgi or burghs. 
(Comp. Zeuss, Die DeuUchm u. d. Nachhar Stdmme, 
p.443, foil.; V. Wersebe, Volker u. Volh&rbund. p. 
256, foil. ; Latham, on Tacit. Germ. Epileg, p. Iv, 
foH.) [L. S.] 

BU'KII or BXJEI (BoDpot, Bov^^oi), a German 
people, which is first mentioned by Tacitus (^Germ. 
43) in connection with the Marsigni, Gothini, and as 
dwelling beyond the Marcomanni and Quadi. (Ptol. 
ii, 11. § 20; Bion Cass. Ixviii. 8 ; Jul. Capitol. Ant. 
Philos. 22.) We must therefore suppose that the 
Burii dwelt to the north-east of the Marcomamii and 
Quadi, where they seem to have extended as far as 
the Vistula. In the war of Trajan against the Da- 
cians, the Burii were his allies (Bion Cass. Ixviii. 8); 
in tlxe time of M. Aurelius, they likewise sided with 
tlie Eomans, while they are said to have been con- 
stantly at war with the Quadi (Ixxi. 18). In the 
peace concluded by Commodus with the Bfercomauni 
and Quadi, the Burii are expressly mentioned as 
friends of the Eomans (Ixxii. 2). But this friendly 
relation between them and the Eomans was not with- 
out interruptions (Ixxii. 3; Jul. Capit. 1. c-). Pto- 
lemy, who calls them Aovyioi Bovpoi^ seems to con- 
sider them as a branch of the Lygian race, while 
Tacitus regards them as a branch of the Suevi, 
(Zeuss, Die Deutschm u. d. Nachhar stdmim^ pp. 
126, 458; Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 246.) [L, S.] 

BUENUM, a town of Libumia in Illyricum, of 
uncertain site. (Plin. hi. 21. s. 26; Tab. Pent) 
BUESAO, BUESAVOLENSES. [Auteigo- 

NES.] 

BUEUNCUS, a station on the left hank of the 
Ehine, between Cologne and Novesium (Neass). The 
first place on the road to Novesium from Cologne, 
in the Antonine Itin. is Bumomagus, then Buruncus, 
and then Novesium. But B’Anviile ingeniously 
attempts to show that Bumomagus and Bumneus 
should change places in the old road book, and thus 
Bunmeus may be at Woringen or near it. Some 
of these obscure positions not worth the trouble of 
inquhy, especially when we observe that three critics 
differ from B’Anville, and each differs from the other 
as to the site of Bunmeus. [G. L.l 

BUSAE, [Budii.] 

BUSITtlS (Jiovaipis, Herod, i. 59, 61, 165 ; Strab. 
xvii. p. 802; Plut. Is. el Osir. 30; Ptol. iv. 5. § 51 ; 
Plin. y. 9. s. 11: Hierocl. p. 725; Steph, B. s. v.: 
Eth. BovtriplrTis), the modem BiLsgr or Aho&sir, 
of which considerable ruins are still extant, was the 
chief town of the nome Busirites, in Egypt, and 
stood S. of Sais, near the Phatnitic mouth and on 
the western bank of the Nile. The town and noine 
of Busiris were aEotted to the Hermotybian division 
of the Egyptian militia. It was regarded as one of 
the birthplaces of Osiris, as perhaps, etymologically 
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the name itself implies. The. festival of Isis at Btt- 
siris came next in splendour and importance to that 
of Artemis at Bubastis in the Egyptian calendar. 
The temple of Isis, indeed, with the hamlet which 
sprang up around it, stood probably at a short dis- 
tance without the walls of Busuis itself, for Pliny 
(v. 10. s. 11) mentions *‘Isidis oppidum” in the 
neighbourhood of tiie town. The ruins of the tem- 
ple are still visible, a little to the N. of Ahonsir^ at 
the hamlet of BahheyL (Pococke, Travels^ vol. i. 
p. 34; Minutoli, p.304.) 

Busiris was also the name of a town in Middle 
Egypt, in the neighbourhood of Memphis and tlie 
Great Pyramid. Its site is marked by the modern 
village of Ahomir in that district. There are con- 
siderable catacombs near the ancient town (Pliny 
xxxvi. 12. s. 16): indeed to the S. of Busiris one 
great cemetery appears to have stretched over the 
plain. The Heptanomite Busiris was in fact a hamlet 
standing at one extremity of the necropolis of Mem- 
phis. [W.B.D.] 

BU'TADAE, a demus of Attica, of uncertain site. 
[See p. 333, No. 33.] 

BUTHOE or BUTUA Steph. B. s. v.; 

Scylax, p. 9 ; Butua, Plin, hi. 23. s. 26 ; BouXotJa, 
an error for BouToiJa, Ptol. ii. 16. § 5 : FAh. Bo^^- 
^oatos: Budoa)^, a town of Dalmatia in Illyricum, 
said to have been founded by Cadmus, after he had ^ 
migrated from Thebes and taken up his residence 
among the Illyrian tribe of the Enchelees. | 

BUTHRO'TUM (Bov6pa}r6u^ Strab., Ptol. ; Bou- i 
^patToSf Steph. B. ; Fi/i. Bouepcirios), a town of 
Thesprotia in Epirus, was situated upon a peninsula , 
at the head of a salt-water lake, which is connected I 
with a bay of the sea by means of a river three or I 
four miles in length. This lake is now called Fwfem- 
drOf and bore in ancient times the name of Pelo- 
DES (nrj\doSr}s)j from its muddy waters; for tliough 
Strabo and Ptolemy give the name of Pelodes only 
to the harbour (Mfiiip), there can be little doubt 
that it belonged to the lake as well. (Strab. vii. p. 
324; Ptol. hi. 14. § 4; called JXaX^eis^ by Appian, 
B. Ct V. 55.) The bay of the sea with which the 
kke of Vntzindro is connected is called by Ptolemy 
the bay of Buthrotum, and must not be confounded 
with the inland lake Pelodes. The bay of Buthro- 
tum was bounded on the north by the promontory 
Posidium. 

Buthrotum is said to have been founded by He- 
lenas, the son of Priam, after the death of Pyrrhus, 
yirgil represents Aeneas visiting Helenus at this 
place, and finding him married to Andromache. 
(Virg. Am. m.^291, seq.; Ov.Met xiii. 720.) Vir- 
gil describes Buthrotum as a lofty city (“ ceUam 
Buthroti ascendimus urbem ”), resembling Troy: to 
the river which flowed from the lake into the sea 
Helenas had given the name of Simois, and to a diy 
torrent that of Xanthus, But its resemblance to 
Troy seems to have been purely imaginary; and the 
epithet of “ lofty ” cannot be applied with any pro- 
priety to Buthrotum. The town was occupied by 
Caesar afted he had taken Oricum (Caes. B. (7. iii. 
16); and it had become a Roman colony as early as 
the time of Strabo. (Strab. I c.; Plin. iv. 1. s. 1.) 
Atticus had an estate at Buthrotum. (Cic. odAU. 
iv. 8, ad Fam. xvi. 7.) 

“ The ruins of Buthrotum occupy a peninsula 
which is bounded on the western side by a small bay 
in the lake, and is surrounded from the north to the 
south-east by the windings of the river just above its 
issue. The walls of the Boman colony still exist in 
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the whole circumference, which is about a mile, and 
ai-e mixed with remains both of later and of Hellenic 
work, showing that the city always occupied the 
same site. The citadel was towards the bay of the 
lake, where the side of the peninsula is tlie highest 
and steepest.” (Leake, Northern Gree^e^ vol. i, 
p. 99, seq. ; comp. Prokesch, D&nhwurdigh. vol. i. 
p. 22, seq.) 

BFTICUS LACUS (^ Booriicb Strab. 

xvii p- 802), was one of the lagoons formed by the 
Nile near its junction with the Meditcri*anean Sea. 
The Butic Lake, tlie modem Bwrlos, was northward 
of the town of Butos, and contained the islet of 
Ohemmis or Chembis, from which the nome Chem- 
mites derived its appellation. (Steph. B. p. 690), 
This island which at one time was said to be float- 
ing, was the original site of the temple of Buto, since 
here Isis took refuge when pursued by Typhon. 
(Anton. Lib. Metam. Fab. 28.) [W. B. D.] 

BXJTOS, or BUTO ( otJroy, Herod, ii. 59, 63, 
155; Bovrd}, Steph. B. p. 183, s.v.: Fth. Bovtios, 
BouTofrTjs, Bovrokrjs), was the capital town, or 
according to Herodian, merely the principal village 
of the Delta, which Herodotus (I c.) calls the Chem- 
mite nome ; Ptolemy the Phthenothite 
iv. 5. § 48) and Pliny (v. 9. s. 11) Ptenetha. Butos 
stood on the Sebennytic arm of the Nile, near its 
mouth, aq<i on the southern shore of the Butic Lake. 
(Bonrwb Xl/Avr?, Strab. xvii. p. 802.) The town 
was celebrated for its monolithite temple (Herod, ii. 
155) and oracle of the goddess Buto (Aelian. F, 
Fzst. ii. 41), whom the Greeks identified with Leto 
or Latona. A 3 ^early feast was held there in honour 
of the goddess. At Butos there was also a sanctuary 
of Apollo (Horas) and of Artemis (Bubastis). It is 
the modern Xem Kasir. (Chanipollion, FEgypte^ 
vol. ii. p. 227.) The name Buto (Bovtco) of the 
Greelcs is nearly allied to that of Muth or Maut, 
which is one of i&e appellations of Isis, as “ Mother 
of the World.” (Pint. Is. et Odr. 18, 38.) The 
shrewmouse was worshipped at Butos. (Herod, ii. 
67.) [W.B.D.] 

BTJ'TKIUM (BojJTpmy), a town of GallialDispa- 
dana, placed by Strabo on the road from Ravenna to 
Altinum. This is confirmed by the Tab. Peut., which 
places it 6 miles from Ravenna: Pliny also says that 
it was near the sea-coast, and calls it art Umbrian 
city. Strabo, on the other hand,^says it was a colony 
or dependency of Ravenna. (Strab. v, p. 214; Plin, 
iii. 15. s. 20; Steph. Byz. s. v. Bovrpiov; Tab. Pent.) 
No remains of it are extant, and its site cannot be 
identified : there is a place still called Budrio about 
10 miles NE. of Bologna^ but this is much too far 
from the sea-coast: tlie ancient Butrium must have 
been near the entrance of the lagunes of Comacchio. 
The Butrium mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 31) 
among the cities of the Cenomani, in conjunction 
with Tridentum, must have been quite a different 
place. [E. H. B,] 

BUTUA. [Bdthoe.] 

BUTUNTUM (Bi/rorrTvos: Eth. Butuntinensis: 
Bitonto'), an inland city of Apulia, distant 12 miles 
W. from Barium, and about 5 from the sea. Prom 
its position it must certainly have belonged to the 
Peucetian district of Apulia, though re<^oned by 
Pliny, as well as in the Liber Coloniarum, among the 
cities of Calabria (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Lib. Colon, 
p. 262). It is correctly placed by the Itineraries on 
the road from Barium to Canusium, 12 M.P. from 
Barium and 11 from Rubi. (Itin. Ant. p. 117 ; Itin. 
Hier. p. 609.) No mention of it is found in histoi-y 
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but its coins attest that it must have been in early 
times a place of some importance. They bear the 
Greek legend HTTONTIN^N, and the types indicate 
a connexion with Tarentura. (Eckhel, vol. L p. l44; 
Millingen, Num. de Vltalie, p. 150.)= [E, H. B.J 

BUXENTUM, called by the Greeks PYOTS 
(ni/^oDr: Ptolemy however writes the name 
Tov I Eih. lL^v^o{)v^los^ Baxentinus; Polica^trd^^ a 
city on the W. coast of Lucania, on the Gulf now 
known as the Golfo di PoUcastro, which appears to 
have been in ancient times called the Gulf of Laus. 
The Koman and Greek forms of the name are evi- 
dently related in the same manner as Acragas and 
Agrigentum, Selinus and Selinuntium, &c. All 
authors agree in representing it as a Greek colony. 
According to the received account it was founded as 
late as b. c. 470 by a colony from Ehegium, sent 
out by Micythus, the successor of Anaxilaus. (Diod. 
xi. 59 ; Strab.vi. p.253; Steph. B. s,v, nu|oDs.) But 
from coins still extant, of a very ancient style of 
fabric, with the name of Pyxus (HTHOEIS) on the 
one side, and that of Siris on the other, it is evident 
that there must have been a Greek city there at an 
earlier period, which was either a colony of Siris, or 
of kindred origin with it. (Eckhel, vol, i. p. 151; 
Millingen, Numismatiqzie de Vltalie^ p. 41.) The 
colony of Micythus according to Strabo did not last 
long: and we hear no more of Pyxus unti^j. after the 
conquest of Lucania by the Eomans, who in b.c. 197 
selected it as the site of one of the colonies which 
they determined to establish in Southern Italy. The 
settlement was not however actually made till three 
years afterwards, and in b.c. 186 it was already 
reported to be deserted, and a fresh body of colonists 
was sent there. (Liv. xxxii. 29, xxxiv. 42, 45, 
xxxix. 22; Veil. Pat. i. 15.) No subsequent mention 
of it is found in history, and it seems to have never 
been a place of much importance, though its con- 
tinued existence as a municipal town of Lucania is 
attested by the geographers as well as by the Liber 
Coloniarum, where the “ ager Buxentinus ” is erro- 
neouslv included in the province of the Bruttii. 
(Plin. lii. 5. s. 10; Strab. ri. p. 253; Mela ii. 4; 
PtoL iii. 1. § 8; Lib. Colon, p. 209.) It appears to 
have still been the see of a bishop as late as a.d. 601. 
(Eomanelli, vol, i. p.375.) 

Strabo tells us (1. c.) that besides the city there 
was a promontory gnd a river of the same name. 
The latter still retains its ancient name, the river 
which flows near the modem city of Polkastro being 
still called the Bmmto. The promontory is pro- 
bably the one now called Capo degli’Infresch% which 
bounds the Gulf of Policastro on the W. Cluverius 
speaks of the vestiges of an ancient city as still 
visible at Policastro: but no ruins appear to be now 
extant there: and the only ancient remains are two 
inscriptions of the reign of Tiberius. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt that PoUcastirOy the name of which 
dates from about the 11th centuiy, occupies nearly, 
if not precisely, the site of Buxentum. (Cluver. Ital. 
p. 1261 ; Eomanelli, vol. i. p. 373.) I 

The coin of Pyxus above alluded to, is figured | 
under Siris. [E. H. B.} 

BFZABA. [Mauretania.] 

BYBLOS (Bi5^Ao 5, Steph. B.; Bi'^Aov, Zosim. i. 
58; Eth. Bv€Kios, Bi€\ios^ LXX.; PtoL v. 15; 
Plin. v. 20; Pomp. Mel. i. 12. § 3; Hierocl.; Geogr. 
Eav. : Jttbetl), a city of Phoenicia, seated on a rising 
ground near the sea, at the foot of Lebanon, between 
Sidon and the Promontory Theoprosopon (Oeofi wpd- 
am-nov). (Sfrab. xvi. p. 755.) It was celebrated 
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for the birth and worship of Adonis or Syrian Tlium- 
muz. (Eustath. adPwnys. v. 912; Nonnus, Dionys. 
iii. v. 109 ; Strab. l.c.') “ The land of the Giblites/' 
with aU Lebanon, was assigned to the Israelites 
(Josh. xiii. 5), but they never got possession of it. 
The Giblites are mentioned as “ stonesquarers ^ 
(1 Kings ^ v. 18), and supplied caulkers for the Ty- 
rian fleet (Eseh xxvii. 9). Enylus, king of Byblus, 
when he learnt that his town was in the possession 
of Alexander, came up with his vessels, and joined 
the Macedonian fleet. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 15. § 8, 
20. § 1.) Byblus seems afterwards to have fallen 
into the hands of a petty despot, as Pompey is de- 
scribed as giving it freedom, by beheading the tyrant. 
(Strab. 1. c.) This town, under the name of Giblah 
(Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 94; Schulten’s Index Vit. Sa- 
lad. s. V. Sjiblia'), after having been the see of a 
bishop, fell under Moslem rule. The name of the 
modern town is Jitbezl^ which is enclosed by a wail 
of about a mile and a half in circamfemnce, ap- 
parently of the time of the Cnisades. (Chesney, 
Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. p. 453.) It contains the 
remains of an ancient Roman theatre; the “ eavea ” 
is nearly perfect, with its concentric ranks of seats, 
divided by their praecinctiones,” “ cunei,” &c., 
quite distinguishable. (Thomson. Bihl. Scucra, vol. 
V. p. 259.) Many fragments of fine granite co- 
lumns ^e lying about. (Burkhardt, Syria^ p. 1 80.) 
Byblus was the birthplace of Philon, who translated 
Sanchuniathon into Greek. The coins of Byblus 
have frequently the type of Astarte; also of Isis, who 
came here in search of the body of Osiris. (Eckhel, 
vol. iii. p. 359.) 

(Winer, Real W6rtlm:h^ Rosenmuller, Bibl. 
Alt vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 17; Mhn. de I Acad, des Inscr. 
vol. xxxiv. p. 252.) [E. B. J,] 

BYBLOS (BiJ^Aosr, Steph. B, s. v . ; Ctesias, ap. 
Phot Bibl. ed. Bekker, p. 33 ; Eth. BybHtes), a 
town of the Egyptian Delta, supposed by some to be 
the modem -SaSeL Byblos was seated in the marshes, 
and, as its name imports, was in the centre of a tract 
where the Byblus or Papyrus plant — Cyperus pa- 
pyrus of Linnaeus, the Cyperus Antiquorum of re- 
cent botanists— “grew in abundance. The root of 
the byblus furnished a coarse article of food, which 
the Greeks ridiculed the Egyptians for eating. 
(Aeschyl. iSappL 768.) Its leaves and rind were 
manufactured into sandals and girdles for the in- 
ferior order of Egyptian priests, and into sailcloth 
for the Nile-barges (Theophr. Mist Plant iv. 8); 
while its fibres and pellicles were wrought into the 
celebrated papyrus, which, until it |ras superseded 
by cotton paper or parchment about the eleventh 
century a. d., formed a principal article of Egyptian 
export, and the writing material of the civilised 
world. Pliny (xiii. 11. s. 12) has left an elaborate 
description of the manufacture, and Cassiodorus 
(Epist xi. 38) a pompous panegyric of the Papyms 
or Byblus plant. Its history is also well described 
by Prosper Alpinus, in his work “ de Medicina 
Aegyptiorum.” [W. B. D.] 

BYCE, BYCES. [Buck] 

BYLAZO'RA (BvKdQat>pa: Velesd, or FeZmd), 
the greatest city of Paeonia in Macedonia, was ;s- 
tuat^ on the Upper Axius, and near the passes lead- 
ing from the country of the Dardani into Macedonia. 
(Pol. V. 97 ; Liv, xliv. 26; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iii. p. 470.) It was a diffemnt place from the 
residence of the Paeonian kings on the river Astycus. 
[Astycus.] 

BYLLIS. [Bullis.] 


BYRSA. 

BYRSA. [Carthago.] 

BYSNAEI (BvavaTot, Steph. s. v.), a tribe of Be- 
biyces. [Bebeyces.] [G, L.] , 

BYZACEm. [Byzacium.] 

BYZACIL [Byzacium.] 

BYZA'CIUM, BYZACE'NA (sc. regio provincia^: 
Bv^aKLoi', Procop. J5. F. iz. 23, de Aed, vi, 6; 
BvCaKia, Stepb. B., v Bv(rcraris, Polyb. iii. 23, v 
Bv^aKis Polyb. ap. Stepb, B. ; ^ Bv(aKnis 

X<^pa, PtoL iv. 3. § 26 : Eth, Bofavres, Bv(dKiot, 
Strab. ii. p. 131, Bv^aKfjvoi, Byzacii, Byzaoeni), a 
district of N. Africa, lyina; to the S. of Zeugitana, 
and forming part of the Carthaginian territory, af- 
terwards the S. part of the Roman province of Africa, 
and at last a distinct province. 

In the exact position of the later Byzacium, He- 
rodotus (iv. 194, 195) places a Libyan people called 
the Gyzantes (Vii^avr^s, others read Zvyavre^')^ 
who -possessed the art of making artificial honey, in 
addition to the plentiful supply furnished by the 
bees of the country, and who painted themselves red, 
and ate apes, which were abundant in their moun- 
tains. (Comp. Eudoxus ap. Apol. Dysd. de Mirab. 
p. 38.) They dwelt opposite to the island of Cy- 
raunis, which, from the description of Herodotus, 
can be none other than Cercina (Karhenali). Thus 
their position corresponds exactly with that of By- 
zacinm, a district still famous for its natural honey, 
and where, as in other parts of Timis^ a sort of 
artificial honey is made from the date-palm ; mon- 
keys, too, are numerous in its mountainous parts. 
As to the name, the later writers place tire Byzantes 
or Byzacii in the same position, and Stephanas (s. v. 
Bv^avT^s) expressly charges Herodotus with an 
error in writing Tv^avres for There is, 

therefore, little doubt that in the name of this 
Libyan people we have the origin of that of Byza- 
dmn. The limits of Byziicium under the Cartha- 
ginians, and its relation to the rest of their territory, 
have been explained under Afeica (p. 68, b.); and 
the same article traces the political changes, by which 
the name obtained a wider meaning, down to the 
constitution of the separate province of Byzacium, : 
or the Provincia Byzaccna, as an imperial province, j 
governed by a consnlaris, with Hadrumetum for its 
capital. This constitution is assigned to Diocletian, 
on the authority of inscriptions which mention the 
Prov. Val. Byzaceha as early as A. d. 321^ 
(Gruter, pp. 362, No. 1, 363, Nos. 1, 3 ; Orelii,* 
Nos 1079, 3058, 3672). This province contained 
the ancient district of Byzacium, on the E. coast, 
a part of the Emporia on the Lesser Syrtis, and W. 
of these the inland region which originally belonged 
to Numidia. It was bounded on the E. by the 
Mediterranean and Lesser SjTtis ; on the N. it was 
divided from Zeugitana by a line nearly coinciding 
with the parallel of N. lat.; on the W. from 
Numidia by a S. branch of the Bagradas; on the 
SE. from Tripolitana, by the river Triton; while on 
the S. and SW. the deserts about the basin of the 
Palus Tritonis formed a natural boundary. The 
limits are somewhat indefinite in a general descrip- 
tion, but they can be determined with tolerable 
exactness by the lists of places in the early eccle- 
siastical records, which mention no less than 115 
bishops' sees in the province in the fifth century, 
(Notit Prov. A/r., Bocking, N.D. vol.ii. pp. 615, 
toil.) Among its chief cities were, on the S. 
coast, beginning from the Lesser Syrtis, Thenae, 
Acmula, Thapsus, Leptis Minor, Ruspina, 
and Hadrumetum, the capital: and, in the in- , 
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I tenor, Assurae, Tucca Tbbebintiiina, Sufe- 
TULA, Thysdeus, Capsa, besides Thelepte, and 
! Theveste, which, accordiing to the older division, 
' belonged to Numidia. [F. S.] 

BYZANTES. [Byzacium.] 

B YZA'NTIUM. [ Constantinopous. ] 
BYZE'EES (BvQn^pes)^ a nation in Pontus. Ste- 
phanas (s . «?.), who mentions the Byzeres, adds that 
there is a BvQrjpiKhs Kip'hv, whence we might infer 
that the Byzeres were on the coast, or at least pos- 
sessed a place on the coast. Strabo (p. 549) men- 
tions several savage tribes which oexjupied the inte- 
rior above Trapezus and Phamacia — the Tibareni, 
the Cheldaei, the Sanni who were once called Ma- 
crones, and others. He adds, that some of these 
barbarians were called Byzeres; but he does not 
say, as some interpret his words, that these Byzeres 
were the same as the Heptacometae. Dionysius 
(Periep 765) mentions the Byzeres in the same 
verse with the Becheires or Bechiri. The name of 
the people must have been well known as it occurs 
in Mela (i. 19), and in Pliny (vi. 3); but there are 
no means of fixing thdr position more precisely than 
Strabo has done, [G, L.] 


C 

CA'BALEIS. [Cabalis.J 

CA'BALIS (Ka€a\is, Ka§aAXts, Ka^oAfa: Eth.. 
Ka^aAeiJs, Ka€dXtoi)^ a people of Asia Minor. 
Herodotus (iii. 90) mentions tlie Oabalii in the same 
nome (the second) with the Mysi, Lydi, Lasonii, 
and Hygenneis. He places the Milyeis in the first 
nome with the Lycians, Carians, and others. In 
another passage (vii. 77) he speaks of Cabelees 
the Maeonians” (Ka^TjAecs ol Mriloves), and says 
that they are called Lasonii. Nothing can be got 
from these two passages. Strabo (p. 629) spe&s 
of the Cibyratis and Caballis: in another place 
(p. 631) he says- that the Cibyratae are said to be 
descendants .of those Lydians who occupied the 
Caballis ; and again, they say that the Cabaleis 
were Solymi.” Strabo admits the difficulty of giving 
an exact account of this and some other parts of 
Asia, partly owing to the Romans not making their 
political divisions according to peoples, but adopting 
a different principle in determining their Conventus 
Juridici. Pliny (v. 27) places* Cabalia in the in- 
terior of Lycia, and names its three cities Oenoanda, 
Balbura, and Bubon ; and Ptolemy (v. 3) assigns 
the same three cities to Carbalia, which manifestly 
ought to be Cabalia. We thus obtain in a general 
way the position of Cabalia or Cabalis, if we can 
ascertain the sites of these cities, and they have 
been determined of late years [Balbuea; Bubon; 
Oenoanda]. The map which accompanies Spratt’s 
Lycia places Balbura not far below the source of the 
Indus of Lycia, Bubon not far from the source of 
the Xanthus, and Oenoanda lower down on the same 
river. But Ptolemy has also Carbalia, that is Ca- 
balia, in Pamphylia (v. 5), to which he assigns 
many towns — Cretopolis, Termessus, and even a 
town INIilyas ; and Pliny again (v. 32) makes a part 
of Galatia border on the Cabalia of Pamphylia. 
Stephanus mentions only a city Cabalis ; though he 
quotes Strabo who, indeed, speaks of Cibyra the 
great, Sinda, and Caballis,” and perhaps he means 
to say that there is a city Caballis. From all this 
confusion we can now extract the fact that there 
were three cities at least, which have been enume- 
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rated above, in the Cabalis or Cabalia ; and we can 
make Strabo agree with Pliny and Ptolemy, by sup- 
posing that these three cities (Balbura, Buborr, and 
Oenoanda) which Stobo mentions, belonged to Ms 
territory Caballis, though he does not say that they 
did. The connection of Cibyra with the towns of 
tlie Cabalis is explained under Cibyra. [G. L,] 
CA'BASA (Kdeacra, Ptol. iv. 5. § 48 ; Plin. v. 9, 
S.9 : Hierocles,p.724; Kt£ffcto'a'a,Conc.Ephes. p. 531, 
and KaiJacrcra), in the Delta of Egypt, the modem 
KhabaSjWSiS the principal town of the noine Cahasites. 
It was seated a little to the north of Sais and Nau- 
cratis. Kemains of the ancient Cabasa are believed 
to exist at Koum~Fara'm, and in this district the 
names of several villages, e. g. Khabas-el^Meh, 
Khah&s~omar, recall the Coptic 

appellation of the capital of the Cabasite nome. 
D’Anville {Egypte, p. 75) and ChampoUion (ii. p. 
234) ascribe to the castle t^ Khahm the site of the 
original Cabasa. [W. B. D.] 

CABASSUS (KaSacrtrds, or Ko§7}(r<rds; Eih, 
Kaiiiacrios^ KaSrjc-airTis). According to Apion, 
quoted by Stephanus, a village of Cappadocia be- 
tween Tarsus and Mazaca; not the Cabessns of 
Homer (R xiil. 363), certainly. Ptolemy places it 
in Cataonia. [^‘^0 

CABE'LLIO (KagoAAW, Strab. p. 179: Etk 
Ka€€\\ia}pdi(Ttos, Ka€€\ki03vir7)s : CavaUlon), a 
town in Gaul, on the Druentia (jDurcmce)^ and on a 
line of road between Vapincum (^Gap) and Arelate 
(Arftes). Stephanus (s. v. KaSeXAlcuv), on the au- 
thority of the geographer Artemidorus, makes it a 
Massaliot foundation. Walckenaer {G6og. #c. voT. i. 
p. 187) says that M. Cal vet has proved, in a learned 
dissertation, that there was a company of Utricularii 
(boatmen, ferrymen) at Cabellio, for the crossing of 
the river. Such a company or corpus existed at 
Arelate and elsewhere. Cabellio was a city of the 
Oavares, who were on the east bank of the Rhone. 
Pliny calls it an Oppidura Latinum (iii. 4), and 
Ptolemy a Colonia. It w'as a town of some note, and 
many architectural fragments have been found in the 
soil. The only thing that remains standing is a 
fragment of a triumphal arch, the lower part of which 
is buried in the earth. In the Notitia of the Gallic 
Provinces ^‘^dvitas Cabellicorum ” is included in 
Viennensis. [G. L.] 
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CABILLO'NTJM or C ABALLTNUM, with other 
varieties. Coins of this place, with the epigraph Ca- 
balle, are mentioned. Strabo (p. 192) has KaSuX- 
Xtuoy (Eth. Cabellinensis : CMlonr-sur-Sadne)^ a 
town of the Aedui, on the west bank of the Arar 
(^SaSne), which in Caesar’s time (B. G, vii. 42) was 
a place which Roman negotiators visited or resided 
at. At the close of the campaign agdnst Vercinge- 
torix (b. c. 52), Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, 
wintered here. The Antonine Itin. places it‘33 M. P. 
or 22 Gallic leagues from Autun. Ammianus (xv. 
11) mentions this place, under the name Cabillonus, 
as one of the chief places of Liigdunensis Prima; and 
from the Hotitia Imp. it appeam that the Romans 
kept a fleet of some description here. [G. L.] 
CABPRA (rd Kd€sipu), a place in i^ontus, at 


CABIRA. 

the base of the range of Paryadres, about 150 stadia 
south of Eupatoria or Magnopolis, which was at the 
Junction of the Iris and the Lycus Eupatorui was 
in the midst of the plain, butCabira, as Strabo says 
(p. 556), at the base of the mountain range of Parya- 
dres. Mithridates the Great built a palace at Cabira j 
and there was a water-mill there {vBpaXemfs), and 
places for keeping wild animals, hunting grounds, 
and mines. Less than 200 stadia from Cabira was 
the remarkable rock or fortress called Caenon 
(Kon^dv), where Mithridates kept his most valuable 
things. Cn. Pompeius took the place and its trea- 
sures, wMch, when Strabo wrote, w^ere in the Roman 
Capitol. In Strabo’s time a woman, Pythodoris, the 
widow of King Polemo, had Cabira with the 
Zelitis and Magnoplitis. Pompeius made Cabira 
a city, and gave it the name Dioplis. Pythodoris 
enlarged it, and gave it the name Sebaste, which is 
equivalent to Augusta; and she used it as her myal 
residence. Near Cabira probably (for the text*^of 
Strabo is a little uncertain, and not quite clear; 
Groskurd, transl. vol. ii. p. 491, note) at a village 
named Ameria, there was a temple with a great 
number of slaves belonging to it, and the high priest 
' enjoyed tMs benefice. The god Men Phamaces was 
worshippd at Cabira. Mithridat^ was at Cabira 
: during the winter that L. LucuHus was besieging 
Amisus and Euptoria. (Apjaan, Mithrid, c. 78.) 
LucuHus afterwards took Cabira. (Plutarch, X«f- 
cuUus^ c. 18.) There are some autonomous coins 
of Cabira with the epigraph KaSijptav. 

Strabo, a native of Amasia, could not unac- 
, quainted with the site of Cabira. The only place 
that correspnds to his description is Niksar^ on 
the right bank of the Lycus, nearly 27 miles from 
the junction of the Iris and the Lycus. But NVemr 
is the representative of Neocaesarea, a name which 
first occurs in Pliny (vi. 3), who says tliat it is csi 
the Lycus. There is no trace of any ancient city 
between Niksar and the junction of the two rivem, 
and the conclusion that Niksar is a later name of 
Cabira, and a name more recent than Sebaste, seems 
certain. (Hamilton’s Resecurches, tfc. vol. i. p, 346.) 
Pliny, indeed, mentions both Sebastia and Se- 
bastopolis in Colopna, a district of Cappadocia, hut 
nothing certain can be inferred from this. Neocae- 
sarea seems to have arisen under the early Roman 
.emperors. Cramer {Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 315) 
states that the earliest coins of Neocaesaiea bear 
the efiigy of Tiberius; but Sestini, quoted by For- 
biger (Geog. vol. ii. p. 428), assigns the origin of 
Neocaesarea to the time of Nero, about a. d. 64, 
when .Pontus Polemoniacus was made a Roman 
province. The simplest solution of this question is 
that Neocaesarea was a new town, which might be 
near the site of Cabira. It was the capital of 
Pontus Polemoniacus, the birth-place of Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus, and the place of assembly of a council 
in A. i>. 314. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvii, 12) 
calls it tlie most noted city of Pontus Polemo- 
niacus: it was, in fact, the metropolis. According 
to Paulus Diaconus the place was destroyed by an 
earthqualce. 

Cramer supposes that Neocaesarea is identical 
with Ameria, and he adds that Neocaesarea was 
*Hhe principal scat of pagan idolatry and super- 
stitions, which affords another presumption that it 
had risen on the foundation of Ameria and the 
worship of Men Pharnaces.” But Ameria seems to 
have been at or near Cabira; and all difficulties are 
reconciled by supposing that Cabira, Ameria, Neo- 
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caesarca were in the valley of the Lycug, and if 
not on the same spot, at least very near to one 
' another. Stephanns (s. v. NeoKatcrdpaa : Ei^, 
l^eoKaiaapie-Os) adds to our ditBculties by saying or 
seeming to say that the hihabitants were also called 
Adrianopolitae. Where he got this from, nobody 
can tell. 

Hamilton was informed at Nih$a/r that on the 
road from Nikscur to Siwas, and about fourteen 
hours from Nihsarj there is a high perpendicular 
rock, almost inaccessible on all sides, with a stream 
of water flowing from the top, and a river at its 
base. This is exactly Strabo’s description of Cae- 
non. [G.L.] 

CABUBATHRA MONS (Ka€ov€aepa 6pos), a 
mountain on the SW. coast of Arabia, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (vi. 7. §§ 8, 12) as the western extremity 
of the country of the Homeritae, 1 E. of the Straits 
of the Red Sea (^Bah-el^MaTiM). This situation 
would nearly coincide with the Jehel Kv/rrm in 
Capt. Haines’s Chart, which rises to the height of 
2772 feet. [G. W.] 

GABURA BACTRIANAE. [Ortospana.] 
CABY'LE or CALYBE (Ka^uAr;, KoAv^ij), a 
town in the interior of Thrace, west of Develtns, on 
the river Tonsus. It was colonised by Philip with 
rebellious Macedonians, and afterwards taken by M. 
Lucullus. (Dem. de Chersm. p. 60 j Pol. xiii. 10; 
Strab. vii. p. 330; Ptol. iii. 11. § 12; Eutrop. vi.8; 
Sext. Euf. Brev. 9; Plin. iv. 18; Steph. B. s. «».) 
Cabyle is probably the same as the town of Goloe 
mentioned by Anna Comnena (x. pp. 274, 281), and 
is generally identified with the modem Gol&wUza or 
Chalil’-Ovasi. [L. S.] 

CACHALES (KaxaAi7s), a river of Phocis, ri- 
sing in Mt Parnassus, and flowing by Tithorea into 
the Cephissus. (Pans. x. 32. § 11 ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. pp. 78, 81.) 

CACYPARIS (KaKi/Traptx), a river on the E. 
coast of Sicily, mentioned only by Thu<^dides (vii. 
79) during Hie retreat of the Athenians from Syra- 
cnee; jftom whom we learn that it was the first river 
they met with in proceeding along the coast road 
towards Helorus, and had a course of some length, 
so as to afford a passage up its valley into the in- 
terior. It is still called the Cassibili, a considerable 
stream, which rises near Palazzolo (the ancient 
Acrae), about 15 miles from the sea, and flows 
through a deep valley. It is distant, by the road 
from Syracuse to Noto, 9 miles from tlie bridge over 
the Anapus, [E. H. B.] 

CACYRUM (KdKvpov : EiJi. Cacyrinus), a town 
in Sicily, mentioned only by Pliny and Ptolenjy, who 
afford no clue to its psition. But it is supposed by 
Cluverius to be represented by the modem Casscf/ro, 
.about 4 miles N. of Palazzolo, the ancient Acrae. 
(Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 14; Cluver. SicH. 
p.359.) [E.H.B.] 

CADE'NA (rd Kddrjva), a place in Cappa- 
docia mentioned by Strabo (p. 537) as the royal 
residence of one Sisinas, who in the time of Strabo 
was aiming at the sovereignty of the Cappadocians. 
The site is unknown, though D’Anville fixed it at 
Nigde, Cramer {Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 132) writes 
the name Cadyna, and adds that Strabo seems to 
state that it was on the borders of Lycaonia; but see 
Groskurd’s note (Transl. Strab. vol, ii, p. 452) on 
the passage. [U. L.] 

CADl‘(Kd5oi: Eth. KaS7}v6s), a city of Mysia ; 
according to Stephanas (s. v, KdSot). Strabo (p. 
576) mentions Cadi with Azanias a city of Phrygia . 
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Epictetus, but he adds that some assign it to Mysia 
Cadi is south of Azani, or Tchavdovr-Hissar, and 
a traveller going from Azani to Cadi crosses the 
water-shed between the basin of the Ehyndacns and 
the basin of the Hermus. A town now called 
Kedus or Ghkdiz, stands on a small stream, thet 
Ghiediz Chai, which flows into the Hermus; but 
it is not the chief branch of the Hermus, though the 
Turks give the name of Ghiediz Chai to the Hermus 
nearer the sea. Hamilton says {Researches, &cc., 
vol. i. p. 108) that hardly any ancient remains exist 
at Ghiediz, a place which he visited, hut he heard 
of remains at a place higher up the Hermus, named 
Ghimkl&r, near the foot of Morad Pagh, Mens 
Bindymene, which contains the source of the Her- 
mus. The coins of Cadi have not the Ethnic name 
KaZyivaiv, as Stephanas gives it, but The 

river Hermus is represented on them, but this will 
not prove, as Hamilton correctly observes, that the 
Ghizdiz Chai is the Hermus, but only that Cadi was 
not far from the Hermus. Cadi may be the place 
which Propertius (iv. 6, 8) calls “ Mygdonii Cadi.” 
It was afterwards an episcopal see. [G. L,] 
CABISTUS, a mountain of Crete, belonging to 
the ridge of the White Mountains. Its position has 
been fixed by Hoeck {Kreta, vol. i, p. 380) at Cape 
Spadha, the most northerly point of the whole island. 
In Ptolemy (iii; 17. § 8) this promontory bears the 
name of ''Fthcov &Kpov^ while Strabo (x, p. 484) calls 
it .AiKTvvmLov hfcpcoriipiov, and his remark that 
Melos lay at nearly the same distance from it as from 
Hie Scyllaean promontory, shows that he indicated this 
as the most northerly pint of the island. The mass 
of momitain of which the cape was composed bore 
the double name of Cadistus and Bictynnaens. (Plin. 
iv. 12. s. 20; Solin. 16.) It would seem that Pliny 
and Solinus were in eiTor when they described Cadis- 
tus and Bictjmnaeus as two separate peaks. Wamv 
&Kpov and Cadistus were the original and proper 
names of the promontory and mountain, wlfile At/c- 
rhvvcuov oKpdrTipLov and ^pos were epithets after- 
wards given, and derived from the worship and temple 
ofBictynna, [E. B. X] 

OADMEIA. [Thebab.] 

CADMUS (KaS^os), a mountain of Phrygia 
Magna (Strab. p. 578), which the Turks c&ll Baha 
Pagh: the sides are well wooded. A river Cadmus 
flowed from the mountain, probably the GieuhBonar, 
which flows into the Lycus, a tributary of the Mae- 
ander. (Hamilton, Researches, &;c., vol.i. p. 513.) 
The range of Cadmus forms the southern boundary 
of the basin of the Maeander in these pits. Pliny’s 
remark about it (v. 29) does not help ns. Ptolemy 
(v. 2) puts it in the latitude of Mycale, which is 
tolerably correct. [G. L.] 

CABBA, in Cappadocia, an eminence on Taurus, 
which Tacitus {Ann, vi. 41) mentions with Bavara, 
another strong place, which the Clitae occupied when 
they resisted Roman taxation, ki Trebellius com- 
pelled them to surrender. [G. L.] 

CA'DREMA (Kdi^pe/ta: Eth, KaSpe^ueus), a city 
of Lycia, a colony of Olbia: the word is interpreted 
to mean “ the prdiing of corn ” (Steph. s. v, Ka- 
dpcfjLo)* It is conjectured (Spratt’s Lgcia, vol. i. p. 
218) that the ruins at Gormah, at the extremity 
of the territory of Olbia [Attaleia] may be 
Cadrema. [G. L.] 

CABRUSI (Plin. vi. 23. s. 25), a district on the 
Indian Caucasus or Paropmisus, in which was situ- 
ated the ' Alexandreia founded by Alexander the 
Great on his march into Bactria. (Arrian, iii. 28, 
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iv. 22.) Solinus (c. 54) appears to have misunder- 
stood the words of Pliny, and to have interred ^at 
there was a city there called ‘sCadrusia; for which, 
however, there is no authority. l^*J 

CADUBCI (KaSoDp/£o/), a Celtic people who oc- 
cupied the basin of the Oltis (^Lot), a branch of the 
Garonne, and lay between the Mtiobriges and Eu- 
teni ; on the north they bordered on the^ Arvemi. 
The Cadurci were among the first who joined Ver- 
cingetorix (b. c. 52) in his rising against Caesar, 
and they took an active part in the war {B. G. vii. 
4, 64), They are enumerated by Caesar with the 
Gabali and Velauni or Vellavi (.B, G. vii. 75), as ac- 
customed to admit the supremacy of the Arvemi 
over them. In Caesar’s text (vii. 75) they are called 
Eleutheri Cadurci; hut the reading Eleutheri is 
doubtful (Oudendorp. ed. Caesar), and the name has 
never been satisfactorily explained. The chief town 
of the Cadurci was Divona, afterwards Civitas Ca- 
durcorum, now ITxellodmmni, which was 

besieged and taken by Caesar (B. G. viii. 32, &e.), 
was also a town of the Cadurci. The temtory of 
the Cadurci became Cadurcinum in the Latin middle 
age writers, which was corrupted into Cahorsm or 
Caorsm, whence the name Qmrci, in the ante-revo- 
lutionaiy geography of France. The territory of the 
Cadurci is supposed to have been co-exteiisive with 
the bishopric of Cahors. 

The Cadurci wove linen cloth. (Strab. p. 1 91 , Plin. 
xix. 1 ; and Forcellini, s. r, Cadurcmn.') [G. L.] 
GADU'SII (Kadovcioi, Strab. xi. pp. 506, 507, 
510, 525; Pol. v. 44; Ptol. vi. 2. § 5; Steph. 
Arrian. An.vX. 19 ; Mela, i. 2. §48 ; Plin. vl 13. s. 15), 
a people inhabiting a mountainous district of Media 
Atropitene, on SW. shores of the Caspian Sea, be- 
tween the parallels of 39*^ and 37*^ N. lat. This 
district was probably hounded on the N. by the Cyrus 
(Kur), and on the S, by the Mai^dus or Amardus 
ISeJid Bud), and corresponds with" the modem dis- 
trict of Gilan. T^ie^^rekd^scribed by Strabo (xi. 
p. 525) as jpsHHdkembe of mountaineers, fighting 
and well skilled in the use of the 
short spear or javelin. They appear to have been 
constantly at war with their neighbours. Thus Dio- 
dorus (i, S3) speaks of a war between them and the 
Medians, which was not completely set at rest till 
Cyrus transferred the empire to the Persians; and 
they are constantly mentioned in the subsequent 
Eastern wars as the allies of one or other party. 
(Xen. Hell ii. 1. § 13; Died. xv. 18; Justin, x, 3; 
Pol. V. 79; Liv. xxxv. 48.) It is not improbable 
that the name of Gelae, a tribe who are constantly 
associated with them, hiis been preseived in the mo- 
dern Gilun. [V.] 

CADYANDA, [Calynda.] 

CADYTIS. [Jerusalem.] 

CAECFLIA CASTRA. [Castra Caeciiaa.] 
CAECILIO^NIGUM. [Cecilionioum.] 
CAECINA or CECINA, a river of Etruria, men- 
tioned both by Pliny and Mela, and still called 
Cecina, It flowed through the territory of Vola- 
terrae, and after passing within 5 miles to the S. of 
that city, entered the Tyndienian sea, near the port 
known as the Vada Volateiiuna. There ‘probably 
was a port or emporium at its mouth, and Mela ap- 
pears to speak of a town of the same name. The 
family name of Caecina, which also belonged to 
Volaterrae, was probably connected with that of the 
river, and hence the correct form of the name in j 
Latin would be Caecina, though the both of i 
Pliny and Mela have Ceciua or Cecimia. (Plin, in. | 
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5. s. 8; Mela, ii. 4; Muller, Eirmlcer, vol, i. p. 
405.) [E. H. B.] 

CAECTNUS (Katfrivor, Thuc.: where tlie older 
editions have Kai/civdy), a river of Bruttium, in the 
territory of Locri, between that city and Ehegiuni. 
It is mentioned by Thucydides (iii. 103), in relating 
the operations of Laches with an Athenian fleet on 
the southern coast of Italy in b. c. 426, when that 
commander defeated on its banks a body of Locrian 
troops. It is also referred to by Pausanias, who tells 
us that it was the boundary between the territories 
of Locri and Rhegium, and mentions a natural phe- 
nomenon comiected with it, which is referred by other 
writers to the neighbouring river Halex: — that the 
cicadae (r err ryes) on the Locrian side were mu- 
sical, and chirped or sang as they did elsewhere; but 
those in the Rhegian territory were mute. (Paus. 
vi. 6. § 4.) Both Pausanias and Aelian relate that 
the celebrated Locrian athlete Eiithymus disappeared 
in the stream of the Caecinus, in a manner supposed 
to be supernatural. (Paus. I c . ; Ael. F. JY. viii. 1 8.) 
Local antiquarians suppose the small stream called 
on Zannoni’s map the F.Ftseoplo, which flows by 
Amendolea, and enters the sefi about 10 miles W. of 
Cape Spartipento, to be the ancient Caecinus; hut 
I there is no authority for this, except its proximity 
I to the Mex, with which it appears to have been 
j confounded. (RomanelH, vol. i. p. 137.) 

I The Caecinus of Pliny (iii. 10. s. 15), which 
I he places N. of Scyllacium, is a false reading of 
the early editors for Carcines or Cardnus, the 
form found in the MSS. both of Pliny himself and 
Mela (ii. 4). It is evident that the river desig- 
nated is wholly distinct from the Caecinus of Thu- 
cydides. [E. H. B.] 

CAE'CUBUS AGER (Kaitcov€oSy Strab.), a dis- 
trict of Latium bordering on the Gulf of Amyclae, 
and included apparently in the territory of Fundi. 
The name seems to have been given to the marshy 
tract between Tarracina and Spelnncae {Sperlmiga^ 
which extends about 8 mil^ along the coast, and 
6 miles inland. Contrary to all analogy, these low 
and marshy grounds produced a wine of the most 
excellent quMity, the praises of which are repeatedly 
sung by Ho. ace, who appears to regard it as bedding 
the first place among all the wines of his day; and 
this is confirmed by Pliny, who however tells us that 
in his time it had lost its ancient celebrity, partly 
fium the neglect of the cultivators, partly from some 
works which hfid drained the marshes. But Blartial 
speaks of it as still enjoying some reputation, (Hor. 

i. 20. 9, ii. 14, 25; Plin, xiv. 6. s, 8; Strab. 
V. p. 234; Miirt. xii. 17. 6, xiii. 115; Colma. B.B. 
in, 8, § 5; Dioscor. v. 10, 11; Athen. i. p. 27.) 
Strabo speaks of t3 KatKovSor as if it were a place, 
but it seems certain that thex’e never was a town of 
the name. [E. H. B.] 

CAF/LIA, CAE'LIUM, or CKXIA (KcuAia or 
KeXla). 1. A town in the south of Apulia, men- 
tioned both by Strabo and Ptolemy; of whom the 
former places it between Egnatia and Canusium, on 
the direct road from Bnmdusimn to Rome; the latter 
enumerates it among the inland cities of the Peace- 
tian Apulians. (Strab. vi. p. 282 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 73.) 
The Tab, Peut, confirms the account of Strabo, and 
places Celia 9 miles from Butiintum, on the njiid to 
Egnatia; a distance which coincides with the po- 
sition of a village still called Ceglie, 5 miles S. of 
BarL Here numerous ancient remains, tombs, vases, 
&c, have been discovered. (Romanelli, vol ii. p, 
177; Monunsen, Unter Ital, BmleUe, p. 62.) 
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2. Another town of the same name existed in 
Calabria, about 27 miles W. of Brundusium, and 20 
miles NE. of Tarentmn; this also still retains the 
name of Ceglie, and is now a considerable town of 
about 6,000 inhabitants, situated on a hill about 
12 miles from the Adriatic. Extensive portions of 
its ancient walls still remain, and excavations there 
have brought to light numerous vases, coins, and 
inscriptions in the Messapian dialect, (Mommsen, 
i. e,; Tomasi, in Bull, dell. Inst. 1834, pp. 54, 55.) 
It is evidently this Caelia that is enumerated by 
Pliny, together with Lupiae and Brundusium, among 
the cities of Calabria (iii. 11. s. 16), as well as the 
“Caelinus ager” mentioned byFrontinus among the 
civitates provinciae Calabriae ” (Zi6. Cohn, p. 
262), though, from the confusion made by both 
winters in regard to the frontiers of Apulia and Ca- 
labria, these passages might have been readily re- 
ferred to the Caelia in Peucetia. The evidence is, 
howwer, conclusive that there were two places of 
the same name, as above described. Numisihatie 
writers are not agreed to which of the two belong 
the coins with the inscription KAIAINflN, of winch 
there are several varieties. These have been gene- 
rally ascribed to tlie Calabrian city; but Mommsen 
(1. c.) is of opinion that they belong rather to the 
Caelia near Bari, being frequently found in that 
neighbourhood. (See also Millingen, Num. de Vita- 
lie, f. 149.) The attempt to establish a distinction 
between the two places, founded on the orthography 
of the names, and to call the one Caelia or Caelimri, 
the other Celia, is certainly imtenable, [E. H. B.] 



OAENA, a town of Sicily mentioned only in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, which writes the name Cena, 
and places it on the SW. coast of the island, 18 miles 
W, of Agrigentum. (Itin. Ant. p. 88.) Though 
tlie name is not found in any earlier author, nu- 
mismatists are generally agreed to assign to it the 
coins with the inscription KAINON, one of which 
is represented below. These coins, which are found 
in considerable numbers in Sicily, were previously 
ascribed to the island of Caene, mentioned by 
Fliny (iii, 8. s. 14) among the smaller islands be- 
tween Sicily and Africa, and generally identified 
with the little islet now called Cani, off the Gulf of 
Hippo on the coast of Africa. But we have no 
reason to suppose that this barren rock ever was 
even inhabited, much less that it contained a city 
capable of striking coins : and the Greek legend of 
those in question, as well as their workmanship. 



which is of a good Greek style, render it almost 
certain that they were struck in Sicily; though tlie 
mstence of a city of the name of Caena in that 
island rests on very slight authority, (Eckhel. vol. 
i. p. 269 ; Sestini, Lettere Numwnatiche, vol. L 
p.4.) [E.H.B.] 

CAENAE (Katml, Xen. Am6. ii. 4. § 28), a 
town of some importance on the western bank of the 
Tigris; according to Xenophon, 34 parasangs N. of 
Opis, and south of the river Zabatus, or Lesser JSah, 
Its exact position cannot be determined, as he does 
not mention its distance from the Zdh; but it has 
been conjectured that it is represented by a place 
now called /Sleww. (Mannert, vol. ii. p. 244.) [V.] 
CAENE'POLIS or GAENE (Kmvh v6Kis, Ptol. 
iv. 5, § 72; Geog. Kav. p. 104), the modem Chenh 
was the southernmost town of tlie Panopolite nome 
in the Thebaid of Egypt. It stood upon the eastern 
bank of the Nile, 2 .geographical miles NW. of 
Copte, Herodotus (ii. 91) mentions a town Nea- 
polls (Nei) Tr6\Ls), near Chemmis in Upper Egypt, 
which is probably the same with Caenepolis. (Comp. 
Mannert, vol, x. 1, p. 371.) Panopolis, which was 
north of Chemmis, at one period went by the name 
of Caene or Caene-polis. [W. B. B.] 

CAENETOLIS. [Taenabum.] 

CAE'NICA (Kaipucfi), the name of one of the dis- 
tricts into which Thrace was divided by the Romans- 
It was situated on the Euxine (Ptol. iii. 11. § 9)^ 
and probably derived its name from the Thraciah 
tribe of the Caeni or Caenici, who dwelt between 
the Panysus and the Euxine, (Liv. xxxviii. 40; 
Steph, B. s. V, Katvoi.) £L. S.] 

CAENIOENSES, a people in Gallia Harbonensis, 
an “ oppidum Latinum,” as Pliny (iii. 4) calls them; 
probably on the river Caenus of Ptolemy, which he 
places between the eastern mouth of the Rhone and 
Massilia (^Marseille'). There are no means of fixing 
the position of the Caenus, which may be the river of' 
Aix that flows into the Etang de Berre, or some of 
the other streams that flow into the same etmg. 
Some would have it to be the canal and Hang of 
JJgagnan. It has been suggested that the name in 
Pliny should be Caenienses. [G. L.] 

CAENPNA {KamyTj : Eth. Koivittis, Caerii- 
nensis), a very ancient city of Latium, mentioned in 
; the early history of Rome. Dionysius tells us (ii. 
35) that it was one of the towns originally inliabited 
by the Siculi, and wrested from them by the Abo- 
rigines; and in another passage (i. 79) incidentally 
alludes to it as existing before the foundation of 
Rome. It was, indeed, one of the first of the neigh- 
! houring petty cities which came into collision with 
the rising power of Rome, having taken up aims, 
together with Antemnae and Crustumerium, to 
avenge the rape of the women at the Consualia, 

I The Caenineiises w'ere the first to meet the arms of 
Romulus, who defeated them, slew tlieir king Acron 
with his own hand, and took the city by assault. 
(Liv. i. 10; Dionys, ii. 32, 33; Plut. jRotn. 16.) 
After this we are told that he sent a colony to the 
conquered city, but the greater part of the inha- 
bitants migrated to Rome. (Dionys. ii. 35.) It is 
certain that from this time the name disappears 
from history, and no trace is found of the subse- 
quent existence of Caenina, though its memory was 
perpetuated not only by the tradition of the victory 
of Romulus, on which occasion he is said to have 
i consecrated the Ih-st fcipoiia Opima to Jupiter Fere- 
trius (Propeit. iv. 10; Ovid. Fast. ii. 135), but by 
I the existence of certain religious rites and a peculiar 
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priesthood, which subsisted down to a late period, so 
that we find the “ Sacerdotium Caeninense ” men- 
tioned in inscriptions of Imperial date, (Orell. Imcr, 
2180, 2181, and others there dted.) Pliny enume- 
rates Caenina among the celebrated towns (clara 
ojppida) of Latium which had in his time com- 
pletely disappeared; thus confirming the testimony 
of Dionysius to its Latin origin. ^ Diodorus also 
reckons it one of the colonies of Alba, supposed to 
be founded by Latinus Silvius. (Died. vii. ap. 
Eimh. Arm. p. 185.) Plutarch, on the contrary, 
and Stephanus of Byzantium, call it a Sabine town. 
(Flut. 1. c.; Steph. B. s. v.) It is probable that it 
was in fact one of the towns of Latium bordering on 
the Sabines ; and this is all that we know of its 
situation, Nibby supposes it to have occupied a hill 
10 miles from Borne, on the banks of a stream called 
the MaguglianOi and 2 miles SE. of Monte GentUe^ 
which is a plausible conjecture, but nothing more. : 
(W}Aijy vol. i. pp. 332 — 335; 

Aiidkm, MUtehltalien. p.l^.) [E, H. B.] j 

OAENO (Kaiv^ Diod. v. 76), a city of Crete, 
which, according to the legend of the purification of 
Apollo by Carmanor at Tarrha, is supposed to have 
existed in the neighbourhood of that place and Ely- 
rus. (Comp. Pans.) The Cretan goddess Brito- 
martis was the daughter of Zeus and Carma, grand- 
daughter of Carmanor, and was said to have been 
bom at Caeno. (Diod. I c,) Mr. Pashley ( Trm. 
vol. ii. p. 270) fixes the site either on the so-called j 
refuge of the Hellenes, or near Mdghios MkdUws^ \ 
and supposes that Mt. Carma, mentioned by Pliny ' 
(xxi. 14), was in tlie neighbourhood of this town, : 
(Comp. Hoeck, JSreto, vol, i. p. 392.) [E. B. J.] | 
CAENUS, [Caenicenses.] 

CAENYS (r} Ka7yvs), a, promontory on the coast 
of Bmttium, which is described by Strabo as near i 
the Scyllaean rock, and the extreme point of Italy 
opposite to the Pelorian promontory in Sicily, the 
Strait of Messana lying between the two. (Strab, 
vi. p. 257.) There can be little doubt that the 
pint thus designated is that now called the Pmta 
del PezzOj which is the marked angle from whence 
the coast trends abruptly to the southward, and is 
the only pint that can be proprly called a head- 
land. (Cluver. Ttal. p. 1294 ; D’Anville, Ami. 
Geogr. de VltaUe^ p. 259.) Some WTiters, however, | 
contend tliat the Torre del CamUo must be the 
pint meant by Strabo, because it is that most im- ! 
mediately oppsite to the headland of Pelorias, and 
where the str^t is really the narrowest. (Holsten. 
Not in Cluv. p. 801 ; Bomanelli, vol. i p, 81.) This 
last lact is, however, doubtful, and at all events 
miglit be easily mistaken. Strabo reckons the breadth 
of the strait in its naiTowest part at a little more 
than six stadia: while Pliny calls the interval be- ! 
tween the two promontories, Caenys in Italy, and 
Pelorus in Sicily, 12 stadia; a statement which ac- 
cords with that of Polybius. (Strab. 1. c.; Plin. iii. 
5. s. 10; Pol. i. 42.) All these statements are much 
below the truth; the real distance, as measured 
trigonometrically by Capt. Smyth, is not less than 
3,971 yards from the Pimta del Pezeo to the vil- 
lage of Garmiri immediately opposite to it on the 
Sicilian c<mst. (Smytlfs Skihj^ p. 108.) Hence 
the statement of Thucydides (vi. 1), w’ho esti- 
mates the breadth of the strait at its narrowest 
pint at 20 stadia (4,047 yards), is surprisingly ac- 
curate. [E. H. B.] 

CAEPIO'NIS TUBRIS or MOMUMENTUM 
(KcurrMyos Trlpyos: Cipiond)^ a great lighthouse, 
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built on a rock surrounded by the sea, on the S. side 
of the river Baetis (^Guadolquivir') in Hispnia 
Baerica (Strab. iii. p. 140; Mela, iii. 1, where some 
read Gergonis, and. identify the tower with the Ge~ 
rontisor Gergoms arx of Avienus, Ora Marit.2^S, 
see Wemsdoif, ad loc.') Most commentators derive 
the name from Servilins Caepio, the conqueror of 
Lusitania; but othem, ascribing to the lighthouse a 
Phoenician origin, regard the name as a corruption 
of Cap Em^ i. e. Each of the Sun. (Ford, Eand-^ 
booh of Spain, p. 20.) [P. S.] 

CAERA'TUS (Kalparos : Kart&rd), a river of 
Crete, which flows past Cnossus, which city was 
once known by the same name as the river. (Strab. 
X. p. 476; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 498; 
Hesych.; Virg, Ciris, 113, fluminaCaeratea; comp. 
Pashley, Trav. vol. i. p. 263.) [E. B. J.] 

CAERE (Kaipe, Ptol; Kaipea, Strab.; Kaiprira^ 
Dionys. : Eth. Katperauhs, Caeretanus, but the 
people are usually called Caerites), called by the 
Greeks Agtlla ("'AyvAXa: Eth. ’AyyAAaloy), an 
ancient and powerful city of Southern Etruria, 
situated a few miles from the coast of the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea, on a small stream now called the Fac- 
caawL, anciently known as the Caeretanus amnis.” 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 8 ; Caeritis amnis, Virg. Aen. viii. 
59.) Its territory boi-dered on that of Veii on the 
E. and of Tarquinii on the H. ; the city itself was 
about 27 miles distant from Rome. Its site is still 
marked by the village of Cervetri. All ancient 
writers agree in ascribing the foundation of this city 
to the Pelasgians, by whom it was named Agylla, 
the appllation by which it continued to be known 
to the Greeks down to a late priod. Both Strabo 
and Dionysius derive these Pelasgians from Thessiily, 
according to a view of the migration of the Pelasgic 
races, very generally adopted among tiie Greeks. 
The same authorities assert distinctly that it was 
not till its conquest by the Tyrrhenians (whom 
Strabo calls Lydians), that it obtained the name of 
Caere: which was derived, according to the legend 
related by Strabo from the Greek word xatpe, wdth 
which the inhabitants saluted the invadem. (Strab. 
V. p.220; Dionys. i. 20., iii. 58; Serv. ad Aen. 
viii, 597; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8.) We have here the 
clearest evidence of the two elements of which the 
ppulation of Etruria was composed ; and there 
seems no reason to doubt the historical foundation 
of the fact, that Caere was originally a Pelasgic 
or Tjurhenian city, and was afterwards conquered 
by the Etruscans or Tuscans (called as usual by 
the Greeks Tyrrhenians) from the north. The 
existence of its double name is in itself a strong 
confirmation of this fact; and the circumstance that 
Agylla, like Spina on the Adriatic, had a treasuiy 
of its own at Delphi, is an additional proof of its 
Pelasgic origin (Strab. 1. c.). 

The pri^ at which Caere fell into the hands of 
the Etruscans cannot be determined with any ap- 
proach to certainty. Niebuhr has inferred fh>m 
the narrative of Herodotus that the Agyllaeans 
were still an indepndent Pelasgic pople, and had 
not yet been conquered by the Etruscans, at the 
time when they waged war with the Phocaeansof 
Alalia, about jb. c. 535. But it seems difficult to 
reconcile this with other notices of Etruscan history, 
or refer the conquest to so late a pritd. It is 
probable that Agylla retained much of its Pelasgic 
habits and connexions long after that event; and 
the use of the Pehisgic name Agylk proves nothing, 
as It continued to be exclusively emjtloycHi by 
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Greek authors down to a very late period- Ih>man 
authorities throw no light on the early history of 
Caere, though it appears in the legendary history 
of Aeneas as a wealthy and powerful city, subject 
to the rule of a king named Mezentius, a cruel 
tyrant, who had extended his power over many 
neighbouring cities, and rendered himself formidable 
to all his neighboui's. (Liv. i. 2; Virg. viii. 
480.) 

The first historical mention of Agylla is found in 
Herodotus, who relates that the Agyllaeans yvere 
among the Tyrrhenians who joined the Carthagi* 
nians in an expedition against the Phocaean colo- 
nists at Alalia in Corsica; and having taken many 
captives -npon that occasion, they put them all to 
death. This crime was visited on them by divine 
punishments, until they sent to consult the oracle 
at Delphi on the subject, and by its advice paid 
funeral honours to their victims, with public games 
and other ceremonies, (Herod, i. 166, 167.) It 
is clear, therefore, that at this time Agylla was a 
maritime power of some consideration; and Strabo 
speaks of it as having enjoyed a great reputation 
among the Greeks; especially from the circunustance 
that the Agyllaeans refrained from the piratical 
habits common to most of the other Tyrrhenian 
cities. (Strab, c.) This did not, however, pre- 
serve them at a later period jEiom the attaclcs of 
Dionysius of Syracuse, who, having undertaken an 
expedition to the coasts of Tyrrlienia under pre- 
tence of putting down piracy, landed at Pyrgi, the 
^seaport of Agylla, and plundered the celebrated 
temple of Lucina there, from which he carried off 
an immense booty, besides laying waste the adjoin- 
ing territory. (Strab. v. p.226; Diod. xv. 14.) 

Caere plays a much less important part in the 
history o£ Rome than we should have expected from 
its proximity to that city, and the concurrent tes- i 
timonies to its great wealth and power. From the 
circumstance of its being selected by the Romans, 
when their city was taken by the Gauls, as the place 
of refuge to which tliey sent their most precious 
sacred relics, Niebuhr has inferred (vol.i. p.385) 
that there must have been an ancient bond of close 
connexion between the two cities; and in the first 
edition of his history he even went so far as to 
suggest that Rome was itself a colony of Caere; 
an. idea which he afterwards justly abandoned as 
untenable. Indeed, tlie few notices we find of it 
prior to this time, are far from indicating any pe- 
culiarly friendly feeling between tlie two. Accord- 
ing to Dionysius, the Caerites were engaged in war 
against the Romans under the elder Tarquin, who 
defeated them in a battle and laid waste their 
territory; and again, after liis death, they united 
their arras with those of the Veicntines and Tar- 
quinians against Servius Tullius. (Dionys. iii. 58, 
iv. 27.) Caere was also the first place which 
afforded a shelter to the exiled Tarquin when ex- 
pelled from Rome. (Liv. i. 60.) And Livy him- 
self, after recounting the service rendered by them 
to the Romans at the capture of the city, records 
that they were received, in consegmnce of into 
relations of public hospitality (ut hospitium puhlicb 
fieret, v. 50), thus seeming to indicate that no such 
relations previously existed. From this time, how- 
ever, they continued on a friendly footing, till b. c. 
353, when sympathy for theTarquinians induced the 
Caerites once more to take up arms against Rome. 
They were, however, easily reduced to submission, 
and obtained a peace for a hundred years. Livy 
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represents this as freely granted, in consideration 
of their past services ; hut Dion Cassius informs us 
that it was purchased at the price of half their 
territory. (Liv. viL 20; Dion Cass. fr. 33. Bekk.) 
It is probable that it was oh this occasion also that 
they received the Roman franchise, but without the 
right of suffrage. This peculiar relation was 
known in later times as the Caeirite franchise, so 
that in tabulas Caeritum referre,’^ became a pro- 
verbial expression for disfranchising a Roman citizen 
(Hor. Ep, i. 6, 62 ; and Schol. ad loc.), and we 
are expressly told that the Caerites were the first 
who were admitted on these terms. (GelL xvi. 13. 
§ 7.) But it is strangely represented as in their 
case a privilege granted them for their services at 
the time of the Gaulish war (Strab. v. p.220; Gell. 
i.c.), though it is evident that the relation could 
never have been an advantageous one, and was cer- 
tainly in many otlier cases rather inflicted as a punish- 
ment than bestowed as a reward. Hence it is far 
more probable, that instead of being conferred on 
the Caerites as a privilege immediately after the 
Gallic War, it was one of the conditions of the 
disadvantageous peace imposed on them in b.c.353, 
as a punishment for their support to the Tarqui- 
nians. (See on this subject, Niebuhr, vol. ii. 
p. 67, vol. iii. p. 185; Madvig. de Colon, p. 240; 
Mommsen, Die Eomische Tribus, pp. 160, 161; 
Das JRomische Munzwesen, p. 246.) It is uncer- 
tain whether the Caerites afterwards obtained the 
full franchise ; we are expressly told that they were 
reduced to the condition of a Praefecture (Fest. s.v, 
ipraefecturae)' hut during the Second Punic War 
I they were one of the Etruscan cities which were 
i forward to furnish supplies to the armament of 
Scipio (Liv. xxviii. 45), and it may hence be in- 
ferred that at that period they still retained their 
nominal existence as a separate community. Their 
relations to Rome had probably been adjusted at the 
same period with those of the rest of Etruria, con- 
cerning which we are almost wholly without in- 
formation, During the latter period of the Republic 
it appears to have fallen into decay, and Strabo 
speaks of it as having, in his time, sunk into com- 
plete insignificance, preseiviiig only the vestiges of 
its former greatness; so that the adjoining watering 
place of the Aquae Caeretanae actually surpassed 
the ancient city in j>opalation. (Strab. v. p. 220.) 
It appears, however, to have in some measure re- 
vived under the Roman empire. Inscriptions and 
other monuments attest its continued existence 
during that period as a flourishing municipal town, 
from the reign of Augustus to that of Trajan. 
(Grater, Inscr. p.214. 1, 226. 4, 236. 4, 239- 9; 
BuU. dlmt. Arch. 1840, pp. 5-— 8; Nibby, jDm- 
tomi di Roma, vol. i. p. 342 — 345.) Its territory 
was fertile, especially in wine, which Martial praises 
as not inferior to that of Setia. (Mart. xiii. 124; 
Colum. R. i2, iii. 3, § 3.) In the fourth centmy 
it be<^me the see of a bishop, and still retained 
its existence under its ancient name through the 
^rly part of the middle ages; but at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, great part of the inhabit- 
ants removed to another site about 3 miles off, to 
which they transferred the name of Caere or Cari, 
while the old town came to be called Caere Vetus, 
or Cervetri, by which appellation it is still known. 
(Nibby, l.c. p.347.) 

The modem village of Cei'vetri (a yery poor 
place) occupies a small detached eminence just 
without the liiie of the ancient walls. The outline 
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of the ancient city is clearly marked, not so mueli 
by the remains of the walls, of which only a few 
fragments are visible, as by the natural character 
of the grourul. It occupied a table-land, rising::: in 
steep cliffs above the plain of the coast, except at 
live NE. corner, where it was imlted by a neck 
to the high land adjoining. On its south side 
flowed the Caeretanus amnis (the Vaccina), and bn 
the N. was a narrow ravine or glen, on the opposite 
side of which rises a Mil called the BaTiditaccia, 

• the JTecropolis of the ancient city. The latter ap- 
pears to have been from four to five miles in circuit, 
and had not less than eight gates, the situation of 
wliich may be distinctly traced ; bat only small 
portions and foundations of the walls are visible; 
they were built of rectangular blocks of tufa, not 
of massive dimensions, but resembling those of Veii 
and Tarquinii in their size and arrangement. 

The most interesting remains of Caere, however, 
■are to be found in its sepnJehres. These are, in 
many cases, sunk in the level surface of the ground, 
and surmounted with tumuli; in others, they are 
liollowed out in the sides of the low cliffs which 
bound the hill of the Bandltacda, and skirt the 
ravines on each side of it. None of them have 
any architectural facades, as at BkAa and Cm%d 
dTAsso ; their decoration is chiefly internal; aad 
their arrangements present a remarkable analogy 
to that of the houses of the Etruscans. “ Many 
of them had a large centml chamber, with others 
of smaller size opening upon it, lighted by windows 
in the wall of rock, which served as the j^rtirion. 
This central chamber represented tire G4,rmm oi 
Etruscan houses, and the chambers* around it the 
triclinia, for each had a bench of rock round 
three of its sides, on which tlie dead had lain, 
reclining in effigy, as at a banquet. The ceilings 
of all the chambers had the usual beams and rafters 
hewn in the rock.” (Dennis’s Btruria, vol. ii. p. 
32.) One tomb, called from its discoverer the 
Regulini-Galassi tomb, is entered by a door in the 
form of a rudely pointed arch, not unlike the gate- 
way at Arpinum (see p. 222), and like that fomied 
by successive courses of stones gradually approach- 
ing tin they meet. Some of the tombs also have 
their interior walls adorned with paintings, resem- 
bling those at Tarquinii, but greatly inferior to 
them in. variety and interest. Most of these are 
of , comparatively late date, — certainly not prior 
to the Roman dominion, — but one tomb is said 
to contain paintings of a very archaic character, 
probably more ancient than any at Tarquinii. This 
is the more interesting, because Pliny speaks of 
very ancient paintings, believed to be of a date prior 
to the foundation of Rome, as existing in his time 
at Caere. (Plin. xxxv, 3. s. 6.) Arxother tomb, 
recently discovered at CervetH, is curious from its 
having been the sepulchre of a family bearing the 
name of Tarqiiiiiius, the Etruscan form of which 
(Taiiciinas) is repeated many times in different 
inscriptions, while others present it in the Roman 
form and characters. There seems every reason 
to believe that this family, if not actnaUy that of 
the regal Tarquins of Rome, was at least closely 
connected with them. (Dennis, 1. c, p.42 — 44; 
BuU. (TlnsL Arch. 1847, p. 56 — 61.) 

The minor objects found in tlie sepulchres at 
Caere, especially those discovered in the Regu- 
Hni Galassi tomb alren<ly mentioned, are of much 
interest, and remarkable for the very ancient cha- 
racter and style of their workmanship. The painted 
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vases and other pottery have, for the most part, a 
similar archaic stamp, very few of the beautifol 
vases of the Greek style so abundant at Vulci and 
Tarquinii having been found here. Ttvo little 
vessels of black earthenware, in themselves utterly 
msignifiicant, have acquired a high interest from 
the circumstance of their bearing in.scriptions which 
there is much reason to believe to be relics of the 
! Pelasgian language, as distinguished from what 
; is more properly called Etmscan. (Dennis, 1. c. qxp. 
54,h'5; Lepsius, in the Amali d'lnst. Arch. 1836, 
pp. 186 — 203; Id. Tyrrhmische Pektsger, p. 40 
-^2. For a fuller discussion of this point, see the 
article Etruria.) 

There is no doubt that Caere, in the days of its 
power, possessed a territory of considerable extent, 
bordering on those of Veii and Tarquinii, and pro- 
bably extending at one time nearly to the mouth 
of the Tiber. Its seaport was Pyrgi, itself a 
considerable city, the foundation of ivhicli, as well 
as that of Agylla, is expressly ascribed to the Pe- 
lasgians. [Pyrgi.] Ausxum also, of which we 
find no notice in the early history of Rome, must 
at this period have been a dependency of Caere. 
Another place noticed as one of the subject towns 
in the territory of Caere is Artena, which othere 
placed in the Veientine territory, but according to 
Livy erroneously (Liv. iv. 61), The grove sacred 
to Sylvan us, noticed by Virgil, and placed by him 
on the banks of the Vaemna (the “ Caeritis 
amnis”), is .snppcsed to have been pait of the wood 
which clothed the Monte Ahhatone, on the S. side 
of the river. 

Caere was not situated on the line of the Vi.a 
Aurelia, w'hich passed nearer to the cofist; but was 
probably joined to it by a side branch. Another 
ancient road, of wliich some remains are still visible 
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led from thence to join the Via CIocHa at Careiae. 
(Gell, Top. of Ronie^ p. 12.) 

The antiquities of Caere, and the various works 
of art discovered there, are fully described by 
Dennis (^Etruria^ vol. ii. p. 17 — 63). See also 
Caniiia (^Descrizione di Cere antica, Koma, 1838), 
and Grid {3Ionw7ienU di Cera antica, Roma, 
1841). The annexed plan is copied from that 
given by Dennis. [E. H. B.J 

CAERESI or CAERAESI (Cerosi, Oros. vi. 7; 
Ilaverkamp’s note), a people mentioned by Caesar 
(5. G, ii. 4) with the Condrusi, Eburones, and Pae- 
mani, and he calls them Germans. The position of 
the Caeresi can only be conjectured. There is a 
river ChierSj which rises in Lvx 67 rd)ourg^ and flows 
into the Mam between Mouzan and Sedan; and it 
is conjectured by D’Anville that this inver may in- 
dicate the position of the Caeresi. The Condrusi 
were in Condr^oz, in the territory of Lie^e. Walcke- 
naer places the Caeresi in the Carolgau, the Tags de 
Caros of the middle ages, between Bullange^ Ker- 
pen, and Pruyen. Kerpen is on the Erf't, which 
joins the Rhine on the left bank, below Cologne, 
near Neuss. He adds, “ they are thus situated near 
the Condrusi and the Eburones, as the text of Ctiesar 
requires;” an argument that is not worth much, for 
Caesar is not very particular about his order of enu- 
meration in such a case as this. The exact site of 
tiiese people must remain doubtful. [G. L.] 
CAESARAUGUSTA (KaicrapavyovarTa, Strab. 
iii. pp. 151, 161, 162 ; ]\Iehi, ii. 6 ; Pliii. iii. 3. s. 
4 ; Jtin. Ant% or CAESAREA AUGUSTA 
(Katadpeta Avyoverra, Ptul. ii. 6. § 63; Ausoii. 
Epist. xxiv. 84; Inscr. ajh Golz. Thesaw. p. 238: 
coins generally have c. a., caes. augusta, or 
CAESAR. AUGUSTA, whence it may perhaps be in- 
ferred that the common shorter foi-m has arisen from 
running together the two parts of the last-mentioned 
abbreviation ; now Zaragoza, merely a corruption of 
the ancient name; in English works often Sara- 
gossay, one of the chief inland cities of Hispania 
Tai'raconensis, stood on the right bank of the river 
Iberus (^Ebro), in the country of the Edetani (Plin., 
Ptol.), on the bordera of Celtiberia (Strab.). Its 
original name was Salduba, which was changed in 
honour of Augustus, who colonized it after the Can- 
tabrian War, B. c. 25. (Plin. I c.; Isid. Orig. xv. 

1 ). It was a colonia immmiis, and the seat of a 
conventus jiiridicus, including 152 communities 
(populos clii., Plin.) It was the centre of nearly 
ail the great roads leading to the Pyrenees and all 
parts of Spain. {Itm. Ant. pp. 392, 433, 438, 439, | 
443, 444, 446, 448, 451, 452). Its coins, which ' 
are more nmuerous than those of almost any other | 
Spanish city, range from Augustus to Caligula, 
(Florez, Esp. S. vol. iv. p. 254; Med. de Esp. vol. i. 
p. 186, vol. ii. p. 636, vol. iii. p. 18; Eckhel, vol. i. 
pp. 36 — 39 ; Seslini, Med. Isp. p. 1 14 ; Rasche, 
s. V.). There are no ruins of the ancient city, its 
materials having been entirely used up by the Moors 
and Spaniards. (Ford, Eandbook of Spain, p. 
580.) 

The first Christian poet, Aurelius Prudentius, is 
said to have been born at Caesaraugusta (a. d. 
348); but some assign the honour to Calagurris 
{CalaJioi'rd). The place is one of Ptolemy’s points 
of recorded astronomical observations, having 15^;^ 
hours in its longest day, and being distant 3 hours 
W. of Alexandria (Ptol. viii. 4. § 5). [P. S.] 

CAESAREA, in the Maritime Itinerary, is one 
of the islands off the north-west coiist of France, the 


name of wliich is corrupted into Jersey. (D’An- 
ville, Notice, (fcJ.) [G. L.] 

CAESAREIA (Katadpeia : Etk. Katcropeus). 
1. (^Kaisariyeh), a city of the district Cilicia in Cap- 
padocia, at the base of the mountain Argaeus, It 
was originally called Mazaca, afterwards Eusebeia. 
(Steph, s. V. Kai<rdpeia, quoting Strab. p. 537.) The 
site in the volcanic country at the foot of Argaeus 
exposed the people to many inconveniences. It was, 
however, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia. 
Tigranes, the ally of Mithridates the Great, took 
the town (Strab. p.539 ; Appian, Mithrid. c. 67), and 
carried off the people with other Cappadocians to his 
new town Tigranocerta; but some of them returned 
after theRomans took Tigranocerta. Strabohas a story 
that the people of Mazaca used the code of Charondas 
and kept a law-man (vop^bds) to explain the law;, 
his functions con*espoiided to those of a Roman juris - 
consultus (vopiKSsy. The Roman emperor Tiberius, 
after the death of Archelaus, made Cappadocia a 
Roman province, and changed the name of Mazaca to 
Caesareia (Eutrop. vii. 11 ; Suidas, s. v, TiSepws). 
The change of name was made after Strabo wrote 
his description of Cappadocia. The first writer who 
mentions Mazaca under the name of Caesareia is 
Pliny (vi. 3) : the name Caesareia also occurs in 
Ptolemy, It was an important place under the later 
empire. In the reign of Valerian it was taken by 
Sapor, who put to death many thousands of the citi- 
zens; at this time it was said to have a popula- 
tion of 400,000 (Zonar. xii. p. 630). Justinian af- 
terwards repaired the walls of Caesareia (Procop. 
Aed, V. 4). Caesareia was the metropolis of Cap- 
padocia from the time of Tiberius; and in the later 
division of Cappadocia into Prima and Secunda, it 
was the metropolis of Cappadocia Prima. It was 
the birth-place of Basilius the Great, who became 
bishop of Caesareia, a. d. 370. 

There are many ruins, and much rubbish of an- 
cient constructions about Kaisaryek. No coins 
with the epigraph Mazaca arc known, but there are 
numerous medals with the epigraph EvaeSeia, and 
Kaifrapeia, and Katcr. nrpos Apyaw. 

Strabo, who is veiy particular in his description o! 
the position of Mazaca, places it almut 800 stadia from 
the Pontus, which must mean the province Pontus ; 
somewhat less than twice this distance from the 
Euphrates, and six days’ journey from the Pylae 
Ciliciae. He mentions a river Mel^, about 40 stadia, 
from the city, which flows into the Euphrates, which 
is manifestly a mistake [Mei^as]. 
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2. Of Bithynia. Ptolemy (v. 1) gives it also the 
name Smyrdaleia, or Srnyrdiane in the Cod. Palat., 
and in the old Latin version. Dion Chrysostom (Or. 
47. p. 526, Reiske) mentions a small place of this 
name near Prasa. Stephanus (s. v. Kaiadpua) 
does not mention it, though he adds that there are 
other places of this name besides those which he 
mentions. The site is unknown. 

There is a place now called Kesri or BaUhesri^, 
that is, Old Kesri, on the Caicus, near the great 
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road from Smyrna to Constantinople, The place^ 
"was probably a Caesarea, but it is not within the^ 
limits of Bithynia. (Leake, Asia J/Siwor, p- 271, 

and map.) -i m t t 

3 . Ad Anazarbum. [Anazarbus.] . [O.B.J 

4. A maritime city of Palestine, ^ founded by 
Herod the. Great, and named Caesareia in honour 
of Caesar Augustus. Its site was formerly occu- 
pied by a town named Turns Stratonis, which, 
when enlarged and adorned with white marble .pa- 
laces and other buildings, was not unworthy of the 
august name that was conferred upon it. Chief 
among its wonders was the harbour, constructed 
where before there had been only an open roadstead 
on a dangerous coast. It was in size equal to |ihe 
renowned Peiraeeus, and was secured against the 
prevalent south-west winds by a mole or breakwater 
of massive construction, formed of blocks of stone of 
more than 50 feet in length, by 18 in width, and 9 
in thickness, sunk in water 20 fathoms deep. It 
was 200 feet in length, one half of which was ex- 
posed to the violence of the waves. The remainder 
was adorned with towers at certain intervals, and 
laid out in vaults which formed hostelries for the 
sailors, in front of which was a terrace walk com- 
manding a view of the whole harbour, and forming 
an agreeable pramenade. The entrance to the 
harbour was on the north. The city constructed 
of polished stone encircled the harbour. It was fur- 
nished with an agora, a praetorium, and other 
public buildings; and conspicuous on a mound in 
the midst, rose a temple of Caesar, with statues of 
the emperor and of the imperial city. A rock-hewn 
theatre, and a spacious circus on the south of the 
harbouj, commanding a fine sea view, completed the 
adornment of this pagan monument of Herod’s tem- 
porising character, on which he had spent twelve 
years of zealous and uninterrupted exertion, and 
enormous sums of money. (Joseph. Aid. xv. 10. § 6, 
H.J:i.21. §§5— 7.) 

These great works, but especially its commodious 
harbour, soon raised Caesareia to the digiuty of a 
metropolis (“ caput Palaestinae,” Tacit. Hist. ii. 79), 
and it is so recognised, not only in the early annals 
of the Christiau (fiiurch, but in the civil history of 
that period. It was the principal seat of govern- 
ment to the Roman praefects and to the titular kings 
of Judaea, and the chief part of its inhabitants were 
Syrians, although there was now a Jewish commu- 
nity found there, which had not been the case at an 
earlier period of its history as Strato’s Tower. (Ant. 
XX, 7. §§7,9.) 

.Its name underwent another change, and Pliny 
(v, 14) happily identifies the three names with the 
one site. “ Stratonis turns, eadem Caesarea, ab 
Herode rege condita: nunc colonia prima Flavia, a 
Vespasiano Imperatore dedueta.” But it still re- 
tained its ancient name and title in the Eccleillastical 
records, as the metropolitan see of the First Pales- 
tine; and was conspicuous for the constancy of its 
inariyrs and confessors in the various persecutions of 
the Church, but especially in the last. (Euseb. S. 
E. viii. sub fin.) It is noted also as the see of the 
Father of Ecclesiastical History, and the principal 
seat of his valuable literary labours. 

It was a place of considerable importance daring 
the occupation of the Holy Land by the Crusaders, 
as one stronghold along tlio line of coast, and it 
shared the various fortunes of the combatants with- 
out materially afiecting them. 

This once famous site, principally interesting as 


! the place where “ the door of faith was first opened 
' to the Gentiles,” is still marked by extensive ruins, 
situated where Josephus would teach us to look for 
them, halfway between Dora (Tanturd) and Joppa 
(Jaffa), — retaining, in an Arabic form, the Greek 
name given it by Herod. The line of wall and the 
dry ditch of the Crusaders’ town may be clearly 
traced along their whole extent; but the ancient city 
was more extensive, and faint traces of its walls may 
be still recovered in parts. The ruins have served 
as a quarry for many generations, and the houses 
and fortifications of Jaffa, Acre, Sidon, and even of 
Beiroutf hare been built or repaired with stones from 
this ancient site. Enough, however, still remains to at- 
test the fidelity of the Jewish historian, and to witness 
its former magnificence, especially in the massive frag- 
ments of its towers and the substructions of its mole, 
over which may now be seen the prostrate columns of 
the pillars, which once formed the portico of its ter- 
raced walk. (See Traill’s Josephus, vol. i. p. 49, &:c.) 
Conspicuous in the midst of the mins, on a levelled 
platform, are the substructions of the Cathedral of 
the Crusaders, which doubtlass occupied the site of 
the Pagan temple described by Josephus. [G. W.l 
CAESAREIA MAURETANiAE. [Iol.] 
CAESAREIA PHILIPPI. [Paneas.] 
CAESAREIA, DIO [Sepphoris.] 
GAESARODU'NUM (Ka.uTapd8ovvav, Ptol. : 
Tours'), the chief town of the Tnrones or Turoni, a 
Celtic people in the basin of the Loire. Caesar 
mentions the Turones, but names no town. It is 
fimt mentioned by Ptolemy; and the same name, 
Caesarodunum, occurs in the Table; but it is called 
in the Notitia of the provinces of Gallia “ eivitas 
Turonorum,” whence the modern name of Tours. 
The identity of Caesarodunum and Tours is proved 
by the four roads to this place from Bourges, Poitiers, 
Orleans, and Angers. The modem town is on the 
south bank of the Loire, and the ancient town seems 
to have been on the same site, though this opinion 
is not universally received. There are no Roman 
remains at Tours, except, it is said, some fragments 
of the ancient walls. [G. L.] 

CAESARO’'MAGUS (Kanrapd/myoSyPtoI.: Beaitr- 
vais), the capital of the Belgic people, the Bellovaci. 
Its position at Beauvais agrees with the determina- 
tions of the Antonine Itin. and the Table. In the 
Notitia of the Gallic provinces the “ eivitas Bellova- 
corum ” belongs to Belgica Secunda. In the middle 
ages the name was Belvacus or Belvacum, whence, 
by an ordinaiy corruption in the French language, 
comes Beauvais. As to its identity with Bratiis- 
: pantium, see that article. [G. L.] 

GAESARO'MAGUS, in Britain, is, in the fifth 
Itinerary, the first station from London (from which 
it is distant 28 miles) on the road to Luguballium 
(Carlisle), via Colonia (Colchester or Maldon), 
Writtle, near Chelmsford, about 25 miles from Lon- 
don, best coincides with this measurement. In tlie 
ninth Itinerary, the same Gaesaromagus, 12 miles 
from Canonium, is 16 from Duroliturn, which is 
itself 15 from London, — in all 31. This indicates a 
second road. Further remarics upon this subject 
are made under Coloxia. [R. G. L.] 

CAESE’NA (Kaierpyet, Strab. ; KatVaim, PtoL: 

Caesenas, atis: Cesena), a considerable town of 
Gallia Cispadana, situated on the Via Aemilia, 20 
miles from Ariminum, and on tlie right bank of the 
small river Sapis (iSawo), (Strab. v. p.2H>; Plin. 
in. 1.5. s. 20; Ptol. iii. 1. § 46; Itin. Ant* pp. UK), 
126.) An incidental mention of its name in Cicero 
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(ad Fam. xvi, 27) is tlie only notice of it that oc- 
curs in history until a very late period; but after the 
fall of the Western Empire it is frequently men- 
tioned as a strong fortress, and plays no unimportant 
part in the wars of the Goths with the generals of 
Justinian. (Procop. B. G. i. 1, ii. 11, 19, 29, iii. 6.) 
It appears, however, to have been a flourishing mu- 
nicipal town under the Koman empire, and was noted 
for the excellence of its wines, which were among 
the most highly esteemed tliat were produced in 
Northern Italy; a reputation which they still retain 
at the present day. (Plin. xiv. 6.) It is distin- 
guished in the Itin. Ant. (p. 286) by the epithet 
‘‘ Curva,” but the origin of tliis is unknown. The 
modern city of Cessna is a considerable place, with a 
population of 15,000 inhabitants. [E. H. B.] 

CAE'SIA SILVA, one of the great forests of 
Germany, between Vetera and the country of the 
Marsi, that is, the heights extending between the 
rivers Lippe and Yssel as far as Coe^dd, (Tacit. 
Annal i. 50.) [L. S. j 

CAE'TOBRIX (Kair6€pil Ptol. ii. 5. § 3), CA- 
TOBEEGA (Itin. Ant. p. 417), CETOBRIGA 
(Geog. Rav. iv. 23), a city of Lusitania, belonging 
to the Turdetani, on the road from Olisipo to Eme- 
rita, 12 M. P. E. of Equabona. It appears to cor- 
respond to the ruins on the promontory called Troye^ 
opposite to Setid)al^ E. of the month of the Tagus 
(Nonius, c. 38 ; Mentelle, Geog. Comp. Portug. p. 
87; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 390). [P. S.] 

CAFCUS (Kdt«os), a river of Mysia (Herod, vi. 
28 ; vii. 42), first mentioned by Hesiod (Theog. 
343), who, as well as the other poets, fixes the quan- 
tity of the penultimate syllable ; 

Saxosumque sonans Hypanis, Mysusque Caicus. 

Virg. Georg, iv. 370. 

Strabo (p. 616) says that the sources of the 
Caicus are in a plain, which plain is separated 
by the rai^e of Temnus from the plmn of Apia, 
and that the plain of Apia lies above the plmn of 
Thebe in the interior. He adds, tiiere also flows 
from Temnus a river Mysius, which joins the 
Caicus below its source. The Caicus enters tlie sea 
30 stadia from Pitane, and south of the Caicus is 
Elaea, 12 stadia from the river: Elaea was the port 
of Pergamum, which was on the Caicus, 120 stadia 
from Elaea. (Strab. p. 615.) At the source of the 
Caicus, according to Strabo, was a place called Ger- 
githa. The course of this river is not well known ; 
nor is it easy to assign the proper names to the 
branches laid down in the ordinary maps. The 
modem name of the Caicus is said to be Ak-su or 
Bahir. Leake (Asia Minor^ p. 269) infers from the 
direction of L. Scipio’s march (Liv. xxxvii. 37) from 
Troy to the Hyrcanian plain, “ that the north-eastern 
branch of the river of Bergma (Pergamum) which 
flows by Menduria (Gergitha?) and Balihesri (Cae- 
sareia) is that which was anciently called Caicus;" 
and he makes the Mysius join it on the right bari. 
He adds “of the name of the southern branch 
(which is represented in our maps) I have not found 
any trace in extant history.” The Caicus as it seems 
is formed by two streams which meet between 30 
and 40 miles above its mouth, and it drains an ex- 
tensive and fertile country. Cramer (Asia Minor, 
vol, i. p, 135) misinterprets Strabo when he says 
that the plains watered % the Caicus were at a very 
early period called Teuthrania. It is singular that 
the valley of the Caicus has not been more completely 
examined. [G, L.] 
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CAIE'TA (Ka/^ri?, Caietanus: Gaeta), a town of 
l^atium on the coast of tlie Tyrrhenian Sea, between 
Tarracina and Formiae, celebrated for the excellence 
of its port. It was situated on a projecting headland 
or promontory wliich advances to some distance into 
the sea, opposite to the city of Formiae, and forms 
the northern extremity of the extensive bay anciently 
called the Sinus Caietanus, and still known as the 
Go^o di Gaeta. The remarkable headland on which 
It stood, with the subjacent fKirt, could not fail to be 
noticed from very early times; and it was generally 
reported that Aeneas had touched there on hk voyage 
to Latium, and that it derived its name from its 
being the burial-place of his nurse Caieta. (Virg. 
Aen. vii. 1 ; Ovid. Met. xiv. 443 ; Stat. Silv. i. 3. 
87 ; Mart. v. 1. 5, x. 30. 8 ; Solin. 2. § 13.) Another 
and perhaps an earlier legend connected it with the 
voyage of the Argonauts, and asserted the name to 
have been originally Aiiirijs, from Aeetes, the father 
of Medea. (Lycophr. Alex. 1274; Diod. iv. 56.) 
Strabo derives the name from a Laconian word, 
or Kaidras, signifying a hollow, on account 
of the caverns wliich abounded in the neighbouring 
rocks (v. p. 233). Whatever be the origin of the 
name, the port seems to have been frequented from 
very early times, and continued to be a place of great 
trade in the days of Cicero, who calls it “ portus 
celeberrimus et plenissimus navium;” from which 
very circumstance it was one of those that had been 
recently attacked and plundered by the Cilician 
pirates. (Pro leg. Manil. 12.) Florus also (i. 16) 
speaks of the noble ports of Caieta and Misennm; 
but the town of the name seems to have been an 
inconsiderable place, and it may be doubted whether 
it possessed separate municipal privileges, at least 
previous to the time of Antoninus Pius, who added 
new works on a great scale to its port, and appears 
to have much improved the town itself. (Capit. 
Ant. Pius, 8 ; the inscription cited by Pratilli, Via 
Appia, ii. 4, p. 144, in confirmation of this, is of 
doubtful authenticity.) It was not till after the 
destruction of Formiae by the Saracens in the 9tli 
century that Gaeta rose to its present distinction 
and became under the Normans one of the most con- 
siderable cities in the Neapolitan dominions. 

The beautiful bay between Caieta and Formiae 
early became a favourite place of resort with the 
Romans, and was studded with numerous villas. 
The greater part of these were on its northern shore, 
near Formiae; but the whole distance from thence to 
Caieta (about 4 miles) was gradually occupied in 
this manner, and many splen^d villas arose on the 
headland itself and the adjoining isthmus. Among 
others, we are told that Scipio Afidcanus and Lae- 
lius were in the habit of retiring there, and amusing 
their leisure with picking up shells on the beach. 
(Cic. de Or. ii, 6; Val. Max. viii. 8. 1.) Cicero 
repeatedly alludes to it as the port nearest to For- 
miae; it was here that he had a ship waiting ready 
for flight during the civil war of Caesar and Pompey 
B. c. 49, and it was here also that he landed imme- 
diately before his death, in order to take shelter in 
his Formian villa. Some late writem, indeed, say 
that he was put to death at Caieta; hut this ap- 
pears to arise merely from a confusion between that 
place and the neighbouring Formiae. (Cic. ad Att. 

1. 3, 4, viii. 3; Pint. Cic. 47; Appian, B. C. iv. 19, 
and Schweigh. ad loc.; Val. Max. i. 4. § 5; Senec. 
Suasor. 6.) At a. later x>eriod the emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius had a villa here, where also the younger 
Faustina spent much of her time. (Capit. AtiL 
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Pius, 8, M. Ant 19.) The ruins of their piilace 
are said to be still known by the name of II 
tignano. Besides these, there are extant at Gae^ 
the remains of a temple supposed to have been dedi- 
cated to Serapis, and those of an aqueduct. But the 
most interesting monument of antiquity remaining 
there is the sepulchre of L. Munatius Plancns, a 
circular structure much resembling the tomb of 
Caecilia Metella near Eome, which cronms the sum- 
mit of one of the two rocky hills that constitute the 
headland of Gaeta,* and is vulgarly known as the 
Torre d Orlando, It is in excellent preservation, : 
and retains its inscription uninjured. (Romanelli, | 
vol. iii. p. 425; Hoare’s Classical Tour, vol. i. pp. 
125 — 127.) The inscription is given by Omlli (590). ^ 
From extant vestiges it appears that a branch of the 
Appiaii Way quitted the main line of that road near j 
Formiae, and led from thence to Caieta. [E. H. B.] I 

CAIXAS (KaimT: Cam), a navigable river 
of India intra Gangem, falling into the Ganges | 
from the south, according to £rian {Ind. 4) and ' 
Pliny (vi. 17. s.21), though it really falls into the 
Jumna, [P* S.) 

CALA'BRIA (KaXa$pia) was the name given by 
the Bomans to the peninsula which forms the SE. 
promontory, or, as it has been frequently called, the 
keel of Italy, the same which was termed by the 
Greeks Messapia or Iapygia. The use of these 
appellations seems indeed to have been sufficiently 
vague and fluctuating. But, on the whole, it may 
be remarked that the name of Iapygia, — which 
appears to have been the one first known among the 
Greeks, and probably in early times the only one, — 
w’^as applied by them not only to the peninsula itself, 
but to the whole SE. portion of Italy, from the fron- 
tiers of Lucania to the promontory of Garganus, thus 
including the greater part of Apulia, as well as Cala- 
bria. (Scyl. § 14, p. 1 70 ; Pol. iii. 88.) Herodotus ap- 
pears to have certainly consider .^d Apulia as part of 
Iapygia (iv. 99), but has no distinguishing name 
for the peninsula itself. Keiiher he nor Thucydides 
ever use Messapia for the name of the country, but 
they both mention the Messapians, as a tribe or 
nation of the native inhabitants, to whom they apply 
the general name of lapygians (Tif/Trjyes Meo-od- 
mot, Her. vii. 170; Thuc. vii. 33). Polybius 
Straio, on the couti*ary, use Messapia for the penin- 
sula only, as distinguished from the adjoining coun- 
tries; but the former reckons it a part of Iapygia, 
while the latter, who employs the Roman name of 
Apulia for the land of the Peucetians and Daunians, 
consider Iapygia and Messapia as synonymous. 
(Pol. iii, 88; Strab. vi. pp. 277, 282.) Antiochus 
of Syracuse also, as cited by Strabo (p. 279), as 
well as the pretended oracle introduced by him in 
his narrative, speaks of lapygians as dwelling 
in the neighbourhood of Tarentum. At a later 
period we And the inhabitants of this district' divided 
into two tribes ; the Sallentini, who occupied the 
country near the lapygian Promontory, and from 
thence along the southern coast of the peninsula 
towards Tarentum ; and the Calabri, who appear 
to have been certainly identical with the Messapians 
of the Greeks, and are mentioned by that name on the 
first occasion in which tliey appear in Roman his- 
tory. (Fa.st. Capit. ap. Gruter. p. 297.) They 
inhabited the northern half and interior of the penin- 
sula, extending to the confines of the Peucetians, and 
were evidently the most powerful of the two tribes, 
on which account the name of Calabria came to be 
gradually adopted by the Romans as the appellation 
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of the whole district, in the same manner as that of 
Messapia was by the Greeks. This u.sage was firmly 
established before the days of Augustus. (Liv. 
xxiii. 34, xlii. 48 ; Mela, ii. 4 ; Strab. vi. p. 282 ; 
Hor. Carm, i. 31. 5.) 

Calabria as thus defined was limited on the west 
by a line drawn from sea to sea, beginning on the 
Gulf of Tarentum a little to the W. of that city, 
aud stretching across the peninsula to the coast of 
the Adriatic between Egnatia and Brundusium. 
(Strab. vi. p. 277.) It thus comprised nearly the 
same extent with the modern province called I'erj-a 
di Otranto. But the boundaxy, not being defined 
by any natural features, cannot be fixed with pre- 
cision, and probably for administrativ’'e purposes 
varied at different times. Thus we find Frontinus 
including in the “ Provincia Calabriae ” several 
cities of the Peucetians which would, according to 
the above line of demarcation, belong to Apulia, and 
appear, in fact, to have been commonly so reckoned. 
(Lib. Colon, p. 26 1 ; and see Apulia, p. 1 64.) The 
same remark applies to Pliny’s list of the “ Cala- 
brorum raediterranei ” (iii. 11. s. 16), and it is in- 
deed probable that the Cakbii or Messapians ori- 
^iially extended further to the W. than the arbitrary 
limit thus fixed by geographers. Strabo appars to 
have considered the isthmus (its he calls it) between 
Brundusium and Tarentum as much more strongly 
marked by natui'e tlian it really is ; he states its 
breadth at 310 stadia, which is less than the true 
distance between the two cities, but (xmsiderably 
more than the actual breadth, if measured in a direct 
line from sea to sea; which does not exceed 25 G. miles 
or 250 stadia. This is, however, but little inferior 
to the average breadth of the province, which W'ould 
indeed be more properly termed a great promontoiy 
than a peninsula strictly so called. Tlie whole 
space comprised between this boundary line on tlie 
W. and the lapygian promontory is very unifonn in 
ite physical characters. It contains no mountains, 
and scarcely any hills of considerable ele\Tation ; the 
range of rugged and hilly country which traverses 
the southern part of Apulia only occupying a small 
tract in the extreme N\V. of Calabria, about the 
modem towns of Ostuni and Ceglie. From hence to 
the lapygian Promontory (the Capo di Lewd) thei-e 
is not a single eminence of any consequence, the 
whole space being occupied by broad and gently un- 
dulating hills of very small elevation, so tliat the 
town of Oria, which stands on a hill of moderate 
height near the centre of the peninsula, commands 
an uninterrupted view to the sea on both sides. 
(Swinburne, Travels, vol. i. pp. 210, 211; Craven, 
Travels, p. 164.) Hence Virgil has justly de- 
scribed the approach to Italy frarn this side i\s pre- 
senting “ a low coast of dusky hills.” {Ohscuros 
colles humilemgm Italiam, Aen. iii. 522.) Tim 
soil is almost eutii*e]y calcareous, consisting of a soft 
textiary limestone, which readily xxbsorbs all the 
moistui'e that falls, so that not a single xiver and 
scarcely even a rivulet is to be found in the whole 
province. Yet, notwitstanding its aridity, and the 
burning heat of the climate in summer, the country 
is one of great fertility, and is described by Strabo 
as having been once 'very ppulous and flourishing; 
though xnuch decayed in his day from its fonner 
prospeiity. Its soil is especially adapted for the 
; growth of olives, for which it was celebi*ated in an- 
cient as well as modern times : but it produced also 
excellent w'ines, as well as fruit of various kinds in 
great abimdance, and honey iual wool of the finest 
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quality. But the excessive heats of summer rendered 
it necessary at that season to diive the flocks into 
the mountains and upland vallies of Lucania. (Strab. 
vi. p. 281 ,* Varr. R. R. ii. 2. § 18, 3. § 1 1 ; Colum.vii. 
2. § 3, xi. 3. § 15, xii. 51. § 3; Hor. Carm. L 31. 5, 
iii. 16, 33, Epod. i, 27, Episf. i. 7. 14.) Virgil also 
notices that it was infested by serpents of a more 
formidable character than were found in other parts 
of Italy. {Georg, iii. 425.) 

Another source of wealth to the Calabrians was 
their excellent breed of horses, from whence the 
Tarentines supplied the cavalry for which they were 
long celebrated. , Even as late as the third century 
B. c. Polybius tells us that the Apulians and Mes- 
sapians together could bring into the field not less 
than 16,000 cavalry, of which probably the greater 
part was furnished by the latter nation. (Pol. ii. 24.) 
At the present day the Terra di Otranto is still 
one of the most fertile and thickly-peopled provinces 
of the kingdom of Naples. 

The population of the Calabiian peninsula con- 
sisted, as already mentioned, of two difterent tribes 
or nations ; the Messapians or Calabrians proper, and 
the Salleutines. But there seems no reason to sup- 
pose that these races were originally or essentially 
distinct. We have indeed two different accounts of 
the origin of the Messapians : the one representing 
them as a cognate people with the Daunians and 
Peucetians, and conducted to Italy together with 
them by the sons of Lycaon, lapyx, Daunius, and 
Peucetius- (Antonin. Liberal. 31.) The other made 
lapyx a son of Daedalus, and the leader of a Cretan 
colony (Antioch, ap. Strab. vi. p. 279) : which is 
evidently only another version of the legend pre- 
served by Herodotus, according to which the Cretans 
who had formed the army of Minos, on their return 
from Sicily, were cast upon the coast of lapygia, and 
established themselves in the interior of the penin- 
sula, where they founded the city of Hyria, and 
assumed the name of Messapians. (Her. vii. 170.) 
The Sallcntines are also represented as Cretans, asso- 
ciated with Locrians and Illyrians ; but their emigra- 
tion is placed as late as the time of Idomeneus, after 
the Trojan War. (Strab. p. 281; Virg. Aen, iii. 
400; Varro ap. Prdb. ad Virg. Ed. vi. 31; Festus 
s. V. Salentini, p. 329.) Without attaching any his- . 
torical value to these testimonies, they may be con- 
sidered as representing the fact that the population 
of this peninsula was closely connected with that of 
the opposite shores of the Ionian Sea, and belonged 
to the same family with those pre-Hellenic rSces, 
who are commonly comprised under the name of . 
Pelasgic. The legend recorded by Antiochus (I c.) 
which connected them with the Bottiaeans of Mace- , 
donia, appears to point to the same origin. This 
conclusion derives a great confirmation from the 
recent researches of Jlommsen into the remnants of 
the language spoken by the native tribes in this 
part of Italy, which have completely established the 
fact that the dialect of the Messapians or lapygians 
bore but a very distant analogy to those of the Oscan 
or Ausoniau races, and was much more nearly akin 
to Greek, to which, indeed, it appears to have home 
much the same relation with the native dialects of 
!5'Iacedonia or Crete. The Alexandrian grammarian 
Seleucus (who flourished about 100 b, c.) appears 
to have preserved some words of this language, and 
Strabo (p. 282) refem to the Mcssapian tongue as 
one still spoken in his time: the numerous sepul- 
chral inscriptions still existing may be referred for 
the most part to the latter ages of tlie Koman Re- 
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’ public. (Mommsen, E/e Unter-Ttallschen TJialecfe^ 
pp, 43 — 98.) This near relationship with the Hel- 
lenic races will ex^fiain the facility with which the 
Messapians appear to have adopted the manners and 
arts of the Greek settlers, while their national di- 
versity was still such as to lead the Greek colonists 
to regard them as barbarians. (See Time. vii. 33 ; 
Vms.Phoc. X. 10. § 6.) A question ha.s, however, 
been raised whether the Galabei were originally of 
the same stock w*ith the other inhabitants of the 
peninsula, and Niebuhr inclines to regard them as 
intruders of an Oscan race (vol. i, p. 149; Vortrage 
vher Landkr u. Volker^ p. 499). But the researches 
above alluded to seem to negative this conjecture,, 
and establish the fact tliat the Calabrians and Mes- 
sapians were the same tribe. The name of the 
CMabri (Ka\a€pol') is found for the first time in 
Polybius (x. 1) ; but it is remarkable that the 
Roman Fasti, in recording their subjection, employ 
the Greek name, and record the triumph of the 
consuls of the year 487 “de Sallentinis Messa- 
piisqm.'^ (Fast. Triumph, ap. Grater, p. 297.) 

All the iufonnalion we possess concerning the 
early history of these tribes is naturally coTiuected 
with that of the Greek colonies estubli.-hcd in 
this part of Italy, especially Tarentum. The ac- 
counts transmitted to us concur in representing the 
Messapians or lapygians as having already attained 
to a certain degree of culture, and possessing the 
cities of Hyria and Brundusium at the period when 
the colony of Tarentum was founded, about 70S 
B. c. The new settlers were soon engaged in ho.s- 
tiiities with the natives, which are said to have 
commenced even during the lifetin^e of Phalantlms. 
It is probable that the Tarentines were generally 
successful, and various offerings at Delphi and 
elsewhem attested their repeated victories over the 
lapygians, Iilessapians, and Peucetians. It was 
during' one of these wars that they captured and 
destroyed the city of Carbina with circumstances of 
the most revolting cruelty. But at a later period 
the Messapians had their revenge, for in b. c. 473 
tliey defeated the Tarentines in a great battle, 
with such slaughter as no Greek army had suf- 
fered down to that day. (Pans. x. 10. § 6, 13. § 10 ; 
Clearch. ap.Athen, xii. p. 522; Her. vii. 170; Diod. 
xi. 52; Sti-ab. vi. p. 282.) Notwithstanding this 
defeat the Tarentines gradually regained the as- 
cendancy, and the Peucetians and Daunians are 
mentioned as joining their alliance against the 
Messapians: but the latter found powerful auxiliaries 
in the Lucanians, and it was to oppose their com- 
bined aims that the Tai'entines successively invoked 
the assistance of the Spartan Archidamus and 
Alexander king of Epeirus, the former of whom fell 
in battle against the Messapians near the town of 
Llanduria, b. c. 338. (Strab. vi. p. 281.) But 
while the inhabitants of the inland districts and the 
frontiers of Lucania thus retained their warlike 
habits, those on the coast appear to have adopted 
the refinements of their Greek neighbours, and had 
become almost as luxurious and effeminate in their 
habits as the Tarentines themselves. (Atlien. xii, 
p. 523.) Hence we find them offering but little 
resistance to the Roman arms ; and though the 
common danger from that power united the IMe.s- 
sapians and Lucanians with their fomer enemies 
the Tarentines, under the command of Pyrrhus, 
after the defeat of that monarch and the submis- 
sion of Tarentum, a single campaign sufficed to 
complete the subjection of the lapygiari pieninsula. 
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(Flor, i. 20; Zonar. viii. 7, p.l28 ; Fast. Capit.i. c.) 
It is remarkable that throughout this period the 
Sallentini alone are mentioned by Eoman historians ; 
the name of the Calabri, which was afterwards ex- 
tended to the whole province, not being found in 
histoiy until after the Eoman conquest. The Sal- 
lentini are mentioned as revolting to Hannibal during 
the Second Panic War, b.c. 213, but* were again 
reduced to subjection. (Liv. xxv. 1, xxvii. 3i5.) 

Calabria was included by Augustus in the ^eond 
Kegion of Italy; and under the Koman empire 
appears to have been generally united for adminis- 
trative purposes with the neighbouring province of 
Apulia, in the same manner as Lucania was with. 
Bmttiam, though we sometimes find them sepa- 
rated, and it is clear that Calabria was never in- 
cluded under the name of Apulia. (Plin. iii. 11. 
s. 16 ; Lib. Colon, pp. 260, 261; Notit, Dign. ii. 
pp. 64, 125; OreU./mc7-. 1126, 1178,2570,3764.) 
After the fall of the Western Empire its possession 
was long and fiercely disputed between the Greek 
emperors and the Goths, the Lombards and the 
Saracens: but from its proximity to the shores of 
Greece it was one of the last portions of the Italian 
peninsula in which the Byzantine emperors main- 
tained a footing; nor were they finally expelled fill 
the establishment of the Nomiau monarchy in the 
11th century, it is to this period that we must 
refer the singular change by which the name of 
Calabria was transferred from the province so de- 
signated by the Eomans to the region now known 
by that name, which coincides nearly with the limits 
of the ancient Bruttium. The cause, as well as 
the exact period of this transfer, is uncertain ; but 
it seems probable that the Byzantines extended the 
name of Calabria to all their possessions in the S. 
of Italy, and that when these were reduced to a 
small part of the SE. peninsula about Hydruntum 
and the lapygiaii promontory, they still comprised 
the greater part of the Bruttian peninsula, to which, 
as the more important possession, the name of Cala- 
bria thus came to be more particularly attached. 
Paulus Biaconus in the 8th century still employs 
the name of Calabria in the Eoman sense ; but the 
usage of Italian writers of the 10 th and 11th cen- 
turies was very fluctuating, and we find Constantine 
Porphyrogmiitus, as well as Liutprand of Cremona 
in 10th century, applying the name of Calabria, 
sometimes vaguely to fiie whole of Southern Italy, 
sometimes to the Bruttian peninsula in particular. 
After the Norman conq^uest the name of Calabria 
seems to have been definitively established in its 
modern sense as applied only to the southern ex- 
tremity of Italy, the ancient Bruttium. (P, Biac. 
Hist. Lang. ii. 22 ; Const. Porphyr. de Provinc. ii. 
10, 11; Liutpr. Cremon. iv. 12 ; Lupus Protospat. 
ad am. 901, 981 ; and other chroniclers in Muratori, 
Scriptores Per. Ital. vol. v.) 

The whole province of Calabria does not contain 
a single stream of sufficient magnitude to be termed 
a river. Pliny mentions on the N. coast a river of 
the name of lapyx, the situation of which is wholly 
unknown ; another, which he calls Pactius, was 
situated (as we learn from the Tabula, where the 
name is written Pastkm) between Brundusium and 
Baletium, and probably answers to the modem 
Cemale Cefalo^ which is a mere watercourse. 
On the S. coast the two little rivers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarentum, called the Galaesus and tlie 
Taras, though much more celebrated, are scarcely 
more considerable. 
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Strabo tells us (p. 281) that the lapygian penin- 
sula in the days of its prosperity contained thirteen 
cities, but tliat these were in his time all decayed 
and reduced to small towns, except Brundusium and 
Tarentum. Besides these two important cities, we 
find the following towms mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and others, of which the sites can be fixed with 
certainty. Beginning from Bkundusiubi, and pro- 
ceeding southwards to the lapygian Promontory, 
were Baletium, Lupiae, Eudiae, HruRui^TUM, 
Castkum Minekvae, Basta, and Veretum. 
Close to the promontory there stood a small town 
called Leuca, from which the headland itself is 
now called Capo di Leuca [Iapygium Prom.]; 
from thence towards Tarentum we find either on or 
near the coast, Uxe::«tum, Aletium, Callipolis, 
Neretum, and Manduria. In the interior, on 
the confines of Apulia, was Caelia, and on the 
imd from Tarentum to Brundusium stood Hyria or 
Ukia, the ancient capital of the Messapians. South 
of this, and still in the inteiior, were Soletum, 
Sturnium, and Fbatuertium. Bauota or Bau- 
bota (Bat/ora), a town mentioned only by Ptolemy 
as an inland city of the Sallentini, has been placed 
conjecturally at Parahita. Carbina (Athen. t c.) 
is supposed by Eomanelli to be the modern Caro- 
rngm. Sallentia, mentioned only by Stephanus 
Byzantinus (s. -».), is quite unknown, and it may be 
doubted whether there ever was a town of the name. 
[Sallentini.] Messapia (Plin.) is supposed by 
Italian topographers to Mesagne, between Taren- 
tum and Brundusium, but there is great doubt as to 
the correctness of. the name. The two towns of 
Mesochoron and Scamnum, placed by the Tabula 
upon the same line of road, would appeal- from the 
distances given to correspnd with the villages now 
called Grottaglie and Latiano. (Eomanelli, vol. ii. 
pp. 115, 129.) The Portus Sasina, mentioned by 
Pliny as the point where the peninsula was the 
! narrowest, has been supposed to be the Porto 
CesareOy about half way between Taranto and Ga/- 
''"oL ii. p. 51); wMle the Portus 
Tarentinus, placed by the same author between 
Brundusium and Hydruntum, has been identified 
with a large saltwater hike N. of Otranto^ now 
called Limem; the Static Miltopae (Plin. Lc.) 
appears to have been in the same neighbourhood, 
but the site assigned it at Torre di S. Cataldo is 
purely conjectural. (Id. pp. 81, 106.) 

The names of Senum and Sarmadium, found in 
many MSS. and editions of Pliny, rest on very 
doubtful authority. 

The only islands off the coast of Calabria are some 
mere rocks immediately at the entrance of the port 
of Brundusium, one of which is said to have been 
called Barra (Plin. iii, 26. s. 30; Pest, v. Barium); 
and two rocky islets, scarcely more considerable, off 
the port of Tarentum, known as the Choerades. 
(Thuc. vii. 33.) 

The only ancient lines of roads in Calabria were: 
one that led from Brundusium to the Sallentine or 
lapygian Promontoi’y, another from Tarentum to 
the same point : and a ci’oss line from Brundusium 
direct to Tarentum. The fii-st appears to have been 
a continuation of the Via Trajana, and was probably 
constructed by that emperor. It proceeded from 
Brundusium tlirough Lupiae to Hydruntum, and 
thence along the coast by Castra Mnervae to the 
Promontory, thence the southern line led by Veretum, 
Uxentum, Alefia, Neretiiin and Manduria to Ta- 
rentum. The distance from Bimdusiuin to Ta» 
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rentum by the cross road is given in the Itin. Ant. 
(p. 119) at 44 M. P.; the Tabula gives three inter- 
mediate stations; Mesochoro, XJrbius and Scamnum: 
all three of which are otherwise wholly unknown. 

For the modem geography of this part of Italy, as 
well as for local details concerning the ancient re- 
mains still visible in his time, see the work of 
Antonio dei Ferrari (commonly called, fi-om the 
name of his birthplace, Galateo), De Situ Japifgim 
(first published at Basle in 1558, and reprinted by 
Burmann in the Thesaur. Antiqu. Italiae^ vol. ix. 
part V.), one of the most accurate and valuable of 
its class ; also Romanelli, Topograjia del Regno di 
Napolij vol. ii. ; Swinburne, Travels in the Two 
Sicilies^ vol. i. p. 205, foil.,* Keppel Craven, Tour 
through the Southern Provinces of Naples^ pp. 120 
—190. [E.H.B.] 

CALACHE'NE (KaXaxn^h, Strab, xi. p. 529, 
xw. p. 735), a district of Assyria, probably the same 
as that called by Ptolemy Calacine (KaXaKiv^, Ptol. 
vi. 1. § 2). It appears from Strabo (xvi. p. 735) to 
have been in the vicinity of Ninus (Nineveh), and it 
has therefore been supposed by Bochart and others 
to have derived its name from Calach, one of the 
primeval cities attributed to Nimrod or his lieuteuant 
Ashur. The actual situation of Calacli has been 
much debated; the latest supposition is that of 
Colonel Rawlinson, who is inclined to identify it 
with the ruins of Nimrud, Ptolemy appears to con- 
sider it adjacent to tlie Armenian mountains, and 
classes it with Arrapachitis, Adiabene, and Arbelitis. 
It is not impossible that it may be connected with 
another town of a similar name, Chalacli, to which 
the Israelites were transported by the King of As- 
syria (2 KingSj xvii. 6, xviii. 11); and Bochart has 
even supposed the people called by Pliny Classitae 
ought really to be Calachitae. (Rawlinson, Comment 
on Ctmeiform Inscr. Bond. 1850.) [V'.] 

GALACTE, or CALE ACTE (KaKdfcra, Ptol.; 
Kj3?Jj Diod. efc al.: JEtk, KatKaKriuos, Calac- 

tinus : Caroma\ a city on tire N. coast of Sicily, about 
half way between Tyndaris and Cephaloedium. It 
derived its name jfrom the beauty of the neighbouring 
country; the whole of this strip of coast between the 
Montes Heraei and the sea being called by the Greek 
settlers from an early period, “ the Fair Shore” (if 
Ka?Jh ’A«ti/j). Its beauty and fertility had attract^ 
the particular attention of the Zanclaeans, who in 
consequence invited the Samians and Milesians (after 
the capture of Miletus by the Persians, b.c. 494) to 
establish themselves on this part of the Sicilian 
coast. Events, however, turned their attention else- 
where, and they ended with occupying Zancle itself. 
(Herod, vi. 22, 23.) At a later period the project 
was resumed by the Sicilian chief Ducetius, who, 
after Ms expulsion from Sicily and his exile at Co- 
rinth, returned at the head of a body of colonists 
from the Peloponnese ; and having obtained much 
support from the neighbouring Siculi, especially 
from Archonides, dynast of Herbita, founded a city 
on the coast, which appears to have been at fiirst 
called, like the region itself, Gale Acte, a name af- 
terwards contracted into Calacte. (Diod. xii. 8, 29.) 
The new colony appears to have risen rapidly into a 
flourishing town; but we have no subsequent ac- 
count of its fortunes. Its coins testify its continued 
existence as an independent city previous to the pe- 
riod of the Roman dominion ; and it appears to have 
been in Cicero's time a considerable municipal town. 
(Cic. in Verr. in. 43, ad Fam. xiii. 37.) Silius 
Italicus speaks of it as abounding in fish, “ littus 


jttscosa Calacte ” (xiv. 251); and its name, though 
omitted by Pliny, is found in Ptolemy, as well as in 
the Itineraries; but there is considerable difficulty 
in regard to its position. The distances given in 
the Tabula, however (12 M. P. from Alaesa, and 30 
M. P. from Cephaloedium), coincide with the site of 
the modem village of Caronia^ on the shore below 
which Fazellt> tells us that ruins and vestiges of an 
ancient city were still virible in his time. Cluverius, 
who visited the locality, speaks with admiration of 
the beauty and pleasantness of this part of the 
coast, “ littoris excellens amoeriitas et pulchritudo,” 
which rendered it fully worthy of its ancient name. 
(Cluver. Sicit p. 291 ; Fazell. i. p. 383 ; Tab, Pent, 
Itm. p. 92; where the numbers, however, 
are <^rtainly corrupt.) The celebrated Greek rheto- 
rician Caecilius, who flourished in the time of Au- 
gustus, was a native of Calacte (or, as Atlienaeus 
writes it, Cale Acte), whence he derived the surname, 
of Calaetinns. (Athen. vL p. 272.) [E. H. B.] 
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CALAGUM, seems to be a town of the Meldi, a 
Gallic people on the Matrona (il/arwe). If latinum 
is MeawCf Galagum of the Table may be Chailly, 
which is placed in the Table at 18 M. P. from Fixtu- 
inum, supposed to be the same as latinum. [G.L.] 

CALAGUREIS (Calagorris, Calaguris, KaAcl- 
yovpiSj Strab. iii. p. 161 ; KoAdyvpor, Appian. B. C. 
i, 112; Calagunitani: Calcljiorrd)^ a city of 
j the Vascones, in Hispania Tarracononsis, stood upon 
a rocky hill near the right bank of the Ibems 
(Ausoii. Fpist. XXV. 57, haerens scoptdis Calo- 
gorris% on the high road from Caesaraugusta (Za- 
ragoza) to Legio Vn. Gemiha (Leon)^ 49 M. P. above 
the former city (Itin, Ant p. 393). It is first 
mentioned in tlie Celtiberian War (b.c. 186: Liv, 
xxxix. 21); but it obtained a horrible celebrity in 
the war with Sertorins, by whom it was success- 
fully defended against Pompey. It was one of tlie 
last cities which remained faithful to Sertorius; and, 
after Ms death, the people of Calagurris resolved to 
share his fate. Besieged by Pompey's legate Afra- 
nius, they added to an heroic obstinacy like that of 
Saguntum, Numantia, and Zaragoza^ a feature of 
horror which has scarcely a parallel in history; in 
the extremity of famine, the citizens slaughtered 
their wives and cMldren, and, after satisfying pre- 
sent hunger, salted the remainder of the flesh for 
future nse 1 The capture and destruction of the 
city put an end to the Sertorian War (Strab. I c.; 
Liv. Fr. xci,, Epit. xciii.; Appian. JB, C. 5. 112; 
Flor. iii. 23; Val. Max. vii. 6, ext. 3; Juv. xv. 93; 
Oros.v.23). 

Under the empire, Calagurris was a mmicipinm 
with the dvitas Romana, and belonged to the con- 
ventus of Caesaraugusta (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4). It was 
sumamed Nassioa in contra-distinction to Caia- 
GUKRis Fibularia, a stipendiary town in the same 
neighbourhood (Liv. Fr. xci.; Plin. L c, calls the 
peoples respectively Calagwitani Nassici and Cah- 
guritani Fibularenses), The latter place seems to 
be the Calagums mentioned by Caesar as forming 
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one community with Odca (B. C. i. 60: Calaguri- PolyHus (v. 68) speaks of it being burnt domi by 
tani qui eranfc cum Oscensibus contributi), and Antiociius. [E. B. J.] 

mast be looked for near Osca, in all probability at CALAMYDE, a city of Crete, of which the Coast- 
Loarre, NW. of Huesca; but several writers take describer {Geogr, Grace. Min. vol. ii. p. 496), who 
Loarre for Calagurris Nassica and Cala^iorra tot alone has recorded the name of the place, says that 
the other. (See Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 447.) it was to the W. of Lissus and 30 stadia from Criu- 

Whichever way the question of mrm be decided, Metopon. Mr. Pashley {Trav. vol. ii. p. 124) 
there still remains some doubt whether the city N. fixed the site on the summit of the ridge between the 
of the Ebro (Loarre), ought not to be regarded, on vallies KontohynegU and Kdntanos: on the W. and 
account of its close connection with Osca, as the one SW. sides of the city the walls may be traced for 
so renowned in the Sertorian War. A similar doubt 300 or 400 paces; on the E. they extend about 100 
affects the numerous coins which bear the name of paces; while on the S. tlie ridge narrows, and the 
Calagurris; but the best numismatists regard them wall, adapting itself to the natural features of the 
as belonging all to Calagurris ITassica. They are hill, has not a length of more than 20 paces. . This 
all of the reigns of Augustus and Tiberias, and the wall is composed of polygonal stones, wdiich have not 
various epigraphs give the city the surnames, some- been touched by the chisel. [E. B. J. j 

times of Nassica, sometimes of Julia, and testify CALARNA. [Aknae.] 
to its having been a municipium. (Florez, Med. do CALASARNA (K«Ad<rapva), a town in the in- 
Esp, vol. i. p. 255, vol. lii. p, 22 ; Mionnet, vol. i. terior of Lucania, mentioned only by Strabo (vi. p. 

!>. 34, Suppl. vol. i. p. 67 ; Sestini, Jfed /aj?.p. 119; 254), who affords no clue to its position. It has 
Eckhel, rol. i. pp, 39 — 41; Rasche, a. «;.) The been placed by Italian topographei*s in Bruttium 
vour it enjoyed imder Augustus is shown by the fact (Romanelli, vol. i. p. 215) ; but Strabo, who mentions 
that he had a body-guard of its people (Suet, it together with Grumentum and Vertinae (the 

49). latter of which is equally unknown), assigns them 

Calagurris (^CalahoT^a, in tins case, without all three to Lucania. [E. H- B.] 

doubt) is celebrated in literary history as the birth- CALATHA^NA, a town of Thessaly in tiie dis- 
place of the rhetorician Quinctilian, and, according trict Th^salioti;, of uncertain site. (Liv.xxxii. 13.) 
to some, of the first Christian poet, Prudentius, CALA'THIUS MONS. TMessenia.] 

whom others make a native of CAESARAuausTA. CALA'TIA (KaXaria: AJfA Calatinus), was the 

(Anson, de Prof. i. 7 ; Prudent. iv. 31, Pe- name of two cities on the confines of Samnium and 

ristepki. 117). [P. S.] Campania, which, from their proximity, have often 

CALAGURRIS, a place in Aquitania, on the road been confounded with one another. Indeed, it is not 
between Lugdunum Convenaram and Tolosa, accord- always possible to tell to which of the two some 
ing to the Antonine Itin. It is marked 26M. P. passages of ancient writers refer. 1, A city of 
from Lugdunum. D’Anville fixes it at Cazeres, Samnium, in the valley of the Vultumus, the site 
others at S. Martorris, both of them on the left of which is retained by the modern Caiazzo, a small 
bank of the Garonne, in the department of Haute-- town on a hill, about a mile N. of that river, and 
Garonne, The distance from Lugdunum (St, Ber- 10 miles EE. of Capua, This is certainly the town 1 

trand £?e Comminges) must be measured along the meant by Livy , when he speaks of Hannibal as de- 
Garorme, The places between Calagurris and To- scending from Samnium into Campania “ per Alli- 
losa, namely Aquae Siccae and Vernosole, seem to fauum Galatinumgm etGeXmma agrum” (xxii. 13), 
be identified by their names, and Calagurris ought and again in another passage (xxiii. 14) he describes 
not to be doubtful. Cazeres and S. Martorrk axot Marcellus as marching from Casilinum to Calatia, 
not far distant from one another, and mc^aie pave- and thence crossing the Vultumus, and proceeding 
ments and other remains are said to have been found by Saticula and Suessula to Nola. Here also the 
at one or both. [G, L.] Samnite Calatia, north of the Vultumus, must be 

CALAMA (rck KaXapa, Arrian, Ind 26), a small the one intended. At an earlier period we find it 
place on the coast of Gedrosia, which was visited by repeatedly noticed during the w’ars of the Romans 
Nearchus and his fleet. The modem name appears with the Samnites, and always in connection with 
to be Chumrnt In an old Portuguese map the places in or near the valley of the Vultumus. 
place is called Pib de la ATaZajraeto, which seems, as Thus, in b. c. 305, Calatia and Sora were taken 
Vincent has suggested, to be intermediate between by the latter (Llv. ix. 43); seven years before we 
the ancient form Kalama and the more modern are told that Atina and Calatia were taken by 
Ckurmut. (Vincent, Voyage of Nearchm, Ydi. i, the consul C. Junius Bubulcus (Id. ix. 28): and 
p. 239.) [V.] there can be little doubt that the Calatia, where 

CALAMAE (KaXdpai), a village of Messenia the Roman legions were encamped previous to the 
near Limnae, and at no great distance from the disaster of the Caudine Forks (Id. ix. 2), was also 
frontiers of Laconia, is represented by the modern the Samnite and not the Campanian city. [Cau- 
vilkige of Kalami, at the distance of three-quarters bium.] But after the Second Punic War we find 
of an hour NW. of Kalamdta: the latter is the site no notice in history, which appears to refer to ii, and 
of the ancient Pharae, and must not be confomided it probably declined, like most of the Samnite tow'ns, 
ivith Kalami. (Paus. iv. 31- § 3; Pol. v. 92; Leake, after the time of Sulla. Inscriptions, however, still 
Morea, vol. i. p. 362, Peloponneslaca, p. 183; Bo- preserved at Caiazzo, attest its existence as a con- 
^ laye, Recherches, p. 105; Ross, Reisen im Peh- siderable municipal town under the Roman Empire: 
ponnes, p. 2 ) and a portion of the ancient walls, of a very massive 

CALAMPNAE. Pliny (ii. 95, and Harduin’s style of construction, is still visible. (Romanelli, 

Note) mentions among floating islands some called vol. ii. p. 430 — 434; Maffei, Mm. Veron. p. 354; 

Cal aminae in Lydia. See Groskurd’s Note (TVam/. OrelL ibscr. 140.) In one of these inscriptions 
of Strabo f vol. ii. p. 624). j[G. L.] we find the name written “Mun, €:iiat:’’ and the 

CALAMUS (KdXapos), a town of Phoenicia, sjime form occurs on coins which have the legend 
mentioned by Pliny (v. 17) as following Xrieris, 
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2. A citv of Campania, situated on the Appian 
Way, between Capua and Benevcntiim. (Strab. y. 
p. 249, vi. ]). 203.) Strabo’s precise testimony on 
this point is confirmed by the Tab. Peut., which 
places it six miles from Capua, as well as by Appian 
<7. iii. 40), who speaks of Galatia and Casilinmn 
as two towns on the opposite sides of Capua. 
There is, therefore, no doubt of the existence of a 
Campanian town of the name, quite distinct from 
that JSl. of the Vulturnus, and this is confinned by 
the existence of ruins at a place still called le 
Galazze, about half way between Caserta and Mad- 
daloni. (Holsten. N'ot ad Cluver. p. 268f Pelle- 
grini, Discom* Campania^ vol. i. p. 372; Ro- 
nmrielli, vol. iii. p. 588.) 

The following historical notices evidently relate to 
this city. In b-C- 216, the Atellani aijd Calatini 
are mentioned as revolting to Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae (Liv. xxii. 61): but in B. c. 211, 
both cities were again reduced to submission, and 
severely punished by the Romans for their defection. 
Shortly afterwards the inhabitants of Atella were 
com pellet! to remove to Calatia, (Liv. xxvi. 16, 34, 
xxvii, 3.) The latter appears, again, to have taken 
an active part in the Social War, and was punished 
for this by Sulla, who incorporated it with the ter- 
ritory of Capua, as a dependency of that city. But 
it w’as restored to independence by Caesar, and a colony 
of veterans established there, W'ho after his death were 
among the first to e.spoiise the cause of Octavian. 
(Lib. Colon, p. 232; Appian, B. C iii, 40; Cic. udf 
Att, xvi. 8; Veil. Pat, ii. 61; Zumpt, de Cohn, 
pp. 252, 296.) Strabo speaks of it as a town still 
flourishing in his time, and its continued municipal 
existence is attested by inscriptions, as well as by 
Pliny (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Oruter. Inscr, p. 59. 6); but 
it must have subsequently fallen into decay, as not- 
withstanding its position on the Via Appia, the name 
is omitted by two out of the three Itineraries. It 
was probably, therefore, at this time a mere village : 
the period of its final extinction is unknown; but a 
church of S. Maria ad Calatmm is mentioned in 
ecclesiastical records as late as the 12th century. 
■(Pellegrini, I, c. p. 374.) [E. H. B.] 

CALATUM. [Galatum.] 

CALAUREIA (KaXaipeiai Eth. KaXavpeirTjs'), 
a small island in the Saronic gulf opposite Pogon, 
the harbour of Troezen. It possessed an ancienf 
temple of Poseidon, which was considered an invio- 
lable asylum; and this god is said to have received 
the island from Apollo in exchange for Delos. The 
temple was the place of meeting of an ancient Am- 
phictyony, consisting of the representatives of the 
seven cities of Hermione, Epidaurus, Aegina, Athens, 
Prasiae, Nauplia, and Orchomenus of Boeotia: the 
place of Nauplia was subsequently represented by 
Argos, and that of Prasiae Sparta. (Strab. viii. 
p. 374; Pans. ii. 33. § 2.) 

It was in this temple that Demosthenes took re- 
fuge when pursued by the emissaries of Antipater, 
and it was here that he put an end to his life by 
poison. The inhabitants of Calaiireia erected a 
statue to the great orator within the peribolus of the 
temple, and paid divine honours to him. (Strab. 
Paus. U. cc.; Plut. Bern. 29, seq.; Lucian, Encom. 
Bern, 28, seq.) 

Strabo says (viii. pp. 369, 373), that Calaureia 
W'as 30 stadia in circuit, and was separated from 
the continent by a strait of four stadia. Pausanias 
(I, c.) mentions a second island in the immediate; 
vicinity named Sphaeuia, afterwards Hiera, con- 
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taining a temple of Athena Apaturia, and separated 
from the mainland by a strait so narrow and shallow 
that there was a passage over it on foot. At present 
there is only one island; but as this island consists 
of two hilly peninsulas united by a narrow sandbank, 
we may conclude %vith Leake that this bank is of 
recent formation, and that the present island com- 
prehends what was formerly the two islands of Ca- 
laureia and Hiera. It is now called Poro, or the 
ford, because the narrow strait is fordable, as it was 
in ancient times. 

The remains of the temple of Poseidon were dis- 
covered by Dr. Chandler in 1765, near the centre of 
the island. He found here a small Doric temple, 
reduced to an inconsiderable heap of ruins; and even 
most of them have since been carried ofi' for building 
purposes. (Chandler, Travels, vol. ii. p. 261 ; Leake, 
Morea, vol. ii. p. 450, seq.; Boss, Wandermgen in 
vol. ii. p. 5, seq.) 

CALBIS. [Indus.] 

CALCATilA, a place in southern Gallia, on the 
road from Marseille to Fossae Marianae or Foz-hs- 
Martigim, 14 M. P. from Massilia, and 34 from 
Fossae Marianae. This road must have run from 
Marseille round the Etang de Berre, and the dis- 
tances lead us to place Calcaria at the ford of the 
Cadiere, 14 M. P. from Marseille. [G. L.] 
GALCA'RIA, in Britain, distant, in the second 
Itinerary, 9 miles fi-om Ebiiracum ( Yorh). The 
termination -caster, the presence of Roman remains, 
and the geological condition of the country, all point 
to the present town of Tadcaster, as the modem 
equivalent. So does the distance. Newton Kyme, 
a little higher up the river, has by some writers been 
preferred: the general opinion, however, favours 
Tadcaster. [R, G. L.] 

CALCUA, [Nalcua.] 

CALI or CAL EM (^Porto or Oporto'), a city on 
the S. boj*der of Gallaecia, in Spain, on the N. side 
of the Burins (Bottro) near its mouth; and on the 
high road from Olisipo to Bracara Augusta, 35 M. P. 
south of the latter place, (Sallust, ap. Serv. ad 
Virg. Am. viL 728, reading Gallaecia for Gallia; 
liin. Ant. p. 421 ; Florez, Esp. S. xxi. 5, xiv. 70.) 
It may possibly be tbe Caladunum ( Kdk &^ owov ) 

' of Ptolemy, the termination denoting its situation on 
a hill (ii. 6. § 39). Though thus barely mentioned 
by ancient w'riters, its position must early have 
made it a comsiderable port; so that it came to be 
called Portus Cafe, whence the name of Portugal 
has been derived. The modern city 0- Porto (i. e. 
the Port) stands a little E. of the site of Cale, which 
is believed to be occupied by the market town of 
Gaya. [P. S.] 

CALE- ACTE (Ka^^ Eth. KaAa/CTiTijy, 

KcthoaKriri^s, KaKoKTodos, KaXodicrios, Steph- B.: 
Ahte), a city on the W. coast of Crete, whose domain 
was probably bounded on the N. by the Phalasamian, 
and on the W. and S. by the Polyndienian territory. 
A district called Ahte, in the region of Mesoghia, has 
been identified with it. (Pasliley, Trav. vol. ii. p. 
57.) Tliis place has been by some commentators 
on the New Testament confounded with the Fair 
Havens (KaAol Aifilpss), to which St. Paul came in 
his voyage to Italy (Acfe, xxvii. 8), and which is 
situat^ on the S. of the island. (Hoeck, Kreta, vol. 
i. p. 440.) [E.B. J.] 

CALEDO'NIA (Eth. Caledonius), the northern 
part of Britannia. Tlie name is variously derived. 
In the present Welsh, celycld sss; a sheltered place, a 
retreat, a woody shelter (see Owen’s Diet.), the 
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plural form of which is celeddon. In the eame 
language called == thistle stalks. Name for name, 
the former of these words gives us the preferable 
etymology for Caledonia. Growth for growtJi, that 
of the thistle predominates over that of timber. As 
far as the opinion of the native critics goes, the former 
etymology is the more current. 

Whatever may be its meaning, the root Caled 
(or Ccdedo7i)\s British. It mayor may not have 
teen native as well, i, e. if we suppose (a doubtful 
point) that the Caledonii were notably different from 
the Britanni. Pliny (iv, 16. s. 30) is the first 
author in whose text it appears; but, as it appears 
ill Ptolemy (ii. 3) also, and as Ptolemy’s sources 
were in certain cases earlier than those of Pliny, or 
even Caesar, there is no reason for believing it to 
have been a name one whit newer than that of any 
other ancient nation. The Dicalidones of Ammianus 
Marcel linus (xxvii. 8) are most probably the same 
population under a designation augment^ by a de- 
rivational or inflexional prefix. 

Tile import of the term is not less doubtful than 
its etymology. With the later writers it is wide; 
and Caledonia IS ihc term expressive of one of the 
great primary divisions of the populations of the 
Britannic islanders ; coinciding, nearly, wdth the 
present kingdom of Scotland, as opposed to England' 
and Ireland. But, assuredly, this was not its ori- 
ginal power. Aristotle knows no distinction between 
southern and northern Britain. He merely knows 
the one between Albion (Great Britan) and lerne 
(Ireland). Mela differs from Aristotle only in 
writing Britannia instead of Albion. The Oreades 
and the Heinodae (Hebrides') knows; but be 
knows no Caledonia. 

Pliny, as aforesaid, is the first author who men- 
tions Caledonia; Tacitus (A^r. 11) the one who 
deals with it most fully. The authorities, however, 
are the same in both. The one wrote as the biogra- 
pher of Agricola; the other evidently bases his state- 
ments on the information supplied by that com- 
mander, — “ triginta prope jam annis notitiam ejus 
Romanis armis non ultra vicinitatenx silvae Cale- 
doniae propagantibus,” (Plin. Lo.) 

Solinus gives us the following mysterious passage. 
He speaks of the Caledoniczis angulnsj and con> 
tinues — **in quo recessu Ulyxem Caledoniae ap- i 
pulsum manifestat ara Graeeis litteris scripta 
votum ” (c. 22). To refer this to a mistaken or 
inaccurate application of the well-known passage of 
Tacitus, wherein he speaks of Ulysses having been 
carried as far as Germany, of his having founded 
Asciburffiziniy of his having an altar raised to his 
honour, and of the name of Laertes being inscribed 
thereon (Germ. 3), would be to cut the Gordian 
knot rather than to unloose it ; besides which, the ex- 
planation of the Caledonian Ulysses by means of the 
German would only be the illustration of ohscupmm 
per obscurins. Again, the traditions that connect 
the name of Ulysses with Lisbon (Ulyssae pons) 
must be borne in mind. Upon the whole, the state- 
ment of Solinus is inexplicable; though, possibly, 
when the history of Fiction has received more 
criticism than it has at present, some small light 
may be thrown upon it. It may then appear that 
Ulysses — and many other so-called Hellenic heroes 
like him — are only Greek in the way that Orlando 
or Rinaldo are Italian, i. e. referable to the countiy 
whose poems have most immortalised them. A 
Piioenician, Gallic, Iberic, or even a German Ulysses, 
whose exploits formed the kisis of a Greek poem, is, 
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in the mind of the present writer, no more im- 
probable than the fact of a Welsh Arthur celebrated 
in the perns of France and Italy, 

In continuing our notice of the earlier classical 
texts, Ptolemy will he taken before Tacitus. He 
presents more than one difficulty. When Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxvii. 8) spaks of the Piets being 
divided into two gentes, the 'Bd-calidoTm and Vec- 
turiones, it is difficult to believe that lie means by 
the former term any ppulation different from that 
of the simple Cakdonians. His whole text con- 
firms this view. Equally difficult is it to separate 
the Di-calidones from the Oceanus Bettcaledonius 
(*^Keavhs KCiKo^jxems Aov7)KaA7)56vios) of Ptolemy 
(ii. 3) ; however difficult it may be to determine 
whether the ocean gave the name to the ppulation or 
the ppulation to the ocean. Now, the Deuealedoniau 
ocean is on the south-western side of Scotland; at 
least, it is more west than east. The Chersonesus 
of the Novantae, and the estuary of the Clota (the 
mull of Galloway and the mouth of the Clyde) are 
among the first localities noticed in the Description 
of the Northern Side of the Britamiw Island 
Aibhn, above which lies the Ocean called Den- 
mlidonian. 

Now the Caledonii of Ptolemy are to a certain 
extent the same as the coastmen of the Deucali- 
donian Ocean, and, to a certain extent, they are 
different. Their area begins at the Lelairmmum 
Bay and reaches to the Varar Aestuary^ and, to the 
north of these, lies the Caledonian Foreat (Ka\T}- 
56pios Spophsy Ptol. 1. 0 .). Dealing with Loch Fyne 
and the Afwrray Firth as the e<j[uivalents to the 
Leh/mnonian Bay and the Varar Aestuary^ the 
Caledonii stretch across Scotland from Inverary to 
Inverness. Still, in the eyes of Ptolemy, these are 
only one out of the many of the North British 
populations. The Cantae, the Vacomagi, and others 
are conterminous with them, and, to all ap 
pearances, bear names of equal value. There is no 
such thing in Ptolemy as Caledmia and the divi- 
sions and sub-divisions of Caledonia — there is 
nothing generic^ so to say, in his phraseology. 

The Caledonia of Tacitus is brought as far south 
as the Grampians at least, pssibly as far south as 
the valleys of the Forth and Clyde. The Cale- 
donia, too, of Tacitus is more or less gmeric^ at least 
the Horesti seem to have been considered to be a 
pople of Caledonia just as Kent is a prt of 
England. 

Putting the above statements together, looking at 
the same time to certain other circumstances, such 
as the physical condition of the country and the 
nature of the Ptolemaic authorities, we may pro- 
bably come to the belief that, until the invasion of 
Agricola, Caledonia was a word of a comparatively 
restricted signification — that it denoted a woody 
district — that it extended from Loch Fyne to 
the Murray Firth — that the pople who inhabited 
it were called Caledonians by the Britons, and 
Di-caledonians (Black Caledonians?) by the Hiber- 
nians — that Ptolemy took his name for the ocmia 
from an Irisii, for the people and tlie forest from a 
British, source — that the western e.xtension of these 
propr Ptoleniiiic Caledonians came sufficiently near 
the western extremity of the rampart of Agricola to 
become kn own to that coininamier — and that it was 
extended by him to all the ppulations (east as well 
as west) north of that raniprt, so becoming more 
and more general 

Such seems to be the history of the word. As to 
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the original tract itseli, the question lies open to a 
refinement on one or two of the details. The SUm 
Caledonia of Ptolemy lies north of the Caledonii^ 
i. e. north of Loch Ness, &e. But tliis is a country 
in the heart of the gneiss, where forests can scarcely 
have existed, except so far as there is a tract of 
the old red sandstone immediately to the north of 
Inverness. The true forest can scarcely have lain 
north of a line drawn from the mouth of the Clyde 
to Stonehaven — this being the southern limit of 
the barren and treeless gneiss. Again — though 
this is a mere point of detail — Loch Linhe may be 
a better equivalent to the Sinus Lelamnonius than 
Loch Fyne. 

Caledonia, then, was in its general sense a 
political term, denoting the part of Albion north of 
Agricola’s boundary. Beyond this, the Ehmaa 
remains are next to none. fSee Wilson’s Prehistoric 
Ammls of Scotland^') 

How far does the following passage in Tacitus 
(^Agric, 11) suggest an ethnological signification as 
well ? — “ Kutilae Cnledoniain habitantium comae, 
magni artus Gerraanicam originem adseverant.” In 
the first place, the German origin is an inference — • 
the facts being the large limhs and the sandg hair. 
The interpretation of tiiis passage is to be collected 
from its context in the A gricola, and from the eth- 
nological principles that guided Tacitus, as col- 
lected from the Germania. The chief distinctive 
character of the German was his want of towns, and, 
at the same time, his settled habitations. The 
one separated him from the Gaul, the other from 
the Sarmatian. Where each occurred there was, 
quoad hoc, a German characteristic. Now there 
were fewer towns in North than in South Britain. 
This directed the attention: of the historian towards 
Germany. Then, there were the limbs and hair. * 
Wliat was this worth? The Britons were not 
small men; so that if there were a notable dif- 
ference in favour of the Caledonians, the latter must 
have been gigantic. Then* militaiy prowess, pro- 
bably, magnified their stature. Nor yet were the 
Britons dark. The Silurians, who were so, are 
treated as exceptional. Hence their stature and 
complexion hre mere questions of more or less. 
The combination of these facts should guard us 
against too hastily denying the Keltic origin of even 
tlie most Caledonian of the Caledonians. 

Whether they were Britons or Gaels, is noticed 
under Picti,' Scoti. Probably they were Britons. 

The previous view favours the derivation from Cale- 
don = forest, as opposed to Called — Thistle stalk. 

The forther the Romans went north the ruder 
they found the manners. Xiphilinus, speaking 
after Dion Cassius, thus describes the chief tribes;— 

“ Among the Britons,” (observe, this name is con- 
tinued beyond the w'all), “ the two greatest tribes 
are the Caledonii and Meatae; for even the names 
of the others may be said to be merged in these* 
The Meatae dwell close to the wall — the Cale- 
donians beyond them — having neither wails, nor 
cities, nor tilth, but living by pasturage, by tlie 
chase, and on certain berries ; for of tiieir fish they 
never taste. They live in tents, naked and bare- 
footed, having wives in common. Their state is demo- 
cratical. They fight from chariots : their arms consist 
of a shield and a short sj)ear with a brazen knob at 
the extremity; they use daggers also,” (Ixxvi. 12.) 

For the chief populations of Caledonia, in the 
wider sense of the term, and for the history of the 
couiitiy, see Beitankia. [R. G. L.] 
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CALE^LA (KoX^^At?), a place in Apulia, men- 
tioned only by Polybius (iii. 101), who tells us 
that Minucius encamped there, when Hannibal 
had established himself at Gerunium. He calls 
it &Kpa, by which he probably means a castellum,”' 
or sm^l fortified town, and tells us it was in the 
territory of Larinum ; but its exact position cannot 
be ascertained. It appears from his narrative to 
have been somewhat more than 16 stadia from 
Gerunium. [E. H. B.] 

CALENTES AQUAE. [Aquae Calidae.] 

GALENTUM (prob. Cazalla near Alaniz), a 
town of BKspania Baetica, famous for its manufac- 
ture of a sort of tiles light enough to swim on water 
(Plin. XXXV. 14. s. 49; Vitruv. ii. 3; comp. Strab. 
xiii. p. 615; Schneider, ad Eclog. Phys. p. 88; 
Caro, AnMg.^. 70), It is supposed to be the city 
of the Callenses Emanici, mentioned by Pliny (iii. 1. 
S.3). [P.S.] 

GALES (KdX7]s : Eth. KdKTi)v6s, Calenus ; Calvi)^ 
one of the most considerable cities of Campania, si- 
tuated in the northern part of that province, on the 
road from Teanum to Casilinum. (Strab. v. p. 237.) 
When it first appears in history it is called an Au- 
sonian city (Liv. viii. 16): and was not included in 
Campania in the earlier and more restricted sense of 
that term. [Campania.] Its antiquity is attested 
by Virgil, who associates the people of Cales with 
their neighbours the Aurunci and the Sidicini. {Am. 
vii. 728.) Silius Italicus ascribes its foundation to 
Calais the son of Boreas, (viii. 514.) In b.c. 332, 
the inhabitants of Cales are first mentioned as taking 
up arms against the Romans in conjunction with 
their neighbours the Sidicini, but with little success; 
they were easily defeated, and their city taken and 
occupied with a Roman" garrison. The conquest 
was, however, deemed worthy of a triumph, and 
the next year was further secured by the establish- 
ment of a colony of 2,500 citizens with Latin rights. 
(Liv. viii, 16; Veil. Pat. i. 14; Fast. Triumph.) 
From this time Cales became one of the strongholds 
cf the Roman power in this part of Italy, and though 
its territoij was repeatedly ravaged both by tiie 
Samnites, and at a later period by Hannibal, no at- 
tempt seems to have been made upon tlie city itself. 
(Liv. X. 2b, xxii. 13, 15, xxiii. 31, &c.) It, how- 
ever, suffered so severely from the ravages of the war 
that in B. c. 209 it was one of the twelve colonies 
which declared their inability to furnish any further 
supplies of men or money (Liv, xxvii. 9), and was 
in consequence punished at a later period by the 
imposition of heavier contributions. (Id. xxix. 15.) 
In the days of Cicero it was evidently a flourishing 
and populous town, and for some reason or other 
enjoyed the special favour and protection of the 
great orator. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii, 31, ad Fam. 
ix. 13, ad Att. vii. 14, &c.) He tenns it a.Muni- 
cipium, and it retain^ the same rank under the 
Roman Empire (Tac.Ann. vi. 1.5; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9): 
its continued prosperity is attested by Strabo, who 
calls it a considerable city, though inferior to 
Teanum (v. p.237; Ptol. iii. 1. § 68), as well as by 
inscriptions and existing remains : but no further 
mention of it occurs in history. It was the blrtli- 
place of M. Vinicius, the son-in-law of Gerrnaniciis, 
and patron of Velleius Paterculus. (Tac. 1. c.) 
Cales was situated on a branch of the Via Latina, 
which led from Teanum direct to Casilinum, and 
there joined the Appian Way; it was rather more 
than five miles distant from Teanum, and above seven 
from Casilinum. Its prosperity was owing, in great 
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measure, to tlie fertility of its territory, which, im- 
mediately adjoined the celebrated **Falemu#ager,” 
and was scarcely inferior to that favoured, district in 
the excellence of its wines, the praises of which are 
repeatedly sung by Horace. (Hor, Cam. L 20. 9, 
31.9, iv. 12.14; Juv. i. 69; Stoab. v. p. 243; 
Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8.) So fertile a district could not 
but be an object of desire, and we find that besides 1 
the original jgoman colony, great part of the ter- 
ritoiy of Gales was repeatedly portioned out to fresh 
settlers : first in the time of the Gracchi, afterwards 
under Augustus. (Lib. Colon, p. 232.) Gales was 
also noted for its manufactures of implements of 
husbandry, and of a particular kind of earthenware 
vessels, called from their origin Calenae. (Cato, R. R. 
135; Varr. ap, Nowium^ xv. p. 545.) 

After the fall of the ’Western Empire, Gales suf- 
fered severely ftom the ravages of successive in- 
vaders, and in the 9th century had almost ceased to 
exist: but was revived by the Normans. 

The modern city of Calm retains its episcopal 
rank, but is a very poor and decayed place. It, 
however, preserves many vestiges of its former pros- 
perity, the remains of an amphitheatre, a theatre, 
and various other fragments of ancient bnildings, of 
reticulated masonry, and consequently belonging to 
the best period of the Eoman Empire, as well as 
marble capitals and other fragments of sculpture. 
The course of the Via Latina, with its ancient pave- 
ment, may still be traced through the town. A spring 
of acidulous water, noticed by iPliny, as existing “ in 
agro Caleno” (ii. 106) is still found near Francolisij 
a village about four miles W. of Galvi. (JKomanelli, 
voL iii. p. 437; Hoare’s GfomcaZ Tov^, vol. i. 
pp. 246 — ^248; Craven’s Ahnmiy vol. i. p.27 — 30; 
Zona, Afemone deU^ Antichisdiim citih di Calvi^ 
4to., Napoli, 1820.) ** 

The coins of Gales are numerous, both in silver 
and copper; but from the circumstance of their all 
having Latin legends, it is evident they all belong to 
the Eoman colony. [E. H. B.] 
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GALES (KaATfs, KuAXtjs), a river of Bithynia, 
120 stadia east of Elaeus. (Arrian, p.l4; and Marc, 
p. 70.) This seems to be the river which Thucydides 
(iv. 75) calls Calex (KdATjl), at the mouth of which 
Lamachus lost his ships, which w^ere anchored there, 
owing to a sudden rise of the river. Thucydides 
places the Calex in the Heracleotis, which agrees 
very well with the position of the Gales. Lamachus 
and his troops were compelled to walk along the 
coast to Ghaicedon. Pliny (v. 32) mentions a river 
Alces in Bithynia, which it has been conjectured, 
may be a corruption of Calex. There was on the 
river Gales also an emporium or trading place called 
Gales. [Cl-E,] 

CALETI, or GALETES (KaAlroz, Strab.; k«- 
AeTrat, Ptol.) are reckoned by Caesar (H. G. ii. 4) 
among the Belgic nations, and consequently are 
north of the Seim (B, i. 1). In b. c. 57 it was 
estimated that they could m»ister 10,000 lighters. 
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They are enumerated under the name of Caletes in 
our present texts, among the Armoric or maritime 
states of Gallia which joined in the attempt to 
relieve Vercingetorix when he was besieged by Caesar 
in Alesia in b. c. 52. The reading “ Cadetes ” 
may safely be rejected, nor are there any good 
reasons for distinguishing the Belgic Caleti from 
the Armoric Caletes. The Caleti also joined the 
Bellovaci and otlier tribes (b. c. 51) in a fresh 
attempt to resist Caesar. (B. G, viii. 7.) Strabo 
(pp. 189, 194) places the Caleti on the north side 
of the Seine, at the mouth of the river, and he ob- 
senms that one of the usual lines of passage to 
Britain was from this countiy. Ptolemy’s position 
for the Caleti is the same, and he infonns us that 
JuHobona (^Lillehonne) was tlieir chief town. The 
position thus agrees with the Pays de Caws, the 
name Caux being a corruption of Caleti, conformable 
to a general principle in the French language. They 
were in the modern diocese of Rown, the other part 
of which was occupied by their neighbours the Velo- 
casses or Veliocasses, who are also mentioned by 
i Caesar (J5. G. ii. 4). In the geography of Pliny 
(iv. 17) the Caleti are included in the division of 
Gallia Lugdunensis. Harduin remarks that in this 
passage of Pliny all the MSS. have “ Galletos.” 
The Caleti are mentioned by Pliny among those 
peoples who cultivated flax largely. [G. L.] 
GALETEA, an ancient city of Etruria, which 
appears to have ceased to exist at a very eai'ly period, 
but had left its name to a tract of tenutory called 
after it the ^‘Caletranus ager.” (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8.) 
The situation of this may be inferred from Livy, 
who tells us that the Eoman colony of Saturnia 
(in the valley of the Albegna) was established “ in 
agro Caletmno,” but he does not allude to the city 
itself (xxxix. 65). [E.H. B.] 

CALINGAE, a considerable people of India intra 
Gangem, close to the sea (f. e, on the E. coast) with 
a capital Partiialis (Plin, vi. 17, 18. s. 21, 22). 
The promontory Calixgon, which we may assume 
to heve belonged to them, was 625 M. P. from the 
mouth of the Ganges, and upon it was the town of 
Baxdagula. (Plin. vi. 20. s. 23.) This promontory 
and city are usually identified with those of Calina- 
patmm, about half way between the rivers Makon 
middy and Godaveryj and the tenitory of the Ca- 
Hngae seems to correspond pretty nearly to the 
district of Circars, lying along the coast of Orissa 
between the two rivers just named. 

Their wide diffusion, and their close connection 
with the Gangaridae, are shown by the facts that 
Pliny calls them Calingae Gangarides (18. s. 
22), and mentions the Mobogalingae on a great 
island in the Ganges, and the Maccocalingae on 
the upper course of the river (17, 19. s. 21, 22). 
Ptolemy does not mention them; but their position 
seems to correspond to his district of Maesolia, in 
which he places the inland city of Calliga (KaA- 
Alya), which is supposed to correspond to tlie mo- 
dern Coolloo, above Kuttaclc, on the Maharmddy, 
and to the Parthalis of Pliny. (Ptol. vii. L § 93.) 

^ There are other traces of the name, along the K. 
coast, even to the S. extremity of the peninsula, 
where Ptolemy calls the promontory opposite to 
Ceylm KaWiyiKou (vii. 1. § 1 1 : Gory). [F. S.] 
CALINIPAXA (prob. Kanougi), a city of India 
intm Gangem, made known to the Greeks by the 
expedition of Seleucus Nicator. It stood on the 
Ganges considerably above its confiuenee with the 
Jomanes (Jumna'), 62 5 .M. P. ubore, according ta 
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the itineraries of the expedition, in which however 
the numbers were evidently confused, (Ph'n, vi. 17. 
S.2L) [p.a] 

CALLAICI. [GAI.LAECI.] 

CALL AS (KdAAas), a smaller river on the north 
coast of Euboea, flowing into the sea near Oreus. 
(Strab.* X. p. 445,) * 

CALLATE'BUS (KaXhdrviSos'). Xerxes, on Ms 
march from Colossae to Sardes, crossed the Maeander 
and came to Callatebus, a city of Lydia, where men 
make honey, that is sugar, out of the tamarisk and 
wheat (Herod, vii. 31). Stephanus KaWdrijias) 
merely copies Herodotus, and adds the Ethnic name 
KaAAar^j^ios, probably his own invention. The 
tamarisk grows in great abundance in the valley of the 
Cogamus near Ainek Ghiml (Hamilton, Researches, 
&c. vol. ii. p. 374), which is north of the Maeander 
and on the road to Sardes. It corresponds well 
enough to the probable position of GaUatebus, but 
there is no evidence to identify it. [G. L.] 

CALLA'TIS (KdAAarts, KaAariv, KoAAarfa, 
or KaAAaKTta), a large city of Thrace, on the coast 
of the Euxine. It was a colony of Miletus (Mela, ii. 
2), and its original name Acervetis. (Plin. iv. 18.) 
The author of the Etym. Mag, describes it as a co- 
lony of Heracleia, which may mean nothing else but 
that, at a later period, fresh colonists were sent out 
from Heracleia. (Scyl. Peripl, p. 29 ; Strab. vii. p. 
319; Scymn. Frag, 15; Biod. xix. 73, xx. 25; 
Anonym. Peripl. p. 12; Steph. B. s.v,', Procop. de 
Aedif. iv. 11 ; Ptol. iii. 10. § 8 ; Amm. Marc, xxvii. 
4.) The town appears to have been flourishing down 
to a late period, and is now generally identified with 
the town of Collat or Collati. [L. S.] 

CALLENSES. [Calentum]. 

CALLEVA, in Britain, distant 22 miles, accord- 
ing to the Itinerary, from Venta Belgarum, in the 
direction of the Thames. In the seventh Iter this 
town is specified as Calleva Atirebattm. In the 
twelfth it is simply Calleva, How far does this 
Justify us iu separating the two towns ? It simply 
indicates the likelihood of there having been another 
Calleva somewhere. It by no means proves that the 
Calleva of the twelfth It&r was such a second one. 
Hence, the identity or difference is to be determined 
by the special evidence of the case. Now, a similar 
inconsistency — as is remarked by Hensley — occurs 
in the notice of Isurinm. In one Iter it is Imrium 
Brigantum, in another, simply Ismrium, Hence, 
the assumption of a second Calleva, mentioned by 
any extant author, is unnecessary- Of the one in 
question, Silchester is the generally recognised mo- 
dern equivalent, [K. G. L.] 

CALLIARXJS (KaAAiapos : Eth. KaWiape^s'), a 
town in eastern Locris mentioned by Homer, was un- 
inhabited in Strabo’s time, but its name was still 
attached to a tract of ground on account of the ferti- 
lity of the latter, (Horn. II ii. 531 ; Strab. ix. p. 
426; Steph. B. s, v.; Leake, No7^them Greece, vol, 
ii. p. 180.) 

CALLTCHORUS, a river of Bithynia mentioned 
bv Pliny (vi. 1) and also by Scylax (Peripl. p. 
34). [G. L.] 

CALLI'CULA MONS, a range of mountains in 
the northern part of Campania. The name is found 
only in Livy (xxii. 15, 16), from whom we gather 
that it was the ridge which separates the great 
plain on the N. of the Vultumus, known as the! 
Ealemus Ager, from the upper valley of that river, 
about Galatia and Allifae, which belonged to Sam- 
nium. This ridge is, in fact, the same of which the 
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continuation S. of Hie Vultumus was known as the 
Mons| Tifata. Hannibal crossed it without opposi- 
tion on his march from Samnium into Campania 
(b,c.217), when he laid waste theFalemian Plain; 
but on his return Fabius occupied the passes of 
Mt, Callicula, as well as Gasilinum, wMch com- 
manded the passage of the Vultumus, hoping thus 
to cut off Ms retreat. Hannibal, however, deceived 
Mm by a stratagem, and effected the passage of the 
mountain without difficulty (Ib. 16 — 18). Poly- 
bius, who relates the same operations (iii. 9 1 — 94), 
designates this mountain range by the name of 
’Epxiicevbv, for which it has been proposed to read 
Tpeiiavhy, from Trebia or Trebula, a small town in 
this neighbourhood; but the position of Trebula is 
not well ascertained, and the “ Trebianus Ager,” 
mentioned by Livy in another passage (xxiii. 14), is 
placed by Mm S. of the Vultumus. The name 
given by Polybius is, however, in all probability, 
corrupt. [E. H. B.] 

CALLPDROMIJS. [Oeta.] 

CALLFENA .(KoAAtei^a, An*ian. Peripl. Mar. 
Erythr., Ka?J<.tayd, Cosmas Indicopl. ii. p. 337: 
Kallianme, on the mainland, opposite Bombay'), a 
considerable seaport and capital of a principality on 
the W. coast of India. [P. S.l 

GALLIENSES. [Gallium.] 

CAXLIFAE, a town of Samnium, mentioned only 
by Livy (viii. 25) who relates that the consuls 
G. Petelius and L. Papirius in b. c. 323, took three 
towns of the Samnites, Callifae, Rufrium and Allifae. 
Cluver supposes Callifae to be represented by the 
modem Carife, in the country of the Hiipini, be- 
tween Frigento and Trevico : but this position seems 
much too distant : and it is more probable that all 
the three towns vrere situated in the same neigh- 
bourhood. A local antiquarian has given strong 
reasons for placing Callifae on the site of Calvisi, a 
village about five miles E. of Allife, at the foot of 
the Matese, where there exist some remains 

of an ancient town. (Tratta, AnticMta Allifane, 4to., 
Napoli, 1776; Bomanelli, vol. ii. p. 458; Abeken, 
Mittel Italim, p. 98.) [E. H. B.] 

CALLIGA [Galingae]. 

CALLI'GERIS (KaXKiyepls'), an inland city of 
India intm Gangem, on the W. side of the peninsula, 
between the rivers Benda and Pseudostomus. (Ptol. 
vii. 1. § 83.) Some identify it with Calliena. 
(Mannert, vol.v. pt.i. p. 146.) fP. S.] 

CALLIGICUM PROM [Cory.] 
CALLINreUS, CALLINPCHM. [Nicepho* 
muM.] 

CALLINU'SA(KaAAiwi><ra=;KaA^j NtJjtos?), a 
promontory to the l^TW. of Cyprus, wMch Ptolemy 
(v. 14. § 4) places to tlie W. of Soli. D’Anville 
(^Mem. Js VAcad. des Inscr. vol. xxxii. p. 537), 
from one Venetian map, gives it the name of Eleni, 
and from another Venetian map. Capo de Alessan- 
dreta. ■ (Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 74; Mariti, Viaggi, 
voli. 199.) [E.B.J.] 

CALLrOPE (KahAiSiTT}, Pol x. 31 ; Appian, Syr, 
57; Steph. B.; Plin. vi. 17. s. 29), a. town founded • 
by Selencus in Parthia. The situation is unknown; 
but it is mentioned by Appian as one of many towns 
built by Seleucus, and named by him after other 
Greek towns. [V.] 

CALLFPOLIS (KaWlTToKts), 1, (GaUipoU), a 
maritime city of Calabria, situated on the Tarentine 
Gulf, about 30 miles from the lapygian promontory, 
and between 50 and 60 from Tarentum. (Pliny 
gives the former distance at 32 M. P., and the latter 
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at 75.) Its name snfSciently attests ite ^reek 
origia, which is further confirmed by Mela (ii, 4), 
who calls it ‘‘Urhs Graia, Calliplis;” and we leaim 
from Dionysius (Fr. Mai. xvii. 4) that it founded 
by a Lacedaemonian named Leucippus, with the 
consent and assistance of the Tarentin^, who had 
themselves previously had a small settlement there. 
Pliny tells us that it was called in his time Anxa 
C'Callipolis quae nunc est Anxa ” iii. 11. s. 16), 
but it would seem to have never lost its Greek appel- 
lation, which it retains almost unaltered at the 
present day. The ancient city doubtiei^ occupied 
the same site with the modern Gallipoli^ on a rocky 
peninsula projecting boldly into the sea, and con- 
nected with the mainland only by a bridge or cause- 
way. It is remarkable that we find in ancient times 
no allusion to the excellence of its port, to which it 
owes its present prosperity; it is now one of the 
most considerable trading towns in this part of Italy, 
and contains above 12,000 inhabitants. (Galateo, 
I>e Situ Japygiae^ p. 39 ; Ptoraanelli, vol. ii. pp. 44 
—47 ; Swinburne, Travels^ vol. i. p. 368 ; Gius- 
tiniani, Diz, Geogr. s . «?.). 

2. A city on the E. coast of Sicily, which was of 
Greek origin, and a colony from the neighbouring city 
of Naxos. (Scymn. Ch. 286 ; Strab. vL p.272.) It 
appears to have ceased to exist at an early period, as 
the only notice of it found in history is in Herodotns 
(vii. 154), who mentions it as having been besieged 
and reduced to subjection by Hippoemtes, tyrant 
of Gela. It is probable that it was destroyed, or 
its inhabitants removed, either by that ruler, or 
his successor Gelon, according to a policy familiar 
to the Sicilian despots, as, from the absence of all 
mention of the name by Thucydides during the 
operations of the Athenians on the E. coast of Mofly, 
it seems certain that it was then no longer in exist- 
ence. Nor is the name afterwards found, in Bio., 
dorus; and it is only mentioned by Strabo as one of 
the cities of Sicily that had disappeared before Ms 
time. (Strab. vi. p. 272 ; Steph. B. s. v.) Silins, 
Italicus, indeed, speaks of it as if it still existed during 
the Second Punic War (xiv, 249) ; but his accuracy 
on this point may well be questioned. It was pro- 
bably situated on the coast between Naxos and 
Messana. [E- H, B.] 

GALLTPOLIS (KaXKhoXts: Gallipoli)^ a town 
in the Thracian Chersonesus, opposite to Lampsacus. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 589 ; Steph. B. $. Ptol.iii. 12. § 4; 
Procop. de Aed^ iv. 9 ; Liv. xxxi. 16 ; Plih. iv. 
18.) * [JL-S.] 

CALLIPOLIS. [Gallium.] 

CALLFKRHOE (K.aXktp^6ri), warm springs on 
the eastern side of the Jordan, and not far from the 
Dead Sea, to which Herod the Great resorted during 
his last illness, by the advice of his physicians. The 
stream flows into the Dead Sea. (Joseph. Ant xvii, 
6. § 5.) Pliny (v- 16) also describes it as “ calidns 
fons rnedicae salubritatis.” (Reland, PalAe^, pp. 302, 
303, 678, 679.) The place was visited by Captains 
Irby and Mangles in 1818, and is thus described by 
those intelligent travellers: “ Looking down into the 
valley of Callirrhoe, it presents some grand and ro- 
mantic features. The rocks vary between red, grey, 
and black, and have a bold and imposing appearance. 
The whole bottom is filled, and in a manner choked, 
with a crowded tliicket of canes and aspens of dif- 
ferent species, intermixed with the palm, which is also 
seen rising in tufts in the recesses of the mountain’s 
side, and in every place whence the springs i^ue. In 
one place a considerable stream of hot water is seen 
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precipitating itself from a high and peipeiidicular shelf 
of rock, which is strongly tinted with the brilliant 
yellow of sulphur deposited upon it. On reaching 
the bottom, we found ourselves at what may be 
termed a hot river, so copious and rapid is it, and its 
heat so little abated; this continues as it passes 
downwards, by its receiving constant supplies of 

water of the same temperature We passed four 

abundant springs, all within the distance of lialf-a- 
mile, discharging themselv^ into the stream at right 
angles with its course. We judged the distance from 
the Dead Sea by the ravine to be about one hour and 
a half. Maclean says that tliere was a cognominal 
city at Callirrhoe; in which we think, from the very 
nature of the place, he must be wrong, since there is 
not space or footing for a town in the valley, so far 
as we saw it. That Herod must have had some 
lodging when he visited these springs, is tnie, and 
there are sufficient remains to prove that some sort 
of buildings have been erected. The whole surface 
of the shelf, where the springs are, is strewed over 
with tiles and broken pttery ; and, what is most 
surprising, within very few minutes, without any 
particular search, four ancient copper medals were 
found; all were too much defaced to be distinguish- 
able, but they appeared to be Roman.” (Trawls^ pp. 
467 — 469.) Its course to the Dead Sea was ex- 
plored in 1848 by the American expedition, and de- 
scribed by Lieut. Lynch. “ The stream, 12 feet wide 
and 10 inches deep, rushes in a southerly direction, 
with great velocity into the sea. Temperature of 
the ail* 70°, of the sea 78°, of the stream 94°, one 
mile up the chasm 95°. It was a little sulphureous 
to the taste.” It issues from a chasm 122 feet wide 
(the perpendicular sides of which vary from 80 to 
150 feet in height), and runs tlnough a small delta 
about 2 furlongs to the sea. (JjyriSA! ^ Expeditions 
p.371.) [O.W.] 

CALLIRRHOE FONS. [Athenab, p. 292.] 
CALLISTEA'TIA (KaWicrTparia), a town in 
Asia, on the coast of the Enxine, 20 stadia east of 
Cape Carambis (Marcian. Peripl. p. 73): it was also 
called Marsilla, according to the anonymous author 
of the Periplus. As Carambis is well known, Callis- 
tratia may also be determined. [Gr. L-] 

CALLITHE'EA, a town of Thessaly, in the dis- 
trict Thessaliotis, of uncertain site. (Liv. xxxii. 13.) 

CAXLIUM or CALLI'POLIS (KaAAmv, Pans. 
X. 22. § 6 ; KaAAflroAw, Pol. ap. StepL B, s, v, 
K6pa^; Liv. xxx. 31 : Bth. KaTO^ievs), the chief towm 
of the Callienses (ol KaAXi^y, Thuc. iil 96), was 
situated on the eastern confines of Aetolia, on one 
of the heights of Mt. Oeta, and on the road from tlm 
valley of the Sjjercheus to Aetolia. It was by this 
road that the Gauls marched into Aetolia in n.c. 279, 
when they surprised and destroyed Gallium, and com- 
mitted the most horrible atrocities on the inhabitants. 
(Pans. X. 22.) Gallium also lay on the road from Pyra 
(the summit of Oeta, where Hercules was supposed to 
have burnt himself) to Naupactus, and it was divided 
by Mt. Corax from loiver Aetolia. (Liv. xxx. 3L) 
CALC, a station in the north of Galiia, wliicli is 
placed in the Antonine Itin. on tlie road betw’oen 
Vetera (Xaw^ew) and Gelduba (^Geldub, as D’Anvillc 
calls it, Gelb or Gellep). The distances fix the 
place tolerably well, and the passage over the stream 
called the Kemelbach, the same apparently that 
D’Anville names the Kdnet K&nnelt, or Kendel^ 
seems to represent Calo. [G. L.] 

CALOR (KdXofp). 1. A river of Samnium, one 
of the most considerable of the tributanes of the 
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Vultumiis, still called the Cahre. It rises in the 
country of the Hirpini, in the same lofty group of 
mountains in which the Aufidus and the Silarus 
have their sources : from thence it flows first N. and 
then W., passes under the walls of Beneventum, and 
joins the Vultumus a few miles SW. of Telesia. In 
this course it receives two tributary streams : the 
Sabatus or SMato, which joins it under the walls 
of Beneventum, and the Tamarus or Tamaro, about 
5 miles higher up its course. It was on the banks 
of this river, about three miles from Beneventum, 
that tlie Carthaginian general Hanno was defeated 
hy T. Sempronius Gracchus in b. c. 214; and some 
authors, also, represented it as the scene of the de- 
feat and death of Gracchus himself two years later : 
which, however, according to Livy, really occurred 
at a place called Campi Veteres in Lucania. (Liv. 
xxiv. 14, XXV. 17; Appian. Annib, 36.) 

2. A river of Lucania, flowing into the Silaims. 
Its name is known only from the Itin. Ant. (p. 110) 
which marks a station “ Ad Calorem,” on the road 
leading from Salemum into Lucania : the distances 
given are confused, hut there is no doubt that the 
river meant is the one still called the Ccdore, which 
flows from the S. nearly parallel with the Tanagrus 
or Tanagro, and joins fhe Silarus (Sele) about 5 
miles from its mouth. [E. H. B.] 

CALOS (KaA,bs TtorafiSs)^ a river of Pontus, the 
position of which may be placed approximately from 
the fact of its being 120 stadia west of the river 
Ehizius, which is Rkah in the Pashalick of Trehi- 
tiond. There was at its mouth a trading port called 
Gale Parembole. (Arrian, p. 7.) [G. L.] 

CALPE (KdAwT/ : KdAwiy, Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 
■V. 1 ; Gihraltar), the ancient name of the precipitous ; 
rock, at the S. extremity of the Spanish coast, and j 
at the E. end of the Fretum Gaditanum (StraUs of 
Gibrcdtar)^ which formed the northern of the two 
hills called by the ancients the Pillars of Hercules; 
the southern pillar, on the African coast, being 
Abyla. [Abyla, Herculis Columnae]. Calpe 
is descril)ed by Strabo (iii. p. 139) as a mountain at 
the point where the Inner Sea joins the Outer, on 
the right hand of those sailing outwards, belonging 
to the Iberians called Bastetani or Bastuli, not 
large in circuit, bnt lofty and precipitous, so that 
from a distance it appears like an island (an appear- 
ance due also to the flatness of the isthmus which ■ 
unites it to the mainland). He places it at dis- 
tances of 750 or 800 stadia from Gadeira {Cadiz^ 
on the W., and from Malaca (Alalaga) on the E,, 
and 2200 stadia from Carthago Nova (iii. pp, 156, 
168, comp, i, p. 51, H. p. 108, iii. pp. 148, 170; 
Philostr. 1. c.; Marcian. Heracl. p, 37; Ptol. ii. 4. § ; 
6). Mela (i. 5. § 3, il. 6. § 8) adds that it was 
hollowed out into a great concavity on the W, side, 
so as to be almost pierced through; but whether 
this description refers to the general form of the 
rock, or to the numerous caves which exist in it, is 
not clear from Mela’s words. Pliny mentions it as 
the outmost mountain of Spain, and the W. head- 
land of that great gulf of the Mediterranean, of 
which the S. point of Italy forms the E. headland 
(in. 1. 8. 1, 3). 

The name has been a fertile subject of conjecture. 
According to the practice of finding a significant 
Greek word in tlie most foreign names, some derived 
it from kAKth), an wm, to which the fonn of the 
rock w'as fancied to bear some resemblance (Scliol. 
€td Jm. Sat. xiv, 279 ; Avion. Or. Mar. 348, 349). 
More worthy of notice, though evidently confused, 
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are the statements of Eustathius {ad Dion. Perieg. 
64) and Avienus {1. c. 344 — 347). The former 
says that, of the two pillars of Hercules, that in 
Europe was called Calj}e in the barbarian tongue, 
but Alybe QAkisiri) by the Greeks; and that in 
Libya Abonna by the barbarians (comp. Philostr. 
1. c.) and Cynegetice {KvvrjyeriKi}') in Greek, or, as 
he says lower down Abyle ox Abylyx {*A€vK7}y ^ 
^A€ukvm'). Avienus, confining the name Aiila to 
the rock on the African shore, interprets the word 
to mean in Punic, a lofty mountain. Probably the 
words AUla^ Ahyla, Alyba, Calpe, were originally 
identical; the chief difierence of form being in the 
presence or absence of the guttural ; and it seems 
most likely that the root is Phoenician, though some 
would make it Iberian, and connect it with the well- 
known Celtic root Alp. (Salmas, ad Solm. p. 203 ; 
Tzsch. ad 6. § 8; Wemsdorf, ad Avien. 

l e.). Whatever may be the origin of the name of 
Calpe, it is probably the same word which we find 
used in reference to the S. of Spain in the various 
fonns, Catp-e, Cari-eh, Tari-essns, as will appeiir 
under Garteia, where also will be found a discus- 
sion of Strabo’s important statement respecting a 
city of the name of Calpe. 

The rock is too proudly familiar to English readers 
to need much description. It is composed of grey 
limestone and marble; its length from N. to S. is 
about 3 miles ; its circumference about 7 ; and its 
highest point about 1500 feet above the sea. It 
divides the Mediterranean from the Day of Gibral- 
tar m* Algesiras, which opens up from the Straits, 
haring 5 miles for its greatest width, and 8 for its 
greatest depth. At the head of this bay was the 
ancient city of Gaioteia. 

The modem name is a corruption of Jebel-ToHh, 
i. e. the hill of Tofrih, a name derived from the 
Moorish conqueror who landed here, April 30, 711. 
(Ford, JSandbooh of Spain, p. 107; Csixiex,Joui'my 
from Gibraltar to Malaga; Col. James, Hht. of 
I the Hermhan Straits.') [P, S.] 

CALPE (KakrTT)), a river of Bithynia, the Ghal- 
pas of Strabo (p. 543). It lies between the Psilis, 
from which it is 210 stadia distant, and the Sanga- 
rius. There was also a port called the port of Calpe. 
Xenophon (Anab. vi. 4), who passed through the 
plac« on his retreat with the Ten Thousand, describes 
it as about half way between Byzantium and Hera- 
cleia: it is a promontory, and the part which pro- 
jects into the sea is an aWpt precipice. The neck 
which connects the promontory with the mainland 
is only 400 feet wide. The port is under the rock 
to the west, and has a beach; and close to the sea 
there is a source of fresh water. The place is mi- 
nutely described by Xenophon, and is easily identified 
on the maps, in some of which the port is marked 
Kirpe Liman. Apollonius (Ar^. ii. 661) calls the 
river Calpe “ deep flowing ” [G. L,] 

CALPIA. [Caeteia.] 

CALXJCO'NES (KaAod/cojyes), a tribe of the Le- 
pontii in Bhaetia, tliename of which is still presenred 
in that of the valley of Kalanca. (Piin. iii. 24; 
Ptol. ii. 12. § 3.) [L. S.] 

GALVUS, a hill near Bilbilis, in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, mentioned by Martial (i. 49). [P. S.] 
OALYCADNUS (KaAvftaSvoy), one of the largest 
rivers of Cilicia. (8trab. p, 670.) It rises in the 
range of Taurus, and after a general eastern course 
between the range of Taurus and the high land 
which borders this part of the coast of Cilicia, it 
passes SeJefkieli, the remains of Seleuceia, and entere 
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the Mediterranean north-east of the promontory of 
Sarpedon. “ The most fertile and the only extensive 
level in (Cilicia) Tracheiotis is the valley of the 
Calycadnus, a district which was sometimes called 
Citis ” (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 116.) The Caly- 
cadnns is abont 180 feet wide, opposite to Seleuceia, 
where there is a bridge of six arches. The river is 
now called the Glimh-Su. It enters the sea throagh 
a low sandy beach. In the treaty between Antiochns 
and the Romans (Polyb, xxii. 26) the Syrian king 
was not to navigate west of the promontory Caly- 
cadnum, except in certain cases. Livy (xxxviii. 38) 
mentions the same terms, but he speaks both of 
Calycadnmn and the Sarpedon (promontoria); and 
Appian (S'yn 39) also mentions the two promon- 
tories Calycadnnm and Sarpdonmm, and in the 
same order, Now if the Sarpedon of Strabo were the 
lofty promontory of Cajfie Cai'ali&ce, as Beaufort 
supposed (Karamania^ p. 235), the Calycadnum, 
which we may fairly infer to be near Sarpedon, and 
near the river, might he the long sandy point of : 
Lissan el Kalipeh, which is between Cape Cavalieve, 
and the mouth of the river Calycadnus, Beaufort 
supposes this long sandy point to he the Zephyrium 
of Strabo. It is correctly described in the Stadiasmns 
as a sandy narrow spit, 80 stadia from the Oaly- 
cadnus,” which is about the true distance; but in the 
Stadiasmns it is called Sarpedonia. According to 
the Stadiasmns then the cape called Calycadnum 
must be, as Leake supposes, the projection of the 
sandy coast at the mouth of the Calycadnus. This 
identification of Sarpedon with LUsan d Kahpeh, 
and the position of Zephyrium at the mouth of the 
Calycadnus, agree very well with Strabo’s woi^s ; and 
the Zephyrium of Strabo and Calycadnum of Livy 
and Polybius and Appian, may be the same. Ptolemy 
going from west to east mentions Sarpedon, the river 
Calycadnus and Zephyrium; hut his ^phyrium may 
still be at the mouth of the Calycadnus. [G, L.] 
OALYDNAE INSULAE (KdAvSmi 
1. A group of islands off the coast of Caria, men- 
tioned by Homer (Jl. ii. 677), of which the prin- 
cipal one was Calymna. For details, see Ca- 
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2. Two small islands off the coast of Troas, said 
to be situated between Tenedos and the promontoiy 
Lectum. (Strab. xiii. p. 604 ; Quint, Smym, xii. 
,453 ; Eustath. ad Mom. II. ii. 677; Tzetz. 
copJir. 25.) But no islands are found in this posi- 
tion ; and it is not impossible that they may owe | 
their name to the passage in Homer mentioned * 
above, though the Calydnae of Homer axe in an 
entirely different position. 

CA'LYDON (KaXvh(&u : Etli. KaXvMvios^ Caly- 
doniu j : Kurt-aga), the most celebrated city of Aetolia, 
in the heroic age, was founded by Aetolus in the land 
of the C aretes, and was called Calydon, after the I 
name of his son. Calydon and the neighbouring 
town of Pleuron are said by Strabo to have been once 
the ornament (Trpdcrxw^) of Greece, but to have 
sunk in his time into insignificance. Calydon w'as 
situated in a fertile plain near the Evenus, and at 
the distance of 75 (Roman) miles from the sea, ac- 
cording to Pliny. It is frequently mentioned by 
Homer, who gives it the epithet of verfy^ecrcra and 
alireipi}, from which we might conclude that the 
city was situated on a rocky height ; hut Strabo 
says that these epithets were to be applied to the, 
district and not to the city itself. Homer also cele- 
brates the fertility of -the plain of the “ lovdy ” 
(^ipcipvr}) Calydon. (Apollod. i. 7, § 7 ; Plin. iv. 3; 
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Horn. n. ll 640, ix. 577 j xiii. 217, xiv. 116; Strab. 
pp. 450, seq., 460.) In the earliest times the inha- 
bitants of Calydon appear to have been engaged in 
incessant hostilities with the Curetes, who continued 
to reside in their ancient capital Pleuron, and who 
endeavoured to expel the invaders from their countiy. 
A vivid account of one of the battles between the 
Curetes and Calydonians is given in an ej)isode of 
the Iliad (ix. 529, seq.). The heroes of Calydon 
are among the most celebrated of the heroic age. 
It was the residence of Oeneus, father of Tydens and 
Meleager, and grandfather of Diomedes. In the 
time of Oeneus Artemis sent a monstrous boar to lay 
waste the fields of Calydon, which was hunted by 
Meleager and numerous other heroes. (See Diet, of 
Myth. Evt. Meleager.') The Calydonians took part 
in the Trojan war under their king Tlioas, the son 
(not the grandson) of Oeneus. (Horn. II. ii. 638.) 

Calydon is not often mentioned in the historical 
period. In b. c. 391 we find it in the possession of 
the Achaeans, but w’e are not told how it came into 
their hands; we know, however, that Naupactus was 
given to the Achaeans at the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and it was probably the Achaeans settled 
at Naupactus who gained possession of the town. 
In the above-mentioned year the Achaeans at Caly- 
don were so hard pressed by the Acamanians that 
they applied to the Lacedaemonians for help; and 
Agesilaus in consequence was sent with an amy 
into Aetolia. Calydon remained in the hands of the 
Achaeans till the overthrow of the Spartan supre- 
macy by the battle of Leuctra (b. c. 371), when 
Epaminondas restored the town to tlie Aetolians. 
In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey (b. c. 
48) it still appears as a considerable place; but a 
few years afterwards its inhabitants were removed 
by Augustus to Nicopolis, which he founded to 
commemorate his victoiy at Actium (b. c. 31). It 
continues however to be mentioned by the later 
geographers. (Xen. Hell. iv. 6. § 1; Pans. iii. 10. 
§ 2 ; Diod. xv. 75 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 35 ; Mel. ii. 3. 
1 10; Plin. iv. 3; Ptol. iii. 15. § 14.) Calydon was 
the head-quarters of the worship of Artemis La- 
phria, and when the inhabitants of the town were 
removed to Nicopolis, Augustus gave to Patrae in 
Achaia the statue of this goddess which had be- 
loDged to Calydon. (Paus. iv.31. § 7, vH, 18. §8.) 
There was also a statue of Dionysus at Patrae 
which had been removed from Calydon. (Paus- 
vii. 21.) Near Calydon there was a temple of 
Apollo Laphrius (Stoab. p. 459, with Kramer’s 
note) ; and in the neighbourhood of the city there 
was also a lake celebrated for its fish, [See p. 
64, a.] 

In the Roman poets we find Calyddnis, a woman 
of Calydon, i. e. Deianira, daughter of Oeneus, king 
of Calydon (Ov. 3/e#, ix. 112); Calydonms heros^ 
i. e. Meleager (JUd. viii. 324) ; Calydonvus amnis^ 
i. e, the Achelous, separating Acamaiiia and Aetolia, 
because Calydon was the chief to'wm of Aetolia 
(Ibid. viii. 727, ix. 2) ; Calydonia regna,, i. e. Apulia, 

J because Diomedes, the son of Tydeus, and grandson 
of Oeneus, king of Calydon, afterwards obtained 
Apulia as his kingdom. (Ibid. xiv. 512.) 

There has been some dispute respecting the site 
of Calydon. The Peutingerian Table places it east 
of the Evenus, and 9 miles from this river; but this 
is clearly a mistake. It is evident from Strabo’s 
account (p. 450, seq.), and from all the legends 
relating to Calydon, that both this city and Pleuron 
lay on the western side of the Evenus, between this 
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^ver and the Achelons * Leake supposes the i*uins 
which he discovered at Kwri-agd^ a little to the E. 
of the Evenus, to be those of Calydon. They are 
distant a ride of 1 hour and 35 minutes from Mt- 
solmgh% and are situated on one of the last slopes 
of Mt. Aracynthus at the entrance of the vale of 
the EvenuSj where that river issues from the in- 
terior valleys into the maritime plain. They do not i 
stand on any commanding height, as the Homeric 
epithets above mentioned would lead us to suppose, 
and it is perhaps for this reason that Strabo sup- 
poses these epithets to apply to the surrounding 
country. The remains of the walls are traceable 
in their whole circuit of near two miles and a half; | 
and outside the walls Leake discovered some ruins, ! 
•which may have been the peribolus of the temple of 
Artemis Laphria. (Leake, Northervi Greece^ voL hi. 
p. 533, seq.) 

CA'^LYDOK or CA'LIDOISF, a place in Gallia, 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvii. 1). 
B’Anville was not able to assign its position. Hadrian 
Valesius, who changed the reading of the MSS. to 
Cabilona, takes the place to ht Chdlon-$nr-Sa6m ; 
but there is no MS. authority for this alteration. 
The nan-ative of Ammianus does nob help us in de- 
termining the position. Walckenaer (Geog, vol. i. 
p. 516), relying on the resemblance of name which 
he finds in the forest of CaMnoven, ixi the French 
department of the Mosdle, in the arrondissement of 
Thionville, places Galydon near the forest, and at 
Thimville^ or, as he adds, rather at 3000 feet distant 
from Thionville, at Yejite, on the right hank of the 
Mosel, where many medals have been found; but he 
does not say what kind of medals. [G. L,] 

CALYMNA (Kd\vfxm, Ka\t5/xm: ML Ka- 
KiffjLviosz K(dimno\ an island off the coast of Caria 
between Leros and Cos. It appears to have been 
the principal island of the group which Homer calls 
Calydnae (vfitroi JX iL 677) : the other 

islands were probably Leros, Telendos, Hypseremos 
(Hypsereisma) and Plate. (Comp. Strab. x. p. 489.) 
Calymna is the correct orthogi'uphy, since we find it 
thus written on coins and inscriptions. (Bockh, 
Imcr, No. 2671.) This form also occurs in Scylax, 
Strabo, Ovid, Saidas, and the Etymologicum Mag- 
num ; but out of respect for Homer, whose authoi'ity 
was deemed paramount, most of the ancient writers 
call the island Calydna, and some were even led 
into the error of making two different islands, Oa- 
lydna and Calymna. (Piin. iv. 12. s. 23 ; Steph. 
B. a.'w.) 

The island was originally inhabited by Carlans, 
and vi^as afterwards colonised by Thessalian Aeolians 
or Dorians under Heraclid leaders. It also received 
an additional colony of Ai'gives, who are said to 
have been shipwrecked on the island after the 
Trojan war. (Died. v. 54; Horn. II. ii. 675.) At 
the time of the Persian war it was subject to Arte* 
misia of Halicarnassus, together with the neigh- 
bouring islands of Cos and Nisyrus. (Herod, 
vii. 99.) 

Calymna is an island of some size, and contains at 
present 7000 inhabitants. A Ml account of it, 
together with a map, is given by Boss in the work 
cited below. The description of Ovid (de Art, Am. 

* The passage in Strabo (p. 459, sub fin.), in 
which Pleuron and Galydon are both described as 

E. of the Evenus, does not agree with his previous 
description, and cannot have been written as it now 
stands. (See Kramer’s note.) 
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ii. Sl)^“rilvis umbrosa Calymne” — does not 
apply to the present condition of the island, and was 
probably equally inapplicable in antiquity ; since the 
island is mountainous and bare. It prciduces figs, 
wine, barley, oil, and excellent honey; for the latter 
it was also celebrated in antiquity. (“ Fecundaque 
mellc Calymne,” Ov, Met. viii. 222 ; Strab. X c.) 

With respect to the ancient towns, Pliny in one 
passage (iv, 12. s. 23) mentions only one town, 
Coos; but in another (v. 31. s. 36) he mentions 
three, Notium, NLyrus, Mendeterus. The prin- 
cipal ancient remains are found in the valley above 
the harbour Lindria on the w’estera side of the 
island; but Eoss found no inscriptions recording the 
name of the town. The chief ruins are those of a 
great church rov Xpiarov ‘lipovnraK^jjLj built 
upon the site of an ancient temple of Apollo, of 
which there are still remains. Stephanus ( 5 . v. 
Kd\vdpa) speaks of Apollo Calydneus. South of the 
town there is a plain still called Argos, as in the island 
of Casus. [Casus.] (Boss, Reisen mf den Gri^- 
chischen Imeln, vol. ii. p. 92, seq., voLiii. p. 139.) 

CALYNDA (KaAvrSa : Etli. KoAwSeus), a town 
of Caria, a,ccording to Stephanus, is placed by Strabo 
60 stadia from the sea (p. 561), west of the Gulf of 
Glaucus, and east of Caunus. The MSS. of Strabo 
appear to have Calymna, which, however, is an error 
of the copyists. It appears, from a passage in He- 
rodotus (i. 172), that the territory of Caunus bor- 
dered on that of Calynda. Damasithyinus (Herod, 
viii. 87), king of Calynda, was at the battle of Sala- 
mis with some ships on the side of Xerxes; from 
which we may conclude that Calynda was near the 
coast, or had some sea-port. Calynda ■was afterwards , 
as it appears from Polybius (xxxi. 17), subject to 
Caunus ; but having revolted from Caunus, it placed 
itself under the protection of the Rhodians. 

Fellows supposes Calynda to be under h range of 
mountains near the sea, between two ridges of rocks; 
“many large squared stones lie in heaps down the 
slope facing the east, and the valley is guarded ly 
walls of a very early date of Greek -workmanship." 
He concludes, from the style of the tombs, that the 
city was in Lycia. The place is near the gulf of 
Glaucus or Mahrij and east of the river Talaman 
-m. The remains which he saw are assigned to 
Daedala by Hoskyn. (Spratt’s Lycia^ vol. i. p. 42.) 
But Fellows discovered a city which is proved by 
inscriptions to be Cadyanda, a name otherwise un- 
known to us. It lies NNE. of MaJeri, on the Gulf 
of Glaucus or Mdlcri, at a place called Hoozoomke, 
situated on an elevated plain, immediately above 
which are the ruins of Cadyanda. There are many 
rock tombs and sculptures, one of which is repre- 
sented in the frontispiece to Fellows’ Lycia. “ The 
ruins of the city are seated on the level summit of a 
high mountain ; a great street, boi'dered ■with tem- 
ples and public buildings, runs down the centre." 
(Spratt’s Lycia.) Hoskyn, who discovered Caunus, 
looked ill vain for ruins between that place and Cady- 
anda. Accordingly it is suggested that the moun- 
tains of Hoozoomlee may be the Calyndian moun- 
tains, (Spratt’s vol.i. p. 43.) But these 

Calyndian mountains are a modern invention, perhaps 
originating in a misunderstanding of Herodotus (i. 
132), who speaks of the “ Calyndian frontiers ’* 
(o&poiv rdov KaKw^Koov). Between Hoozoomlee and 
Mahrij a distance of about 9 miles, there are no 
ruins; ** hut in the centre of the plain of Mahri there 
is a burial ground, where some large inscribed blocks, 

, apparently the remains of a building which stood on 
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the spot, have the name ‘Cadyanda^ included in 
their inscriptions.” (Spratt’s Lycia^ vol. i. p. 44.) 
It is stated in another passage in this work that the 
monumental inscription was found five or six miles 
south of Cadyanda. 

The name Calynda occurs in Ptolemy (v. 3) as a 
Lycian city, and it is the nearest Lycian city to 
Caunns in Caria. Pliny (v. 28) mentions “ Flnmen 
Axon, Oppidnm Calynda.”^ It is plain that Pto- 
lemy’s Calynda will not suit the position of Cady- 
anda; nor can the position cf Cadyanda be reconciled 
with Strabo’s position of Calynda, It is certain that 
Calynda is not Cadyanda. None of the inscriptions 
of Cadyanda which are given by Fellows aud in 
Spratt’s are of an early peri^. There is little 
or no doubt that Calynda is in the basin of the large 
nv&c Talaman-Su, which seems to be the Calbis of 
Strabo, and the same river that Pliny and Livy call 
the Indus. [G. L.] 

CA'MACHA (Kd,uaxai J^emdhh),iLstromhvttesB 
of Armenia, called in Armenian Gamakh, and also 
Asfi, was well known in history, but it was not till 
lately that its site could be identified. Mr. Brant 
(J'oum. Geog. Soc, vol. vi. p. 203) places it at about 
26 miles SW. from Ersingdn^ on the left bank of the 
W. Euphrates (Kant-Sk'). It is a singular place; 
an elevated portion of tlie town is within a wall of 
very ancient structure, but commanded by mountains 
rising close to it. The remainder is situated on a 
slope amidst gardens ascending from the river bank. 
It enclosed a celebrated temple of the god Aramazd, 
containing a great number of literary monuments, 
which were destroyed by tlie orders of St. Gregory of : 
Armenia. Here were deposited the treasures of the i 
Armenian kings, as well as many of their tombs: 
hence the name, — the word Gamahh signifying “ a 
corpse.” The Byzantine emperors kept a strong 
gai-rison here to defend the eastern part of their 
empire from the attacks of the Moslems, up to the 
commencement of the 11th century. 

(Comp. Const. Porph. de A dm. Imp. 60 ; St. 
l\!artin, Mhn. sur VArmenie^ vol. i. p. 72; Bitter, 
Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 782 ; Chesney, Exped. Eupkrat 
vol.i.p.41.) [E.B.J,] 

CAMAKA (Ka/iidpa : Eth. KafiotpaioSj Steph. B.), 
a city of Crete, situated to the E. of OIus (Ptok iii. 
17. § 5), at a distance of 15 stadia according to the 
Maritime Itinerary. Xenion, a Cretan historian 
quoted by Steph. B, (s. «?.), says that it was once 
called Lato, (Hoeck, Kreta, vol. i. pp. 10, 394, 
416.) [E.B,J.] 

CAiilAKACUM (Cambray), in GaUia, a town of 
the Nervii, on the road from Bagacum (Eavay} to 
Tanienna (Terouen-m). It is first mentioned in the 
Aiitonine Itin. and in the Table. Camhray is on 
the right bank of the Escaut or Schelde, in the 
French department of JVord. Its position is easily 
fixed by the Itineraries. [G. L,] 

CAMAEFNA (Kafidpiva or Kapaptm: Eth.Ka^ 
yapipouosy Camarinensis: €amaram), si celebrated 
Greek city of Sicily, situated on the S. coast of the 
island, at the mouth of the little river Hipparis. It 
was about 20 miles E. of Gela, and 40 from Cape 
Pachynum. Thucydides tells us that it was a colony 
of Syracuse, founded 135 yeiws after the establish- 
ment of the parent city, i. e. 599 b.c., and this date 
is confirmed by the Scholiast on Pindar, which places 
its foundation in the 45th Olympiad. (Time, vi. 5 ; 
SclioLadPind. OLy. 1 6 ; Euseb. Chron.^ Ol.XLV,') 
It must have risen rapidly to prosperity, as only 46 
years after its first foundation it attempted to throw 
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off the yoke of the parent city, but the effort proved 
unsuccessful ; and, as a punishment for its revolt, the 
Syracusans destroyed the refractory city from its foun- 
dations, b.c. 552. (Thuc. t c . ; Scymn. Cli.294: — 296 ; 
Schol. ad Find, t c.) It appears to have remained 
desolate until about b.o. 495, when Hippocrates, ty- 
rant of Gela, by a treaty with Syracuse, obtained pos- 
session of the territory of Camarina, and recolonised 
the city, himself assuming the title of its founder 
or oekist. (Thuc. 1. c.; Herod, vii, 154; Philist. 
ap. Schol. ad Find. 01. v. 19.) This second colony 
did not last long, having been put an end to by Gelon, 
the successor of Hippocrates, who, after he had made 
himself master of Syracuse, in b. c. 485, removed 
thither all the inhabitants of Camarina, and a second 
time destroyed their city. (Herod, vii, 156; Thuc. 
?. c.; Philist. t c.) But after tlie expulsion of Thra- 
sybulus from Syracuse, and the return of the exiles 
to their respective cities, the people of Gela, for the 
third time, established a colony at Camarina, and 
portioned out its territory among the new settlers, 
(Diod. xi. 76; Thuc. 1. c., where there is no doubt 
that we should read TeK^cop for TiXeapos ; Schol. ad 
Find, 01. V. 19.) It is to this third foxmdation, 
which must have taken place about b.c. 461, that 
Pindar refers in celebrating the Olympic victory of 
Psanmis of Camarina, when he calls that city his 
newly- founded abode (rkv piotKop ebpap^ 01. v. 19). 
In the same ode the poet celebrates the rapidity 
with which the buildings of the new city were rising, 
and the people passing from a state of insignificance 
to one of wealth and power (air* apaxaplas is tpdosy 
Ik. 31). The new colony was indeed more fortunate 
than its predecessors, and the next 50 years were 
the most flourishing period in the history of Cama- 
rina, which retained its independence, and assumed 
a prominent rank among the Greek cities of Sicily. 
In their political relations the Camarinaeans appear 
to have been mainly guided by jealousy of their 
powerful neighbour Syracuse: hence they were led 
to separate themselves in great measura from the 
other Dorian cities of Sicily, and during the war be- 
tween Syracuse and Leontini, in b.c. 427, they were 
the only people of Dorian origin who took part with 
the latter. At the same time there was always a 
party in the city favourable to the Syracusans, and dis- 
pcsed to join the Dorian alliance, and it was probably 
the influence of this party that a few years after 
induced them to conclude a truce with their neigh- 
bours at Gela, which eventually led to a general 
pacification. (Thuc. iii. 86, iv. 25, 65.) By the 
keaty finally concluded, Thucydides tells us, it was 
stipulated that the Camarinaeans should retain pos- 
session of the territory of Morgantia (Mopyapripij)^ 
an arrangement which it is not easy to understand, 
as the city of that name was situated far away in 
the interior of Sicily. [Mokgantia.] A few yearn 
later the Camarinaeans were still ready to iissist the 
Athenians in supporting the Leontines by arms 
(Thuc. V. 4) ; but when the great Athenian expe- 
dition appeared in Sicily, they w’ere reasonably 
alarmed at the ulterior views of that poxver, and re- 
fused to take part with either side, promising to 
maintain a strict neutrality. It was not till fortune 
had declared decidedly in favour of the Syracusans 
that the Camarinaeans sent a small force to their 
support. (Thuc. vi. 7.5, 88; Diod. xiii. 4, 12.) 

A few years later the great Carthaginian invasion 
of Sicily gave a fatal blow to the prosperity of Ga- 
marina. Its territory was ravaged by Himilco in 
the spring of b. c. 405, but the city itself was not 
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attacked; nevertheless, when Dionysius had failed in 
averting the fall of Gela, and the inhabitants of that 
city were compelled to abandon it to its fate, the 
Camarinaeans were induced or constrained to follow 
their example; and the whole population, men, 
women, and children, quitted their homes, and ef- 
fected their retreat to Syracuse, from whence they 
afterwards withdrew to Leontini. (Diod. xiii, 108, 
111, 113; Xen. EeU. ii* 3. § 5.) By the treaty 
concluded soon after between Dionysius and the 
Carthaginians, the citizens of Camarina, as well as 
those of Gela and Agrigentum, were allowed to re- 
turn to their homas, and continue to inhabit their 
native cities, but as tributaries to Carthage, and 
prohibited from restoring their fortifications. (Diod. 
xiii. 114.) Of this permission it is jirohable that 
many availed themselves; and a few years later 
we find Camarina eagerly furnishing her contingent 
to support Dionysius in his war with the Cartha- 
ginians. (Id. xiv, 47.) With this exception, we 
hear nothing of her during the reign of that despot; 
but there is little doubt that the Camarinaeans were 
subject to his rule. After the death of the elder 
Dionysius, however, they readily joined in the enter- 
prise of Dion, and supported him witli an auziliaiy 
force in his march upon Syracuse. (Id. xvi. 9.) 
After Timoleon had restored the whole of the east- 
ern half of Sicily to its liberty, Camarina was re- 
cruited with a fresh body of settlers, and appears to 
have recovered a certain degree of prosperity. (Id. 
xvi. 82, 83.) But it suffered again severely during 
the wars between Agathocles and the Carthaginians, 
and was subsequently taken and plundered by the 
Mamertines. (Id. xix. 110, xx. 32, xxiii. 1.) 

During the First Punic War, Camarina early 
espoused the Roman cause; and though in b.c. 258 
it was betrayed into the hands of the Carthaginian 
general Hamilcar, it was quickly recovered by the 
Roman consuls A. Atilius and C. Sulpicius, who, to 
punish the citizens for their defection, sold a large 
part of them as slaves, (Diod. xxiii. 9 ; Polyb. i. 
24.) A few years later, b.c. 255, the coast near 
Camarina was the scene of one of the greatest dis- 
asters wMch befel the Romans during tlie war, in 
the shipwreck of their whole fleet by a violent tem- 
pest; so complete was ils destruction, that out of 
364 ships only SO escaped, and the whole coast 
from Camarina to Cape Pachynum was strewed with 
fragments of the wrecks. (Polyb. i. 37 ; Diod. xxiii. 
18.) This is the last notice of Camarina to he 
found in history. Under the Roman dominion it 
seems to have sunk into a very insignificant place, 
and its name is not once found in tlie Verrine ora- 
tions of Cicero. Strabo also speaks of it as one of 
the cities of Sicily of which in his time little more 
than the vestiges remained (vi. p. 272) ; but we learn 
from Pliny and Ptolemy that it still continued to 
exist as late as the 2nd century of the Christian era. 
(Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 15.) From tliis 
period' all trace of it disappears : it was never rebuilt 
in the middle ages, and the site is now perfectly 
desolate, though a watch-tower on the coast still 
retains the name of Torre di Camaram. 

From the remains still extant, it is evident that 
the city occupied a slight eminence between the two 
small streams now called the Fiume di Caimrana 
and the F. Frascola/n. The former, which is much 
the most considerable of the two, is evidently the 
HtPPARis (TTTTrapf?) of Pindar (<9/. v. 27), which 
he describes as flowing past the town, and supplying 
the inhabitants with water by means of artifieiil 
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I eanals or ^ueducts. It is a copious stream of clear 
I water, having its principal source in a large fountain 
at a place called Comiso, supposed by some writers 
to be the Fons Dianae of Solinus, which he places 
near Camarina. (Solin. 5. § 16.) There is, how- 
ever, another remarkable fountain at a place called 
Favara, near the town of Santa CrocCj which has, 
porhaps, equal claim to this distinction. (Fazell. 
V. 1. p. 225; Cluver. iSzciY. p. 191; Hoare, Class, 
TotiTy voL ii. pp. 261 — ^263.) The Frascolari is 
probably the OANis(’navts), known to us only from 
the same passage of Pindar. More celebrated than 
either of these streams was the Lake of Camarina 
(called by Pindar, 1. o., kifuniv; Falus 

Camarina, Claudian), which immediately adjoined 
the walls of the city on the U. It was a mere 
marshy pool, formed by the stagnation of the Hxp- 
paris near its mouth, and had the effect of rendering 
the city very unhealthy, on which account we are 
told that the inhabitants were desirous to drain it, 
but, having consulted the oracle at Delphi, wei-e 
recommended to let it alone. They nevertheless exe- 
cuted their project ; but by so doing laid open their 
walls to attack on that side, so that their enemies 
soon after availed themselves of its weakness, and 
captured the city. The period to which this trans- 
actiou is to be referred is unknown, and the whole 
story very apocryphal; hut the answer of the oracle, 
Mt? Kivei Kap.6.pLvav' aKhr^ros yap ^fieiycop’, passed 
into a proverbial saying among the Greeks. (Vii-g. 
Aen. iii, 700; Serv. ad he,; Suid. a. v. kIucl K.; 
Steph. B. s.v, Kapdpiva; Sil. Ital. xiv. 198.) 

The remains still extant of Camarina are very 
inconsiderable; they consist of scattered portions of 
the ancient walls, and the vestiges of a temple, now 
converted into a church ; but tlie site of the ancient 
city is distinctly marked, and tlie remains of its port 
and other fragments of buildings on tiie shore were 
still visible in the 17th century, though now for the 
most part buried in sand. (Hoare, I c. p. 260 ; 
Fazell. V. 2; Cluver. Sicil. p. 192; Amico, Leae, 
Topogvi Sicil. vol. i. p. 147.) 

The coins of Camarina are numerous : they belong 
for the most part to the flourishing period of its 
existence, b.c. 460 — 405. Some of them have the 
h^d of the river-god Hipparis, represented, as usual, 
with horns on his forehead. Others (as the one 
annexed) have the head of Hercules, and a quadriga 
on the reverse, probably in commemoration of some 
victory in the chariot race at the Olympic games. 

[E. H. B.] 



CAMATULLICI. The “ regio Camatullioorum ” 
is mentioned by Pliny (iii. 4) between Fortus Citha- 
rista and the Suelteri. The position must be on or 
near the coast, east of Marseille. It is snpposed by 
Hardmn (note on the passage of Pliny) that a place 
called Famatmlley near the coast, south of the Gulf 
of Grima'udj represents the ancient name; and D'An- 
vijje and others adopt this opinion. [O. L,] 
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CAMBADE'NE (Kafi€aS 7 }v^, Isid. Charon, p. 6), | 
a district of Greater Media, in which was a place 
called Baptana, containing a statue and pillar of 
Semiramis. [Baotstanus Mons.] 

CAMBALA (KdjitgaAa), in the district of Hyspi- 
ratis, to wMch Alexander the Great sent Menon with 
troops to examine for gold; the detachment was en- 
tirely destroyed, (Strab. xi. p. 529.) 8t, Martin 

(Mem. stir VArmenie^ vol. i. p. 69) snpposes the 
Hyspiratis of Strabo to refer to the district of IspeTj 
NE. of Erzrim; bnt in another place Strabo (p. 
503) appears to denote the same district under the 
name of Syspiratis, and this he places to the S., be- 
yond the limits of Armenia, and bordering on Adia- 
bene, which will not suit the position of Isper^ nor 
did the troops of Alexander at any time approach 
the neighbourhood of Erzft'&m. Major Rawlinson 
suspects that these mines may be recognised in the 
metallic riches of the mountainous country on the 
Asped-RM OT Kml-Uzm, (Joum. Geog. Soc. 
vol. X. p. 148.) [E. B. J.] 

CAMBALIDUS MONS. [Bagistanus Mons.] 
CAMBES, a place in Gallia, according to the 
Anton. Itin. and the Table, on the road from Au- 
gusta Rauracomm (Angst') to Argentovaria, on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Camhes is Gros Kembs, 
on the Rhine, in the department of JSaut RJdn. 
There is a Little Kemhs on the opposite side of the 
river. [G. L.] 

CAMBIO VICENSES, a name of a people that 
appears in the Table; but the indication of tbeir 
position, as usual with the names of peoples in the 
Table, is too vague to enable us to fix the pmition 
of the Cambiovicenses. (D’Anville, JVbfe, &c. ; 
Walckenaer, Giog. vol. i. p. 372.) [G. L.] 

CAMBODTJ'NUM, in Britain. The second Itine- 
rary presents the difficulty which attends so many of 
the others, viz., a vast difference between, not only the 
shortest route, but between the recognised roads and 
the line of the stations. Thus the line is from the Val- 
lum to Rutupiae (Richhorough ) ; nevertheless, when 
we reach Odcaria (Tadcaster), though there is one 
road due south and another south-east, the route of 
the Itinerary takes us round by Manchester, Chester, 
and Wroxeter. Besides this, the sum of miles at 
the heading of the IteVy and the sum of the particular 
distances, disagree. Again, some of the numbers vary 
with the M8, ; and tliis is the case with the present 
word. From Eboracum (YorJc) to 

’ M.-P.-' ■■ 

CsHcaxia. (Tadcaster) - - ix. 

Cambodunum „ - - xx.al.xxx. 

Mancuninm (Manchester) - xviii. al. xxiii. 
Tlie neighbourhood of Elland, between Halifax and 
Huddersfield, best satisfies these conditions; and, 
accoi-dingly, Gretland, Sowerby, Almondbury, Grim- 
sear, Stainland (at all of which places Roman remains 
have been found), have been considered as the repre- 
sentatives of Cambodunum. In the Monumenta 
Britamica its modem equivalent is Slach, [B.G,L.] 
CAMBOLECTRI. Pliny (iii. 5) mentions Cam- 
bolectri Atlantici in Gallia Narbonensis, but it is 
difficult to say where he supposes them to be. He 
also, under the Aquitanio nations (iv. 19), mentions 
“ Camboleotri Agesinates Pictonibus juncti,” as Har- 
duin has it; but “ Cambolectri ” ought to be sepa- 
rated from Agesinates, as Walckenaer affirms, and he 
places them about Camho, in the arrondisseraent of 
Bayonne^ in the department of Basses Pyrenees. 
It appears from Pliny mentioning these peoples and 
distinguishing them, that they are two genuine 


names. It has been conjectured that the name 
Cambonum [Cambonum] may be geographically 
connected with the Cambolectri. [G. L.] 

CAMBO'NUM, a place in Gallia, mentioned in the 
Jerusalem Itin., on the road from Civitas Valentia 
(Faience), through Civitas Vocontiomm (Die), to 
Mansio Vapincum (Gap). The route is very par- 
ticularly described. From Bze it goes to Mansio 
Luco (Luc), then to Mutatio Vologatis ( Vaugelas ) ; 
then the Gaura Mons is ascended, and the traveller 
comes to Mutatio Cambonum; the next station be- 
yond Cambonum is Mons Seleucus (Saleon). Wal cke- 
naer (vol. iii. p. 46) places Cambonum ntLa Combe, 
to the south of Montclus. B’Anville did not venture 
to assign a site for Cambonum ; but if the road has 
been well examined, the place ought not to be 
doubtful. [G. L.] 

CAMBOEICUM, in Britain. Another reading is 
Camhoritim, and perhaps this is preferable, — the 
--rit- having the same power with the Rhed- in 
Rhedyuna (0:s.-ford)=: ford. In this case the word 
would mean a ford over the Cam. The name 
Occam in the fifth Itinerary, and tlie difficulties 
which attend it are of the same kind as those noticed 
under Cambodunum. 

The line, which is from London to Carlisle, runs 
to Caesaromagns (WriUle), Colonia (Colchester or 
Mald<m), Villa Faustini, Iciaiii, Camboricum, Duro- 
lipons, Dnrobrivae, Gansennae, Lindmn, — this latter 
pint alone being one of absolute certainty, i. e. Lin-^ 
coin. That A «.cas<er = Causennae is marly cer- 
tain; hut the further identifications of Villa Faus- 
tini with Lhmmow, of Iciani with Chest&rford, and 
Durolipons with Cambridge or Godmanchest&r, and 
of Durobrivis with Caistor or Water-Newton, are 
uncertain. Add to this the circuitous character of 
any road from London to Lincoln via either Col- 
chester or Maldon. The two localities most usually 
given to Camboricum are Cambridge and Ichlingham 
(near Mildenhall in Suffolk). In the former place 
there are the castra of Chester-tcQ. andGrant-c^fer, 
in the latter a (7omj3-field, a J?om-pit-field, and nu- 
merous Roman remains. Again, — as Horsley re- 
marks,— -the river on which Icklingham stands runs 
into the Cam, so that the first syllable may apply to 
the one place as well as the other. Probably, the 
true identification has yet to be made. [R. G.L.] 

CAMBU'NII MONTES a range of mountains 
forming the boundary between Slacedonia and Thes- 
saly, is a continuation of 'the Ceranuian mountains 
and terminates at Mt. Olympus on the east. The 
name of these mountains contains the root Bovvbs. 
The principal pass through these mountains is called 
Volustana by Livy, the modern pass of Servia. 
Leake remarks, that “ in the word Volnstana the 
V represents probably the B, which was so common 
an initial in Macedonian names of places; the two 
last syllables, arava, are perhap the Macedonian 
form of orrepb., and have reference to the pss, the 
entire name in Greek being BwAou errevd.'^ (Liv. 
xlii. 53, xliv. 2 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 338.) 

CAMBYSE'NE. [Albania]. 

CAMBY'SES (Yori or Gori), a river of Albania, 
rising in the Caucasus, or, according to Mela, in the 
Coraxici M,, flowing through the district of Camby- 
sene, and falling into the Cyrus (Kur), after uniting 
with the Alazonius (Alasan). Pompey march^ 
along its banks, on his expedition into these regions 
in pursuit of Mithridates, b. c. 65. Its water was 
remarkable for its coldness. (Mel. iii. 5. § 6; Plin. 
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vi. 13. s. 15 ; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 3 ; Epit. Strab. 
ap. Hudson, Geopr. Min, vol. ii. p. 148.) [P. S.] 

CAMBYSES (Kap€vorif}s, Ptol. vi. 2. § 1 ; Arnm. 
Marc, xxiii. 6), a river of Media Atropatene, which 
appears, from the notice in Ptolemy, to have flowed 
into the Caspian Sea. It is not possible to deter- 
mine its exact locality; but if the order in Ammi- 
anus be correct, it would seem to have been near the 
Amardus, now Sejid-Rud. In the Epitome of Strabo 
(xi.) a nation of the Oaspians is spoken of Trepl 
rhv Kajj.SvcT’ijP iroraixSp’, [V.] 

CAMEIRUS. [Rhodus.] 

CAMELOBOSCI (Kau'qKoSofTKdi^ Ptol. vi. 8. 
§ 12), a wild tribe of Carmania, placed by Marcian 
(p. 20) on the banks of the river Dora or Dara, east- 
wards towards the Desert. [V.] 

CAME'EIA or CAME'EIUMCKaAtepfa: JSth. Ka- 
fieptvos^ Camerinus), an ancient city of Latium, men- 
tioned by Livy among the towns of the Prisci Latini 
taken by Tarquinius Priscus. (Liv. i. 38.) In ac- 
cordance with this statement we find it enumerated 
among the colonies of Alba Longa,or the cities founded 
byLatinus Silvius. (Diod.vii. ap.Emeh.Arm. p. 185 ; 
Oriffo Gentis Rom. 17.) Dionysius also says that 
it received a colony from Alba, but had previously 
been a city of the Aborigines. According to him it 
engaged in a war against Romulus and Tatius, but 
was taken by their arms, and a Roman colony esta- 
blished there (ii. 50). But, notwithstanding this, 
he also mentions it as one of the independent Latin 
cities reduced by Tarquin (iii. 61). After the 
expulsion of the kings from Rome, Cameria was one 
of the foremost to espouse the cause of the exiled 
Tarquins, for which it was severely punished, being 
taken and utterly destroyed by the Consul Verginius, 
B. c. 502. (Dionys. v. 21, 40, 49.) This event 
may, probably, be received as histoncally true : at 
least it explains why the name of Cameria does not 
appear in the list of the cities of the Latin League 
shortly afterwards (Dionys. v. 61): nor does it ever 
again appear in history; and is only noticed by 
Pliny (iii, 5. s. 9) among the once celebrated cities 
of Latium, which were in his time utterly extinct. 
Tacitus has recorded that the aucient family of the 
Coruncanii derived its origin from Cameria (^Arm. 
xi. 24.), and the cognomen of Camerinus borne by 
one of the most ancient families of the Sulpician 
gens, seems to point to the same extraction. 

The site of Cameria, like that of most of the 
other towns of Latium that were destroyed at so 
early a period, must be almost wholly conjectural. 
Pcdomhara, sl small town on an isolated hill, near 
the foot of the lofty Monte Gennaro, and about 22 
miles from Rome, has as Mr a claim as any other lo- 
cality. (Abeken, Mittel Italien, p. 78.) [E. H. B.] 

CAMERTNUM (KafiapTvou, Ptol.; Kapepia, Ap- 
pian; Kafxeprnj Strab.: Eth. Camerinus or Camera, 
-ertis: Camerino'), a city of Umbria, situated in the 
Apennines, near the frontiers of Picenum. It occu- 
pied a lofty position near the sources of the river 
Flusor (Chienti), and a few miles on the E. of the 
central ridge of the Apennines. No mention of the : 
city is found before the Roman Civil Wars, when it 
appears as a place of some consequence, and was 
occupied by one of the Pompeian, generals with six 
cohorts, who, however, abandoned it on the advance 
of Caesar. (Caes. B.C. i. 15; Cic. adAtt. viii. 12, 
B.) Again, during the outbreak of L. Antonius at 
Perusia, it was seized by Plancus with two legions. 
(Appian, B, <7. v. 60.) At a later period, probably 
under Augustus, its territoiy was portioned out 
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among military colonists ; but it continued to be a 
municipium, and appears to have been under the 
empire a tolerably fiourishing town. {Lih. Colon. 
pp. 240, 256; Ptol. iii. 1. § 53 ; Orell. Inscr. 920, 
2172.) 

But while we find but little mention of the city 
• the people of the Camebtes are noticed from an 
early period as one of the most considerable in TTm- 
hria. As early as b. c. 308, the Roman deputies, 
who were employed to explore the Ciminian forest 
and the regions beyond it, are said to have advanced 
as far as to the Camertes (“ usque ad Camertes Um- 
bros penetrasse dicuntur,” Liv. ix. 36), and esta- 
blished fidendly relations with them. These probably 
became the first foundation and origin of the pecu- 
liarly favourable position in which the Camertes 
stood towards the Roman republic. Thus in b. c. 
205, we find them mentioned among the allied cities 
that furnished supplies for the fleet of Seipio, when 
they are contrasted with the other states of Etruiia 
and Umbria as being on terms of equal alliance with 
the Romans (" Camertes cum aequo foedere cum 
Romanis essent,” Liv. xxviii. 45). Cicero also more 
than once alludes to the treaty which sechi'ed their 
privileges (“ Camertinum foedus sanctissimum atque 
aequissimum,” pro Balb, 20; Val. Max. v. 2. § 8; 
Pint. Mar, 28). And at a much later period we 
find the “Municipes Camertes” themselves recording 
their gratitude to the emperor Septimius Severus for 
the confirmation of their ancient rights (“jure aequo 
foederis sibi confirmato,” Gruter, Inscr. p. 266. 1 ; 
Orell. Inscr, 920). 

A question has indeed been raised, whether the 
Camei-tes of Livy and Cicero are the same people 
with the inhabitants of Camerinum, who, as we learn 
from the above inscription and others also found at 
Cam&rino^ were certainly called Camertes. The 
doubt has been principally founded on a passage of 
Strabo (v. p. 227), in which, according to the old 
editions, that writer appeared to distinguish Came- 
rinum and Camerte as two different towns ; but it 
appears that KapMptvov is certainly an interpolation ; 
and the city he calls Camerte, which he expressly 
places “ on the very frontier of Picenum,” can cer- 
tainly be no other than the Camerinum of the Ro- 
mans. (See Kramer and Groskurd, ad loc. ; and 
! compare Du Theil’s note at vol. ii. p. 60 of the French 
' translation of Strabo.) Pliny also, who inserts the 
Camertes among the “ populi ” of Umbria, makes no 
other mention of Camerinum (iii. 14. s. 19). There 
can therefore be no doubt that at this period the 
Camertes and the people of Camerinum were the 
same; but it certainly seems probable that at an 
earlier epoch the name was used in a more exten- 
sive sense, and that the tribe of the Camertes was 
at one time more widely spread in Umbria. We 
know that the Etruscan city of Clusium was origi- 
nally called Gamers or Camars, and it is a plausible 
conjecture of Lepsius that this was its Umbrian 
name. (Tyrrhener Pelasger^ p. 33.) It is remark- 
able that Polybius speaks of the battle between the 
Romans and the Gauls in b.c. 296, as fought in the 
territoiy of the Camertes {iv rp Kap^prlwr 
ii. 19), while the same battle is placed by Livy a£ 
Clusium (x.26). Again, the narrative of Livy(ix.36) 
wouldseem to imply that the Camertes there mentioned 
were not veiy remote from the Ciminian forest, and 
were the first Umbrian people to which the envoys 
came. Even Cicero speaks of the “ ager Gamers ” 
in common vith Picenum and Gaul (Gallia Togata) 
(pro SulL 19) in a manner that can hardly be 
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understood of so limited a district as the mere territoiy 
of Camerinum. Perhaps the fact of the recurrence 
of the name in different forms among the modem 
towns and villages of this part of Italy Camera 
near Foligno^ Camerata between Todi and AmeWa^ 
&;c., — may be a remnant of this wider extension of 
the Camertes. 

The Ca3ierini mentioned by Valerius Maximus 
(vi. 5. § 1) as having been conquered and reduced 
to captivity by P. (?) Claudius can be no other than 
the people of Camerinnm; but it is difficult to recon- 
cile his account with the rest that we know of their 
history. Probably Appius Claudius, the consul of 
B. c. 268, who reduced the neighbouring province of 
Picenum, is the person meant. [E. H, B.] 

CAMERTES. [Camerinum.] 

CAMICUS (KafjLiKhs)^ a city or fortress of Sicily, 

• which, according to the mythical history of that is- 
land, was constructed by Daedalus for Oocalus, the 
king of the Sicaiiians, who made it his royal resi- 
dence, and deposited his treasures there, the situation 
being so strong and so skilfully fortified -as to be al- 
togellier impregnable. Accordmg to the same legend, 
it was here also that Minos, king of Crete, who had 
pursued Daedalus to Sicily, was treacherously put 
to death by Oocalus, and secretly buried ,* his hones 
wore said to have been discovered in the time of 
1'heron. (Diod. iv. 78, 79 ; Strab. vi. pp. 279 — ^279 ; 
Arist. Pol. ii. 10; Steph. Byz. r. Tzetz, 

Chil. i. .606 — 510.) The same stoi^ is alluded to 
by Herodotus (vii. 170), who tells us that the 
Cretans sent an expedition to Sicily to avenge the 
deatli of Minos, and besieged Gainicus for five years, 
but without success. It was also chosen by So- 
phocles as the subject of one of his tragedies, now 
lost, called t}'ieKaju/Kioi(Athenae.iii. p,86, ix. p.388 ; 
Soph. fr. 299 — 304, ed. Dind.). From the words of 
Plerodotus it has been eiToncQusly inferred that 
Camicus occupied the site on which Agrigentum 
was afterwards founded, and the citadel or acropolis 
of that city has been regarded by many writers as 
the fortress of Daedalus. (Smyth’s p. 204; 
Swinburne’s Travels^ vol. ii. p. 273.) But we find 
mention in historical times of a fortress named 
Camicus, as existing in the territory of Agrigentum, 
hut quite apart from the city. It was occupied by 
Hippocrates and Oapys, the cousins of Theron, when 
they were expelled him from Agrigentum (Schol. 
ad Find. Fyth, vi. 4.), and is again mentioned among 
the fortresses reduced by the IRomans in the First 
Punic War, after the conquest of Agrigentum. 
(Diod. xxiii. Exc. Hoesch. p. 503.) We are told 
also tlxat it was situated on a river of the same 
name (Steph. Byz. v. ’Aapayas; Vtb. Seguest. p. 7), 
which is suppsed by Oluverins to be the one now 
called Fmme delle Canne, which flows into the sea 
about 10 miles W. of Girgenti^ and the fortress 
may probably have stood in the neighbourhood of 
the modem town of Siculiana, hut its precise site is 
unknown. (01 aver, Sicil. p. 221; Serm di Falco, 
Ant. della Sicilia^ vol. Hi. pp. 76, 80; Siefert, Ahra-- 
gas, pp. 17, 18.) [E. H. B.j 

C A MIS A (rdi Kdp.icra'), a fortress of Camisene or 
Gomiscne (comp. Stmb. xi. p. 528) in Lesser Ar- 
menia, which was destroyed in Strabo’s time (xii, 
p.560). [E.B.J.] 

CAMISE'HE (Kajaia-Tje'b)- Strabo mentions OuJu- 
pene or Calupene and Camisene as bordering on the 
Lesser Armenia, and he includes them within his 
Pontus. Rock-salt was dug in these districts, and 
there was a strong place Camisa, which was ruined 
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in Strabo’s time (p. 560). In another place (p. 546) 
he says that the Halys rises in Great Cappadocia, 
near Pontice, and in Camisene (Ka/a€v(ri]v‘g in 
Casauhon’s text). Camisa w^as on the road from 
Sebastia to Nicopolis, and 24 Roman miles from 
Sebastia (Sevas'). The Camisene, then, is in the 
upper basin of the Halys or Kiztl Ermak. [G. L.J 
CAMMANE'NE (Ka/j./j.avnyi}'), a division of 
Cappadocia. (Strab. pp. 534, 540.) Ptolemy (v. 
6), who enumerates six places in the division, calls 
it Cammanene. Zama, one of the towns, is on the 
road from Tavium to Mazaca or Caesareia. [G. L.] 
CAMPAE (Ka^irai, PtoL), and Cainbe in the 
Table, is in the Praefectnra Giliciae of Cappadocia, 
16 miles N. or NW. of Mazaca or Caesarea; it has 
been conjectured to be a place called Enba. [G. L.] 
CAMPA’NIA (Kafjuravia), a province or region 
i of Central Italy, bonnded on the N. by Latium, on 
the E. by the mountains of Samnium, on the S. by 
Lucania, and on the W. by the Tyrrhenian Sea. Its 
exact limits varied at different periotls. The Liris 
appears to have been at first recognised as its north- 
ern boundary, but subsequently the district south of 
that river, as far as the Massican hills and the town 
of Sinuessa^ was included in Latium, and the boun- 
daries of Campania diminished to the same extent. 
(Strab. V. p. 242.) On the S. also, the territory 
between the Silanis, which formed the boundary of 
Lucania, and the ridge of the Apennines that bounds 
the Gulf of Posidonia on tlie N., was occupied by 
the people called Picentini (a branch of the inha- 
bitants of Picenum on the Adriatic), and was not 
reckoned to belong to Campania, properly so called, 
though united with it for administrative purposes. 

Originally, indeed, the name of Campanians appears 
to have been applied solely to the inhabitants of the 
; great plain, which occupies ^o large a portion of the 
province; and did not include the people of the hill 
country about Suessa, Gales, and Teanum, which 
was occupied by the Aurunci and Sidicini. But 
Campania, in the sense in which the term is used by 
Strabo and Pliny, was bounded on the N. by the low 
: ridge of the Massican hills, which extend from tlie 
! sea near Sinuessa to join the more lofty group of 
I volcanic mountains that rise between Suessa and 
Teanum, and comprised the whole of the latter range. 

I Venafimm and the territory annexed to it, in the 
! valley of the Vnltumus, which had been originally 
Samnite, were afterwards included in Campania; 

I though Strabo appears in one passage (v. p. 238) to 
' assign them to Latium. The eastern frontier of 
Campania is clearly marked by the first ridges of 
the Apennines, the Mons Calucuea N, of the Vul- 
tumus, and the Mons Tifata S. of that river, 
while other ranges of still greater elevation continue 
the mountain barrier towards the SE. to the sources 
of the Samus. Near this latter point, a side arm or 
branch is suddenly thrown off from the main mass of 
the Apennines, nearly at right angles to its general 
direction, w'Mch constitutes a lofty and narrow moun- 
tain ridge of about 24 miles in length, terminating 
in the bold headland called the Promontory of kli- 
nerva, hut known also as tlie Surrentine Promontory. 
It is this range which separates the Gulf of Cumae 
or Crater, as the Bay of Naples was called in an- 
cient times, from that of Posidonia, and wMch con- 
stituted the limit also between Camj^nia in the 
stricter sense of the term, and the temtory of the 
Picentini. The latter occupied the district S. of this 
range along the shores of the Posidonian Gulf, as far 
as the mouth of the Silarus. 
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The region thus limited is one of the most beau- 
tiful and fertile in the world, and unquestionably 
the fairest portion of Italy. Greek and Eoman 
writers vie with one another in celebrating its na- 
tural advantages, — tlie fertility of its soil, the beauty 
of its landscape, the softness of its climate, and the 
excellence of its harbours. Pliny calls it “ felix ilia 
Campania — certamen humanae voluptatis.” Floms 
is still more enthusiastic: “ Omnium nonmodo Italia, 
sed toto orbe terrarum pulchenima Campaniae plaga 
est. Nihil mollius caelo. Denique his floribus ver- 
nat. Nihil uberius solo, ideo Liberi Cererisque cer- 
tamen dicitur. Nihil hospitalius mark” Even the 
more sober Polybius and Strabo are loud in its 
praises; and Cicero calls the plains about Capua 
“ fundum pulchernmum populi Eomani, caput pecu- 
niae, pads ornamentum, subsidium belli, fiindamentum 
vectigalium, horreum legionum, solatium annonae.” 
(Pol. iii. 91 ; Strab. v. pp. 242, 243 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; 
Flor. i. 16 ; Oi(:t.deLeg.Agr. i. 7, ii. 28.) The greater 
part of Campania is an unbroken plain, of almost 
unequalled fertility, extending from the foot of the 
Apennines to the sea. But its uniformity is broken 
by two remarkable natural features : the one a group 
of volcanic hills of considerable extent, but of mode- 
rate elevation, rising abruptly from the plain between 
Cumae and Neapolis, and constituting a broken and 
hilly tract of about 15 miles iu len^h (from E. to 
W.), and from 8 to 1 0 in breadth. One of the most 
considerable of these hills is the Moijs Gaurus, so 
celebrated in ancient times for its wines. The whole 
range, as well as the neighbouring islands of Aenaria 
and Prochyta, is of volcanic origin, and presen’-es 
evident traces of the comparatively recent action of 
subterranean fires. These were recognised by ancient 
writers in the Forum Vulcani, or Solfatara, near Pu- 
teoli (Strab. v. p. 246; Lucil. Aetn. 431 ; Sil. Ital. 
xii. 133); but we have no account of any such erup- 
tion in ancient times as that which, in 1538, gave 
nse to the M<mte NuovOf near the same town. On 
the other side of Neapolis, and wholly detached from 
the group of hills akeady described, as well as from 
the chain of the Apennines, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a broad girdle of intervening plain, rises the 
isolated mountain of Vesuvius, whose regular vol- 
canic cone forms one of the most striking natural 
features of Campania. Its peculiar chai’acter was 
noticed by ancient observers, even before the fearful 
eruption of A. d. 79 gave such striking proof that 
its subterranean fires were not, as supposed by Strabo 
(v. p. 247), “ extinct for want of fhel.” But the 
volcanic agency in Campania, though confined in 
historical times to the two mountain groups just no- 
ticed, must have been at one period far more widely 
extended. The mountain called Mocca Monfina or 
Mte di Sta Croce^ which rises above Suessa, and 
■was the ancient seat of the Aunmci [Aurunci], is 
likewise an extinct volcano; and the soil of the 
whole plain of Campania, up to the very foot of the 
Apennines, is of volcanic origin, from which cir- 
cumstance is derived the porous and friable charac- 
ter to which it owes its great fertility. It was, in 
all probability, from the evidences of subterranean 
fire so strongly marked in their neighbourhood, that 
the Greeks of Cumae gave the name of the Phle- 
graean plains (Campi Phlegraei: ra ^Aeypaia we- 
6/a) to the part of Campania adjoining their city, 
(Diod. iv, 21 ; Strab. v. p. 245.) Another appella- 
tion by which the same tract appears to have been 
kno'wii, was that of Caimpi Laborusti (Plin. iii. 5. s. 
9), from which is probably derived the modern name 
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of Terra diLavaro, now used to designate the whole 
district of Campania. 

It is this extensive plain which was so celebrated 
in ancient, as well as modem, times for its extraor- 
dftiary fertility. Strabo calls it the richest plain in 
the world (weSlov evZatfiopeararov rS>y aTrdvrcov)^ 
and tells us that it produced wheat of the finest 
quality; while some parts of it yielded four crops in 
the year, — two of spelt (C^m), one of millet, and 
the fourth of vegetables (Aax«^'a)- (Strab. v. p. 
242.) Pliny also relates that it grew two crops of 
spelt and one of millet eveiy year; while those parts 
of it that were left fallow produced abundance of 
roses, which were employed for the ointments and 
perfumeries for which Capua was celebrated. The 
spelt of the Campanian plain w^as of particularly fine 
quality, so that it was considered to be the only one 
fit for tlie manufacture of “ alica,” apparently a kind 
of pasta, called by Strabo x^vdpos, (Plin. xviii, 8. s. 
9, 11. s. 29.) Virgil also selects the plains around 
the wealthy Capua and the tract at the foot of Ve- 
suvius as instances of soils of the best quality for 
agricultural pui-poses, adapted at once for the growth 
of wine, oil, and corn. (Virg. G. ii. 224.) From tlie 
expressions of Cicero already cited, it is evident that 
the “ ager Campanus,” — the district immediately 
around the city of Capua, — while it continued the 
public property of the Eoman state, was one of the 
chief quarters from whence the supplies of com for 
the public service W'ere derived. There is no doubt 
that vines were cultivated (as they are at the pre- 
sent day) all over the plain (see Virg. 1. c.), but the 
choicest wines were produced on the slopes of the 
hills; the Massican and Falernian on the sides of the 
Mobs Massicus and the adjoining volcanic hills near 
Suessa and Gales, the Gauran on the flanks of Mt. 
Gaurus and the other hills near Puteoli, and the Sur- 
mntine on the opposite side of the bay. All these 
were reckoned among the most celebrated wines then 
kno'vm. Nor was the olive-oil of Campania less 
distingm'shed: tliat of Venafrum ■w'as proverbial for 
its excellence (Hor. Carm, ii, 6. 16), and the other 
hilly tracts of the province were scarcely inferior to 
it. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9 ; Strab. v. p. 243; Flor. i. 16.) 

The maritime advantages of Campania were 
scarcely less remarkable than those which it derived 
from the natural fertility of its territory. Its coast- 
line has a tolerably uniform direction towards the 
SE. from the month of the Liris to Cumae : but S. 
of that city it is interrupted by tlie hold and isolated 
group of volcanic hills already described, which ter- 
minate towards the S. in the lofty and abrupt head- 
land of Misenum. Between this point and the Pro- 
montory of Mmerva, which is itself (as already 
pinted out) but the extremity of a hold and lofty 
arm of the Apennines, the coast is deeply indented 
by the beautiful bay, known in ancient times as the 
Crater, from its cnp-Hke form, but called also tlie 
Sinus Cumanus and Puteoi^anus, from tlie neigh- 
bouring cities of Cumae and Puteoli, — and now fa- 
miliarly known to all as the Bag of Naples. (Strab. 
V, pp. 242, 247.) The two ranges which constitute 
the two headlands bounding this gnlf are farther con- 
tinued by the outlying islands adjoining them: those 
of Aenaria and Prochyta, off Cape Misenum, 
being, like the hills on the adjacent mainland, of vol- 
canic origin; while that of CAPiiEAE, with its pre- 
cipitous cliffs and walls of limestone, is obviously a 
continuation of the calcareous range of the Apennines, 
which ends in the Siirrentine Promontory. The 
shores of this beautiful gulf, so nearly land-locked, 
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and open only to the mild and temperate breezes 
from the SW., were early sought by the Romans, as a 
place of retirement and luxury ; and in addition to 
the numerous towns that had grown up around it, 
the houses, villas, and gardens, that hlled the inter- 
vals between them were so numerous, that, aecording 
to Strabo, they presented the aspect of one continuous 
city. (Strab. Lc.) Tacitus also calls it “ pulcher- 
rimus sinus,” though in his time it had not yet re- 
covered from the frightful devastation caused by the 
great eruption of Vesuvius in a. d. 79. On the N. 
shore of this extensive bay, immediately within the 
headland of Misenum, was another smaller bay, 
known as the Sinus Baianus, or Gulf of Baiae; and 
here were situated two excellent harbours, — that of 
Misenum itself, close to the promontoiy of the same 
name; and, on the opposite side of the bay, that of 
Puteoli, which, under the Roman empire, became one 
of the most frequented ports of Italy* 

Strabo speaks of the coast of Campania from Si- 
nuessa to Cape Misenum, as forming a gulf (p. 242); 
but this is inconrect, that portion of the coast pre- 
senting but a slight curvature, though it may be 
considered (if viewed on a wider scale) as forming a 
part of the great bay that extends from the Circeian 
Promontory on the N., to Cape Misenum, or rather to 
the island of Aenaria (/scHu), on the S. On the 
southern side of the Surrentine Promontoiy opens 
out another extensive bay, wider than that of Naples, 
hut less deep; this was known in ancient times as 
the Gulf of Posidonia or Pagstum (Sinus Posido- 
niates, or Paestanus, Strab. v. p. 251; Plin. iii. 5. s. 
10); but only its northern shores, as far as the 
mouth of the Silarus, belonged to Campania. 

The climateof Campania was celebrated in antiquity 
for its soft and genial character, an advantage which 
it doubtless owed to its exposure to the SW., and to 
the deep bays with which its coast was indented. It 
was, indeed, thought that the climate had an ener- 
vating influence, and it was to the effect of this, as 
w'ell as the luxurious habits engendered by the rich- 
ness of the country, that ancient writers ascribed the 
unwarlike character of the inhabitants and the fre- 
quent changes of population that had taken place 
there. Besides the beauty of its landscape and the 
mildness of its climate, the shores of Campania had 
a particular attraction for the Romans in nume- 
rous thermal waters with which they abounded, espe- 
cially in the nmghbomrhood of Baiae, Puteoli, and 
Neapolis. For these it was doubtless indebted to 
the remains of volcanic agency in tliese regions; and 
the same causes furnished Idie sulphur, which was 
found in such abundance in the Forum Vulcani (or 
Solfatara), near Puteoli, as to become a considerable 
article of commerce. (Lucil. Aetn, 433.) A pe- 
culiar kind of white clay (creta) used in the prepa- 
ration of alica, was procured from the hills near 
the same place, which bore the name of Colles Leu- 
eogaei; while the volcanic sand of other hills in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Puteoli formed a cement 
of extraordinary hardness, and which was known in 
consequence by the name of Puteolanum. (Plin. 
xviii. IL s. 29, xxxv. 6. s. 26.) 

All ancient writers are agreed that the Campanians 
were not the original inhabitants of the country to 
which they eventually gave their name. Indeed, ' 
Campania appears, as might have been expected 
from its great fertility, to have been subject to re- 
peated changes of population, and to have been con- 
quered by successive swaims of foreign invaders. 
(Pol. iii. 91.) The earliest of these revolutions aa*e 
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involved in great obscurity: but it seems, on the 
whole, pretty clear that the original ppulation of this 
feHile country (the^first at least of which we have 
any record) was an Oscan or Ausonian race. An- 
tiochus of Syracuse spoke of it as inhabited by the 
Opicans, who were also called Ausonians.” Poly- 
bius, on the contrary, attempted to establish a dis- 
tinction between the two, and described the shores of 
the Cmter as occupied by Opicans and Ausonians : 
while others carried the distinction still frirther, and 
represented the Opicans, Ausonians, and Oscans, as 
separate races which successively made themselves 
masters of the country. (Strab. v. p. 242.) The 
fallacy of this statement is obvious : Opicans and 
Oscans are merely two forms of the same name, and 
there is eveiy reason to believe that the Ausonians 
were a branch of the same race, if not absolutely 
identical with them. [Ausones.] It appears cer- 
tain that the first Greek settlers in these regions 
found them occupied by the people whom they called 
Opicans, w'hcnce this part of Italy was tenned by 
I them Opicia (jOirmia); and thus Thucydides dis- 
tinguishes Cumae as Kxipr} rj eV ^Oirucia, (vi. 4). 
i At the same time we find numerous indications of 
I Tyrrhenian (i. e. Pelasgic) settlements, especially on 
the coast, which appear to belong to a very early 
I period, and cannot be referred to the later Etruscan 
domination. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 45 ; Abeken, Mittel 
Italim, p, 102.) Whether these were prior to the 
establishment of the Oscans, or were spread along 
the coasts, while that people occupied principally the 
interior, is a point on which it is impossible for us 
to pronounce an opinion. 

The earliest fact that can be pronounced historical 
in regard to Campania, is the settlement of the Greek 
colony of Cumae; and though we certainly cannot re- 
ceive as authentic the date assigned to this by late 
cihronologers (b. c. 1060), there seems good reason 
to believe that it was really, as asserted by Strabo, the 
most ancient of all the Greek settlements in Italy. 
[Cumae.] The Cumaeans soon extended their 
power, by founding the colonies of Dicaearchia, Pa- 
laepolis, and Neapolis; and, according to some ac- 
counts, it would seem that they had even formed 
settlements in the interior at Nola and Abella. (Jus- 
tin. XX. 1.) But it is probable that their progress 
was checked by the establishment of a new and more 
formidable power in their immediate neighbourhood. 
The conquest of Campania by the Etruscans is a 
fact which we cannot refuse to receive as historical, 
imperfect as is the information we have concerning 
it. Polybius tells us that at the same time that the 
[ Etruscans held possession of the plains of Northern 
I Italy, subsequently occupied by the Gauls, they pos- 
sessed also those of Campania about Capua and Nola; 
and Strabo says that they founded in this part of 
Italy twelve cities, the chief of which was Capua. 
(Pol ii. 17 ; Strab. v. p. 242.) The Tuscan origin 
of Capua and Nola is confirmed by the testimony of 
Cato; and Livy tells us that the original name of 
the former city was Yulturnum, an obviously Etrus- 
can form. (Liv. iv. 37; Mela, ii. 4; Cato, ap. Veil 
Pat, i. 7.) The period at which this Etruscan do- 
minion was established is, however, a very doubtful 
question. If we adopt the date assigned by Cato 
for the foundation of Capua (Veil. Pat. i. 7), which 
he places as late as b.c. 471, we cannot suppose 
that the period of Etruscan role lasted much above 
fifty years, — a space apparently much too short: on 
the other hand, those who placed the origin of Capua 
more than three centiu'ies eaidier (Veil. Pat. Ic.) 
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may not improbably have en*ed as much in the con- 
trary direction. Whatever may have been the ac- 
tual date, we are told that these Tuscan cities rc«e 
to great wealth and prosperity, but gradually became 
enervated and enfeebled by luxury, so that they were 
unable to resist the increasing power of their war- 
like neighbours the Samnites. The fate of their 
chief city of Capua, which was first compelled to 
admit the Samnites to the privileges of citizenship 
and a share of its fertile lands, and ultimately fell 
wholly into their power [Capua], was probably 
soon followed by the minor cities of the confederacy. 
But neither these, nor the metropolis, became Sam- 
nite: they seem to have constituted from the first a 
separate national body, which assumed the name of 
Campani, “ the people of the plain.” It is evi* 
dently this event which is designated by Diodorus 
as the “ first rise of the Campanian people ” (rh 
eOpos Tccu Ka^iravmv (rweuT')?, Diod. xii. 31 ), though 
he places it as early as b. c. 440 ; while, according 
to Livy (iv. 37), Capua did not fall into the hands 
of the Samnites till b. c. 423. So rapidly did the 
new nation rise to power, that only three years after 
tlie occupation of Capua they were able to take by 
storm the Greek city of Cumae, which had main- 
tained its independence throughout the period of the 
Etruscan dominion. (Liv. iv. 44; Diod, xii. 76, who, 
however, gives the date b. c. 428.) 

The people of the Campanians thus constituted 
was essentially of Oscan race. The Samnite or Sa- 
hellian conquerors appear to have been, like the 
Etruscans whom they. supplanted, a comparatively 
small body: and it is probable that the original 
Oscan population, which had continued to subsist, 
tliough in a state of subjection, under tlie Etruscans, 
was readily amalgamated with a people of kindred 
race like tlieir new conquerors, so that the two be- 
came completely blended into one nation. It is 
certain that the language of the Campanians con- 
tinued to be Oscan : indeed it is from them that our 
knowledge of the Oscan language is mainly derived. 
Their name, as already observed, probably signified 
only the inhabitants of the plain, and it was at this 
period confined to that part only of what was after- 
wards called Campania. Nor does there appear to 
have been any distinct organisation or nationd union 
among them. The Ausones or Aurunci, and the 
Sidicini, on the N. of the Vulturnus, still continued 
to exist as distinct and independent tribes. The 
minor towns around Capua — ^Acerra, Atella, Galatia, 
and Suessula — seem to have followed the lead, and 
probably acknowledged the supremacy of that pow- 
erful city: but Nola stood aloof, and appears to have 
preserved a closer connection with Samnium: while 
Nuceria in the southern part of tlie Campanian plain 
belonged to the Alfatemi, who were probably an 
independent tribe. Hence the Campanians with 
whom the Romans came into connection in the fourth 
century b. c. were only the people of Capua itself 
with its surrounding plain and dependent cities. 
They were not the less a numerous and powerful 
nation: Capua itself was at this time the greatest 
and most opulent city of Italy (Liv. vii. 31.): hut 
tiiough scarcely 80 years had elapsed since the 
establishment of the Samnites in Campania, they 
were already so far enervated and corrupted by the 
luxurious habits engendered by their new abode, as 
to be wholly" unequal to contend in mns with their 
more hardy brethren in the mountains of Samnium. 

In b. o. 343 the petty people of the Sidicini, at- 
tacked by the powerful Samnites, applied for aid to 
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the Campanians. Tiiis was readily furnished them: 
but tiieir new allies were in their turn defeated by 
the Samnites, in a pitched battle, at tlie very gates 
oj Capua, and' shut up within the walls of their city. 
In this distress they applied to Rome for assistance; 
and, in order to purchase the aid of that powerful 
republic, are said to have made an absolute surrender 
of their city and territory {deditio) into the hands of 
the Romans. * The latter now took up their cause, 
and the victories of Valerius Conms at Mt. Gaurus, 
and Suessula, soon freed the Campanians from all 
danger from their Samnite foes. (Liv. vii. 29 — 37.) 
It is very difficult to understand the events of the 
two next years, as related to us; and there can be 
little doubt that the real course of events has been 
distorted or concealed by the Roman annalists. The 
Campanians, though nominally subjects of Rome, 
appear to act a very independent part; and at length 
openly espoused the cause of the Latins when these 
broke out into declared hostilities against Rome. 
The great battle in which the combined forces of the 
Latins and Campanians were defeated by the Roman 
consuls T. Manlius and P. Decius was fought near 
the foot of Mt. Vesuvius, b.c. 340; and was quickly 
followed by the submission of the Campanians. They 
were punished for their revolt, by the loss of the 
whole of that portion of their fertile territory which 
lay N. of the Vulturnus, and which was known by 
the name of the “ Falernus ager.” The knights of 
Capua (equites Campani), who had throughout op- 
posed the defection from Rome, were rewarded witli 
the full rights of Roman citizens; while the rest 
of the population obtained only the “ eivitas sine 
suffragio.” The same relations were established with 
the cities of Cumae, Suessula, and Acerrae. (Liv. 
viii, 11, 14, 17; Veil. Pat.!. 14.) Hence we find 
during the period that followed this war for above 
120 years tiie closest bonds of union subsisting be- 
tween the Campanians and the Roman people : the 
former were admitted to serve in the regular legions, 
instead of the auxiliaries : and for this reason Poly- 
bius, in reckoning up the forces of the Italian nations 
in B. c. 225, classes the Romans and Campanians 
in one body; while he enumerates the Latins and 
other allies separately. (Pol ii. 24.) 

The period from the peace which followed the 
war of B.0. 340, to the beginning of the Second Punic 
War, was one of great prosperity to the Campanians. 
Their territory was indeed necessarily the occasional 
theatre of hostilities during the protracted wars of 
the Romans with the Samnites: and some of the 
cities not immediately connected with Capua were 
even rash enough to expose themselves to the enmity 
of the Romans, by taking part with their adversaries. 
But the capture of the Greek city of Palaepolis in 
B.C. 326, led the neighbouring Neapolitans to con- 
clude a treaty with Rome, which secured them for 
ever after as its faithful allies; and the conquest of 
Nola in B.c. 313, and of Nuceria in 308, firmly 
established the Roman dominion in the southern 
portion of Campania. This seems to have been ad- 
mitted and secured by the peace of B. c. 304, which 
terminated the Second Samnite War. (Liv. viii. 22 
—26, ix. 28, 41 ; Niebuhr, vol. Hi. p. 259.) 

In B, c. 280, Campania was traversed by the 
armies of Pyrrhus, but his attempts to possess himself 
of either Capua or Neapolis were ineffectual. (Zonal*, 
yixi, 4.) The successes of that monarch do not 
appear to have for a moment shaken the fidelity of 
the Campanians. But it was otherwise with those 
of Hannibal, Immediately after the battle of Cannae 
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(b. c. 216) the smaller towns of Atella and Calatia 
declared in favour of the Carthaginian general, and 
shortly after the powerful city of Capua itself open^^ 
its gates to him. (Liv. xxii. 61, xxiii. 2—10.) T^is 
was’ not however followed, as might have been perhaps 
expected, by the reduction of the rest of Campania. 
Hannibal took Nueeria and Acerrae, but was foiled 
in his attempts upon Neapolis and Nola: and even 
the little town of Casiliniim' was not reduced till 
after a long protracted siege. From this time Cam- 
pania became one of the chief seats of the war, and 
daring several successive campaigns was the scene 
of operations of the rival armies. Many actions 
ensued with various success : but the result was on 
the whole decidedly favourable to the Boman arms. 
Hannibal never succeeded in making himself rnaster 
of Nola, while the Bomans were able in the spring of 
B. c. 212 to foim the siege of Capua, and before the 
close of the following year tliat important city once 
more fell into their hands. From this time the 
Carthaginians lost all footing in Campania, and the 
war was transferred to ether quarters of Italy. The 
revolted cities were severely punished, and deprived 
of all municipal privileges; but the tranquillity 
which this part of Italy henceforth enjoyed, tether 
with the natural advantages of its soil and dimate, 
soon restored Campania to a state of prosperity 
equal, if not superior, to what it had before enjoyed: 
and towards the close of the Kepublic Cicero cscaitrasts 
its flourishing and populous towns and its fertile 
territory with the decayed Municipia and barrea soil 
of Latium. (De Leg, Agr. ii. 35.) 

This interval of repose was not however altogether 
uninterrupted. The Campanians took no part ia 
the outbreak of the Italian nations which led to the 
Social War: but they were in consequence exposed 
to the ravages of their nei^ibours the Samnites, and 
Fapius Mutilus laid waste the-' southern part of ihe 
province with fire and sword, and took in succession 
Nola, Nueeria, Stabiae, and Salemum: hut was de- 
feated by Sex, Julius under the wails of Acerrae. 
The next year fortune turned in favour of the 
Romans, and L. Sulla recovered possession of the 
whole of Campania, with the exception of Nola, 
which continu(^ to hold out long after all the 
neighbouring cities had submitted, and was the last 
place in Italy that was reduced by the Roman arms. 
(Appian. B. C. i. 42, 45, 65; Veil Pat. ii. 17, 18.) 
During the civil wars between Sulla and Oinna, 
Campania was traversed repeatedly by both amies, 
and was the scene of some confliets, but probably 
suffered comparatively little. In b. c. 73 it was the 
scene of the commencement of the Servile War under 
Spartacus, who breaking out with only 70 companions 
from Capua, took refuge on Mfc, Vesuvius, and from 
thence for some time plundered the whole surround- 
ing country. (Appian. B. C. i. 1 1 6 ; Plut. Crass, 8 ; 
B’lor. in. 20.) During the contest between Caesar 
and Pompey Campania was spared the sufferings of 
actual war: and neither this nor the subsequent 
civil wars between Octavian and Antony brought 
any interruption to its continued prosperity. 

Under the Roman Empire, as well as during the 
later period of the Republic, Campania became the 
favourite resort of wealthy and noble Romans, who 
crowded its shores until their villas, and sought in ; 
its soft climate and beautiful scenery a place of 
luxurious retirement. Whole towns thus grew up at 
Baiae and Bauli : but the neighbourhood of Neapolis, 
Pompeii, and Surrentiim wei*e scarcely less favoured, 
and the beautiful shores of the Crater were sur- 
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rounded with an almost continuous range of palaces, 
villas, and towns. The great eruption of Vesuvius 
in A. D. 79, which buried under heaps of ashes the 
flourishing towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
laid waste great part of the fertile lands on all sides 
of it, gave for a time a violent shock to this pros- 
perity; but the natural advantages of this favoured 
land would soon enable it to recover even so great a 
disaster: and it appears certain that Campania con- 
tinued down to the very close of the Western Empire 
to be one of the most floux'ishing and populous pro- 
vinces of Italy. 

According to the division of Augustus, Campania 
together with Latium constituted the First Eepon 
of Italy (Plin. iii. 5); but at a later period, probably 
under Hadrian, Beneyentum, with the extensive 
territory dependent on it, and apparently the other 
cities of the Hirpini also, were annexed to Cam- 
pania; while, on the other hand, the name seems to 
have gradually been applied to the whole of the First 
Region of Augustus. Hence we find the “ Civi- 
tates Campaniae,” as given in the Liber Coloniariim 
(p. 229), including all the cities of Latium, and 
those of Samnium and the Hirpini also; and the 
Itineraries place the boundary of Campania on the 
side of Apulia, between Equus Tuticus and Aecae. 
(/riia. Af^ p. Ill; Itin, Hier. p. 610.) This 
latter extension of the term does not, however, seem 
to have been generally adopted : we find Samnium 
generally separated from Campania for adminis- 
trative’ purposes (Treb. Poll. Tetrieux^ 24; Not. 
Dign. ii. pp. 63, 64), and the name was ceitainly 
retained in common usage. On the other hand, the 
name of Campania appears to have come into ge- 
neral use as synonymous with the whole of the First 
Region of Augustus, so as to have completely su- 
perseded that of Latium; and ultimately, by a 
change analogous to what we find in several other 
instances, came to designate Latium exclvsivelg, or 
the country round Rome, which retains to the pre- 
sent day the appellation of La Campagna di Roma. 
The exact period and progress of the change cannot 
he traced ; it was certainly completed in the time of 
the Lombards ; but -on the Tabula Peutingeriana 
Campania already extends from the Tiber to the 
Silarus. (Tab. Pent.; P. Diac. ii. 17 ; Pellegrini, 
BisGorsi della Campania^ vol. i. p. 45 — 85,') 

Ancient writers have left us scarcely any in- 
formation concerning the national characteristics or 
habits of the Campanians during the period of their 
existence as an independent people, with the excep- 
tion of vague declamations concerning their luxury. 
But a fact,' strangely at variance with the accounts 
of their unwarlike and effeminate habits, is, that w-e 
find Campanians extensively employed as mercenaiy 
troops, especially by the despots of Sicily. Here 
they first appear as early as b. c. 410, in tlie ser- 
vice of the Carthaginians (Diod. xiii. 44 — 62), and 
were afterwards of material assistance to the elder 
Dionysius. But, not satisfied with serving as mere 
mercenaries, they established themselves in the two 
cities of Aetna and Entella, of which they held pos- 
session for a long period. (Id. xiv. 9, 58, xvi. 82.) 
Again the mercenaries in the service of Agathocles, 
who rendered themselves so formidable under the 
name of Mameitines [Mamkrtini], were in great 
part of Campanian origin. It is singular that we 
find these mercenaries, in the cases of Entella and 
Messana, repeating precisely the same treacherous 
conduct by which the Samnites had originally made 
themselves mastem of Capua; and even a Gam- 
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panian legion in the Roman service was guilty of 
the same crime, and possessed itself of Rheginm by 
the massacre of the inhabitants. (Diod. xxii. Fr. 
1,2; Dionys. xis. 1. Fr. Mai.) It is probable, how- 
ever, as observed by Niebuhr, that these formidable 
mercenaries were not exclusively mtives of Cam- 
pania, but were recruited also froih the Samnites 
and other tribes of Sabellian and Oscan origin. 
(Niebuhr, vol. hi. p, 112, note 211.) 

In other respects the Campanians, from their 
being so mixed a race, had probably less marked 
peculiarities of character than the Samnites or 
Etrasc-ans. The works of art discovered in Cam- 
pania, with the exception of such as belong to a 
late period and show the Roman influence, are almost 
exclusively Greek. The Greek coins of Nola, as 
well as tlie beautiful painted vases discovered there 
in enormous numbei's, and which are all of the 
purest Greek style, prove that thm influence was by 
no means confined to the cities on the coast. On 
the other hand tlie inscriptions are almost all either 
Latin or Oscan, and the writings on the walls of 
Pompeii prove that tlie latter language continued in 
use down to a late period. It is certainly true, as 
ISfiebuhr observes (vol. i. p. 76), that W'e find no 
trace among existing remains of the period of Etrus- 
can rule, though this circumstance is hardly suffi- 
cient to warrant us in adopting the views of that 
historian and rejecting altogether the historical ac- 
counts of the Etniscan dominion in Southern Italy. 

The principal natural features of Campania have 
been already described. Its only considerable river 
is the Vulturous, which rises in the mountains of 
Samnium, and enters Campania near Venafrum ; it 
traverses the whole of the fertile plain of Capua, and 
formed the limit between the “ Ager Campanus,” 
the proper territory of Capua, on the S.j and the 
Ager Falemus on the N. It is a deep and rapid 
stream, on which account Casilinum, as commanding 
the prmdp^ bridge over it, must have been in all 
times a point of importance. The Libis, which 
originally fooemed the boundary of Campania on the 
N., was by the subsequent extension of Latium in- ; 
eluded wholly in that country, and cannot therefore 
be reckoned a Campanian river. Between tlie two 
was the Savo, a small and sluggish stream (^piger 
SavOf Stat, Silv. iv. 3. 66; Piin, iiL 5. s. 9) still 
called the Savone, which has its mouth little more 
tlnm two miles N. of that of the Vulturnus. A few 
miles S. of the same river is the Clanius, in ancient : 
times a more considerable stream, but the waters of 
which have been now diverted into an artificial 
channel or canal called the Lagno. The mouth of 
tliis is about 10 miles from that of a small stream 
serving as the outlet of the Lago di Patria (the 
Litema Palus), wdiich appears to have been called 
in ancient times the river Litebnus. (Liv. xxxii. 
29 ; Strab. v. p. 243.) The Sebethus or Sebe- 
Tins, which bathed the walls of Neapolis, can 
be no other than the trifling stream that flows under 
the Ponte della Maddalena^ a little to the E. of the 
modern city of Naples^ and is thence commonly 
known as the Fiume della Maddalena. The 
Veseeis, which is mentioned as flowing not far 
from the foot of Vesuvius (Liv. viii. 9 ; Viet, de Vw, 
III. 26, 28), if it be not identical witli the preced- 
ing, must have been a very small stream, and all 
trace of it is lost. The Sabnus, still called SamOy 
which rises at the foot of the Apennines near the 
modem city of Sm^no, between Nola and Noceray is 
a more considez'able stream, and w'aters the whole of 
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the rich plain on tlie S. of Mt. Vesuvius (quae rigat 
aequora Saraus, Virg. Aen. vii. 738). The paucity 
of rivers in Campania is owing to the peculiar 
nature of the volcanic soil, which, as Pliny observes, 
allows the waters that descend from the surrounding 
mountains to percolate gradually, without either 
arresting them, or becoming saturated with moisture. 
(Plin. xviii. II. s. 29.) 

The principal mountains of Campania have already 
been noticed. The ann of the Apennines which 
separates the two Gulfs of Naples and Salerno, and 
rises above Castellamare to a height of near 5000 
feet, was called in ancient times the Mons Lacta- 
Bius (Cassiod. Ep. xi. 10), from its abundant pas- 
tures, which belonged to the neighbouring town of 
Stabiae, and were much frequented by invalids for 
medical purposes. [Stabiae.] Several of the 
minor hills belonging to the volcanic group of which 
Mt, Gaums was the principal, were known by dis- 
tinguishing names, among which those of the Collis 
Leucogaeus between Puteoli and Neapolis (Plin. 
xviii. 1 1. s. 29), and the Mons Pausilyfus in the 
immediate neighboui’hood of the latter city, have 
been preserved to us. 

Campania contains several small lakes, of which 
the lake Avei^nus is a volcanic basin, in the deep 
hollow of a crater ; the rest are mere stagnant pools 
formed by the accumulation of sand on the sea 
shore preventing the outflow of the waters. Such 
were the Litebna Palus, near the town of the 
same name, now called the Lago di Patria ; and 
the Achebusia Palus, now Lago di Fnsaro, a 
little to the S. of Cumae. The Lucrine Lake 
(Lacus Lucrinus) was, in fact, merely a portion 
of the sea shut in by a naitow dike or bar, ap- 
parently of mtificial construction; similar to the part 
of the Fort of Misenum, which is now called the 
I Mare Mon'to. 

' The principal islands off the coast of Campania, 
Aenaeia, Pbochyta, and Cafeeae, have already 
been noticed. Besides these thei-e ai-e several smaller 
islets, most of them, indeed, mere rocks, of which 
the names have been recorded in consequence of their 
proxirnity to the flourishing towns of Puteoli and 
Neapolis. The principal of these is Nesis, still 
called Nisida, opposite the extremity of the Mens 
Pausilypus ; itself the crater of an extinct volcano, 
which seems in ancient times to have still retained 
some traces of its foimer activity. (Lucan, vi. 90.) 
Megabis, called by Statius JMegalia, appears to 
be the rock now occupied by the Castel delV UovOy 
close to Naples ; while the two islets mentioned by 
the same poet as Limon and Euploea (Stat. Silv. 
iii. 1, 149) are supposed to be two rocks between 
Nisida and the adjoining headland, called Scoglio 
del Lawretto and h Gajola. [Neapolis.] South 
of the Surrentine Promontory, and facing the Gulf 
of Posidonia lie some detached and picturesque 
rocks, a short distance from the shore, which w'ere 
known as the Sirenusae Insulae, or the Islands 
of the Sirens; they are now called Li Galli. 

The towns and cities of Campania may be briefly 
enumerated. 1. Beginning from the frontier of 
Latium and proceeding along the coast were, Vitl- 
TUENUM at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, Litebnum, and Cumae ; Misenum adjoining 
the promontory of the same name, and immediately 
within it Bauli, Baiae, and Puteoli, originally 
called by the Greeks Dicaearchia. From thence 
proceeding round the shores of the Crater were the 
flourishing towns of Neapolis, Herculaneum, 
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Pompeii, Stabiae, and Surrentum; besides 
which we find mention of Retina, now Resina, at 
the foot of Mt. Vesuvius (Plin. "vi. 16), and 
Aequa, still called a village near Vico, about 
half way between Stabiae and Surrentum. (Sil. 
Ital. V. 464.) Neither of tliase two last places 
ranked as towns; they were included among the 
populous villages ov vici thsA lined the shores of this 
beautiful bay, the names of most of which are lost 
to us. 

2. In the interior of the province, N. of the Vul- 
turnus were: Ven-aprom in the upper valley of the 
Vulturnus, the most northerly city of Campania, 
bordering on Latium and Samnium; Tbanum at the 
foot of the mountains of the Sidicini and Aurunci; 
SuBSSA on the opposite slope of the same group, 
and Oalbs on the Via Latina between Teannm and 
Casilinum. In the same district must be placed 
Trbbula, probably near the foot of Mons Calli- 
cula, and Forum PopiLir, also of uncertain site. 
Urbana, where Sulla had established a colony, lay 
on the Appian Way between Sinuessa and Casi- 
linum ; and Caedia, a mere village incidentally 
mentioned by Pliny (xiv. 6. s. 8), on the same road, 
6 miles from Sinuessa. Aurukca, the ancient 
capital of the people of that name, had ceased to 
exist at a very early period. 

3. S. of the Vulturnus were Casieinitm (im- 
mediately on that river), Capua, Calatia, Atella, 
Acerrae, Suessula, Nola, Abella, and Nu- 
ceria, called, for distinction’s sake, AiiBATBRNA. 
The site of Taurania, wliich hM already ceased to 
exist in the time of Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9) is . wholly 
unknown, as well as that of Hyrium or Hybina, a 
city known only from its coins. 

4. In the territory of the Picesttini (which, as 
already observed, was comprised in Campania in the 
official designation of the province), were: Salbr- 
NUM and Marcina on the coast of the Posidonian 
Gulf, and Picbntia in the interior, on the little 
river still called Bicentim. Eburi (Eholi), though 
situated on the N. side of the Silarus, is assigned by 
Pliny to Lucania. (Plin. iii, 11. s. 1.6.) 

Campania was traversed by the Appian Way, the 
greatest high road of Italy; this had, indeed, in its 
original construction by Appius Claudius, been 
carried only from Rome to Capua; the period at 
which it was extended from thence to Beneventum 
is uncertain, but this could hardly have taken place 
before the close of the Samnite Wars, [Via Appia.] 
This road led direct from Sinuessa (the last city in 
Latium), where it quitted the sea shore, to Casi- 
linum, and thence to Capua ; from whence it was 
continued through Calatia and Caudium (in the i 
Samnite teiTitory) to Beneventum. It entered the 
Campanian territoiy at a bridge over the little river 
Savo, 3 miles fi*om Sinuessa, called from this cir- 
cumstance the Pons Campanus. (Itin. Hier. p. 61 1 ; 
Tab, Peut.') The Via Latina, another very ancient 
and important line of road, entered Campania from 
the N. and proceeded from Casinum in Latium by 
Teanum and Cales to Casilinum, where it fell into 
.the Via Appia, The line of road, which proceeded 
in a southerly direction from Capua by Nola and 
Nuceria to Salernum, was a part of the ^eat high 
road from Rome to Rliegium, which is strangely 
called in the Itineraiy of Antoninus the Via Appia, 
An inscription still extant records the construction 
of this line of road from Capua to Rhegium, but the , 
name of its author is unfortunately lost, though it is 
nrobable that he was a praetor of the name of Popi- 
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Bus, [Forum Popilii.] Besides this, another 
road, given in the Tabula, led direct from Capua 
to Neapolis, and from thence by Herculaneum and 
Pompeii to Nuceria, where it joined the preceding; 
while another branch quitted it at Pompeii and 
followed the shores of the bay through Stabiae to 
Surrentum. 

Lastly, another great road, which as we leam 
from Statius (Silv, iv. 3) was constructed by the 
emperor Domitian, proceeded along the coast from 
Sinuessa to Cumae, and thence by PuteoH to Nea- 
polis. Thei-e is no doubt, from the flourishing 
condition of Campania under the Roman Empire, 
that all these roads continued in use down to a late 
period. Milestones and other inscriptions attest 
their successive restorations from the reign of Trajan 
to that of Valentinian III. (Mommsen, Inscr, Neap. 
pp. 340, 341.) 

Concerning the topography of Campania, see 
Pellegrini, JDiscorsi della Campania Felice (2 vols. 
4to. Napoli, 1771), who is much superior to the 
common run of Italian topographers. His authority 
is for the most part followed by l^omanelli. (Topo~ 
grafia Istorica del Regno di Napoli, vol. iii.) 

There exist coins with the name of the Cam- 
panians and Greek legends (KAMIJANilN), but 
most of these belong to the Campanians who were 
settled in Sicily at Entella and other cities. There 
are, however, silver coins with the inscription 
KAMHANO (or sometimes KAIHTANO), which 
certainly belong to Campania, and were probably 
struck at Capua. (Eckhel, Num, Vet. Anecd. p. 19 ; 
Millingen, Numism. de V Italic, p. 140.) [E. H. B.] 

CAMP! LABORINI. [Campi Phlegkaei.] 

CAMPI MACRI(Ma«:por Rdfirrot, Strab.), a place 
in Cisalpine Gaul, on the Via Aemilia, between Ee- 
gium and Mutina. Strabo speaks of it as a small 
town («. p. 216), where a great fair (gravijyvpis) 
was held every year; and Varro notices it as the 
scene of a large cattle and sheep fair, the neigh- 
bouring plains being indeed among the most cele- 
brated in Italy for the excellence of their wool. 
(Varr. ii. Praef.; Colum. vii, 2. §3.) But this 
fair appears to have fallen into disuse soon after; 
for a curious inscription, discovered at Herculaneum, 
dated in a. t>. 56, speaks of it as having then ceased 
to be held, so that the buildings adapted for it were 
fallen into decay, and the place was become unin- 
habited. (Oreil, Imcr. 3115 ; Cavedoni, Marmi 
Mod&nesi, p. 60.) It is evident from this that 
there never was properly a tovm of the name, but 
merely a collection of buildings for the purposes of 
the fair.- The name of the Campi Macri was origi- 
nally given to the extensive plains at the foot of the 
Apennines, extending along the Via Aemilia from 
Mutina to Parma. They are repeatedly mentioned 
in this sense by Livy during the wars of the Romans 
with the Ligurians, who at that time still held pos- 
session of the mountains immediately adjoining, 
(Liv. xli. 18, xlv. 12.) Columella also speaks of 
the “ Macri campi,” not as a particular spot, but a 
tract of country about Parma and Mutina. (^R. R. 
vii. 2, § 3.) It is supposed that the village of 
Magreda, on the banks of the Secchia, xibout 8 
miles from Modena, retains some traces of the an- 
cient name. (Cavedoni, 1. c. p. 62.) [E. H. B.] 

CAMPI PHLEGRAEI (ra ^Keypaia weSi'a) 
was the name given by the Greeks to the fertile 
plains of Campania, especially those in the neigh- 
bourh«x>d of Cumae. The origin of the name was 
probably connected with the volcanic phenomena of 
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the neisjlihonrin^ country, which gave rise to the 
fable of the giants being buried, beneath it (Strab. v. 
p, 245; Diod. v. 71), though others derived it from 
the frequent wars of which this part of Italy was in 
early times the scene, on account of its great fer- 
tility. (Pol. iii. 9 1 ; Strab. 1. c.) Pliny considers 
the Phlegraean plains of the Greeks to be synony- 
mous with what were called in his time the Gamfi 
Labobini, or Laboriae ; but the latter term ap- 
pears to have had a more limited and local significa- 
tion, being confined, according to Pliny, to the part 
of the plain bounded by the two high roads leading 
respectively from Cumae and from Puteoli to Capua. 
(Piin. iii. 5. s. 9, xviii. 11. s. 29.) The Greek 
name, on the other hand, was probably never a local 
term, but was applied without discrimination to the 
whole neighbourhood of Cumae. Hence Silius 
Italicus calls the Bay of Baiae and Puteoli “ Phle- 
graei sinus” (vhi. 540), and in another passage 
(xii, 143), he distinctly connects the legend of the 
Phlegraean giants with the volcanic phenomena of 
the Forum Vulcani or Solfatara. [E. H. B.] 
CAMPI BAU'DII, or CAMPUS RAU'DIUS, a | 
plain in Cisalpine Gaul, which was the scene of the ; 
great victory of Marius and Catulus over the Cimbri, 
iu'B.c. 101. But though this battle was one of the 
most memorable and decisive in the Eoman annals, 
the place where it was fought is very imperfectly 
designated. 

Floras and Velleius, who have preserved to 
us the name of the actual battle field (“in pa- 
tentissimo, quern Raudiuin vocant, campo,” Flor, 
iii. 3. § 14; “ in campis, qiiibus nornen erat Rau- 
diis,” Veil. Pat. ii. 12; Viet, de Hr*. IlL 67), 
afford no clue to its situation. Orosius, who has 
described the action in mom detail (v. 16), leaves us 
wholly in the dark as to its locality. Plutarch, 
without mentioning the name of the particular spot, 
which had been chosen by Blarins as the field of 
battle, calls it the plain about Vercellae (rh 
rh Trepl Bep/ceAAos, Pint. Mar. 25). There is no 
reason to reject this statement, though it is impos- 
sible for us, in our total ignorance of the circum- 
stances of the campaign, to explain what should 
have drawn the Gauls from the banks of the Athesis, 
where they defeated Catulus not long before, to tile 
neighbourhood of Vei'cellae. Many authors have 
nevertheless rejected Plutarch’s evidence, and sup- 
posed the battle to have taken place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Verona. D’Anville would transfer it to 
EhOf a small town about 10 miles NVV. of Milan, 
but this is not less incompatible with the positive 
testimony of Plutarch ; and there is every reason to 
believe that the battle was actually fought in the 
great plain between Vercellae and Novaria, bounded 
by the Sesia on the W., and by the Affogm on 
"the.E.., 

According to Walckenaer, a part of this plain is 
still called the Frati di Rb, and a small stream 
that traverses it hears the name of Roggla^ which is, 
however, a common appellation of many streams in 
Lombardy. Abcuit half way between Ferce/^iand 
Mortara^ is a large village called Rdbrn or Robbio. 
Cluver was the first to point out this as the probable 
site of the Raudii Campi : the point has been fully 
discussed by Walckenaer in a memoir inserted in the 
Memoires de VAcademie des Inscriptions (2d se- 
ries, vol vi. p. 361—373; see also Cluver. Ikd. 
p. 235 ; D’Anvilie, Geogr. Anc. p. 48). [E. H. B.] 

CAMPI VE'TERES, a place in Lncania, which, 
■according to Livy (xxv. 16), was the real scene of 
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the death of Tib. Sempronius Gracchus during the 
Second Punic War (b. c. 212), though other an- 
nalists transferred it to the banks of the Calor, near 
Beneventum. He gives us no further clue to its 
situation than the vague expression “in Lucanis;” 
and it is impossible to fix it with any certainty. The 
resemblance of name alone has led local topographers 
to assign it to a place called Vietri, in the moun- 
tains between Fotenm and the valley of the Tanagro. 
(Romanelli, vol. i. p. 438.) [E. H. B.j 

CAMPOHU'NUM (KaixBoT/owov'), a town in the 
countiy of the Estiones in Vindelicia. It was si- 
tuated on the road from Brigaritium to Augusta Vin- 
delicorum, and is identified with the modern Kemp* 
ten, on the river liter. (Ptol. ii. 13. § 3 ; Itin, Ant. 
p. 258; VitaS. Magni, c. 18.) [L. S.] 

CAMPO'NI, a people of Aquitania (Plin, iv. 
19), perhaps in the valley of Campan in the Bi- 
gorre. 

CAMPSA. [Cros-saea.] 

CAMPUS DIOMF/DIS. [Canusitjivi.] 
CAMPUS FOENICULA'RIUS. [Tarraco.] 
CAMPUS JURCA'RIUS. [Emporiae.] 
CAMPUS SPARTA'EIUS. [Carthago Nova."] 
CAMPUS STELLATIS. [Capua.] 
CAMPYLUS, a tributary of the Achelous, flowing 
from Dolopia. [Achelous.] 

CAMULOBU'NUM. [Colonia.] 

CAMU'NI (KapLOwoi), an Alpine people, who in- 
habited the valley of the Ollius {Oglid), from the 
central chain of the Rhaetian Alps to the head of the 
Lacus Sebinus (La^o d^ Tseo). This valley, which 
is still called the Val Camonica, is one of the most 
extensive on the Italian side of the Alps, being above 
60 miles in length, Pliny tells us that the Camuni 
were a tribe of Euganean race; while Strabo reckons 
■ them among the ]&aetians. 

The name of the Camuni appears among the 
Alpine tribes who were reduced to subjection by 
Augustus:' after which the inhabitants of all these 
valleys were attached, as dependents, to the neigh- 
bouring towns of Gallia Transpadana (“ finitimis 
attributi municipiis,” Plin. iii. 20. s. 24 : Strab. 
iv. p. 206; Dion- Cass. liv. 20). At a later period, 
however, the Camuni appear to have foimed a 
separate community of their own, and we find " 
mention in inscriptions of the “ Res Publica Ca- 
munomm.” (Orell. Inscr. 652, 37 89.) In the later 
division of the provinces they came to be included in 
Bhaetia. [E. H. B.] 

CAMUNLODUNUM, in Britain, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as a town of the Brigantes. Identified — 
though, perhaps, on insufficient grounds — by Horsley 
with the Cambodunum of the itinei'ary. [Cambo- 
DUNUM.] [E. G.L.] 

CANA (Kapa). 1. A village of Galilee, the 
scene of our Lord’s first mii’acle. John, ii.) A 

village of this name in Galilee is mentioned by Jo- 
sephus, as his temporary place of residence during 
his command in that country, and his notices of it 
appear to indicate that it was not far distant from 
^ppboris. ( Vita, § 16, seq.) The village of Kepkr 
Kenna, hour NE. of Nazareth, is pointed out to 
modem travellers as the representative of “ Cana of 
Galilee;” but it appears that this tradition can be 
traced back no further than the 16th century. An 
earlier, and probably more authentic tradition, cur- 
rent during the period of the Crusades, assigns it to • 
a site 3 miles north of Sepphoris on the north of a 
fertile plain, now called el~Buttauf ; where, a little 
east oi Kephr M^enda, are still found on a hill side 
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ruins of an extensive village, to which a wavering 
and uncertain local tradition gives the name of 
Kana. (Robinson, jB. 72. hi, p. 204 — 207.) 

2. There appears to have been another village of 
this name not far from Jericho, where the army of 
Antiochus Dionysus perished with hunger after their 
defeat by the Arabs (Joseph. B. J A. 4. § 7, comp. 
Ant, xiii. 15. § 1), and where Herod the Great was 
encamped in his war with Antigonus. (B,J. i- 17. 
§5.) , [G-W.] 

CANAAN. [Palaestina.J 

CANAE (K<iva,i ; Eth. Ka^^aios), a small place 
founded by the Locri of Cynus (Strab. p, 615) in 
Aeolis, opposite to the most south(y.'n part of Lesbos, 
in a district called Canaea. The district extended 
as far as the Arginusae islands northward, and to 
the promontory nsing above them, which some called 
Aega. The place is called Cane by Mela (i. 18). 
Pliny mentions it as a ruined place (v. 32) : he 
also mentions a river Canaeus; but he may mean to 
place it near Pitane. In the war of the Romans 
with Antiochus (u. c. 190, 191), the Roman fleet 
was hauled up at Canae for the winter, and pro- 
tected by a ditch and rampart. (Liv. xxxvi. 45, 
xxxvii. 8.) 

Mela places the tow of Cane at the promontory 
Cane, which is first mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 
42). The army of Xerxes, on the march from Sar- 
des to the Hellespont, crossed the Caicus, and leaving 
the mountain of Cane on the left, went through 
Atameus. The position of Cane or Canae, as Strabo 
(pp. €15, 581, 584) calls the promontory, is, accord- 
ing to him, 100 stadia from Elaea, and Elaea is 12 
stadia from the Caicus, and south of it; and he says 
that Cane is the promontory that is opposite to Leo- 
tum, the northern limit of the Gulf of Adramyttium, 
of which gulf the Gulf of Elaea is a part. He there- 
fore clearly places the promontory Cane on the south 
side of the Gulf of Elaea. In another passage (p. 
681) he says, “ From Lectum to the river Caicus, 
and the (place) called Canae, are the parts about 
Assus, Adramyttium, Atarneus, and Pitane, and the 
Elaeatic Bay, opposite to all which extends the island 
of the Lesbians.” Again, he says,- “ The mountain 
(Cane or Canae) is surrounded by the sea on the 
south and the -west; on the east is the level of the 
Caicus, and on the north is the Elaeitis.” This is 
all very confused; for the Elaeitis is south of the 
Caicus, and even if it extended on both sides of the . 
river, it is not north of Canae, unless Canae is south 
of Elaea. Mela, whose description is from south to 
north, clearly places Cane on the coast after Elaea 
and Pitane ; Pliny does the same ; and Ptolemy’s 
(v. 2) Caene is west of the mouth of the Caicus. 
The promontory then is 'Cape Colon% west of the 
mouth of the Caicus. Strabo’s confusion is past all 
explanation. He could not have had any kind of 
map, nor a clear conception of what he was de- 
scribing. 

Cane was both a mountain tract and a promon- 
tory. The old name was AegS (Alya), as Strabo 
reraarks, and he finds fault with those who wrote the 
name Aega (Alya), as if it w’as connected with the 
name “ goat ” (comp. Steph, s, v. Alya), or Aex (Af|). 
Strabo says that the mountain (Cane) is of no great 
extent, but it inclines towards the Aegean, whence 
it has its name ; afterwards the promontory was 
called Aega, as Sappho says, and the rest was Cane 
or Canae. See the note in Groskurd’s Strabo (vol. ii, 
p.601). [aL.] 

CANARIA. [FoPvTUNAtae Insulae.] 
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CAN AS, a town of Lycia, mentioned by Pliny 
(v. 27. s. 28). The site is not known. He mentions 
it next before Caiidyba. [Candyba.] [G. L.] 
CANASIS (Kavda-is, Arrian, Ind, 29), a small 
port on the shore of Gedrosia to which llie fleet of 
Nearchus came. Vincent identifies it with a small 
place called Tiz, Tlie country seems to have been 
then, as now, nearly deserted, and exposed to much 
suffering from drought. (Vincent, Voyage of Near- 
chus, voL i. p. 267.) ^ [V.] 

CANASTRAEUM (Kav aarpaiov, Kdvaarpovi 
Eih. Kavacrrpaios : Cape Paliuri), the extreme 
point of the peninsula of Pallcue. (Herod, vii. 123; 
Thuc. iv. 110; Strab. vii. p. 330; Apollon. Rhod. 
L 599; Ptol. iii. 13; Liv. xliv. 31 ; Idin. iv. 10; 
Pomp. Mel. ii. 3. § 1 ; Leake, N^ortkei'n Greece, vul. 
iii. p. 156.) [N.B.J.] 

CANATE (Kai/Jr??, An-ian, Ind. 29), a desert 
shore of Gedrosia, the next station to Canasis made 
by the fleet of Nearedms. Vincent, by some inge- 
nious arguments, has given retisons for supposing it 
the same as the present promontory of Godeim. 
(Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus, vol. i, p. 269. [V.] 
CANATHA (KdvaQa). In Josephus (Ant. xv. 
5. § 1), Kdi'a0a is a various reading for Kara, and 
is apparently the same place as that refen-ed to in 
the preceding article. In the parallel passage in the 
War (i, 19. § 2) the reading is KdvaQa rijs KolXps 
'Xvpias, and both Ptolemy (v. 15. §23) and Pliny 
(v. 18) mention a city of that name in Coelesyria, 
which the latter reckons among the cities of the De- 
capolis. [G. W.] 

CANCANORUM PROM. [Gangani.] 
CANDACE (KarSd/cT?, Isid. Cliar. p. 8), a town 
placed by Isidore in Asia. Nothing is known about 
it, nor is it mentioned elsewhere. Forbiger thinks it 
without doubt the same as Cotace (KoraKT)) in Pto- 
lemy (vi. 17. § 8), but gives no reason for this suppo- 
sition, which is a mere conjecture. [V.] 

GANDARA (Kdvdapa : Eth. Kavdapyjvds), a pl.ace 
“ in Paphlagonia, three schoeni from Gangra, and a 
village Thariba.” (Stepb. B. s. v.) This is a quota- 
tion from some geographer, and it is wortliy of notice 
that the distance is given in schoeni. Stephanus 
adds that there was a temple of Hera Caniirene. 
As the site of Gangra is known, perhaps Candara 
may be discovered. [G. L.] 

CANDARI (KdvSapoi, Ptol. vi. 12. § 4), a tribe 
in the NW. part of Sogdiana. They are mentioned 
by Pliny (vi. 26) in connection with the Chorasmii; 
but they would appear to be to the E. of the Kharezm 
country. It seems probable that the name is derived 
from the Sanscrit Gandharus, a tribe beyond the 
Indus, mentioned in the Mahabhdrat. [V.] 

CA'NDASA (Kdvd&cra), a fort in Caria, accord- 
ing to Stephanus (s. t;.) who quotes the 16th hook 
of Polybius. He also gives the Ethnic name 
Kavdacrevs. [G. L.] 

CANDA'VTA (KavBaovia, Hierosol. Itin. ,* Pent. 
Tab,.* Elbassdn), a mountain of Illyria. The 
Egnatian Way, commencing at Djrrhacliium, crossed 
this mountain, w'hich lies bertveen the sources of the 
river Genusus and the lake Lycimitis, and was 
called from this Via Candavia, (Strab. vii. p. 323.) 
Its distance from Dyn-hachium w-as 87 M. P. (Plin, 
iii. 33 ; comp. Cic. ad Aft. iii. 7 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 
79; Sen. Ep. xxxi.) Colonel Leake (Noi'ikem 
Greece, vol. i. p. 343, iii. p. 280) found its bea,ring 
N, 23 W. by compass. [E. B. J.'] 

CANDIDIA’NA (Kaj^5t5ta:/a), a fort on the Da- 
nube in Lower ]\Ioesia, in wdiicli a detachment of 
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light troops was garrisoned. (Procop. Aed. iv. 7 ; 
Itin. Ant. 223.) It was situated near the modem 
Kiliiimn^ and was perhaps the same place as the 
Nigriniana of the Tab. Peat, and the Geog. Kav. 
(iv.7). [L.S.] 

CA'NDIDUM PROMOhTTOEIUM {Bm-el- 
Ahiad^ C. Blanco: all three names meaning Whitc)^ 
a lofty headland of chalk and limestone, on the N, 
coast of Zengitana in Africa, K of Hippo Eegius, 
and fonning the W. headland of the Sinus Hippo- 
nensis. (Mela, i. 7. § 2; Plin. v. 4, s. 3; Solin. 27* 
Shaw, Travels in Barbary ^ p. 74, 2d ed.) Shaw 
takes it for Livy’s Pulchrum: PromontoRitjm:, 
where Scipio landed ; but that headland is the same 
as the Apollinis Promontoritjm. [P. S.] 

GA'NDYBA (Ktii'Suga: Eth, KapSvgezis), a town 
in Lycia (Pliii. v. 27) with a forest Oenium near it. 
Its site is now ascertained to be a place called Genr^ 
devar^ east of the Xanthus, and a few miles from the 
coast. (Spratt’s Lycia, voL i. p. 90, &c. and Map.) 
The resemblance of the name is pretty good evidence 
of the identity of the places; but a Greek inscrip- 
tion containing the Ethnic name Kavbv§€vs was 
copied on the spot. Some of the rock tombs are 
beautifully executed. One perfect inscription in 
Lycian characters was found. The forest of Oenium 
probably may be recognised in the extensive pine 
forest that now covers the mountain above the city.” 
A coin procured on the spot from the peasantry had 
the letters Kand (so in Spratt’s Lycia, vol. i. p. 95) 
on it. In the MSS. of Ptolemy the name, it is said, is 
K6v^v§a, but this is a very slight variation, arising 
from the confusion of two similar letters. In the old 
Latin version of Ptolemy it is Condica. [G.L.] 

CANE. [Canae.] 

CANE (Kduyf), an emporium and promontory on 
the south coast of Arabia, in the country of the Adra- 
mitae (Ptol. vi. 7. § 10), which was, according to 
Arrian, the chief port of the king of the incense 
country, identified by D’Anville with Cava Canim 
bay, which Lieut. Wellstead and Capt. Haines find at 
Misscm Okorcib, “ a square dreary mountain of 456 
feet in height, with very steep sides.” It appeara . 
to have been formerly insulated, although now con- 
nected with the main by a low sandy is^mus,” At 
its base, “ wdiich is a dark, greyish-coloured, compact 
limestone,” are ruins of numerous houses, walls, and 
towers; and ruins are thickly scattered along the 
slope of the hill on the inner, or north-eastern side, 
where the hill, for one-third of its height, ascends 
with a moderate acclivity. A very narrow pathway, 
cut in the rock along the face of the hill, in a zigzag 
direction, led to the summit of the hill, which is also 
covered with extensive ruins; and on the rocky wall 
of this ascent are found the inscriptions which have 
so long baffled the curiosity of the learned. They 
are “ on the smooth face of the rock, on the right, 
about one-third the ascent from the top. . . . The cha- 
racters are 2| inches in length, and executed with 
much care and regularity.” (Wellstead’s Travels in 
Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 421 — 426, cited with Capt; 
Haines’s MS- Journal in Forster’s Arabia, vol. ii. 
pp. 183 — 191, and notes.) 

CANEl'HUS- [CiiALCis.] 

CANGI, a people of Britain, against whom Osto- 
rius Scapula led his anny, after the reduction of the 
Iceni. Their fields were laid waste; and, when this 
had been effected, the neighbourhood of tlie Irish 
Sea was approached (“ ductus in Cangos exercitus 
— vastati agri — ^jam ventum hand procul mari quod 
Hih&miam insulam aspectat, Tac. Ann. xii. 32). 
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This was A.r>. 50, during tlie/rs^ (not the Boadi- 
eean) war against the Iceni. Ptolemy has a Can- 
canorum iGanganorwm) Bromoiitorium, and the 
Geographer of Ravenna a town ciilled Canca. Lastly, 
there is a station of the Notitia called Concangii. 
None of these exactly explain the Cangi of Tacitus. 

Canca dvitas is unknown; the Ganganorum 
JPro7», is a headland of North Wales ^ the Concangii 
are generally fixed in Westmoreland. Ptolemy’s 
promontory, however, is the nearest. All that can 
be said is that the Cangi lay soinewlicre between tlie 
Iceni (East Anglia) and the Irish Sea. The Index 
of the Monmnenta Britannica places them in So- 
merset North Wales is a likelier locality. For 
remarks on the value of the different statements of 
Tacitus in respect to Britain, see Colonia. [R.G.L.] 
CANPNI CAMPI, a, district of Rhaetia Prima, 
corresponding to the modern Graubundten. (Amm. 
Marc, XV. 4 ; Sidon. Apollin. Paneg. Maior. 376; 
Greg. Turon. x. 3.) [L. S.] 

CANIS FLUMEN, a river of Arabia mentioned 
by Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), supposed by Forster to be 
identical with the Lar fluvius ” of Ptolemy in the 
country of the Nariti, at the south of the Persian 
Gulf, now called the Zar, which he takes to be equi- 
valent to Dog River. (Geog. of Arab. vol. ii. pp.222, 
236.) One great difficulty of identifying the places 
mentioned by the classical geographers arises from 
the fact, that they sometimes translate the native 
name, and sometimes transcribe it, especially if it 
resembled in sound any name or word with which 
they were familiar; nor did they scrapie to change 
the orthography in order to form a more pronounceable 
name than the original. The inconvenience of repre- 
senting the Semitic names in Greek characters de- 
terred Strabo (xv. p. 1 104) from a minute description 
of the geography of Arabia, and involves endless diffi- 
culty in a comparison of the ancient and modem geo- 
graphy of the peninsula, particulai-ly as the sites are 
not at all clearly defined, and even Ptolemy, the best 
informed of the ancient geographers, had a very in- 
distinct notion of the outline of the coast. To illus- 
trate this in the name before us. On the south coast 
of Arabia are two promontories Ras Kelb (i. e. Cape 
Dog) a little east of Bissau Ghorab; and Ras 
Ahmis a little west of Ras-el-Hadd. Either of 
these names might be represented by Pliny as Canis 
Promontoriurn. So with Canis flumen. There can 
be little doubt that he thought its name w’as “ Dog 
river,” for he also calls it by its Greek equivalent 
“ Cynos flumen ” (kvvos Trirapos). But, perhaps, 
a more probable conjecture can be offered than that 
of Mr, Forster, as it seems very doubtfuL whether 
Lar or Zar can mean Dog. Near the “ Canis 
flumen ” Pliny places the “ Bergodi ” and the “ Ca- 
tharrei;” the former have been already found (s, 
to the west of the .Zar river, and the latter are 
doubtless identical with the Kadara of Ptolemy in 
the same situation, between which and the river 
Lar Ptolemy places “ Canipsa civitas.” (Kdrir^a 
wdAis) next to the river's sources. There can be 
little doubt that the “ Canis flumen ” was named by 
Pliny, from Canipsa, which stood near it. [G. W.] 
CANNAE ( Kdrmt, Strab. et al. Karra, Polyb. ; 
Eth, Gannensis : Canne), a small town of Apulia 
on thq S. bank of the Aufidus, about 6 miles from its 
mouth, celebrated for tiie memorable defeat of the 
Romans by Hannibal, b.c. 216. Although no doubt 
exists as to the site of Cannae itself, the ruins of 
which are still visible on a small hill about 8 miles 
from Canosa (Canusiura), and the battle was certain!/ 
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forfglit on the banks of the Aufidus in its immediate 
neighbourhood, much question has been raised as to 
the precise locality of the action,’ which some have 
placed on the N., some on the S. of the river : and 
the previous operations of the Eoman and Cartha- 
ginian armies have been intei*preted so as to suit 
either view. But if the narrative of Polybius (who 
is much the most clear and definite upon this 
question) be carefully examined, it is difficult to see 
how any doubt can remain, and that of Livy, though 
less distinct, is in no respect contradictory to it. 
The other accounts of the battle in Appian, Zonaras, 
and Plutarcli afford no additional information on the 
topographical question, 

Hannibal had wintered at Geranium, and it was 
not till early in the summer that he abandoned his 
quarters there, and by a sudden movement seized on 
Cannae. The town of that name had been destroyed 
the year befoi'e, but the citadel was preserved, and 
the Bomans bad collected there great magazines of 
corn and other provisions, which fell into the power 
of the Caithaginians. Hannibal occupied the citadel, 
and established his camp in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. (Pol. iii. 107 ; Liv. xxii. 43.) The 
Eoman generals, having received orders to risk a 
general engagement, followed Hannibal after some 
interval, and encamped at fimt about 50 stadia 
distant from the enemy : but the next day Varro 
insisted upon advancing still nearer, and the Romans 
now established two camps, the one on tlie same 
side of the Aufidus, where they previously were, 
(that is evidently the S. side), and the other, con- 
taining a smaller division of the forces, on the op- 
posite bank, a little lower down the river, about 10 
stadia from the larger Roman camp, and the same 
distance from that of Hannibal. (Pol. iii. 110.) The 
Aufidus at this season of the year* is readily ford- 
able at almost any pint, and would therefore offer 
no obstacle to their free communication. 

On the day of the battle we are distinctly told 
that Varro crossed the river with the main body of 
his forces from the larger camp, and joining them 
to those from the smaller, drew up his whole army 
4n a line facing ifie south, Hannibal thereupon 
also crossed the river to meet him, and drew up his 
forces in a line, having its left wing resting on the 
river, where they were opposed to the Roman 
cavalry, forming the right wing of the consular 
army. (Ib. 113; Liv. xxii. 45, 46.) From this 
account it seems perfectly clear that the battle was 
fought on the north bank of the Aufidus, and this 
is tile result arrived at by the most intelligent tra- 
vellers who have visited the locality (Swinburne’s 
Travels, vol. i. pp. 167 — 172 ; Chaupy, Decouv, de 
la Matson d Horace, vol. iii. p. 500), as well as by 
General Vaudoncourt, who has examined the question 
from a military point of view. (^Eist. des Campagms 
d'Anniha\ vol. ii. p. 9 — 34, 48—57.) The same 
conclusion appears clearly to result from the state- 
ment of Livy, that after the battle a body of 600 
men forced their way from the lesser camp to the 
greater, and from thence, in conjunction with a lai'ger 
force, to Canusiura (xxii. 50). 

The only difficulty that remains arises from the j 


* The battle of Cannae was fought, as we learn 
from Gellius (v. 17 ; Macrob. Bat. i. 16), on the 
2nd of August ; but it is probable that the Roman 
calendar was at this time much in advance of the 
truth, and that the action really took place early in 
the summer. (Fischer, ROm, Zeittafeln, p. 89.) 
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circumstance that Polybius tells us distinctly that 
the Roman ai;niy faced the S., and the Carthaginian 
the N. (iii. 114) : and this is confirmed by Livy, 
who adds that Hannibal thereby gained the ad- 
vantage of having the wind, called the Vultnraus, 
behind him, which drove clouds of dust into the 
face of the enemy (xxii. 47). There seems little doubt 
that the Vultumus is the same with the Eurus, or SE. 
wind, called in Italy the Scirocco, winch often sweeps 
over the plains of Apulia with the greatest violence ; 
hence this circumstance (to which some Roman 
writers have attached very exaggerated importance) 
tends to confirm the statement of Polybius. Now, as 
I the general course of the Aufidus is nearly from SW. 

' to NE., it seems impossible that the Roman anny, 
resting its right wing on that river, could have 
faced the S., if it had been dra^Yn up on the N. 
bank, and Chaupy, in consequence, boldly rejects 
the statement of Polybius and Livy. But Swin- 
burne tells us that exactly in that part of the plain 
where we know, w'ith moral certainty, that the main 
effort of the battle lay, the Aufidus, after running 
due E. for some time, makes a sudden turn to the 
S., and describes a very large semicircle.” He sup- 
poses the Romans to have forded the river at the 
angle or elbow, and placing their right wing on its 
bank at that point, to have thence extended their 
line in the plain to the E., so that the battle was 
actually fought within this semicircle. This bend 
of the river is imperfectly expressed on Zannoni’s 
map (the only tolerable one) of the locality ; and 
the space comprised within it would seem too con- 
fined for a battle of such magnitude : but there is 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of Swinburne, who 
took his notes, and made drawings of the country 
upon the spot. “ The scene of action (he adds) is 
marked by the name of Rezzo di Sangue, the ‘ Field 
of Blood ” but other writers assign a more recent 
origin to this appellation. 

Notwithstanding the above arguments, the scene 
of the battle hiis been transferred by local anti- 
quarians and topograpliers to the S. side of the river, 
between Cannae and Canusium, and their authority 
has been followed by m>st modern historians, in- 
cluding Arnold. Niebuhr, on the contrary, has 
adopted Swinburne’s view, a d represents the battle 
as taking place within the bend or sweep of the 
river above described. ( Vortrage uher Rom, Ges-- 
chichte, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100.) It may be added that 
the objection arising from the somewhat confined 
space thus assigned as the scene of the battle, applies 
with at least equal force to the opposite riew, for the 
plain on the right bank of the Aufidus is very limited 
in extent, the hills on which Canusium and Cannae 
both stand flanking the ri^'er at no great distance, so 
that the interval between them does not exceed liuif 
a mile in breadth. (Chaupy, I c.; Swinburne, 1. c.) 
These hills are very slight eminences, with gently 
sloping sides, which would aftbrd little obstacle to 
the movements of an army, but still the testimony 
of all writers is clear, that the battle was fought in 
the plain. 

The annexed plan has no pretensions to top- 
graphical accuracy, there being no good map of tlie 
locffiity in sufficient detail; it is only designed to 
assist the reader in comprehending the above nar- 
rative. 

We have little other infonnation conceraing 
Cannae, which appears to Lave been, up to this 
time, as it is termed by Floras, “ Apuliae ignobilis 
vicus,” and probably a mere dependency of C-a- 
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PLAN OF CANNAK. 

A. First camp of the Romans. 

B. Second camp of the greater part of the forces; 
called the larger camp. 

c. The smaller do. 

n. Camp of Hannibal. 

E. Scene of the actnal battle. 

F. Town or citadel of Cannae. 

o. Canusium. 

H, Bridge of Canusium. 

KK. The Aufidus. 

nusinm. But its name occurs again during the 
Social War, b. c. 89, when it was the scene of an 
action between the Roman general Gosconius and 
the Samnite Trebatius. (Appian, B. C. i. 52.) It 
appears to have been at this time still a fortress ; 
and Pliny enumerates the Cannenses “ nobiles clade 
Romana” among the municipal towns of Apulia 
(iii. 11. s. 16). It became the see of a bishop in 
the later period of the Roman Empire, and seems to 
have continued in existence during the middle ages, 
till towards the close of the 1 3th century. The 
period of its complete abandonment is unknown, 
but the site, which is still known by the name of 
Cann6f is marked only by the ruins of the Roman 
town. These are described by Swinburne, as con- 
sisting of fragments of altars, cornices, gates, walls, 
and vaults, in themselves of little interest. Little 
or no value can be attached to the name of Pozzo di 
Emilio, said to be still given to an ancient well, im- 
mediately below the hill occupied by the town, and 
supposed to mark the spot where the Roman consul 
perished. (Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 273 ; Vaudonconrt, 
Z.c.p.49.) [E. H.B.] 

CANNAR ((7, Quilates), a headland on the N. 
coast of Mauretania Tingitana, between Abyla and 
Rusaddi, 50 M. P, from the latter. {Itin. Ant 
p. 11.) [P. S.] 

CANNINEFATES, inhabited a part of the Insula 
Batavorum, and they wure a tribe of the same stock 
as the Batavi, or only a division of the Batavi. 
(Tacit. Hist. iv. 15; Plin. iv. 15.) They probably 
occupied the western part of the Insula, the Rhyn- 
land, Belftkmd, and ScMeland ; but Walckenaer, 
who extends the limits of the Insula Batavorum, on 
tlie autliority of Ptolemy, north of Leyden to a place 
called Zandwoort gives the same extension to the 
Canninefates. The orthography of the name is given 
with some variations. The Canninefates were sub- 
dued by Tiberius in the time of Augustins (Veil. 
Pat. ii. 105), according to Velleius, who places them 
in Germania;^ but no safe inference can be di'awn 
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from such an expression as to their limits. The 
Canninefates, with the Batavi and Frisii, rose against 
the Roman authority in the time of Vitellius (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 15 — 79), under the command of Civilis. 
[Batavorum Insula.] [G. l.] 

CANO'BUS or CANOTUS (Quint, Inst. Or. I 
5. § 13; Kdncairos^ Steph. B. p. 355 s. v.; Herod, ii, 
15, 97, 113; Strab. xvi. p. 666, xvii. p. 800 seq.; 
Scylax, pp. 44, 51; Mel. ii. 7. § 6; Eustath. ad 
Bionys. Peney. v, 13; Aeschyl. Supp. 312; Caes, 
B. Alex. 25; Virg. Geo7'g. iv, 287 ; Juv. Sat. vi. 84, 
XV. 46; Senec. Epist. 51; Tac. Ann. ii. 60; Amm. 
Marc, xxii. 41, &c.: Eth. Kavea^irns] Adj. 

€lk6s, fem, Kava>§is')^ a town of hlgypt, situated in 
lat. 31° N. upon the .same tongue of land with 
Alexandreia, and about 15 miles (120 stadia) from 
that city. It stood upon the mouth of the Canobic 
branch of the Nile [Nilus], and adjacent to the 
Canobic canal (Kava>§LK^ hiStpv^, Strab. xvii. p. 800). 
In the Pharaonic times it was the capital of the 
nome Menelai'tes, and, previous to the foundation of 
Alexandreia, was the principal harbour of the Delta, 
At Canobus the ancient geographers (Scylax ; Conon. 
Narrat 8; Plin. v. 34; Schol. in Diet Cretens. vi. 
4) placed the true boundary between the continents 
of Africa and Asia. According to Greek legends, 
the city of Canobus derived its name from the pilot 
of Menelaus, who died and was buried there on the 
I return of the Achaeans from Troy. But it more 
probably owed its appellation to the god Canobus — 
a pitcher with a human head — who was worshipped 
there with peculiar pomp. (Comp. Nicand. Theriac. 
312.) At Canobus was a temple of Zeiis-Canobus, 
w^hom Greeks and Egyptians held in equal reverence, 
and a much frequented shrine and oracle of Serapis. 
(Plat. Is, et Osir. 27 .) As the resort of mariners and 
foreigners, and as the seat of a hybrid Copto-Hellenic, 
population, Canobus was notorious for tlie number of 
its religious festivals and the general dissoluteness 
of its morals. Here was prepared the scarlet dye — . 
Iliet Hmnah, with which, in all ages, the women of 
the East have been wont to colour the nails of their 
feet and fingers, (Herod, ii. 113; Plin. xii. 51.) The 
decline of Canopus began with the rise of Aexandreia, 
and was completed by the introduction of Christianity 
into Egypt. Traces of its ruins are found about 3 
miles from Aboukir. (Denon, Voyage en Egypte, p.42 ; 
Champollion, VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 258.) [W.B.D.] 
CANO'NIUM, in Britain, distant, in the ninth 
Itinerary, 8 miles from Camulodunum, and 12 from 
Caesaromagus; the road being from Venta Icenorum 
(the neighbom-hood of Norwich to London). For 
all these parts the criticism turns so much upon the 
position given to Camelodunum and Colonl4, that 
the proper investigation lies under the latter of these 
two heads. [Colonia.] North Famhridge is Hors- 
ley’s locality for Canonium; the neighbourhood of 
Kelvedon that of the Monumenta Britannica, Ro- 
man remains occur in both. [R. G. L.] 

CA'NTABER OCEANUS (KamdSpios ufceaySs: 
Bay of Biscay), the great bay of the Atlantic, 
formed by the W. coast of Gaul and the N. coast of 
Spain, and named after the CANTABRi ’on tlie latter 
coast. (Claudian. xxix. 74; Ptol. ii. 6. § 75, viiL 
4. §2.) [P.S.] 

CANTABRAS, a river of India (in the Panjab)^ 
mentioned by Pliny as one of the chief tributaries of 
the Indus, carrying with it the waters of three other 
tributaries. (Plin. vi. 20. s, 23.) Some assume 
that it must be the Hydraotes, because the latter 
is not otherwise mentioned by Pliny ; but the name 
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leaves little doubt that Pliny bad heard of the Ace- 
siNES by its Indian name Chandrahagha, and out | 
of this he made another river. The same remark 
applies to the Sanuabal of Ptolemy (vii. I. §§ 
26,27,42). 

CANTA'BRTA (KavraSpla), the country of the 
OAKTABRI (KdvraSpot sing. Kdvraiposj Can- 
taber, Adj. Gantabricus), a people of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, about the middle of the N. side of the 
peninsula, in the mountains that run parallel to the 
coast, and from them extending to the coast itself, 
in the E. of Asturias^ and the N. of Burgos, Pa- 
lencia, and Toro. They and their neighbours on 
the W., the Astures, were the last peoples of the 
peninsula that submitted to the Roman yoke, being 
only subdued under Augustus. Before this, their 
name is loosely applied to the inhabitants of the 
whole mountain district along the N. coast (Caes. 
B. G. iii. 26, B. C. i. 38), and so, too, even by later 
writers (Liv. JSjpit. xlviil; Juv. xv. 108 compared 
with 93). But the geographers who wrote after 
their conquest give their position more exactly, as E. 
of the Astures, the boundary being the river Salia 
(Mela, iii. 1), and W. of the Autrigones, Varduli, and 
Vascones. (Strab. iii. p. 167, et alib.', Pirn, hi, 3. 
s. 4, iv. 20. s. 34; Ptol.ii.6, §§ 6,51.} They were 
regarded as the fiercest and rudest of all the peoples 
of the peninsula, — “savage as wild beasts,” says 
Strabo, who describes their manners at some length 
(iii. pp. 155, 166; comp. Sil. Ital. iii, 329, 361; 
Hor. Carm. iii. 4.) They were subjugated by Au- 
gustus, after a most obstinate resistance, in b.o. 25; 
but they soon revolted, and had to be reconquered by 
Agrippa, B. c. 19. In this second war, the greater 
part of the people perished by the sword, and the 
remainder were compelled to quit their mountains, 
and reside in the lower valleys* (Dioti Cass. hii. 25, 
29, Hv. 5, 11, 20; Strab. iii. pp, 156, 164,287,821; 
Horat. Car7n. ii. 6. 2, 11. 1, hi. 8. 22; Flor. iv. 12, 
51; Liv. xxvhi. 12; Suet. Octoz?. 20, et seq., 29, 81, 
85; Oros. vi. 21.) But still their subjugation was 
imperfect ; Tiberius found it necessary to keep them 
in restraint by strong garrisons (Strab. p. 156); 
their mountains have afforded a refuge to Spanish 
independence, and the cradle of its regeneration; and 
their unconquerable spirit survives in the Basques, 
who are supposed to be tlieir genuine descendants. 
(Ford, Handbook of Spain, p. 554, foil.) 

The ethnical affinities, however, both of the ancient 
and the modem people, have always presented a most 
difficult problem; the most probable opinion is that 
which makes them a remnant of the most ancient 
Iberian population. (W. von Humboldt, Urhemohner 
von Hispanien, Berlin, 1821, 4to.) Strabo (iii. p. 
157) mentions a tradition which derived them from 
Laconian settlers, of the period of the Trojan war. 

Under the Roman empire, Cantabria belonged to 
the province of Hispania Tarraconensis, and contained 
seven tribes. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) Of these tribes 
the ancient geographers apologise for possessing only 
imperfect information, on the ground of the bar- 
barian sound of their names. (Strab. iii. pp. 155, 
162; Mela; iii. 1.) Among them were the Pleu- 
taun (Xl\€VTavpoi ) ; the Bai'dyetae or Bardyali (Bap- 
SvTjrai, Bap'SvaKoi), probably the Varduli of Pliny 
(iii.3. S.4, iv-20. s.34) ; theAllotriges(’AAA,dTpt 76 s), 
probably the same as the Autrigones ; the Conisci 
(KovIctkoi), probably the same as the Coniaci (K«- 
viaml') or Ooricani (Ktwwavol), who are particularly 
mentioned in the Cantabrian War (Mela, iii. 1; 
Horat. Cam. iii. 4. 34 ; Sil. Ital. iii. 360, 361); | 
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and the Tuisi (Tovicrox), about the sources of the 
Iberus. Those are all mentioned by Strabo (iii. pp. 
155, 156, 162). Mela names also the Origeno- 
mesci or Argenomesci (iii. 1), and some minor 
tribes are mentioned by Ptolemy and other writers. 

Of the nine cities of Cantabria, according to Pliny, 
JtruoBKiCA alone was worthy of mention. (Plin. 
iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 20. s. 34.) Ptolemy mentions these 
nine cities as follows: near the sea -coast, Noegau- 
ceria (Noxyaoi/xcecrla), a little above the mouth of a 
river of the same name (ii. 6. § 6); and, in the in- 
terior, Concana (KSyKaya), Ottaviolca (^OrraovL- 
(JAxca), Argenomescum (^kpy^voixicrKov), Vadinia 
(OuaSivla), Vellica (O^eAAxwa), Caraarica (Ka;x,d- 
piKCL), JuHobriga (^lovKi6$piya), and Moroeca (Md- 
poiKa, ii. 6. § 51). Pliny also mentions Blendium 
(prob. Santander ') ; and a few places of less import- 
ance are named by other writers, (Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. i. pp. 443, 444.) 

Strabo places among the Cantabri the sources of 
the rivers Iberus (jE^ro) and Minius (flinlio), and 
the commencement of Mt. Idubeda, the great chain 
which runs from NW. to SE. between the central 
table-land of Spain and the basin of the Ebro. 
(Strab. iii. pp. 153, 159. 161.) [P. S.] 

CANTAE, a people of Britain, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as lying to the NE. of the Caledonian Wood, 
between that district and the Logi. This gives them 
the tract between the Murray and Dornoch Firths. 
As the Kentish CAijfTiUM Pkomontorium was the 
North Fo7'eland, so was the Scottish Cantae, pro- 
bably, Tarhet Ness. [R. G. L.] 

CANTANUS (KdvTavos, Steph. B. ; Kavrayla, 
Hierocles ; Etii. Kavrdvtos, Steph. B.), a city of 
Crete, which the Peutinger Table fixes at 24 M. P, 
from Cisamos. It was a bishop’s see under the By- 
zantine emperors, and when the Venetians obtained 
possession of the island they established a Latin 
bishop here, as in every other diocese. Mr. Pashley 
(Trav. vol. ii. p. 116) found remains of this city on 
a conical hill about a mile to the S. of KMdros. 
The walls can be traced for little more than 150 
paces; the style of their masonry attests a high an- 
tiquity. [E. B. J.] 

CA'NTHAEUS FOETUS. [Attica, p- 307, a.] 
CANTHI SmUS (Kdpdi k6\vos': Gulf of 
Cuich), a great gulf, on the W. coast of India intm 
Gangem, between Larice and the months of the In- 
dus. (Ptol. vii. 1. §§ 2, 55, 94.) The country on 
■its shores was called Syrastbene; and Ptolemy 
mentions the island of Barace (^Cutch) as lying in it. 
The pseudo- Arrian calls it the Irinus Sinus (fipivov), 
and the interior portion, behind the island of Cutch 
(now known as the Runn), he calls Baraces (Ba«- 
pdj{7}s), and states that it contains seven islands 
(they are, in fact, more numerous); and he de- 
scribes the dangers of its navigation (Pertj)!. 3/ar. 
Erythr. p. 23, Hudson). The Runn is now a mere 
morass. [P. S.] 

CANTFLIA, a place in Gallia, which the Table 
fixes on the road between Aquae Nerae (E’eris) xind 
Angiistonometum (€lermo7it). DAn\-ille supposes 
that it may be one of the two places called Chantelle- 
la-Vieille and Chantelle-le-Chdtel, for tlie name is 
the same, and the distances agree very well. [G.L.j 
CA'NTIUM (Kdvriov), in Britain. Hame for 
name, the county Kent. Probably the two areas 
coincide as well, or nearly so. Mentioned by Caesar 
as being that part of the coast where the traffic with 
Gaul was greatest, and where the civilisation was 
highest. The North Foreland was called Cantiurc 
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Promontorinm. (Caes. JB. G, v. 13, 14, 22; Strab. 
i. p. 63, iv. pp. 193, 199; Ptol. ii. 3. §27 ; comp. 
Cantae.) [K. G. L.] 

CANU'SIUM (Kavvaiov^Volr^ Strab,; Steph-B.; 
KavovcrioPj Ptol.; EtKKavvalvos or Kayvairr^s^ Ca- 
nusiiius: Canosa), one of the most ancient and im- 
portant cities of Apulia, situated near the right bank 
of the Auhdus, about 15 miles from its month. It 
was on the line of the high road from Beneventnm 
to Brundusium, and was distant 26 miles from Her- 
donia, and 23 from Rubi. {Itin, Ant. p, 116.) 
The foundation of Canusium, as well as that of the 
neighbouring city of Arpi, was generally ascribed to 
Diomed (Strab. vi. p. 284; Hor. Sat. i. 5. 92), 
though the legends relating to that hero seem to have 
been in general more intimately connected with the 
latter city. It is probable that they were both of 
them of Pelasgian origin, and were the two most 
powerful cities of the Daunian or Pelasgian Apulians; 
but there is no historical account of either of them 
having received a Greek colony, and there seem good 
reasons for believing that the strong infusion of Hel- 
lenic civilisation which we find prevailing at Ganu- 
sium was introduced at a comparatively late period. 
The first historical mention of Canusium is during 
the wars of the Romans with the Samnites, in which 
the Canusians took part with tlie latter, until the 
repeated devastations of their territory by the Ro- 
mans induced them to submit to the consul L.Plau- 
tius in B. c. 318. (Liv. ix. 20.) From this time 
they appear to have continued steadfast in their 
attachment to Rome, and gave the strongest proofs 
of fidelity during the Second Punic War. After the 
great disaster of Cannae, the shattered remnants of 
the Roman army took refuge in Canusium, »-w’here 
they were received with the utmost hospitality and 
kindness; nor did Hannibal at any time succeed in 
making himself master of the city. (Liv. xxii. 52 
— 54, 56; Appian, Annih. 26; Sil. Ital. x. 389.) 
But in the Social War Canusium joined the other 
eitks of Apulia in their defection from Rome; and 
during tlie second campaign of the war (u. o. 89) it , 
was besieged without success by the Roman praetor 
Cosconins, who was obliged to content himself with 
ravaging its teiritory. (Appian, B. C. i. 42, 52.) 
A few years afterwards (b. c. 83) it was the scene 
of an important battle between Sulla and C. Nor- 
banus, in which the latter was defeated with great 
loss, and compelled to evacuate the whole of Apulia, 
and .fall back upon Capua. (Id. i. 84.) It probably 
suffered severely from these wars; and Strabo speaks 
of it as in his day much fallen from its former great- 
ness. But its name is more than once mentioned, 
during the Civil Wars, and always as a place of 
some consequence : we learn from other sources that 
it not only continued to maintain its municipal ex- 
istence, hut appears to have been almost the only city 
of Apulia, besides the two Roman colonies of Luceria 
and VeniTsia, which retained any degree of import- 
ance under the Roman empire. (Hor. l.c.\ Caes. B.€. 

i. 24 : Cic. adAtt.vni. 1 1 ; Appian, B. C. v, 57 ; Capit. 
M.Ant. 8 ; Plin. iii. 1 1. s. 16 ; Ptol. hi. I . § 72; Mela, 

ii. 4.) It appears to have received a Roman colony 
for the first time under M. Aurelius, whence we find 
it bearing in an inscription the titles of “ Colonia 
Aurelia Augusta Pia.” Its deficiency of water, al- 
luded to by Horace, was supplied by the munificence 
of Herodes Atticus, who constnicted a splendid aque-;| 
duct, some remains of "which are still visible. (IM. j 
Colon, p. 260; Pbilostr. Fl^^. Sop/fist. ii. 1. § 6; : 
Orelli, ./«5c7’. 2630; Zunipt, de Coloniis, p. 42 7 
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Canusium is mentioned both by Proeopiu.s and P, 
Hiaconus as one of the principal cities of Apulia 
(Procop. B. G. iii. 18; P. Diac. Eist. ii. 22), and 
appeare to have preserved its importance until a late 
period of the middle ages, but suffered severely from 
i the ravages of the Lombards and Saracens. The 
modem city of Canosa, which contains about 5000 
inhabitants, is situated on a slight eminence that 
probably formed the citadel of the ancient city, which 
appears to have extended itself in the plain beneath, 
Strabo speaks of the great extent of the walls as 
attesting in his day the former greatness and pros- 
perity of Canusium ; and the still existing remains 
fully confirm his impression. Many of tliese, how- 
ever, as the aqueduct, amphitheatre, &c., are of 
Roman date, as well as an ancient gateway, which 
has been erroneously described as a triumphal arch, 
(Romjmelli, vol. ii. pp. 262 — 267 ; Swinburne, 7Va- 
vol. i. p. 401.) Great numbers of inscriptions 
of Imperial date have also been discovered ; one of 
which is curious, as containing a complete list of 
the municipal senate, or Decurions of the colony, 
with their sex’eral gradations of rank. It has been 
published with an elaborate commentary by Dama- 
deno. (Acs liedivivwm Canusinum^ fol. Lugd, Bat.) 
But the most interesting relics of the ancient city are 
the objects wliich have been found in the numerous 
tombs in the neighbourhood, especially the painted 
vases, which have been discovered here in quantities 
scarcely inferior to those of Nola or Volci. They 
are, however, for the most part of a later and some- 
what inferior style of art, but are all clearly of Greek 
origin, and, as well as the coins of Canusium, prove 
how deeply the city was imbued with Hellenic in- 
fluences. It is even probable that, previous to the 
Roman conquest, Greek was the prevailing language 
of Canusium, and perhaps of some other cities o€ 
Apulia, The expression of Horace, “Canusini bi*- 
linguis” (vSa/. i. 10. 30), seems to be rightlyex- 
pMned by the scholiast to refer to their spMiing 
Greek mA Latin. (Mommsen, U.l.Diahkte^ p. 
88 .).. .. . ■ 

The extensive and fertile plain in which Canusium 
was situated, and which was the scene of the memo- 
rable battle of Cannae, is called by some writers 
Campus Diomebis (Liv. xxv. 12; Sil. Ital, viii 
242), though this is evidently rather a poetical 
designation than a proper name. The whole plain 
S. of the Aufidus, and probably for some distance on 
the left bank also, appears to have belonged to the 
Canusians, and we le^im from Strabo (p. 283) that 
they had a port or emporium on the river at a dis- 
tance of 90 stadia from its mouth. The territory of 
Canusium was adapted to the growth of vines iis well 
as corn, but was especially celebrated for its wool, 
which appears to have been manufactured on the 
spot into a particular kind of cloth, much prized for 
its durability. (Varr. jR i. 8 : Plin. viii. 48. 
s. 73 ; Martial, ix. 22. 9, xiv. 127 ; Suet. Ner, 
30.) The stony or gritty quality of the bread at 
Canusium, noticed by Horace, has been observed also 
by modem travellers (Swinburne, p. 166): it doubt- 
less results from the defective quality of the mill- 
stones employed. [E. H, B.] 

CA'PARA (Ka-rrapa : Ji J5/i. Caparenses : las Ven- 
tas de Caparra, large Ru. E, of Pla$e7icia), a city 
of the Vettones in Lusitania, on tlie high road from 
Emerita to Caesaraugusta. (7/m. Ant: p. 433; 
Plin. iv. 21. s. 35; Ptol. ii. 5. § 8; Florez, Esp. S. 
xiv. p, 54.) [P, S.] 

CAPE'NA (Eih. Capenas, -atis), <an ancient city 
K Iv 4 
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of Etruria, wliicli is repeatedly mentioned during file 
early history of Rome. It was situated to the NE. 
of 'Veil, and SE. of Falerii, about 8 miles from the 
foot of Mt. Soracte. From an imperfect passage of 
Cato, cited by Servius (ad Aeti. vii. 697), it would 
seem that Capena was a colony of Veii, sent out in 
pursuance of the vow of a sacred spring. (Niebuhr, 
vol. i. p. 120; Miiller, JEPntsker, vol. i. p. 112.) It 
however appears, wlien w'e first find it mentioned in 
history, as an independent city, possessing a con- 
siderable extent of territory. It is not till the last 
war of the Romans with the Veientines, that the 
name of the Gapenates appears in the Roman annals; 
but upon that occasion they took up arms, together 
with the Faliseans, in defence of Veii, and strongly 
urged upon the rest of the Etruscan confederation 
the necessity of combining their forces to arrest the 
fall of that city. (Liv, v. 8, 17.) Their efforts 
were, however, unsuccessful, and they were unable 
to compel the Romans to raise the siege, while their 
own lands were several times ravaged by Roman 
armies. After the fall of Veii (n. c. 393), the two 
cities who had been her allies became the next object 
of hostilities on the part of the Romans; and Q. Ser- 
vilius inviuied the territory of Capena, which he 
ravaged in the most unsparing manner, and by this 
means, without attempting to attack the city itself, 
reduced the people to submission. (Liv. v. 12, 
13, 14, 18, 19, 24.) The blow seems to have 
been decisive, for we hear no more of Capena until 
after the Gaiilish War, when the right of Roman 
citizenship was conferred upon the citizens of Veil, 
Falerii, and Capena (or such of them at least as had 
taken part with the Romans), and the conquered ter- 
ritory divided among them. Four new tribes were 
created out of these new citizens, and of these we 
know that the Stellatine tribe occupied the territory 
of Capena. (LivM.4,5'^ Tests, v. SieUaiim,) From 
this time Capena disappears from history as an inde- 
pendent community, and only a few incidental notices 
attest the continued existence of the city. Cicero 
mentions the “ Capenas ager ” as remarkable for its 
fertility, probably meaning the tract along the right 
bank of the Tiber (pro Place, 29) ; and on this 
account it w'as one of those which the tribune Bullus 
proposed by his agrarian law to portion out among 
the Roman people. (Cic, de Leg. Agr. ii. 25.) This 
design was not carried out; but at a later period it 
did not escape the rapacity of the veterans, and all 
the more fertile parts of the plain adjoining the river 
were allotted to military colonists. (Cic. ad Pam. 
ix, 17: Lib. Colon, p. 216, where it is, by a strange 
corruption, called Colonia Capys.”) Numerous in- 
scriptions attest the continued existence and muni- 
cipal rank of Capena under the Roman empire down 
to the time of Aurelian (Orel!. In$or. 3687, 3688, 
3690; Nibby, Lintomi, vol. i. p. 377), but from 
this date all trace of it is lost: it probably was alto- 
gether abandoned, and the very name became for- 
gotten. Hence its site was tor a long while unknown; 
but in 1756 a Roman antiquarian of the name of 
Galetti was the first to fix it at a spot still called 
ClintMCola (now more frequently known as S.Mar- 
iim, from a ruined church of that name), about 24 
miles from Rome, between the Via Flaminia and the 
Tiber. The ancient city appears, like those of Alba 
Longa and Gabii, to have occupied a steep ridge, 
forming part of the edge of an ancient crater or vol- 
canic basin, now called II Lago^ and must have been 
a place of great strength from its natural position. 
No remains arc visible, except some traces and fdun • 
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dations of the ancient walls ; but these, together with 
the natural conformation of the ground, and the dis- 
covery of the inscriptions already cited, clearly iden- 
tify the spot as the site of Capena. It was about 
4 miles on the right of the Via Flaminia, from which 
a side road seems to have branched off between 19 
and 20 miles from Rome, and led directly to the 
ancient city. It was situated on the banks of a 
small river now called the Grammicda, which ap- 
pears to have been known in ancient times as the 
Capenas. (SiL Hal. xiii. 85.) Concerning the site 
and remains of Capena, see Galetti, Capena Muni- 
cipio dei Momani, 4to., Roma, 1756; Gell, Top. of 
Rotm, pp. 149 — 151; Nibby, vol. i. pp. 

375—^80 ; Dennis’s vol. i. pp. 183 — 185. 

In the tenitoiy of Capena, and near the foot of 
Mount Soracte, was situated the celebrated sanctu- 
ary and grove of Feronia, called by Roman writers 
Lucus Feroniae and Fanum Feroniae, which seems 
to have in later times grown up into a considerable 
town. [Feronia.] [E. H. B.] 

CAPERNAUM (Ka^apvaovp)^ a town of Galilee, 
situated on the northern shore of the Sea of Tiberias, 
frequently mentioned in the Gospel narrative, and 
so much resorted to by our Lord as to be called 
“ His own city.” (St.Matth. ix.) It was situated on 
the borders of Zabulon and Naphthali, and is joined 
with Chorazin and Bethsaida in the deimneiations 
of our Lord. (St. Matth. xi. 23.) It is probably 
the Keepappdo/xT) of Josephus, to which he was 
carried when injured in a skhmish near the Jordan. 
(Hta, § 72.) The name, as written in tlie New 
Testament, occurs in Josephus only in connection 
with a fountain in the rich plain of Gennesareth, 
which he says was supposed to be a branch of the 
Nile. (B. J. iii. 9. § 8.) The fountain of this name 
has not unnaturally led some travellers to look for 
the town in the same plain as the synonymous 
fountain ; and Dr. Robinson finds the site of Ca- 
pernaum at Khan Minieh (vol. iii. pp. 288 — 294), 
and the fountain w’hich Josephus describes as fer- 
tilising the plain, he finds at ^Ain-et-Ttn, hard by 
the JTAaw, which rises close by the lake and does 
not'water the plain at all. The arguments in favour 
of this site, and against Tell Bum, appear equally 
inconclusive, and there can be little doubt that the 
extensive ruins so called, on the nortli of the lake, 
about two miles west of the embouchure of the 
Jordan, retain traces both of the name and site. 
As to the foimer, the Kefr (village) has been con- 
verted into Tell (heap) in accordance with fact, and 
the weak radical of the proper name dropped, has 
clianged Nahum into Hum, so that instead of “ Vil- 
lage of Consolation,” it has appropriately become 
“ the ruined heap of a herd of camels.” That Tell 
Hum h the site described as Capernaum by Arcul- 
phus in the 7th century, there can be no question. 
It could not be more accurately described. “ It w’-as 
confined in a narrow space between the mountains 
on the north and the lake on the south, extending 
in a long line from west to east along the sea shore.” 

I The remains of Roman baths and porticoes and 
buildings, still attest its former importance. (De- 
scribed by Robinson, vol. iii. pp. 298, 299 ; see also 
Reland’s Palestine, pp. 882 — 884.) [G.W.] 

CAPHAREUS, or GAPHE'REUS (Ka4>fipeus), 
a rocky and dangerous promontory, forming the 
south-eastern extremity of Euboea, now called Karo 
Doro or Xylofdgo: it w’as known by tlie latter 
name in the middle ages. (Tzetzes, ad Lycopk}* 
384.) It was off this promontory that the Grecian 
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fleet was wrecked on its return from Troy. (Eurip. 
Troad, 90, Helen. 1 129 ; Herod, viii. 7 ; Strab. viii. 
p. 368; Paus. ii. 23. § 1, iv. 36. § 6 ; Virg. Aen. xi. 
260 ; Prop. iii. 5. 55; Ov. Met. xiv, 472, 481, 
Trist. L 1. 83, v. 7. 36; Sil. Ital. xi\r. 144; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 423.) 

CA'PHYAE (Katpvai : Eth. Kaipvdrrjs, Ka-^ 
(pyevs), a town of Arcadia situated in a small plain,^ 
NW. of the lake of Orchomenus. It was protected 
against inundations from this lake by a mound or 
dyke, raised by the inhabitants of Caphyae. The 
city is said to have been founded by Cepheus, the 
son of Aleus, and pretended to be of Atlienian origin, 
(Fans. viii. 23. § 2; Strab. xiii. p. 608.) Caphyae 
subsequently belonged to the Achaean league, and 
was one of the cities of the league, of which Cleo- 
menes obtained possession. (Pol. ii. 52.) In its 
neighbourhood a great battle was fought in b. c. 220, 
in which the Aetolians gained a decisive victory over 
the Achaeans and Aratus. (Pol. iv. 11, seq.) The 
name of Caphyae also occurs in the subsequent 
events of this w'ar. (Pol. iv. 68, 70.) Strabo (viii. 
p. 388) speaks of the town as in ruins in his time; 
but it still contained some temples when visited by 
Pausanias (1. c.). The remains of the walls of Ca- 
jjhyae are visible upon a small insulated height at 
the village of Kkotussa, which stands near the edge 
of the lake. Polybius, in his description of the battle 
of Caphyae, refers to a plain in front of Caphyae, 
traversed by a river, beyond which were trenches 
(rdcppoi), a description of the place which does not 
correspond with present appearances. The rdippot 
were evidently ditches for the purpose of draining 
the marshy plain, by conducting the water towards 
tlie katavdthra, around which there was, probably, 
a small lake. In the time of Pausanias we find that 
the lake covered the greater part of the plain ; and 
that exactly in the situation in which Polybius de- 
scribes the ditches, there was a mound of earth. 
Nothing is more probable than that during the four 
centuries so fatal to tlie prosperity of Greece, which 
elapsed between the battle of Caphyae and the visit 
of Pausanias, a diminution of population should have 
caused a neglect of the drainage which bad formerly 
ensured the cultivation of the whole plain, and that in 
the time of the Roman empire an embankment of 
earth had been thrown up to preserve the part 
nearest to Caphyae, leaving tlie rest uncultivated 
and marshy. At present, if there are remains of 
the embankment, which I did not perceive, it does 
not prevent any of the land from being submerged 
during several months, for the water now extends 
very nearly to the site of Caphyae.” (Leake.) 

Pausanias says that on the inner side of the 
embankment there flows a river, which, descending 
into a chasm of the earth, issues again at a place 
called Nasi (Ni^oroi) ; and that the name of the vil- 
lage where it issues is named Eheunus (*P6iof'os). 
From this place it forms the perennial river Tjra- 
ctus (Tpa 7 os‘). He also speaks of a mountain in 
the neighbourhood of the city named Cnacalus 
(Ki/daaAos), on which the inhabitants celebrate a 
yearly festival to Artemis Ciiacalesia. Leake re- 
marks that the mountain above Kkotussa, now called 
Kastanid, seems to be the ancient Cnacalus. Tiie 
river Tara is probably the ancient Tragus. (Leake, 
Morea, vol. iii. p. 1 J 8, seq., Peloponmsiaca, p. 226 : 
Boblaye, Hecherches, p. 150.) 

CAPIDA'VA (Ka7r/5a§a), a town in iHoesia, 
where a garrison of Roman cavalry was stationed. 
It is perhaps to be identified with the modern TscAer- 


mmode. (Itin. Ant. 224 ; Notit. Imp. c. 28 ; Geogr. 
Rav. iv. 5; Hierocl. p. 637.) [L. S.] 

CAPISA (Kdviaa or Kdrura, Ptol, vi. 18, §4; 
Capissa, Plin. vi. 23. s. 25), a city of a district pro- 
bably named after it, Capissene, and included in 
the wider district of tlie Paropamisus or Hindu Kush 
mountains. According to Pliny, it was destroyed by 
Cyrus ; but we have no reason for supposing that 
Cyrus ever got so far NE., and, if it had been, it 
would hardly have been noticed by Ptolemy. It is 
probably the same as the Caphnsa of Solinus (c. 54), 
w’hich was near the Indus. It has been suspected 
that Cajiissene represents the valley of the Kdhd 
river, and Capisa the towm on the Indus now called 
Peshawar. It is not Kabul, which has been satis- 
factorily proved by Professor Wilson to occupy the 
site of the ancient Ortospanura. Lassen" {Zur 
GescK d- Kon. Bactr. p, 149) finds in the Chinese 
annals a kingdom esMed Kiapiche in the valley of 
Ghurbend, to the E. of Bamian. It is very probable 
that Capisa and Kiapiclie are identical. £V.] 
CAPISSE'NE. [Capisa.] 

CAPl'TITJM (Kasririov : Eth. Capitinus *. Co- 
pizzi), a city of Sicily, mentioned only by Cicero 
and Ptolemy, but which appears from the former to 
have been a place of some importance. He men- 
tions it in conjunction with Haluntium, Enguium, 
and other towns in the northern part of the island, 
and Ptolemy enumerates it among the inland cities 
of Sicily. This name has evidently been retained by 
the modern town of Capizzi, the situation of which 
on the southern slope of the mountains oi Caronia^ 
about 16 miles from the Tyrrhenian Sea, and the 
same distance from G'awig'j (Enguium), accords w’ell 
with the above indications. (Cic, in Verr. iii. 43; 
Ptol. iii. 4. § 12 ; Gluver. Sicil) [E. H. B.] 
CAPITO'LIAS, a town of Peraea, or Coelesyria, 
exhibited in the Peutinger Tables, between Gadara 
and Adraa, and placed in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
on the road between Gadara and Damascus, between 
Neue and Gadara, 16 miles from the latter and 38 
from the former* It is otherwise unknown, except 
thac we find an Episcopal see of this name in the 
Ecclesiastical Records. (Reland, p. 693.) [G.W.] 

CAPITULUM (KaTrlrot/Ao*', Strab.), a town of 
the Hernicans, which, though not noticed in history, 
is mentioned both by Pliny and Strabo among the 
places still existing in their time. (Piin. iii. 5. s. 9 ; 
Strab. V. p. 238.) We leam also from the Liber 
Coloniarum (p. 232) that it had been colonised by 
Sulla, and it seems to have received a fresh accession 
of colonists under Caesar. (Zumpt, de Colon, pp. 
252, 306.) An inscription, in which it is called 
Capitulum Heimicorum,” proves it to have been a 
place of municipal condition under the empire. This 
inscription was discovered on the road from Pales-, 
trim (Praeneste) to a place called II Piglio a small 
town in the mountains, about 20 miles from Pales- 
trina, and 8 from Anagni, which may plausibly 
be supposed to occupy the site of Capitulum. (Mu- 
ratori, Inscr. p. 2049.4; Nibby, JDintomi diRoma, 
voLi. p.383.) [E. H. B.] 

CA'POBI. [Gallaecia.] 

CAPOTES (JDujik Tdgh), a mountain of Ar- 
menia, from the spurs of which Pliny (v. 20, s. 24), 
on the authority of Licinius Mucianus, describes the 
Euphrates as taking its rise. He fixes its position 
1 2 M. P, above Zimara. Pliny (1. c.) quotes Do- 
initius Corbulo in placing the sources of the Eu- 
phrates in Mt. Aba, the same undoubtedly as the,** ms 
of Strabo (xi. p. 527). Ca])otcs thereibre fo icd 
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part of the range of Abus. St. Martin 
I'Anneniej vol. i, p. 43) derives the name Capotes 
from the Armenian word Gaho'id, signifying 
an epithet commonly given to high mountains. 
Ritter (JErdkunde^ vol.x. pp. 80, 653, 801,823) 
identifies Capotes with the Dltjik range or great 
water-shed between the E. and W. bi-anehes of the 
Euphrates. The A'htrdd-cJidi, the E. branch or 
principal stream of the Euphrates, takes its rise on 
the S. slope of Ald-Tdgh. (Chesney, JSxped, Mti- 
plirat. vol. i. p. 42 ; Joum. Geog, Soc. voi vi. p. 204, 
vol. X. p. 369.) [E. B. J-] 

GAPPADO'CIA (Kainra^oKia: Eth. KawiraM- 
laiSj KainrdSo^, -Sokos). This extensive province of 
Asia lies west of the Euphrates, and north of Cilicia; 
its limits can only be defined more exactly by briefly 
tracing its history. 

The names Cappadox and Cappadocia doubtless 
are purely Asiatic, and probably Syrian names, or 
names that belong to the Aramaic languages. The 
Syri in the army of Xerxes, who were armed like 
the Paphlagones, were called Cappadocae by the 
Persians, as Herodotus says (vii. 72); but this will 
not prove that the name Cappadocae is Persian. 
These Cappadocae (Herod, i. 72) were called Syri or 
Syrii by the Greeks, and they were first subject to 
the Medi and then to the Persians. The boundaiy 
between the Lydian and the Median empires was the 
Haiys, and this river in that pjirt of its course where 
it flows northw'ard, separated the Syrii Cappadocae 
on the east of it from the Paphlagones on the west 
of it. We may collect from Herodotus’ confused 
description of the Haiys, that the Cappadocae were 
immediately east of that part of the river wliich has 
a northern coui'se, and that they extended to the 
Euxine, In another passage (v.49) the Cappadocae 
are mentioned as the neighbours of the Phrygians 
on the west, and of the Cilicians on the south, who 
extended to the sea in which Cyprus is, that is to 
the Mediterranean. Again (v. 52) Herodotus, who 
is describing the road from Sardes to Susa, makes 
the Haiys the boundary between Phiygia and Cap- 
padocia. But in another passage he places Syrians 
on the Tliennodon and the Parthenius (ii. 104), 
though we may reasonably doubt if there is not some 
error about the Parthenius, when we carefully ex- 
amine this passage. It does not seem possible to 
deduce anything further from his text as to the 
exrent of the country of the Cappadocians as he con- 
ceived it. The limits were clearly much less than 
those of the later Cappadocia, and the limits of Cilicia 
were much wider, for iiis Cilicia extended north of the 
Taurus, and eastward to the Euphrates. The Syrii 
then who were included in the third nome of Da- 
rius (Herod, iii. 90) with the Paphlagones and Ma- 
riandyni were Cappadocae. The name Syri seems 
to have extended of old from Babylonia to the gulf 
of Issus, and from the gulf of Issus to the Euxine 
(Strah. p. 737). Strabo also says that even in his 
time both the Cappadocian peoples, both those who 
%vere situated about the Taurus and those on the 
Euxine, were called Leucosyri or White Syrians, as 
if there were also some Syrians who were black; and 
these black or dark Syrians are those who are east of 
the Ainanus. (See also Strab. p. 542.) The name 
Syria, and Assyria, which often means the same in 
the Greek writers, was the name by which the 
country along the Poiitiis and east of the Haiys was 
first known to the Greeks, and it was not forgotten 
(ApolL Argon, ii. 948, 964; Dionys. Ferieg. v.772, 
and the comment of Eustalliius). j 
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Under the Persians the country called Cappadocia 
in its greatest extent, was divided into two satrapies; 
but when the' Macedonians got possession of it, they 
allowed these satrapies to become kingdoms, partly 
with their consent, and partly against it, to one of 
which they gave the name of Cappad(»cia, properly 
so called, which is the country bordering on Taurus; 
and to the other the name of Pontus, or Cappadocia 
on the Pontus, (Strab. p. 534.) The satrapies of 
Cappadocia of course existed in the time of Xenophon, 
from whom it appears that Cappadocia had Lyca- 
onia on the west {A%ah. i. 2. § 20); but Lycaonia 
and Cappadocia were under one satrap, and Xenophon 
mentions only one satrapy called Cappadocia, if the 
list at the end of the seventh book is genuine. 

Cappadocia, in its widest extent, consisted of many 
parts and peoples, and underwent many changes; 
i but those who spoke one language, or nearly the 
I same, and, we may assume, were one people, the Syri, 
were bounded on the south by the Cilioian Taurus, the 
great mountain range that separates the table land of 
Cappadocia from the tract alijng the Mediterranean; 
on the east they were bounded by Armenia and Colchis, 
and by the intermediate trilves that spoke various lan- 
guages, and these tribes were numerous in the moun- 
tain regions south of the Black Sea; on the north 
they were bounded by the Euxine as far as the 
mouth of the Haiys; and on the west by the nation 
of the Paphlagones, and of the Galatae who settled 
in Phrygia as far as the bordera of the Lycaonians, 
and the Cilicians who occupy the mountainous (rpo- 
Xeid) Cilicia. (Strab. p. 533.) The boundaries 
which Strabo here assigns to the Cappadocian nation 
agree very well with the loose description of Hero- 
dotus, and the only difference is that Strabo intro- 
duces the name of the Galatae, a body of adventurers 
from Gaul who fixed themselves in Asia Minor after 
the time of Herodotus. The ancients, however (ol 
vakouoi), distinguished the Gataones from the Ca,ppa- 
! docians as a different people, though they spoke the 
same language ; and in the enumeration of the na- 
tions, they placed Cataonia after Cappadocia, and 
I then came the Euphrates and the nations east of the 
Euf)hrates, so that they placed even Meliteiie under 
Cataonia, which Melitene lies between Cataonia and 
thb Euphrates, and borders on Commagene. Aria- 
rathes, tlie first man who had the title of king of the 
Cappadocians, attached Cataonia to Cappadocda. 
(Strab. p. 534, in whose text there is some little 
confusion, but it does net affect the general meaning ; 
Groskurd’s note on the passage is not satisfactory.) 
The kings of Cappadocia traced their descent from 
one of the seven who assassinated the usurper Smer- 
dis, B.G. 521. The Persian satraps who held this 
provmce are called kings by Diotlorus; but their 
power must have been very insecure until tlie death 
of Seleucus, the last of the successors of Alexander, 
E, C. 281. Ariarathes L, as he is called, died in 
E. c. 322. He was defeated by Perdieeas, who 
hanged or impaled him. Ariarathes II., a son of 
Holophemes, brother of Ariarathes I., expelled the 
Macedonians from Cappadocia, and left it to Ariamnes, 
one of his sons, called the second ; for the tatlier of 
Ariarathes I. was called Ariamnes, and he had 
Cappadocia as a satrapy. Ariamnes II. was followed 
by Ariarathes IIL, and he Wiis succeeded by Aria- 
rafches IV., who joined King Antiochus in his war 
against the Romans, who afterwards acknowledged 
him as an ally. He died b.c. 162. His successors 
were Ariarathes V. and VI,, and with Ariarathes VI. 

[ the royal family of Cappadocia became extinct, about 
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B. c. 93. Upon this the Romans gave the Cappa- cliea or Mountainous Cilicia, — and by the Euxine 
docians pennission to govern themselves as they on the north, between Sinope and the sea-coast of 
liked, but they sent a deputation to Rome to say that the Tibareni who were about the river Thermodon, 
they were not able to bear liberty, by which they The part west of this isthmus is called the Cherso- 
probably meant that nothing but kingly government nesus, which corresponds to the country which He- 
could secure tranquillity ; upon which the Romans rodotus calls within (evriis), that is, west of, the 
allowed them to choose a king from among them- Halys. But in Strabo’s time it was the fashion to 
selves, and they chose Ariobarzanes L, called Philo- designate this western tract as Asia within Taurus, 
romaeus on his coins. (Strab. p. 540 ; Justin, in which he even includes Lycia (p. 534). Tin's 
xxxviii. 2.) The new king was driven out of his isthmus is called a neck (avx^f') by Herodotus; but 
country by Mithridates the Great, but he was re- the dimensions which he assigns to it, as they stand 
stored by L. Sulla (b. c. 92). Again he was ex- in our texts, are very inexact, being only hve days” 
pelled (b. c. 88), and again restored, b. c, 84, journey to an active man (i. 72). He reckons a 
But this king had no rest. In b, c. 66, this “so- day’s journey at 200 stadia (iv, iOl), and at 150 
cius populi Romani atque amicus” (Cic. pro Leg. st^la in another place (v. 53). 

Manil. 2, 5) was again expelled by his old enemy The dimensions of Cappadocia from the Pontus, 
Mithiidates. He was restored by Cn. Pompeius, that is, the province of Pontus, to the Taurus, its 
and resigned his troublesome throne to his son Ario- southern limit, are stated by Strabo to be 1800 sta- 
barzanes IL in b. c. 63. This Ariobarzanes IL dia; and the length from Phrygia, its wresteni boun- 
was king of Cappadocia when Cicero was proconsul dary, to the Euphrates and Armenia, the eastern 
of Cilicia, b.c. 51. Cicero gave him his support (ad boundary, about 3000 stadia. These dimensions are 
Ait V. 20). It seems, however, that the king whom too large. The boundary between Pontus and Cap- 
Cicero protected may have been not Ariobarzanes II., padocia is a mountain tract parallel to the Taurus, 
but Ariobarzanes III. If this be so, Ariobarzanes IL which commences at the western extremity of Camma- 
died before Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, and the nene, where the hill fort Dasmenda stands (it is in- 
reigning king in b.c. 51 was a third Ariobarzanes. correctly printed Commagene in Casaubon’s Strab. p. 
(Diet oj^ JBiogr. vol, i. 2Sb.) Cicero had some 540), to the eastern extremity of Laviniasene. Corn- 
very unpleasant business to transact wdth this king, magene and Laviniasene are divisions of Cappadocia, 
who was a debtor to Cn. Pompeius the Great and These limits do not include Cilicia Trachea, which 
M. Junius Brutus, the patriot. The proconsul, much was attached to Cappadocia; and Strabo describes 
against his will, had to dun the king for his greedy this division of Cilicia under Cilicia. 

Roman creditors. The king w'as very poor; he had The ten divisions of Cappadocia (Strab. p. 534) 
nt) treasury, no regular taxes. Cicero got out of him are, Melitene, Cataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, and Gar- 
about 100 talents for Brutus, and the king’s six aauritis, which is incorrectly written Isauritis in 
months’ note for 200 talents to Pompeius (ad A tt Casanbon’s text. He calls these the divisions at or 
vL 1. 3), This Ariobarzanes joined Pompeius about Taurus (ai wpbs Tan/xp) ; and he enume- 
against Caesar, who, however, pardoned him, and rates them from e^t to west. For Melitene was on 
added to his dominions part of Armenia. (Dion the west bank of the Euphrates, whicli separated it 
Cass. xli. 63.) When L, Cassius was in Asia (b.c. from Sophene on the east of the river. South-west 
42) raising troops for the war against Antonias and of Melitene is the basin of Cataonia, which lies be- 
Oetavius, he sent some horaemen, who assassinated., tween the range of Araanus on the south, and the 
Ariobarzanes, on the pretext that he was conspiring Antitaurus on the north. The district of Cilicia 
against Cassius. (Appian, JS. 0. iv. 63.) The bordered on Cataonia, and it contained the town of 
assassins robbed the dead king, and carried off his Mazaca, afterwards Caesareia, and the lofty mountain 
money and whatever else was moveable. This king Argaeus [Abgaeus], the highest point of Cappa- 
was succeeded by AriarathesVIL; but Sisinnas dis- docia. The Tyanitis, so called from Tyana, is 
puted the title with him, and M, Antonins, while south-west of Cilicia. Tyana was at the northern base 
passing through Asia after the battle of Philippi, of Taurus, and near the pass into Cilicia, called the 
gave a judgment in favour of Sisinnas, on account of Cilician gates. Cilicia and Tyanitis, according to 
the beauty of his mother Glaphyre. In b. c. 36, Strabo, were the only divisions of Cappadocia that 
Antonius expelled and murdered Ariarathes, and contained cities. Garsauritis was on the west, on 
gave the kingdom to Archelaus, a descendant of the the borders of Phrygia. The other five districts 
Archelaus who w^as a general of Mithridates (in B.c. named by Strabo are, Laviniasene, Sargarausene, 
88). All the kings of Cappadocia up to this Arche- Saravene, Cammanene, and Morimene; and he names 
laus have Persian names, and probably were of Per- them also from east to west, or nearly so. They 
sian stock. (See Clinton, Fasti^ on the kings of occupied the northern part of Cappadocia, bordering 
Cappadocia; JDicL of Biogr, vol, i. pp. 284, 285.) on Pontus. The position of Laviniasene is not easy 
Archelaus received from Augustus (b.c. 20) some to fix; hut, according to Strabo’s words, already 
parts of Cilicia on the coast, and the Lesser Annenia. cited, it must be hi the north-east part of Cappa- 
(Dion Cass. liv. 9.) In a. i>. 15, Tiberius treache- docia. It is w^rongly placed in some maps- To these 
rously invited him to Borne, and kept him there, ten divisions were added by the Romans an eleventh. 
He died probably about A. d. 17, and his kingdom which comprised the country to the south-west about 
was made a Roman province. (Tac. Ann. ii, 42; Cybistra and Uastabala, and as far as Derbe, which 
Dion Cass. Ivii. 1 7 ; Stiub. p. 534.) When Strabo is in Lyoaonia. 

wrote his description of Cappadocia, Archelaus was Armenia Minor did not originally belong to the 
dead, and Cappadocia was a Roman province. It Eoman province of Cappadocia, the limits of which 
was governed by a Precurator. (Tac. Ann. xii. 49.) Strabo has described. The Greek geographer fixes 
Cappadocia, in its widest extent, is considered by the position of Armenia I^Iinor (p. 555) thus. South 
Strabo to be what he calls an isthmus of a great of .Pharnacia and Trapezus, on the Euxine, are the 
peninsula, this isthmus being contracted by the Gulf Tibareni andChaldaei, as he calls them, who extend as 
of Issus on the south — as far west as Cilicia Tra- far south as Armenia the Less, which is a tolerably 
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feslile country. Tlie people of this Armenia were 
governed by a king, like the people of Sophene; and 
these kings of the small Armenia were sometimes in 
league with the other Armenians, and sometimes they 
were not. They extended their dominions even to 
Phamacia and Trapezns, but the last of thern sur- 
rendered to Mithridates the Great, Some time after 
the defeat of Mithridates this Armenia was attached 
to the Cappadocian kingdom of Ariobarzanes, as 
stated above. The Euphrates was the eastem boun- 
dary of this Armenia, and separated it from Acilisene. 

This boundary seems to have begim about the 
point where the Euphrates takes a southern course. 
The northern boundary of Armenia Minor extended 
to the Paryadres range, and the upper part of the 
, basin of the Plalys, and even comprised part of that 
of the Lycus; for NicopoHs was probably on the Ly- 
cus, though it is not certain. Melitene was south of 
Armenia Minor, and also on the west side of the Eu- 
phrates. Ptolemy (v. 7) includes both Melitene and 
Cataonia in Armenia hlinor. It is veryidilScult to fix 
any boundary of this Armenia, except that on the side 
of the Euphrates; and the modern writers on ancient 
geography do not help us much. Armenia Minor was 
given by Caligula to Gotys in a.d.38, and by Nero in 
A. D. 54 to Aristobuliis. It was afterwards attached 
to the province of Cappadocia, but ibis not certain at 
what time; by Vespasian, as some suppose, or at the 
latest by Ti'ajan. Its po.sition on the north-east 
border of Cappadocia, and west of the Euphrates, 
made it a necessary addition to the province for de- 
fence. Melitene was now reckoned a part of Armenia 
Minor, which had, for the metropolis of the northern 
part, Nicopolis, the probable posi tion of which has been 
mentioned; and for the southern part, the town of 
hlelitene, near the west bank of the Euphrates. 
Capjjadocia Proper, so poor in towns, was enriched 
with the addition of Archelais in Garsauritis, near 
the western frontier of Cappadocia, by the emperor 
Claudius ; and with Faustinopolis, in the south- 
western part of Cappadocia, by M. Aurelius. 

Pliny’s (vi. 3) divisions of Cappadocia do not 
agree with Strain; nor can we understand easily 
wiietlier lie is describing Cappadocia as a Roman 
province or not. He correctly places Melitene as 
lying in front of Armenia Minor, and Cataonia as 
bordering on Commagene. He makes Garsauritis, 
■Sargarausene, and Camrnanene border on Phrygia. 
Jle places Moriraene in the NW., bordering on Ga- 
latia, “where the river Gappadox separates them 
(the Galatians and Cappadocians), from which they 
derived their name, being before called Leucosyri.” 
If the position of the Gappadox can be determined, 
it fixes the boundary of Cappadocia on this side. 
Aiiiswortli (^London Geog. Journal, vol. x. p. 290) 
supposes it to be the small river of Kir-Shehr^ or the 
JCalichi-Su, which joins the Halys on the right bank, 
a little north of 39*^ N. hit. Mojur, which is in N. 
lat. 39° 5', and at an elevation of 3140 feet above 
the sea, may be Mocissus (Ainsworth). Some geo- 
graphers place Mocissus at Kir-Shehr, which is NW. 
vf Mojur. • 

The Cappadocia of Ptolemy (vi. 1..) comprises a 
much larger extent of country than Cappadocia 
Proper. He makes it extend on the coast of the 
Euxiiie from Amisus to the mouth of the Apsarus; 
and this coast is clistributed among Pontus Gahitieas, 
Pontus Polemoniacus and Poutus Cappadocicus, All 
this is excluded from the Cappadocia of Strabo. 
The praefecturae Cappadocicac which Ptolemy names 
ai'c seven; Ciiainancne, Sargarausenc (bargabmsene), 
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Garsaouria (Gardocreta), Cilicia; Lycaoiiia; Antio- 
chiana, containing Derbe, I.aranda and Olbasa; and 
Tyanitis (Tyanis). These are tiie divisions as 
they stand in the old Latin version of Ptolemy; .some 
of the names are corrupt. Ptolemy, as already ob- 
served, places Melitene and Cataonia under Armenia 
Minor, and he gives to Cataonia a greater extent than 
Strabo does. 

The districts of Melitene, and Cataonia, are 
described in separate articles; and also Pontus Ga- 
liATicus, Polemoniacus, and Cappadocicus. 

Cappadocia in its limited sense comprised part of 
the upper basin of the Halys, as far west as the 
river Gappadox. The country to the north of the 
Halys is mountainous, and the plains that lie be- 
tween this northern range and the southern range 
of Taurus, are at a great elevation above the sea. 
The plain of Caesareia {KaisarlgeJi) at the foot of 
the Argaeus is 3236 feet high, according to Ains- 
worth (^London Geog. Journal^ vol. x. p. 310). 
Hamilton (Researches, kc. vol. ii. p. 280) makes it 
4200 feet. The difierence between these two esti- 
mates is 1000 feet, and one of them must bo 
eiTonewus. However the great elevation of this part 
of the country is certain. The plain of Caesareia is 
covered with com fields and vineyards. (Hamilton.) 
Strabo describes the plains around Caesareia in Ins 
time as altogether unproductive and uncultivateil, 
though level; but they were sandy and rather stony. 
The level of the Halys i}i the longitude of Caesareia 
must also be at a very considerable elevation above 
the sea, though much less than that of the plain of 
Caesareia. 

Strabo observes (p. 539) that Cappadocia, though 
further south than Pontus, is colder; and the country 
which he calls Bagadania, the most southern part of 
Cappadocia, at the foot of Taurus, though it is level, 
has scarcely any fruit-bearing trees; but it is pasture 
land, as a large part of the rest of Cappadocia is. 
That part of Strabo’s Cappadocia, which is not 
drained by the Halys, belongs to two separate 
physical divisions. That to tlie w'est and S\V. of 
Caesareia belong^ to the high plateaus of Lycaonia and 
Phrygia, the waters of which have no outlet to the 
sea. The other part which contains the country 
east and south-east of Caesareia, belongs to the 
basins of the Pyramus, and the Saras, which rivere 
piss through the gax^s of the Taurus to the plains of 
Cilicia. 

Cappadocia was generally deficient in wood; but 
it was well adapted for grain, particularly wheat. 
Some parts produced excellent wine. It was also a 
good grazing country for domesticated animals of all 
kinds; and it produced good horses. Some add wild 
asses to the list of Cappadocian animals (GrOvskurd, 
Strah. ii. j). 457), in which case they must read 
ouaypoSoros instead of ciypoioros inStrab. (p. 539). 
But Strabo’s obseiwation would be very ridiculous if 
he were speaking of wnld asses. The mineral pro- 
ducts were (Strab. p. 540) plates of crystal, as he 
i calls it; a lapis Onychites found near the border of 
Galatia; a vrhite stone fitted for sword handles; and 
a lapi.s specularis, or plates of a ti-anslucent stone, 
which was exported. There are salt beds of great 
extent near the west side of the Halys, at a place 
called Tuz Koi, probably within the limits of the 
Garsauritis of Strabo. The great salt lake of Tatta 
is west of Tuz Koi, and witliin the limits of Groat 
Phrygia, but the jfiateau in which it is situated is 
part of the high land of Capjiadocia. The Icvei of 
the lake is about 2500 feet above the sea. It is 
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nearly dry in summer. Strabo (p, 568) places the 
lake immediately south of Galatia, and bordering on 
Great Cappadocia, and the part of Cappadocia called 
Morimene. This lake then must be viewed as near 
the common boundary of Galatia, Phrygia, and 
Cappadocia. 

The routes of Hamilton in Asia Minor (Re- 
searches, &c.), and of Ainsworth from Angora by 
Kaisariyeh to Bir (^London Geog. Journal, voL x.) 
contain much valuable information on the geology, 
and the physical geography of Cappadocia. [G. L.] 

CAPPADOX KIVER. [Cappadocia.] 

CAPRA'RIA (KaTTpapia), a small island in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, between Corsica and the coast of 
Etruria, still called Capraia . It as distant about 
30 geogi-apliical miles from Populonium, the nearest 
point of the mainland, and is a rocky and elevated 
island, forming a conspicuous object in this part of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, though only about 5 miles long 
by 2 in breadth- Varro, who vsu'ites the name Ca- 
prasia, tells ns it w’as derived from the number of 
wild goats with which it abounded; whence also the 
Greeks called it Aegiuum ; but it must not be con- 
founded with the island of Igilium, now Giglio , 
which is much further south. (Plin, iii. 6. s. 12; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 78 ; Mela, ii, 7 ; Yarr. K R. ii. 3, § 3.) 
Rutilius tells us that it was inhabited in his time by 
a number of monks. Qtin. i. 435.) [15. H. B.] 

CAPRA'RIA. [Baleares; Fortunatae.] 

CAPRASIA, a town of Bmttiiim, placed by the 
Itineraries on tlie road from Muranum to Consentia, 
and distant 28 miles from the latter city. (Jtin. 
Ant, pp. 105, 110; Tab, Peut) It is probably the 
modern Tarsia, on the left bank of the Orathis, about 
the required distance from Cosenza. [E, H. B.] 

CA'PREAE (Kawpeaf; Capri), an island off the 
coast of Campania, lying immediately opposite tlie 
Surrentine Promontory, from which it was separated 
by a strait only 3 miles in width. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
67.) Pliny tells us it was 1 1 miles in circuit, which 
is very near the truth. (Pliny, iii. 6. s. 12.) Like 
the mountain range, which forms the southern 
boundary of the Bay of Naples, aiyi of wdiich it is, 
in fact, only a continuation, Capreae consists wholly 
of limestone, and is girt almost all round with pre- 
cipitous cliffs of rock, rising abruptly from the sea, 
and in many places attaining to a great elevation. 
The western portion of the island, now called Anna 
Capri (a name probably derived from the Greek 
ai Kairpeai), is much the most elevated, rising 
to a height of 1,600 feet above the sea. The 
eastern end also forms an abrupt hill, with precipi- 
tous cliffs towards the mainland ; but between ^e 
two is a depression, or saddle, of moderate height, 
where the modem town of Capri now stands. The 
only landing places are two little coves on either 
side of this. 

Of the history of Capreae very little is known 
prior to the time of Augustus. A tradition alluded 
to by several of the Latin poets, but of the origin of 
which w'e have no explanation, represents it as occu- 
pied at a very early period by a people called Teleboae, 
apparently the same whom we find mentioned as a 
piratical race inhabiting the islands of the Echinades, 
off the coast of Acarnania. (Schol. ad Apoll, 
Rhod. i. 747.) Virgil speaks of them as subject to 
a king, named Telon, whence Silius Italicus calls 
Capreae “ antiqui saxosa Telonis insula.” . (Virg. 
Am. vii. 735 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 543; 8tat. Silv.m. h*, 
Tac. Ann. iv. 67.) In historical times we find that 
the island passed into the hands of the Neapolitans, 
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and its inhabitants appear to have adopted and re- 
tained to a late period the Greek customs of that 
people. But Augustus having taken a fancy to 
Capreae, in consequence of a favourable omen which 
he met with on landing there, took possession of 
it as part of the imperial domain, giving the Nea- 
politans in exchange the far more wealthy island of 
Aenaria. (Suet. Aug. 92 ; Dion Cass, Hi. 43.) Ho 
appears to have visited it repeatedly, and spent four 
days there shortly before his death. (Suet. Aug. 98.) 
But it was his successor Tiberius who gave the 
chief celebrity to Capreae, having, in a.d. 27, es- 
tablished his re.sidence permanently on the island, 
where he spent the last ten years of hi.s life. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus, it was not *so much the mildness 
of the climate and the beau* y of the prospect that 
led him to take up his abode here, as the secluded 
and inaccessible character of the spot, which se- 
cured him alike from danger and from observation. 
It was here accordingly that he gave himself up to 
the unrestrained practice of the grossest debaucheries, 
which have rendered his name sciireely less infa- 
mous than his cruelties. (Tae. Ann. iv. 67, vi. 1 ; 
Suet. 7Y6. 40, 43; Dion Cass. Iviii. 5; Juv. SaL x. 
93.) He erected not less than twelve villas in dif- 
ferent parts of the island, the remains of several of 
which are still l^sible. The most considerable appears 
to have been situated on the summit of the cliff 
facing the Sun-entine Promontory, which, from its 
strong psition, is evidently that designated by Pliny 
(iii. 6, s. 12) as the “ Arx Tiberii.” It is supposed 
also to be this one that wms called, as we learn from 
Suetonius (775. 65), the “ Villa Jovis.” Near it 
are the remains of a pharos or light-house, alluded 
to both by Suetonius and Statius, which must ha^'e 
served to guide sliips through tlie strait between this 
headland and the Surrentine Promontoiy. (Suet, 
m 74; Stat.S'//^?. iii. 5. 100.) 

Strabo tells us that there were- foimerly two small 
towns in the island, but in his time only one re- 
1 mained. It in all probability occupied the same site 
■ aa the modern town of Cap7‘i. (Strab. v. p. 248.) 

'.The name of Taunibnlae, mentioned by Statius 
(iii. 1. 129), appears to have been given to some of the 
lofty crags and rocks that crown the island of Capri : 
it is said that two of these still hear the names of 
Toro grande and Toro piccolo. From its rocky 
character and calcareous soil Capri is far inferior in 
fertility to the opposite island of Ischia : the epithet 
of “ dites Capreae,” given it in the same passage by 
Statius, could be deserved only on account of the 
imperial splendour lavished on the villas of Tiberius. 
Excavations in modern times have brought to light 
mosaic pavements, bas-reliefs, cameos, gems, and 
other relics of antiquity. These, as well as the pre- 
sent state of the island, are fully described by Ha* 
drava. (^Leiiere suW Isola di Capri. Dresden, 
1794.) [E. H. B.j 

CAPRIA LAKE. [Aspendus.] 

CAPRUS, (Kdirpos: Lybtzddha), the port and 
island of, Stageirus to the SW, of the Strymonic 
Gnif. (Strab. vii. p. 331; comp. Leake, Noriliern 
Greece, vol. iii. p, 166.) [E. B. J.] 

CAPRUS. 1. (Kdirpos, Strab. xvi. p.738; Polyb. 
V. 51 ; Ptol. vi. 1. § 7), a river of Assyria which flowed 
into the Tigris, not many miles below Nineveh. Its 
modern name is.the Lesser Zdh. It is probable that 
the name of this, and that of the Ch^eater Zdh, the 
Lyons, , were imported into Assyria by the Greeks 
from Phrygia, in which were two rivers of the same 
names in close propinquity the one to the other- [V.] 
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2. A tributary of the Maeander, rising in Phry- 
gia. [Maeandkh.] 

CAPSA (Kdipa : Cajsa or Ghafmhf Eu.), an 
important city in the extreme S. of Numidia (aft. in 
Byzacium), standing in a fertile and well-watered 
oasis, in the midst of an arid desert abounding in 
serpents, SW. of Theleptc, and NW. of Tacape. Its 
foundation was ascribed to the Libyan Hercules, and 
it seems to be the Hecatompylos of Polybius (i. 73) 
and Diodorus (iv. 18; comp. Frag. Lib. xxiv). In 
the Jugurthine War it was the treasury of Jugurtha, 
and was taken and destroyed by Marins ; but it was 
afterwards rebuilt, and made a colony. Its names 
are found on inscrip tions at Cafsa, (Sallust. Jug. 
89, et seq.; Flor. iii. 1 ; Strab. xvii. p. 831 ; Plin. v. 
4 ; It. Ant, Lc. ,* Tab. Pent ; Ptol. iv. 3. § 39 ; Notit. 
Afr.'j Shaw, p. 124, 2nd ed.). [P. S.] 

CATUA (Kcsttut? : Mh. Kavvavls, or KaTnjb<rm: 
in Latin Captiensis and Capuanus ; but originally, 
Campaims, which is the only form found in Livy or 
Cicero: Sta Alavia di CapoucI)^ the capital of 
Campania, and one of the most imprtant and cele- 
brated cities of Italy. It was situated about 2 miles 
from the river Vultnmus, and little more than one 
from the foot of Mount Tifata. The origin and 
etymology of the name are much disputed. The 
most probable derivation is that alUpted by Livy, 
from “ Campus,” on account of its situation in a fertile 
plain; it is certain that the name of Capua is 
found inseparably connected with that of Campania; 
the citizens of Capua are constantly called Cam- 
pani, and the territory “ Campanns ager.” Thus 
also Virgil uses “ Campana urbs ” for Capua. 
(Am. X. 145.) Strabo, on the other hand, derives 
it from “ caput,” as the chief city or head of the 
surrounding region; while others, according to cus- 
tom, derived it from a founder of the name of Capys, 
whom some represented as the leader of the Samnite 
conquerors in b. c. 423, while others made Mm a 
contemporary of Aeneas, or connected him with the 
kings of Alba Longa. (Liv. iv. 37; Strab. v, p.242 ; 
Festus, s.v. Capua; Virg. Aen. x. 145 ; and Servius 

foe.; Stat. /SiZu. iii. 5. 77.) 

There is much uncertainty also as to the time 
when the city first received this name; Livy ex- 
pressly tells us that its Etruscan name was Vnl- 
turiium, and that it first received that of Capua 
from the Samnites: other writers represent Capua 
itself as a word of Tuscan origin. (Intpp. ap. Serv, 
1. c.) The name must certainly be of greater anti- 
quity than tlie date assigned to it by Livy, if we 
may trust to the accuracy of Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium, who cites it as used by Hecataeus, and it is 
not improbable that it was the Oscan of the 
city long before the period of the Samnite conquest, 
and was only revived at that period. 

Ancient writers are generally agreed in ascribing 
the foundation of Capua to the Etruscans; this was 
the statement of Cato, as well as of those authors 
who differed from him widely as to its date (Veil. 
Pat. i. 7); and is confirmed by Strabo (v. p. 242); 
at the same time it is not improbable that there was 
already an Oscan town upon the site which was 
selected by the Tuscans for that of their new capital 
of Vnltnrnum. The period of this foundation was a 
subject of great uncertainty among the ancients 
themselves. Cato, as w-'e leara from Velleius, re- 
ferred it to so late a period as b. c. 471 ; while other 
authors (whose names are not mentioned) assigned 
to it a greater antiquity than Borne, and placed the 
foundation about 800 b. c. The latter may very 
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probably have been adopted with a view to make it 
agree with the supposed date of its heroic founder 
Capys; but, on the other hand, it is almost im- 
possible to reconcile the date given by Cato with 
what we know from other sources of the Etruscan 
history, or to believe , as Velleius himself observes, that 
Capua had risen within so short a period to so high 
a pitch of prosperity and power. The earlier date 
is adopted by Muller (^Etrmher, vol. i. p. 172), 
while Niebuhr follows Cato (vol. i. p. 75). It seems 
certain that under the Etruscan rule Capua was 
not only the chief city of the twelve which are said 
to have been founded by that people in this part of 
Italy, and as such exercised a kind of supremacy over 
the rest (Strab. 1. c.); but that it bad attained to a 
degree of wealth and prosperity surpassing that of 
most cities in Italy. But the luxurious and efiemi- 
nate habits which resulted from their opulent con- 
dition, unfitted the inhabitants for war, and they 
were unable to cope with their more hardy neigh- 
bours the Samnites, who harassed them with con- 
tinual hostilities. The Etruscans were at length 
reduced to purchase peace by admitting the Sam- 
nites to all the privileges of citizens, and sharing 
until them their lands as well as their city. But 
the new comers were not long contented with a part 
only of these advantages; and they took the oppor- 
tunity of a solemn festival to surprise and massacre 
their Tuscan associates, and thus became sole 
masters of the city, b. c. 423. (Liv. iv, 37, vii. 38.) 
The circumstances of this revolution, as related to 
us, would in themselves prove that the Etruscan 
occupants of Capua were little more than a domi- 
nant aristocracy ; the original Oscan population were 
so far from being expelled or destroyed by the Sam- 
nites, that they were probably restored to greater 
liberty, and were blended together with their new 
rulers into the Campanian people. Tims it is 
clearly to this event that Diodorus refers w'hen he 
uses tiie phrase that the Campanian nation now first 
rose into being (avviar^ Died. xii. 31). He places 
it, however, seventeen years earlier than Livy, or in 
b.g.440. 

Capua from lienceforth became an essentially 
Oscan city ; but it is probable that the difference of 
origin between the Samnite rulers and the purely 
Oscan populace continued to influence its political 
condition, and that the strongly marked opposition 
which we find existing on many occasions between 
the knights or aristocracy and the popular party, in 
I this as well as other cities of Campania, proceeded 
originally from this cause. The change of rulers did 
not affect the prosperity of the city, which appears to 
have continued to exercise a kind of supremacy 
over those in its neighbourhood, and increased so 
much in wealth and population that it is called by 
Li'vT', in b. c. 343, “ urbs maxima opulentissimaque 
Italiae.” (Liv. vii. 31.) But this wealth was not 
'without its disadvantages: eighty years’ possession of 
Capua and its fertile territory reduced the Samnite 
conquerors to a state of luxury and effeminacy similar 
to- that of their Etruscan predecessors, and rendered 
them equally unfit to contend with their more hardy 
brethren who hud continued to inhabit their native 
mountains. (Liv. vii. 29 — 32.) Hence, -when in 
B. c. 343 their assistance was invoked by the neigh- 
bouring petty tribe of the Sidicini, to protect them 
against the aggressions of the &imnites, though 
they readily undertook the ttisk, they were totally 
defeated by the Samnites in the plain between Mt. 
Titata and their city ; and compiled to shut them* 
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selves up within tlieir walls, and in their tunv 
implore the assistance of tlie Komans. The latter 
speedily relieved them from their Samnite enemies j 
but the citizens of Capua were very near falling 
victims to the treachery of a Koman garrison sta- 
tioned in their city, who are said to have meditated 
making themselves masters of it by a massacre 
similar to that by which the Samnites had them- 
selves obtained its possession- (Liv. vii. 38.) The 
subsequent revolt of the Campanians, their alliance 
with the Latins, and the defeat of their combined 
armies have already been related under Campania. 
By the treaty which followed, Capua lost the pos- 
session of the rich Faleruian plain ; but obtained in 
return the right of Koman citizenship; the knights, 
who had been throughout opposed to the war, re- 
ceiring apparently tlie full franchise, wlnle the rest 
of the population obtained only the “ civitas sine 
suffragio.” (Liv. viii. 11, 14; Madvig, tfe Colon. 
pp. 240, 241.) At the same time it is clear that 
Capua did not (like some of the cities in this con- 
dition) lose its separate municipal organisation; ifc 
continued to be governed by its own magistrates, 
the chief of whom bore the Oscan title of “ Meddix 
Tuticus,” and tliough we are told that in b. c. 317 
they were reduced by internal dissensions to apply 
for the interference of the Roman senate, the new 
regulations then introduced by the praetor L, Fu- 
rius appear to have been successful in restoring tran- 
quillity. (Id. ix. 20.) 

There w’as nothing in the condition of Capua as 
thus constituted to check its internal prosperity, and 
accordingly it was so far from decdining under the 
Koman rule that it continued to increase in opulence; 
and at the period of the Second Punic War, was 
considered to be scai’cely inferior to the two great 
rival cities of Rome and Carthage. (Flor.i. 16. § 6). 
But this very power rendered its dependent condition 
more galling, and thei-e wei*e not wanting ambitious 
spirits who desired to place it on a footing at least 
of equality with Rome itself. The successes of 
Hannibal during the l^cond Punic War appeared to 
open to them a prospect of attaining this object : and 
shortly after the battle of Cannae (b.c. 216), the 
popular pirty in the city, headed by Pacuvius Cala- 
vius and Vibius Virrius, opened the gates of Capua 
to the Carthaginian general. (Liv. xxiii. 2 — 10.) 
8uch was the power of Capua at this time that 
(including the forces of her dependent cities) she 
was deemed capable of sending into the field an army 
of 30,000 foot and 4000 home (/&. 5): yet Han- 
nibal seems to have derived little real additional 
strength from her accession ; the other most con- 
siderable cities of Campania, Nola, Neapolis, and 
Cumae, refused to follow her example, and success- 
fully resisted the efforts of Hannibal. The ensuing 
winter spent by the Carthaginian troops within the 
W'alls of Capua is said to have produced a highly 
injurious effect upon their discipline, and though ' 
there is the grossest exaggeration in the statements , 
of Roman writers on this subject, it is certain that 
Hannibal would never again expose his soldiers to 
the luxuries and temptations of a winter in the, 
Campanian capital. The operations of the following 
campaigns were on the whole favourable to the 
Roman arms; and instead of the citizens of Capua 
finding themselves as they had hoped placed at the 
head of the cities of Italy, in the spring of b.c. 212, 
they were themselves besieged by the Roman armies. 
The arrival of Hannibal from Apulia this time re- 
lieved the city, and compelled the Romans to retreat: 
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hut no sooner had he again withdrawn his forces 
than the consuls Fulvius and Appius Claudius re- 
newed the siege, and invested the city, notwithstand- 
ing its gi-eat extent, with a double line of cii'cum- 
vallation all round. All the efforts of Hannibal to 
break through these lines or compel the consuls to 
raise the siege, proved fruitless : famine made itself 
severely felt within the walls, and the Capuans wore 
at length compelled to surrender at discretion 
B. c, 211. 

The revolt of the faithless city was now punished 
witli exemplary severity. All the senators, and 
other nobles, were put to deiith, or thrown into 
dungeons, where they ultimately perished : the 
other citizens were removed to a distance from their 
homes, the greater part of them beyond the 'I’ibcr ; 
and the whole territory of the city confiscated to tlie 
Roman state : all local magistracies were abolished, 
and the mixed population of strangers, artisans, and 
new settlers, wdiich was allowed to remain within 
the W'alls was subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
Roman praefect. (Liv.xxvi. 15, 16, 33, 34 ; Cic. de 
Leg, Jgr. L 6, 11,28,32.) The city itself was 
only spared, says Livy, in order that the most fertile 
Hands in Italy might not be left without inhabitants 
to cultivate them : but its political importance was 
for ever anniMlated, and the proud capital of Cam- 
pania reduced to the condition of a provincial town 
of the most degraded class. The policy of the 
Romans in this instance was eminently successful : 
w'hile the advantages wdiicli Capua derived from its 
position in tne midst of so fertile a plain, and on 
the greatest high road of tlie empire, soon raised it 
again into a populous and flourishing town, and vir- 
tually, though not in name, the capital of Campania, 
it continued to he wholly free from domestic troubles 
and seditions, and its inhabitants were remarkable for 
their fidelity and attachment to Rome, of which they 
gave signal proof dui-ing the tijing period of the Social 
War. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 33.) It is probable that 
they were on this occasion restored to the possession 
of municipal privileges, for though Velleius represents 
them as first recovering these, when they became a 
colony under Caesar, they certainly appear to have 
been in possession of them in the time of Cicero. 
(Veil. Rat. ii. 44 ; Cic. pro Sest, 4, in Pison. 12.) 
Its importance at this period is sufficiently attested 
by the repeated notices of it that occur during the 
Civil Wars of Rome. Thus it was at Capua that 
Sulla had assembled his army for the Mithridatic 
War, and from w'hence he turned the arms of his 
legions against Rome: it w'as here, too, that the 
next year Cinna first raised the standard of revolt 
against the Senate. (Appian, B. C. i. 56, 57, 63, 65.) 
Again, on the outbreak of the w'ar between Caesiir 
and Romj)ey, the partisans of the latter at first 
made Capua a kind of head-quarters, which they 
were, how^ever, soon constrained to abandon. (li 
B. C. ii. 29, 37 ; Caes. B. C, i. 14; Cic. ad AtL 
vii. 14.) It is also mentioned on occasion of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, as one of the places where 
his emissaries w'ere most active : in consequence of 
which, after the suppression of the danger, the 
municipality spontaneously adopted Cicero as their 
patron. (Cic. pro Sest. 4.) 

Capua is at this time termed by the great orator 
urbs amplissima atque oraatissima.” (Id. de Leg, 
Agr. 28.) But the tenitory which had once 
belonged to it, the fertile “ ager Campanus,” was 
retained by the Romans as the proprty of the state, 
and was guarded with jealous care as one of the 
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chief sources of the public; revenue : so that it was 
exempted even in tlie general distributions of the 
public lands bj the Gracchi, and by Sulla (Cic. 
Leg. Agr. i. 7), though the latter seems to have at 
least trenched upon some portions of ih (Lih. Colon, 
p. 232 ; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 252.) ^ In B. c. 63, 
the tribune, Servilius Rullus,brought in an agrarian 
law, of which one of the chief objects was the 
division of this celebrated district : but the elo- 
quence of Cicero procured its rejection. (Cic. in 
Pison. 2; Plat. ah. 12.) A few ye^ars later, 
however, the same measure was carried into effect 
by the Lex Julia Agraria passed by Caesar in his 
consulship, B.c. 59, and 20,000 Roman citizens 
were settled in the “ ager Campanus,” and the 
adjoining district, called the Campus Stellatis. 
(Dion Gass, xxxviii. 7 ; Caes. B. C. i, 14 j Suet. 
Cim. 20; Appian, R. C. ii. 10; Tell. Pat. ii. 44; 
Cic. ii. 16.) 

Capua thus became a Roman colony, and from 
henceforth continued to enjoy a dignity correspond- 
ing to its real importance. But the colonists settled 
here by Caesar were not long permitted to retain 
their lauds in tranquillity. Among the cities of 
Italy the possession of which the Triumvirs were 
compelled to promise to their legions in b. g. 43, 
Capua held a prominent place (Appian, B. C. iv. 3) : 
it appears to have fallen to the lot of the veterans 
of Octavian, on which account the latter made it 
the head- quarters of his army previous to the w’ar 
of Perusia, b.c. 41. (Id. v. 24.) We leam also 
that he further increased it by the establishment of 
fresh bodies of veterans after the battle of Actium ; 
in c(msequence of which repeated accessions, the 
city appears to have assumed the titles of “ Colonia 
Julia Augusta Felix,” which we find it hearing in 
inscriptions. On the last of these occasions Au- 
gustus conferred an additional boon upon Capua 
{which he seems to have regarded with especial 
favour) by bestowing upon the municipality a valu- 
able tract of land in the island of Crete, and by 
constructing an aqueduct, which added gi-eatly to the 
salubrity of the city. (Veil. Pat. ii. 81 ; Dion Cass, 
xlix. 14.) 

Under the Roman Empire we hear comparatively 
little of Capua, though it is clear from incident^ 
notices, as well as from still extant inscriptions, that 
it continued to he a flourishing and populous city. 
Strabo calls it the metropolis of Cam},)ania, and says 
that it so far surpassed the other cities of the pro- 
vince, that they were merely small towns in com- 
parison (v. p. 248). It received a fresh colony of 
veterans under Nero ; but during the civil wars of 
A. B. 69 its steadfast adherence to the party of 
Vitellius involved many of the chief families of its 
citizens in ruin. (Tac, Ann, xin, 31^ Pist. iii. 57, 
iv. 3.) At a much later period Ausonius speaks 
of it as having greatly declined from its foiiner 
splendour, but he still ranks it as the eighth city in 
the Roman Empire, and it is evident that there was 
no other in Southern Italy that could for a moment 
riispute its superiority. (Auson. Ord. NoUl.Urb.Q.') 
Its pros])eri ty, however, probably rendered it an 
especial object of attack to the barbarians, who 
desolated Italy after the fall of the Western Empire, 
It was taken by Genseric, king of the Vandals, in 
A.D. 456, and, as we are told, utterly destroyed 
{Hist Miscell. xiv. p. 98, ed. Mur.; Const. Porph, 
de Adm. Imp. 27) ; but tiiough it appears to have 
never recovered this blo\v, it figures again, though 
in a very raiuced condition, in the Gothic wars of 
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Belisariiis (Procop. B. G. i. 14, iii. 18, 26), and must 
have subsequently much revived, as P. Diaconus in 
the eighth century terms it one of the tliree most 
opulent cities of Campania. (JHst Lang. ii. 17.) 
Its final destruction dates from its capture by the 
Saracens in a. d. 840, who are said to have reduced 
it to ashes. Its defenceless position in the midst of 
the plain caused it to be at this period altogether 
abandoned, its inhabitants taking refuge in the 
neighbouring mountains : but a few years after- 
wards (a, d. 856) they were induced, by their 
bishop Landulfus, to return, and establish them- 
selves on the site of the ancient Casilinum, a po- 
sition which they converted into a strong fortress, 
and to which they gave the name of their ancient 
city. (Chron, Casinat. i. 31, ap. Mui’at. Script voL 
ii. p. 303 ; Constantin. Porphyr. 1. c.) It is thus 
I that the modern city of Capoua (one of the strongest 
i fortresses in the Neapolitan dominions) has arisen 
on the site of Casilinum ; that of the ancient Capua 
being occupied by the large village or Uusa/c, called 
Santa Maria di Capotut, or Sta Maria Maggiore, 
which, though it does not rank as a town, contains 
near 10,000 inhabitants. 

Ancient writers abound in declamatory allusions 
to the luxury and refinement of the Capuans, which 
is said even to have surpassed the fabulous extra- 
vagance of the Sybarites (Polyb. ap. Athen. xii. 
36); but they have left us scarcely any topographi- 
cal notices of the city itself. We learn from Cicero 
that in consequence of its position in a perfectly 
level plain, it was spread over a wide extent of 
ground, with broad streets and low houses. (Cic. 
do Licg. Agr. ii. 35.) Two of these streets or 
squares (plateae), called the Seplasia and Albana, 
are particularly celebrated, and seem to have been 
the most frequented and busy in the city. The 
former was occupied to a great extent by the shops 
of perfumers (unguentarii), a trade for which Capua 
was noted, so that the most luxurious Romans de- 
rived their supplies from thence. (Cic. l.c. 34; 
jpra S^t 8, in Pison. 11; Ascon. ad Or. in Pis. 
p. 10; Val. Max. ix. 1, Ext 1; Athen. xv- 
p. 288,, e. The “Unguentarii Seplasiarii” are 
mentioned also in inscriptions.) The aqueduct 
constnicted by Augustus, and named the Aqua 
Julia, was a splendid work, and the pride of 
the town, for its magnificence as well as its 
utility, (Dion Gass. xlix. 14.) The amphi- 
theatre, of which the ruins still remain, was cer- 
tainly not constructed before the time of the Roman 
Empire: but Capua was already at a much earlier 
period celebrated for its shows of gladiators, and ap- 
pears to iiave been a favourite place for their train- 
ing and exercise. It was from a school of gladia- 
tors here that Spartacus first brt>ke out with 70 
comi^nions ; at the commencement of the civil war 
there was a large body of them in training here, in, 
the service of Caesar. (Cic. ad Att vii. 14; Cues. 
B. C. L 14.) We learn from Suetonius tiiat Capua, 
like many other cities of the Roman empire, had its 
Capitolium in imitation of that of Rome. (Suet, 
m40, C«L57.) 

The existing remains of Capua are, fur the most 
part, of hut little interest, and though covering a 
great space of ground, are very imperfectly preserved. 
Some portions of the ancient walls, as well as the 
broad ^tch which surrounded them, are still visible, 
and by means of these and other indications the 
circuit of the city may be traced with tolerable cer- 
tainty. According to Pnitilli, it was between five 
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and six miles in circumference, and had seven gates, 
the site of most of which may be still determined. 
The name of the Porta Jovis has been preserved to 
us by Livy (xxvi. 1 4), but without indicating its 
situation: it was probably on the E. side of the 
town, facing Mt. Tifata, on which stood a celebrated 
temple of Jupiter. The situation of the Porta Vul- 
turnensis, Atellana, and Cuinana, mentioned in in- 
scriptions, is sufficiently indicated by their res|)ec- 
tive names. The remains of a triumphal arch are 
still visible near the amphitheatre, and- those of ano- 
ther subsisted till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Some slight traces only are found of the 
theatre, the existence of which is also recorded by 
ail inscription. The ruins of the amphitheatre, on 
the contrary, are extensive, and show that it must 
have been, when perfect, one of the most magnifi- 
cent structures of the kind existing in Italy. Maz- 
zocchi, a Neapolitan antiquarian, has given an ela- 
borate description of it, in a dissertation on the 
inscription which records its restoration by Hadrian, 
The date of its original constraction is unknown. 
(Mazzocclii, In mutilum Amphitheatri Campani 
Tituhim Cortvm^ntarius^ 4to. Neap, 1727.) The 
other remains at Capua are described by Pmtilli 
(Ufa Appia,, p. 260 — 318) and by Romanelli (vol. 
iii. p. 578 — 584); but neither the descriptions of 
the former writer, nor the inscriptions which he cites, 
can be received without caution. All the inscriptions 
found at Capua are collected by Mommsen (Inscr, 
JReffn. Neap. ^.284—322). 

Capua was possessed in the period of its pros- 
perity and power of an extensive territory, extend- 
ing apparently as far as the mouth of the Vulturnus. 
Of this the portion S. of that river was distin- 
guished, in later times at least, by the name of the 
Ager Casipanus, as the proper territory of the 
city, while that on the N. side of the Vulturnus was 
known as the Faleiusus Ager, a name sometimes 
applied to the whole of the fertile tracts between 
the Vulturnus and the mountain ranges that bound 
the plain on the N.; ^metimes restricted to the 
western portion of this tract, at the foot of the Mas- 
sican Hills ; while the eastern half of the plain, at 
the foot of Mons Callicula, extending from Gales to 
Casilinura, was distinguished as the Campus Stel- 
LATis. (Liv. xxii. 13; Cic. de L&g. Agr. i. 7, ii. 31 ; 
Suet. Caes. 20.) 

The coins of Capua, with the name of the city, 
have all of them Oscaii legends ; they are almost 
all of copper, those of silver being of extreme rarity. 
But numismatists are agreed that certain silver 
coins which are found in considerable numbers, with 
the legend “ Roma” and “ Romano,” but are cer- 
tainly not of Roman fabric, were coined at Capua 
during the period between its obtaining the Roman 
Civitas and the Second Funic War. (Mommsen, 
licmii&cli. AJmzwesen^ p. 249; Millingen, Numis- 
}i}mtique de Vltalie^ p. 213.) [E. H. B.] 
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•CAPUT BOVIS (Kawovogoes), a fort at one end 
of the famous bridge which the emperor Hadrian 
made in Moesia across the river Danube. It was 
situated near the modern Severin, betw’een the ruined 
forts of Zerrdgrad and Tschemeiz, (Procop. de 
Aedif. iv. 6. p. 288.) [L. S.] 

CAPUT VAD A. [Brachodes.] 

GARACGA. [Arriaca.] 

CARACA'TES. The Triboci, Vangiones, et 
Caracates,” are mentioned by Tacitus iv. 70) 
in his history of the^ war of Civilis. Some of the 
commentators on Tacitus would alter the name, hut 
there is no reason for altering such a name because 
it occurs nowhere else. D’AnvilJe, finding no place 
for these people among the Triboci, Nemetes, and 
Vangiones, supposes that they may have occupied 
the tract between the Nava (Nahe) and the JRhine^ 
and that Moguntiacum (Alainz) may have been 
their chief town; for it happens that we never find 
the name of the people mentioned who had Maim. 
It may then have belonged to tlie Caracates. 
Walckenaer observes (^Geog. vol. ii. p. 278) that in 
the environs of Mainz there occur the names Kar- 
bach, Karlich, Karweiler, Karthauser, which may 
be tiiken to be some confirmation of D’Anville’s con- 
jecture, [G. L.] 

CARACE'NI(KapaK :?7 vol), a tribe of the Samnites, 
W'hich according to Ptolemy inhabited the most 
northern part of Samnium, bordering on the Peligni 
and the Freutani; but more especially the upper 
valley of the Sagrus (^Sangro). The only city that 
he assigns to tliem is Aufidexa, and their name is 
not mentioned by any other geographer. But it is 
generally supposed that the Caricini (Kapiaivoi) of 
Zonaras, whom he speaks of as a Samnite people 
(viii.7), are the same with the Caraceni of Ptolemy. 
He describes them as possessing a town or strong- 
hold, which was not taken by the Roman consifis 
Q. Gallus and G. Fabius without difficulty. This 
town, has been supposed by local topographers to 
be the same with the modern Castel di Sa7igro, 
which seems, from the inscriptions and other re- 
mains discovered there, to have been an ancient 
town, but thei'e is no authority for this. Nor is there 
any ground for identifying the Carentini of Pliny 
(iii. 12. s. 17), whom that author seems to place 
among the Frentani, with the Caraceni. (Romanelli, 
vol. ii. pp. 483, 490.) [E. H. B.] 

CARAE {KdpaL fcdjpai, Diod. xvii. 27), a small 
place mentioned by Diodorus, and probably in Sitta- 
cene, one of the SE. districts of Assyria. It has been 
conjectured by Mannert (v. 2. p. 342) that it was 
situated in the neighbomhood of KesrinShirin, on 
the river Holwan. [V*] 

CA'RALIS, or CA'RALES (the plural form is 
used by the best Latin writers: Kapdkts: JSth. Cjv 
ralitanus : Cagliari), a city of Sardinia, the most con- 
siderable in the whole island, situated on the S. 
coast, on the extensive gulf which derived from it 
the name of Sinus Caralitanus (KapaXiravhs k6k~ 
TTos, Ptol. iii. 3. § 4). Its foundation is expressly 
assigned to the Caithaginians (Pans, x, 17. §9; 
Claudian, B. Gild. 520) ; and from its opportune si- 
tuation for commaiiication with Africa as well as its 
excellent port, it doubtless assumed under their go- 
vernment the same important position which we find 
it occupying under the Romans. No mention of it 
is found on the occasion of the Roman conquest of 
the island; but during the Second Punic War, it 
was the head-quarters of the praetor, T. Manlius, 
from whence he carried on his operations against 
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Hampsicora and tlie Carthaginians (Liv. xxih- 40, 
41), and appears on other occasions also as the chief 
naval station of the Romans in the island, and the 
residence of the praetor (Id. xxx. 39). Floras calls 
it the urbs nrbium,” or capital of Sardinia, and 
represents it as taken and severely punished hy 
Gracchus (ii. 6. § 35), hut this statement is wholly 
at variance with the account given by Livy, of the 
wars of Gracchus, in Sardinia, according to which 
the cities were faithful to Rome, and the revolt was 
confined to the mountain tribes (xli. 6, 12, 17), 
In the Civil War between Caesar and Pompey, tbe 
citizens of Caralis were the first to declare in favour : 
of the former, an example soon followed by the other 
cities of Sardinia (Caes. i. 30) ; and Caesar 
himself touched therewith his fleet on his return 
from Africa. (Hirt. B. Afr. 98.) A few years later, 
when Sardinia fell into the hands of Menas, the lieu- 
tenant of Sex. Pompeius, Caralis was the only city 
which offered any resistance, but was taken after a 
shoi*t siege. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 30.) No mention of 
it occurs in history under the Roman Empire, but it 
continued to be regarded as the capital of the island, 
and though it did not become a colony, its inhabit- 
ants obtained the rights of Roman citizens. (Plin. 
iii. 7. s. 13; Strab. v. p. 224; Mela, ii. 7; Jtin. A nt 
pp. 80, 81, 82, &c.) After the fall of the Western 
Empire it fell, together with the rest of Sardinia, 
into the hands of the Vandals, but appears to have 
retained its importance tliroughout the middle ages, 
and is still, under the name of Cagliari^ the capital 
of the island. 

Claudian describes the ancient city as extending 
to a considerable length towards the pramontory or 
headland, the projection of which sheltered its port: 
the latter affords good anchorage for large vessels; 
but besides this, which is only a well-sheltered road- 
stead, there is adjoining the city a large salt-water 
lake, or lagoon, called the Siagno di Cagliari^ com- 
municating by a narrow channel with the bay, which 
appears fitim Claudian to have been used in ancient 
times as an inner harbour or basin. (Claud. B. Gild. 
520 — 524.) The promontory adjoining the city is 
evidently that noticed by Ptolemy (KdpaKis tcSKis 
Kol & Kpa , 1 . c.), but the Cakalitakum Promon- 
TORIUM of Pliny can be no other than the headland, 
now called Capo Carhonara, which forms the east- 
ern boundary of the Gulf of Cagliari^ and the SE, 
point of the whole island. Immediately off it lay 
the little island of Ficabia (Plin. 1. c.; Ptol. iii. 3. 

§ 8), now called the Isola dei Cavoli, • 

Considerable remains of the ancient, city are still 
visible at Cagliari, the most striking of' which are 
those of the amphitheatre (described as extensive, 
and in good preservation), and of an aqueduct; the 
latter a most important acquisition to the city, where 
fresli water is at the present day both scarce and 
bad. There exist also ancient cisterns of vast ex- 
tent : the ruins of a small circular temple, and nu- 
merous sepulchres on a hill outside the modern town, 
which appears to have formed the Necropolis of 
the ancient city. (Smyth’s Sardinia, pp. 206, 215; 
^'alerv, Voyage en Sardaigm, c. 57.) [E. H. B.] 

CARALITIS. [Gakallis.] 

CAIiALLlS (KdpaKKis, KapdXKeta: Etk, Ka- 
paKkidrgs : Steph. jf. v.), a city of Isauria, supposed 
by Cramer to be the same which Hierocles and the 
Councils assign to Pampliylia. There are imperial 
coins of Carailis with the epigraph KapaXKmxmv. 
The place appears to be Kereii on the north side of 
the lake of Bey SheJier,v{laQ\i is west of leonitim. 
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This lake is that which Strabo (y). 568, ed. Gasanb.) 
calls Goralis (Ki6paA:s), and Hamilton (^Researchesj 
A;c. vol.ii. p. 349) supposes it to be the same as tbe 
Pusgnsa or Pasgusa of the Byzantine writers. It is 
a large lake, and contains many islands. Many 
modern ■writers call this lake Caralis or Caralitis, 
but it does not appear on what authority. Livy 
(xxxviii. 15) mentions a Caralitis palus, but it is 
near tbe Cibyratis. [G. L.] 

0 AE AMB IS ( KapapSis : Kerempe'). a promontory 
of Asia Minor, in the Paphlugonia of Strabo (p. 54.5 ), 
who describes it as a great headland, tmmed to tbe 
north and to the Scythian or Tauric Chersonesus. 
He considers this promontory and the promontoiy 
of Griou hletopon in the Tauric Chersonesus as 
dividing the Euxine into two seas. He states 
(p. 124) the distance betw^een the two promontories 
j at 2500 stadia; hut this must be an error in the 
I text for 1500 stadia, as a comparison with another 
passage (p. 309) seems to show; and the fact that 
I many navigators of the Euxine are said to have 
seen both promontories at once (see Groskurd’s note 
I in his 7'ra7isl. of Strabo, vol. i. p. 204). Pliny (iv. 
12) makes the distance 170 M. P. This promontory 
of Carambis is mentioned by all the ancient geo- 
graphers, and by many oilier waiters. Pliny (vi. 
2) makes the di.stanee of Carambis from the entrance 
of the Pontus 325 M. P., or 350 M. P. according to 
some authorities. The direct distance from Sii'iope, 
which is east of it, was reckoned 700 stadia; but 
the true distance is about 100 English miles. Ca- 
i rambis is in 42° N. lat. and a little more; and it 
I is not so far north as the promontory Syrias or 
Lepte, which is near Sinope. 

There w^as also a place called Carambis near the 
promontory, mentioned by Scylax and Pliny, though 
the name in Scylax is an emendation of the MS. 
reading Caramus; but it appars to be a certain 
emendation. [G. L.] 

CAIiA.NFTIS (Kapgviris, Strab. xi. p. 628 ; 
Kapanrts, Strab. xii. p. 560; Plin. v. 20. s. 24), a 
canton of Upper Arinenia, added by Artaxias to his 
dominions. This district is at the foot of the moun- 
tains which separated the Roman from the Persian 
Armenia. Carana (Kdpaua, now Erzrum or Gareii) 
was the capital of this district. (Strab. xii. p. 560.) 
It was afterwards called Theodosiopolis, which w'as 
given it in honour of the emperor Theodosius the 
Younger by Anatolius, his general in the East, a. b. 
416. (Procop. deAedif. iii. 5; Lo Beau, Bas Empire, 
vol. y. p. 446.) It was for a long time subject to 
the Byzantine emperors, who considered it the most 
important fortress of Armenia. (Prooop. B. P, i. 10, 
17; Const. Porph. de A dm. Imp. c. 46 ; Cedren. 
vol, i. pp. 324, 463.) About the unddle of the 1 1th 
centmw it received the name of Arze-el-Rm>i, con- 
tracted into Arzrimi or Erzrimi. (St. Itiurtin, Jllhn. 
sur VArmeriie, vol. i. p. 67 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. 
pp. 81, 271.) It owed its name to tlie circum.stance 
that when Auzek 'was taken by the Scljuk Turks, 
A. B. 1049, the inhabitants of that place, wdiich, 
from its long subjection to the Romans, had receive<i 
the epithet of Rum, retired to Theodosiopolis, and 
gave it the name of their former abode. (St. Mar- 
tin, I c.) [E. B. J.] 

CARA'NTONITS, a river of Gallia, wliich flowed 
through the territory of the Santones: — 

“ Santonico refluus non ipso Carantnnus aestu.” 

Ausoii. Mosell. v. 463, 

PtoleniT (ii. 7) and Mardaims (p. 47) call it Ca- 
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aentelus, or Canentellus, if it be the same stream, 
which may be doubted. The name is enough to 
show that the Carantonus of Ausonius is the 
CharentCj for the names are the same. Ptolemy’s 
Canentelus, according to his geography, is certainly 
not the Charente^ but north of it. [G. L.] 

CARANUSCA. The Antonine Itin., says D’An- 
ville, gives only xxxiiii between Divodorum Medio-, 
inatricorum {Metz), on the Mosel, and Augusta 
Trevirorum (Trier or Treves), also on the Mosel but 
lower down. There must have been intermediate sta- 
tions between two such important positions, and the 
Table marks Garanusca and Ricciacum. D’Anville 
was not able to make anythmg of the road. 
Walckenaer ( 6 ^eo, 9 ', voL iii. p, 89) has restored 
the route from the Itin. and the Table. He makes 
the distance between Metz 21A Trier 42 Gallic 
leagues, or 63 Roman miles; and he places on the 
road from Divodurum, Theodonis ViMz. {Thimville) 
18 M.P.; then Garanusca ({Camcfi), 24M.P.; then 
Ricciacum (^Munschmher), 10 M. P. ; and then 
Trier, 10 M.P. But other geographers give quite 
a different account of the matter. [G. L,] 

CARAS A, a place in Aquitania, according to the 
Antonine Itin., on the route from Pompelo (^Pamfe- 
lona), in Spain, through the western Pyrenees to 
Aquae Tarbellicae (^Dax). After passing the Sum- 
mus Pyrenaeus and the Im us Pyrenaeus (/Si. Jea« 
Pkd-de-Pvrt), YfQ come to Garis, a name which 
corresponds very well to Carasa. The distance, 
18 M. Jean Pied-de-Port to fit 

pretty well, as far as we can iudge from the ordinary 
maps, D’Anville observes that 39 M. P., which the 
edition of tlie Itinerary by Surita and that by 
Wesseling give as the distance between Garasa and 
Aquae Tarbellicae, is a great deal too much, 
Walckenaer gives the distance at 28 1 M. P., accord- 
ing to the Naples MS. [G. L.] 

CARA VIS (Kapdovis : Mallen f), a city of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, on the right bank of tbo Iberus 
{Ehro), 37 M. P. above Caesaraugusta. (Apjaan, 
de Reb, Eisp. 43 ; Itin. Ant. p. 443.) [P. S.] 

CARBAE (KapSai), a people of Arabia, named 
by Diodoras Siculus (iii. 46), after Agatharcides, 
as being contiguous to the Debae, Alilaei, and Ga- 
sandi. They are perhaps identical with the warlike 
Cerbaiii of Pliny (vi. 28. s. 82), and are assigned 
by Forster to the great ffarb tribe, which name 
he also finds in the classical forms. They extended, 
he thinks, “ eastward of the Tehama, the entire 
length of the Hedjaz, or at least between the lati- 
tudes of Yemho and Haly (the seat of the AHlaei), 
where Bm-ckhardt found “the mighty tribe of 
Harb.” (Forster’s Geog. of Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 134 
---136.) [G,W.] 

CA'EBANA (KdpSava : Etk. Kapiavebs, Steph. 
B. s. V.), a city of Lycia, the name of which may 
be worth recording, as other discoveries may be 
made in that country. 

CARBANTORIGUM, in Britain, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, and probably, under the name Carbantium, 
by the Geographer of Ravenna. The word is evi- 
dently a compound of the British term Caer. Its 
locality is in the south-western part of Scotland, as, 
along with tJxelum, Gorda, and Triraontium, it is 
one of the four towns of the Selgovae. It has been 
variously identified with Caerlaveroch, with Drum- 
lanrig, and with Kirheudhright [R. G. L.] 
CARBINA (Kdp^iva), a city of the Messapians, 
mentioned by Giearchus (ap. Athen. xii. p. 522), as 
having been desti-oyed by the Tarentines, on which 
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occasion they kifiicted such outrages on the inha- 
bitants as subsequently brought down the divine 
vengeance upon all persons concerned in their perpe- 
tration. No subsequent notice of it is found; but 
the conjecture which identified it with Carovigno (a 
considerable modem town about 12 miles W. of 
Brindisi), derives some plausibility from the fact 
that inscriptions have been discovered there in the 
Messapian dialect, thus proving it to have been an 
ancient Messapian town. (Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 142; 
Mommsen, U. I. Dialecte, p. 63.) [F. H. B.] 

GAEBIS (Kapils, Arrian, Ind. 26), the name of 
a shore of the sea-coast of Gedrosia which was visited 
by the fleet of Nearchus. It does not appear to have 
been identified with any modem name. [V.J 
CA'ECASO (Cferca^tfowe), a town in the Pro- 
vincia of Gaesar (J?. G. iii. 20 ), and the Gallia 
Narbonensis of Pliny (iii. 4), who calls it “Car- 
casum Volcarum Tectosagum,” Ptolemy (ii. 10) 
also mentions it as one of the towns of the Volcae 
Tectosages. It is on the Atax (Ande), and is now 
the capital of the department of Aude. In the 
campaign of P. Crassus in Aquitania during Caesar’s 
government of Gaul, b. c. 56, Carcaso, Tolosa, and 
Narbo, famished many brave soldiers for Crassus. 
They were summoned by the general from a muster 
roll. A column a few feet high, erected in honour 
! of M. Numerius Numerianus, supposed to he the same 
as the son of the emperor Carus, was found a few 
miles from Carcassone, and is said to he the only 
monumental evidence that this was once a Roman 
town. But Numerianus was named M. Aurelius. In 
the Jerusalem Itinerary it is called Castellum Car- 
caso. [G. L.] 

GARCATHIOCERTA (KapKadibK^pra : Khar- 
pit), the capital of Sophene, one of the cantons of 
Armenia. (Strab. xi. p. 527; Plin. vi. 10.) St. 
Martin {Mem. sur VArmenie, vol. i. p. 188) con- 
siders that this was the ancient and heathen name 
of the dty of Martyropohs [Mahtyropolis] ; but 
"BMer {Erdkimde, v(A. X. p. 811) lias shown satis- 
factorily that this cannot be the case. Careathio- 
certa does not occur in the Byzantine writers, but 
must be the same as the strong fortress w’-hich Ce- 
drenus (flist Comp.yoX.W. p. 686 ) calls XdpTrore, 
and which commanded Mesopotamia. It was called 
by the Syrians Kortbest {Ckartbist, D’Anville; 
Khartabist, Herbelot; Earetbaret,As.semann', comp. 
Von Hammer, Gesck. der Osman, vol. i. p. 226, 
vol. ii. p. 345). Kharpdt is placed on an eminence 
at the termination of a range of mountains, com- 
manding a beautiful and extensive plain. At no great 
distance is a lake, which, though described as salt, 
is really freshwater {Lake Goljik), which Kinneir 
{Geog. Mem. Pers. Emp. p. 335) conjectures to be 
the lake. Colchis of the ancients. (Comp. Ptol. v. 13.) 
The word Kol, Kul, or Gul frequently occurs in 
the interior of Asia, and signifies a tarn or mountain 
lake. (Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 103; Jhww. Geog. 
Soc. vol. vi. p. 207, vol. X. p. 365.) [E. B. J.j 

CARCICI, for so D’Anville affirms that w$ ought 
to read the name in the Maritime Itinerary instead 
of Carsid. His authority for Carcici is an inscrip- 
tion which Barthelemi read on the spot. The 
measures are very confused along this part of the 
coast of Gallia, but D’Anville contends that the 
Carsicis Portus is Cassis, a place on the coast of 
France between Toulon and Marseille. (D’Anville, 
Notice, &c,; Walckenaer, Geog., &c., vol. iii. p. 
120.) [G. L.] 

CA'RCINA {KdpKiva, Ptol. iii. 5. § 27), CAR- 
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CINE (Plin. iy. 12. s.26), CAECMPTIS (Kap«:^- 
p-iTty, Herod. 5v. 55, 99 ; Hecat. Steph. B. s. v.t 
FAh. KapKLV^rai)^ a city of Sarmatia Europaea . (or 
Scythia, according to Herodotus), near the mouth of 
the river Hypacyris (Herod, iv. 55), or, as later 
writers name the river, Careinites (KapKivlryjs, Strab. 

vii. p. 307; Ptoi. hi. 5. §§ 8, 9; Plin. l. c.') This 
river fell into the gulf of the same name (KapKivirris 
koAttos, Strab. Z. c. ; Mela, ii. 1. §40; Plin. Z. o.; 
Marcian. p. 55 ; Anon. Per. pp. 7, 9 ; formerly called 
Ta/avpaKTijs kSAtto^ : Ghilf of Perehop). which lies on 
the W. side of the isthmus of theChersonesusTaurica 
{Crimea). The river was regarded as the boundary 
between the “Old Scythia” of Herodotus (iv. 99) and 
Taurica (comp. Plin. I c., who calls the eountiy W. 
of the river Scythia Sendica). The river is generally 
supposed to be the small stream of Kalantchah. The 
site of the city cannot be determined with any cer- 
tainty, (Eichwald, Geopr, d. Kasp. Meer, p. 305; 
Ukert,vol.iii. pt. ii. pp. 164, 193,438,458.) [P.S.] 

OARCINTTES FL. et SIN. [Caecina.] 

CABCINTTIS, [Caecina.] 

CA'RCOEAS (KapKdpas : GurP), a river of 
southern Pannonia, flowing from the heights of Illy- 
ricum into the Savus. (Strab. to. p. 314 ; Geog. 
Eav. iv. 21, where it is called Corcac.) [L. S.] 
CARDAMYLE (KaodapuhATj •. Fth. KapdafiV’- 
AirTjs), a town of Messenia, and one of the seven 
places offered by Agamemnon to Achilles. (.11 ix. 
150, 292.) It was situated, on a strong rocky 
height at the distance of seven stadia from the sea, 
and sixty from Leuctra. (Pans. iii. 26. § 7 ; Strab. 

viii. p. 360, seq.) It is called a Laconian town by 
Herodotus (viii. 73), since the whole of Messenia 
was included in the territories of Laconia at the 
time of the historian. It again became a town of 
Messenia on the restonition of the independence of 
the latter ; but it was finally separated from Mes- 
senia by Augustus, and annexed to Laconia. 
(Paus. t. c.) Pausanias mentions at Cardamyle 
sanctuaries of Athena and of Apollo Carneins ; and 
in the neighbourhood of the town a temenus of the 
Nereids. There are considerable ruins of the town 
to the NE. of the modern ShardJmmMa^ at the 
distance of 1300 (French) metres from the sea. 
(Comp. Plin. iv. 5. s. 8 ; Ptol. iii. 16. § 22 ; Steph. 
B. s. «?.; Leake, Morea^ vol. i, p. 329, seq. ; Bob- 
laye, iZecIiercAes, p.93.) 

CA'RBIA (KapUai Ccuridia^ one of the chief 
towns of the Thracian Chersonesns, situated at the 
head of the gulf of Melas. It was originally a colony 
of the Milesians and Clazomenians ; but subse- 
quently, in the time of Miltiades, the place also re- 
ceived Athenian colonists. (Herod, vii. 58, vi. 33, 

ix. 1 15 ; Seym. Chius, 699 ; Dem, c. Philip, i. p. 63, 
de Eahn. pp. 87, 88, and elsewhere.) The town 
was destroyed by Lysimachus (Paus. i. 9. § 10), and 
although it was afterwards rebuilt, it never again 
rose to any degree of prosperity, as Lysiraachia, which 
was built in its vicinity and peopled with the inha- 
bitants of Oardia, became the chief town in that 
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neighbourhood. (Strab. vii. p. 331; Paus. i. 10. § 5, 
iv. 34. § 6; Appian, jE, (7. Iv. 88 ; Ptol. iii. 12. §2; 
Steph. B. s. v.') Cardia was the birthplace of king 
Eumenes (Nep. 1) and of the historian Hier- 
onymus. (Paus. i. 9. § 10.) [L. S.] 

CAEDTOHI (Kapdovxot, Xen.). The wild tribes 
who occupied the high mountainous tract, which lies 
between the great Upland or Plateau of Persia, and 
the low-lying plains of Mesopotamia, went in anti- 
quity under the diiferent names of KapSoOxoi, 
PapSuaiOi (Strab. xvi. p. 747), Kdp^aKe? from a 
Persian word, signifying manliness (Strab. xv 
p. 734), KxjpTioL (Strab. xi. p. 523), Carduchi, and 
Cordueni (Plin, vi. 15). They are now the Kurds 
inhabiting the district of Kurdistan, who are proved 
by their peculiar idiom to be a branch of the Arian 
race. (Prichard, Kat, Jlist of Mm, p. ITS.) 
These barbarous and warlike tribes owed no alle- 
giance to the Great King, though he possessed some 
control over the cities in the plains. They were 
separated from Armenia by the Centrites (Buhtan- 
CAffi), an eastern affluent of the Tigris, whicli con- 
stitutes in the present day a natural barrier between 
Kurdistan and Armenia. (Grote, Kisi. of Greece, 
vol. ix. p. 157.) Xenophon in his retreat performed 
a seven days’ march through the mountains of the 
Carduchians .under circumstances of the utmost 
danger, suffering, and hardship. (Anah. iv. 1 — 3; 
Diod. xiv. 27.) They dwelt in open villages, situated 
in the valleys, and enjoyed an abundant supply of 
com and wine. Every attempt to subdue them had 
proved fruitless, and they had even annihilated 
mighty armies of invaders. The neighbouring 
satraps could only secure a free intercourse with 
them by means of previous treaties. Their bowmen, 
whose arrow resembles that of the Kurd of the pre- 
sent day (comp. Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. 
p. 125), exhibited consummate skill: and the suf- 
ferings of the Greeks were far more intolerable than 
anything they had experienced from Tissaphernes 
and the Persians. For a description of the country 
occupied by these nomad tribes, and their further 
history, see Corbuene. [E. B. J.] 

GA'REIAE, a station on the Via Clodia in Etni- 
ria, probably a mere village, is placed by the Itine- 
raries 15 M. P. from Rome; and appears, therefore, 
to have occupied the site of the modem village of 
Galera. It was here that the aqueduct from the 
Lacus Alsietinus was joined by a branch from the 
Lacus Sabatinns. (J tin. Ant. p. 300; Tab. Peut.; 
Frontin. de Aquaeduct. § 71.) [E, H. B.] 

GARE'NE, or CARINE (Kapwv, Kaptvrj : Eth. 
Kapriudios), a town of Mysia. The army of Xerxes, 
on the route from Sardis to the Hellespont, marched 
from the Cuicus through the Atarneus to Carine; 
and from Carine through the plain of Thebe, pass- 
ing by Adramyttium and Antandrus (vii. 42). In 
the text of Stephanas (s. v. Kaprivr}) the name is 
written Carene, and he quotes Herodotus, and also 
Craterus (wepl W"7)<picr/.idTci>v) for the form Kap7]vdioi. 
In the text of Pliny (v, 32) the name is also written 
Carene ; and he mentions it as a place that had gone 
to decay. Carene is also mentioned in a fragment 
of Ephorus (Steph. s. v. BeWa) as having sent some 
settlers to Ephesus, after the Ephesians had sus- 
tained a defeat from the people of Priene. There 
seems no doubt that the true name of the place is 
Carene. There appear to be no means of fixing 
the site any nearer than Herodotus has done. [G, L.'] 
CARE'NI, a people in Britain, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as lying to the east of the Carnonacae, 
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and west of the Carnavii, This gives them the KE. 
parts of the county of Sutherland. [R. G. L.] 
CARENTOMAGUS, a town in Gallia, is placed 
by the Theodosian Table between Divona (Cahors)^ 
and Segoduimm (Ehodez). It is sv. from Sego- 
dunum. The site is not known. [G. L.] 

CARES. [Caria.] 

CARESE'NE (Kap7](Ti^v7})j a mountainous tract 
in the Troad, which contained many villages, and 
was well cultivated. (Strab, p. 602.) It bordered 
on the Dardanice as far as the parts about Zeleia 
and Pityeia. It was named from the Caresus, a 
river mentioned by Homer (/^. xii. 20), which flows 
into the Aesepus. The Caresus has a considerable 
valley (avKooy\ but less than that of the Aesepus. 
Strabo says that the Andrius, which flows into the 
Seamander, also rises in the Caresene, part of which 
is therefore probably a high plateau, on which the 
Andrius and Caresus rise. The Caresus springs 
between Palaescepsis and Achaeum, which is oppo- 
site to the island Tenedos. There was a city Caresus, 
but it was ruined before Strabo’s time. [G. L.] 
CARE'SUS ( KdpTjdos ). [Cakesene.] 
CA'RIA(.^ Kapia: Eth. Kdp, Kapos,/em. Kdeipa: 
Adj. KapiKSs, Kdpios), a country in the south-west 
angle of Asia Minor. Strabo (p. 632) makes the 
southern boundary of Ionia to be the promontory 
Poseidion, in the territory of Miletus, and the Carian 
mountains, as the text stands (rwj/ KapiKwr opdiv). 
Groskurd (Transt Strab. vol. iii. p. 2) writes Hpoov 
for dpSiv, and so Strabo is made to say that the 
southern boundary of Ionia is the Poseidium and the 
Carian boundaries ; but as Caria borders on Ionia, if 
Strabo wrote so, he has in this passage fixed no 
boundary, except Poseidion, which is south of the 
Maeander. If by the Carian mountains he means 
the range of Messogis, which forms the northern 
boundary of the basin of the Maeander, he does not 
seem to liave expressed his meaning very accurately; 
for if the Messogis which is north of the Maeander 
is the southern boundary of Ionia, it appears incon- 
sistent to speak of a promontory south of the Mae- 
ander also as a boundary. But Strabo’s text is still 
capable of explanation. Miletus, which was south of 
the Maeander, and in a tract once occupied by the 
Carians, -was an Ionian city, and the whole coast 
line from Phoeaea and the Hermus to Poseidion, ac- 
cording to Strabo, was Ionia. It is therefore con- 
sistent to make Ionia extend to Poseidium along the 
coast, and yet to speak of the Carian mountains as 
a boundary, if he means the Messogis, the mountain 
range that terminates on the coast in the promon- 
tory of Mycale. The Messogis, which lies between 
the basin of the Cayster and the basin of the Mae- 
ander, would form a natural boundary between Caria 
and the country to the north of the Messogis. 
Strabo, in another passage (p. 648), says that the 
plain of the Maeander is occupied by Lydians, Ca- 
riaiis, Tonians, Milesians, the people of Myus, and 
also the Aeolians, who had Magnesia on the Mae- 
ander. Again (p. 577), after describing the source 
ot the Maeander, he says that it flows through 
Phrygia, and then separates Lydia and Caria in the 
plain of the Maeander; and near the lower part of 
its course it flows through Caria itself (/cal Kapta^- 
avT^jv^ according to the emended text), that part 
which is now occupied by the loriians, and entera 
the sea between Miletus and Priene. Herodotus 
places in Caria not only Miletus and Myus, but also 
Priene, which is north of the Maeander (i. 142). 
It seems, then, a fair conclusion that the Caiians 
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once possessed gll the plain of the Maeander in its 
middle and lower course, and that the Messogis w^as 
their* northern limit. Immediately south of the 
Maeander, says Strabo (p. 650), all is Carian, the 
Carians there not being mingled with the Lydians, 
but being by themselves, except as to the sea-coast 
parts which the Myusii and Milesians have appro- 
priated. In Strabo’s time, then, or according to the 
authorities that Strabo followed, the stock of purer 
Carians commenced immediately south of the Mae- 
ander, and there were only traces of the former popu- 
lation in the plain on the north side of the river. 
On the north-east Caria bordered on Phrygia. Strabo 
(p. 663) makes Carura on the upper Maeander the 
boundary between Phrygia and Caria. The range 
of Cadmus forms a natural boundary to Caria on the 
north-east, occupying the country between the upper 
basin of the Maeander and of the Indus, one of the 
large rivers which enters the sea on the south coast 
of Caria. The natural limit of Caria on the east 
would be the high land that bounds the basin of the 
Indus on the west, and not the range of Daedala, 
which is in Lycia (Strab. p. 664), and forms the 
eastern boundary of the basin of the Indus or Calbis 
of Strabo. But the most eastern place on the coast 
of Caria, according to Strabo, is Daedala, east of the 
Indus, and north of Daedala is the mountain range 
that has the same name. According to this geo- 
grapher, the small river Glaucus, which enters the 
bay of Glaucus, is the eastern boundary of Cari.a on 
the south coast, and thus he includes within Caria, 
at least the lower part of the valley of the Indus or 
Calbis, and the towns of Daedala, Araxa, and that 
of Galynda, though the site of Calynda Is not certain. 
[Calynda.] 

" The whole coast of Caria, including the hays, is 
estimated at 4900 stadia. (Strab. p. 651.) The 
part of the south coast from Daedala westward to 
! Mount Phoenix, opposite to the small island Elaeussa, 
and to the northern extremity of Rhodes, 1500 sta- 
dia in length, was called the Peraea. This Peraea 
belonged to the Rhodians, and is accordingly some- 
times called 7} Trepaia rSiv PoSfwz/ (Polyb. xvii. 2), 
who appear to have had part of this coast at least 
from a very early period; for Scylax (p. 38) men- 
tions a tract south of Cnidus as belonging to the 
Rhodians. 

The Carians maintained that they were an au- 
tochthonous continental people, the original inhabit- 
ants of Caria, and that they had always this name. 
As a proof of it, they pointed to the temple of the 
Carian Zeus at Mylasa, which was open to the 
Lydians and Mysians also, for Lydus and Mysus 
were the brothers of Car. (Herod, i. 171.) The 
proof might show that there was some fraternity 
among these three nations, but certainly it would 
not prove that the Carians were autochthonous in 
Caria. But the Cretans had a different story. They 
said that the Cares inhabited the islands of the Ae- 
gean, and were subject to Minos, king of Crete, being 
then called Leleges, out they paid no tribute. They 
were a waidike race, and manned the ships of Minos. 
They were afterwards driven from the islands by the 
Dorians and lonians, and so came to the mainland. 
Strabo (p. 661) follows this tradition, and adds that 
the continental people whom they displaced were 
themselves Leleges and Pelasgi. But this tradition 
does not explain the origin of the name Carians. In 
the Iliad (x. 428), Cares, Leleges, Caucones, and 
Pelasgi are mentioned among the Trojan auxiliaries; 
and we may assume them all to be continental 
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people. The Leleges [Lbleges] seem to have onoe 
occupied a considerable part of the west coast of 
Asia Minor. Strabo (^p. 611) observes, that “ m all 
Caria and in Miletus tombs of the Leleges, and forts 
and vestiges of buildings, are shown.” The true 
conclusion seems to be that Cares and Leleges are 
different peoples or nations, whatever relationship 
there may have been between them. In proof of 
the former occupation of some of the islands of the 
Aegean by Carians, Thucydides (i. 8) states that 
when the Athenians, in the Peloponnesian war, re- 
moved all the dead bodies from the sacred island of 
Delos, above half appeared to be Carians, who were 
recognised by their arms, which were buried with 
them, and by the manner of their interment, which 
%vas the same that they used when Thucydides wrote. 
He states that the early inhabitants of the islands of 
the Aegean were pirates, and they were Carians and 
Phoenicians. According to him, Minos expelled 
the Carians from the Cyclades (i. 4), which is not the 
tradition that Herodotus followed. The Carians of 
Homer occupied Miletus, and the banks of the 
Maeander, and the heights of Mycale; and con- 
sequently, according to Homer, they were both 
north and south of this river. Strabo even makes 
tlie original inhabitants of Ephesus to have been 
Cares and Leleges. 

Within the limits of Caria was a people named 
Caunii, who had a town Caunus, on the south 
coast. Herodotus (i. 171) believed them to be 
autochthonous, but they said that they came from 
Crete. Herodotus also says that they approximated 
in language to the Carian nation, or the Carians to 
them; he could not tell which. But in customs 
they differed from the Carians and from every other 
people. The remark about the language is nol 
very clear, but as Herodotus was a native of Caria, 
he may be supposed to be right as to the fact of 
some resemblance between the languages of these 
two people. 

The settlements of the lonians in Asia displaced 
the Carians from Mycale, near which Priene was 
built, from Myus on the south side of the Maeander, 
and from the territory of Miletus, which, according 
to Homer, was a Carian city (/?. ii. 866). The 
Dorians drove them from Halicarnassus, from Cnidus 
and the Triopia, and probably the Dorians found the 
Carians in the Island of Cos, which they also seized. 
The possessions of the Rhodians on the south coast 
probably belong to the same epoch. But it was only 
the sea-coast that the early Greek settlers occupied, 
according to their usual practice, and not all the 
sea-coast, for in the time of Xerxes (b. c. 480), the 
Carians contributed 70 ships to the Persian fleet, 
and the Dorians of Caria supplied only thirty. 
Homer designates the Carians by the epithet Bap- 
€apo^6pwv (II. ii. 865), the exact meaning of w'hich 
is a difficulty to ns, as it was to Stmbo and others 
of his countrymen (p. 661). We may conclude that 
there was some intermixture between the Greek 
settlers and the Carians, as is always the case when 
two peoples live near one another. But the Cai'ians 
maintained their language, though many Greek 
words were inti'oduced into it, as Strabo says (p.662), 
on the authority of Philippus, who wrote a history 
of the Carians. The Carians lived in small towns 
or villages (Kcofiai), united in a kind of federation. 
Their place of meeting was a spot in the interior, 
where tlie Macedonians, after the time of Alexander, 
founded the colony of Sti-atonicea. They met at the 
temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus to sacrifice and to delb 
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berate on their common interests. The federation 
was called Chrysaoreum, consisting of the several 
comae ; and those who had the most comae had the 
superiority in the vote, an expression that admits 
more interpretations than one. This federation 
existed after the Macedonian conquest, for the people 
of Stratonicea were members of the federation, by 
virtue of their territorial position, as Strabo observes 
(p.660), though they were not Carians. The Carians 
may have formed this confederation after they were 
driven into the interior by the lonians and Dorians. 
This temple was at least purely Carian, and not a 
common temple like that at Mylasa, mentioned 
above. The Carians, at the time of the Persian 
conquest of Caria, had also a Zeus Stratios, whose 
temple was at Labranda. (Herod, v. 119.) 

The Carians were included in the Lydian king- 
dom of Croesus (Herod, i.^ 28), as well as the 
Dorians who had settled in their country. On the 
overthrow of Croesus by Cyrus, they passed under 
Persian dominion, without making any great resist- 
ance (Herod, i. 174); and they were included in 
the first nome of Darius with the Lycians and others. 
(Herod, iii. 90.) In the Ionian revolt (b. c. 499) 
the Carians made a brave resistance to the Persians. 
They fought a great battle with the Pereians south 
of the Maeander, on the river Marsyas, and though 
the Carians were defeated, the enemy lost a great 
number of men. In a second battle the .Carians 
fared still worse, but the Milesians, who had joined 
them, were the chief sufferers. At last, the Persian 
commander Daurises fell into an ambuscade by 
night, which the Carians laid for him in Pedasus, 
and perished with his men. The commander of the 
Carians in this ambuscade was Heracleides, of My- 
[ lasa, a Greek. In this war we see that Carians 
I and Greeks fought side by side (Herod, v. 119 — 121). 
j After the capture of Miletus (b. c. 494), the Per- 
sians received the submission of some of the Carian 
^ cities, and compelled the submission of the rest, 
(Herod, vi. 25.) 

The Persians established kingly government in 
Caria, and under their protection there was a dynasty 
of Carian princes, who may, however, have been of 
Greek stock. Halicarnassus was the residence of 
these kings. [Halicarnassus.] Artemisia, the 
daughter of Lygdamis, and of a Cretan mother, ac- 
companied Xerxes to the battle of Salamis vrith five 
ships (Herod, vii. 99). She was more of a man 
than a woman. The Athenians, during their naval 
supremacy, made the people of the Carian coast tri- 
butary, but they did not succeed in establishing 
their tyranny in the interior. (Thncyd. ii. 9, iii. 19.) 
When Alexander, in his Persian expedition, entered 
Caria, Ada, queen of the Carians, who had been 
deprived of the royal authority, suirendered to him 
Alinda, a town in the interior, and the strongest place 
in Caria. Alexander rewarded her by re-establish- 
ing her as queen of all Caria, for she was entitled to 
it as the sister and widow of her brother Idrieus. 
(Arrian, Anab, i. 23 ; Diod. xvii. 24.) It seems 
that the early Macedonian kings of Egypt somehow 
got a footing somewhere in Caria. (Polyb. iii. 2.) 
After the Romans had finally defeated Antiochus, 
Idng of Syria (b, c. 190), who seems to have added 
Caria to his dominions, the Romans gave part of 
Caria to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and part to 
the Rhodians. (Poljb. xxii, 27 ; Liv, xxxvii. 56 ; 
Appian, S^r. c. 44.) According to the terms of the 
Senatusconsiiltum, as reported by Livy, the Romans 
gave to Eumenes, .Caria called H}’drela, and the 
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territory of Hydrela which lies towards Phrygia, 
with the forts and villages on the Maeandor, with 
the exception of such places as were free before the 
war with Antiochus. They gave to the Ehodians 
the part of Caria which w'as nearest to them, and 
the parts towards Fisidia, except those towns which 
were free before the war wdth king Antiochus in 
Asia. But the Romans took from the Ehodians 
their Carian possessions after the war 'with Mug 
j’erseus (b. c. 168); or, as Polybius (xxx. 5) ex- 
presses it, they made those Carians free whom they 
had put under the Ehodians after the defeat of 
Antiochus. (Liv. xHv. 15.) About b. c. 129 the 
Eomaiis added Caria to their province of Asia; but 
the Peraea was reserved for the Ehodians, if Strabo’s 
statement applies to his o'wn time, Gaunus at least 
was given to the Ehodians by Sulla. (Cic. ad d, 
i^V.i.'l.§lL) 

The Carians are represented by the Greeks as a 
warlike race; and Herodotus (i, 171), whom Strabo 
copies, says that the Greeks adopted the fashion of 
holmet pi nines from them, handles for the shields, 
and devicjes on the shields They were not a nation 
of traders, like the Greeks. They served as mer- 
cenary troops, and, of course, would sen^e anybody 
who would pay them ivell ; and they were reproached 
with this practice by the Greeks, 'w'ho, however, fol- 
lowed it themselves. Apries, the king of Egypt, had 
a Ijody of Carians and lonians in his service (Herod, 
ii, 103); and Psaimnenitus, the son of Amasis, had 
also Hellenic and Carian troops (Herod, hi. 11). 

The great plain of Caria is the valley of the 
Maeander, bounded on the north by the range called 
hlessogis The range of Cadmus, or some high 
range that is connected with it, appears to run 
through Caria southward, then west, and to ter- 
minate in the peninsula in which Halicarnassus is 
situated. This high land, called Lide, forms the 
northern boundary of the Gulf of Ceramicus, and is 
parallel to the south coast of Caiia and near it; for 
there are only a few small streams that flow from 
the southern slop>e to the south coast, while three 
considerable streams run from the north slope and 
join the Maeander on the left bank, tlie Ka/ra Su, 
perhaps the Mossinus or Mosynus, the Aifya S% 
the Harpasns, and the Tshina CM, the Marsyas, 
which rises in tlie^ tract called Idrias (Herod, v. 
118). The valley of the Calbis or Indus is sepa- 
rated by the high lands of Cadmus and by its con- 
tinuation from the ba.sin of the Meander, though the 
lower part of this valley is included in Caria by the 
ancient geographers. The valleys of these three 
streams, which run at right angles to the direction 
of the Maeander, are separated by tracts of high 
land w’hich are offsets from the central range of 
Caria. One of these transverse ranges, which forms 
the western bomidary of the valley of the Marsyas, 
is the Latmus; and the high lands called Grion 
occupjy the peninsula between the bay of lasus and 
the bay of Latmus. 

This general direction of the mountain ranges has 
determined the irregular form of the western coast 
of Caria. On the north side of the peninsula of Miletus 
was the bay of Latmus, so called from the neigh- 
bouring range of Latmus, but the bay has disap- 
peared', and a Urge tract of sea has been filled up 
by the alluvium of the Maeander, which once en- 
tered the sea on the north side of the bay of 
Latmus. (Chandler, Travels in Asia Mino7\fc. 
vol. i, ch. 53, French ed. ; Maeandbe.) South of 
the bay of Latmus was the bay of lasus, also called 
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Sinus Bargylieticus, the northern side of which ter- 
minated in the promontoi 7 Posidium,and the southern 
side was the north coast of the peninsula of Hali- 
carnassus. The Ceramicus {Kepaju^iKhs ic6KTroi', 
Herod, i. 174), or Doris of Pliny, now the Gulf of 
Boodrom, is a deep inlet, the north side of which is 
formed by the mountain range already described as 
raiming through Caria from east to west, and ter- 
minating in the peninsula of Halicarnassus. The 
southern side of the hay is bounded by the long 
Triopian peninsula, at the western extremity of 
which Cnidos was situated ; and in the mouth 
of the gulf is the long narrow island of Cos, which 
looks like a fragment of the mountains of the con- 
tinent. The peninsula of Cnidos is contracted to 
a naiTow neck in two places, and thus is divided 
into two peninsulas. The more eastern of these two 
necks seems to be the tennination of the Triopian 
peninsula [Bubassus], which forms the northern 
boundary of the picturesque gulf of Syme. The 
south side is formed by another peninsula, a con- 
tinuation of a mountain range from the interior of 
Caria. -viduch terminates on the coast, opposite to the 
island Elaeussa, in Mount Phoenix, which Ptolemy 
(v. 2) enters in his list as one of the great moun- 
tains of the western side of Asia; and it is the 
highest mountain in those parts (Strab. p. 652). 
TM Peraea of the Ehodians commenced at Phoenix 
and ran eastward along the coast between the moun- 
tains of the interior and the sea (Strab. pp. 651, 
652). The bay of Syme has a rugged and uneven 
coast, and itself contains seveml other hays, which 
Mela, proceeding from east to west in his description 
of the coast of Caria (i. 1 6), names in the following 
order : — Thymnias, Schoenus, and Bubessius. The 
Thymnias, then, is the bay right opposite to the 
island of Syme, bounded on the north side by the 
promontory Aphrodisiiim; the Schoenus is the next 
bay further north ; and the bay of Bubassus is the 
bay north of the Schoenus, and the termination of 
the gulf of Syme. Close to this bay of Bubassus is 
the narrow neck of land which connects the Onidian 
peninsula with the mainland. (See Hamilton’s 
Asia Minor, ^c. vol. ii. p. 77.) Some geographers 
place the hay of Bubassus on the south side of the 
Triopian peninsula, where also the land is contracted 
to a narrow neck; but if the Cnidian isthmus 
of Herodotus is rightly determined, this is not the 
bay of Bubassus. [Bubassus.] If this is the right 
position of the Bubassus, the Bubassie of Herodotus 
(i. 174) is the long peninsula to the east of the 
Triopia, or the rocky tract that contains the moun- 
tain Phoenix. And this peninsula is what Diodorus 
(v. 60, 62) calls the Chersonesus opposite to the 
Ehodians; Pliny also (xxxi. 2) speaks of the 
Chersonesus Ehodia. This peninsula, or Ehodiaii 
Chersonese, terminates in the Dog’s Tomb (Cynos- 
sema) or Ass’ jaw (Onugnathos), right opposite to 
the island of Rhodes, and in the Paridion pro- 
montory perhaps of Pliny opposite to the island of 
Syme. (Comp. Plin. v. 28, and Mela,i. 16.) 

The neck of this Rhodian Chersonese is tlie 
narrow tract between the head of the gulf of Syme 
and a land-locked bay on the east, at the head of 
which was the town of Physcus. Between this last- 
mentioned bay and another small bay, Panorinus, to 
the east, is another Chersonesus ; and further east, 
between the mouth of the Calbis and the gulf of 
Glaueus, Maori, is another Chersonesus, which ter- 
minates in the promontory Pedalium or Artemisium. 
The irregular coast of Caria is most picturesque, 
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and in some parts the rocks rise abruptly from the 
sea. 

There was a road from Physcns in the Peraea of 
the Ehodians to Ephesus. The distances were, 
from Physcus to Lagina, in the territory of Stra- 
tonicea, 850 stadia; to Alahanda, 250 ; to the 
passage of the Maoander, 80 stadia: in all 1180 
stadia from Physcus to the Maeander (Artemi- 
dor us, quoted by Strabo, p. 663). At the Maeander 
Strabo places the limits (Spot) ot* Caria, an expression 
which may seem to support Groskurd’s emendation 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. _ 

Though a large part of Caria is mountainous, it 
contains some extensive valleys and a great deal of 
good land in the basin of the Maeander and its 
tributary streams. The Peraea is a beautiful country, 
and contains some fertile tracts. There is still a 
good deal of timber on the hills in many parts of 
Caria, firs, oaks, and many fine plane trees. The 
country produces good grain and fruits, the fig and 
the olive. The vine grows to the top of the highest 
trees. Oil is made in Caria. The variation in 
altitude causes a great difference in climate, for the 
hiirher tracts are cold, wintry, and snow-covered, 
while it is hot in the lower grounds. In the upper 
valley of the JMosynns it is still winter in the month 
of March. Some sheep are fed in Caria; and we 
may conclude that, as Miletus was noted for its 
wmol, the high lands of Caria formerly fed a great 
number of .sheep. The green slopes near Alabanda, 
Arab HismAn the valley of the Marsyas, are now 
covered with flocks. The limestone of the country 
furnished excellent building material; and there are 
hot springs and gaseous flames. (Fellows, Dis- 
coveries in Lycia, Asia Mmor, The palm 
tree grows luxuriantly, and the orange about the 
ancient Halicarnassus. The wine of Cnidus was 
highly esteemed in ancient times. 

The islands off the Carian coast are too remote 
to be considered as appendages of tlie mainland, 
with the exception perhaps of Cos, already men- 
tioned, and the island of Syme, which is off the 
bay of Thymnias. There arc many small rocky 
islands along the coast. The numerous towns are 
described under their several heads. [G. L.J 

GARIA'FAE (KapiaratjStrab.xi. p, .517), a small 
town of Bactriana which was destroyed by Alex- 
ander the Great. It is said by Strabo to have been 
the place where Callisthenes was secured by Alex- 
ander's guards. (Arrian, Anc^, iv. 14; Ciurt. viii. 
5. § 8; Plut. Alex. 55.) [V.] 

CARILOCUS (Charlieu), a town of the Aedui, 
according to some of the Latin texts of Ptolemy; 
but the name is said not to appear in any of the' 
Greek texts, which is suspicious. Hor is it men-' 
tioned by any ancient writer. It appears under the 
name of Garus locus in the documents of the 10th 
century. Charlim is near the right bank of the 
Loire, between Seinur and Roanne, [G. L.] 

CARINE. [Cakknr.] 

CARISA or C.A.RLSSA (Coins: Kdptacra, Ptol. ii. 
4. § 13; Regia Carissa cognomine Aurelia, Plin. iii. 

1 . s. 3 : Ru. with inscriptions at Carixa, near Borms, 
in the neigh bourliood of Seville), a city of the Tur- 
detani in Hi.spania Baetica, in the conventus of 
Gades, having the ci vitas Latina, Several of its 
coins are extant. (Caro, Ant, TIisp, iii. 19 ; Morales, 
Anfip. p. 8, b.; Florez, Med. de Esp. vol. L p. 285, 
vol. iii, p. 30 ; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 8, Suppl. vol. i. p. i 6 ; 
Sestini, pp. 20, 38; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 16). [P. S.] 

CARMAEI, a tribe of the Minaei [MinAei], 


mentioned by Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), probably the 
same as the ^AKapphv ^aciKeiov of Ptolemy (vi. 
16), which Forater identifies with the modern town 
Kam-al-Manzil in the Hedjaz bet\veen Tayif and 
Mehha, shout 50 miles SE. of the latter {Arabia, 
vol, i. pp. 133, 134, vol. ii. pp. 255 — 258). [G.W.] 
CA'RMALAS (KappaKas), a Cappadocian river. 
Strabo (p. 537) says that in Cataonia there is a hill 
fort, Dastarcum, round which tlie river Carmalas 
runs. Then he says, in Sargarausene of Cappa- 
docia, there is a small town Hespa, and a river Car- 
malas, “ which also flows into Cilicia;’^ that is like 
the Pyramus, which he has described a little before. 
And again, king Ariarathes dammed up the Car- 
malas, but it burst the dike and daniaged some 
land about Mallus in Cilicia, which is near the 
coast (p. 539). There is great confusion here, for 
Sargarausene is one of the northern divisions of 
Cappadocia. In another pas.sage (p. 663) Strabo 
fixes a place called Herphae, which seems to be 
the same name as Herpa, in Dtlelitene, near the 
Euphrates. Finally, Ptolemy (v. 6, 7) places a 
town Cannala in Melitene and near the junction of 
the Melas and the Euphrates. Some geographers 
have assumed from this that the Carmalas and the 
Melas are the same river; and that Strabo is mis- 
taken about the Carmalas flowing into Cilicia. This 
cannot be admitted, though it is true that there is 
confusion in the passages quoted from Strabo. If 
the Carmalas is a river of Cataonia, it must be 
a branch of the Pyramus, and one of the branches 
of the Pyramu^ is marked Charma Su in some 
maps. [G.L.J 

CARMA'NA. [Carmania.] 

CARMA'NIA (KapyUoWa, Strah. xv. p. 726; 
Arrian, Anah. vi. 28, Ind. 32; Pol. xi. 32; Steph. 

B. ; Plin. vi. 23; Marcian, Pertpl. p. 20; Hoi, vi. 
8 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), an extensive province of 
Asia along the northern side' of the Persian Gulf, 
extending from Carpella (either C. Bomhareek or 

C, Task) on the E. to the river Bagradas {Nabend) 
on the W. According to Marcian, the distance be- 
tween these points w'as 4250 stadia. It appears to 
have comprehended the coast line of the modern 
Laristdn, Kirman, and Moghostdn. (Burnes’ Maj:!, 
1834.) It was bounded on the N. by Parthia and 
Ariana, on the E, by Drangiana and Gedrosia, on the 
S. by the Persian Gulf, and on the W. by Persis. It 
was a district but little knowm to the ancients, 
though mentioned in Alexander’s expedition against 
India, in Nearchus’s voyage, and in the w’ars of 
Antiochus and Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy divides Garmania into Carmania Deserta 
and Carmania. In the former, which w^as the 
inland country, now called Kirman, he mentions 
no towns or rivers, but gives simply a list of places 
which are otherwise unknown to us. In Car- 
mania, or Carmania Vera, as it has been called by 
the old geographers, he mentions many rivers and 
places, which have been identified with more or less 
certainty. The principal mountain ranges w^ere the 
Mt. Serairamidis (ppos '^epipapibos, AiTwa,PeripL* 
Marcian, p. 20), perhaps tliat now called Gebal 
Shemil, a high land on the coast at the narrowest 
part of the Persian Gnlf; and on the confines of 
Gedrosia, a mountain named Strongyliis. I'he prin- 
cipal capes W'ere Carpella (either C, Bomhareek or 
C. Task), the eastern extremity of a mountain which 
terminated at the entrance of Paragon Bay; Har- 
mozon (Kohistvg f), and Tarsia, near the Persian 
frontier {C. Series or Ras-el-JerdF). The chief 
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rivers were tlie Anamis, Andanis, or Addanis (Throh 
him which flows from the Persian moun- 
tains, and falls into the, Persian Gulf near Har- 
mozon; the Corius or Carius (either the Shwr or 
Div Rud), and the Bagrada {Nabmd). 

Ptolemy divides the territory of Carmania into 
several subdivisions, the names of which are not met 
with in other authors ; they are the Riicliana or Ag^ 
dinitis, Cabedena, Paraepaphitis, and Modomastite. 
Other names which he mentions, as the Camelo- 
bosci, are merely descriptive of the occupation or 
mode of life of particular tribes. The inhabitants of 
Carmania were called Carmanii (Kapfu-dnoi^ Diod. ii. 
2, Tacit, vi. 36) or Carmani (Ka/>yuai/oi,Polyh. y. 79; 
Mel. iii. 8 ; Plin. vi. 26, &c.), and comprehended 
several nations, or probably tribes, whose names are 
given by Ptolemy. They appear to have been a 
warlike independent race, exhibiting, according to 
Strabo (xv. p. 727) and Arrian (/rac?. 38), a great 
resemblance in their manners and customs to the 
Medians and Persians. Little more is known of the 
various cities which are placed in Cai*mania by an- 
cient writers than of the subdivisions of that tend- 
tory, according t(y its nations or races. Ptolemy 
mentions Harmuza, whose name implies a Persian 
origin, and which was visited, if not founded, by 
Nearchus (Arrian, Ind. 33), and Tarsiana, on the 
coast; and Arrian (^Tnd, 37) adds Sidodone; and in 
the interior of the country, Ora, Coplianta, Throasca 
or Oroasca, Sabis, Alexandreia, and Carmana. The 
latter is called by Ptolemy Metropolis (^fJi7]rp67ro\is)^ \ 
and is without doubt the town now called Khrman^ 
which gives its name to the whole province of Kir- 
man. It was in the time of Ammianus (xxiii. 6) a 
place of wealth and luxury. 

Along the coast of Carmania were several islands, 
Organa, Cataea, Aphrodisias, and Ooracta or Oorac- 
tha, Cai-mana or Carminna, about which, however, 
little more is known than their names.’ 

The ancient accounts of the province of Carmania 
speak of it as a land fruitful in com and wine (Strab, 
sv. p. 726; Arrian, vi. 28, Ind. i. 32; Amm. 
Marc, xxiii. 6; Curt. ix. 10), hut it appears that 
the olive could not he cultivated tiiere (Strab., 
Arrian, U, cc.); but from its mountainous and nigged 
character its wealth in minerals was pr.hably the 
greatest. Silver, copper, and cinnabar are mentioned 
among its productions, and even gold was found in: 
some of its water-courses. (Strab. 1. c.; Plin. vi. 
23. s. 26.) The land also possessed abundance of 
wild asses, but few horses. (Strab. Z. c.; Yincent, 
Voyage of Nearchiis, vol. i. p. 370, &c,) [V.] 

CARMEL, a city of Judah, mentioned between 
Maon and Ziph, in Joshua (xv. 55), the same that 
occurs with Maon in the history of David, (1 Sam. 
XXV. 2.) The tliree sites retain their ancient names, 
and are found two or three hours south of Hebron, 
Kurmel lying between the other two If hour dis- 
tant from Zif and only half an hour from Main. 
The ruins of Kurmel are very extensive. (Robinson, 
vol. ii. pp. 196 — 200.) [G. W.] 

CARMEIXTS MONS (Xep/xliA, Kdp/i')7Aos,LXX.; 
KdpftijAos, Strab. xvi. p. 758 ; KapfjLi]XiQy 6pos, 
Joseph. Anl. xiit, 15. § 4), a mountain in Palestine, | 
insigniflcant in height and extent, but celebrated in 
history, sacred and profane. It forms the southern 
extremity of the Gulf of Ivhaifa, and separates the 
great western plain of Philistia from the Plain oi 
Esdraelon and the coast of Phoenicia. It falls ab- 
ruptly to the sea, and its bluff head forms a bold 
promontory. From this point it rises rapidly to the 
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elevation of about 1,500 feet, and runs in a south- 
easterly direction for about 18 miles, where it is 
connected by a range of lower hills with the great 
range that passes down the whole of Palestine, 
known in its various parts under various appella- 
tions, as the Mountain of Samaria, Mount Ephraim, 
the Hill country of Judaea, and the Mountain.^ of 
Hebron. It is a limestone formation, and was 
fomerly celebrated for its fertility, as its name im- 
plies. 

In the division of the land among the 12 tribes, it 
fonned the southern boundary of Asher (Josh, xix, 
68), and is chiefly celebrated in Holy Scriptures for 
the sacrifice of Elijah (2 Kings., xxiii.), and there 
can be little doubt that it owes its fame for sanctity 
among the Pagans to the tradition of that miracle. 

It is mentioned by laniblichus, in his life of Py- 
thagoi-as, as a mountain of pre-eminent sanctity, 
where this philosopher passed some time in solitude, 
in a temple. He was seen there by the crew of an 
Egyptian vessel, descending from the summit of the 
Mount, walking lei.surely, without turning hack, un- 
impeded by the precipitous and diflicult rocks. He 
went on hoard their vessel and sailed with them for 
Egypt (cap. 3). 

It was on this mountain that Vespasian consulted 
the oracle (Oraculum Carmeli Dei, Suet. Vesp. 5). 
Tacitus also informs us that there w;is a god syno- 
nymous vrith the mountain. He adds Nee simu- 
lacrum Deo aut templum, sic tradidere majores: 
aram tantum et reverentiam ■’ (E st W. 78). The 
altar was doubtless the traditional site of tlnat 
erected by Elijah, the memory of which has been 
preserved by the natives to this day, at the south- 
eastern extremity of the range. The celebrated con- 
vent at the north-western extremity is said to mark 
the spot where Elijah and Elisha had their abode. 
(Reland, PaZesZ. p. 327—330; Ritter, Krdhmde 
Aafes®, vol. viii. p. 705, &c.) 

Pliny speaks of “ Promontorium Carmelum et in 
monte oppidum eodem nomine, quondam Acbahina 
dictum ” (v, 19. s. 17). Possibly he means the town 
of PoBPHYEiUM, m'N Khaifa^ &.t the foot of the 
mountain. [G. W.] 

CARMO (Kdppwv, Strab, in. p. 141; Ktk, Car- 
monen.ris; Carmona), a strongly fortified city of 
Hispania Baetica, ENE. of His})alis, at the distance 
of 22 M.P. on the ro^id to Emerita (Itin. Ant p. 414), 
on a hill by the side of a S, tributary of the Baetis, 
now called the Corbenes. It is fii-st mentioned as 
one of the headquarters of the rebellion in Baeturia, 

B. c. 197 (Liv. xxxiii. 21 ; validas urhes, Carmonem 
et Bardonem), and again in the Julian Civil War, 
when Caesar calls it by far the strongest city in the 
whole province of Further Spain (B. C. ii. 19; comp. 
Hirt. B. Alex. 57, 64, where it is called Carmona). 

It is probably the place mentioned by Appian (Hup, 
25, 58, where the name has been corrupted into 
KapedivTi or Kap€dp7}j and Kappipj )') ; and also the 
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rm CARMYLESSUS. 

Carmells of Livy. (Freinsheim, Epit. Lib. xlvui. 24.) 
Several of its coins are extant; all, “with one ex- 
ception, being of the type here represented, namely, 
on the obverse the heads of various deities; on the 
reverse, the name 'of the city between two ears of 
corn placed horizontal ly. (Florez, Esp. Sapr. vol. ix. 
pp. 113~115; Med. de Esp. vol i. p. 288. 
vol. iii. p. 31; Caro, Ant. Ehpal. iii. 41; Mionnet. 
vol. i. p. 9, Suppl. vol. i. p. 17; Sestini, p. 40; Eck- 
hel, vol. i. p. 17). • [E. S.] 

CARMYLESSXJS (Kap/tuX^o'o'ds), a town of 
Lycia, placed by Strabo (p. 665) between Telmissus 
and the mouth of the Xantlms. After Telmissns 
he says, ‘‘ then Anticragus, an abrupt mountain on 
which is the small place Carmylessus, lying in a 
ravine.” The site is unknown. (Fellows, Lycia, 
p. 247; Leake, Asia Minor, p. 182.) [G. L.] 

CARNA (Kdpva), the capital of the Minaei, a 
tribe of Arabia Felix (Strab. xvi. p. 768), mentioned 
also by Ptolemy (vi. 16) as an inland town; pro- 
bably the same as Pliny’s “Camon” (vi. 28. s. 
22). [G-W.] 

CARNASIUM. [Oechalia.] 

CARNE. [Antaeadtjs]. 

GARNI (Kdpvoi), an Alpine tribe, who inhabited 
the ranges of those mountains which separated Ve- 
netia from Noricum, extending from Rhaetia on the 
W. to the coniines of Istria on the E. Their limits, 
however, are not very clearly defined. Strabo ap- 
pears to confine tliem to the mountain country, and 
regards the plain about Aquileia as belonging to Ve- 
netia (iv. p. 206, v. p. 216). Ptolemy, on the con 
'txary, divides the province into two portions, distin- 
guishing the territory of the Garni from Venetia, 
and assigning to the former the two cities of Aqni- 
leia and Concordia near the coast, as well as Forum 
Julii in the interior. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 29.) Pliny also 
calls the districf about Aquileia “ Camorum regio,” 
but no mention is found of the Garni in the account 
given by Livy of the foundation of that city, which 
he certainly appears to have regarded as situated in 
Venetia. (Liv. xxxix. 22, 45, 55.) The proper abode 
of the Garni would therefore seem to have been the 
mountain ranges that sweep in a kind of semicircle 
round the plain of the Frioul; and which were thence 
distinguished as the Alpes Gamicae, though in later 
times better known as the Alpes Juliae. [Alpes.] 
Here they were bounded by the Rhaetians on the W., ' 
by the Noricans on the N.. and by the Taurisci and 
lapodes on the E. Tei-geste, on the very confines of 
Istria, was, before it became a Roman town, a village 
of the Garni. (Strab. vii. p, 314.) We have no ex- 
press statement in any ancient author, concerning 
their origin, but there seem to he good amsons for 
believing them to be a Celtic race ; and the Fasti 
Triumphales record the triumph of M. Aemilius 
Seaiirus in b. o. 315, de Galleis Ivarneis.” (Gru- 
Uv. InsGT. p. 298. 3.) This is the only notice w^e 
have of the period of their conquest by the Romans, 
none of the extant historians having deemed the 
event w^orthy of mention ; nor have we any account 
of the period at which they were reduced to a state ; 
of more complete subjection; but the names of Ju- , 
limn Carnicum, and Forum Julii, given to the two ' 
Roman towns which were established within their 
territory, sufficiently point out that this took place 
either under Caesar himself, or (more probably) 
under Octavian. The construction of a Roman road 
through the heart of this territory, which led from 
Aquileia up the valley of the Tilavemptus ( Yc/yfc 
meiiio) to Juliinn Carnicum (Zaylio), and thence 
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across the southern chain of the Alps to Aguntum 
(Innichen), in the valley of the JDrave, must have 
completely opened out their mountain fastnesses. 
But the Garni continued to exist as a distinct tril)e, 
down to a late period of the Roman Empire, and 
gave to the mountain region which they occupied the 
name of Garnia or Caiiiiola. The latter form, wdiicii 
first appears in Paulas Diaconus (EisL vi. 52 \ has 
been retained down to the present day, though the 
greater part of the modem duchy oi Carniola (called 
in Gemian Arafw), was not included within tlie 
limits of the Garni, as these are defined by Strabo 
and Pliny. The name of the adjoining pro- 
vince of Carmthia (in Geman Kamthen') is evi- 
dently also derived from that of the Garni. The 
name of that people may very probably be derived 
from the Celtic root Cam, a point or peak (con- 
nected with the German Horn'), and have reference 
to their abode among the lofty and rugged summits 
of the Alps. (Zeuss, Lie Leutschen, p. 248.) 

The topography of the land of the Garni is given 
under the general head Venetia: it being impos- 
sible to define with certainty the limits of the Garni 
and Veneti, the distinction established by Ptolemy 
having certaihly not been generally observed. The only 
two towms of any consideration which we can assign 
with certainty to the Garni, are Julium Camicnm 
{Zuglio), and Forum Julii (Cividale), the latter of 
which became, towards the close of the Roman Em- 
pire, a place of great impoiiance, and gave to the 
whole surrounding province the name, by which it 
is still known, of the Friuli, or Frioul. Pliny men- 
tions two other towns, named Ocra and Segeste, as 
belonging to the Canii, but which no longer existed 
in his time. (Plin. iii. 18. s. 23.) [E. H. B.] 

CAllNIA (Kapvla), a city of Ionia, mentioned 
by Nicolaus of Damascus in the fourth book of his 
history. It is otherwise unknown. (Steph. s. v. 
Kapvia.) [G. L.] 

CARNONACAE, a people in Britain, mentioned 
by Ptolemy as lying between the Greones and the 
Careni. This gives them the NW. parts of the 
county of Sutherland. [R. G. L.] 

CARNUNTUM (Kapvovs), an ancient and im- 
portant Celtic town in the north of Pannonia, on the 
southern bank of the Danube. Extensive ruins of 
the place are still visible near Eaimhurg, between 
LeutscJif-Altenhurg and PetroneU. Even before Vin- 
dobona rose to eminence, Camuntum was a place of 
arms of great importance to the Romans ; for the 
•fleet of the Danube, which was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Vindobona, was originally stationed there, 
together with the legio xtv gemina. In some in- 
sci’iptions we And it stated that the town was raised to 
the rank of a colony, and in others, that it was made 
! a municipium. (Orelli, Inscript. Nos. 2288, 2439, 

I 2675, 4964; Veil Pat. ii. 109; Plin iv. 25.) The 
i town appears to have reached its highest prosperity 
' during the war of the Marcomanni, when the emperor 
I M. Aui-elius made it the centre of all his operations 
: against the Marcomanni and Quadi, on which occa- 
sion he resided there for three yeans, and there WTote 
a portion of his Meditations. (Kntrop. viii. 13.) 
Camuntum also contained a large manufactory of 
arms, and it was there that Severus was proclaimed 
emperor by the army. (Spartian. Sever. 5.) In the 
fourth century Cariiunturn was taken and destroyed 
by German invaders, in consequence of which the 
Danubian fleet and the fourteentli legion were trans- 
ferred to Vindobona. (Amm. Marc. xxx. 5.) It was, 
however, rebuilt; and in the reign of Valenlinian, 
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who made there his preparations against the Qnadi, 
it, seems to have quite recovered from the catastrophe, 
for it again became the head-quarters of the four- 
teenth legion. The town does not seem to have been 
f nally destroyed until the wars against the Magyars, 
in the middle ages. Whether the fort Carnus men- 
tioned by Livy (sliii. 1) is the same as Carnuntum, 
or a place in Illyricum, cannot be determined. [L.S.] 

CARNUS (Kdlamo)^ a small island off the coast 
of Acarnania, inhabited in the most ancient times 
by the Teleboae and Taphii. (Scylax, p. 13; Steph. 
B. a. V.; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iv. p. 16.) 

CARNUS. [CARNTJN-Tujvr.] 

CARNU'TES or CARNU'TI (Kappovroi). 
Tibullus (i. 7, 12) has the form Canruti. Plutarch 
(Caes. c. 25) calls them Caniutini. A Celtic people 
wjio are mentioned by Livy (v. 34), among the 
tribes that invaded Italy under Bellovesus, in the 
time of Tarquinius Priscus. In Caesar’s time, the 
Garnutes occupied a considerable territoiy, extend- 
ing from the Seine to tlie Loire, and south of the 
Loire, Their principal town, Genabum {OrUam), 
was on the north side of the Loire {B. G. vii. 11); 
and they had another town, Autricum (C%arZres, 
Ptol. ii. 8), which derives its modern name from 
that of Carnutes, which was the name of Autricum 
under the later Roman empire. Strabo (p. 191) 
describes the position of Orleans pretty correctly 
by saying that it is about the middle of the course 
of the Jmre. Caesar says, that the territory of 
the Carnutes was reckoned the centi*al part of all 
Gallia (B, G, vi. 13), and that the Gallic Druids 
met in this country once a year in a consecrated 
place. The territory comprehended the dioceses of 
Chartres, Orleans, and Bhis, Two places called 
Fins (Fines), on the borders of the diocese of 
Chartres and Orleans, and a place called Termini&r, 
show that the division of the territory of the 
Carnutes belongs to the Roman period. The Char" 
train of the ante-revolutionary divisions of France, 
in which Cheurtres was included, is derived from tlie 
ancient Celtic name. 

The Bituriges were the neighbours of the Car- 
nutes on the south, and the Senones on the east. 
The Carnutes had kings before Caesar’s invasion, 
but it seems that they had got rid of them. Tas- 
getius, a member of the royal family, did Caesar 
service in the early part of his Gallic war, and he 
set up Tasgetius on the seat of his ancestors. The 
new king was murdered by his subjects in the third 
year of his reign. (R. G. v. 25.) The Carnutes 
afterwards gave Caesar hostages (R. C. vi. 4), and 
the Remi interceded for them with the Edfean pro- 
consnl. At this time they are described by Caesar 
as being dependent on the Remi (in clientela), tlie 
meaning of wliicli we are not told, but it may be 
conjectured from comparing this witli other pas- 
sages in his history of the Gallic war, that Caesar 
had assigned them (attribuit) to lus friends the 
Remi, who wmuld get something out of them. Yet 
the Remi were not the neighbours of the Carnutes, 
for the Senones and some other tribes lay between 
them. I’erhaps this clientela did not exist till after 
the death of Tasgetius. In the seventh year of the 
war (b. C). 52), the Carnutes began tlie general 
rising against Caesar (vii. 8), by murdering the 
Roman negotiatores at Genabum, and a Roman eques 
who was in Caesar’s commissariat department. The 
proconsul paid them , back very soon by burning 
Genabum, and giving the plunder to his soldiers 
(vii. 11). The Carnutes sent 12,000 men with 
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the other Gain to relieve Vercingetonx, wdien Caesar 
was besieging him in Alesia (vii. 75), and they were 
routed with the rest of the Gallic ai-my. They 
were in arms again in the following winter (R, G, 
viii. 5), and had to endure the horrors of wai* in a 
campaign with the Romans during a very severe 
season. Again they submitted and gave hostages, 
and their example induced the Celtae west of them 
finally to yield to the Roman govenior (viii, 31). 
The last event in the history of the Carnutes men- 
tioned by the author of the eighth book of the 
Gallic War, is Caesar’s flogging to death Gutruatus, 
a Carnut, who had excited his countrymen to rise 
against the Romans in b. c. 52. 

Pliny (iv. 18) places the Camuti, as he calls 
them, in the division of Gallia Lugdunensis, and he 
entitles them foederati,” a teim which we know 
the meaning of in the time of Cicero; but as we 
have no records of the history of Gallia of this 
period, it is difficult to say what is the precise im- 
port oiP the terra in Pliny. 

The territoiy of the Carnutes contained a few other 
small places : Durocasis (Dreiix) ; Diodm’um ; the 
places called Fines ; and Belca. [G. L.] 

CAROCOTINUM, a place in Gallia, the com- 
mencement of a road in the Antonine Itin., which 
passes through Baris to Augustobona {Troyes), 
The first station from Caroedtinum is Juliobona 
{Lillehone), at the distance of 10 Gallic leagues, or 
15 M. P. The place thus indicated seems to be 
Ilarjkttr, on the north side of the outlet of the Seme, 
Carocotinum W'as therefore in the country of the 
Caleti. [G. L.] 

CARON PORTUS (Kapwu Xifi^v), a port town 
in Moesia, on the coast of the Euxine, in a district 
called Cariaor Cariae, and to the SE. of the modern 
town of Gulffrad. (Mela, ii, 2 ; Arrian, Peripl. p. 24 ; 
Axioajm., Beripl. p. 13.) As to the probability of 
Carians having established colonies in those parts, 
see Raoul-Rochette, Hist, des Colon, vol. iii. p. 
318. ["L. S.*j 

CAEO'POLIS {KapdiroXis: Eih. Kaporco\inrT\s), 
or the city of the Carians, a place in Caria, men- 
tioned by Alexander in the first book of his Carica. 
(Steph. s. V. KapdirroAiS.) [G, L.] 

CARFA'SIA (KapTroorfa, Strab., Ptol., Diod., 
Steph. B. ; KapTrocrela, Stadiasm. ; Kapwaatov, 
Hierocl. ; Plin. v. 31. ».35; Kdprraa-os, Const. Porph.: 
Eth. KapTraaeSrps, KapTraaevs, Ste])h.B.: Carpas), 
a town ai.d port of Cyprus, to the NE. of the island, 
facing the promontory of Sarpedon on the Cilician 
coast. (Strab. xiv. p. 682 ; Ptol. v. 14. § 4 ; Scylax.) 
According to legend, it was founded by Pygmalion. 
(Steph. B. s. V,) It was taken by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, together with a neighbouring place called 
Urania. (Diod. xx. 48.) Pococke {Trav. vol. ii. 
p. 219) speaks of remains at Carpas, especially of a 
wall nearly half a mile in circumference, with a pier 
running into the sea. (Engel, Kypros, vol. i. pp. 
83, 174; Mem. de VAcad. des Inscrip, vol. xxxij. 
p. 543; Mariti, Viaggi, vol. i. p. 163.) [E. B. J.] 
CARPATES MONS (d KcLp^dr-ns Spos: Carpa- 
thian Mountains). The name first occurs in Ptolemy, 
who applies it to a range of inountaiDs beginning in 
46*^ long and 48*^ 30' lat., about 1*^ W. of the source 
of the river Tibiscus {Theiss), and extending to the 
E. as far as the source of the Tyras {Dniester), 
forming a portion of the boundary between Dacia on 
the S. and Sarmatia on the N. (Ptol. iii. 5. §§ 6, 
15, 18, 20, 7. § 1, 8. § 1). This description corre- 
sponds tolerably w^ell to the W. Carpathian Mowi" 
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iaim^ but Ptolemy insulates the range, taking no 
notice of its prolongation to the SE. through Dacia 
(the E, Carpathian Mountains)^ and expressly se- 
parating it, on the W., from the Sarmatici M. The 
earlier writers accurately describe the range as a 
continuation of the Hercynia Silva, and as running 
throngli Dacia, but they do not call it by any spe- 
cific name (Caes. B. C, vi. 25; Strab. vii. p. 295; 
Plin. iv. 1 2. s, 25)* In the Peutingerian Table it is 
called Alpes Bastamicae. It contains the sources of 
the great rivers flowing through Dacia, southward, 
into the Danube. (IJkert, vol. hi. pt. 2. pp. 126, 
355,602.) [P, a] 

CARPA'THItJM MAKE. [Carpathus.] 

CAllPATHUS (KdpvaBos; Carpathum, Plin.; 
in Horn. B. h. 676, KpdvaBos: Eth, KapirdBios: 
Skarpanto), an island in the sea between Crete and 
Rliodes, which was named after it the Carpathian 
sea. {Kapwddiop Ttikayos, Strab. x. p. 488 ; Car- 
pathium mare, Hor. Cum. i. 35. 8.) Carpathus 
is described by the ancient authorities as 100 
stadia in length (Scylax, p. 56), and 200 stadia in 
circuit (Strab. p. 489) ; but according to Bondel- 
monte, the old Italian traveller, it is 70 Italian 
miles in circumference. The ishind consists for the 
most part of lofty and bare mountains, full of ravines 
and hollows; and the coast is genemlly steep and 
inaccessible. The principal mountain, which is in 
the centre of the island, and is called Lastos^ ap- 
pars to be 4000 feet in height. 

Carpathus is said to have been subject to Minos 
and to have been afterwards colonized by Argive 
Dorians. (Diod. v. 54.) It always remained a 
Doric country. At the time of the Trojan war it is 
mentioned along with Nisyrus, Casus and Cos 
(Horn, n, ii. 676); but at a later priod it was 
under the rule of the Rhodians. It would seem 
never to have possessed complete indepndence, as 
no autonomous coins of Carpathus have been dis- 
covered ; while Rhodian coins are commonly found | 
in the island. ^ | 

Carpthus appars to have been well popled in 
antiq^uiry. According to Scylax it contained three 
towns ; according to Strabo, four. The only name 
which Strabo gives is Kisyrus (Nluupos). Ptolemy 
(v. 2. § 33) mentions another tovm, called Posei- 
dium (noo-efStov). The name of a third, Arcesine 
(ApfceuiVi?), is only preserved in an inscription con- 
taining the tribute of the Athenian allies. The 
site of Arcesine has been determined by Ross. It is 
now called ArMssa, and is situated upn a pro- 
montory in the middle of the west coast of the 
southern part of the island. Poseidium was situ- 
ated upon a corresponding cape upon the eastern 
side of the island, and is now called Bigadin or 
Posm, 

There are ruins of an ancient toum upon a rock, 
Sokastron^ off the western coast, and of another 
town upon the island Saria, which is ten miles in 
circuit, and is separated by a narrow strait from the 
northern extremity of Carpathus. TTie ruins in 
which are called Faldtia, may pssibly be 
those of Nisyrus. (Gornp. the names 2op/a, Ni- 
iTupta.') 

Ptolemy (I c.) mentions two promontories, one 
called Thoanteium (Sodpreiop), probably tbe south- 
ern extremity of the island, the modern AJcroUri^ 
and the other Ephialtium (’E^^oAtwi/), which Ross 
conjectures to be a promontory S. of Poseidium, of 
which the modern name is prhaps a cor- 

iuption. The accompanying map of Garpthus is 
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taken from Ross, who is the only modern traveller 
that has given an account of the island. (Comp. 
Herod, iii. 45; Dionys. Per. 500; Plin. iv. 12. s. 23, 
V. 31. S.36; Pomp. Mel. ii. 7 ; Steph. B. a. u.; Ross, 
Peisen auf den GHech. Inseln, vol. iii. p. 50.) 
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CARPETA. [Oarteia.] 

CA'EPELLA. [Carmania.] 

CARPENTORACTE (^Carpentras), a town of 
Gallia Narbonensis, mentioned only by Pliny (iii, 4), 
w^ho calls it Carpentoracte Meminoram: the Memini 
would therefore be between the Cavares and Vul- 
gientes. Carpentras is in the department of Vau- 
dime. NE. of Avignon, There is a Roman triumphal 
arch at Carpentras, situated in the highest part of 
the town. Some time back it was built up in the 
kitchens of the palace of Bichy, but it is said that 
it is now set free. It is not knorvn when or on what 
occasion this arch was erected. Antiquities found 
at Carpmtras are mentioned by Caylus (vol. vHi. 
p. 252,:^. 72). 

Ptolemy (ii. 10) mentions tbe Memini, and a 
place called Forum Neronis. The hJemini are other- 
wise unkno-wn. It seems unlikely that these ob- 
scure people — who, if they were really a distinct 
people, must have had a very small territory — 
should have had two tonms; and it is not easy to 
explain w^hy Ptolemy should not mention Carpento- 
racte. The probable conclusion seems to be that 
Carpentoracte and Forum Neronis are the same 
place. D’Anville, however, supposes Forum jSFeroiiis 
to be Forcalquier, relying on a small resemblance of 
name; and Walckenaer (Geog, &c. Ami. ii. p. 219) 
thinks that “ the conjecture which tends to f x Forum 
Neronis at Mornas is preferable to that which fixes 
it at Forcalquierr Carpentoracte kept its name 
to rile sixth century of our aera, which is an argu- 
ment against it being identical with Forum Neronis. 
At Venasque, a village about two leagues south of 
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CarpentraSf there are some remains of a Eoman 
temple. This place also is probably within the liinits 
of the Meinini. There is also cited an inscription, 
Col. Jul. Meminornm, which may belong to Car- 
pentras, or to some other place of the Memini. 

Strabo (p. 185) speahs of two streams which flow 
round Tr6\iv Kaovdpcov Ka\ Ovdpcay, a passage which 
has caused the critics great difficulty. Groskurd 
(Trans. Strab. vol. i. p. 319) changes Kol OMpoov 
into KapTr4vrapoi' or KapTivrdptova. It is obvious 
that /cal Ovdpcov is only Kaovdpoop written over 
again, and divided into two words. It is not likely 
that Strabo would thus speak of a city without 
naming it, and we may therefore conclude that in 
place of fcal Ovdpcav there should be the name of 
the city; but the emendation of Groskurd is not 
accepted by the writer of this article. [G. L.] 
GARPE'SIL [Caepktani.] 

CABPESSUS. [Cakteia.] 

CARPETA'NI, CARPE'SII (Kapirfimoi, Polyb. 
iii, 14; Liv. xxiii. 26; Steph. B.; Kapirriravol^ Polyb, 
X. 7; Strab. iii. pp. 139, 141, 152, 162; Ptol. ii. 6. 
§ 57 ; Liv. xxi. 5; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), a people of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, one of the most numerous and 
most powerful in the whole peninsula, in the very centre 
of which they inhabited the great valley of the Upper 
Tagus, and the mountains on its S. margin, to the 
Anas, from the borders of Lusitania on the W. to 
the Oretani and Celtiberi on the S. and E., having 
on the N. the Vaccaei and Arevacae and some 
smaller tribes. Their country, called Carpetai?ia 
(KapiTfiTCLvia)^ extended over great part of Old and 
New Castile, and a portion of JEstremadura. (Appian. 
IHsp. &4c‘, Polyb., Liv., Strab., &c. ILco.) Their chief 
city was Toletum (Toledo), and Ptolemy mentions 
1 7 others, most of them upon the great road from 
Emerita to Caesaraugusta, along the Tagus, which 
was crossed at Titulcium, above Toletum, by another 
running from Asturica Augusta to Laminium near 
the source of the Anas. There was also a road from 
Toletum to Laminium. On the first of these roads 
no town is named below Toletum: above it were 
Titulcia, 24 M. tlie Tituacia (Tirovmia) of 
Ptolemy (Getafe or Bayona)\ Complxttum (Kd/i- 
ttAoutov), 30 M. P. ; Aiiriaca, 22 M. P., the 
Caracca (KdpaK/ca) of Ptolemy, between which and 
Caesada, 24 M P. the road passed into Celtiberia. 
(Itin. AwL.pp. 436, 438.) On the second road, 24 
M.P, HW. of Titulcia, and the same distance from 
Segovia, and at the foot of the mountains, was Mia- 
CTxra, of which it is not clear whether it belonged to 
the Carpetani or the Arevacae (Ttin. Ant. p. 435). 
Some identify this place with the modem capital 
Madrid, ■w'hich others take for the Mantua (Mdr- 
Toua) of Ptolemy; but both opinions are probably 
wrong: Mantua is perhaps Mondejar. Again, to 
the SE. of Titulcia, on the road to Laminium, was 
Vicus Cuminarius, 18 M. P., the name of which is 
illustrated by Pliny’s statement, that the cumin of 
Carpetania xvas the best in the world (xix. 8. s.47): 
cumin is still grown at Santa Crm de la Zarza, 
which has therefore been identified with Vicus Cu- 
minarius, but the numbers of tlie Itinerary better 
suit Ocana, SE. of Aranjuez : Alee 24 M. P. (near 
Alcazar: comp. Liv. xi 48, 49) ; 40 M. P. from Alee 
was Laminium (Itin. Ant. p. 445). On the road 
from Toletum to Laminium, were Consabrum, 44 M,P. 
(ConsiLegra), a municipimn, belonging to the con- 
ventus of Carthago Nova (Itin. Ant. p. 446 ; Plin. hi. 
3. s. 4; Gcogr. Rav. iv. 44; Frontin. Stratag. iv. 5. 
§ 22 ; Inscr. c^.Grnter, p. 402, no. 5, p. 909, no. 14): 
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and Mums (prob. Aforo^a^es) 28 M.P. from Lami- 
nium^ and 28 from Consabrum (Ant, Itin. 1. a.). 
Among the other cities of the Carpetani were Aebuba 
( probably the AL§6pa of Ptolemy) ; Hippo ; Alea 
QAXea, Steph. B.; prob. Alia, E. of Truxillo); and 
other places of less importance. The name of Var- 
cilenses is mentioned in inscriptions at Varciles, 
where Roman ruins are found (Morales, Antig. pp. 1 7, 
26, 28). Besides the dwellers in these. cities, there 
was a people, called Characitani (XapaKirapol), 
whose only abodes were the cavenis in the hills on 
the banks of the Tagonius (^’oy'wna), and whose 
conquest by Sertorius by the stratagem, not of 
smoking, but of dusting them out of their caves is 
related with admiration by Plutarch (Sertor. 17) 
and Mr. Landor (Faicn of Sertorius). Tlieir caves 
are seen in the neighbourhood of Alcala and Cuenca, 
and their name is preserved in that of the town of 
Oaracem, W. of the latter place. (Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. i. p. 429 ; Laborde, Itin. vol. iii. p. 323.) 

At the time of Hannibal’s campaigns in Spain, 
before the breaking out of the second Punic War, the 
Carpetani are mentioned as the most powerful people 
beyond the Iberus. United with the Olcacles and 
Vaccaei, they brought 100,000 men into the field 
against Hannibal, who had some trouble in defeating 
them (Polyb. iii. 14; Liv. xxi. 5), and found them 
ready to seize the least opportunity for revolt (Liv. 
xxi. 11), a disposition winch they again showed 
during the war between Hasdrubal and the Scipios 
(Liv. xxiii. 26; Polyb. x. 7. § 5), and also towards 
the Romans in the Celtiberian War, of which their 
country was one of the chief seats (Liv. xxxix. SO, 
xl. 30, 33), Their country, which is described as 
being very productive, Buffered much in the war 
with Viriathus (Appian. Eisp. 64). 

The names of this people suggest an interesting 
inquiry. According to general analogy, the Carpe^- 
tani would be the people of Carpe, that is, they 
should have a chief city Carpe. Now we find a city 
of that name, in the celebrated place on the Straits, 
variously called Calpe, Carpeia, Carteia, &c, [Car- 
teia] ; and, moreover, in the other, and apparently 
more ancient form of the name, Carpesii, we may 
fairly trace a connection with Carpessus, which is 
only another form of Tartessus, the still more ancient 
name of Calpe or Carteia. The obvious inference 
would he that the Carpetani had been displaced, in the 
course of time, probably by the growing power of 
the Phoenician settlers, from their original possessions 
in the S. of the peninsula, and driven back over the 
mountains into the great table-land of the centre. 
But, without doubting that such a procefss may have 
taken place, it deserves consideration whether the 
people may not have originally possessed the central 
districts in which history finds them, as well as the 
southern regions in which the names above referred 
to mark their former presence; whether, in short, the 
name which we find in the earliest records in the 
various forms of Tarshish, Tartessus, Caipessus, 
Carpe, Cal|l, Carteia, &c., was not applied to the 
peninsula as far as those who have recorded the names 
possessed any knowledge of it. Nay, we even find 
a people Calpiani beyond the boundary of the penin- 
sula, near the Rhone (Herodor. ap. Const, Porph. de 
Adm. Imp, ii. 23; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 252). At 
all events, there can be little doubt that the Carpetani 
were a part of the old Iberian population of Spain, 
notwithstanding the vague statement of Stephanus 
(s. «?. AAea) that they were a Celtic race. [P. S.] 
CARPI, CARPIA'NI (Kapmavol, PtoL iii. 5, 
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§ 24), CARPIDES Anoxt, Per, Pont 

Eitx. p. 3), a people of Sarmatia Europaea, •witli 
whom the Romans were fi'ecjuently at wax (Capitol, 
Maxim, et Balb.M*, Vopisc. AwreZ. 30; Eutrop.ix. 
25; Anrel. Viet. 39, 43 ; Herodian. viii. 18, et seq.; 
Zosim. i. 20, 27). Thej are placed in different po- 
sitions by different writers. The anonymous author 
of the Peri^lm places his Carpides, on the authority 
of Ephorus, immediately N. of the Danube, near its 
mouth; while Ptolemy places his Garpiani N- of the 
Carpates M., near the Amadoca Pains, and between 
the Peucini and Basteriiae. The latter position 
ap:rees well enough with the notices of the Carpi by 
the historians of the empire. (Uhert, vol. iii. pt. 2. 
p. 436). [P* S.] 

CATvPIA. [Oarteia.] 

CARPIA'NL [Carpi]. 

CAEPIS (Kdpms, Ptol. iv. 3. § 7) or CARPI 
(Plin. V. 3. s. 4), a town of Zeugitana, on the Gulf 
of Carthage, NE. of Maxula, and probably identical 
with Aquae Calidae. 

GARFIS (Kapirls), a river which, according to 
Herodotus (iv. 49), flowed from the upper country of 
the Ombricans northward into the Ister, whence it 
has been supposed that this river is the same as the 
Dravus, [E. S.] 

CA'RREA POTE'NTIA, a town of Liguria, men- 
tioned only by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 7), who enumerates it 
among the “ nobilia oppida ” which adorned that pro- 
vince on the N. side of the Apennines, No other 
trace is found of it; and its site has been variously 
fixed at Vki&ri near Twrin^ and at Carrii on the 
Tanaro^ a few miles S. of Bene; the latter has per- 
haps the best claim. [E. H. B.] 

CARBHA FLUMEN. [Carehae.] 

CARRHAE (Kd^^ai, Dion Cass, xxxvii. 5, xl, 
25 ; Strab, xvL p. 747 ; Ptol. v. 18. § 12; Steph. 
B.; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 3 ; Plin. v. 24 ; Flor, iii. 
11; Eutrop. vi. 15; Lucan. L 104; Kc^aq Isid. 
Char. ; Haraii or Chaeeajs, 0. T.; Kopala i] 
cV Bardvr} LXX., Genes, xi, 31, xxiv. 10; Joseph. 
Ant.i. 16; Zonar. Annal. p. 14), a town in the 
NW. pai-t of Mesopotamia, which derived its name, 
according to Stephanns, from a river Garrha in 
Syria, celebrated in ancient times for its Temple 
of Lunus or Luna (^Anaitisj Spartian, Carac. 7 ; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 3; Herodian. iv.), and a co- 
lony said to have been founded by the Macedonians, 
and still more as the scene of the celebrated over- 
throw of Crassus by tlie Parthian general Suraena. 
(Strab., Dion Cass., Plut., U. co.) Ammianus states 
that Julian here secretly invested Procopius with 
the purple, in case that fate should befall him. 

It has been generally supposed that Garrhae repre- 
sents the place which in Sacred history is called 
Ilaran or Charran; a view wliich seems to be sup- 
ported by the spelling of the name in Josephus, Zona- 
ras, &c. {U. cc.) It is also stated that the name still 
remains in the country, though the place is now de- 
serted. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 410; PocQ|h:e, vol. ii, p. 
235.) Several coins exist, in which Carrnae is spoken 
of as a colony and a metropolis. They belong to the 
times of Alexander Severus and the Gordians. One 
of M. Aurelius is curious, as it bears the inscription 
Kapp7)vci)u (piXopc^fiaKOK There appears to be some 
doubt about the correct name of the neighbourhood 
on which the town of Garrhae was situated. Stepha- 
nus (s.v, Bdyx^O speaks of a river Cyrus, between 
which and the Euphrates this place stood. It is 
most likely that Carrha was the true name, and Cyrus 
the mistake of some transcriber of the MSS. [V.] 
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j CARRHODU'NUM (Ka^pdBovpop). 1. A town 
I of the Lygians in Germania Magna, probably the 
\ modem Zarnowice^ on the Pilica, in Poland, (Ptol. 
ii. 11. § 29.) 

2. A town in Pannonia, also called Cardunum 
(Itin. Hier. p. 562), and probably the modem San- 
drovecz. (Ptol. ii. 15. § 5.) 

3. A town in European Sarmatia, the situation of 

which is unknown. (Ptol. iii. 5. § 30.) [L. S.] 

CARRU'C A, a city of Hispania Baetica, only inen- 
I tioned in the Bellum Uispaniense (c. 27). It lay 
; somewhere to the N. of Munda. [P. S.] 

s CA^RSEAE (Kapereai), a town so called, as it is 
; supposed, by Polybius (v. 77). But perhaps Po- 
lybius uses the Ethnic name (Trpbv Kape^as), as one 
may infer from the words which follow. King Atta- 
ins, with some Galatae, made an incursion against 
this place or people, and he reached them after 
crossing the river Lycus. A reading Kappaeas in- 
stead of Kapereas is mentioned by Bekker(ed, Polyb.). 
There is some probability in Cramer’s conjecture, 

; that the place which is meant is the Caresus of 
Strabo [Garesus] ; and there is nothing in tlie 
. narrative of Polybius that is inconsistent with this 
! supposition. This river Lycus is unknown. [G. L.] 
j CARSE''0LI (KapaeoXoiy Strab. ; KapcrioAoi, 
i ptol.: Btk Caxseolanns), a city of the Aequians or 
! Aequiculi, situated on the Via Valeria, between Varia 
j and Alba Fncensis : it was distant 22 miles from 
Tibur and 42 from Rome, (Strab. v. p. 238 ; Itin. 
Ant. p, 309.) Livy expressly tells ns that it was a 
city of the Aequiculi, and this is confirmed both by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, but when in b.c. 301 it was pro- 
posed to establish a colony there, the Marsians oc- 
cupied its tenitory in arms, and it was not till after 
their defeat and expulsion that the Roman colony 
(to the number of 4,000 men) was actually settled 
theru. (Liv. x. 3, 13.) Its name appears in b. c. 
209, among the thirty Coloniae Latinae enumerated 
by Livy : it was one of the twelve which on that 
occasion declared their inability to furnish any fur- 
ther contingents: and were punished in consequence 
at a later period by being subjected to increased 
burdens. (Liv. xxvii. 9, xxix. 15.) It appears to 
have been a strong fortress, and was hence occasion- 
ally used as a place of confinement for state prisoners. 
(Id. xlv. 42.) It is next mentioned by Floms (iii. 18) 
during the Social War, when it was laid waste with 
fire and sword by the Italian allies. But it must 
have quicldy recovered from this blow : it received a 
fresh accession of colonists under Augustus,- and is 
noticed both by Pliny and Ptolemy as one of the 
chief towns of the Aequiculi; its continued existence 
as a flourishing town can be traced throughout the 
period of the Roman Empire, and we learn, from 
inscriptions that it retained its colonial rank. As 
late as the 7 th century P. Diaconus speaks of it as 
one of the chief cities of the province of Valeria. 
(Plin. iii. 12. s, 17 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 6G ; Lib. Colon, 
p, 239 ; Orell. Inscr: 994 ; Murat, /nscr. p. 515. 2; 
P. Diac. ii. 20.) The period of its decay or destruc- 
tion is unknown ; hut the modem town of CarsoJi 
is distant above 3 miles from the site of the ancient 
one, the remains of wdiicli are still visible at a place 
called Civita near the Osterla del Cavaliere, a little 
to the left of the modern road from Rome to Carsoli^ 
but m the Via Valeria, the remains of which may 
be distinctly traced. Great part of the w^alls of 
Carseoli are still visible, as well as portions of 
tow^ers, an aqueduct, &c. These ruins were over- 
looked by CluveriuSjAxho erroneously placed Carseoli 
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afc Arsdli^ but were pointed out by Holstenius (iVbif. 
in Cluv. p. 1 64) ; they are described in detail by 
Promis (^Ant d'Alha Fucense^ p. 57, &c.). The 
upper part of the valley of the Turano^ in which 
Carseoli was situated, is at a high level, and hence 
its climate is cold and bleak, so that, as Ovid tells us 
(Fast iv. 683), it would not produce olives, though 
well suited for the growth of corn. [E.H.B.] 

CARSULAE (KapcrovKoi), a city of Umbria, 
situated on the Via Flaminia between Mevania and 
Narnia. (Strab. v. p. 227.) Tacitus tells us that 
it was 10 miles from the latter city, and was occu- 
pied by the generals of Vespasian when advancing 
upon Rome by the Fiaminian Way, while the Vitel- 
lians had posted themselves at Narnia. (Tac. Jffist. 
hi. 60.) This is the only notice of it in history, hut 
we learn from Strabo and Pliny that it was a place 
of consideration under the Roman Empire, and tliis 
is confirmed by the ruins still visible at a spot about 
half way between S. Gemino and Acqm Sparta,^ 
and just about 10 miles N. of Narni. According to’ 
Holstenius the site was still called in his time Car- 
soli^ and there existed remains of an amphitheatre 
and a triumphal arch in honour of the emperor 
Trajan. (Strab, ?. c.; Plin. hi. 14. s. 19; Plin. Fp. 
i. 4; Holsten. Notin Cluv, p. 99.; D’Anville, Anal, 
Geogr. de Vltalie, p. 151.) [E. H. B.j 

CARTE'IA (Kapr-ql’a: Cartel' enses), a very 

ancient city in the S. of Hispania Baetica, near M. 
Calpe (Gibraltar), Its exact site has been much 
disputed ; hut there can be no doubt that it stood 
upon the small bay which opens out of the straits 
immediately on the W. of the rock of Gibraltar, and 
which is called the Bay of Gibraltar or Algesirm. 
It is true that Livy describes it as on the shore of 
the Ocean, where it first expands outside of the 
straits; but his words will, by themselves, quite bear, 
and indeed the context shows that they require, the 
interpretation which the statements of other writers 
compel us to put upon them, that, when he speaks of 
the narrow straits (efaucihus angustis), he refem to 
the mere passage between the opposite rocks of Calpe 
and Abila, and assigns all W. of them to the Ocean. 
(Liv. xxviii. 30, xliii. 3.) The mistaken inter- 
pretation, which makes Livy place Cartei'a really 
outside of the straits in the wider sense, only de- 
serves notice as being the opinion of Celiarius, who 
identifies Livy’s Carteia with the Besippo of other 
writers (Geogr, Ant vol. i. p. 88). Similarly, but 
w'ith greater accuracy of expression. Floras describes 
the place as in ipso osiio Oceani (Flor. iv. 2. § 75, 
compared with Dion Cass, xliii. 31, where the name 
is corrupted into Kpavrla). Strabo, who only men- 
tions it incidentally, at least under the name of Car- 
teia (but see below), says that Munda is distant from 
it 460 stadia (iii. p. 141, with Casauborfs emenda- 
tion), and Hirtius (B. 11.32) places it 170 M. P. 
from Corduba (Cordova). Mela, whose testimony 
is the more important in this ciise from his having 
been born in the neighbourhood, expressly planes it 
on the bay to the W. of Calpe (ii. 6), Pliny mentions 
it in cor junction with M. Calpe and the straits (iiL 1. 
s. 3 : /return ex A tlantico mari, Carie'ia, Tartessos 
a Graecis dicta, mom Calpe). The Antonine Itine- 
rary names Calpe and Carte'ia together, as one po^ 
sition, Calpe Carteia, 10 M. P. from Barbariana, and 
6 from Portus Albus (Algesiras) and Marcian, 
reckons 50 stadia (5 geog. miles) by sea from M. 
Calpe to Carteia, which he describes as lying oii the 
right hand to a person sailing from Calpe “ into the 
stiait and the Ocean,” and 100 stadia from Carteia 


to Barbestila, the Barbariana of the Itinerary. (Kar- 
cian. Heracl. Feripl. p. 39, Hudson.) Ptolemy also 
mentions it between Barbesula and Calpe (ii. 4. § 6). 
These numbers, and the evidence of ruins and coins, 
fix the site of Carteia, with tolerable certainty, at tlie 
very head of the bay, on the hill of FI Rocadlllo, 
about halfway between A Igesiras and Gibraltar. 
(Conduit: A Fiscourse tending to show the sit/iiation 
of the ancient Cartem, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, yo\. XXX. pp. 903, foil., 1719; Carter, Jour- 
ney from Gibraltar to Malaga, Lond. 1777, 2 vols.) 
Ford describes the position as follows; — “ The bay 
is about 5 miles across by sea, and about 10 round 
by land. The coast road is intersected by tlie 
rivers Gnadarangue anH Palmones: on crossing tlie 
former is the eminence FI Rocadillo, now a farm, 
and corn grows where once was Carte'ia. . . . Tlie 
remains of an amphitheatre exist, and part of the 
city may yet be traced. The Moors and Spaniards 
destroyed the ruins, working them up as a quanyin 
building San Rogue and A Igesiras. The coins found 
here are numerous and beautiful. Mr. Kent, of the 
port-office at Gibraltar, has formed quite a Carte'ian 
museum. ... . From El Rocadillo to Gibraltar is 
about 4 miles.” (Ford, EandhooTc of Spain, pp. 19, 
20.) The coins belong, for the most part, to the 
times of the early Roman emperors. They bear tlie 
epigraphs cab. icab. cabt. cabteia. In addition 
to other types, we find on some of them the club, as 
a symbol of the worship of Hercules, the instrument 
with which he severed the neighbouring rocks of 
Calpe and Abila from one another. (Florez, Med, 
de Esp. voL i. p. 293, vol. ii. p. 637, vol. iii. p. 36; 
Mionnet, vol. i. pp. 9, 10; Sestini, Med, Isp. p. 41 ; 
Eckhel, vol. i. pp. 17, 18 ; Rasche, Lex. Rei Num. 
s.vl) 



All that is known of Carteia, during the historical 
period, is told in a few words. It was one of the 
cities of that mixed Iberian and Phoenician race wlio 
were called Bastuli Pokni. (Strab., Marc., PtoL, 
U. CC.) It is mentioned in the Second Punic War as 
an important naval station, and as the scene of a sea- 
fight, in which Laelius dented Adherbal, b. c. 206. 
(Liv. xxviii. 30, 31.) In the year of the city 583, 
B. C. 171, it was assigned by the senate as the resi- 
dence of above 4000 men, the offspring of Roman 
soldiora and Spanish women, who had not been united 
by the connubium, upon their manumission by the 
praetor, L. Canuleius: such of the Carte'ians as 
pleased to remain were enrolled in the number of the 
colonists, and took their share of the lands; and the 
city was made a Latina colonia libertinorum. (Liv. 
xliii. 3.) Clear as this testimony is, it is curious 
that Carte-ia is never styled a colony on its coins ; 
but they hetir frequent reference to the well-known 
chief magistrates of a colony, the guatuorviri. In 
the civil war in Spain, Carteia appears to have been 
the chief naval station of Cn. Pompeius, who took 
refuge there after his defeat at Munda, but was com- 
pelled to leave it on account of the disaffection of a 
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party in the city, b. c. 45. (Strab. ui. p. 141 ; Hirt. 
B. H. 32—37 ; Appian, -g. C. ii. 105 ; Dion Cass, 
xliii. 40, who also mentions a previous naval engage- 
ment off Kpoj^T/a, where Cartei’a is evidently the 
place meant, c. 31 ; comp. Flor. iv. 2. § 75.) These 
events are alluded to in a letter of Cicero’s (ad Att. 
xii. 44. § 4), and in a subsequent letter he refers to 
the reception of Sextus Pompeius at Carteia, after 
the murder of Caesar (ad Att. xv. 20, § 3). 

A veiy interesting discussion has been long since 
i-aised by the different names under which this city 
appears to be mentioned by the ancient writers. In 
the hrst place, we have the slightly varied form Kap- 
Qaia. (Appian, 5. C. ii. 105 ; Artemidor. ajp. Stepk, 
B, s. V.} Strabo mentions a city of the name of 
Calpe, in a position exactly corresponding with Car- 
teia (iii. p. 140). Adjacent, he says, to the moun- 
tain of Calpe, at the distance of 40 stadia (4 geog. 
miles or 5 M, P.), is the important and ancient city 
of Calpe, which was formerly a naval station of the 
Iberians; and some, too, say that it was founded by 
Heracles, among whom is Tiraosthenes, who states 
that it was anciently named Heracleia('HpaKAe/av), 
and that the great circuit of its walls, and its doe& 1 
(psojao'tKovs) are shown.” Here the distance from ; 
M. Calpe corresponds exactly to that given by Mar- i 
cian (see above), and to the site of the ruins at 'JSl \ 
Mocadillo; tlie connection of the city with the wor- j 
ship of Heracles is a fact already established in the 
case of Carteia, and we know that Carteia was a j 
great seaport. In fact, so striking are the points of 
identity, that Casaubon altered the reading from 
KiKirri to KaprTjia; and this emendation is supported j 
by the argument that,, in each of the subsequent 
passages in which Strabo mentions CarteYa, he refers 
to it incidentally as he would to a place he bad al- 
i-eady mentioned (pp. 1 41 , 145, 1 51), while he never 
again speaks of Calpe as a city. That the emenda- 
tion should not be too hastily admitted, will appear 
presently; hut meanwhile most of the commentators 
have overlooked an important difficulty in the way of 
identifying Calpe and Carteia. When Strabo de- 
scribes the ancient city and port, on the authority of 
an old writer, would he omit to mention its identity 
with Cartei'a, a place so well knowm, as we have 
seen, in tlie events of his own times? The most 
reasonable answer seems to be that Strabo fell, by 
the necessary fate of compilers, even the most care- 
ful, into the mistake of not seeing the identity of an 
object through the disguise of the different names 
applied to it by different authorities; and that thus, 
Tiinosthenes having mentioned the place by what 
seems to have been its usual Greek name, Strabo 
quotes his description, without perceiving the identity 
of the place with the well-known Roman colony of 
Carteia. Why he omits to mention the latter here, 
remains an unsolved difficulty. Groskurd, who, with 
some other scholars, maintains a distinction between 
the cities of Calpe and Carteia, contends that Strabo 
also mentions the former in the following passages :• — 
iii. pp. 51, 141, 142; but it seems far more natural to 
understand each of them as refemng to the mountain. 
An inference of some importance seems fairly dedu- 
cible from the passage (iii. p. 140), compared with 
those in which Strabo mentions Carteia, namely, that 
Calpe was the prevailing form of the name of the 
city among the Greehs^ when Timosthenes wrote, 
about 100 years before its colonization by the Romans, 
and that Carteia was the form commonly used by the 
Romans. The Antonine Itinerary, as we have seen, 
uses both names in conjunction, Calpe Carteiam, 
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where all the MSS. but one have Carpe^ and the 
great majority have Carceiam (one has Cartegam, 
a form also found in the Geogr. Eav.). Nicolaus Da- 
mascenus (p. 482,^63., p. 103, Orelli) and Tzetzes 
(CMl. viii. 217) have the form KaAwia. Stephanns 
names the harbour of KdAin?, and adds that some call 
the people KapTcrjiaml (Kapinjiavoifs KaKtreu 
po6s% and the city KapTrijia ov Kdpursta. (Steph. B. 
s.vv. KaXirai. and KapwiiXa.') Rausanias calls the city 
Carpia (vi. 19. § 3 : Kapiriav TrSXiy)^ 

Thus, then, we have, chiefly in the Greek writers, 
the various forms, Calpe, Calpia, Carpia, Carpe'ia, 
all connected with one another, and the last with 
Carteia, hy the easiest and simplest laws of etymo- 
logical change, l—r, pz=zt (In PtoL ii. 4. § 6, 
the Palatine Codex reads Kap-m] for KaXirif], the name 
of the mountain.) Besides this, a medal is cited by 
Spanheim and others, bearing the inscription c. i. 
CALPE (Colonia Julia Calpe), but the legend is con- 
fessedly very indistinct, and the fact of its being a 
medal of Philip the Younger is regarded by Eckhei 
as decisive against its belonging to Calpe in Spain. 
(Spanheim, de Usu et Praest. Numism. vol.ii. p. 600 ; 
Eckhei, voL i. p. 16.) 

But there is a still more interesting identification 
of the city with the renowned Tartessus Strabo, 
while adopting the theory which placed Tartessus 
at the mouth of the Baetis, tells us that some iden- 
tified it with Carteia (hi. p. 151 : tvioi §6 Taprrjcr. 
ahv T^v vw Kapirriiav -rrpoarayope'vova'i), and Pau- 
sanias Q. c.) makes the same statement respecting 
his city Carpia (dcrl 5’ o% Kaprclav ^lUipoop TcdKiv 
mXelcrQat vopl^ovcri rh apxaArepa TapTrjadp'), 
Strabo elsewhere quotes the statement of Eratosthe- 
nes, that the country adjacent to Calpe was called 
Tartessis (p. 1 48). Mela says : “ Carteia, iit quidam 
putant, aliquando Tartessus (ii. 6. § 8, where some 
of the MSS. read Cartheia and Tarthem for Car^ 
tern, and Tarthessm for Tartessus). Pliny : “ Car- 
teia, Tartesos a Graecis dicta” (iii. 1. s. 3: VliR. 
Cartheia, Cartegia, Cartesus, Cartliesos, Carche- 
sos). Pherecydes (Fr. 33, ed. Didot) and -Apollo- 
dorus (ii. 5. § 10) seem clearly to place Tartessus 
on the Straits and close to the Pillars of Hercules 
(Calpe and Abila). Lastly, Appian (/l>er. 3) gives 
it as his opinion that the Tartessus of ancient legends 
was that city on the sea- coast which, in his time, was 
called Ca?pessus (KapTcrjaads, an etymological mean 
between Tartessus and Carpeia or Carteia). He 
adds that the temple of Hercules, at the Columns 
(rh iy crri^Aais), appeared to him to have been 
founded by the Phoenicians ; that the worship was 
still conducted in the Phoenician manner; and that 
the people regarded their Hercules as the I’yrian 
deity, not the Theban. It is in this worship of 
Hercules (already noticed from other sources) that 
Boehart seeks the original root of the name of the 
city, in all its various forms, that original root being 
the name of the Phoenician deity, whom the Greeks 
and Romans identified with Hercules llel-CAUTu. 
(Bochan, Canaan, i. 34, p. 615.) Be this etymo- 
logy sound or not, it is clear that one and the same 
root is the basis of all the forms of the name, which 
is thereby identified with the name by which the S, 
part of the peninsula was originally known to the 
Phoenicians, Hebrews (Tarshish), and Greeks; and 
hence that this city was a great seaport from the 
earliest peiiod of history. (Comp. Tartessus.) 

The extension of the name in the interior of the pe- 
ninsula is noticed under Carpetani; and we might 
perhaps find another indication of it in the Carteia 
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mentioned by Livy as the chief city of the Olcades, 
(Liv. xxi. 5.) It is true that Greek writers call the 
place Althaea; but if, as so often happens, the latter 
word has lost a guttural at the beginning, the forms 
are etymological equivalents, — Calthaea=Carthaea, 
one form, as we have seen, of Carteia. (On the whole 
discussion, see Cellarius, Geogr. Ant. vol. i. p. 90 ; 
Wesseling, ad Itin. Ant. p. 406; Becker, in Ersch 
and Grubers EncyTclopadie, s. v.i the last writer 
suggests that Calpe was the ancient Tbcrian name, 
Tartessm (i. e. TarsJiisJi) thQ Phoenician^ and Car* 
teia the Punic ; the last form being naturally 
adopted by the Romans from the Carthaginians, 
v/hile Calpe remained in use through having been 
the form employed by the Greek writei’s.) [P. S.] 

GARTENNA (Kaprewai t) Kdprivya, Ptol. iv. 2, 
§ 4; Cartinna, Mela, i. 6* § 1 : Tenez)^ a considerable 
city on the coast of Numidia, or, according to the 
later division, of Mauretania Caesariensis; under 
Augustus, a colony and the station of the second i 
legion. (Plin. v. 2. s, 1 : VR. Oarcenna.y The Ante- 
nine Itinerary (p. 14) places it 18 M. P., by sea, east 
of Arseriaria (Arzeu)j and 70 M. P* west of Caesarea 
(Z€7'sheU). These numbers led Shaw to identify it 
with Mostaghanem ; but an inscription found by the 
French places it without doubt tA Tenez, much 
furtlier to the E,, and furnishes a striking proof of 
the danger of trusting implicitly to the nmibe^^s of 
the ancient geographers. In fact, the distances, of 
the Itinerary and the longitudes of Ptolemy would 
have made the positions on this coast one mass of 
confusion, but for the remarkable- clue furnished by 
the resemblance between the ancient and the modern 
names; the results deduced from which have been, 
for the most part, confinned by the discoveries made 
since the French occupation. Of tliis we have a 
striking proof in the position of Caesarea Io1[Iol], 
which Shaw identified with Zershell on the evidence 
of the name only; the whole “ weiglit of evidence ” 
being against the site ; and inscriptions have proved that 
he was right and all the ancient authorities wrong. 
Just so is it with Tenez and Cartenna; but in this 
case Shaw also is wrong. (Pellissier, in the Explara^ 
tion Soientijlqtie de VAlghde, vol. vi. p. 330.) Pto- 
lemy (1. c.) mentions a river Cartennus a little W. 
of Cartenna. He makes the longest day at Car- 
tenna 14^ hours, and its distance above 3 2 hours W. 
of Alexandreia. (Ptol. viii. 13. § 7.) [P. S.] 

CAETHAEA. [Ceos.] 

CARTHA'GO (^ Africa, the 

renowned rival of Rome. 

I. Names. — As there can be no doubt that the 
Greek and Roman names of the city are but forms of 
its native name, we must look to the Phoenician, or 
cognate languages, for the original form; and this is 
at once found in the Hebrew, where Kereth or CaHh 
(fl'lp^ is the poetical word which signifies a city^ 
and which enters into the names of other cities of 
l^hoenician (or Carthaginian) and Syrian origin, 
such as Cirta, in Numidia, and Tigranocerta in 
Armenia. On the corns 'of Panormus in Sicily, which 
was subject to Carthage, we find on the revei’se the 
legend, in Phoenician, Kereth-liadeslioth^ i. e. New 
which is in all probability the name of Cartilage. 
Some read it as Ca^'th-hadtha, which is merely a dia- 
lectic variety. This etymology is confirmed by a tra- 
dition preserved by Solinus, who says (c. 40) : — 

“ Istam urbem Carthadam Eiissa dixit, quod Phoeni- 
cum ore exprimit Civitatem Novam.” The reason of 
the name can be conjectured with a near approach 
to certainty, for the name of the more ancient 
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Phoenician city in the immediate neighbourhood, 
Utica, signifies, in Phoenician, the Old City, in 
contradistinction to which Carthage was called New; 
one among many examples of the permanence of an 
appellation the most temporary in its first metm- 
ing. In later times, this New City was called 
Carthago Vetus, to ^stinguish it from the cele- 
brated Carthago Nova in Spain. (Bochart, Phaleg, 
p. 468 ; Gesen. Gesch. d. Hehr. Sprache, pp. 228, 
229, and Hebrew Lexicon, s.v. Bayer, ad 

Sallmt, p. 347 t, AYioiamt, Deseript des 3{edaille$, 
pi. 20.) Another explanation is given by Niebuhr, 
namely, that the New City (Oarthada) was sc 
called in contradistinction to Byrsa (Bozrah), the 
original city, “just as Neapolis arose by the side 
of Parthenope.” (Lectures, vol. i. p. 104, 1st ed.) 
It is remarkable that, in transferring the name to 
their own languages, the Greeks changed one, and 
the Romans the other, of the dental consonants in 
the word into a guttural- The ancient Roman 
fom, as seen on the Colimna Rostmta, is Car- 
taco. ■ , ■ 

The ethnic and adjective forms are partly derived 
from the name of the city itself, and partly from 
that of the mother country. In Greek we have 
I Kapx'nbSvios (Eth. and Adj., but the commoner 
Adj. is Kapx'n^ovia.icds, or Kapxv^oPLKSs), and in 
Latin Carthaginiemis {Eth. and Adj.')', but the 
more usual ethnic is Poemis, with the adjective 
fonn Phinicus (equivalent to, and sometimes actually 
written, Poenicus: the poets used Poe7ius for the 
adjective) ; while in Greek also, the Carthaginians, 
as well as the original Phoenicians, are called 
(Herod. V. 46; Eurip. r?’0nJ.222; Bdckh, 
Expl Pind. Pyth. i. 72. s. 138). 

The territory of Carthage is called Carckedonia 
(Kapxri^oria, Strab. ii. p. 131, vi. p. 267, xvii. 
pp. 831, 832), a term sometimes applied also to the 
city. (Strab. vi. pp. 272, 287). 

II. Authorities. — This great city furnishes 
the most striking example in the annals of the 
world of a mighty power which, having long imled 
over subject peoples, taught them the arts of com- 
merce and civilization, and created for itself an 
imperishable name, has left little more than that . 
name behind it, and even that in the keeping of 
the very enemies to whom she at last succumbed. 
Vast as is the space which her fame fills in ancient 
history, the details of her origin, her rise, her con- 
stitution, commerce, arts, and religion, are all but 
unknown. 

Cf her native literature, we have barely the 
scantiest fragments left,. The treasures of lier 
libraries were disdained by the blind hatred of tlie 
Roman aristocracy, who made them a present to 
the princes of Numidia, reserving only the 32 books 
of Mago 071 Agriculture for translation, as all that 
could be useful to the republic. (Plin. xviii. 4. s. 5 : 
it is worthy of notice, as showing the value of the 
traditions preserved by Sallust respecting tlie early 
population of N. Africa, that he derived them from 
these Punic records, though through the medium of 
interpreters; Jug. 17.) Of the records respecting 
her, preserved at Tyre, we have only a single notice 
in Josephus. (See below, No. III.) 

The Greeks and Romans relate only tliat part 
of her story with which they themselves wore closely 
connected ; a part only of her external fortunes, 
which does not commence till she has passed the 
acme of her prosperity, and the relation of which 
, is distorted by political animosity. At the very 
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outset, we meet -with a striking deficiency in the 
chain even of Greek and Roman testimony. The 
great historian, whose design so fortunately for us : 
embraced an account of all that was known of the ■ 
great nations of his day, for some reason or other 
omitted Carthage from his plan; but yet his few 
incidental references to her are of great value.; 
Aristotle’s brief notice of the Carthaginian con- 
stitution (PoUt, ii. 11), precious and trustworthy 
as it is, only makes the want of fuller information 
the more apparent, and compels us the more to 
regret the loss of his treatise on Goveniments, in 
-wMch that of Carthage was discussed at length. 
Among the historians of the wars of Carthage with 
the Greeks of Sicily and the Romans, Polybius 
stands first, in authority and accuracy, as well as 
in time. Commanding all the means of knowledge 
which the Romans possessed up to his time, he 
used them in a spirit above the narrow and selfish 
patriotism of the Romans. He gives abundant proofs 
of cai'eful research into the internal state of Car- 
thage, and he has preserved some genuine Punic 
documents. The chief value of Diodorus, in this 
inquiry, consists in his naiTative of the wars with 
Syracuse. Livy relates the wars with Rome in the 
w’Drst spirit of partizanship, and with utter indiffer- 
ence to the internal state, or even the distinctive 
character of one of the peoples who contended to 
the death in that “helium maxime omnium ine- 
raorablle quae unquam gesta sint.” (Liv. xxi. 1 .) 
With less literary power, Appian is a more faithful 
annalist; but the carelessness of the mere compiler 
sorely damages his work. In spite of glaring faults, 
Justin deserves mention as the only writer who has 
attempted a continuous narrative of the early history 
of Carthage; which he abridged from Trogus Pom- 
peius, whose account seems to have been founded 
chiefly on Theopompus. (Heeren, de Fontihus et 
Auctoritate Justlni, in the Comment. Soc. Scient. 
Gdtt 'mg. vol. xv, pp. 225, foil.) 

Among modern authorities, the following are the 
most important: — on the History ^ Constitution^ 
and Commerce of the city, Bottiger, GescMchte der 
Carthager, Berlin, 1827 ; Campomanes, Antiguedad 
Ilaritima de la Repuhlica de Cartago; KInge, 
Aristoieles de Polltla Cartliaginiensium; Movers, 
GescJdchte der Phoenizier; Becker, in Ersch and 
Gruber’s EnegMopddie; Barth, Ueber die fried- 
lichen Yerhaltnisse zwischen den Karthagem und 
Jlellenenj in the Rheinisches Museum^ 3rd Series, 
vol. vii. p. 65, for 1850; hhebuhr, Lectures on the 
Historij of Rome, vol. ii. lect. ii. 1st edition ; Ar- 
nold, History of Rome, vol. ii. c. 39; Grote, History 
of Greece, vol. x. pp. 539, foil. ; and the chief 
writers on general history: on its Mythology, Bliin- 
ter, Religion der Kartkager, Kopenh. 1821 ; and 
Gesenius, in Ersch and Gruber’s Fncyhlopddiej on 
the Geog^riphy and Topography, besides the ge- 
neral works of Maimert, Georgii, Forbiger, and 
others, Shaw, Travels in Burhary, <^o., vol. i. pp. 
150, foil., p. 80, 2nd ed. ; Estrap, Lineae Topo- 
gruphicae Carthaginis Havn. 1821; Falbe, 

Recherches sur ^Emplacement de Carthage, Paris, 
1835 ; Bureau de la Mille, Recherches sur la Topo- 
graphic de Carthage, Paris, 1835; Chateaubriand, 
Itineralre, vol. hi. p, 186; Hemple, ExcursioTis in 
the Mediterranean, (fv., Loud. 1835; Barth, Wdn- 
d&'ungen durch die Kustenlander des Mittelmeeres, 
vol. i. pp. 80, folk, Berlin, 1849 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, 
vol. i. pp. 916, foil.; Auslmd, 1836, Nos. 122, 124, 
128, 1837, Nos. 110, 140 : and on the whole sub- 
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ject, the admirable dissertation of Heeren, Ideen, 
vol. ii. pt. 1, or, in the English translation, Bis-^ 
torical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Trade of the Ancient Nations of Africa, vol. i 
pp. 21—285, and Appendix. 

III. Foundation.— No account of Carthage 
would be complete which should pass by in silence 
the legend related by the old chroniclers, and adorned 
by the muse of Virgil ; how Dido, or Elissa, the 
dcTUghter of a king of Tyre, escaped from the pou'er 
of her brother Pygmalion, with the treasures fjr the 
sake of which he had murdered her husband, and 
with a band of noble Tyrians who shared her flight ; 
how, having touched at Cyprus, and carried off 
thence eighty maidens to be the wives of her fol- 
lowers in their future home, she arrived at a spot 
on the coast of Africa marked out by nature for the 
site of a mighty city ; how she entered into a treaty 
with the natives, and purchased from them, for an an- 
nual tribute, as much land as could be covei-ed with a 
bull’s hide, but craftily cut the hide into the thinnest 
strips possible, and so enclosed a space of 22 stadia, 
and on this ground built her city, which afterwards, 
as the place grew, became the citadel, and retained 
in its name Byrsa (Bvpaa, a hull's hide), the me- 
mmy of a bargain which, however mythical, has 
many a counterpart for deceitfulness in later times ; 
how, in the laying of the foundations of the city, its 
future power was presaged through the discovery, 
first of the head of a bull, and afterwards of that of 
a horse, a still better omen ; how the city grew by 
the influx of colonists from the surrounding country, 
and by the friendship of the older Phoenician settle- 
ments, especially Utica; how its growing prosperity 
excited the envy of Hiarbas, king of the surrounding 
Libyans, who oifered Dido the choice of war or mar- 
riage ; how, debari'ed from the latter alternative by 
her vow of fidelity to her late husband, but urged 
to embrace it by the importunities of her people, she 
stabbed herself to death before their eyes on a funeral 
pyre which she had erected to her husband’s honour; 

I and how the Carthaginians enrolled her among their 
deities (Justin, xviii, 4, folk; Yitg. A en. i. — iv., 

I with the commentaries of Servius; Appian. P?m. 1; 
Sik Itak Pun. i. ii. ; Procop. B. V. ii. 10; Euseb. 

! Chron, U. inf cit. ; et alii ; the introduction of 
I Aeneas into the story is Virgil’s poetic version, with- 
I out any foundation in the original legend as related 
by the historians). Based as this legend plainly is, 

I ill part at least, on old traditions, it contains some 
points worthy of notice. It testifies to the Tyrian 
i origin of the city, and to its inferiority in point of 
time to Utica and other Phoenician cities on the 
i coast ; it indicates that the impulse which originated 
: the colony was not merely commercial activity, but 
' civil dissension ; it describes the relations of the 
new colony to the natives and older colonists in a 
manner perfectly consistent with later history, as to 
the occupation of the country by a comparatively 
civilized race of Libyans (comp. Sallust, 21), 
from whom the land for the city w^as acquired not 
by conquest but by a peaceful bargain, the tribute 
for which continued to he paid in the time of recorded 
history ; and as to the friendship and support of the 
older colonies. The part of the tale about the ox- 
hide is a mere etymological legend arising from the 
hellenized form of the native Phoenician name, 
Bozra, a fortress. [Comp. Bostra, p. 425, b.l 
It may be worth while to mention another etymo- 
logical legend, which ascribes the foundation of the 
city to Tyrian colonists led by Ezorus, Azorus, or 
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Zorns, and Carchedon (Pliilist. ap. SyncelL p- 172, 
s. 324, Fr. 50, ed. Didot ; Appian. Pun. 1 ; Enseb. 
Chron. s. a, 978). Dido’s name, and that of the 
city too, are also given in the fom of Carthagena, and 
Dido is represented as the daughter of Garchedon 
(Kapdayeva; Syncell. p. 183, s. 345). The name 
of the city is also said to have been at the first Origo 
(Syncell. p. 181, s. 340). 

All writers are agreed that Carthage , was a 
colony of Tyre, and that it was one of the latest 
Phoenician settlements on the African coast of the 
Mediterranean (287 years later than Utica, accord- 
ing to Aristotle), but further than this we have no 
certain knowledge of its origin. Regard being had 
to the traditions of its peaceful settlement, and to 
the earlier establishment of great commercial cities 
by the Phoenicians on the same coast, and also to the 
fact, which may be regarded as pretty well established 
(see below), that the city was founded at the period 
of the highest commercial prosperity of Tyre, there 
would seem to be much probability in the conjectui-e 
(Becker, in Ersch and Gruber’s PyicpMojpddie), that 
the city originated in a mere emporium (or, in 
modern language, a, factorpy like that in which the 
Anglo-Indian empire had its first beginning), esta- 
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blished jointly by the merchants of the mother city 
and of Utica, on account of the convenience of its 
position; and that it I’ose into importance by tlie 
natural process of immigration, from Utica espe- 
cially. 

Such a gradual origin would in part account for 
the great variety of dates to ■which its foundation is 
ascribed; though another cause of this variety is, 
doubtless, to be sought in the assigned date from which 
the Greek and Roman authors have made their com- 
putations, sometimes from the fall of Troy, sometimes 
from the foundation of Rome, and sometimes from the 
commencement of the Olympiads. Besides these, and 
I the era used by Eusebius, namely, from the birth of 
Abraham, there is an important computation, from 
the building of the temple by Solomon, which Jo- 
sephus gives from old Phoenician documents pre- 
served in his time at Tyre, as well as from Menander 
of Ephesus. 

In order to exhibit the various statements in one 
view, they are here presented in a tabular form, 
showing the dates as actually given by the several 
authorities, and also the coiresponding years b. c. 
To facilitate the comparison, the dates of the eras 
i tliemselves are also stated. 


B. C. 

Ann. Abr. 

Troy. 

Rome. 

1 

Authorities, j 

[2015 




Birth of Abraham. Euseb. Common date b. c. 2151.] 

1234 


50 


Appian. Pw. 1 





Philistus places it about the same time, but his exact date 





is not quite clear. Syncell. p. 172. s. 324. 

[1184 


0 


Taking of Trot. Common date.] 

[1181 

835 

0 


Ditto. Euseb. Chron. Arm. s. a.] 

1038 

978 

143 


Euseb, Chron. Arm. s. a. 38th year of David’s reign. 

1028 


133 


Syncell. p. 181. s. 340. 

1011 

1005 



Euseb. Chron. Arm. s. a. 25th year of Solomon. , 

878 




Common date. Solin. 30. 

862 

: 



143 years and 8 months after the building of Solomon’s 





temple. Joseph, c. Ap, i. 17, 18; Euseb. Chron. Arm. 





pt. i. pp, 173, 179, 181, ed. Aucher, pp. 79, 82, 83, ed. 





Mai; Syncell. p. 183. s. 345. 

852 

1164 



Chron. Arm. s. a. 

845 



92 

In the 700th year before its destruction by the Romans. 





Liv. Fpit. li. 

825 



72 

Trogus Pompeius, ap, Justin, xviii. 7 ; Oros. iv. 6. 

818 



65 

Tell. Pater, i. 6. 

814 




Timaeus, qp. Dionys. Hal. i. 74, F. 21, ed. Didot : Rome 





and Carthage, founded about tiie same time, in the 38 th 





year before the first Olympiad. 

793 



40 

SevY. ad Virg» Aen. iv. 459. 

[753 

1263 

1 431 

0 

Foundation of Romk.] 

[ 0 

2015 

: 1184 

1 

753 

Christian Era.] 


ly. Situation. — A general description of that 
part of the coast of Africa on which Carthage stood 
lias been given under Africa. On the W. side of 
the great gulf (anciently called Sinus Cartliaginiensis, 
and now G. of Tunis')^ formed by the Apollinis Pr. 
(G, Farina) on the \V. and Mercurii Pr. (C. Bony 
on the E., there is a line of elevated ground between 
the salt marsh called Sehcha-es-Suhara, on the N,, 
and the Lagoon which forms the harbour of Tunis 
on the S., terminating eastward in the two head- 
lands of Eos Ghamart and Mas Sidi Bou Said (or, 
C. Carthage, or Carthagena), of which the former 
lies a little NW. of the latter. Mas Ghamart is 
above 300 feet high, <7. Carthage above 400 feet. 


' The latter lies in 36*^ 52^ 22" JST. lat., and 10*^ 2 U 
49" E. long., and forms the culminating point of 
the ridge of elevated land just referred to, which 
sinks on the W- to the level of the adjacent plains. 
This ridge was in ancient times an isthmus, uniting 
the peninsula on which Carthage stood to the main- 
land. Its breadth at the time of the destruction of 
Carthage did not exceed 25 stadia (2-^ geog. miles, 
Polyb. L 73; Strab. xvii. p. 832), which still cor- 
responds to the distance in some places between the 
salt-marsh on the N. and the port of Tunis on the S. 
The width, however, must have been much less at 
the time of the foundation of Carthage; for the same 
, causes must have been continually acting to enlarge 
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the isthmus as those wliich ultimately effected its 
union on the N. side with the mainhind, namely, 
the alluvial deposits of the river Mejerdah [Ba- 
GKADAs], and the casting up of silt by the force 
of the NW. winds, to which the coast of the gulf is 
exposed without a shelter. Through these influences, 
the sea wliieh washed the peninsula on the N. has 
been converted partly into the salt-marsh already 
mentioned, and partly into firm land, upon which 
the village of El-Mersa (i. e. thePort)^ adorned with 
the villas of the Tunisians, bears witness by its name 
to the change that has taken place ; and by the same 
causes, the port or bay of Tunis, once a deep and open 
harbour, has been converted into a mere lagoon, with 
only 6 or 7 ft. of water, and a narrow entrance called 
Fum-el~Balh or Ealh-el-Wad, i. e. Throat of the 
jRiver, or Goletta, i. e. the Gullet (Shaw, p. 150, 
p. 80, 2nd ed,; Barth, Wanderungen, ^c., pp. 72, 
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80 — 82, 192.) Dr. Henry Barth, the latest and 
best describer of the site, is inclined to believe that 
the whole isthmus is of late formation, and that the 
peninsula once presented the appearance of two 
islands, formed by the heights of Has Ghamart and 
C. Carthage ; a conjecture which remains to he 
tested, as its author observes, by geological inves- 
tigations. On one side, however, naincdy, at the 
SE. extremity of the peninsula, between C, Carthage 
and the mouth of the harbour of Tunis, the currents 
of the gulf have not only kept the coast clear of 
deposit, but have caused an encroachment of the sea 
upon the land, so that ruins are here found under 
water to the extent of nearly 3 furlongs in length, 
and a furlong or more in breadth (Shaw, I c.). 
Shaw estimates the whole circuit of the peninsula at 
30 miles. 

On this commanding spot, just where the African 



1 . Tusca FI. : Wadr/ Zain; boundary towards Nu- 
midia. 

2. Candidum Pr. : C. Blanco. 

3. Hippo Diarrhytus or Zaritus ; Bixerta, 

4. lias Sidi Bou Shusha, or C. Zibeeh: Pr. Pulcnim ? 

d. Apollinis Pr.: Ras Sidi AluaUMckM^ or C. Farina. 

6. Bagradas F!.: Wady Mejtrdah : showing, at and 
near its mouth, its present course. 

7. Ancient course of the river near its mouth (the 
dotted line). 

8. Utica: Bou-shaier. 

9. Castra Cornelia : Ghcllah. 

10. Ancient coast-line (the dotted line). 

11. Present coast-line- 

12. Ras Gkamart. 

13. Rns Sidi Bousaid or C. Carthage. 

14. Site of C.'vrthage, and rnius of the Eoman city: 
the oval line marks the site of El-Mersa. 


15. Tunes: Tunis. 

16. Lagoon or Bay of Tunis, 

17. The Goletta. 

18. Aqueduct of Carthage. 

19. Jcbel Zaghwan; one source of the aqueduct. 

20. Maxnla: Rhades. 

21. Aquae Calidae; HammamVEnf, 

22. Carpis : Gurbos. 

23. Aegimurus I. : Zowamour or Zemhra. 

24. Aquilarla : Alhowareafi, quarries. 

25. Mercurii Pr.;: Ras Addar or C, Bon, 

26. Clypea or Aspis : Aklibiah, 

27. Curubis: Kurbah. 

28. Neapolis: Bahai. 

29. Plorrea Caeiia : Herklah, 

30. Hadrumetum; Sousah. 

31. Sinus Carthaginiensis. 

32. Sinus Neapolitanus. 
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coast Juts out into the very centre of the Mediter- 
ranean, and approaches nearest to the opposite coast 
of Sicily; between the old Phoenician colonies of 
Utica and Tunis (Polyb. i, 73), and in sight 
of both ; stood the successive Punic, Eoman, Van- 
dal, and Byzantine cities, which have borne the 
renowned name of Carthage ; but not all of them 
within the same limits. The details of the topo- 
graphy are much disputed ; and their discussion 
will be best postponed to the end of this article. 
Meanwhile the position of the peninsula, and its 
relation to the surrounding sites will be seen from 
the subjoined map, which gives an outline of the 
whole region known under the Eomans as Zeu- 
gitana. , 

V. History and Antiquities. — The history 
of Carthage is so interwoven with the general course 
of ancient history, especially in the parts relating 
to its wars with the Greeks of Sicily and with the 
Komans, that it would be alike impracticable and 
superfluous to narrate it here with any approach to 
fulness. We can only attempt a brief sketch, to be 
filled up by the reader from the well-known his- 
tories of Greece and Kome. The great work of 
composing a special history of Carthage, worthy of 
the present state of ancient scholarship, remains to 
be perfoniied by some one who may superadd to a 
perfect knowledge of Greek and Eoman history a 
thorough acquaintance with the language and an- 
tiquities of the Semitic I’aces, and a vast power of 
critical research. The History of Carthage is usu- 
ally divided into three periods: — the extending 
from the foundation of the city to the beginning of 
the wars with Syracuse, in b. c. 480, and en^ng 
with the defeat of the Carthaginians by the Greeks 
under Gelon at Himera (but see just below); the 
second from this epoch to the breaking out of the 
wars with Borne, b. o. 480 — 265 ; the ihiard is occu- 
pied wdth the Eoman, or (as they are usually called, 
from tiie Eoman point of view) the Pmeic WarSf 
and ends with the destruction of the city in b. o. 
146- It seems a far better arrangement to extend 
tlie first period down to e. c. 410, wheoi the Cartha- 
ginians resumed those enterprises in Sicily to which , 
the battle of Himera had given a complete check; 
and thus to include in one view the great develop- 
ment of tlieir power. The second period will then 
be devoted almost entirely to her struggle with the 
Greeks, during which her empire was not materially 
increased, and her decline can hardly be said to have 
begun. The third period is that of her “ Decline 
and Fall.” To these must be added the history of 
the restored city under tlie Eomans, the Vandals, and 
the Byzantine rule, down to the Mohammedan con- 
quest, and the destruction of the city by the Ai*abs 
in A.D. 698. In round numbers, and allowing for 
the uncertainty of the date of the original founda- 
tion, the histories of the two cities fill the respective 
spaces of 750 and 850 yeai'S. 

i. First Period . — Extension of the Ca7'thaginian 
Empire. 9th century-— 410 b. c.— The first period 
is by fax the most interesting, but unfortunately the 
most obscure, from the want of native authorities. 
It einbmces the important questions of the Itiiernal 
Constitution and Resources of the State^ its Com- 
merce, Colonies, and Conquests, and its Relations 
to the surrounding Native Tribes, to the older Phoe- 
nician Colmiies, and to its own Mother City. 

1. Relations to the Mother City. — With respect 
to Tyre, Carthage seems to have been almost from its 
foundation independent; but the sacred bond wliich i 
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united a colony to her metropolis appears to have 
been carefully observed on both sides. For we find 
the Tyrians refusing to follow Camhyses when he 
meditated to attack Carthage by a naval expedition 
(b.c. 523), and appealing to the mighty oaths by 
which their paternal relation to her was sanctified. 
(Herod, iii. 17 — 19.) On the other hand, in the 
second commercial treaty with Kome, b.o. 348, the 
parties to the treaty are “ the Cartliaginians, Ty-< 
rians, Uticeans, and their allies.” (Polyb, iii. 24: 
where the idea that either Tysdrus or some unknown 
Tyrus in Africa is intended is merely an arbitrary 
evasion of an imaginary difficulty.) Again, we find 
the Tyrians, wlien attacked by Alexander, tuniing 
their eyes naturally towards Carthage, first as a 
source of aid, and aftemaifis as a place of refuge, 
whither the women and children and old men wero 
actually sent. (Diod. xvii. 40, 41, 46 ; Q. Curt, iV, 

2.) The religious supremacy of the mother city 
was acknowledged by an annual offering to the 
temple of Hercules at Tyre of a tithe of all the reve- 
nues of Cartilage, as well as of the booty obtained in 
war (Justin, xviii. 7); a custom, it is true, omitted 
in the period of prosperity, but at once resorted to 
again under the pressure of calamities, which were 
ascribed to the anger of the neglected deity. (Diod. 
XX. 14.) 

2. First steps towards Supremacy. — At what 
time, and from what causes, Carthage began to ob- 
tain her decided pre-eminence over the other Phoe- 
nician colonies, is a point on which we have no ade- 
quate infonnation. Much must doubtless be ascribed 
to her site, which, we may assume, was discovered 
to be better than those even of Utica and Tunes ; and 
something to the youthful enterprise which natu- 
rally distinguished her as the latest colony of Tyre. 
The conquests of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings 
in Phoenicia, and their i-epeated attacks on Tyre 
[Tyeus], would naturally drive msiny of the inha- 
bitants of the old country to seek a new abode in the 
colonies, and especially in the most recent, tlie 
strength of which would, at the same time, receive 
a new development from the diminished pow'er of the 
metropolis; and, as the Greek maritime states ob- 
tained much of the lost commerce of Tyre in the 
Levant, so would Carthage in the West. But the 
want of historical records prevents our tracing the 
steps of this transference of power. 

3. Relations to the older Phoenician Colonies. — 
A like obscurity surrounds the relations of Carthage 
to the older Phoenician colonies of N. Africa, such 
as Utica, Tunes, Hippo, Leptis (the Greater and 
the Less), Hadrumetum, and others ; all of which 
appear to have been at an early period, like Car- 
thage herself, practically independent of the mother 
country ; and all of which are found, in the historical 
period, acknowledging, in some sense, the supremacy 
of Cartilage. But that supremacy was not an abso- 
lute dominion, but rather the headship of a con- 
federacy, in which the leading state exercised an 
undefined, but not always undisputed, controul over 
the other members, whose existence as independent 
states seems alw'ays to have been recognised, however 
much tlieir rights may have been invaded. The 
treaties with Borne, already referred to, mention the 
aMies of Carthage, by which we can hardly be wrong 
in understanding these cities, which therefore were 
not subjects. In the case of Utica especially, it is 
remarkable that her name is not mentioned in the 
first treaty; but in the second, she appears on an 
equality with Carthage, as one of the contracting 
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powers; wliicli obviously suggests that, in the in- 
terval, changes had been effected in the position of 
the allies towards Carthage, which Utica alone had 
successfully resisted. It seems, in fact, that all these 
cities, except Utica, had been rendered tributary to 
Carthage, though preserving their municipal organi- 
zation. Leptis Parva, for example, paid the enor- 
mous assessment of a talent a day, or 365 talents 
every year. (Liv. xxxiv. 62.) The period during 
which the change took place must have been that 
which followed the battle of Himera, when, induced 
by that defeat to abandon for a time her projects of 
further conquests in Sicily, she turned her attention 
to the consolidation of her power at home. As for 
Utica, to the very latest period of the existence of 
Carthage, she retained her separate political exist- 
ence, in such a manner as to be able to side with 
Rome against Carthage, and to take her place as the 
capital of the new Roman province of Africa. 

The temper in which Carthage used her supre- 
macy over these allies is one of those points in her 
history on which we need the guidance of more im- 
partial authorities than we possess. The Greek and 
Roman writers accuse her of arrogance and oppres- 
sion; and we can easily believe that she pursued the 
selfish policy of a commercial aristocracy. In the 
hour of danger from the revolts of her African 
subjects, some of the chief Plioeniciau cities re- 
fused to abandon her ; but their support may have 
been prompted by tlie motive of common safety. 
They vrere faithful to her cause in the Second Punic 
War, but in the Third most of them deserted her. i 
Their fidelity in the former case is more to the credit i 
of her rule than their ultimate defection is against ] 
it; for her cause in the final straggle was so hope- I 
less, that self-interest is a sufficient motive for the j 
coarse they pursued in abandoning her. But. even i 
then, examples of fidelity were by no means wanting; ! 
and while the rewards obtained by Utica attest the i 
selfish motives of her defection, the severe penalties 
inflicted on the allies of Carthage show that her 1 
deepest danger had called forth proofs of attachment 
to her, which indicate better antecedents than mere i 
oppression on the one side, and resentment on the J 
other. 

But however exaggerated the statements of her 
enemies may be, and however little their own con- 
duct gave them the right to become accusers; to 
deny that they contain much truth would not only 
he contrary to the laws of evidence, but inconsistent 
with all we know of the maxims of government pur- 
sued by even the best of ancient states. The chief 
difficulty is to distinguish, in such statements, what 
refers to her Phoenician allies, and to her African 
subjects: the strongly condemnatory evidence of 
Polybius, for example, applies primarily to her treat- 
ment of the hitter; though the former may possibly 
be included under the denomination of raTs Trdhecn. 
(Polyb. i. 72.) On the whole, we may suppose that 
the ease of Leptis gives a fair example of that of the 
Phoenician allies ; and that the chief hardship they 
endured was the exaction of a heavy tribute, which 
their commerce enabled them, however reluctantly, 
to pay. 

4. Belatioiis to the Peoples of Africa, — With 
respect to the native tribes, we must carefully observe 
the distinction, which is made both by Herodotus and 
Polybius, between those who had fixed abodes and 
who practised agriculture, and those who were still 
in the nomad state. This distinction is confirmed 
by the curious tradition already mentioned as pre- 
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served by Sallust {Jugu7'th. 18); hut it is probably 
to be accounted for, not by referring the two peoples 
to a different origin, but by a regard to the different 
circumstances of those who roamed over the scat- 
tered oases of the desert and semi-desert regions, and 
those who inhabited the fertile districts in the valley 
of the Bagradas and the terraces above the N. coast. 
(Gomp. Afkica and Atlas.) Herodotus distinctly 
assigns the river Triton, at the bottom of the Lesser 
Syrtis, as the boundary between the Libyans who 
were nomads, and those who had fixed abodes and 
tilled the land; the former extending from the con- 
fines of Egypt to the Lesser Syrtis, the latter dwell- 
ing in the districts afterwards known as Byzacium 
and Zeugitana, a portion of which districts formed 
the original territory of Cai-thage. All these tribes 
are included by Herodotus under the general name 
of Libyans ; the several peoples, whether nomad or 
agricnltoral, being called by their specific names, 
such as Ausknses, Maxyes, Zaueces, Gyzantes, 
&c. The distinction runs through the wdiole Car- 
thaginian history, although different names are used 
to mark it. Polybius applies the name of Libyans 
to the immediate subjects of the Carthaginians and 
inhabitants of the original Carthaginian territory ; 
while he designates the free people of Africa, who 
served in their armies as mercenaries, by the collec- 
tive name derived from their mode of life. Nomads 
or Numidians ; still calling each tribe by its proper 
name. That he does not, like Herodotus, distinguish 
those also whom he calls Libyans in general by the 
specific names of their tribes, may be taken as a 
proof that their very names had been lost in their- 
complete subjection to Carthage. The new position 
taken up by certain of these nomad tribes, under Ma- 
sinissa and other chieftains, in the later period of the 
Punic Wars, gave a territorial sense to the Numidian 
name ; but the primary distinction, which we have 
here to observe, was between the comparatively civi- 
lized tribes of Zeugitana and Byzacium, with fixed 
abodes and agricultural pursuits, whom Polybius 
edAs, Libyans y and the Nomad tribes who surrounded 
them on the E., the S., and the W. 

a. The Libyans, — With the former the Cartha- 
ginians were of course brought into contact from 
their first settlement on the tongue of land, for which 
tradition assures us they paid a tribute to the Li- 
byans even down to the time of Darius the son of Hys- 
taspes (Justin, xviii. 5). But such a relation could 
no more be permanent than the treaties of white men 
with American Indians. As tliey increased in 
strength, the Carthaginians not only ceased to pay 
the tribute, but reduced the Libyans to entire sub- 
jection. The former lords of the country, driven 
back from the coast and pent up in the interior, 
tilled the soil for the profit of their new masters, 
whether as tenants or still as nominal owners ive 
know not, nor does it matter, for all that they might 
call their own was held at the mere pleasure of the 
sovereign state. They were subject to the cajirice 
of Carthaginian officers, and to any exaction of 
money and men which the exigencies of Carthage 
might seem to demand. Their youth formed the 
only regular army (as distinguished from mercena- 
ries) which Carthage possessed ; and, as a specimen 
of their taxation, they were made, in the first Punic 
War, to contribute fifty per cent, on the produce of 
their land, wffiile those of them who inhabited the 
cities had to pay twice their former amount of tribute. 
Ho respite or remission was given to the poor, but 
their persons were seized in default of payment. Their 
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imeasiness nndcr this heavy yoke is shown by the 
ardour with which they joined the mercenary soldiers 
in their revolt from Carthage. (Polyb. i. 72.) . 

This relation is continually dwelt upon, not only 
as the main cause of the ruin of Carthage, but as a 
decided proof of her short-sighted policy. On this 
point Arnold has the following excellent remarks. 
(^History of vol, i. pp. 480, foil.): — “ The 

contrast between Carthage exercising absolute do- 
minion over her African subjects, and Rome sur- 
rounded by her Latin and Italian allies, and gradually 
cornmnnicating more widely the rights of citizenship, 
so as to change alliance into union, has been often 
noticed, and is indeed cpiite sufficient to account for 
the issue of the Punic Wars. But this difference 
w-as owing rather to the good fortune of Rome and 
to the ill fortune of Carthage, than to the wisdom 
and liberality of the one and the narrow-mindedness 
of the other. Rome was placed in the midst of 
people akin to herself both in race and language ; 
Carthage was a solitary settlement in a foreign land. 
The Carthaginian language nearly resembled the 
Hebrew; it belonged to the Semitic or Aramaic 
family. Who the native Africans were, and to what 
family their language belonged, are among the most 
obscure questions of ancient history. . . But whatever 
may be discovered as to the African subjects of Car- 
thage, they were become so distinct from their mas- 
ters, even if they were originally sprung from a 
kindred race, that the two people (peoples) were 
not likely to be melted together into one state, and 
thus they remained always in the unhappy and sus- 
picious relation of masters and of slaves, rather than 
in that of fellow-citizens or even of allies.” 

b. The Lihyphoenicians. — Besides these pure 
native Libyans, another race grew up in the land 
round Carthage (in Zeugitana and perhap on the 
coast of Byzacium), from the mixture of the natives 
with the Phoenician settlers, or, as Movers supposes, 
with a Canaanitish population, akin in race to the 
Phoenicians, but of still earlier settlement in the 
country. (Diod. xx. 55 ; Movers, Gesch. d. Fhoeni- 
zier^ vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 435 — 455, ap. Grote, vol. x. 
p. 543.) Of these half-caste people, called Liby- 
phoeuicians {ALSv<polyiKes'), our information is but 
scanty. They seem to have been the chief occu- 
piers and cultivators of \lie rich land in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city, especially in the valley of 
the Bagradas ; while the Libyans in the S., towards 
the lake Triton, remained so free from Phoenician 
or Punic blood, that they did not even understand 
the Phoenician language. (Polyb. iii. 33.) Like 
all half-castes, how’ever, the Libyphoenic*ans seem 
to have been regarded with suspicion as well as fa- 
vour : and means were devised to dispose of their 
growing numbers with advantage to the state as 
well as to themselves, by sending them out as the 
settlers of distant colonies, in Spain, for instance, 
and the W. coast of Africa, beyond the Straits. 
(Seyinn. 195, 196.) The voyage of Hanno, of 
which we still possess the record, had for its object 
the establishment of 30,000 Libyphoenician colonists 
on the last-named coast. (Hanno, PeripL p. 1 ; comp. 
Libyphoenices.) 

The region occupied by the people thus described, 
and entirely subject to Carthage, never extended 
further than the lake of Triton on the S., nor tlian 
ITippo Regius (if so far) on the W. ; and this dis- 
trict may therefore be considei’ed as the territory of 
Carthage, properly so called, the urepiOLKts of the 
city, as a Groek w^ould say. It included at first the 
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district of Zeugitana, and afterwards Byzacium also, 
and corresponded very nearly to the present Regency 
of Tunis. (Respecting the precise boundaries, see 
farther under Afriga, p. 68.) Its inhabitants w^ere, 
as we have seen, the people of Caiimge hei'self and 
the other Phoenician colonies, the native Libyans 
who were not nomads, the mixed race of Libyphoe- 
nieians, and further, the people of colonial settle- 
ments which the Carthaginians established from 
time to time on the lands of the district, as a means 
of providing lor her poorer citizens, to whom the 
Libyan cnltivators were assigned with their lands. 
(Arist. PoZii. ii. 8. § 9, vi. 3. § 5.) “ This pro- 

vision for poor citizens as emigrants (mainly analo- 
gous to the Roman colonies), was a standing feature 
in the Carthaginian political system, serving the 
double purpose of obviating discontent among their 
town population at home, and of keeping watch over 
their dependencies abroad,” (Gi'ote, J/ist. of Greece, 
vol. X. p, 545.) All these, except the Phoenician 
cities, were in absolute subjection to Carthage. The 
marvellous density of the population within these 
limits is shown by the statement that, even in the 
last period of her decline, just before the third Punic 
War, when she had been stripped of all her posses- 
sions W. of the Tusea and E. of the Triton, Car- 
thage still possessed 300 tributary cities in Libya. 
(Strab. xvii. p. 833.) 

c. The Nomads . — Beyond these limits, along the 
coast to tlie E. and to the W., in the valleys of 
the Atlas, and in the oases of the half desert 
country behind the sea-board, from the Pillars of 
Hercules and the W. coast to the frontier of Cy- 
renaica, the land was possessed (except where Phoe- 
nician and Carthaginian colonies were founded, and 
even in such cases up to their very walls) by the 
Homad tribes, whom Carthage never attempted to 
subdue, but who were generally kept, by money and 
other infiuences, in a sort of rude and loose alliance. 
They w^ere of service to Carthage in three w’ays ; 
they furnished her army with mercenary soldiers, 
especially with the splendid irregular cavalry of 
whose exploits w^e read so much in the Punic Wars* 
they formed, on the E., a bulwark against Oyrene , 
and they carried on the important land traffic with 
the countries on the Niger and the Nile, wffiich Avas 
a chief source of Carthaginian wealth. The nomad 
tribes of the country between the Syrtes were those 
most intimately connected with Carthage. It may 
be added that Diodorus expressly divides the inhabit- 
ants of Libya (meaning the part about Carthage) 
into four races, namely, the Phoenicians who in- 
habited Cartilage ; the Libypboenicians, of whom his 
account is unsatisfactory ; the Libyans, or ancient 
inhabitants, who still (in the time of Agathocles) 
formed a majority of the population, and who bore 
the greatest hatred to Carthage for the severity of 
her rule ; and lastly the Nomads, who inhabited the 
great extent of Libya, as far as the deserts. (Diod. 
XX. 55.) 

5. Colonies of Carthage in Africa . — It is evident 
that the rule of Cmthage over the settled Libyans, 
and her influence over the Nomads, would have been 
confined within the limits of her immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but for the system of colonization, whicli 
gave her at least the appearance of imj)erial autho- 
rity over the whole N. coast of Africa, W. of Cyre- 
naica. The original purpose of her colonies, as of 
every other part of her proceedings, was commercial; 
and accordingly, with the exception of those already 
referred to as established in her immediate lenitor^ 
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for lier poor citizens, they were all on or near the 
coast. The most important of them wei'e tlicse on 
the E. coast of Byzacium, and along the shores from 
the Lesser to the Greater Syrtis, which were called 
pre-eminently the Emporia (ra ’E/ATrope/a or *E^ 
■rropLa.^ Polyh. i. 82, iii. 23; Appian, Pun. 72; Liv. 
xxsdv. 62), and which were so numerous as to give 
the Carthaginians complete commercial possession of 
the region of the Syrtes, the proper temtorial pos- 
session of which was comparatively worthless from 
the physical character of the region,- The colonies 
on the W. portion of the coast, known as the Urbes 
Mktagonitae (al M^rayoimTat were more 

thinly scattered: their number and positions are 
noticed under Mauretania and Numidia, Besides 
their commercial importance, these colonies formed 
so many points of command, in a greater or less de- 
gree according to their strength or skill, over the 
nomad tribes; they contributed regularly to the reve- 
nue of the mother city, and bore the chief expense of 
her wars. They contributed 4000 men to the armies 
of the republic; but, on the other hand, they often 
needed aid from the mother city in their contests 
with the neighbouring barbarians. Manv of the 
cities on this coast were colonies, not of Carthage, 
but of Phoenicia, and their submission to Carthage 
seems never to have been with much good will. 
None of them seem to have had a territory of any 
considerable extent. The colonies in the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage w'ere in sfricter subjection to her, 
as is denoted *by the application of them of the sig- 
nificant Greek terra irepioiKiSes, the colonies in gene- 
ral being called af rc6k€Ls: they were kept unforti- 
fied, and hence fell an easy prey to the invader; 
Kegnlus and Agathocles, for example, whose opera- 
tions did not extend beyond Zeugitana, are said each 
to have taken about 200 of them; and a single dis- 
trict, that on the Tusca, is mentioned as containing 
50 towns. (Diod. xx. 17 ; Appian, Pun. 3, 68.) 

6. Extent of tlie Carthaginian Empire in Africa. 
— Thus, at a period little subsequent to her first 
distinct appearance on the stage of recorded history, 
Carthage possessed an imperial authority, in a greater 
or less degree, over the N. coast of Africa, from the 
Pillars of Hercules to the bottom of the Great Syrtis, 
a space reckoned by Polybius at 16,000 stadia, or 
160 geographical miles, (Polyb. iii. 39 ; comp. 
Scylax, pp. 51, 52: oaa y^ypaTrrai irohiapLara % 
e/nrdpta iv AtgtJp, awb r^s ISupribos wap’ 
'Ecrwep/das /a6%pt ‘Hpa/cAeW arrikuy ev 
Trdma icrrl Kapx'rjdovmy.') On the W. her power 
extended over her colonies on the Atlantic coast at 
least as far as the end of the Atlas range; and on 
the E., after a long contest with Cyrene, the only 
foreign power with which she came into contact in 
Africa, the boundary was fixed at the bottom of the 
Great Syrtis, at a period so early that tiie transac- 
tion had already acquired a mythic character in 
the age of Herodotus. [Arae Phieaenoeum.] 

But of all this extensive empire, it should be care- 
fully remembered, the only part immediately and 
entirely subject to the dominion of Carthage was the 
territory which extended S. of the city to a distance 
of about 80 geographical miles, and the hoimdai'ies 
of which w'ere about the same as those of Zeugi- 
tana; and further S. the strip of coast along which . 
lay Bvzacium and the Emporia. These twm dis- 
tricts comprised nearly all the reliable resources of 
the state. Their fertile plains were cultivated to 
the highest pitch under the eyes of the nobles, who 
%ere always tarauiis for I heir devotion to agriculture; 
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and they supplied the greater part of the com re- 
quired for the consumption of the city. 

7. Earliest Foreign Conquests. — Like every 
other great commercial state, both in ancient and 
modern times, Carthage found that her maritime 
enterprise led her on, by an inevitable chain of cir- 
cumstances, to engage in foreign conquests ; for 
effecting which she possessed remarkable opportuni- 
ties. Surrounded by coasts and islands, which af- 
forded an ample scope for her ambition; supplied 
with armies from her Libyan subjects and nomad 
mercenaries, she had likewise the advantage of that 
systematic traditional policy, which is always fol- 
lowed by governments composed of a few noble fa- 
milies, and in which the very steadfastness with 
which the end is kept in view is a motive for mode- 
ration in its pursuit. The end was the dominion of 
the western seas for the purposes of her commerce; 

I and to it the means employed were admirably 
adapted. 

Next to an insular position, like that of England, 
no object is of more consequence to a great maritime 
power than the possession of islands in the great 
highways of maritime intercourse; affording, as they 
do, stations for her fleets and factories, cut off from 
those attacks of powerful neighbours, and those in- 
cursions of vast and warlike peoples, to which conti- 
nental settlements are exposed. Sensible of this, the 
Carthaginians turned their first efforts at conquest 
upon the klands of the W. Mediterranean, resisting 
the temptation presented by Spain to effect terri- 
torial aggrandisement on a much larger scale. Of 
these enterprises a very brief notice will suffice here, 
further details belonging rather to the articles on the 
respective countries. 

it should be observed that these expeditions were 
naturally attended by a development of the militaiy 
power of the Carthaginians, which manifested itself 
in successful wars with the Africans at homo; and 
also that they brought Carthage into collision with 
foreign powers, and gradually involved her in the 
wars which ended m her ruin. 

Of the earliest of these conquests we possess no 
other information than the brief notices in Justin, 
according to whom expeditions were undertaken 
both to Sicily and Sardinia, about the first half of 
the 6th century b. c., under a general whom he 
calls Malchus (which is simply the Phoenician for 
hing), who had also performed great exploits against 
the ^ricans. After considerable successes in Sicily, 
Malclius transported his forces to Sardinia, where 
he suffered a great defeat, and was in consequence 
banished. Upon this he led his army against Car- 
thage, and took the city, but made a n}oderate use 
of bis victory. It was not long, however, before he 
was accused of a design to make himself king, and 
was put to death. It is worthy of notice that tlio 
first foreign wars of Carthago are associated with 
the first attempt to overtlirow her constitution. 
(Justin, xviii. 7.) 

The enterprise of hlalchns wns resumed with more 
success, in the latter half of the same century, by 
Mago, the head of a family to whom the Cartha- 
ginians were indebted at the same time for the ear- 
liest oiganization of tlieir military resources, and the 
foundation of their foreign empire. (Justin, xviii, 7 : 

“ jETfwc [i/uMoj Mago^ imp)erator successit, cujus 
indmtria et opes Carthagmiensium, et imperii jineSf 
et heUicae gloriae laudes creverunt and directly 
after, “ Mago, . . . c?.im prmi7z$ omnium, ordinaia 
disoipliPM militari, imperium Poenorum C07idU 
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feet”) His sons, HASDRUBAii and Hamilcar, not, however, be compared to Sardinia in point of its 
carried on the wars both in Sardinia and in Africa, value to its possessors. [Corsica.] 

Tlie cause of the latter war was the refusal of Car- (3.) as we have seen, was one of the first 

thage to continue the payment of tribute or ground- Objects of the military enterprize of Carthage. Plioe- 
rent for their city; but the Africans were successful, nician colonies existed at an early period on all its 
and the Carthaginians had to purchase peace. In coasts, especially on the commanding promontories ; 
Sardinia the Punic arms vrere more fortunate; Has- but many of them succumbed to the steadily advan- 
drubal fell in battle, after holding the chief military cing power of the Greek colonies; fill the Phoenicians 
command in the (dictator) eleven times, only retained their footing on the W. portion of the 

and enjoyed four triumphs. He left the command island, their principal settlements being Motya, 
to his brother Hamilcar, who afterwards fell in Paistormus, and Soloeis. As the power of Tyre 
Sicily, B.c. 480. (Justin, xix. 1.) Each brother declined, and that of Carthage grew, these colonies, 
left three sons, who continued to lead the armies of like others in the W. Mediterranean, came under the 
tlie state, and, while striving to extend her foreign power of the latter (Tlmcyd. vi. 2 ) ; but Carthage 
possessions, protected her at home against the No- does not seem to have founded new colonies in Sicily, 
mads, and compelled the Africans at length to remit She appears to have obtained first those settlements 
the ground-rent for the city. Their names were which were nearest to her (Thucyd. I c.); and their 
Himilco, IIaxno, and Gisco, the sons of Haniil- proximity to her resources enabled her to keep them 
cjir; and Hannibae, PIasbritbal, and Sappho, from falling under the power of the Greeks. With 
the sons of Hasdrubal. The details of their actions this firm footing in the island, the Carthaginians pro- 
are not related farther; and the chronology is un- ceeded to foment the dissensions of the Greek cities 
certain, resting only on the probable identification of till they were prepared to venture on a great battle for 
Justin’s Hamilcar with the celebrated commander the supremacy. They had already been engaged in 
who fell in the battle of Himera. The following w'ar with Geloii, the tyrant of Syracuse, as we learn 
were the earliest foreign conquests of the Cartha- from Gelon’s sj^eech to the Greek envoys, w^ho sought 
ginians: — aid from him against the threatened Persian in va- 

(1.) Sardinia wus their earliest province. It be- sion (Herod, vii. 158) ; and, when they saw that 
longed to them at the time of their first commercial that invasion was about to furnish the Greeks of 
treaty with Rome, b.c. 509. Its capital, Caralis the mother- country with full occupation, tliey deter- 
(Ccifjlkiri), and Sulci were founded by them. The mined on a grand effort against the Sicilian colonies, 
island always ranked as the chief among their foreign An occasion was furnished by the expulsion of Te- 
possessions. It was the great emporium for their rillus, tyrant of Himera, a city in amity with Car- 
trade with W. Europe, and the chief source of their thage, by Theron of Agrigentum, the ally of Syra- 
supply of corn, next to their owm territory in Africa, cuse, about b.c. 481. Terillus applied for aid to 
There is reason to suppose that they worked gold and the Carthaginians, who sent over to Panonnus a fleet 
silver mines in the island, and that they obtained from of 3000 ships of war, which disembarked 300,000 
it precious stones. They guarded all access to it men under the command of Hamilcar, b.c. 480. 
wiUi the greatest strictness. The Romans, it is true, The list of the peoples w'ho contributed to this army, 
were allowed to sail to it by the first treaty, under cer- given by Herodotus, is a remarkable testimony to 
tain restrictions; but, by the second, even this limited the extent of the empire and alliances of Carthage 
permission was withdrawn, and Strabo (xvii. p. 802) at this epoch. They were l^hoenicians, Libyans, 
informs us that the Carthaginians sank every foreign Iberians, Ifigyes (Ligurians from the Gulfs oi Lyon 
ship which ventured to touch at the island. It was and Helisyci (which Niebuhr supposes to 

occupied by a garrison, chiefly of mercenaries ; and mean Volsci), Sardinians, and Corsicans. Hamilcar 
was governed, like the other foreign possessions of laid siege to Himnra : Gelon advanced to raise the 
Carthage, by an officer called Boetharch(/8o#apx<^Oj and a battle ensued, in which Hamilcar was 
that is, the commander of the auxiliaries (mercena- slain and his army was utterly defeated. (Plerod. vii. 
lies) in time of peace, and in war by a commander 165—167 ; I>iod. xi, 21—24.) This great kittle 
(crrpaTYjySs)^ specially sent out from Carthage, of Himera was fought, according to Herodotus, on 
(Polyb. i. 79.) As the Cartliagmian power declined, the veiy day of the battle of Salamis ; according to 
their possession of the island was frequently endan- DiodoraSj on that of Thermopylae. The discrepancy 
gered by revolts of the mercenaries, and at length it may be taken jis a proof that the Greeks, ignorant 
fell into the hands of the Romans a little after the of the exact day of the battle, tried to improve on a 
end of the First Punic War, b.c. 237. [SARmifiA.] coincidence which was sufficiently remarkable. For 
(2.) Corsica was early occupied, as Sardinia also Himera, no less than Salamis, was one of ‘‘the de- 
ls said to have been, by the Tyrrhenians ; hut the cisive battles of the world;” and that in a sense of 
Cartliaginiansalsoobtainedafootinginit very early; which no contemporary could foim the least anti- 
and the union of the two peoples to resist the enter- eipation. Had the event of the day been different, 
prizes of other foreign settlers led to the first recorded thei-e would seem to have been no obstacle to the 
collision of Carthage with a Greek state ; when the establishment of a Carthaginian empire in Sicily and 
combined fleets of the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians Italy, which might have advanced over all the shores 
yielded to the Phocaeans of Aleria a victory so dearly of the Mediterranean, (See a similar observation, 
bought that the conquerors soon afterwards retired with reference to a later period, in Polyb. v. 104.) 
from the island, b.c. 536. [Aleria.] The power But, as it was, the Carthaginians were driven back 
of the two occupants seems to have long been pretty upon their old limits in the W. part of the island, 
evenly balanced, but that of Carthage at length pre- ‘and they seem to have abandoned, for a time, fur- 
vailed. In B.c. 450, Corsica is spoken of as be- ther efforts there, and to have turned their atten- 
longing to the Tyrrhenians, but in the Punic Wars tion to the complete establishment of their power 
it appears as a Carthaginian province, like Sardinia, in Africa, and to the extension of their colonics 
together with which it fell into the hands of the in the West. They did not resume tlieir designs 
Ih}mans. This poor, rugged, and sterile island could on Sicily till b.c. 410, and from that time the 
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wars witli the Greek colonies, which are the chief 
events in the second period of the Carthaginian 
histoiy, fully occupied their armies until Eome had 
acquired strength to engage in that contest which 
deprived Carthage not only of Sicily, hut at last of 
her own existence. [Sicilia.] 

(4.) The Balearic and smaller islands, most of 
which had been colonized by the Phoenicians, were 
all occupied by the Carthaginians as emporia or 
factories. [Bale ares]. Among the smaller islands 
referred to, were ^lelita^Malta), Gaulos (Gozd)^ and 
Cercina {Karkenah), besides others of less import- 
ance, as, for example, Lipara. (Polyb. i. 24.) These 
islands afforded naval stations of importance, and 
some of them furnished valuable articles of produce. 
Malta was made the seat of nourishing manufactories, 
especially of fine cloth. In fine, we are distinctly 
told by Polybius that all tlie islands of the Western 
Mediterranean belonged to Carthage at the com- 
mencement of the Punic Wars. (Polyb. i, 10.) 

(o.) Spain was long an object of j;)eaceful com- 
merce, rather than of conquest, to the Carthaginians. 
Phoenician settlements had existed on its shores 
from a time earlier tlian history records; and to 
these Carthage added colonies of her own ; but her 
relations with the natives were peaceful, and she does 
not appear to have attempted the subjugation of the 
country till after the loss of Sardinia and Sicily. 
But around her colonies and marts she doubtless 
obtained possession of considerable tracts of land ; 
and hence Polybius (Z.c.) tells us that “many parts 
of Spain” belonged to her when she entered on her 
contest with Pome. The Spanish mines were a most 
important source of wealth to the republic. 

Of the general character of the rule of Car- : 
thage over her foreign possessions, we have very i 
little information, beyond the fact that the oppres- 
sions of their governors disposed them continually to 
revolt. In this respect their sufferings seem to have 
been far less than those of the Eoman provinces ; ; 
but they w’ere likewise borne with far less patience 
at the liands of a state whose authority w^as sustained 
only by a mercenary soldiery, who were themselves 
in a condition of chronic discontent. 

8. Foreign Colonies. — Beyond the limits of the 
countries or districts of which Carthage took pos- 
session, she established, many colonies on distant 
shores, to serve as harbours for her ships, marts for 
her commerce, and outlets for her surplus population. 
These settlements occupied many points on the coasts 
of the W. Mediterranean, not only in Africa, the 
islands, and Spain, but also in Gaul and Liguria 
(see above) ; and beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
they extended far both N. and S. along the shores 
of Europe and Africa, and into some of the islands 
of the Atlantic. Of the colonies in Africa we have 
had occasion to speak in describing the Carthaginian 
empire in that continent. Especial interest attaches 
to those founded on the W. coast of Africa by Hanno, 
on account of the Greek translation which we still, 
possess of the narrative of his voyage, which he sus- 
pended, on his return, in the temple of Cronos at 
Carthage (Hudson, Geographi Graeci Minores, 
vol. i. Oxon, 1798). Simultaneously with this 
expedition, another was sent out under Himilco to 
explore the western sliores of Europe. The narrative 
of this voyage, which the ancient geographers pos- 
sessed, has been lost to ns ; - but several particulars 
of it are preserved in the Ora Maritima of Pestus 
Avieiius, and some of the chief points have" been 
noticed under Atlantic llm hlARE. Of the colonies 
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which Himilco, like Hanno, doubtless planted, no 
traces have come down to us; the supposition that 
they reached as far as the British islands can neither 
be positively accepted nor rejected without more 
evidence than we possess. As to the time of these 
two great expeditions, there seems good reason to 
believe that their leaders were the Hanno and Hi- 
milco who are mentioned by Justin (vid. sup'o) as 
sons of Hamilcar, and that the date is therefore 
about the end of the 6th century b. c. 

9. Relations to Foreign States. — The points of 
connection or collision between Carthage and other 
states during this first period, though few, are very 
interesting. 

(1.) Greeks. — The sea-fight with the Phocaeans 
off the coasts of Corsica, and her w^ars with the 
Greeks of Sicily, have already been noticed. 

(2.) Persians. — The time of her great enterprise 
in Sicily coincided so remarkably with the attacks 
of Persia upon Greece, as to cause some of the 
ancient writers to ascribe it to an understanding 
with the Persian kings. Justin (xix. 1) tells of an 
embassy, which Darius I. sent to the Carthaginians, 
in the assumption of that supreme authority which 
he was at the same time claiming over Greece, 
requiring them to discontinue the ofiering of human 
sacrifices and the practice of burying their dead 
instead of burning them, and also demanding aid in 
his war against the Greeks. The w^ars of Carthage 
with the neighbouring tribes furnished her with a 
reason, or pretext, for refusing the desired military 
aid ; but, not to offend the king, she readily com- 
plied with his other requests. (The well-ascertained 
inaccuracy of this last statement is an example of 
the care required in following the authority of 
Justin.) The Persian claim of supremacy over 
Carthage, as a colony of Tyre, is one very likely to 
have been made ; and Ephorus represents the Phoe- 
nicians as united with the Persians in another em- 
bassy which Xerxes sent to tlie Carthaginians, to 
induce them to fit out a gre<at fleet against the 
Greeks of Sicily and Italy, and so to disable those 
colonies from affording to the mother- country that 
aid which she was at the same time seeking at 
the hands of Gelon. (Ephor. ap. Schol Find. Pyth. 
i 146, Fr. Ill, ed. Didot; Diod. xi. 1, 2, 20.) 
Doubts are raised respecting the whole transaction 
by the silence of Herodotus ; but, at all events, it 
would seem tliat a direct request from Persia was 
not needed to induce the Carthaginians to seize the 
opportunity of pushing her schemes in Sicily when 
the Greek colonies could receive no aid from the 
mother-country. That thejir.yi{ w'ars did not originate 
in the agreement w’ith Xerxes is clear from the nar- 
rative of Justin, and from the allusion made by 
Gelon, in his reply to the Greek ambassadors, to a 
war in which he had already been engaged with 
Carthage (Herod, vii. 1.58). The war thus alluded 
to would seem to be the grave helium^' (Justin, 
xix. 1), in •wiiich the Greek cities made a united 
application for assistance to the Spartans ; but we 
have no information of any collision from this cause 
between Carthage and Sparta. 

Cyrene, — Another Grecian state, Gyrene, 
was the only civilized neighbour of Carthage in 
Africa; but they were almost separated naturally 
by the deserts which come down to the sea-coast 
between the Syrtes; and the only collision between 
them was the obscure and petty war tvhich led to 
the settlement of their frontier at the bottom of the 
Great Syrtis. [Akae Philaenorum.] 
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(4.) Egypt and Ethiopia. — The relations of 
Carthage with Egypt and Etliiopia were entirely 
commercial, and chiefly indirect, as will be seen 
presently. But that much was known of Carthage 
in Egypt may be inferred from the incidental notices 
of Herodotus, who no doubt obtained his information 
from Carthaginians in Egypt. 

(5.) Tyrrhenians. — On the side of Europe, 
Carthage had relations with other peoples besides 
the Greeks. The Tyrrhenians appear as her allies 
in Corsica; and Aristotle alludes incidentally to 
well-known treaties between the two peoples. These 
treaties evidently arose out of the common interests 
of the two great maritime powers of the W. Medi- 
terranean, and also from the desire of Carthage to 
protect herself by treaties against the piratical 
habits of the Tyrrhenians. (Aristot. JPoiiL iii. 5. §§ 

1 0, 1 1 , where the threefold description deserves atten- 
tion : crvudgmi irepl r<ov elaaycoyiixoov Kal 
wepl rod g}} aBiKeiv ical ypa^al irepl (TvggaxioLs). 

(6.) Rome. — First Treaty. — Somewhat similar 
to these conventions was the treaty which furnishes 
the first instance of any relations between Borne 
and Carthage. This celebrated document is pre- 
served by Polybius (iii. 22), who tells us that it 
was made in the consulship of L. Junins Brutus 
and jM. Horatius, the first consuls after the expul- 
sion of the kings, and 28 years before the invasion 
of Greece by Xerxes, that is, in b. c. 509. It was 
still preserved, inscribed on tablets of bronze, among 
the archives of the aediles in tlie temple of Jove 
in the Capitol (c. 26), but its old Latin idiom was, 
in some passages, hardly mtelligible to the most 
learned antiquarians. Its substance is as follows: — 
That there shall be friendship between the Romans 
and their allies, and the Carthaginians and their al- 
lies, on these conditions : the Romans and their allies 
are restricted from sailing beyond («. e. to the W. or 
S. of) the Fair Pi*omontory (rh KoXbv hKDo>ri\piov)^ 
which seems here to indicate the Mercurii Pr,, 
C. Bon, the E. headland of the Gulf of Carthage, 
rather tlian, as elsewhere in Polybius, Apollinis Pr., 
C. Farina, its W. headland, the object of this 
restriction being, in the opinion of Polybius, to keep 
foreigners from a share in the trade of the colonies 
on the coast of Byzacium and the Emporia on the 
Lesser Syrtis : if forced into the forbidden seas 
by weather or war, they are neither to buy nor take 
anything except riecessarie.s for refitting the ship, 
and ottering sacrifice, and they must depart within 
five days : but they are allowed to trade with Car- 
thage herself, and the part of Africa immediately 
adjacent (at least this seems to be the meaning), 
with Sardinia, and with the part of Sicily pos- 
sessed by Carthage, under certain conditions, 
the object of which was as much to give addi- 
tional security to such commerce, as to impose re- 
strictions on it, namely, the goods must be sold 
by public auction, and then the public faith was 
pledged to the foreigner for his payment: on the 
otlier hand, the Carthaginians are bound to refrain 
from injuring the cities of Ardea, Antium, Lam*en- 
tum (or more probably Aricia), Circeii, and Ter- 
ra.cina, or any other Latin cities which were subject 
to the Romans, and not to meddle with (i. e. not to 
make their own) the cities which were not under 
the Roman dominion, hut if they shall Lave taken 
any of the latter, they are to restore such uninjured 
to the Romans: they are to build no fort on the 
Latin territory, nor, if they should land there in 
arms, to remain a single night. This treaty clearly 
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indicates the respective dominions, and the relative 
positions of the two states at the end of the sixth 
century b. 0 .; for it is ridiculous to suppose that it 
was designed to anticipate relations which might 
occur at some future time, and not to settle ques- 
tions which had actually arisen. Rome, at the 
height of the prosperity which she attained in tlie 
regal period, and in possession of the chief cities 
on. the Latin coast, even beyond the later limits of 
Latium, is beginning to extend her commerce over 
the)V. parts of the Mediterranean; while Carthage 
is pushing hers to the very coasts of Latium, and 
is also carrying on military operations there for its 
defence. It is an interesting fact, as Polybius 
observes (c. 23), that the treaty is wholly silent 
respecting the parts of Italy beyond the Roman 
territory: the TyiThenians and the Greeks are not 
referred to, unless tacitly as among the enemies 
against whose interference with their commerce the 
Carthaginians may have to conduct military opera- 
tions. With the Tyrrhenians we have 'seen that 
the Carthaginians dealt, as with Rome, by separate 
treaties, as the occasion arose: of their relations 
with Magna Graecia it is much to be regretted that 
history is almost silent; but w^e may fairly con- 
jecture that any serious efforts of commerce or con- 
quest in that quarter were postponed until Sicily 
should be made their own. 

The genuineness of the first treaty with Rome 
has been disputed on the very ground which affords 
its strongest confirmation; the position,* namely, to 
which it represents Borne as having already attained 
at this early period of her history. The only dif- 
ficulty arises from the mis-statements of the Roman 
annalists, who refused to acknowledge the depr^sion 
which Rome suffered as the first consequence of the 
revolution which made her a republic; and from 
which she was so long in recovering. (Niebuhr, 
JSistory of Rome, vol. i. pp. 533, foil.) Accord- 
ingly, when, a century and a half later, b. c. 348, 
the Roman republic was sufficiently recovered from 
its long struggle for existence, to have a foreign com- 
merce worth the ‘protection of a second treaty with 
Carthage, we find, amidst a general similarity to the 
provisions of the first treaty, this important difference, 
that the Romans are excluded from Sardinia and 
Libya as rigidly as from the seas beyond the Fair Pro- 
montory, with the exception that their traders may 
expo.se their goods for sale at Carthage; and the same 
privilege is granted to the Carthaginians at Rome. 

The date assigned to this treaty is on the autho- 
rity of Livy (viL 27), who only just refers to it. 
Polybius, who recites it in full (iii, 24), does not 
mention its date. Several of the best critics hesi- 
tate to assume the identity of the treaty in Pol}' hi us 
with that referred to by Livy. Grote (vol. x. p. 
541) supposes that the former was made somewhere 
between 480 — 410 b. c., chiefly on the ground that 
it “argues a comparative supex'iority of Carthage 
to Rome, which would rather seem to belong to the 
latter half of the fifth century b. c., than to the 
latter half of the fourth.” Niebuhr (vol. iii. p. 87), 
on the other hand, thinks that Polybius w^as not 
acquainted with the transaction mentioned by Livy, 
and tliafc tlie treaty which he speaks of as tl]e 
second, was the one of the year 447, n. c. .306. 

It is seldom fair to play off great authorities against 
each other; but it may be done in this case, for 
there is really no good ground for doubting that 
Livy and Polybius each meant by the second treaty 
that which really was the second and the- same. 
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Tliis Second Treaty between Rome and Carthage \ 
belongs chronologically to the second period of Car- : 
thaginian history; but the natural connection of 
the events demands the notice at one view of the 
relations between the states, from the beginning, to 
their quarrel about Sicilian affairs. Livy, with his 
usual partiality, represents the Carthaginians as 
sending ambassadors to Borne, to sue for this 
alliance. But we know that Carthage was mistress 
of the Tyrrhenian seas, along the coasts of Italy 
(Liod, xvi. 66) ; and that the coasts of Latium 
were insulted and plundered by a Greek fleet. 
Against such invaders, Niebulir supposes, the Ro- 
mans sought protection from the great maritime 
power of Carthage (Niebuhr, vol. iii. pp. 85 — 87); 
and thej^ w'ould readily consent to renounce a com- 
merce, which they had already lost, with Sardinia 
and Africa, for the sake of safety on their own | 
coasts. 

The amicable relations between the two republics, 
and the concord of their views resj)ecting Italy, are 
further attested by the congratulations which the 
Carthaginians sent to Borne, on tlie conclusion of the 
first Samiiite War (b.c. 342), with the present of a 
gold crown of 25 pounds’ w'eight for the shrine of 
Jupiter in the Capitol. (Liv. vii. 38.) And again, 
in B.c. 306, the ancient treaty between Borne and 
Carthage was renewed for the third time, with a 
fresh offering of rich presents. (Liv. ix. 43.) 

But such friendships between ambitious republics 
necessarily 'involve jealousies, the sure presage of 
alienation, quarrel, and internecine war; and both 
the friendship and the jealousy are further shown in 
the history of the more intimate alliance which was 
fonnqd by Rome and Cartilage in view of a common 
danger. Each state had evidently come to regard 
Grecian Italy as its future prize, when the aid 
brought by Pyrrhus to the Tarentines raised an ob- 
stacle to their designs, which they at once united to 
remove, with a cordiality precisely measured and 
limited by the interests of each. Carthage had 
doubtless viewed the progress of the Roman arms in 
S. Italy with feelings which her ‘Own position in 
Sicily compelled her to dissemble ; and Rome, on her 
part, showed no dispasition to seek aid from Car- 
thage, till the war with Pyrrhus became very critical. 
In the third year of the war, b.c. 279, Borne and 
Carthage concluded a close defensive alliance, which 
Livy xiii.) expressly calls the fourth^ and 

Polybius (iii. 25) the last^ treaty between the two 
republics. The provisions of the former treaties 
were renewed, with additional articles, which, with 
the events that ensued, w’e give in Niebuhr’s words 
(vol. iii, p. 506); — It was provided, that neither 
should make a treaty of friendship witli Pyrrhus 
without the accessi(jn of the other, in order that if 
he attacked the latter, the former miglit still have 
the right of sending succours. The auxiliaries were 
to be paid by the state, which should send them; 
tJie ships to convey them to and fro were to be given 
])y Carthage. The latter was also to afford assist- 
ance witii ships of war, in case of need; but the ma- 
rines were not to be compelled to land against their 
will. This clause in ‘ case of need ’ Carthage, 
xvitli the wish of compelling Pyrrhus to return to 
Epirus, may pr<;bably have interpreted in such a ' 
way that, without waiting for a summons from Borne, i 
a fleet of one hundred and thirty galleys under Mago j 
cast anchor near Ostia, at the disposal of the senate. | 
It was dismissed with thanks without being used, i 
probably because Koine did not wish the Poeniuns to | 
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cany off the population and wealth of Italian towns, 
or because it feared lest they should establish them- 
selves in Italy. There w-as no need of their assist- 
ance. The Punic admiral now went to Pyrrhus as 
a neutral and unsuccessful mediator of peace, as 
the latter was already known to have directed his 
thoughts to Sicily. (Justin, xviii. 2.)” The events 
which followed the transference of the war to that 
country belong to the history of the Carthaginian 
affairs in Sicily; hut they may he dismissed here, 
partly because they led to no permanent result, and 
partly because their progress fiu-nishes another proof 
of the deeply rooted jealousy wiiicli now existed be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, Pyrrhus spent three 
years in Sicily, b.c. 278 — 276, attempting to do 
Ms part to fulfil the bright prospects held out by' 
the Greeks who had called him thither, of a Greek 
kingdom over which he was to rule after the ex- 
pulsion of the Carthaginians. The faithlessness of 
the Greeks to their promises and their interests 
alone spoiled the scheme; and, after wasting his 
efforts on the impregnable fortress of Lilybaeum, he 
abandoned the enterprize in disgust. During these 
three years Rome was steadily pursuing her own in- 
terests in Italy, by subduing the states which had 
aided Pyrrhus, and Carthage was left to fight her 
own battle in Sicily, “ That there prevailed a deeply 
founded mistrust between the two republics,” says 
Niebuhr (vol. iii. p. 511), “is clear even from the 
fact, that Roman auxiliaries were either not de- 
manded, or else were not given for the defence of the 
Punic province: though Carthage, it is true, raised 
soldiem in Italy.” (Zonaras, viii. 5.) 

From this view of the relations of the two repub- 
lics, during their state of amity, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the fact, remarked by Niebuhr 
elsewhere, how the order in which Borne was called 
to deal with her successive enemies contributed to 
fulfil the designs of providence for her advancement 
to universal empire, and how different would have 
been her fate, and that of Carthage, and of the world, 

; had Carthage deserted her during her struggles with 
the Etruscans and other peoples of Italy, with the 
Gauls, and with Pyrrhns. 

(7.) Athens . — There was another foreign power, 
with whom Carthage never came actually in con- 
tact, but -whom nevertheless she watched with deep 
interest and anxiety (Thucyd. vi. 34), and whose 
fortunes had no small influence on her own. Had 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily been successful, a 
conflict must have ensued with Carthage; but she 
was relieved from this danger, and left the more free 
to pursue her own designs in Sicily by the destruc- 
tion of that ill-fated annament, b.c. 411. 

10. Summary. — Such was the growth of the 
Carthaginian empire, and such lier relations to foreign 
states, during a time partly extending into the second 
period of her liistory, though belonging chiefly to the 
first. To sum up, in a few w'ords, her position at the 
great historical epoch marked by the renewal of her 
wars with the Greeks of Sicily : — Ixi Africa she hud 
subdued the Libyans immediately round the city; 
formed relations with the Nomads, which enabled 
her to purchase their services as mercenaries in her 
wars, and canders for her inland commerce; planted 
agricultural colonies in the fertile districts about the 
city, and others, both commercial and agricultural, 
along the coasts of Byzaciuin and tlie Lesser Syrtis, 
and even to the Great Syrtis, so fiir as the physical, 
character of the district permitted ; as well as on the 
W, portion of the N. coast, to the Pillars of Her- 
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Allies. Beyond these limits she held possession of 
Sardinia, Corsica (at least in part), tlie W. part of 
Sicily, and all the islands of the W. Mediterranean; 
and her colonies extended along the Mediterranean 
coasts of Iberia and Liguria, and beyond the Pillars 
Tar towards the Equator on the one side, and the 
Arctic regions on the other. Towards her mother 
city she continued to acknowledge the filial duties 
of a colony; with her nearest neighbour, Cyrene, she 
had settled a disputed boundary line: she had met 
the Greeks in a sea-fight off Corcyra; and had re- 
tired from a brief struggle with them in Sicily, which 
she was about to renew, after an interval of 70 years 
spent in improving her resources ; she had avoided 
the double dangers of Persian alliance and resent- 
ment, and had seen the naval force of her most for- 
midable rival for the empire of the seas destroyed in 
the Syracusan expedition; in the Tyrrhenian seas 
she had protected her own cominerce by treaties with 
the Italian states, one of which laid the foundation of 
an intercourse destined to end in her destruction. 

To complete the review of this first period of her 
history, it is necessary to turn to her internal con- 
dition and resources. On this subject, as well as in 
the preceding account of her empire, it is well to 
bear in mind the remark of Grote, that all “ our 
positive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage 
and her institutions, relates to the fourth, third, and 
second centuries b. c. ; yet it may be held to justify 
presumptive conclusions as to the fifth century B.c., 
especially in reference to the general system pur- 
sued.” Qlist of Greece^ vol. x. p. 542.) 

11. Political Constitution. — Our information on 
this subject is of the most tantalizing kind; just 
enough to sliow us how interesting is the problem, 
which we have no sufiScIeiit materials to solve. The 
brief accomit of Aristotle, and the incidental notices of 
i^olybius (especially vi. 5 1, et seq.), and other writers, 
are very elaborately discussed by Heeren (African 
vol. i. chap. 3), and Kluge (Aristoteles dePo- 
Utia (7ari^a^'<twfmsmm,Wratisl. 1824); whose disser- 
tations the inquirer should study, with Crete’s cau- 
tion that “ their materials do not enable them to reach 
any certainty.” As a summary of the subject, it 
would be fruitless to attempt to improve on the con- 
densed account of Grote (vol. x. pp. 548, foil.);' — 
‘Mxespecting the political constitution of Carthage, the 
facts known are too few, and too indistinct, to enable 
us to comprehend Its real working. The magistrates 
most conspicuous in ran^ and precedence were, the 
two Kings or Suffetes, who presided over the Senate. 
There were in like manner two Suffetes in Cades, 
and each of the other Phoenician colonies (Liv. 
xxviii. 37).” The name of these Suffete.s is pro- 
bably identical with the Hebrew Shofetim, i. e. 
Judges. “ They seem to have been renewed an- 
nually, though how far the same persons were re- 
eligible or actually re-chosen, we do not know; but 
they were always selected out of some few principal 
families or Gentes. There is reason for believing 
that the genuine Carthaginian citizens were dis- 
tributed into three tribes, thirty curiae, and three 
hundred gentes, — something in the manner of the 
Eornan patricians. From these gentes emanated a 
Senate of three hundred, out of which again was 
formed a smaller council or committee of thirty 
principes representing the curiae (Movers, diePM- 
nizier^ vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 483 — 499) ; sometimes a 
still smaller of only ten principes. These little 
councils are both frequently mentioned in the poli- 
tical proceedings of Carthage; and perhaps the 
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Thirty may coincide ivith wdiat Polybius calls the 
Gemsia or Council of Ancients, — tlie Tliree Hun- 
dred, with that wdiich he calls the Senate. (Polyb. 
X. 18; Liv. XXX. 16.) Aristotle assimilates the 
two Kings (Suffetes). of Carthage to the two 
Kings of Sparta, and the Gemsia of Carthage also 
to that of Sparta (Pol. ii. 8. § 2) ; which latter 
consisted of thirty members, including the Kings, 
who sat in it. But Aristotle does not allude to any 
assembly at Carthage analogous to what Polybius 
calls the Senate. He mentions two councils, one 
of one hundred members, the other of one hun- 
dred and four (comp. Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 85) ; 
and certain Boards of Five — the Pentarchies. He 
compares the Council of one hmidred and four to 
the Spartan I-Sphors; yet again, he talks of the 
Pentarchies as invested with extensive functions, 
and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest 
authority in the state. Perhaps this last Council 
was identical with the assembly of one hundred 
Judges (said to have been chosen from the Senate 
as a check upon the generals employed), or Ordo 
Judicum; of which Livy speaks after the second 
Punic war, as existing with its members perpetual, 
and so powerful that it ovenruled all the other as- 
semblies and magistracies of the state. Through 
the influence of Hannibal, a law was passed to le.ssen 
the overw'eening power of this Order of Judges; 
causing them to be elected only for one year, instead 
of being perpetual. (Liv. xxxiii. 46 ; Justin, xix. 
2, mentions the 100 select Senators set apart as 
judges.) 

“ These statements, though coming from valuable 
authors, convey so little information, and are withal 
so difficult to reconcile, that both the structure and 
working of the political machine at Carthage may 
be said to be unknown. But it seems clear that the 
general spirit of the government was highly oli- 
garchical; that a few rich, old, and powerful families 
divided among themselves the great offices and 
influence of the state; that they maintained them- 
selves in pointed and even insolent distinction from 
the multitude (Val. Max. ix. 5. § 4) ; that they 
stood opposed to each other in bitter feuds, often 
stained by gross perfidy and bloodshed; and that 
the treatment with which, through these violent 
party antiimthies, unsuccessful generals were visited, 
was cruel in the extreme. (Diod. xx. 10, xxiii. 9; 
Val. Max. ii. 7. § 1.) It appears that wealth was 
one indispensable qualification, and that magistrates 
and generals procured their appointments in a great 
measure by corrupt means. Of such corruption, 
one variety w'as, the habit of constantly regaling the 
citizens in collective banquets of the curiae, or the 
political associations; a habit so continual, and em- 
bracing so wide a circle of citizens, that Aristotle 
compares these banquets to the Phiditia, or public 
mess of Sparta. (Pol iii. 5. § 6.) There was 
a Demos or people at Carthage, who were consulted 
on particular occasions, and before whom proposi- 
tions were publicly debated, in cases where the 
Suffetes and the small Council w’ere not all of one 
mind. (Aristot. Pol. ii. 8. § 3.) How numerous 
this Demos was, or what proportion of the wdiole 
population it comprised, we have no means of 
knowing. But it is iilain that, whether more or 
less considerable, its multitude was kept under de- 
pendence to tlie rich families by stratagems such 
as the banquets, the lucrative appointments, with 
lots of land in foreign dependencies, Sec. The pur- 
poses of government were determined, its powers 
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wielded, and the great ofSces held, — Suffetes, Sena- 
tors, Generals, or Judges, — by the merabers of a 
small number of wealthy families; and the chief 
opposition they encountered w’as from their feuds 
against each other. In the main, the government 
was conducted with skill and steadiness, as well for 
internal tranquillity, , as for systematic foreign and 
commercial aggrandisement. Within the knowledge 
of Aristotle, Carthage had never suffered either the 
successful usurpation of a despot, or any violent 
intestine commotion. (Aristot. Pol. ii. 8. § 1.) He 
briefly alludes to the abortive conspiracy of Hanno 
(v, 6. § 2), which is also mentioned in Justin (xxi. 
4). Hanno is said to have foitned the plan of 
putting to death the Senate, and making himself 
despot. But he was detected, and executed under 
the severest tortures; all his family being put to 
death along with him, b. c. 340.” His attempt is 
compared by Aristotle to that of Pausanias at 
Sparta. The other attempt was that of Bomilcar, 
B, c. 308. {Diet, of Greeh and Roman Biog.^ 
arts. Bomilcar and Manm.) The resemblance of 
the Carthaginian constitution to that of Venice is 
by no means so close as some writers fan<^. 

In the later ages of the republic, when hitter fac- 
tions divided the state, we read of popular tumults 
which are compared to those of Alexandria for their 
violence, as well as for the strange spectacle of boys 
joining in them as eagerly as the men. (Polyb. 
XV. 30.) 

12. Military Resources and Organization. — In 
order to understand both the progress and the decline 
of Carthage, no part of her polity requires more 
attentive consideration than her military systein. 
Founded as the state was without difficulty, at a 
distance from any formidable enemies, and soon 
raised by commerce to the highest prosperity, it 
would have been strange if her citizens had displayed 
any great measure of military spirit, such as that 
wliich is inseparably identified with the Roman cha- 
racter. There are not wanting examples of the 
greatest devotion in times of extreme danger; but 
liow little occasion there was for their display, in the 
age duiung which the military system W’as formed, is 
clear from the consideration that the first invasion of 
the Carthaginian territory was made by Agathocles in 
B.c. 316, more than five centures from the founda- 
tion of the city. As to the Libyan tribes, their pre- 
datory incursions on the cultivators of the soil were 
curbed by the simple defence of a line of ditch. (Ap- 
pian. Pm. 32, 54, 59 ; Phlegon, Mirah. 18 : this 
trench must not be confounded with that dug by the 
younger Scipio Africanus for a boundary between 
tbe Carthaginian and Humidian territory : Africa.) 
The military system of Carthage therefore grew en- 
tirely out of that necessity for foreign conquest which 
was entailed upon the state, as we have seen, by the 
extension of her commerce. Men do not risk their 
lives in war merely for the acquisition of wealth, 
least of all when a force of dependents and mercena- 
ries can easily be found to flght their battles for 
them. Hay, it would at first sight seem good policy 
thus to throw the burthen upon others, while the 
state reaped the profit ; and it required the bitter 
lessons of experience to prove that such a force was 
a broken reed, in the doable sense of the Hebrew 
prophet, piercing the hand which it failed to support. 
Such a resource was at hand for the Carthaginians 
in a threefold form; the enforced service of her 
Libyan subjects; the mercenary aid of the Nomad 
tribes; and the labour of her slaves. 


(L) iVhmrFbrces. --- From th^ nature of the 
case, the earliest warlike entei'prizes of Carthage were 
upon the sea. She not only required a powerful 
navy to transport her forces to Sardinia and Sicilv; 
but she must be prepared to encounter the fleets of 
the Tyrrhenians and those of the Greeks of Sicily 
and Massiiia; and, as we have seen, her first actual 
encounter was with tlie Phocaeans of Sardinia. 
Fortunately, our information on her naval resources 
and arrangements is tolerably complete: we derive 
most of it from Polybius and Appian. (On the gene- 
ral subject, see especially Polyb. i. 20, 39, vi. 52.) 

One of the earliest works of the first settlers was 
the excavation of a spacious harbour (Cothon), within 
the city; with an outer harbour for transports and 
merchant vessels ; an^^ vdth docks and magazines 
containing everything required for the outfit of the 
ships, (i^e below under Topography.") The num- 
ber of vessels of war (besides transports) thus pro- 
vided for is stated at 220 (Appian. Pun. 96); but 
it is natural to suppose that extra arrangements 
conld be made for a much larger number. Accord- 
ingly, we find the Carthaginians, in their Sicilian 
wars, with from 150 to 200 ships of war; but, in 
the first Punic War, they had 350 ships of war, 
carrying 1.50,000 men, at the great sea-fight with 
Begulus, B.c. 254. This was at the climax of their 
naval power ; which not only suffered greatly from 
its repeated defeats by the Romans, but must also 
have lost very much of its importance when the state 
was deprived of its possessions in Sicily (b.c. 241), 
Sardinia, and Corsica (b.c. 238); besides which it 
was always the policy of the Barcine family (whose 
ascendancy dates from b. c. 247) to fight the battles 
of Carthage by land rather than by sea. 

Triremes seem to have constituted the Cartha- 
ginian fleet during their Sicilian wars ; and it seems 
probable that they followed the Syracusan models. 
(Heeren, p. 246.) A tradition preserved by Pliny 
from Aristotle makes them the inventors of quadri- 
remes. (Plin. vii. 57.) The war with Pyrrhus in 
Sicily naturally led them to adopt the larger vessels 
which had been introduced by the Greeks (especially 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes) ; tind in the wars with 
Rome they generally used quinqueremes (Polyb. i 
20, 27, 59, 63, et alib.’^ Liv. xxi. 22); and the same 
form was adopted by the Romans from a Punic 
model. (Polyb. i. 20.) The admiral’s ship in the 
battle with Duilius, which had seven banks of oars, 
had been taken from PyiThus. (Polyb. i. 23.) 
Polybius computes the ships lost in the First Punic 
War at 500 quinqueremes on the side of the Cartha- 
ginians, and 700 on that of the Romans (i. 63). 
Fire ships were used in the defence of the city in 
the Third Punic War. (Appian. Pun. 99.) The 
complement of men to aquinqnereme was 420, namely 
120 fighting men, and 300 rowers. (Polyb. i. 26."'**) 
The rowers were public slaves, who were procured 
chiefly from the interior of Africa, in such numbers 


^ Polybius makes this statement of the numbers 
of the Roman crews; but it agrees with the totals 
of ships and men given for the Carthaginian fleet. 
Heeren ascribes to a larger number of rowers in tbe 
Punic ships, that superiority over tlie Syracusans 
and Romans in manoeuvre, which his authorities 
refer expressly to greater sldll (Polyb. i. 22, 51 ; 
Diod. XX, 5.) The models being alike, the niimbef 
of rowers could not well be different; but those of 
the Carthaginians were thoroughly trained galley 
slaves. 
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that Hasdrubal, in the Second Punic War, bought 
5000 at one time (Appian. Pun, 9): and they were 
doubtless kept in constant exercise; hence tide ra- 
pidity with which Carthage prepared her fleets. 
The accounts in Polybius of the sea-fights in the 
First Punic War sliould be carefully studied, espe- 
cially that with Begulus, in which the Bomans 
adopted the manoeuvre now so well known under 
the name of “breaking the line,” In combined 
operations, the admiral acted under the eominander of 
the land forces, as in the case of Hamilcar and 
Hasdrubal (Polyb. ii. 1); but sometimes he took 
out sealed orders from the seriate or the commander- 
in-chief. (Diod. xiv. 55 ; Polyaen. v. 10. §2.) 
The ships of Carthage were placed under the pro- 
tection of her sea-deities, whose images seem to liave 
been carved upon the sterns. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 572 ; 
Munter, pp. 97, foil.) 

(2.) hand Forces. — The bulk of the Cartha- 
ginian array was composed of their Libyan subjects 
and of mercenaries, not only from Africa, but from 
nearly all the shores of Western Europe. Small, 
however, as was the purely Punic portion,; it de- 
ser^'es particular attention. The chief commands 
were assigned, of course, to Carthaginian cicizens; 
but, besides this, motives of honour were held out to 
lead them into the service, each citizen wearing as 
many rings as he had served campaigns. (Aristot. 
Pol. vii. 2. § 6 : as Heeren observes, this custom 
gives significance to Hannibars message sent to Car- 
thage with the rings of the Eoman knights wdio 
were slain at Cannae.) It would even seem, if w'e 
are to trust Diodorus, that the honour to be reaped 
from the Sicilian wars moved the citizens of Car- 
thage so strongly, as to lead considerable bodies of 
them into destruction, and to induce the state to be 
more sparing of their lives. (Diod. xvi. 70, 71, xix. 
106.) The expensive service of the cavaiiy seems 
to have had a strong attraction for the higher classes. 
But, above all, we generally find in a Punic army a 
small body of 2500 citizens, called the Sacred Band, 
chosen for their station, wealth, and courage, and 
distinguished by the splendour of their arms and by 
their vessels of gold and silver plate. They appear to 
have fought on foot, and to have formed the general’s 
body-guard. (Diod. xvi. 80, xx. 10, et seq.; Plut. 
Tmol. 27, 28 ; Polyb. xv. 13.) In the extreme danger 
of the state, all the citizens formed a Sacred Band, 
and could furnish an army as formidable for its 
numbers as for its desperate bravery. The city 
poured out 40,000 heavy-armed infantry, with 1000 , 
cavalry and 2000 war-chariots, to meet Agathocles 
(Appian. Pun. 80); and the desperate defence of the 
city, at the close of the Third Punic War, showed that 
the Carthaginians would have made no mean soldiers. 

Of their other forces, for the full detail of which 
our space is inadequate, Heeren has given an ad- 
mirable account. Ho remarks the resemblance be- 
tween the Persian and Carthaginian armies, the 
former uniting nearly all the nations of the East, and 
the latter of the West; had their league with Xerxes 
against Greece succeeded, and had the two armies 
joined on the soil of Sicily, “ they would have pre - 
sented the remarkable exhibition of a muster of 
nearly all the varieties of the human species at that 
time known.” (^African Nations, vol. i. p. 252.) 
Polybius ascribes this mixture of peoples to design, 
that the difference in their languages might be an 
obstacle to conspiracies and revolt, which, however, 
when they did occur, were for the same reason the 
more dijflcult to allay. (Polyb. i. 67.) The main 
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dependence was placed on the subject Libyans, wlio, 
aimed with long lances, formed the bulk of the in- 
fantry and heavy cavalry. Next came the Iberians, 
equipped with white linen vests, and swords fit both 
to cut or thrust ; of whose conspicuous valour many 
examples occur; and then their rude and savage 
neighboiu'S, the Gauls, from the Gulf of Lyon, who 
fought naked, with a sword only iTi<ade for striking, 
and were renowned for their perfidy: both peoples 
served as infantry and cavalry. (Polyb. Ii. 7, iii. 
114; Liv. xxii. 46 ; Diod. v. 33 ) Besides these, 
there were Campanian mercenfiries, who had de- 
serted the Greeks in the Sicilian wars; Ligurians, 
who are first mentioned in the Punic Wars; and 
Greeks, who appear about the same time, and who 
may have been introduced into the service through the 
campaigns of Pyrrhus in Sicily. To these must he 
added two descriptions of force peculiar to the Car- 
thaginian armies; the Balearic slingers, w’ho skir- 
mished, in front [Baleares], and the light ca^ulry 
of the Nomads, who were levied by deputations sent 
out by the senate, from the Maurusii near the Pillars 
of Hercules, to the frontiers of Cyrenaica, Mounted 
without a saddle on small active horses, so well 
trained as not to need even the rush halter, which 
formed their only bridle ; equipped with a lion-skin 
for dress and bed, and a piece of elephant-hide for a 
shield; rapid alike in the charge, the flight, the 
rally; they were to the Carthaginians far more than 
the Cossacks are to the Eussians. (Diod. xiii. 
80; Strab. xvii. p. 828; Polyb., Liv., passim.') 
Chariots, derived doubtless from their Phoenician 
ancestors, were used by the Carthaginians in their 
wars with Tirnoleon and Agathocles (Diod. xvi. 80, 
XX. 10); but they were superseded by the elephants 
of whom we hear so much in the wars with Borne. 
Having borrowed from Pynhus, as is supposed, tlie 
idea of training these beasts to war, they kept up 
the supply by means of their inland trade with 
Africa, and also by demanding them as tribute fron?^ — 
some of the subject cities. A tract of land near the 
city was set apart for their maintenance; and vaulted 
chambers were provided in the triple landward wall 
for 300 elephants and their food. Another row of 
such chambers contained stables for 4000 horses, 
and stores for their food ; and in the same line of 
defences there were barracks for 20,000 infantry 
and 4000 cavalry, besides immense magazines of 
provisions and military stores. The total force, which 
Carthage could raise with ease, may be computed at 
100,000 men. Though the standing armies of 
modern states were then unknown, a military force 
must always liave been kept on foot to garrison the 
city and the foreign possessions; and in both cases 
these garrisons were composed of mercenaries. 

Such was the army of Carthage, equally wanting 
in consistence and security. The discipline of such 
a motley host was as difficult as it was necessary; 
and Livy justly adduces, as one proof of Hannibars 
genius, his maintenance of authority over his troops. 
(Liv. xxviii. 12.) The general results of the sys- 
tem are well summed up by Grote : — “ Such men 
had never any attachment to the cause in which they 
fought, seldom to the commanders under whom they 
served ; wliile they were often treated by Carthage 
with bad faith, and recklessly abandoned to destruc- 
tion. (i'olyb. i. 65—67; Diod. xiv. 75 — 77.) A 
military system such as this was pregnant with 
danger, ’ if ever the mercenary soldiers got footing in 
Africa; as happened after the First Punic War, when 
the city was brought to the brink of ruin. But ca 
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forei^ servico in Sicily, these mcrcenanes often 
enabled Carthage to make conquest at the cost only 
of her money, without any waste of the blood of her 
own citizens. The Carthaginian generals seem ge- 
nerally to have relied, like Persians, upon numbers— • 
manifesting little or no military skill; until we come 
to the Punic wars with Rome, conducted under Ha- 
inilcar Barca and life illustrious son Hannibal.” 
(Mat of Greece^ vol. x. pp. 547, 548.) Another 
source of danger in the system is pointed out by 
Heeren: — “ Upon the whole, however, tliis system 
could afford the republic but little internal secunty. 
The impossibility of calling an army like this toge- 
ther in a short time must have made every sudden 
attack dreadful. Their enemies soon found this 
out; and repeated examples have shown that their 
fleets were not always sufficient to repel invasion. 
As often as this happened, a straggle for life or 
death must have ensued ; and although they might 
e:isily make good the loss of a foreign defeat, yet, in 
every war upon their owm ground, their all rested 
upon the cast of a die.” (Heeren, A frican Nations, 
vol. i. pp. 259, 260.) 

13. Financial Affairs. — One of the obscurest 
parts of the whole subject is the mode of raising and 
administering those enormous revenues, which must 
liave been required to support the colonial and mili- 
tiiry expenses, as well as the home government of the 
■" ■ state. ' . 

(1.) Sources of Wealth in general.-^ It is wrong 
to tliinic of Carthage as a purely commercial state. 
Her prosperity rested, as already intimated in speak- 
ing of her tenutory, on the solid basis of the land. 
Agriculture was the favourite pursuit of her nobles, 
citizens, and colonists ; her immediate territory was 
so fertile, that the soil of Byzacinm is said to have 
yielded a hundred-fold return (Plin. v. 4. s. 3.); and 
her foreign possessions, especially Sardinia and Sicily, 
were made to contribute large supplies of com for the 
of the city. The devotion of her chief 
men to agriculture is indicated by the great work of 
Mago, in 28 books, which alone of all the treasures 
of Punic literature the Romans thougiit worth pre- 
serving. That the taste for agriculture declined 
w'ith the growth of commerce, is affirmed by Cicero, 
who regards the change as a main cause of the de- 
cline of Carthage (^Repub. ii. 4) ; but the decline 
w'as only comparative, as is shown by the great 
prosperity of the city in the period preceding the 
I Tliird Punic War, when she was shut up to her own 
’■ immediate territory. Neither were manufactures 
and the mechaniGal neglected; and great wealth 
flowed into the city by the import of the preciops 
■metals from Spain and other parts. It is true that 
tlie mines were generally reserved bv the state, but 
that they were sometimes private property is proved 
by the example of Hannibal. (Plin. xxxiii. 6. s. 31 : 
unless the passage refers to Hannibal in his public 
capacity.) 

(2.) JUxpenses of the State. — The chief offices 
of state being held without a salaiy, the expenses of 
the home government were pi'ubahly light. The 
great demands upon the public rt‘soiu'ces were for the 
maintenance of her military forces, and the expenses 
of her colonial and commercial expeditions ; but in 
both cases the actual demands in money were partly | 
lightened by payments in kind, and the use of i 
barter in commercial intercourse with foreigners. 

(3.) Revenue. — The following were the chief 
sources of the public revenue. 

a. The Tribute paid b-- the subject nations and 


allies. In Africa the country districts paid taxes in 
produce, and the cities in money, the greatest con- 
tributions being derived from the rich district of 
Emporia. It is supposed that the amount of the 
assessment, in both cases, was ordinarily fixed; re- 
ference has already been made to its great increase 
upon emergencies. The same system appears to 
have been pursued in the provinces, among which 
Sardinia was the chief contributor- In this case we 
have ample proof that the tribute was raised for the 
most part in produce, of which a portion w'as re- 
tained for the maintenance and pay of the garrison, 
and the remainder was remitted to Cartilage, where 
large magazines were provided for its reception. 

b. Customs. • — • In all the ports of the colonies and 
provinces, as w^ell as of the city, import duties were 
rigorously levied. The importance attached to this 
branch of revenue is attested by the existing treaties 
with Rome, and by those with theTynhenians referred 
to by Aristotle. (See above.) The heavy amount of 
the customs is shown by the active contraband tmcle 
which was carried on across the desert frontier of 
Cyrenaiea. (Strab. xvii. p. 836.) In the last age of 
the republic, and as the result of the financial re- 
forms made by Hannibal after the Second Punic 
War, the customs seem to have been the principal 
source of revenue. (Liv. xxxiii. 47, assuming, with 
Heeren, that vectigalia here means customs.') 

c. Mines. — A chief branch of the Punic, as of 
the Phoenician, trade was the import of the precious 
and useful metals ; gold, silver, tin, &c. Where they 
could obtain a secure footing on the soil, they worked 
the mines themselves, partly by the labour of the na- 
tives and partly by slaves. The Spanish mines were 
the great source of the precious metals ; and Diodorus 
tells us that all of them, known in his time, had been 
opened by the Carthaginians during their possession 
of the country. (For further particulars, see llis- 
PAJSIA.) The produce of these mines was enormous ; 
and it sufficed to pay the military expenses of the 
state, probably with a large surplus. The possession 
of these resources dates chiefly from the conquests of 
the Barcine family in Spain (a certain importation, 
especially from Baetica, had been made from very 
early times); and accordingly, while the want of 
money, during and after the First Punic War, forced 
Carthage to make terms with Rome, and involved 
her in the war wnth her mercenaries, her pecuniary 
resources, during the Second War, seem to have had 
no limit. 

d. Extraordinary Resources, — Under this head, 
Heeren mentions an attempt to obtain a loan from 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, during the First Punic War, 
w'hich, though unsuccessful, is worthy of notice as an 
early example of the financial expedient so familiar 
to modern states; and also a system of privateering, 
which seems, however, to rest on the false reading of 

for KoXxi?5dviO£ in Aristotle. (^Oecon. 

iL 2. § 10.) 

(4.) Financial Administrafioii. — Under this 
head, unfortunately, there is nothing to be said but 
what we do not know. That the management of the 
finances was entrusted to one of the committees or 
Pentarckies, under the controul of the senate, and 
by means of ah executive officer, whom the Romans 
call Qumestor, are rather conjectures from the ge- 
neral character of the government than facts esta- 
blished by evidence. “ But how many questions 
still remain which we either cannot answer at all, or 
at best only by conjecture? Before whom did ihe 
managers lay their accounts ? Who fixed the taxes ; 
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was it the people, or, as seems most probable, the 
senate? But it is better to confess om* ignorance 
than to advance empty conjectures. Even the little 
that might be deduced from the passage of Livy, 
already mentioned (xxsiii. 45, 46), would only per- 
haps lead us to false conclusions; since he only speaks 
of from which we cannot infer the state of 

things during the flourishing period of the republic.” 
(Heeren, African Natio?is, vol. i. pp. 154, 155.) 

(5.) Money. — The entire absence of Punic coins 
(for those which are extant belong to the restored 
Roman city) has raised the interesting question, 
whether this great power was without a mint of her 
own. Gold and silver were the standard of value at 
Carthage, as elsewhere, but we have no evidence 
that the republic coined money. Some of the Sici- 
lian states which were subject to Carthage, especially 
Panormus, struck coins with epigraphs in the Punic 
language, which are still extant ; and such money 
was doubtless current at Carthage, as well as other 
foreign coinages. The only money we hear of as 
peculiar to Carthage was a sort of token, consisting 
of a substance enclosed in leather, sealed, and bear- 
ing the stamp of the state, the whole being of the size 
and value of a tetradraehm : the exact composition 
of the enclosed substance was kept secret. (Aesch. 
Dial, Socrat. p. 78, ed. Fischer ; Aristid. Or at 
Platon, ii. p. 145 ; Eckhel, Boctr. Num. Vet xoX. 
iv. pp. 136, 137, where the whole subject of the 
iconic money is discussed.) 

14. Trade of Carthage. — On this subject, which 
is fully discussed by Heeren in two of the best chap- 
ters of his most valuable essay, we have only space 
for a few brief remarks. The whole foreign trade of 
Carthage was, as far as possible, a rigid system of 
monopoly. Other great maritime states have gene- 
I'ally sought to develope the commerce of their colo- 
nies; but Carthage regarded her colonies and pos- 
sessions merely as staples for her own trade ; and 
made every effort, as the treaties with Rome show, 
to exclude foreign merchants from all ports except 
her own. 

(1.) Her Maritime commerce of course included 
all her colonies and possessions, and extended also 
to the shores of other states. The chief scene of its 
activity was the W. Mediterranean, including, be- 
sides her own ports, those of the Greek states of 
Sicily and Southern Italy, whence she imprted oil 
and wine for her own use and for the market of 
Cyrene ; giving in return the agricultural produce 
and cloth manufactures of her own temtory, with 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and negro slaves 
from Inner Africa. Among her other chief imports 
were linen cloths from Malta for the African market; 
alum from Lipara; from Corsica, wax and honey, 
and slaves, who were most highly esteemed ; iron 
from Aethalia (Elba') ; and from the Balearic 
islands mules and fruits, giving in return the com- 
modities of which the islanders were fondest, wine 
and women. [Balearbs.] But these islands were 
chiefly of importance as a station off the coast of ’ 
Spain, for the trade with the peninsula in oil and j 
wine, as well as in the precious metals. This trade i 
is thought by Heeren to have been the channel also ' 
for that with Gaul, on the coast of which the Car- 
thaginians had no colonies, and where the only fo- 
reign maritime state, Massilia, was always at enmity 
with Carthage ; for that the Carthaginians had rela- 
tions with Ganl, directly or indirectly, is proved by 
the lists of mercenaries in their armies. Beyond the 
Straits, their trade extended northwards as far as 


the CASSiTERiDEa, whence they imported tin, and 
even to the amber-producing coasts of N. Europe 
(Fest. Aviem Or.Marit. 95, foil., 375, foil; comp. 
Britannicae Ijtsulae). On the W. coast of 
Africa, their colonies extended as far S. as the island 
of Cbrne, the great mart of their trade, in which 
they exchanged ornaments, vessels, wine, and Egyp- 
tian linen, for elephants’ teeth and the hides of beasts. 
They seem even to have reached the gold-producing 
countries about the Niger. (See the curious account 
in Herod, iv, 196, n-s illustrated by the narratives of 
recent travellers in Heeren, Afr. Nat. vol, i- pp. 175. 
foil.) Beyond the parts they had reached, they 
pretended that the Atlantic became unnavigable 
through fogs, shallows, and sea-weed ; tales founded 
doubtless upon the marine vegetation which sur- 
rounds the Azores and other islands of the Atlantic ; 
but exaggerated for the purpose of deterring other 
mariners from dividing with them a lucrative com- 
merce. [Atlanticxjm Mare.] 

(2.) Land Track. the 'agency of the Nomad 
tribes, especially the Nasamones, Carthage carried 
on a very extensive trade in Inner Africa, to the 
banks of the Nile, on the one side, and of the Niger 
on the other, and in the intervening space to the 
oases of Augila, the Garamantes (Fezzan), and 
others; whence their chief importations seem to 
have been a few precious stones and a vast number 
of negro slaves. But this subject is so mixed up 
with the caravan routes over the desert, and with 
the geography of Africa in general, that it cannot 
bs discussed here. 

15. Religion. — Those who wish to study this 
most interesting but obscure branch of Carthaginian 
antiquities may consult the works of Munter and 
Gesenius mentioned above. Not having space for 
speculation, we here set down merely the few ascer- 
tained facts. The Punic worship, though influenced by 
foreign elements, especially the Greek, was doubtless 
at first identical with that of the Phoenicians, which 
was a form of the Sabaeism so generally pi*evdent in 
the East. They adored the following divinities, who 
are mentioned, of course, by the ancient writers, 
under the names of their supposed equivalents in the 
Greek and Roman systems. 

(1.) Kronosov Saturn, who is generally identified 
with the Moloch of the Canaaniies, and by some 
with Baal, and whose natural manifestation is 
supposed by some to be tlie Sun, as the chief power 
of Nature; by others the planet Saturn, as the 
most malignant of celestial influences. To him they 
had recourse in the disasters of the state, propi- 
tiating him with human sacrifices, sometimes of 
captives taken in war, and at others, as the most 
acceptable offering, of the best beloved children of 
the noblest citizens. (Diod. xiii. 86, xx. 14, 65 ; 
Justin, xviii. 6 ; Oros. iv. 6.) Certainlj’- the de- 
scription of this deity and his rites answers exactly 
to that of 

“ Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears ; 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard, that passed tlirougli 
fire 

To his grim idol.” (Milton, Par. Lost, ii.) 

(2.) The Tyrian Hercides, the patron deity of 
the mother city and all her colonies, whose Phoe- 
nician name was Melcarth, i. e. King of the City.^ 
is by some identified with Baal and the Sun, by 
others with the Babylonish Bel and the planet 
■ N ■ 
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Jupiter, the most genial of celestial influences. On 
account of her worship of this her tutelar deity, 
Carthage is personified as the daughter of Hercules, 
(Cic. B. iii. 16,) 

(3.) The female deity associated with him is 
the Phoenician Astarte, or Tarnth, the goddess 
of the elements, whom the Romans commonly 
mention by the name of Goelestis. She was some- 
times identified with Vesta, sometimes with Diana, 
on account of her symbol, the crescent moon, and 
sometimes with Venus, on account of her worship 
which was celebmted with the most lascivious abo- 
minations, as in Phoenicia, so also at Carthage and 
other places in the territory, especially Sicca Ve- 
KEKiA. (Val. Max. ii. 6. § 16 ; Appul. Met, xi. 
p. 257, Bip.; Salvian, de Prov. viii. p. 95; Mor- 
celli, Afr. Christ, s. aa. 399, 421 ; Augustin, Civ. 
JDei, ii, 4, iv. 10 ; TertulL Apol 12, et alib.) 

(4.) Esmun^ the god of the celestial vault, wlw^e 
temple occupied a conspicuous place in the city, is 
■identified by the Creeks and Romans with Aescula- 
pius. 

(5.) Apollo^ whose temple and golden shrine 
stood near the form, is supposed to he Baal-Ham- 
imin. (Barth, p. 96.) 

(6.) Poseidon and Triton are mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as Libyan deities ; but he does not give their 
native names. (Herod, ii. 50, iv. 179.) The lat- 
ter deity had an oracle, with a sacred tripod, like 
that at Delphi. [Comp. Tritost, Tritoeis 
Palus.] 

(7.) Among Genii and /feroes, we find that the 
following were worshipped : n Cenmis of Beathy ijo 
whom also hymns were sung at Gades (Fhilostr. 
Vit. Apoll, V. 4); Dido, m the foundress of the 
city (Justin, xviii. 6) ; Mamilcar, w^ho fell at Hi- 
mera, and whose worship was connected with the 
story of his supernatural disappearance on that day 
(Herod, vii, 167); the brothem Philaeni [Arab 
Philaenorum] ; and lolaus, a hero of &rdinia 
(Polyb. vii. 9.) 

(8.) Foreign Deities. — The influence upon Car- 
thage of intercourse with Greece is shown by her 
adoption, from Sicily, of the worship of Demeter and 
Persephone. (Diocl, xiv. 77.) The motive to this 
step was the fearful pestilence which had destroyed 
their victorious army before Syracuse (e. c. 395), I 
and which they attributed to the wmth of the god- 
desses for the pillage by Himilco of their temple in 
the suburb of Achradina. 

There seems to have been no sacerdotal caste at 
Carthage; but the offices of the priesthood were 
filled by the highest persons in the state; and in 
war we find the generals offering sacrifices, sometimes 
during the heat of battle. (Herod, vii. 167 ; Diod. 
xiv, 77 ; Justin. xviL 7.) The armies were attended 
by prophets, whose voice controuled their move- 
ments*. The enterprizes of commerce and coloniza- 
tion were placed under the sanction of religion, 
monuments of them being dedicated in the temples, 
as in the cases of the voyage of Hamio, which has 
come down to us, and the memorials of the myste- 
rious death of Hamilcar at Himera, which were 
dedicated in all the colonies, as well as at Carthage. 
(Herod. viL 167.) Of the sanctuaries which they 
established in connection with their colonies, we 
have examples in that of Hercules at Carthago 
Nova, and that of Poseidon founded by Hanno on 
the W. coast of Africa. [Soloeis.] 

Such was the state of Carthage during the rime 
of her greatest prosperity ; and such the system j 


which seems to have been fully developed at the 
epoch which we have marked as the termination of 
the first period of her history, b. c. 410. The two 
remaining periods are so closely mixed up with the 
Hellenic and Roman histories, and are so fully 
treated of in the works of our great historians, that 
the briefest possible outline will serve the purpose 
of this work. 

ii. Second Period of Carthaginian history, b. c. 
410 — ^264. — The wars with the Greeks of Sicily, 
which were renewed in b. c. 410, by the appeal of 
Egesta to Carthage for aid in her quarrel with 
Selhjus, occupied nearly all the centuiy and a half 
which intervenes till the commencement of those 
with Rome. The most marked epochs in them are 
the conflicts in Sicily wth Dionysius I. (b. c. 410 
-—368), and Timoleoii (b. c. 345 — 340), and in 
Africa with Agathocles (b. c. 311 — 307), whose 
invasion, though ultimately defeated, pointed out 
where the power of Carthage was most vulnerable, 
and gave the precedent for the fatal enterprizes of 
the Scipxos. Our chief ancient authority for this 
period is Diodorus, compared wdtii Plutarch, Appian, 
and Justin. The chief details are related in this 
work, under Sicilia, Syracusae, Egesta, Selt- 
Nus, Agrigextuji, &c., in the several articles in 
the Dictionary of Greeh and Ro7nan Biography 
(Haenibal, Himilcon, Mago, Dionysius, Timo- 
LEON, Agathocles, &c.), and in the histories of 
Greece, especially Grote (voL x. chaps. 81, 82), 
whose vejy full narrative, however, only extends its 
yet to the destruction of the victorious Carthaginian 
army before Syracuse by pestilence rather than by 
the arms of Dionysius, b. c. 394. The ultimate 
issue of these campaigns was in favour of the Car- 
thaginians, whose conquest of the island seemed 
about to be completed, when the invasion of Pyrrhus 
effected a brief diversion (b. c. 277 — 275). His 
retreat seemed to leave the Carthaginians, at length, 
free to snatch the prize, which they had coveted as 
their first foreign conque.st, and had so perseveringly 
pursued. But the Roman eagle was already watch- 
ing the same rich prize from the other bank of the 
narrow straits ; the affair of Messana and the Ma- 
mertines gave a pretext for interposition ; and the 
landing of a Roman host in Sicily, b. c. 264, sealed 
the fate both of the island and of Carthage. 

The other principal events of this period were the 
second, third, and fourth treaties with Rome, the 
revolutionaiy attempts of Hanno (b. c. ^0) and 
Bomilear (b. c. 308), already mentioned, and a dan- 
gerous revolt of the subject Libyans after the great 
disaster before Syracuse in b. c. 394. To this 
period belongs also the reception at Carthage of tlie 
fugitives from the destruction of Tyre by Alexander, 
already noticed. The succe.ss of the Macedonian 
conqueror and his alliance with Gyrene, seem to 
have excited some alarm at Carthage ; and the re- 
public is said to have sent an embassy to Alexander, 
to congratulate him on his return from India. (Diod. 
xvii. 113 ; comp. Justin, xxi. 6 ; Oro.s. iv. 6.) 

iii. Third Period . — Wars with Rome, b. c. 264 
—146. 

1. The J’zrsi Pmic TFarwas a contest for the 
dpihinion of Sicily. Though virtually decided in 
its second and third years by Hiero’s adhesion to the 
Romans (b. c. 263), and by the fall of Agrigentum 
(b. c. 262), the great resources of Carthage pro- 
longed it for twenty-three years (b. c. 264 — 241), 
and it was only brought to a close by the exhaustion 
of her finances. Besides the loss of Sicily, it cost 
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her the dominion of the W. Slediterranean, aM 
placed Rome on more than an equality with her as 
a naval power. But there were two results of the 
war still more fatal to the republic. 

2. The total want of money at the end of the war 
led to the Revolt of the MercenaneSj who were 
joined by most of the subject Libyans and allied 
cities in Africa, and carried on for three years and 
a half a civil war which reduced the city to the 
brink of ruin (b. c. 240 — 237), and, extending to 
Sardinia, it gave the Romans a pretext for taldng 
possession of that island, and soon afterwards of 
Corsica and the smaller islands. 

3. From the very source, whence Carthage ob- 
tained her salvation in this war, sprang the baneful 
feud which infected all her subsequent being ; that 
of the house of Hamilcar Barca and Hanno. In this 
great party struggle we first trace the breaking up 
of Carthage into an aristocratic and democratic 
faction, which not only distracted her councils, but 
exposed her to the danger, which a divided state 
always incurs in presence of a powerful enemy, of 
her intestine parties either strengthening themselves 
by the foreign influence, or determining their rela- 
tions of war or. peace by selfish, instead of patriotic, 
considerations. The influence of these factions on 
the fate of Carthage is admirably traced by Heeren, 
in his cliapter on her Decline and Fall. 

4. Closely connected with these party contests is 
the event which gives a deceitful appearance of 
prosperity to the period between the First and 
iSecond Punic Wars, the Conquest of' Sj^am by 
Hamilcar Barca and his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, B. c. 
237 — 221. [Hispania.] This great enterprize, 
while advancing the power of the Barcine family, 
was acceptable to the people as a compensation for 
the loss of Sicily and Sardinia; but it committed 
them, as Hamilcar desired, to a final stiruggle for the 
masteiy with Rome. 

5. The Secmd Punic War was a decisive conflict 
which, like the war of 1793 between England and 
France, may have been the inevitable consequence of 
the relative positions of the states, but of which, as 
of that war, the immediate occasion was the supposed 
interest of one of the two parties in the state; and 
the same motives which led Hannibal to plunge into 
it, induced him to prolong it to the utmost. It 
lasted seventeen years, b. c. 218—201, and resulted 
in the utter prostration of Carthage before her rival. 
She lost her fleet and all her possessions out of Africa, 
and even there Masinissa was planted as a thorn in 
her side, at the head of a powerful new state, and 
restlessly eager to pick a new quarrel, which might 
give Rome a pretext for her destruction. [Africa, 
Humidia]. 

6. Still the Administration of Hannibal shed one 
ray of hope upon the dark prospects of the devoted 
state. He overthrew the despotism of the Ordo 
dicum, notwithstanding that its undue power had 
been the creation of the democratic party which 
supported his family, by confining to a year the term 
of office, which had before been for life; and he in- 
troduced such order into the finances, that ten years 
sufficed to pay the tribute imposed by the peace with 
Rome. Meanwhile, a new rival of Rome was rising 
in the East; and if, as Hannibal meditated, Carthage 
could have brought what force she yet had to the aid 
of Antiochus the Great, the career of the triumphant 
republic might perhaps yet have been checked. But, 
denounced by the opposite faction, and proscribed by | 
Rome, Hannibal was compelled to fly to Antiochus, | 


B. C. 195. With his departure his party became 
extinct, and the influence of Rome became supreme 
even within the state. 

7. After this it could not be doubted that the 
tongue of Cato uttered the decree of fate as much as 
the voice of hatred, in the celebrated sentence Car-' 
thago delenda est. Amidst the conflicts which Rome 
had yet before her in the East, Carthage, fallen as 
she was, and though daily suffering more and more 
from the encroachments of Masinissa [Africa], 
might yet be troublesome if not formidable. Tlie 
chance of such a danger w'as exaggerated in tlie 
reports carried back to Rome by Cato from his 
embassy to settle the disputes with Masinissa, his 
failure in which added the stimulus of personal resent- 
ment to the hatred which his party bore to Carthage ; 
and tHe pretext of the aimed resistance, to which 
Masinissa at length drove the Carthaginians, was 
eagerly seized for commencing the Hard Punic 
War. The affecting story of that lieroic struggle 
almost obliterates the memory of the faults for which 
Carthage was now doomed to suffer. It lasted three 
years, B. c. 150 — 146, and ended with the utter de- 
struction of the city, in the very same year in which 
the fall of Corinth completed the conquest of Greece. 
Thus the two peoples who had so long contended 
on the plains of Sicily for the dominion of the Medi- 
terranean, fell at once before the rival, whose exist- 
ence they had then hardly recognised. It is not 
within the province of this work to meditate on such 
a fall. 

The statistics given by Strabo (xvii. p. 833; 
comp. Polyb. xxxvi. 4 ; Appian. Pm. 80), of the re- 
sources and efforts of Carthage at the time of this 
war are very valuable. At the commencement of 
the war, she had 300 subject cities in Libya, and 
the population of the city was 700,000. When, in 
the first instance, she accepted the terms imposed by 
the Romans, in the vain hope of their being satis- 
fied with this submission, she gave up 200,000 stand 
of arms and 3000 (or 2000) catapults. When war 
broke out again, manufactories of anus were esta- 
blished, which turned out daily 140 shields, 300 
swords, 500 spears, and 1000 missiles for catapults, 
while the female servants gave their hair to make 
strings for the catapults. Though, as bound by 
the treaty at the end of the Second Punic War, they 
had for fifty years possessed only twelve ships of war, 
and though they were now besieged in the Byrsa, 
they built 120 decked vessels in the space of two 
months, from the old stores of timber remaining in 
the dockyards; and, as the mouth of their harbour 
was blockaded, they cut a new entrance, through 
which their fleet suddenly put to sea. 

VI. Roman CAimiAGE. — The final destruction 
of tlie city, the curse pronounced upon her site, the 
constitution of her territory as the new Roman pro- 
vince of Africa, and the history of that province down 
to its final conquest by the Arabs, are treated of under 
Africa. It remains to state a few facts relating 
specifically to the city. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of any attempt 
to rebuild Carthage, its admirable site and the fer- 
tility of the surrounding country rendered its remain- 
ing long desolate unlikely; and its restoration seems 
to have been a favourite project wdth the democratic 
party in Rome. Only twenty- four years had elapsed, 
B.c. 122, when G. Gracchus sent out a colony of 6000 
settlers to found on the site of Cmihage the new 
city of JuNONiA, a name to which old traditions 
would seem to give a peculiar significance. But 
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evil prodigies at its foundation gave the sanction of 
superstition to the decision of the senate, annulling 
this with the otlier acts of Gracchus, (Appian. Pm 
136; Plat, C. GraccL 13; Liv. JSpit. lx.; Veil. 
Paterc. i. 1 5 ; Solin. 27). The project was revived 
by Julius Caesar, who with a sort of poetical jus- 
tice planned the restoration of Carthage and of Co- 
rinth in the same year, B. c. 46 ; but, by his murder, 
the full execution of his design devolved upon his 
successor. (Appian. c.; Pint, Caes. 57;^StraK 
xvu. p, 833; Dion Cass, xliii. 50, comp. lii.. 43 ; 
Paus. ii. 1.) Lepidus seems to have deprived the 
new colony of its privileges, during his short mle in 
Africa; but it was restored by Augustus (b.c. 19), 
under whom 3000 colonists were joined with the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring country to found the 
new city of Carthage, which, already when Strabo 
wrote, was as populons as any city of Africa («al 
Vvv ii Tis aKSrti icaXais olKiirai raw eV 'Trd- 

Xecavi Strab., Dion, Appian,, Solin., ll. cc.'). It was 
made, in place of the l^ompeian Utica, the seat of 
the proconsul of Old Africa. [Africa,] 

It continued to flourish more and more during the 
whole period till the Vandal invasion, Her^ian 
(vii. 6) calls it the next city after Rome, in size and 
wealth; and Ausonius thus compares it with Borne 
and Constantinople (<7arm. 286); — 

“ Constantinopoli adsur^t Carthago priori, 

Non toto cessura gradu, quia tertia did 
Fastidit.” 

Ecclesiastically, it was one of the most important 
of the numerous bishoprics of Africa : among the 
great names connected with it, are Cyprian, as its 
bisliop, and Tertullian, who was probably a native of 
the city. In A. d. 439, it was taken by Genseric, 
and made the capital of the Vandal Hngdom in 
Africa. It was retaken by Belisarius, in 533, and 
named Justiniana. It was finally taken and de- 
stroyed, in 647, by the Arabs under Hsissan. (Clin- 
ton, jFosii Romani, s. aa.; Gibbon, vol. vi. p. 26, 
voL vii. pp. 180, foil., 350 — 352, vol. ix. pp. 450, 
458.) “Whatever yet remained of Carthage was 
delivered to the flames, and the colony of Dido and 
Caesar lay desolate above two hundred years, till a 
part, perhaps a twentieth of the old circumference, was 
repeopled by the first of the Fatiraite caliphs. In the 
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beginning of the sixteenth century, the second capital 
of the West was represented by a mosque, a college 
without students, twenty-five or thirty shops, and 
the huts of five hundred peasants, who, in their ab- 
ject poverty, displayed the arrogance of the Punic 
senators. Even that paltry village was swept away 
by the Spaniards, whom Charles V. had stationed in 
the fortress of Goletta. The ruins of Carthage have 
perished; and the place might be unknown if some 
broken arches of an aqueduct did not guide the foot- 
steps of the inquisitive traveller.” (Gibbon.) 

Very few of its coins are extant, a large number of 
those ascribed to it being spurious. Among the ge- 
nuine ones, besides those of the Roman empei*ors, there 
is a very rare and valuable medal of Hilderic, the 
Vandal king, with the legend Felix Kart. (Eckhel, 
vol. iv. pp. 136, &c.) The cuts above represent a 
gold coin, the actual size, and one of bronze, two- 
thirds the size of the original. 

VII. Topography OF Carthage. — The gena-al 
situation of the city has already been described ; but, 
when we come to the details of its topography, we 
find the same tantalizing want of certain informa- 
tion, which renders all else respecting her so difficult. 

The present remains are insufficient to guide us 
to an understanding of the obscure and often appa- 
rently contradictory statements of the ancient writers; 
and the inquirer often sighs over the loss of that 
picture, representing the site and size of Cartilage, 
which Mancinus, the commander of the fleet in the 
Third Punic War (n. c. 148), exhibited to the Ro- 
man people in the forum, and won the consulship by 
his zeal in explaining its details. Appian (Jpun. 
95, foil.) is almost the only ancient author who has 
left any considerable details ; and he is, as usual, very 
inexact, and in some points evidently quite wrong. 
Of the main difficulty, it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tionto compare it with a doubt among the future anti- 
quaries twenty-five centuries hence, whether Loudon 
or Southwark stood on the N. side of the Thames. 
We know that the old Punic city grew up round the 
original Bozra or Byrsa (whether the citadel called 
Byrsa in historical times stood on the old site is even 
doubtful), and that it gradually covered the whole 
pninsula; aud we know that it had a large suburb 
called Megara or Magalia, and also the New City 
(Diod. XX. 44). We also know that the Roman city 
stood on a part of the ancient site, and was far inferior 
to the Old City in extent But, whether the original 
Punic city, with its harbours, was on the N. or S. part 
of the peninsula; on which side of it the suburb of 
Megara was situated; and whether the Roman city 
was built on the site of the former, or of the latter; 
are questions on which some of the best scholars and 
geographers hold directly opposite opinions. 

Upon the whole, comparing the statements of the 
ancient writers with the present state of the locality 
and the few ruins of the Punic city which remain, 
it seems most probable that the original city was on 
the SE. part of the peninsula about C. Carthage. 
The subjoined ground-plan from Mannert is given 
merely as an approximation to the ancient positions. 
For the details of the topography, the latest and 
best authority is Dr. H. Bai'th, who has coinjiared 
the researches of Falbe with his own observations. 
( Wanderwuigen, See. pp. 80, foil.) 

The following are the most important details ot 
the topography: — 

1. The Taenia (jaivla), was a tongue of land 
of a considerable length, and half a stadium in 
breadth, mentioned agaiu and again by Appian in 
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I*LAN OF CARTHAGE (mARNERT). 

C. The Punic city. 

M. The suburb of Megara. 

li. Lagoon, anciently the bay of Tunis. 

T. City of Tunis. 

Max. City of Maxula. 

B. The byrsa. 

F. The forum. 

a a. Walls towards the sea. 

b. I'riple wall on the land side. 

c. The Cothon, with its island. 

d. Entrance to Cothon, made when Scipio had blocked 
up ihe proper entrance. 

e. Outer harbour. 

f. Scipio’s mole. 

g. The Goletta or present mouth of the Lagoon of 
Tunis. 

1. Temple of Aesculapius (Esmun). 

2. Temple of Apollo. 

such a manner that the determination of its position 
goes far to settle the chief doubt already referred to. 
It jutted out from the isthmus (awb rov aVxevos), 
towards the W., between the lahe and the sea (jueVT? 
hilMvris re Kal rrjs ^oAacrcrjjs), and in the closest 
proximity to the harbours, and also at the weaker 
extremity of the strong landward wall of the city. 
(See below.) All the particulars of Appian’s de- 
scription seem to point to the sandy tongue of land 
.which extends SW. from the S. extremity of the 
peninsula to the Goletta, or mouth of the Lagoon of 
Tunis, and divides in part this lagoon (the 
of Appian) from the open sea. That this tongue 
of land is larger than he describes it, is a confirma- 
tion of the identity, considering the changes which 
we know to have been going on; and the slight 
« discrepancy involved in his making the taenia jut 
out from the isthmus, whereas it actually proceeds 
from the peninsula, is surely hardly worthy of dis- 
cussion. No room would have been left for doubt, 
.had Appian told us what lake (\lixvri) he meant; 
hut that he omits to tell us this, seems of itself a 
strong proof that he meant the Lagoon of Tunis. 
The other and much less probable opinion is that 
the lahe was on the N. side of the isthmus, where 
we nnw find the salt marsh of Sehcha-es-Sukara: 
this view of course inverts the whole top'^graphy 
of the peninsula, by involving the necessity of seek- 
ing the Byrsa and the harbours on its N. side. 
Those writers, including even Ritter, who have 
adopted the latter view, seem to have been misled 
by Shaw, who, finding on the N. side the village 
now called El-Mersa, i, e. ike Port, in a position 
which, though now inland, must anciently have 
been on the sea shore, proceeds to identify tlus site 
(though indeed rather by implication than positive 
assertion) with the ancient harbour of Carthage. 
(Shaw, Travels, (fc., p. 150.) 

2. The Walls are especially difficult to trace with 
any certainty. At the time when the city was 
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[ most flourishing, it is pretty clear that they encom- 
passed, as might have been expected, the whole 
circuit of the peninsula, speaking generally; and 
Appian informs us that on one side (evidently towards 
the sea, but the words are wanting) there was only 
' a single wall, bec.ause of the precipitous nature of 
the ground ; but that on the S., towards the land- 
side, it was threefold- But when we come to par- 
ticulars, first, as to the sea-side, it is not certain 
whether the two eminences of C. Ghamort and 
C. Carthage were included within the fortifications, 
or were left, either wholly or in part, unfortified on 
account of their natural strength. In the final 
siege, we find Mancinus attacking from the side of 
the sea a part of the wall, the defence of which was 
neglected on account of the almost inaccessible pre- 
cipices on that side, and establishing himself in a 
fort adjacent to the walls (Appian. Pm. 113). 
On the whole, it seems probable that on both the 
great heights the walls w^ere dranm along the sum- 
mit rather than the base, so that they would not 
include .the N. slope of C. Ghamart, nor the E. 
and S. slopes of C. Carthage. (Barth, pp. 83, 84.) 

The land side presents still greater difficulties. 
The length of the wall which Scipio drew across 
the isthmus to blockade the city, and which was 
25 stadia (or 3 M. P.) from sea to sea (Appian. 
Pun. 95, 119; Polyb. i. 73; Strab. xvii. p. 832), 
gives us only the measure of the width of the 
isthmus (probably at its narrowest part), not of the 
landface of the city, which stood on wider ground. 
Strabo (xvii. p. 832) assigns to the whole walls a 
circumference of 360 stadia, 60 of wdiich belonged 
to the wall on the land side, which reached from 
sea to sea. Explicit as this statement is, it seems 
impossible to reconcile it with the actual dimensions 
of the peninsula, for which even the 23 M. P. as- 
signed to it by Livy (Epit. li. ; Oros. iv 22, gives 
22 M. P.) would seem to be too much (Barth, 
p. 85). Attempts have been made to obtain the 60 
stadia of Strabo by taking in the walls along the N. 
and S. sides of the peninsula, as well as that across it 
on the land side, which is quite inconsistent with 
the plain meaning of the writer; or by supposing 
that Strabo gives the total length of the triple line 
of wall, a most arbitrary and improbable assump- 
tion. Besides, the language of Strabo seems ob- 
viously to refer to the actual width of that part of 
the isthmus across which the wall was built (rh 
e^TjKovraarddiou yLTjKOs aitrbs 6 avx^f' er-exet, 
KadriKov airh ^ahdrTris ewl Sr^AarTav). The only 
feasible explanation seems to be, that the wall was 
not built across the narrowest part of the isthmus, 
but was thrown back to where it had begun to 
widen out into the peninsula; and it seems also 
fair to make some allowance for deviations from a 
straight line. A confirmation of the length as- 
signed to the wall by Strabo is found in Appian’s 
statement, that Scipio made simultaneous attacks 
on the land defences of Megara alone at points 
20 stadia distant from each other, the whole 
breadth of the isthmus being, as we have seen, only 
25 stadia. 

Be this as it may, we know that this land wall 
formed by far the most important part of the de- 
fences of the city. It consisted of three distinct 
lines, one behind the other, each of tliem 30 cubits 
high without the parapets. There were to'wers at 
the distance of 2 plethra, 4 stories high, and 30 
feet deep. Within each wall were built two stories 
of vaulted chambers, or casemates, in the lower 
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range of whicli were stables for 300 elephants, and 
in the upper range stables for 4000 horses, with 
ample stores of food for both. In the spaces be- 
tween the walls (jhos Stmb. xni, p. 

832), there were barracks for’20,000 infantry, and 
4000 cavalry, with magazines and stores of pro- 
portionate magnitude ; forming, in fact, a vast for- 
tified camp between the city and the isthmus. It 
would seem from Appian (viii. 95) that this de- 
scription applies only to the k part of the landward 
wall, behind which lay Byrsa (ja Trphs fieo-TfuSpmv 
is ijiretpou, hSa koX 7} Bvptra ini toC 
The N. part of the landward wall, sunnunding the 
suburb of Megara, seems to have been less strongly 
fortified, and accordingly we find some of the chief 
attacks of Scipio directed against it. Appian adds 
to his description of the triple -wall, that its corner 
which bent round towards the harbours, by the 
Taenia^ or tongue of land mentioned above, was 
the only part that was weak and low; and on this 
point also we find the Komans directing their 
attacks. " 

The limits of the Roman city can be defined, with 
greater certainty. It remained, indeed, withont a 
fortified enclosure, down to the fourteenth year of 
Theodosius II. (b. c. 424), when the increasing 
dangem of the African province both from the native 
and foreign barbarians suggested the policy of forti- 
fying its capital. The remains of the wail then 
built can still be traced, and sufficient ruins of the 
city are visible to indicate its extent; while the limits 
are still farther marked by the position of tlie great 
reservoirs, which we know to have been without the 
walls. But as the city was far gone in its decline 
when these walls were built, it might be supposed 
that the limits indicated by them were narrower than 
the original boundaries, were it not for a most inter- 
esting discovery made by Falbe, to whose researches 
during a long residence at Tunis, we owe most of 
our knowledge of Carthaginian topography. Struck 
by the fact, that the land W. and NW. of the Ro- 
man city is divided into regular rectangles by roads 
utterly different from the crooked ways which are 
common in Mohammedan conritries, he suspected 
that these roads might mark cut the divisions of the 
land among the Roman colonists ; and, upon mea- 
suring the rectangles, he found that they were of 
equal area, each containing 100 haeredia, ox 
jugera. Of such plots, 28 are clearly visible, and 
the land which has been broken up to form the 
gardens of El-Mersa furnishes space for 2 more ; so 
that we have the land withont the walls of the Ro- 
man city divided into 30 centuries of haeredia, pre- 
cisely the proper quantity for the 3000 colonists , 
whom Augustus settled in the new city. (Appian. 
Pm. 138.) 

Tiiat Roman Carthage stood on the site of the 
ancient Punic city, and not, as some maintain, on 
that of the suburb of Megara, seems tolerably clear. 
Not to lay too much stre.ss on Pliny’s phrase (v. 2), 

“ in vestigiis magnae Carthaginis,” it appears that 
the new city was supplied from the same aqueduct 
and reservoirs, and had its citadel and chief temples 
on tlie same sites, as of old. The restored temple of 
Aesculapius ^yas again the chief sanctuary, and that 
of the goddess Coelestis became more magnificent 
than ever. (Barth, p. 83.) 

3. Harhoiirs. — In accordance with that view of 
the topography whicli we follow, the double harbour 
of Cai*tbage must be looked for on the S. side of the 
peninsula, at the angle which it forms with the 
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Tmnia described above, within the Lagoon of Tunis 
The fact that Scipio Africanus the elder could see 
from Tunis the Punic fleet sailing out of the har- 
bour (Appian. Pun 24), seems a decisive proof of the 
position, which is confirmed by many other indica- 
tions. (Barth, p. 88.) 

The port consisted of an outer and an inner har- 
bour, with a passage from the one into the other ; 
and the outer bad an entrance from the sea* 70 feet, 
wide, which was closed with iron chains. The outer 
harbour was for the merchantmen, and wiis full of 
moorings. The inner harbour was reserved for the 
ships of war. Just within its entrance was an island 
called Oothon whence the harbour itself 

was called Oothon also), rising to a considerable 
elevation above the surrounding banks, and thus 
seiwing the double purpose of a mask to conceal the 
harbour from without, and of an observatory for the 
port-admiral (yaiJapxos), who had his tent upon it, 
whence he gave signals by the trumpet and commands 
by the voice of a herald. The shores of the island 
and of the port were built up with great quays, in 
which ^ere constructed docks for 220 ships (one, it 
would seem, for each), with storehouses for all their 
equipments. The entrance of each dock was adorned 
with a pair of Ionic columns, which gave the whole 
circuit of the island and the harbour the appearance of 
a magnificent colonnade on each side.f So jealously 
was this inner harbour guarded, even from the sight 
of those frequenting the outer, that, besides a double 
wall of separation, gates were provided to give access 
to the city from the outer harbour, without passing 
through the docks. (Appian. Pwn.96, 127.) That 
the inner harbour at least, and probably both, were 
artificial excavations, seems almost certain from their 
position and from the name Oothon (Geseu. Mon. 
Phoen. p. 422), to say nothing of Virgil’s phrase 
(^Aen. i. 427): — “ hie portus alii effodiuntf which, 
remembering the poet’s antiquarian tastes, should 
hardly be regarded as unmeaning. 

The remains of two basins still exist, near the 
base of the tongue of land, the one more to the S. 
being of an oblong shape, and the other of a rounder 
form, with a little peninsula in the middle; both 
divided from the sea on the E. by a narrow ridge. 
These basins would be at once identified as the har- 
bours of Carthage, hut for their apparently inade- 
quate size; an objection which, we think, Barth has 
successfully removed, (pp. 88 — 90). Whatever 
size the harbours had at first, was necessarily pre- 
served, for the adjacent qnarterwas the most populous 
in the city. A calculation made by Barth of the 
circuit of the inner basin and island (now a penin- 

* The general term iK ne^dyovs which Appian 
here uses is not inconsistent with the view tliat the 
port opened into the lagoon. 

t When Appian (Pun. 127) distinguishes the 
squara part of tUe Oothon (rb gipos rov Kdidaivos 
rh rcTpdycavop') from its roimd (or surrounding') 
part on the opposite side (ini ^dr^pa rod Kddeems 
is rh nepupspks avroD), he seems to mean by the 
former the- island, and by the latter the bank on the 
land side. The Punic fleet, which had put out to 
sea by the new mouth (see below), being destroyed, 
Scipio natm*ally first storms the island in the 
Oothon; meanwhile Laelius seizes the opportunity 
for a sudden attack upon the other hank, whidi 
proves successful, and the Romans, thus possessed 
of the whole enclosure of the Oothon, are prej[)ared 
to attack the Byrsa. 
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jsula) stows at least a probability that they could 
contain the 220 vessels ; while, for the general trafSc, 
the Lagoon of Tunis could be used as a roadstead; 
and that it was so used in later times is proved by 
the fact that Misua, on its opposite shore, was the 
port of Carthage under the Vandals. (Procop. JS.F. 
i. 16.) Further, we know that extra accommoda- 
tion was provided, at some earlyperiod, for the mer- 
chantmen, in the shape of a spacious quay on the 
fiea-shore (not that of the lagoon) outside of the city 
walls (Appian. Pun. 123), of which the foundations 
are still visible; the ancient purpose of the existing 
substructions being confirmed by their resemblance 
to those at Leptis Magna. 

But what, then, has become of all the masonry of 
the quays and docks and colonnades which sur- 
rounded the Cothon and its island, but of which 
the present inner basin exhibits no remains? The 
doubt is easily removed. Carthage, like Borne, 
has been the quarry of successive nations, but for 
a much longer period, for doubtless even the Ro- 
man city was built in great measure from the 
remains of the Punic one; and the masonry of the 
docks, lying in the very midst of the city, and at 
the part which would he the first rebuilt to form a 
port, would naturally be among the first used. The 
substructions on the sea-coast, on the contrary, have 
been preserved, and afterwards in part uncovered, by 
the waves of the Mediterranean. 

The manner in which the harbours ran up close 
along the SE. shore of the peninsula enables us to 
understand the resource adoj>ted by the Carthaginians 
when Scipio, in the Third Punic War, shut up the 
common outer entrance of their harbours by a mole 
thrown across from the Taeniaio the isthmus : thej 
cut a new channel from the Cothon into the deep 
sea, where such a mode of blockade was impracti- 
cable, and put out to sea with their newly constructed 
fleet, (Appian. Pm. 121, 122; Strah xvH. p. 833.) 
Whether, after the restoration of the city, Scipio’s 
mole was removed, and the ancient entrance of the 
port restored, we are not informed. Probably it was 
so; but the new mouth cut by the Carthaginians 
would naturally remain open, and this, with the part 
of the Cothon to which it gave immediate access, 
seems to be the Mandracion or Portm Mandracim^ 
of later times. (Procop. B. V. i. 20, ii. 8.) 

4. Byrsa. — This name is used in a double sense, 
for the most ancient part of the city, adjoining to 
the harbours, and for the citadel or Byrsa, in the 
stricter sense. When Appian {Pun. 95) speaks of 
the triple land wall on the S., as where the Byrsa 
was upon the isthmus {evda icaX rj Bvpaaitjv ini rod 
aux^ros), it may be doubted in which sense he uses 
the term ; but, when he conies to describe the storm- 
ing of the city (c. 127, foil), he gives us a minute 
description of the locality of the citadel. 

Close to the harbours stood the Forum, from which 
three narrow streets of houses six stories high as- 
cended to the Byrsa, which was by far the strongest 
position in the whole city. (Appian. P?m. 128.) 
There can be little doubt of its identity with the 
Bill of S. Louis, an eminence rising to the height of 
188 Paris feet (about 200 English), and having its 
summit in the form of an almost regular plateau, 
sloping a little towards the sea. Its regularity sug- 
gests the probability of its being an artificial mound 
(probably about a natural core) formed of the earth 
dug up in excavating the harbours; a kind of work 
which we know to have been common among the 
old Semitic nations. (Barth, pp. 94, 123; comp. 
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Strab. ix. p, 512.) The obvious objection, that it 
could not then be the post first occupied by the 
Phoenician colonists, Barth boldly and ingeniously 
. meets by replying that it was not ; that they would 
naturally establish themselves first on the lofty 
eminence of C. Carthage; and that, when they de- 
scended to the lower ground, there built their city, 
and excavated their port, and made a new citadel in 
its neighhourhood, they still applied to it the ancient 
name. The summit of the hill is now occupied by 
a chapel to the memory of S. Louis, the royal 
crusader who died in his expedition against Tunis; 
and, in the mutations of time, the citadel of Carthage 
has become a possession of the French ! The cham- 
bers which surround the chapel contain an interest- 
ing museum of objects found at Carthage and among 
other ruins of Africa. 

On the sides of the hill there are still traces of 
the ancient walls which enclosed the Byrsa and 
made it a distinct fortress, and which seem to have 
risen, terrace above terrace, like those of the citadel 
of Ecbatana. (Flerod. i. 98.) Orosius (iv. 22) gives 
2 M. P. for the circuit of the Byrsa, meaning, it is 
to be presumed, the base of the hilL 

On the summit stood the temple of Aesculapius 
(Esmun), by far the richest in the city (Appian. 
Pun. 130), raised on a platform which was ascended 
by sixty steps, and probably resembling in its struc- 
ture the temple of Belus at Babylon. (Herod, i. 
181 ; Barth, p. 95). It was in this temple that the 
senate held in secret their most important meetings. 

The Byrsa remained the citadel of Carthage in its 
later existence ; and the temple of Aesculapius was 
restored by the Romans. (Appul. pp. 361, 

foil.) On it was the praetorium of the proconsul of 
Africa, which became successively the palace of the 
Vandal kings and of the Byzantine governors. 
{Passio Cypriani, ap. Ruinart, Acta Mariyrtm, 
pp. 205, foil. ; Barth, p. 96.) 

6. Forum and Streets. — As we have just seen, 
the forum lay at the S. foot of the hill of Byrsa, 
adjacent to the harbours. It contained the senate 
house, the tribunal, and the temple of the god whom 
the Greeks and Romans call Apollo, whose golden 
image stood in a chapel overlaid with gold to the 
weight of 1000 talents. (Appian. Pm. 127). The 
three streets already mentioned as ascending from 
the forum to the Byrsa formed an important outwork 
to its fortifications; and Scipio had to stoi-m them 
house by house. The centre street, which probably 
led straight up to the temple of Aesculapius, was 
called, in Roman Carthage, Via Salutar’is. The 
other streets of the city seem to have been for the 
most part straight and regularly disposed at right 
angles. (Mai, Auct. Class, vol. iii. p. 387.) 

6. Other Temples. — On the N. side of the Byrsa, 
on lower terraces of the hill, are the remains of two 
temples, which some take for those of Coelestis and 
Saturn ; but the localities arc doubtful. We know 
that the worship of both these deities was continued 
in the Roman city. (Barth, pp. 96 — 98.) 

7. On the W. and SW. side of the Byrsa are 
ruins of Baths, probably the Thermae GargUianae, 
a locality famous in the eccle.siastical history of 
Carthage ; of a spacious Circus, and of an Amphi- 
theatre. (Barth, pp. 98 — 99.) 

8. Agueduct and Reservoirs — The great aque- 
duct, fifty miles long, by which Carthage was sup- 
plied with water from Jelel Zaylman (see Map, p, 
532), is supposed by some to be a wmrk of the 
Punic age ; but Barth believes it to be Roman. It 
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is fully described by Shaw (p. 153) and Barth (pp. 
100. foil.). The Reservoirs are among the most 
interesting remains of Carthage, especially on ac- 
count of the peculiarly constructed vaulting which 
covers them. They are probably of Punic work- 
manship. Besides some smaller ones, there are two 
principal sets; those on the W. of the city, where 
the aqueduct terminated^ and those on the S., near 
the Cothon. (Shaw ; Barth.) 

9. Besides the above, there are ruins which seem 
to he those of a Theatre^ also the remains of a 
great building, apparently the largest in the city, 
which Barth conjectures to he the temple of Coe- 
lestis. These ruins consist, like the rest, only of 
broken foundations. . (Barth, 105, 106.) 

10. The Suburb of Megara, Magar, or Magalia, 
afterwards considered as a quarter of the city, under 
the name of theNewCity (Nec^TroAts), was surrounded 
by a wall of its own, and adorned with beautiful gar- 
dens, watered by canals, (Died. zx. 44 ; Appian. viii. 
117; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 372; Isidor. JSigm. 
XV. 12.) It seems to have occupied the site on the 
NVV. side of the peninsula, now called EUM&rsa, 
and stiU the site of tlie beautiful gardens of the 
wealthy citizens of Tunis. 

11. Necropolis ^ — From the few graves found in 
the rocky soil of the hill of C. Ghamart, it seems 
probable that here was the ancient necropolis, N. of 
the city, a psition in which it is frequently, if not 
generally, found in other ancient cities. There is, 
however, some doubt on the matter, which the evi- 



FLAH OF CARTHAGE ACCORDING TO BITTER. 

B. Bvesa, the ancient Phoenician city. 

C. Meoara, afterwards Carthago Nova and Magna 
CarthaGo, the Eoman city, 

L. Lagoon, formerly an open bay of the sea, now 
partly firm land and partly a salt-marsh, 

G.‘ Gulf of Tunis, now a lagoon, and much diminished. 
T. Tlie city of Tunes, 

M. The city of Maxula. 
a a. Carthaginian walls, 
bb, Roman walls. 

c. Outer harbour, 

d. Inner harbour and island. 

e. Scipio’s mole. 

f. Taenia. 

g. Aqueduct. 

h. Portus Mandracius. 

1. The citadel ( Byrsa) and temple of Aesculapius. 

2. Cothon. 

3. Forum and temple of Apollo. 

4. Other temples. 
dj6. Reservoirs. 
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dence is insufficient to decide. (Tertullian. Scorp. 
42 ; Barth, p. 107.) 

It has been already intimated that the views now 
stated are those only of one party among the geo- 
graphers and scholars who have studied the topo- 
graphy of Carthage. Of their general correctness, 
w'e are more and more convinced ; but it seems only 
fair to those who desire to pursue the subject fur- 
ther to exhibit the results of the opposite views, in 
the form of the above ground-plan, copied from the 
Atlas Antiquus of Spruner, who has taken it from 
the Erdkmde of Karl Bitter. 

A very complete plan of the ruins in their present 
state, by Falbe, is given in the periodical entitled 
Ausland, for 1836, No. 122, [P. S.] 

CABTHA'GO NOVA (Kapx'JjS^v rj via, Polyb., 
Strab,, PtoL, Liv., Mel., Pliii., Steph. B., s. v., &c. ; 
KaivTi vrdAts, Polyb. ii. 13, iii. 13, &c., Steph, B. 
s. vv. AAdala, V warct r^v ^ISrjpiap 

Kapx’l^c^y, Polyb. x. 15, Ath. iii. p* 92; Hispana 
Carthago, Flor. ii. 6 ; Kapxri^^r critapr ay 
Appian. Iher, 12, Steph. B. ; Carthago Spartaria, 
Plin. xxxi. 8. s. 43, Itin. Ant. pp. 396, 401 ; Isidor. 
Orig. xv." 1 ; very often simply Carthago : Eih. and 
Adj. Kapxfl^ovios, Carthaginiensis ; Cartagena), 
a celebrat^ city of Hispania Tarraconensis, near the 
S. extremity of the E. coast, in the territory of the 
Contestani (Ptol. ii. 6. § 14) on the frontiers of the 
Sidetani. (Strab. iii. p, 163.) It w'as a colony of Car- 
thage, and was built b.o. 242 by Hasdrubal, the son- 
in-law of Hamilcar Barca, and his successor in Spain, 
(Strab. hi. p. 158 ; Polyb. ii. 13 ; Mela, ii. 6. § 7; 
Solin. 23 ; Biod. Sic. xxv. 2 ; Polyaen. Stratag. viii. 
16 , t6Kls ^otvia-ora.) There was a legend of an 
older settlement on its site by Teucer, in his wan- 
derings after the Trojan War. (Justin, xliv. 3, § 3; 
Sil. Ital. iii. 368, xv. 192.) The epithet Nova 
was added to distinguish it from Carthage in Africa 
the double introduction of the word New (New New 
City) thus made has been mentioned under Car- 
thago. 

Its situation was most admirable, lying as it did 
near the middle of the Mediterranean (or, as the 
anciente choose to call it, the S.) coast of Spain, at 
a most convenient position for the passage to Africa 
(i. e. the Carthaginian territory), and haring the 
only good harbour on that coast. (Polyb. h. 13, x. 
8; Strab. hi. p. 158; Liv. xxvi. 42.) Polybius 
estimates its distance from the Columns of Hercules 
at 3000 stadia, and from the Iberus (Ebro) 2600 
(iii. 39). Scipio’s army took seven days to reach it 
from the Ebro, both by land and sea (Polyb. x. 9 ; 
Liv. xxvi. 42); but at another time ten days. (Liv. 
xxvih. 32.) Strabo makes its distance along the 
coast from Calpe 2600 stadia (iii. p. 156), and 
from Massilia (Marseille) above 6000 ; and, across 
tke Mediterranean, to the opposite cape of Metago- 
niura, on the coast of the Massaesyli, 3000 stadia 
(xviii. pp. 827, 828, from Tirnosthenes ; Liv. xxviii. 
17). Pliny (hi. 3. s. 4) gives 187 M. P, for the 
distance from the neighbouring headland Satuimi Pr. 
(C7. ck Palos) to Caesareia in Mauretania. The 
Maritime Itinerary gives 3000 stadia to Caesareia, 
and 400 stadia to the island of Ebusus (Itin. Ant 
pp. 496,511). 

New Carthage stood a little W. of the proraontoiy 
just named (C. de Palos), at the bottom of a bay 
looking to the S., in the mouth of which lay an 
island (Herculis or Scombraria L*), wliich sheltered 

* ’:ZKop.§papLa, Strab. iii. p. 159; ^KO/u^pttcria, 
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it from every wind except the SW. and 

left only a narrow pascjage on each side, so that it 
foimed an excellent harbour. (Sil. Ital. xv. 220;— 

“ Carthago impenso Naturae adjuta favore, 
Excelsos tollit pelago circumflua muros”) 

Polybius gives twenty stadia for the depth of this 
bay, and ten for its breadth at the mouth, Livy, 
who copies the description of Polybius, gives by some 
mistake 500 paces (instead of 2500) for the depth, 
and a little more for the breadth. The city was 
built on an elevated tongue of land, projecting into 
the bay, surrounded by the sea on the E. and S., 
and on the W., and partly on the N. by a lake 
having an artificial communication with the sea, the 
remaining space, or isthmus, being only 250 paces 
wide ; and it was only accessible from the mainland 
by a naiTOw path along the ridge. The city stood 
comparatively low, in a hollow of the peninsula, 
sloping down to the sea on the S.; but on the land 
side it was entirely surrounded on all sides by 
heights, the two at the extremities being mountain- 
ous and rugged, and the three between them lower, 
hut steep and rocky. On the eastern height, which 
jutted out into the sea, stood the temple of Aescula- 
pius (Esmun), the chief deity here, as Carthage ; 
ou the western, the palace built by Hasdrubal; of 
the intervening hills, the one nearest to the E. was 
sacred to Hephaestus, that on the W. to Saturn, and 
the middle one to Aletes, who received divine 
honours as the discoverer of the silver mines in the 
neighbourhood, Livy mentions also a hill sacred to 
Mercury, perhaps that of Aletes (xxvi. 44). We 
see here an interesting example of the worship on 
high places ” practised by the race. On the W., 
the city was connected witli the mainland by a 
bridge across the channel cut from the sea to the 
lake. (Polyb. x. 10 ; Liv. xxvi. 42 ; Strab. iii. p. 
158.) The city was most strongly fortified, and 
was twenty stadia in circumference. (Polyb. x. 
11.) Polybius distinctly contradicts those who 
gave it double this circuit on his own evidence as an 
eye-witness ; and he adds that, in his time (under 
the Romans), the circuit was still more contracted. 

Besides all these advantages, New Carthage had in 
its immediate vicinity the richest silver mines of Spain, 
wliich are incidentally mentioned by Polybius in the 
preceding account, and were more fully described by 
iiim in another passage (xxxiv. 9), a part of which 
is preserved by Strabo (iii. pp. 147, 148, 158). 
The description is taken from their condition imder 
the Romans, who probably only continued the opra- ' 
tions of their predecessors. The mines lay twenty 
stadia (two geog. miles) N.of the city in the mountain 
spur, which forms the junction of M. Idubeda and 
M. Orospeda (Strab. iii. p. 161); and extended over 
a space 400 stadia in circumference. They employed 

40.000 men, and brought into the Roman treasury 

25.000 drachmae daily. After condensing Poly- 
bius’s description of the mode of extracting the siL , 
ver, Strabo adds that in his time the silver mines 


Ptol. ii. 6. § 14, from the shores abounding in the 
fish called (TKoiiSpos, a kind of tunny or mackerel, 
from which was made the best sort of the sauce 
called garon. (Strab. 1. c.; Plin. xxxi. 8. s. 41.) 
It is still called Escomlrera^ as well as simply La 
Islotaj tlie Islet. Strabo mentions just above the 
extensive manufacture of cured fish at New Car- 
thage and its neighbourhood (vroAA?^ i) rapix^ioj 
iii. p. 158). 
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were no longer the property of the state, but only 
the gold mines; the former belonged to individuals. 

Such was the city founded by the second head of 
the great house of Barca, not perhaps without some 
view to its becoming tlie capital of an independent 
kingdom, if the opposite faction should prevail at 
Carthage (Polyb. x. 10, says that the palace there 
was built by Hasdrubal dpe'vdp.evojf' 

i^ovcrias}. During their govemment of Spain, it 
formed the head-quarters of their civil administra- 
tion and their military power. (Polyb. iii. 15. § 3 : 
cSaravel Ttp6(rxV!^a Hal ^amXetov KapxV^ovlwy 

eV rois tV rdwois ; Liv. xxvii. 7, 

caput Hispaniae.') There we find Hannibal regu- 
larly establishing his winter quarters, and receiving 
the ambassadors of Rome (Polyb. iii. 13. § 7, 15. 
§ 4, 5, 33. § 5; Liv. xxi. 5, 6); and thence he 
started on the expedition which opened the Second 
Punic War, b. C. 218. (Polyb. iii. 39. § 11.) It 
remained the Punic head-quarters during the ab- 
sence of Hannibal (Polyb. iii. 76. § 11), who had 
taken care, before setting out, to make every pro- 
vision for its safety (iii. 33). Here were deposited 
the treasures, the baggage of the Punic army, and 
the hostages of the Spanish peoples. (Polyb. x. 8. 
§ 3 ; Liv. xxvi. 42.) The military genius of P. 
Scipio (afterwards the elder Africanus) at once, on 
his amval in Spain, b.c. 211, pointed out the cap- 
ture of New Carthage as a stroke decisive of the war 
in Spain; and, as soon as spring opened*, seizing an 
opportunity when, by some fatal oversight, the garri- 
son was reduced to 1000 men fit for service, he made 
a rapid march from the Ebro with nearly all his 
forces, 25,000 infantry and 2500 cavahy, at the 
same time sending round his fleet under Laelius, who 
alone was in the secret, and took the city by storm, 
with frightful slaughter, and the gain of an immense 
booty, B. 0. 210. (Polyb. x. 8 — 19; Liv. xxvi. 
42 — 51.) It was on this occasion that Scipio gave 
that example of continence, which is so often cele- 
brated by ancient writers. (Polyb. ; Liv. ; Val. Max. 
iv, 3; Gell. vi, 8.) 

The important city thus gained by the Romans in 
Hispania Ulterior naturally became the rival of 
Tarraco, their previous head-quarters in Hispania 
Giterior. We find Scipio making it his head- 
quarters (in addition to Tarraco), and celebrating 
there the games in honour of his father and uncle, 
B. O. 206. (Liv. xxviii. 18, 21, et alib.) Under 
the early emperors it was a colony (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), 
with the full name of Colonia Victkix Julia 
Nova Cakthago (coins), and the seat of a con- 
venes juridicus, including 65 peoples, besides those 
of the islands. (Plin. c.; Baleares.) It shared 
with Tarraco the honoui; of the winter residence 
of the Legatus Caesaris, who governed the province 
of Tarraconensis. (Strab. iii. p. 167.) Its terri- 
tory is called by Strabo Carchedonia (KapxrtSovlUj 
p. 161 ; ager Carthaginiensis, Varr. M. M. i. 57. § 2). 
it was the point of meeting of two great roads, tlie 
one from Tarraco, the other from Castulo on the 
Baetis ; it was 234 M. P. from the former place, and 
203 from the latter. (Itin. Ant pp. 396, 401.) 
As has been seen, its size was already diminished in 
the time of Polybius; but still it was, in the time of 
Strabo, a great emporium, both for the export and 
the import trade of Spain, and the most flourishing 


There was, among the contemporary historians, 
some doubt respecting the true date, which Polybius 
removes by authority (x. 9; Liv. xxvii. 7). 
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city of those parts. (Strah. Hi. p. 158.) It con- 
tinued to rival Tarraco in importance, till it wa^J 
almost entirely destroyed by the Goths. S. Isidore, 
who was a native of the place, speaks of it as deso- ^ 
late in A. B. 595, (OWy. xv. 1.) 

Among the natural productions of the land around 
New Carthage, Strabo mentions a tree, the spines off 
which furnished a bark, from which beautiful fabrics 
were woven (Hi. p. 175); This was the 
((TTrdpTos ; a sort of broom), which was so abundant 
as to give to the city the name of Carthago Spar- 
TABiA (see names above), and that of Campus Spar- 
twrius {rh :$7raprdpiov weStoy, Strab. p. 161) to the 
surrounding district, for a length of 100 M.P., and 
a breadth "of 30 M. P. from the coast: it also grew 
on the neighbouring mountains. It was used for 
making ropes and matted fabrics, fimt by the Cartha- 
ginians, and afteiwards by the Greeks and Bomans; 
its manufacture being similar to that of flax. (Plin. 
xix. 2. s. 7, 8; comp. Plat. PoB. p. 280, c.,* Xen. 
Cyn, ix. 1.8 ; Theoplir. E, P, i. s. 5. § 2.) 

New Carthage was one of Ptolemy’s points of re- 
corded astronomical observation, having its longest 
day 14 hrs. 20 min., and being distant 10 hrs. 3 min. 
W. of Alexandria. (Ptol. viii. 4. § 5.) 

Numerous coins are extant, with epigraphs which 
are interpreted as those of New Carthage; but many 
of them are extremely doubtful. Those that are 
certainly genuine all belong to the early imperial 
period, under Augustus, Tiberius, and Caligula. 
Their types are various. The usual epigraphs are 
V. I. N. K. or c. V. I. H. K. (explained above), and 
more rarely v. i. n. c. (Florez, Med. de Esp. vol i. 
p. 316; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 36, Suppl. vol. L p. 70; 
Sestini, p. 123; Num. Goth.] Eckhel, vol. i, pp, 41, 
foil.) [P. S.] 

CARTHA'GO VETUS (Kapxn^hiV vaXaid, Ptol. 
ii. 6. § 64; prob. Carta la Vieja\ an inland city of 
the Ilercaones, in the neighbourhood of Tarraco, in 
Hispaiua Tarraconensis. From its name we may 
safely conjecture that it was an old Punic settlement, 
ajid that the epithet old was added, after the build- 
ing of New Carthage, to distinguish it from that far 
more famous city. (Mai'ca, Hisp. H. 8; Ukert, vol. 
ii. pt.ii. p.4l9.) 

CABTJ'RA (ra Kapavpa), a town which was on 
the north-eastern limit of Caria (Strab. p, 663); its 
position east of the range of Cadmus assigns it to 
Phrygia, under which country Strabo describes it. 
It was on the south side of the Maeander, 20 M. P. 
west of Laodiceia, according to the Table, and on 
the great road along the valley of the Maeander from 
Laodiceia to Ephesus. The place is identified by 
the hot springs, about 12 miles NW. oi Emizli, 
which have been described by Pococke and Chandler. 
Strabo (p. ,578) observes that Carura contained many 
inns (irwSoxefa), which is explained by the fact of 
its being on a line of great traffic, by which the wool 
and other products of the interior were taken down 
to the coast. He adds that it has hot springs, some 
in the Maeander, and some on the banks of the river. 
All this tract is subject to earthquakes; and. there 
was a story, I’eported by Strabo, that as a brothel 
iceeper was lodging in the inns with a great number 
of his women, thc^y were all swallowed up one night 
by the earth opening. Chandler (Asia Minor, c. 65) 
obseiwed on the spot a jet of hot water, which sprung 
up several inches from the ground; and also the re- 
mains of an ancient bridge over the river. On the 
road between Carura and Laodiceia was the temple 
of Men Ciii’us, a Carian deity; and iij the time of 
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Strabo there was a noted school of medicine here, 
under the presidency of Zeuxis. This school was of 
the sect of Herophilus. (Strab. p. 580.) Chandler 
discovered some remains on the road to Laodiceia, 
which, he supposes, may be the traces of this temple; 
hut he states nothing that confirms the conjecture. 

Herodotus (vii. 30) mentions a place called Cy- 
drara, to which Xerxes came on his road from Co- 
lossae to Sardes. It was the limit of Lydia and 
Phrygia, and King Croesus fixed a stele there with 
an inscription on it, which declared the boundary. 
hAe (Asia Minor &c, p, 251) thinks that the 
Cydram of Herodotus may be Carura. It could not 
be far off; but the boundary between Lydia and 
Phrygia would perhaps not be placed south of the 
Maeander in these parts. [G. L.] 

CABUS VICUS, a place in Bithynia, on a route 
of the Antonine Itin., which ruus from Claudiopolis 
in Bithynia through Gratia or FJaviopolis, and Carus 
Vicus to Ancyra in Galatia. Carus Vicus was SO 
M, P. from Flaviopolis. [G. L.] 

0 ABU'S A (Kapovera or Kdpovaa-a)^ a Greek 
trading place on the coast of Paphlagonia, south of 
Sinope, and 150- stadia from it. (Arrian, p. 15; 
Marcian. p. 73.) It is also mentioned by Scylax as 
a Greek city ; and by Pliny (vi. 2). The place is 
Ghersdk on the coast, which is identified by the 
name, and the distance from Sinope, Sinab. (Har 
milton, Asia Minor y &c. vol. i. p. 304.) He obseiwes 
that it is a good harbour when the wind blows from 
the west, and he thinks that this must be the mean- 
ing of the somewhat ambiguous words of the anony- 
mous Periplus, though they are rendered differently 
in the Latin version. [G. L.] 

CAEVANCAS (KapovdyKas'), a mountain form- 
ing the northern bonudary between Pannonia and 
Noricum. It extended from Mount Ocra in the W. 
to Mount Cetius in the E., in the neighbourhood of 
Aemona. It must accordingly be identified with the 
range between the Sommering and SchocU. (Ptol. 
ii. 14. § 1, Hi. 1. § 1, where, however, the common 
reading is Kapoua-aStV*.) [L. S.] 

CAEVENTUM (Kapovevrovi Etli. Carventanus), 
an ancient city of Latium, mentioned in the list 
given by Dionysius of the thirty states of the Latin 
League (v. 61, where the reading Kapvevravoi for 
Kopvevravoi is clearly proved by Steph. B s. v.). 
No subsequent mention ocem's of the city, which 
was probably destroyed at an early period by the 
Aequians or Volscians, hut the citadel, Arx Car- 
I ventana, wffiicli appears to have been a fortress of 
' great strength, is repeatedly mentioned during the 
wars of the Romans with the Aequians. It was 
twice surprised by the latter people; the first time it 
was retaken by the Bomans, but on the second occa- 
sion, B. o. 409, it defied all the efforts of the consul, 
and we are not told when it was subsequently re- 
covered. (Liv. iv, 53, 65.) 

From the circumstances in which the Arx Car- 
ventana here occurs, it seems probable that it w’as 
situated not far from Mount Algidus, or the northern 
declivities of the Alban Hills ; but there is no clue to 
its precise position. Nibby and Cell incline to place 
it at Rocca Massima^ a castle on a rocky eminence 
of the Volseian mountains, a few miles from Cora. 
(Nibby, JOintomi^ vol. Hi. p. 17 ; Gell, Top. of 
Aome, p.374.) [E.H.B.] 

CARVETII, in Britain. An inscription now lost, 
but one which Cambden expressly states to have 
seen from the neighbourhood of Old Penrith, in 
Cumberland, ran thus ; 


CAEVa 

B. M. 

FL MARTIO SEN- 
IN C. CAEVETIOK. 

QVESTORIO 
VIXIT AN XXXXV 
MARTIOLA FIUA ET 
HERES PONEN 
. . CVRAVIT. 

(Horseley, Britamiia Romano,^ ii, 3.) [R. G. L.] 

CAR VO, a place on the road from Lugdunum 
Batavoram {Leyden) to Veinania {Immemtadt'), 
The Antonine Itin. makes one station between Ley- 
den and Trajectum {Utrecht)^ and another between 
Utrecht and Carvo. The Itin. places Harenatio or 
Arenacum next after Carvo ; but the Table makes 
Gastra lierculis the next station, and the distance 
from Carvo to Castra Herculis is xiil., which is as- 
sumed to be M. P, D’Anville aifirms that we cannot 
look for this place lower down than Wayeningeny on 
the right bank of the Neder Rhyn^ Walckenaer 
places it a little lower at Rhenen, which must be 
near the mark. Some other geographers have fixed 
Carvo where it cannot be. [G. L.] 

CATiYAE (Kdpvai: Eth. Kapvdrrjs), a town of 
Laconia upon the frontiers of Arcadia. It was 
originally an Arcadian town belonging to Tegea. 
but was conquered by the Spartans and annexed to 
their territory. (Phot. Lex, s. v, Kupvareia- Paus. 
viii. 45. § 1.) Caryae revolted from Sparta after 
the battle of Leuctra (b. c. 371), and offered to 
guide a Theban army into Laconia; but shortly af- 
terwards it w^as severely punished for its treachery, 
for Archidamus took the town and put to death all 
the inhabitants who were made prisonei's. (Xen. 
HeU. vi. 5. §§ 24 — 27, vii. 1. § 28.) Caryae was 
celebrated for its temple of Artemis Caryatis, and 
for the annual festival of this goddess, at which the 
Lacedaemonian virgins used to perform a peculiar 
kind of dance. (Pans. iii. 10. § 9 ; Lucian, de 
Salt. 10.) This festival was of great antiquity, for 
in the second Messenian war, Aristomenes is said to 
have carried off the Lacedaemonian virgins, who 
were dancing at Caryae in honour of Artemis. 
(Paus. iv. 16. § 9.) It was, perhaps, from this an- 
cient dance of the Lacedaemonian maidens, that the 
Greek artists gave the name of Caryatides to the 
female figures which were employed in architecture 
instead of pillars. The tale of Vitru-rius respecting 
the origin of these figures, is not entitled to any 
credit. He relates (i. 1. § 5) that Caryae revolted 
to the Persians after the battle of Tliermopylae; that 
it was in consequence destroyed by the allied Greeks, 
who killed the men and led the women into capti- 
vity; and that to commemorate the disgrace of the 
latter, representations of them were employed in ar- 
chitecture instead of columns. 

The exact position of Caryae has given rise to 
dispute. It is evident from the account of Pausa- 
nias (iii. 10. § 7), and from the history of more than 
one campaign that it was situated on the road from 
Tegca to Sparta. (Thnc-v. 55 ; Xen. EelLm . 5. §§ 25, 
27 ; Liv, xxxiv. 26.) If it was on the direct road 
from Tegea to Sparta, it must be placed, with Leake, 
at the Khan of Krevatd: but w^e are more inclined 
to adopt the opinion of Boblaye and Ross, that it 
stood on one of the side roads from Tegea to Sparta. 
Ross places it NW. of the Khan of Krevatd^ in a 
valley of a tributary of the Genus, where there is an 
insulated hill with ancient ruins, about an hour to the , 
right or west of the village of Ardhhova. Although 
the road from Tegea to Sparta is longer by w^ay of 
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ArdhJiova, it was, probably, often adopted in war in 
preference to the direct road, in order to avoid the 
defiles of Kliswa^ and to obtain for an encampment 
a good supply of water. Bobla 3 ’e remarks, that 
there are springs of excellent water in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Ardhhom, to which Lycophron, probably, 
alludes (KapiKxv or KapvicwP iroTccif, Lycophr. 149). 
(Leafce, Pelopotinesiaca, p. 342, seq.; Boblaye, 
Recherchesy]). 72; Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, p, 
175.) 

CARYANDA {KapvavZa : Eth. Kapvav^e{is). 
Stephanus (s, v. Kap-davda) says that Hecataeus, 
made the accusative singular Kap{>apSap. He de- 
scribes it as a city and harbour (A^uijv) near Myn- 
dus and Cos. But Xipefjp^ in the text of Stephanus, 
is au emendation or alteration: the MSS. have 
Xlppn “ lake.” Strabo (p. 658) places Caryanda 
between Myndus and Bargylia, and he describes it, 
according to the common text, as “a lake, and 
island of the same name with it and thus the texts 
of Stephanus, who has got his information from 
Strabo, agree with the texts of Strabo. Pliny 
(v, 31) simply mentions the island Caryanda wdth 
a town ; but he is in that passage only enumerating 
islands. In another passage (v. 29) he mentions 
Caryanda as a place on the mainland, and Mela 
(i. 16) does also. We must suppose, therefore, that 
there was a town on the island and one on the main- 
land, The harbour might lie between. Scylax, 
supposed to be a native of Caryanda, describes the 
place as an island, acitj", and a port. Tzschucke 
corrected the text of Strabo, and clianged \ipp7] into 
XlfiTjp : and the last editor of Stephanus has served 
him the same way, following two modem critics. 
It is true that these words are often confounded in 
the Gmk texts ; hut if we change XlgpT) into Xipyjp 
in Strabo’s text, the word Totirp, which refers to 
XifjLPTjy must also be altered. (See Groskurd’s note, 
j Transt Strah. vol. iii. p. 53.) 

Leake (Asia Minor,, p. 227) says “ there can be 
little doubt that the large peninsula, towards the 
westward end of which is the fine harbour called by 
the Turks Pasha Limdni, is the ancient island id 
Caryanda, now joined to the main by a narrow sandy 
isthmus.” He considers Pasha Limdni to be the 
harbour of Caryanda “ noticed by Strabo, Scylax, 
and Stephanus.” But it should not be forgotten 
that the texts of Strabo and Stephanus speak of 
a XljjLPT}, which may mean a place that communi- 
cated with the sea. The supposition that the island 
being joined to the main is a remote effect of the 
alluvium of the Maeander, seems very unlikely. 
At any rate, before we admit this, we must know 
whether there is a current along this coast that runs 
south from the outlet of the Maeander. 

Strabo mentions Scylax “the ancient writer” as 
a native of Caryanda, and Stephanus has changed 
him into “the ancient logograplms.” Scylax is 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 44): he sailed down 
the Indus under the order of the first Darius king 
of Persia. He may have written something ; for, if 
the Scylax, the author of the Periplus, lived some 
time after Herodotus, as some critics suppose, Strabo 
would not call him an ancient writer. [G. L.] 

. CAEYSIS (Kdpvcris) an island off the coast of 
Lycia, belonging to the town of Crya. (Stepli. s. v. 
Kpt/a.) [G. L.] 

CARYSTUS. 1. (Kdpvrrros : Eth. Kapva-rios : 
Karystd), a town of Euboea, situated on the south 
coast of the island, at the foot of Mt. Oche. It is 
mentioned by Homer {II. ii. 539), and is said to 
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liave beim founded by Dryopes. (Tbuc. vii. 57 ; Diod. 
iv. 37; Scymii. 576.) Its name was derived from 
Carystus, the son of Cheiron. (Steph. B. a. v.; Bu- 
stath. ad Horn, I c.) The Persian expedition under 
Datis and Artaphernes (b. c. 490) landed at Ca- 
rystus , the inhabitants of which, after a slight re- 
sistance, were compelled to submit to the invaders. 
(Herod, vi. 99.) Carystus was one of the towns, 
from which Themistocles levied money after the 
battle of Salamis. (Herod, viii. 112.) A few years 
afterwards we find mention of a war between the 
Athenians and Caijstians ; but a peace was in the 
end concluded between them. (Thuc. i. 98 ; Herod, 
ix. 105.) The Carystians fought on the side of the 
Athenians in the Laraian war. (Diod. xviii. 11.) 
They espoused the side of the Komans in the war 
against Philip. (Liv. xxxii. 17; Pol. xvm.30.) 

Carystus was chiefly celebrated for its marble, 
which was in much request at Konie. Strabo places 
the quarries at Mannarium, a place upon the coast 
near Carystus, opposite Halae Araphenides in At- 
tica ; but Mr. Hawkins found the marks of the 
quarries upon Mt. Ocha. On his ascent to the 
summit of this mountain he saw seven entire co- 
lumns, apparently on the spot where they had been 
quarried, and at the distance of three miles from the 
sea. This marble is the Cipolino of the Bomans,-— 
a green marble, with white zones. (Strab. x. p. 446; 
Plin. iv. 12. s. 21, xxxvi. 6. s. 7 ; Plin. JEp, v. 6; 
Tibull. iii. 3. 14; Senec. Troad, 835 ; Stat. Theh. 
vii, 370; Capitol. Gordian. 32; Hawkins in Wal- 
pole’s Travels^ p. 288.) At Carystus the nfineral 
asbestus was also obtained, which was hence called 
the Carystian stone (\ldos Kapilxrrios, Plut. de Def. 
Orac. p. 707; Strab. 1. c.; Apoll, Dysc, Hist. Mir 
rah. 36.) Them are very few remains of the an- 
cient Carystus. (Fiedler, Jieise durch Griechenlandj 
voLi, p. 428.) 

Antigonus, the author of the Historiae Mirahiles, 
the comic poet Apollodorus, and the physician Dio- 
des were natives of Carystus. 
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2. A town in Laconia, in the district Aegytis, 
near the frontiers of Laconia. Its wine was cele- 
brated by tbe poet Aleman, Leake supposes that Ca- 
rystus stood at the Kalyvia of Ghiorghitzi. (Strab. 
X. p. 446 ; Athen. i. p. 31, d.; Steph. B. s. v. Kef- 
pycTToy; Leake, Felojponnesiaca, pp.SSO, 366.) 
CASCANTUM. [Vascones.] 

CASCL [Latini.] 

CASEIRO'TAE (Kaoreipwrat, Ptol. ri. 17. § 3), 
one of the ten tribes into which Ptolemy divides 
Aria. They lived in the south part, on the confines 
of Drangiana. [V.] 

CA'SIA BE^’CIO (v Kaa-ia x^pa), a district of 
Scythia extra Imaum. SW, of the Issedones, touching 
on the W. the Imaus and the caravan station for 
merchants going from the Sacae to Serica [Asga- 
tancas], and extending E. as far as the Gash M. 
(PtoLvi. 15. §3.) [P. a] 


CASILimJM. 

! CA'SII MONTES (ra Kdaia tpr } : Khara J/.), 
a range of mountains in the E. of Central Asia, 
being a continuation of the Ascatancas range, and 
forming part of the S. boundary of Scythia extra 
Imaum and of Seriea. The range intersects the 
great desert of Gobi in a line from W. to E. Pto- 
lemy places the W. e-dremity of the chain in 152° 
long, and 44° lat., and its E. extremity in 171° long, 
and 40° lat. It contained tlie N. source of tbe 
river Bautis. (Ptol. vi. 15. §2,16. §§3,5.) [P.S.] 

OASILPNTJhl (Kaa-iXTvov: Eih, Gasilinas: Ca- 
poua), a town of Campania, situated on the river 
Vultumus, about 3 miles W. of Capua. We have 
no account of it prior to the Roman conquest of 
Campania, and it was probably but a small town, 
and a dependency of Capua. But it derived import- 
ance as a military position, from its guarding the 
principal bridge over the Vultumus, a deep and 
rapid stream which is not fordable; and og tliis 
account plays a considerable part in the Sec^iad, 
Punic War. It was occupied by Fabius wdth a strong 
garrison, in the campaign of b. o. 217, to prevent 
Hannibal from crossing the Vultumus (Liv. xxii. 
15) ; and the following year, after the battle of 
Cannae, was occupied by a small body of Roman 
troops (consisting principally of Latins from Prae- 
neste, and Etruscans from Perusia), who, though 
little more than a thousand in number, had the 
courage to defy the arras of Hannibal, and were able 
to withstand a protracted siege, until finally com- 
pelled by famine to surrender. (Liv. xxiii. 17, 19; 
Strab. V. p. 249 ; Val. Max. vii. 6. §§ 2, 3; Sil. Itul. 
xii. 426.) Livy tells us on this occasion that Gasi- 
linum was divided into two parts by the Vultumus, 
and that the garrison, having put all the inhabitants 
I to the sword, occupied only the portion on the right 
\ hank of the river next to Rome; such at least is the 
natural construction of his words, “ partem urbis quae 
CIS Vulturnum est;” yet all his subsequent accounts 
of the operations of the siege imply that it was the 
part next to Capua on the left bank which they held, 
and tliis is in fact the natural fortress, formed by a 
sharp elbow of the river. 

Casilinum was recovered by the Romans in b. c. 
214 (Liv. xxiv. 19), and from this time we hear no 
more of it until the priod of the Civil Wars. It 
appears that Caesar had established a colony of vete- 
rans there, who, after his death, were, together with 
those settled at Galatia, the first to declare in favour 
of his adopted son Octavian. (Appian, B. C. iii. 40; 
Cic. PkiL ii. 40.) This colony appears to have 
been strengthened by M. Antonins (Cic. t c.), but 
did not retain its colonial rights; and the town itself 
seems to have fallen into decay; so that, though 
Strabo notices it among the cities of Cainjxinia, Pliny 
spaks of it as in his time going fast to ruin. (Strab. 

c.; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) It however continued to 
exist throughout the Roman empire, as wx* find its 
name both in Ptolemy and the Tabula. (Ptol- iii. 1. 
§ 68 ; Tah. Peut') The priod of its final decline or 
destruction is uncertain; but in the 9th century there 
appears to have been no town on the spot, when the 
citizens of Capua, after the destruction of their own 
city, established themselves on the site of Casilinum, 
and transferred to the latter the name of Capua, 
which it continues to retain at the present day. 
[Capua.] The importance of its bridge, and the 
facilities which it afforded for defence, were probably 
the reasons of the change, and have led to tJie modern 
Oapoua becoming a strong fortress, though a poor 
i ami unimiM'tant city. [E. H. B.] 


CASINOMAGXJS. 

CASINOSIAGUS, in Transalpine Ganl, is placed 
by the Table on a road from Iilediolanum Santonumi 
(Saintes) to Ausritum, Augustoritum (Lirnoges), \ 
25| Roman miles from Limoges. It seems to he | 
Chassenon^ on the left bank of the Vienne^ which is | 
a probable corruption of Casinomagus. D'Anville 
discusses the position of another Casinomagus some- 
where between Auch and Toulouse, but nothing can 
be made of it. £G. L.] 

CASTNUM {Kicrivovi Eth. Casinas, -atis; San 
Germano"), a considerable city of Latium, in the more 
extended use of the term, situated on the Via 
Latina, 7 miles from Aquinum, and 16 from Vena- 
frum. It was distant about 5 miles from the left 
bank of the river Liris, and was the last city of 
Latium towards the;^ frontier of Campania. (Strab, I 
V. p. 237 j Itin. Ant. p. 303.) From its situation it i 
must have been included in the Volsciaii territoij, j 
and probably belonged originally to that people; but j 
it was subsequently occupied by the Samnites, from 
whom it w'as -wrested by the Romans. (Varr. deL.L. | 
vii. 29.) In b. c. 312 a Roman colony was sentj 
there, at the same time as to Interamna, both evi- | 
dently for the purpose of securing the rich valley of 
the Liris. (Liv. ix. 28.) As its name is not found 
in the list of the thirty Latin colonies given by Livy 
in B. c. 209, it is probable that it was a “ colonia 
civium ” (Madvig. de Colon, p. 264), but no subse- 
quent notice is found of it as such. Its name is 
repeatedly mentioned during the Second Punic War, 
and on one occasion Hannibal encamped in its ter- 
ritory, which he ravaged for two days, but did not 
attempt to reduce the town itself. (Liv. xxii, 13, 
xxvi. 9.) After this we hear no more of it as a for- 
tress, but it became a flourishing and opulent muni- 
cipal town, both under the Republic and the Empire. 
(Oic. pro Plano. 9 ; Strab. v. p. 237 .) Its territory, 
like that of the neighbouring Venafrum, was parti- 
cularly favourable to the growth of olives, hut the 
broad level tract from the city to the banks of the 
Liris was in all respects very rich and fertile. (Varr. 
M. R. ii. 8. § II, Fr. p. 207; Cic. de Leg. Agr, 
ii. 25, iii. 4.) These favoured lands were among ; 
those which it was proposed by the agrarian law of 
Eullus to portion out among the Roman citizens | 
(Cic. c.); they actually underwent that fate a* 
little later, \vhen a nnlitary colony was established ! 
there by the Second Triumvirate. (JLib. Colon. 
p. 232 ; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 336.) Casinum is not 
termed a colony by Pliny, though it bears that title 
in several inserq^tions (Mamt. InscT. p. 1104. 7, 
8; Orell. 2797); but whatever may have been its 
rank, it is clear, both from inscriptions and extant 
remains, that it miist have continued a flourishing 
and considerable town under the Roman Empire. 
It appears to have been destroyed, at least in great 
part, by tlie Lombards in the 6th century ; the 
modern city of San Germano has grown up on its 
ruins, -while the name of Monte Casino lias been 
retained by the celebrated monastery founded (a. i>. 
529) by St. Benedict on the lofty hill which towers 
immediately above it. 

San Germano, however, occupies but a part of 
the site of the ancient Casinum, the ruins of which 
spread over the lower slopes of the hill for a con- 
siderable distance. Among them are the remains of 
an amphitheatre, of small size but in unusually per- 
fect preservation, which was erected, as we leaim 
from an inscription still extant, at her own private 
cost by Umraidia Quadratilla, the same person cele- 
brated by the younger Pliny, (Ep. vii. 24; further 
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notices of the same family are found in Varro de 
M. R. iii. 3. 9; and an inscription given by Hoare, 
p. 270.) Some ruins of a temple erected at the 
same time are also visible; as well as fragments of 
a theatre, a small temple or sepulchral monument 
of a remarkable style, considerable portions of a 
paved road, and some parts of the ancient walls. 
The monastery of Monte Casino, on the summit of 
the mountain, is said to have replaced a temple of 
Apollo which occupied the same lofty site. (P, 
Diac. i. 26 ; Gregor. Magn. Rial. ii. 8.) 

In the plain below S. Germano, and on the banks 
of the little river now called Fiume Rapido, are 
some fragments of ruins that are considered with 
much probability to have belonged to the villa of 
Varro, of which he has left us a detailed description; 
it contained a museum, an aviary, and various other 
appendages, while a clear and broad stream of water, 
embanked with stone and crossed by bridges, tra- 
versed its whole extent. (Varr. R. R. hi. 5.) 
It was this same villa that M. Antonius afterwards 
made the scene of his orgies and debaucheries. (Cic. 
Phil. ii. 40.) The stream just mentioned was pro- 
bably not the Rapido itself, but one of several small 
but clear rivulets, which rise in the plain near 
Casinum. The abundance of these springs is alluded 
to by Silius Italicus, as well as the foggy climate 
which resulted from them, and which at the present 
day renders the town an unhealthy residence. (Sil. 
Ital. iv. 227, xii. 527.) Pliny also notices one of 
these streamlets, under the name of Scatebra (ii. 96), 
for the coldness and abundant flow of its wuters. 

The name of ViNNius, found in some editions of 
VaiTo, appears to be a false reading (Schneider, ad 
Zoo.), nor is there any authority for the name Ca- 
smus as applied to the river jRctpeWo, which has 
been introduced into the text of Strabo. (Kramer, 
ad loo. cit') The ruins, still visible at S. Germano, 
are described by RomanelH (vol. iii. pp. 389 — 394), 
Hoare (C/«m.2hz«r,vol. i.pp. 268 — 277), and Keppel 
Craven (Ahruezi, vol. i. pp. 40 — 46.) [E. H. B.] 

CA'SIUS MOHS (Kdatov : Jebel-el-Akrd'), a 
mountain of H. Syria, near Nymphaeum (Strab. xvi. 
p. 751) and Seleuceia (Plin. V. 22). Its base was 
bathed by the waters of the Orontes. (Amm. Marc, 
xiv. 8. § 10.) This great mass of rock, rising ab- 
ruptly from the sea, with the exception of some 
highly crystalline gypsum near its foot on the E. 
side, and some diallage rocks, serpentine, &c. towards 
the SE., is entirely composed of supracretaceous 
limestone. The height has been ascertained to be 
5318 feet, falling far short of what is implied by 
Pliny’s (^. c.; cornp. Solin. 39) remark, that a spec- 
tator on the mountain, by simply turning his head 
from left to right, could see both day and night. 
The emperor Hadrian, it was said, had passed a 
night upon the mountain to verify this marvellous 
scene; but a furious storm prevented his gratifying 
his curiosity. (Spartian. Hadrian, 14.) A feast in 
honom: of Zeus was celebrated in the month of Au- 
gust at a temple situated in the lower and wooded 
region, at about 400 feet from the sea. Julian, 
during his residence at Antioch, went to offer a sacri- 
flee to the god. (Amm. Marc. xxii. 14. § 8 ; Julian, 
Mkop, p. 361 ; Le Beau, Bos Empire, vol. iii. p. 6.) 
A feast in honour of Triptolemus was also celebrated 
i on this mountain by the people of Antioch. (Strab. 
p/750.) 

I Coins of Trajan and Severus have the epi- 
I graph ZETC K AC IOC CEAETKEHN HEIEPIAC. 

I (Riwsche, voL i. pt. ii. p. 428.) the upper part of 
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Mohs Casius is entirelj a naked rock, answering 
to its expressive name Je&e?-e^'-4i5:rd, or the bald 
mountain. (Ghesney, Exped. EuphraEYol, i, p, 
386.) [E. B. J.] 

CA'SIUS MONS (Kdc^los opos, Strab, i. p. 38, 
setj. xvii. pp. 758 — 796; Mel. i. 10, iii. 8; Plin. v. 
11. s. 12, xii. 13; Lucan. Phars. viil 539, x. 433), 
the modem El KatieJi, or EL KaSj was the summit 
of a lofty range of sandstone hills, on the borders of 
Egypt and Arabia Petraea, immediately south of the 
Lake Sirbonis and the Mediterranean Sea. Near its 
summit stood a temple of Zeu.s- Ammon, and on its 
westernilanlc was the tomb of Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
The name of Mens Casius is familiar to English ears 
through Milton’s verse. 

“ A gulf profound as that Serbonian hog, 

’Twixt Darniata and mount Casius old.” 

[W. B. B.] 

CAmS FL. [Albania.] 

OASMEHAE (Kao-AieH Herod. Steph. B., Kao*- 
jueVat, Thuc. : Etk Kao-fiivaios^ Steph.), a city of Sicily 
founded by a colony from Syracuse, 90 years after 
the establishment of the parent city, or B. c. '643. 
(Thuc. vi, 5.) It is afterwards mentioned by 
Herodotus as affording shelter to the oligarchical 
party called the Gamori, when they were expelled 
from Syracuse ; and it wvas from thence that they 
applied for assistance to Gelon, then ruler of Gela. 
(Her. vii. 155.) But from this period Gasmenae 
disappears from histoiy. Thucydides appears to 
allude to it as a place still existing in Ms time, hut 
we find no subsequent trace of its name. It was 
probably destroyed by some of tlie tyrants of Syra- 
cuse, according to their favourite policy of removing 
the inhabitants from the smaller towns to the larger 
ones. Its site is wholly uncertain : Gluverius was 
disposed to fix it at Scidi, but Sir R. Hoare mentions 
the ruins of an ancient city as existing about 
2 miles E. of Sta Croce (p. small town 9 miles W. 
ofSoklH)^ which may very possibly be those, of Gas- 
menae. They are described by him as indicating a 
place of considerable magnitude and importance; but 
do not appear to have ever been carefully examined. 
(Cluver. Bicil, p. 358 ; Hoare’s Class, Towr, vol, ii. i 
p.266.) [E.H.B.] I 

' GASPATYEUS (Kaairdr^pot^ Herod, iil. 102, I 
iv. 44) or CASPAPYRUS(Ka(nrdTrupos, Hecat. ap. [ 
Steph. B. a.®., Fr. 179, ed. Didot: iroKis Tardeipifdi^ ! 
:$Kv$^p oucri)), a city on the N. confines of India, in 
the district of Pactylce, whence Scylax of Oarjanda 
commenced his voyage down tlie Indus, at, the com- 
mand of Dareius, the son of Hystaspes; in which 
voyage he sailed to the E. down the river into the I 
sea, crossing which to the W. lie arrived at the head 
of the Red Sea in the thirtieth month. (Herod, iv. 
44.) In the other passage, Herodotus tells us that 
those Indians, who are adjacent to the city of Cas- 
patyrus and the district of Pactyice, dwell to theN. 
of the other Indians (who are described just before), 
have customs similar to the Bactrians, and are the 
most warlike of the Indians. These also are the 
Indians who obtain gold from the ant-hills of the 
adjoining desert, in the marvellous manner which he 
proceeds to relate (iii. 102, foil.). 

On these simple data great discussions have been 
conducted, which our space prevents our following. 
The two chief opinions are, that Caspatyrus is Cahul^ 
and again, that it is Kashmir, On the whole, the 
latter seems most probable, but certainty seems 
almost unattainable. The Sanscrit name of Kash- 
mir is Kaspapa pwr^ which, condensed to Kaspapwr, 
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gives ns the form found in Hecataeus; aud further, 
the very similar name Caspeiria certainly designates 
the country of As to the expedition of 

Scylax^ remembering that the true source of the 
Indus in Tibet was unknown to the ancients, and 
therefore that the voyage must h<xve commenced near 
the source of one of the chief tributaries, assuredly 
no better starting point could be found than the 
Jelumy at the lake formed by it below Kashmir. 
The eastward course of the voyage is the great diffi- 
culty. (Heeren, Xdeen, vol. i. pt, i. p. 371 ; Ritter, 
Erdkmde, vol. iii. pp. 1087, foil.; Bohlen, Alte In- 
di&i, vol. i. p. 64 ; Bchlegel, Berlin Tasche?iMich, 
1829, p. 17 ; Von Hammer, Amial. Vien, vol. Ii. p. 
36 ; Bahr, Excurs. ad Hei'od. iii. 1 02 ; Mannert, 
Geogr. d. Griech. u. Mom. vol.^. pt i. pp. 7, folk; 
Forbiger, Alte Geogr. vol. ii. p. 51 1.) [P. S.] 

GASPEPEIA (KesoTTreipm), a district of India 
intra Gangem, about the sources of the rivers Hy- 
DASPBS ( Jdum \ Sandabal (which is no doubt the 
Acesines, Chenab; see Cantabras), and Adris or 
Rhoadis. (Ptol. vii. 1. § 42.) The people calle d .. . 
Caspeiraei (Kacmeipcuoi) are presently afterwards 
mentioned as E. of those on the Hydaspes, and W. of 
the Gymnosophistae, who are near the Upper Ganges. 
They have numerous cities (Ptolemy names 18), 
one of which is Caspeira (Kc^erweipa), evidently the 
capital (§§ 47— -50). The name, the j)osition, and 
the number of cities, all concur to identify Caspeiria 
with the rich valley of Kashmir^ which is watered 
by the upper courses of the Jelum and Chenab ^ be- 
sides smaller rivers ; and Caspeira is probably, there- 
fore, the city of Kashmir or Srinagar, Mannert 
would read KaapeipLa (pi and tt being letters easily 
confused); but the alteration is unnecessary, fora 
reason stated under Gaspatyrus. 

Caspeira is one of Ptolemy’s points of recorded 
astronomical observations, having 14 hrs. 5 min. in 
its longest day, and being distant about 4^ hrs. E. 
of Alexandria. The latter number, compared with 
those assigned to Bucephala and neighbouring places, 
confirms the position given to Csujpeira, via., Kash- 
mir. (Ptol. viii. 26. § 7.) [P. S.] 

CASPEFRIA INS. [Fortunatae.] 
CASPE'RIA, a town of the Sabines, known only 
from the mention of its name by Virgil {Aen. vii. 
714), and by his imitator Silins Italieus (viii. 416). 
The latter tells us it derived its name from tlie Bac- 
trians, probably connecting it absurdly with the 
Caspian Sea. Both authom associate it with Fo- 
ruli, and it seems probable that its site is correctly 
fixed at Aspra^ a village about 15 miles SW. of 
Rieti, and 13 N. of Correse (Cures). (Cluver. 
Ital p. 676; Westphal, Mom. Kampagne^ p. 133.) 
Vibius Sequester (p. 11) tells us that the river Hi- 
mella, mentioned by Virgil in the same line, flowed 
near Gasperia ; it is supposed to be the small stream 
now called the Aia. [Himella.] [E.H.B.] 
CA'SPIAE PORTAE. [Caspii Montes.] 
CA'SPIAE PYLAE (at Kdarcm TrvXai, Pol. v. 

44 ; Strab. xi. pp. 522, 526 ; at Kdamai itvXai^ 
Hecat. Fr. 171; Ptol. vi. 2. § 7; Arrian, Anab. iii. 
19; KaorirmSes TTuXat, Dionys. P. 1064), a narrow 
pass leading from North-Western Asia into the NE, 
provinces of Persia: hence, as the course which an 
army could take, called by Dionysius (1036) KXiftbes 
yairjs *AcribriSos. Their exact position was at the 
division of Parthia from hledia, about a day’s jouraey 
from the Median town Rliagae. (Anian, iii. 19.) 
According to Isidorus Cliarax, they were immediately 
below M. Caspius. As in the case of the people 
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called Caspii, there seem to have been tuw mom-’ Hyrcaniaii, Of the size, form, and character of this 
tains, each called Caspius^ one near the Armenian inland sea, there was a great variety of opinions 
frontier, the other near the I'arthian. It was through among the ancients ; and it is not a little remarkable 
the pass of the Casplae Pylae that Alexander the that the earliest account of it which w^e have in He- 
Great pursued Dareius. (Arrian, Amh. iii. 19; rodotus (i. 202, 203) is by far the most accurate. 
Curt. vi. 14; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6.) It was one of According to him, it took a vessel with oars 15 days 
the m<»st important places in ancient geography, and to traverse its length, and 8 days to cross its broad- 
from it many of the meridians were measured, est part. Herodotus maintained that it was a truly 
(Strab. i. p. 64, xi. pp. 505, 514, xv. p, 720, &c.) inland sea, having no connection with the external 
The exact place corresponding with the ancient Cas- ocean. It seems clear, also, that Herodotus made 
piae Pylae is probably a spot between Hark-a-Koh its greatest length from S. to N. (which is its time 
and Skill "Koh, about 6 parasangs from Rey^ the direction), and not, as the later writers supposed, 
name of the entrance of which is called from W. to E. The real length of the sea is 740 

(Morier, Second Journey.') [V.] miles from its most N. to its most S. point; its ave- 

CASPTA'NA. [Caspii.] rage breadth is about 210 miles. 

CA'SPII (K^tr-rriot), a nation apparently originally In the earliest times (as would appear from a 
inhabiting a districi of Media, near the mouth of the fragment of Hecataeus, p- 92, ed. Klausen) it was 
Cyrus (Awr), and adjacent to a mountain which supposed that the Caspian Sea was connected with 
bore the name of M. Caspius. Their exact position the Pontus Euxinus by means of the river Phasis, 
and their extent arc equally uncertain and indefinite, and still later through the Pains Maeotis (Strab. xi. 
as the name might apply to any of the tribes who p. 509), a view which has also been talcen by some 
lived near the Caspian Sea, which derived its own modem writers and travellers. (Kant, PJiys. Geogr. 
name from them. Hence it is that we find mention i. 1. p. 113, and iii. 1. p. 112; F. Parrot’s Reise z. 
of a similar named people in another locality on the Ararat, i. p. 24, Berl. 1834.) Aristotle (Meteor. 
eastern confines of Media near Hyrcania, and at the i. 13. § 29, and ii. 1. § 10) appears to have been ac- 
Caspian gates (Herod, iii. 29; Strab. Rpit xi,),and quainted with the true nature of this sea; yet the 
also in Albania (Strab. xi. p. 502), occupying a dis- majority of writers certainly held opinions more or 
trict which bore the technical name of Caspianb, less en-oneous. The prevalent one tvas that it was 
and to whom Strabo attributes the name of the Sea. connected with the Northern Ocean, and even Strabo 
According to Strabo (xi. pp. 517 — 520), the manners (xi. p. 519) seems to have sanctioned this view 
of these people were of the most barbarous character, (compare also Mela, iii. 5 ; Plin. vi. 13 ; Curt. vi. 4), 
and resembled those of the people of Bactriana and an error which perhaps arose from a statement of 
Sogdiana. Ptolemy placed the Caspii rather more to Eratosthenes. (Strab. xi. p. 507.) Diodorus (xviii. 
the SE. than other geographer. (Ptol. vi. 2. § 5; 5), however, described this sea correctly, and Ptolemy 
Mel. i. 2, iii. 5; Curt. iv. 12.) [V*.] (vii. 5. § 4,) confirmed his view. It seems extremely 

CA'SPII MONTES (Kdo-wta 6p7}), a western probable that much of the confusion which appears 
portion of the great chain of the Orontes and Coro- to have existed in antiquity with regard to this sea 
nus (Remawend), which extended along the SE. may have arisen from indistinct accounts of the con- 
shores of the Caspian Sea, on the borders of Media, nection between it and the Oxiana Palus (Sea of 
Hyrcania, and Parthia, about 40 miles N. of the Aral). There seems to be no doubt that these seas 
modem town of Teheran. They doubtless derived were originally connected by an arm of the Oxns 
their name from one of the tribes who lived on the (Gi^cn), it is not unlikely that the Caspian and 
borders of that sea. [Caspii.] [V.] Aral Sea were considered by many as the basins of 

CASPI'NGIUM, is placed by the Table on a road one and the same sea, following the indistinct and 
from Lugdiniurn Batavoram (Leyden) to Novio- uncertain accounts which prevailed respecting them, 
magus (Nymegen). It is 45 Homan miles from and perhaps thereby originating the distinctive nam^s 
Noviomagus. Walckenaer fixes it at Gorkum md of M. Hyreanium and M. Caspium for the Eastern 
Spyck ,* other geographers fix it at Aspern. [G. L,] and Western Seas, which were strictly true of one 
CA'SPIUM I^IARE (^ Kacrwla ^ctAttTTa, Herod, only. (Malte-Brun, Gesch. d. Erdkunde-, i. p. 71; 

i. 203; Ptol. V. 9. § 7, vii. 5. § 4; Strab. ii. p. 71, Kephalides, Com^n. deAfari Gmpio, Ootting. 1814; 

xi. pp. 502, 506, &c.; rh Kiinviov ireAayos, Strab. Eichwald, AUe Geogr. d. Gasp. Aleeres, Berlin, 
xi. p. 508), the largest of the inland seas of Asia, 1838.) [V.] 

extending between lat. 48® and 37® N,, and long. CASSANDKEIA (Kacrcrdx/Speia, KacrdvSpeia : 
48® and 55® E., and the shores of which were AiA Kacro-aj'Spevs ; Pma^a), a town situated on the 
Scythia intra Imaum, Hyrcania, Atropatene, and narrow isthmus which connects the peninsula of 
Sarmatia Asiatica. It derived its name, accord- Pallene with the main land, on which formerly stood 
ing to Strabo, from the Caspii. [Caspii.] It the rich and flourishing city of Potidaea. (Strab. 
bore also the name of the Make Hyrcanitjm vii. p, 330; Plin. iv. 10.) Potidaea (IIoTiSa/a; 
(Plin. vi. 13; M. Hyreanum, Prop. ii. 23, 66 ; Eih. Tlori5a,i6.Tii]s, HoriSatevs) was a Dorian city 
Sinus Hyreanus, Mela, iii. 5; v TpKauia StdAarra, on^naXij colonised from Corinth (Thuc. i. 56 ; 
Heeat. Fragin. ex Athen. ii.; Polyb. v. 44; Strab, Scymn. Ch. v. 628), though at what period is not 

ii. p. 68, xi. p. 507 ; Ptol. v. 13. § 6 ; Diod. xvii. known ; it must have existed before the Per- 
75.) Ill many authors these names are used indif- sian wars. It surrendered to the Persians on their 
ferently the one for the other ; they are, however, march into Greece, (Herod, vii. 123.) After the 
distinguished by Pliny (vi. 13), who states that this battle of Salamis it closed its gates against Arta- 
sea commences to be called the Caspian after you bazus, who at the head of a large detachment bad 
have passed the river Cyrus (Kur), and that the escorted Xerxes to the Hellespont. On his return 
Caspii live near it; and, in vi- 16, that it is called this general laid siege to the place of which he 
the Hyrcanian Sea from the Hyrcani who live along would probably have obtained possession through 
its shore. The western side would, therefore, in the treachery of one of its citizens, had not the plot 
strictness, be called the Caspian, the Eastern, the been accidentally discovered. An attempt afterwards 
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made against it by the Persians was nnsuccessfiil, 
from a sudden influx of the sea, while the troops 
were crossing the bay to attack the town ; a 
great part of the Persian force was destroyed, the 
remainder made a hasty retreat. (Herod, viii. 127.) 
There was a contingent of 300 men sent by Potidaea 
to the united Greek forces at Plataea. (Herod, 
ix. 28.) Afterwards Potidaea became one of the 
tributary allies of Athens, but still mainhiined a 
certain metropolitan, allegiance to Corinth. Certain 
magistrates under the title of Epidemiurgi were 
sent there every year from Corinth. (Time. i. 56.) 
In B. c. 432 Potidaea revolted from Athens, and 
allied itself with Perdiccas and the Corinthians. 
After a severe action, in which the Athenians were 
finally victorious, the town was regularly blockaded; 
it did not capitulate till the end of the second year 
of the war, after going through such extreme suffer- 
ing from famine that even some who died were eaten 
by the survivors. (Thuc. ii. 70.) A body of 1,000 
colonists were sent from Athens to occupy Potidaea 
and the vacant territory. (Diod. xii. 46.) On the 
occupation of Amphipolis and other Thracian towite 
by Bmsidas, that general attempted to seize upon 
the garrison of Potidaea, but the attack failed. 
(Thuc. iv, 135.) In 382, Potidaea was in the oc- 
cupation of the Olyntliians. (Xen. EelL vii. § 16.) 
In 364, it was taken by Timotheus the Athenian 
general. (Diod. xv. 81 ; comp. Isocr. AnUd. 
p. 119.) l^hilip of Macedon seized upon it and gave 
it up to the Olynthians. (Diod. xvi. 8.) The Greek 
population was extirpated or sold by him. Cassander 
founded a new city on the site of Potidaea, and as- 
sembled on this spot not only many strangers but 
also Greeks of the neighbomhood, especially the 
Olynthians, who were still surviving the destruction 
of their city. He called it after his own name 
Cassandreia. (Diod. xix. 52; Liv.xliv. il.) Cas- 
sandreia is the natural port of the fertile peninsula 
of Pallene (^Kassmdhra), and soon became great 
and powerful, surpassing all the Macedonian cities 
in opulence and splendour. (Diod. 1. c.) Arsinoe, 
widow of Lysimachus, retired to this place with her 
two sons. (Polyaen. viii. 57.) Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
her half-brother, succeeded by treachery in wresting 
the place from her. Like Alexandreia and Antioch, 
it enjoyed Greek municipal institutions, and was a 
republic under the Macedonian dominion, though 
Cassander’s will was its law as long as he lived. 
(Hiebuhr, Lectures on Andent History, vol. iii. 
pp. 231, 253.) About b. c. 279 it came under the 
dominion of Ap()ll#dorus, one of the most detestable 
tyrants that ever lived. (Diod. JSxc. p. 663.) 
Philip, the son of Demetrius, made use of Cassandreia 
as his principal naval arsenal, and at one time caused 
100 galleys to be constructed in the docks of that 
port. (Liv. xxviii. 8.) 

In the war with Pei'seus his son (b. c. 169), the 
Boman fleet in conjunction with Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, undertook the siege of Cassandreia, but 
they were compelled to retire (Liv. xliv. 11, 12.) 
Under Augustus a Boman colony settled at Cas- 
sandreia. (Manjuardt, in Becker’s Eandhuch der 
Rom. Alt. -vol. ill. pt. i. p. 1 18 ; Eckhel, D, N, vol. ii. 
p. 70.) This city at length fell before the barbarian 
Huns, who left hardly any traces of it. (Procop. B.P* 
ii.4, deAedif.br. 3; comp. Leake, Greece, 

vol. iii. p. 152.) 

For coins of Cassandreia, both autonomous and 
imperial, see Eckhel Q. c.). The type constantly 
found is the head of Ammon, in whose worship they 
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seem to have joined with the neighbouring people of 
Aphytis. fE. B. J.l 

CASSAKDBES, CASSANITAE. [Gasandi.] 
CASSI, in Britain. The name of a population 
sufficiently eastward to be mentioned by Caesar 
(B. G. V. 21); indeed, Cccssz-velaunus was their 
king, and the Oppidum Oassi-velauni (Caes. 1. c.) 
was a stockaded village, probably, in the present 
Hundred of Cassio-hmy. [R, G. L.] 

CASSrOPE (KauffidwT}). 1. A town and pro- 
montory of Corcyra. [CoiiCYBA.] 

2. A town of Epeirus, more usually called Cas- 
sope. [Cassope.] 

CASSIO'TIS (Kacro-wTis), a district of northern 
Syria, containing, according to Ptolemy (v. 15. § 16), 
the cities of Antiocheia, Daphne, Bactaialla, 
Lydia, Seleuceia, Epiphaneia, Raphanea, 
Antaradus, Marathus, Maeiamej and Ma- 
MURGA. It probably was never considered as a 
political division (comp. Marquardt, Handhtch der 
Rom. Alt p. 176), but was rather a district marked 
out by the natural features of the countiy. [Syria.] 
(Chesney, Exped. Euphrat voJ. i. ; Thomson, Bibl 
Sa(T. vol. V.) [E. B. J.] 

CASSITE’RIDES, in Britain. The tin-county 
of Cornwall, with which the Seilly Isles were more 
or less confused. For details see Britannicae In- 
sulae. pp. 433—435. [B. G. L.] 

CASSOTE (KacrcrSirTj, Steph.B.s. v.\ Kacra-tcTria 
w6Kis, Diod.; Kacrcridirr}, Ptoh), the chief town of 
the Cassopabi (Katrcra>7ra7oi), a people of Epirus, 
occupying the coast between Thesprotia and the 
Ambracian gulf, and bordering upon Hicopolis. 
(Scylax, p. 12 ; Strab. vii. p. 324, seq.) Scylax 
describes the Cassopaei as living in villages ; but they 
afterwards rose to such power as to obtain possession 
of Pandosia, Buchaetium, and Elateia. (Dem. de 
Eaton. 33.) We learn from another authority that 
Batiae was also in their territory, (Theopomp.*«j?. 
Earpoar. s. v. 'EXarem.) Their own city Cassope 
or Cassopia is mentioned in the war carried on by 
Cassander against Alcetas, king of Epirus, in b. c. 
312. (Diod. xix. 88.) 

Cassope stood at a short distance from the sea, 
on the road from Pandosia to Hieopoiis upon the 
portion of the mountain of Zdlongo, near the village 
of Kamanna. Its ruins, which are very extensive, 
are minutely described by Leake. The ruined walls 
of the Acropolis, which occupied a level about 1000 
yards long, may be traced in their entire circuit; and 
those of the city may also be followed in the greater 
part of their course. The city was not less than three 
miles in circumference. At the foot of the cliffs of 
the Acropolis, towards the western end, there is a 
theatre in good preservation, of which the interior 
diameter is 50 feet. Hear the theatre is a subterra- 
neous building, ciilled by the peasants Vasildspito, 
or King’s House. “ A passage, 19 feet in length, 
and 5 feet in breadth, with a curved roof one foot 
and a half high, leads to a chamber 9 feet 9 inches 
square, and having a similar roof 5 feet 7 inches in 
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lieiglit. The arches are not constructed on the 
principles of the Koman arch, but are hollowed out 
of horizontal courses of stone.” Leake found several 
tombs between the principal gate of the city and the 
village of Kamarina. The ruins of this city are 
some of the most extensive in the whole of Greece. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 247, seq.) 
CA'SSOTIS. [Delphi.] 

CASTA 'BALA (Kaarrd^aXa ; Eih. Kao-ra^a- 
Xihs), a city of Cilicia, one of the praefectures of 
Cappadocia. Strabo (p. 537) describes Castabala 
and Cybistra, as not far from Tyana, but as still 
neai-er to the mountain (Taurus). Pliny (vi. 3) 
enumerates Castabala with Tyana among the Cap- 
padocian towns. In Castabala there was a temple 
of Artemis Perasia, where they said that the 
priestesses walked with bare feet over live coals 
unhurt. (See Groskurd’s Note, Strabo, Transt ii. 
p. 453, on the proposals to amend the reading 
Perasia, which the context of Strabo shows to be Hs 
genuine reading.) The site of this place has not 
yet been fixed satisfactorily, but it may be at Ni^de, 
JME. of Bo7\ The epigraph on the coins of Castabala 
is UporroAis m<TTa0. [G. L.] 

CASTA'BALA (rdi KacrrdSaXa), as it is called 
by Appian (Mithrid. c. 105), by Ptolemy (v. 8), and 
by Pliny (v. 27), who mentions it among the towns 
of the interior of Cilicia. Alexander marched from 
Soli to the Pyramus, which he crossed to Mallus, 
and he reached Castabalum, as Curtius (iii. 7) calls 
it, on the second day. In order to reach Issus from 
Castabala, it was necessary to pass through a defile, 
which Alexander had sent Parmenio forward to 
occupy. This defile, then, was east of Castabala, 
and it would seem to be the Amauides Pylae of 
Strabo (p. 676), now 

The Antoniiie Itin. places Oatabolum, which is 
Castabalum, east of Aegeae or Ay as, 26 M. P., or i 
20 geog. miles. The distance from Aya^ to a place 
call^ Kara Kaya is 16 geog. miles, and from Ay as 
to some ruins is 19 geog- miles. This would identify 
the ruins with Castabalum. But the Itin. gives 16 
M. P., or 12 geog. miles from Castabalum to Baiae, 
and the distance from Kara Kaya to Bayas, which 
is Baiae, was determined by Lieut. Murphy to be 
13 geog. miles, while the distance from the ruins to 
Bayas is 15 geog. miles. Ainsworth prefers the 
shorter of the two distances, as it was determined 
by Itinerary, while the other distance from A yds to 
the ruins was determined by a boat survey.” Accord- 
ingly he identifies Castabala with KaraKaya (Ains- 
worth, Travels in the Track, ^c., p. 56 ; Ainsworth, 
London Geog. Joum., vol. x. p, 510, &c.) [G. L.] 
CASTAXIA (Kao-ToAla: Eth. KacrraAtdri^s, 
which Steph. s. v. observes, is a common form in 
Cilician names), a place in Cilicia, mentioned by 
Theagenes in his Carica. [G. L.] ■ 

CASTAXIA FONS. [Delphi.] 

CA'STAMON (^Castamowii), a to\vn of Paph- 
lagonia, often mentioned by the Byzantine historians. 
Castamouni is a considerable town, which is placed 
in the maps on the Amnias, a branch of the Halys. 
(Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 239.) [G. L.] 

CASTAX (Kao-ral), a city of Baetica, probably 
identical with Castulo. [P. S.] 

CASTELLA'NI (KaareAKavoi), a people of Hls- 
pania Tarraconensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
W. of the Ausetani, and E. of the Iaccetani, 
with the following towns ; Sebendunum 
vov), also mentioned on a coin, in eonjunction with 
Ilerda (Sestini, p. 164); Beseda (BeVrjSa; S. Jimn 
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de las JBadesas, coins ap. Sestini, p. 183) ; Egosa 
(^’Erywera), and Basi (Bdort: Ptol.ii. 6. § 71; Ukert, 
vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 426). [P. S.] 

CASTELLUM AMEEINUM. [Asieria]. 
CASTELLUM OARACENOEUM. [Cara- 

CBNI.] 

CASTELLUM EIRMANUM. [Firmum.] 
CASTELLUM MENAPIORTJM, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (ii. 9), who says, “ then after the Mosa, the 
' Menapii, and a city of theirs Castellum.” It is also 
supposed by D’Anville that it may be the “ Cas- 
telJum Oppidum quod Mosa fluvius praeterlambit ” 
of Ammianus (xvi. 25). But the words “ Cas- 
tellum Oppidum quod” are said not to be in the 
MSS. (See the note of Valesius.) As there is a 
place called Kessel on the left bank of the Maas, 
between Ruremonde and Vmloo, it is supposed that 
this may be the Castellum Menapiorum ; for it would 
come within the limits of the Menapii. [G. L.] 
CASTELLUM (MORINORUM). There are 
many routes which end at or branch from a place 
called Castellum, in the northern part of Gallia. 
On the inscription of the column of Tongern, a road 
leads firom Castellum, through Fines Atrebatum, to 
Nemetacum (^Arms). Another route in the An- 
tonine Itin. runs from Castellum, through Minaria- 
cum, to Turnacum (Towrnay') ; and another from 
Castellum, through Nemetacum, tp Bagacum (Ba- 
vay'). The Table has a route through Taruenna 
{Teromnm) to Castellum Menapiorum, which, as 
the rest of the route shows, is not the Castellum on 
the Mem, but the Castellum of the Itineraiy. This 
place must be the hill of Cassel, in the department 
of Nord, south of Emkerque, which rises above the 
flat country, and commands a view of immense ex- 
tent. It was certainly a Roman station. Many 
medals have been dug up there. (Bast, Recmil 
dAntiguites, &c. trouvees dans la Flandre.') There 
appears to be no authority for the name Morinorum ; 
but this place would be within the limits of the Mo- 
rink The name Castellum Menapiorum in the 
Table cannot be right; for if we were to admit that 
the Menapii extended as far as Cassel, which is im- 
probable, we should not expect to find their Castellum 
there; and it is just the place where w'e might expect 
to find the Castellum of the Morini. [G. L.] 
CASTELLUM VALENTINIA'NI, a fortress 
built by the emperor Valentinian, on the river Nicer. 
(Amm. Marc, xxviii. 2.) Ammianus relates that, 
as the river was destroying the foundations of the 
fort, the emperor, in a. d. 319, caused the river to ‘ 
be led in a ^fierent direction. It is believed that 
the place was situated between Leckenheim and 
Manheim. (Wilhelm, German, p. 69; Kreutzer, 
Zur Gesch. altroni. Kultur am Oberrhein, p. 38, 
foil.) [L.S.] 

CASTHANAEA (KacrBava'ia, Strab.; Kaarapaia, 
Lycophr., Steph. B., Mel., et alii ; Eth. KaarBavahs), a 
town, of Magnesia in Thessaly, at the foot of Mt. Pe- 
lium, with a temple of Aphrodite Casthanitis. It is 
mentioned by Herodotus in his account of the terrible 
storm which the fleet of Xeixes experienced off this 
part of the coiist. Leake places it at some ruins, near 
a small port named Tamukhari. It was from this 
town tliat the chesnut tree, which still abounds on the 
eastern side of Mt. Pelium, derived its name in Greek 
and, the modern languages of Europe. (Herod, vii. 
183, 184; Strab. ix. pp. 438, 443 ; Plin. iv. 9. s. 16; 
Pomp. Mel. ii. 3; Lycophr. 907; Nicandr. Alexiph. 
271 ; Etym. M. s. v Leake, Northern Greece 
vol, iv. p. 383.) 

oo 
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CA'STNITJM (Ka.<T7Vioy ),& mountain at Aspertdus 
of Pampliylia. (Stepli. TG. L.} 

CASTO'LI CAMPUS (KmrcoXov TreSfov). 
nophon {Amb. i. 1. § 2), says that Hng Arfca- 
xerxes appointed Ms brother Cyrus the younger^ 
commander of all the forces that muster at the plain 
of Castolus. Stephanus (s.v. KacfraKov TreSfov) says 
that Castolus was a €% of Lydia, and that the 
Ethnic name is ’EjctctriaXios. He quotes Xenophon, 
and adds after ’KacrruXov ireUov the words AospUoiP 
&s Uevo^oov: and also, “it was so called because 
the Lydians call the Dorians Castoli;” all which is 
unintelligible. It does not appear that Stephanus 
could get liis information, except from Xenophon, 
who simply says of the place what has been stated 
above. If there were any meaning in the remark of 
Stephanas, the place would be the plain of the 
Dorians. It has been proposed to change KatrrcvXoo 
into II«/crct;\o0, the name of a branch of the Hermus, 
hut there is no autJiority for this alteration. The 
place is unknown. [G. L.] 

CASTRA, a station on the Candavian or Egnatiau 
way, — the great line of communication by land be- 
tween Italy and the Eiist. In the Antomne Itinerary 
it is fixed at 12 M, P. from Her^leia. In the Je- 
rusalem Itinerary, a place called Parembole, which 
Cramer {Anc, Greece^ vol. i. p. 83) identifies with 
the Castra of Antoninus, appears at a distauce of 
12 M. P. from Heracleia, lu the first of the two 
routes which tiie'Antonine Itinerary gives in this 
part, a place called Nicia is marked at 11 M. P 
from Heracleia. The Peutinger Tables mention a 
town of the same name, and assign to it the same 
distauce. Leake (Northern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 313) 
considers that these names, Castra, Parembole, Nicia 
(Hicaea ? comp. Steph. B. s. v. Nl/cctia) have re- 
ference to the military transactions of the Romans 
in Lyncestis, who not many years after those events 
constructed a road which passed exactly over the 
scene of their former achievements. Castra or Pa- 
rembole, therefore, indicates the first encampment of 
Snlpicius on the Bevus (Liv. xxxi. 33), and Nicaea 
(Hicia) the place where he obtained the advantage 
over Philip’s cavalry near Octoluphus, which was 
8 M. P. distant from the first encampment (Liv. 
XXX. 36), It appears, therefore, that Nicaea (Hicia), 
Parembole or Castra, and Heracleia, formed a triangle 
of which the sides were 8, 1 1, and 12 M. P, in length; 
that the N. route from Lychnidus descended upon 
Nicaea or Octoluphus, and the two S, routes upn Pa- 
rembole or Castra on the river Bevus. [E. B. J.] 
CASTRA ALA'TA, iu Britain. This is the 
rendering of the nrcpwrhr' crTpardirgSoj/ of Ptolemy. 
It is twice mentioned by this author (ii. 3. § 13, 
viii. 3. § 9), and by him only; once as having “its 
longest day of 18 hours, and one-half,” and being 
“ distant from Alexandria to the westward 2 hours 
and one-sixth;” and again, as being, along with 
Banatia, Tameia, and Tuaesis, one of the four tovms 
of the Vacomagi, — these lying north of the Cale- 
donians, and north-east of the Venicontes. It has 
been variously identified, viz. with Tayne in Ross, 
with Bwrghead in Murray, and with EdMmrg, 
None of these are certain. £R. G. L.] 

CASTRA CAECPLIA (^Caceres), a town of Lu- 
sitaiiia, in Spain, on the high road from Emerifca to 
Caesaraugusta, 46 M. P. from the former, and 20 
M. P.from Tunnuli (^Alconeta) on the Tagus. (Itm. 
Ant. p. 433.) It belonged to the conventus of Erne- ' 
rita, and formed one community with Norba Cae- 
sarea (Plin. iv. 22. s. 35, contrihuta in Norbam). 
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It is generally supposed to be identical with the 
Caeeilia Gemellinum of Ptolemy (ii. 5. § 8, KawiXia 
Vefx^KXiyov ^ MereXXiva: Bivar. adBextri Chron. 
p. 179, ap. Wesseling, ad Itin. I <?.). [P. S 1 

CASTRA CORNEXIA (Mela. i. 7. §2; Plin. v. 
4. § 3; C. Corneliana, Caes. JS.C. ii. 24, 25 ; C. 
Scipionis, Oros. iv. 22 ; Kda-rpa KopvTjXiuy, Peripl. 
ap. Iriart. p. 488 ; KopvrjXiov Trapep-SoXii^ Ptol, iv. 
3. § 6 ; 6 S/crTTiWvos Appian. B.C. ii. 44: 

Gkellah), Si place (loom, Plin. Z.c.) on the E. coast of 
the Carthaginian territory in N. Africa (Zeugitana), 
which derived its name from the camp established 
there by the elder Scipio Afiicanus immediately 
after his landing in Africa, b. c. 204. It is fully 
described by Caesar, in his narrative of Curio’s 
operations against Utica i(B. U.ii. 24, 25). It lay 
on the N. side of the Bagradas (Mejerdah)^ betw^een 
the river and Utica, being distant from the latter 
place a little more than a mile by the direct road, 
which was, however, subject to inmidation from the 
sea, and then the route made a circuit of six miles. 
The site of the camp was a straight ridge, jutting 
out into the sea, broken and rugged on both its 
slopes, hut the less steep on the side towards Utica. 
(Comp. Lucan, iv. 589, 590, where, spealdng of 
Curio, he says ; — 

“Inde petit tumulos, exesasque undique rupes, 
Antaei quae regna vocat non vana vetustas : ” 

the last line appears to refer to some legend which 
made these hills the tomb of Antaeus.) In this 
description we have no difficulty in recognizing, in 
spite of great physical changes, the summit of a 
chain of hills which rise up to the height of from 50 
to 80 feet above the alluvial plain formed by the 
Mejerdah between Utica and Carthage. The alter- 
ations made by the deposits of the Mejerdah have 
left this ancient promontory some distance inland, 
and have so changed the course of the river, that it 
now flow's between Utica (Bou-skaterj and the 
Castra (^GJiellah), instead of to the S. of the latter. 
(See Bagkadas and the map under Carthago.) 

The unaccountable neglect of the Carthaginians, 
in leaving so important a point undefended, seems, 
however, to be clearly established. Not the least 
mention is made of any town or foi-t there; and 
Scipio establishes his camp without oppsition. So 
in the Roman priod : Curio finds the place unoccu- 
pied; and Lucan tells us that the traces of Scipio’s' 
camp were just discernible in his time (iv. 659 : en 
veteris cernis vestigia min'). An obscure passage 
in Tertullian (de Ballio^ 3) is supposed to give a 
doubtful indication of a town or village having grown 
up and been already destroyed before his time. No 
traces of ruins is now found. (Shaw', Travels^ ^c. 
p. 150; Barth, Wanderungen^ 199.) 

. CASTRA EXPLORATO'RUM, in Britain, men- 
tioned in the second Itinerary as being the first 
station between the Vallum and Rutupium, distant 
12 miles from Blatum Bulgium, and 12 from Lugu- 
! vallum (Carlisle). Netherby best meets these con- 
ditions. [R. G.L.] 

CASTRA HANNI'BALIS, a town or port of 
Bruttium, mentioned by Pliny as situated on the 
Gulf of ScyUacium, at the pint where the two bays, 
the Sinus Terinaeus and Scyllacinus, approach near- 
est to one another, so that the isthmus between them 
is the narrowest prt of Italy. (Plin. iii. 10. s. 15; 
Solin. ii. § 23.) It is evident from the name that 
the place derived its origin from having been a per- 
manent station of Hannibal during the latter years 
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of the Second Punic War, when he was shut up 
within the Bruttian peninsula; but we have no men- 
tion of it in the history of that period. It has, 
however, been suggested that the Qastra mentioned 
by Livy (xxxii. 7; “Castrorum portorium, quo in 
loco nunc oppidum est ”) as a seaport, without xadi- 
cating its locality, may probably be the place in 
question; and that the sinall colony of 300 settlers 
was established there soon after the Second Punic 
War (b.c. 199), with a view to retain it in being. 
(Zumpt, c?e Colon, p. 236.) It subsequently appears 
to have served as the seaport of Scyllacium, where a 
more considerable Koman colony was established in 
B. c. 122. (Zumpt, 1. c.; Mommsen, in B&richt& 
Sachsisch, Geselhchaft der Wiss. 1849, p. 49, foil) 
Its name is still found under the corrupt form “ Aimi- 
hali” in the Tabula, which places it 36 M. P. from 
the Lacinian Promontory. (Tah, Pent. The other 
distances are evidently corrupt.) Its exact site has 
not been determined, but it was probably situated 
near the mouth of the little river Corace. Earlier 
topographers had placed it at a spot now called Le 
Castelle, near the north-east extremity of the Gulf 
of Squillace; but tliis is inconsistent with Pliny’s 
statement, though it would accord better with the 
accounts of Hannibal’s operations in Bruttium, which 
represent him as generally making his headquarters 
near Crotona and the Lacinian Promontory. (Liv. 
xxviii. 46, xxix. 36, xxx. 19, 20; Barrius, de Sit. 
Ccdahr. iv. 4 ; Eomanelli, vol. i. p. 185.) [E. H. B.] 
CASTEA HE’ECULIS. This is one of the seven 
places on the frontier of the Rhine which Julian re- 
paired; and Ammianus Marcellinus, who enumerates 
them, places Castra Herculis first, and Bingiom 
(Bingen) last. [Bingium.] From this we may 
conclude that it was on the Lower Rhine, and the 
Itins. place it there. [Carvo.] Castra Herculis 
may be Hervelt [G. L.] 

CASTRA NOVA. [Dacia.] 

CASTRA POSTUMIANA, a fortified hm 4 M.P. 
from Attegua and XJcubis, in Hispania Baetica. 
(Bdl Eisp. 8: Attegua.) [P. S.] 

GASt;^ PYREHI, a place in Greek Illyria near 
the river Aous, is placed by Leake at Ostaxiilm^ 
where, however, there are no remains of antiquity. 
(Liv. xxxii. 13; Leake, Northern Greecej vol i. pp. 
387, 396.) 

CASTRA TEAJANA. [Dacia,] 

CASTRA VETERA or ’VTETERA, as Ptolemy 
(ii. 9) and others call it, a Roman camp near the 
Lower Rhine, in Germania Inferior, which was 
formed in the time of Augustus, for when Gennani- 
cus was in those parts (a.d. 14), Vetera was the 
station of the mutinous :^th and twenty-first legions 
(Tacit. Ann. L 48). Indeed, it appears from Taci- 
tus (Eist. iv. 23), that Augustus had considered 
this to be a good post for keeping the Germaniae in 
check; and during the long period of peace that had 
existed when Civilis, with the Batavi and Germans, 
attacked the place, a town had grown up at a short 
distance from the camp. (Eist. iv. 22.) Part of 
the camp was on rising ground, and part in the plain. 
Civilis here blockaded two legions that had escaped 
thither after being defeated by him. The Romans 
in the camp of Vetera finally surrendered to Civilis 
(a.d. 70), who afterwards posted himself there as a 
safe position against the attack of Cerialis. Vetera 
was protected by the wide and swampy plains, and Ci- 
vilis had carried a mole into the Rhine for the purpose 
of keeping the water back and flooding the adjacent 
ground. The place was, therefore, near the Rhine, 
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in some spot where there is an elevation in the midst 
of a level country. It is placed in the table at the 
distance of 13 M, P. from Asciburgia (Asbwrg). 
D’Anville places Vetera at Xanten in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces of Prussia, near the Rhine, on the left hank, 
and the eminence he supposes to be Vorstenherg, 
where Roman antiquities have been found. This 
position seems to be more likely to be the true one 
than Biiderich, in an angle of the Rhine, opposite to 
Wesel, where some geographers fix Vetera. This 
imp)rUnt post was always occupied by one or two 
legions, while the Romans were in the possession of 
these parts. [G. L.] 

CASTRIMOE'NIUM, a tovm of Latium, at the 
foot of the Alban hills about 12 miles from Rome, 
now called Marino. It does not appear to have 
been in ancient times a place of importance, but we 
learn from the Liber Coloniarum that it received a 
colopy under Sulla, and that its territory was again 
assigned to military occupants by Nero. (Lih. Colon. 
p. 233.) Pliny also mentions the Castrimonienses 
among the Latin towns still existing in his time (iii. 
5. s. 9. § 63) ; but it seems probable that the Mu- 
nienses enmnerated by him among the extinct “ po- 
puli ” of Latium (Ib. § 69), are the same people, 
and that we should read Moenienses. If this he so, 
the name was probably changed when the colony of 
Sulla was established there, at which time we are 
told that the city was fortified (oppidum lege Sul- 
I lana est munitum, Lib. Colon. 1. c.). The form 
Oastrijreonium is found both in Pliny and the Liber 
Colon. ; but we learn the correct name to have been 
Castrimocnium from inscriptions, which also attest 
its municipal rank under the Roman Empire. (Gra- 
ter, Inscr. p. 397. 3; Orelli, Inscr. 1393). The 
discovery of these inscriptions near the modem city 
of Marino, renders it almost certain that this otcu- 
pies the site of Castrimoenimn : it stands on a 
nearly isolated knoll, connected with the Alban hills, 
about 3 miles from Alhano, on the road to Frascati. 
(Nibby, Dintomi, vol. ii. p. 315 ; Gell, Top. of Rome, 
p, aiO.) [E. H. B.] 

CASTREM ALBTIM. [Imci.] 

CASTRUM INUI, an ancient city of Latium, the 
foundation of which is ascribed by Virgil to the 
Alban kings. (Aen. vi. 772.) No mention of it is 
found in any historical or geographical writer, and 
Pliny does not even include it in his list of the ex- 
tinct cities of Latium ; but it is repeatedly alluded 
to by the Roman poets. Silius Italicus assigns it to 
the Rutuli, and Ovid places it on the coast between 
Antium and Lavinium. (Sil Ital viii. 361; Ovid, 
Met, XV. 727.) Both these writers call it Castrum 
simply, Virgil being the only author who has pre- 
served its foil name. It is clear that the town had 
ceased to exist at a very early period, which may 
account for the error of Servius (ad Aen. l.c.) and 
Rutilius (Ttin. i. 232), who have confounded it with 
Castrum Novum on the coast of Etruria. But it 
left its name to the adjoining district, which is men- 
tioned by Martial under the name of the “ Castrana 
rura,” as a tract noted, like the adjacent Ardea, for 
its insalubrity. (Mart, iv. 60. 1 : where, however, 
some editions read Paestana.) The passage of Ovid 
is the only clue to its position. Nibby supposes it 
to have occupied a height on the left bank of the 
little river called Fosso deW Incastro, which flows 
by Ardea, immediately above its mouth; a plausible 
conjecture, which is all that can be looked for in such 
a c^e. (Nibby, Dintomi, vol. i. p. 440.) [E. H. B. J 
CASTRUM MINERVAE, a town or fortress on 
o o 2 
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the coast of Calabria, between Hydrantum and the 
lapygian Promontory. It derived its name from an 
ancient temple of Minerva, of which Strabo speaks 
(vi. p. 281) as having been formerly very wealthy. 
This is evidently the same which Virgil mentions as 
meeting the eyes of Aeneas on his first appro^h to 
Italy ^ he describes the temple itself as standing on 
a hill, with a secure port immediately below it. 
(Aen, m. 531, foil, and Serv. ad he,) Dionysins 
gives the same account; (i. 51) he calls the spot Th 
KaAo6jxevov '’A.67]vdioVj md. says that it was a pro- 
montory with a port adjacent to it, to which Aeneas 
gave the name of the Port of Venus ’A<ppo- 

dlrrjs), hut lie adds that it was only fit for summer 
anchorage (^epivhs ^pfios), so that it is evident we 
mast not take Virgil’s description too literally. No 
mention is fomid either in Strabo or Dionysius of a 
town on the spot ; but Vairo (as cited % Probus, 
ad Yirg, Ed. vi. 31) distinctly speaks of Castanim 
Minerva© as a town (oppidum) founded by Idome- 
neus at the same time with TJria and other cities of 
the Sallentines. It seems to have been but an in- 
considerable place under the Romans ; but the Tabula 
marks the “ Castra Minervae ” at the distance of 
8 M. P. south of Hydruntum ; and there is every 
probability that the modern town of Castro, which 
stands on a rocky eminence near the sea-shore, about 
1 0 Roman miles S. of Otranto^ occupies the site in 
question. There is a little cove or bay immediately 
below it, which answers to the expressions of Dio- 
nysius; though the little port now called Por^o M&~ 
disco, more than 5 miles further north, would corre- 
spond better with the description of Virgil. 

The spot is called by the geographer of Ravenna 
“ Minervium,” and hence some modem writers (Man- 
nert, Forbiger) have been led to regard this as the 
colony of Mnervium, established by the Romans in 
B.c. 123. (Veil. Pat i. 15.) But it is now well 
established that that name was only a new desig- 
nation for the previously existing city of Seylacinm. 
[SCYLACIUM.] [E. H. B.] 

OASTRUM NOVUM. 1. (Kaarpop viop, Ttol.: 
Eth. Castronovani, Inscr.), a city on the sea-coast 
of Etruria, between Pyrgi and Centumcellae. We 
have no account of it prior to the establishment of a 
Roman colony there, and from the name we may 
presume that this was a new foundation, and that 
there was no Etruscan town previously existing on 
the site. But the period at which this colony was 
established is unknown; we first find it mentioned 
in Livy (xxxvi. 3), in b.c. 191, as one of the “ co- 
ioniae maritimae,” together with Fregenae, Pyrgi, 
Ostia, and other places on the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
There can therefore be no doubt that the Tuscan 
town is here meant, and not the one of the same 
name in Picenum, Mela, Pliny, and Ptolemy all 
mention it as one of the towns on the coast of Etruria, 
but it had in their time lost its character of a colony, 
in common with its neighbours Fregenae, Pyrgi, and 
Graviscae. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Mela, ii. 4; Ptol. iii, 
1. §4.) Yet we find it termed, in an inscription 
of the third century, “Golonia Julia Gastro Novo” 
(OrelL imer. 1009), as if it had received a fresh 
c:olony under Caesar or Augustus. Its name is still 
found in the Itineraries (itin. Ant. pp. 291, 301; 
Mn. Marit. p. 498); but in the time of Rutilius it 
bad fallen into complete decay, and only its , rains 
were visible, which that author erroneously identifies 
with the Castrum Inui of Virgil. (Rutil. iifm. i. 
227 — ^232.) Sei-vius appears to have fallen into the 
same mistake (ad Aen. vi. 776). The site of 6as- I 
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trum Novum seems to have been correctly fixed by 
Cluver at a place called Torre di Chiaruccia, about 
5 miles S. of Civita Veochia (Centumcellae), — 
where considerable remains of it were still visible, — 
though this distance is less than that given in the 
Itineraries. (Cluver. /toZ. p. 488; D'AnviUe, Anal. 
Geogr. de ITtalie, pp. 122, 123.) 

2. (Kaarpo^ipoovv, Strab. ; Kdarpop, I^tol), a 
city on the sea-coast of Picenum, w'hich was, as well 
as the preceding, a Roman colony. There can be 
little doubt that this is the Castrum, the foundation 
of which as a colony is mentioned both by Livy and 
Velleius, though there is much discrepancy between 
them as to the date. The latter represents Fu-raum 
and Castrum as founded at the beginning of the 
First Punic War, while Livy assigns Castrum to the 
same period with Sena and Adria, about b.c. 282. 
(Liv. Epit. xi.; Veil. Pat. i. 14; Madvig, de Colon. 
pp. 265, 299.) No subsequent mention of it is 
found as a colony, the Castrum Novum of which the 
name occurs in Livy (xxxvi. 3) as a ‘‘ colonia mari- 
tima,” being evidently, as already observed, the 
Tuscan town of the name. But it is mentioned 
among the maritime towms of Picenum by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy, and we learn from the Liber 
Coloniarnm (p. 226) that its territory, the “ ager 
Castranus,” was portioned out to fresh colonists 
under Augustas, though it did not resume the rank 
of a colony. The Itineraries place it 12 M.P. from 
Castrum Traentinum, and 15 from Adria (Itin. Ant. 
pp. 101, 308, 313), from which we may infer that 
it was situated near Giulia Nwva, a little to the N. 
of the river Tordino, the Batinus of Pliny. It pro- 
bably occupied the site of the now deserted town of 
S. Flaviano, near the bank of the river, and below 
the modem town of Giulia Nuova, the foundation of 
which dates only from the fifteenth century. (D’An- 
ville, Anal. Geogr. de ITtalie, p. 181; Romanelli, 
vol. iii. p. 303.) [E. H. B.] 

CASTRUM TRUENTTNUM, called also TKU- 
ENTUM, from the name of the river on which it 
stood (Plin. iii. 13. s. 18; Troento dvits^, lUn. Ant. 
p. 101), was a maritime city of Picenum, situated at 
the mouth of the river Truentus (Tronto). From 
the name it would appear to have been a Roman 
town, though we have no account of its settlement, 
and it certainly never ranked as a colony. But ac- 
cording to Pliny there was a town previously exist- 
ing on the spot, which was a Liburniau settlement, 
and the only one of that people still remaining in 
Italy. (Plin. 1. c.) Castrum Traentinum is men- 
tioned during the Civil Wars as one of the places 
occupied by Caesar during his advance through Pi- 
cenum from Ariminum (Cic. ad Att. viii. 12, B); 
but this is the only occasion on which its name oc- 
curs in history. Its territory (the “ ager Truenti- 
nus ”) was among those portioned out by Augustus 
(Lih. Colon, p. 226); and its continued existence 
throughout the Roman empire is attested by the 
geographers and the Itineraries. (Strab. v. p. 241 ; 
Mel. ii. 4; Sil. Ital viii. 434; Itin. Ant. pp. 308, 
313; Tab. Pewi.) All authorities agree in placing 
it near the mouth of the Truentus, but its exact site 
has not been determined. D’Anvilie placed it at 
Monte Brandone, on the N. bank of the river, a 
short distance from the sea; but according to Roma- 
nelli some vestiges of it are still visible on the right 
bank of the Tronto, at a spot called Tm're di Mar - 
tin Sicuro. (D’Anvilic, Anal. Geogr. de Utah p 
169 ; Romanelli, voL iii. p. 294.) [E. H. B.l 

CASTRUM YEUGIUM. [Beegistani.] 


CASTTJLO. 

CA^STULO (KacrraAe^z', Polyb., Stmb. &c,, con- 
tracted into KdcrrXojVj Pint. Sert. 3, and ver. to 
Strabo; KaarovXcitv, Ptoi ii. 6. § 59, and 'V’RE. 
to Strabo; Kaa-roXav, Appian. 16 : Castn- 

lonensis : Cazlona)^ the chief city of the Oretani, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, and one of the most im- 
portant places in the S. of Spain. (Ptol. 1. c. ; Arte- 
midor. ay?. Steph. Byz. ; Strab. iii. p. 152, where the 
words Ka\ ^Slpia are supposed by Ukert to be a later 
addition; see Oeetani; Plutarch, Z.c., assigns it to 
the Celtiberi.) It lay very near the boundary of 
Baetica (Strab. iii. p. 166), on the upper course of 
the Baetis (Strabo, iii. p. 152, observes that above 
Corduba, towards Castulo, iTrl KacrrAwros', the river 
was not navigable), and on the great Roman road 
from Carthago Nova to Corduba, (Strab. p. 160.) 
It stood at the junction of four roads, one leading to 
Carthago Nova, from which it was distant 203 M.P. : 
two others to Corduba, the distances being respectively 
99 M.P. and 78 M.P. ; and the fourth to Malaca, 
the distance being 291 M.P. As to the places near 
it, it was 22 M. P, from Mentesa Bastia, 20 M. P. 
from Ilituegis, 32 M. P. from Uciensis, and 35 

M. P. from TvQLk Qtm. Ant, pp. 396, 402, 403, 
404), A further inmcation of its position is given 
by the fact, twice stated by Polybius, that Baecula 
was in its neighbourhood. (Polyb. s.38, xi. 20.) 
Again, it was near the silver 'inines which Strabo 
mentions as abounding in the mountains along the 

N. side of the Baetis {Guadalquivir), and the term 
Saetus Castulonensis seems to have been the 
general name of a considerable portion of that chain. 
(Polyb. U. cc.; Liv. xxii. 20, xxvi. 20, xxvii. 20; 
Cic. JSp. ad Fam. x. 31; Strab. iii. p. 142: there 
were also lead-mines near Castulo, p. 148: Caesar, 
B. C. i. 38, speaks of the Saltus Castulonensis as di- 
viding the upper valleys of the Anas and the Baetis: 
it corresponds to the Sierra de Cazorla, or E. part 
of the Sierra Morena.) All the evidence respecting 
its site points to the small place still called Cazlom*, 
about half a league from Linares, on the right bank 
of the Ouadalimar, a little above its junction with 
the Gnadalqmvir; and the site is farther identified 
by rains with inscriptions, and by the mutilated 
sculptures frequently found there. “At Palazuelos 
are the supposed ruins of the palace of Himilce, the 
rich wife of Hannibal,” who was a native of Castulo 
(Liv. xxiv. 41 ; Sil. Ital. iii. 97); aud “the fine 
fountain oi Linares is supposed to be a remnant of 
the Roman work which was connected with Castulo.” 
The mines of copper and lead close to the place are 
still very productive ; and in the hills N. of Linares, 
the ancient silver-mines called Los Pozos de Anihal 
may not improbably have preserved the memoiy of 
the rich mine which Hannibal is known to have pos- 
sessed in Spain, and which has been conjectured to 
have come to him through his wife. (Plin. xxxiii. 
31 ; Morales, Antig. pp. 58 — 62 ; Florez, Esp. S, vol. 
vii. p. 136, vol. V. pp. 4,40 ; Ford, Handbook, p. 1 66.) 

The valley of Cazlona has also a certain resem- 
blance to that on the side of Parnassus above Delphi, 
which is evidently referred to in the epithet applied 
to it by Silius Italicus (iii. 392, “ Fulget praecipuis 
Pamasia Castulo signis”), and in the tradition, 
preserved by the same poet, that its first inhabitants 


* Eeichard and others, who identify it with Co- 
zorla, E. of Jaen, seem to have been misled by the 
idea that Strabo (iii. p. 142) placed it near the 
source of the Baetis, whereas his language refers 
only to the upper course of the river. 
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^enc6 called Castalii) were colonists from Phocis 
(iii. 97, foil.: whether the name of the place was 
derived from the tradition or aided its invention, can 
hardly be determined). It stands on the slope of a 
mountmn ©f the Sierra Morena which has two 
summits, with a narrow valley between, through 
which the Guadalimar flows, and on the side of the 
mountain is a spring, likre that of Castalia on Par- 
nassus. (Morales, p. 59.) 

The close alliance of Castulo with the Cartha- 
ginians, implied in the circumstance of Hannibal’s 
marriage, did not prevent its revolt to the Romans, 
at the time of the successes of P. and Cn. Scipio, in 
the Second Punic War, b. c. 213 (Liv. xxiv. 41). 
P. Scipio seems to have made Castulo his head- 
quarters, and was slain under its walls (Appian. 
Hisp. 16), his brother’s fate following only 29 days 
later, and at no great distance, b. c. 212 (Liv. xxv. 
36). Upon this, Castulo, and its neighbour Illiturgi 
(maxime insignes et magniUtdine et noxa, Liv. 
xxviii. 19), besides other smaller cities, returned to 
the Punic alliance ; and their punishment was one 
of young P. Scipio’s first acts after the Carthaginians 
were expelled from Spain, b. c. 206 (that is, as we 
have a story in Livy’s somewhat doubtful version). 
Illiturgi was sacked with the last extremities of 
military cnielty ; but the Spaniards in Castulo, 
warned by the example, and less obnoxious for the 
manner of their revolt, hoped to make their peace 
by a voluntary surrender of their city and of its 
Punic garrison, and their submission purchased a 
fate so little milder than that of Illiturgi that Livy 
seems to labour in shading off the due gradation, 
(Liv. xxviii. 19, 20.) 

[ Under the Roman empire, Castulo was a munu 
I cipium, with the yW Xaimwm, belonging to the 
! commtus of New Carthage ; and its inhabitants 
were called Caesari vendee, (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ; 
Inscr. ap. Grater, pp. 323, no. 12, 325, no. 2.) Its 
coins all belong to the period of its independence; 
they resemble those of the ancient cities of Baetica 
(to which, in fact, the city naturally belonged, 
&ough politically assigned to Tarraconensis) : their 
usual type is a winged sphinx (Florez, Med. de 
Esp, vol. i. p. 342, vol. iii. p. 44 ; Mionnet, vol. i. 
p. 37, Suppl. vol. i. p. 74; Sestini, p, 128 ; Eckhel, 
vol. i. p. 44.) 

It is not quite certain whether the Castax 
(KcwTTal) of Appian (Hisp. 32) is meant for Oas- 
tulo. (Comp. Liv. xxiv. 41 ; Steph. B. s.v, Kefora^; 
Wesseling. ad Itin. Ant, p. 403 ; SchweighEuser, ad 
Appian. p. 242.) [P. S.l 

CASTULONENSIS SALTUS. [Castulo.] 
OASUA’RIA, in Gallia, is placed in the Antonine 
Itin. on a road from Darantasia (Moutiers en Ta... 
rentaise) to Geneva, It is 24 M. P. from Daran- 
tasia to Casuaria, which D’Anville fixes near the 
source of a small river called La Chaise, and in the 
canton of Ceserieux, which seems to be the name 
Casuaria. From Casuaria the road is continued 
through Bautae [Bautab] to Geneva. [G. L.] 
CASUARII. [Chasnari.] 

CASUENTUS, a river of Lucania, mentioned 
only by Pliny (iii. 11. s. 16), who places it between 
the Acalandrus and Metapontum. It is evidently 
the river now called Basi'ento, a considerable stream, 
which runs nearly parallel to the Bradanus (Bra- 
dmo), and flows into the Gulf of Tareutum about 
5 miles from the mouth of that river, and a short 
distance S. of the site of Metapontum. [E. H. B.] 
CASUS (Katros; Eth. Rtfatos), an island between 
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Carpathns and Crete, is, according to Strabo, 70 
stadia from Carpathus, 250 from Cape Sammonimu 
in Crete, and is itself 80 stadia in drcnmferenc^ 
(Strab. X. p. 489.) Pliny (iv. 12. s. 23) makes it 
7 M. P. from Carpathus, and 30 M. P. from Sammo- 
nium. It is mentioned by Homer (/^. ii. 676). It 
is said to have been formerly called Amphe (Achne) 
and Astrabe; and it was supposed in antiquity that 
the name of Mt. Casium in Syria was derived from 
this island. (Steph. B. s. vv. Kdcros^ Kdcrtov^ Plin, 
V.31. S.36.) 

Casus has been visited by Boss, who describes it 
as consisting of a single ridge of mountains of con- 
siderable height. On the N. and W. sides there are 
several rocks and small islands, which Strabo calls 
(l.c.) at KaHcfiv prjcrot. Boss found the remains of 
the ancient town, which was .also called Casus, in 
the interior of the island, at the village of Polm (a 
diminutive instead of JJdXtop or IIoAlSiov), The 
ancient port-town was at Umporeioti^ where Boss 
also discovered some ancient remains: among others, 
ruins of sepulchral chambers, partly built in the 
earth. He found no autonomous coins, since the 
island was probably always dependent either upon Cos 
or Rhodes. In the southern part of the island there 
is a small and fertile plain surrounded by mountains, 
called Argos, a name which it has retained from the 
most ancient times. We find also an Argos in Oa- 
lymna and Nisyrus. Before the Greek revolutioii, 
Casus contained a population of 7500 souls ; and 
though during the war 'with the Turks it was at one 
time almost deserted, its population now amounts to 
5000, Its inhabitants possessed, in 1843, as many 
as 75 large merchant vessels, and a great part of the 
commerce of the Christian subjects in Turkey was 
in their hands. (Ross, Reisen in den Griech. Imeh, 
vol. iii. p, 32, seq.) 

CASYSTES (Kaa-iicTTps), a port of Ionia. Strabo 
(p. 644), whose description proceeds from south to 
north, after describing Teos, says, “ before you come 
to Erythrae, first is Gerae, a small city of the 
Teians, then Corycus, a lofty mountain, and a 
harbour under it, Casystes; and another harbour 
called Erythras’* (see Groskurd’s Traml vol. iii, 
p. 24, 25, and notes). It is probably the Cyssus of 
Livy (xxxvi. 43), the port to which the fleet of 
Antiochus sailed (b. o. 191) before the naval 
engagement in which the king was defeated by 
Eumenes and the Romans. Leake supposes this 
port to heLatzdtaj the largest on this part of the 
coast. [G. L.] 

CATABANI (KaTa§av€?s), a pople of Arabia, 
named by Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), and Strabo (xvi. p. 
768), and placed by the latter at the mouth of the 
Red Sea, i. e., on the east of the Straits of Bab-el* 
Mandeb, and west of the Chatramotitae. Their ca- 
pital was Catabania, perhaps the same as the Baua 
of Ptolemy. Forster takes the name to be simply 
the classical inversion of Beni Kahtan, the great 
tribe which mainly peoples, at this day, Central and 
Southern Arabia {Arabia, vol. ii. p. 155, more 
fully proved in vol. i. pp. 83, 84, 131, 132), and 
finds in them the descendants of the patriarch Jok- 
tan {Gen, x. 25, 26), the recognised father of the 
primitive tribes of Arabia {Ib. i. p. 77). [G. W.] 

CATACECAU'MENE (u KaraKeKoufiivTi, or 
**the burnt country”), a tract in Asia Minor. 
Strabo (p. 628), after describing Philadelphia, says, 
Next is tlie country called Catacecaumene, which 
is about 500 stadia in length, and 400 in width, 
whether we must call it Mysia or Maeonia, for it is 
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called both names. It is all without trees, except 
the vine, which produces the wine called Oatace- 
caumeiiites, which is inferior in quality to none of 
the wines that are in repute. The surface of the 
plain country is of ashes, but the mountainous part 
is rocky, and black, as if it had been burnt.” Re- 
jecting certain fanciful conjectures the geographer 
concludes that this appearance had been caused by 
internal fires, which were then quenched. He adds, 
“ three pits, or cavities, are pointed out, which they 
call blast-holes (cpvaai), about 40 stadia from one 
another; rough hills rise above them, which it is 
probable have been piled up from the liquid matter 
that was ejected.” Strabo correctly distinguishes 
the ashes or cinders of this country from the hard 
rugged lava. 

The volcanic region is traversed by the upper 
Hermus, and contains the modem town of Koula. 
There are three cones, which are more recent than 
others. They are about five miles apart, and answer 
to Strabo’s description. They are “ three remark- 
able black conical hills of scoriae and ashes, all with 
deep craters, and well defined. From each of them a 
sea of black vesicular lava has jftowed forth, bursting 
out at the foot of the cones, and after encircling 
their bases, rushing down the inclined surface of the 
country through pre-existing hollows and valleys, 
unril it has reached the bed of the Hermus, flovring 
from E. to W. to the north of the volcanic hiUs ” 
(Hamilton). The cones, and their lava streams, 
seem to be of comparatively recent origin ; the sur- 
faces are not decompsed, and contrast with the rich 
snrrounding vegetation. The most eastern of these 
cones, Kara JDevUt, near Koula, is 2,500 ft. above 
the sea, and 500 feet above the town of Koula, 
The second is seven miles distant from this cone to 
the west, in the centre of a large plain. The crater 
of this cone is perfect. In a ridge between these 
two cones is a bed of crystalline limestone, which 
has been subject to the influence of the lava stream. 
The third, and most westerly of these recent craters, 
has a cone consisting chiefly of loose cindera, scoriae 
and ashes; and the crater, which is the best preserved 
of the three, is about half a mile in circumference, 
and 300 or 400 feet deep. These three craters lie in 
a straight line in the tract of country between the 
Hermus and its branch the Cogamus. Sti'eams of 
lava have issued from all these cones; and the 
stream from this third crater, after passing through a 
narrow opning in the hills, has made its w?ay into the 
valley of the Hermus, and run down the narrow bed 
until it has emerged into tlie great plain of Sardis. 
There are numerous cones of an older period, and 
lavas that He beneath those of the more recent 
j period. This country still produces good wine. 

Major Keppel found at Koula an inscription with 
the name said to have been brought from 

Megne, which lies between the second cone and the 
most westerly ; and Hamilton saw there a large 
stone built into the walls of a mosque with Mmaovoov 
in rude characters. The country, as we learn from 
Strabo, was called Maeonia, and there was a town 
of the same name, which Megnd may represent. 
(Hamilton, Researches, fc., vol. i. p. 136, ii- p.l31 
te) [G.L.] 

CATADUPA. [Nilus.] 

CATAEA (Karaia, Arrian, Ind, 37), an island 
on the western limit of Carmania, about 12 miles 
from the shore. It was, according to Arrian, low 
and desert; a character which it still retains, accord- 
ing to Thevenot, though more modem authorities 
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(cited by Vincent) speak of its beauty and fertility. 
Nearchus found it uninhabited, but frequented by 
visitors from the Continent, who annually brought 
goats there, and, consecrating them to Venus and 
Mercury, left them to run wild. Hence the proba- 
bility that it is the same island which is called 
Aphrodisias by Pliny (vi. 28), the situation of which is 
still further determined by his adding “ inde Persidis 
idtium” Perhaps the ancient name is preserved in 
the modem Keish or Ken. (Vincent, Voyage of 
Nearchusj vol. i. p. 362; Ouseley, Travels in the 
Eccst, i. p. 270.) [V.] 

CATALAUNI or GATELAUNI. The Notitia 
of the provinces mentions the Civitas Gatalaunorum 
among the cities of the Provincia of Belgica Se- 
cunda, and between the Givitas Suessionum and the 
Civitas Veromanduorum. Aurelian defeated Tetri- 
cus “ apud Catalaunos.” (Eutrop. k. 13.) Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (xv. 11) mentions Gatelauni and 
Eemi as states or peoples of Belgica Secunda. The 
Antonine Itin. places the Durocatelauni on a road 
from Autnn, through Auxerre and Troyes, to Duro- 
cortorum (Aefma); and the Durocatelauni are next 
to Reims, at the distance of 27 M. P. It is easy to 
see that this place is Ch&lons-svr-Mame. There 
seems to be no extant authority for the name Duro- 
catalaunum ; but as there is Durocortorum, there 
may have been Durocatalaunum. According to usage 
in Gallia, the simple nameCatalauni finally designated 
both the people and the town; and Chdlons is a 
^ corruption of Catalauni. At Chdlons the Roman 
Aetius defeated Attila, a. d, 451. 

It is probable that the Catalauni were dependent 
on the Remi, or included in their territoiy. The 
Catalauni are represented by the old bishopric of 
Chdlons. There are medals with the name of this 
people on them. [G. L.] 

CA'TAHA or GATINA* (Kardi^: Etk. Ka- 
rayatos, Gatanensis or Catinensis : Catcmia), a city 
on the E. coast of Sicily, situated about midway 
between Tauromenium and Syracuse, and almost 
immediately at the foot of Mt. Aetna. AU authoiis 
agree in representing it as a Greek colony, of Chal- 
cidic origin, but founded immediately from the 
neighbouring city of Naxos, under the guidance of 

leader named Euarchus. The exact date of its 
foundation is not recorded, but it appears from 
Thucydides to have followed shortly after that of 
Leontini, which he places in the fifth year after 
Syracuse, or 730 b. c. (Thuc. vi. 3; Strab. vi. p. 
268; Scymn. Ch. 286; Scyl. § 13; Stepli.B. s. ??t) 
The only event of its early history whkjh has been 
transmitted to us is the legislation of Charondas, 
and even of this the date is wholly nncertain. (See 
Diet, of Biogr. art. Charondas.') But from the 
fact that his legislation was extended to tlie other 
Chalcidic cities, not only of Sicily, but of Magna 
Graecia also, as well as to his own country (Arist. 
Pol. ii. 9), it is evident that Catana continued in 
intimate relations with these kindred cities. It 
seems to have retained its independence till the time 
of Hieron of Syracuse, but that despot, in b. c. 476, 
expelled all the original inhabitants, whom he es- 
tablished at Leontini, while he repeopled the city 

* Roman writers fluctuate between the two forms . 
Catana and Gatina, of which the latter is, perhaps, , 
the most common, and is supported by inscriptions 
(Orell. 3708, 3778); but the analogy of the Greek 
Kardvr], and the modem Catania^ would point to 
the fomaer as the more correct.. 
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with a new body of colonists, amounting, it is said, 
to not less than 10,000 in number, and consisting 
partly of Syracusans, partly of Peloponnesians. He 
at the same time changed its name to Aetna, and 
caused himself to he proclaimed the Oekist or 
founder of the new city. As such he was celebi'ated 
by Pindar, and after his death obtained heroic honours 
from the citizens of his new colony. (Diod. xi. 49, 
66 ; |trab, to.; YvaAPyth. i., and Schol. ad loc.) But 
this state of things was of brief duration, and a 
few years after the death of Hieron and the expul- 
sion of Thrasybulus, the Syracusans combined with 
Ducetius, king of the Siculi, to expel the newly 
settled inhabitants of Catana, who were compelled 
to retire to the fortress of Inessa (to which they 
gave the name of Aetna), while tlie old Chalcidic 
citizens were reinstated in the possession of Catana, 
B, C. 461. (Diod. xi. 76; Strab. I c.) 

The period which followed the settlement of af- 
fairs at this epoch, appeal's to have been one of 
great prosperity for Catana, as well as for the 
Sicilian cities in general: but we have no details 
of its history till the great Athenian expedition to 
Sicily. On that occasion the Catanaeans, notwith- 
standing their Chalcidic connections, at fii^t refused 
to receive the Atlienians into their city: but the 
latter having effected an. entrance, they found them- 
selves compelled to espouse the alliance of the 
invaders, and Catana became in consequence the 
headquarters of the Athenian armament throughout 
the first year of the expedition, and the base of their 
subsequent operations against Syracuse. (Thuc. vi. 
50—52, 63, 71, 89; Diod. xiii. 4, 6, 7; Plut. Kic. 
15, 16.) We have no information as to the fate of 
1 Catana after the close of this expedition : it is next 
mentioned in b.c. 403, when it fell into the power 
of Dionysius of Syracuse, who sold the inhabitants 
as slaves, and gave up the city to plunder; after 
which he established there a body of Campanian 
mercenaries. These, however, quitted it again in 
B. O. 396, and retired to Aetna, on the approach of 
the great Carthaginian armament under Himilco 
and. Mago* The great sea-fight in which the latter 
defea|ed Leptines, the brother of Dionysius, was 
fought immediately off Catana, and that city appa- 
rently fell, in consequence, into the hands of the 
Carthaginians. (Diod. xiv. 15, 58, 60.) But we 
have no account of its subsequent fortunes, nor does 
it appear who constituted its new population; it is 
only certain that it continued to exist. Callippus, 
the assassin of Dion, when he. was expelled from- 
Syracuse, for a time held possession of Catana 
(Plut. Dion. 58) ; and when Timoleon landed in- 
Sicily we find it subject to a despot named Ma- 
mercus, who at first joined the Corinthian leader, 
but afterwards abandoned his alliance for that of 
the Carthaginians, and was in consequence attacked 
and expelled by Timoleon. (Diod. xvi. 69 ; Plut. 
Timot 13, 30 — 34.) Catana was now restored to 
liberty, and appeal's to have continued to retain its 
independence; during the wars of Agatliocles with 
the Carthaginians, it sided at one time with the 
former, at others with the latter;, and when Pyrrhus 
landed in Sicily, was tlie first to open its gates to 
him, and received him with the greatest magnifi- 
cence. (Diod. xix. 110, xxii. 8, Exc. Hoescli. p. 
496.) 

In the first Punic War, Catana was one of the 
first among the cities of Sicily, which made their 
submission to the Romans, after the first successes 
of their arms in n. c. 263. (Eutrop. ii. 19.) The 
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expression of Pliny (vii, 60) who represents ifc as 
having been by Valerins Messala, is certainly 
a mistake. It appears to have contjnned afterwards 
steadily to inaintain its friendly relations with Rome, 
and though it did not enjoy the advantages of a 
confederate city (foederata civitas), like its neigh- 
bours Tanromenium and Messana, it rose to a 
position of great prosperity under the Roman rule. 
Cicero repeatedly mentions it as, in his tiine, a 
wealthy and flourishing city; it I'etained its ancient 
immicipal institutions, its chief magistrate bearing 
tlie title of Proagorus; and appears to have been 
one of the principal ports of Sicily for the export 
of corn. (Gic. Verr. hi. 43, 83, iv. 23, 45 ; Liv. 
xxvii. 8.) It subsequently suffered severely iffom 
the ravages of Sextus Pompeius, and was in con- 
sequence one of the cities to which a colony was | 
sent by Augustus; a measure that appears to have ■ 
in a great degree restored its prosperity, so that in ' 
Strabo’s time it was one of the few cities in the : 
island that was in a flourishing condition. (Strab, I 
vi. pp. 268, 270, 272 ; Dion Cass. liv. 7.) It re- j 
tained its colonial rank, as well as its prosperity, 
throughout the period of the Roman empire; so | 
that in the fouifh century Ausonins in his Ordo 
Nohilkm Urbium, notices Catana and Syracuse 
alone among the aides of Sicily. In b. o. 535; it 
was recovered by Belisarius from the Goths, and 
became again, under the rule of the Byzantine em- 
pire, one of the most important cities of the island. 
(Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. hi. 4. § 9; Itin. Ant. pp. j 
87,90,93,94; Procop. JS. (?. i. 5.) At the present j 
day Catania still ranks as the third dty of Siehy, 
and is little inferior to Messina in population. 

The position of Catana at the foot of Mount 
Aetna was the source, as Strabo remarks, both of 
benefits and evils to the city. For on the one hand, 
the violent outbursts of the volcano from time to 
time desolated great parts of its territory; on the 
other, the volcanic ashes produced a soil of great : 
fertility, adapted especially for the growth of vines. 
(Strab. vi. p. 269.) One of the most serious ca- 
lamities of the former class, was the eraption of 
B, c. 121, when great part of its territory was over- 
whelmed by streams of lava, and the hot ashes fell 
in such quantities in the city itself, as to break in 
the roofe of the houses. Catana was in consequence 
exempted, for 10 years, from its usual contributions 
to the •Roman state. (Oros. v. 13.) The greater 
part of the broad tract of plain to the SW. of 
Catana (now called the Piano di Catania^ a district 
of great fertility), appears to have belonged, in 
ancient times, to Leontiui or Centuripa, but that 
portion of it between Catana itself and the mouth 
of the Symaethus, was annexed to the territory of 
the latter city, and must have famished abundant 
supplies of corn. The port of Catana also, which 
is now a very small and confined one (having been 
in great part filled up by the eruption of 1669), 
appears to have been in ancient times much fre- 
quented, and was the chief place of export for the 
corn of the rich neighbouring plains. The little 
river Amenanus, or Amenas, which flowed through 
tJie city, was a very small stream, and could never 
have been navigable. 

Catana was the birth-place of the philosopher 
and legislator Charondas, already alluded to; it was 
also the place of residence of the poet Stesichorus, 
who died there, and was buried in a magnificent 
sepulchre outside one of the gates, which derived 
from thence the name of Porta Stesichoreia, (SuicL j 
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5. v» ^rnalxopos,') Xenophanes, the philosopher of 
Elea, also spent the latter years of his life there 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 2. § 1), so that it was evidently, 
at an early period, a place of cultivation and refine- 
ment. The first introduction of dancing to accom- 
pany the fliute, was also ascribed to Andron, a citizen 
of Catana (Athen. L p. 22,c.); and the first sun-dial 
that was set up in the Roman forum was carried 
thither by Valei-ius Messala from Catana, b. c. 263. 
(Varr. ap. Plin. vii. 60.) But few associations con- 
nected with Catana were more celebrated in ancient 
times than the legend of the “ Pii Fratres,” Amphi- 
nomus and Anapias, who, on occasion of a great 
eraption of Aetna, abandoned all their property, and 
carried off their aged parents on their shoulders, 
the stream of lava itself was said to have parted, 
and flowed aside so as not to harm them. Statues 
were erected to their honour, and the place of their 
burial was known as the “ Campus Pioruin;” the 
Catanaeans even introduced tire figures of the youths 
on their coins, and the legend became a favourite 
subject of allusion and declamation among the Latin 
poets, of whom the younger Lucilius and Claudian 
have dwelt upon it at considerable length. The 
occurrence is referred by Hyginus to the first 
eruption of Aetna, that took place after the settle- 
ment of Catana. (Strab. vi. p. 269 ; Pans. x. 28. 
§ 4; Conon, iV(zm 43; Philostr, Vit, Apoll v. 17; 
SoHn. 5. § 15; Hygin. 254 ; Val. Max. v. 4. Ext. 
§ 4 ; Lucil. Aetn. 602 — 640 ; Claudian. Idyll. 7 ; 
Sil. Ital. xiv, 196 ; Auson. Ordo Nob. Urb. 11.) 

The remains of the ancient city, still visible at 
Catoia, are numerous and important; but it is re- 
markable that they belong exclusively to the Roman 
period, the edifices of the Greek city having probably 
been destroyed by some of the earthquakes to which 
it has been in all ages subject, or so damaged as to 
be entirely rebuilt. The most important of tliese 
ruins are those of a theatre of large size and massive 
construction, the architecture of which is so similar 
to that of the amphitheatre, at no great distance from it, 
as to leave no doubt that they were erected at the same 
period, probably not long after the establishment of 
the colony by Augustus. The i-uin of the latter 
edifice dates from the time of Theodoric, who, in 
A,i>. 498, gave permission to the citizens of Catana 
to make use of its massive materials for tire repair of 
their walls and public buildings (Cassiod. Varr. iii. 
49) ; the theatre, on the contrary, continued almost 
perfect till the 11th century, when it was in great 
part pulled down by the Nonnan Count Roger, in 
order to adorn his new cathedral. Nearly adjoining 
the large theatre was a smaller one, designed appa- 
rently for an odeium or music theatre. Besides 
these, there are numerous remains of thermae or 
baths, all of Roman construction, and some massive 
sepulchral monuments of the same period. A few 
fragments only remain of a magnificent aqueduct, 
which was destroyed by the great eruption of Aetna 
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in 1669. The antiquities of Catania are fully de- 
scribed by the Principe di Biscari ( Viaggio per le 
AnticJhita della Sicilia, chap. 5) and the Duca di 
Serra diFalco. (^AnU della Sicilia^ vol. v. pp. 3—30.) 

The coins of Catana are numerous, and many of 
them of very fine workmanship; some of them bear 
the head of the river-god Amenanus, but that of 
Apollo is the most frequent. We learn from Cicero 
that the worship of Geres was of great antiquity 
here, and that she had a temple of peculiar sanctity, 
which was notwithstanding profaned by Verres. (Oic. 
Verr. iv. 45.) [E. H, B.] 

CATA'NII (Karamt), a tribe of Arabia Deserta, 
bounded by Syria on the west and the Caucbabeni 
on the east. (Ptol. v. 19.) Burckbardt mentions 
the Bedouin tribe oi Kahtamys^ “who range the i 
northern desert of Arabia, from Bosra to the neigh- 
bourhood of Hauran and Aleppo.” These Mr. 
Forster takes to be the representatives of the ancient 
Catanii {Arabia^ vol. ii, p. 238, seq.). [C. W.] 

CATAO'’NIA (h Karaovia)j one of the divisions 
of Cappadocia [Cappadocia], is described by Strabo 
(p. 535), who had visited it. Cataonia, he says, is 
a level and hollow plain. The Greek term hollow 
(aoiAov) means a plain surrounded by mountains. 
It is very productive, except that it has no ever- 
greens. It is surrounded by mountains; on the 
south by the Amanus, and on the west by the Anti- 
taurus which branches off from the Cilician Taurus 
in a direction different from that which the Amanns 
has, which itself is an offset of the Taurus. The Anti- 
taurus turns to the north, a little to the east, and 
then terminates in the interior. The Antitauxus 
contains deep narrow valleys, in one of which is 
situated Coman a, a considerable city on the river 
iSarus, which flows through the gaps of the Taurus 
into Cilicia and the MediteiTanean. Through the 
plain of Cataonia flows the river Pyiumus, which 
has its source in the middle of the plain, and also 
passes through the gaps of the Taurus into Cilicia. 
Strabo, in a corrupt passage, where there is evidently 
an omission of something in our present texts (p. 536 ; 
Groskurd, Transl. vol. ii. p. 451, note), speaks of 
a temple of Zeus Dacius, where there, is a salt-lake 
of considerable extent with steep banks, so that tlie 
descent to it is like going down steps. It was said 
that the water never increased, and had no visible 
outlet. 

The plain of Cataonia contained no city, but it 
had strong forts on the hills, such as Azamora and 
Bastarcum, round which the river Carmalas flowed 
[Caemalas] , which river may be the Chartna Su^ 
a branch of the Pyramus, which rises in the Anti- 
taurus. It also contained a temple of Cataonian 
Apollo, which was in great repute in all Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy (v. 7) has a list of eleven places in his 
Cataonia, which he includes in his Armenia Minor. 
One of them is Cabassus [Cabassus], a site 
unknown; and Cybistra, which is far beyond the 
limits of Strabo’s Cataonia. In fact Ptolemy’s 
Cataonia, if there is truth in it, is quite a new 
division of the country; it is, however, unintelli- 
gible to us. Cataonia also contains Claudiopolis. 
Oucusus, mentioned in tbe Antonine Itin., seems to 
be Gogsyn^ on the Gogsyn Su^ which flows from the 
west, and joins the Pyramus on the right bank lower 
down than tne junction of the Carmakis and Pyra- 
mus. The upper valleys of the Saras and the Py- 
ramus require a more careful examination than they 
have yet had. The inhabitants of Cataonia were 
distinguished by the ancients (ol vraAaiot) from the 
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other Cfappadocians, as a different people. But 
Strabo could observe no difference in manners or in 
language; [G. L.] 

CATAKOCTONIOjST, in Britain. This is the 
form of the Geographer of Ravenna, that of Ptolemy 
being Cat^ractonion. In the Itinerary it is Cata- 
xm\miX,CaUrich Bridge'). [R. G. L.] 

CATARBHACTES (Kara^^dicrvs), a river of 
Pamphylia, which entered the sea east of Attalia. 
Mela (i. 14) describes it as being so called because 
it has a great fall or cataract. He places the town 
of Perga between the Gestnis and the Catarrhactes. 
The Stadiasmus describes it by the term ol Kara^- 
jSctKTai, or the Falls. Strabo (p. 667) also speaks 
of this river as falling over a high rock [Attalia]. 
This river, on approaching the coast, divides into 
several branches, which, falling over the cliffs that 
border this part of the coast, have fomed a cal- 
careous deposit. Through this calcareous crust 
the water finds its way to the sea, and the river 
has now no determinate outlet, “ unless,” adds 
Leake, “ it be after heavy rains, when, as I saw it, 
in passing along the coast, it precipitates itself co- 
piously over the cliffs near the most projecting point 
of the co'ast, a little to the west of Laara.” (Leake, 
Asm Minor, ^c., p. 191.) According to the Star- 
diasmus the outlet of the river was at a place called 
Masura, probably the Magydus of Ptolemy (v. 5) ; 
or the Mygdale of the Stadiasmus may be Magydus. 
This river, now the Buden Su, is said to run under 
ground in one part of its course, which appears to 
be of considerable length. It is represented in 
Leake’s map, with the names of the travellers who 
have seen parts of its course, one of whom is 
P. Lucas. This river, indeed, is supposed to issue 
from the lake of Egerdir, NE. of Isharta, and after 
disappearing, to show itself again in the lower 
country. But this requires better evidence. The 
ancient writers say nothing of its source and the 
upper part of it. [G. L.] 

CATABRHACTES ( Kara^^dfCTTjsi Sudsuro), a 
river on the S. coast of Crete, which Ptolemy (iii. 
17. § 4) places to the E. of Leben. (Hoeck, Kreta, 
vol. i. p. 394.) [E.B.J.] 

CATARRHACTES. [Maeander.] 
GATARZE'NE (KarapCvri), Ptol. v. 13. § 9), 
a district of Armenia, lying near the mountains of 
the Moschi, by the Avanes. The name Cotacene 
occurs as a gloss upon Ptolemy, and St. Martin 
(Mem. sur VArmenie, vol i. p. 108) identifies it 
with the Armenian name Goddikli, one of the 16 
districts of the province of Ararat. The capital of 
this district was Edschraiadzin, well known in the 
ecclesiastical history of Armenia. (St. Martin, 1. c . ; 
comp. Bitter, Erdimnde, vol. x. p. 514.) [E. B. J.] 
GATENNEIS. [Etenneis.] 

CATHAEI (KaBaioC), a powerful and warlike 
people of India intra Gangem (in the JPanjab) 
between the rivers Hydraotes (Bavee) and Hy- 
phasis (Gharra), whose capital city, Sangala, is 
supposed to have occupied the site of the modern 
Sikh capital, Lahore. This city was taken and 
destroyed by Alexander on his march into India, 
B. o. 326 (Arrian. Anab. v. 22, foil. ; Bind. xvii. 
91). Strabo, who is doubtful between wliich two 
Thevs q£ the Panjab the people dwelt, rebecs some 
of their customs: how they had the liighest regard 
for beauty in dogs and horses, and in men, so that, 
vsFhena child was two months old, a solemn judg- 
ment was held, whether he was beautiful enough to 
be sufiered live : how they stained their beards 
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with the beautiful colours which their country pro- 
duced in abundance : how marriage was contracted 
by the mutual choice of the bride and bridegroom, 
and how widows were burned with their deceased 
husbands, a custom for which he gives a merely 
imaginary reason. He calls their country Cathaea 
(Kddaia : Strab. xv. p. 699.) 

Some modem writers suppose the Cathaeans to 
have been a branch of the Aajputs (Mannert, vol. v. 
pt. i. p. 43), while others, including several of the 
best Orientalists, trace in their name that of the 
Hindu warrior caste, the KsMtHyas. (Lassen, Pm- 
tapot p. 23; Schlegel, Ind. Bihl. vol. i. p. 249 ; 
Bohlen, Alte Indian, vol. ii. p. 22; Bitter, Erdr 
hunde, vol. v. p. 461.) [P. S.] 

CATHEAPS (Kdepa^, Ptol, vi. 8. § 4; Mardan. 
p. 20), a small river of Carmania, about which little 
more is known than its name. It was 700 stadia 
NW. of the mouth of the Corius. Eeichard con- 
sidered the Salsus of Pliny to be identical with the i 
Cathraps (or, as in some MSS. it is called, the ' 
Araps) of Ptolemy, and that it is represented by the j 
modern SMnr; but this seems very doubtM. £V.] ' 
GATOBELGA. [Caetobrix.] i 

CATOKTSSILM, is placed in the Table on a I 
road from Vienna ( Vienne), in Gallia Karbonensis, j 
through Cularo (Grmohle) to the Alpis Cottia | 
(^Mont Gemvre). It is xii M* P. from Cularo on 
the route to the Alpis Cottia. Walckenaer places Ca- 
torissium at Petit Col HOvmn et Quarele. [0, L.] 
CATTAEUS (Ktkrapos: Cattaro), a fortress of 
Dalmatia in lllyricum, restored by Justinian, was 
situated on the east side of the bay called after it. 
iProcop. de Aedif. iv. 4.) It is probably the same 
as the Decadaron of the Geogr. Eav. 

CATTL [Chattl] 

CATTIGAEA (rd Karrlyccpa), a great city and 
port of the Sinae, S. of Thinae, near the mouth of 
the river Cottiaeis, on the E. side of the Sinus 
Magnus, opposite the Gher-sonesus Aurea. Ptolemy 
places it at the extreme E. and S. of the known 
world, in 177® E. long., and 8® 30' S. lat., and 
Marcian calls it the southernmost city of the inha- 
bited earth. It is one of Ptolemy’s points of recorded 
astronomical observation, having 12 1 hours in its 
longest day, and being 8 hours E. of Alexandria; 
and the sun being vertically over it twice in the 
year, namely, at the distance of about 70° on either 
side of the summer solstice (Ptol. i. 11. § 1, 14. 
§§ 1—10, 17. § 5, vii. 3. § 3, viii. 27. § 14 ; 
Marcian. p. 30). Following the numbers of Ptolemy,. 
Mannert seeks the city in Borneo, while others, r^ 
lying rather on his general descriptions, after cor- 
recting the obvious and gross errors in his views of 
the SE. part of Asia, identify the place with Canton. 
(Mannert, vol. v. pp. 188, fol. ; Forbiger, vol. ii. 
pp. 478—480.) [P. S.] 

CATUA'LIUM, in north Gallia, is placed in the 
Table on a road from Atnaca (Aduatuca, Tongem) 
to Noviomagus (Nymegen). The Table gives thirty 
Gallic leagues from Tongem to Catualium, and 
twelve leagues beyond Catualium is Blariacum 
(Blerick), which seems to be pretty w^ell fixed; 
but the site of Catualium is uncertain. [G. L.] 
CATUELLAjSiI, a British population, under the 
dominion of the Boduni, reduced by Aulus Plautius. 
Dion Cassius (lx. 20) is the authority for this, and 
CatueUani and Boduni are his forms. For the like- 
lihood or unlikelihood of the former of these being 
the Catyeiichlani, and the Dobuni of Ptolemy, see 
those articles. [E. G. L.] 
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CATU'EIGES (Kardptyes). When Caesar crossed 
the Alps from Italy into Gallia the second time, in 
the early part of b. c. 58, he went by Ocelum 
( Uxean or OceUo), the last town in Gallia Citerior, 
to one of the Alpine passes. His route was by the 
pass of the 3Iont Genevre, or Alpis Cottia. The 
Centrones, Graioceli, and Caturiges, occupied the 
heights and attempted to prevent him from crossing 
the Alps. (B. G. i. 10.) The position of the Ca- 
turiges is determined by that of their town Caturiges 
or Caturigae. which the Itineraries place between 
Ebrodunum {Emhrtm), and Vapincum (Gap); and 
a place called Charges corresponds to this position. 
Two inscriptions are reported as found on the spot, 
which contain the name Cat. or Cathirig. An old 
temple, called the temple of Diana, now seiwes as a 
church. There are also fragments of Koman 
columns; and a block of marble in front of the 
church contains the name of the emperor Nero. 
(Guide de Voyagewr, fc., par Eichard et Hoc- 
quart.) In the Table this town is named Catori- 
magus, and is placed on the road from Brigantio 
(Briangon), to Vapincum. The Antonine Itin. has 
the same route, but the town is named Caturiges ; 
and it has the same name in the Jerusalem Itin. 

• The name of the Caturiges is preseiwed in the 
inscription of the trophy of the Alps (Flin. iii. 20), 
and they are mentioned between the Uceni and 
Brigiani. Pliny also mentions the Vagienni, who 
were in Italy on the Tanams, as sprang from the 
Caturiges (iii. 5); and in an obscure passage (iii. 
17) he speaks of “ Caturiges exsules Insubram,” as 
having disappeared from Gallia Transpadana. We 
may probably conclude that the Caturiges were 
among the Galli who entered Italy in the early 
period of Eoman histoiy. Besides the town of 
Caturiges, they had Ebrodunum (Embrun). They 
possessed, accordingly, part of the upper valley of 
the Durance. In Ptolemy the Caturiges (Karop- 
ylSat, iii. 1) are placed in the Alpes Graiae, which 
is a mistake ; and he mentions only one town of the 
Caturiges, Ebrodunum. Strabo’s description of the 
position of the Catmiges (p. 204) is also incorrect. 
D’Anville supposes that Brigantium was included 
in the tenitory of the Caturiges ; but there is no 
evidence for this, though it seems likely enough. 
Ptolemy assigns it to the Segusini. [Brigan- 
tium.] [G. L.] 

CATUSIACUhl, a position in norSi Gallia, 
which appears in the Antonine Itin. on the road 
from Bagacum (Bavay) to Durocortorum (Reims), 
It is placed vi Gallic leagues or 9 Roman miles from 
Verbinum ( Vervins), and it seems to be Chaoturs 
at the passage of the Serre, a small tributary of the 
Oise. The same route is in the Table, but Catu- 
siacum is omitted. [G. L.] 

CATVIACA, or, as it is sometimes written 
Catuica, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed in the 
' Table and the Antonine Itin. on the road from 
Vapincum (Gap) to Arelate (ArUs); and it is xii 
M. P. from Catviaca to Apta Julia (Apt), a position 
which is known. Catviaca is between Alaunio and 
Apta Julia. These unimportant places can only be 
determined by the assistance of the best topogra- 
phical majis, and even then with no certainty, unless 
the name has been preserved. [G. L.] 

CATYEIJOHLANI, in Britain, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. §21) — whose geography for these 
parts is obscure — as ntxt to the Coritani, whose 
towns were Lindum and Ehage; Saliiiae and Uro- 
laiiium being those of the Catyeuclilani themselves. 
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Next come the Simeui, whose town is Venta; and 
then, more to the east, near the Imensa Aestuary, 
the Trinoantes, whose town is Camndolanmn. Of 
all these texts and localities the only one wholly 
beyond donbt is Lmdum=XmcoiI?i. With this as 
a staz-ting-point, Leicester. Then the Si- 

meni are considered to be the Iceni not otherwise 
mentioned by Ptolemy; and as Venta 
or the parts about it, we have a limit for the Gaty- 
euchlani on the north and east. The Imensa Aestn- 
ary is generally considered to mean that of the 
Thames; the error being, perhaps, that of the MSS. 
Then come the Trinoantes (Trinobantes), generally 
placed in Middlesex, but whose capital is here the 
mysterious Camndolanum. [Colonia.] Rutland, 
Hunts, Beds, and Northampton best coincide with 
these conditions, but they are by no means the ' 
counties which best justify us in identifying the 
Catuellani [Catueliani], whose relations were 
with the Boduni (===Dobunis=s: with i 

the Catyeuchlani. [R. G. L.] j 

CAUCA (KavKa ; Eth. KavKouoij Caucenses : | 
Coca), a city at the extreme E. of the territory of 
the Vaccaei, in Hispania Tari'aconensis ; belonging ! 
to the conventus of Chmia ; and lying on the great I 
road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta, 22 M. P. from I 
Nivaria and 29 M. P. from Segovia. (Appian. Eisp, I 
51,89; liin. Ant. p. 435 ; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Ptol. ii. 
6. § 50; Zosim. iv. 24; Geog. Rav. iv. 44; Mariana, 
Eist. Eisp. iii. 2 ; Florez, Esp. /S', v. 14 ; Ukerfc, vol. ii. 
pt. 1, p. 432.) [P. S.] 

CAUCA'SIAE PORTAE. [Caucasus.] 
CAUCASUS, CAUCA^SII MONTES (6 Ka«5- 
Kaffos, ra Kau/cdcrta opr} : also, 6 Kavfcdffis, Herod, 
iii. 97, Steph. B. s. v.; rh KaitKaaoy, Arrian, Peripl.; 
rh KavKdcriov 6pos, Herod, i. 104, Dion. Per. 663: 
Eth. KavKacrtos and KavKaffirieis: region Kau/cacrfa, 
whence Adj. and Eth. KavKouriavSs, Steph. B. $.v,% 
Caucasus, Kawkas, Goffkas, Jalbus), the great 
mountain chain which extends across the isthmus 
between the Euxine and Caspian Seas, and now forms 
the boundaiy between Europe and Asia, but belonged 
entirely to Asia in the ancient division of the con- 
tinents. 

This range forms the NW. margin of the great 
table-land of W. Asia. [Asia.] It commences on 
the W. at the base of the tongue of low land (Penin- 
sula of Taman), which divides the E. part of the Sea 
of Azov (Pains Maeotis) from the Black Sea, m 45° 
10" N. lat., and 36° 45" E. long.; and it runs first 
along the NE. shore of the Black Sea, and then 
across the isthmus, with a general direction from NW. 
to SE., terminating on the W. coast of the Caspian, 
in the peninsula of Apsheron in 40° 20' N. lat., and 
50° 20' E. long. Its length is 750 miles, its breadth 
from 65 to 150 miles. Its elevation varies greatly, 
the central poition forming some of the loftiest moun- 
tains in the world, higher than the Alps, while its 
extremities sink down into mere hills. The highest 
summit, M. Ell^z, in 43° 20' N. lat., and 42° 30' 
E. long., attains a height of not much less than 
18,000 feet ; and the next in elevation, M. Kazbek, 
in 42° 50' N. lat., and 44° 20' E. long, is just 16,000 
feet high. The part of the chain W. of Elburz sinks 
very rapidly, and along the shore of the Euxine its 
height is only about 200 feet ; but the E. part of the 
chain preserves a much greater elevation till it ap- 
proaches very near the Caspian, where it subsides 
rather suddenly. Nearly all the principal summits 
of the central part, from M. Elburz eastward, are 
above the line of perpetual snow, which is here from 
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10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea. The central 
chain is bordered by two others, running parallel to 
it; that on the N., called by the inhabitants the 
Black Mountains, forms a soit of shoulder, by which 
the Caucasus sinks down to the great plain of Sar- 
matia and the basin of the Caspian ; while that on 
the S., called in Armenian Sdorin Goffkas, i. e. the 
Lower Caucasus, branches off from the central mass 
[ in 44° E. long., and running between the rivers Eton 
* (Phasis) and Kur (Cyrus), from WNW. to ESE., 
connects the main chain with the highlands of Ar- 
' menia, and with the Taurus system. The moun- 
tains are chiefly of the secondary formation, with 
some prxmazy rocks ; and, though there are no active 
volcaUMss, the frequent earthquakes, and the naphtha 
springs at the E. extremity, indicate much igneous 
actiom The summits are flat or rounded, with an 
entire absence of the sharp peaks familiar to us in 
the Alps, The chief rivers of the Caucasus are on 
the N. side, the Terek (Alontas), and the Kuban 
(Hypanis or Vardanes), both rising in M. EJbwrz, 
and falling, the former into the Caspian, the latter 
into the Sea of Azov; and, on the S. side, the Rion 
(Phasis) falling into the Euxine, and the Kur (Cy- 
rus) falling into the Caspian. This brief genei*al 
description of the chain will render more intelligible 
the statements of the ancient writers respecting it. 
(The chief modei-n works on the Caucasus are, 
Reinegg, Eistor.-topograph. Beschreibung des Kau- 
kasus, St. Petersb. 1796, 1797, 2 vols. 8vo., aud the 
woi-ks of Koch, especially his splendid Atlas, Karte 
des Kaukasischen Isthmuss und Armeniens, Berlin, 
1850, consisting of four large maps, repeated in four 
editions, one coloured politically, another etfinogra- 
phically, the third botcmically, and the fourth geolo- 
gically. The Atlas to Rennell’s Comparative Geo- 
graphy of W. Asia is also very useful.) 

In Hie early Greek writers, the Caucasus appears 
as tibe object of a dim and uncertain knowledge, 
which embraced little more than its name, and that 
vague notion of its position which they had also of 
other places about the region of the Euxine, and 
which they traced mythically to the Argonautio 
expedition (Strab. xi. p. 505). In Aeschylus, it is 
the scene of the punishment of Prometheus, who is 
chained to a rock at the extremity of the range 
overhanging the sea, but at a considerable distance 
from the summit “ the Caucasus itself, highest of 
mountains” (Aesch.Prom. Fiaci. 719, comp. 422, 89, 
1088; Prom. Sol. Fi*. 179, Cic. Quaest. Tusc. ii. 
10 ; comp. Hygin. Fab. 54; Apollon. Ehod. ii. 1246, 
etseq.; Val. Flacc. v. 155, where the Caucasus is 
called Promethei cubile: Strab. iv. p. 183, xi, p. 505, 
who expressly asserts that the Caucasus was the 
easternmost mountain known to the earlier Greeks ; 
and adds that it was, in later myths, the scene of 
expeditions of Heracles and Dionysus.) 

Hecataeus mentions the Caucasus twice, in con- 
nection with the Dandarii and Coli, peoples who 
dwelt about it; and he adds that the lower parts of 
the chain were called Colici Montes (KwAzk^ opr}; 
Fr. 161, 186, ap. Steph. B. s. vv. Aavbdpioi, KwAoz; 
comp. Plin. vi. 5.) Herodotus shows a general know- 
ledge of the chain, which is accurate as far as it goes : 
he derived it from the Persians, of whose empire the 
Caucasus was the N. boundary; a boundary, indeed, 
never passed by any Asiatic conqueror till the time 
of Zenghis Khan. (Herod, iii. 97; Heeren, Ideen, 
&c. voi i, pt. 1. p. 148). He describes it as ex- 
tending along the W. side of the Caspian Sea, and 
as the loftiest of mountains, and the greatest in 
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extent, containing in itself numerous peoples of all Elsewhere he enumerates the peoples on the N. of 
kinds (TravTota, i. e. of all known races), respecting the Caucasus, between the Euxine and Caspian, 
whom, however, the Persians do not seem to have namely, the Sauromatae, Scythians (Aorsi and 
had any exact knowledge to communicate. (Herod. Siraci), Achaei, Zygi, and Heniochi, the last three 
i. 203, 204, followed by Aristot. Keieor. i. 13.) He peoples being within the Caucasus itself (ii. p. 129, 
knew of the great pass at the E. extremity of the xi. pp. 492, 495, 498, 499). In Ms account of 
chain (^Pass of Perbend), by which, he tells ns, the certain extraordinary customs of the Caucasians and 
Scythians invaded W. Asia (i. 104, iv. 12). After other mountaineers (xi. 519, 520), Ms language is 
Herodotus the knowledge of the Greeks respecting so general, that it may apply to the tribes either of 
Caucasus seems to have gone backward. Impressed Caucasus Proper or of the Indian Caucasus, 
with vague ideas of its magnitude and remoteness, The E. part of the chain, near the Caspian, and 
they regarded its ascent as an achievement worthy forming part of the N. boundary of Albania, he calls 
of the greatest of conquerors (Strab. xi, pp. 505, the Ceraunii Mtns. (rd Kepabvia opr})^ and in them 
,506); and so, when Alexander passed the Paropa- he places the Amazons (xi. pp. 501, 504; Pint, 
misus, the honour of having scaled the heights of Pomp, 35; comp. Ceraunii M.). 

Caucasus was assigned to him by the flattery rather Mela merely makes a passing mention of the 
than the ignorance of Ms followers, who transferred Caucasus as one of many names applied to the 
the ancient name to the scene of his achievements, mountains of the Caucasian isthmus (i. 19); and 
The name is used by the geographers rather more Pliny scarcely notices them more particularly 
frequently for the Indian than the W. mountain; and (v. 27, vi. 4, 5, 10. s. 11, &c.): he tells us that the 
the former still retains the name, as the Hindoo Scythians called the mountains Graucasis, i. e. white 
Koosh. [Paropamisus.] wilk mow (vi. 17. s. 19), Seneca calls it nivosus 

The glory of having reached, though not of (Here. Get, 1451), Its great height is often noticed 
actually crossing, tlie real Caucasus, was reserved (Aristot. Meteor. i. l3; Procop. B. G. iv. 3); and it 
for Pompey, when his pursuit of Mthridates led is compared, in this respect, by Agathemcrus (ii. 9) 
him into Iberia and Albania, b. c. 65. (Pint, to the Ehipaean mountains, and by Arrian (P&ripl, 
Pomp, 34, et seq., Lmull. 14; Appian 103.) p. 12) to the Alps. To the notices in Ptdemy and 

The knowledge obtained in this expedition enabled Dionysius Periegetes a mere reference is sufficient. 
Strabo to give a description of the Caucasus, to wMch (Ptol. v. 9. §§ 14, 15, 22, 10. § 4, 12. § 4; Dionys. 
very little was added by later writers (ii. p., 118). Per, 663, comp. Enstath. ad he.: see also Ovid. 
His cMef passages are in the 11th Book. The Met. ii. 224, vii. 798: comp. Ceraunii M.) 
mountain, he says, overhangs each of the two seas, In ancient times, as is still the case, the Caucasus 
the Pontic and the Caspian, and forms a wall across was inhabited by a great variety of tribes, speaking 
the isthmus wMch separates them. It the boun* different languages (Strabo says, at least 70), but 
dary between Albania and Iberia on the S. and all belonging to that family of the human race, 
the plains of the Sabmatla.ns on the N. It is well which has peopled Europe and W. Asia, and which 
wooded with all sorts of timber, inclading that fit for has obtained the name of Caucasian from the fact 
shipbuilding. It throws out branches towards the that in no other part of the world are such perfect 
S., which surround Iberia, and join on to the moun- examples of it found, as among the mountaineers of 
tains of Armenia and Colchis (comp, pp. 500, the Caucasus. ' 

527), and to those called Moscmci, and moreover to Passes of the Caucasm. — There are two chief passes 

the chains of Soydises and Paryaures, by which over the chain, both of which were known to the un- 
it is connected with the Taurus system. The na- dents ; the one, between the E. extremity of its chief 
tives, according to Eratosthenes, called the Caucasus HE. spur and the Caspian, near Derhend, was called 
Caspius. (Strab. xi. p. 497.) Alhaniae and sometimes Caspiae Pylae [Albania] : 

In another passage he gives a more particular the other, nearly in the centre of the range, was called 
description of the inhabitants (xi, p. 506), The Caucasiae, or Sarmaticae Pylae (Puss ojfDar'ieQ. But 
loftiest parts of the chain are tliose on its S. side, there is so much confusion in the names used by the 
adjacent to Albania, Iberia, and the ColcM and ancient writers, that it is often difficult to make out 
Heniochi. The inhabitants, whom he calls by the which of the two passes they mean. (Plin. v. 27, 
general name of KavKdenot, and among whom he vi. 11. s. 12, 15; Ptol. v. 9. § 11; Suet. Ner. 19; 
particularly mentions the Phtheieophagi and l^m. Hist. chmtra Caspiarum ; Ann. Vi. ZZ, 
Soanes, frequent the city of Dioscurias, chiefly to via Caspia). [!*• S.] 

obtain salt. (Comp. pp. 498, 499.) Some of them CAUCASUS INDICUS. [PAROPAivnsus.] 
inhabit the summits of the mountains (he must mean CAUCHABE'NI (Ka.vxd^'nvoi), a people of 

the lower summits) and others the wooded valleys, Arabia Deserta, bordering on the Euphrates. (Ptol. 
and they live for the most part on game, wild fruits, v. 19.) [G. W.] 

and milk. In winter the summits are inaccessible, CAUGHI. [Chaugi.] * 
but in summer they mount over the snow and ice by CAUCI, a population of the eastern coast of Ire- 
means of broad snow-shoes furnished with spikes land, contiguous to the Menapii. For the difficulties 
(one almost wonders that the alpenstock does not caused by this juxtaposition, see Menapii. [R.G.L.] 
appear), and they glide down again vrith their bur- CAUOO'HES (KavKwves), are mentioned by Ho- 
thens on a bide as a sledge. As you descend the mer, along with the Leleges and Pelasgians, as 
N. slopes, the climate, in spite of the nearer approach auxiliaries of the Trojans. (II. x. 429, xx. 329.) 
to the H., becomes milder, from its proximity to the According to Strabo, they dwelt near the Marian- 
plains of the Siracae. But there are some Troglo- dyni, upon the sea-coast of Bithynia and Paphla- 
dytes, who dwell in caves on account of the cold; gonia, and had possession of the city Tieinm. The 
and' after them are the Chaeonoetae and Polyphagi, most different opinions prevailed respecting their 
and the villages of the Eisadicae, who are able to origin; some supposing them to be Scythians, others 
till the soil, on account of not being too far N. ; and ’Macedonians, and others again Pelasgians. (Stiab, 
thus you descend to the great plain of Sarmatia* viii. p. 345, xii. p. 542.) 
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The Caucones are also mentioned among the most 
ancient inliabitants of 'Greece. (Strab. vii. p. 321.) 
As they disappeared in the historical period, little 
could be known respecting them; but according to 
the general opinion they were the most ancient in- 
habitants of that part of Peloponnesus, which was 
afterwards called Elis. Strabo says that they were 
a migratory Arcadian people, who settled in Elis, 
where they were divided into two principal tribes, 
of which one dwelt in Triphylia, and the other in 
Hollow Elis. The latter extended as far as Dyme 
in Achaia, in the neighbourhood of which there was 
a tributary of the Teutheas bearing the name of 
Caucon. (Strab. viii. pp. 342, 345, 353.) The 
Caucones in Triphylia are mentioned by Homer, and 
are called by Herodotns the Pylian Caucones. (Horn. 
Od, iii. 366 ; Herod, i. 147.) They were driven out 
of Triphylia by the Minyae. (Herod, iv. 148.) 

CAUDI'NI, a tribe of the Samnites bordering 
upon Campania. The name is evidently connected 
with that of the town of Caudium, which must pro- 
bably have been at one period the capital or chief 
city of the tribe. But it sterns certain that the ap- 
pellation was not confined to the citizens of Caudium 
and its immediate territory. Livy speaks in more 
than one passage of the Caudini as a tribe or people, 
in the same terms as of the Hirpini (Marcellus ab 
Nola crebras excursiones in agmm Hirpinum et 
Samnites Caudinos fecit, xxiii. 41 ; Caudimis Sam^ 
nis gravius devastatns, Id. xxiv. 20), and Niebuhr 
supposes them to have been one of the four tribes of 
which the Samnite confederacy was composed. (Nieb. 
vol. i. p. 107, vol. ii. p. 85.) This is, however, very 
doubtful, and it is remarkable that we find no men- 
tion of the Caudini as a separate tribe during the 
wars of the Eomans with the Samnites. Perhaps, 
however, they were included as a matter of course, 
whenever the Samnites were mentioned, as their 
country must have been continually the scene of hos- 
tilities; and Velleius Paterculus (ii. 1) speaks of the 
Caudini as the people with whom the treaty was 
concluded by the Romans after their defeat at the 
Porks, where Livy uniformly talks of the Samnites, 
It is impossible to determine with any accuracy the 
limits of their territoiy : the great mountain mass of 
the Taburnus, called by Gratius Paliscus {Cymget. 
509) “ Candinus Taburnus,” was in the heart of it; 
and it is probable that it joined that of the Hirpini 
on the one side and of the Pentri on the other, while 
on the W. it bordered immediately on Campania. 
But the name is not recognised by any of the geo- 
graphers as a general appellation, and appears to 
have fallen into disuse: the Caudini of Pliny (hi. 11, 
s. 16) are only the citizens of Caudium, [E.H.B.] 

GATJ'DIUM {KMlqv •iEtli, KavStPos, Candinus), 
a city of Samnium, situated on the road from Bene- 
ventum to Capua. It seems probable that it was in 
early times a place of importance, and the capital or 
chief city of the trjybe called the Caudini; hut it bears 
only a secondary place in history. It is first men- 
tioned during the Second Samnite War, n.c. 321, 
when the Samnite army under C. Pontius encamped 
there, previous to the great disaster of the Romans 
in the neighbouring pass known as the Caudine 
Porks (Liv. ix. 2) ; and again, a few years later, as 
the head- quarters occupied by the Samnites, with a 
view of being at hand to watch the movements of 
the Campanians. (Id. ib. 27.) The town of Cau- 
dium is not mentioned during the Second Punic War, 
though the tribe of the Caudini is repeatedly alluded 
to [Caudini] ; Niebuhr suppses the city to have 
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! been destroyed by the Romans, in revenge for their 
great defeat in its neighbourhood; but there is no 
evidence for this. It reappears at a later period as 
a small town situated on the Appian Way, and ap- 
parently deriving its chief importance from the tran- 
sit of travellers (Hor. iiSa^. i. 5- 51 ; Strab. v. p. 249): 
the same causes preseiwed it in existence down to 
the close of the Roman empire. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 67; 
Itin. Aiit-p, 111; Itin. Eier. p. 610; Tab. Pent.') 
We learn that it received a colony of veterans; and 
it appears from Pliny, as well as from inscriptions, 
that it retained ifs municipal character, though de- 
prived of a large portion of its territory in favour of 
the neighbouring city of Beneventnm. (Plin. iii. 1 1 . 
s. 16; Lib. Colon, p, 232; Orelli, Inscr. 128, 131.) 
The period of its destruction is unknown: the name 
is still found in the ninth century, but it is uncer- 
tain whether the town still existed at that time. 

The position of Caudium is fixed by the Itineraries, 
which all concur in placing it on the Appian Way, 
21 Roman miles from Capua, and 11 from Beneven- 
tum; and as the total distance thus given from Ca- 
pua to Beneventum is perfectly correct, therefcan be 
no doubt that the division of it is so too. Yet Hol- 
stenius and almost all the Italian topographers have 
placed Caudium at Arpaja, which is less than 17 
miles from Capua, as is proved by the discovery of 
the Roman milestone with the number xvi. a short 
distance from thence, on the road to Capua, as well 
as by the measurement of the distance. D'Anville 
is therefore certainly connet in placing the site of 
Oaudimri about 4 miles nearer Beneventnm, between 
Argaja and Monte SarcMo, It must have stood on 
or near the little river Isclero; though there are no 
ruins of it on the spot. Arpaja, the origin of which 
cannot be traced further back than the tenth century, 
probably arose, like so many other towns in Italy, in 
the stead of Caudium, when the latter was destroyed 
or abandoned by its inhabitants; which will account 
for its having been identified by tradition in early 
times with the latter chy. (Holsten. Pot. in Cluver. 
p. 267 ; Pellegrini, Liscorsi della Campania^ vol. i. 
p. 368 ; Eomanelli, vol. iii. pp. 393 — 399; D’An- 
ville, Anal. Giog. de lltalie^^ p. 214 — 216.) The 
point is of imprtance from its connection with the 
much disputed question concerning the true position 
of the celebrated pass called the Fubculae Gau- 
DiNAE* or Caudine Forks, the scene of one of the 
greatest disasters sustained by the Romans in the 
whole course of their history. 

Livy’s narrative of this celebrated event is the 
only one sufficiently detailed to throw any light upon 
the topographical question. He describes the place 
known as the Furculae Caudinae as a pass consist- 
ing of two narrow defiles or gorges (saltus duo alti, 
angusti, silvosique, — angustiae, ix. 2), united by a 
continuous range of mountains on each side, enclosing 
in the midst a tolerably spacious plain, with good 
grass and water. The Roman aimy, supposing the 
Samnites to be fiir distant, advanced incautiously 
through the first pass, but when they came to the 
second they found it blocked up with trees and stones, 
so M to be wholly impassable ; and when they turned 
back and retraced their steps to the pass at the en- 
trance of the valley, they found this similarly ob- 

* This appears to be the correct form of the name, 
and is the only one found in prose writers; Lucan 
.alone has " Furcae Caudinae ” (ii. 137), for which 
Silius Italicus (viii. 566) employs ‘‘ Caudinae Faii- 
ces7* 
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stractedt hereupon they abandoned theinselves to des- 
pair, and after encamping in the valley between the two 
passes for some days, they were compelled by famine 
to surrender at discretion. (Liv. ix. 2 — 6.) The ex- 
aggeration of this account, so far as it represents the 
Romans as overcome by the difficulties of the ground 
alone, without even attempting to engage the enemy, 
is obvious ; and Niebnhr has justly inferred that they 
must have sustained a defeat before they were thus 
shut up between the two passes. Cicero also twice al- 
ludes to the battle and defeat of the Romans at Cau- 
dinm (Caudinum proelium,de5ew. 13; cum malepug- 
natum ad Caudium esset, de iii. 30); but unless 
•we are to reject Livy’s account as wholly fabulous, 
we must suppose the enemy to have derived great 
advantage from the peculiarities of the locality; and j 
the same thing is stated by all the other writers ! 
•who have related, though more briefly, the same ; 
event. ( Appian, Samn. Exc. 4 ; Flor. i. 1 6 ; Rutrop. 
ii. 9; Oros. iii. 15.) 

An ancient tradition, which has been followed by 
almost all writers on this subject, represents the 
valley of on the high road from Capua to 

Beneventum, as the scene of the action; and the 
name of ForcJiia^ a village about a mile from Arpc^a^ 
affords some confirmation to this view. But almost 
all travellers have remarked how little this valley 
accords with the description of Livy: it is, indeed, 
as Keppel Craven observes, “ nothing more than an 
oblong plain, surrounded by heights which are 
scarcely sufficient to give it the name of a valley, and 
broken in several parts so as to admit paths and 
roads in various directions.” There is a narrow de- 
file near Arienzo, which might be supposed to be 
the one at the entrance of the valley, but there is no 
corresponding pass at the other extremity; nor is 
there any stream flowing through the valley. And 
60 far from presenting any extraordinary obstacles to 
troops accustomed to warfare in the Apennines, there 
are perhaps few valleys in Samnium which would 
offer less. (Eustace, Class. Toitr, vol. iii. p. 69 — 73, 
8vo. edit.; Swinburne’s Travels, vol. i. p, 421; K. 

South&rn Tour, ll — 12.) 

To this it may be added that it appears very im- 
probable that a pass described as so peculiar in its 
character should have lain on the Appian Way, and 
in the great high road from Capua to Beneventum, 
where it must have been traversed again and again, 
both by Roman and Samnite armies, without any 
subsequent allusion being made to it. During the 
Second Punic War, and again in the Social War, such 
a pass on the great highway must have been a mili- 
tary position of the highest importance; yet the 
name of the Furculae Caudinae is never mentioned 
in history, except on this single occasion. 

On the other hand, another pass in the same neigh- 
bourhood has been pointed out by an intelligent tra- 
veller, which appears to answer well to Livy’s de- 
scription of the Caudine Forks. (See a dissertation 
by Mr. Gandy, in Craven’s Tour through the South- 
ern Provinces of the K. of Naples, pp. 12 — ^20.) 
This is the narrow valley between Sta Agata and 
Moirano, on the line of road from the former place 
to Benevento, and traversed by the little river Isclero. 
As this valley meets that of Arpaja just about the 
point where Caudium must have been situated, ac- 
cording to the Itineraries, it would have an equal 
right to derive its name from that town. And it is 
a strong argument in its favour that it lay on the 
direct route from the Samnite Calatia QCaiimo) to 
Caudium: for we have every reason to believe that 
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the Calatia where the Roman army was encamped at 
the commencement of the campaign (Liv. ix. 2) was 
the Samnite city of the name, which is mentioned on 
several other occasions during these wars, and com- 
mands the valley of the Vultumus in a manner 
that must have given it importance in a military 
point of view. Those writers, however, who regard 
the valley of Arpaja as that of the Caudine Forks 
necessarily suppose the Romans to have been ad- 
vancing from the Campanian Calatia on the road 
to Capua. If the valley of the Isclero were really 
the scene of the disaster, it would account for our 
hearing no more of the Furculae Caudinae, as this 
difficult pass would for the future he carefully avoided, 
armies acquainted -with the country taking the com- 
paratively easy and open i-oute from Capua to Bene- 
ventum, along which the Via Appia was afterwards 
carried, or else that from the Via Latina, by AUifae 
and Telesia, to the same city. 

The only argument of any force in favour of the 
valley between Arienzo and Arpaja, is that derived 
from the tradition which gave to it the name of the 
Valle Caudina, as well as to an adjoining village tliat 
of Furadae, now corrupted into Forchia. This tradi- 
tion is certainly very ancient, as the name of Furculae 
or Furclae is already found in documents of tlie ninth 
and tenth centuries; and it is therefore uAioubtedly 
entitled to much weight; hut its credibility must in 
this case be balanced against that of the narrative of 
Livy, which is wholly inconsistent •with the valley in 
question. It is singular that all those authors who re- 
gard the valley of Arpaja as the scene of the events 
narrated by Livy, at the same time aggravate the in- 
consistency by admitting Arpaja itself to occupy the 
site of Caudiam, though it is quite clear from Livy 
that the town of Caudium was not in the pass, whicli 
is represented as uninhabited and affording no pro- 
visions ; and Caudium itself evidently continued in 
the hands of the Samnites both before and after the 
action. (Liv. ix. 2, 4 ; Appian. Samn. 1. c.) The 
arguments in favour of the received opinion are fully 
given by Daniele (LeForche Caudine Illustrate, fob 
Napoli, 1811), as well as by Pellegrini (^Biscorsi, 
vol. i. pp. 393 — 398), Romanelli (vol. ii. pp. 399— 
407), and Cramer (vol. ii. pp. 238 — ^245). The 

same view is adopted by Niebuhr (vol. iii. p. 214), 
who was, however, apparently ignorant of the cha- 
racter of the valley of the Isclero, which may be 
said to have been brought to light by Mr. Gandy; 
Cluverius, who first suggested it as the site of the 
Furculae Caudinae, having misconceived the course 
of the Appian Way, and thus thrown the whole sub- 
ject into confusion. Holstenius, on the contrary, 
supposes the valley beyond Arpaja on the road to 
Benevento, to be that of the Caudine Forks, a view 
still more imtenable than the popular tradition, 
(Cluver. ItaX. p. 1196; Holsten. Not in Cluv. p. 
269.) ^ [E.H.B.] 

CADE (KavTf), a village, as ^Xenophon calls it 
(Eelhn. iv. 1. § 20), in Asia Minor; but it is difficult 
to say even in what part it was, except that it was 
within the satrapy of Phaniahazus, and probably in 
Bithynia or Phrygia. [G. L.] 

CAULARES. Livy (xxxviii. ) 5), in his history 
of the campaigns of Cn. Manlius in Asia, says that 
after leaving Cibyra he marched through the terri- 
tory of the Sindenses, and having crossed the river 
Caulares, he encamped. On the next day he marched 
past the Lake Caralitis, and encamped at Mandro- 
polis. In Spratt’s Lycia (vol. i. p. 249) this lake or 
swamp (palus) is identified with “ a great expanse 
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of water choked with reeds and rushes.” It is named 
in the map Soo Ood Chiie^ and lies a little north of 
37° N. lat. The position of Cibyra is fixed at 
Horzoom^ on the upper part of the Indus in Lycia: 
and in marching past the north part of this swamp 
eastwai’d from Cibyra, the Eomans would cross a 
river which joins the Indus, a little below Cibyra. 
This river will certainly be the Caulares, if the pains 
is rightly identified, for it is less than a day’s march 
from the swamp. [G. L.] 

CAXJLO'NIA (KauAd)V or KavAwrta: EtluKao- 
Xtavidryjs), a city on the E. coast of Bruttium, be- 
tween Locri and the Gulf of Scyllacium. All authors 
agree that it was a Greek colony of Achaean origin, 
but Strabo and Pausanias represent it as founded by 
Achaeans direct from the Peloponnese, and the latter 
author mentions Typhon of Aegium in Achaia as the 
Oekist or leader of the colony (Strah. vi. p. 261 j 
Pans. vi. 3. § 12); while Scymnus Chius and Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium afSrm that it was a colony of 
Crotona. (Scymn. Ch. 319 ; Steph. B. s. v. AvX6v.') 
It is easy to reconcile both accounts; the Crotoniats, 
as in many similar cases, doubtless called in addi- 
tional colonists from the mother-countiy. Virgil 
alludes to it as if it were already in existence as a 
dty at the time of the Trojan War (A en, iii. 552), 
but thisis evidently a mere poetical license, like the 
mention of the Lacinian temple in the preceding 
line. Scylax and Polybius both mention it as one 
of the Greek cities on this part of the Italian coast. 
(Scyl. § 13, p. 5 ; Pol. x. 1.) We are told that its 
name was originally Aulonia (AvXcovla), from a deep 
valley or ravine (auAi*>y), close to which it was si- 
tuated (Strah. 1. c . ; Scymn, Ch. 320 — -322 ; Heca- 
taeus, ap. Steph. B. s, u. Kav\(cvla)^ and that this 
was subsequently altered into Caulonia: the change 
must, however, have taken place at a very early 
period, as all the coins of the city, many of which are 
very ancient, bear the name Caulonia. 

We have very little information as to the early 
history of Caulonia; hut we learn from Polybius that 
it participated in the disorders consequent on the ex- 
pulsion of the Pythagoreans from Crotona and the 
neighbouring mties [Ceotona] ; and was for some 
time agitated by dvil dissensions, until at length 
tranquillity having been restored by the intervention 
of the Achaeans, the thi*ee cities of Caulonia, Cro- 
toiia, and Sybaris, concluded a league together, and 
founded a temple to Zeus Homorius, to be a common 
place of meeting and deliberation. (Pol. ii, 39.) 
lamblichns also mentions Caulonia among the cities 
in which the Pythagorean sect had made great pro- 
gress, and which were thrown into confusion by its 
sudden and violent suppression (Iambi. Vit, Pyth. 
§§ 262, 267) ; and, according to Porphyry ( Vit. 
Pyth. § 56), it was the first place where Pythagoras 
himself sought refuge after his expulsion from Cro- 
tona. The league just mentioned was probably of 
very brief duration; but the part here assigned to 
Caulonia proves that it must have been at this time 
a powerful and important city. Yet, with the ex- 
ception of an incidental notice of its name in Thucy- 
dides (vii. 25), we hear no more of it until the time 
of the elder Dionysius, who in e. c. 389 invaded 
Magna Graecia with a large aimy, and laid siege to 
Caulonia. The Crotoniats and other Italian Greeks 
immediately assembled a large force, with which they 
advanced to the relief of the city: but they were 
met by Dionysius at the river Helorus or Helleporus, 
and totally defeated with great slaughter. (Diod. 
adv. 103 — 105.) In consequence of this battle 
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Caulonia was compelled to surrender to Dionysius, 
who removed the inhabitants fi*om the city and esta- 
blished them at Syracuse, while he bestowed their 
territory upon his allies the Locrians. (J6. 106.) 
The pow4 of Caulonia was effectually broken by this 
disaster, and it never rose again to prosperity ; but it 
did not cease to exist, being probably repeopled by 
the Locrians; as at the time of the landing of Dion 
in Sicily, we are told that the younger Dionysius was 
stationed at Caulonia with a fleet and army. (Pint. 
Dion^ 26.) At a somewhat later period, during the 
wars of Pyrrhus in Italy, it was taken by a body of 
Campanian mercenaries in the Roman service, and 
utterly ruined. (Paus. vi. 3. § 12.) It is probably 
this event, to which Strabo also alludes when he 
says tiiat Caulonia was laid desolate “ by the bar- 
barians” (vi. p. 261), tliough his addition that the 
inhabitants removed to Sicily would rather seem to 
refer to its foraier destruction by Dionysius. Both 
he and Pausanias evidently regard the city as having 
remained desolate ever after; but it appears again 
during the Second Punic War, on which occasion it 
followed the example of the Brattians and declared 
in favour of Hannibal. An attempt was afterwards 
made to recover it by a Roman force, with auxiliaries 
from Bhegium, but the sudden arrival of Hannibal 
broke up the siege. (Liv. xxvii. 12, 15, 16 ; Plut. 
Fob. '22 \ Pol. X. 1.) We have no account of the 
occasion when it fell again into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, nor of the treatment it met with; but there 
is little doubt that it was severely punished, in com- 
mon with the rest of the Bruttians; and probably 
its final desolation must date from this period. 
Strabo tells us it was in his time quite deserted: and 
though the name is mentioned by Mela, Pliny speaks 
only of the “ vestigia oppidi Caulonis,” and Ptolemy 
omits it altogether. (Strah. Z.c.; Mel. ii. 4; Plin, 
iii. 10. s. 15*) It must, however, have continued to 
exist, though in a decayed condition, as the name of 
Canlon is still found in the Tabula. (Tab. Pent.') 
An inscription, in which the name of the Cauloniatae 
is found as retaining their municipal condition under 
the reign of Trajan (Orelli, Inscr. 150), is of very 
doubtful authenticity. 

The site of Caulonia is extremely uncertain: the 
names and distances given in this part of the Tabula 
are so corrupt as to afford little or no assistance. 
Strabo and Pliny both place it to the N. of the river 
Sagras, but unfortunately that river cannot be iden- 
tified with any certainty. Many topographers place 
Caulonia at Castel Vetere^ on a hill on the S. bank 
of the river Alaro : but those who identify the A laro 
with the Sagras, naturally look for Caulonia N. of 
that river. Some ruins are said to exist on the left 
bank of the Alaro^ near its mouth ; but according to 
Swinburne these are of later date, and the remains of 
Caulonia have still to be discovered. (Barrio, de 
Sit. Calabr. iii. 14; Romanelli, vol. i. pp. 166, L68; 
Swinburne, Travek^ vol. i. p. 339.) [E. H. B.] 
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CAUNII. [Caeia, Caunus.] 

GAUNO'NIUM. [Ganonium.] 

GAUNUS Kavvos : Eth, Kahvm and Kav- 
vouos\ a city of Caria, in the Peraea. |Caria.] 
Strabo (p. 651) places Cannus west of‘Oalynda. 
Camms had dockyards and a closed harbour, l^at is, 
a harbour that could be closed. Above the city, on 
a height, was the fort Imbrus. Diodorus (xx. 27) 
mentions two forts, Fersicum and Heracieiuia. The 
country was fertile, but unhealthy in summer and 
autumn, owing to the air and the abundance of 
fruit, of which we must suppose the people ate too 
much, as the fruit alone could not cause nnhealthi- 
ness. Strabo’s description of the position is not 
clear. After mentioning Calynda, he says, “then 
Caunus, and a river near it, Calbis, deep, and having 
a navigable entrance, and between, Pisilis;” which 
means that Pisilis is between the Calbis and Cau- 
nus. It is clear, then, that Caunus, according to 
Strabo, is not on the Calbis, as it is represented 
in some map^ If the Calbis, which is the Indus, or 
the large river Dalamon Tchy^ is east of Pisilis, it is 
of course still further east of Caunus. Caunus is 
placed in some maps a little distance south of a 
lake on a stream which flows from it, and four or 
five miles from the sea ; but the river is usually 
incorrectly marked the Calbis. The site of C^^unus 
is said to be mw Kaiguez^ or some similar name. 
But the ancient descriptions of the site of Oaunus 
vaiy. Mela (i. 16) places Caunus on the Calbis. 
Ptolemy (v. 2) places it east of the Calbis, and his 
description of the coast of Caria is exact. But as 
he mentions no other river except the Calbis till we 
come to the Xanthus, he has omitted the Ealamm 
Tchy^ unless this is his Calbis. Pliny (v. 28), who 
pi'oceeds from east to west in his description of this 
part of the coast, mentions the great river Indus, 
supposed to be the Calbis, and then “ Oppidum Cau- 
nus liberum.” This confusion in the ancient autho- 
rities cannot be satisfactorily cleared by the aid of 
any modem authorities. This part of the coast 
seems to have been very imperfectly examined. 
Kiepert places Caunus on the west side of the en- 
trance of Portus Panormus. 

Herodotus (i. 172) says that the habits of the 
Caunii were very different from those of the Carians 
and other people. It was their fashion for men, 
women, and children to mingle in their entertain- 
ments. They had once some foreign deities among 
them, but they expelled tliem in singular fashion. 
The Caunii made a desperate resistance to the Per- 
sian general Harpagus, like their neighbours the 
Lycians. (Herod, i. 1 76.) The Caunii also joined the 
lonians in their revolt against the Persians after the 
burning of Sardis, b. o. 499. (Herod, v. 103.) 
When Thucydides (i. 116) speaks of the expedition 
of Pericles to the parts about Caunus after the sea- 
iight at the island of Tragia (b. c. 440), he says, 
“ he went towards Caria and Caunus,” as if he did 
not consider Caunus to be included in Caria Proper. 
The place is mentioned several times in the eighth 
book of Thucydides, and in one passage (viii. 39) as 
a secure harbour against attack. As Caunus was 
in the Ehodian Peraea, it belonged to the Ehodians, 
but the islanders were not always able to hold it 
There is a story recorded in Polybius (xxxi. 7) of 
the Ehodians having bought Caunus from the generals 
of Ptolemaeus for 200 talents; and they alleged that 
they had received, as a grant from Antiochus the 
son of Seleucus, Stratoniceia in Caria. Caimus was 
taken by Ptolemy in b. c. 309 (Diod. xx. 27), and' 
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the Ehodians may have bought it of Mm. A decree 
of the Roman senate ordered the Rhodians to take 
away their garrisons from Stratoniceia and Caunus. 
(Polyh. XXX. 19.) This was in b. c. 167. . (Liv. 
xlv. 25.) The Romans appear to have given Cau- 
nus, with other places in Caria, to the Ehodians, 
after the defeat of Antiochus in Asia. (Liv. xxxvH, 
56.) For Appian says that in the massacre of 
the Eomaiis in Asia, which was planned by Mithri- 
dates Eupator, “the Caunii, who had been made 
tributary to the Ehodians after the war with Antio- 
chus (b. c. 190), and had been set free by the 
Eomans not long before (b. c. 167), dragged out 
the Italians who had fled for refuge to the Boulaea 
Hestia, or the hearth of Vesta, in the senate house, 
and after murdering the children before the eyes of 
their mothers, they killed the mothers and the hus- 
bands on the dead bodies.” (Appian. Mithrid. c. 23.) 
This dreadful massacre happened in b. c. 88 ; and 
Sulla, after defeating Mithridates, repaid the Caunii 
by putting them again under their old masters the 
Ehodians. Strabo (p. 652) says that the Caunii 
once revolted from the Ehodians, and the case being 
heard by the Eomans, they were brought back under 
the Eliodians ; and there is an extant oration of Molo 
against the Ehodians. Apollonius Molo was in Rome, 
B.c. 81, as an ambassador from the Rhodians, and 
this seems to be the occiision to which Strabo refers 
(Cic. Brut 90), and which is by some critics re- 
ferred to the wrong time. Cicero {ad Q. Fr. i. 1. 
§ 11) speaks of the Caunii as being still subject to 
the Eliodians in b. c. 59 ; bi^t they had lately ap- 
plied to tlie Romans to be released from the Rhodian 
dominion, and requested that they might pay their 
taxes to the Romans rather than to the Ehodians. 
Their prayer had not been listened to, as it seems, 
for they were still under the Ehodians. Though 
Cicero says lately (nuper) he may be speaking of 
the same event that Strabo mentions. When Pliny 
wrote, they had been released from the tyranny of 
the islanders, for he calls Caunus a free town. 

Caunus was the birthplace of one great man, Pro- 
togenes the painter, who was a contemporary of 
Apelles, and therefore of the period of Alexander the 
Great ; but he lived chiefly at Rhodes. Pliny (xxx v. 
10) speaks of his birthplace as a city subject to the 
Ehodians ; and though - we cannot use this as historical 
#idenoe, Caunus may have been subject to the RIio- 
dians at that time. Caunus was a place of con- 
siderable trade, and noted for its dried figs (Plin. 
XV. 19), a fruit that would not contribute to the 
unhealthiness of the place, even if the people eat 
them freely. They seem to have been carried even 
to Italy, as we may infer from a story in Cicero {de 
Eivm,ll40). [G.L.] 

GAUSENNIS, in Britain, mentioned in the 5th 
Itinerary, the difficulties of which are noticed under 
CoLONiA and Dueobeivis. Being the first station 
south of Lindum, from which it is distant 12 miles, 
and Lindum {Zincoln) being one of the most certain 
identifications we have, it is safe to prefer ri7»-caster 
to Boston, Nottingham, and other localities as its 
present equivalent- The termination -caster^ the 
present existence of Roman remains, and even the 
syllable An {—eam-Emae castra) all support this 
view, Besiaes which it stands upon the Road, 
which is a Roman one. [R. G. L.] 

CAVARES, or CAVARI {Kao/fapoi, Ka^/apoi)^ a 
people of Gallia Narhonensis. Strabo (p. 186) says 
that the Volcae on the west bank of the Rhine have the 
Salyes and Cavari opposite to them on the east side ; 
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and that the name of Cavari was given indeed to all 
the barbaii in these parts, though thej were in fact no 
longer barbari, but most of them had adopted the , 
Roman language and way of living, and some had ob- 
tained the Roman citizenship. He says (p. 185), that 
as a man goes from Massalia (Marseilli)^ into the 
interior, he comes to the country of the Salyes, which 
extends to the Druentia (Z'wmwce); and then hav- 
ing crossed the river at the ferry of Cabellio (C'o- 
vailloTi), he enters the country of the Cavari, which 
extends along the river to the jimction of the Rhone 
and the Isara (/sere), a distance of 700 stadia. But 
Ihe extent which Strabo gives to the Cavari can only 
be comidered correct by understanding him to com- 
prehend other peoples under this name. The town 
of Valentia (Valence), which is south of the /sere, 
is placed hy Ptolemy (ii. 10) in the country of the 
Segalauni, the Segovellauni of Pliny (iii. 4). Be- 
tween the Segalauni and the Cavari most geographers 
place the Tricastini; and thus the territoiy of the 
Cavari is limited to the parts about Camillon, 
Avenio (Avignon), and Arausio (Oraw^e); and 
perhaps we may add Garpentoracte (Cavpentras), 
though this town is placed in the territory of the 
Memini [Carpbntokacte]. But Ptolemy, who 
places the Cavari next to the Segalauni, assigns to 
tliem ‘‘ Acusiorum Colonia,” a place otherwise un- 
known. Walckenaer ( Geog. ^c. vol. ii. p. 209) en- 
deavours to show, and with some good reason for his 
opinion, that the Acusiorum Colonia is Afonielimart 
on the east bank of the Rhone, about half way be- 
tween Valence and Orange, and that it is not another 
form or a corruption of Acunum, as D’Anville sup- 
poses. Accordingly, the Cavari would extend from the 
Durance to Montellmart at least. If this is right, 
the Tricastini are wrongly placed by B’Anville along ! 
the Rhone between the Segalauni and the Cavares; 
for they are east of the Segalauni [Tricastini]. | 
Pliny (iii. 4), howevm.’, places Valentia in the terri- ; 
tory of tlie Cavares, though it has been propsed to 
make him say something else by a different pointing 
of his text, the result of which is that Valentia is 
not placed anywhere, or, if it is, it is placed in the 
tei-ritory of the Allobroges, which is false. [G.^L.] 

CA'VII, a people in Greek Illyria, between the 
rivers Panyasus and Genusus. (Liv. xliv. 30.) 

CAYSTER, CAYSTBUS (Ka^arpos, and Kat<r- 
rpio?, Horn. IL ii. 461 ; Kara-Su and KutschJih 
Meinder, ov Little Maeander), a river of Lydia, which 
lies between the basin of the Hermus on the north, 
and that of the Maeander on the south. The basin 
of the Cayster is much smaller than that of either of 
these rivers, for the Cogamus, a southern branch of 
the Hermus, approaches very near the Maeander, ! 
and thus these two rivers and the high lands to the ' 
west of the Cogamus completely surround the basin 
of the Cayster. The direct distance from the source . 
of the Cayster to its mouth is not more than seventy 
miles, but the windings of the river make the whole 
length of course considerably more. 

The southern boundary of the basin of the Cays- 
ter is theMessogis oy: KestaneDagh, The road which 
led from Physcus in Caria [Caria] to the Maeander, 
was continued from the Maeander to Tralles ; from 
Tralles down the valley of the Maeander to Mag- 
nesia; and from Magnesia over the hills to Ephesus 
in tlie valley of the Cayster, From Magnesia to 
Ephesus the distance was 120 stadia (Strah. p. 
663). The northern boundary of the basin of the 
Cayster is the magnificent range of Tmolus or Ai- 
silja Musa Tagh, over the western or lower part of 
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[ which runs the road (320 stadia) from Ephesus to 
I Smyrna. Strabo’s notice of the Cayster is very im- 
perfect. According to Pliny the highlands in which 
I itrises are the ‘‘ Cilbiana juga ” (v. 29), which must 
be between tlie sources of tlie Cayster and the valley 
of the Cogamus. The Cayster receives a large body 
of water from the Cilbian hills, and the slopes of 
Messogis and Tmolus. Pliny seems to mean to say 
that it receives many streams, but they must have a 
.short course, and can only be the channels by which 
the waters descend from the mountain slopes that 
shut in this contracted river basin. Pliny names 
one stream, Phyrites (in Harduin’s text), a small 
river that is crossed on the road from Ephesus to 
Smyrna, and joins the Cayster on the right bank ten 
or twelve miles above Aiasaluck, near the site of 
Ephesus. Pliny mentions a “ stagnum Pegaseura, 
which sends forth the Phyrites,” and this marsh seems 
to be the morass on the road from Smyrna to Ephesus, 
into which the Phyrites flows, and out of which it 
comes a considerable stream. The upper valley of the 
Cayster contained the Cilbiani Superiores and Infe- 
riores; the lower or wider part was the Caystrian 
plain. It appears that these natm*al divisions de- 
termined in some measure the political divisions of 
the valley, and the Caystriani, and the Lower and 
Upper Cilbiani, had each their several mints. 
(Leake, Asia Minor, &c. p. 257.) The lower valley 
of the Cayster is a wide flat, and the alluvial soil, in- 
stead of being skirted by a range of lower hills, as it 
is in the valleys of the Hermus and the Maeander, 
“ abuts at once*on the steep limestone mountains by 
which it is bounded.” (Hamilton, Asia Minor, &c. 
vol. i. p. 541.) After heavy rains the Cayster rises 
suddenly, and floods the lower plains. The immense 
quantity of earth brought down by it was a pheno- 
menon that did not escape the observation of the 
Greeks, who observed that the earth which was 
brought down raised the plain of the Cayster, and 
in fact had made it. (Strab. p. 691.) The allu- 
vium of the river damaged the harbour of Ephesus, 
which was at the mouth of the river. [Ephesus.] 

The flat swampy level at the mouth of the Cayster 
appears to be the Asian plain (^Amos Xeipaloy) of 
Homer (II, ii. 461), a resort of wild fowl. (Comp. 
Virg. Georg, i. 383, Aen. vii. 699.) Except Ephe- 
sus, the valley of the Cayster contained no great 
town. Strabo (p. 627) mentions Hypaepa on the 
slope of Tmolus, on the descent to the plain of the 
Cayster. It was of course north of the river. The 
ruins at Tgria or Tyre, near the river, and. about the 
middle of its course, must represent some ancient 
city. Metropolis seems to lie near the road from 
Ephesus to Smyrna, and in the plain of the Phy- 
rites; and the modern name of Tourbali is supposed 
to be a corruption of Metropolis. (Hamilton.) [G.L.] 

CAYSTRI CAMPUS (rh KavuTpou Trebioy) is 
Strabo’s name for the plain of the Cayster. Stepha- 
nus (s. V. Kavarptou weSlov) assigns it to the Ephe- 
sia or territory of Ephesus, with the absurd remark 
that the Cayster, from which it takes its name, w^as 
so called from its proximity to the Catacecaumene 
or Burnt Region. Stephanus adds the Ethnic name 
KavaTpiav6s ; but this belongs properly to the people 
' of some place, as there are medals with the legend 
KavcrTpiaucDr, 

Xenophon, in his march of Cyrus from Sardis 
(Anah,i. 2. § 11), speaks of SiKaverrpov TreSior. 
Before coming here, Cyrus passed through Celaenae, 
Peltae, and Ceramon Agora. The march from Ce- 
kenae to Peltae is 10 parasangs; from Peltae to 
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Ceramon Agora, 12 parasangs; and from Ceramon 
Agora to the plain of Cayster, wMch Xenopliou calls 
an inhabited city, was 30 parasangs. From the 
plain of Cayster, Cyrus marched 10 parasangs to 
Thymbrinm, then 10 to Tyraenm, and then 20 to 
Iconiura, the last city of Phrygia in the direction of 
his march ; for after leaving Iconium, he entered 
Capy.adocia, Iconium is Koniyek, a position well 
known. Celaenae is also well hnown, being at i?ee- 
wmr, on the Maeander. Now the march of Cyrus 
from Celaenae to Iconium was 92 parasangs, or 2760 
stadia, according to Greek computation, if the num- 
bers are right in the Greek text. Cyrus, therefore, did 
not march direct from Celaenae to Iconium. He made 
a great bend to the north, for the Ceramon Agora 
was the nearest town in Phrygia to Mysia. The 
direct distance from Celaenae to Iconium is about 
125 English miles. The distance by the route of 
Cyrus was 276 geog. miles, if the Greek value of the 
parasang is true, as given by Xenophon and Hero- 
dotus; but it may be less. 

The supposition that the plain of Cayster is the 
plain through which the Cayster flows cannot he 
admitted; and as Cyrus seems for some reason to 
have directed his march northwai'ds from Celaenae 
till he came near the borders of Mysia, his route to 
Iconium would be greatly lengthened. Two recent 
attempts have been made to fix the places between 
Celaenae and Iconium, one by Mr. Hamilton (i2e- 
aearc^<3S,&c.,vol. ii. p. 198, &c.), and another by Mr. 
Ainsworth (Travels in the Trcuih of the Tenfhou^ 
mud, ^c,, p. 24, &c.). The examination of these 
two explanations cannot be made here for want of 
space. But it is impossible to identify with certainty 
positions on a fine of road where distances only are 
given, and we find no corresponding names to guide 
us. Mr. Hamilton supposes that the Caystrj Cam- 
pus may be near the village of Chai Kieuiy “ and 
near the banks of the Eber Ghieul in the extensive 
plain between tliat village and Polybotum.” Chai 
Kieui is in about 38° 40' N. lat. Mr. Ainsworth 
places the Caystri Campus further west at a place 
called Snrmmeh, “ a high and arid upland, as its an- 
cient name designates,” which is traveled by an in- 
significant tributary to the “ Eber Gbl” Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s Eber Ghiezil The neighbourhood of Swrmmeh 
abounds in ancient remains ; but Chai Kieui is an 
insignificant place, without ruins. Both Mr. Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Ainsworth, however, agree in fixing the 
Caystri Campus in the basin of this river, the Eber 
Ghieulj and so far the conclusion may be accepted as 
probable. But the exact site of the place cannot be 
determined without further evidence. Cyrus stayed 
at Caystri Campus five days, and he certainly would 
not stay nuth his troops five days in a high and arid 
upland. As the plain was called the Plain of Cayster, 
w^e may assume that there was a river Cayster where 
Cyrus halted. One of Mr. Ainsworth’s objections 
to Mr. Hamilton’s conclusion is altogether unfounded. 
He says that the plain which Mr. Hamilton chooses 
as the site of the Caystri Campus is ‘*an extensive 
plain, but very marshy, being in one part occupied 
by a perpetual and large lake, called EherGol, and 
most unlikely at any season of the year to pre- 
.sent the arid and burnt appearance which could have 
led the Greeks to call it Caustron or Gaystrus, the 
burnt or barren plain.” But the word Caystrus could 
not mean burnt, and Stephanus is guilty of origin- 
ating this mistake. It means no more a burnt plain 
here than it does when applied to the plain above 
Ephesus. Both were watery places j one T^-e know 
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to^be so; and the other we may with great proba- 
bility conclude to be. The medals with the epi- 
graph Kavcrrpiavcov may belong to this place, and 
not to a city in the valley of the Lydian Cayster. 
[Ga,tster.] [G. L,] 

CA'ZECA (Ka^ena, Arrian. Peripl. p. 20 ; Anon. 
Peripl. p. 5), a town of the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
280 stadia from Theodosia, which has been identified 
with Tasch-Katschih (Killer, Mem. de VAcad. de St. 
Petersh. vol.ix. p. 670; hlarigny, Taitbont Portulan, 
de la Mer Noire., P* 71 ; Pallas, Reise in d. SiklL 
Statthalt Russlands, vol. ii. p. 341.) [E. B. J.] 

CEB A, a town of Ijiguria, mentioned by Pliny 
(xi. 42. s. 97) as celebrated for its cheeses, is evi- 
dently the modern Ceva., in the upper valley of the 
Tanaro, on the N. slope of the Apennines, near their 
junction with the Maritime Alps. [E. H. B,] 

I CEBENNA MONS, or CEVENNA, as it is ge- 
nerally written in the editions of Caesar (B. G. vii. 8 : 
also called Gehenna, Plin. iii. 4 ; Cebennici Montes, 
Mela, ii. 5 ; rh Kefipevov 6pos^ Strab. p. 177; ra 
K4juixeva opTj, Ptol. ii. 8 ; and ^ KsfxpieyT), Strab. p. 
177 : Cevemies), a range of mountains in Southern 
Gallia which bounds the lower valley of the Rhone on 
the west, and separated Gallia Narbonensis from the 
part of Gallia, which is to the west and north-west, 
Strabo describes theOebenna as running in a direction 
at right angles to the Ppenees, through tlie plain 
country of Gallia, and terminating about the middle 
of the plain country near Lugdimum (Lyoti). He 
makes the length 2000 stadia, or 250 Roman miles. 
He does not say that it is connected with the Py- 
renees, as some modem writers misunderstand him; 
for he knew that there was an easy road from Nar~ 
home by the valley of the Atax (Aude') to Toulouse, 
in the valley of the Garonne, and to the western 
ocean. This road is in the depression in which the 
canal of Languedoc is made. He says that the Ge- 
henna approaches nearest to the Rhone at the part 
which is opposite to the junction of the Rhone and 
the Isara (/sere). Perhaps, how'ever, he included 
the high lands south of the valley of the Aude, which 
I belong to the Pyrenees, in the name Gehenna, for 
he mentions in order from S. to N. the rivers Atax, 
Obris or Orbis (Orh), and Araura, the Arauris or 
Araris (Eiranlt^, as flowing from the Gehenna into 
Gallia Narbonensis. He correctly describes the llli- 
berris (Tech') and Ruscino (Tet), which are south of 
the valley of the Aude as flowing from the Pyrenees ; 
but the also has its sources in the Pyrenees. 
He had not, however, a very exact notion of the 
relative position of the Pyrenees and the Gehenna. 
He correctly describes the offsets or lower parts 
(vTTt&peiai) of the Cebenna as extending eastward 
towards the Rhone. The high moimtain Lesura 
(La Lozere, in the department of Lozh*e) is men- 
tioned by Pliny, as a district famed for its clieese 
(xi. 42). 

When Caesar commenced his winter campaign of 
B.c. 52, he crossed the Cebenna from Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, then called the Provincia. He describes 
the Cebenna as separating the Helvii, wdio w'ere in 
the Provincia, from the Arvorni, who were on the 
west side of the mountains. He cut his w’^ay through 
snow six feet deep and surprised the Arvemi, who 
thought that the Cebenna protected them like a wall. 
(B. G. vii. 8.) The steep side of this rugged range 
is turned towards the valley of the Rhone. The 
Gallic tribes on the east side of the Gehenna in the 
Roman Provincia were the Helvii and the Volcao 
Tectosages. On tlie west side were the Vellavi and 
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Gabali, tlie chief part of ^^hose territoiy was in the 
moimtain region of the Cebenna ,* for the Gabali 
whom Ciiesar does not mention (5. G. vii. 8) were 
between the Helvii and the Arverni. South of the 
Arverni, on the west side of the Cebenna and in the 
basin of the Garonne^ were the Ruteni, the southern 
part of whose territory, even in Caesar’s time, was 
within the limits of the Roman Provincia. 

The extent of the monntainons country compre- 
hended under the name Chemes is much less than 
the Cebenna of Strabo. The direct distance from 
the most southern source of the Orb to La Lozere 
(4890 ft. high), is about 80 miles. The sources of 
the AllieTi a branch of the Loire, and of the 
and the Tarn, branches of tloe Garonm, are in the 
mountain regions of the Lozere, The direct distance 
from La Lozere to Mont Mezene, which is as far 
north perhaps as we can extend the name of C^vemies, 
is about 45 miles. Mont M&sene (5820 feet higb), 
near winch are the sources of the Loire, is nearly in 
the latitude of the juncticm of the and the 

here, where Strabo states that the Cebenna ap- 
proacbes nearest to the Rhone. It is true that tins 
part of the Cevemes is nearer to the Rhone than any 
part of the range to the soutii of it, for the direction 
of* the range is from SW. to NE.; but Strabo, as 
already observed, makes the Cebenna extend further 
north to the latitude of Lyon, [G. L.] 

CEBRE'NE or CEBREN, a town of 

Mjsia, in a district Oebrenia (Ke6prjvlct.) There 
was a river Cebren The Ethnic names 

are K€€pr}v6s, K€€p7}pevs, and Ke€p^vios (Steph.^.w. 
Ke§pif]J^a) ; but the Ethnic name is properly Ke- 
€p7jPie6s, as Strabo has it. Cebrenia was below 
Dardania, and a plain country for the most part. 
It was separated from the Scepsia or territory of 
Scepsis by the river Scamander. The people of 
Scepsis and the Gebrenii were always quarrelling, 
tiU Antigonus removed both of them to his new town 
of Antigonia, afterwards called Alexandria Troas. 
The Gebrenii remained there; hut the Scepsii ob- 
tained permission from Lysimachus to go home 
again. Strabo speaks of a tribe in Thrace called 
Gebrenii (p. 590), near a river Arisbus; but we 
cannot conclude any thing from this as to the origin 
of the Gebrenii. Ephorus, in the first book of his 
history (quoted by Harpocrat. s. v. Ke^pnva), says 
that the Aeolians of Cumae sent a colony to Ce- 
hren. The city Cebren surrendered to Dercyllidas 
the Lacedaemonian (Xen. RelL iii. 1. § 17), who 
marched from thence against Scepsis and Gergitha 
Geographers have differed as to the position of Oe- 
hrenia. Palaescepsis was near the banlcs of the 
Aesepus, and the Scepsis of Strabo’s time was 40 
stadia lower down than Old Scepsis. Now, Old 
Scepsis was higher up than Cebrenia, near the high- 
est part of Ida, and its territoiy extended to the 
Scamander, where Cebrenia began. Again, the terri- 
tory of the Assii and the Gargai*eis w^as bounded by 
Antandria (on the east), and the temtory of the 
Gebrenii, the Neandrieis, and the Hamaxiteis. Thus 
Cebrenia is brought within tolerably definite limite. 
Leake (Asia Minor, p. 274) supposes Cebrenia to 
have occupied the higher region of Ida on the west, 
and its plain to be the fine valley ofthe Mendere as 
far down as Ene, probably Neandria. This seems 
to agree with Strabo’s description. Leake also sup- 
poses that the town Cebren may be a place called 
KmhvmLn Tepe, not far from Baramitsh. Dr. E. D. 
Clarke found considerable remains at Kiishunlu Tepe ; 
but remains alone do not identify a site. [G. L.] 
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CEBRTJS. [CiABRas and Cibuus.] 
OECILIONI'CXJM (Itin, Ant. p. 434 ; VjR. Cae- 
cilio Vico : Bannos'), a town of Lusitania, only men- 
tioned in the Itinerary, as on the great road from 
Emerita to Caesaraugusta, 132 M. P. from the 
foimer; but remarkable also on account of the pre- 
servation in its neighbourhood of portions of the 
Roman road, with some of the milestones, on one of 
which the number cxxxi. is legible. (Laborde, vol. 
ii. p. 251; XJfcert, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 430.) [P. S,] 

OECRO'PIA. [Athenae, p. 257, a.] 
CECRYPHALEIA (KeicpvcpciAeta,; Cecrjphalos, 
Plin.: Kyra), a small island in the Saronic gulf, 
between Aegiua and the coast of Epidaums, near 
which the Aeginetans were defeated by the Corin- 
thians, about B. c. 458. (Thuc. i. 105; Diod. xi. 
78 ; Plin. iv. 12. s. 19 ; Steph. B. s. v . ; Boblaye, 
Recherches, &c. p. 63.) 

CE'DREAE (Kedpeai, Kedpeiai: Eth. KeBpedrTjs. 
KeSpatos), a city of Caria, mentioned by Hecataeus. 
(Stfph. s. V. KebpeaL) Lysander took the place, it 
being in alliance with the Athenians. The inhabit- 
ants were fii^o§dp€apoL, a mixture of Greeks and 
barbarians, as we may suppose. It was on the 
Ceramicus guff in Caria; but the site is unknown, 
(Xen. ii. 1. §15.) [G. L.] 

CEDEEI, an Arab tribe, mentioned by Pliny fv. 
11), who places them on the confines of Arabia Pe- 
traea, to the south, which would correspond with the 
northern part of the modern distiict of the Hedjaz. 
Mr. Forster identifies them with the Canraitae or 
Cadraitae of Arrian, the Cerdiinitae or Cedranitae of 
Stephanus, and the Darrae of Ptolemy, and traces 
their origin to Cedar, the Ishmaelite Patriarch (Gen. 
XXV. 13), I’epresented by the modem Harb nation, 
and the modern town of Kedeyre. (Forster, Arabia, 
vol. i. pp. 75, 234, seq., 238, seq.) [G. W.] 
CEDRISUS (KeSpio-iis, Dicaearch. 128; KeSptos, 
Theophrast .Siwif.Ptei. iii. 8. § 5 ; Kentros), a 
mountmn of Crete, which forms the SW. spur of 
Mt, Ida. (Sieber, Reke, vol. ii. p. 14; Hoeck, Kreia, 
vol.i,p.5.) [E.B.J.] 

CELAD0SSAE, a group of islands off the coast 
of Libumia in Illyricum (Plin. iii. 26. s, 30), per- 
haps the same as the Dyscelados of Mela (ii. 7). 
Some writem, however, suppose that there w'ere no 
islands or island of this name • that the name Cela- 
dussae in Pliny is a corruption of Dyscelados in 
Mela; and that the latter is invented from an epithet 
of Issa in a line of Apollonius ricrcrd ve 5vcrtc4Kab6$ 
re Kal tfiepr^ UiTveta, Apoll. Rhod, iv. 665), 
CELAENAE (KeAaimi; Eth.KeXa.ivevs),acltj 
of Phrygia. Stral30 (p. 577) says that the hlaeander 
rises in a hill Celaenae, on which there was a city of 
the same name as the hill, the inhabitants of which 
were removed to Apameia. [Apameia, No. 5.] 
Hamilton, who visited the som'ce (Researches, &c. 
vol. i. p. 499), says that “ at the base of a rocky cliff 
a considerable stream of water gushes out with great 
rapidity.” This source of the Marsyas, and the cliff 
above it, may have been witlfin the city of Celaenae; 
but it did. not appear to Hamilton that this cliff 
could be the acropolis of Celaenae which Alexander 
considered to be impregnable (Anian, Anah. i. 29 ; 
Curt, iii, I ), and came to tenns with the inhabitants. 
He supposes that the acropolis may have been further 
to the NE., a lofty hill about a mile from the ravine 
of the Marsyas (vol. ii. p. 36 6). 

Herodotus speaks of Celaenae in describing the 
march of Xerxes to Sardis (b. c. 481). He says 
I (vii. 26) that the sources of the Maeander are here, 
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and those of a stream not less than the Haeander: | the sea. Piso attempted to take it. Celenderis had 


it is named Catarrhactes, and, rising in the Agora of 
Celaenae, flows into the Maeanderj^ Xenophon, in 
describing the march of Cyrus {Anab. i. 2. § 7), says 
that Cyrus had a palace at Celaenae, and a large 
park, full of wild animals; the Mae^der^ flowed 
through the park, and also through the city, its 
source being in the palace. There was also a palace 
of the Persian king at Celaenae, a strong place, at 
the source of the Marsyas, tinder the acropolis ; and 
the Marsyas also flows through the city, and joins 
the Maeander. The sources of the Marsyas were in 
a* cave, and the width of the river was 25 feet; 
within Celaenae perhaps he means. The Catarrhac- 
tes of Herodotus is clearly the Marsyas of Xenophon, 
and the stream which Hamilton describes, who adds, 
“ it appeared as if it had formerly risen in the centre 
of a great cavern, and that the sun-onnding rocks 
had fallen in from the cliffs above.” The descrip- 
tions of Herwlotus and Xenophon, though not the 
same, are perhaps not inconsistent. The town^ pa- 
laces, acropolis, and parks of Celaenae must have 
occupied a large surface. In Livy’s description 
'(xsxviii, 13), the Maeander rises in the acropolis of 
Celaenae, and runs through the middle of the city; 
and the l^rsyas, which rises not far from the sources 
of the Maeander, joins the Maeander. When the 
people of Celaenae were removed to the neighbouring 
site of Apameia Cibotus, they probably took the ma- 
terials of the old town with them. Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of the position of Apameia is not free from 
difficulty. Leake thinks that it clearly appears from 
Strabo that both the rivers (Marsyas and Maeander) 
ran through Celaenae, and that they united in the 
suburb, which afterwards became the new city Apa- 
meia. It is certain that Celaenae was near Apameia, 
the site of which is well fixed. [Apameia, No. 5.] 
It was an unlucky guess of Strabo (p. 579), and 
a bad piece of etymology, to suggest that Celaenae 
might take its name from the dark colour of tlie 
rocks, in consequence of their being burnt. But 
Hamilton observed that all the rocks are, “ without 
exception, of a greyish white or cream-coloured lime- 
stone.” The rock which overhangs the sources of 
the Mamyas contains many nummulites, and broken 
fragments of otlier bivalve shells. [G. L.] 

CELAENUS TUMULUS (KeAaivds K6<pos% a 
mountain in Galatia, mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 4), 
south of Pessinus, probably. [G. L-l 

CE'LEAE. [Phlius.] 

CELEIA or CALEIA (KeAeia), an important 
city in the south-eastern comer of Noricum (Ptol. ii. 
14. §3; Plin. iii. 27). In some inscriptions it is 
called a Roman colony by the name of Caleia Claudia 
(Orelli, Inscript, n. 501), and in others a muni- 
cipium (Orelli, I c. n. 3020). During the middle 
ages Celeia was the chief town of a Slavonian dis- 
trict called Zellia (Paul. Diac. iv. 40); and it still 
bears the name of Cilli/, and is rich in ancient 
a n-.hitectural remains. (Comp. Itin. Anton, p. 129; 
Itin. Hieros. p. 560; Muchar, iVbvacwOT, vol. i. p. 
161.) [L. S.] 

CELE'NDERIS (^KcAevdepis : Ke^.e^'Se- 

pirrjs: Chelendreh), a town of Pamphylia, on the 
coast. The tradition was that it was a Phoenician 
settlement, which was afterwards occupied by the 
Samians. (Mela, i. 13.) There was a temple of 
jr uno near the town, and a river Is. which flowed by 
them to the sea. (Scymnus, quoted by Herodian.) 
It is described by Tacitus (Ann, ii. 80) as a very 
strong place, on a high rock nearly surrounded by 


a fort (Strab. p. 670); and Artemidoims, with other 
geographers, considered this place, and not Cora- 
cesium, as the commencement of Cilicia. 

Chelendreh has “ a snug but very small port, from 
whence the couriers from Constantinople to Cyprus 
embaric.” (Beaufort, Karamania^ p. 209,) The 
Turks call it Chdnar. None of the remains of Ce- 
lenderis appear to be older than the early period of 
the Roman empire. The town “ gave name to a 
region called Celenderitis (Plin. v. 27), and coined 
those silver tetradrachms, which supply some of the 
earliest and finest specimens of the numismatic art.” 
(Leake, Ada Minor ^ &c. p. 116.) There are also 
coins of the Syrian kings, and of the later Roman 
emperors, with the epigraph KeXerSephcay. [G. L.] 
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CELENNA, a tovra of Campania, mentioned only 
by Virgil (Jen. vii. 739) who appears to place it 
(in conjunction with Rnfrae and Batiilura) on the 
borders of the Campanian plain. Servius (ad he.) 
says locus est Campaniae, sacer Junoni.^ We 
find no other mention of it, and its situation is 
unknown. [E. H. B.] 

CELETRUM (Kastorid), a town of Orestis in 
Macedonia, situated on a peninsula which is sur- 
rounded by the waters of a lake, and has only a 
single entrance over a narrow isthmus which con- 
nects it with the continent. In the first Mace- 
j donian campaign of the Romans, in b. c. 200, the 
consul Sulpiclus, after having invested this place, 

^ which submitted to him, returned to Dassaretia, and 
from thence regained Apollonia, the place from 
I which he had departed on this expedition. (Liv. 
xxxi. 40.) The position is so remarkable that there 
^ is no difficulty in identifying it with the modem for- 
' tress of Kastorid. The lake, which bears the same 
I name, is about six miles long and four broad. The 
peninsula is nearly four miles in circumference, and 
the outer point is not far from the centre of the 
lake. The present fortification of Kastorid. consists 
only of a wall across the W. extremity of the 
isthmus, which was built in the time of the Byzan- 
tine empire, and has a wet ditch, making the penin- 
sula an island. In the middle of the wall stands a 
square tower, through which is the only entrance to 
the town. The ruins of a parallel wall fl.anked 
with found towers, which in Byzantine times crossed 
the peninsula from shore to shore, excluding all the 
E. part of it. still divide the Turkish and Greek 
quarters of the town. In a. d. 1084 Alexis 1. tftok 
Castoria (Kaerropta), which was defended by the 
brave and faithful Bryennius. (Anna Comn. A leadm., 
vi. p. 152 ; Le Beau, Bos Empire^ vol. xv. p. 155.) 
The accurate description of Castoria, as Colonel 
Leake (vol. i. p. 329) remarks, by Anna Comnena 
(?. c.) shows that no great change has occurred since 
that time. Forbiger (vol. iii. p. 1060) supposes that 
one of the numerous towns which derived their 
name from Diocletian [Diocletianopolis] after- 
wards stood upon the site of Celetrum, but the 
positions given by Procopius (Aed. iv. 3), and the 
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Itineraries, to Diocletianopolis are at variance with 
this statement. On the other hand, Celetrum has 
been identified with the K€KaivL8tou of Hierocles, 
(Wesseling /oc.; Leake, JVorthern (7reeee, votiiti. 
p. 330, voL iv. p. 121.) [E. B.J.] 

CELLAE (KeWij, Hierocl.; Ostrovd), a town of 
Macedonia Consularis, and a station on the "Via 
Egnatia in Eordaea, between Heracleia and Edessa 
(Peut Tah,'), at a distance of 28 M. P. from the 
latter place, according to the Jerusalem Itinerary 
and that of Antoninus. [E. B. J.] 

CELhilUS (KeAmy), in Britain, mentioned by 
I^tolemy (ii. 3. § 5), between the Tnasis aestuary 
(ToJazcris efcrxwo-iy) and the Taezalum Proraontoiy. 
The former of these is next in order southwards to 
the Varar aeBtaarj (^Mvrr ay FirtK), the latter is 
to the north of the Deva (jDee). Hence the Spey is 
the likeliest equivalent to the Gelnius. [R. G. L.] 
CELSA (KeAa-a I Celsensis : Ru. at YeliUamax 
a city of the Ilergetes, in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, on the Iberus, which was here crossed by a 
stone bridge, ruins of which still rernain. Under the 
Romans, it was a colony, with the surname Victrix 
Julia, and it belonged to the conventus of Caesar- 
aiigusta. Several of its coins are extant, belonging 
to tlie reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. (Strab. iii. 
p. 161 ; Plin. iii. 3. s.4 Ptol. ii. 6. § 68 ; Marca, 
Jlisp. ii. 28 ; Florez, Esp, S. vol. xxx. p. 39, Med, 
de Esp, vol. i. p. 349, vol. ii. p. 638, vol. iii. p. 45 ; 
Mionnet, vol. i. p. 37, Supph vol. i. p. 75 : Eckhel, 
vol i. pp. 44, foil) [P. S.] 

CELTAE. [Gallia.] 

CELTIBETHA (KehnSripia, Polyb., Strab., 
Oaes., Liv. &:c.: Eth. Celtiber, pi. Celtiberi, KeA- 
TL§npss), was the name of a large inland district of 
Spain, comprising the central plateau (media inter 
duo maria, Liv. xxviii. 1), which divides the basin 
of the Iberus (Ebro) from the rivers flowing to the 
W., and con'esponding to the SW. half of i 

nearly the whole of Cuenca and Soria, and a great 
part of Burgos, These were about the limits of 
Oeltiberia Proper; but, the name was used in a 
much wider sense, through tlie power which the 
Celtiberians obtained over the surrounding tribes ; 
so that, for example, Polybius made it extend beyond 
the sources of the Anas (Guadiana) even to those 
of the Baetis (Guadalqu^ir : Strab, iii, p. 148), 
and he mentions the mountain range which reaches 
tlie sea above Saguntum, as the boundary of Iberia 
and Geltiberia. (Polyb. iii. 17. § 2.) So we find 
both Hemeroscopium on the Pr. Dianium (C. S, 
Martin), and Castulo on the Baetis,' named as in 
Geltiberia. (Artemidor. ap. Sleph. B. s. v. 'Efiepo- 
dico-iretov ; Plut. Sertor. 3.) In fact, it would seem 
that, under the Romans, Geltiberia w^as often used 
as a term equivalent to Hispania Citerior (excepting, 
perhaps, the NE. part, between the Pyrenees and 
the Ebro), and that, as the boundaries of the latter 
were extended, so was the signification of the former, 
(Plin. iv. 21. s. 36 ; Solin. 23 ; Salmas, ad Solin. 
p. 197 ; Ukert, vol ii. pt. 1. p. 305.) 

The Celtiberians were believed to have originated 
in a union of the indigenous Iberians with Celts 
from Gaul, who were the earliest foreign invaders of 
the peninsula, and wdiose union gave rise to a nation 
distinguished by the best qualities of both peoples, 
and which speedily became great and powerful. (Diod. 
V. 33; Strab. i. p. 33, iii. pp, 158, 162; Appian. Bisp, 
2 ; Lucan, iv. 9 : — 

Profugique a gente vetusta 
Gallorum Celtae niiscentes nomen Hiberis ; ” 
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comp. Geltici; and, on the whole subject, see 
Hxspakia.) 

Strabo (iii. p. 162) describes their country as 
commencing on the SW. side of M, Idubeba, which 
divided it from the basin of the Ebro. It was large 
and irregular, the greater part of it being rugged 
and intersected with rivers; for it contained the 
sources of all the great rivers which flow W. across 
the peninsula, the Aitas, Tagus, and Durius, ex- 
cept the Baetis, and this too, as we have seen, is 
assigned by Polybius to Geltiberia. The Celtiberi 
were bounded on the N, by the Berones and the 
Bardyitae or Varduli ; on the W. by some of the 
Astures, Gallai’ci [Gallaeci], Vaccaei, Vet- 
tones, and Garpetani; on the S. by the Oketani 
and by those of the Bastetani and Edetani who 
inhabit M. Oeospeda ; and on the E. by M, Ii>u- 
BEDA. This description applies to the Celtiberi in 
the widest sense of the name. They were divided, 
he adds, into four tribes, of whom he only mentions 
two, the Arevacae, who were the most powerful, 
and the Lusones. Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4) mentions, as 
Celtiberians, first the Arevacae (Celtiberi Arevacae), 
and afterwards the Pelendones (JPelendones Cel- 
fiber orum, quatuor popuUs, quorum Numantini 
clari: w^here it is doubtful whether the IV.populis 
refers to Pelendones or Celtiberonm : if to the 
former, he disagrees with Strabo and others, who 
assign Numantia to the Arevacae). The Belli 
and the Titti (or Dittaiii) are also mentioned as 
Celtiberian peoples (Polyb. xxxv. 2 ; Appian. Bisp. 
44). Ptolemy uses the name in a narrower sense : 
his Celtiberi are bounded on the N. by the Arevacae 
(whom he places S. of the Pelendones and Berones), 
on the W. by the Carpetani, on the S. by the 
Oretani, and on the E. by the Lobetani and Ede- 
tani. 

The nature of the country and the habits of the 
people combined to prevent their having many con- 
siderable cities ; and on this ground Strabo charges 
Polybius with gross exaggeration in stating that 
Tiberius Gracchus destroyed 300 cities of the Celti- 
berians (xxvi. 4), a number which could only he made 
up by counting every petty fort taken in the war 
(Strab, iii. p. 163). The chief cities, besides Nu- 
mantia, Seged a, and Pallantia, and others which 
belonged to the Arevacae, Berones, and Pelen- 
dones, were the following;- — The capital was Sego- 
BRiG A, w'hich some identify with th e Segedaj ust named, 
and with the Segestica of Livy (xxxiv, 17). On the 
great road which ran W. from Caesaraugusta (Zara- 
goza) to Asturiea (Ifm. Ant. pp. 442, 443), were: 
37 M. P., CabaviS; 18 M. P. TuRiaso ( TavpiacrcO , 
Ptol. 1. c ., Tarazona) ; and, on a branch road from 
Turiaso to Caesaraugusta were ; 20 M. P. from the 
former Balsio or Belliso (comp, Itin, p. 451 : at 
or near Boria) ; and, 20 M. P. from Balsio, and 16 
from Caesaraugusta, Allobon or Alavona (’AAow- 
Sivat Alagon, Ptol. ii. 6. § 67), which Ptolemy 
assigns to the Vascones. On the road leading SW. 
from Caesaraugusta to Toletum and Emerita were : 
16 M. P. from Caesaraugusta, Segontia (at or 
near Epikt), apparently the Segontia which belonged 
to the Arevacae, and to be distinguished from the 
other Segontia, to be mentioned directly (Itin. Ant. 
pp. 437, 439) : 14 M. P. further, Nertobriga 
(Itin, ll. cc . T <! epr 6 § piya , Ptol. 1. c.: Ahnunia)’ tlien 
21 M. P., Bilbilis, and, 24 M. Aquae Bil- 
I bitanobum’; then, 16 M. P., Arcobhiga; then, 
23 M. P., Segontia (Siguenza), apparently the 
1 Segmitia Cdtiberum of Livy (xxxiv. 19) ; then 23 
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M. P. CaesadA (Keo-aSa KaiVaSa, Ptol. L c.), at 
or near Brilmega on the Tajma, 24 M, P. from 
Arruca of tlie Oarpbtaki. Another road ran 
south through Idubeda from Gaesaraugusta to 

Laminiifm: near the source of the Anas (Itin. 
Ant. p. 447), on which were: 28 M. P., Sermo 1 
(Ihcel F) ; Caeae (Carinena) ; 10 M. Aoiria 
{Darocd)] 6 M, P. Albonica (probably 
de Bar oca) \ 25 M, P. Uebiaca, seemingly the 
XJrbicna of Livy (si. 16; but the reading is un- 
certain, see Drakenborch, ad he, : now 
Lapie; others identify it with Alcaroohes or C^eca); 
20 M. P. Valebonga or Valeponga (Vaholehre, 
Lapie ; Val de Meca^ Cortes) ; 40 M. P. Ad 
P uTEA { Cuenca ^ Lapie); 32 M. P., Saltici (/S'. 
Maria del Campo, Lapie; Jorquem^ Cortes); 16 
M. P., Paeietinis {S. CUniente, Lapie ; CUnchilkby 
Cortes) ; 22 M. P. LiBisosiA (Lezma), 14 M. P. 
from the source of the Anas: but the last place very 
likely belonged to the Oretani. Among the cities 
not mentioned in the Itinerary were : Ergavica 
(Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 : ’Epyaowi/ca, Ptol. 1. c.) or Er- 
gavia (Liv. xi. 50), a municipium belonging to the 
conventus of Gaesaraugusta (coins Fkrez, Med. 
de Esp. vol. ii. p. 426 ; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 43, Suppl. 
vol. i. p. 86 ; Sestini, p. 145 ; Eekhel, voL i. p. 50; 
Inscr. up. Grnter, p. 382, No. 9), the considerable 
ruins of which, at the confluence of the Chmdiela 
and the Tagus, are called Santaver (Morales, Antig. 
p. 102; Florez, Esp. S. vol. vii. p 61) ; Bubsada, 
(BouptraSa, Ptol. L c.), near the last place (coins 
ap. Sestini, Med.Isp. p. 113); Centobeiga, near 
Nertobinga, if not the same place [Neetobriga] : 
Attaoum: Conteebia: Complega: Valeria 
(OuaAepla, Ptol. Valera la Vieja, in a very strong 
position near the Sucro, Jucar, S. oi Ctienca, Ru.), 
a Roman colony, belonging to the conventus of New 
Carthage (Plin. hi. 3. s. 4: Florez, jE'sj?. /S’, viii. 
p. 198, comp. V. p. 19, vii. p. 59) ; Egelasta 
(Ac£|ra, Ptol.) ; OciLis {''OklKis), the Roman head- 
quarters in the Celtiberian war, probably in tbe BE. 
of the country (Appian. Eisp. 47, folk) ; Bbl- 
siNUM: Mebiolum {MedioXov) in the N., and 
OoNDABOEA (Kop5d§opd), IsTONlUM (T<rrdj/iov), 
Alaba O'AAaga), Libana (Atgat'a), and TJrcesa 
(Oi/pKecra), in the S. are mentioned only by Ptolemy 
(?. 0 .); Munba and Cbrtima, on the borders of 
Carpetania, near Alces, only by Livy (xl. 46), and 
Belgeda ( Be ^ y ^ dv ) or Belgida, only by Appian 
(Eisp. 44) and Orosius (v. 23). There are also a 
number of localities in the neighbourhood of Bilbilis, 
only named by Martial; such as the mountains 
Calvus and Badavero, and the towns or villages of 
Boterdum, Platea on the Salo, Tutela, “ choros Rix- 
amarum,” Gardiia, Peteron, Rigae, Petusiae, and 
others, for the barbarous sound of which to Roman 
ears he feels it necessary to apologize “ Celtiberis 
haec sunt nomina crassiora terris.” (Martial, i, 49, 
iv. 55, xii. 18, dec.) For the list of cities compare 
Ukert, vol. i. pt. i. pp. 458 — 464.) 

Of the manners and customs of the Celtiberians, 
besides the notices in Strabo and other writers, we 
have an elaborate account by Diodorus (v. 33, 34). 
As warriors they attained the highest renown by 
their long and obstinate resistance to the Romans. 
They were equally distinguished as excellent cavalry; 
and as powerful and steady infantry, so that, when 
their cavalry had defeated that of the enemy, they 
dismounted and engaged the hostile infantry (comp. 
Polyb. Ej\ Eist. 13). Their favourite order of battle 
was the wedge-shaped column, in which they were 
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almost irresistible (Liv. xl. 40), They sang as 
they joined battle (Liv. xxiii. 16). Their weapons 
were a two-edged sword of the finest temper [Bil. 
BiLis], and the still national dagger (comp. Polyb. 
Fr. Eist. 14: Strab. iii. p. 154); their defensive 
( armour consisted of a bronze helmet, with a purple 
crest, of greaves made of plaited hair, and a round 
wicker buckler (Kvprid)^ or the liglit but large 
Gallic targe. A rough black blanket, of wool not 
unlike goats’ hair, formed their sole dress by day, 
and at night they slept, wrapped up in it, upon the 
bare ground. They were particularly attentive to 
cleanliness, with the exception of the strange custom, 
which is ascribed also to the Cantabri, of washing 
with urine instead of water. Though cruel to cri- 
minals and enemies (comp. Strab. iii. p. 155), they 
are gentle and humane to strangers; and those of 
them whose invitations are accepted are deemed 
favourites of the gods. Their food consists in abun- 
dance of various meats; and they drink must (olvo- 
ptiiKtros TSpari)^ their country supplying plenty 
of honey, and wine being imj>orted by merchants. 
Though the country was generally mountainous and 
sterile, it contained some fertile valleys, and the 
prosperity of some few of tbe cities is exemplified 
by; the cases of Bilbilis, and especially Numan- 
TiA. It is thus that we must explain the state- 
ment of Diodorus respecting the excellence of their 
countiy, and the large tribute of 600 talents which, 
according to Poseidonius, M. Marcellus exacted from 
the country (Strab. iii. p. 162). As to their religion, 
Strabo says that the Celtiberians and some of their 
neighbours on tbe N. celebrated a festival to some 
nameless deity at the time of tbe full moon, assem- 
bling together in their families, and dancing all 
night long (iii. p. 164). Several other points in 
Strabo’s description of the manners of the moun- 
taineers of the N. may be regarded as applying to 
the Celtiberians among the rest. [HiSP.tANiA.] 

The Celtiberians are renowned in history for their 
long and obstinate resistance to the Romans. They 
had been subdued by Hannibal with great difficulty. 
In the Second Punic War, after giving important 
aid to the Carthaginians, they were induced by the 
generosity of Scipio to accept the alliance of Rome; 
but yet we find a body of them serving the Car- 
thaginians as mercenaries in Africa. (Liv. xxv. 
33, xxvi. 50 ; Polyb. xiv. 7, 8.) But the cruelty 
and avarice of later governors drove them, in b. c. 
181, into a revolt, which was appeased by the mili- 
tary prowess and the generous policy of the elder 
Tiberius Gracchus, b. c. 179. The resistance of 
the city of Segeda to the demands of Rome led to 
a fresh war (b. c. 153), which was conducted on 
the part of the Romans with varying success by 
! M. Marcellus, who would have made peace with the 
Celtiberians; but the Senate required their uncon- 
ditional siuTender. The diversion created in Lusi- 
tania by Viriathus caused the Celtibeidan war to 
languish till b. c. 143, when the great war with 
Numantia began, and wus not concluded till b. c. 
133. [Numaijtia.] In spite of this great blow, 
the Celtiberians renevved the war under Sertorius; 
and it was only after his fall that they began to 
adopt the Roman language, dress and manners. 
(Polyb. XXXV. 1, et seq. ; Liv. xxi. — xxviii. passim ; 
Strab, iii. p. 151.) [P. S.] 

CE’LTICA. [Gallia.] 

CE'LTICA, CE'LTICI (^ KeArz/c^, ot KeA- 
TiKoi), in Hispania. The repeated occurrence of 
these names in the geography of Spain is at once 
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accounted for by the tradition that the population of 
the peninsula contained a large Celtic element 
[Celtibebi; Hispania]. 

1. Celfica, the general and at first very vague 
name for the whole NW. of Europe, is applied spe- 
cifically to Spain, as, on the other hand, that of 
Iberia was sometimes extended to Gaul. But the"' 
more particular reference of the term Celtica in 
Spain was to the northern and central portion of the 
peninsula. (Aristot. de Mund. i. p. 850, duVal; 
Ephor. ap. Strab. iv. p. 199, Fr. 43, Didot; Scymn. 
Ch. 1 68, foil. ; Eratosthenes ap. Strab. ii. p. 107, gives , 
a like extent to the TaXarai) 

2. Strabo mentions a tribe of Celtici in the S. of 
Lusitania, as inhabiting the country between the 
Tagus and the Anas, from the point where the latter 
river makes its great bend to the S., that is, in the 
S. of A lemtejo. (But the district was also partly 
peopled by Lusitanians.) Their chief city was Co- 
NisTORGis: another was Bax Augusta. On the 
authority of Polybius, he connects these Celtici 
with the Turduli, in Idndred as well as proximity. 
(Strab. iii- pp. 139, 141, 151 ; Polyb. xxxiv.9. § 3.) 

3. Pliny extends these Celtici into Baetica. The 
country called Baeturia, on the left hank of the 
Anas, is divided, he says, into two parts and two 
nations, the Celtici, who border on Lusitania, and 
belong to the conventus of Hispalis, and the Tur- 
duli, whose frontier extends along Tarraconensis as 
well as Lusitania, and whose judicial capital is Cor- 
duba. He considers these Celtici to have migrated 
from Lusitania, which he appears to regard as the 
original seat of the whole Celtic population of the 
peninsula, including tlie Celtiberiaiis, on the ground 
of an identity of sacred rites, language, and names 
of cities; the latter in Baetica, bearing epithets to 
distinguish them from those in Oeltiberia and Lusi- 
tania. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3: this seems to be the general 
sense of the passage, supported by the names of the 
cities mentioned; hut the phrase “ Celticos a Celti- 
heris ex Lusitmia advenisse manifestum est” is 
difficult to interpret precisely). The cities referred 
to are Seria Fama Julia, Nertobriga Concordia 
Julia, Segida Eestituta Julia, Ucultuniacum or 
CuRiGA, Laconimukgis Constautia Julia, Tereses 
Fortunales, and Callenses Emanici: the last two 
names are' those of the inhahitmts; of the cities^ the 
former is not elsewhere mentioned, the latter is called 
Calentum. The other cities of Celtica, as Pliny 
calls the district, were Acinipo, Arunda, Aruci, 
Turobriga, Lastigi, Salpesa, Saepoxe, Sb- 
Rippo. In like manner Ptolemy mentions the 
Celtici in Baetica (BairtKol KeKriKot) and assigns 
to them the cities of Aruci, Arunda, Gurgia, Aci- 
nippo, and Yama (OlJajtta), all but the last being 
included in Pliny’s list. (Ptol, ii. 4. § 15.) Of the 
above names, those ending in briga indicate a Celtic 
dialect; and tlie remark applies to many other parts 
of Spain. 

4. Celtici are again found in the extreme NW. of 
Spain, in Gallaecia, about the promontory of 
Nekium {C. Finisterre'), which was also called 
Celtic UM, in the very same district as the Arta- 
bri, whom Mela expressly calls a Celtic people. 
(Strab. iii. p. 1.53; Mela, iii. 1 ; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 
20, 22. s. 34, 35.) Strabo regards these Celtici as 
sprung from those upon the Anas; and relates how 
they marched northwards witli the Turduli, hut quar- 
relled, and separated from them at the river Limaea 
{Livid). Mela places the Celtici along the whole W. 
coast up to this Celtic promontory, Pliny refers 
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these Celtici to the conventus of Lucus August! 
(iii. 3, s. 4.), and mentions the tribes, Celtici NWiue 
and Celtici Praesamarci (iv. 20. s. 34). [P. S.l 

GELTICOFLA'VIA, a city of the Yettones in 
Spain, on the borders of Lusitania, at Torrecilla de 
dldea Tejada, near Salamanca, only known by in- 
! scriptions, but deserving of mention for the compo- 
sition of its name, indicating Celtic origin and Roman 
patronage. [P. S.'j 

CEL'TIGUM PROMOHTORITJM. [Celtici.] 
CELXJRNUM, in Britain, mentioned in the bfotitia 
as the station of the second wing of the Asti. Ge- 
nerally identified with Wdlwich Chesters in North- 
umberland per lineam valU. [E. G. L.] 

CELYDNUS. [Epeirus.] 

CEMA, an Alpine mountain which Pliny (iii. 4) 
names as the source of the Yarus (Far); but it 
does not appear wbat mountain he means. FG. L.] 
CEMENEXIUM (Ke^eveAiov, Ptol.: Eth. Ce- 
menelensis, Inscr. : Cimiez), a town of Liguria, at 
the foot of the Maritime Alps. It was only about 
two miles distant from Nicaea, on a hill, rising 
above the torrent of the Paulo, or Paglione, and six 
miles from the river Yarus, which formed the 
boundary of Liguria. Both Pliny and Ptolemy term 
it the chief city of the Yediantii, apparently a 
Gaulish tribe, though it was necessarily included in 
Liguria as long as the Yarus was considered the 
limit between Italy and Gaul. (Plin. iii. 5. s, 7 ; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 43.) At a later period this limit 
being fixed at the Tropaea Angusti, on the pss of 
the Maritime Alps, Cemenelium and Nicaea were 
both included in Gaul. {Itin. Ant p. 296.) It was 
thenceforth included in the jurisdiction of the 
“ Praeses Alpium Maritimarum” (iVo^^^. ii. 
p. 72), and was perhaps the seat of his government. 
Numerous inscriptions, as well as other ancient 
relies, prove it to have been a place of importance 
under fibe Roman Empire; and it seems probable 
that it was frequented by wealthy Romans, as Nice 
is at the present day, on account of the mildness 
and serenity of its climate in winter. The hill of 
Cimiez is now occupied by gardens and olive- grounds, 
but still retains the ruins of an ampbitheatre, in 
tolerable preservation, but of small size ; near it are 
some other Roman ruins, apparently those of a 
temple and of Thermae. The destruction of Ceme^ 
nelium dates from the time of the Lombards. It 
was situated on the high road from Rome to Arelate 
and Narbo, which passed direct from the Tropaea 
August! {Turbia) to Cemenelium, and thence to the 
mouth of the Yarus, leaving Nicaea on the left. 
(Roubandi, Nice et ses Environs, pp. 54 — 67. 
Turin, 1843.) [F.H.B.] 

GENABUM. [Genabum.] 

CENAEUM {Ki)va.iov : Litkadha), a promontory 
of Euboea, forming the north-western extremity of 
the island, and opposite the Malic gulf. On this 
promontory was a temple of Zeus, who was hence 
called Cenaeus. (Strab. x. pp. 444, 446 ; Thuc. iii. 
93 ; Ptol. iiL 15. § 23; Plin. iv. 12. s. 21 ; Liv. 
xxxvL 20 ; Horn. Hymn, in Apoll. 219 ; Soph. 
TracJi. 238, 753; Ov. Met ix. 136.) 

CE'NCHREAE (K67xpeaf : Eth.. Keyxp^d'V'ns), 
1. A city of the Tro^, “ in which Homer lived while 
he was inquiring of the things that concerned the 
Trees,” as Stephanus (s, v, Kiyxpeai) says. Another 
tradition, of no more value, makes it the birthplace 
of Homer, (Suidas, s. v. ‘^Ojutjjoos.) The site of 
Cenchreae is supposed to be a place called Tshiim, 
where there are remains, near the left bank of the 
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Meniere (the Seamander), lower down than the 
snppsed rains of Cebrene [Gebeenia], and near 
those of Neandm. [G;L.3 

2. A town in the Argeia, south of Argos, and on 

the road from the latter city to Tegea. Pansanias 
says that it w^as to the right of the Trochas 
(rpSxos')^ which must not be regarded as a place, 
but as the name of the carriage road leading to 
Lerna. Near Cenchreae Pausanias saw the sepul- 
chral monuments of the Argives, -wlio conquered 
the Lacedaemonians at Hysiae. The remains of 
an ancient place, at the distance of about a mile 
after crossing the Erasinus (KepTialdri), are pro- 
bably those of Cenchreae; and the pyramid which 
lies on a hill a little to the right may be regarded as 
one of the sepulchral monuments mentioned by Pau- 
sanias. [For description of this pyramid, see p. 
202,] It is supposed by some wndters that the Hel- 
lenic ruins further on in the mountains, in a spot 
abounding in springs, called ra Nep^ oir SJcaphUald, 
are those of Cenchreae; and the proximily of these 
ruins to those of Hysiae is in favour of this view; 
but on the other hand, the remains of the pyramid 
appear to fix the position of Cenchreae at the spot 
already mentioned near the Erasinus, The words 
of Aeschylus {Prom, 676) — e^irorov Kepxvelas 
[al. K€ 7 xp€ias] ^eos A4pv7}s ^Kpriv t€ — would 
seem to place Cenchreae near Lerna, and the stream 
of which he speaks is perhaps the Erasinus. (Paus. 
ii. 24. § 7 ; Strab. viii. p. 376 ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
p. 343 ; Boblaye, Recherches, &c. p. 46 ; Boss, Reism 
im Peloponnes^ seq,) 

3. The eastern port of Corinth. [Cobinthus.] 
CENEEVIA. [Belus.] 

CENICENSES. [Caenicenses.] 
CENIMAGNI, in Britain, mentioned by Caesar 

(B. tr. V. 21) as having, along with the Segontiaci, 
Ancalites, Bibroci, and Cassi, sent ambassadors to 
Caesar, requesting protection against Cassivelaunus. 
They have somewhat gratuitously been identified 
with the Iceni. j]K. G. L.] 

OE'NION {Kevicov), in Britain, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 4), as a river between the 
Tamar and the Lizard Point. This may mean either 
the Grampound river, which falls into the sea at the 
head of Falmouth Bay, or the Fowey. [R. G. L.] 
CENNATI, seems to be the name of a people in 
Cilicia Trachea. [Cilicia.] 

©ENNI (KeVwt), a tribe of the Alemanni men- 
tioned by Dion Cassius (Ixxvii. 14), witli whom 
the Romans carried on war in the reign of Cara- 
calla. Reimarus believes them to be the same as 
the Chatti, while others are inclined to identify 
them with the Senones (Scenni, or Semii) men- 
tioned by Floras (iv. 12); but nothing certain can 
be said. [L. S.] 

CENOMANT, a Gallic nation of Celtica whom 
Caesar (vii. 7.5) namesAuIerci Cenomaiii [Aulerci]. 
The position of the several peoples named Aulerci 
w^as w^est of the Carnutes, and between the Seim and 
i\\G Loire. Tlie Cenomani occupied part of the old 
diocese of Ma7is; and the town of Mans in the de- 
partment La Sarthe IB on the site of the place 
called Cenomani in the Notitia, from the name of 
the people. As usual in the case of Gallic chief 
cities, the name of the people, Cenomani, pi'evailed 
in the later empire over that of the original name of 
the town, which however appears in the Table as 
Subdinnum. The Table gives two roads on whicli 
this name occurs: one passes from Caesarodumun 
{Tours') through Subdinnum to Alauna {Alleaume 


h Valognes)'^ and the other rans from Subdinnum 
to Mitricum, that is, Autricum {Chartres\ and to 
Durocassio {Lrevix). Ptolemy (ii. 8) names the chief 
city of the Cenomani, Vindinum, wdiich Valesius 
proposes that we should alter to Suindinum, a name 
which is nearer to that of the Table. 

The Cenomani joined in the great rising against 
Caesar in b. c. 52, under Yercingetorix. The con- 
tingent that they sent to the siege of Alesia was five 
thousand men {B. G. vii. 75). This was one of the 
migratory Gallic tribes w'hich at an early periud 
crossed into Italy; and if the tradition recorded by 
I Cato (Plin. iii. 19. s, 23) is true, that they formed 
a settlement near Massilia (Marseille), among the 
Yolcae, this may indicate the route that the Ceno- 
mani took to Italy. [G. L.] 

CENOMANI {Kevopduoi, Strah. PtoL ; Tovopdvoi, 
Polyb.), a tribe of the Cisalpine Gauls, who occupied 
the tract N. of the Padus, between the Insuhres on 
the W. and the Yeneti on the E. Their territory 
appears to have extended from the river Addua to 
the Athesis. Both Polybius and Livy expressly 
mention them among the tribes of Gauls which had 
crossed the Alps within historical niemorj'', and had 
expelled the Etruscans from the territory in which 
they established themselves and subsequently con- 
tinued to occupy. (Pol. ii. 1 7 ; Liv. v. 35.) It is re- 
markable that they appear in history almost uniformly 
as friendly to the Romans, and refiisirig to take part 
with their kindred tribes against them. Thus, during 
the great Gaulish war in b.c. 225, wLen the Boii and 
Insubres took up arms against Rome, the Cenomani, 
as well as their neighbours the Yeneti, concluded an 
alliance with the republic, and the two nations to- 
gether furnished a force of 20,000 men, with which 
they threatened the frontier of the Insubres. (Pol, 
ii. 23, 24, 32; Strab. v. p. 216.) Even when Han- 
nibal invaded Cisalpine Gaul they continued faithful 
to the Romans, and furnished a body of auxiliaries, 
who fought with them at the battle of the Trebia. 
(Liv. xxi. 55.) After the close of the Second Punic 
War, however, they took part in the revolt of the 
Gauls under Hahiilcar (b. c. 200), and again a few 
years later joined their arras ■with those of the 
Insubres : but even then the defection seems to have 
been but partial, and after their defeat by the consul 
C. Cornelius (b. c. 197), they hastened to submit, and 
tlienceforth continued faitliful allies of the Romans. 
(Liv. xxxi. 10, xxxii. 30, xxxix. 3.) From this 
time they disappear from histoiy, and became gra- 
dually merged in the condition of Roman subjects, 
Until in b, c. 49 they acquired, with the rest of the 
Transpadane Gauls, the full rights of Roman 
citizens. (Dion Cass. xli. 36.) 

The limits of the territory occupied by them arc 
not very clearly defined. Strabo omits all notice of 
them in the geographical description of Gallia Cisal- 
pina, and assigns their cities to the Insubres. Livy 
speaks of Brixia and Yerona as the chief cities in 
their territoiy. Pliny assigns to them Cremona 
and Brixia: while Ptolemy gives them a much 
wider extent, comprising not only Bergomum and 
Mantua, but Tridcntum also, which was certainly 
a Rhaetian city. (Strab. v. p. 213; Liv. v. 35; 
Plin, iii. 19. s. 23 ; Ptol iii. 1. § 31.) It is sin- 
gular that Polybius, in one passage (ii. 32), appears 
to describe the river Clusius (Chiese), as separating 
them from the Insubres ; but this is probably a 
mistake. The limits above assigned them, namely, 
the Addua on the W., the Athesis on the E., and 
the Padus on the S., may be regarded as ap** 
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CENTOBEIGA. 

proximately correct. The Alpine tribes of tbe Ca- 
muni and the Trimnpilim, which bordered on them 
on the N., are expressly described by Pliny as of 
Euganean race, and were not therefore nationally 
connected with the Oenoinani, though in his time at 
least united with them for administrative purposes. 

The topographical description of the country of 
the Cenomani, as it existed under the Roman Empire, 
is more conveniently given under the general head of 
Gallia Cisalpina. [E. H. B,] 

GENTOBEI'GA (or ■hrica), a city of the CeM- 
berians, in Hispania Tarraconensis, the siege of 
which, in the Celtiberian War, gave an occasion for 
a striking display of generosity on the part of Me- 
tellus (Val. Max. v. 1. § 5). Floras (ii. 17) relates 
the same incident as occurring at Nertobeig-A. It 
is not clear whether the cities were identical. [P. S,] 
CENTETTES (K^vrpiTKisi Buhtdn CM?), a river 
dividing the mountains of the Carduchians from the 
slopes and plains of Amienia, crossed by the Ten 
Thousand in their retreat. It is described by Xe- 
nophon {Anab, iv. 3. § 1) as 200 feet in breadth, 
above their breasts in depth, and extremely rapid, 
with a bottom full of slippery stones. The Centrites 
has been identified with the Bulitdn Chdi^ an E. 
affiuent of the Tigris, which falls into that river at 
the Armenian village of Til, and constitutes at the 
present day a natural barrier between Kurdistan and 
Armenia. (Ainsworth, Trav, in the Track of the 
Ten Thousand, p. 166; Koch, Zug der Zehn Tau- 
send, p. 78 ; Chesney, Exjged. Enphrat vol. i. 
p. 18.) [E. B. J.] 

CENTEO'NES (KhrpcDves, Strab. p. 204). The 
Centrones were an Alpine people, who with the 
Graioceli and the Caturiges attempted to stop Caesar 
on his passage over the Alpes Cottiae -in b. c. 58 
(B. G. i. 10) from Gallia Cisalpina into the territory 
of the Allobroges. Caesar gives no exact determina- 
tion of the position of the Centrones. Pliny (iii. 20) 
places the Centrones next to the Octodurenses, that 
is the people of Octodurus or Martigny. The Oc- 
todurenses are the Veragri. Ptolemy (iii. 1) assigns 
to the Centrones two towns, Forum Claudii and 
Axima. Axima isAisme in the Tarentaise [Axima] ; 
and a little place called Ceniron in the same valley 
retains the name of the people. The Centrones oc- 
cupied the Alpes Graiae (Ptol iii. 1 ) which Pliny 
(xi. 42) calls the Alpes Centronicae. In another 
passage (xxxiv. 2) he speaks of copper mines “ in 
Ceritronum Alpino tractu.” 

The pass tlirough the Centrones is mentioned by 
Strabo (p. 205). Those who cross the Alps into 
Gallia from the country of the Salassi, pass up the 
great valley of the Salassi, the valley oi Aosta, which 
lias a bifui'catioa : one road passes over the Pennine 
Alps, and the other, which is more westerly, through 
the Centrones. Both roads lead to Lugdunum, I^on 
(p, 208). The road through the Centrones is the 
pass of the Petit St. Bernard. These and other 
Alpine tribes belong neither to Gallia nor Italy. 
Strabo gives them a separate description. But Pto- 
lemy includes the Centrones with other Alpine 
peoples in Italy. [G. L.] 

CEXTUMCELLAE {K^vrovyKiKKai, Procop.: 
Civita VeccMa), a town on the sea-coast of Etruria, 
between Pyrgi and Graviscae, and distant 47 miles 
from Rome. It appears to have owed its origin 
entirely to the construction of its magnificent port 
by Trajan, and there is no trace of the previous 
existence of a town upon the spot. The younger 
Pliny has left us an account of the construction of 


this port: and at a later period Eutilius gives a 
poetical but accurate description of it, which entirely 
coincides with its present appearance. It appears 
to have been almost wholly of artificial construction, 
and was formed by a breakwater or artificial island, 
with a mole running out towards each extremity of 
this, and leaving only a narrow entrance on each 
side of it: the basin within being of nearly circular 
form, so as to constitute what Eutilius calls a marine 
amphitheatre. At each end of the breakwater was 
a tower, serving for a lighthouse as well as for 
defence. (Plin. Ep. vi. 31 ,* Rutil. Jtin. i. 237 — 
248.) It appears from Pliny that Trajan had a 
villa here, the existence of which is again mentioned 
in the time of M. Aurelius (Lamprid. Conmod. 1): 
and by degrees a town grew up around the poi t, the 
importance of which continually increased, as that 
constmeted by Trajan at the mouth of the Tiber 
became so choked with sand as to be rendered useless. 
In the time of Procopius Centum cellae was a largo 
and populous city, and a place of strength as a 
fortress (Proeop. R. G. ii. 7): on which account 
its possession was warmly contested between the 
Gqths and Byzantine generals ; it was captured by 
Belisarius, afterwards besieged and taken by Totila, 
but soon after recovered by Narses. (Id. Ib. iii. 36, 
37, 39, iv. 34.) It continued to flourish till the 
year 812, when it was utterly destroyed by the 
Saracens : the remaining inhabitants withdrew into 
the interior where they founded a new settlement, 
and the ancient city obtained on this occasion the 
name of Civita Vecchia, wiiich it has retained ever 
since. It soon became again inhabited, and is now 
one of the principal ports of the Eoman States, with 
a population of about 8,000 inhabitants. The walls 
that surround the port are based throughout on those 
erected by Trajan: there exist, besides, the remains 
of an aqueduct, and numerous fragments of other 
Roman buildings. (Dennis’s Etruria, vol. ii. p. 1 — 4.) 

The Itineraries vary considerably in regard to the 
distance from Borne to Centumcellae, as well as the 
intermediate stations ; the true distance by the line 
of the Via Aurelia was 47 miles: it was 5 miles 
from Castrum Novum, erroneously marked as viii. 
in the Itin. Ant. (D’Anville, Anal. Geogr. de TTtalie,. 
p. 123 ; Dennis, i c. p. 6.) [E. IL B.] 

CENTURION ES, AD, a station in Gallia, men- 
tioned in the Antonine Itin. It appears to be the 
Ad Centenarium of the Table. It lies on a road 
from Narbo (Narbonne'), through Euscino (^Castel 
or Tour de RousUlon) and Iliiberis (Mine) to Sum- 
mus Pyrenaeus (^Bellegarde). Ad Centuriones is 
between Illiberris and Suminus Pyrenaeus, and 5M. P. 
from Snramus Pyrenaeus. Its position, therefox'e, is 
fixed within certain limits, and it is the chapel of 
St. Martin sous le Boulou, according to Walckenaer, 
a place on the Illiberris (Tech), where there are said 
to be remains ; and this is exactly the point, where 
, we must leave tbe banks of this river to ascend the 
valley which leads to Bellegarde. [G. L.] 

CENTUEIPA or CENTUIUPI (rh Keprdpnra, 
Thuc., Diod., Strab., &c. ; Keproipiirai, Ptol. ; Eth. 
Kepropiirivos, Ceuturipinus ; Centorbi), a city in 
the interior of Sicily, situated on a lofty hill, to 
the SW. of Mount Aetna, from which it was sepa- 
rated by the valley of the Symaethus (Simeto), 
and 24 miles NW. of Catana (Strab. vi. p. 272; 
Ptol. iii. 4. § 13 ; Itin. Ant. p. 93.) It is first men- 
tioned by Thucydides, from whom we learn that 
it was a city of the Siculi, and appears to have been 
from a very early period one of the most important 
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of tile strongholds of that people. Hence^ at the 
time of the Athenian expedition (b. c. 414), its 
commanders thought it worth while to inarch with 
their whole force against Centiiripa, which was 
induced to enter into a treaty of alliance with them, 
and subsequently rendered them good service by 
attacking the auxiliaries of the Syracusans on their 
inarch through the interior of the island. (Thnc. 
vi. 96, vii. 32.) We are told, indeed, that Gellias 
of Agrigentum, who was sent thither as ambassador 
by his countrymen, treated the Centnripans with 
contempt, as the people of a poor and insignificant 
city; but this must be understood only with refer- 
ence to the great Greek colonies, not the Siculian 
cities. (Diod. xiii. 83.) Shortly after we find 
Dionysius the Elder, in b. c. 396, concluding an 
alliance with the ruler of Centuripa, a despot named 
Damon; but he does not appear to have ever re- 
duced the city under his subjection. (Id. xiv. 78.) 
In the time of Timoleon it was governed by another 
despot named Nicodemus, who was expelM by the 
Corinthian general, and the city restored to liberty, 
B. c. 339 (id. xvi, 82) : but it subsequently fell 
into the power of Agathocles, who occupied it with 
a garrison. During the wars of that monarch with 
the Carthaginians however, Centuripa, after some 
ineffectual attempts to throw off his yoke, succeeded 
in recovering its independence, which it was thence- 
forth able to maintain. (Id. xix. 103, xx* 56.) 
Shortly before the First Punic War we find the 
Centuripans in alliance with Hieron of Syracuse, 
whom they assisted against the Mamertines, and 
from whom they received a grant of of the 
territory of Ameselum, which that monarch had 
destroyed. (Id. xxii. 13, Exc. Hoesch. p. 499; 
Pol.i. 9.) 

But this alliance had the effect of drawing upon 
tliem the Eoman arms, and in the second campaign 
of the war Centuripa was besieged by the consuls 
Otacilius and Valerius Messala. It was during this 
siege that the envoys of numerous Sicilian cities 
hastened to make their submission to Eome, and 
tliough not expressly mentioned, it is evident that 
Centuripa itself must have early followed the ex- 
ample, as we find it adirdtted to peculiarly favour- 
able terms, and Cicero speaks of it as having been 
the feithful ally of the Eomaus throughout their 
subsequent wars in Sicily. (Diod. xxiii. Exc. H. 
p. 501 ; Cio. Verr. v. 32.) In the time of the 
great orator it was one of the five cities of Sicily 
which enjoyed the privilege of freedom and immu- 
nity from all taxation: and so much had it pros- 
pered under these advantages, that it was one of 
the largest and most wealthy cities in the island. 
Its citizens amounted to not less than 10,000 in 
number, and were principally occupied with agri- 
culture ; besides the territoiy of the city itself 
which was extensive, and one of the most fertile 
corn-producing tracts in the whole island, they oc- 
cupied and tilled a large part of the neighbouring 
territories of Aetna and Leontini, as well as other 
districts in more distant quarters of the island, so 
that the “ aratores Centuripim ” were the most 
numerous and wealthy body of their class in the 
whole province. (Cic. Verr. ii. 67, 69, Hi. 6, 45, 
48, iv. 23.) They suffered severely from the ex- 
actions of Verres, and still more at a somewhat later 
period from those of Sex. Pompeius. Their services 
against the latter were rewarded by Augustus, who 
restored their city, and it was doubtless at this 
period tliat they obtained the Latin francliise, of 
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which we find them in possession in the time of 
Pliny. (Strab. vi. p. 272 ; PHn. Hi. 8, s. 14.) But 
it seems probable that the prosperity of the city 
declined under the empire, and we hear little more 
of Centuripa from this time, though the name is 
found in Ptolemy and the Itineraries, and it seems 
to have continued to occupy the ancient site down 
to the 13th century, when it was destroyed by the 
emperor Frederic II. The modem town of Centorhi 
has, however, grown up again upon the ancient site, 
and still presents some ruins of the Roman city, 
especially the remains of the walls that crowned the 
lofty and precipitous hill, on the summit of which 
it stood : as well as the ruins of cisterns, thermae, 
and other ancient edifices. (Ptol. Hi, 4. § 13; Itin. 
Ant. p. 93 ; Tab. Pent. ; Fazell. de Reh. Sic. x. p. 
429; Biscari, Viaff(/io per la Siciliay p. 53.) Nu- 
merous painted vases of pure Greek style have been 
discovered in sepulchres in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. (Biscari, 1. c. p. 55; Amt. d. Imt. 1835, 
p. 27 — 47.) 

Pliny speaks of the territory of Centuripa as pro- 
ducing excellent saffron, as well as salt, which last 
was remarkable for its purple colour. (Plin. xxi. 6. 
s. 17, xxxi. 7. s. 41 ; SoHn. 5. §§ 13, 19.) It was 
the birth-place of the physician Appuleius Celsus. 
(Scribon. Laxg. Comp. Medio. c.l71.) [E H.B.] 



CEOS (K€(WS; Ion. Keoy; Kfa, Ptol» Hi. 15. 
§ 26 ; usually Cea by the Latin writers, Plin. iv. 
12. s. 20: Eth. Ke?oy; Ion. Kifios: Zea\ an island 
in the Aegaean sea, and one of the Cyclades, situated 
about 13 English miles SE. of the promontory of 
Sunium in Attica. The island is 14 English miles 
in length froAi north to south, and 10 in breadth 
from east to west. Pliny (iv. 12. s.20) says that 
Ceos was once united to Euboea, and was 500 
stadia in length, but that four-fifths of it were 
carried away by the sea. According to the legend, 
preserved by Heraclides Ponticus (Pol c. 9), Ceos 
was originally called Hydrussa, and was inhabited 
by nymphs, who afterwards crossed over to Carystus, 
having been frightened away from the island by a 
lion; whence a promontory of Ceos was called Leon. 
Ovid apparently alludes to this legend (iZer. xx. 
221 ):- 

Insula, Carthaeis quondam celeberrima Nymphis, 
Cingitm* Aegaeo, nomine Cea, man.” 

Heraclides Pont, further states that a colony was 
afterwards planted in the island by Ceos from Nau- 
paetus. In the historical times it was inliabited by 
lonians (Herod. vHi. 46; Schol. ad JDionys. Per. 
526); and the inhabitants fought on the side of 
the Greeks at the battles of Ai'temisinm and Sa- 
lamis. (Herod, viii. 1, 46.) 

Ceos once possessed four towns, lulis, Carfhaea, 
Coressia, and Poeeessa, but in the time of Strabo 
the two latter had perished, the inhabitants of 
Coressia having been transferred to lulls and those 
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of Poeeessa to Cartbaea. (Strab. viii. p. 486 ; comp, seive their ancient name. (Strab. Plin. II cc, : Steoh 
Plin. c.) 

luLis (’louAis: Fth. louAi^TTjs, ’louAietJs), the The population of the island in 1837 did not 
most important town in Ceos, is celebrated as the much exceed 3,000 souls. Its principal article of 
birthplace of the two great lyric poets Simonides commerce is the Valonia acorn (the acorn of the 
and Bacchylides, of the sophist Prodicns, of the Quercus Aegilops), which is exported in large quan- 
physician Erasistratus, and of the peripatetic phi- titles for the use of tanners. (Tournefort, 'Travels, 
losopher Ariston. From the great celebrity of vol. i. p. 252, transl.; Ross, dew Cmc/i. 

Simonides he was frequently called emphatically the Inseln, vol. i. p. 127; and esjjcciaily Brdnsted, Mei- 
Cean; and Horace, in like manner, alludes to his sen und Untersuclvmgm in Griechenland, 70 !. i., 
poetry under the name of Cetxe Ccvmenae (^Ccirin. iv. who has given a very detailed account of every thing 
9. 8), and Cea Nenia. {Carm. ii. 1. 38). lulls relating to the island.) 

was situated on a hill about 25 stadia from the sea, CETHALAE (KscpaXou &Kpov: Cefalo or Msa- 
in the northern part of the island, on the same site rata, vulgo Memrata), a lofty and well-wooded 
as the modern Zea, which is now the only town promontory of the Regio Syrtica on the K coast of 
in the island. There are several remains of Africa, forming the western headland, as Boheum 
lulls; the most important is a colossal lion, abont Pr. formed the eastern cape of the Greater Syrtis. 
20 feet in length, which lies a quarter of an hour [Syrtes.] Strabo makes it a little more than 
east of the town. The legend already quoted from 5000 stadia from Carthage. (Strab. xvii. pp. 835. 
HeracHdes Pont, probably has a reference to this 836; Ptol. iv. 3. § 13; Blaqui^re, Letters from the 
lien; and the more so as there is a fountain of water Mediterranean, vol. i. p. 18; Della CeJla, Viaggio, 
gushing from the spot where the lion stands. &c. p- 61 ; Barth, Wanderungen, p. 322.) [P.S.] 

The laws of lulis were very celebrated in anti- CEPHALE. [Attica, p. 332, b.] 
quity; and hence “ Cean Laws” were used pro- CEPHALLE'NIA (KepaXXrivia, KecpaXrjvla : 
verbiallyto indicate any excellent institutions. (Comp. Eth. KecpaXXijr, pi. KecpaXXijves, KeipaXXijvtos : 
Plat. Prot, p. 341, Leg. i. p. 638; Bdckh, ad Min. Cephalonia'), called by Homer Same Od. i. 

p. 109.) These laws related to the morals of the 246, ix. 24) or Samos (J^dgos, II. ii. 634, Od. iv. 
citizens and their mode of life. One of them quoted 671), the largest island in the Ionian Sea, opposite 
by Menander was particularly celebrated: — the Corinthian gulf and the coast of Acarnania. 

h fjL^ dupdg€vos Qriv KaXws ou ^ kolkus. Along the northern half of the eastern coast of 

Cephallenia lies the small island of Ithaca, which is 
It was said that every citizen above 60 years of age separated from it by a HcXitow channel about three 
was obliged to put an end to Ms life by poison, for miles in breadth. (Comp. Horn. Od. iv. 671.) 
which we find two reasons assigned; one that there Strabo says that Cephallenia was distant from the 
might he a sufiScient maintenance left for the other promontory Leucata. in the island of Leucas about 
inhabitants, and the other that they might not suffer 50 stadia (others said 40), and from the prornon- 
from sickness or weakness in their old age. (Strab. tory Chelonatas, the nearest point in the Pelopon- 
7.0.; Steph. B- s.v. louAfr; Aelian, V.E.m.37; nesus, about 80 stadia. (Strab, x. p. 456.) Pliny 
Val. Max. ii. 6. § 8 ; Heracl. Pont. 1. c.) Other Cean describes it as 25 (Roman) miles from Zacynthus. 
laws are mentioned by Heraclides*Pont. (Z.c.) and (Plia. iv. 12. s. 19.) The first of these distances is 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. 610; comp. MiiUer, Aeginetica, tolerably correct; but the other two are en*oneous. 
p. 132). ^ From C. Vucardo, the most northerly point of Ce- 

CoBESSiA (KopTjcrffla, Strab. ?. c.; Coressus, Plin. phallenia, to C. Buhato (the ancient Leucata), the 
1. 0 .), was the harbour of lulis. Hear it was a distance is 5 English miles, or about 40 stadia; but 
temple of Apollo Smintheus, and the small stream from C. Scala, the most southerly point in Cepliul- 
Elixus fi[owed by it into the sea. There are a very lenia, to C. Tornese, the nearest point in the Morea, 
few remains of the town on the heights upon the the distance is 23 miles, or about 196 stadia; w'hile 
west side of the bay. The harbour is large and from C. Scala to the northernmost part of Zacyn- 
commodious. ^ thus the real distance is only 8 miles. 

Cartiiaea (Kdpdaia: Eth. Kap^cei/j), was si- The size of Cephallenia is variously stated by the 
tuated on the south-eastern side of the island. There ancient writers. Strabo (Z. c.) makes it only 300 
are still considerable mins of this town, called V reus istadia in circuit. Pliny (1. c., according to Sillig’s 
n(iAais. (Pol, xvi. 41; Strab. Plin. ll.ee.; Steph. edition) says that it is 93 miles in circumference; 
B. S.V.; Anton. Lib. 1; Ov. Met.\n. 368, x. 109.) and Agathemerus (i. 5) that it is 400 stadia in 
The ancient road from lulis to Ceos, broad and level, length, both of which measurements are nearer the 
and supported in many places by a strong wall, may truth, though that of Agathemerus is too great, 
still be traced. The greatest length of the island is 31 English 

miles. Its breadth is very unequal: in the middle 
of the island, where a bay extends eight raiies into 
the land, the breadth is about 8 nule®, but in the^^ 
northern part it is nearly double that distancse. The 
area of the island is about 348 square nnles. 

Cephallenia is correctly described by Strabo as a 
mountainous country. Homer in like manner gives 
to it; the epithet of TranraXosaerTf} (^Od. iv. 671). A 
ridge of ealcareons mountains runs across the island 
from IfW. to SE-, the lower declivities of which cover 
nearly the whole island. The highest summit of 
Poeeessa (Uoih^ercra) was situated on the south- this range, which rises to the height of about 4000 
western side of the island, on a Mgh and steep pro- feet, was called Aenus (AIz/os), and upon it was a 
montory. Its ruins ai“e inconsiderable and still pre- temple of Zens Aenesius. (Strab. I c.) From this 
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mountam, which is now covered with a forest of fir- vopjjs. (Bdckh, Irtscr. No. 340.) In the time of 
trees, whence its modern name, there is a Ptolemy (iii. 14. § 12) Cephallenia was included in 

splendid view over Acarnania, Aetolia, and the the province of Epeirus. After the division of the 
neighbouring islands. There was also a mountain Eoman empire, the island was subject to the By- 
called Baea (Bafa) according to Stephanns, smd to zantine empire till the 12th century, when it passed 
have been named after the pilot of Ulysses. The into the hands of the Franks. It formed part of the 
principal plain in Cephallenia is that of Same, on the dominions of the Latin princes of Achaia till a.d. 
eastern side of the island, which is about 6 miles in 1224, when it became subject to the Venetians, in 
length from N. to S., and about 3 miles in width at whose hands it remained (with the ejsception of a 
the sea. From the mountainous character of the temporary occupation by the Turks) till the fall of 
island, it could never have been very productive, the Eepublic in 1797. It is now one of the seven 
Hence Livy (xxxviii. 28) describes the inhabitants Ionian islands under the protection of Great Britain, 
as a poor people. We read on one occasion of good In 1833 the population was 56,447. 
crops of corn in the neighbourhood of Pale. (Pol. Of the four cities already mentioned, Same and 
V. 5.) Leake observes that “ the soil is rocky in the Proni were situated on the east coast, Granii on 
mountainous districts, and stony even in the plains; the west coast, and Pale on the eastern side of a 
but the productions are generally good in their kind, bay on the west coast. Besides these four ancient 
particularly the wine. Want of water is the great cities, there are also ruins of a fifth upon C, Scala^ 
defect of the island. There is not a single con- the SE. point of the island. These ruins are of 
stantly flowing stream; the sources are neither nu- the Eoman period, and probably those of the city, 
merous nor plentiful, and many of them fail entirely which C. Antonius, the colleague of Cicero in his 
in dry summers, creating sometimes a great distr^s.” consulship, commenced building, when he was re- 
Tlie island, as has been already remarked, is called siding in Cephallenia after his banishment from 
Same or Samos in Homer. Its earlie.st inhabitants Italy. (Strab. x. p. 455). Ptolemy (1. c.) men- 
appear to have been Taphians, as was the case iii the tions a town Cephalenia as the capital of the island, 
neighbouring islands. (Strab. x. p, 461.) It is This may have been either the town commenced by 
said to have derived its name from Gephdus, who Antonius, or is perhaps represented by the modem 
made himself master of the island with the help of castle of St. George in the middle of the plain of 
Amphitryon. (Strab. x. p. 456 ; Schol. ad Lgcdphr. Livadho in the south-western part of the island, 
930; Pans. i. 37. § 6; Heraclid. Pont. FVa^m.xvii. where ancient remains have been found. Brides 
p. 213, ed. Korai.) Even in Homer the inhabitants these cities, it appears from several Hellenic names 
of the island are called Cephallenes, and are described still remaining, that thei'e were other smaller towms 
as the subjects of Ulysses (Jl. ii. 631, Od, xx. 210, ox fortresses in the island. On a peninsula in the' 
xxiv. 355); but Cephallenia, as the name of the northern part of the island, commanding two har- 
island, first occurs in Herodotus (ix. 28). Scylax hours, is a fortress called Asso ; and as there is a 
(p. 13) calls it Cephalenia (Ke(paXi^4aj with a piece of Hellenic wall in the modern castle, Leake 
single A), and places it in the neighbourhood of conjectures that here stood an ancient fortress 
Leucas and Alyzia. named Assns. Others suppose that as Livy 

Cephallenia was a tetrapolis, containing the four (xxxviii. 18) mentions the Nesiotae, along with the 
states of Same, Pale, Cranii, and Proni. This di- Granii, Palenses, and Samaei, there w’-as an ancieiit 
vision of the island appears to have been a veiy place called Nesus, of which As$o may be a cor- 
ancient one, since a legend derived the names of the ruption ; but we think it more probable tliat Ne- 
£om' cities from the names of the four sons of Ce- siotae is a false reading for Pronesiotae, the ethnic 
plialus. (Etym. M- s.v. Kecpa^ATjvioL • Steph. B. form of Pronesus, the name which Strabo gives to 
8 . V , Kpdpioi,) Of these states Same was probably Proni,oneofthe members of the Tetrapolis. [Proxi.] 
the most ancient, as it is mentioned by Homer ( Od. Further south on the western coast is Taj^o, where 
XX. 288). The names of all the four cities first many ancient sepulchres are found; this is pro- 
occur in Thucydides. (Thuc, ii. 30; comp. Strab. bably the site of Tafhus (Tdepos), a Cephallenian 
X. p. 455; Paus. vi. 15. § 7.) An account of these town mentioned by Steplianus, HaMij on the 
cities is given, separately; but as none of them be- south-eastern coast, points to an ancient town He- 
carne of much importance, the history of the island racleia; and the port of VisMrdho is evidently the 
may be dismissed in a few words. In the Persian ancient Panormus (Jidvopfxoi), opposite Ithaca 
wars the Cephallenians took no part, with the ex- {Antliol. Or. vol. ii. p. 99, ed. Jacobs). (Kruse, 
ception of the inhabitants of Pale, two hundred of Hellas, vol.ii. pt. ii. p. 431, seq.; Leake, Northern 
whose citizens fought at the battle of Plataea. (Greece, vol. iii. p. 55, seq.) 

(Herod, ix. 28.) At the commencement of the CEPHALOE'DIUM (KecpaXoidior, Diod., Strab,, 
Peloponnesian war a large Athenian fleet visited the but KetpaXoibh, Ptol., and Pliny also has Ceplia- 
island, which joined the Athenian alliance without loedis: Eth. Cephaloeditanus ; Cefalu), a town on 
offering any resistance, (Thuc. ii. 30.) In the the N. coast of Sicily, between Himera and Alaesa. 
Eoman wars in Greece the Cephallenians were op- It evidently derived its name from its situation on 
posed to the Komans f and accordingly, after the a lofty and precipitous rock, forming a bold head- 
conquest of the Aetolians, M. Fulvius was sent land (Ke^aA^) projecting into the sea. But though 
against the island with a sufficient force, b. c. 189. its name proves it to have been of Greek origin, no 
The other cities at once submitted, with the excep- mention is found of it in Thucydides, who expressly 
tioii of Same, which was taken after a siege of four says that Himera was the only Greek colony on this 
months. (Pol. iv. 6, v. 3, xxii. 13, 23; Liv. xxxvii. coast of the island (vi. 62) ; it is probable that 
13, xxxviii. 28, 29.) Under the Eomans Gephal- Cephaloedium vras at this time merely a fortress 
leniawas a “libera civitas.” (Plin. iv. 12. s. 19.) (<ppo6piop) belonging to the Himeraeuns, and may 
The island was given by Hadrian to the Athenians very likely have been first peopled by refugees after 
(Dion Cass. lix. 16); but even after that event we the destruction of Himera. Its name first appears 
find Pale called in an inscription ix^vdipa /cal avrS- in history at the time of the Carthaginian ex^iedition 
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tinder Himilco, b. c. 396, when that general con- 
cluded a treaty with the Himeraeans and the in- 
habitants of Cephalocdium. (Diod. xiv. 56.) But 
after the defeat of the Carthaginian armament, 
Dionysius made himself master of Cephaloedinm, 
which w\as betrayed into his hands. (Id. 78.) 
At a later period we £nd it again independent, hut 
apparently on friendly terms with the Carthaginians, 
on which account it was attacked and taken by ; 
Agathocles, b. c. 307. (Id. xx. 56.) In the First i 
Punic War it w^as reduced by the Roman fleet under 
Atilius Calatinus and Scipio Nasica, b. c, 254, but 
by treachery and not by force of arms. (Id. xxiii., 
Exc, Hoeseh. p. 505.) Cicero spealrs of it as ap- 
parently a flourishing town, enjoying full municipal 
privileges ; it was, in his time, one of the “ civitates 
decnmanae ” which paid the tithes of their com in 
kind to the Roman state, and suffered severely from 
the oppressions and exactions of Verres. (Cic. 
Fern ii. 62, iii. 43.) No subsequent mention of 
it is found in history, but it is noticed by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy, among the towns of Sicily, and 
at a later period its name is still found in the Itine- 
raries. (Strab; vi. p. 266; Plin. iii. 8. S. 14; Ptol. 
iii. 4. § 3 ; Itin. Ant. p. 92 ; Tab, Pent.) It ap- 
pears to have continued to exist on the ancient site, 
till the 12th century, when Roger I., king of Sicily, 
transferred it from its almost inaccessible position 
to one at the foot of the rock, w^hei e there was a 
small but excellent harbour. (Fazell. de ReK Sic. 
ix. 3.) Some remains of tlie ancient city are still 
visible, on the summit of the rock ; but the nature 
of the site proves that it could never have been 
more than a small town, and probably owed its im- 
portance only to its almost impregnable position. 
Fazello speaks of the remains of the walls as still 
existing in his time, as well as those ©f a temple of 
Doric archifcectm*e, of which the foundations only are 
now visible. But the most curious monument still 
remaining of the ancient city is an edifice, con- 
sisting of various apartments, and having the ap- 
pearance of a palace or domestic residence, but 
constracted wholly of large irregular blocks of lime- 
stone, in the style commonly called polygonal or 
Cyclopean. Rude mouldings approximating to those 
of the Doric order, are hewn on tlie face of the 
massive blocks. This building, which is almost 
unique of its kind, is the more remarkable, from its 
being the only example of this style of masonry, so 
common in Central Italy, which occurs in the island 
of Sicily. It is fully described and figured by Dr, 
Nott in the Annali deirinsiituto di Corri^ondema 
Arckeologicaj for the year 1831 (vol. iii. p. 270 — 
287). [E.H.B.] 



CEPHALONE'SUS {K^<pd\6vv\(Tos). a small 
island at the E. end of the Achibleos Dromos, in 
tile mouth of tlie Carcinites Sinus, off the W. side of 
the isthmus of the Ohersonesus Taurica (Plin. iv. 
13, s. 27 ; Ptol. iii, 5. § 8), Ammianus Marcellinus 
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eiTOneously makes it an inland city on the Borys- 
thenes. [P. S.] 

CEPHI'SSIA. [Attica, p. 326, b.] 
CEPHISSIS LACUS. [Boeotia, p. 41 1 , b.] 
CEPHISSDS 1. A river of Phocis 

and Boeotia, flowing into the lake Copais. [For 
details, see pp. 410 — 412.] 

2. Ariyer of Attica, flowing through the Athenian 
plain. [See p. 323, a.] 

Also a river of Attica, flowing through the 
Eleusinian plain.' [See p. 323, a.] 

4. A river of Argolis, and a tributary of the 
Inachus, [See p. 200, b.] 

5. A river in Salamis. [Salamis.] 

CEPI MILESIO'EUM (K^wos, Kwoi, Strab. xi. 
p. 494; Anon. Peripl] Pomp. Mela, i. 19. § 15; 
Diod. XX. 24 ; Procop. Bell. Goth. iv. 5; Cepi, Cepos, 
Peut Tah.-^ Ceppos, Geog. Raven.), a town of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus founded by the Milesians 
(Scymn. ; Plin. vi. 6), and situated to N. of the 
Asiatic coast. Dr. Clarke (Trav. vol. ii. p. 77) 
identifies Sienna with this place, and tlie remarkable 
Milesian sepulchres found there in such abundance 
confirm this position. Near to this spot stood a monu- 
ment raised by Comosarya, a Queen of the Bosporus, 
who as it appears from the inscription which has 
been preserved, was wife of Parysades, and dedicated 
it to the Syro-Chaldaic deities Anerges and Astara. 
(Koler, MSm. mr le Monument de la Reine Como- 
sarye. St. Petersburg, 1805.) [E. B. J.] 

CERAMEICUS (Kepa/xetfcbs k6\t:os), a bay in 
Caria (Herod, i. 174), now the gulf of Boudroun, so 
called from a town Ceramus (K4pa^os), which is on 
the gulf. Strabo (p. 656) places Ceramus and Bar - 
gasa near the sea, between Cnidus and Halicarnassus, 
and Ceramus comes next after Cnidus. D’Anville 
identifies Ceramus with a place called Keramo, but 
this place does not appear to be known. (Leake, 
Asia Minor, p. 225.) Ptolemy seems to place Ge- 
ramus on the south side of the bay. Some modern 
maps place it on the north side, but this cannot be 
true, particularly if Bargasa is rightly determined. 
[Bargasa.] There are medals which are assigned 
to Ceramus by some numismatists. 

Pliny mentions a Doridis Sinus. Now, as Doris 
is the country occupied by the Dorian colonies, this 
name is more appropriate to the Cerameicus, on the 
north side of which is Halicarnassus, and at the 
entrance is the island of Cos. Pliny’s words are 
clear, though they have been generally misunder- 
stood; for, after mentioning the bay of Sclioenus and 
the Regio Bubassus [Bubassus; Caria] , he men- 
tions Cnidus, and lie says that Doris begins at Cni- 
dus- Again, he says that Halicarnassus is between 
the Cerameicus and the lasius: the Ceraineieus of 
Pliny, then, is either different from the Sinus Do- 
ridis, or it is one of the bays included in the Sinus 
Doridis, and so called from the town of Ceramus. 
But Pliny places in the Doridis Sinus, Leucopolis, 
Hamaxitus, Elaeus, and Eutliene; and Mela (i. 16) 
places Euthane, as he calls it, in a bay between 
Cnidus and the Cerameicus Sinus: from which it 
clearly appears that Euthane is in the Sinus Doridis of 
Pliny, and that Mela’s CerameiciLS is a smaller bay in 
the Sinus Doridis* Mela’s Littus Lciica is between 
Halicarnassus and Myndus; and if this is Pliny’s 
Leucopolis, as we may assume, the identity of the 
Cerameicus and the Sinus Doridis of Pliny is clearly 
established. [G. L.] 

CERAMEICUS. [Athenae, pp. 295, 303,] 
CE'RAMON AGORA (K^pa/j.wi' dyopd). The 
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position of this place is doubtful. It is one of the 
places ’wMeh Cyras came to (Amb. i. 2. § 10) in 
Ris marcli from Celaenae to Iconiurn. After leaTing 
Celaenae, be came to Peltae, and then, to Ceramon 
Agora, the nearest town of Phrygia to the borders of 
Mysia. If the Plain of Cayster can be determined 
[Oaystri Campus], the position of Ceramon Agora 
may be approximated to. Hamilton (Asia Minor^ 
^ 0 ., ii. 204) supposes that it may be NE.of Ushak^ 
“ a place of considerable commerce and traiSe in the 
present day: many of the high roads of Asia Minor 
pass tlirough it.” He also says, that to a person 
going to Mysia from Apamea (Celaenae), ‘-and 
supposing, as Strabo says, that Mysia extended to 
Ghiediz (Cadi), Ushak would be the last town 
through which he would pass before entering Mysia, 
from which it is separated by a mountainous and un- 
inhabited district.” The position of Ushah seems a 
very probable one. 

Pliny mentions Caranae in Phrygia (v. 32), which 
Cramer conjectures to be the Ceramon Agora. He 
mentions it between Cotyaion and Conium, that is, 
Iconiurn; but nothing can be concluded from this 
passage. Nor is it the Oaris or Carides of Stepha- 
nas (s. Kapfa), “ a city of Phrygia,” as it has been 
supposed; for that name corresponds to the Carina 
of Pliny (v. 32), or Caria, as it perhaps shonld be 
read. [Cr.L.] 

CE'RAMUS. [Cbrambicus.] 

CE'RASAE or CERASSAE (Kepao'crat), in Lydia, 
is mentioned by Nonnus (xiii. 468) as a wine country. 
Major Keppel observed renoains near Sirgkie, which 
is opposite to Bagae. [Bagae.] There were bishops 
of Cerasae (Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. i p. 456); 
and as it was a Lydian bishopric, Sirgkie may, as 
Cramer conjectures, be Cerasae, There is some 
resemblance between the names. [Gr.L.] 

CE'RASUS (Kepaarovs ; JEth. KepaeobvTios), 
The Ten Thousand, in their retreat, came to Trape- 
zus, and leaving Tiapezus, “ they arrive on the third 
day at Cerasus, an Hellenic city on the sea, a colony 
of the Sinopeis, in Colchis.” (Xen. Anab. v. 3. § 2.) 
As there is a place called K&resowi on this coast, 
west of Trebizond (Trapezus), we should be inclined 
to fix Cerasus there. But it is impossible that the 
army could have mardied through a mountainous 
unknown country, in three days, a direct distance 
of 70 miles; and we may conclude that the three 
days is a right reading, for Diodoras (xiv. 30), who 
copies Xenophon here, also states the distance at 
three days. Hamilton found a river called Keresowi 
DereSu, which he takes to be the river of Cerasus, 
though he did not see any ruins near the river. The 
Anonymous geographer places Cerasus 60 stadia east 
of Coralla, and 90 west of Hieron Oros (loros), and 
on a river of the same name. 

Keresom or Eerasunt represents Pharnacia, a 
town which existed before the time of Mithridates 
the Great. Arrian’s statement that Pharnacia was 
originally called Cerasus, and the fact of the modern 
name of Pharnacia resembling Cerasus, has led some 
modem geographers to consider the Cerasus of Xeno- 
phon the same as Pharnacia. It sfeems that the Cerasus 
of Xenophon decayed after the foundation of Pharaa- 
cia, and if the inhabitants of Cerasus were removed to 
Pharnacia, the new town may have had both names. 
Strabo indeed (p, 548) mentions Cotyora as a town 
which supplied inhabitants to Pharnacia, but his 
words do not exclude the supposition that other 
towns contributed. He speaks of Cerasus as a dis- 
tinct place, a small town in the same gulf as Her* 
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monassa; and Hermonassa is near Trapezus. This is 
not quite consistent with Hamilton’s position of Ge- 
rasus, which is in a bay between Coralla and Hieron 
Oros. Pliny also (vi. 2) distinguishes Pharnacia 
and Cerasus; and he places Pharnacia 100 Roman 
rmles from Trapezus, and it may be as much by the 
road. Ptolemy also (v. 6) has both Cerasus and 
Pharnacia, but wrongly placed with respect to one 
another, for his text makes Pharnacia east of 
Cerasus. Mela (i. 19) only mentions Cerasus, and 
he styles Cerasus and Trapezus “ maxiine illus- 
tres but this can hardly be the Cerasus of Xeno- 
phon, if the author’s statement applies to his own 
time. The confusion between Cerasus and Pliar- 
nacia is made more singular by the fact of the 
name Keresom being retained at Pharnacia, for 
which there is no explanation except in the assump- 
tion that the town was also called Cerasus, or a 
quarter of the town which some Cemsuntii occupied. 
Thus Sesamus was the name of a part of Amastris. 
[Amastris.] 

There is a story that L. LucuIIus in his Mithri- 
datic campaign sent the cheny to Italy from Ce- 
rasus, and tlmt the fruit was so called from the 
place. (Amm. Marc. xxii. 8 ; Plin. xv. 25 ; and 
Harduin’s note.) This was in b. a 74; and in 120 
years, says Pliny, it was earned to Britain, or in 

A. D. 46. [H.L.] 

CERATA. [Attica, p. 322, a.] 

CERAUNLLIA (KepauviXla), a town of Sam- 

nium or Apulia, mentioned by Diodorus (xx. 26) 
as taken by the Romans in the Second Samnite War, 

B. 0. 31 1. The name is otherwise wholly unknown, 

as well as that of Cataracta (Karapa/cro) which 
accompanies it; Niebuhr suggests (Hist, of Rome, 
vol. iii. p. 245) that it may be the same with tlio 
Cesaunia which appears in the epitaph of Scipio 
Barbatus ; but this is mere conjecture. Italian 
antiquaries identify it with the modern town of 
Cerignola in Apulia. (Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 
259.) [E.H. B.] 

CERAH'NII MONTES (r^ K^pa<)ma $pp), a 
range of mountains belonging to the system of Cau- 
casus, at its E. extremity; but its precise relation to 
the main chain is variously stated. Strabo makes 
it the name of the E* portion of the Caucasus, which 
overhangs the Caspian and forms the N. boundary of 
Albania, and in which he places the Amazons (xi. 
pp. 501, 504). Mela seems to apply the name to 
the whole chain which other writers call Caucasus, 
confining the latter term to a part of it. His Ceraunii 
are a chain extending from the Cimmerian Bosporus 
till they meet theBhipaean mountains; overhanging, 
on the one side, the Euxiiie, the Maeotis, and the 
Tanais, and on the other the Caspian; and containing 
the sources of the Rha (Volga)- a statement which, 
however interpreted, involves the error of connecting 
the Caucasus and Ural chains. (Mela, i. 19. § 13, 
fix. 5. § 14.) Pliny gives precisely the same re- 
presentation, with the additional error of making tlie 
Ceraunii (i. e. the Caucasus of others) part ot‘ the 
great Taurus chain. (Plin. v. 27, vi. 10. s, 11.) He 
seems to apply the name of Caucasus to the spurs 
which spread out both to the NE. and SE. from the 
main chain near its E. extremity, and which lie 
regarded as a continuous range, bordering the W. 
shore of the Caspian (vi. 9. s. 10). Eustathius also 
seems to regard them as a chain running northwards 
from the Caucasus. (Comment, ad Dion, Perieg, 
389.) Ptolemy uses the name for the E. part of the 
chain, calling the W. portion Caucasii M,, and the 
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pai't immediately above Iberia Caucasus in a nan’ower 
sense. (Ptol. v. 9. §§ 14, 15, 20, 22.) On the 
whole, it would seem that the Greek name Ceraunius 
and the native Caucasus (^Kawhcbs) were applied at 
first indifierently to the highest mountains in the 
centre of the Caucasian istlimus, and afterwards 
extended, in a somewhat confused maimer, to the 
whole, or portions, of the chain ; and that the more 
accurate writers, such as Strabo and Ptolemy, adopted 
a specific distinction of a somewhat arbitrary cha- 
racter. The Ceraunii M. of Strabo seem to be the 
great NE. brancli which meets the Caspian at the 
pass of Derhend^ or perhaps the whole system of 
KE. spurs of which that is only one. It may fairly be 
conjectured that Mela and Pliny were ignorant how 
soon these spurs meet the Caspian, and hence their 
error in extending to meet the Ehipaei M. [P. S.] 
CERAU'NII MONTES (K^paOna. opT), Strab. 
pp. 21, 281, 285, 316, seq., 324, et alibi: Khi~ 
mdra), a lofty range of mountains in the northern 
part of Epeinis, said to have derived their name from 
the frequent thunder storms wdth which they were vi- 
sited. (Eustath. adDionys.Z ^^ ; Serv. ad Virg.Am, 
iii. 508.) They are sometimes also called Aorooe- 
RAUNii or Acroceraunia, though this is properly 
the name of the promontory (to. &Kpa Kepawta, 
Dion Cass. xli. 44) running out into tlie Ionian sea, 
now called Glossa, and by the Italians Lingmtta. 

The Ceraunian mountains extended several miles 
along the coast from the Acroceraunian promontory 
southwards, and rendered the navigation veiy dan- 
gerous. Hence Horace (Cam. i. 3, 20) speaks of 
infa7nes scopulos Acroc&raunia (comp. Lucan, v. 
652; Sil. Ital. vih. 632). Inland the Ceraunian 
mountains were connected by an eastern branch with 
the mountains on the northern frontier of Thessaly, 
The inhabitants of tlie mountains were called Ce- 
raunii. (Caes. B. C. iii. 6; Plin. iii. 22. s. 26; Ptol. 
ii. 16, § 8.) (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol, i. 
pp. 2, seq., 88.) 

CERATJSITJM. [Ltcaefs.] 

CEEBALXJS, a river of Apulia, mentioned qply 
by Pliny (iii. 11. s. 16), who makes it the northern 
boundary of the Daunians. It is now called the 
Cervaro^ a considerable stream, which rises in the 
Apennines on the confines of Samnium,neaf 
flows by JBovino (Vibinurn), and after traversing 
the plain of Apulia, receives the waters of the 
Candelaro just before it enters the Adriatic near 
Sipontum. Procopius {B. G. iii. 18) speaks of a 
place called Cervarium (KepSdpiop) in Apulia, 
which derived its name from this river. [E.H.B.] 
CEEBANI. [Carbae.] 

CEEBERION. [Cimmerium.] 

CEEBE'SII (Kep€7j(riot), a Phrygian tribe men- 
tioned in a verse of Aleman, quoted by Strabo 
(p. 580), hut the people were unknown in Strabo’s 
time. He mentions also a hole or chasm, called 
Cerbesius, which emitted pestilential vapours; but 
he does not say where it is. [G, L,]] 

CE'EBIA (Kep^eia, Keppia, Const. Porph. cfe 
Tliem, i. 39 ; KtpBoia, Kip§o7a, Hierocl.), a town of 
Cyprus, which D’Anville places near the promontory 
of Crommyon. Wesseling (ap. JTieroc?, s.v.Kip- 
€o7d) supposes it to be the same place as the Gre- 
maseia of the poet Nonnus (^JDionys. xiii. 455), (En- 
gel, Kypros^ vol. i. pp. 77, 158.) [E. B.J.] 

CERCASOEUM, or CERCASOEA (Keparc^ 
(Ttapov, Herod, ii. 15,17,97; K^ptcdcovpa^ Strab. 
xviii. p, 806 ; Mela, i. 9. § 2 : El Arkas), was, 
from its position, as tlie key of Middle and Lower 
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^ importance, both in a 

military and a commercial point of view. Cerca- 
sorum stood in lat. 30° 3' N., at tbe apes of the 
Delta, and on the western or Canobic arm of the 
Nile. At this point, about ten miles below Memphis, 
the Nile ceases to be a simple stream, and brarichos 
olf into numerous channels, while the hills which 
throughout the Thebaid and the Heptanomis embosom 
or skirt its banks, here diverge right and left, and 
sink gently do-wn upon the Deltaic level. The 
Delta, in the present day, commences 6 or 7 miles 
lower down the river, at Batn-el-Baharak (Ren- 
nell’s Geog. of Herod, vol. ii. p. 133.) [W.B.D.] 

CE'RCETAE (KepKerai, Strab. &c.; KepKeriot, 
Dion. Perieg. 682 ; Kep/ceraTo:, Hellanic. fr. 91), one 
of the peoples of Sarrnatia Asiatica, who occupied 
the NE. shore of the Euxine, between the Cimmerian 
Bosporus and the frontier of Colchis, but whose 
relative positions are not very exactly determined : 
their coast abounded in roadsteads and villages. 
(Hellanic. 7. c. ; Strab. xi. pp. 496, 497 ; Ptol. v. 9. 
I 25 ; Steph. B. s. v.; Mela, i. 19. § 4 ; Plin. vi. 5.) 
Their name is now applied to the whole westeiu 
district of the Caucasus, in the w^ell known fonns of 
Cherkas for the people, and Ckerkoikaia^ or Cfr- 
cassia, for the countiy. [P. S.l 

CERCrNA,orCERCENNA (Kdpmva, K^pmvvai 
Karkenah^ or Ramlali)’^ and CERCINTTIS (Kep- 
KLPirts^ KepKivviTis : Gherha) ; two islands off the 
E. coast of Africa Propida, at the NW. extremity of 
the Lesser Syrtis, the oj^posite extremity of which 
was formed by the island of blENiNX, which Strabo 
reckons about equal in size to Cercinr.a. The two 
islands lie NE. and vSW. as to the direction of their 
length, Cercinna being on the NE. and Cerdnitis 
on tlie SW, They were joined by a mole. Cercina, 
which w.as much the larger, is reckoned Oy Pliny 
25 M. P. long, and half as broad. Upon it was a 
city of the same name. The Maritime Itinerary 
makes Cercenna (Cercina) 622 stadia from Tacape 
at the bottom of the Syrtis (Strab. ii. p. 123, xvii. 
pp. 831, 834; Ptol. iv. 3. § 45; Dion. Perieg. 480; 
Stadiasm, p. 456 ; Itin. Ant. p. 518 ; blela, ii. 7. 
§ 7; Plin. v. 7). Cercina, to which the smaller 
island seems to have been considered a mere ap- 
pendage, is often mentioned in history. (Pint. Dion 
43 ; Diod. V. 12; I^olyb. iii. 96 ; Liv. xxxiii. 48; 
Hirt. Bell. Afr, 34, comp. Strab. xvii. p. 831 ; I’ac. 
i 55, iv. 13; comp. Cyraunis.) [P-B.] 
CEECINE (Kepich^ Time. ii. 98 ; K€pK€ri](riov 
or Bep/cer^cTioy, Ptol. iii. 13. § 19: Karadaghf 
the uninhabited mountain chain which branched off 
from Haemus in a SE. direction, and formed tlie 
water-shed to the streams which feed the rivers 
Axius and Strymon. Sitalces, in his route from 
Thrace into Macedonia, crossed this mountain, leav- 
ing the Paconians on his right, and the Sinti and 
Maedi on his left descending upon the Axius at 
Idomene. [E.B. J.] 

CERCINITIS (Kep/fiwTis AlpvT/, Arrian, Anab.i, 

1 1. § 3 ; Takhym'), the large lake lying at the N, foot 
of the hill of Amphipolis, which Thucydides (v. 7) 
accurately describes by the words rh AijupcoBes rov 
:$rpvfi6pos^ as it is, in fact, nothing more than an 
enlargement of the river Strymon, varying in size 
according to the season of the year, but never re- 
duced to tliat of the river only, according to its 
dimensions above and below the lake. Besides tlie 
Strymon, the Augitas contributes to the inundation 
as w’ell as some other smaller streams from tlie 
moimtains on either side. 
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The lahe PRASIAS (XlpacTicC?), with its am- 
phibious inhabitants who are described by Herodotus 
(v. 1 6) as living on the piles and planks procured 
from Mount Orbelus, with which they consti*ueted 
their dwellings on the lake, was the same as the 
Strymonic lake, or Cercinitis, (Leake, North&m 
(r?‘ 0 ece, vol. hi. p, 211.) [E. B.J.] 

CERCI'NIUM, a town in Thessaly, near the lake 
Boebeis. (Liv. sxxi. 41 ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 449, seq.) 

CERCO'PIA (KepKcoTla), & town of Phrygia 
Magna (Ptol. v. 2). Its site is unknown, [G. L.] 
CERDY'LIUM. [Amphipolis.] 

CE'REA (Kepeo, Steph. B. s, v, ; Suid. 
a. V. "Pmvdif : Eth, Kepedrris, Polyb. iv. 53. § 6), 
a town of Crete, which from its mention by Polybius 
(l.c,), and from a coin with the epigraph KEPAITAN, 
and presenting the same t^pe as those of Polyrrhenia, 
has been inferred to have been in the neighbourhood 
of that town. (Eeldiel, vol. ii. p. 306 ; Hoeck, Z'lre^a, 
vol. i. p. 392.) [E. B. J.] 

CE'REAE, a place in Asia Minor, fixed by the' 
Table on the road between Amastris (or Mastrum, 
as it appears in the Table), and Sinope, The Table 
places Tyca 20 miles east of Amastris, and Gereae 
15 miles east of Tyca. The place seems to be un- 
known. [G.L.] 

CEREATAE (Kepedre, Strab. ; Kij5^atdTai,Plat . : 
Eth. Cereatinus), a town of Latium, mentioned by 
Strabo (v. p. 238) among those which lay on the 
left of the Via Latina, between Anagnia and Sora. 
There is no doubt that it is the same place called 
hy Plutarch Cirrhaeatae, which was the birth-place 
of C. Marius. (Plut. Mar. 3C) He terms it a 
village in the territory of Arpinum; it appears to 
have been subsequently erected into a separate mu * 
nicipium, probably by Marius himself, who seems 
to have settled there a body of his relations and 
dependents. It subsequently received a fresh body 
of colonists from Drusus, the stepson of Augustus. 
Hence the “ Cereatini Mariani ” appear among the 
Municipia of Latium in the time of Pliny. (Plin, 
iii. 5. s. 9 ; Lib. Colon, p. 233 ; Zumpt, de Colon. 
p, 361.) The passage of Strabo affords the only 
clue to its position; but an inscription bearing the 
name of the Cereatini Mariani has been discovered at 
the ancient monastery of Ca^a Mara or Casamari, 
about half way between Verulae and Arpinum, and 
3 miles W. of the Liris. It is thus rendered pro- 
bable that this convent (which is built on ancient 
foundations) occupies the site of Cereatae, and re- 
tains in its name some trace of that of Marius. 
(^BtiU.d. Inst. Arch. 1851, p. 11.) We learn from 
another inscription that there was a branch of the 
Latin way wliich communicated directly with Ar- 
pinum and Sora, passing apparently by Cereatae. 
{Ibid.pA3.) [E.H.B.] 

CEREBELLIAOA (Mutatio Gerebelhaca), a sta- 
tion in Gallia, placed in the Jerusalem Itin., between 
Yalentia ( Valence') and Mansio Augusta (Aoust). 
The Itin. makes it xii. M, P. from Valentia to Cere- 
helliaca, and x. from Cex*ebelliaca to Augusta. The 
Antonine Itin. makes the same distance between Va- 
lentia and Augusta, but omits Cerebelliaca. The 
site can only be guessed at. D’Aiiville supposes 
that it may be ChabeuU, but adds that this place is 
nearer Valence than Walckenaer names a 

f laee Les Ckoberles Montoison, as the site of Cere- 
elliaca. [G. L.] 

GERESSUS (KepT^crcrdy), a strong fortress in 
Boeotia, in the neighbourhood of, and belonging to 
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Thespiae. The inhabitants of Ceressus retreated to 
this fortress after the battle of Leuctra. It was pro- 
bably situated at PaleopanagUa. (Pans. ix. 14. 
§ 2 ; Leake, Northern Greece.^ vol. ii. pj). 490, 450.) 
■CE'RESUS. [Iaccetani.] 

CERE'TAPA (ra KepeVaTra : Eth. KeperaTrevs), 
a town of Phrygia Pacatiana. The Ethnic name is 
known from the coins, 'which also show that there 
was near it a river or fountain Aulindenus. The 
place had also the name Diocaesarea. Some geo- 
graphers fix it near Colossae. [G. L.] 

GERFE'NNIA, a town of the Marsi, not men- 
tioned hy Pliny or the other geographers, but pbieed 
by the Itineraries on the Via Valeria, 13 miles from 
Alha Fucensis, and 17 from Corfiniura. Its site is 
fixed by Holstenius at the foot of the hill on which 
stands the modem village of ColT Armeno, where 
an old church of Sta Felicita still bears in eccle- 
siastical records the adjunct in Cerfenna. It was 
at the foot of the remarkable pass over the Apen- 
nines called in the Tabula the Mens Imeiis (now 
the Forca Camso), which led from thence to Cor- 
finium. From an inscription published by Hol- 
stenius (Orel!, Jnscr. 711) we learn that this part 
of the Via Valeria was first constructed, or at least 
rendered passable for carriages, by the emperor 
Claudius, who continued it from Cerfennia to the 
Adriatic at the mouth of the Aternus. (Itin. Ant. 
p. 309; Tab. Pent; Holsten. Not. in Cluv, pp. 153, 
154; B’Anville, Anal. Geogr. de I Italic, p. 175; 
Kramer, ;^ee, pp. 60, 61.) For the dis- 

cussion of the distances along this route, see Via 
Valeria. [E. H. B.] 

CERGE (KepyTj), a pls^ce in Mysia, mentioned 
by Hierocles, quoted by Forbiger, who suggests that 
the name ought to be Certe, as there is a place 
Kerieslek, on the Rhyndacus, where, he says, that 
there are ruins; but Hamilton (Lond. Geog. Joum. 
vii. 35), who was at the place, does not mention 
ruins. [G. L.] 

CERILLAE, or CERILLI (KiiptXKoi, Strab. ; 
Cerillae, Sil. Ital. viii. 681), a town of Bruttium, 
on the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea, a few miles S. 
of the river Laus. Silius Italicus tells us (1. c.) 
that it was laid waste by Hannibal during the 
Second Punic War, and probably never recovered, as 
its name is not found either in Pliny or Ptolemy, 
and is merely incidentally noticed by Strabo (vi. 
p. 255) as a small place near Laus. It is also 
found under the slightly corrupted form Cerelis in 
the Tab. Pent., which places it 8 miles S. of the 
river Laus ; and the name is still retained by the 
village of Girella Vecchia, about 5 miles from that 
river. (Barr, de Sit. Calah'. p. 53 ; Romunelli, vol. 
i. p. 23.) Strabo gives the distance from thence 
across the isthmus of the Bruttian peninsula to the 
nearest point of the Tarentine Gulf in the territory 
of Thurium, at 300 stadia, or 30 G. miles, which 
is almost precisely correct. [E. H. B.] 

CERINTHUS (KljpiuOos : Eth. Rnplvdios)., a town 
upon the north-eastern coast of Euboea, and near 
the small river Budorus, said to have been founded 
by the' Athenian Cothus. It is mentioned by Homer, 
and was still extant in the time of Strabo, who 
speaks of it as a small place. (Horn. IL ii. 538 ; 
Scymn. Ch. 576 ; Strab. x. p. 446 ; Apoll. Rhod. 
i. 79 ; Ptol. iii. 15. § 25 ; Plin. iv. 12. s. 21.) 

CERNE (Kipvr)), an island of the Atlantic, off 
the W. coast of Africa, discovered and colonized in 
the voyage of Haniio, and from that time the great 
emporium for the Carthaginian trade with W. Africa, 
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It ky in a bay, 3 days’ voyage S. and E. of the river 
Lixus; was about 5 stadia in circuit; and. was 
reckoned by Hanno as far from the Pillars of 
Hercules as the Pillars were from, Carthage ; and as 
being in a straight line with Carthage (/car’ evBh 
KeircLi Kapx'n^ovos'), by which he seems to mean on 
the same meridian, falling into the error, afterwards 
repeated by Ptolemy, of making the W. coast of 
Africa to end E- of S. instead of W. of S. (Hanno, 
p. 3.) Scylax places it near the river Xion (which 
no other writer mentions : it seems to be the Lixus 
of Hanno and others), 7 days’ voyage from the 
promontory Soix^kis, and 12 days’ voyage from the 
Straits ; he adds that the sea was unnavigable 
beyond it on account of the shoals and mud and sea- 
weed (but Hanno advanced much further) ; and he 
proceeds to describe the trade carried on there by 
the Phoenicians with the Ethiopians. (Scylax, Pe- 
ripL pp. 53 — 55.) Dionysius Periegetes places it 
at the S. extremity of Aethiopia (217 — ^219) ;— 

Se fjLvxo^crt 

BSctkovt’’ i}Trslpoio Trai^vcrraroi AldLOTrrjss^ 
avTfp iir* TTvjudrTjs nrapd rdpirea Kepvrjs. 

Polybius placed the island at the extreme S. of 
Mauretania, over against M. Atlas, one M. P. from 
the shore. (Plin. vi. 31. s. 36, comp. x. 8. s. 9.) 
Ptolemy mentions it as one of the islands adjacent 
to Libya, in the W. Ocean, in 5° long, and 23*^ 40' 
H. lat., 40' N. of the mouth of his river Sxjbus. 
(Ptol. iv. 6. § 33 ; comp. § 5.) Diodorus, in his 
mythical nan'ative of the war of the Amazons of the 
lake Tritonis against the Atlanteans, mentions Cerne 
as an island and city of the latter, and as taken with 
immense slaughter by the former (Diod. iii. 54 ; 
comp. Palaephat. 32). Strabo only mentions Geme 
in order to ridicule Eratosthenes for believing in its 
existence. (Strab. i. p. 47.) 

The position of Ceme has been much discussed by 
modem geographers ; and, indeed, the geography of 
Hanno’s voyage turns very much upon it. [Libya.] 
The extreme views are those of Gosselin and Eehnell 
The former, who carries the whole voyage of Hanno 
no further S. than C. Nun^ in about 28*^ N. lat., 
identifies Cerne with Fedallah^ on the coast oi Fez, 
in about 33^^ 40' N. lat., which is pretty certainly 
too far N. Major Pennell places it as far S. as 
Arguin, a little S. of the southern C. Blmco, m 
about 20® 5' N. lat. Heeren, Mannert, and others, 
adopt the intermediate position of Agadir, or Santa 
Cj’VZ, on the coast of Marocco, just below C. Gkir, 
the termination of the main chain of the Atlas, in 
about 30® 20' N. lat. A sound decision is hardly 
possible ; but, on the whole, the Tveight of evidence 
seems in favour of Pennell’s view. (Pennell, {?eo- 
grapliy of sect. 26, vol ii. pp. 415,416, 

419 — 423 ; Heeren, Researches, tfc,, African Na^ 
tions, vol. i. app. v. pp. 497 — '500.) [P. S.] 

CERO'NES (Kipiaves), in Britain, mentioned by i 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 11), as lying next to the Epidii, 
and to the west of the Creones ; the Epidii being to 
the east of the Promontory Epidium {= Mult of 
Cantyre), Parts of Dumbarton and ArgyUsklre 
are the likeliest modern equivalents. [R G. L.] 
CEREETA'NI (Kepp'orami, Strab. iii. p. l62; 
Ath. xiv. p. 657; K^ppoiravoi, Ptol. ii. 6. § 69), a 
small people of Hispania Tarracoiieusis, in the vaUeys | 
on the S. side of the Pyrenees, especially the upper 
valley of the river SicoEis {Segre), which still 
retains the name of Cerdagne. They were of Iberian 
race, and were celebrated for the curing of hams, 
yoL. u 
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wMch rivalled those of Cantabria, and brought 
them large profits. (Strab., Ath. ZZ.cc. ; Mart. xui. 
54 f Sil. Ital. iii. 358.) They were situated W. of 
the Absetani and N. of the Ii.eegetes (Ptol.;. 
In Pliny’s time, they were divided into the Juliani 
and Augustani (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4). The only city 
mentioned as in their country (except perhaps the 
Bmchyle of Stephanus Byz. s. v. Bpax^Ai?) is Julia 
Libyca (’looAi'a AISvku), near Puigcerda. (Marc. 
Eisp, p. 59 ,* Florez, Fsp. S. vol. v. p, 10, Append, 
vol. xxiv. p. 27 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 427.) [P. S. 

CERSUS (Kepcros, Xen. Anal. i. 4. § 4). 
[Amaxus, p. 116,] 

CEPTIMA. [Celtibeeia.] 

CEPTO'HIUM, or CERTO'NUS (Keprcinov, 
Keprcovds), a place in Mysia, only mentioned by 
Xenophon (Anal. vii. 8. § 8), on the road between 
Adramyttium and Atarneus. It has been conjec- 
tured tiiat it may be the Cytonium (Kvrcbrwr) of 
Theopompus (Steph. v. Korttij/ to?/);' But Cytonium 
was between Mysia and Lydia; and Xenophon’s 
Certonns is in Mysia. [^* L.] 

CERVA'BIA (Cerrera), a place in Gallia close to 
the eastern termination of the Pyrenees, or as Mela 
(ii. 5) describes it, according to the text of Vossius, 
“ between the promontoria of the Pyrenaeus arePortus 
Veneris, celebrated for a temple, and Cervaria, the 
limit of Gallia.” It was in the country of the Sor- 
dones or Sardones. Cervera or Serbera is the name 
of a cape north of Cap Creux. At present it is not 
•within the limits of France, but belongs to Cato- 
Ionia. [G.L.] 

CERYOEIUM. [Boeotia, p. 414, a.] 
CERYNEIA (Kepvvela, Scyl.; Kepvvia, Kepwvk, 
Kepawia, Ptol. v. 14. §4; Diod. xiv. 59; Kopdbma, 
KopdvTjjSteph.B, •,Kvp7jpia,'Eievool; Const. 

Porph.; Kivibpeia, Nonnus ; Corineum, Plin,; Cerinea, 
Pent Tab. i Fth. KepwWrjs, Kipoviryjs), a town and 
port on the N. coast of Cyprus 8 M.P. from Lapethus 
(^Peut. Tab.f The harbour, bad and' small as it is, 
must upon so iron a bound coast as that of the E. 
part of the N. side of Cyprus, have always insured to 
the position a certain degree of importance. Though 
little is known of it in antiquity it became famous in 
the middle ages. (Wilken, die Kreuzz, yoI, vi. p. 542.) 
It is now called by the Italians Cerine, and by the 
Turks Gliime. On the W. side of the town are some 
catacombs, the only remains of ancient Cerynia. 
(Leake, Asia Minor, p. 118 ; Mariti,Fza^^Z, vol. i. 
p. 116; Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 80.) [E. B. J.] 

CEBYNEIA (Kepitveia, also Kepvvia, K^pavvia, 
Kepaluma,hQ,: Eth.Kepvve'bs; respecting the ortho- 
' graphy, see Schweigh. ad Pol ii. 41 ; Wesseling, ad 
Diod. XV. 48 ; and Grosknrd, ad Strab. vol. ii. p. 
110; the two former adopt the form Kepweia, the 
latter Kepavuia), a town of Achaia, was not origi- 
nally one of the 12 Achaean cities, though it after- 
w’ards became so, succeeding to the place of Aegae. 
Its population was increased by a large body of 
Mycenaeans, •when the latter abandoned their city to 
the Argives in 468. Ceryiieia is mentioned as a 
member of the League on its revival in b. c. 280 ; 
and one of its citizens, Marcus, was chosen in 255 
as the first sole General of the League. In the time 
of Strabo, Ceryneia was dependent upon Aegium. 
It was situated inland upon a lofty height, W. of the 
river Oerynites (Bokhmia), and a little S. of Helice. 
its ruins have been discovered on the height, which 
risi^ above the left bank of the Oerynites, just where 
it issues from the mountains into the plain, (Pol. 
ii. 41^ 43; Pans. vii. 6. § 1 , vii. 25. § 5; Strab* 
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p. 387 ; Boblaye, JReckerckes, ^c., p. 25 ; Leake, 
jPelopomiesiaca, p. 388.) Theophrastus stated that 
the wine ot Ceryneia produced abortion. (Theophr. 
Mist Plant ix. 20*,. comp. Athen. p. 31; Aelian, 
V. M.xiil 6 .) 

CEKYNITES. [Achaia, p. 13, b.] 

CESA'DA. [Aeevacae.] 

CESERO or OESSERO, a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, in the territory of the Yolcae Tectosages 
(Ptol. ii. 3). The Itin. and the Table fix its position 
on the great Roman road from Arelate (^Arles') to 
Narbo {Natlonne). The distance from Cessero to 
Baeterrae (Beziers') is 12 M. P., and the site of Ces- 
sero corresponds to St Tiheri on the river H&rault 
B’Anville shows that the monastery of St Tiheri is 
called Cesarion in a document of A. i>, 867. As the 
place was on the river, this explains the fact of its 
being named in the Antonine Itin. “ Araura sive 
Cessero.” [G. L,] 

CESTRINE (Kea-TpivT!^ Thuc. Pans. ; Kefrrpma, 
Steph. B. s. V, Ka/jLpavia’ Keurpla, Steph. B.^s. 
Tpoi'a)^ a district of Epeirus in the south of Chaonia, , 
separated from Thesprotia by the river Thyamis. 
(Thuc. i. 46.) It is said to have received its name 
from Cestrinus, son of Helenns and Andromache, 
having been previously called Cammania. (Paus. i. 
11. § 1, ii. 23. § 6 ; Steph. B. s. v, KafipLayia.) 
The principal town of this district is called Cestria 
hy Pliny (iv. 1), but its more usual name appears 
to have been Ilium or Troja, in memory of the 
Trojan colony of Helenns. (Steph. B. v, Tpota.) 
The remains of this town are still visible at the spot 
called Paled Feweft'a, near the town of Filidtes. In 
the neighbourhood are those fertile pastures, which 
were celebrated in ancient times for the Cestrinic 
oxen. (Hesych. a. v. KecrrpiViKol Bo6s ; Schol. ctf? 
Aristoph, Pac. 924.) The inhabitants of the dis^ 
trict were called Kearpripol by the poet Rhianus 
(Steph, B. s. V. Xavvoi). (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iv. pp. 73, 175.) 

OESTRUS (Keo-Tpos), a river of Pamphylia, 
which rises in the mountains of Selge (Strab. p. 571 ). 
The course of the Oestrus is between that of the 
Catarrhactes and of the Eurymedon ; and it is east 
of the Catarrhactes. It was navigable up to Perge, 
60 stadia from its mouth (p. 667). The river is 
also mentioned by Mela as a navigable river (i. 14). 
The Oestrus is 300 ft. wide at the mouth, and 15 ft. 
deep within the bar, which extends across the mouth, 
and so shallow as to be impassable to boats that 
draw more than one foot of water.” The swell from 
the sea meeting the stream generally produces a 
violent surf. (Beaufort, Karainania^ p. 142.) It 
must have been more open in ancient times, according 
to Strabo and Mela. , No modern name is given to 
this river by Beaufort. Leake (^Asia Alinor^ p. 194) 
names it the AA-sai, apparently on the authority of 
Koehler, and Fellows {Asia Mikor^ p. 194) gives it 
the same name. [G. L.l 

CETAEUM. [Taprobane.] 

CETA'RIA (KTjrap/fl, Ptol. iii. 1. §4: Eth. 
Cetarinus), a small town of Sicily, placed by Pto- 
lemy, the ortly author who affords any clue to its 
position, on the N. coast of the island between 
Panormus and Dreparium, but its exact site is 
uncertain. Fazello and Cluver fix it at the Torre 
di Scupello on the W. side of the Gulf of Casidlor- 
mare; but if the river Bathys of Ptolemy, which 
he enumerates immediately after it, be the modern 
latij or Fiati^ the position suggested for Getaria is 
untenable. Its name was probably derived from its 


being the seat of tunny fisheries (cetaria) ; hence 
we should probably read Cetarini for Citariiii in 
Cicero as well as Pliny. The former tells us it 
was a very small town, though enjoying its separate 
municipal rights. Pliny enumerates it among the 
stipendiary cities of Sicily. (Cic, Verr, iii. 43; 
Plin. iii. 8. s. 14.) [E. H. B.] 

OETIS or CITIS. [Calycadnus.] 

CE'TIXTM, a Roman municipium in the extreme 
east of Noricum, at the foot of mount Cetius, from 
whichit deriveditsname. (Itin. Ant. p. 234; Gruter, 
Insc74pt p. 462, where it is called Cetiensis.) 
Its exact site is only matter of conjecture. [L. S.] 
CFTIUS MONS {Kiriov hposi Kahlenberg), a 
mountain of Noricum on the borders of Upper 
Pannonia (Ptol. ii. 14. § 1, 15. § 1), extending 
from Aemona to the Danube, and terminating on 
the west of Vindobona. [L. S.] 

CE'TIUS (Kifriov), a branch of the Caicus, a 
river of Mysia. Pliny (v. 30) says “ Pergamum, 
which the Selinns flows tlirough, Cetius flows by, 
descending from Mount Pindasus.” Strabo (p. 616) 
mentions a mountain torrent Cetion, which rises in 
the Eieatis, and falls into another like torrent, then 
into another, and finally into the Caicus. Some 
maps make this river flow from the north, and join 
the Caicus on the right bank; but Strabo’s river 
must fall into the Caicus on the left bank. It may 
have given name to the Ceteii (K?jr€toi), though 
Strabo professes not to know who tlie Ceteii were, 
nor to understand the verse of the Odyssey (xi. 521) 
where they are mentioned. [G. L.] 

CETOBRTGA. [Caetobrix.] 

CEUTRONES, a people mentioned by Caesar 
{B. G. V. 39) as subject to the Nervii, They are not 
mentioned by any other writer, and their position is 
unknown. [G. L.] 

CEVELUM, a place in North Gallia, according to 
the Table, on the road between Noviomagus {Npne- 
gen) and Atuaca, that is Aduatuca (Tongem). It 
is placed between Noviomagus and Blariaeum (R?e- 
rick)^ both well known positions. D’Anville sup- 
poses that the position of Cevelum may be Kuik on 
the Maas, though he admits that the distance from 
Nymegen is twice as much as the Table gives. 
Walckenaer selects Cleoeshurg as the spot. [G. L.] 
CEVENNA. [Cebekna.] 

CHA'BALA (Xa§dAa, Ptol. v. 12. § 6), a city 
of Albania, evidently the same w'hich Pliny calls 
Cabalaca, and makes the capital of the country. 
[Albania.] 

OHABO'RAS {Xa6dpas, Ptol v. IS. §3; Plin. 
XXX. 3; Chabura, Procop. j5.P. ii. 5; Aborrhas, 
’A§(i/3^as, Strab. xvi. p. 747 ; Zosim. iii. 13; Amrn. 
Marc. xiv. 3, xxiii. 5 ; Aburas, ’ASohpas, Isid. 
Char. p. 4), a large river of Mesopotamia -which 
rises in M. Masius, about 40 miles from Nisibis, 
and flo-w’-s into the Euphrates at Circesiurn {Kerke 
siah). Its present name is Khahur, There is no 
doubt, that though differently spelt, the names all 
represent the same river, being only dialectical 
variations, or changes from the use of different as- 
pirates. Procop. (1. c.) spealis of it as a river of 
importance, and Ammianus states that Julianus 
crossed it “per navalein Aborae pontem.” Strabo 
describes it as near the town of Anthemusia. 
Bochart conjectured that the Chaboras is the same 
as the Araxes of Xenophon {Anab. i. 4. § 19); 
hut though we have stated elsewhere that this is 
probable [Araxes, No. 4], we are disposed, upon 
reconsideration, to reject the conjecture, since tne 
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clistaTwe between Thapsacns, where Cyms crossed 
the Euphrates, and this Araxes, is much greater 
than between Thapsacns and the river Chaboras. 

The Chaboras is fed by several smaller streams, 
the names of which are mentioned in the later 
classical writers. These are, the Scibtus (Procop. 
de Aedif. ii. 7), the Coedes -(Ibid. ii. 2), and the 
Mygdonius (Julian. «9n i p. 27). 

Ptolemy (v. 18. § 6) mentions a town called 
Chaboea (Xa^apa), on the Euphrates, which he 
places near Nicephorion, and which probably derives 
its name from the river, and Simocat. (iv. 10) 
mentions ^A€op4a}i/ (ppoi'ipiov, which is, as certainly, 
the same place. [ V.] 

CHADTSIUS (Xadi(nos) or CHADISIA (Plin. 
vi. 3), a river of Pontns. There was also a town 
Chadisia (Xudicria: Eih. XaSlo’ios')* Hecataens, 
quoted by Stepbanus (s. ■». Xadicrld), speaks of Cha- 
disia as a city of the Leucosyri, that is, of the Cap- 
padocians; and he says, “the plain Themiseyra 
extends from Chadisia to the Thermodon.” Menip- 
pus,inhisperiplus of the two Ponti, also quoted bySte- i 
phanus, says: “ from the Lycastus to the village and 
river Ghadisius is 150 stadia, and from the Chadisius i 
to the river Iris 100 stadia.’' The Lycastus is 20 
stadia east of Amisus (Sarnsm), and Hamilton 
{Researches^ (^c. vol.i. p. 288) identifies it with the 
Mers Irmah^ a river between two and three miles 
east of the Acropolis of Amisus. The Chadisius 
cannot be certainly identified, for the distance from 
the Lycastus to the Chadisius, according to Arrian, 
is only 40 stadia. The whole distance from Amisus 
to the Iris is 270 stadia, according to Marcian, who 
seems to have followed Menippus, but only 160 ac- 
cording to Arrian. [^* 

CHAEBONEIA (Xatp<&v€ia : Eth. Xaiptapevs, 
fern. XaipaAs: AdJ, XaipoomKSs: Kdpwma), a town 
of Boeotia, situat^ near the Cephissus, upon the 
borders of Phocis. The town itself does not appear 
to have been of much importance ; but it has ob- 
tained great celebrity in consequence of the battles 
which were fought in its neighbom'hood. Its position 
naturally rendered it the scene of military operations, 
since it stood in a small plain, which commanded 
the entrance from Phocis into Boeotia, and which 
accordingly would he occupied by an army desirous 
of protecting Boeotia from an invading force. Chae- 
roneia was situated at the head of the plain, shut in 
by a high projecting rock, which formed, in ancient 
times, the citadel of the town, and was called 
Petrachus or Petrochus (Uerpaxos, Pans. ix. 41. 

§ 6 ; Tlerpcaxos, Pint. Snd, 17). The town lay at 
the foot of the hill, and is said to have derived its 
name from Chaeron, who, according to the statement 
of Plutarch, built it towards the east, whereas it 
had previously faced the w’-est. (Paus. ix. 40. § 5 ,* 
Steph. B. s. V.; Plut. de Curiosit. 1.) 

Chaeroneia is not mentioned by Homer ; but by 
some of the ancient writers it was supposed to be 
the same town as the Boeotian Ame. (Horn. It ii. 
507.) [Aene, No, 2.] In the historical period it 
was dependent upon Orchomenus (Thuc, iv. 76). 
It is first mentioned in b. c. 447. Chaeroneia had 
previously been in the hands of the party favourable 
to the Athenians; but having been seized by the 
opposite party, Tolmides, at the head of a small 
Athenian force, marched against it. He succeeded in 
taking the town, but was shortly afterwards defeated 
by the Boeotians at Cnoneia, and fell in the battle. 
In consequence of this battle, the Athenians lost the 
supremacy which they had for a short time exer- 
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cised in Boeotia. (Thuc. i. 113; Died. xii. 6.) In 
B . c. 424 a plot was formed to betray the town to 
the Athenians, but the project was betrayed, and 
the place was occupied by a strong Boeotian force. 
(Thuc. iv. 75 , 89.) In the Phocian war Chaeroneia 
was unsuccessfully besieged by Onomarchus, the 
Phocian leader, but it was afterwards taken by his 
son Phalaecns. (Died. xvi. 33, 39.) 

A celebrated battle was fought at Chaeroneia 
on the 7th of August, b.c. 338, in which Philip, 
by defeating the united forces of the Athenians and 
Boeotians, crushed the liberties of Greece. Of 
the details of this battle we have no account, but 
an interesting memorial of it still remains. We 
learn from Pausanias (ix. 40, § 10) and Strabo 
(ix. p. 414) that the sepulchre of the Thebans 
who fell in the battle, was near Cliaeroneia ; and 
i the former writer states that this sepulchre 'was 
surmounted by a lion, as an emblem of the spirit of 
the Thebans. The site of the monument is marked 
by a tumulus about a mile, or a little more, from 
the khan of Kdpurnay on the right side of the road 
towards Orchomenus; but when the spot was visited 
by Leake, Dodwell and Gell, the lion had com- 
pletely disappeared. A few years ago, however, 
the mound of earth was excavated, and a colossal 
lion discovered, deeply imbedded in its interior. 

“ This noble piece of sculpture, tliough now strewed 
in detached masses about the sides and interior of 
the excavation, may still be said to exist nearly 
in its original integrity. It is evident, fiom the ap- 
pearance of the fragments, that it was composed from 
the first of more than one block, although not cer- 
tainly of so many as its remains now exhibit. . . ^ 
This lion may, upon the whole, be pronounced the 
most interesting sepulchral monument in Greece. 
It is the only one dating from the better days of 
Hellas — with the exception perhaps of the tumulus 
of Marathon— the identity of which is beyond 
dispute.*’ (Mure.) 

The third great battle fought at Chaeroneia was 
the one in which Sulla defeated the generals of 
Mithridates in b. c, 86. Of this engagement a long 
account is given by Plutarch, probably taken almost 
verbatim from the commentaries of >SulIa. (Plut. 
Sult \I<, seq,) The narrative of Plutarch is illus- 
trated^ by Col. Leake with his usual accuracy and 
sagacity. Mount Tliurium, called in the time of 
Plutarch, Orthopbagium, the summit of wdiich wus 
seized by Sulla, is supposed by Leake to be the 
highest point of the hills behind Chaeroneia; and 
the torrent Morins, ,,beIow Mount Thurium, is pro- 
bably the rivulet which joins the left bank of the 
Cephissus, and which separates Mt. Hedylium from 
Mt. Acontiura. 

Chaeroneia continued to exist under the Roman 
empire, and is memorable at that period as the birth- 
place of Plutarch, who spent the later years of his 
life in his native town. In the time of Pausanias 
Chaeroneia was noted for the manufacture of per- 
fumed oils, extracted from flowers, which were used 
as a remedy against pain. (Paus. ix. 41. § 6.) 

Chaeroneia stood upon the site of the modern vil- 
lage of Kdpimia. There are not many remains of 
the ancient city upon the plain; but there are some 
ruins of the citadel upon the projecting rock already 
described ; and on the face of this rock, fronting the 
plain, are traces of the ancient theatre. In the 
church of the Panaghia, in the village, are several 
remains of ancient art, and inscriptions. From the 
latter we learn that l^rapis was worshipped in the 
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town. Paiisanias does not mention tlie temple of 
this deity ; but he states that the principal object of 
veneration in his time was the sceptre of Zeus,, once 
borne by Agamemnon, and which was considered to 
be the undoubted work of the god Hephaestus. At 
the foot of the theatre there rises a small torrent, 
which flows into the Gephissus. It was called in an- 
cient times Haemon or Thermodon, and its water was 
dyed by the blood of the Thebans and Boeotians in 
their memorable defeat by Philip. (Plut. i)m. 19 ; 
Leake, Greece^ vol. ii. pp. 112, seq., 192, 

seq. ; Mure, Tour in Greece, vol. i. p. 212, seq.; 
Llrichs, JReisen in Griechenland, p. 158, seq.) 

CHALA (XaAa, Isid, Char, p.5), a town in the 
eastern part of ancient Assyria, probably the capital 
of the district called Chalonitis, a name which is 
preserved in that of the river edllolwm (XaXcovLTis, 
Strab. xl pp. 529, 736; Hionys. Perieg. 1015; 
Plin. vi. 26. s. 30 ; KaKcavirts, Polyb. v. 54). 
Ohala is within a short distance of the M. Zagros. 
Diodorus (xvh. 110) relates that Xerxes, on his 
return from Greece, placed a colony of Boeotians in 
this neighbourhood, which was called from their 
native town CEijOKrAEi (KeAwwi). They were 
most likely placed along the banks of tlie EtMwan 
river. Chala has been sometimes connected with 
Colacene, but its position does not answer to this 
identification. Pliny erred in placing the district 
Chalonitis on the Tigris, as it was clearly to the E. 
close to the mountains. [V.] 

CHALAEUM (XdKaioPi in Ptol. iii. 15. f 3, i 
XaAee^s: Eth. XaKalos), a town upon the coast of 
the Locri Oznlae, near the borders of Phocis. Leake 
places it at LarmJcL Pliny erroneously calls it a 
town of Phocis, and says that it was sitnated seven 
miles from Delphi: it is not improbable that he con- 
founded it with Cirrha, which is about that distance 
from Delphi. (Thuc. iii. 101; Hecataeus, qp. Sieph.. 
s. V. ; Plin. iv. 3. s. 4 ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 594.) 

CHAL ASTRA (XaXdcrrpa, Strab. vii. p. 330; 
XaXecrrpr}, Herod, vii. 123 ; XaXaiarpa, Plut. 

49; Plin. iv. 10. § 17, xxxi. 10. §46), a 
town of Mygdonia in Macedonia, situated on the 
Thermaean gulf at the right of the mouth of the 
Axius, which belonged to the Thracians and pos- 
sessed a harbour. (Steph. B. s. v.) Perseue, king 
of Macedonia, barbarously put all the male in- 
habitants to death. (Diod. Excerpt. WS.) After- 
wards the population, with that of other towns of 
Mygdonia, was absorbed in great measure by Thes- 
salonica on its foundation by Cassander. It cannot, 
therefore, be expected that many remains should be 
existing. The site may, however, be considered to 
be at or near the modern KnlaMd, (Tafel, Thes- 
salm. p. 277; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 

p.450.) [E.B.jr.] 

CHALCEDON" (XaA/cTjdcIlv: EtJi. XaXKrj^Snos 
or XaAfCiSed?), “ a city of Bithynia, at the entrance 
of the Pontus, opposite to Byzantium,” as Stephanas 
(s. V. XaXKrjdSv) describes it ; and a colony of the 
Mcgareis. (Thuc. iv. 75.) 

The tract about Chalcedon was called Chalee- 
donia. (Herod, iv. 85.) According to Menippus, 
the distance along the left-hand coast from the 
temple of Zeus XJrius and the month of the Pon- 
tus to Chalcedon was 120 stadia. All the coins 
of Chalcedon have the name written KaXxh^<^r, 
and this is also the way in which the name is 
written in the best MSS. of Herodotus, Xenophon, , 
and other writers, by whom the place is mentioned. 
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The distance from Chalcedon to Byzantium was 
reckoned seven stadia (Plin. v. 32), or as it is stated 
by Pliny elsewhere (ix. 15), one Eoman mile, which 
is eight stadia. Polybius (iv. 39) makes the distance 
between Chalcedon and Byzantium 14 stadia; -which 
is much nearer the mark. But it is difficult to .say 
from what points these different measurements were 
made. The distance from Scutari (Chrysopolis) to 
the Seraglio point in Constantinople (according to a 
survey in the Hydrographical office of the Admiralty) 
is nearly one nautical mile. In the same chart a 
place Caledonia is marked, but probaby the indica- 
tion is not worth much. Chalcedon, however, must 
have been at least two miles south of Scutari, perhaps 
more ; and the distance from Chalcedon to the nearest 
point of the European shore is greater even than that 
which Polybius gives. Chrysopolis, which Sti'abo 
calls a village, and which was in the Chalcedonia 
(Xenophon, Anah. vi. 6, 38), was really at the en- 
trance of the Bosporus on the side of the Propontis, 
but Chalcedon was not. It is stated that the modem 
Greeks give to the site of Chalcedon the name 
Chdlkedon, and the Turks call it Kadi-KioL The 
position of Chalcedon was not so favourable as that 
of the opposite city of Byzantium, in the opinion of 
the Persian Megabazus (Herod, iv. 144), who is 
reported to have said that the founders of Chalcedon 
must have been blind, for Chalcedon was settled 
seventeen years hetbre Byzantium; and the settlers, 

[ we must suppo.se, had the choice of the two places. 
It was at the mouth of a small river Chalcedon 
(Eustathius ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 803) or Ohalcis. 
Pliny (v. 32) states that Chalcedon was first named 
Procerastis, a name which may be derived from a 
point of land near it: then it w'as named Colpusa, 
from the form of the harbour probably; and finally 
Caecorum Oppidum, or the town of the blind. The 
story in Herodotus does not tell us why Megabazus 
condemned the judgment of the founders of Chalce- 
don. Strabo (p. 320) observes that the shoals of the 
pelamys, which pass from the Euxine through the 
Bosporus, are frightened from the shore of Chalcedon 
by a projecting white rock to the opposite side, and 
so are carried by the stream to Byzantium, the people 
of which place derive a . great profit from them. He 
also reports a story that Apollo advised the founders 
of Byzantium to choose a position opposite to the 
blind ; the blind being the settlers from Megara, who 
chose Chalcedon as the site of their city, when there 
was a better place opposite. Pliny (ix, 15) baa a 
like story about the pelamys being frightened from 
the Asiatic shore; and Tacitus {Ann. xii. 63) has 
the same story as Strabo. The remarks of Polybius 
on the .position of Byzantium and Chalcedon are in 
his fourth book (c. 39, &c.). 

Chalcedon, however, was a place of considerable 
' trade, and a fiourishiiig town. It contained many 
temples, and one of Apollo, whicli liad an oracle, 
Strabo reckons his distances along the coast of Bithy- 
nia from the temple of the Chalcedonii (p. 643, and 
p. 546). When Darius had his bridge of boats made 
for crossing over to Europe in liis Scytliian expedi- 
tion, the architect constructed it, as Herodotus sup- 
poses, half way between Byzantium and the temple 
at the entrance of the Pontus, and on the Asiatic 
side it was within the temtorv of Chalcedon (Herod, 
iv, 85, 87). But the Chalcedonia extended to the 
Euxine, if the temple of the Chalcedonii of Strabo 
(pp.319,563) is the temple of ZensUrius as it .seems 
to be. The territory of Chalcedon therefore occupied 
the Asiatic side of the Bosporus. Strabo, after 
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speaking of Clmlcedon and Ghrysopolis and the tem- 
ple of the ClialceJoiiii, adds, “ and the country has, 
a little above the sea., the fountain Azaritia, which 
contains small crocodiles : then follows the sea-eoast 
of the Chalcedonii, named the bay of Astaeus, a part 
of the Propontis.” According to this the Chalce- 
douii had once the bay of Astaeus, which is very 
unlikely, for there was Astaeus, a colony of the Me- 
gareis and of the Atiienians, in this bay. The 
passage of Strabo is probably corrupt, and might 
ea.sily be corrected. It is not likely at any rate that 
thoy laid more than the north side of the bay of 
Astaeus. Clialcedon was taken by the Persian 
Otanes, after the Scythian expedition of Darius (v. 
26). When Lamachus led his men from the river 
Ca,lex in Bithynia (b.c. 424), where he lost his 
ships by a flood in the river, he came to Ohalcedon 
(Thncyd iv. 75), which must then have been on 
friendly terms with the Athenians. It afterwards 
changed sides, and received a Lacedaemonian Har- 
inost (Pint. Alcib. c.29) ; but the Athenians soon 
recovered it. Hovvever, at the time of the return of 
the Ten Thousand, it seems to have been again in 
the possession of the Lacedaemonians (Xenophon, 
Anab. vii. 1, 20). Chalcedon was the birth-place of 
tile philosopher Xenocrates. 

Chalcedon was included in the limits of the king- 
dom of Bithynia, and it came into the possession of 
the Komans under the testament of Nicomedes, b. c. 
74. When Mithridates invaded Bithynia, Cotta, 
who was the governor at the time, fled to Chalcedon, 
and all the Eomans in the neighbourhood crowded to 
the place for protectiod. ‘Mithridates broke the 
chains that protected the fort, burnt four ships, and 
towed away the remaining sixty. Three thousand 
iiomans lost tlieir lives in this assault on the city. 
(Appian. Mitkrid. 71; Pint, LucultB.') Under 
the empire Chalcedon was made a free city. The 
situation of Chalcedon exposed it to attack in the 
decline of the empire. Some barbarians whom Zosi- 
mus (i. 34) calls Scythians, plundered it in the reign 
of Valerian and Gallienus, It was taken by Ghosroes 
the Persian in A.D. 616, and “ a Persian camp was 
maintained above ten years in the presence of Con- 
stautinople.” (Gibbon, DecUm, <^c. c. 46.) But 
Chalcedon still existed, and its final destruction is 
tine to the Turks, who used the materials for the 
mosques and other buildings of Constantinople. 
Clialcedon, however, seems to have contributed ma- 
terials for some of the edifices of Constantinople long 
before the Turks laid their hands on it. (Amm. 
Marc. xxxi. 1, and the notes of Vaksius.) 

This place is noted fur a General Council, which 
was held here A. B. 451. [G, L.] 



COIN OF CHALCEDON. 

CHALCEKITIS. [Aketias.] 

CI-LALCE'TOE (X.akici\roopi EtK XoXKi\ra>p\ 
a place in Caria. Strabo (p. 636) says that the 
mountain range of Grion is parallel to Latmus, and 
extends east from the Milesia through Caria to Eu- 
romus and the Chalcetores, that is, the people of 
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Chalcetor. The site of Chalcetor is not ascertained. 
In another passage (p. 658) Strabo names the town 
Chalcetor, which some writers have erroneously 
altered to Ghalcetora; but the form XakKTjrdpuy 
(Stmb. p.636) is the Ethnic name (GroskurdjTvwesZ. 
of Strabo, vol. hi. p. 55). 

Stephanus has a place Chalcetorium in Crete 
($. V. XaXfcqrbpLOp)-, unless we should read Caria for 
Crete. (See Meineke’s ed.) [Cf* L.] 

CHALCIA or CHALOE (XaA/cefa, XaXicia., 
XdXKT]: Eth. XaXKLrrjs and XaXKahs, Steph. s. v. 
XdXKT}: CMlhi), a small island, distant 80 stadia 
from Telus and 400 from Cai-pathns, and about 
800 from Astypalaea: it had a small town of the 
same name, a temple of Apollo and a harbour 
(Strab. p. 488 ; Plin. v, 31). Thucydides who men- 
tions the island several times (viii. 41, 44, 55) calls 
it Chalee. Leon and Diomedon, the Athenian com- 
manders (b. c. 412) after their attack on Rhodes, 
where the Peloponnesian ships were hauled up, retired 
to Chalee as a more convenient place than Cos to watch 
the movements of the enemy’s fleet from. Leake 
(Asfa ifmor, p. 224) mentions an inscription found 
in Rhodes, which contains the Ethnic name Chalcetes. 
The” island was near the west coast of Rhodes, and 
probably subject to Rhodes. [G. L.] 

CHALCIDEIS. [Chalcitis, Xo. 2.] 
CHALCLDICE (Jj XaXKiSiKi), Ptul. iii, 13. 
§ 11 y Eth. and Adj. KukKib^vs), the name applied 
to the whole of the great j)eninsula, lying southward 
of the ridge of Mt. Cissus (^Khortiatzi), between the 
Thermaic and Strymonic Gulf. It terminates in 
three prongs, running out into the Aegaean Sea, 
called respectively Acte, Sithonia, and Pallene, the 
first being the most easterly, and the latter the most 
westerly. The peninsula of Acte, which terminates 
with Mt. Athos, rising out of the sea precipitously 
to the height of neaidy 6,400 feet, is rugged, and 
clothed wifii forests, which leave only a few spots 
suitable for cultivation, [Athos.] The Middle 
or Sithonian peninsula {:S,Lda>vla ; Longod), is also 
hilly and woody, though in a less degree. The 
peninsula of Pallene (HaAA^j'T? : KassdndJira), 
was pre-eminent for its rich and highly cultivated 
territory. The gulf between Acte and Sithonia was 
called the Singitic, and that between Sithonia and 
Pallene the Toronaic or Mecybernaean. 

It must be recollected that the original Chalcidice, 
though the name has been extended in consequence 
of the influence wlii(ih the people of the Clialcidic 
race enjoyed during the iiieridian period of Greciau 
history, did not comprehend Crossaea, xior the dis- 
tricts of Acanthus and Stageims, colonies of Andrus, 
nor thatjOf Potiduea, a colony of Corinth, nor even 
Olynthus or the territory around it to the N., 
which was occupied by a people who had been driveu 
out of Bottiaeis W. of the l^ydias in the early times 
of the Macedonian monarchy. 

The principal possession of the Chalcidian settlers 
from Euboea (Strab. X. p. 447) in the earliest time 
of their migration, probably in the 7 th century b. c,, 
seems to have been the Sithonian headland, with its 
port and fortress Torone; from thence they extended 
their power inland, until at length they occupied 
the whole of Mygdonia to the 8. of the ridges which 
stretched W. from the mountain range at the head 
of the Singitic gulf'(AV 2 i^?oro) together with Crossaea. 
Artabazus, on his return from the Hellespont, having 
reduced Olynthus, together with some other places 
which had revolted from Xerxe^j, slew ail the Bottiaei 
who had garrisoned Olynthus, and gave up the place 
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to the Chalcidians. We find the Bottiaei joined, on 
two occasions, with the Chalcidians as allies (Thuc. 
i. 65, ii. 79), and one of their silver coins with the 
legend BorrLaiccv is preciselj similar, both in ^pe 
and fabric, to those of the Chalcidians, impressed 
with the head of Apollo and his lyre (comp. Eckhel, 
vol. ii. p. 70). At the instigation of Perdiccas, the 
Chalcidians made war upon the Athenians who held 
Potidaea and other towns in their neighbourhood, 
and were successful in more than one engagement 
(Thuc. ii. 79). Brasidas was indebted to their co- 
operation for his first successes (Thuc. iv. 83), and 
it was to his expedition into Thrace that the Chal- 
cidian republics owed their final independence, 
(Time. y. 18.) After the Pelopoimesian war, in 
consequence of the complaints of the Apollonians of 
Chalcidice and Acanthians, the Lacedaemonians sent 
an army against Olynthus, which, after losing two 
of its commanders, succeeded in the 4th campaign 
(b. c. 379) in reducing the city to submission 
(Xen. Hell. v. 8). The history of Chalcidice, after 
.the supremacy which Olynthus obtained over its 
other towns, follows the fortunes of that city, 
[Olynthus.] 

Ptolemy (1. c.) divides the whole peninsula into 
two parts, Chalcidice and Paralia (for so the word 
wliich appears as Paraxia in the printed copies 
should be read). Paralia contained all the ma- 
ritime country between the • bay of Thessalonica, 
and Derrhis, the Cape of Sithonia: thus the W. 
coast of Sithonia was at that time included in 
Paralia and the E. in Chalcidice, together with 
Acanthus, the entire peninsula of Acte, and all the 
coast land in the Strymonic gulf as far N. as Bro- 
miscus, with exception of Stageira. 

An account of the different Chalcidian towns will 
be found under the separate heads ; beginning from 
the W. they are Aeneia near the cape, which 
marks the entrance of the inner Thermaic gulf, 
OiGONUS, Antigoneia and Potidaea^ Between 
these towns lay the territory called Ckossaea. In 
Pallene were the towns of Saxe, Mende, Soionb, 
Thebambos, Aegb, Neapolis, Aphytis, either 
■wholly or partly colonies from Eretiia. In Sithonia 
were Mbcybebna, Sermyle, Galepsxjs, Torone, 
Sarte, SiNGus, PiLORUS, Absa, all or most 
of them of Chalcidian origin. At the head of 
the Toronaic gulf in the interior of Chalcidice lay 
Olynthus, Apollonia, Scolus, Spartolus, 
Angeia, Miacorus or Milcorus. On the scanty 
spaces, admitted by the mountain ridge which ends 
in Athos, were planted some Thracian and Pelasgio 
settlements of the same inhabitants as those who 
occupied Lemnos and Imbros, with a mixture of a 
few Chalcidians, while the inhabitants spoke both 
Pelasgic and Hellenic. [Athos.] Near the narrow 
isthmus which joins this promontory to Thrace, and 
along the NW. coast of the Strymonic gulf were the 
considerable towns of Sane, AciVNTHus, Stageira 
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and Akgilus, all colonies from Andros, to which 
may be added Stratonice, Bromiscus, and Ake- 
THUSA. (Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 31 ; 
Leake, Trav. in Northern Greece, vol. iii.; Griese- 
bach, Reisen, vol. ii. pp. 6 — 16.) [E. B. J.] 

CHALCrBICE, a district of Syria. [Ciialcis.] 
CHALCIS, in Syria. 1. The chief city of Chal- 
cidice, one of the ten political divisions of N. Syria. 
(Ptol. V. 15.) It was situated 53 M. P. from Antioch 
(PentTah,') md, 18 M.P. from Beroea (Anton.Itm.f 
The Peutinger Tables make it out to be 29 M.P. from 
the latter place, while Procopius P. ii. 12) gives 
the distance as 84 stadia. Both these statements 
are incorrect, as Kinnisrin is about 12 English miles 
from Aleppo (Pococke, Trap. vol. ii. p. 217; Abu-1- 
fdda, TaJb. p. 119.) The Hamath Zohah which 
was taken by Solomon ("2 Chron. viii. 3) has been 
identified with Ghalcis (Rosenmuller, Handbuch der 
Bihl. Alt. vol, i. pt. ii. p, 250), and the salt vale” 
where David conquered Hadadezer king of Zobah, 
when he went to recover his border on the Euftbrates, 
is in all probability the lake and marsh of Jabul or 
Sahahkah, which in winter occupies a space to the 
E. of Kinnisrin, extending for about 12 miles, wuth 
a breadth varying from 3 to 5 miles. Tlie powert'ul 
evaporation of the summer heat causes it to crys- 
tallize, and a white coarse-grained salt is formed in 
large quantities over the whole surface. (Chesney, 
Buphrat. vol. i. p, 415; Thomson, Biblioth. 
&cr. vol. V. p. 470 ; comp. Winer, Real Wort. Buck, 
s. V . Aram.') In a. d. 542 the town of Chalcis was 
taken and plundered by Chosroes (Procop. 1. c.; 
Gibbon, Beel. and Fall, vol. viii. p. 315; Le Beau, 
Bos Empire, vol. ix. p. 24; comp. vol. iii. p. 54). 

2. Ad Belum. Phny (v. 23. § 19) speaks of a 
city of this name in the district Ohalcidene, which 
he describes as the most fertile of all Syria. The 
Chalcis, XuXkIs of Strabo (xvi. p. 753), was a dty 
and district subject to Ptolemy, son of Mennaeus, 
who held besides the city of Heliopolis (Bdalbec), 
the plain of Marsyas, and the mountain region of 
Ituraea. Josephus expressly describes it as under 
Mount Lebanon (Antiq. xiv. 7. § 4, B. J. i. 9. § 2). 
It has been confounded with the Chalcis S, of Aleppo, 
hut the statement of Josephus (comp. Antiq. xiv. 
3. § 2; Eeland, Palaest. p. 315) shows that its po- 
sition must be sought for elsewhere. Ptolemy was 
succeeded by his son the first Lysanias; whose pos- 
sessions after his murder by Antony were farmed by 
Zenodoras. (Joseph. Antiq. xv. 10. § 1, B. J. i. 20. 
§ 4.) In a. D. 41 Claudius bestowed Chalcis on 
Herod, a brother of the elder Herod Agrippa. On 
his death in a.d. 48 his kingdom went to his nephew, 
the younger Hei-od Agrippa {B. J. ii. 12. § 1). He 
held it four yeai*s,aud was then transferred with the 
title of king to the provinces of Batanaea, Trachonitis, 
Abilene, and others (Antiq. xx. 7. § i). Afterwards 
Aristohulus, son of Herod, king of Chalcis, obtained 
his fathePs kingdom which had been taken from his 
cousin Agrippa II., and in a. d. 73 was still dynast 
of the district (B. J. vii. 7. § 1). During the reign 
of Domitian it appears to have become incorporated 
in the Eoman province, and the city to have received 
the additional name of Flavia. (Eckhel, vol iii. 
p. 2&d>‘,M.M(\VLaxA.t,Handhttchderlidm.Alter,'^. 181 ; 
Noris. de Epoch. Syr o -Mac. (c. ix. § 3.) 

The town of Chalcis was therefore situated some- 
where in the Buka a, probably S. of Bdalhec. The 
valley has not yet been examined with reference to 
the site of this city. It has been suggested that its 
position may be at or near Zahle, in the neighbour- 
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hood of which at the viUagQ of ffeusn Meha, are 
some remarkable remains (comp. Ghesney, Eay)ed. 
Euphrat. vol. i. p, 472). Or perhaps a>t Majdel 
A?ijar, where Abii-l-feda (Ta6, ^yr. p. 20) speaks of 
great ruins of hewn stones. (Eobinson, Bihlioth. 
iSacr. vol. V. p. 90). [E. B, J.] 

CH ALOIS (XakKls : Eth, XakKideihs^ Ohaici- 
densis), 1. QEgripo, Negropmt)^ the chief town 
of Euboea, separated from the opposite coast of 
Boeotia by the narrow strait of the Euripus, which 
is at this spot only 40 yards across. The Euripus 
is here divided into two channels by a rock in the 
middle of the strait. This rock is at present occu- 
pied by a square castle ; a stone bridge, 60 or 70 
feet in length, connects the Boeotian shore with this 
castle; and another wooden bridge, about 35 feet 
long, reaches from the castle to the Euboean coast. 
•Tn antiquity also, as we shall presently see, a bridge 
also connected Chalcis with the Boeotian coast 
The channel between the Boeotian coast and the 
rock is very shallow, being not more than three 
feet in depth ; but the channel between the rock 
and Chalcis is about seven or eight feet in depth. 
It is in the latter channel that the extraordinary 
tides take place, which are frequently mentioned by 
the ancient writers. According to the common 
account the tide changed seven times in the day, 
and seven times in the night; but Livy states that 
there was no regularity in the change, and that the 
flux and reflux constantly varied, ■ — a pliaenomenon 
which he ascribes to the sudden squalls of wind 
from the mountains. (Strab. x. p. 403 ; Mela, ii. 
7; Plin. ii. 97; Gic. £?e iVa^. i)eor. iii. 1 0 ; Liv. 
xxviii, 6.) 

An intelligent modern traveller observes that 
at times the water runs as much as eight miles 
an hour, with a fall under the bridge of about 
feet; but what is most singular is the fact, tliat 
vessels lying 150 yards from the bridge are not 
in the least affected by this rapid. It remains 
but a short time in a quiescent state, changing its 
direction in a few minutes, and almost immediately 
resuming . its velocity, which is generally from four 
to five miles an hour either way, its greatest ra- 
pidity being however always to the southward. 
The results of three months’ ohseiwation, in which 
the above phaenomena were noted, afforded no suf- 
ficient data for reducing them to any regularity.” 
(^Pemy Cyclopaedia, vol. x. p. 59.) 

Chalcis was a city of great antiquity, and con- 
tinued to be an important place from the earliest 
to the latest times. It is said to have been founded 
before the Trojan war by an Ionic colony from 
Athens, under the conduct of Pandorus, the son of 
Erechtheus. (Strab. x. p. 447; Scymn. Ch. 573.) 
It is mentioned by Homer. {II. ii. 537.) After 
the Trojan war Cot bus settled in the city another 
Ionic colony from Athens. (Strab. 1. c.) Chalcis 
soon became one of the greatest of the Ionic cities, 
and at an early period carried on an extensive com- 
merce with almost all parts of the Hellenic world. 
Its greatness at this early period is attested by the 
numerous colonies which it planted upon the coasts 
of Macedonia, Italy, Sicily, and in the islands of 
the Aegaean. It gave its name to the peninsula of 
Clialcidice between the Thermaic and Singitic gulfs, 
ill consequence of the large number of cities which 
it founded in this district. Its first colony, and 
the earliest of the Greek settlements in the west, 
was Cumae in Campania, wliich it is said to have 
founded as early as b. a 1050, in conjunction with 
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the Aeojians of Cume and the Eretrians. Ehegium 
in, Italy, and Naxos, Zanele, Tauromenium and 
other cities in Sicily, are also mentioned as Ghal- 
cidian colonies. 

During the early period of its history, the govern- 
ment' of Chalcis was in the hands of an aristocracy, 
called Hippobotae (Twiro^dTag i. e. the feeders of 
horses), who corresponded to the Twire/s in other 
Grecian states. (Herod, v. 77, yi. 100; Strab. x. 
p. 447 ; Pint. Pericl. 23 ; Aelian, V. H. vi. 1.) 
These Hippobotae were probably proprietors of the 
fertile plain of Lelantum, which lay between Chalcis 
and Eretria. The possession of this plain w’as a 
frequent subject of dispute between these two cities 
(Strab. X. p. 448), and probably occasioned the war 
between them at an early period, in which some of 
the most powerful states of Greece, such as Samos 
and Miletus, took part. (Time. i. 15 ; Herod, v. 
99 ; Spanheim, ad Callim. Eel. 289 ; Hermann^' in 
JUieinisches 

Soon after the expulsion of the Peisistratidae 
from Athens, the Chalcidians joined the Boeotians 
in making war upon the Athenians; but the latter 
crossed over into Euboea with a great force, defeated 
the Chalcidians in a decisive battle, and divided the 
lands of the wealthy Hippobotae among 4000 Athe- 
nian citizens as cleriichs b. c, 506. (Her, v. 77.) 
These settlers, however, abandoned their possessions 
when the Persians, under Datis and Artaphernes, 
landed at Eretria. (Herod, vi. 100.) After the 
Persian wars, Chalcis, with the rest of Euboea, 
became a tributary of Athens, and continued under 
her rule, with the exception of a few months, till 
the downfal of the Athenian empire at the close of 
the Peloponnesian w'ar. In b. c. 445, Chalcis 
joined the other Euboeans in their’ revolt from 
Athens; but the whole island was speedily recon- 
quered by Pericles, Tvho altered the government of 
Chalcis by the expulsion of the Hippobotae from the 
dty. (Pint. Per. 23.) 

In the 21st year of the Peloponnesian war, b. c. 
411, Euboea revolted from Athens (Time. viii. 95), 
and on this occasion w’e first read of the construction 
of a bridge across the Euripus. Anxious to secure 
an uninteiTupted communication with the Boeotians, 
the Chalcidians built a mole from either shore, 
leaving a passage in the centre for only a single 
ship: and fortifying by towers each side of the 
opening in the mole. (Diod. xiii. 47.) Chalcis 
was now independent for a short time ; but 
when tlie Athenians had recovered a portion of their 
former power, it again came under their supremacy, 
together with the other cities in the island. (Diod. 
XV. 30.) In later times it W’as successively occu- 
pied by the Macedonians, Antiochus, Mithridates, 
and the Komans. It was a place of .great military 
importance, commanding, as it did, the navigation 
between the north and south of Greece, and hence 
was often taken and retaken by the difierent parties 
contending for the supremacy of Greece. Chalcis, 
Corinth, and Demetrias in Thessaly, were called 
by the last Philip of Macedori the fetters of Greece, 
W'hich could not possibly be free, as long as these 
fortresses were in the possession of a foreign power. 
(Pol. xvii. 11; Liv. xxxii. 37.) 

Dicaearchus, a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, describes Chalcis as 70 stadia (nearly 9 miles) 
in circumference, situated upon the slope of a hill, 
and abounding in gymnasia, temples, theatres, and 
other public buildings. It wjis well supplied with 
i water from the fountain Arethusa. [See above, p. 
i Q Q 4 
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197, b.J The stirroimding coTintry was. planted 
with olives. (Dicaearcli- Bios r^s 'EKKddoSj^ p. 
146, ed. Fuhr.) When Alexander crossed over into 
Asia, the Chalcidians strengthened the fortifications 
of their city by inclosing within their walls a hill 
on the Boeotian side, called Canethns, which thus 
formed a fortified bridge-head. At the same time 
they fortified the bridge with towers, a wall, and 
gates, (Strab. x. p. 447.) Canethns, which is also 
mentioned by Apollonius Ehodius (i. 77), is pro- 
bably the hill of Karabahd^ which rises to the 
height of 130 feet immediately above the modem 
bridge, and is the citadel of the present town. 

In the second Panic war, b. c. 207, the Romans, 
under Sulpicius and Attains, made an unsuccessful 
attack upon Chalcis, which was then subject to | 
Philip. (Liv. xxviii. 6.) A few years afterwards, 
B. c. 192, when the war was resumed with Philip, 
the Romans surprised Chalcis and slew the inhabit- 
ants, but they had not a sufficient force with them 
to occupy it permanently. (Liv. xxxi. 23.) In 
the war between the Romans and Aetolians, Chalcis 
was in alliance with the former (Liv. xxxv. 37 — 
39); but when Antioehus passed over into Greece, 
at the invitation of the Aetolians, the Chalcidians 
deserted the Romans, and received this king into 
their city. Daring his residence at Chalcis, An- 
tiochus became enamoured of the daughter of one 
of the principal citizens of the place, and made her 
his queen. (Liv. xxxv. 50, 51, xxxvi. 11; Pol. 
XX. 3, 8 ; Dion Cass. Fragm. ex lihr. xxxiv. p. 29, 
ed. Reimar.) Chalcis joined the Achaeans in their 
last war against the Romans; and their town was 
in consequence destroyed by Mummius. (Liv. F^it. 
hi.; comp. Pol. xl. 1 1.) 

in the time of Strabo Chalcis was still the prin- 
cipal town of Euboea, and must therefore have been 
rebuilt after its destruction by Mummius. (Strab. 
X. p. 448.) Strabo describes the bridge across the 
Kuripus as two plethra, or 200 Greek feet in 
length, with a tow'er at either end; and a canal 
(crbptyl) constructed through the Euripus. (Strab. 
X. p. 403.) Strabo appears never to have visited 
the Euripus himself; and it is not improbable that 
his description refers to the same bridge, or rather 
mole, of which an account has been preserved by 
Diodorus (xlii. 47 ; see above). In this case the 
crvpty^ would be the narrow channel between the 
mole. (See Groskurd’s Germ. Traml of Straho, 
voi. ii. p. 149.) Chalcis was one of the towns 
restored by Justinian. (Procop. de Aedif. iv. 3.) 

The orator Isaens and the poet Lycophron were 
native.s of Chalcis. and Aristotle died here. 

In the middle ages Chalcis was called Euripus, 
whence its modern name ’Egvi-po. It was for some 
time in the h.anda of the Venetians, who called it 
Negropont, probably a corruption of Fgripo and 
yjowfe, a bridge. It was taken by the Turks in 
1470. It is now the principal, and indeed the only 
j;lace of importance in the island. There are no 
remains of the ancient city, with the exceptio:g^ of 
some fragments of white marble in the walls of I 
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houses. (Leake, Northern Greece, voL ii. p. 254, 
seq.; Stephani,dKdfae, p. 13.) 

2. Also called Ohalceia, and Htpochalcis 
(XdKKeia, Vo\. Y. 94;y 'TttoxccXk'is, Strab. p. 451; 
Steph. B.a.-y.), a town of Aetolia, situated upon the 
coast, at a short distance E. of the mouth of the Eve- 
xius, and at the foot of a mountain of the same name, 
whence it was called Hypochalcis. Chalcis is one of 
the 5 Aetolian towns spoken of by Homer, who gives it 
the epithet of ayxia.Kos, and it continued to he 
mentioned in the historical period. (Horn. II ii. 
640; Thuc. ii. 83; Pol. v. 94; Strab. pp. 451,459 
460.) There are two great mountains situated 
between the river Fidharl (the Evenus ) and tlie 
castle of Rumili (Antirrhium), of which the western 
mountain, called Varassova. corresponds to Chalcis, 
and the eastern, called Kahuslcala. to Taphiassus. 
Tlie town of Chalcis apjjears to have stood in the’* 
valley between the two mountains, probably at 
Ovn.o-hastro, where there are some remains of an 
Hellenic forti*ess. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. 
p. 110.) There was some confusion in the ancient 
writers respecting the position of mount Chalcis, 
and Artemidorus, who called it Chalcia, placed it 
between the Achelous and Pleuron (Strab. p. 460); 
but this is clearly an error, 

3. ( KlialiM), a town of Epeirus in Mount Pindus, 
near which the Achelous rises. It is erroneously 
called by Stephanus a town of Aetolia. (Dionys. 
Perieg.496 ; Steph. B. 5.t?. ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 214.) 

CHALCTTIS (XaXfcTris). 1, (Ftk XaXKirTjs: 
Khalki or Karla) “ an island opposite to Chalcedon 
with copper mines.” (Steph. s.v. XaXmris, who 
cites Artemidorus.) There is a group of small islands 
called the Prince's Isles, in the Propntis, not oppo- 
site to Chalcedon, but SE. of that city, and opposite 
to part of the coast which we may assume to have 
belonged to Chalcedon. One of these marked Karhi 
in a map published by the Hydrographical Ofiice of 
the Admiralty is Chalcitis. Pliny (v. 32) simply 
mentions Chalcitis. 

2. A tract in Asia Minor in the territory of Eiy- 
thrae according to Pausanias (vii. 5. § 12), which 
contained a promontory, in which there were sea 
baths (as he calls them), the most beneficial to the 
health of all in Ionia. One of the phylae of Erythrae, 
the third, derived its name from the Chalcitis. 

These inhabitants of the Chalcitis seem to he the 
Clialcideis of Strabo (p. 644), but the passage of 
Strabo is not free from difficulty, and is certainly 
corrupt (see Groskurd’s Transl. of Strabo, vol. iii. 
p. 23). TheTeii and Clazomenii were on the isthmus, 
and the Chalcideis next to the Teii, but just within 
the peninsula on which Erythrae stands. This seems 
to he Strabo’s meaning; and the Chalcideis must 
have been under the Teii, for Gerae, another place 
west of Teos, belonged to the Teii. The distance 
across the isthmus of Erythrae from the Alexaridxium 
and the Chalcideis to a place on the north side of 
' the isthmus, called Hypocremnos, was 50 stadia 
according to Strabo; but it is more. This Alexan- 
drium was a grove dedicated to Alexander the Great, 
where games were celebrated by the community of 
Ionian cities (awb tou koivov rtav 'Idovoiv) in honour 
of Alexander. [G. L.] 

CHALCTTIS. [India.] 

CHALGODO'NIUM. [Pherae.] 

CHALDAEA (XaXdctia), in a strict sense, was 
probably only, what Ptolemy (v. 20. § 3} considered 
it, a small tract of country, adjoining the deserts of 
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Arabia, and included in the wider extent of Baby- ' 
Ionia. The same view is taken by Strabo (xvi. p, 
739), who speaks of one tribe of Ghaldaeans (<pvk6if 
Tt Twy XaA.5atW), who lived near the Arabians, 
and on the so-called Persian Sea; this district he 
considered part of Babylonia (x^^pa BaSvXoovtas), 
That this idea prevailed till a late period is clear, 
since Strabo (xvi. p. 767) calls the marshes near 
the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris ret eXri mrh 
Xakdaiovs, and Pliny (vi. 31) Lacus Chaldaici, 
while the last author in another place extends them 
almost to the sea, where he states that they were 
caused by the Eiilaeus and the Tigris. In the 
Etym. Magnum (a. ’Acrevpla) is a remarkable no- 
tice to the effect that Assyria, which is the same 
as Babylonia, was first called but after- 
wards XaXdda. From these statements we are 
justified in believing that at some period of ancient 
history, there was a district called Chaldaea, in the 
southern end of Babylonia, near the Persian Gulf 
and Arabia Beserta, though w^e have no certain clue 
to what period of history this name should be as- 
signed. The name probably was lost, on Babylon 
becoming the great ruling city, and, therefore, not 
unnaturally imposing its name upon the country 
of which it was the chief town. [Babylon.] [V.] 

CHALDAEI iXakda7oi), a people who dwelt in 
Babylonia, taken in the most extensive sense, as ex- 
tending from above Babylon to the Persian Gnlf, 
who appear before on the stage of history under 
different and not always reconcileable aspects. 

1. The Ghaldaeans would seem to be the inha- 
bitants of Chaldaea Proper, a district in the S. of 
Babylonia, extending along the Persian Gulf to 
Ai'abia Deserta. They were a people apparently in 
character much akin to the Arabs of the adjoining 
districts, and living, like them, a wandering and 
predatory life. As such they are described in Job 
(i. 17), and if Orchoe represent the Ur from which 
Abraham migrated (now probably Warha)^ it would 
be rightly termed “ Ur of the Chaldees;” while it fe 
not impossible that tire passage in Isaiah (xxiii. 1 3), 
“ Behold the land of the Chaldees: this people was 
not till the Assyrian founded it for them that dwell 
in the wilderness,” may have reference to a period 
when their habits became more settled, and they 
ceased to be a mere roving tribe. 

2. The name came to be applied without dis- 
tinction, or at least with little real difference, to 
the inhabitants of Babylon and the subjects of the 
Babylonian empire. So in 2 Kings (xxv. 1—4), 
Nebuchadnezzar is called King of Babylon, but his 
army are called Chaldees; in Isaiah (xvii. 19) Ba- 
bylon is termed “ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldees’ excellency;” in Isaiah (xxiii. 13), 
the country is called “ the land of the Ghaldaeans;” 
and in Dan. (ix. i.), Dareius is Idng “ over the 
realm of the Ghaldaeans.” Agreeably with this 
view Pliny calls Babylon, “ Chaldaicaruin gentium 
caput.” It has been a great question whence the 
Ghaldaeans came, who about the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar play so important, a part in the history of the 
world: and it has been urged by many modem 
writers, that some time previous to the reign of that 
prince, there must have been a conquest of Babylonia 
by some of the northern tribes, who, under the 
various names of Cardiichi, Chalybes, and Chaldaei, 
occupied the mountainous region between Assyria 
and the Euxine. We ciinnot, however, say that we 
have been convinced by these arguments, which, as 
the advocates of these views admit, are not based upon 
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any authentic history. No Chaldaean immigration 
is any where mentioned or alluded to; while, if there 
was, as seems most likely, a considerable tribe bear- 
ing the name of Ghaldaeans at a very early period in 
S. Babylonia, it is much more natural to suppose 
that they gradually became the ruling tribe over the 
whole of Babylonia. The language of Cicero is defi- 
nite as to his belief in a separate and distinct na- 
tion: “ Chaldaei non ex arris sed ex geiitis vocabulo 
uominati " {dejDiv. L 1). 

3. They were the name of a particular sect among 
the Babylonians, and a branch of the order of Baby- 
lonian Magi. (Xak^aloL yems Mdycav, Plesyeh.) 
In Dan. (ii. 2) they appear among “ the magicians, 
sorcerers, and astrologers,” and speak in the name 
of the rest (Dq%, ii. 10). They are described in 
Dan. (v. 8) as the “ king’s wise men.” From the 
pursuit of astronomy and astrology and magical 
arts, which are ever in early times nearly connected, 
it came to pass that with many ancient writers, and 
especially with those of a later period, the name 
Ghaldaeans was applied, not only to the learned 
men of Babylon (as in Cic. de Div. I c . ; Strab. xv. 
p. 508; Diod. ii. 29), but to all impostors and ma- 
gicians who, professing to interpret dreams, &c., 
played upon the credulity of mankind. (Joseph. 
jB. J, ii. 7. § 3 ; Appian. Syr, c. 58 ; Curt. i. 10, 
V. 1; Juv. vi. 553; Cat. R. R. v. 4, &c.) 

There were two principal schools at Borsippa and 
Orchoe for the study of astronomy, whence the 
learned Ghaldaeans of those places were termed 
Borsippeni and Orchoeni. (Strab. xvi. p. 739.) 

(Ideier, uher d. Stemhinst d. Chaldder; Winer, 
Bihl. Real Worterhuch,! art. Ckaldaer; Ditmar, 
uher die Vaterland d. Chaldder.') [V.] 

CHALDAICI LAC QS (Plin. vi. 23, 27 ; rh 
rh, mrk XakSaiovs, Strab. xvi. p. 767), a wide ex- 
tent of marsh land near the junction of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris. It is not clear from the 
descriptions of ancient authors what extent they 
gave these marshes. According to Onesicritiis 
(Strab. XV. p. 29) the Euphrates flowed into the 
Chaldaean Sea; according to Pliny (vi, 27) it was 
the Tigris which mostly contributed to fom these 
stagnant waters. It is clear, however, that Pliny’s 
view on the subject was very indistinct, for he says 
previously (vi. 23) that they comprehended the 
lake which the Eulaeus and Tigris make near 
Charax. At the present time nearly all the land 
above and below the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates is for great part of the year an unhealthy 
swamp, • [V.] 

CHALDONE PROMONTOKIUM, placed by 
Pliny (vi. 28) on the Arabian side of the Persian 
Guff, near its northern extremity: between a salt 
1 river, which once formed one of the months of the 
Euphrates, and his “fiumen Aehenum.” He de- 
scribes the sea off this promontory as “ voragini 
similius quammari per 50 millia passunm ovae.” It 
corresponded in situation with the bay of Koneit or 
Gram (ah Grane) liarbour, where Niebuhr places 
the modern tribe of the Beni K haled, a name nearly 
identical with the Chaldone of Pliny (Forster, Jra- 
hia, vol.i. p. 49, 50). It is further deteriniiied by 
modem survey, minutely corroborating tJie classical 
notices. “ The ‘ locus ubi Euphratis ostium fuit,’ is 
D’Anville’s ancien lit de VEiiphrate ; the * Fluraen 
Salsum,’ is Core Boobian, a narrow salt-water chan- 
nel, laid down for the first time in the East India 
Company’s Chart, and separating a large low island, 
off* the mouth of the old bed of the Euphrates, from 
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the main land; the ‘ Promontorium Chaldone ’ is the 
great headland, at the entrance of the Bay of Boat 
al~Kmma from the south, opposite Pheleche island; 
and the ‘ voragini shnilias qnam inari/ or sea broken 
into gulfs, of 50 miles, extending to the ‘ fiumen 
Achana,’ is that along the coast, between the above- 
named cape and the river of Khadeina, a space of 
precisely 50 Koman miles. This tract, again, is the 
‘Saeer Sinus’ of Ptolemy, terminating at Cape 
ZooreJ’ (/AvoLii. p. 213. [Gf-W.]; 

CHAXIA (Kakla), a town of Boeotia, mentioned 
by Theopompus, and in an ancient inscription ; from ; 
the latter we learn that it was an independent state, I 
perhaps one of the cities of the Boeotian league. ! 
(Theopomp. ap. Steph, B. s. v. XaKla ; Marmor. j 
Oxon. 29, 1. p. 67.) Theopompus^ stated that the 
Ethnic name was Xd^zoi, but in the inscription it is 
written XAAEIAEH. Nothing more is known of 
the place. Leake supposes that it was situated in i 
the Parasopia at Chalia^ (Leake, iVbrtAem Greece^ ■ 
vol. ii. p. 473, seq.) 

CHALONITIS, [Chala.] 

CHALTJS (XdAos), a river of Syria, four days’ 
march from Myriandms, full of fish, which w^ere held 
sacred by the inhabitants (Xen. Anah, i. 4. § 9). 
Though the identity has not been made out suffi- 
ciently, it is in all probability the same as the Koweih 
which takes its rise from two sources in the high 
ground S. of 'Amidh; the larger, owing to the abun- 
dance of its fish, has the name B&luh Su (fish river). 
From the pass in the Bdildn chain advancing NE. 
and keeping quite clear of the lake of Agd BmgUz 
and the surrounding marshes, it is about 61 geogra- 
phical miles to the upper part of BaUh Sii, and 
about 68 or 70 miles from the town of Beilan, if a 
greater sweep be made to the N along the slopes of 
the hills. As there were thi*ee rivers to cross, the 
Kara 52qthe Aswdd and the ’A frin, four days would 
be required fortius part of the march. (Chesney, 
Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. p. 412, ii. p. 212.) [E. B. J.] 

CHA'LYBES (XctAu§6s,or X{iAu§oi, as Hecataeus 
named them). The Ten Thousand in their march 
westward from Cerasus [Cerasus] came to the 
country of the Mossynoeci, and passing through it 
they came to the country of the Chalybes; the Gha- 
lybes were few in number, and most of them got 
their. living by making iron; they were subject to 
the Mossynoeci (Xen. Anah. v. 5. § 1). After passing 
through the Chalybes, the Greeks came to the Ti- 
bareni, whose country was much more level; from^ 
which expression we may conclude that the country' 
east of the Tibareni was more mountainous. The 
Greeks were two days in marching through the 
country of the Tibareni to Cotyora {Ordou f). The 
position of these Chalybes is thus fixed within certain 
limits. Festus Avienus {Descript. Orh. v. 956) 
places the Tibareni and Chalybes together; Strabo 
(p. 549) places the Chaldaei, who, he says, were 
originally called Chalybes, in that part of the country 
wliich lies above Pharnacia {Kerasunt\ and thus 
their position is exactly fixed; Plutarch (ImcuU. 
c. 14) also calls them Chaldaei, and mentions them 
with the Tibareni The tract along the coast, says 
Strabo, is narrow, and backed by mountains, which 
were full of iron ore, and covered with forests. The 
men on the coast were fishers; and those in the in- 
terior were chiefly iron makers : they had once silver 
mines. 

The miners on this coast were known from the 
earliest recorded times ; and Strabo conjectures that 
the Alybc of Homer (Tl. ii. 865) may be the country 
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of these Chalybes, whence silver came. As the Greeks 
called iron or steel is possible that they 

got both the thing and the name from these rude 
miners. They were the workers of iron (a-ihrjpo- 
r^KTOpes') whom the early Greek poets mention 
(Aesch. Prom. 7 17). Apollonius {A rgon, ii. 1 002 ) 
has embellished his poem with a description of these 
rough workmen ‘‘ who endure heavy toil in the midst 
of black soot and smoke.” (Comp. Virg. Georg, i. 58.) 
The Chalybes of Herodotus (i. 28) are enumerated 
by him between the Maiiand}mi and Paplilagones, 
from which we may perhaps conclude that he sup. 
posed, though incon-ectly, that this was their geo- 
graphical position ; for he includes them in the empire 
of Croesus, which did not extend further than the 
Halys. Stephanas {s. v. XdkvSes') places the Cha- 
lybes on the Thermodon, a position considerably w^est 
of that assigned to them by Strabo, whom however 
Stephanos follows in supposing that they may be 
represented by the Alybe of Homer. An anthority 
for their position may have been Eudoxus, w’-hom he 
cites. 

Hamilton (Researches, &c. vol.i. p.275) visited in 
the neighbourhood of Unieh (Oenoo) some people who 
made iron. They find the ore on the Mils in small 
nodniar masses in a dark yellow clay which overlies 
a limestone rock. These people also bnm charcoal 
for their own use. When they have exhausted one 
spot, they move to another. “ All the iron is sent to 
Constantinople, where it is bought up by the govern- 
ment, and in great demand ” (Hamilton). Though 
thesepeople do not occupy the position of theClialy^s 
of Xenophon or of Strabo, they live the same laborious 
life as the Chalybes of antiquity; and these moun- 
tainous tracts have probably had their rude forges 
and smoky workmen for more than twenty-five cen- 
turies vrithout interruption. 

Before the Ten Thousand reached the Euxine they 
fell in with a people w’hom Xenophon (Anah. iv. 7, 
§ 15) calls Chalybes, the most w'arlike people that 
the Greeks encountered in their retreat. They had 
linen corslets, and were well armed. At their belt 
they carried a knife, with which they killed the 
enemies that they caught, and then cut ofi' their 
heads. The Greeks came to a river Harpasu-s after 
marching through the territory of the Chalybes, who 
were separated from the Scythini by this river. The 
Harpasus is the A rpa Chai, the chief branch of the 
Araxes. Pliny (vi. 4), who was acquainted with the 
Chalybes of the Pontus, mentions also (vi. 10) the 
Armenochalybes, who seem to be the warlike Chalybes 
of Xenophon. The iron workers and the fighters may 
have been the same nation, but we have no evidence 
of this except the sameness of name. [G. L.] 

CHALYBON (XakvSchp'), a city in Syria, after- 
wards called Beroea [Beroea, No. 3], from which 
came the name of Chalybonitis (Xakvicovins, PtoL 
V. 15. § 17), one of the ten districts of northern 
Syria, lying to the E. of Chalcidice, towards the 
Euphrates, [E. B. J.] 

CHAMA'VI (Kapavol, KapaSoi, XdpaSoL), a 
German tribe, perhaps the same as the Ganibrivii 
in Strabo (vii. p. 291 ; comp. Tac. Germ.. 2), ap- 
pears at different times in different localities, pro- 
bably in consequence of the conquests made by the 
Eomans. They originally dwelt on the hanks of 
the Rhine, in the country afterwards occupied by 
the Tubantes, and at a still later time by the 
■Hsipetes. (Tac. Ann. xhi. 55.) Subsequently we 
find them further in the interior, in the country 
of the Bructeri, who are said to have been destroyed 
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by them. (Tac. (rerm. 33, &c.; comp. An<5ri- 
VARii.) Hence Ptolemy (ii. 11. §16) mentions 
the Chaemae, probably a branch of the Chamavi, 
as occupying a part of the country which formerly 
belonged to the Bructeri. After this, the Chamavi 
disappear from history, until a much later period, 
when they are again mentioned as a tribe belonging 
to the confederacy of the Pranks on the Ehine 
(Ainm. Marc. xvii. 8, 9), and when some of them 
even settled in Gaul (Eumen. 9). [L. S.l 

CHAMMANENE. [Cappadocia, p. 507, b.l 
CHAON. [Argos, p. 201, a.] 

CHA'ONES, CHAO'NIA. [Epeirus.] 
CIIARACE'NE. [Charax Spasinu.I 
CI-IARAGITANI. [Carpetani.] 
CHARACOMA (Xapd/cw/^a, or Xapa/C|U«§a, 
Ptol.), a city of Arabia Petraea mentioned by Pto- 
lemy (v. 17. § 5), the Kir of Moab of Isaiah (xv. 1), 
and the XdpaKa of 2 Macc. xii. 17, the Hebrew T'jP, 
signif}dng wall or fortress^ as the Greek name does a 
fosse. The site of this ancient fortress of the Moabites 
is still occupied by a town of the same name. Kerah 
is situated about 20 miles to the east of the southern 
bay of the Bead Sea, and is “built upon the top of 
a steep hill, surrounded on all sides by a deep and 
narrow valley, the mountains beyond which command 
the jjown.” (Burckhardt, p. 379 ; Irby 

and Mangles, pp. 361—368.) It was a place of 
considerable importance in the time of the Crusaders, 
who built here a strong fortress, the origin of the 
modern Seraglio, and called it Mons Regalis. (Ro- 
binson, Bib. Res. vol. ii. pp. 565-— 570.) [G. W.] 
CHARADRA (Xapddpa: Eth. Xapabpaios'). 1. 
A city of Phocis, and one of the Phocian towns de- 
stroyed by Xerxes, is described by Pausanias as 
situated 20 stadia from Lilaea, upon a lofty and 
precipitous rock. He farther states that the inha- 
bitants suffered from a scarcity of water, which they 
obtained from the torrent Charadrus, a tributary of 
the Cephissus, distant three stadia from the town. 
(Herod, viii. 33; Pans. x. 3. § 2, x. 33. § 6; Steph. 
B. s. v.y Bod well and Cell place Charadra at Mario- 
Idtes, at the foot of Parnassus, but Leake places it 
at S'lwdla, for two reasons : — 1. Because the distance 
of 20 stadia is nearly that of Suvdla from Palm- 
kastro, the site of Lilaea, whereas Marioldtes is 
more distant; and 2. The torrent at the latter does 
not join the Cephissus. (Leake, Northern Greece^, 
vol, ii. pp. 85, 86.) 

2. Gr CiiARADRUS, a town of Epeirus, situated 
on the road from Ambracus to the strait of Actium. 
(Pol. iv. 63, xxii. 9.) It is also mentioned in a 
fragment of Ennius : — 

“ Mytilenae est pecten Charadrumque apud Am- 
bradai.” i 

It is probably represented by the ruins at Rogus^ ^ 
opposite the village of Kama, situated upon the river , 
of St. George, a broad and rapid torrent flowing into 
the Ambraciot gulf. There can be little doubt that 
this torrent was anciently called Charadrus, and that 
it gave its name to the town. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. p. 258, vol.iv. p. 255.) 

3. A town in Messenia of uncertain site, said to 
have been built by Pelops. (Strab, viii. p. 360.) 

CHAEABRIAE (XapaSpiai), a town on the N. 
coast of the peninsula of Acte, mentioned by Scylax 
(p. 26), which Colonel Leake (^North. Greece, vol. 
iii. p. 162) identities with Vatopedhi (BaroTreStov), 
the most ancient of all the monasteries in Mt.Athos,as 
it was founded by Constantine the Great. [E. B. J,] 
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CHAEABRUS (XdpaSpos), a place on the coast, 
of Cilicia, between Platanus and Cragus, according 
to the Stadiasmus. Strabo (p. 669), who writes it 
Xo-pa^povs, describes it as a fort with a port below 
it, and a mountain Andriclus above it. It is de- 
scribed by Beaufort (Xarawama, p. 194) “as an 
opening through the mountains with a small river.’' 
The natives call the place Karddran. The moun- 
tain is mentioned in the Stadiasmus under the name 
Androcus. Beaufort obseiwea that the great arm 
of Mount Taurus, which proceeds in a direct line 
from Alaya (Coracesium) towards Cape Anamour, 
suddenly breaks off abreast of Karadran, and was 
probably the Mount Andriclus, which Strabo de- 
scribes as overhanging Charadrus.” The river at 
Karadran, which was also named Charadrus, was 
mentioned by Hecataeus in his Asia. (Steph. B. 
s. V. Xdpabpos.) [G. L.] 

CHAEABRUS (Xdpadpos), the name of many 
mountain torrents in Greece. 1. In Phocis. [Cha- 
radra, No. L] 

2. In Epeirus. [Charadra, No. 2.] 

3. In Achaia. [Achaia, p. 13, b.] 

4. A tributary of the Inachus in Argolis. [Ar- 
gos, p. 200, b.] 

5. In Messenia, flowing by Carnasium. (Pans, 
iv. 33.§5.) 

6. In Cynuria in Peloponnesus, which Statius 
describes (Theb. iv. 46) as flowing in a long valley 
near Neris. Leake supposes it to be the Kani, or 
at least its western branch, rising in the heights 
near the ruins of Neris. (Peloponnesiaca, p. 
340.) 

CHARAX (Xdpa^ : Eth. XapaKpvds). Stepha- 
nas (a. V.') has collected the names of several places 
called Charax. One is the Charax Alexandri, near 
Oelaenae in Phrygia. Another Charax is the old 
name of “ Tralles in Caria;” but perhaps this is a 
blunder. A third was a place of great trade (e/^- 
‘Trdpiov) on the Gulf of Nicomedia in Bithynia, and 
near to Nieomedia. A fourth was in Pontice. The 
name, applied to a town, ought to mean a stockade 
or fortifled place. [G. L.] 

CHARAX (Xdpct^, Strab. xvii. p. 836 ; ^dpa^, 
iv. 3. § 14 ; K6pa^, Stadiasm. p. 836), a seaport 
town, belonging to the Carthaginians, at the bottom 
of the Great Syrtis, very near the frontier of Cyre- 
naica; whence wine was exported to Cyrenaica, and 
silphium smuggled in return. (Strab, 1. c.) Its 
position, like that of so many other places on the 
Great Syrtis, can hardly be determined with cer- 
tainty, A full discussion of these localities will be 
found in Barth (Wanderungen, p. ;^64). [P. S.] 

CHARAX MEBIAE (Ptol. vi. 2. § 2), a town, 
according to Ptolemy, of the Cadusii, one of the 
tribes of Media Atropatene. It is thought by For- 
biger to he the same as the modern Kesher. [V.] 

CHARAX SPASINU (Xdpa| 27ra<nVou, Steph. 
B. s. V. ; Ptol. vi. 3. § 2 ; Dion Cass, Ixviii. 28 ; 
Plin. vi. 27. s. 31), a toivn in the southern end of 
Babylonia, or, perhaps more truly, in ‘Susiana, be- 
tween tlie mouths of the Tigris and Eulaeus, and 
near the Persian Gulf. It gave its name to the 
district Charaeene in Susiana, along the banks of 
the Tigris. The town appears to have borne different 
names at diSerent periods of its history. It was ori- 
ginally founded by Alex/mder the Great, and called 
iJexandreia, Some time later, a flood destroyed 
the greater part of it, when it was restored by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, under the name of Antioehia. 
Lastly, it w-as occupied by Pasines or Bpasines, tlie 
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sou of Sogdonaeus, the chief of the Arabs who lived 
iu the neighbourhood, from whom it acquired the 
name by which it has been best known. Pliny states 
that the original town was only 10 miles from the 
sea, but that in his time the existing place was as 
much as 120. These numbers are certainly ex- 
aggerated; but Pliny correctly ascribes the advance 
of the coast into the Persian Gulf to the rivers which 
flowed into it. It appears to have been a place of 
considerable extent in Pliny’s time. It was the 
birthplace of Dionysius Periegetes and of Isidorus, 
both geographers of eminence. [VJ 

CHAECHA, a fortress of Mygdonia, which the 
Romans, in the retreat under Jovian, passed, after 
leaving Meiacarire. (Amm. Marc. xxv. 6. § 8 ; comp, 
xviii. 1 0. § 1 ) The name which in Syria signifies 
a town, was probably applied to several localities 
(Le Beau, Bos Empire^ vol. iii. p. 155 ; D’Anville, 
L'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 95). This fortress (Xap- 
xds, Evagr. IL E. vi. 21) was situated in a fertile 
and populous district (Theophylact. Simocat. v. 1), 
and was the scene of the death of Zadesprates, the 
general of Baram, A. d. 591. (Le Beau, vol. x. 
p. 317.) The ruin, now called Kusr Serjm^ of 
which only the foundations, and parts of two oc- 
tagonal towers remain, may possibly represent 
Ciiarcha. (Joum. Geog, Sog. vol. x. p. 526 ; hfie- 
huhr, Reise^ vol. ii. p. 388 ; Ritter, Erdhunde. vol. 
xi. pp. 150, 380, 389.) [E. B. J.] 

CHARIDE'MI PR. (XapiHpov aKpwT'hpiov i C. 
de Gata)j one of the principal headlands of the Spa- 
nish peninsula, forming the termination of the S. 
coast, where it first turns to the NE., and being also 
the S. point of Hispania Tarraconensis. It was di- 
rectly opposite to the mouth of the river Mai va in 
Mauretania. (Ptol, ii. 4. § 7J) [P. S.] 

CHARIEIS (XapLeis, Arrian, Peripl p. 10; 
Charien, Plin. vi. 4. s. 4), a river of Colchis, flow- 
ing into the Euxine Sea, 90 stadia north of the 
Phasis. Whether It is the same river as the 
Chares (Xdp'ps) of Strabo (xi. p. 499) is doubtful. 

CHARINDA {x<xpivUs, Ptol. vi. 2. § 2; Amm. 
Marc, xxiii. 6), a small river on the western boundary 
of Hyrcania, which flowed into the Caspian Sea. 
By Ptolemy and Amrnianus it is reckoned to be a 
river of Northern Media or Atropatene. A people 
are met with who are called Chrendx (XpfivSof, 
Ptol. vi. 9. § 5). These ought probably to be called 
Charindi, from the river. [V.] 

CHARPSIA. [Arcadia, p. 193, a.] 
CHARMANDE (Xap/nduBrj, Xen. AwaS. 1. 5. 
§ 10; Stepli, B. s. v.), a large and prosperous town 
according to Xenophon, between the river Maseas 
and the northern boundary of Babylonia, on the edge 
of the desert. Xenophon mentions that the soldiei’s 
of Cyrus crossed the Euphrates to it, on skins stuffed 
with light hay, and bought there palm, wine, and 
corn. [V.] 

OHARU'DES (Xapoudey), a tribe mentioned by 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 12) among the inhabitants of 
the Ghersonesus Gimbrica. They are no doubt the 
same as the Chariides mentioned in the Monum, 
Ancyr. (Suet. vol. ii. p. 375, ed. Wolf.) It is 
not equally certain as to whether they wem the 
same as the Plarudes who served in the army of 
Ariovistus (Caes. B. G, i. 31, 37, 51). [L-S-J 
CHARYBDIS (Xdpv€Sts), a celebrated whirlpool 
in the Sicilian Straits, between Messana and Rhe- 
giura, but much nearer to the former. The promi- 
nent part which it assumes (together with the rock 
of Scyiia on the opposite coast) iu the Homeric nai^ 
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rative of the wanderings of Odysseus (Horn. Od. xii.) 
sufficiently proves the alarm which it excited in the 
minds of the earliest navigators of these seas, and the 
exaggerated accounts of its dangers which they 
brought home. But with full allowance for such 
exaggeration, there can be no doubt that the tales of 
Chaiybdis and Scylla were really associated with the 
dangers that beset the navigation of the Sicilian 
Straits, and that in this instance the identification 
of the localities mentioned in the Odyssey may be 
safely relied on. Nor were these perils by any means 
imaginary: and in the case of Charyhdis especially 
had more foundation than in regard to Scylla. Cap- 
tain Smyth says of it: — To the undecked boats of 
the Greeks it must have been formidable ; for even 
in the present day small craft are sometimes endan- 
gered by it, and I have seen several inen-of-war, and 
even a seventy-four gun ship, whirled round on its 
surface: but by using due caution there is generally 
very little danger or inconvenience to be apprehended. 
It appears to be an agitated water, of from 70 to 90 
fathoms in depth, circling in quick eddies. It is 
owing probably to the meeting of the harbour and 
lateral currents with the opposite point of Pezzo,'^ 
(Smyth’s Sidly, p. 123.) 

Thucydides appears not to have been aware of 
the existence of this local voidex or whirlpool, and 
regards the Homeric Charyhdis as only an exag- 
gerated account of the fluctuations and agitations 
caused in the Straits of Messana generally by the 
! alternations of the currents and tides from the two 
seas, the Tyrrhenian and Sicilian, communicating 
by so narrow an opening. (Time. iv. 24.) The 
agitations arising from this cause are no doubt con- 
siderable, and might often be attended with danger 
to the frail vessels of the ancient navigators, but 
the actual whirlpool is a completely local pheno- 
menon, and is situated, as described by Strabo, a 
short distance from the town of Messana, just outside 
the low tongue of land that forms the harbour of 
that city. It is now called the Galofaro. (Strab. vi, 
p. 268 ; Smyth’s Sicily, I c.) 

Homer indeed appears to describe the two dangers 
of Scylla and Chaiybdis as lying immediately op- 
posite one another, on the two sides of the actual 
strait, and on this account some writers have sup- 
posed that the whirlpool was in ancient times 
situated near Cape Pelorus, or the Faro Point, 
which is full 9 miles from Messana. Local ac- 
curacy on such a point is certainly not to be ex- 
pected from Homer, or the poets who have adopted 
his description. But it is not impossible that there 
was really some foundation for this view. Cluver, 
who made careful inquiries on the spot, and has 
given a very accurate description of the Galofaro, off 
the port of Messina, adds that there existeii anotlier 
vortex immediately on the S. side of Cape Pelorus, 
which had been known to produce similar efiects. 
(Cluver, Sicil p. 70.) It is evident, however, that 
Strabo knew only of the whirlpool oif Messana, 
and this seems to be much the most consider- 
able and permanent phenomenon of the kind : and 
must therefore be regarded as the true Chaiybdis. 
Strabo supposed its fluctuations to be periodical, and 
connected with the tides (the influence of which is 
strongly felt in the Straits), and that Homer only 
erred in describing them as occurring three times a 
day instead of twice (Strab. i. pp. 43, 44) : but this 
is erroneous. The action of the whirlpool depends 
much more upon the wind than the tides, and is 
very ii-regular and uncertain Scucca alludes to its 
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intervals of tranquillity when not agitated hy the 
south-east wind, and Juvenal represents it as even 
frequented by fishermen during these periods of 
rey)ose, (Seneca, Cms.adMarc. 17 ; Juv,v. 102.) 
'The foct stated by Strabo, and alluded to by Seneca, 
that the wrecks of the vessels lost in the Chaiybdis 
w^ere fii\st thrown up on the coast near Tauromenium, 
is connected with the strong currents which exist 
along this coast. (Strab. vi. p. 268 ; Senec. Ep, 79.) 

Pliny and Mela content themselves with a mere 
passing notice of the once celebrated dangers of Scylla 
and C'haiybdis. (Plin. iii.8. s. 14; Melaii. 7. § 14.) 
The Latin poets, as well as the Greek ones, abound 
in allusions to the latter: but these almost all relate 
to the Homeric or fabulous account of the pheno- 
menon : and no value can be attached to their ex- 
pressions or descriptions. (Virg. Aen. iii. 420 ; Ovid, 
Jfeif. xiii. 730; Tibull. iv. 1, 73 ; Apoll. Ehod. iv. 
923 ; Lycophr. Alex. 743; Tzetz. Chil z. 969; 
Eustath. ad Od^ss. xii. 104; Cic. Verr. v. 56.) The 
name appears to have early become proverbial, in the 
sense of anything utterly destructive, or insatiably 
greedy, (Aristoph. Eq. 248 ; Lycophr. Akx. 668; 
Cic. PM. ii. 27.) [E.ILB.] 

GHASTIEIS. [Attica, p. 329, b.] 
CHASUARI (Xarrovdpioi, Kacrovdpioi^ Strab. 
p, 291; PtoL ii. 11. § 22), or as Velleius (ii. 105) 
and Ammianus Marcellirms (xx. 10) call them, 
Attuaeii, were a German tribe, which, to judge 
from its name, seems to have been connected with 
the Chatti. According to Tacitus (^Germ. 34), 
they dwelt behind, that is, to the east of the 
Brueteri. This statement, however, and still more 
the passage of Ptolemy, render it extremely difficult 
to determine to what part of Germany the Chasuari 
ought to be assigned, Latham places them in the 
country between the rivers Eukr, Lipjpe, and Rhine', 
while others consider the Chasuari and the Chat- 
tuarii to be two different people. The latter hy- 
pothesis, however, does not remove the difficulties. 
Notwithstanding the apparent affinity with the ^ 
Chatti, the Chasuari never appear in alliance with | 
them, but with the Cherusci, the enemies of the j 
Chatti. The most probable supposition as to the 
original abode of the Chasuai'i is that of Wilhelm 
(^German, p, 189, foil), wdio places thorn to the 
north of the Chatti, and to the W'est of the Ohamavi 
and the river Weser, a supposition which removes 
to some extent the difficulty of Ptolemy’s account, 
who places them Ksouth of the Suevi (for we must 
read with all the hllSS. ttirh robs "^ovi^Sovs, instead 
of ywep), and north-west of the Chatti, about the 
sources of the river Ems. At a later period the 
same people appear in a different country, the 
neighbourhood of Geldern, between the Khine and 
tlie jMeuse, where they formed part of the con- 
federacy of the Franks. (Anim. Marc. 1. c.) \ In 
that di^triet their name occurs even in the middle 
ages, in the pcfffus Kattuanomm. (Cornp. Wilhelm, 
Ge7'7n. p, 181, foil; Latham’s Tacit Gti'm. Epileg. 
p. Ixvii. &c.) [L. S.] 

CHATENI, an Arab tribe inhabiting the Sinus 
Capenus, whivh Pliny places on the west side of the 
Persian Gult^ and a little north of the Sinus Gerrai- 
cus (vl 28. s. 32) : “ the Sinus Capenus is at once 
identified with Chat^ or Katiff Bay, by the mention 
of its inhabitants, the Chateni." (Forster, Arabia, 
vol. ii. p. 21 6.) [G. W.] 

CHATEAMIS (Xarpajxls), a country of Arabia 
Felix, mentioned by Dionysius Per. (957), and 
Eustathius (ad be.') as adjacent on the south to 
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Chaldamis, and opposite to tlie coast of Persia. It, 
therefore, corresponded with the modern district of 
Oman, at the SE. of the Arabian Peninsula, and is 
identified by 'Id'ov&teT mth Ear-CJiaramatah, and 
traced to Hadoram the Joctanite patriarch. ( Gen. x. 
27.) [OoRODAMUM pROMONTORIUM.] [G. W,1 
GHATEAMOTITAE, a people of the south o’f 
Arabia, (Plin. vi. 28.) The country he names 
Atramitae. Both names are but different forms of 
Adramitae [Ai)KAaiiTAE], the ancient inhabitants 
of that part of the southern coast of Arabia still 
called originally settled, it wmuld appear, 

by the descendants of the Joctanite patriarch Ha- 
zarmaveth. ((^m. x, 26; Forster, Arabia, vol i. 
p. 113, volii. p. 324.) [G- W.] 

CHATBIAEI. [India.] 

CHATTI or GATTI (XdrrofjXaTrai), one of the 
great tribes of Germany, which rose to great import- 
ance after the decay of the pow’-er of the Cherusci. 
Their name is still pre.seiTed in Eessen (^Hassen). 
They were the chief tribe of the Hermiones (Plin. 
iv. 28), and are described by Caesar {B. G. iv. 19, 
vi. lOTas belonging to the Suevi, although Tacitus 
(fjcrm. 30, 31) clearly distinguishes them, and 
that justly, for no German tribe remained in its 
original locality more permanently than the Chatti. 
We first meet with their name in the campaigns of 
Drasus, when they acquired celebrity by their wars 
against the Eomans, and against the Cheruscans 
who were their mortal enemies. (Tac. Germ. 86, 
Ann. i. 55, xil 27, 28; Dion Cass. liv. 33, 3i6, 
Iv. 1, Ixvil 4, 5; Tac. Hist iv. 37, Agr. 39, 41; 
Flor. iv. 12; Liv. Epit. 140; Suet. Dormif, 6 ; 
Frontin. Sti'at. i. 1 ; V^Xi. Paneg. 20.) The Eomans 
gained, indeed, many advantages over them, and 
under Germanicus even destroyed Mattium, their 
capital (Tac. i. 56), but never succeeded in 
reducing them to permanent submission. In the 
time of the war against the Marcomannians, they 
made predatory incursions into Upper Germany and 
Ehaetia (Capitol M, Anton. 8). The last time 
they are mentioned is towards the end of the fourth 
centmy. (Greg. Tur. ii. 9; Get 419.) 

After this they disappear among the Franks. Their 
original habitations appear to liave extended from 
the Westerwald in the west to the Saab in F’rcm- 
conia, and from the river Aiahi in the south as far 
as the sources of the Elison and the Weser, so that 
they occupied exactly the modern country of 
Hessen, including, perhaps, a portion of the noi’th- 
west of Bavaria. Ptolemy (ii. 11. §22) place.s 
them more eastward, perhaps in consequence of their 
victories over the Cheruscans. The Batavi are 
said to have been a branch of the Chatti, who 
emigrated into Gaul Some have supposed that 
the Cenni (KeVvoz), with whom the Eomans W'ere 
at w^ar under Caracalla, were no others than the 
Chatti (Dion Cass. Ixxvii. 14) ; but this is more 
than doubtful. (Comp. Zeuss, Hie Heutschen u. 
die Nachbarstdmme, p. 327, foil; Wilhelm, Ge7'~ 
man. p. 181, foil; Latham, Tac. Ger^n. p. 105, 
foil) [L. S.l 

CHAUCI, CAUCHI, CAUCI, CAYCl (Kahxot, 
KaS/coz), a German tribe in the east of the Frisians, 
between the rivers E 7 ns and Elbe. (Plin. iv. 28, 
xvi. 2; Suet. Claud. 24; Tac. Gem. 35, A 7m. xi. 
18; Dion Cass. liv. 62, Ixiii. 30; Veil Pat. ii. 106; 
Strab. p. 291; Lucan, i. 463; Claud, in Eutrop. i. 
379, de Laud. Stil. i. 225.) In the east their 
country bordered on that of the Saxones, in the 
north-west on that of the Longobards, and in the 
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north on that of the Angiivarii, so that the modem 
Oldenburg and Hanover pretty nearly represent the 
country of the Chauci. It was traversed by ^the 
river Visurgis, which divided the Chauci into 
Majores and Minores ; the former occupying the 
■western hank of the river, and the latter the eastern. 
(Tac. Germ 35.) The Chauci are described by 
Tacitus as the most illustrious tribe among the 
Germans, and he adds that they were as distin- 
guished for their love of justice and peace, as for 
their valour in case of need. Pliny (xvi. 1. 2), on 
the other hand, who had himself been in their 
country, describes them as a poor and pitiable 
people, who, their country being almost constantly 
oveidlown by the sea, were obliged to build their 
habitations on natural or artificial eminences, who 
lived upon fish, and had only rain-water to drink, 
which they kept in cisterns. This latter descrip- 
tion can be true only if limited to that portion of 
the Chauci who dwelt on the sea coast, hut cannot 
apply to those who lived further inland. The 
Chauci were distinguished as navigators, but also 
carried on piracy, in pursuit of which they sailed 
south as far as the coast of Gaul. (Tac. Ann. xi. 
18; Dion Cass. lx. 30.) They were subdued by 
Tiberius (Veil. Pat. ii. 106), and for a time they, 
like the Frisians, were faithful friends of the 
Romans (Tac. Am. ii. 8, 17, 21), until the latter 
exasperated them by their insolence. The con- 
sequence was, that the Romans were driven from 
their country, and although Gabmius Secundus 
gained some advantages over them, to which he 
even owed the honourable surname of Chaucius 
(Dion Cass. lx. 8; Snet. Claud. 24), and although 
Corbulo continued the war against them, yet the 
Romans were unable to reconquer them. (Tac. Ann. 
xi. 19, 20; Dion Cass. lx. 30.) The Chauci are 
mentioned in history for the last time in the third 
century, when in the reign of Didius Julianns, they 
ravaged the coasts of Gaul. (Spart. Hid. Jut i.) 
At that time they belonged to the confederacy of 
the Saxons, and were one of the most warlike na- 
tions of Germany (Julian. Opera^ pp. 34, 56, ed. 
Spanh.; Zosim. hi. 6); they had, moreover, extended 
so far south and west, that they are mentioned as 
living on the banlcs of the Rhine. (Claud, de Laud. 
^riLi.225.) [L-S.] 

CHAULOTAEI (XayAoTatoi,Eratosth. ap.Strah. 
xvi, p. 767), an Arab tribe at the NW. of the Per- 
sian Gulf, mentioned by Eratosthenes. Dr. Wells, 
following Bochart and othct- authorities, has observed 
of this quarter : In these parts by Eratosthenes 
are placed the Chaulothaei ; by Festus Avienus the 
Chaulosii; by Dionysius Periegetes, the Chablasii ; 
and by Pliny, ’the (Chauclei or) Chavelaei ; all re- 
taining, in their name, most of the radical letters of 
the word Cliavilah ” (cited by Forster, AraMa.,^rQl. i. 
p. 41). This identification of the names of the 
classical geographers with the Scripture Havilah is 
proved and illustrated by Mr. Forster with much re- 
search (Z. c. et seq.). [G. W.] 

CHAUS. The Roman general Cn. Manlius 
marched from Tabae in Pisidia in three days, or per- 
haps not three whole days to the river Chaus. (Div. 
xxxviii. 14.) His line of march was to Thabusion 
on the Indus, and thence to Cibyra. The Chaus 
must have been one of the upper branches of the 
Indus (Dalamon Tchy). fG. L.] 

CHAZE'NE Strah. xvi. p. 736), one of 

the districts into which Strabo divides the plain 
country of Assyria, round Hinus (Nineveh). The 


other two divisions were named Dolomene and Ca- 
lachene. [V.1 

CHEIMARRHUS. [Aegolis, p. 201, a.] 
CHEIME'RIUM (Xeijulpiov), a promontory and 
harbour of Tliesprotia in Epeirus, between the rivers 
Acheron and Thyamis, and opposite the southern 
point of Coreyra. In the two naval engagements 
between the Coreyra, cans and Corinthians just before 
the Peloponnesian war, Cheimerium was the station 
of the Corinthian fleet. Leake supposes the promon- 
tory of Cheimerium to be (7. FarMm, and the har- 
bour that of Arpitza. (Thuc. i. 30, 46 ; Strab. vii. 
p. 324; ‘Pans. viii. 7. § 2; Steph. B. s. Leake, 
northern Greece, vol. lil p. 5.) 

CHELAE (XTjkai), a place on the coast of Bi- 
thynia, marked in the Table. Arrian (p. 13) places 
it 20 stadia east of the island Thynias, and 180 west 
of the mouth of the Sangarius, It is generally iden- 
tified with a cape named Kefken m the maps. [G.L.] 
CHELENO'PHAGI. [Aethiopli, p. 58, a.] 
CHELIDO'NIA. This name occurs in Strabo 
(p. 663) in the genitive XeXidov'iccv, as the name of 
a town in Phrygia. Nothing is known of the place. 
It has been proposed to correct the reading to 4>iAo- 
ppkiou. (See Groskurd, Transt Strah. vol. iii. 
p. 63.) [G, L.] 

GHELIDO'NIAE INSULAE (XeKiUviai), two 
rocks (Steph. B. $. v. Xe\iB6viot), according to Plia- 
vorinus, one called Corudela, and the other Mela- 
nippeia; but the position is not mentioned. Scylax 
also mentions only two. According to Strabo (p. 
520), the Taurus fimt attains a great elevation oppo- 
site to the Chelidoniae, which are islands situat^ at 
the commencement of the sea-coast of Pamphylia, or 
on the borders of Lycia and Pamphylia (p. 65 1 ). 
They were oif the Hiera Acra, three in number, 
rugged, and of the same extent, distant about five 
stadia from one another, and six stadia from the 
coast; one of them has an anchorage or port (p. 666). 
Pliny (v. 33), who places these islands opposite to 
the “ Tauri promontorium,” mentions three, and ob- 
serves that they are dangerous to navigators ; but no 
dangers were discovered by Beaufort. There are 
five islands off the Hiera Acra, which is now Cape 
Khelidonia : two of these islands are from four to 
five hundred feet high; the other three are small and 
barren.” (Bemfort, Karamania, p. 38.) The Greeks 
still call them Chelidoniae, of which the Italian 
sailors made Celidoni; and the Turks have adopted 
the Italian name, and call them Shelidan, 

Livy (xxxiii. 41) names the Hiera Acra, or the 
Sacred Promontory which is opposite to the Cheli- 
doniae, Chelidoniura promontorium. [G. L.] 
CHELONATAS (XeAwyaTas), a promontory of 
Achaia, and the most westerly point of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, distant, according to Pliny, two miles 
from Cyllene. (Strab. viii. pp. 335, 338, 342; 
Pans. L 2. §4; Agathem. i. 5; Piin. iv. 5. s. 6; 
Mel. ii. 3.) It has been disputed whether Chelo- 
natas corresponds to C. Glarentza {Klarhitza) or to 
C. Tornese, both of them being promontories of the 
peninsula of KhlemutzL There can be little doubt, 
however, that C. Tomke, the most southerly of the 
two, is the ancient Chelonatas, both because there is 
near it the small island mentioned by Strabo (p. 
338), and because it is distant two miles from Gla- 
rkiiza, the ancient Cyllene. It is probable, however, 
that the name Chelonatas was originally given to the 
whole peninsula of Khlemutzi, from its supposed 
resemblance to a tortoise. (Leake, PehpOYinesiacOf 
p, 210.) 
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CHELO'HIDES t ACUS (at XcAcoytSes 
a series of lakes (apparentlj tkree), formed by the 
river Geir in Lybia Interior, the middle one being 
placed by Ptolemy in 49° long,, and 20° N. lat. 
They seem to correspond to the three lakes of -Bm- 
shashim, Mahalu or Radlha, and Fittrey the last 
and largest of which lies E. of Lake Tchad^ and the 
other two in a line to the NE. of Fittre, (PtoL iv. 6, 
§ 13; comp. Geir and Libya.) [P* S.] 

CHEMBIIS (XGfi/jLLs^j the chief town of the 
Chemmite Nome in the Thebaid, and one of the 
most ancient cities in Egvpt, stood upon the eastern 
bank of the Nile, opposite to a river-island of similar 
name. Chemmis subsequently became Panopolis, 
under which title it is more particularly described. 
[Panopolis.] From the Chemmite nome, and 
city of the Thebaid, must be distinguished the 
Ghemniite or Chembite nome, and floating island 
Chemmis or Chembis, near the city of Bnto in the 
Delta. [Buto.] The ethnic word Ckam or Eam^ 
and also the Coptic appellation of the Nile Valley — 
El Cherrvi or the Black Earth, — are apparently 
contained in the name of Chemmis; and the city 
was ancient enough to have been nearly contemporary 
with the aborigines of the Thebaid. [W. B. D.] 
CHEN or GHENAE(X^p,Steph.B. s.i;.; 

Pans., Diod. : Eth. Xrjpsvsy Xrjutevs), the birthplace 
of Myson, whom Plato and others mention as one of 
the Seven Sages of Greece. (Vlak. Protag. p.343, 
a.) There was a dispute among the ancients re- 
specting this place, some placing it in Thessaly at 
the foot of Mt. Oeta, and others in Laconia (Diog. 
LaM. i. 106); but the balance of authorities is in 
favour of the former of these two situations. Pau- 
sanias (x. 24. § 1) calls it a village on Mt. Oeta; 
and Diodorus (Excerpt, de Virt. et Yit. p, 235) de- 
scribes Myson as a Malian, who dwelt in the village 
of Chenae, Stephanas B«, on the other hand, places 
Chen in Laconia. It has been conjectured that this 
confusion may have arisen from the colony which 
the Lacedaemonians founded in the district of Oeta. 
(Thuc. iii. 92.) 

OHENOBO'SCIA, or CHENOBO'SCIUM (X^- 
poSocncia, Ptol. iv. 5. § 72 ; Steph. B. s.v.; Itm. 
Anton, p. 166; XTjPo^ocrKiop, Not. Imp. x Eth. 
XTjyoSocTKidrTjs), or the Goose-pens, was a district of 
the Thebaid in Egypt, on the eastern side of the 
Nile, 40 miles NW. of Coptos, and in lat. 26° 3' N. 
It lay nearly opposite the cities of Diospolis Parva, 
and LepidSton Polls, and contained a city, or hamlet, 
also denominated Chenoboscia. The name of the 
Goose-pen indicates the purpose to which this tract 
of water-meadows was appropriated, although, in- 
deed, a geographer cited by Stephanus Byz. (s. v.) 
denies the existence of goose-pastures at Chenoboscia, 
and says that, on the contrary, the meadows served 
as a pen, or preserve of crocodiles. But when it is 
remembered that the goose was a favourite viand of 
the Egyptian priests (Herod, ii. 37), that the bird 
was sacred to Isis, and is frequently depicted on the 
monumental records of Egyptian domestic life (Ro- 
sellini, M. C. iv., Ixix., &;e. &c-), and that its quills 
were used in writing, it seems not unlikely that 
some districts in the Nile Valley should have been 
appropriated to the rearing of geese, [W. B. D.] 

CHEREU (h Xep€ 0 Vj or Xaipeou, Schol.m Aicawc?- 
Theriac. p. 623; It. Anton, p. 154-5; Greg. Na- 
zianz. Or. p, 391, Bened. ed.; Athanas. Vit. 
S. Anton, p. 860), supposed to be the modern village 
of Keriun in the Delta of Egypt. According to 
the rather conflicting statements in the Itineraries, 
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Chereu was about mid-way between Alexandreia 
and Hermopolis, being about 20 or 24 miles from 
either. The name, however, is comparatively of 
recent date, and seems to be a purely Coptic appel- 
lation, answering to the Hellenic or Packet- 

boat. Chereu, according to the above-cited scholiast 
on Nicander, was near to Schedia (comp. Strab. xvii. 
p- 800), and seems in Roman tunes to have super- 
seded it, — such mutations in places of anchorage 
being common in rivers which, like the Nile, bring- 
ing down great volumes of alluvial soil periodically, 
change the approach to their banks. At Schedia or 
Chereu, was stationed a general feiTy-boat, of which 
the toll formed part of the revenues of the Hermo- 
polite nome. [W. B. D.] 

CHERITH (Xoppde, LXX.), a brook mentioned 
only in the history of Elijah (1 Kings, xvii. 3 — 7) 
without any further notice of its situation than that 
it was “ before Jordan,” an expression which might 
either signify east of the Jordan, or on the way to 
the Jordan. No value whatever can be attached to 
Dr. Robinson^s attempt to identify it with Wady Kelt 
(Bib. Pes. voj. ii. p. 288), a small stream which runs 
through a rocky valley immediately to the north of 
the road between Jerusalem and Jericho, and which 
is mentioned in the borders of Judah and Beniamin. 
(Josh.xr.7.) [0. W.] 

CHERSONE'SUS (Xeparivncros), a name borne 
by three places in Crete. 1. A point on the W. 
coast, identified with Keronisi, near Ponto di Corbo 
(Ptol. hi. 17. § 2 ; Hoeck, Kreta, vol. i. p. 379.) 

2. (Ptol. iii. 17. §5; Stadiasm. § 331, 332, 
HierocL), the haven of Lyctus, with a temple of 

I Britomartis (Strab. x. p. 479), 16 M. P. from 
Cnossus. (Pent Tab.} Mr. Pashley (Trav. vol. i, 
p. 268) found ruins close to a little port on the 
shore, and the actual names of the villages Kher^ 
smesos and Episcopicmd, indicate that here is to ha 
found what was once the ancient port of Lyctus, and 
afterwards became an Episcopal city. (Hoeck, vol. i. 
p.408.) 

3. Strabo (xvii. p. 838) describes the great har- 

bour of Cyrenaica near the promontory of Ardanaxes 
as lying oppsite to Chersonesus of Crete ; the same 
author (x. p. 479) places Praesus between the 
Samonian promontory and Chersonesus. Them 
must have been, therefore, a point to the S of the 
island bearing this name, the position of which is 
not known. (Hoeck, vol. i. p. 432 ; Eckhel, vol. ii. 
p.307.) CE.B.J.] 
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CHERSONESUS AUREA. - [Aurba.] 
CHERSONE'SUS CrMBRIOA (XepaSpyaos 
Kip€pLtc7) i Jutlcmd), the large peninsula terminat- 
ing on the N. in the promontorium Cimbrorum, 
between the German Ocean on the W. and the sinus 
Zagnus and Codcmus on the E. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 2 ; 
Strab. p, 293.) Strabo is the first ancient authority 
mentioning this peninsula, for it was only during 
the campaigns of Tiberius in the north-west of 
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OermaTiy, that the Koipans heard of its existence. ' 
According to Pliny (iv. 27), its native name was 
Cartris^ which is otherwise nnknown. Its common 
name is derived from its inliabitants, the CimJbri^ 
who contiiined to inhabit it in the time of the 
Eoman emperors. Comp, Cimbki. [L. S.] 
CEERSONE'SUS HERACLEOTICA or PAR- 
VA. [Tauiiica Chebsonbsus.] 

CHERSONE'SUS MAGNA %a, 

Strah. xvii- p.838; Xei><r6v7](ros fieydSfr}^ Ptol. iv. 
5. § 2 ; also called Xeppovpa, Eth. Xeppovptos, 
Steph. B, 5 . V. X^pcrSpWos : Eas-et-Tm^ vnlg. 
Maxatin), one of the chief promontories of N. Africa, 
forming the NE. headland of the great convex pro- 
jection of the Cyrenaic coast, but reckoned as be- 
longing to hlarmarica. It had a city and harbour. 
It was called Great in contradistinction to the Cher- 
sonesus Parva on the coast of Egypt, half a degree 
■W. of Alexandria. (Ptol. iv. 5. § 9 ; Barth, Wan- 
derungen^ &c. pp. 501, 547.) [?• ^*] 

CHERSONE'SUS TAEBIC A. [Taukica Cher- 

SONESUS.] 

CHERSONE'SCS THRA'CIOA (Xepadvrjcros 
0p(^fda), the peninsula extending in a south-westerly 
direction into the Aegean, between the Hellespont 
and the bay of Melas. Near Agora it was pro- 
tected by a wall running across it against incur- 
sions from the mainland. (Xenopli. Eell iii. 2 . § 10 ; 
Died. xvi. 38 ; Plin. iv. 18 ; Agath. 5. p. 108 ; 
Pint. Per. 19.) The isthmus traversed by the 
wall was only 36 stadia in breadth (Herod, vi. 36 ; 
comp. Scyl. p.28; Xenoph. 1. c.); but the length of 
the peninsula from this wall to its southern ex- 
tremity, cape Mastusia, was 420 stadia (Herod, l.c.). 
It is now called the ‘peninsula of the Dardanelles, 
or of Gallipoli. It was originally inhabited by 
Thracians, but was colonised by the Greeks, es- 
pecially Athenians, at a very early period. (Herod, 
vi. 34, foil.; Nepos, Milt. L) During the Persian 
wars it was occupied by the Persians, and after 
their expulsion it was, for a time, ruled over by 
Athens and Sparta, until it fell into the hands 
of the Macedonians, and became the object of 
contention among the successors of Alexander. The 
Romans at length conquered it from- Antiochus. 
Its principal towns were, Card [A, Pactya, CAI 4 - 
DiPODis, Alopeoonnesus, Sestos, Madytus, and 
EijAetjs. ' [L, S.] 

CHERSONE'SI PROMONTORIUM (Xepadvn- 
<ros dKpeC), placed by Ptolemy (vi. 7) towards the 
north-eastern extremity of the Persian Gulf, in the 
country of tlie Leaiiiti. It apparently formed the 
southern promontory of the Leanites Sinus mentioned 
by the same geographer, and is identified by Forster 
with Pas-el- Char. (^Arabia, voh xi. p. 215, comp. 
voLi. p. 48.) ^ ^ [G. W.] 

CHERUSCI (Xepova-Koi, XippovarKoi, or Xat- 
povffKol'), the most celebrated of all the German 
tribes, and mentioned even by Caesar (E. G. vi. 10 ) 
as a people of the same importance as the Suevi, 
from whom they were separated by the Silva Bacenis. 
It is somewhat difficult to define the exact part of 
Germany occupiedffiy them, as the ancients do not 
always distinguish between the Chernscans proper, 
and those tribes which only belonged to the con- 
federation of the Cheruscans But we are probably 
not far wrong in saying that their country extended’ 
from the Visurgis in the W. to the Albis in the E , 
and from Melibocus in the N. to the neighbourhood 
of the Sudeti in the S., so that the Chamavi and 
Langobardi were their nortliern neighbours, tiie 
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Ghatti the westeni, the Hermunduri the sotitliern, 
and the Silingi and Semnones their eastern neigh- 
bours. (Comp. Caes. l.c.; Dion Cass. Iv. l.r Flor. 
iv. 12.) After the time of Caesar, they appear to 
have been on good terms with the Romans; but 
when the latter had already subdued several of 
the most powerful German tribes, and had made 
such progress as to be able to take their wdnter 
quarters in Germany, the imprudence and tyranny 
of Varus, the Eoman commander, brought about a 
change in the relation between the Romans, and 
Chernscans; for the latter, under their chief Armi- 
nius, formed a confederation with many smaller 
tribes, and in a.d. 9 completely defeated the Romans 
in the famous battle of the Teutoburg forest. (Dion 
Cass. Ivi. 18 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 9 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 118; 
Snet. Aug. 49 ; Strab. vii, p. 291.) After this, 
Germanicus waged war against them to blot out 
the stain which the German barbarians had cast 
upon the Roman name; but the Romans were un- 
successful (Tac. Ann. i. 57, foil., ii. 8 , foil), and it 
was only owing to the internal disputes and feuds 
among the Germans themselves, that they were 
conquered by the Chatti (Tac. Gexm. 36), so that 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 19) knew them only as a small 
tribe on the south of the Harz mountain, tlmugh 
it is possible also that several tribes which he men- 
tions in their neighbourhood under different names, 
were only branches of the great Cheruscan nation. 
At a later period, in the beginning of the 4th cen- 
tury, the Chernscans again appear in the confedera- 
tion of the Franks. (Nazar. Paneg. Const. 18 ; 
Claudian, de lV. Cons. Hon. AhQ, de Hell. Get 419; 
comp. Plin. iv. 28 ; Liv. Epit 138; Zeuss, Die 
i)e«fec^.pp. 105,383, foil; Vrilhelm, Germ.p. 190, 
foil; Latham, on Tac. Germ. p. 129, foil.) [L. S.] 
CHE'SINUS. [Sarmatia Europaea.] 
CHESIUS. [Samos.] 

CHESULOTH (XaaeKMB, XatraXthB, LXX. 
Josh. xix. 12, 18), a town near Mount Tabor, in the 
borders of Zahulon and Issaehar. Dr. Robinson 
conjectures that the modem* village of Jlsdl may 
represent this ancient site. It is situated in the 
plain at the western foot of Mount Tabor, between 
Little Hermon, and the northern hills that form the 
boundary of the great plain. He writes “It is pro- 
bably the Chesulloth and Chislotb-Tabor of the Book 
of Joshua; the Chasalus of Eusebius and Jerome in 
the plain near Tabor; and the Xaloth of Josephus, 
situated in the great plain.” Res. vol. iii, 

p. 182.) [G. W.] 

CHILTOCO'MON (XiXAKwgov 'ireUov). [Ama- 
SIA, p. 1 18.] 

CHIMAERA (Xlfiaipa), a mountain in Lycia, in 
the territory of Phaselis, where there was a flnme 
burning on a rock continually. Pliny (ii. 1 06 ; 
V. 27) quotes Ctesias as bis authority, and the 
passage of Ctesias is also preserved by Photius 
(Cod. 72). Ctesias adds, that water did not 
extinguish the flame, but increased it. The flame 
was examined by Beaufort {Karamania, p,47,&c.), 
who is the modem discoverer of it. This Yanar, 
as it is called, is situated on the coast of Lycia, 
south of the great mountains of Solyma and of 
Phaselis (Tehrova'). According to Spratt’s Lgcia 
(vol. ii. p. 181), near Adratchan, not far from the 
ruins of Olympus, “ a number of rounded serpentine 
hills rise among the limestone, and some of them 
bear up masses of that rock ; at the junction of one 
of these masses of scaglia with the serpentine is the 
Yanar, famous as the Chiraaera of the ancients ; it 
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is nothing more than a stream of inflammable gas 
issuing from a crevice, such as is seen in several 
places in the Apennines.”’ 

It is likely enough that the story of the Chimaera 
in the Iliad (vi. 179) had its origin in this phe- 
nomenon. Servius Aew. vi. 288, “ flammisque 
armata Chimaera ”) gives a curious explanation of 
the passage in Virgil. He con’ectly places the fire 
on the top of the mountain ; but adds, there are 
lions near it ; the middle part of the mountain 
abounds in goats, and the lower part with serpents; 
which is obviously an attempt to explain the passage 
of Homer (comp. Ovid. Met ix. 647, &c.) Strabo 
connects the fable of the Chimaera with the mountain 
of Cragus in Lycia ; and he says that there is, not 
far off, a ravine called Chimaera, which opens into 
the interior from the sea (p. 665). This is not the 
Chimaera of Ctesias, which is near Phaselis. [G.L.] 

CHIMAERA (X'lfiaipa: Khimdra), a town of 
Epeirus in the district Chaonia, now gives its name 
to the Acroceraunian mountains, at the foot of which 
it stands. At Khimdra may be seen several pieces 
of Hellenic work, which serve as foundations to some 
of the modern houses. (Plin. iv. 1 ; Procop. de 
Aedif. iv. 4; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. i, pp. 7, 
82, 89, seq.) 

CHIME'BIUM. [Cheimebium.] 

CHimLAPH (Xim\d(l>, Ptol. iv. 2. § 5; VR, 
XivdfpaX : ShelUf)^ the largest river of Mauretania 
Caesariensis, and, next to the Malva, of all N. Africa, 
is yet only mentioned by Ptolemy, who places its 
source in M. Zalacns. Its chief sources are m Jehel 
Amm'^ above 34® N.lat., whence it fiows nearly N. t% 
about 36° 20' H. lat., and there turning W. waters 
the great valley of the Lesser Atlas, which forms 
^ne of the most important inland districts of Algeria, 
and in which, upon the river, are the towns of Mill-- 
ana (Maliana) and OrhansvUle (Castellum Tingi- 
tanum). [P. S.] 

CHINISIERETH LXX.), a fenced city 

of the tribe of Haphthali (Josh. xix. 35.) It was 
apparently situated near the Sea of Tiberias, which 
in the earlier books is called the Sea of Chinnereth 
(Nurrib. xxxiv. 1 1 ; Dmt iii. 17; Josh. xii. 3), and 
“ the plains south of Ohiiineroth ” (Josh. xi. 2) is 
the great valley of the Jordan — the of 

Josephus. It was supposed by S. Jerome and others 
to be the ancient representative of the city Tiberias, 
and certainly Reland’s argument is not valid against 
this theory. pp. 161, 724.) [G. W.] 

CHIOS (Xios : Eth. Xhs^ contracted from Xtibs; 
Adj. Xtaicdst Khio^ Scio', Saki Adassi, as the 
Turks call it, or SaJcisadasi, according to other 
authorities), an island of the Aegean, opposite to 
the peninsula in. which Erythrae w^as situated. The 
various fanciful reasons for the name are collected 
by Stephanas (s. v. Xtos: comp. Paus. vii. 6. § 4). 
The earlier names of the island were Aethalia, 
according to Ephorus quoted by Pliny (v. 31), and 
Maoris, an epithet probably derived from its form, 
and I*ityusa or Pine island, from the pine forests. 
(Plin. L c . ; Strab. p, 589.) 

A strait 5 miles wide in the narrowest part sepa- 
rates the island from the mainland of Asia. Seen ; 
from the sea to the NE. “ the bold and yellow 
mountains of $cio form a striking outline against 
the blue sky” (Hamilton, ResearclieSy ^c. vol. ii. 
p. 5). Chios lies from north to south, and its ex- 
treme length is about 32 miles. The greatest width, 
which is in the northern part, is about 18 mile.s| 
and in the nan’owest part, which is somewhat nearer 
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to the southern than the northern extremity, it is 
only about 8 miles wide. The circuit (TrepiTrAoys) 
according to Strabo (p. 645) is 900 stadia; but 
Pliny makes it 125 Roman miles, or 1,000 stadia; 
and Isidorus, whom he quotes, makes it 134. The 
real circuit is about 110 English miles by the maps. 
Pliny^s 125 miles may be nearly exact. The area 
may be somewhat about 400 square miles, English, 
or about thrice the area of the Isle of Wight. Clin- 
ton very erroneously makes it only 257 square miles 
(FastiyPop. of Ancient Greece., p. 411). 

Strabo’s description commences on the east side 
of the island, where the chief town, Chios, was 
situated, which had a harbour capable of hold- 
ing 80 ships. His periplus is southwards. He next 
mentions the Posidium, now Cape Mastico, the 
southern point of the island; then Phanae (Thuc. 
viii. 24), where there was a deep recess, a temple of 
Apollo, and a grove of palm-trees. There was also 
a point or headland at Phanae (Steph. s. v. 
which Ptolemy also mentions under the name 
Phanaea. Livy (xliv. 28) mentions the Promon- 
torium Phanae as a convenient place to sail from to 
Macedonia. It seems to correspond to Port Mesta, 
on the western coast. After Phanae, proceeding 
northward along the west coast, Strabo mentions 
Notium, a beach which was adapted for hauling up 
ships; and then Laii, a beach of the same character, 
whence the distance to the city of Chios, on the 
opposite coast, was 60 stadia. The position of Laii 
is fixed by this description at or near a place marked 
Port Almtha in some maps. Groskurd (Transl. 
Strab. vol. iii. p. 26) proposes to change this name 
to Lainus, or Laini, “ the stony shore.” According 
to Koray, who w'as a native of Smyrna, the Greeks 
still call this coast, with tlie harbour Mesia^ which 
belongs to it, by the name oi LithiUmena j and he 
remarks that the isthmus at this part is the nar- 
rowest. But this is not true of Port Mesta^ for the 
island contracts several miles north of that point. 

The periplus from the town of Chios to Laii is 
360 stadia (Strab.). The real distance is about 60 
miles, and Strabo’s measure is incorrect. 

Strabo mentions no other place on the west coast, 
till he comes to the promontory Melaena, opposite to 
the island of Psyra (Psara^ which island he places 
only 50 stadia from the cape, which is too little, for 
it is 11 or 12 miles. Melaena seems to be Cape 
S. Nicoh. After the promontory Melaena comes 
the Ariusia, a rocky shore without harbours, about 
300 stadia in length ; but this tract produced the 
best of all the Greek wines. Then, the mountain 
Pelinaeus, the highest summit in the island. This 
is Mt. EUcts^ a common name for mountains in the 
Greek archipelago. The island has a marble quaiTy. 
This is the sum of Strabo’s incomplete description of 
Chios. He makes the distance from Chios to 
Lesbus 400 stadia; but the nearest points are not 
more than 30 miles apart. 

The northern part of Chios is tlie most rugged 
and mountainous, but all the island is. uneven, and 
the epithet TranraXSecrcra in the Homeric Hymn, 
quoted by Thucydides (iii. 104), is appropriate. It 
is a rocky island, generally ill provided with w^ater, 
and rain comes seldom. It produces, however, some 
corn and good wine. The wine was exported to 
Italy under the name of Vinum Arvisium in Pliny’s' 
time (xiv. 7), and it is often mentioned by the 
Roman writers. The Arvisia which produced this fine 
wine, is the Ariusia of Strabo. (See Vib. Sequester, 
p. 289, ed. Oberlin), The country about Phanae 
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■Was also a wine-growing tract (Virg. G^org, ii. 97 , ' houses. On the east side of the island was a town 
“ rex ipse Phanaeus,” &c.) ; there was a story that Delphinium, in a strong position, with harbours, and 
the people of this island claimed to be the discoverers not far from Chios (Thuc. viii. 38 ; Xen. Hell 
of the art of wine making. (Theopomp. quoted by i. 5. § 15). The modern site is indicated by the 
Athen. p. 26,ed. Cas.) Thevenot to mm& Helphmo. Bolissus (Thuc. viii. 24) is Fo- 

Levant, Engl. Transl. 'part i. p. 93, &c.) found the lisso on the NW. coast, south of Ca-pe S. N'icoh. 
wine thick; bnt he must have been ill served, or Stephanus (s.v, BoXi(Ta6s) has made a mistake in 
have got hold of some vim cotto. Chandler (TVu- placing it in Aeolis, though he quotes Thucydides 
vels in Asia Minor, Q. 16% yfho was treated by an (eV dyd6g% and says that the historian calls it 
English resident, found the wines excellent. Another Boliscus. Thucydides (viii. 24) also mentions a 
chief product of the island was the gum mastic place, called Leaconium (AevKmiov), the site of 

(Plm,Xiu 17), which was in great repute in ancient which does not appear to be known. Cardamyle, 

times, and still forms one of the chief products of the also mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 24), as a place 
island. This resin is got from the Lentiscns by where the Athenians landed to attack the people of | 

making incisions, and collecting the fluid when it Chios, is Khardamli, a little distance from the XE. I 

has hardened. The mode of getting it is described coast of the island. According to Thcvenot there is 
by Thevenot and Toumefort. Chios was also noted a good harbour at Cardamila, as he writes it, which 
for its flgs (Yarr. c?e B,E. i. 41), which had been he places two miles from the coast. The country 
transplanted into Italy. The island contained a clay round Cardamyle is fertile, abounds in springs, and 
adapted for pottery (Strab. p. 317). In Thevenot’s is well adapted for the cultivation of the vine. The 
time all the earthenware that was used in the situation of Caucasa (Herod, v. 33), and Polichiie 
island, was made at a village named Armolia. The (Herod, vi. 26), are not determined. Caucasa w^as 
island is healthy. The beauty of the women is ce- probably on the west side of the island. The situ- 
lebrated by ancient writers and modem travellers, ation of the place called Coela (t^ Ko?Aa, Herod. 

The growth of the vine, olive, lemon, orai^e, citron, vi. 26) is uncertain. 

and palm, show what the temperature is. Thevenot The oldest inhabitants of the island were Pelasgi, 
says that the island is subject to earthquakes ; and according to one tradition (Eustath. ad Hion.Perieg. 
the fall of a school-house recorded by Herodotus 533); and Strabo affirms (p. 621) that the Chians 
(vi. 27) may have been owing to an earthquake, considered the Pelasgi from Thessaly, as “their 
(Sueton. Tib, 8.) settlers,” which, if it has any exact meaning, is a 

The town or the island of Chios was one of the statement that they were descendants of Thessalian 
places that claimed to be tbe birth-place of Homer, Pelasgi. In another passage (p. 632) he gives the 
and the natives show a place on the north coast of statement of Pherecydes, that Leleges originally 
the island, at some distance from the town, which possessed the Ionian coast north of Ephesus, as far 
they call Homer’s school. Chandler supposed the as Phocaea, Chios, and Samus, by which is perhaps 
place to have been a temple of Cybele, open at the meant that Leleges occupied Chios, from which they 
top, and situated on the summit of a rock. It is of were ejected by the lones. Ion, a native of Chios, 
an oval form, and in the centre was the figure of the following, we may suppose, local tradition, knew of no 
goddess, which wanted the head and arm when inhabitants of Chios before the three sons of Posei- 
Chandler saw it. She was represented sitting, and don, who were bom in the island i then came Oeno- 
on each side of the chair, and also behind, was the pion and his sons from Crete, who were followed by 
figure of a lion. Bound the inside is a kind of seat. Oarians, and Abantes from Euboea. Other settlers 
Pococke changed the goddess into Homer, and the came from Histiaea in Euboea under Amphiclus. 
two lions on the sides of the chair into Muses. It is Hector, the fourth in descent from Amphiclus, 
a rude piece of workmanship, perhaps of great an- fought with the Abantes and Carians, killed some 
tiquity, and cut in the rock (Chandler, c. 16, and of them, and made terms with the rest for their 
the note in the French edition). The distinguished quitting the island. Things being settled, it came 
natives of Chios were Ion, the tragic writer, Theo- into Hector’s mind that the people of Chios ought to 
pompus, the historian, and the sophist Theocritus, join the lonians in their religious festival at Pan- 
(Strabo.) Also, Metrodorus, and the geographer ionium. (Paus. vii. 4. § 8.) But Ion, as Pausanias 
Scymnus, observes, has not said how the Chians came to he 

The chief town of Chios, as already observed, had included in the Ionian confederation. Chios is enu- 
the name of Chios, though Strabo does not mention merated by Herodotus (i. 18, 142) among the insular 
the name of the city, but the passage is probably states of the Ionian confederation, and as having the 
corrupt. (See Groskurd’s note, voL iii. p. 26.) It was same peculiar dialect or variety of the Greek kn- 
on the east side of the island, and is now named guage as the people of Erytlirae on the opposite 
though it seems to be called Kastro in some maps, mainland. At the time of the conquest of Ionia by 
The city and its environs are like Genoa and its Cyrus (b. c. 546), the Chians were protected by 
territory in miniature. Some authorities (Dionys. their insular position, for the Persians at that time 
Perieg. 535) place it at the foot of Pellenaeus, which had no navy. They obtained from the Persians at 
seems to be the same name as Strabo’s Pelinaeus. that time a grant of the Atameus [Atakneus], 

Probably the name of the high range of Pelinaeus for delivering up to them Pactyes, a Lydian, 
may have extended as far south as the town of The Chians joined the rest of the lonians in the 
Chios. Chandler could not see either stadium, revolt against the Persians (b. c. 499), and they had 
odeum or theatre, the usual accompaniments of eveiy 100 ships in the great sea-fight off Miletus. After 
Greek town, and we know that Chios had a theatre, the defeat of the confederates, the Persians landed in 
As there was a marble quarry in the vicinity, there Chios, burnt the cities and temples, and carried off 
was abundance of building materials. The stones of all the most beautiful girls (Herod, vi. 8, 32). When 
the old Greek town have, doubtless, been used for Xerxes (b. c. 480) invaded Greece, the lonians had 
building the modem town, for marbles and bas- 100 ships in the Persian navy, but it is not said 
reliefs are seen in the walls of the town and of the j which states supplied them. (Herod, vii. 94.) 
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The island was afterwards in alliance with Athens 
(Thucyd. i. 116); and at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Chians were still the allies 
or subjects of the Athenians, (Thnc. ii. 9.) At the 
close of the seventh year of the war, they fell under 
suspicion of intending to desert the Athenians, and 
they, that is, the inhabitants of the town of Chios, 
were compelled to pull down “their new wall.” 
(Thuc. iv. 5 1.) A few years afterwards (b. c. 41 2) 
they did revolt. (Thuc. viii. 14 — 6l.) The Athe- 
nians landing at Bolissus and Cardamyle, defeated 
the Chians and destroyed both these places. Again, 
the Chians ’were defeated at Phanae and at Leu- 
conium, and being unable to resist, they shut them- 
selves up in their city, while the Athenians wasted 
their beautiful and well cultivated island, which had 
suifered no calamity since the Persian invasion. The 
Athenians then occupied Delphinium, which was not 
far from the city of Chios. During the siege, many 
of the slaves of the Chians made their escape, for 
the city possessed more slaves than any other Greek 
city except Lacedaemon. (Thuc. viii. 40.) Their 
slaves were not the subjugated old inhabitants of 
the island, but barbarians whom they bought. Being 
at last closely invested by the Athenians, both on 
the land side and by sea, the Chians suffered from 
famine. The town however was not taken, for the 
Athenians had plenty to look after in other quarters. 
The Athenians recovered Chios at a later period, 
but it again revolted, and during the Social War, 
the Athenians again besieged Chios (b.o. 357), and 
Chabrias, one of the Athenian commanders, lost his 
life there. 

The subsequent history of Chios consists only of a 
few disconnected facts, but as they sent ambassadors 
to Greece at the same time with Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, the Khodians, and the Athenians to put an 
end to the war between king Philip and the Aeto- 
lians (b. c. 208), we may infer that they maintained 
at that time an independent position. (Liv. xxvii, 
80 ; comp. Polyb. v. 24.) It appears from Appian 
Qdaced, 3) that Philip took Chios, the town pro- 
bably, in B.o. 201, about the same time that he 
ravaged the Peraea of the Ehodians. In the war of 
the Romans with Antiochus (b.o. 190), the Romans 
used Chios as a depSt for their supplies from Italy 
(Liv. xxxvii. 27), at which time the coast of Chios 
was plundered by pirates, who carried off an immense 
booty. The Romans rewarded the Chians for their 
fidelity in this war with a grant of land (Liv. xxxviii. 
39), but we are not told where the land was. (Polyb. 
xxii. 27.) The Chians were the allies of Mithidda- 
tes in a sea-fight against the Rhodians (App. Mitkr. 
25); but as the king soon after suspected them of 
favouring the Romans, he sent Zenobius (b, c. 86) 
there to demand the surrender of their arms, and the 
children of the chief persons as hostages. The Chians, 
being unable to resist, for Zenobius had come on them 
unexpectedly with a large force, complied with both 
demands. A letter from Mithridates demanded of 
them 2000 talents, which the people raised by taking 
the valuable things from the temples, and the orna- 
ments of the women. Zenobius, pretending that the 
tale was incomplete, summoned the Chians to the 
theatre, and drove them thence under the terror of 
the bare sword down to his ships in the harbour, and 
carried them off to the Black Sea. (Appian. Mithr. 
46.) Part of them were hospitably received by the 
Heracleots of Bithynia, as the ships were sailing past 
their town, and entertained till they could return 
home. It appears from Appian, that at the time 
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when Mithridates handled the Chians so roughly, 
Romans had settled in the island, probably in the 
usual way, as “ negotiatores.” When Sulla (b. c. 
84) had compelled Mithridates to accept his terms, 
he treated in a friendly way the Chians and others 
who had been allies with the Romans, or had suf- 
fered in the war, declared them free (Liberi), and 
allies and Socii of the Roman people. Cicero and 
Pliny sjjeak of Chios as Libera, which term signifies 
a certain amount of self-government under the Ro- 
man dominion, and a less direct subjection to the 
governor of a province. Chios was one of the places 
from which Verres carried off some statues. It does 
not seem to have been included in the Roman pro- 
’rince of Asia; and indeed if the term “ libera ” ap- 
plied to the whole island, it would not be under a 
Roman governor. At a later period, Chios was one 
of the islands included in the Insularum Provincia, 
a province which seems to have been established by- 
Vespasian. 

The modem history of Scio is a repetition of old 
calamities. In the early part of the 14th century, 
the Turks took the city of Chios and massacred the 
people. In 1346, it fell into the hands of the Ge- 
noese, who kept it for nearly two centuries and a 
half, when the Turks took it from them. The con- 
dition of the people under Turidsh rule was on the 
whole very favourable, and the island was in a pros- 
perous condition till 1822, when the Chiots joined 
in the insurrection against the Turks, or, as it ap- 
pears, were driven into it by some Samiotes and other 
Greeks. The Turks came with a powerful fleet, and 
I slaughtered the people without mercy. The women 
and children were made slaves, and the town was 
burnt. This terrible and brutal devastation, which 
made a frightful desert of a well cultivated eountiy, 

I and a ruin of a town of near 30,000 inhabitants, 

I gives us a more lively image of the sufferings of this 
unlucky island twenty-three centuries before, when 
the barbarous Persians ravaged it. The small islands 
Oenussae belonged to Chios. [Qenussak.] [G.L.] 



COTIT OF CHIOS, 

CHLORUS, a river of Cilicia Campestris, which 
Pliny (v. 27) mentions between the towns of Issus 
and Aegae. [G.L.] 

CHOANA (X6am, Ptol. vi. 2. § 14), a place in 
Media. Forbiger suggests that perhaps it is the 
same as Xavm, a place mentioned by Diodorus 
(ii. 13) as one of those where Semiramis was in the 
habit of dwelling. It is probably represented by the 
modem Km^ or Kum, |^V,] 

CHOARE'NE (Xoaprjp-^, Ptol. vi, 5. § 1; Xw- 
Strab. xi. p. 514; Isid. Oharac.; Choara, Piin. 
vi. 15. s. 17), a district of Partbia immediately ad- 
: joining the Caspian Gates. It was a plain country, 
and had a town in it called Apameia Ehagiana 
[Apambia, No. 6], and two smaller towns, Calliope 
and Issatis. (Plin. I c.) 

2. A district of Ariana, mentioned only by Strabo 
(xv. p. 725), who describes it as nearest to India of 
, all the countries which the Parthians had subdued. 
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It 5s clearly a different district from the one in Media, ' 
and ought most probably to be sought for south of 
the Paropamisiis, as it is stated that Cmtenis pissed 
through it in his march through Arachosia into 
Carmania. It seems not unlikely that the name is 
connected mth the Indian GJiaur or Ghor, though 
it is true that it is not generally safe to trust a mere 
affinity of names. [V.] 

CHOASPES (Xodo-TTTjs), a river of ^Susiana 
which rising among the Laristan mountains, and 
after passing the town of Susa, flowed into the 
Tigris, a little below the junction of the latter river 
with the Euphrates. ' 

The indistinctness of the ancient descriptions has 
led to some confusion between this river and the 
Eiilaeus, which, at the distance of about half a 
degree of latitude, flows nearly parallel with it into 
the Tigris. Yet the course of the Choaspes is, on 
the whole, clearly made out, and it can hardly have ^ 
been the same as the Eulaeus, though this was at 
one time the opinion of geographers, Herodotus 
(i. 188, V. 52) and Strabo (i. p. 46) distinctly state 
that the town of Susa was on the Choaspes, and 
Polycletus (a^. Strab. xv. p. 728) and Pliny (vi. 27, 
s. 31) speak of the Choaspes and Eulaeus as dif- 
ferent rivers, though the latter states it was the 
Eulaeus on which Susa was situated. On the other 
hand, Pliny (l.c.) tells the same story of the Eu- 
laeus which Herodotus (i, 188) has given to the 
Choaspes, viz., that tlie King of Persia w^as in the 
habit of drinking the water of this river only. From 
the agreement of the description of these two rivers, 
it has been conjectured by some that the Choaspes 
was the Persian name, and tJlai (Dan. viii. 8) 
(whence Eulaeus) the Chaldaean appellation. The 
difference and the similarity of these accounts may 
perhaps be accounted for in this way. There are 
two considerable rivers which unite at Bund-i-Kir, 
a little above Ahwaz, and form the ancient Pasi- 
tigris and modern Karun. Of these the western 
flows near, though not actually beside, the ruins of 
Sus (Susa), and is called the Dhful river; the east- 
ern passes Shmter, and is called the Karim, or river 
of Shuster. It is probable that the former was some- 
times supposed to be the Choaspes, though its cor- 
rect name was the Coprates, and the latter the 
‘Eulaeus; while, from the fact of thrir uniting about 
25 miles below Susa, what was strictly true of the 
one, came with less accuracy to be applied to the 
other. There seems no doubt that the Karhn doQS 
represent the ancient Eulaeus, and the KerMiah the 
old Choaspes. At present the main stream of the 
Karim is united with the Tigris by a canal called 
Ilaffar, near Mohammerah, but anciently it had a 
course direct to the sea. It may be remarked that 
Ptolemy only mentions the Eulaeus. (Map to Raw- 
linson^s March from, Zokab to Klmzistdn. m Journ. 
JL G.Soc. vol. is. p. 116.) [V.] 

CHOASPES FL., in India. [Cophen.] 
CHOATEAS (Xodrpas, Ptol. vi. 1. § 1; Pirn. v. 
27), a mountain range on the borders of Media and 
Assyi-ia. It is part of the outlying ranges of the 
great chain of Taurus, with which it is connected on 
the H. To the S. and SE. the chain is continued 
under the names of M. Zagrus and Parachoatras. It 
was part of the mountains of modem Kurdistan. 
In some editions of Ptolemy the name is called Cha- 
boras. [V.] 

CHOATRES, a river of Parthia, mentioned by 
Aramianus (xxiii. 6). It is not possible to determine 
which of many small streams he may have intended; 
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but it is probable that it was in the neighbourhood 
of the M. Choatras. Parthia has no river of any 
magnitude. [V*] 

CHOE'RADES. [Pharnacia.] 
CHOE'RAI)ES(Xoipc£5esv?i<ro£),tw'osmalI islands 
lying off the harbour of Tarentum, about four miles 
from its entrance: they are now called the Isole di 
S. Pietro e S. Paolo. As their name imports, they 
are little more than low rocks rising out of the sea, 
but must have afforded a place of anchorage, as 
Thucydides tells us that the Athenian generals, 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon, touched there on their 
xvay to Sicily (b. c, 413), and took on board some 
Messapian auxiliaries (Thuc. vii. 33). [E. H, B.] 

GHOE'REAE (XoipSaC), a place in Euboea, only 
I mentioned by Herodotus (vi. 101), appears to have 
been situated between Tamynae and the island Ae- 
gilia. Cramer supposes Choereae to he the islets 
named Kavalhri in modem maps. 

CHOES FL. [CoFHEX.] 

CHOLAEGUS, a demus of Attica of uncertain 
site. [Seep. 336.] 

CHOLLEIDAE. [Attica, p. 331, a.] 
CHOLON TEICHOS (Xo^Klv : Ktli. Xo>- 
XoreixiTTjs), a city of Caria, mentioned by Apol- 
lonius in his Carica. (Steph. B, s. v.) [G. L.J 

CHOMA (Xwjua), a place in the interior of 
Lycia, according to Pliny (v. 27), on a river Aedesa. 
Ptolemy (v. 3) makes Choma one of the fom* cities 
of the Miljas, and places it near Candyba. 
CHONAE. [Colossae.] 

CHONE, CHO'NIA. [Ciiones.] 

CHONES (Xtovey), a people of Southern Italy, 
who inhabited a part of the countries afterwards 
known as Lucania and Bruttium, on the shores of 
the Tarentine Gulf. It appears certain that they 
were of the same race with the Oenotrians, and Hke 
them of Pelasgic ongin. Aristotle expressly tells us 
that the Choiies w’ere an Oenotrian race (PoL vii. 9), 
and Strabo (quoting from Antiochus) repeats the 
statement, adding that .they were a more civilized 
race than the other Oenotrians. (Strab. vi. p. 255.) 
He describes them as occupying the tract about JJe- 
tapontum and Siris; and Aristotle also, as well as 
Lycophron, place them in the fertile district of tlie 
Siritis. (Arist. 1. c. where it seems certain that we 
should read SipTriP' for ^Zvpriu- Lycophr. Alex. 983.) 
Strabo also in another passage (vi. p. 264) represents 
the lonians, who established themselves at Siris as 
wresting that city from the Chones, and speaks of 
Rhodian settlers as establishing themselves in the 
neighbourhood of Sybaris in Chonia (xiv. p. 654), 
But it seems clear that the name w'as used also in 
a much wider signification, as the city of Ciioxe, 
which, according to Apollodorus, gave name to the 
nation, was placed near the promontory of Crimisa, 
in Bruttium. (Apollod. ap. Strab. vi. p. 254.) The 
existence, however, of a cit^ of the name at all is 
very uncertain : Antiochus says that the land of the 
Chones was named Chone, for which Strabo and 
Lycophron use the more ordinary form Ciioxia. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 654; Lycophr. Ic.) It seems clear 
on the whole, that the name was applied more or less 
extensively to the tribe that dwelt on the western 
I shores of the Tarentine Gulf, from the Lacinian pro- 
montory to the neighbourhood of hletapontnm : and 
■that as they were of close kindred with the Oono- 
trians, they were sometimes distinguished from them, 
sometimes included under the same appellation. The 
name is evidently closely connected with that of the 
Ghaones in Epeirus, and this resemblance tends to 
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confirm the fact (attested by many other arguments) 
tliat both tribes were of Peksgic origin, and related 
by close affinity of race. This point is more fully 
discussed uiuler Oknotkia, [E. H. B.] 

CHORA, or CORA, a place in Gallia, mentioned 
by Ainmianus Marcellinus (xvi. 2) as being, on 
Julian’s route from Augustodunuin {Aittm) to Aii- 
tosiodnrum, that is, Autissiodurum {Auxerre). This 
indicates the Roman road from Autm to Amerrey 
for the road mentioned by Ammianus went “ per 
Sedelaucura et Chorarn.” Sedelaucuin is the SMo- 
locum (Saulku) of the Itin. CJiora is therefom 
between Saulieu and Atixerre ; and the river Cv/re^ 
a branch of the Yonne, runs in tUe genei’al direction 
of the road from Autun to Auxerre, The next 
station on the road to Saulieu is Aballo {Amllon), 
1) Anville finds a place called Cure on the river 6We, 
between Avallon and Awteerre, which he supposes to 
be Chora, Others fix Chora at La Vilh Auxerre^ 
near St. More^ which is also between Avallon and 
Auxerre (H. Vales. ad Amm. Marc. xvL 2; D Anville, 
L'otice, &c. ; Waickeiiaer, Geog,, tfc. vol. i. p-4li, 
voi.ii. p. 351). [G, L.] 

CHORA'SMII (Xcopda-fiiot^ Her. iii. 93, 117; 
Strab. xi. p. 513; Dionys. Per. x. 746; Arrian, iv. 
15; Curt. vii. 4, viii. 1 ; Steph. B. s. v.; Ptol. vi. 12. 
§4; Plin. vi. 16), an extensive tribe of Sogdiana, 
now represented by Khawarezm, in the desert coun- 
try of Khiva, on the banks of the Gihon. The 
name is not always written exactly the same : thus 
Btrabo (xi, p. 513) called the people Chorasmusini, 
which is probably an error; and in some editions o£ 
Ptolemy they are called Choramnii. They appear 
to have been of a Scythian stock, and are coupled by 
ancient authors with the Daae, Massagetae, and 
Soghdi. Stephanus, on the authority of Hecataeus, 
states that there was also a city called Chorasniia, 
of which the Chorasmii were the inhabitants. [V.] 
CHORAZIN (Xopa^iy), mentioned only in St. 
klatthevr (xi. 26), and the parallel passage in St. 
Luke (x. 13) in our Lord’s denunciation. This site 
had strangely baffled the inquiries of travellers 
(Lord Lindsay’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 91 ; Robinson, 
B. E. vol, iii. p. 296), until it was recovered and 
identified by the writer and a friend in 1842. In 
the liills on the north of the Sea of Tiberias, about 
two miles north-west of Capernaum (Tell-Hum) is 
a ruined site still called by the Bedouins who pasture 
it Gerazi : in a small plain to the east of the 
ruins is a fountain called by the same name. It is 
utterly desolate ; a fragment of a shaft of a marble 
column alone standing in the midst of universal 
ruin. [G. W.] 

CHORI (Xopij, Xopi, Const. Porph. JDe Adm. Imp. 
c. 44), a district of Armenia, situated on the NVV. 
hank of the lake of Van; if it be identified with the 
Canton of Khorkkhorhounihh, which belonged to a 
race of princes very celebrated in the history of 
Armenia. (St. Martin, Mem. siw VArmenie, vol. i. 
p. 100.) [E.B. J.] 

CHOESEUS (Xopereor, Ptol. v. 16. § 1;, a river 
of Palestine, wliich formed the boundary between 
that countiy and Phoenicia, and fell into the sea 
between Dora and Caesarea Stratonis, now the <7o- 
radsche (Von Raumer, Palestina, p. 53; Pocoeke, 
Trav. vol. ii. p. 58), a name which does not occur 
in the maps, but is probably a mountain stream 
which flows onlv in winter. * [E. B, J.] 

CHORZANE, CHORZIANE'HE (XopCdv^, Pro- 
cop. Aed. 33 ; XopCiaPTjvf), Procop. B. P. ii. 24), 
a district of Armenia, which Forbxger (vol, ii. p. 601) 
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identifies with the Acilisene (’A«Afcn;v^) of 
Strabo (xi. pp. 528, 530), wliich lay between the 
N. and S. arm of the Euplirates and on the boun- 
daries of Cappadocia, and wffiieh on account of the 
worship of the goddess AnaJiid so prevalent in that 
district, is undoubtedly the same as the Anaitis, or 
Anaitica of Pliny (v. 24. § 20). The plain of 
Erzingdn now I'epreseiits this district. (Ritter, Erd- 
Tewnde, vol. x. pp. 73, 81, 550, 576, 774, 796 ; Journ. 
Geog. Soc. vol. vi. p. 201.) [E. B. J,] 

CHORZEm CKopCriPyj, Strab. xi. p. 528), a 
mountainous district, situated to the NW- of the 
Greater Armenia, which had originally belonged to 
the Iberians. (St. Martin, Append, to Le Beau, Bas 
Empire, vol. xv. p. 491.) The capital of this dis- 
trict was the town which appears after the 10th 
century under the name of Kars (Ketpy, Const. 
Porph. de Adm. Imp. c. 44), and was well known 
as the residence of the Bagratid princes from a. d. 
928—961. In a. d. 1064 the last of these 
princes gave up the district to Constantine Ducas in 
exchange for a principality in Ajrmenia Minor (St. 
Martin, Mem. sur VArmenie, vol. i. p. 375). The 
provmce has ever since retained tlie name of Kars. 
The snow fell to such depth in this mountain tract, 
that Strabo (1. c.) speaks of wffiole caravans of tra- 
vellers being buried in the drifts, and having to be 
dug out. The same author {1. c.) describes a curious 
kind of snow-worm which was found here. iMr. Brant 
in ascending the Sapdn Tdgh was told by his Kurd 
guides that they had seen this animal ; one of them 
went to a pool of melted snow to procure a specimen, 
but did not succeed in the attempt. {Journ. Geog. 
Soc, vol. X. p. 410 ; Bitter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 423, 
foil.) [E.B.J.] 

CHRENDL [Chardtda.] 

CHRETES (Xp4rr)s), a river on the W, coast of 
Africa, a little S. of Cerne (Hamio, p. 3), on the 
position of which its identification of course depends. 
According to Rennell’s view, it must be the river St. 
John; but those who place Cerne in the bay of 
Agadir identify the Chretes witii the Wadi Sus, the 
Subus of Ptolemy. [P. S.] 

CHRISTO'POLIS {Xpia-rdiroMs), a town of Ma- 
cedonia, situated on the Via Egnatia, mentioned by 
the writers of the Lower Empire (Georg. Acrop. c. 
43 ; Niceph, Greg, xiii. I . § 1 , xiii. 5. § 1 ), which some 
have supposed to have occupied the site of Datum, 
but should more properly be identified with Acon- 
tisma. [Acontisma.] [E. B. J.] 

CHRONOS or CHRONIUS FL. [Saejiatia 
Eueofaea.] 

CHRYSA (XpdeT}, Xpiea : Eth. Xpva-eh). 
Stephanus {s. v.) has a list of various places so 
called. He does not decide which is the Chrysa of 
Homer (//. i. 37, 390, 431). He mentions a Chrysa 
on the Hellespont, between Ophrynium and Abydus. 
Pliny (v, 30) mentions Cliryse, a town of Aeolis, as 
ho longer existing iu his time. He also mentions a 
Chryse in the Troad, and apparently places it north 
of the promontory Lectum, and on the coast. He 
says that Chrysa did not exist, hut the temple of 
Sinintheus remained ; that is, the temple of Apollo 
Smintheus. The name Smith eus, not Sinintheus, 
appears on a coin of Alexandria of Troas (Harduin’s 
note on Plin. v. 30). The Table places “ Smyn- 
thium” between Alexanchia and Assus, and 4 
miles south of Alexandria. Strabo (p. 604) places 
Chrysa on a hill, and he mentions the temple of 
Smintheus, and speaks of a symbol, which recorded 
the etymon of the name, the mouse which lay at 
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the foot of the wooden figure, the work of Scopas. 
According to an old story, Apollo had his name 
Smintheus, as being the mouse destroyer ; for 
Sminthus signified mouse,” according to Apion. 
Strabo (p. 612) has an argument to show that the 
Chrysa of the Iliad was not the Chrysa near Alex- 
andria, but the other place of the same name in the 
plain of Thebe, or the Adramyttene. He says that 
this Chrysa was on the sea, and had a port, and a 
temple of Sminthens, but that it was deserted in 
his time, and the temple was transferred to the 
other Chrysa. There is, however, little weight in 
Strabo’s argument, nor is the matter worth dis- 
cussion. [O'- 1*.] 

CHEYSA'ORIS (Xpvcraopls: EtkXpueraop€ilis),& 
town of Garia, afterwards called Idrias. According 
to Apollonius, in his Carica (Steph. B. s.v.'), it was 
the first city of those founded by the Lycians. Ac- 
cording to Epaphroditus, all Caria was called Chry- 
saoris. Herodotus (v. 118) mentions a district in 
Caria, named Idrias, in which the Marsyas of Caria 
had its source. It has been conjectured that Antio- 
chus built his city Stratoniceia at or near the site of 
this old town Chrysaoris or Idrias. [G. E.] 
CHEYSAO'RIUM. [Caria; Stratoniceia.] 
CHEYSAS (Xpccay), a river of Sicily which rises 
in the Heraean mountains, not far from the , modem 
town of Gangi, and after flowing through the territory 
of Assorus, where its tutelary divinity was wor- 
shipped with peculiar honours [Assorus], and after- 
wards through that of Agyrium, joins the river Sy- 
maethus about 20 miles from its mouth. It is now 
called the Mttaino, (Cic. Verr. iv. 44; Hiod* xiv. 
95 ; Vib. Sequest. p. 8; Sil. Ital. xiv. 229 ; Cluver. 
Ekil p. 325.) [E.H, B.] 

CHEYSE. [Lemnos.] 

CHRYSE REGIO. [India.] 

CHRYSIPPA (t^ Xp<><TtT7ra : Mk XpvcriTnrctpSs, 
XpvcLTireh'), a city of Cilicia, named from the 
founder Ghrysippus (Steph. s. v, XpiJcriTrira). [G.L.] 
OHRYSOANA FL. [India.] 
GHRYSO'CERAS (Kpucd/cepas), i. e. the golden 
hom, a promontory near Constantinople, part of 
which was occupied by the ancient city of Byzan- 
tium. (Plin. rv. 18, ix. 20 ; Solin. 10; Mart Cap. 
Vi. p. 212.) [L.S.] 

CHRYSOTOLIS (XpvcrSiroKis: Etk Xpvtrowo^ 
Scutan), “in Bithynia, near Chalcedon, on 
the right to one who is sailing upwards,” that is, 
from the Propontis into the Thmcian Bosporus. 
(Steph. s. V. Xpvir67roAts) It belonged to the Chal- 
cedonians. Dionysius of Byzantium, in his Anaplus 
of the Bosporus, says that it was called Chrysopolis 
either because the Persians made it the place of 
deposit for the gold which they collected from the 
cities, or from CJiryses, a son of Agamemnon and 
Chryseis. Polybius (iv. 44) says that those who 
intend to cross from Chalcedon to Byzantium cannot 
make a straight course on account of the current 
which comes down the Bosporus, but they make an 
oblique course to the promontory Bus, and the place 
called ClirysopoHs, which the Athenians having 
seized by the advice of Alcibiades, set the first ex- 
ample of levying tolls on vessels bound for the Pon- 
tus; and those which sailed out of it too. (Diodor, 
xiii. 64.) Pliny (v. 32) says of Chrysopcdis, fuit.” 
[Chalcedon.] 

CHKYSOTtKHOAS. [Colchis.] 
CHEYSO'ERHOAS. [Mastaura.] 
CHEYSO'ERHOAS. [Troezen.J 
CHUNL [Hunni.] , 
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CHUS (Xous, LXX.), mentioned only in the 
hook of Judith (vii. 18), where Ehrehel is said to 
be “near CAw, which is at the torrent (i.e. the 
valley) of Mochmurr These localities were identified 
by Dr. Schultz in 1847, to the east of the road be- 
tween Nablus and Jerasalem. “ Leaving Turmiis 
Aya, I went by Seiloon and Kariyoot, and Jalood, 
and Joortsh, to Akrahak Akrabah is marked 
nearly in the right place on Robinson’s Map, but it 
is a large village, looking very much like a town, 
not a ruin. Between Joorish and Akrabah, but 
nearer to the former, is a valley running from east 
to west called Wadg Mahh Fooriyek Akrabah 
lies north of Joorish, the two places in sight of each 
other. Here I think you have the Ehrebel of the 
book of Judith, near Khoos at the Wady (XeL 
jita/3^os).Mokhmoor; and Khoos (Xohs) must be cor- 
rected into Xovpis” (Schultz’s Letter in Williams’s 
JSoly City, vol. i. Appendix 2, p. 469.) [G. W.] 

CH YTRIHM, CHYTRUM. [Clazomenae,] 
CHYTRUS, CHYTRI (XtJrpoy, Ptol. v. 14. § 6; 
XiJrpoi, Steph. B. , Suid. ; X66poi^ Hiei*acL ; Kvdepeia^ 
Const. Porph. Ee Them. i. 39 ; Chytri, Plin. ; Citari, 
Pent. Tab . : Eth. Xvrpios : Chyiria% a town of 
Cyprus which lay on the road between Ceryneia and 
Salamis, at a distance of 23 M. P. from the former, 
and 24 M. P. from the latter. (Pent. T ah.') It -was 
once governed by sovereign princes, and was probably 
an Athenian colony. (Mariti, Viaggi^ vol. i. p. 138; 
Engel, Eypros^ vol. i. p. 148.) [E.B. J-] 

CIABRUS, CIAMBRUS, or CEBRUS (Klagpoy, 
Kfdp.§pos, Kegpos; Czibru or Zihru)^ a river fonn- 
ing the boundary between Moesia Superior and In- 
ferior, which, near a town of the same name, emptied 
itself into the Danubius. (Ptol. iii. 9. § 1, 10. 
§ 1; Dion Cass. li. 24; Itin. Ant. p. 220; Not. 
Imp. 30.) [L. S.] 

CIANUS SINUS. [Cius.] 

CrBALAE (Ki§dAai), a town in Lower Pan- 
nonia. In the Itin. Eieros. p. 663, and the Geogr. 
Mav. iv, 19, its name appears in the ablat. Cibalis, 
whence some writers, mistaking this for the nomi- 
native, give its name in the form Cibalis (KtSaAts; 
Dion Cass. Iv. 52; Ptol. ii. 16. § 7; Zosim. ii. 18). 
The town was one of considerable importance, and 
situated on an eminence near lake Hiulcas, at an 
equal distance between the rivers Dravus and Savus, 
on the high road leading from Mursa to Sirmium. 
It was the birthplace of the emperor Valentinian 
(Amm. Marc. xxx. 7, 24), and in its vicinity Con- 
stantine, in A. D. 314, gained a decisive victoiy over 
Licinianus. (Eutrop. x. 5 ; Zosim. 1. c.) According 
to Zosimus, the place had an amphitheatre sur- 
rounded by a shady wood. Its exact site has not 
yet been discovered, but it is generally believed to 
have been situated near the modem town of Miha-^ 
mfzi or near Vinhoueze. (Comp. Anr. Viet. Eyit, 
41, 45; Sozom. Hist Eccles. i. 6; Itin. Ant. pp. 
131,261,267,268.) [L. S.] 

CIBRUS, or CEBRUS (Ki^pov), a town situated 
at the embouchure of the Ciabrus into the Danube, 
is now called Zehm or DsjihronPalanca. (^Itin. 
Ant. p, 220; Geogr. Rav, iv. 7; Procop, DeAedif. 
iy. 6. p. 290.) [L. S.j 

CTBYRA (j] Ki^vpai Etk Ki^updrTjs; Adj.Ki.€i)- 
pariKds). 1 . Magna, the chief city of a district Ciby- 
ratis. Strabo (p 631) says, that the Cibyratae are 
called descendants of the Lydians, of those who once 
occupied the Cabalis [Cabalis], but afterwards of 
the neighbouring Pisidiaiis, who settled here, and 
I'emoved the towm to another position in a strong 
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place, which was about 100 stadia in circuit. It 
grew powerful under a good constitution, and the 
villages extended from Pisidia and the adjoining 
Milyas into Lycia, and to the Peraea of the Kho- 
dians [Caria]. When the three neighbouring towns 
of Bubon, Balbura [Bubok; Balbura], and Oe- 
noanda were joined to it, this confederation was called 
Tetrapolis. Each town had one vote, hut Cibyra 
had two votes ; for Cibyra alone could muster 30,000 
infantry and 2000 cavahy. It was always under 
tyrants, but the government was moderate. This 
form of government terminated under Moagetes, % 
Murena put an end to it, and attached Balbura and 
Bubon to the Lycians. The conventus of Cibyra, 
however, still remained one of the greatest in Asia. 
The Cibyratae had four languages, the Pisidian, the 
Hellenic, the language of the Solymi and of the ! 
Lydians ; but there was no trace of the Lydian Ian- j 
guage in Lydia. It was a peculiarity of Cibyra ■ 
that the iron was easily cut with a chisel, or other ! 
sharp tool (see Groskurd’s Note, Trmsl Strajb. Yol. 
ii. p. 633, where he unnecessarily make a distinction 
between ropeveaOat and TopP€V€(r6ai), The first 
part of this extract from Strabo is not quite clear. 

Strabo (p. 629) does not fix the position of Ci- 
byra precisely. After mentioning Antiochia on the 
Maeander as being in CariaJ he says, “ to the south the 
great Cibyra, Sinde, and the Cabalis, as far as Taurus 
and Lycia.” Ptolemy (v. 3) places Cibyra in Great 
Phrygia, and assigns the three cities of Bubon, Bal- 
bura, and Oenoanda to the Cabalis of Lycia, which 
is consistent with Strabo. The latitude of Ptolemy 
as it stands in his text is at least 1° 40' too far 
north. The site is now ascertained (Spratt, Lycia, 
vol. i, p. 256) to be at Horzoom, on the Horzoom 
Tchy, a branch of the Lalamon, Tcky, or Indus, in 
about 37° ZO'N. lat. The place is identified by- 
inscriptions on the spot. “ The ruins cover the brow 
of a hill between 300 and 400 feet above the level 
of the plain, and about half a mile distant from the 
village of Horzoom.” The material for the buildings 
was got from the limestone in the neighbourhood; 
and many of them are in good condition. One of 
the chief buildings is a theatre, in fine preservation : 
the diameter is 266 feet. The seats command a 
view of the Cibyratic plain, and of the mountains 
towards the Milyas. On the platform near the 
theatre are the rains of several large buildings sup- 
posed to be temples, “ some of the Doric and others 
of the Corinthian order.” On a block there is an 
inscription, Kazerapewr KiSvparcov tj ^ovXt) kcu 6 
from which it appears that in the Koman 
period the city had also the name Caesarea. The 
name Kaiffapecop appears on some of the coins of 
Cibyra. A large building about 100 yards from the 
theatre is supposed to have been an Odeum or music 
theatre. There are no traces of city walls. 

The stadium, 650 feet in length and 80 in breadth, 
is at the lower extremity of the ridge on which the 
city stands. The hill side was partly excavated to 
make room for it; and on the side formed out of 
the slope of the hill ‘‘were ranged 21 rows of seats, 
which at the upper extremity of the stadium turned 
so as to make a theatre-like termination.” (Yiew in 
Spratt’s Lycia.) This part of the stadium is very 
pci'fect, but the seats on the hill side are much dis- 
placed by the shrubs that have grown up between 
them. The seats overlook the plain of Cibyx-a, The 
seats on the side opposite to the hill were marble 
blocks placed on a low wall biult along the edge of 
the terrace, formed by cutting the side of the hill. - 
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Hear the entance to the stadium a ridge runs east- 
ward, crowned by a paved way, bordered on each 
side by sarcophagi and sepulchral monuments. At 
the entrance to tiiis avenue of tombs was a massive 
triumphal arch of Doric architecture, now in ruins.” 

The elevation of the Cibyratic plain is estimated 
to be 3500 feet above the level of the sea. It pro- 
duces corn. The sites of Balburs, Bubon, and Oe- 
noanda, which is on the Xanthus, being now ascer- 
tained, we can form a tolerably coraect idea of the 
extent of the Cibyratis. It comprised the highest 
part of the basin of the Xanthus, and ail the 
upper and probably the middle part of the basin of 
the Indus, for Strabo describes the Cibyratis as 
reaching to the Rhodian Peraea. The great range of 
Cadmus (JBdba Dagh), said to be 8000 feet high, 
bounded it on the west, and separated it from Caria. 
The upper part of the basin of the Indus consists of 
numerous small valleys, each of which has its little 
stream. Pliny’s brief description (v, 28) has been 
derived from good materials; ‘Mhe river Indus, 
which rises in the hills of the Cibyratae, receives 
sixty perennial rivers, and more than a hundred tor- 
rents.” 

Cibyra is first mentioned by Livy (xxxviii. 14) 
in his history of the operations of the consul Cn. 
Manlius, who approached it from the upper part of 
the Maeander and through Caria. He probably 
advanced upon it by the valley of Karaooh, 
through which the present road leads from the Ciby- 
ratis to Laodicea (near DewfzZee). Manlius demanded 
and got from Moagetes, the tyrant of Cibyra, 100 
talents and 10,000 medimni of wheat. Livy says 
that Moagetes had under him Syleum and Alimne, 
besides Cibyra. It is conjectured (Spratt, Lyda, 
vol. i. p. 254) that this Alimne may he identified 
I with the remains of a large town on an island in the 
' lake of GuUHissaft,wf}iiQh island is connected with the 
mainland by an ancient causeway. This lake lies in 
the angle between the Caulares [Gaulares] and the 
river of Cibyra. The last tyrant of Cibyra, also named 
Moagetes, was the son of Pancrates (Polyb. xxx. 9). 
He was put down by L, Licinius Murena, probably in 
B, c. 84, when his temtory was divided, and Cibyra 
was attached to Phrygia. Pliny states that twenty- 
five cities belonged to the Jurisdictio or Conventus of 
Cibyra; and he adds that the town of Cibyra be- 
longed to Phrygia. This, like many other of the 
Roman political arrangements, was quite at variance 
with the physical divisions of the country. Laodicea 
on the Lycus was one of the chief cities of this Con- 
ventus. Under the Romans, Cibyra was a place of 
great trade, as it appears (Hor. Ep. i. 6. 33). Its 
position, however, does not seem very favourable for 
commerce, for it is neither on the sea nor on a great 
road. "We may conclude, however, that the Roman 
negotiatores and mercatores found something to do 
here, and probably the grain of the valley of the 
Indus and the wool and iron of Cibyra might furnish 
ariicles of commerce. Iron ore is plentiful in the 
Cibyratis. We know nothing of any artists of Ci- 
byra, except two, whom Cicero mentions ( Verr. ii. 
4. c. 13), who were more famed for their knavery 
than for artistic skill. Cibyra was much damaged 
by an earthquake, in the time of Tiberius, who re- 
commended a Senatus Consulturn to be enacted for 
relieving it from payment of taxes {trihutum) for 
three years. In this passage of Tacitus (Ann, iv. 
13), it is called ^‘civitas Gibyratica apud Asiam.” 
[Asia, p. 239.] 

Three Greek inscriptions from Cibyra are printed 
re 4 
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in the Appendix to Spratt’s Lycia. All of them 
contain the name of the city, and all belong to the 
Eoman period. One of them ^ seems intended to 
record a statue, or some memorial set up in honow 
of L. Aelius, the adopted son of Hadrian, and it 
mentions his being in his second consulship. Aelius 
died in the lifetime of Hadrian, A. D. 138. L. Aelius 
Verus was consul for the second time in A. i>. 137 
(Tillemont, Hist des JEmpereim, toL ii. p. 2115), and 
we may assume that he was alive when this inscrip- 
tion was made. Hadrian certainly was alive^ then, 
as we may infer from the terms of the inscription. 
But Hadrian also died in a. d. 138. The inscrip- 
tion, therefore, belongs to A. D. 137. 
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2. CiBYRA THE Less, was a place in Pamphylia. 
Strabo (p. 667), after mentioning Side, says, “ and 
near it is the Paralia of the Cibyi’atae, the Less, and 
then the river Melas, and a station for ships.” The 
site of Side is well known, and is called by the 
Turks E^Jcy Adalia. The Melas is the Mamvgat, 
four miles east of Side. But there could hare been 
no city between Side and the Melas, and it is con- 
jectured that in Strabo’s text, the paralia of the 
Cibyratae should come after the Melas. “ The ves- 
tiges of Cibyra are probably those observed by 
Captain Beaufort upon a height which rises from 
the right bank of a considerable river about 8 miles 
to the eastward of the Melas,, about 4 miles to the 
west of Cape Karabv/rnu, and nearly 2 miles from 
the shore” (Leake, Asia Minor ^ p. 196). Ptolemy 
mention’s this Cibyra among the inland towns of 
Cilicia Trachea ; but Scylax places it on the coast. 
There is a place, Oyberna (KuSepvr;), mentioned in 
the Stadiasmus, which is placed 59 stadia east of 
the Melas. If the conjecture as to Strabo’s text is 
correct, we may identify Cybema with this Cibyra 
of Pamphylia. [G. L.] 

CICHYRUS. [Ephyra.] 

CrCONES (Kf/cores), a Thracian people in- 
habiting the coast district between the rivers Hebrus 
in the E. and Lissus in the W., where they appear 
to have lived from very remote times. (Horn. 
ii. 846, ix. 39, Herod, vii. .59, 110; 

Ovph. Arg.l^ ; Steph. Byz. s.v.MapdiVGiai, Mela, 
ii. 2, 8; Plin. iv. 18; Virg. Georg, iv. 520; Sil. 
Ital. xi. 477 ; Ov. Met x, 2, xv, 313.) [L. S.] 

CIOYNE'THUS (Km{)vrieos: Triheri), a small 
island off the coast of Thessaly in the Pagasaean 
gulf. (Scylax, p. 29 ; Artemiod. ap. Strab. ix. p. 436 ; 
Mela, ii. 7; Piin. iv. 12; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iv. p. 396.) 

CIOYITNA, a demus of Attica, of unknown site, 
[Attica, p. 334.] 

CIDRAMUS, a town in Phrygia, known from its 
coins described by Sestini. The epigraph is KtSpa- 
prjvcav. (Cramer, Asia Minor ^ vol. ii. p. 56.) [G.L.] 
CIE'RIUM (Kieptov: Eth. Kteptevs), a town in 
Thessaly, which is identified by Stepbanus B. with 
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Ame (Steph. B. s. v. Apvrf), the chief town of the 
Aeolian Boeotians in Thessaly, from which they 
emigrated to Boeotia. The site of Cierium was first 
discovered by Leake, who from inscriptions and coins 
found on the spot has proved that it stood at the 
modem village of Matardnga, between the Enipeus 
or Apidanus, and a tiibutary of that river. The 
territory of Cierium adjoined that of ]\Ietropolis; and 
we, learn from an inscription cited by Leake that the 
adjustment of their boundaries was a frequent sub- 
ject of discussion between the two people. The 
identification of Arne and Cierium is confirmed by 
an inscription, which mentions Poseidon Cuerius 
(Kovipios), a name evidently connected with the 
river Cuarius or Coralius in Boeotia. (Strab. ix. 
p. 411.) The expelled Boeotians gave this name to 
the river, and founded upon its banks a temple of 
Athena Itonia in memory of their former abode in 
Thessaly. We may thereW conclude that the river 
upon which Cierium stood was called Cuerius, Cua- 
rius or Curalius, more especially as Strabo (ix. 
p. 438) mentions a river Curalius in Thessaly, flowing 
through the territory of Pharcadon in Histiaeotis 
past the temple of Athena Itonia into the Peneius; 
in which the only inaccuracy appears to he that he 
makes it flow directly into the Peneius. Pausanias 
(i. 13. § 2) also appears to speak of this temple of 
Athena Itonia, since he describes it as situated be- 
tween Pherae and Larissa, wliich is sufficient to 
indicate the site of Cierium. Leake supposes with 
much probability that the name of Arne may have 
been disused by the Thessalian conquerom because it 
was of Boeotian origin, and that the new appellation 
may have been taken from the neighbouring river, 
since it was not an uncommon custom to derive 
the name of a town from the river upn which it 
stood. 

Cierium is not mentioned under this name in his- 
tory ; but it occurs under the form Plenum, which is 
undoubtedly only another appellation of the same 
place, T and k being, as is well known, often inter- 
changeable. Pierium was probably the general, and 
Cierium the local form. Pierium is first mentioned 
by Thucydides (v. 13). It is called Piera and Pieria 
by Livy (xxxii. 15, xxxvi. 14), in both of which 
parages it is mentioned in ' connection with Metro- 
polis. In the Armenian tmnslation of Eusebius we 
find the name of Amyntas the Pierian in the list of 
the Strategi who governed Thessaly after the battle 
of Cynoscephalae. Aelian (N. An. iii. 37) speaks 
of Pierus in Thessaly. (Leake, Transactions of 
Royal Society of Literature^ vol. i., Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 498, seq. ; Miiller, Dorians, vol. ii. 
p.476.) 

CIERUS. [Prusa ab Hypium.] . 

; CILBIA'HI. [Gayster.] 

, ^ CTHCES (KikiKes). The Cilices are mentioned 
. in the Iliad as the inhabitants of the part of Mysia 
called Troas. Eetion, the father of Andromache, 
Hector’s wife, lived beneath wooded Places; and his 
chief city was Thebe Hypoplacie. (II vi. 395, 415.) 
He was king of the Cilices. Strabo observes (p. 
221) that Homer makes Pelasgi border on these 
Cilices, for he mentions Larissa as one of the cities 
of the Pelasgi (II ii. 840). In another passage 
(pp. 586, 611) he divides the territory of these 
Cilices into two parts, one the Thebaice, and the 
other Lymessis ; and he makes the territory of the 
Cilices comprehend the territories of Adramyttium, 
Atameus, and Pitane, and extend to the mouth of 
the Caicus. It seems to have been the opinion of 
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some of the Greek critics that the Cilices of Homer 
were akin to the other Cilices; for Strabo (p. 667) 
observes, “ they say that in the tract between Pha- 
selis in Lycia and Attalia there are pointed out a 
Thebe and Lyrnessus, a part of the Troic CiHces 
who were ejected from the plain of Thebe having 
gone to Pamphylia, as Callisthenes has said.” Whe- 
ther Callisthenes stated the emigration of these Ci * 
licians and the existence of these cities as a fact, or 
as report, seems somewhat doubtful. The passage, 
perhaps, means that there was a story that ruins 
were pointed out in these parts, which had the names 
of Thebe and Lyrnessus. But it was a disputed 
question which of the two Cilices were the parent 
stock; for while some pointed to places in Cilicia as 
evidence of an emigration of Cilidans from the 
Troad, as in Pamphylia they referred to a Thebe and 
Lyrnessus, others turned the argument the other way, 
and referred to an Aleian plain also in the Troad (p. 
676). The discussion in Strabo is not very profit- 
able reading. There was, however, a tradition that 
these Troic Cilicians drove the Syri from the coun- 
try afterwards called Cilicia. There is no doubt 
that Cilicia was once occupied by an Aramaic race, 
but it cannot be determined whether the Cilices of 
Cilicia in the liistorical period derived their name 
from some Cilices who invaded their country from 
the west, or whether it was the name of the earliest 
known inhabitants of the country. [G, L.] 

CILPCIA KiXtKia). The description of Ci- 
licia is difficult; but the best way of understanding 
the character of this country is by following Strabo’s 
description. Strabo calls Cilicia, which lies along 
the coast of the Meditei*ranean, “Cilicia outside of 
the Taurus ” (■^ rod Tavpov), for there was a 
country called Cilicia which was within (ivr6s) the 
Taurus ; which district he has described under Cappa- 
docia, [Cappadocia.] Cilicia Proper was bounded 
on the west by Pamphylia, on the north by Lyea- 
onia and Cappadocia, and on the east by the range 
of Amanus, which extends from the interior to the 
shore of the Mediterranean at the gulf of Issus. The 
southern boundary is the Mediterranean. Cilicia is 
naturally divided into two parts. The western and 
mountainous part was called Cilicia the Eough 
(Tpax^ia, Tpax^i^ris : Etli. Tpax^icorTis'), The 
eastern part contains a considerable extent of plain 
country, and was called Cilicia the Plain or Cam- 
pestris (rieStcss). 

Cilicia Trachea presents to the sea a convex out- 
line, with a narrow tract along the coast, as Strabo 
describes it, and it has little or no plain country. 
Strabo makes Coracesinra {Alayd) the boundary 
between Pamphylia and Cilicia. Pliny places the | 
boundary at the river Melas (Alanavgat) 26 miles 
west of Ooracesium. Mela (i. 13) makes Anemurium, 
Cape Anmmur, the boundary between Cilicia and 
Pamphylia. Anemurium is the most southern point 
of this mountainous coast, and the most southern 
point of the peninsula of Asia Minor; but it is above 
50 miles east of Strabo’s boundary. Ptolemy does not 
seem consistent with himself, for under Pamphylia 
(v. 5) he makes Side the last town in Pamphylia, his 
description proceeding from west to east; and he 
immediately after enumerates Ooracesium and Syedra 
as coast towns of Cilicia Trachea. But under Cilicia 
(v. 8) he mentions Syedra as a city of Pamphylia, 
and he makes Cilicia Trachea commence east of 
Syedra. The coast of Cilicia Trachea presents a rude 
outline, backed by high mountains from Coracesinra 
to Cape Cavalier a distance of above 140 miles. 
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To the east of Cape Cavaliere the high mountains 
recede from the coast, and the appearance of the 
country, as seen from the sea, alters materially. 
(Bea.Tihttj Karamania, p.219). But Strabo extends 
the eastern limit of Cilicia Trachea to the river 
Lamus (Lamas), which is between the island Elae- 
ussa and Soli. “Here,” observes Beaufort, “the 
rocky coast finally terminates, being succeeded by a 
^avelly beach and broad plains, wdiich extend inland 
to the foot of the mountains.” vStrabo reckons the 
distance along the coast from Ooracesium to Ane- 
murium to be 820 stadia; and the distance from 
Anemurium to Soli at about 500 stadia.. The dis- 
tance from Ooracesium to Anemurium is 68 English 
miles; and Strabo’s distance is too great. TJie dis- 
tance from Anemurium to Soli, afterwards Pompeio- 
polis, is about 149 miles; and here Strabo’s error is 
very great, or at least the error in his present text. 

A branch of the great mountain mass of Taurus 
runs direct from Ooracesium (A laya) towards Ane- 
murium, but it is intenmpted off Karadran [Cha- 
KABBUs]. From CImradrus eastward the moun- 
tains still run near the shore; and there are no large 
rivers on the coast of Cilicia till we come to the 
Oalycadnus. [Calycadnus.] This river is re- 
presented as rising in the range of Tanrus, east of 
Ooracesium, and as having a general eastern course 
to Selenceia, below which it enters the sea. The 
basin of the Calycadnus is separated from the coast 
by a rough mountain tmct, which some geographers 
have identified with the Imbarns of Pliny '(v. 27). 
The northern boundary of the basin of the Calycad- 
nus and of Cilicia Trachea is the Taurus; from which 
a considerable stream flows southward, and joins the 
I Calycadnus on the left bank, a little below 
supposed to be on the site of Claudiopolis. A dis- 
trict named Lalassis by Ptolemy (v. 8) was pro- 
bably contained in the upper and western part of the 
basin of the Calycadnus; and Ptolemy’s Cetis may 
have comprehended the middle and lower basin of 
I the same river,-— the only level tract in this rugged 
country. Ptolemy, however, includes in Cetis, both 
Anemurium, Arsinoe, Celenderis, and other places 
on the coast. 

The route from Laranda (Karaman), on the north 
side of the Taurus, through Mout to Celenderis, is 
described in Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 103. It is one 
of the few passes through the Ciliclau mountains, 
Ptolemy also mentions a district Lamotis, so named 
from a town Lamus, which was also the name of the 
river that was the boundary between the Trachea 
and the Campestris. The mountains at the back of 
the coast of Cilicia Trachea contain timber trees; 
and Strabo mentions Hamaxia, which is between 
Coracesium and Selinus, as a station to which ship- 
timber was brought down, — chiefly cedar, which was 
abundant; and he adds that M. Antonins gave these 
parts to Cleopatra, because they were suited for the 
equipment of a navy. 

From the Lamus the coast of Cilicia Campestris 
runs NE. beyond Soli, and then has an ESE. course 
to Cape Karadash (the ancient Magarsus). These 
two coast-lines form a considerable bay. A long 
straight beach extends from the Lamus to Soli; and 
as we advance eastward from the Lamus the moun- 
tains recede further from the shores, and leave a 
greater breadth of level country. The mountaina 
that bound this plain on the north have their peaks 
covered wdth snow in June. (Beaufort.) The first 
river within Cilicia Campestris, which, by its direc- 
tion from north to south and the length of its course, 
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indicates the commencement of the Cilician plain, is 
the Cydnus, ^hich flows past Tarsus (Tersoos), 
Nearly due north of Tarsus is a ^orge in the lime- 
stone rock of the mountains, through which the 
Cydnus flows from the high range of the Taurus. 
This difficult pass, which the Turks call Gdleh Bog- 
hdz, is that by which the younger Cyrus passed from 
Dana or Tyana, in Cappadocia, to Tarsus; and it is 
clearly described by Xenophon (^Amh.i. % § 21). 
This was also the pass by which Alexander entered 
Cilicia, and the pass which Niger attempted to de- 
fend against Septiraius Severus, who was marching 
against him from Cappadocia. (Herodian, hi. 8, &c.) 
But there was another pass between that of La- 
randa and the Pylae Ciliciae, which is mentioned by 
Xenophon (Amh. i. 2. § 19). Cyrus was accom- 
panied in his march from Iconium through Lycaonia 
by the Cilician queen Epjaxa; and on his route 
through Lycaonia, he sent her with an escort into 
Cilicia, by the pass between Laranda and the Ciliciae 
Pylae. This is the pass which “leads by Eizil 
Chesmeh and Alan Buznk, Karahisar and Mezetli, to 
Soli or Pompeiopolis, and to Tarsus.” (Ainsworth, 
■Travels m the Trach^ p. 40.) After passing 
through the Ciliciae Pylae, Cyrus and his army de- 
scended into the Level Cilicia, which Xenophon de- 
scribes as a large, beautiful, well-watered plain, full 
of all kinds of forest trees and vines. It produced 
sesame, panic, millet, wheat, and barley, — which are 
cultivated there at the present day, — with rice, 
cotton, and the sugar-cane; the date tree is indige- 
nous. (Ainsworth,) Xenophon describes the plsdn 
as surrounded by rugged and lofty mountains on aE 
sides from sea to sea; by which expression we must 
understand that he considered the plain of Cilicia as 
extending eastward to the place where the Aroanus 
runs down to the sea, and terminates in Gape Mgn~ 
zyr, or Ras-d-Chansir, as it is sometimes called. 

“ Cape Karadash (Magarsus) is a white oK£^ 
about 130 feet high, and is the first interruption of 
that low sandy beach, which commences near the 
river Lamas (Beaufort.) This point may be con- 
sidered as the commencement of the deep bay of 
Issus, now the gulf of Iskenderm^ the correspond- 
ing point on the opposite side is Cape Eymsyr, 
The coast of this bay east of Karadash has first a 
genex'al eastern, and then a north-easteni direction, 
to the head of the gulf of Issus. “ Eastward of 
Karadash, the same dreary waste of sand, inter- 
spersed with partial inundations of water, again 
recurs, and extends to the river Jyhoon or Jyhan, 
the ancient Pyramus.” (Beaufort.) Immediately 
north of the outlet of the Pyramus is the bay of 
Ayas [Aeg-ak], the northern part of which is “ a 
level plain of firm soil, from ten to twenty feet above 
the sea.” (Beaufort.) From the head or most 
northern part of the gulf of Issus, the coast has a 
general south direction, nearly as far as Alexandria 
(^Islcenderm')\ and from Iskenderm to Gape^Hyzsz^r, 
the direction of the coast is south-west, being 
nearly parallel to the coast on the opposite side of 
the bay. The form of the eastern coast is deter- 
mined by the eastern or Syrian range of Amanus, 
which has a general southern direction as far as the 
latitude of Iskenderun, and then a SW. direction to 
Cape Bynzyr. There is only a very naiTow tract 
between these mountains and the sea from Gape 
Hynzyr to the head of the gulf of Issus. The level 
land at the head of the gulf is the plain of Issus, 
which is bounded on the north and north-west by 
the other range of Amanus, which descends in a SW. 
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direction as far as the lower conrse of the Pyramus. 
This range is crossed in going from Mopsuestia 
(Misis) to the gnlf of Ishenderun ; and the high 
lands, in fact, descend to the shore of the gnlf^f 
Issus, at a place called Matahh. This appears to 
be the station (y<popjj.os') which Sti-abo mentions as 
belonging to the Arnanides Pylae, for he describes 
the SW. branch of the Amanus as reaching to the 
sea at this place. [Asianides.] These two ranges 
of the Amanus, the eastern or Syrian, and western 
or Cilician, enclose the plain of Issus, and separate 
it from the more extensive plain to the west, which 
we may call the Cilician. 

Strabo (p. 676) reckons it a voyage of near 1,000 
stadia, direct distance from Seleuceia in Pieria, 
which is the first Syrian city south of Rhnsus, to 
Soli in Cilicia. The real distance is only about 85 
English miles. Strabo further says that the south 
coast of Asia Minor rims eastward from the Rhodian 
Peraea to the month of the Cydnus, and that it then 
takes a direction nearly ESE. {iirl r^v 
avaroXiiv) as far as Issus, and that from Issus the 
coast makes a bend to the south as fiir as Phoenice, 
Now, this is true of the coast as far as Cape Kara-- 
dash^ but no further; and Strabo’s notion of the 
coast east of Karadash makes the bay of Issus dis- 
appear altogether. Therefore, the geographer has 
either expressed himself very inaccurately, or he was 
not acquainted with the form of the bay of Issus. 

The lower part of the plain of Cilicia between the 
Sarus and the Pyramus is the Aleian QAX'fjiop ve- 
Biop), which was celebrated in the mythi of tlie 
Greeks as the place of Bellerophon’s wanderings 
(J7. vi, 201). The cavalry of Alexander, in his Asi- 
atic campaign, passed through this plain from Tarsus 
to the Pyramus (Arrian, AnabAL 5. § 11). It is 
seen from the sea by those who foUow the coast 
from the mouth'of the Cydnus to Gape Kamdash^ 
and “as far as the eye could discern, it consists 
entirely of dreary sandhills, intersperaed with shallow 
lakes.” (Beaufort.) 

The Cilician plain contains three large rivers. 
The Cydnus (Tersoos Tchy') is described by Strabo 
as having its source not far above Tarsus, passing 
through a deep ravine, and then immediately flowing 
down to Tarsus ; and the stream is cold and rapid. 
He malces it only 120 stadia from the Cilician 
boundary on the north to Tarsus, and five stadia 
from Tarsus to the sea. But the Ciliciae Pylae are 
about 25 miles NNW. of Tarsus ; and the distance 
from Tarsus to the present outlet of the river is at 
least 12 miles, through a level and well cultivated 
countiy. Tlie best maps represent it as rising not 
further north than the Ciliciae Pylae, and on the 
south side of the range of Tamms, now called 
Bhulgar Bagh, The Cydnus can now only be 
entered by the smallest boat, the entrance being 
obstructed by bars; but inside of the bar “ it is deep 
enough, and about 160 feet wide. It was navigable 
in ancient times up to Tarsus (Plut. Anton, c. 26); 
and probably much later. It seems that the progress 
of the alluvium has been very rapid at the mouth of 
this river, and this is the only way of explaining 
Strabo, w’ho says that the Cydnus, at its mouth, 
flows into a kind of lake, called Rhegma, which had 
ancient dockyards, and the lake was the port of 
Tarsus. Strabo’s five stadia from Tarsus were pro- 
bably reckoned to the Rhegma, which the alluvium 
has changed into a sandy plain. But there is some 
error in the five stadia : the Stadiasmus makes the 
same distance 70 stadia. The water of the Cydnus is 
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cold, but not colder “ than that of the other rivers 
which carry down the melted snow of Mount Tau- 
rus.” (Beaufort.) Alexander, who is said to have 
been seized with a violent iBness from bathing in it, 
threw himself into the water when he was in a 
great heat. (Arrian, AnaK ii. 4. § 10 ; Plat. Aleas, 
c. 19.) 

East of the river Tarsus the Stadiasmns places 
the mouth of the Sarus (in the Stadiasmns incor- 
rectly written Areius), 70 stadia from the outlet of 
the Rhegma. The Sarus is the modern Sihmymdi 
the coast between the mouths of these two rivers 
projects in a long sandy spit. This river is 270 feet 
■wide at its mouth, and as difBcult to enter as the 
river of Tarsus. The Saras is not mentioned by 
Strabo in his description of Cilicia; but in his ac- 
count of Cataonia [Cataonia] he describes the 
course of the Sarus as being through Comana, and ' 
through the gorges of Taurus to the Cilician plain 
(p. 535). The /SiAw is represented in some maps 
as having two sources far to the north, one of which 
is nearly in the parallel of 39^^ N. lat., and the other 
still further north. The course of these two streams 
is south, and a long mountain tract separates the 
two river basins, which unite within the mountain 
region. The stream then takes a very irregular 
course to Adana, a place which retains its name 
(AcfamA); and from Adana it has a SW. course 
through the Cilician plain to the sea. If the course 
of these two branches of the Saras is correctly repre- 
sented in Kiepert’s map, it is one of the large rivers of 
the peninsula, and at least above 200 miles long. There 
is, however, a third branch of the Sarus, the course 
of which is well ascertained, and it is laid down in 
the map which accompanies Hamilton’s work (iZe- 
searches^ &c.). This is the branch which rises east 
of Eregli or Erch^ about 372° i^^ch further 

to the south and west than either of the branches 
already mentioned, and passes through the great 
range of Taurus; that part of the range west of the 
gap is called Bulghar Eagh, The course of this 
branch of the river is eastward, and the road foBows 
the waters “for some distance amidst precipitous 
cliffs and wooded abutments, till they sever the main 
chain, which is composed of a somewhat narrow and 
rugged belt of limestone reposing on schistns; the 
pass is however wide, and would permit of the pas- 
sage of three chariots abreast.” (Ainsworth.) The 
road then turns up a valley to the south-west, down 
which flows a stream, and joins the Sarus on the 
right bank. The road is over wooded rocks and MBs 
up to the head waters of this stream, where there is 
an extensive flat, “ at the summit of which, and at 
an elevation of 3812 feet, are the fortified posts of 
Mohammed Ali Pacha ; immediately beyond which 
the waters again run to the S. and SE., rushing 
through a tremendous gap, and thence flow direct 
towards the Cydnus or river of Tarsus.” (Ains- 
worth, London Geog. Jovmal^ vol. x. p. 499.) Thus 
the road passes from the basin of this tributary of 
the Sihun into the basin of the Cydnns, and it ^en 
follows the waters of the Cydnus, which “ soon lead 
to a deep gorge or fissure in another lofty ridge of 
limestone rocks; this is the narrowest and most 
difficult portion of the pass: it is the point to which 
Xenophon’s description applies as just broad enough 
for a chariot to pass, and that would be with great 
difficulty; tliis portion of the road bears evident 
traces of ancient diiseBing.” (Answorth.) It is 
also clearly the deep ravine which Strabo describe 
the river Cydnus as passing through in its course to 


Tarsus; and that which Hger blocked up to stop 
the approach of Septimius Severus. Niebuhr (Eeise- 
heschreibmgf vol. iii. p. 108), who went through 
this defile, observes that this road, through the 
Boghaz from the pashalik of AdanaJi to that of 
Konie, would be as dangerous for a hostile army as 
Xenophon and Curtius describe it, for it is narrow, 
and the rocks on both sides are steep as a wall; yet 
the caravan, which he accompanied in December 
1766 from Adanah, made its way through these 
CBiciae Pylae without any great difficulty. 

When the army of Cyras (b. c. 401) left Tarsus, 
it marched to the Sarus or Psarus, as the best MSS. 
have it (Xenoph. Anab. i. 4. § 1). The march was 
ten parasangs or 300 stadia from Tarsus to the 
Sarus; and the width of the Sarus was estimated by 
Xenophon at 300 Greek feet. Mr. Ainsworth found 
the Saras, at AdanaJi^ in the month of December, 
325 feet wide at the bridge, but not fordable, 
Adanah, which is un the site of the old city, is, at 
present, a town of some trade, and surrounded by a 
fertile tract of well-cultivated gardens. 

From the passage of the Saras the army of Cyras 
marched five parasangs, or 150 stadia, to the Py- 
ramns, the width of which Xenophon estimated at 
600 Greek feet (^AmbA, 4. § 1.). The present 
passage of the Pyramns (Jihun) is at Misis^ the 
site of Mopsuestia, which is on the road from Baiae 
(JBayas), on the bay of Issus, to Adanah. Mr. 
Ainsworth, however, gives some good reasons for 
supposing that Cyrus crossed the Pyramus below 
Mopsuestia, and much nearer the old mouth of the 
river. Niebuhr (a.d. 1766) found a handsome 
bridge at Misis^ recently built, and a hundred double 
steps in length. The Pyramus is the largest of the 
Cilician rivers, It rises in Cataonia [Cataonia], 
and consists of two main braiiches, one the Carmalas, 
flowing from the north, and the other from the east. 
[Carmalas.] These two branches unite SW. of 
Marash, from which point the river has a SW. 
course, through the Taurus. It passes the site of 
Anazarbus and Mim, and at present enters the sea a 
little south of the inlet, already mentioned, at the 
eastern extremity of which Ayas stands. But the 
old bed of the river seems to have entered the sea 
some distance from the present mouth, and a little 
west of Karadashj Oi'& Beaufort supposes; for 
here there is a shallow inlet of salt water, about 12 
miles long. The present outlet of the Jihun is 23 
mil^ east of the supposed former outlet. A short dis- 
tance NE. of Karadash, and near the eastern ex- 
tremity of this shallow inlet, is the site of Mall us, 
the chief town of the Mallotis. Thus Mallus would 
stand on the east side of the old bed of the Pyramus, 
and near the mouth of the river, wMch is consistent 
with all the ancient authorities, 

Strabo (p. 536) describes the Pyramus as a na- 
vigable river which i*ises in the middle of the plain 
of Cataonia. There is a considerable channel, through 
which the clear water flows unseen for some distance 
under ground, and then rises to the surface. If a 
man lets down a spear from above into the channel, 
the force of the stream is so great that the spear is 
with difficulty dipped in the water. After its re-ap- 
pearance the river runs on in a broad deep stream, 
but on approaching the Taurus, it is wonderfully 
contracted. Wonderful also is the gap in the moun- 
tains through which the bed of the river passes, for 
as it happens in rocks which have been rent and 
split asunder, that the projections on one side corre- 
spond to the recesses on the other, in such wise that 
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they may be fitted together, so we observed that 
the rocks overhanging the liver on each side, and 
rising almost up to the summits of the mountains, 
at a distance of two or three hundred feet,, had the 
receding parts corresponding to the projecting parts. 
The bottom between the steep sides is all rock, and, 
has a deep and very narrow fissure in the middle, so 
narrow that a dog or a hare might leap over. This 
is the channel of the river which is full to the brim,: 
like abroad canal [to the extent of a thousand stadia]. 
Owing to the winding course of the stream, and the 
great contraction, _and the depth of the chasm, the 
noise falls on the ear of persons even as they approach 
at some distance, like the sound of thunder. Passing 
through the mountains the river brings down so 
much alluvium to the sea, some from Cataonia, and 
some from the Cilician plains, that a prophecy ut- 
tered about it is in vogue, to the following effect; 

In time to come broad flowing Pyramus 

Shall push his hanks to Cyprus^ sacred shore.” 

The same thing happens here, adds Strabo, as in 
Egypt, where the Nile is continually making land of 
the sea by its alluvium. (See the notes on this 
passage of Strabo about the Pyramus, in Groskurd’s 
Transh, voL ii. p. 450). 

Mr, Ainsworth remarks, from his own observations 
on the plain of Cilicia, as far as the ruins of Ana- 
zarbus, that “its bed is throughout the plain deep 
and narrow, from the nature of the soil, which is 
alluvial;” and that “in its lower part it divides into 
several streams on arriving at its delta.” He (in- 
cludes that the army of Cyras crossed this river in 
the lower parts, where it is most easily forded, at 
which time its embouchure was probably at JS^'arar. 
dash. The prophecy is not yet fulfilled ; but the 
river still brings down a great quantity of earth and 
sand. This deposit has produced a plain of saud 
along the side of the gulf, like that formed by the 
Oalycadnus. “ The Jyhoon, half a mile from its 
mouth, is 490 feet wide, and is the largest of all the 
rivers on the south coast of Asia Minor” (Beaufoit). 
It is nov/ as shallow over its bar as the Cydnus and 
the Saras; though it appears from a passage of Anna 
Comnena, quoted by Beaufort, that it was open for 
galleys even in the time of the crusades. 

The remainder of Cilicia contains no large river, 
and is closed, as already described, by the two 
branches of the Amanus. It lies around the Gulf 
of Issus, and the more particular description of this 
gulf, and the examination of the difficult question 
of the site of Issus, will come more appropriately in 
another place. [Issus]. 

The extensive tract of country called Cilicia has 
a coast line of 430 miles, from Ooracesium to Eho- 
sus, at the southern extremity of the bay of Issus. 
The direct distance from Coracesium to the Syrian 
Gates on the east side of the gulf of Issus is about 
230 miles. It is, aptly enough, divided into the 
Mountainous ( 7 ; opem], Herod, ii. 34) and the Level, 
and a ready communication between the extreme 
west and eastern parts could only be by sea. The 
coast, however, of the Tracheia, or Mountainous Ci- 
licia, nearly as far east as the outlet of the Oaly- 
cadnus, though included in Cilicia by the later geo- 
graphers, is really a distinct country. But the valley 
of the Calycadnus, which lies from west to east, may 
be considered one of the three natural divisions of 
Cilicia; the other two being the plain of Tai'sus and 
Adana, and the plain of Issus. Indeed, from the. 
Ixiiiinsula of Cape Cavaliere^ “ the last and highest 
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of the series of noble promontories that project from 
this coast ” (Beaufort), the rude outline of the shore 
is changed, and the land communication along the 
coast with the eastern part of Cilicia is not difficult. 
There is 'a road represented in the Table, all along 
the coast from the border of Bamphylia to Selenceia 
on the Calycadnus, and thence eastward through 
Coiycus, Soli (or Pompeiopolis), the Aleian plain, 
Malius, Aegae, and Issus, to Eiiosus. Alexander, 
after reaching Tarsus by the piss in the Taurus, led 
part of his army to Anchiale, and from Anclnale to 
Soli; and he afterwards advanced from Soli east- 
wards to Magarsus and Malius, on the Pyramus. 
The two natural chief divisions of Cilicia, the basin 
of the Calycadnus and the plain country east of the 
Cydnus, are represented by the modem Turkish go- 
vernments or pashaliclcs of Selefheh (Selenceia on 
the Calycadnus) and Ad^n-ah. 

■ It is difficult to estimate the extent of the Cilician 
plain, through which the Cydnus, Saras and Py- 
ramus flow. The level country appears to reach 
somewhat north of Mopsuestia (J.fms), Adana {Ada- 
«iaA), and Tarsus (Tersoos'); and in this part the 
plain may be between 40 and 50 miles from east to 
west. The form of the coast makes the dimensions 
, of thff plain from north to south veiy unequal in 
different parts. The widest part extends north from 
C&-peJiCaradashy and it may be above 30 miles. The 
level land, that has been named the plain of Issus, 
is only a narrow strip, except at the head of the gulf 
of Issus, where it seems to extend eight or ten miles 
inland. Cilicia surrounded by mountain barriers, 
with a long coast and numerous ports, a fertile plain, 
and mountains covered with forests, possessed great 
natural advantages. Its position l^tween Syria on 
one side, and the rest of Asia Minor on the other, 
made it the highway from the Hellespont and the 
Bosporus to the eastern shore of the Meftitcrranean, 
and the middle course of the Euphrates. Its prox- 
imity to Syria invites the cupidity of any one who is 
master of that country; and the Greek rulers of 
Egypt coveted the possession of the opposite coast of 
Cilicia, which contains the materials for shipbuilding, 
which Egypt does not. 

Besides the products of Cilicia mentioned above, 
Coiycus on the coast was famed for its saffron, which 
was an article of export. A cloth made of goat.s^ 
hair, which the Romans called Cilicium, was the 
work of Cilician industry; at least the thing seems 
to have had its name from the Cilician article. 

The Cilieians, Herodotus says (vii. 91), w'ere ori- 
ginally named Hypacliaei, and afterwards they had 
the name of Cilices from Cilix, the son of Agenor, 
a Phoenician. According to this tradition, they 
were of the same stock as the Plioenicians. It is 
probable that they did belong to some branch of the 
Aramaic nations, and the Assyrian kings seem to 
have extended their power to the level Cilicia. [An- 
chiale.] Cilicia had a king Syennesis, who is 
represented as mediating, in conjunction ’(vith a king 
of Babylon, to make peace between Croesus the 
Lydian king and the Medes, e. a 610. (Herod- i. 
74.) Cilicia was the fourth division in the arrange- 
ment of Darius, and it paid the king a yearly tribute 
of 360 white horses and 500 talents of silver (Herod, 
hi. 90); of ■which sum 140 talents were expended 
on the cavalry on dnty in Cilicia, and the rest came 
into the Persian king’s treasury. Herodotus (v. 52) 
makes Cilicia extend north of the Taurus to the east 
of Cappadocia, and he makes the Euphrates the 
boundary between the Cilieians and the Armenians; 
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so tliat, if his statement is true, the eastern part of ' 
the later province of Cappadocia was in his time 
Cilician. [Cappadocia.] Cilicia still had its 
native kings in the time of this Darius; for a Ca- 
rian, Pixodarus, the son of Mausolus, was married 
to a daughter of the Cilician king Syennesis. 
(Herod, v. 118.) Cilicia was one of the subject 
states which contributed to form a navy for the Per- 
sians, and it supplied 100 ships for the great expe- 
dition of Xerxes, which were under the command of 
a Cilician, Syennesis, the son of Ororaedon. (Herod, 
vii. 91, 98.) A king still called Syennesis was the 
husband of queen Epyaxa, who made herself a par- 
tisan of the younger Cyrus, when he was on his road 
through Cilicia to attack his brother Artaxerxes, 
and contrived to reconcile her husband to Mm. (Xen. 
Anah. i. 2. § 26.) 

The mythi of the Greeks connected the history of 
the people of Western Asia with Cilicia [Cilices] ; 
and they had stories of early settlements by their own 
nation on these shores. Amphilochus, the son of 
Araphiaraus, settled Posideinm on the borders of the | 
Cilicians and the Syrians (Herod, iii. 91). According ! 
to another story, Amphilochus, and Mopsus, the 
son of Apollo, came from Troy and founded Mallus; 
and in Strabo’s times their tombs were pointed out at 
IMagarsns, near the Pyramus. But the Greeks do 
not appear to have settled in Cilicia, if we look to 
historical evidence, before the time of Alexander, 
except in a few places on the coast. Soli is said to 
have been colonised by Achaei and Ehodians from 
Lindus. In the time of Xenophon (b. c. 401) the 
Cilices still appear as a distinct people. It was 
nbt till after the time of Alexander that the Greeks 
got a firm footing in the country, and, under Greek 
civilisation, Tarsus became one of the great schools of 
the ancient world. The name of Seleuceia on the 
’Calycadnus, of Antiocheia ad Cragum, and Arsinoe, 
on the coast of the Trachea, and other Greek names, 
indicate the connection of Cilicia with the Grebk 
kings of Syria and Egypt. The later Eoman occu- 
pation of the country is indicated by the names 
Pompeiopolis, Claudiopolis, Trajanopolis, and others. 
The native Cilicians probably disappeared from the 
plain country, or were mingled both with Gi'ceks and 
other foreigners; but they maintained themselves in 
the mountains, even to Cicero’s time, under the name 
of Eleutherocilices. Cicero, who was governor of 
Cilicia, describes them as a fierce and w^arlike race, 
and he took their strong town Pindenissus. (Cic. 
ad Att v. 20.) Stmbo says that the Amanus, 
which lies above Cilicia on the east, was always 
governed by several kings or chiefs, who had strong 
places; and in his time, a man of mark was set over 
all of them, and called King by the Romans for his 
merits. His name was Tarcondimotus, a genuine 
free Cilician, no doubt. 

Diodotus, surnamed Tryphon, made the strong- 
hold Coraeesimn his head-quarters at the time that 
he caused Syria to revolt from the kings, as Strabo 
expresses it. Antioclius, the son of Demetrius, in 
B. c. 139 compelled Tryphon to seek refuge in a fort, 
wTierehe killed himself. This Tryphon, adds Strabo, 
was the cause of the Cilicians commencing tlieir 
piratical practices, and the feebleness of the kings 
who succeeded one another in the government of 
Syria and Cilicia. The Cilicians were encouraged to 
man-stealing by the great demand for slaves among 
the Romans after the destruction of Carthage and 
Corinth, and they found a ready sale at Delos for 
all the slaves thac they took there. Pirates, pretend- 
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mg' to be slave 'dealers, soon started up, and did 
great mischief in these seas. The Romans were too 
remote to care about what was going on along the 
coast of Asia, though they kne’iv that these dis- 
orders were owing to the weak government of the 
descendants of Seleucus Nicator. But it was at last 
necessary for the Romans to make war on the pirates, 
for their own safety, for even the shores of Italy and 
the neighbourhood of Rome w^ere not safe against 
these marauders. (Cic. pro Leg. Mmiil. c. 1 1, &c. ; 
Plut. Pomp. c. 24, &c.) During the wnr with 
Mithridates the pirates sided wdtli the king, and 
when the Romans took them in hand they had to 
deal with a most formidable enemy. Iiib. c. 103, 
M. Antonius had Cilicia as his “ provincia,” that is, 
according to the proper sense of that word, for the 
sphere of his command as propraetor. This was the 
heginning of the war against the pirates. Also in 
B. c. 92, L. Sulla had Cilicia for his “provincia;” 
but it is not correct to infer that Cilicia was then 
organised as a Province. In b.c. 80 and 79, Cn. 
Dolabella had Cilicia as his “ provincia.” (Cic. Verr. 
act. i. 17.) It does not appear that he had under 
him any part of Cilicia, properly so called; and it 
has been observed, that all the crimes of Verres and 
Dolabella, which Cicero mentions, w^ere committed in 
Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Phiygia. But, as 
he had a province in Asia Minor, and it w^as called 
Cilicia, he might, we must suppose, have gone into 
Cilicia, if he w'ould or could. In b. c. 78 — 76, P. 
Servilius Isanricus 'was sent against the pirates in 
these seas. Pie took several places in Lycia and 
Pamphylia, and Corycus in Cilicia (Eutrop. vi. 3) ; 
but he did not enter the Level Cilicia, which was held 
by Tigranes till b.c. 69, and perhaps even to b.c. 66. 
Yet, some writers state that Jsauricus conquered 
Cilicia. (Veil. Pat. ii. 19.) Cn. Pompeius, who wms 
appointed (b. c. 67) to command in the war against 
the pirates, brought Cilicia Trachea under Roman 
dominion; and, after the surrender of Tigranes, he 
took from him the Level Cilicia, with other of his 
acquisitions. The province called Cilicia was now 
I fully organised, and it comprised six pai-ts : Cilicia 

■ CampestriSjCiliciaAspera, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Isau- 
! ria, and Lycaonia; wdth the greatest part of Phrygia, 

■ comprehending the Conventus of Laodicea, Aparriea, 
and Synnada. In b. c. 58 the island of Cyprus -was 

■ added, which the Romans had taken from the king 
' of Egypt. This was the extent of the Roman pro- 
vince of Cilicia when Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, 
B. c. 51 — 50. It was divided, after Boman fashion, 

■ into eight Conventus or Fora : the Conventus of 
Tai-sus, which city was the residence of the governor; 
the Forum of Iconium for Lycaonia; the Forum 
Isauricum, conjectured to liave been at jPhilomelium ; 
the Forum Pamphylium, the place of which is un- 
known; the Forum Cibyraticum [Cibyra], at 
Laodicea, on the Lycus ; the Foram of Apamea ; the 
Forum of Synnada; and Cyprus, 

A change was made shortly after this time and 
probably by the Dictator Caesar b. o. 47. (^ Bell . 
Alex. 66). The Forum or Conventus of Cibyra w'as 
attached to the province of Asia, together with the 
greater part of Pisidia, and also Pamphylia, and as 
it seems, the Conventus of Apamea and Synnada, 
M. Antonius (b.c. 36) gave Cyprus and Cilicia 
Aspera to Cleopatra, and eastern Phrygia with Ly- 
caohia, Isauria, and Pisidia, to Amyntas king of 
Galatia. Augustus reduced the province of Cilicia 
still further. Cyprus was made a separate province ; 
and Pamphylia with Isauria and Pisidia, after the 
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death of Amyntas, was also made a separate province. 
Lycaoniawas attached to the province of Galatia, 
which was established after Amyntas’ death; and 
thus Cilicia was reduced to the original parts Catn- 
pestris and Aspera. According to Eoman fashion 
however (Strab. p. 671) the mountainous parts, 
which were not easy for a governor to manage, were 
left to the native princes. There were three of these 
native dynasties. One was that of Olbe, in the 
mountains between Soli and Cyinda; perhaps the 
Olbasa of Ptolemy. This was a priestly dynasty, 
which traced its descent from Ajax, a son of Teucer; 
and hence the rulers were generally called Ajax and 
Teucer. In b. c. 41, through the favour of M, An- 
tonins, Polemo had the supreme power, who called 
himself on his coins M. Antonins Polemo, and had 
the title of chief priest of the Gennati, dynast of the 
sacred city ofthe.Olbeis and Lalasseis. The name 
Cennati appears on coins of Diocaesarea, which is 
called the Metropolis of the Cennati, The Lalasseis 
are mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy. As late as 
the reign of the emperor Claudius, there is mentioned 
a Polemo, king of Cilicia. Cilicia Aspera, which M. 
Antonins had given to Cleopatra, and which Arche- 
laus afterwards held (Strah. p. 671), was given by, 
Augustus after the death of Amynto (b. C. 25) to 
Ajchelaus of Cappadocia, He had all the Aspera, 
except Seleuceia, and he resided in the island Elaeussa, 
near the mouth of the Lamus, which was called 
Sebaste in honour of Augustus. And here he had 
a palace. There is no island here now; “ but there 
is a little peninsula opposite the town, covered with 
ruins, and connected with the beach by a low isthmus 
of drift sand; from whence it may be concluded that 
this peninsula was once the island Elaeussa, and 
that the isthmus has been of recent formation.” 
(Beaufort, Ka/ramania, p. 252.) It seems not un- 
likely that the family of Archelaus remmned in 
possession of Cilicia Aspera, even after the death of 
Archelaus, A. d. 17, when Cappadocia was made a 
Boman province. Vespasian finally attached Cilicia 
Aspera to the province. 

In the Amanus there was a King Tarcondimotus, 
a name already mentioned above. He assisted Pom- 
peius in the battle at Pharsalus, but he was par- 
doned by Caesar. The king lost his life at the 
battle of Actium (Dion Cass. 1. 14). Plutarch 
(Ant 61) calls him Tarcondemus, King of Upper 
Cilicia. His eldest son PMIopator, which is a pure 
Greek name, was deprived of liis father’s kingdom; 
and the younger, Tarcondimotus IL, did not obtain 
possession of it until b. o. 20. His successor Plulo- 
pator II. died a.b. 17. 

Under Augustus, Cilicia was an imperial province, 
administered by a Legatus Aug., with the title of 
Propraetor. In Caracalla’s time the governor was 
named Consnlaris. In ilie period after Constantine, 
Cilicia was divided into three parts ; Cilicia Prima, 
the chief town Tarsus, under a Consularis; Cilicia 
Secunda, cliief town Anazarbus, under a Praeses; 
and Isauria, originally Cilicia Aspera, chief town 
Seleuceia, under a Praeses. 

Six free cities under Boman dominion are men- 
tioned in Cilicia ; Tarsus, which was both Libera et 
Immunis ; Anazarbus, called also Caesarea, which 
had the title of Metropolis, from the time of Cara- 
calla; Corycus; Mopsus or Mopsuestia; Seleuceia, 
on the Calycadnus, which was taken from under the 
administration of Archelaus by Augustus, and de- 
clared free; and Aegae. Selinns, afterwards Tra- 
janopolis, was probably a Eoman colony. (Becker, 
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‘BmMmk der Rom. Alter., continued by Ma. 
(juardt.) [G. L.l 

CILFCIAE PYLAE. [Cilicia.] 

CILLA (KiAAa: Eth. KiKKatos), a town of My- 
sia, mentioned in the Iliad (i. 36), with Chiyse and 
Tenedus. Herodotus (i. 149) enumerates Cilia 
among the eleven old Aeolian cities of Asia. Strabo 
(p. 612) places Cilia in the Adi-amyttene : he saya,- 
** near to Thebe is now a place named Cilia, where 
the temple of Apollo Cillaeus is; there flows by it 
the river Gillos which comes from Ida ; both Chrysa 
[Ohrysa] and Cilia are near Antandrus ; also the 
hill Cillaeum in Lesbos derived its name from this 
Cilia ; and there is a mountain Cillaeum between 
Gargara and Antandrus ; Daes of Colonae says that 
the temple of Apollo Cillaeus was first built at 
Colonae by the Aeolians, who came from Hellas; and 
they say that a temple of Apollo Cillaeus was also 
built at Chrysa, but it is uncertain whether this 
Apollo was the same as Smintheus, or another.” 
This river Cillos is said to be called Zellete or Ziheli, 
according to some authorities. [G. L.] 

CILLA'NIUS CAMPUS (rh KiXkdmop), is men- 
tioned by Strabo (p. 629) between the plain of 
Peltae, which is in Phrygia, and the plain of Tabae. 
It is difficult to say where he places it. Cramer 
(Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 30) conjectures that it may 
be “ Cyllanticus tractus ” of Pliny (v. 42), in which 
passage the MSS. have “Cyllanicus” (Harduin’s 
note), and it is not said w^hy Cyllanticus ” has 
been placed in the text. The text of Pliny is hardly 
intelligible. [G. L.] 

CILUENUM. [Celuenum.] 

CIMBEI (KlfM^poi), a tribe which in conjunction 
with the Teutones and others invaded the south of 
Europe, and successively defeated six Eoman armies, 
until in the end they were conquered by 0. Marius, 
B. c. 101, in the Campi Raudii near Vercellae. 
Previous to their joining the Teutones, they had 
traversed and devastated Gaul and Spain, and in 
the battle against Marius they are said to have lost 
100,000 or even 140,000 men. Who these Cimbri 
were, what country they inhabited, and what was 
the cause of their wandering southward, are points 
which are not clearly defined in our ancient autho- 
rities, and modem investigations seem to have made 
the matter almost more obscure. AH our autho- 
rities state that the original country of the Cimbri 
was the Chersonesus Cimbrica, the modern penin- 
sula of Jutland, and it is a well known fact that 
Cimbri continued to dwell there as late as the time 
of the Roman emperors. (Tac. Germ. 37 ; Plin. iv. 
27 ; Ptol. ii. 11. § 12 ; Mela, iii. 3.) This fact is 
further established by the very name of the penin- 
sula, which Pliny calls Promontorium Cimbrorum. 
Posidonius (ctjp. Strah. vii. p. 293) does not say 
what country they inhabited, and only describes 
them as roving pirates; and Strabo (vii. pp. 291, 
294), mentioning them by the side of the Bructeri 
and Chauci, states that they occupied the country 
west of the Elbe. This statement, however, cannot 
invalidate the testimony of Tacitus, Pliny, and Strabo, 
that their original home was in Jutland. In the 
reign of Augustus, moreover, the Cimbri sent an 
embassy to that emperor from the Cimbriaii Cher- 
sonesus, to offer him presents and to sue for pardon 
for what they had done to the Romans a century 
before. (Strab. vii. p. 293; Monum. Ancjr. in 
Wolfs edit, of Sueton. vol. ii. p. 375.) Lastly, it is 
attested by all the ancients that Cimbri came from 
the north, and not, as some moderns assert, from the 
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east (Strab. t c.; Diod. v. 32; Justin, xxxviii. 3; 
Amm. Marc. xxsi. 5, 12 ; Claud. Bell. Get 639 ) 
The question as to the nationality of the Cimbri is 
involved in grfater obscurity. Mere resemblance of 
name led some of the ancients to identify the Cimbri ; 
with the Cimmerians in Asia. (Strab. 1. c.; Pint. | 
Mar. 10; Polyaen. viii. 10; Diod. v. 32; Steph. 
Byz. s. V. ''A€toi.) This supposition has justly been 
abandoned by all modem writers, though they are 
still divided in opinion, some regarding the Cimbri 
as a tribe of the great Celtic nation, and others as 
being a Germanic tribe. The testimony of the an- 
cients, which ought not to be set aside, except for 
most weighty reasons, must here decide the ques- 
tion. The ancients are almost unanimous in repre- 
senting the Cimbri as Celts or Gauls. (Sail. Jug'. 
114; Flor. hi. 3 ; Appian, de Reh, Illyr, 4, Bell Civ. 
5. 29, iv. 2; Diod. l.c. and xiv. 114; Pint. Cam» 
15; Dion Cass. xliv. 42; Justin, xxiv. 8; Oros. v. 
16.) Against this statement modem critics have j 
urged, that the names Gallic Celtae, and Galatae \ 
are used very vaguely and loosely by the ancients, j 
and that sometimes they are applied to Germans | 
also; a second objection is, that a Celtic tribe j 
should have dwelt so far north as Jutland^ and so i 
far away from other Celtic tribes These objections, i 
however, do not weigh very heavily against the I 
facts, that the very name of the Cimbri bears a strong 
resemblance to that of the Celtic Kymri; and that 
the armour and customs of the Cimbri, as described 
by Plutarch {Mar. 25, 27) and Strabo (vii. p. 294), 
are' very different from those of the Germans. All 
these circumstances render it in the highest degree 
probable that the Cimbri were a Celtic or Gallic 
and not a Germanic nation. (Comp. H. Muller, ilie 
Marhen des VaUrlaundes, p. 131, fol.) The cir- 
cumstances which led the Cimbri to migrate south- 
ward, were undoubtedly the same as those which, 
during those centuries, so often set nations in mo- 
tion, viz. the love of adventure and warlike en|er- 
prise, or the pressure of other immigrating people 
from the East. The statement that the Cimbri 
were driven from their country by a fearful inun- 
dation of the sea, is a mere invention without any 
foundation. (Strab. vii. p. 293.) Their name is 
said to signify “ robbers.” (Pint. Mar. 1 1 ; Fest. 
p. 43, ed. Muller.) For further details respecting 
the Cimbri, see H. Muller, 1. c . ; Zeuss, Bie Beut- 
sclien, p. 141, foil.; Wilhelm, Germ. p. 172, foil.; 
Schiem, De Cimhrorum Originihm etMigrationiius^ 
Eavniae, 1842; Latham, Appendix to his edit, of 
Tac. Germ. p. civ. foil.) [L. 8-3 ^ 

CPMBRICA CHERSOEESUS. [Cheesohesus 

CiMBRICA.] 

CIMBRO'RUM PROMONTOWM. [Cimbri.] 

CIMIATE'^NE (KtfxiaTW'n)^ ^ division of Paph- 
lagonia, which took its name from a hill fort, 
Cimiata, at the foot of the range of Olgassys. 
Mithridates, called Ctistes, made this his stronghold, 
and so became master of the Pontus. (Strab. p. 562.) 
As to the proper form of the name, see Groskurd’s 
note {Tr ansi. Strabo, vol. ii. p. 502.) The name of 
this division is incorrectly written Kmcrrriviil in 
Casaubon’s text of Strabo, [G. L.] 

CFMINUS, a mountain and lake of Southerb, 
Etruria, between Volsinii and Falerii. The former, 
still called Monte Cimino, is a conspicuous object 
from Rome and the whole surrounding country, and 
forms the culminating point of a tract or range of 
volcanic heights, which extend from the neighbour- 
hood of the Tiber in a SW. direction towards the 
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sea at Civita Yecchia: and separates the great plain 
or basin of the Roman Campagna from the plains of 
Central Etruria. The whole of this tract appears to 
have been covered in ancient times, as a part of it 
still is, with a dense forest known as the Silva Ci- 
MINIA (Ciminius Saltus, Flor.), which, according to 
Livy, was regarded by the Romans in early ages with 
no less awe than the Hercynian forest was in the 
days of the historian; so that when in b. c. 310, 
the consul, Q. Fabius Maximus, for the first time 
approached it with a Roman army, the senate in 
alarm sent him peremptory orders not to attempt its 
passage. This, however, he had already effected 
with safety before he received the prohibition. (Liv. 
ix. 36 — 39; Floras, i. 17 ; Frontin. Strat i. 2. § 2.) 
The expressions of Livy are, however, certainly ex- 
aggerated: though the forest may have presented a 
formidable obstacle to an invading army, it is im- 
possible that it should not have been traversed by 
traders and other peaceful travellers, as well as by 
the armies of the Etruscans themselves, on their ad- 
vance to Sutrium, in the previous campaigns. The 
highest point of the range exceeds 3000 feet in height, 
hut it is far from presenting a regular and continu- 
ous ridge, the several masses or clusters of hills, of 
which it is composed, being separated by passes of 
very moderate elevation. It is across one of these, 
about 2 miles to the W. of the Ciminian Lake, that 
the ancient Via Cassia was carried from Sutrium to 
Forum Cassii; the modem high road from Rome to 
Florence abruptly ascends the heights above Ronr- 
ciglione, and skirts the basin of the lake on its E. 
side. The YiaCimnia, of which we find mention in 
an inscription of the time of Hadrian (Orell. 3306), 
probably followed much the same direction. 

The lake (Ciminius Lacus, Vib. Seq. p. 23 ; Ci- 
mini Lacus, Virg. Aen. vii. 697 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 493 ; 
Ktpivia kifiVTi, Strab.) is situated in the heart of the 
mountain, to which the name of Mons Ciminus more 
properly belongs : the deep basin-shaped depression 
in which it is formed, is evidently the crater of an 
extinct volcano. A legend recorded by Servius {ad 
Am. 1. c.) attributed its formation to Hercules, while 
another, similar to those connected with the Lacus 
Aitous and Fucinus, represented it as covering the 
site of a town named Saccumum or Succinium, which 
was said to have been swallowed up by an earthquake. 
(Amm. Marc. xvii. 7- § 13; Sotion, de Mir. Font. 
41.) Strabo and Columella tell us that it abounded 
in fish and wild fowl. (Strab. v. p. 226 ; Colum. viii. 
16. § 2.) It is about 3 miles in circumference, and 
is now called the Logo di Vico, from a village of 
that name on its E. bank. [E. H. B.] 

CIMME'RICDM {KtfigeptKSp, Scymn. Frag, xci; 
Anon. Peripl. 5), a town of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
situated near the mountain of the same name (KtjU- 
fiEptov, Strab. vii. p. SO*: Agkirmisch Daghi, or 
Opouh) rising in the E. portion of the S. coast of the 
peninsula of ^er-tecA (Koler, M^m. de VAcad.de 
St Petersburg, vol. ix. p. 649.) [E. B. J.] 

GIMME'RII {Kippepiot), a people who belong 
partly to legend and partly to history. The story 
of the Odyssey (xi. 14) describes them as dwelling 
beyond the ocean-stream, plunged in darkness and 
unblest by the rays of Helios. According to Hero- 
dotus, they were originally in occupation of the ter- 
ritory between the Borysthenes and the Tanais, and 
being expelled from their country by the Scythians, 
skirted the shores of the Enxine, and having passed 
through Colchis and over the river Halys, invaded 
Asia to the W. of that river. In this inroad they 
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took Sardis, all but the citadel, during tbe reiga of 
Ardys. His grandson Alyattes was powerful enough 
finally to deliver Asia from their presence. (Hercri. 
1 6, 15, 103, iv. 12 .) It is said that they, along 
with the Treres and other Thracian tribes, who are 
so described as to make it doubtful whether they 
were distinct nations, or branches of the same race, 
had desolated Asia j\Iinor before the time of Ardys, 
and even earlier than that of Horner. (Strab, i. pp. 6 , 
59, 61.) The fragments preserved of the most an- 
cient elegiac poetry vividly express the feelings with 
which the lonians, and Ephesus in particular, saw 
these barbarous tribes who had taken Sardis, en- 
camped with their waggons on the banks of the | 
Cayster, when the Ephesian poet Gallinus earnestly | 
implored Zeus to save his native land from this 
ferocious horde. (Callin. Fragm. 2 , 3, ed. Bergk; 
Strab. xiii. p. 627, xiv. pp. 633—647; comp. Mure, 
Mist of the Language and Literature of Greece^ 
vol. ill. p. 132 ; Muller, Eist. of the Liter atwre of 
Greece^ c. x. § 4; Grote, Greece, vol. iii. pp. 313,1 
331, foil) Niebuhr (Klein Schrift vol i. p. 361) 
conjectured that the Cimmerians passed through 
Thrace, as tliey make their first appearance in Ionia 
and Lydia. The road .by the Euxine, which the 
narrative in Herodotus presupposes, is almost entirely 
impassable for a Nomadic people, as the Caucasus 
extends to the very shores of the Euxine. 

The pursuit of the Cimmerians by the Scythians 
is an imaginary addition. All that can be stated 
with any certainty of this race is that they seem to 
have been the chief occupants of the Tauric Cher- 
sonesus (Crimea). On this peninsula there was 
formerly a Cimmerian city, adjoining to which were 
fortifications, enclosing the isthmus by an earthen 
wall (Strab. I c.) 

As vestiges of the Cimmerians still remaining in 
his time, Herodotus (iv. 12 ) mentions the tombs of 
the Cimmerian kings near the Tyras (Dniester) and 
several places in the Scythian country; — the Cim- 
merian walls — the Cimmerian ferry (wop^ju/Jm), 
and the territory itself was called Cimmerian. 

The names of the kings of the Bosporus corre- 
spond with Thracian names ; and this fact, in con- 
nection wirii the circumstance that there was a 
Thraciau tribe termed Treres, connected with the 
Cimmerians, has been adduced to prove that the 
Cimmerians were Thracians, who are supposed to 
have been related to the Pelasgi and Greelcs. (Ade- 
lung, Mithrid. vol. ii. p. 353.) If the Tauri could 
be identified with the Cimmerians, this argument 
would have great weight, but they may have been 
later inhabitants. On the other hand, if the Cau- 
casus was within the district of the Cimmerians, it 
may be inferred that the aborigines of that mountain 
chain, whose descendants yet retain their language 
and barbarous habits, ar#the representatives of the 
ancient Cimmerians, who may then be set down as 
a people distinct from the Thracians, and from the 
German or other Indo-European inhabitants of the 
north. 

Posidonius appears first to have conjectured that 
the Cimbri were the same people as the Cimmerii. 
His opinion, which was thought to be probable by 
Strabo (vii. p. 293), was adopted by the Romans 
(Plut. Mar. 11 ); and this fanciful identity has 
been laid down in several modem works. There 
can be little doubt but that this notion rested on no 
other foundation than the resemblance, perhaps ac- 
cidental, of two general names, and the geographical 
error of the ancients, who believed the coast of the 
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Cimbri to be continuous with that which the Cim- 
merians were supposed to inhabit. (Prichard, Phg- 
sical Eist. of Mankind, vol iii. p. 100 .) 

Like their successors, the Scythians, the Cim- 
msrii were a nomade race, “ milkers of mares ” 
(Callim. Eymn. ad Dian. 252), who moved about 
with their tents and herds over the grassy steppes 
of their territory, (Comp. Ukert, Skgihien, p. 360; 
Niebuhr, Lect. on Anc. Eist. vol i. p. 154; Bayer, de 
Cimmeriis, Acad. Petropol. vol ii.p. 419.) [E.B. J.] 

CIMMEltlUM (KLfxjiepLor, Ptol. iii. 6 . § 4; KtjU- 
fiepis, Scymn. Frag^ cxlviii; Kiix}X€puc6v^ Strab, xi, 
p. 494; Oimmeriiim, Pomp. Mela, i. 19. § 15), a 
town of the Cimmerian Bosporus which Pliny says 
was situated “ ultimo in ostio,’* and was formerly 
called Cerberion (vi. 6 ). Clarke (Trav. vol ii. 
p. 67) identifies it with Temrulc ; Forbiger (vol iii. 
p. 1128) with Esldkrimm. [E. B. J.] 

CIMOTIS.' [CiNOLis.] 

CIMO'LUS (Ki/iiuAos), a small island in the 
Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, lying between 
Sipimos and Melos, and separated from the latter by 
; a narrow strait only half a mile in breadth. The 
i extreme length of the island is 5 miles, and its 
breadth 3^ miles. Pliny relates (iv. 12 . s. 23) that 
Oimolns was also called Echinusa, a name which Is 
not derived from Echidna, viper, as most modern 
writers have supposed, but from Echinus, the sea- 
urchin, of which there are several fossil specimens on 
the west coast, and which are not found in any other 
of the Cyclades or Sporades, except on the opposite 
coast of Melos. Cimolus is not mentioned in political 
history, and appears to have followed the fate of the 
neighbouring island of Melos ; but it was celebmted 
in antiquity on account of its earth or chalk (97 Ki- 
puc^Kia yy), Cimolia Creta), which was irsed by fullers 
in washing clothes. This chalk was also employed 
in medicine. (Strab. x. p. 484 ; Eustath. ad JDionys. 
530; Schol ad Aristoph. Ran. 713; Plin. iv. 12 . s. 
2 S| XXXV. 17. s. 57; Cels. ii. 33.) This Cimolian 
earth is described by Tournefort as a white chalk, 
very heavy, without any taste, and which melts 
away when it is put into water. The island is co- 
vert with this white chalk, whence Ovid (Met. vii, 
463) speaks of “ cretosa rura Cimoli.” The figs of 
Cimolus were celebrated by the comic poet Amphis 
(Athen. i. p. 306) ; and though the soil is barren, 
figs are still produced in the vallies. Another writer 
(quoted by Athenaeus, iii. p. 123, d) speaks of certain 
caves of the island, in which water being placed 
became as cold as snow, though wann before, 
Cimolus contained 1200 inhabitants wdien it was 
visited by Ross in 1843. The modern tovm is in 
the SE. of the island, about a quarter of an hoim 
from the harbour, which is both small and insecure. 
In the middle of the west coast there is a Paleokas^ 
iron, situated upon a steep rock about 1000 feet in 
height; but it appears only to have been built as a 
place of refuge to be used in times of danger. The 
ancient town was situated at Paskalio, also called 
St. Andrew, on the S. coast, opposite Melos. Eas- 
halio, or St. Andrew, is the name given to a rock, 
distant at present about 200 paces from the island, 
to which, however, it w'as originally united. The 
whole rock is covered with the remains of houses, 
among which Ross noticed a draped female figm*e of 
white marble, of good workmanship, but without 
head and hands. As long as the rock was united to 
the island by an isthmus, there was a good, though 
small harbour, on the eastern side of the rock. Around 
this harbour was the burial-place of the town; and 
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several of the sepulchral chambers situated above 
the water were opened at the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present centmies, and were found to 
contain painted vases and golden ornaments, while 
above them were stelae with reliefs and inscriptions; 
but at present nothing of the kind is discovered. 
The strip of coast containing the tombs is called 
Hellenikd. To the E. of Dashalm on the S. coast 
there is a small rock, containing a ruined towei*, called 
Fyrffos; and N. of the present towm, there is upon 
the east coast a good harbour, called Prd&a^ where 
there are said to be some Hellenm sepulchral cham- 
bers. This harbour, and the one at JDashalid, are 
probably tjie two, which Bicaearchus assigns to Gi- 
molos (Fescrtpt. Graec. 138, p. 463, ed. Fulir): 
’'ETretTa Xi<pyos mi Klfi^kos exofieyi}, 
"'Exovcra Aijnems Si5o. 

The Greeks still call the island Cmoii; hnt it is 
also called Argmlieray because a silver mine is said 
to have been discovered here. Others suppose, how- 
ever, that this name may have been given to it even by 
the ancients from its white cliffs. (Tournefort, Tm- 
ve/s, &c. vol.i. p. Ill, seq., transL; Fiedler, iSefae 
durch Grieckenland^vol. ii. p. 344, seq.; Boss, Reken 
auf den Griech, Inseln^ vol. iii. p. 22, seq.) 

CINABI, a town of Hispania Baetica, near Gades 
( Cadiz\ mentioned by Livy (xxviii. 37). [P.S.] 
CINAEDOCOLPrTAE (Kt-vaiZoKoXvlrcav 
Ptol.), a district on the east coast of the Bed Sea 
mentioned by Ptolemy (vi. 7), probably identical 
with the Debae of Diodorus Siculus. [Debae ; 
Baetius.] [G. W.] 

CFNARA or CIUARUS (Kimpoy: ZinaH% a 
small island in the Aegaean sea, NE. of Amorgos, 
named after the artichoke {Rivapa) which it pro- 
duced. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 22 j Mel. ii. 7; Athen. ii. 
p. 70; Oolum. x. 235.) 

CINDEVIA. [Belus.] 

CINDYE (KludvTj : JEtk. KipZuevs, Herod, v. 118) 
a place in Caria, near Bargylia, of which the posi- 
tion is uncertain. [Baegyiia.] [G. L J 
GINGA (^Cinca)f a river of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, falling into the Siooris, a tributary of the 
Iberus. (Oaes. B, C. i. 48; Lucan, iv. 21, Cinga 
rapax.) The Cincemes of Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4) imply 
a town of the same name. [P. S.] 

CIHOFLIA, a town of the Vestini, mentioned 
only by Livy (viii. 29), among the places taken by 
the Roman consul, Junius Brutus, in b. c. 325. Its 
site is quite uncertain, as well as that of Cutina, 
mentioned in the same passage; Eomanelli (vol. iii. 
p. 284) would place the latter at Civitella near Ci- 
vitaAquana,' and Cingilia at Civita Retenga, about 
5 miles SE. of Ansedonia (Pdtuinum). The names 
Civita and Civitella always denote ancient sites, but 
the identification is wholly conjectural. [E. H. B.] 
CrNGTJLUM (EiiY^ovKov Eth. Cingulanus : 
Cingoli)^ a city of Picenum, situated in the interior 
of the province, about 12 miles S. of Aesis, and the 
same distance N. of Septempeda (S. Severino). 
Siiins Italicus alludes to its position on a lofty 
mountain, which rendered it a place of great 
strength (x. 34), He evidently considered it as^ 
having already existed as a fortress in the Second 
Punic War : hut the only mention of it in history is 
the Civil War between Caesar and Pompey, 
It appears to have been rebuilt, and, as it were, 
founded afresh by T. Labienns shortly before that 
time : notwithstanding which, it opened its gates to 
Caesar without a struggle. fCaes. B. C.i. 15; Cic. 
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ad AU. vn. 11.) It is afterwards mentioned by 
Pliny and in the Liber Coloniarum as a municipal 
town of Picenum : Strabo erroneously assigns it to 
Umbria, from the frontiers of which it was not far 
distant. (Strab. v. p. 227; Plin. iii. 13. s. 18 ; Liber 
Colon, p. 254 ; Orell. fnscr, 86.) The modern town 
of CingoU retains the same elevated site with the 
ancient one: and though but a small place, has 
preserved its episcopal see without interruption since 
the fifth century. 

The coins published by some early numismatic 
writers with the name of Cingulum, and the head of 
Labienns, are a modern forgery. [E. H. B."] 
CINIUM. [Baleares.] 

CINNERETH, [Chinneeeth.] 

CINOXIS (KiwAw) or CIMOXIS (KijUwAw), 
according to Strabo (p. 545), and other authorities, 
a place on the coast of Paphlagonia. “ After Ca- 
rambis,” says Strabo, “ come Cimolis and Antici- 
molis, and Aboni Teichos, a small town, and Ar- 
mene,” But the order of the places is not correct 
here; for Ginolis is east of Aboni Teichos. A place 
Kinia or Kinoglu, is placed in the maps about 
half way between Carambis (Kerempe) and Sinope, 
which is the Kimli of Abulfeda, and probably the 
Ginolis or Cimolis of the Greek geographers. Mar- 
cian and Arrian place it east of Aboni Teichos, 
though they do not agree in the distance. Anti- 
cinolis w'as 60 stadia from Ginolis. Both of them 
were places where ships used to stay in their -coast- 
ing voyages; and this is the reason that these and 
other like small spots are mentioned by the authors 
of Peripli. [G. L.l 

CINYPS or CLNYPHUS CKiVu^, Herod, iv. 175, 
198; Klvv(pos, Strab. xvii. p. 835; Cinifo or Wadi 
Quasam)^ a small river of N. Africa, between the 
two Syrtes, rising, according to Her(^otus, in the 
“ Hill of the Graces ” (Xaplrtvv x6(pos: probably the 
extrenuty of AT. Ghwnano)^ but, according to Pto- 
lemy^ on M. Zuchabbari, much further inland, and 
falling into the sea E. of Leptis Magna. The fields 
through which it flowed were celebrated for goats 
with very beautiful hair. There was a town of the 
same name at its mouth. (Sil. Ital. iii. 60, iii. 275 ; 
Yhg, Georg, iii. 312; Martial, vii. 94. 13, viii. 51. 
11; Mela, i, 7; Plin. v. 4; Ptol. iv. 3. §§ 13, 20, 
6. §11; Scylax.) [P. S.] 

CIRCEII (Kipaaia^ Dionys. : Eth. KipKoioi^ Id., 
KipKaitrai, Pol., Circeienses), a towm of Latium, 
situated at the foot of the Mons Circeius (Monte 
Circello), on its northern side, and at a short 
distance from the sea. No mention is found of a 
town of the name previous to the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus, who established a colony there, at the 
same time with that of Signia. (Liv. i. 56 ; Dionys, 
iv. 63.) But it is probabji, from analogy, though 
we have no express testimony on the subject, that 
there previously existed an ancient settlement on the 
spot, either of the Volscians, or more probably of the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. The advantageous situation 
of the city for commerce, as well as its position as a 
bulwark against the Volscians, are mentioned by 
Dionysius as the motives that induced Tarquin to 
settle a colony there : and accordingly, we find 
Circeii mentioned among the maritime and com- 
, mercaal towns of Latium in the treaty concluded 
between the Romans and Carthaginians immediately 
after the expulsion of Tarquin. (Pol. iii. 22.) It is 
afterwards mentioned among the conquests ascribed 
to Coriolanus, who is said to have expelled the 
Roman colonists, and given it up to the Volscians 
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(Liv. ii. 39 ; Dionys. viii. 14) : it probably re^y 

fell into tbe hands of the Volscians about this period, 
but was reconquered by the Bomans, who sent a 
fresh colony there three years before the Gaulish 
War, (Diod. xiv. 102.) Not long after tha,t event, 
however, the Circeians, as well as the of 

Velitrae, also a Eoraan colony, revolted, and joined 
their arms with those of the Volscians* (Liv. vi. 
12, 13, 21.) They must at this time have succeeded 
in establishing their independence, as at the ^out- 
break of the great Latin War in b. c. 340, Circeii 
appears as one of the cities of the Latin League, and 
L. Numicius, a Circeian citizen, was one of the two 
praetors at the head of the whole nation. (Liv. viii. 

3 ; Niebuhr, vol. iii, p. 92.) The fate of Circeii 
after the war is not mentioned, but it seems certain 
that it must have been recolonized, because we find 
it appear again in the Second Punic War among ^e 
thirty Latin colonies ; it was one of the twelve which 
professed their inability to furnish their quota of sup- 
plies to the army. (Liv.xsvii.9,xxix.l5.) Itisagain 
mentioned in b. o. 198, on occasion of the attempt 
of the Carthaginian hostages to excite a revolt of 
the slaves in this part of Italy (Id, xxxiL 26), but 
this is the last time its name is noticed in history. 
It appears to have declined, and sunk gradually into 
an insignificant place : Strabo terms it a small town 
and the disadvantages of its position, 
cut off to a great extent from all communication 
with the interior, must have prevented it from rising 
to any consideration. It appears, however, to have 
been in some degree resorted to as an agreeable place | 
of retirement by wealthy Bomans under the later | 
Kepublic and the Empire, and we learn that the 
emperors Tiberius and Domitian had villas there. 
(Cic. adAtt.xY. 10; Suet. Tib. 72 ; Mart.xi. 7. 4; 
Stat. Silv, i. 3. 85.) It possessed a peculiar source 
of attraction in the abundance and excellence of its 
oysters, which were among the most celebrated of 
any known to the Bomans. (Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 33 ; 
Juv. iv. 140 ; Plin. xxxii. 6. s. 21.) Its insulated 
position also caused it to be occasionally selected as 
a place of exile, —and the triumvir Lepidus was 
banished hither by Octavian after his deposition. 
(Suet, Atiff. 16.) The town of Circeii^ is mentioned 
for the last time in the Tabula, which places it 
19 M. P. from Astura along the coast, 15 from 
Tarracina. (Tab. Pent.) The former distance falls 
short of the truth, while the latter considerably 
exceeds the direct distance. Considerable mins of 
the ancient city of Circeii are still extant on a hill 
called the Monte della CUtadella, on the N. side of 
the mountain, and about two miles from the sea. 
The remains of the ancient walls and gateway are 
constracted of polygonal blocks, in a very massive 
style of architecture, dosely resembling that of 
Signia, which is said to have been fortified and 
erected into a colony at the same period. _ Some 
remains of a later Koman style are also visible on 
the hill now occupied by the village of S. Felice^ 
nearer the sea on the S. side, but the port of Circeii 
is considered to have been on the W., where there is 
still a place of anchorage called Porto di Paola. 
(Holsten. Hot. in Clm. p. 208 ; Abeken, Mittel 
Ttalien, pp. 141, 148, 160 ; Brocchi, Viaggio al Capa 
Oirceo. p. 269, in the Bibl Ital vol. vii.) f E.H.B.] 
CIBCEIUS, or CIBCAEUS MONS, or CIE- 
CAEUM PEOMONTOEIUM (rh KipKalov opos^ 
Strab. ; KipKoiop &Kpoy^ Ptol.: Monte Circeo 
cello^f a remarkable mountain promontory of Latium 
on the coast of the Tyndienian Sea. It is formed by ; 
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a bold and abrupt mountain mass, which rises preci- 
pitously from the sea, and is wholly isolated on the 
land side, being separated from the Volscian moun- 
tains by the broad level tract of the Pontine marshes; 
while on the NW. a long strip of unbroken sandy 
shore extends from thence for 30 miles to the pro- 
montory of Antiuin (Porto d'Anzo). Hence when 
viewed from any distance it appears altogether de- 
tached from the mainland, and has the appearance 
of a lofty island, rather than a promontory. (Strab. 

V. p. 232; Dionys. iv. 63; Procop. JB. G. i. 11.) 
It was hence supposed by many ancient writers that 
it had originally been an island. But though the 
alluvial deposits by which alone it is connected with 
the continent are in a geological sense of very recent 
formation, it is certain that these cannot have been 
formed within the period of historical memory. 
Pliny has strangely misconceived a passage of Theo- 
phmstus to which he refers as asserting that the 
Circeian promontory w'as still an island in the days 
of that author: it is quite clear that Theophrastus 
describes it as a promontory, and only refers to the 
local ti-adition for the fact of its having once been an. 
island. (Theophr. H. Plant, v. 8. § 3; Plin. iii. 6. 
s. 9.) 

We have no explanation of the circumstances 
that led the Greeks in very early times to identify 
this remarkable insulated promontory with the island 
of Circe, mentioned in the Odyssey. The latter is 
called by Homer Aeaea (AialT))^ and he describes it 
as a low island in the midst of a boundless sea, 

Ni]oroi/, tV vSifros avelptros icrretpaywrau 

Airp de Kelrat. Od. xi. 135. 

The fable of Circe appears indeed to have been con- 
nected with the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea as early 
as the time of Hesiod, who describes Circe as the 
mother of Agrius and Latinus, “ who ruled over the 
illustrious Tyrrhenians in the far recesses of the 
sacred islands” (Theog. 1011 — 1015). But this 
does not explain why a mountain should have been 
selected, which was not an island at all, in preference 
to any of the numerous small islands in the same 
sea. Other accounts connected the name of Circe 
with the voyage of the Argonauts, hut Apollonius, 
who adopts this version, does not describe the abode 
of Circe as an island : but expressly terms it “ a 
promontory of the Tyrrhenian mainland” (aicr^v 
ijirdpov Tvpa-rjviBoSj iii. 312) evidently referring to 
the Circeian Promontory. Virgil, as might he ex- 
pected, has also followed the received tradition, and 
places the abode of Circe between Cumae and the 
mouth of the Tiber. (Aen. vii. 10 — 24.') It is 
possible that the legend of Circe was really of Italian 
origin, or that some local divinity (resembling the 
Angitia of the Marsi) was worshipped here, who was 
identified by the Cumaean Greeks with the Circe of 
their own mythology. The mountain was said to 
abound in herbs of a poisonous character (Pseud. 
Arist. de Mirab.78 ; Theophr. ff. P. v. 8. § 3 ; Strab. 
Ic.'); but this statement, as Strabo justly suggests, 
may very probably have been invented to confinn its 
claim to be the dwelling of the enchantress. Circe 
was certainly worshipped there in later times (Cic. 
de H.D. iii. 19), hut this of course proves nothing, 
any more than the alleged tomb of Elpenor, one of 
the companions of Ulysses, or the cup of the hew-"* 
himself, which was still shown by the inhabitants in 
the days of Strabo. ( Strab. 1. c. ; Theophr. 1. c . , 
Scylax. § 8.) 

Theophrastus (l.c.') describes theCircaean moun- 
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tain as 80 stadia in circumference (which is very 
near the truth) and covered with wood, consisting of 
oaks, bay trees and myrtles. It is 10 miles distant 
from Tarracina, and forms the NW. limit of a bay, 
of which the other extremity is constituted by the 
headland of Caieta: this is evidently the Sinus Amy- 
clanus of Pliny (xiv. 6. s. 8 ; Mare Amuclanum, Tac. 
Ann. iv. 59), so called from the extinct city of 
Amyclae. But viewed on a larger scale, the Cir- 
caeaii Promontory is the northern extremity of a 
great gulf which extends from thence to Cape Mise- 
nuin, with the adjacent islands of Aenaria and Pro- i 
chyta, forming an arc of which the chord is about ' 
45 geographical miles in length. In early times this 
remarkable headland constituted the southern limit 
of Latium, before the Volscian districts (extending 
from thence to the Liris) were included under that 
anpellation. (Plin. hi. 5. s. 9. § 56.) 

The town of Circeii was situated at the northern 
foot of the mountam [Circeii] : besides this Strabo 
tells us there was a temple of Circe, which perhaps 
stood on the highest summit of the mountain, which 
is still known as the Monte di Circe, and is crowned 
by the remains of walls and substructions of a 
massive character. The mountain, which is wholly 
of a calcareous rock, contains several caverns, one of 
which is regarded by popular tradition as the abode 
of the enchantress Circe. (Brocchi, Viagg. al Capo 
Circeo, pp. 263, &e.) [E. H. B.] 

CIRCE'SIUM (Ktp/cfjcrtov, Zosim. hi. 12; Procop. 
B. P. ii. 5 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), a town of Meso- 
ptamia, below Mcephorium, at the junction of the 
Chaboras (Khabur') with the Euphrates. Ammi- 
anus speaks of it as an island surrounded by the 
confluence of these two rivers. Procopius (JB. P. 
ii. 5) calls it the <ppovpm tcxo-'fov of the Romans, 
who do not appear to have held any fortified place 
beyond the Khabur eastward. Procopius confiwns 
the account of its position, stating that its fortifi- 
cations formed' a triangular figure at the junction of 
the two rivers. He adds (de Aedif. i. 6) that Dio- 
cletian added additional outworks to the place, which 
Ammianus also states. There is every reason to 
believe ^at Chcesium represents the place mentioned 
in thjj • Bible under the name of Caechbmish 
(2 Ovronr^^Y, 20; Jerem. xlvi. 2; Isaiah, x, 9). 
The name is written with slight differences by ancient 
authors, as Circusium (Eutrop. ix. 2), Circessum 
(Sext, Ruf. c. 22), &o. It is now called Karhisia. 
(Bochart, Geog. Sac. iv. 21.) [V.] 

CIRPHIS (K(p<pi5), a range of mountains in 
Phocis near the sea, separated from Parnassus by 
the valley of the Pleistus. (Strab. ix. p. 418; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 539.) 

CIRRA'DAE Ptol. vi, 12. § 4), a 

tribe who lived, according to Ptolemy, along the 
hanks of the Oxus in Sogdiana. Wilson (Aria?ia, 
p. 164) recognises in them an Indian people called 
the Kirdtas, foresters and mountaineers. [V.] 
CIRRHA. [Crisa.] 

CIRRHA'DIA. [India.] 

CIRTA. (Kfpra,-i. e. simply tU City, in Phoe- 
nician, a name which it obtained from being built by 
Punic architects : Eth., Kiprijcrtoi, Cirtenses : Con* 
stantineh, Ru.), an inland city of the MassylH in 
Humidia, 48 M. P. from the sea, in a situation of 
remarkable beauty and fertility. It was built on a 
steep rock almost surrounded by a tributary of the 
river Ampsaga, now called the Pummel. It was the 
residence of the kings of the Massylii, whose palace 
appears to have been a splendid edifice, hhcipsa 
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I especially enlarged and beautified it, and settled 
! Greek colonists in it. Under him it could send forth 
! an army of 10,000 cavaliy and 20,000 infantry. It 
is frequently mentioned in the Punic, Jugurthine, 
and Civil Wars, as the strongest fortress in the coun- 
try, a reputation which it has maintained in our own 
day, during the Erencli conquest of Algeria. Under 
the Romans it was a colony with the surname Julia; 
and it was sometimes called Colonia Sittianomm, 
from the partisan chief Sittius, to whom it was 
granted by Julius Caesar. [Africa.] It was the 
central point for all the Roman roads throughout 
Numidia. 

Having fallen into decay in process of time, Cirta 
was restored by Constantine, and called Constan- 
TiNA, the name which it still retains. Among 
the mins of the ancient city, the finest remnant 
is a triumphal arch, which has been removed to 
Paris. (Strab. xvii. pp. 828, 832 ; Polyb. xxxvii. 
3; Appian. Pun, 27, 106, Numid. Fr. hi., B. C. ii. 
96, iv. 53, 55 ; Dion Cass, xliii. 3; Liv. xxx. 12; 
Sallust. Jug. 2, 21, &c. ; Mela, i. 6. § 1 ; Plin. v. 3. 
s. 2; Itin. Ant. pp. 24, 28, 34, 35, 40, 41, 42; Tab. 
Pent.', Ptol.iv. 3. § 28, viii. 14. § 8; Shaw, Travels, 
p. 60, 2nd ed.; Ausland, 1837, No. 224.) [P. S.] 

CISAMUS (Klcrapos). 1. The poit of Aptera 
in Crete. [Ai^i'ERA.] 

2. Another town of this name appears in the 
Peutinger Tables 32 M. P. to the W. of Cjdonia 
(comp. Ptol. iii. 17. § 8 ; Stadiasm. § 322, 823, 
Hierocl. ; Cisamum, Plin. iv. 12). In and about 
Kisamo Kasteli are 14 or 15 fragments of shafts of 
marble and granite columns, an Ionic capital, and 
remains of walls, indiciiting that there once existed 
upon this site a flourishing and important city. 
(Pashley, Trav. vol. ii. p. 43.) [E. B. J.] 

CISON (Kio-wv, LXX: Nahr el-Mukutta), the 
“ ancient river " which pouring its waters through 
the plain of Esdraelon in such abundance “swept 
away” the troops of Sisera during the battle of 
Deborah and Barak (Judges v. 21, comp. iv. 13; 
Ps„ Ixxxiii. 9.) 

The earliest wiiters place its source in Mt. Tabor 
(Onomast. s.v.'), and this statement is correct; 
but a considerable supply of water flows into its 
bed from the S. of the plain to tlie W. of Little 
Hermon and Mt. Gilboa, as well as from the S. chain 
which connects Carmel and the hills of Samaria. 
The Kishon is not now a permanent stream, but 
flows only during the season of rain, though at the 
mouth, where it discharges itself into the sea at the 
S. corner of the bay of Ptolemais by the foot of 
Mt. Carmel, it is never dry. At the battle of Tabor 
between the French and Arabs, many of the latter 
were drowned in the stream which Burkhardt 
(Trav. p. 339) calls the Beburieh, and is formed 
from the Wadys, NW. of Tabor. (Robinson, Pales- 
tine, vol. iii. pp. 228, foil. ; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 
XV. pp. 19, 247, 296 ; Von Raumer, Palestina, 
p. 52.) [E-B.J.] 

CISSA (Klaa-a, Polyb. iii. 76 ; Coins ; Scissis, 
Liv. xxi. 60 ; prob. Guisona), an inland city of 
Hispania Citerior, in the neighbourhood of which 
Cn. Scipio defeated and took the Carthaginian 
general Hanno and the Spanish chieftain Indibilis, 
in the first year of the Second Punic War, b.c. 218. 
Some identify it with the Cinna (Kivvcu) mentioned 
by Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 72) as a city of th: 

(Marca, Misp. p. 202 ; Florez, Esp. 

Sestini, pp. 132, 163; Num. Goth.; Ukerf-^^^ 
pt. i. p. 425.) [F. 
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CISSA, a small town on the river A6gos in the 
Thracian Chersonesus. (Piin. iv. 18.) It is un- 
doubtedly the same place as that called Cressa 
(Kp 7 ](Tca) by Scylax (p. 28). Mannert (vH. p. 191) 
believes that it was the same place as AegCs, and 
identifies it. with the modem Oalata. S.3 

CrSSIA (Kiffcria, Herod, iii. 91, v. 49 ; Ptol, vi, 
3. § 3 : £!th. Kivmoi)^ a district in Susiana, on 
both sides of the Choaspes and Eulaeus, in wliich 
was situated the town of Susa. The name is pro- 
bably connected with that of the capital, Strabo 
(xv. p. 728) states that the people of Susa were 
also called Cissii, and connects the name with Cissia, 
the mother of Memnon (Aeschyl. Pm. 17, 118). 
This district was in ancient times exceedingly fer- 
tile, and formed the eighth satrapy of Dareiusi’^Jt 
was probably of nearly the same extent as the mo-** 
dera province of Khumtdn. [V. J 

CrSSIDES (Kt(r<rlS6s) or CISSIDAE, a place on 
the coast of Lycia, 80 stadia east of the island La- 
gusa along the coast, according to the Stadiasmus, 
and 85 eamt of Telmessns. Leake (^Askt, Mimr, 
p. 182) concludes that “ Cissides was the name of 
the peninsular promontory, on the south side of 
which is the island and harbour of St. Nicholas,” 
The ruins which he saw on the cape and island be- 
longed to a late period of the Roman empire. Fellows 
(Lycia, p. 247) thinks that a place called hy the 
Greeks Lavisse, of which Macri is the port or scala, 
is the site of Cissides. [G. L.] 

CISSUS (Kiffo-dv: Kkortidtzi), a mountain of 
klacedonia, on which were found the lion, onnce, lynx, 
pantlier, and hear. (Xenoph. De Vemt. xi. 1.) 
There was a tovra of the same name not far jfrom 
Bhaecelus, which appears to have been the name of 
tire promontory where Aeneas founded his city. (Ly- 
cophr. 1236.) Cissns, along with Aeneia and Oha- 
lastra, contributed to jjeople Thessalonica. (Strab. 
Epit. rii. p. 330; Dionys. i. 49.) KhortMtzi is the 
only high mountain which can be conceived to have 
been the haunt of the beasts of prey mentioned by 
Xenophon. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
453.) [E.B.J.] 

CISTHE'NE (Ki(rBi]vri). 1. A town on the coast 
of Mysia, deserted in Strabo’s time (p. 606). It lay 
outside of the bay of Adramyttium and the promon- 
tory Pyrrlia. It had a port. Cisthene was north of 
Atarneus. It is mentioned by klela (i. 18) and 
Pliny (v. 30). 

The Gorgoneian plains of Cisthene (Aesch. Prom. 
Vinct. y. 795) are unknown. 

2. [Megiste.] [G. L.] 

CISTOBO'CI (KicrroS&Koi), a people of Dacia 
(in the N. of Moldavia), extending also into Sar- 
matia Europaea, and even into Sarmatia Asiatica. 
(Dion Cass. Ixxi. 12; Amrnian. xxii, 8; Ptol. iii. 8. 
§ 5; Inser. ap. Katancsich, vol. ii. p. 287.) [P.S.] 
CITHAERON (KiOmpdljv), a range of momitains, 
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separating Boeotia from Megans and Attica, of 
which a description is given elsewhere. [Attica, 
p. 32l, seq.) It is said to have derived its name 
from Cithaeron, a mythical king of Flataeae, who 
assisted Zeus with his advice when Hera ^yas angry 
with him. Hence the summit was sacred to the 
Cithaeronian Zeus, and here was celebrated the festi- 
val called Daedala. (Paus. ix. 2. § 4, 3, § 1, seq.; 
IHcL q/* Ant. art. Daedala.) Cithaeron was also 
sacred to Dionysus, and was the scene of several 
celebrated legends, such as the metamorphosis of 
Actaeon, the death of Pentheus, and the exposure of 
(ledipus. The forest, which covered Cithaeron, 
(bounded in game; and at a very early j)eriod, lions 
and wolves are said to have been found there. The 
Cithaeronian lion, slain by Aicathous, was celebrated 
in mythology. (Paus, i. 41. § 3.) 

CITHAKISTA, a place in the hlaritime Itin. 
between TeloMaitius (Tm'oji) s,nd MarseiUe. The 
name which corresponds is Cereste, but as this place 
is above a mile from the coast, the port is that of 
Ciotat [G, L.] 

CITHARISTES, a promontory in the south of 
Gallia, placed by Ptolemy (ii. 10) between Tauro- 
^tum (Taurenti) andOibia (Eorubo)\ and the most 
southern point on this part of the ccvast. The pro- 
montory then is Cap Oder near Toulon. Walck- 
enaer makes it Cap Cepet at the entrance of the 
great road of Toulon. Mela (ii. 5) mentions Citha- 
ristes, and apparently intends to make it a town or 
pOit. . It must therefore be Citharista. [G. L.] 
OITHARIZON (Ki6api(eu»'), a fortress of Armenia, 
four days’ jouxney from The<^osiojjolis, and in the 
province Asthian^ne QAaetavi/ivr)) (Procop. Aed. 
3, 3), probably the saine iis the Austanitis (Autr- 
ravlris) of Ptolemy (v.'lS). Tlie citadel, which 
was a place of great strength, was built by Justinian 
and was the residence of one df».the five prefects 
whom that emperor placed over Bqman Armenia 
with the title of “ Dux.” It has been identified with 
Pdlu, a town on the banks of the Aft^dd Chai, or 
E. branch of the Euphrates, where therfe is an old 
castle placed upon a mountain, cronmingN^e town. 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 713, xi. ppA76, 78; 
Joum. Geog. Soc. vol. x. p. 367.) [E. bV^*] 

OPTIUM (Kiriop, Kijriov, Kifriov : 
rms, Kirridioi, Ktrratoi, Citieus, Citiensis). 1. \A 
town situated on the S. coast of Cyprus. In the Pe#* 
ringer Tables it is called Cito, and is placed 24 M.P^ 
to the E. of Amathus. Diodorus (xx. 49) is iik 
error when he states its distance from Salamis as 
200 stadia, for it is more remote. The rains or 
ancient Citlnm are found between Lamika and the 
port now called Salines: to the E. there was a large 
basin now almost filled up, and defended by a fort 
the foundations of which remain ; this is probably 
the KKeiarhs Kipiiv of Strabo (xiv. p. 682). The 
walls were strong, and in the foundations Phoe- 
nician inscriptions upon them have been discovered, 
A number of ancient tombs are still to be seen in 
and about Lamika, as well as the remains of an 
ancient theatre. (Mariti, Vmggi, vol. i. p. 51 ; 
Pococke, Trav. vol. ii. p. 213 ; Muller, Archdot 
f § 255.) The salt lakes of which Pliny (xxxi. 7 
s. 39 ; Antig. Caryst. Hist. Mir ah. c. 173) speaks, 
are still worked. The date of this, probably the 
most ancient city in the island, is not known, but 
there can be no doubt that it was originally Phoe- 
nician, and connected with the Chittim of the 
Scriptures. (Gen. x. 4 ; comp. Joseph. i. 6, 

§ I ; Cic. de Fm. iv. 20 ; Diog. Laert. Zm. 8 ; 
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"Winer, Biht RealwoHerhnchj s. v. Chittim.) From 
this and other places in the island the Greeks par* 
tially embraced and diffused the cruel and volup- 
tuous rites of the Phoenician worship. It was 
besieged by Cimon at the close of the Persian war 
(Thuc. i. 12), and surrendered to him (Diod. xii, 8); 
he was afterwards taken ill and died on board his 
ship in the harbour (Plut. Cm. 18). It was a 
place of no great importance (iroklxpiopj Suid.), 
and w^e have no evidence that it coined money ; 
though it could boast of the philosophers Zeno, 
Persaeus, and Philolaus, and the physicians Apollo- 
dorus and Apollonius. (Engel, Kypros. vol. i. pp. 
12, 100.) w 

2. (il/awsto), a town of Macedonia, between Pella 
and Beroea, in the plain before which Perseus re- 
viewed his army before he marched into Thessaly. 
(Liv. xlii. 51.) The name, like that of the town in 
Cyprus, is of Phoenician origin, and may warrant 
the belief that a colony of that nation occupied at a 
remote period this most desirable of all the districts 
at the head of the Thermaic gulf. (Leake, North. 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 447.) At the upper end of a deep 
rocky glen, between two of the highest snmmits of 
the mountain, three tabular elevations, rising one 
above the other, look from the plain like enormous 
steps. Mdmta occupies the middle and widest ter- 
race. (Leake, vol. iii. p. 283.) [E. B. J.] 

OITRUM (.Kir pop : Kitro), a place which the 
epitomiser of Strabo (vii. p. 330) and a scholiast on 
Demosthenes (^Olynth. i. 1) assert to be the same as 
the ancient Pydna of Macedonia, but as their au- 
thority is of no great weight, and as the facts of his- 
tory require a more southern position for Pydna, 
"Leokoi (North. Greece, vol. iii. p. 429) fixes the site 
between Pydna and Methone to the SW. of the latter 
city. Kitro stands at two miles from the sea, upon 
a low ridge; at one time it appears to have been a 
place of some importance, and in its churches are to 
be seen squared blocks of Hellenic times. Two in- 
scriptions, which have been fonnd on sepulchral 
stelas at Kitro, are given in Leake (vol. iii. pi. 
xxxiii.). [E.B. J.] 

CIUS (^ K'los or Kior: JEJth. Kiav6s: Kw or 
6r/«o), a city in Bithynia, at the head of a gulf in 
the Propontis, called tlie gulf of Cius, or Cianus 
Sinus. Herodotus calls it Cius of Mysia; and also 
Xenophon {Hell. i. 4. § 7), — from which it appears 
that hlysia, even in Xenophon’s time, extended at 
least as far east as the head of the gulf of Cius. 
According to one tradition, Cius was a Milesian co- 
lony. (Plin. V- 32.) It was at the foot of Mount 
Arganthonius [Argakthonius], and there was a 
myth that Hylas, one of the companions of Hercules 
on the voyage to Colchis, was carried off by the 
nymphs, when he went to get water here; and also 
tliat Cius, another companion of Hercules, on his re- 
turn from Colchis, stayed here and founded the city, 
to which he gave his name. (Strab. p. 564.) Pliny 
mentions a river Hylas and a river Cius here, one of 
which reminds us of the name of the youth who was 
stolen by the nymphs, and the other of the mythical 
founder. The Cius may be the channel by which 
the lake Ascania discharges its waters into the gulf 
of Cius,- though Pliny speaks of th^'‘ Ascanium 
flumen ,as flowing into the gulf, and we must as- 
sume that he gives this name to the channel which 
connects lake and the sea. [Ascania.} If the 
river Cius H not identical with this channel, it must 
be a small ^-eam near Cius. As Ptolemy (v. 1) 
speaks of the^^^felets of the' Asciinius, it has been 
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conjectured that there may have been two, and that 
they may be the Hylas and Cius of Pliny; but the 
plural iK€o\ai does not necessarily mean more than 
a single mouth ; and Pliny certainly says that the 
Ascanius flows into the gulf. However, his geo- 
graphy is a constant cause of difficulty. The position 
of Cius made it the port for the inland parts. Mela 
calls it the most convenient emporium of Phrygia, 
which was at no great distance from it. 

Cius was taken by the Persian general Hymees, 
after the burning of Sardis, b. c. 499. (Herod, v. 
122.) Philip V., of Macedonia, the son of Demetrius 
and the father of Perseus, took Cius, which he gave to 
Prusias, the son of Zelas, Prusias, who had a.ssisted 
Philip in ruining Cius, restored it mider the name of 
Prusias (Upavcrids, Strab. p. 563 ; Polyb. xvi. 21, 
&:c.). It was sometimes called Prusias iTida\cio-o"l7j, 
or “ on the sea,” to distinguish it from other towns 
of the same name (Steph. B.sf.t?. HpoSo'a; Memiion, 
ap. Phot. Cod. 224, c. 43), or irphs ^dXaao-ap. In 
the text of Memnon (Hoeschel’s ed. of Photius) 
reading is Cierus; but Memnon, both in this and 
other passages, has confounded Cius and Cierus. But 
it is remarked that Cius must either have still 
existed by the side of the new city, or must have 
recovered its old name; for Pliny mentions Cius, and 
also Mela (i. 19), Zosimus (i. 35), and writers of a 
still later date. 

There are coins of Cius, with the epigraph Ktavoop, 
belonging to the Roman imperial period; and there 
are coins of Prusias with the epigraph, Upovariewp 
rup vpos ^aXaxToav, [Bryllium.] [Gr. L.] 
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CrZARI (rj Ki^apt), a place in Pontus, in the 
district Phazemonitis, on the lake Stiphane. It was 
a hill fort, deserted in Strabo’s time, and there was 
a palace built near it, (Strab. p. 560.) [Sti- 
phane.] [G. L.] 

CLA'DEUS or CLADAUS. [Olympia.] 
CLAMPETIA or LAMPETIA (AapL^r^reia, Pol 
ap. Steph. B,), a city of Bruttium, placed both by 
Pliny and Mela on the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
between Blanda and Temesa. The Tab. Pent, places 
it 40 M. P. south of Cerillae, and 10 N. of Temesa. 
Hence its position has been fixed, with some proba- 
bility, on the site, or at least in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, of the modern Amantea, one of the most 
considerable towns on this part of the coast. Clam- 
petia is mentioned by Livy among the towns of 
Bruttium recovered by the Roman consul P. Sem- 
pronius during the Second Punic War (xxix. 38, xxx. 
19); and it appears to have been one of the few 
which still continued to exist under the Roman em- 
pire, though Pliny calls it only “ locus Clampetiae,” 
so that it was no longer in his time a municipal 
town. (Mehii. 4. § 9 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; Tab. Peut.) 
We learn from Stephanus of Byzantium that the 
Greek form of the name, as used Iw Polybius, was 
Lampetia; and there can be little aoubt that the 
promontory called by Lycophron Lampetes (A«/-t- 
TrirTjs), was connected with it, though he appears to 
de.scribe it as the northern headland of the Hipponian 
gulf. There is in fact no promontory worthy of the 
name near Amantea, the coast being almost per- 
fectly straight from the mouth of the river Lao 
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(Laiis) to the headland called Capo Smero^ about 
14 miles south of Amantea^ which constitutes in fact 
the northern boundary of the gulf of Hippnium, and 
is probably the Lampetes of Lycophron . [E. H. BJ 
CLANIS or GLANIS (Kkdvis, Strab.j FXc^yts, 
App.: Chiana\ a river of Etruri^ flowing through 
the territory of Clusium, and falling into the Tiber 
about 14 miles below Tuder. It is mentioned by 
several ancient writers as one of the principal tri- 
butaries of the Tiber (Strab. v. p. 235; Hin. iii. 5. 
s. 9; Tac. Ann. i. 79; Sil. Ital. viii. 455): but we 
learn from Tacitus that as early as A. b. 15, the 
project was formed of turning aside its waters into 
the Arnus. The Clanis is in fact the natural outlet 
that drains the remarkable valley now called the Val 
di Chima, which extends for above 30 miles in 
length from N. to S., from the neighbourhood of 
Are^o to beyond Climsi, and is almost perfectly 
level, so that the waters which descend into it from 
the hills on both sides would flow indifferently in 
either direction. In ancient times they appear to 
have held their coume entirely towards the S., so 
that Pliny considers the river as proceeding from 
Arretium, and calls it “ Glanis Arretinns : it 
formed, as it still does, a considerable lake near Glu- 
sinm (Strab. v. p. 226), now called the Logo di 
Chiusi, and had from thence a course of about 30 
miles to the Tiber. But repeated inundations having 
rendered the Val di Chiana marshy and unhealthy, 
its waters are now carried off by artificial channels; 
some, as before, into the lake of Chimi., others to 
the N. towards the which they join a few 

miles from Arezzo, The two arms thus formed are 
called the Chiam Toscana and Chiana Romana, 
The latter falls into a stream called the Paglia, 
about 5 miles above its confluence with the Tiber. 
So slight is the difference of level, that it is even 
supposed that at one time a part of the waters of 
the Arnns itself quitted the main stream near Arre- 
tium, and flowed through the Val di Chiana to join 
the Tiber. [Arnus.] It is, however, improbable 
that this was the case in historical times, (Fossom- 
broni, Mem. sopra la Val di Chiana^ 8vo. 1835; 
Kampoldi, Corogr. delV Italia., vol. i. p. 656.) 

Appian mentions that in b. c, 82, a battle was 
fought between Sulla and Carbo, on the banks of the 
Clanis, near Clnsinm, in which the former was vic- 
torious (B. C. i. 89). [E. H, B.] 

CL A'KIUS Dionys.: U Lagno'), a river of 

Campania, which rises in the Apennines near Abella, 
and traverses the whole plain of Campania, falling 
into the sea about 4 miles S. of the Vulturaus. In 
the early part of its course it flowed by the town of 
Acen-ae, which frequently suffered severely from the 
ravages of its waters during floods (vacuis Clanius 
non aeqnns Acerris, Virg. G. ii. 225 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 
537.). At other times their stagnation rendered tlie 
country unhealthy; hence in modern times the stream 
has been diverted into a canal or artificial course, 
called il regio Lagno, and sometimes by corruption 
VAgno. Tliis is divided into two streams near its 
mouth, the one of which flows direct into the sea, 
and is known as Face dei Lagni, the other takes a 
more southerly direction, and joins, or rather forms, 
a marshy lake called the Lago di Patria (the ancient 
Literna Pains), the outlet of which into the sea, 
about 7 miles S. of the former bmnch, is now called 
the Foce di Patria. This is evidently the same 
which was known in ancient times as the river Li- 
ternus (Liv.'scxxii. 29 ; Strab. v. p. 243), and appears 
to have been then the principal, if not the only outlet 
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of the Glanius, as Strabo, who desciibes the coast of 
Campania minutely, does not notice the latter river. 
(Eomanelli, vol. iii. p. 496; Eampoldi, Corogr.yoX.i. 
p. 37, vol. H. p. 363). Dionysius, who mentions the 
Glanius on occasion of the siege of Cumae in b.c. 524, 
writes the name PAaMs, as does also Lycophron, who, 
with his usual vagueness and inaccni'acy, would 
seem to place the city of Keapolis at its mouth 
{Alex.nBy [E-H.B.] 

CLANOVENTA, in Britain. The ninth Itine- 
rary is A Clamventa Mediolano M.P. cl. Another 
reading is Of tlie nine stations herein 

S 'ven, Mancunium, the seventh on the list, is the 
ily one identified with sufficient safety to seiwe as a 
basis of criticism. Mancunium is l/uw- Chester. The 
direction of the line is evidently from north to south. 
This places Clanoventum somewhere on the Scottish 
border, and it has been variously identified with 
Lan^clmter^ in Durham, and with Coch&nnouih, in 
Cumberland. [R. G. L.] 

CLANDDDA. [Blaunbus.] 

GLAHUM, a place marked in the Antonine Itin. 
between Agedincmn {Sens') and Augustobona 
{Tropes'), but the site is not determined. [G. L.] 
CLA''RXUS {KXdpios), a small stream in Cyprus 
which ran near the town of Aepeia. (Pint. Sol 26 ; 
Steph. B. s. V. A^v€ta.) [E. B- J.] 

CLARUS (KAdpos : Fih. KKdpios), a place in 
Ionia, near Colophon, where there was a temple of 
Apollo, and an oracle of high antiquity. (Pans. vii. 
3. § 1.) Glares is mentioned in the so-called Ho- 
meric hymns (i. 40, viii, 5), and by the Latin poets. 
(Ovid. Met. i. 515 ; Virg. Aen. iii. 359.) There was 
an old story that Calchas, on his return from Troy, 
came to Clarus, and died of vexation on finding that 
Mopsus, the grandson of Tiresias, was a better seer 
than himself. (Strab. p. 642.) When Germaniens 
was on his way to the East, he consulted the Clarian 
oracle, which foretold his speedy death. The priest 
was selected from certain families, and generally 
brought from Miletus. It was only necessary to 
tell him the number and names of those who con- 
sulted the oracle, on which he went into a cave, 
drank of the water of the secret fountain, and then 
delivered in verse an answer to what each had in his 
: thoughts: his answers, as usual with oracles, were 
ambiguous. (Tac. Ann. ii. 54; Plin. ii. 103.) 

Chandler {Asia Minor, c. Bl) supposes that he 
discovered the site of Clarus at a place called AiUej 
where he found a spring of water, with marble steps 
that led down to it; and he considers that this is the 
imered fountain. Aiasaluch, the site of Ephesus, 
may be seen from this spot, with the plain of Ephe- 
sus and the town of Scala Nova. He saw also a 
confused mass of ruins of a large temple, and re- 
mains of Christian cliurches. Pausanias, who wrote 
in the second century of the Christian aera, speaks 
of an unfinished temple of Apollo at Clarus. TP 
French editors of Chandler suggest that the niins^^ 
Zille may be those of Notiura. On the coiii^ 
Clarus from the time of Domitian to Gallienus, t^ere 
is Apollo Ciarius and Diana Claria. [G. I*j 
CLASTTDIUM (KAaerr/Sfov: Casteggio), f 
of Cisalpine Gaul, situated on the borders of 
about 7 miles S. of the Padus. It was on 
I’oad from Placentia toDertona, about 18 from 
the latter city (Strab. v. p. 217). Its 
celebrated on account of the victory gah'^ under its 
w’alls in b. c. 222 by Slarcellus over th. lusubrians 
and their allies the Gaesatae, in 
king of the latter tribe, was slaijP^ Roman 
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consul with his own hand. (]pol. ii. 34; Plut. ATam 
6; Val. Max. iii. 2. § 5; Cic. Tusg, iv. 22.) On 
this occasion the Gauls had laid siege to ClasticUnm, 
which thus appears to have been already a place of 
strength and importance. At the commencement of 
the Second Punic War it was selected by the Romans 
as a fortress in which they deposited large stores of 
corn, but the commander of the garrison, a native of 
Brundusium, betrayed it into the hands of Hannibal, 
who made it his place of arms for his operations on 
the Trebia. (Pol. iii. 69 ; Liv. xxi. 48.) Its name 
is afterwards repeatedly mentioned during tlie wars 
of the Romans with the Cispadane Gauls and their 
Ligurian allies, and appears to have been one of thyp 
most considerable places in this part of Italy. (Liv. 
xxxii. 29, 31.) In one passage Livy terms it a 
Ligurian city, but it seems certain that it was 
properly a Gaulish one: Polybius tells us that it 
was in the territory of the Andri (ii. 34), but this 
name is probably a corruption of Anamari or Ananes. 
(Schweigh. ad he.') After the Roman conquest it 
seems to have fallen into insignificance^ and though 
noticed by Strabo as still existing in Ms time, is not 
mentioned by any later writer, and is not found in the 
Itinerai'ies. There can however be no doubt that the 
modem town of Cousteggio or CJiia^teggio retains the 
ancient site as well as name. [E. H. B.] 

CLATERNA (KXcCrepva: Qwa(^cma), a town of 
Gallia Cispadana, situated on the Via Aemilia, be- 
tween Bononia and Forum Comelii. The Itineraries 
place it 10 M. P. from the former and 13 from the 
latter city. (Itin. Ant. p. 287; Itin. Hier. p. 616; 
Tab. Peut.) It is mentioned in history during the 
operations which preceded the battle of Mutina b. c. 
43, on which occasion it was occupied with a garrison 
byAntonius, but this was afterwards expelled, and 
tlie place taken by Hirtios. (Cic. Phil viii. 2, ad 
Fam. xii. 5.) Under the Roman empire it appears 
to have been a considerable munidpal town, and as 
late as the 4th century is still mentioned in the 
Jerasalem Itinerary as a “ dvitas.” (Strab. v. p. 216; 
Plin. iii. 15. s. 20; Ptol. iii. 1. § 46; Itin. Hier. I c.) 
St. Ambrose however speaks of it as much decayed 
in his time {Fpisf. xxxix. 3). The period of its 
final decline or destruction is unknown, but it is 
almost the only town on the Aemilian Way which 
has not preserved its existence as such in modem 
times: the name (slightly altered into Qmdema) is 
however retained by a small stream which crosses 
the road about 9 miles from Bologna^ and an old 
church with a few houses adjoining it, about a mile 
to the N. of the road, is still called Sta Marm di 
Qmdema. The ancient town was however certainly 
situated on the high road. [E. H. B.j 

CLAUD A (KAai55i7, Act. Apost. xxvii, 16 ; 
KAaSSos, PtoLiii. 17. § 11), also called Gaupos 
(Mel. ii. 7 ; Plin. iv. 12. s. 20), now Gozza, a small 
island off the SW. coast of Crete. 

CLAU'DIA, a town in the northern part of 
Noricum (Plin. iii. 27), and perhaps the same as 
Claudivium (KAavSiowiov or K\aySdi/ioi/) men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 14. § 3), [L. S.] 

CLAUDIO'POLIS (KAaySi^GroAw). 1. Amraia- 
nus (xiv. 25) mentions Seleucia and Claudiopolis as 
cities of Cilicia, or of the country drained by the Caly* 
cadnus ; and Claudiopolis was a colony of Claudius 
Caesar. It is described by Theophanes as situated 
in a plain between the two Tauri, a description which 
exactly corresponds to the position of the basin of 
the Calycadnus. [CiuciA, p. 617.] Claudiopolis 
may therefore be represented by Mout, which is 
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higher up the valley than Seleucia, and near the 
junction of the northern and western branches of the 
Calycadnus. It is also the place to which the pass 
over the northern Taurus leads from Laranda, 
(Leake, Asia Minor ^ pp. 117, 319.) Pliny (v. 24) 
mentions a Claudiopolis of Cappadocia, and Ptolemy 
(v. 7) has a Claudiopolis in Cataonia. Both these 
passages and those of Ammianus and Theophanes are 
cited by Forbiger to prove that there is a Claudio- 
polis in Cataonia, though it is manifest that the pas- 
sage in Ammianus at least can only apply to a town 
in the valley of the Calycndnus in Cilicia Trachea. 
The two Tauri of Theophanes might mean the 
i Taurus and Antitaums. But Hierocles places Clau- 
diopolis in Isauria, a description which cannot apply 
to the Claudiopolis of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
i 2, A town of the Trocmi in Galatia; the site is 
unknown. (Ptol. v. 4.) 

3. [Bithynitjm.] [G. L.] 

CLAFDIUS MONS, a mountain range in Pan- 
nonia, the eastern slope of which was inhabited by 
the Tanrisci, and the western slope by the Scordisci. 
(Plin. iii. 28.) This range is probably the same 
as the mountains near Warasdin on the river 
Brave. fL. S.] 

GLAUDrVIUM. [Claudia.] 

CLAUSENTUM, in Britain, the first station of 
the seventh Itinerary between Regnum and Londi- 
nium, distant from the former 20 miles. Ten miles 
beyond Clausentum lay Fewto Belgarums=s TFm- 
chester. This places Olausentum in the neighbour- 
hood of Southampton^ and it has been identified with 
that town and also with Bishop^ s Waltham. [R.G.L.] 
GLAU'SULA. [Babban-a.] 

CLAUTINA'TII (KKavrLvdrm), a Vindelician 
tribe mentioned by Strabo (p. 206), and apparently 
the same as the Catenates in the inscription in Pliny 
(ui.24). [L.S.] 

CLAVENHA, a town of Ehaetia, hut on the 
Italian side of the Alps, still called CMauemaf was 
situated about 10 miles from the head of the Laous 
Larius, at tlie foot of the pass which led from thence 
over the Splugm. The ancient name of this pass is 
not preserved to us, but we learn from the Itinera- 
ries that it was frequented in ancient times; as well 
as another, which separated from it at Clavenna, and 
led by a more circuitous route over the Mt. Septimer 
to Curia (Coire), where it rejoined the preceding 
road. (Itin. Ant. pp. 277, 278 ; Tab. Pent.; P. Diac, 
vi. 29.) It was by one or other of these passes that 
Stilicho crossed the Alps in mid- winter, an exploit 
celebrated by Claudian, (de B. Get 320 — 358.) 
Clavenna probably derived some importance from its 
position at the junction of these two passes : as does 
tlie modem town of Chiavenmi, which is the capital 
of the surrounding district. [E. H. B.] 

CLAZO'MENAE (KAo(b/zeya/: Eth. KKaCope- 
pios: Kelisman), one of the cities of Ionia. Strabo 
(p. 644) fixes its position within certain, limits ac- 
curately enough. Clazomenae occupied the northern 
side of an isthmus, of which the Teii bad the southern 
part; and this isthmus is the neck of land that con- 
nects the pninsula on which Erythrae stands with 
the mainland. The Clazomenii had the Smymaei 
for their neighbours on the east, and the Erythraei on 
tlie west; and on the west side, at the point where 
the isthmus commenced, there was a rugged spt 
which ivas the boundary of the territories of Er}'thrae 
and Clazomenae. Between Erythrae, which was on 
the west coast of the peninsula, and this nigged 
boundary was the promontory of Mimas, a mountain 
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covered with forests. Close upon the boundary was 
a X->lace called Chytrium, as it is in Strabo’s text, 
whldi, he says, was the original site of Clazomenae; 
and next to it was the city of Clazomenae, as it 
existed in his time, with eight small islands in front 
of it, which were cultivated. Pliny (v. 3p nam^ 
numerous islands in this part, and Thucydides (viii. 
31) mentions three, which are in Pliny’s list, Pele, 
Drymussa, and Marathnssa. Chandler (^Asici Minor^ 
c. 24) could only count six, and all uncultivated. | 
This name Chytrium is not mentioned by any writer 
except Strabo, but it is evidently the place which 
Stephanas (s. v, Xvrdv) calls Chytumj and Aristotle 
(Pol. V. 3) Chytram. 

Clazomenae was on the south side of the hay of 
Smyrna, as Strabo’s description shows. The original 
settlement was on the mainland, but the people 
through fear of the Persians passed over to the island 
(Pans. vii. 3. § 8). Alexander, as Pausanias says, 
intended to make Clazomenae a peninsula by uniting 
it to the mainland by a causeway. It appears that 
this was done, for Chandler found near Vourh, on 
the south side of the bay of Smyrna, a causeway 
about a quarter of a mile in length, and about 30 ft. 
wide, which connected the mainland with a small 
island. He estimated the length of the island at a 
mile, and the breadth at a quarter of a mile. The 
town was small, and the port was to the NNW. 
Hear the sea Chandler found traces of the walls, and 
on a hill the remains of a theatre. It appears from 
this that the site of Clazomenae must have been 
very contracted, and the city inconsiderable. 

Clazomenae, it is said, did not exist before the 
lonians settled in Asia. The greater part of the first 
settlers were not lonians, but people from Cleonae 
and Phlius, who left these cities when the Dorians 
came into the Peloponnesus. These emigrants first 
occupied a place in the territory of Colophon, named 
Scyppium or Scliyphia (Steph. s, v. 'ZKv^ia)^ and 
finally they removed to the place called Clazomenae 
(Pans. vii. 3. § 8). This old town was on the 
mainland, and it successfully resisted the attacks of 
Alyattes king of Lydia (Herod, i. 16). The enter- 
prise of the people is shown by an early attempt to 
colonise Abdera in Thrace, and by their trade with 
Egypt (Herod- i. 168, ii. 178). In the time of 
Croesns the Clazomenii had a treasury at Delphi 
(i. .51). Herodotus enumerates Clazomenae among 
the states of Ionia that were on the mainland, for 
the only insular states which he names are, Chios 
and Samos ; and yet the city of Clazomenae was on 
the island in his time. But as the territory of the 
Clazomenii was on the mainland, and the city was 
merely their stronghold on a small island close to 
the main, it could not be properly called an insular 
state like Chios and Samos (Herod, i, 142). Otanes 
the Persian took Clazomenae soon after the com- 
mencement of the Ionian revolt (Herod, v. 123) 
and we must suppose that the city at tliat time was 
on the island. 

Clazomenae became a dependency of Athens, but 
after the losses of the Athenians in Sicily, it i-evolted 
with Chios and Erythrae. The Clazomenii at the 
same time began to fortify Polichne on the main as 
a place of refuge, if it should be necessary. The 
Athenians took Polichne, and removed the people 
back to the island, except those wrho had been most 
active in the revolt; and they went off to a place 
called Daphnus (Thuc. viii. 14, 23). Clazomenae 
was now again in alliance with or dependence on 
Athens; but Astyochus the Lacedaemonian comr 
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mander arriving soon after hade those who were of 
the Athenian party, remove from Clazomenae to 
Daphnus, which they refused to do, and Astyochus 
ffiUed in the attack that he made on Clazomenae, 
though it was un walled (Thuc. viii. 31). Some 
critics have argued that Polichne is not the name of 
a place, and that it is Daphnus; but this does not 
appear to be so. Xenophon (Bell v. 1. § 28) .speaks 
of Clazomenae as an island even after the close of 
the Peloponnesian War, and this is consistent with 
the story in Pausanias. The walls of the city may 
have been built after the construction of the causeway, 
for Thucydides speaks of Clazomenae as nnwalled. 
Stephanus (x.t?.A4p,^j/os),on theauthority of Ephorus, 
names Lampsus as a part of the territory of Chizo- 
menae. Strabo (p. 646) also speaks of a temple of 
Apollo, and warm springs between Clazomenae and 
the bay of Smyrna, and he appears to place them in 
the territoiy of Clazomenae. These are the springs 
(Xoh-pa} mentioned by Pausanias (vii. 5. § 11); and 
&ose which Chandler visited on the road from Smyrna 
to Vourla, a place which is not far from the site of 
Clazomenae. He found the heat of the water “ in 
the vein ” to he 150 degrees (of Fahrenheit). 

When the Romans settled the affairs of this part 
of Asia after their treaty with Antiochus (b.c. 188), 
they made the Clazomenii “ immunes” or tax-free, 
and gave them the island Drymussa, one of the small 
islands near Clazomenae, not a very valuable present 
(Liv, xxxvih. 39; Polyb. xxii. 27). At the time 
when L. Sulla was in Asia, after bringing Mithridates 
to terms (b. c. 84), Clazomenae and other places on 
! this coast were plundered by the pirates who inf^ted 
i the Aegean sea. (Appian, 63.) Clazomenae 

I was included in the Roman province of Asia. 

Clazomenae was the birthplace of Anaxagoras 
I (<5 (pv(riK6s'), who was one of the masters of Archelaus, 

: and the dramatist Euripides. Hamilton (Researches, 

I ^c. vol. ii. p. 9) obtained a few coins of Clazomenae 
atRitri (Eiythrae), and accordingly not far from the 
site of the place to which they belonged. [G. L.] 
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CLEANDRIA. [Rhodus.] 

CLEIDES (KAriSes), a group of small islands 
which lay off the HE. exti’emity of Cyprus. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 682.) They were four in number 
(Plin.^ V. 31 ; comp. AntkoL Ch'aec. ed. Jacobs, 
vol. hi. p. 45). The name of these islands hiis Iveen 
transferred to the Cape (flerod. v. 108), which 
Pliny (?. c.) calls Dinaretum, and Ptolemy (v. 14. 
§ 3) Boosuka (Palat, KAeiSes). Strabo does not 
name this headland, but observes that above it was 
a mountain named Olympus, with a temple con- 
secrated to Aphrodite Acraea from which women 
were excluded (comp. Claud, de Btipi, Honor, et 
Mar, 49). It is now called Sanf Andrea, Tliere is 
an autonomous coin with the epigraph of Cleides. 
(Eckhel, vol. Hi. p. 88 ; Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 88; 
Pococke, Trav, vol. ii. p. 219.) [E. B. J.] 

CLEITOR (KXsireap ; Clitoriam, Plin. iv. 6. s. 

Edi, KA^irSpios), a town in Arcadia, the name 
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of which is derived by Muller, from its being situated 
in an enclosed plain (from /cAe/w), while others con- 
nect it with Clivia and Clusium. (Muller, Dorians^ 
vol. ii. p. 444, transl.; Lobeck, Rhemat. 293.) It 
possessed a small territory called Cleitoria (K\«- 
ropia, Polyb.iv. 10, § 6), bounded on the E. by the 
territory of Pheneus, on the W. by that of Psophis, 
on the N, by that of Cynaetha and Achaia, and on 
the S. by the territories of Caphyae, Tripolis, and 
Ihelpusa* The lofty Aroanian mountains formed 
the NE. boundary of the territory of Cleitor, sepa- 
rating it from that of Pheneus. In these mountains 
the river Aroanius (Katmm) rises, which flowed 
territory of Cleitor from N. to S., and 
fails it the Ladon near the sources of the latter. 
The vjiy of this river opens out into two plains. 
In the per plain, now called the plain of Sudhend, 
was sitiftd Lusi, at one time an independent town, 
but at a later iod a dependency of Cleitor. [Lusr.] 
In the loweilain, now called the plain of Katzana^ 
or Kakdncw&s the town of Cleitor itself. 

^^^i^des tvalley of the Aroanius, the upper valley 
of <\j^me'd part of the territory of Cleitor. 

The . this district, and flowed through 

the southew-^ of it in a south-westerly direction. 
The road froihaphyae to Psophis passed through 
the Cleitoria^. ^ was traversed by Pausanias (viii. 

§§ At the distance of seven stadia from 
Caphyae w^asi, in the territory of the latter city ; 
and 50 staf beyond, the road crossed the Ladon, 
but Pauses does not mention where the territory 
of Cleitor ran. The road then entered a forest of 
oaks call<Soron, and passed through Argeathae, 
Lycnnte^d Scotane, till it arrived at the ruins of 
Pans, sitted at the end of the forest, and not far 
from See, which was distant 30 stadia from Pso • 
phis, a was the bomidary between the Cleitorii 
and Psaidii. There are still some remains of this 
forest, iich, in the time of Pausanias, contained 
bears ah<i wild boars. The position of these places is 
uncertain,* though Leake attempts to identify some 
of them. (Peloponnesiaca, pi 221.) Paus is also 
mentioned by Herodotus (Ilafou, or Ilayou tt6Kis, vi. 
127), who speaks of it as a town of Azania. 

Cleitor was situated in the midst of the plain of 
Kdtzam^ upon a hill of moderate height between 
two rivulets. The more important of these streams, 
running S. of the town, was also called Cleitor, now 
KUtora. The other stream, now called the river of 
Karnesi^ rises in the district of Lusi, and falls into 
the KUtora just beyond the remains of the ancient 
city. The Cleitor, after flowing rapidly through the i 
plain, falls into the Aroanius, at the distance of 
seven stadia from the city of Cleitor, according to 
Pausanias; but the real distance is at least double. 
(Paus. viii. 21. § 1; “ rapidus Clitor,” Stat. Theb, \ 
iv.289 ; Athen.v. iii. p.331, d.; /cAeirdev yScopxora- ! 
jubs ^ApKaUas^ Hesych.) A little north of the junc- 
tion of the river Cleitor with the Aroanius is the 
Kalyvia of Mdzi upon a gentle elevation, in the 
neighbourhood of which Dodwell discovered the re- 
mains of a small Doric temple. 

Cleitor is said to have been founded by a hero of 
the same name, the son of the Arcadian king Azan. 
(Paus. viii. 4. § 5, viii. 21. § 3.) The Cleitoria 
formed an important part of the Azanlan district. 
The Cleitorian fountain, of which wo shah speak 
presently, was regarded as one of the curiosities of 
A 25 ania; and the Aroanian mountains, on the sum- 
mits of which the daughters of Proetus wandered in 
tlieir madness, are , called the Azanian' mountains. 
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(Eudoxus, ap. Steph. s, v, 'ACavU.) The Cleitorians 
were renowned among the Peloponnesians for their 
love of liberty (rb KAeiroplwv (piAeAcvdepov Kal 
yerraioj/), of which an instance is cited even from 
the mythical times, in the brave resistance they 
offered to Sous, Icing of Sparta. (Plut. Lye. 2, 
Apophth, p. 234.) Their power was increased by 
the conquest of Lusi, Paus, and other towns in their 
neighbourhood. In commemoration of these con- 
quests they dedicated at Olympia a brazen statue of 
Zeus, 18 feet in height, which was extant in the 
time of Pausanias, who has preserved the inscription 
upon it. (Paus. v, 23. § 7.) Cleitor seems to have 
occupied an important position among the Arcadian 
cities. In the Theban war it carried on hostilities 
against Orchomenus. (Xen. Hell v. 4. § 36.) In 
the Social War it belonged to the Achaean League, 
and bravely repelled the assaults of the Aetolians, 
who attempted to scale the walls. (Polyb. iv. 18, 19, 
ix. 38.) It was sometimes used as the place of 
meeting of the Achaean League. (Polyb. xxiii. 5 ; 
Liv, xxxix. 6.) Strabo (viii. p. 388) mentions Clei- 
tor among the Arcadian towns destroyed in his time, 
or of which scarcely any traces existed; but this is 
not correct, since it was not only in existence in the 
time of Pausanias, but it continued to coin money as 
late as the reign of Septimius Severus. 

Pausanias gives only a brief description of Cleitor. 
He says that its three principal temples were those 
of Demeter, Asclopius, and Eileithyia; that at the 
distance of four stadia from the city the Cleitorians 
possessed a temple of the Dioscuri, whom they called 
the great gods; and tlmt further on the summit of 
a mountain, at the distance of 30 stadia from the 
city, there was a temple of Athena Coria. (Paus. 
viii. 21. § 3.) The rains of Cleitor are now called 
PedeopoU^ dMmi about three miles from a village 
which stijl bears the name of the ancient town. It 
would seem, as Leake remarks, that the river, having 
preserved its name after the city had ceased to exist, 
at length gave that name to a village built at its 
sources. The walls of the ancient city may still be 
traced in nearly their full extent. They inclose an 
irregular oblong space, not more than a mile in cir- 
cumference ; they were about 15 feet in thickness, and 
were fortified with towers. But the space inclosed by 
these walls seems to have been properly the acropolis 
of the ancient city, since the whole plain between the 
river of KUtora and the river of Kamesi is covered 
with stones and pottery, mixed with quadrangular 
blocks and remains of columns. There are remains 
of a theatre towards the western end of the hill. 

In the territory of Cleitor was a celebrated foun- 
tain, of which those who drank lost for ever their 
taste for wine; 

“ Clitorio quicunque sitim de fonte levarit, 
Vinafugit; gaudetque rneris abstemius undis.'* 

(Ov. Met. XV. 322; comp. Phylarcli. ap. A then, ii. 
p. 43; Vitruv. viii. 3; Plin. xxxi. 2. s. 13.) A 
spring of water, gushing forth from the hill on which 
the ruins stand, is usually supposed to he this mira- 
culous fountain; hut Curtius places it in the terri- 
tory of Lusi, because it is said to have been situated 
upon the confines of the Cleitoria, and is mentioned 
in connection with the purification of the daughters 
of Proetus by Melampus, which is said to have taken 
place at Lusi, (Etricr/cal -jraph roh KXeno- 
ploiSf Hesych.; situated dd eVxartas KAeiropos, 
Vitruv. iv KAeiVopi in Phylarch. ap. Athen. 
I c., is to be understood of the territory.) [Liisi.’J 
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Another marvel in the territoiy of Cleitor was 
the singing fish of the river Aroanius. These fish, 
which were called votKiXlat, were said to sing like 
thrushes. Pausanias relates (viii. 2 1 . § 2) that he had 
seen these fish caught; hut that he had never heard 
them sing, although he had remained for that purpose 
on the banks of the river till sunset, when they were 
supposed to be most vocal These singing fish are 
also mentioned hj Atlienaeus and Pliny. The former 
writer cites three authorities in proof of their exist- 
ence, of whom Philostephanos placed them on the 
Ladon, Mnaseas in the Cleitor, and the Peripatetic 
Clearchus in the Pheneatic Aroanius. ( Athen. viii. 
pp. 331, 332.) Pliny improperly identifies them 
with the exocoetus or adonis, which was a sea-fish. 
(Plin. ix. 19.) The iromkia w^as probably trout, 
and was so called from its spotted and many-colonred 
scales. The trout of the Aroanius are described by 
Dodwell as “ of a fine bright colour, and beautifully 
variegated.” (Dodwell, Classical Tour, vol. ii. p. 
442; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 257, seq,; Boblaye, 
Reckerches, &c. p. 156 ; Curtius, Pelojponnesima, 
p. 374, seq.) 

CLEO'NAE (KAewraf: Eth. KKeo^vtuos). 1. A 
city in Peloponnesus, described by writers of the 
Roman period as a city of Argolis, but never included 
in the Argeia or territory of Argos, in the flourishing 
period of Greek history. Cleonae was situated on 
the road from Argos to Corinth, at the distance of 120 
stadia from the former city, and 80 stadia from the 
latter. (Strab. viii. p.377.) The narrow pass through 
the mountains, called Tretus, leading from Argos to 
Cleonae, is described elsewhere [p. 201, a.]. Cleonae 
stood in a small plain upon a river flowing into the 
Corinthian gulf a little westward of Lechaeum. 
This river is now called Longo : its ancient name 
appears to have been Langeia (Stat. TJieb, iv. 51 ; 
h&ske,F€lopo7i7iesiaca, p. 391). In its temtory was 
Mt Apesas, now called Fuha, connected with the Acro- 
Gorinthus by a rugged range of hills. Both Strabo and 
Pausanias describe Cleonae as a small place; and the 
former writer, who saw it from theAcrocorinthus, says 
that it is situated upon a hill surrounded on all sides 
by buildings, and well walled, so as to deserve the 
ejathet given to it by Homer (II. ii. 570): — ivtcrt- 
fievoLs KKemds. Statius also speaks of “ingenti 
turritae mote Cleonae.” (Theb. iv. 47.) The exist- 
" ing mins, though scanty, justify these descriptions. 
They are found at a hamlet still called Klems, not 
far from the village Kwrtesi. According to Bod- 
well, they occupy “ a circular and insulated hill, 
which seems to have been completely covered with 
buildings. ' On the side of the hill are six ancient 
terrace walls rising one above another, on which the 
houses and streets ai*e situated.” 

Cleonae possessed only a small temtory. It de- 
rived its chief importance from the Nemean games 
being celebrated in its territory, in the grove of Ne- 
mea, between Cleonae and Plilius. [Hemba.] 
Hence the festival is called by Pindar dydjv KAe<v- 
m7os (Nem. iv. 27). Hercules is said to have slain 
Enrytus and Cteatus, the sons of Actor, near Cleo- 
nae; and Diodoras mentions a temple of Hercules 
erected in the neighbourhood of the city in memory 
of that event. (Paus. v. 2. § 1, seq.; Pind. 01. x. 
36; Biod. iv. 33.) 

Cleonae is said to have derived its name either 
from Cleones, the son of Pelops, or from Cleone, the 
daughter of the river-god Asopus. (Paus. ii. 1 5. § I.) 
It was conquered by the Borians, whereupon some of 
its inhabitants, together with those of the neigh- 
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houring town of Phlius. are said to have founded 
Clazomenae in Asia Minor. (Paus. vii. 3. §9.) In 
the Borian conquest, Cleonae fonned part of the lot 
of Temenus, and in early times was one of the con- 
federated allies or subordinates of Argos. (Grote, 
History of Greece, vol. n. p.417.) Indeed in the 
historical period. Cleonaewas for the most part closely 
connected with Argos. After the Persian wars, the 
Cleonaeans assisted the Argives in subduing ]Myceriae 
(Strab. yiii. p.377); and they fought as the allies 
of Argos at the battle of Maiitineia, b. c. 418. 
(Thuc. V. 67.) Of their subsequent history nothing 
is known, though their city is occasionally mentioned 
down to the time of Ptolemy. (Xen, Hell.vW 
Polyb. ii. 52; Liv. xxxiii. 14, xxxiv. 2 ,'Ov. Met. 

\i. 417 ; Paus. ii. 15 ; Plin. iv. 6. s. Ptol. iii. 
16. § 20; Dodwell, Classical Tour, vii* p. 206; 
Leake, Miyrea, vol. iii. p. 324, seq. ; .)blaye, Ale- 
cAercAes, &c., p. 41.) 
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2. A town of Chalcidice, in Slavonia, situated 
on the peninsula of Mt. Athos, and 'eba-bly on the 
western coast, south of Thyssus. fer^. vii, 22 ; 
Thuc. iv. 109; Scylax, p. 26; Stra vii. p. 331 ; 
Mela, ii. 2 ; Plin. iv. 10. s. 17 ; LfeS, Northern 
Gmce, voLiii. p. 149, seq.) 

3. A town of Phocis. [Hyampoh] 
CLEOPATRIS. [Arsinoe, No. 1.1 
CLEPSYDRA EONS. [Atiienae;* 286.] 
CLEVUM. [Gleva.] 

CLIMAX (KXifxa^, steps, or a laddd, a name 
equivalent to the French Eckelle and Italian o^a. 
It was used by the Greeks to signify a narrow and 
difficult pass. 

1. On the east coast of Lycia the range of Taurus 
comes close upon the sea, and in the part between 
Phaselis and Olbia the pass is between the moun- 
tains and the sea, (Strab. p. 666.) Strabo de- 
scribes it accurately : “about Phaselis is the narrow 
pass on the coast through which Alexander led his 
army; a mountain ca.lied Climax hangs over the 
Paraphylian sea, leaving a narrow passage along the 
beach, winch is bare when there is no wind, and 
passable for travellers; but when the sm is swmllen, 
it ia for the most part covered by the wmves ; the 
road over the mountain is circuitous and steep, and 
people use the sea-road in fine w^eather. Alexander 
happened to be here in the winter season, and, 
trusting to his fortune, he set out before the waters 
had abated, and accordingly it happened that the 
men had to march all day in the water, up to the 
middle.” Arrian (Anab, i. 26) says that Alexander 
made the passage easily, in consequence of the north 
wind having blown hack the water which the south 
wind had brought upon the coast. He does not 
give any name to the pass. Mount Climax is that 
part of the coast which fonns the eastern limit of 
Lycia, and the west side of the bay of Adalia. 
Beaufort observes (Karartmnia, p. 116): ‘‘the road 
along tlie coast is, however, interrupted in some 
pJams by projecting cliffs, which would have been 
difficult to surmount, but round which the men 
could readily x^ass by wading tiirough the water.” 
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He observes that Arrian “ ascribes the reflux of the 
s«a to its true cause, the influence of the wind.” 
Alexander himself, in his letters, which Plutarch 
refers to {Alex. c. 17), simply states the fact of his 
passing by the Climax 5 but it became a fine subject 
for embellishment in the hands of many of the his- 
torians, who describe the sea as making way for the 
conquerai’. 

2 . Polybius (v. 72) speaks of the narrow defiles 
about the so-called Climax {r)jv KaXovfiipTjv 
{MKa% and he says that one of the defiles leads to 
Sfiporda. It seems that the name Climax extended 
from the mountains on the Lycian coast northward 
into the interior, and that the range which formed 
a boundary between Milyas and Pamphylia and 
Pisidia was named Climax. Saporda was one of 
the passes that led over this range from Milyas into 
Pisidia. ^ Garsyeris (Polyb. v. 72) led his troops 
from Milyas by a pass in the Climax to Perge. 
When Alexander led his men along the beach at the 
"base of the mountains from Phaselis, he sent a part 
of the army by an inland route over the hills to 
Perge. This route was not so far north as that by 
which Garsyeris reached t!>e same place. Arrian 
observes that the Thracians had made a road over 
the hills for Alexander’s troops, which shows that 
though there was then no road in that part, it was 
possible to make one. 

\ Climax is the name of a place on the coast of 
Pa'phlagonia between Cytorus and Cape Carambis. 
Marcian {Perijpl p. 71) places it 50 stadia east of 
Crobialus. Ptolemy (v. 4) mentions it in his Ga- 
latia, and it is the first place after Cytorns which 
he mentions on this coast. [G. L.] 

CLIMAX, in the Argeia. [Argos, p, 201 .] 

CLIMAX MOHS (K\i/ua| 6pos, Ptol.), a moun- 
tain of Arabia Felix, mentioned as a landmark se- 
veral times in Ptolemy’s description of the country 
(vi. 7). Hiebuhr identifies it with Sumdra, or JVo- 
Ml Smtdra, the largest and highest mountain tra- 
versed by him in Yemen. {Descrijp. de VArdbie^ vol. 
iii. p. 207.) This is confirmed by Forster {Arabia^ 
vol. L p. 94, vol. ii. p. 270), who suggests that its 
Greek name, nearly identical in meaning with the 
Arabic NaMl, may be derived from the flights of 
steps, scooped in the rocky sides of the mountains, by 
which, according to Niebuhr, the roads ascend the 
steep hUls of the Djebd (Z. c. n.’^). [G. W.] 

CLIMBERRIS or CLIMBERRUM, a town of the 
Ausci, an Aquitaniau people, afterwards Augusta. 
[Augusta.] Vossius says (Mela, iii. 2) that the 
reading of all the MSS. is Elium herrum^ except one 
Vatican MS. which has Climberrum. He adds 
that the reading of the Table is Cliberrum, and 
D’Anville also says that it is Cliberre. But Walck- 
enaer observes' that in the good edition of the Table 
by Von Scheyb the name is Eliberre. In the Anto- 
nine Itin. it is Climberrum. The termination berre 
is Basque, and is said to mean “ new; ” and wum is 
said to mean “ town,” It is doubtful if Climberris 
is the true foi-m. There is a town and river Illiberris 
between Ruscino and the Pyrenaeum Promontorium ; 
and this may be the same name as tliat of the chief 
town of the Ausci. [G. L.] 

CLITAE (KAeirai), a place in the interior of 
Bithynia, meniioned by Ptolemy (v. 1), east of the 
Parthenius. The site is unknown. [G. L.] 
CLITAE, a Ciliciau people who are mentiOTied 
by Tacitus (Am. vi, 41) as subjects of a Ca^a- 
docian Archelaus, iu the time of Tiberius. This 
Archelaus appears to have h^en a king of Cilicia 
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Trachea, certainly not the last king of Cappadocia 
for he was dead before the time to which Tacitus 
refers in the passage cited above. [Cappadocia 
p. 507.] The Clitae refused to submit to the regu- 
lations of the Roman census, and to pay taxes, and 
retired to the heights of Taurus. There they suc- 
cessfully resisted the king, until M. Trebellius was 
sent by Vitellius, the governor of Syria, who blockaded 
them in their hill forts, Cadra and Davara, and 
compelled them to surrender. In the reign of Clau- 
dius the Clitae again fortified themselves on the 
mountains, under a leader Trosobores, whence they 
descended to tlie coast and the towns, plundering 
the cultivators, townspeople, shipmasters, and mer- 
chants. They besieged the town of Anemurium, 
a place probably near the promontory, from which 
and the other circumstances we collect that the 
Clitae were a nation in Cilicia Trachea. At last 
Antiochus, who’ was king of this coast, by pleasing 
the common sort and cajoling the leader, succeeded 
in putting Trosobores and a few of the chiefs to 
death, and pacified the rest by his mild measures. 
(Tac. xii. 55.) [G. L.] 

CLITE'RNIA, or CLITEBNIJM. 1 . (KAef- 
' T€pyou^ Ptol. : Eth. Cliterninus), a city of the Ae- 
quicuii, and one of the only two assigned to that 
people both by Pliny and Ptolemy. It was included 
in the Fourth Region of Augustus, as well as Carseoli. 
The discovery of an inscription to a Duumvir 
Cliterniae” at a place called Capradosso about 9 
miles from Eieti in the upper valley of the SaliOj 
affords some reason for regarding this spot (where 
there exist vestiges of an ancient town) as the site 
of Clitemia, though, as the inscription is merely 
sepulchral, the evidence is far from conclusive. 
(Bunsen, Antichi Stabilimenti Italici, p. 113, in the 
Annali delV Inst. ArcK vol. vi. ; Abeken, M.I. 

p. 88 .) 

2 . A town of Apulia situated in the northern 
part of the province between the Tifernns and the 
Frento. (Plin, iii. 11 . s. 16; Mela, ii. 4. § 6 .) 
Ancient writers afford no further clue to its position, 
but local antiquarians have indicated its site at a 
place called Licchimo, on the left of the torrent of 
Saccione, about 5 miles E. of S. Martino, The spot, 
which is now uninliabited, is said to be called in 
documents of the middle ages CHternianum, and 
considerable vestiges of an ancient city are visible 
there, (Tria. Sioria diLarmo^ pp. 17, 18, 356--; ;8; 
Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 22 .) [E. H. B,] 

CLITOR. [Cleitor.] 

CLITUMNUS {Clitiunno'),a. small river of Umbria, 
celebrated for the clearness of its waters, and the 
beauty of the cattle that pastured on its banks. Its 
source, of which a well-known and very accurate 
description has been left us by the younger Pliny 
(Ep. viii. 8 ), is situated about half way between 
Spoleto and Foligno^ at a place called Le Fene, from 
the numerous sources or springs of water that gush 
forth from under the limestone rock. These speedily 
unite into one stream, of s' fficient magnitude to be 
navigable for boats, the wkwrs of which are deep 
and clear as ciystal: it has a course of about 9 miles 
to Mevania (Bemgna), below wliich it assumes the 
name ofTimia: and appears to have been in ancient 
times also known as the Timia or Tinia from thence 
to the Tiber. [Tinia.] In the upper part of its 
coarse it is still called the Clitmno. Pliny describes 
the source of the Clitumnus in a manner that suffi- 
ciently shows it was regarded, not only as a object 
of local veneration, but as a sight to be visited by 
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strangers; and accordingly we find the emperor Ca- 
ligula undertaking a journey for this express pnrpcse, 
and Honorius turning aside from his progress along 
the Flaminian Way for the same obj'ect, (Suet* Cuh 
43; Glaudian. de VL Cons, Eon, 506,) The hill 
immediately above the principal source was clothed, 
in Pliny’s time, with a grove of ancient cjpr^es: 
close above the water was a temple of Clitumnus 
himself, while numerous smaller shrines or chapels 
(sacella) of local divinities were scattered around. 
The peculiar sanctity with which the spot was re- 
garded caused these to be preserved down to a late 
period; audit is mentioned in the Jerasalern Itinerary 
(p. 613) nnder the name of Sacraria, without any 
notice of the Clitumnus. One only of these numerous 
small temples still remains, converted into a Christian 
chapel, but otherwise unaltered; from its p^ition 
near the principal source it probably occupies the 
site of the temple of Clitumnus himself, hut is cer- 
tainly not the same building described by Pliny, its 
architecture being of a debased character, and be- 
longing to the period of the Lower Empire. (Forsyth’s 
p. 324, 4th ed. ; Eustace’s Class. Tow^ voL i. 
p. 325.) Pliny tells us (/. €,) that the temple and 
grove of Clitumnus were bestowed by Augustus 
upon the people of Hispellum, who erected public 
baths and other buildings there. The nearest town 
to the spot was Trebia (TVm), from which it was 
only 4 miles distant. (Itin, Hier. p. 613.) The valley 
through which the Clitumnus flows, from its sources 
to Mevania, is a broad strip of perfectly level plain, 
bounded by the lateral ranges of the Apennines on 
each side. It is a tract of great fertility, and its 
rich and luxuriant pasturages furnished in ancient 
times a particularly fine breed of pure white cattle, 
which on account of their size and beauty were set 
apart as victims to be sacrificed only on occasions of 
triumphs or other peculiar solemnities. Their colour 
was thought to result from their drinking and 
bathing in the extremely pure waters of the Clitum- 
nus: but though the same tradition is preserved by 
the inhabitants of the valley, the cattle are no longer 
remarkable for their whiteness. (Virg. Ceor. il 146 ; 
Propert. ii. 19. 25; Sil. Ital. viii. 452; Juv. xii. 13, 
and Schol. ad loc. ; Stat. Sllv. i. 4. 129; Vib. Seij. 
p. 9; Cluver. lial. p. 702.) [E. H. B.] 

CLODIA’KA, a towm in Illyria, situated ujwn the 
Via Egnatia, at the point where this road divided, 
one branch leading to Dyrrhachium, and the other to 
Apbllonia. It probably derived its name from App. 
Claudius, who encamped upon the river Genusus in 
B. c. 168. (Itm. Jnt’y Tab. Pew^.; Liv. xliv. 30; 
Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 279, seq.) 

C LODI AINU'S (K\ajSiavds ; Llohregat Menor or 
Muga), a river of Hispania TaiTaconensis, at the E. 
end of the Pyrenees, forming at its mouth the har- 
bour of Empoutae. (Mela, ii. 6; Ptol. ii. 6. § 20; 
Strab. iii. p. 160, where it is referred to, but not 
named.) [P, S.] 

CLOTA, in Britain, mentioned by both Tacitus 
{Agric. 23) and Ptolemy. Name for name, and 
place for place, it is the river Clyde. [R, G. L.] 
CLUANA, a town of Picenura, mentioned by 
Mela and Pliny, both of whom place it on the coa.st 
between Cupra and Potentia. (Mela, ii. 4. § 6.; 
Plin. iii. 13. s. 18.) Its site has been fixed by a 
local topogi'apher, on that of a small town, now 
called S. Elpidio a Mare^ about 4 miles from the 
sea, and the same distance N, of Fermo. (Baeci, 
Notizie ddV antica Clmfia, 4to. Macerata, 1716; 
Abeken, Miitel Itcdim, p. 120.) f E. H. B.] 
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GLEDRITS. [Eumenia.] 

CLtJ’NIA (KKowia KoXtcpla^ Ptol. ii. 6. § 56), a 
city of the Arevacae in Hispania Tarraconensis, the 
last considerable place in Celtiberia, on the W. (Cel- 
tiherim finisj Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) It was a colony, 
and the seat of a conventus juridicm^ comprising 
14 peoples of the Varduli, 4 of the Turmodigi, 5 of 
the Carietes and Vennenses, 4 of the Pelendones, 18 
of the Vaccaei, 7 of the Gantahri, 10 of the An* 
trigones, 6 of the Arevacae, and 22 of the Astiircs 
(at least this ap}}ears to be the meaning of Pliny’s 
enumemtion). The ruins of the city are visible on 
the summit of an isolated hill, surrounded with locks 
which form a natural wall, between Coruna del 
Cmde and Pennalda de Castro (Dion Cass, xxxix. 
54; Pint. Gaiba, 6; Florez^ Fsp. S, vol vii. p. 268, 
V. p. 51 : coins, Florez, Med. vol. i. p. 364, vol. ii. 
p, 641; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 39, Suppl. voL I. p. 79; 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 46.) [P. S.] 

CLU’SrUM (KAoutnoj/:.EtA Glusinus: Ckhm), 
an inland city of Etruria, one of the most ancient and 
powerful in that country, and without doubt one of 
the twelve which formed the Etruscan confederation. 
[On this point, see Etbukla.] It was situated 
about 20 miles i^. of Coi-tona, on a gentle hill rising 
above the valley of tlie Clanis, near a small lake, to 
which it gave name (rj vepl KAovatoy Stimb. 

V. p. 226); this is still called the Lago di ChimL 
Strabo says it was distant 800 stadia (100 Roman 
miles) from Rome; this agrees veiy nearly with the 
Antonine Itinerary, which gives the distance by the 
Via Cassia at 102 miles, and must be very near the 
truth. (Strab. Ic.; Itin, Ant p, 285.) All accounts 
agree in representing Clusium as a very ancient city, 
and in accordance with this belief Virgil places it 
among the cities of Etruria that assisted Aeneas 
against Tumus (^Aen. x. 167). We are told that 
its original name was Camars, whence it has been 
inferred that it was originally an Umbrian city (a 
fact in itself highly probable), and that it obtained 
the name of Clusium when it fell into the hands of 
the Etruscans. (Cluver. Ital, p. 567 ; Mtiller, 
Firttsker, vol. i. p. 102.) Servius (odAen. x. 167) 
derives its name from Clusius, a son of Tyrrhenus, 
which may be thought to favour this view; but no 
dependence can be placed on such statements* When 
Clusium first appears in history it was one of the 
most important and pow’erful of the Eti*ascan states; 
but there is no authority for supposing it, as some 
authors have done, to have been the metropolis of 
Etruria, or to have exercised any more than a tem- 
porary and occasional superiority over the other cities 
of the League. The prominence that it assumed 
under the rule of Porsena was evidently owing in 
great part to the pemonal abilities and reputation of 
that monarch (Liv. ii. 9), and neither Livy nor Dio- 
nysius represent him as commanding any other forces 
than those of his own state, though later rhetorical 
writers call him “ rex Etruscoram.” (Liv. I c . ; 
Dionys, v. 21 ; Flor, i. 10 ; Piut. Fopl 16.) At an 
earlier period also Dionysius speaks of the Clusiaiis 
as uniting with four other Etruscan cities (Arretium, 
Volaterrae, Eusellae, and Vetulonia) in a league 
against Tarquin the Elder, where all five appear on 
a footing of perfect equality. (Dionys. iti, 51.) It 
is impossible to say how much of the legendary his- 
tory of tlie siege of Rome by Porsena can be received 
as historical, but there seems no reason to doubt the 
facl^f his expedition, and much ground for supposing 
that it really ended in the capture of Rome. (Nie- 
buhr, vol i, pp, 546 — 548.) He subsequently sent 
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an army under Lis son Aruns to attapk Aricia, Ltit 
the young prince was defeated and killed. (Liv. ii. 
14; Dionys. v. 36.) From this time we hear no 
more of Clusium till the invasion of the Senoiuan 
Gauls in b.c. 391, an event which was believed to 
have been brought about by a citizen of Clusium, 
who sought to avenge his private dishonour by be- 
traying his country to the barbarian^. The Gauls, 
however, though they in the first instance laid siege 
to Clusium, were soon induced to turn their arms 
against Rome, and the former city thus escaped from 
destruction. (Liv. v. 33, 35, 36 ; Dionys. Exc. Mai, 
xiii, 14 — 17; Diod. xiv. 113; Pint. CamilL 15 — 17.) 
Near a century later Clusium witnessed a second 
invasion of the same barbarians, the Senones having, 
in B.c. 295, made a sudden irruption into Etruria, 
and cut to pieces a Roman legion which was sta- 
tioned there. (Liv. x. 25,26; Pol. ii. 19.) During 
the wars of the Romans with the Etruscans, we hear 
but little of Clusium, the Clusini being only once 
mentioned, in conjunction with the Perusians, among 
the enemies of Rome (Liv. x. 30); and we have no 
account of the period at which they passed under the 
Roman yoke. The city is next mentioned in b. c. 
22.5 during the great Gaulish war, when those for- 
midable invaders for the third time appeared under 
its walls, shortly before their decisive defeat at Tela- 
mon. (Pol. ii. 25.) During the Second Punic War, 
the Clusians were active in supplying corn and tim- 
ber for the fleet of Scipio (Liv. xxviii, 45); and in 
the civil wars of Sulla and Marius they appear, in 
common with many other cities of Etruria, to have 
espoused the cause of the Marian jjarty. Two suc- 
cessive battles were fought in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Clusium, in both of which the partisans 
of Sulla were victorious. (Veil. Pat. ii. 28; Appian. 
B,C. i. 89 ; lAv. EpiL Ixxxviii.) Very little is 
known of Clusium under the Roman empire, but in- 
scriptions attest its continued existence as a muni- 
cipal town, and Pliny distinguishes the “ Clusini 
novi ” and “ Clusini veteres,” whence it would appear 
that, like Arretium, it must have received a fresh 
colony of citizens who enjoyed separate rights; but 
the period and circumstances of t^ are wholly im- 
known. The name of Clusium is still found in the 
Itineraries, as well as in Ptolemy : it early became 
the see of a bishop, a distinction which it has re- 
tained without interruption to the present day; and 
it appears certain that it never ceased to be inha- 
bited. Dante speaks of it as in his time going fast 
to decay, but it has considerably revived, and is now 
a flourishing though small city, with about 3000 
inhabitants. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8 ; Ptol. iii. 1 . § 49 ; 
Jtin. Ant. p. 285; Tab. Pent; Gori, Imcr. Eir. vol. 
ii. pp. 399 — 424; Dennis’s Eimria, vol. ii. p.33L) 
Chiusi retains but very few vestiges of her early 
greatness in the form of ruins or remains of edifices; 
but some portion of her walls are still visible, which 
in their style of construction resemble those of Pe- 
rusia and Tuder; and a few fmgments of architec- 
tural decorations are scattered through the buildings 
of the modem town. But the numerous sepulchres 
which have been excavated in the neighbourhood 
have yielded a rich harvest of Etruscan reli(B, — 
sepulchral urns, potteiy, bronzes, and other objects. 
Many of these are interesting as exhibiting appa- 
rently the purest specimens of Etruscan art, unal- 
tered by Greek influences ; much of the pottery in 
particular is of a very peculiar style, “ ,a coarse, 
black, unbaked ware, of uncouth forms, grotesque 
decorations, rude workmanship, and no artistic 
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beauty,” The figures with which it is adorned are 
in relief, and represent for the most part monsters 
and uncouth figures of a very Oriental character.- 
The painted vases, on the other hand, which have 
also been found here in considerable numbers, though 
much less than at Tarqninii and Vulci, uniformly 
represent subjects from the Greek mythology, and 
bear the obvious impress of Greek art. The urns in 
stone and terra-cotta resemble those found at Vol- 
terra, and belong for the most part to a late period. 
Several of the sepulchral ehamhers also have their 
walls painted in a style very similar to those of Tar- 
qninii. (For a full description of these works of art, 
see Dennis’s Etruria., vol. ii. pp. 325 — 384.) 

About 3 miles NNE. of Chiusi is a hill of conical 
form, called the Poggio GajdU^ which has been 
proved, by recent excavations, to have been converted 
in ancient times into a vast sepulchral monument; 
containing numerous tombs, and a number of laby- 
rinthine passages, penetrating in all directions into 
the heart of the hill. This has been supposed by 
some writers to be no other than the celebrated tomb 
of Porsena, of which a marvellous account has been 
preserved to us by Pliny from Varro; but the only 
resemblance is the fact tliat in that case aJso there 
was a labyrinth in the basement of the tomb. The 
description of the superstructure or external monu- 
ment (which was probably taken by Varro from some 
Etruscan author) can hardly be received as other 
than fabulous, and is justly treated as such by Pliny 
himself, though some modern writers have believed 
it literally, and attempted a restoration of the monu- 
ment in accordance with it. (Plin. xxxvi. 13. s. 19 ; 
Muller, Etrusher, vol. ii. p. 224; Abeken, Mittel- 
Italien, pp. 244, 245; Dennis, l.c.^ pp. 385 — 400, 
where the opinions of numerous modern authors on 
this much controverted subject are cited and re- 
ferred to.) 

The territory of Clusium probably included several 
smaller and dependent towns. Etruscan remains 
have been found at the modem towns of Cetona, 
Sartmno, Chiancicmo, and Montepulciano, all of 
than situated within a few miles of Chiusi,' but we 
hare no trace of the ancient names of any of these 
places. The district adjoining the city (probably 
the valley of the Clanis) was celebrated, in ancient 
as well as modern times, for its great fertility, and 
the excellence of its wheat and spelt. (Plin, xviii. 
7. s. 12 ; Colum. ii. 6. § 3.) Horace also alludes to 
its possessing sulphureous springs, frequented for 
medicinal purposes (Ep. i. 15. 9). [E. H. B.] 

CLU'SIUS (KKova-ios), a river of Gallia Trans-< 
padana,now called the Chiese, 'which rises in theRhae- 
tian Alps, and forms a considerable lake now known 
as theLago ^Idro, but not mentioned by any ancient 
writer; after emerging from which it has a winding 
course for some distance through the Val Sabbia^ 
and from thence flows for near 30 miles due S. 
through the plains of Cisalpine Gaul, till it joins the 
OUius (^Oglio)., about 20 miles above its confluence 
with the Padus. Polybius (ii. 32) speaks of it as 
forming the limit between the Insubrians and the 
Cenomani, but it is difficult to understand that this 
could ever have been the case; it certainly was not 
so in later times. The name is written in the Tab. 
Pent. “ Cleusis,” which is a close approximation to , 
its modern form of CMese. [E. H. B.] ■ 

CLYDAE (KAuflal), a place in Oaria in the Rho- 
dian Peraea. (Ptol. v. 3.) The MSS. of Ptolemy 
and the older editions (Pirckheymer’s, for instance) 
are .said to have Chydae; but the name is Clydac 
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in the Stadiasmns, which places it 30 stadia east of 
the Promontory Pedalium, probably Cape Boh>* 
madU. [G. JL.] 

CLTPEA. [Aspis.] 

CLYSMA (KA{)(r/*a), the name given by Euse- 
bius to the Heroopolitan or western gulf of the Bed 
Sea, through which the Israelites passed on dry land. 
(^Onomast s.v, BssKarecpcau,) Philostorgius (H.E. 
iii. 5) says that the gulf was so called from the 
place where it terminated; which w'ould seem to in- 
dicate that the site of the modern was anciently 
occupied by a town of this name. In corroboration of 
this, Epiphanius (adv. Ilaer. lib. ii. p. 618) men- 
tions Tb K(i(Trpov TQv KK'uajiiaros as one of the three 
ports of the Red Sea, — the others being Alia or Eiath, 
and Berenice (anciently Ezion-geber), both situated 
on the Elanitic gnlf. (Reland. PaXaesL pp. 47 1 , 472, 

556.) [aw.] 

CNA'CALUS MONS. [Caphyae.] 

CNACION. [Lacoota,] 

CNATJSUH. [Arcadia, p. 193, a.] 

CNEMPDES. [Ckemis.] 

CNEMIS (Kv^ftiy),a range of mountains forming 
the boundary between Phocis and the Epicnemidii i 
Locri, who received their distinguishing name from j 
this mountain. Mount Guemis was a continuation I 
of Callidromus, with which it was connected by a 
ridge, at the foot of which is the modem town of 
Pnndonilza. (Strab. ix. pp. 416, 425 ; Leake, 
em Greece^ vol. ii, pp. 66, 180.) A spur of this 
mountain, running out into the sea, formed the pro- 
montory Cnemides (Ki/t7/47(56s), opposite the islands 
called Lichades and the Euboean promontory Oe- 
naeum. Upon this promontory stood a fortress, also 
called Cnemides, distant 20 stadia from Thronium. 
It was near the modem Nikordhi. (Strab. ix. p. 426 ; 
Ptol. iii. 15. § 10; Mela, ii. 3. § 6; called Cneims 
by Scylax, p. 23, and Plin. iv. 7. s. 12; comp. Leake, 
Norihem Greece^ vol. ii. p. 177.) 

CNIDUS (KvlSos, Cnidus ; Eih, KW5ms), a city- 
in Caria, at the western extremity of a long penin- 
sula, which forms the southern side of the bay called 
Ceraraicus. Strabo (p. 656) describes Cnidus accu- 
rately: “it has two ports, one of which can be 
closed, and is intended for triremes, and it has a 
station for twenty ships; there lies in front of the 
city an island about seven stadia in circuit, lofty, in 
the form of a theatre, joined by a causeway to the 
mainland, and malung Cnidus in a manner two 
cities, for a large part of Cnidus is on the island, 
which covers both the harbours.” This island, now 
called Cape Krio, is united to the main by a sandy 
isthmus. The island is about 600 yards long, -with 
an average width of about 150 yards. Strabo’s di- 
mensions are pretty near the mark. On the west 
side towards the sea the island is steep in some parts, 
and it slopes down eastward toward the two har- 
bours, which gives it the appearance that Strabo 
mentions. “ On each side of the isthmus there is 
an artificial harbour; the smallest (on the north 
side) has a narrow entrance between high piers, and 
was evidently the closed basin for triremes which 
Strabo mentions. The southern and largest port is 
formed by two tmnsverse moles ; these noble works 
were carried into the sea to the depth of nearly a 
hundi-ed feet; one of them is almost perfect; the 
other, which is more exposed to the south-west 
swell, can only be seen under water.” (Beaufort, 
Karamcmia, p. 81.) A few yards from the end of 
the west pier there is very deep water at the en- I 
trance of the southern Labour; it is marked 17 j 
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fathoms In Beaufort’s plan. The water shoals from 
the entrance of each harbour to the sandy isthmus 
which connects Cape KHo with the mainland, and 
the Cnidians doubtless found no great depth of water 
between the island and the main when they con- 
structed their causeway. Pau.sania.s, who wrote 
after Strabo, in two different passages (viii. 30. § 2, 
V. 24. § 7), s^s that the island of Cnidus was sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a narrow channel, wdiicii 
he calls Euripus; and in one of the passiiges he say.s 
[ that there was a bridge over it. He adds that the 
chief part of the city is on the mainland of Caria, as 
' he calls it, and most of the chief buildings. There 
is perhap no inconsistency between Strabo and Paii- 
sanias, for if there was a bridge, there W'as prolmblj 
a causeway too. 

The site of Cnidus is covered with mins in 
every direction, particularly on the NE. side of the 
harbour. To the SW. are the remains of an ancient 
quay, supported by Cyclopian walls, and in some 
places cut out of the steep limestone rocks, which 
rise abraptly from the water’s edge.” (Hamilton, 
Research, die. vol. ii. p. 39.) Hamilton found the 
walls of Cnidus very perfect, and traced them 
thmughout their whole extent to the east of the 
harbomr. The city is enclosed by two walls, one 
running east and west, the other almost north and 
south, and united at the summit of the hill to the 
NE. of the town; the former is partly Cyclopian, 
and partly pseudisodomous, but the style improves 
as it ascends. The northern part of the wall is very 
perfect, and contains two or three towers in a state 
of great preservation ; it is also the b^t constructed, 
being probably of a later date and purely isodomous. 
— ^I’he walls in the peninsula are also w’ell pmserved, 
containing a round tower of great beauty at the ex- 
tremity, near the northern harbour.” (Hamilton.) No 
ancient city has been more mercilessly plundered 
than Cnidus; its proximity to the sea may account 
for its present condition. There are two theatres, 
one of which had a diameter of 400 feet, both in a 
ruined condition, a Doric stoa, and the basement of a 
large btiilding which may have been a temple. The 
two theatres were on the mainland side. On the 
site of the town tliere are circular or pear-sliaped 
holes in the ground covered with cement, wiiich 
must have been cisterns, as Hamilton supposes, for 
holding rain water; “ for there is neither stream nor 
fountain anywhere near.” Cnidus contains examples 
of Greek architecture of difierent kinds, both Doric 
and Ionic. The drawings of the most important 
remmns are published in the Ionian Antiquities of 
the Dilettanti Society. 
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(From Beaufort’s Ka7*a7mnm.) 
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About a mile or more from llie eastern gate of 
Cnidus are numerous tombs, some of wbicb are 
buildings of considerable extent. “ One of the largest 
is a square of 120 feet, with walls of beautiful po- 
lygonal construction and a regular coping of flat 
slabs; within this space are two or three small 
buildings, apparently tombs.” (Hamilton.) The front 
wall of these tombs is in some few cases built in 
horizontal courses, but the polygonal blocks are most 
frequent. In the interior there are either “ arched 
vaults or narrow passages covered with flat stones ; the 
vaults are either formed of large Cyclopian blocks, 
or of small stones firmly cemented ^together.” (Ha- 
milton.) “ The existence of Cyclopian masonry,” Mr. 
Hamilton observes, “ thus intimately connected with 
regular arches, seems to prove that the polygonal 
style must have been in use at a much later period 
than is usually believed.” He further says, that this 
Cyclopian masonry, as it is called, is not decisive 
evidence of the great antiquity of a building; and 
few good critics will dispute the truth of this remark 
now. An inscription was found among these Cyclo- 
pian tombs which belongs to the Homan period. | 

The extreme western point of the Cnidian pen- i 
insula was the Triopium Promontorium, as Scylax 
calls it, now Cape Xm, and perhaps Herodotus (i. 
174) limits the name Triopium to this promontory. 
But the territory of Cnidus (Jj KvtSia) extended 
eastwai’d to Bubassus at the head of the gulf of 
Syme, and here is the narrow isthmus which the 
Cnidians attempted to cut through in the time of 
Cyrus the Persian. [Bubassus.] This long narrow 
peninsula is about 40 miles in' length, and its greatest 
width about 10 miles. It does not seem to have 
been accurately examined by any modern traveller, 
but we know its fisrm now from the late British 
survey. Herodotus certainly calls all this peninsula 
the Cnidia, and he describes it more clearly than any 
other writer. Pliny (v. 28) is very brief and confused ; 
perhaps he gives the name Triopia to the small 
peninsula, or jae may include in this temi the western 
part of the whole peninsula. His term Doris may 
perhaps include the whole peninsula. Pausanias 
(i. 1. § B) has no name for it, unless it be the Carian 
Chersonesus, for he speaks of Cnidus as being in the 
Carian Chersonesus ; but in another passage (v. 24. 

§ 7) he clearly gives the name Chersonesus only to 
the island, which is now Cape ATnOjand he says that 
the chief part of Cnidus is built on the Carian main- 
land. [Compare Bubassus and Cakia.] As the 
narrow isthmus which the Cnidians attempted to cut 
through is at the eastern extremity of the peninsula, 
it is a fair conclusion that all the part west of the 
isthmus belonged to the Cnidii; and as there is no 
other city to whose territory it could conveniently be 
attached, it seems a certain conclusion that they 
had the whole of the peninsula. Cnidus is mentioned 
in one of the so-called Homeric hymns, but we can 
conclude nothing from this. It was a Lacedaemonian 
colony, and the leader of the colony according to 
tradition was Triopas. (Paus. x. 11. § 1.) It was 
one of the members of the Dorian Hexapolis, which 
was reduced to five cities after the exclusion of Ha- 
licarnassus. (Herod, i. 144.) These Dorian colonies, 
Cnidus, Cos, and Hindus, lalysus and Camirus in 
Rhodes, formed a confederation. Their place of meet- 
ing was at the temple of the Triopian Apollo, where 
they had games, and bronze tnpods for prizes. The site 
of the Triopian temple was on the island, uqw. Cape 
E^rio. (Thucyd. viii. 35.) The Cnidians traded to 
Egypt at an early period (Herod, ii. 178); and they 
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had a treasury at Delphi (Paus. x. 11. § 5). The 
position of the place was favounible for trade, and 
Cnidus acquired wealth. They colonised Lipara, 
one of the Aeolian islands off the north coast of 
Sicily. After their unsuccessful attempt to cut 
across their isthmus [Bubassus], the Cnidians 
surrendered to Harpagus, the general of Cyrus the 
Persian, and so far as yve know they remained quiet. 
At the commencement of the Peloponnesian War they 
were dependents on Athens, for we must suppose 
that Thucydides (ii. 9) includes them m the term 
“ Dorians dwelling close to the Carians.” Cnidus 
deserted the Athenians after their losses in Sicily, 
and the Athenians made an unsuccessful attempt to 
seize the place. Thucydides (viii. 35), after speaking 
of the Atlienians surprising some vessels at the 
Triopian promontory, says that they then sailed down 
upon Cnidus, and attacking the city, vrhicli was un- 
walled, nearly took it. The city is evidently the 
town on the mainland, and as this city was then 
unwalled, the walls which Hamilton describes must 
be of later date than the Peloponnesian War. In 
'b. c. 394 Conon, who commanded a Persian and 
Hellenic fleet, defeated the Lacedaemonians under 
Pisander off Cnidus and destroyed the supremacy of 
Sparta. (Xen. Bell iv. 3. § 10; Isocrates, Panegyr. 
c. 39.) 

In the war of the Romans with Antiochus the 
Cnidii readily obeyed the orders of the Romans. (Liv, 
xxxvii. 16.) One of the very few occasions on 
which anything is recorded of the military operations 
of the Cnidii is their sending relief to Calynda, when 
it had revolted from Caunus (Polyb. xxxi. 17), 
about B.c. 163. On the settlement of the province 
of Asia they were included in it, and in Pliny’s time 
Cnidus was “ Libera,” and probably at an earlier 
time. It was taken by the pirates who infested tliese 
seas before they were cleared out by Cn. Pompeius 
B. c. 67 (Cic. Pro Lege Manilict, c. 12), at the 
same time that Samos, Colophon and otlier places 
on the coast were plundered. 

Hamilton (^Researches and Appendix, vol. ii.) 
copied several inscriptions at Cnidus, None of them 
are ancient, and most of them belong to the Roman 
period. The Doric form appears in hapos and other 
words. The name of Apollo Carneius occurs in one 
inscription; and Apollo was worshipped under this 
name at Corinth, and by all the Dorians (Paus. iii. 
13. § 4). This inscription is a memorial in honour 
of Caius Julius Theopompus (Theapompus in the 
inscription) the son of Artemi dorus (as it stands in 
Hamilton’s copy), and it was erected by his friend 
Marcus Aephicius Apollonius, the son of Marcus. 
There was a Theopompus, a native of Cnidus, an 
historical writer and friend of the dictator Caesar 
(Strab. p. 656); and Theopompus had a son Arte- 
midorus,but according to this inscription Theopompus 
was the son of Artemidoriis. An Artemidorus in- 
formed Caesar of the conspiracy against him. (Pint. 
Coes. c. 65.) The inscription shows that Theopompus 
was a Greek who had after Greek fashion taken the 
praenomen and nomen of his patron, and this Theo- 
pompus may have been the man whom the dictator 
patronised. Hamilton conjectures that Apollonius 
may he Molon, the rhetorician, the teacher of Caesar 
and Cicero; but if that is so, his father must have 
received the Roman citizenship, for he is called 
Marcus in the inscription. 

Eudoxus the mathematician, as Strabo calls him, 
one of the friends of Plato, was a native of Cnidus; 
but he is chiefly known as an astronomer, Strabo 
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(p. 119, 806) speaks of liis observatory ((T/cott^) at 
Cnidus, from -wliicli lie saw the star Canopus: Ms 
observatory was not much higher than the houses. 
Ctesias, a physician, and the author of a Persian 
history, was a native of Cnidus ; and also Agathar- 
chides, who wrote a treatise on the Erythraean sea 
and other works. The Cnidians were fond of art, 
though the city did not produce artists. They placed 
a statue of Jupiter at Olympia, with a statue of 
Pelops on one side of it, and the river Aipheius on 
the other. (Pans. v. 24. § 7.) They also set up at 
Delphi a statue of Triopas, the so-called founder of 
their city, a figure of a man standing by a horse; 
and a Leto, and Apollo and Artemis, shooting their 
arrows at Tityus. (Paus. x. 11. § 1.) The painting 
of Polygnotus, at Delphi, called Lesche, was an 
offering of the Gnidii. (Paus. x. 25. § 1.) Aphrodite 
was worshipped atCnidus, and the place was supposed 
to be one of her favourite abodes. (Hor. Od. i. 30; iii. 
28.) Pausanias mentions three temples of Aphrodite 
at Cnidus; in the oldest she was worshipped as 
Doritis, in a second as Acraea, and in the third and 
most recent as Cnidia, or, as the Cnidians called her, 
Euploea, the deity of marinem (i, 1. § 3). Cnidus 
possessed the statue of the naked Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, of Parian marble, one of the great works 
of Grecian genius. The statue stood m a chamber 
with two doors, so that the figure could be seen on 
both sides. People used to risit Cnidus to see the 
beautiful goddess. (Plin. xxxvii. 5.) Nicomedes, king 
of Bithynia, offered to buy this precious work from 
the Cnidians by paying the whole of the public debt 
of Cnidus, which was large, but the Cnidians pre- 
ferred to keep their goddess and their debt. Lucian, 
(Amor. 0 . 11, &c.), or the author of the little piece 
that is printed in Lucian’s works, has described the 
statue with the feeling of an artist. (JDict of Biogr. 
art. where the various passages ai-e re- 

ferred to.) 

The coins of Cnidus have the epigraph kvi and 
KViSiav. [G. L.] i 
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GNOPUTOLIS. [Erythbae.] 

CNOPUS. [Boeotia, p. 413, b.] 

CNOSXJS, or GKOSUS, subsequently CNOSSUS, 
or GNOSSUS (Kwords, Kvcatrcrh, Tva)(r6s, Tmcr- 
<rds: JSth, &nd Adj. Kydxrm, Kvaxro-ioSf Tu(o~ 
cios, Tuciscrcrm^ Gnosius, Gnosiacus, fern. Gnosis, 
Gnosias: Mdhro-Teikhd), the royal city of Crete, 
situated to the N. of the island, SE. of Matium, and 
23 M. P. from Gortyna (Pent Tab.). It originally 
was called Caeeatus (Katparos, Strab. x, p. 476) 
from the small river of that name which fiow'-ed 
beneath its walls. (Callim. Hymn. Dian. v. 44.) 
Tritta (Hesych. s. v. Tplrra), was a name that had 
been some time applied to it. Pliny (iv. 20), who 
places Cnossus among the inland cities, and Ptolemy 
(iii. 17. § 10), are quite wrong in the positions they 
assign to it. Strabo’s text (1. c.) is undoubtedly cor- 
rupt (comp. Groskurd, in, he . ; Hoeck, Creta, vol. i. 
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p, 402) ; and this may in part serve to account for the 
difficulty that has been found in reconciling the state- 
ments of this writer, who was so intimately connected 
with Cnossus, with the known position of the eity. 
Its foundation was attributed to the hero of Cretan 
romance, Minos, who made it his chief residence. 
(Horn. Od. xix. 178). Cnossus and its neighbour- 
hood was the chosen seat of legend ; and the whole 
district was peculiarly connected with Zeus. At the 
river Tethris, or Theron, according to tradition, 
the marriage of Zeus and Hera w^as celebrated. 
(Diod. V. 72.) The most received mythus assigned 
the birth-place as well as the tombs of the “ Father 
of gods and men ” to this locality. The well-known 
Cretan labyrinth is uniformly attached to Cnossus. 
It W 0 ^ described as a building erected by D:tedalus, 

I and the abode of the Minotaur (Diod. i. 61 ; Apollod. 
iii. 4). This monument could never have had any 
actual existence, but must be considered simply as 
a work of the imagination of the later poets and 
wiiters. The Homeric poems, Hesiod and Hero- 
dotus, are all equally silent on the subject of this 
edifice. The labyrinthial construction is essentially 
Aegyptian, and it would seem probable that the 
' natural caverns and excavated sepulchres still to he 
: seen near Cnossus, and which were originally used 
for religious worship, suggested, after the introduc- 
tion of Aegyptian mythology into Greece, the idea 
of the labyrinth and its fabled occupant. (Comp. 
Hoeck, jSreto, vol. i. pp. 56, foil.) 

Cnossus was at an early time colonized by Dorians, 
and from it Dorian institutions spread over the whole 
island. It preserved its mnk among the chief cities 
of Crete for some time, and by its alliance w'ith 
Gortyna obtained the dominion over nearly the whole 
island. Polybius (iv. 53) has given an account of 
the civil wars which distracted Crete, and in which 
Cnossus took part. Afterwards it became a Eoman 
colony. (Strab. x. p. 477.) All the now existing 
vestiges of the ancient “ metropolis ” of Crete are 
some rude masses of Eoman brick- work, parts of the 
so-called long wall, from which the modem name of 
the site has been derived. (Pashley, Trav. vol. i. 
p. 204.) Chersiphron, or Ctesiphon, and his son 
Metagenes, the architects of the great temple 
of Artemis, were natives of this city, as well as 
Aenesidemus the philosopher, and Ergoteles, whose 
victories in the Olympian, Pythian, and Isthmian 
games, are celebrated by Pindar (jOlynip. xiL 19). 
For coins of Cnossus, both autonomous and imperial, 
see Eckhel, voL ii. p. 307. The usual type is the 
labyrinth; the forms, since tliey represent only a 
poetical creation, are naturally varied. [E. B. J.] 



COBULATUS, or, as Polybius (xxii. 18) writes 
it, CoLOBATUs (KoAdjSaros), a river which the 
Koman general Cn. Manlius crossed on his march 
from the Caulares [CACJLAXiEsJ to Isionda (Liv 
xxxviij. 1 5). After crossing the Caulares he passed 
the Caralitis Palus [Caralitis], and came to 
Mandropolis ; from thence to Lagon, near the source 
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of the Lysis, and tbe next day to the Cohulatus.: In 
t)ie map that accompanies Spratt’s Lycia^ the Lysis 
and the Cohulatus are marked as the two upper 
• hranclses of the CataiThactes {DiLden-Su); but this 
reqiures further examination. Arundell (Asia 
Minor ^ voL ii. p. 154) supposes the Cobulatas to be 
tbe Catarrhactes. 1^*] 

CO'CALA (to! KmttaXa, Arrian, I A 23), a 
small place on the coast of Gedrosia, where Nearchus 
spent several days on his return with his fleet from 
India. Its position is uncertain. : [V,] 

COGCIUM, in Britain, mentioned in the tenth 
Itinerary, as beini? 27 miles from Breinetonacae, 
and 18 from l^Iancnnium. Eib-c^es^er is generally 
considered to be its modem equivalent. [IL G. L.3 
COOHE (Kwx’? or Steph. B.), a small 

village on tbe Tigris, not far from Seleuceia, on the 
authority of Stephanus, who quotes Arrian. There 
has been considerable donbt, from the indistinct ac- 
count of ancient authors, whetlier or not Coche is to 
be considered to be a different place from Seleuceia, 
or to be only an earlier name of that town. On the 
■whole, the balance of opinions seems in favour of the 
former. The words of Arrian, as quoted by Stepha- 
nas, are precise enough. Again, in describing the 
marcJi of Julianiis, Ammianus (xxiv. 6 ) spe^ of 
the army airiving at Coche after having thrown a 
bridge across the river Tigris. Orosins (vii. 24) 
speaks of Ctesiphon and Coche as the t'wo most illus- 
trious cities of the Purthians, and Gregor. Kazian. 
(Oral, in Julian. 2) calls Coche a <ppovploVj of equal 
strength wdth Ctesiphon, and so situated that those 
two places might be considered as one town, divided 
only by the river. Lastly, Entropius (ix, 12 ) calls 
it “ urherif in the time erf the emperor Caras. On 
the other hand, Ammianus (xxiv. 5) has, on the 
emendation of Gelenins (for before his time the pas- 
sage was held to be corrupt) “ Coehem, quam Seleu • 
ckm nominant ” which would imply that Coche was 
tlie older name: to which Zosimus (m.23) probably 
refers, though he calls the place Zochasa, in the pas- 
sage rris vp6r€poy fihy ISeAeuKelrts 

Pliny (vii. 27) speaks of Campi Cau~ 
chae^ winch probably refer to the same place. [V.] 
COCHE (Kdoxn a!. Kokt}), a town of Arabia De- 
serta, near the Euphrates, in Lat. 72^ 30', Ion. 32^ 30', 
of Ptolemy (v. 19). [G- W.J 

COCHLIU'SA (Koxi^iovera, Steph. B. s. v.: Etk 
KoxAiovcrips),an island near the coast of Lycia, which 
lias its name from the shells found there, as Alex- 
ander said in his work on Lycia. [G. L.] 

COCINTHUS or COCINTffCM (KSkwOos, 
Pol), a promontory of Bruttium, which is described 
by Polybius (ii. 14) as the southernmost extremity 
of Italjr on which account he considers it as the 
point of separation between the Ionian and Sicilian 
Seas. But it is evident that this is founded upon a 
very erroneous conception of the geography of this 
part of Italy. For it is clear from Pliny (who him- 
self alludes to this mistaken idea) that the promon- 
tory of Coeintlmra lay to the N. of Caulonia, between 
that city and the Scyllacian gulf (PHn. iii. 10. s. 15), 
and can therefore be no other than the headland now 
called Punta di Stih. In another passage (iii. 5. ^ 
s. 6 ) Pliriv not unaptly compares the configuration 
of tMs port of Italy to an Amazonian shield, of which 
Cocinthus forms the central projection, and the two 
pn')montories of Lacinium and Leucopetra the two 
horns; the latter, however, should rather be the 
Promontory of Hercules, or Cape Spartivento. Mela 
appears to confound it with the Zephyrian Pronion- 
yoi4. 1. 
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tory, which is certainly the modem Capo di Brm~ 
mfw, much further south. (Mel. h. 4.) The mo- 
dern name of Capo di Stilo is eridently derived from 
some column ( 0 x 17 X 77 or araXis) erected on the 
headland as a landmark, and appears to date from 
an early period, as it is already marked by the name 
of “ Stiiida ” in the Maritime Itinerary. (Itm. Marit. 
p. 490.) The Itinerary of Antoninus, on the con- 
trary, mentions ‘‘Coeinto” (p. 114), as if there were 
a town or village of the name; hot it was probably a 
mere station. [E. H. B.] 

GOCOSA or COEQUOSA, as it is written in the 
Antonine Itin., is the first place on a road from 
Aquae Tarbellicae {Dax) to Burdigala (Bordeaux). 
It is placed 24 M. P. from Box, and is supposed to 
be a place called Causseque, If this is rightly de- 
termined, we ascertain the position of the Cocosates, 
one of the Aquitanian tribes whom P. Crassus com- 
pelled to submit to him in the third year of the 
Gallic war, b. c. 56 (Caes. B. G. iii. 27). Pliny 
(v. 19) calls the people “ Cocossates Sexsignani," 
which seems to mean that it was a garrison town. 
He calls the Tarbelli “ Quatuorsignani.” The p)Ositiou 
of the Cocosates is in the southern part of the de- 
partment of Les Landes ; and “ the inhabitants of 
the Landes are still divided into two classes; the 
Bouges, or those of the north or of the THe-de~Buch; 
and the Cousiots, those of the south.” (Walekenaer, 
Geog., Sic. vol. i. p. 303) [Boii], [G. L.] 
COCY'LIUM (KoKvX.toyi Bth. KoKvXlr7)s), a 
place in Mysia, mentioned by Xenophon with Nean- 
dria and Ilium. (Xeiu Hell iii. 1 , § 16.) In 
Pliny’s time (v. 30) it had disappeared. He men- 
tions it between Cilia and Thebe. A place called 
Kutckulm^ or, as others write it, CotscUolan-Kmi^ 
is suppe^ed to represent Cocy Hum. [G. L.] 
COGY'TUS, a tributary of the river Acheron in 
Epeirus. [Acheron.] 

CODANl, a people of Arabia Felix, mentioned by 
Pliny between the Arsi and the Vadei (vi. 28). 
Forster finds them in the tribe of Kodadnear Mekka. 
(Arabia^ vol. ii. p. 142, note f .) [G. W.] 

CODAKO'NIA. [ScANDiA.] 

CODA'XUS SINUS, the sea to the east of the 
Ghersonesus Cimbrorum (Jutland)., wdiich, as Pomp. 
Mela (iii. 4) states, is filled with islands, all of 
which belong to the modern kingdom of Denmark 
It was therefore the southern part of the Baltic, 
According to Pliny (iv. 27) it extended north as 
far as the prom. Cimbrorum. [L. S.] 

CODDINUS. [SiPYLUs.] 

CODEION, a fortified town in Illyria, which 
surrendered to the Eomans upon the capture of An- 
tipatria, b. c. 200. It was probably near the latter 
city, upon the river Apsus. (Liv. xxxi. 27.) It was 
pr^ably the same town, which is called Chiyson- 
dyon by Polybius (v. 10$). (Leake , Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 326, seq.) 

COELA (to KoTao T 77 S Ey^of'as), “the Hollows,” 
a part of the coast of Euboea, which was very dan- 
gerotis to vessels in stormy weather, and where a 
squadron of tlie Persian fleet was wrecked just before 
the battle of Airfemisium. (Herod. %iii. 13.) Strabo 
(x. p. 446) describes it as a place between Aulis and 
Geraestus; but as Aulis is misplaced in a description 
of the Euboean coast, many critics have proposed to 
read Chalcis. The Epitomizer of Strabo has Capha- 
reus instead of Aulis, a correction which appears to 
have been made from Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 25), who 
places the Coela betw^een Caphareus and the pro- 
montory Chereonesus. But Ptolemy is the only 
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writer who places the Coela on the eastern side of 
the island ; all other ancient writers suppose them to 
have been on the western coast. (Liv.sxxi. 47 ; Val. 
Max. i. 8. § loVLncan, V. 196, 230.) The Persian 
fleet must therefore have sailed round the promontory 
of Geraestus before they were overtaken by the storm. 
(Groskurd and Kramer, ad Strdb. I c.) 

COELE. [Attica, p. 302, h.] 

COELESyRIA. [Syria.] 

COELE'TAE, a Thracian people, divided into 
majores and mimves, the former of whom dwelt at 
the foot of Mount Haemus, and the latter about 
Mount Ehodope. (Plin. iv. 18 ; Liv. xxxviii.^ 40 ; 
Tac. iii. 38.) The district which they inha- 
bited was called Coeletica, [L. S.] 

COELOS, OOELA, COELIA, or CELA 
Xifiiiv, KolAa, KorAia), a port-town in the Tlimcian 
Chersonesus on the Hellespont, near which the 
Spartans w'ere defeated by the Athenians, and where 
the latter erected a trophy by the side of the tomb 
of Hecuba. (Mela, ii. 2. 7; Piin. iv. 18, Ptol, iii. 
12. § 4; Nicet. v. p. 81; Anna Comn. xiv. p.429; 
Amm. Marc. xxii. 8 ; Hierocl. p. 634.) There still 
exist coins of the town of Coelos, respecting which 
see Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 50. Its modem 3aame is 
lidbakr. [L- S.J 

COENOPHRXJ'RIXJM, a town on the Thracian 
coast of the Propontis, on the road from Apollonia 
to Selymbria ; in it the empror Aurelian was mur- 
deind in a. i>. 275. (Eutrop. ix. 9 ; Vopisc. Atirel 
35 ; Itin. Ant. pp. 138, 230, 322, where the place 
is called Cenophrurium.) It is generally identified 
with the modem Bivados* [L. S.) 

COENYEA. [Thasus.] 

COEQUOSA. [CoooSA,] 

COETAE (Koirar), are mentioned by Xenophon 
at the end of the Anabasis (vii. 8. § 25) among the 
nations that the Ten Thousand passed throngin 
They axe mentioned between the Mossynoeci and the 
Tibareni. The name does not occur in any other 
part of the work, nor elsewhere. [G. L.] 

COEUS. [Pamisus.] 

COGAEOHUM (Kdoymdvov)^ a mountain in the i 
district of the Getae, which, from its connection 
with the legend of Zaraolxis, was considered sacred. 
A river bearing the same name was in its neighbour- 
hood. (Strab. vii. p, 298.) Neither the mountain 
nor the river can be identified, as it is uncertain 
whether we should look for them in the E. Carpa- 
thians or in the earlier settlements of the Getae, S. 
of the Ister. (Comp. Schafarik, Slamsche Alter- 
thum, vol. i. p, 489.) [E. B. J.] 

COGAMUS. [Hermus.] 

COLACEIA (KoAa/ceta), a town in Malis of un- 
certain site. (Theopomp. ap. Athen. vi. p. 254, f.) 

COLA'NIA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy 
as one of the cities of the Daranii, to the NE. of the 
Selgovae (Solway), Identified with Carstairs^ and 
with Crawfurd. [ConiA.] [R.G. L.] 

C CL A PIS, a river in the country of the lapdes, 
in Pannonia, the district about the mouth of ■which 
was occupied by the tribe called Colapiani. (Strab, 
pp. 207, 214; Plin. iii. 28.) Dion Cassius calls 
the river Colops (xlix. 38, its modem name is 
Kulpa), and, according to Strabo, it flowed from the 
Alps, and Ixaving, in its course, become navigable, 
emptied itself into the Savus near Siscia or Se- 
gestica. [Iu S,1 

COLCHI INDIAE (KdAxoi, Mar, Erythr, 

p. 33 ; Tab. Peuting. Colchis Indorum; KdAxot e/i- 
vbpioVf Ptol. vii. 1, § 10), a port on the Malabar 
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coast, to the NE. of the present Cape Comorin, in 
that subdivision of India which the ancients called 
India intra Gangem, According to Ptolemy (vii, 
1. § 10) it gave its name to a gulf which was 
called the KoA^rbs KoXxtfcos, Its present repre- 
sentative has not been determined ; but the position 
is sufficiently identified by the description of the 
neighbouring coast, which was and is celebrated for 
its pearl fisheries. Dr. Vincent, in his Commentary 
on the Periplus (vol.ii. p. 444), has shown that 
near it, on the northern shore of Ceylon, was the 
island of Epiodorus (now the island of 2Ianaar)^ 
and one of the most celebrated seats of the pearl 
fisheries. It is not improbable that many other 
names which are mentioned in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, as Colias, Prom. Coliacnm, Coiiiaci (K&j- 
vtuKoi, Strab. xv. p. 689), are really connected witli 
that of Colchi. Indeed, the text of the Periplus is 
so corrupt, that it is difficult to have faith in the 
emendations even of the very learned men who have 
made it their study. (Vincent, Periplus of Ery- 
thraean Sea, vol. ii, ; Asiatic Researches, voL v. 
p. 395.) [V.] 

CO'LCHICUS SINUS. [Colchi Indiae.] 
COLCHIS (n KoAxlr : Eth. KoKxbs i Adj. 
KoAxt«dy), a district of western Asia bounded on 
the SW. by the province of Pontus, from •which it 
was separated by the river Phasis, on the W, by 
the Pontus Euxinns as far as the river Comx, 
on the N. by the chain of the Caucasus, which lay 
between it and Asiatic Sarmatia, on the E. by Iberia 
and Mts. Moschici, and on the S. by Armenia. 
There is some little difference in authors as to the 
extent of the country westward : thus Strabo (xii. 
p. 498) makes Colchis begin at Trapezus, while 
Ptolemy, on the other hand, extends Pontus to the 
river Phasis. It may be gatliered from Strab. xi. p 
497; Plin, vi, 5. s. 5; Theodor. EisL EccL v. 34 ; 
Procop. H. G. iv. 4; Zosim. i. 32, that Pityfis 
was the last town to the S. in Colchis, and from 
Strabo, l.c., Arrian Peripl. p.ll. (ed. Ends.); Mela, 
i. 19; Ammian. xxii. 15; Ptol v. 10; that the posi- 
tion of Dioscurias (which, according to Arrian and 
some other writers, was subsequently called Sebas- 
topolis) was in the northern part of Colchis, 
and distant from Pityus, according to Strabo 366, 
and accordhig to Arrian 350 stadia. The order of 
the tribes on this eastern coast of the Euxine wus 
according to Strabo, and commencing from the N., 
the Zygi, Heniochi, Cercetae, Moschi and' Colchi ; it 
would, however, appear that the whole district po- 
pularly known as Colchis occupied the greater part 
of the territory on which these smaller tribes or sub- 
divisions of people w^ere settled ; and may, therefore, 
as stated, be considered roughly to extend from 
Trapezus to Dioscurias. The district comprehends 
the modem provinces of Mingrelia and part of Ab- 
basia, south and west of Mt. Ellmra. Ae.schylus 
and Pindar appear to be the earliest authors who 
have given to this land its historical name of Colchis. 
The earlier writers only speak of it under the name 
of Aea, the residence of the mythical king Aeetes. 
The inhabitants, called Colchi, were according to the 
opinion of Hercriotus (ii. 104, 105) and Diodorus 
(i. 28) the remains of the army of Scsostris, and 
therefore of Egyptian origin. Herodotus argues 
tiiat the people of Colchis were the relics of tlii.s 
army, because of the many customs which were 
simUar to them and to the Egyptians, and not in 
use originally in other nations, as the rite of cir- 
cumcision, and the working of linen (which the 
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Greeks called Sardonic^ or, as Larclier tibinks, 
Sardian, from Sardes), and also from their language, 
from the natural complexion of their skin, which- 
was of a dusky colour, like that of the ancient inha- 
bitants of the valley of the Nile, and from their 
having curly hair. Strabo (I, c.) alludes to, but 
seems hardly to credit, this story. Yet many modem 
scliolars have held that there is some truth iu it, 
and have attempted variously to account for the 
connection between the two people. (Comp. Heereh, 
Meen, vol i. pt. 1 p.405; Micliaelis, Laws of Moses, 
voL iv. p. 185, &c.) Herodotus is so far a good 
authority, that he does not speak from hearsay, but 
from I'XTsonal observation. Pindar 4. 378), too, 

ctdis the Colchians dark-complexioned, j^mmianus 
(xxii. 8) probably merely copies the words of Hero- 
dotus. Dionysius Perieg. (v. 689) confirms the 
general tradition of the Egyptian descent of the 
Colchians. 

1’he Colchi were subdivided into numerous tribes, 
chiefly settled, as we have stated, along the coast : 
of the Euxine: as the Machelones, Heniochi, Zy- | 
dretae, Lazi, to the S. of the river Phasis; the 
Ajisidae, Abasci, Samigae, Goraxi, to the N. of it ; 
the Coli, Melanchlaeni, Geloni, and Suani, along the 
mountain range of the Caucasus to the N.and W.,and 
the Moschi to the SE,, among the Moschici Montes, 
an outlying spin- of the same great chain. (See under 
these names.) It may be remarked here, that of 
these tribes, the Lazi gave their name to the Eegio : 
Lazica, a title whereby the whole country ivas known , 
sit a late peril td of history (Procop. J5. P. ii. 15, 
Goth. iv. 1 ; Ptol. V. 10. § 5, as compared writh 
Arriaj], Periplus, p, 11), and that the Abasci have , 
no doubt perpetuated their name in the modern 
Ahbmia (tonelFs Map) or AbMiada (Bitter). It | 
may also be noticed that the names Coli, and Golias, 
are found in connection with the Indian Colchis ; not 
iniposssibly through the carelessness of transcribers 
or editors. [Coixjhi Inihae.] The only river of 
any importance was tlie Phasis (now Faz or Mioni), 
wMch was according to some writers the S. boundary 
of Colchis, but more probably flowed through the 
middle of that country from the Caucasus W. by S. 
to the Euxine, and the Anticites or Afticitus (now 
Kuban). Aman {Periplus, p. 10) mentions many 
others by name, but they would seem to have been little 
moi'e than mountain torrents: the most important of 
them were Gharieis, Chobus or Gobus, Singaraes, 
Tarsui-as, Hippus, Astelephus, Chrysorriioas, several 
of which are also noticed by Ptolemy and Pliny 
The chief towns were Dioscuria^ or Dioscuris (under ! 
the Eomans called Sebastopolis) on the sea-board of , 
the Euxine, Sarapana (now ^ha7'apa7ii), Surium, 
Archaeoptvlis, Macheiresis, and Cyta or Cutatisium , 
(now Kckitak), the traditional birth-place of Medea. , 

The country itself was celebrated, as we have 
seen, from the earliest times for its cultivation of 
the trade in linen (Her. ii. 105 ; Strab. xi. p. 498). ; 
During the time of the Komans, and still later ' 
under Constantine, many castles and factories occu- 
pied its coasts, so as to maintain the general trade 
of the district (Pnwop. B. G. iv. 2, B. P. ii. 
28 ; Zosim. ii, 33) ; which produced, besides linen, 
timber for ship-building, hemp, flax, was, pitch, 
and gold dust. (Strab. xi. p. 498 ; Appian. MUkr. 
c. 103.) Among many of the poets of antiquity, 
and especially among those of the later and l^man 
times, Colchis, as the scene of the parentage of 
hledca, and of the subsequent voyage of the Argo- 
nauts and the capture of the Golden Fleece, was the . 
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native seat of ail sorceries and witchcrafts. (Horat. 
Curm^ ii. 13. 8, Epod. v. 21, xvi. 57 ; Juv. vi. 643 ; 
Propert, ii. 1 . 53 ; Martial x. 4. 35.) The existence 
and growth in the country of the Iris plant (Dioscor. 
in Proem, lib. vi- ; Plin, xxviii. 9), from the bulbous 
root of which the medicine we call Colchicum is 
extracted, may have led to some of the tales of 
sorcery attributed to Medea. (Ovid. A. Am. ii. 89 ; 
Lucan, vi. 441.) 

We have occasional notices of the history of 
Colchis incidentally recorded in various passages of 
the classical writers, from which w^e may gather: — 

L That during the time of Herodotus it was tlie 
northern limit of the Persian empire (Her. hi. 97); 
though subsequently the people appear t,o have 
thrown off this yoke, and to have formed an inde- 
pendent state (Xen. Anab. iv. 8. § 9, vii. 8. § 25). 
Still later, in the time of Alexander the Great, the 
Colchians were not included in the sway of the Per- 
sians. (Arrian, A mb. iv. 15. § 4.) 

I 2. During the period of the contests betweeu 
: Mithridates and the Eomans, Colchis w^as consi- 
■ dered to be one of the territories which the king of 
Pontus had annexed to his paternal territory (Ap- 
pian, 15), though its allegiance was even 

then tmeertain and doubtful (/bid 64). During 
the Second Mithridatic War, Mithridates made his 
son Machares king of Colchis (Ibid. 67), w'ho ap- 
pears to have held his pwer but for a short period. 
Finally, on the overthrow and death of Mithridates, 

I Pompey made Aristarchus the governor of this dis- 
I trict. (Ibid. 114; comp. Dion Cass, xxxvi. 33, 

I xxxvii. 3.) On the fall of Pompey, Pharnaces, son 
I of Mithridates, took advantage of Caesar being occu- 
pied in Egypt, and reduced Colchis, Armenia, and 
some pai*t of Cap]mdocia, — defeating Cn. Domitius 
Calvhius, whom Caesar subsequently sent against 
him. His triumph was, however, short-lived. (Dion 
Cass. xlii. 45.) 

3. Under Polemon, the son and successor of Phar- 
naces, Colchis was part of the kingdom of Pontus 
and the Bosporus. (Strab, xi. pp. 493' — 499.) 

Lastly, from Theoph. Byzant. (Fragm. 4), it ap- 
pears that in the eighth year of Justin, A. d. 572, 
the Colchians and Abasgi joined the king of Arme- 
nia as the allies of Chosroes in his war against Mar- 
cian. At this period the district itself as already 
remarked, was generally known as Terra Lazica. 
(Menand. Prot. Fragm. 3 of Ms Continuation of 
the Bisiorg of Agathias.) [V.] 

feCLENDA (HoAeVSa: perhaps Cuellar^ a city 
of the Arevacae in Hispania Tan’aconensis, men- 
tioned by Appian (Hisp. 99, 100; XJkert, vol ii, pt. 
1, p. 456). ^ [P. S.] 

COLI (KtcXoi), a pople of the Caneasus, in the 
north of Colchis, inhabiting a district called after 
, them,, KwXmii. The northern part of the Caucasus 
was also called KwAiaa Bpru. (Steph. B, s. v. KwAot ; 
Scylax, p. 31, where KojAuc^j should be read for 
, KtapiKh; Plin. vl 5. s. 5; Mela, i. 19.) 

COLIAS. [Athenae, p. 305, b.] 
i COLIOATJA, a place in Gallia Cisalpina, on 
the Fo, between IS^lutiiia and Hostiiia, near Alirmi- 
\ dola. (It. Ant.) 

1 COLIS (KwAls, Dion. Perieg. 1148; Mela, hi- 7; 

^ Fest. AvienuSjV. 1355),adistrict on the Malabar coast, 
opposite to Gey Ion, and a little to the northward of Cape 
Commin. As stated elsewhere [Colchi IstniAE], 
there is a great confusion in the names which the 
ancients have preseiwed of the places on this coast; 
and it is very likely that the names Cailigicnm, Go- 
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liacum, Colis, and Colias, refer to one and^ the same 
district. That it was N. of Cape Comorin is quite 
clear; and if Colias and Colis be one and the same, 
it is clear that it was not far to the N., as Dionysius 
(v. 951) evidently describes the former as opposite to 
Ceylon. Ptolemy and Marcian connect with CalH- 
gieiiin another promontory, which they call Cory 
(Ktopv ^icpou), a projecting strip of land to the E. of 
the Sinus ColcMcus: it has been supposed hy Eitter 
(^Erdh. V. p. 517) to be the same as the present 
FanhaUf opposite the island of Ramanan Kor, 
Pliny ( vi. 20. s. 23) speaks of a Promontory Calin- 
gon^ — doubtless the Galligicum of Ptolemy, [V.] 
GOLEATIA (KoAAark ; Bth. KoAAariWS, Goi- 
latinus: Castel ddV Osa), m ancient city of La- 
tium, situated about 10 miles E. of Borne, between 
Gabii and the Anio. VirgiT notices it as one of the 
colonies of Alba Longa (Aen. vi, 774); a clear proof 
that he considered it as a Latin town; and Dio- 
nysius also distinctly attributes it to that people: it 
is strange, therefore, that Livy speaks of it as if it 
had been a Sabine city previous to its conquest by 
the Romans. The first occasion on which its name 
appears in history is during the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus, by whom it was reduced to a state of sub- 
jection to Rome. (Liv. i. 38; Dionys. iii. 50.) Livy 
has preserved to us the formula of “ deditio” on this 
occasion, and there can be no doubt that the fact is 
historically true, as the city never appeai-s again as 
an independent state. Tarquin is said to have esta- 
blished a garrison there, whence he is erroneously 
represented by some late grammarians as the founder 
of the city (Serv. ad Aen. vi. 744) : he at the same 
time appointed his nephew Egerius as governor, who 
in consequence obtained the surname of Collatinus, 
which he transmitted to his descendants ; and Lucius 
Tarquinius, the husband of Lucretia, is represented 
as residing at Collatia at the time of the siege of 
Ardea. (Liv. i. 57 — 59; Dionys. iv. 64.) Silius 
Italicus also represents it as the birthplace of the 
elder Brutus (viii. 363); but there is no other au- 
thority for this. No subseqaent mention of Collatia 
occurs in history; but it appears to have gradually 
declined. Cicero incidentally notices it as one of 
the municipal towns of Latium which was in his 
time in a very decayed condition, Strabo fells us it 
was reduced to a mere village, and Pliny enumerates 
it among the “ populi ” of ancient Latium which were 
then no longer in existence. (Cic. deLeg. ’Agr. ii. 35 ; 
Strab. V. p. 230; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) This is the last 
mention of the name that we meet with; but the 
memory of its existence was preserved by the Via 
Collatia or Collatina, which is noticed more than 
once by Frontimis (de Aquaeduot 5, 10), from whom 
we learn that it lay to the left of the Via Praenes- 
tina, from which it was separated by a short in- 
terval. This is the only clue to the position of 
Collatia, the site of which has in consequence been 
generally fixed at a place called Castellaccio or 
Castd cfe/r a ruined castle of the middle ages, 
on the N. hank of a little stream called the Osa, 
little more than 2 miles from its confluence with the 
Anio, and about the same distance from the site of 
Gabii. There remain on this spot some very incon- 
siderable fragments of walls on the side towards the 
stream, where it presents a steep and abrupt face of 
tufo rock, but on the other side it is wholly without 
defences, and Gell is of opinion that the sites was 
little adapted for that of an ancient city. Hence he 
inclines (as well as Westphal) to pla^ Collatia at 
lAinghezza^ another mediaeval fortress on a bold and 
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nearly isolated hill just above the confluence of the 
Osa with the Anio. The position of Lunghezza is 
certainly one better adapted by nature for the site 
of an ancient city than that of Castel dell Osa, and 
would accord much better with Virgil’s expressions 
(“ Collatinas imponent montibus arces,” Aen. I c.) 
hut no ruins have been di.^covered there. (Gell, Top. 
of Rome, pp. 171-— 175 ; Nibby, Dintomi^yoi. i. pp. 
478—482; Westphal, Rom. Kampagne, pp. 100, 
101 ; Abeken, Mittel JtaL p. 78.) [E. H, B.] 

COLLOPS MAGNUS or CULLU (KdAAo^ 
yas ^ KdAAov, Ptol. iv. 3. § 3; Cimlli Arnniei](ium, 
Itin. Ant.p. \9 ChuHu, Tab. Pent.-, Chiiilaj Soliii. 
29 ; Colh, Rti.), a city of Numidia, upon a head- 
land on the W. side of the Sinus Olcacliites {Bag 
of SioraJi), E. of the Pr. Tretum, and 50 M. P. west 
of Rusieada, celebrated for its purple-dyeing esta- 
blishments, and probably, therefore, a Phoenician 
colony. p. 214.) Ptolemy mentions 

a KdAAo^ pUpos, considerably to the E. of this, in 
a position apparently near the opposite side of the 
bay- (Ptol. ibid. § 4.) [P. S.] 

COLLYTUS. [Athenae, p. 302.] 
COLOBATUS. [CoBULATus.] 

COXOBI (KoAogol, Died. iii. 32; Agatharch. 
p. 46; Ptol. iv. 7. § 28), a tribe of Troglodytes 
situated on a strip of land in the vicinity of the 
promontory of Bazium in lat. 24° N., and on the 
western shore of the Red Sea. Ptolemy (iv, 7. § 7) 
mentions a mountain (KoAo^bj' bpos, &Kpov), and 
Strabo (xvi. p. 771) a forest, of the Colobi {Ko\o§d)p 
iSXcros') in this region, between Berenice and the 
harbour of Antiphilos. Pomponius Mela (iii. 8) places 
a town of Coloha between the promontory (»f Aeneuin 
and Philoteris. The Colobi, like tlie entire Troglo- 
dytic nation, were tlie subject of many fables. In the 
Greek language their name imports “ the mutilated,” 
and they seem to have practised the rite of circum- 
cision after a manner peculiar to themselves ( Aristot. 
Mst. An. iii. 8. § 6 ; Died. iii. 32). They w’ere pro- 
bably a dwarfish people, and among the varieties of 
tlje Aethiopict race whose low stature or deformity led 
finally to the fable of the Pygmies. The region 
which they inhabited was barren, and they were ex- 
cluded from the pasture grounds to the west of it by 
their stronger kinsmen or neighbours. Hence their 
diet was principally shell-fish and the casual pro- 
ducts of the chase, and their curtiiiled projwrtions 
were confirmed by their poor diet. [W. B. D.] 
COLOE (KoKSt) Kipyj, PtoL iv. 7. § 24, 31 ; 
Steph. Byz. s. «?.), a lake in Aetliiopia, lat. 12® N., 
through which flows, hut with little intermixture of 
their several waters, the river Astapus {Bahr-eh 
AzreE)^ t^e Blue or Dai*k River. The lake Goloe is 
probably the or of Strabo (xvii. p. 822), 
and is the modem Lake Bemhea or Tzima. There 
was also in Aethiopia a town named Coloe (KoAoV; 
TtoXis, Ptol. iv. 7. § 25) of which the site is uu- 
' certain (Arrian, Peripl. Mar. Ergthr. p. 3 ; Mannert. 
Ceograpk. vol. xii. p. 167). [W. B. D.] 

COLO'NAE (KoAtwvat) or COLO''NE, a town in 
the Troad, 140 stadia from Ilium. (Strah. pp. 589, 
604; Thuc. i. 131; Xen, Bell, iii- 1, § 13; Pans. 

X. 14, § 1.) According to tradition, Colonae was in 
early times the residence of a Thracian prince 
Cycnus, who possessed the adjoining country and 
the island of Tenedos, opposite to which Colonae was 
situated on the mainland. Colonae was probably 
one of the towns from which the inhabitants were 
removed to supply the population of Alexandiia in 
Troas. Pliny (v. 30) places it in the interior, and 
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speaks of it as one of the places that had disap- 
peared. 

There was a Colonae near Lampsacus on the 
Hellespont, a foundation of the Milesians. (Strab. 
p. 581); Arrian, Anah. L 12. § 11.) [0. L.] 

COLO'NIA, in Britain. The criticism which ap- 
plies to Canmlodunum [Camulodunum] hs^ been 
postponed to the present notice, because the place, 
to which the general assent of investigators has as- 
signed the honour of having been the first Roman 
colony in Britain^ the Cotonia kclt* — is 

the Caer Cohm of the British, and the Camulodunum 
of the classical -writers. Cair Cohn is a name in 
Neiiiiius’s list of British cities. In Beda and the 
earlier Anglo-Saxon authorities we have such forms 
as Colnaceaster^ Colecestria^ &c., evidently meaning 
Colchester in Essex, Lastly, in Henry of Hunting- 
don, we find the special statement that the British 
Caer Culun and the A.-S. CoUcestna are one and 
the same. The identity of Camulodunum with the 
town thus named from Colonia is another question, 
h'ew writers, however, have disconnected them. The 
chief grounds for the identification lie in two pas- 
sages of Tacitus. 

After the redaction of the Iceni (in Norfolk and 
Suffolk), and the Cangi (on the Irish Sea); after, 
too, a divh*sion against the Brigantes (to the north 
of tlie Humber), the fierce nation of Silures required 
repression. For this purpose a colony is established 
at Camubxlunum — Silurum gens non atrocitate, 
non dementia mutabatur, quin bdlum exerceret, 
castrisque legionum premenda furet. Id quo prompt- 
tins venirety colonia Camulodunum, valida vetemn- 
orum mauu, deducitur in agros captivos, subsidium 
adversus it^kdles, et imbuendis .sociis ad offida legum. 
Jturn ind& ad Siluras.’' {Amu xii. 32, 33.) Atten- 
tion is directed to the words in Italics. Reference 
is also made to the article Cangi. The section, too, 
of Tacitus preceding the one quoted should be read. 
This tells us that Ostorius had already fortified the 
valleys of the Sabrina and the Autona — the Sabrina 
meaning the Severn, whatever may have been the 
piiAaning of Autona (? Aufona). 

Now, with stations already effected on the Severn, 
and another river, which was certainly nearer to 
Wales than any river of Essex, how can we reconcile 
the probable movements of Ostorius with either of , 
the accredited sites of Camulodunum? Tliis is well i 
known to have l>een either Maldon, or Wriitle (near 
Colchester), each in Essex, and each in the veiy last i 
place imaginable for tlie operations of a Silurian, a 
Brigantian, or a Cangian campaign, even if it be 
allowed to suit an Iceman. 

The solution to these difficulties probably lies in 
the fact of Tacituses authority being of a high value 
only for those parts of our island with which, his 
fatiier-in-law Agricola came in contact, and for that 
peritid of our early history during -which that general 
was so iin|K)rtant an actor. Now, the parts tlzat he 
knew best lay in the west and north — in Wales and 
Scotland — rather than in the eastern comities. 

In A.B. Cl, the name of Canmlodunum re-appears 
{Am. XIV, 31); its geographical and political rela- 
tions being comparatively clear. Thus, the war is 
against the famous Queen of the Iceni (Boadieea), 
arid the populatitm of tlie neighbourhood is that of 
the Trinobantes {Middlesex), At the same time, 
the campaign in Wales is inteiruptcd by the Icenian 
revolt; a fket to which we may ptssibly trace the 
confusion in the account of Ostorius. The actual 
movement from west to east directed the attention of 
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the historian towards Wales, whilst the probable ra- 
pidity with which Paullinus (the general now'under 
notice) effected it, abridged the distance. 

Be this as it may, the Camulodunum of the Ice- 
man campaign is a place of pleasure, rather than a 
military fortification — *‘Nnllis mnnimentis sept am 
— dum amoenitati prius quam usui consnlitur.” 
This is not quite what we expect. It contains a 
temple, an image of victory, a curia, and a theatre. 

Athere does Tacitus place it? He is generally 
said to place Camulodunum on the aostiiary of the 
Thames: by which a slight complication, and the 
necessity of canying that river as far north as the 
Blmkmater, is engendered. Nevertheless, though 
the context favours this view, it does not absolutely 
enforce it — “ externos fremitus in curia eomm au- 
ditos; consonuisse ululatibus theatnim, visamque 
speciem in aestuario Tamesae subvemae coloniae.*^ 
This by no means says that the population of Camu- 
lodunum sa-iv it. It might have been seen in London, 
The passage continues' — “‘jam oceanum cruento 
aspectu; dilabente aestu, humanorum corporum ef- 
figies relictas, ut Britanni ad spem, ita veterani ad 
metum traliebant.” As these veterans were the real 
occupants of Camulodunum, the extract is, pro tanto, 
in favour of Tacitus’s having placed it on tlie Thames. 
Still, as already stated, it is not conclusive. The 
chief reason, however, for giving the passage in full 
will appear in the sequel. 

Ptolemy’s Camudolanuin is a town of the Trino- 
antes, on the Imensa aestuary, the Trinoantes being 
east of the Simeni, whose to-wii is Venta. The 
current explanation of this passage is, that the Si- 
meni are the Iceni of the other authors, and Venta 
the Venta Icenorum {s=s Norwich), In a previous 
passage, we have, in the following order, ffom north 
to south, (1) the Metaris aestuary (==:the Wash), 
(2) the river Cariennus {Yare), (3) a promontory, 
(4) tlie outlets of the river Idumamiia, (5) the Ta- 
missa aestuary. Now, tlie Tamissa aestuary is the 
i Imensa aestuaiy, and the Ei-d'^f-mannia the Blach- 
water. At least, such is the view suggested by the 
element dw (Ks=: 5Zaci&). 

Turning from Ptolemy to the Itineraries, we find 
equal elements of confusion. In the Jifi\ tve have 
Colonia ; in the ninth, Camulodunum, 

Colonia is 52 miles from London, Cam-ulodunum. 

51. 


From Lemdon to ' 

From Camulodu^ 

M.P. i 

num to 

Caesaromagus - xsviii. 

M.P. 

Colonia - - xxiiii. 

Canonium - - vhi. 

— 

Caesaromagus - xii. 

lii. 

Dui’olitum - - XVI. 


London - - xv. 

li. 


The distance betw'een Caesaromagus and Colonia 
coincides somewhat less closely. 

Even the identification of Colonia with Col- 
chester is shaded by a doubt. It is diificult to be- 
lieve that the river Coin took its name from Colonia, 
and it j^not easy to believe that CoLchester is other 
than tne Camp upon the Colne. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of the contrary 
opinion, the present writer, after balancing tlie con- 
fiicting difficulties, finds the best solution in doubting 
the identity of Colonia and Camulodunum. The 
first he believes to have been CoLchester, the second 
Meddon, name for name in each case. [R. G. L.] 
T T 3 
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COLO'NIA AGRIPPI'NA, or AGRIPPINEH- 
SIS, or simply AGRIPPFNA {Cologne^ as the 
French and ling'lish call it; Colii^ and Koh, as the 
Germans call it), a town on the left bank of the 
Rhine on the Roman road, which ran from Augusta 
Eaiiracomm {^Augst near Bale) past Strasshurgj 
Worms, 3fainz, Bingen^ Coblenz, and Bonn, The 
road was continued on the left bank of the Rhine 
from Cologne, through Xovesium (Nems), Colonia 
Trajana {Kellen near Ckves), Koviomagus (-%- 
megen), and thence to Liigduntim {Legden). The 
jiosition is determined by the Itineraries and by the 
name. There are also medals of Colonia A^p- 
pinensis, and the name occurs on inscriptions. 

This town was originally called Oppiduip Chi- 
orum (Tacit. Ann. i. 36), and it was the chief town 
of tlie Gbii, a German nation. The Ubii were on 
the east side of the Rhine in Caesars time; but 
under Augustus they removed across the Rhine 
under the protection of M. Vlpsanius Agrippa, to 
escape from the attacks of their neighbours the 
Catti. Agrippina, the wife of Claudius and |he 
daughter of Germanicus Caesar, who was bom at 
the Oppidum TJbiomin while her father commanded 
in these parts prevailed on her husband b. 51) 
to send a colony of vetei-an soldiers there, and from 
that time the place had her name. (Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 27 ; Strabo, p. 194.) The Agrippinenses were 
made Juris Italici (Paulus, Big. 50- tit. 15. s. 8), that 
is, the place had the Jus Italicum, which was a great 
privilege; but it does not appear whether it was con- 
ferred at the time of the colonisation or afterwards. 
An inscription in Gruter (p. 436) shows that it was 
also caH^ Colonia Claudia Augusta Agrippinen- 
sium. Tacitus (Gem. c. 28 ; Hist. iv. 28) observes 
that the Ubii were willingly called Agrippinenses, 
from the name of their founder (conditoris sui), as if 
Agrippa founded the colony, though, in the passage 
already cited, Tacitus ascribes the foundation of the 
colony to Agrippina, or to her interest at least. 
(See tlie note of Lipsius on this passage.) 

Cologne is well placed for a large town, being 
lust below the point where the flats of the Nether- 
lands commence, in a fertile country, and forming a 
convenient place of transit between the countries on 
the east and west sides of the Rhine. Its petition on 
the German frontier involved it in trouble during 
the insurrection of Civilis, whom the people at length 
joined. The Transrhenane Germans were jealous of 
Cologne, which had grown rich. ( Tacit. Ekt. iv. 28.) 
The Colonia was protected by a wall, which the rude 
Germans on the other banlc of the il^ine considered 
a badge of slavery. The Roman settlers and the 
Germans in the place had interraanied. The town 
had a transit trade, which was burdened with duties; 
and probably the people levied tolls on the boats that 
went up and down the river (Tacit. Hist. iv. 63 — 
65), an obstacle to commerce which long existed on 
the Rhine. 

Cologne became the chief town of Germania Se- 
cunda or Inferior. Aulus Vitellius was at Cologne, 
as governor of the Lower Germania, when he was 
proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. (Sueton. ViteU. 
c. 8-) There was a temple of Mars at Cologne, in 
which a sword was hung up, that was said to have 
been the sword of Dims Julius. Vitellius went 
about the most crowded streets of Cologne with this 
sword in his hand, when he was proclaimed emperor, 
and carried it off with him. But he sent the sword 
with which Otho killed himself, to be dedicated m 
the temple of Mars at Cologne. (Vitcll. c. 10.) 
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Trajan was also at Cologne when Nerva died 
A,D. 98, and he assumed the imperial insignia there. 
(Oros.vn. 12.) Amniianus (xv. II) mentions Co- 
logne under the name of Agrippina, and Tungri 
(Tongem), as large and rich cities of Secunda 
Germania. The place was taken by the Fmnks, 
but was recovered by Julian about a. d. 336, at 
which time it was a strongly fortified place. It is 
also mentioned by Zosimus (i, 38), under the name 
of Agrippina, as a very large city. In the Kotitia it 
is called Metropolis civitas Agrippinensium.’' 

The Roman remains of Cologne consist of wdiat is 
called the Pfaffenporte, supposed to be the old Pi>rta 
Claudia, with the inscription C. C. A. A., and some 
remains of the walls. Many statues, sarcophagi, 
and other Roman remains have been found there. 
Some authorities speak of traces of a subterranean 
passage from Cologne to Trbves, which is an absurd 
fiction. There was a Roman road from Augusta 
Trevirorum to Cologne, the line of which appears to 
be indicated plain enough in some parts by the 
directions and position of the modern road. The 
old tovm of Cologne was that which was surrounded 
with walls by the Romans, and until near the close 
of the twelfth century was called the “civitas intra 
coloniam.” The circuit of the ancient Colonia is 
described by Gelenius (Be admiranda sacf a et emii 
magnitudine Coloniae, Col. 1645, 4to.; referred to 
by Eichhorn). About a. d. 1 180 a new wall inclosed 
the suburbs. 

Cologne was made a Roman city “ juris Italici,” 
which means that the municipal government and a 
limited jurisdiction in civil matters were in the 
hands of the city magistrates, whether they were 
called Duumviri or by any other name, and of an 
Ordo (Curia). The criminal jurisdiction and the 
jurisdiction in more important civil matters were in 
the hands of the Consularis Or governor of Germania 
Secunda, whose residence was at Cologne. It seems 
a very reasonable conjecture that this important city 
never entirely lost its original constitution, and that 
its municipal system as it existed in tlie middle ages, 
as they are called, is of Roman original. Though 
this cannot be proved, it is shown to be very probable 
by Eichhorn (Ueher den Ursprmg der Siadiischen 
Verfasmng in Beutschland. Zeitschrift fur Ges- 
cMcht Recktswissenschaft, Band ii). The place fell 
into the hands of the Franks in the first half of the 
fifth century, a, b. ; and if it be true that the Roman 
general Aetius recovered it, as some assume, the 
[limans did not keep it, for Childeric, the father of 
Chlodowig, had possession of the place. He spared 
the fortifications of Cologne, though he destn)yed 
those of Trbves. It was the residence of the Frankish 
kings in Chlodowig’s time, and is often mentioned in 
Frankish history as a strongly fortified place. It is 
well known that, as a general rule, the Franks 
allowed their Roman subjects to retain their own 
law, and it necessarily follows that they must have 
allowed them, to some extent at least, to retain the 
Roman institutions, without which the Roman law 
could not have been applied. Cologne was the first 
large Roman town that the Frankish kings got |')os- 
session of, and there were reasons sufficient wlij’ tijer 
should allow this ancient and powerful city to retain 
its mimicipal constitution ; and it is difficult to think 
of any reasons why they should destroy it. The in- 
Testigation of this subject by Eichhorn is highly 
interesting. [G. L.] 

COLO'NIA EQUESTRIS NOIODUNUM (Nym), 
a town in the country of the Helvetii, which the 
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Itineraries place on the road from Oenem to Lactss ] tance from the coast; and its port was Noiium (Nd- 
Lausonius {Lamanm). It is first mentioned b| rtov), with respect to which Colophon was called 
PliiiT (iv. 7), and then by Ptolemy (ii. 9), wli the upper city (Ji ^voo Thnc. iii. 34). 
assigns it to the Sequani. Pliny and Ptolemy simply Colophon and Ephesus did not, like the other 
name it Equestris ; and so it is named in the Itine- Ionian cities of Asia, celebrate the festival of the 
raries. On some inscriptions it is called Civ. Eques- Apaturia; for some reason or other connected with 
trium, and Col. Julia Equ. ; from which some have an affair of blood. (Herod, i. 147.) At an early 
concluded that it was founded by C. Julius Oaesax. period in the histoiy of Colophon, some of the citizens 
In the Kotitia it is called Civ. Equestrium Hoio- being exiled by the opposite faction, retmed to 
dnmim. The name Noiodunum, and the position of Smynrn, where they were received. But, watching 
Equestris in the Itineraries, detemine the site of the an opportunity, they seized the town, and the matter 
place with certainty. The district in which JV^m was at last settled by the Smyrnaeans agi-eeing to 
stands is called Pagus Eqnestricus in a document of go away with all their moveables, and leaving 
the year I Oil; and it is said that the people of the Smynia in possession of the Colophonian exiles, 
country still call this district (D’Anville, (Herod, i 150; compare the confused story in Strabo, 

Notice^ ^'C . ; Walckenaer, Gtcgrajphie^ des p. 633, about Smyim and Colophon.) HercKlotiis 
Oaules^ vol. ii. p. 316.) [G. L.] mentions Notinm as an Aeolian city (i. 149); and 

COLO'NIA TPtAJA'NA, is only mentioned in the some critics have supposed that he means the Notinm 
Antonine Itinerary and the Table. It is on tlie which was the port or lower city of Colophon; a 
road from Golonia Agrippinensis {Cologne) to Lug- supposition that needs no refutation. 

(lunum (Legden). Coionia Trajana is between Colophon was taken by Gyges, king of Lydia. 
Vetera and Burginatium. It is agreed that the (Hemd. i. 14.) Alyattes, one of liis successors, took 
place is Kellen or KeUn^ near Clhes, or Clhes Smyrna, the city that was founded from Colophon ” 
itself, as some suppose. 1^*3 (Herod, i. 16), — in which passage Herodotus ap- 

COLO'KIDES (KoAotJvlSes), a town in the SW. pears to allude to the story of Smyrna that he tells 
of Messenia, described hj Pausanias as standing upon in another place (i. 150). Colophon is seldom men- 
a height at a short distance from the sea, and 40 tioned. Early in the Pelopnnesian War the Persians 
stadia from Asine. The inhabitants affirmed that got possession of the upper town or Colophon, owing 
they were not Messenians, but a colony led fx*om to the people quarrelling among themselves. The 
Athens byColaeniis. It is mentioned % Plutarch party who were expelled maintained themselves in 
{Phil op. 18) under the name of Colonis {KoAuvis) Notinm; but even tliey could not agree, and a Per- 
ns a place which Philopoemen marched to relieve; sian faction was formed in Notium. The jkrty op- 
but according to the narrative of Livy (xxxix. 49) posed to the Persians called in Paches, the Athenian 
Corone WiUs the place towards which Pliilopoemen commander, 'who ch*ove the Persian party out of 
marched. [Coiiox?:.] The site of Colonides is un- Notinm, and gave it back to the Colophonians, ex- 
certain. Leake places it upon the Slessenian gulf at cept those who Iiad been on the Persian side. After- 
Kastilia^ where are some remains of ancient build- wards the Athenians sent some settlers to Notium, 
lugs, N. of iforoM, the site of Asine; but the French and collected tixere all the Colophonians tliat they 
commission suppose it to have stood on the bay of could from the cities to which they had fled, (Thuc. 
Fhoenicus, NW. of the promontory Acritiis. (Pans. iii. 34.) Notium and Colophon are mentioned by 
av, 34. §§ 8, 12; Ptol. iii. 15. § 7, who calls it Ko- Xenophon {EelLL 1, § 4) as distinct toxvns. 

Acwj/ 1 ?; Peloponnenaca^ p. 195; Boblaye, iSe- Lysimaclms, a Macedonian, and one of Alexan- 
cherches, &c., p. 1 12.) deris body-guard, who, after Alexander’s death, made 

OOLO'NIS, an island mentioned by Pliny (iv.l2. himself king of the Thracians, destroyed Lebedns 
s. 19) as off the coast of Argolis. From the order and Colophon, and removed the people to his new 
in which he enumerates the names, and from Colonis city of Ephesus. (Pans. i. 9. § 7, vii. 3. § 4.) The 
occurring in his text in the place of Hydreia (“ Ti- Colophonii were the only people of those removed to 
parenus, Aperopia, Colonis, Aristera, Calanria ”), Ephesus who resisted Lysimachus and liis Macedo- 
Leuke conjectures that Colonis and Hydreia were mans; and those wffio fell in the battle were buried 
one and the same island (Peloponnesiaca, p. 286); on the way from Colophon to Claras, on the left 
but Kiepert gives the name of Colonis to the small side of the road. Probably a large mound was 
island S. of Spetzia. raised over the dead. Antiochus, king of Syria, in 

COLO'NUS AGOKAEUS. [Athexae, p, 298, his war with the Eomans (b.c. 190), unsuccessfully 
b.] besieged Notium, which Livy (xxxvii. 26) calls 

COLO'NTJS HITPrUS. [Attica, p. 326, a.] *‘oppidum Colophonium,” and he observes that it 
COLOPE'NE, CULUPE'NE, or CALUPENE was about two miles from Old Colophon. On the 
{Kahovinjtd}), a district in Pontus on the border of settlement of affairs after the war with Antiochus, 
Armenia Minor. (Strab. p. 560.) Pliny (vi. 3) the Eomans gave to the Colophonii “ who dwelt in 
places Sebastia and Sebastopolis in Colopene. As to Notium” freedom from taxation (immunitas), as a 
the pasiiion of this district, see Poktus. [G. L.] reward for their fidelity to them in the war. (Liv, 
CO'LOPIION (KoAod)£^x': Ko\o4>wVtos), one xxxviii. 39.) Polybius also calls the Colophonii 

of the Ionian cities of Asia, founded, according to -Hhose who dwelt in Notium” (xxii. 27). But 
tradition, by Andraemon. The tomb of Andraemon it was still the fashion to speak of Coiophon as Cicero 
was on the left as a man went from Colophon, after does {pro Leg, Manit c. 12) when he mentions 
crossing the river Galaon. (Pausau. vii. 3. § 5.) It Colophon as one of the cities plundered by the pirates 
was 120 shidia from Lebedus, which was north of it; in his own time. This Colophon seems to be Notium. 
and from Ephesus, which was south of it, 70 stadi% Strabo does not mention Notium; and he speaks of 
direct sailing, but 120 along the coast. (Strab. p. Colophon as if the old city existed when he wrote, 
643.) The little river Hales or Ales flowed by Oo- though his remarks on the distance from Ephesus 
lophon, and was noted for the coolness of its water, seem to apply rather to Notium or New Colophon 
(Pans, viii, 2$. § 3.) The place was a short dis- than to the old town. Mela (i. 17) mentions Colo- 
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phon, and not Kotium. Pliny (v. 29) says that 
Colophon is in the interior, and that the Halesus (the 
Ales of Pansanias) hows by it. Next is the tem- 
ple of Apollo of Glams, Lebedns : there was also 
Nofcium, a town.” This is a good example of Pliny^s 
careless compilation. Thucydides tells ^ ns that 
Kotium was the town on the coast or nayal toym, 
and that Colophon w^as the upper to^m; and Livy 
distinguishes the two clearly, and gives the distance 
of Old Colophon from the coast. The site of Kotium 
and Colophon is easily detennined, being near to 
Clams. [Clarus.] Chandler says that there are 
no ruins at Notium, and only some miserable cabins 
on the site of Colophon. Notium must have been as 
old as Colophon: it was mentioned by Hecataens in 
his Asia as a city of Ionia (Steph. B. s. v, Ndrtoy). 

Strabo says that the Colophonians had once a good 
navy, and an excellent cavalry. Their cayaliy was 
so superior as to assure the victory to the side on 
which it fought, whence he says came the proverb, 
“He has put the Colophon to it ” (rh:/ KoAo<pam 
i-TT^^rjKGy) whenever a matter was brought to a 
certain termination. The Scholiast on the Theaetetus 
of Plato (on the words rhy KoKo(pS>ya ayayicd^to 
irrpo(r§i€d((ay) gives a different explanation. He says 
that when the twelve Ionian states assembled at the 
Panionium, if the votes were equal, the Colophonii 
had the casting vote, for they received the Smyr- 
naeans to live with them, on behalf of whom they 
had this vote; whence the proverb was used to ex- 
press a casting or deciding vote. 

Colophon was one of the places that claimed to be 
the birthplace of Homer. It was the native city of 
Mimnermus, an elegiac poet; of the musician Polym- 
nestus ; of Phoenix, a writer of iambi (Pans. i. 9. 
§ 7.); of Hennesianax, an elegiac writer (Athen. p. 
597, w'ho quotes a large fragment); of Antimachus, 
an epic poet; of Xenophanes, a writer of silli; and 
of Nicander, whose Theriaca is extant. 

The resin of Colophon is mentioned by Pliny as 
an article of commerce; and it is also mentioned by 
Dioscorides (Pliny, xiv. 20, and Harduin’s note) under 
the name Colophonia, wMch the French call Colo- 
fhme. The monntain Gallesus, near Colophon 
(Strab. p. 642.), is a huge mass covered with noble 
pines, and it abounds in water. The mountain sup- 
plied the pine wood for the resin. [G. L.] 
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COLOSSAE (Kokoa-aat: Eth. KoAoffarjydsj Ko- 
Xocrcraetis), a city of Phrygia, first mentioned by 
Herodotus (vii. 30) as a large city of Phrygia, on 
the Lycus, a branch of the Maeander. Xerxes, on 
his march to Sardes, b. c. 481, reached Colossae 
after leaving Anaua. [Anaua.] The younger Cyrus, 
on his march from Sardes towards the Euphrates, 
B. 0 . 401, passed through Colossae. He crossed the 
Maeander, and after a march through Phrygia of 
8 parasangs trom the river, he came to Colossae, 
a large and prosperous city. {A7tab. i. 2. § 6, &c.) 
The march of Cyrus from Colossae to Celaenae was 
20 parasangs. The position of Colossae south 
of the Maeander is determined by these two authori- 
ties. Strabo (pp. 576 — 578) places Colossae near 
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1 Laodiceia on the Lycus. In his time Apameia Ci- 
' lotus and Laodiceia were the largest cities in this 
part of Phrygia. Laodiceia w'as then the chief town 
of a conventus, to which Colossae and more than 
twenty other towns belonged. Both Laodiceia and 
Colossae were famed for their wool, and the people 
of Colossae also derived a great profit from their skill 
in dyeing it. (See Groskurdh note on the passage 
of Strabo, p. 578; TransL Strab. vol. ii. p. 533.) 
The upper vaUey of the Maeander was a sheep-feed- 
ing country. 

Colossae had become a place of comparatively 
little importance in Strabo’s time. In the middle 
ages there arose near it a town called Chonae (XS>va.iy 
or Xayai), and Colossae disappeared. Chonae was 
the birthplace of Nicetas Choniates, one of the Bj-- 
zantine historians. East of Denizli there is a place 
now called Khonos, or Chonos^ situated at the base 
of the mountain range of Cadmus. Arundell (Asia 
J/fwor, vol. ii. p. 159, &c.) supposes that Khonos^ 
which is certainly the site of Chonae, is also the site 
of Colossae; and that the name Chonae superseded 
that of Colossae under the Byzantine Empire. His 
description is not clear. Hamilton (Researches, Ac. 
vol. i. p. 508) fonnd extensive ruins of an ancient 
city about three miles north of On this 

site are large blocks of stone, foundations of build- 
ings, and fragments of columns, architraves and 
cornices. He also found “the hollow cavea of a 
theatre, built on the side of a low sloping hill, and 
of which several seats were s^l in sitter He does 
not mention any inscriptions.'"" Herodotus says that 
the Lyons disappears in Colonae by sinking into a 
cleft (xdcrfjt.a 7 ^s), and after running about five 
stadia under ground it appears again and flows into 
the Maeander, If this cleft or hole can be deter- 
mined, we may he pretty certain that we have ascer- 
tained the site of Colossae. Hamilton, who examined 
the ground carefully, found the necropolis or burying 
place of this city, of which we have spoken, to be on 
one side of a river, and the theatre and other ruins 
on the opposite side. There is a bridge, which crosses 
a rapid stream, flowing from east to west ; and this 
river is “ formed by the junction of three rivers, which 
unite their waters immediately above the bridge.” 
The chief stream is called the Tchoruk, which Ha- 
milton supposes to be the Lycus. Another stream 
is called Ak-su (white water), and possesses highly 
petrifying qualities. Below the bridge is a narrow 
gorge, through which the waters of the united rivers 
flow. He found that the Ak-su had once fiiilen into 
the Lycus lower down than where it now does, ex- 
actly at the place where the chasm is narrowest. 
Another large stream falls over the cliff on the south 
side of the river, or the side opposite to the Ak-su 
which runs from the NW. This river h:is also the 
same qualities as the Ak-su, and makes a great 
deposit, forming cliffs of travertine, and burying the 
plants and other substances that ai’e in its way. 
This operation is going on rapidly, and the cliffs un 
each side have been formed by it. Hamilton adds, 

“ it is evident, that if the water always fioweii in the 
same channel, these cliffs would apprcach each other, 
and continue to overhang the river until a natural 
bridge were completed by the touching of tlm opposite 
sides, while the arch or passage of the river bekov 
would be kept clear, the rapidity of the stream not 
allowing the deposit of the calcareous matter. It is 
indeed most ap^jarent that this has l>een the case, 
that the two ciilfs have been here Joined, and thus 
formed the 7^ through which, as Herodotus 
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reports, the water flowed hj a subterranean channel 
for half a mile, the soft crust having been in all pro- 
bability subsequently broken up by an earthquake. 
In the hollow below the bridge are several mills, 
which are turned hy the petrifying stream of the 
Ak~su; in consequence of the rapid accumulation of 
calcareous matter, it has been frequently necessary 
to change their position; they would otherwise be 
soon choked up, and buried in the calcareous silt 
deposited rouncf them hy the spray and oveiflowings 
of the mill stream.^’' This very clear and instructive 
explanation, founded on the examination of the spot 
by a practised eye, leaves no doubt about the con- 
clusion, that this is the spot within Colossae 
which Herodotus describes, though, as Hamilton ob- 
serves, it may still be douMed whether the Lycus is 
the river which now flows through the centre of the 
plain, or the Ak-sv>* This, however, is not very 
material: one of these streams is certainly the Lycus. 
The passage in Pliny (xxxi, 2) is now fully ex- | 
plained: ** at Colossae there is a stream, into which 
if bricks are thrown, they come out stones.” Hamil- 
ton observes that the Ah-su^ which joins the Tchoruh ■ 
in the centre of the town, would soon cover a brick 
with a thick incrustation, and even All the pores by 
inflltration. This is, no doubt, what Pliny means. 

Colossfie was one of the early Christian churches 
of Asia, and the apostle Paul addressed one of his 
epistles to the people of this place. It does not 
appear from the epistle that he visited Colossae, 
and an expression (i.0, 4) has been cited to show 
that he had not been there; and also another (ii. I). 
But the want of words to prove directly that he was 
at Colwsac, does not justify the conclusion that he 
never was there, especially as we know' that he went 
over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia. 

The epigraph on the coins of Colossae is djifios 
KoXocrcrivwtf. [G. L.j 

COLTA (rA KSXto^ Arrian, 26), a small 
place on the coast of Gedrosia, visitdl by the fleet of' 
Kearchus. Its position is uncertain. [V.] 

COLTHE^NE (KoXeW, Ptob v. 13), a district in 
the E. of Armenia, on the banks of the Araxes. St. 
Martin sur VArmenie^ vol. i. p. 127) iden- 

tifies it with KogMhen in Vasbcmragan. (Comp. 
Bitter, Erdicunde, vol. x. p. 547.) [E. B. J.] 

COLUBRA'EIA. [Baleares.] 

COLUMBA. [Baleares,] 

GOLY'ERGIA (KatKvepyia), a promontory of 
Argolis, placed by Pausanias (ii. 34. § 8) between 
Bucephala and Buporthmus; but as there are no 
promontories on this coast, Leake conjectures that 
Colyergia may have been the eastern cape of the 
island of Hydreia, (Pelogonmsiaca, p. 285, seq. ; 
comp. Boblaye, Recherches, dec., p. 60.) 

COLYTUS. [CoLLYTirs.] 

COM AN A. 1. In Pontus (Kdjttam ra cv 
Xiivrcp^ or Kdjuava TlovriKo.'. Gummek)^ a place 
in Pontus above Fhanoroea, as Stralio sriys(p. 557), 
who has a long notice of this place. Ptolemy (v. 6) 
fixes it in Pontus Galaticus, but it afterwards 
belonged to Pontus Polemoniacus. Justinian placed 
it in one of the four dirisions of Armenia, which 
division he called the Second Armenia, as appears 
from one of his Xovellae (Nov, 31. c. 1). The Table 
places Comana on a road that runs east from 
Tavium, but it is not possible to make much of this 
route. Strabo (p, 547) describing the course of the 
river Iris says, that it flows from the country calied 
Phanaroea, and has its sources in Pontus itself : its 
course is through Comana Pontica, and through the 
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fertile plain Baximonitis to the west : it then turns 
to the north at Gaziura. We thus learn that it was 
in the upper valley of the Iris, and we know from 
Gregorius of Nyssa that it was near Neocaesarea 
(JVzfear). In the book on the Alexandrine War 
(c. 35), a lofty range of hills, covered with forests, 
is said to extend from Pontic Comana to Armenia 
Minor, which range divides Cappadocia from Armenia. 
Hamilton (Researches, (fc., vol i.p. 450) discovered 
at a place called Gumeneh on the Tocat-su, the 
modem name of the Iris, some remains of an ancient 
towm, and part of a bridge apparently of Roman 
construction. There seems no doubt that Gnmeneh 
is the site of Comana Pontica. It is about seven 
miles north-east of Tocat. Pliny simply speaks 
of Comana as a Manteium, or the seat of an oracle 
(vi. 3). It is stated that it appears from inscrip- 
tions to have got the name of Bierocaesarea under 
the Romans (Forbiger, vol. ii. p. 428, note), the 
prefix Hiero or “sacred,” indicating the character of 
the place. The position of Comana made it a great 
mart (igTropeiov) for the merchants that came from 
Armenia. 

Comana was dedicated to the same goddess as 
Comana in Cappadocia, and was said to be a colony 
or settlement from the Cappadocian city. The 
religious ceremonial was nearly the same in both 
places, and the priests had like privileges. Under 
the early kings of Pontus, there were annually tw'o 
great processions in honour of the goddess, on which 
occasions the chief priest wore a diadem, and he was 
next in dignity to the king. Dorylans, the son of a 
sister of the Dorylaus who w’-as an ancestor of 
Strabo’s mother, once held the high-priesthood of 
Comana, which Mithridates the Great gave him. 
After Cn. Pompeius succeeded L. Lucullus in the 
command in these parts, he gave the high-priest- 
hood to Archelaus, and he added to the lands of the 
temple a district of 60 stadia, by which expression 
Strabo probably means all the country round the 
temple within 60 stadia. Archekus w'as sovereign 
of the people within these limits, and he was the 
owner of all the hieroduli, or temple slaves, within 
the city of Comana; but he had not the power of 
selling them. These slaves seem to have been 
attached to the soil. Their number was not less 
than 6000. This Archelaus was the son of the 
Archelaus who was honoured by L. Sulla and the 
Roman senate, as Strabo has it, and he was the 
friend of A. Gabinius. His father was, in fact, tlie 
best commander that Mithridates ever had. The 
son Archelaus, the priest, contrived to marry Be- 
renice, the elder sister of Cleopatra, whose father, 
Ptolemaeus Auletes, had been driven out of Egypt ; 
and Archelaus had a six months’ reign with her. 
He fell in battle against Gabinius, who restored 
Auletes (b c. 55). Archelaus was succeeded in the 
priesthcx)d by his son Archelaus (Strabo, pp. 558, 
796), but C. Julius Caesar, who came into Pontus 
after defeating Pharnaces, gave the priesthntMi to 
Lyeomedes (Appian, Mithrid. c. 121), who received 
an addition of territory, as Strabo says. I'lie author 
of the Alexandrine War (e. 61) says, that it was 
the priesthood of Comana in Cappadocia tliat Caesar 
gave to Lyeomedes. It seems that he is perhaps 
mistaken as to the Comana, but it is clear that he 
means the Comana in Cappadocia. In a previous 
chapter (c. 35) he had spoken of Comana in Pontus. 

He knew that there were two pV jf the name; 

and in c. 66 it is certain, both from his description 
of the place, and the rest of the narrative, that he 
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means the Cappadocian Comana, Cleon, a robher 
on Olympus, a friend of M. Antonius, deserted iUm 
in the war that ended in the battle of Actium, and 
went over to Octavianus Caesar, who made a prince 
and a priest of him. In addition to the priesthood 
of Zeus Abrettenus, Caesar gave him the rich place 
at Comana. But he only held this preferment one 
month, having died of an acute disease, brought on 
by excess, or the anger of the goddess, it is not 
certain which, though the ministers of tlie temple 
attributed it to the goddess. Within the circuit of 
the sacred ground (re/iej/os) were the residences of 
the priest and the priestess, and among other rules 
for securing the purity of the place, it was forbidden 
to eat swine’s flesh within the sacred enclosure : 
indeed, no pig was allowed to come within the city. 
The robber priest, who had been accustomed to eat 
swine’s flesh in the forests of Olympus, broke the 
rule immediately on entering on his new office ; and 
it was supposed that his speedy death was the con- 
sequence of it. (Strabo, p. 575.) 

In Strabo’s time Dy teutus was high-priest of 
Comana. He was the son of Adiatorix, a Galatian 
chief, whom Octavianus Caesar exhibited in his 
triumphal procession after the battle of Aetium. 
Adiatorix wjis guilty of the crime of having been on 
the side of M. Antonius ; and accordingly Caesar, 
after his triumph, gave orders to put to death the 
chief, and his eldest son. But the second son per- 
sisted in declaring to the executioner that he was 
the eldest, and the two brothers disputed which 
should die. Their parents induced the elder to 
yield, and thus the younger died in his place. Caesar, 
on hearing this, rewarded the eldest son with the 
priesthood of Comana. Thus we have a Gaul in 
the list of the priests of Comana. 

Comana was populous. At the processions .of the 
goddess, her as Strabo calls them, there was 
a great concourse of people from the towms and 
country all around, men and women. The popu- 
lation was also increased by people who resided there 
pursuant to their vows, and made sacrifices to the 
goddess. The people were fond of good living, and 
their lands produced plenty of wine. The number 
of prostitutes in Comana was large, most of whom 
belonged to the temple. So it was, says Strabo, a 
kind of little Corinth, where people, merchants and 
others, got eased of their money. 


There are autonomous and imperial coins of 
Comana, with the legends KofMvafv and Kojttai/ewv. 
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2. In Cappadocia (ra KSfiava rris Kctwwa- 
doKlas'), was also called Chryse, or the golden, 
as appears from one of the Novellae of Justi- 
nian (iVou. 31. c. 1), to distinguish it from the 
other Comana. Justinian calls this Comana ^*the 
■ other, which is also named Chryse.” It was in the 
division which he named the Third Armenia, and 
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which, he observes, contained Melitene, near tlie 
Euphrates. Comana was in Cataonia in the Anti- 
taurus (Stmho, p. 521), in a deep valley; the river 
Saras flowed through the city. It is generally 
supposed that the modern town of Al-Bostan, on, 
the Sihom or Sarus, is on or nciir the site of this 
Comana. Al-Bostan is situated in a fine plain, 
well watered, and well cultivated ; and is a town of 
8000 or 9000 inlmbitents. Here was the temple of 
Enyp, as Strabo (p. 535) names tiie goddess. It 
contained a great number of persons devoted to the 
worship of the deity, and a great number of Iiie- 
roduli. The inhabitants were Cataonians- They 
acknowledged the supremacy of the king of Cap- 
padocia, but were under the immediate jurisdiction 
of the priest. This priest was chiefly (rh -kK^ov^ 
whatever that means) master of the temple and of 
the hieroduli, who, at the time of Strabo’s visit, were 
above 6000, men and women. The temple possessed 
large estates, the produce of which was enjoyed hj 
the priest, who was next in rank to the king, and 
I the priest W’as generally a member of the royal 
! family. It was too good a thing to give toany b^y 
I else. There was a tradition that Orestes, with his 
I sister, brought from Tauric Scythia the sacred rites 
of this temple, which were those of Tauropolos 
Artemis. Here Orestes deposited the hair that he 
cut from his head to commemorate the end of his 
sufferings (J] Trivdifios KSfirf), and hence, according 
to an absurd etymology of the Greeks, came the 
name of the place, Comana. And in later times, to 
make the name suit the absmff story better, as it 
was supposed, it was changed to rj K^juava, (Eus- 
tath, ad Dionys. v. 694 ; Procop. Persic, i. 17.) 

This deity of Comana is supposed to have been 
called Ma in the language of the country, and to be 
the moon-goddess, as in Caria the moon-god was 
worshipped under the name of Men. The passage 
in Strabo, . . , ra Kd/nava, fcai rh rijs ’Ewovs Uphr 
t iKuvoi K6iJ.ava opofjLd^ovcrij — so it stands in Ca- 
saubon’s text, — is certainly corrupt. We cannot 
suppose that Strabo means to say that they call the 
temple of Enyo by the name of Comana. Groskurd 
observes (Transl. Strabo, vol. ii. p. 449), that when 
Hirtins (^De Bell. Alex. c. 66) says: Venit Co- 
mana, sanctissirnum in Cappadocia Bellonae tem- 
plum,’’ he means the town ; and we cannot justify 
Strabo’s text by this passage. It appears that 
most of the MSS. of Strabo have Ma in place of 
Kdjttava, and Groskurd proposes to read Mas with 
Koray. Accordingly the latter part of the pissage 
means, “ which they call the temple of Ma.” 
Groskurd is, however, rather inclined to read 
eKeivQi Ma or Mctj^ hvofid^ovtn. 

The place was made a Roman colony after the 
time of Caracalla. Cramer assumes that it was a 
colony in the time of Antoninus Pius ; but Caracalla 
was also called Antoninus, and this may be the 
cause of Cramer’s mistake, if it is one. The coins 
have the epigraphs Col. Aug. Comana; and Col, 
lul. Aug. Comanenoru, or Comainoru. [G. L.] 

COMAHIA (KOjUai'/a), a place only mentioned 
by Xenophon (^Anah. vii. 8, § 15). It appears to 
be not far from Pergamuiu in the basin of the 
CaTcus. [G, L.] 

^ COMARIA (Ko/xapia^ Ptol. vii. 1. § 9), accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, a promontory and town in tlie S. 
part of India intra Gangem. There can be little 
doubt that this name is preseiwed in that of Cape 
Comorin, the most southern cape of the peninsula of 
Hindostan. [Y.j 
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GO^IAEUS, [Nicopolis,] 

COMBARISTUM, a place in Gallia, wiich tlie 
Table places 16 Gallic leagues from Juiiomagus 
{Anga'$\ on the road to Condate The 

site appears to be Combre, though the numl^r 16 
is erroneous, and D’Anville suggests that it ought to 

be 21 . rax.] 

COMBRETA. [Crusis.] 

COHBRETO'HIUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 
ninth Itinerary as the second station from Venta 
loenorum (iVbmi'c/i), the first being Sitomagus. 
Horsley places Com-5re^o»-ium at the confluence of 
tlie rivers Breton and Stour, relying upn the simi- 
larity of name. This places it near Strat4<yr6.^ a ^ 
locality with a Roman name. Others have identified 
Stj''atfard with Ad ansam, the next station to Com- 
bretonium, Horsley’s view seems the safer. [R.G.L.] 
COMBUSTA, a place in Gallia on the road from 
Narbo {Narhonne) to Juncaria {Jonquiere). The 
distance from Narbo to Ad Vigesimum in the An- 
tonine Itin. is 20 M. P. ; &om Ad Yigesimum to 
Coinbusta is 14; and from Combusta to Ruscino 
(^Castel-Romsillcm^ near the Tdi) is 6. The position 
of Combusta is thus fixed within certain limits, but 
the exact site is not known. [G. L.] 

COMBUSTA INSULA (KaraKBKavgwrt)^ an 
island, in the Gulf of Arabia (Ptol. vi. 7), supposed 
to be Camaranj to the south of the (ridf of Lo- 

[G. W.] 

COlilENSES, a people of Galatia, mentioned by 
Pliny (v. 32) amongfthose of some note. Ha- 
milton {Researchesy vol. i. p. 413) discovered the 
remains of an ancient town at Alcjah Tashj NE. 
of Angora, which he thinks may be the city of the 
Comenscs of Pliny. There is an eminence irhich 
may have been an acropolis; and there are many 
ancient remains in the walls of houses in the village. 
He copied two Greek inscriptions, one of which 
(No. 100, Appendix), “ was on a large block of stone, 
w'ith a bas-relief aWe, representing the bust of a 
Roman senator.” The other inscription (No. 101) 
was on a stone in the wall of the same house, .with 
two figures above, and below them a half-length 
figure with the toga, enclosed within a wreath or 
garland,” He says that the second inscription leads 
him to think that this place is the site of Come, 
the capital of the Comenses. But tliis is very 
doubtful. The inscription contains but it 

may be part of a word. At any rate, this part of 
the inscription is not intelligible. [G. L.] 

COMlDAVA(Kojnibavay Ptol. iii.8. § 8), a town 
of Dacia, which Sulzer (^Gesckichte Baciens, vol. i. 
p. 416) places near the remarkable fortress of 
Almntz, situated on a hill between the rivers JBis- 
tritza and Afoldava* [E. B. J.] 

COMFNIUM (Kofiipiov), a city of Samnium, the 
situation of which is very uncertain. There are, 
indeed, strong reasons to suppose that there were 
two places of the same name. It is first mentioned 
by Li \7 (x. 39 — «(3) during the campaign of the 
Homan consuls Carv'ilius and Papirius in Samnium, 
B.C. 293, when Carvilius besieged Cominium, while 
his colleague assailed Aquilonia. It appears from 
the detailed narrative of Livy that the two cities 
were not much more than 20 miles apart, and both 
sutficiently near to Bovianum for the fugitives of the 
Samnite armies to find refuge in that city. Co- 
minium was taken by Carvilius) and burnt to the 
ground. (Liv. x. 44.) Two years later Dionyrius 
speaks of Cominium (evidently the same place) as 
again in Hie hands of the Samnites, from whom it 
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was taken by the consul Postumius Megellus, sc.. 
291. (Dionys. Exc. xvi. 16, 17.) During the 
Second Punic War, on the other hand, Livy mentions 
a town which he calls ‘‘ Cominium Ceritum,” where 
Hanno received the news of the defeat of his army 
and the capture of his camp near Beneveiitum, e. c 
212. (Liv. XXV. 14.) It appears from his narra- 
tive that this place could hiirdly have been very 
distant from Beneventum, and it is at least a plau- 
sible conJectm*e that the modem town of C&rretOy 
about 16 miles NW. of Beneventum, represents the 
Cominium Ceritum of Livy. But it is very doubt- 
ful whether this is the same place with the Cominium 
mentioned in the earlier Samnite w^ars. Holst enius 
had suggested that this was to be sought in the 
Apennines near the sources of the Fibrenus; and 
later Italian topographers have shown that the names 
of **Cominum” and territorium Comiiiense” are 
still fomid in medieval winters and d(Xiuments in 
reference to the district of AlvitOy just in this part 
of the mountains. Hence the ruins still visible at a 
place called Santa Maria del CampOy on the road 
from Alvito to S.JDonatOy and about 5 miles NW. of 
Atiruiy are supposed by RomanelH to be those of 
Comimum. (Holsten. Not. ad Clnv. p. 223 ; Gio - 
venazzijRzto p.50; RomanelH, vol. ii.pp. 49 6 

— 500, iii. pp. 357 — 359.) This situation, however, 
appears too remote from Bovianum, and the position 
both of Cominium, and the Aquilonia connected with 
it, must still be regarded as undetermined. [Aqui- 
lonia.] 

The Oomini mentioned by Pliny as an extinct 
community of the Aequieuli must be certainly dis- 
tinct from either of the preceding. [E. H. B.] 
COMISE'NE 5. § 1; Strab. 

xi. p. 514), one of the divisions of Parthia, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, adjoining Hyrcania. Isidoras Charax 
(p. 7) describes it as adjacent to Choarene or Gho- 
rene, and as containing eight villages. Strabo would 
seem to place it in Arnienia. It is not unlikely that 
a district he calls Camkme (xii. p. 559) may be the 
same as the Comisene of the other geographers. Its 
present name is said to be Komis, [V,] 

COMMAGE'NE (KoppajTjvi}, Ptolv, 15; Strab. 
xi, p, 521, xii. pp. 533, 535, xri. p, 749; Plin. 
V. 12. s. 24 ; Tac. Ann, ii. 42), a district of Syria, 
lying to the N., bounded on the E. by the Euphrates, 
on tie W. by Cilicia, and on the N. by Amanus. It 
was celebrated for its rich and fertile country (Strab. 
xiL p. 635 ; Tac. Am, xv. 12), and was attached to 
the Syrian kingdom in the flourishing period of the 
Seleucidae. But in the civil wars of Grypus and 
his brothers, and in the disorders which followed, 
Commagene gradually acquired independence, and 
had its own sovereigns connected with the Seleucid 
family. It remained an independent kingdom for 
upwards of a century. It is only necessary to give 
here a list of the kings of Commagene : since a full 
account of them will be found in the Dictionary of 
Biography under each name : Antiochus I. ; 
Mitheidates I. ; Antiochus II. ; Mitheioates 
IL; Antiochus HI. After the death of An- 
tiochus III. in A.D. 17, Commagene became for a 
short time a Roman province, but was afterwards 
given in a. 38 to the son of the late king 
Antiochus IV. In a. i>, 73, it was again reduced 
to the condition of a province, and its capital 
Samosata received the additional name of Fla via, 
and a new aera which commences with the year A.i>. 
71. (Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 252 ; Clinton, F.R. vol. i. p. 60; 

I Suet. Vesp, 8 ; Eutrop. riii. 19 ; Ores. vii. 9.) 
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111 later time this district, united idth that of however, retaken by the Eoniaus under Fabius Maxi - 
Cyrrliestica, received the name of Euphratensis imis two years afterwards, b.c. 214. (Liv. xxiii. I , 
(Amm. Marc. xiv. 8. § 7, xxiii. 6. §21; Frocop. xxiv. 20.) According to Yelleiiis Paterculus (ii. 
Aed. ii. 8, B. P, i. 17, ii. 20), or Augusto-phra- 68), it was in an attack on Compsa that Milo, the 
tensis (Aurel. Viet. Epit. ix. 13), and was placed rival of Clodiiis, was killed; but this semns to be 
under a praeses.” Constantine made Hierapolis certainly a mistake, as that event, is said by Caesar 
the capital instead of Sarnosata (Malal. Ckrm. to have occurred at Cosa in Lncania. (Cues. B, C. 
xiil p. 317). In A. i>. 543 the Pemans under iii. 22.) No further mention of Compsa occurs in 
Chosroes made an inroad upon Euphmtensis, in- history; but we leam from Cicero that it enjoyed hi 
tending to advance by that route upm JemsaJem, Ms time the rights of a municipiura (Verr. v. 61, 
but were compelled to retreat by Belisarius. (Le 63), and its continued municipal existence under the 
Bern, Bas Empire, voLix.p, 68; Normas, de EpocL Eoinan empire is proved by inscriptions, in one of 
Syro-Mac, Diss ii. c. 4 ; Clinton, F, M, vol. iii, which it is called “ Kes Piiblica Cossana,” so that 
p. 343 ; St. Martin, Mem. aur I'Armenk, vah i. p, the confusion between the two forms Cossa and 
193 ; Bitter, Erdhmde, vol. x. p. 929.) [E. B. J.] Compsa seems to have been of very early date. In 
COMMENASES (KoppevdernSj Aman, Jhdic. ii. the passages also of Cicero just cited, the MSS. vary 
4), a large river which floived into the Ganges, between Comams and Cossanus, though, according 
There has been some doubt with what modem river to Zumpt and Orelli, the former reading is the best 
it can be identified, and Eennell, Mannert, and For- supported. The strength of its position rendered it 
biger, have held Afferent opinions on the subject, a place of great importance in the middle ages, and 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that Forbiger in the 10th century it became the see of an arch- 
is right in supposing it to be the Gumty, which bishop, a rank which it still retains, though now but 
enters the Ganges on its left bank, between Bmares a poor decayed place with only 1100 inhabitants, 
and Ghazipur. Bermell thought it was the Cara- The only ancient remains there are some inscriptions 
massa, and Mannert the Gogra. (Eennell, Hin- and sarcophagi of Eoman date. (Komanelli, vohii. pp. 

Mannert, vol. V. pt. 1, p. 70.) [V.] 356 — 358; Orell. 3108, 3854 ; Giustiniani, 

CO'MMONI (Koppovol), the name of a Gallic, Ek. Geogr vol. iv. p. 119.) 
or perhaps Ligurian tribe, mentioned by Ptolemy Livy mentions incidentally a temple ^‘in agro 
(ii. 10). D’Anville supposes that they may have Compsano,” dedicated to Jupiter Vidimus, an epi- 
been a division or tribe of the Salyes. Nothing more thet otherwise unknown (xxiv. 44). According to 
is known of them. [G. L.] a local antiquary, some remains of it were still visible 

COMMORIS,atownof the Eleutherocilices, which at a spot named Vogliino in the neighbourhood of 
M. Cicero took during his proconsulship of Cilicia, Conza. (RomanelH, 1. c., p. 360.) [E. H. B.] 

ill his campaign against the mountaineers of the COMPSATUS (Kdpxparos), a river of Thrace, 
Amanus (ad Earn. sv. 4, ad At25. v. 20), or the which flowing through Lake Bistonis emptied itself 
Amanienses, as he calls them in another passage (ad, into the Aegean. (Herod, vii. 109.) [L, S.] 

Earn. iL 10). ^ p [G.L.] COMPUXTERIA or COiMBUXTEEIA (EtL 

CO'MPLEGA (Kap'rrKeya), a city of the Celti- Compulterinus), a city of Saninium on the borders of 
beri, in Hispania Tarraconensis, mentioned by Appian Otmpania, situated on the right hank of the Vul- 
(Eisp. 42, 43). Its position is very uncertain, [F.S.J tunius, between Calatia and Allifae. Livy mentions 
COMPLEU^TIOA {Itm.Ant. p. 423; Kop-rrXo-b- it among the cities of Samnium which had revolted 
Tiica, Ptoh H. 6. § 39), a town of the Callaici Bra- to Hannibal, but were recovered by Fabius Maximus, 
carii, in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the high road (Liv. xxiii. 39, xxiv. 20.) We learn from coins that 
from Bracara to Asturica. [P* S.] its Oscan -name was Cupelteria; the coins themselves 

COMPLU'TUM {Alcald de Eemres), a town of have kvpeltekxvm, which is the genitive plural of 
the Carpetani, in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the the Ethnic name. (Friedliinder, OskiscL Mihiz. 
high road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. (Itin. p. 5.) Hence even in Latin inscriptions we find the 
Ant. pp. 436, 438.) It was a civitas stipendiaria, various forms “ Cubulteria, Cubulteriin,Cupulterini,'’ 
and belonged to the convenius of Carthago Nova, and are thus enabled to recognise the “ Cuhulterini 
(Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) It is not certain whether it of Pliny (whom he enumerates in the first region of 
stood on the exact site of Alcala, or on the hill of Italy, probably because they w^ere on the right bank 
Zulema, on the opposite side of the river .Sc/wires. of the Vnlturnus) as the people of Cornpiiheria, 
Its name has become famous in modern times for the though Livy expressly assigns that city to ISanmiuni, 
Coinplutensian Polyglott, published at Alcala under and not to Campania. The exact site of the ancient 
the auspices of Cardinal Ximenes. [P. S.] city was first pointed out by Pellegrini, on a srnul! 

COMPSA (Kcopipa, Vtol. : Eth. Compsanus and hill in the territory of Ahignano, to the left of the 
Consanus: Conza), a considerable city of the Hir- high road from Caiazzo to Alife, now oecupicii hy 
piiii, situated near the sources of the Aufidus, and the church of S. Fe7'7'anie. The numerous inscrio- 
iiot far from the confines of Lucania, on which tions which have been discovered on this spot le;u-e 
account Ptolemy reckons it as a Lucanian town, no doubt of the correctness of its deternuriation. 

Livy, on the contrary, expressly assigns it to the. of these mentions a temple of Juno, on the ruins of 
Hirpini, and this is confirmed by Pliny; while the which it is probable that the chur<*h of S. Fcmihfc 
Liber Coloniarum eiToneously includes it among the has been erected. (Orell. Iiiscr. 68 i. 2418; Mura- 
cities of Apulia. (Liv. xxiii. 1 ; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; tori, Inscr. p. 1040, nos. 1,2; Iioriianclli, vrl, ii. pp. 
Ptol, iii. 1. § 70; Lib. Colon, p. 261.) From its 435 — 437; Pellegrini, Liscm'si ihlla Cumynhia, 
position on a lofty eminence immediately above the vol. i. p. 429; lorio, Disserlazione sal Situ di Cfm- 
valley of the Aufidus, it seems to have been a place bulterm, Napoli, 1 834.) From ethers wc loarn tisat- 
of great strength, on which account Hamiibal, to Compulteria must have been a floriri>!i;n j; v.r.vJVqA 
whom it opened its gates after the battle of Cannae town at least as late as the reign tsf lla.irian; but ve 
(b.c. 216), deposited there his baggage and booty, have no account of its subsequent history. [K.II.M i 
while he himself advanced into Campania. Itwas^ COMUM {Kwpop Eth. Ka\uin]s] Ooi:.-.. : - ; 
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Como), an important city of Cisalpine Gaul, situated 
at the southern extremity of the Lacus Larius, im- 
mediately at the foot of the Alps; and distant 28 
miles from Milan. (liin.Ani. p. 278, where we should 
certainly read xxviii. for xviii. The Tab. Peut. 
gives XXXV., which considerably exceeds the truth.) 
It was included in the territory of the Insuhrian 
Gauls (FtoL iii. 1, § S.3); though according to 
Pliny, Cato assigned the foundation of Comum as 
well as Bergomum to a people called the Orobii, 
who are not mentioned by any other author, and 
w'ould seem to have been extinct in the time of Pliny 
himself. (Cato ap. Plin. iii. 17. s. 21.) Jastin \ 
mentions Comum among the cities founded by the 
Gauls after theii- occupation of this part of Italy, but 
without indicating the particular tribe. (Justin. 
XX. .0.) Its name occurs only once during the wars 
of the Eomans with the Gauls, in b. c. 196, when 
the Corueiihes joined their arms with those of the In- 
siibrians; but their united forces were defeated by 
Marcellus, imd the towm of Comum itself taken, 
(Liv. xxxiii. 36.) After the reduction of Cisalpine 
Gaul, it appears early to have been occupied by a 
body of Roman settlers; but these having suffered 
severely from the incursions of the neighbouring 
Ehaetians, a more considerable body of colonists 
was established there by Pompeius Strabo, to which 
3000 more were soon after added by C. ( ?) Scipio. 
A still more important accession to their numbers 
was made by Julius Caesar, who settled there 5000 
new colonists, of whom 500 were Greeks of dis- 
tinction. (Strab. V. p. 213.) Whether the site of 
the town was changed at this time does not appear, 
but the new colony assumed the title of Novum Co- 
mum, by which it is designated by Catullus (xxxv. 
3) ; Greek writers term it Ne<5/cajp.ov, and the inhabit- 
ants "NsoKiafurai (Appian, B, C. ii. 26; Strab. L c.; 
Ptolemy has vea K<&ju.T}, but this is probably erro- 
neous). The new colonists had obtained tlie Latin 
franchise ; but just before the outbreak of fee civil 
war, the enemies of Caesar endeavoured to cancel 
this privilege; and the consul 0. Marcellus even went 
80 far as to order a magistrate of fee colony to be 
scourged, by way of an insult to Caesar, (Appian, 

1. c.; Suet. Coes. 28; Plat. Caes, 29 ; Cic. ad Ait, 

V, 11.) But after fee victory of fee latter, fee citi- 
zens of Cornum obtained the full Roman civitas, in 
common wife the rest of the Transpadane Gauls 
(b, c. 49) ; and it from this time ceased to be a 
colony, ranging only as a miinicipium, though it was 
one of the most populous and flourishing towns in 
this part of Italy. The name of New Comum seems 
to have been early laid aside, and it was called 
simply Comum. It is probable that it was the birth- 
place of both the elder and the younger Pliny, though 
we have no direct testimony to this eflect; the latter 
cei-taiiily made the adjoining lake his favourite place 
of resi<ience, and had several villas on its banks, one 
of which, about five miles from Como, is still known 
as the Plinkma. There is little doubt feat his 
native place (patria), to which he repeatedly alludes, 
and which he enriched with public works, as well as 
with a library and other institutions for purposes of 
education, is no other than Comum. (Plin. Nyf, i, 
3, 8, iii. 6, iv. 13; Orell. Jnscr. 1172.) With this 
exception, however, we hear little of it under the 
Roman Empire : inscriptions prove that it continued 
to be a flourishing municipal town, and one of these, 
in honour of a grammarian named Septicianus, shows 
that the efforts of Idiny to render it a school of 
learning were not altogether fruitless, (Orell. 
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1107, 3898.) It w'as, however, more noted for its 
iron foundries, which were among the most cele- 
brated in Italy. (Plin. xxxiv. 14. s. 41.) Its posi- 
tion at the southern end of the Lacus Larius, the fer- 
tile and beautiful shores of w^hich w^ere comprised, in 
great part at least, -within its tenitory, must, in 
itself, have secured its prosperity: it w'as also the 
point from whence travellers, proceeding across the 
Ehaetian Alps, used to embark on the lake ; a route 
which appears to have been one very iniicli frequented 
during the latter ages of the Empire. (Jtm. A7it p. 
279; Claudian. B, Get. 319 ; Cassiod. Var. xi. 14.) 
It appears to have retained its prosperity down to 
the close of fee Roman Empire, and is still mentioned 
as a flourishing city under the Goths and Lombards. 
In the 4fe century we And that a fleet was stationed 
there for the protection of the lake; and Cassiodorus 
speaks of it as one of the bulwarks of Italy in a mili- 
tary point of view, while he extols the beauty of its 
situation, and the richness of the villas or palaces 
with which the neighbouring shores were adorned. 
(Not. Dign. ii. p. 118; Cassioi /. c.; P. Diac. v. 38.) 
Gomum continued to be a city of importance in fee 
middle ages, and is still a populous and flourishing 
place; but contains no remains of antiquity, except 
numerous inscriptions, several of which relate to the 
family of the two Plinies. 

The Lacus Larius, now called the Za^e of Como, 
was already under the Roman Empire sometimes termed 
Lacus Comacinus. (Jtm. Ant p. 278.) P. Diaconus 
(v. 38) calls it Comatianus Lacus. [E. H. B.] 
CONANA (Kdwat'a), a place in Pisidia, which 
is erroneously wTitten Comana in Ptolemy (v. 5); 
for there are coins of this place of the Romm 
imperial period, with fee epigraph Kovavewf', The 
site is unknown, 

CONCANGIl, in Britain, mentioned in the 
Notitia as fee station of a Numerm Vigilumf 
Identified with Kenr-dal, in Westmoreland. [B.G.LJ 
CONCANI. [Ca2«tabkia.j 
CONCOBAE (^KoyicoSdp), a place in Media, with 
a temple of Artemis (Isidor. Char. p. 7 ; Tab. Peut. ; 
Geogr. Eav.) It still retains its name, but slightly 
changed, Kmgawdr. [V.] 

CONCO'BDIA, a Gallic tovra on the Rhine be- 
tween Brocomagus {Bj'umat) and Noviomagus 
(Speger), according to the Antonine Itin, D’An- 
vilie fixes Concordia at Alt-stadt on the Lanier, 
near Wmsmhwrg i and'WAck.enajer &i Lauterhurg, 
The distances, as usual, do not completely agree; 
and the exact site cannot be ascertained, ^hopflin, 
a good authority, fixes it near Weissenhurg. Cimo- 
domarius, king of the Alemanni, who was defeated 
by Julian near Argenturatum, had his camp near 
Concordia, which was a Roman fort. (Amm. Marc. 
xvLl2.) [G.L.] 

CONCO'EDIA (Koy/fopSla : EtJi. Concordiensb : 
Conoordia), a considerable city of Yenetia, situated 
about 10 miles from the Adriatic, on fee high road 
from Altinum to Aquileia, from each of wfeich cities 
it was distant 31 Ron)an miles. Ant, pp. 

126, 128.) Both Pliny and Ptolemy notice it as a 
Roman colony, and w^e find it bearing on inscriptions 
the titles Colonia Julia Concordia, whence it seems 
probable that it was one of the colonies founded by 
Augustus to celebrate the restoration of peace. 
(Plin. iii. 18. s. 22; Ptol. iii. 1. § 29; MeJ. ii. 4; 
Orell. imer. 4082 ; Gruter. Inscr, p. 365. 1 , 549. 7 ; 
Zumpt, dfe Colon, p. 348.) It is reckoned by Strabo 
(v. p, 214) among fee smaller towns of Yenetia, but 
seems to have rapidly risen into importance, and is 
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repeatedly mentioned during the later ages of &e 
Eoman Empire, as one of the most considerable cities 
in this part of Italy. (Eutrop. viii. 10; Zosim. v. 
37 ; Victor. Epit. 16.) In a. d. 452, it was tal:en 
and destroyed by Attila Miscell xv. p. 549), 
but seems to have been again partially inhabited, at 
a later period (Cassiodor. Var. xii. 26), and retained : 
its episcopal see throughout the middle ages, though ; 
most of the inhabitants migrated to CaorU^ in tlie 
adjoining lagunes, as those of Altinum did to Tor- 
cello. It is now a mere village, with about 400 
inhabitants, though still the nominal see of a bishop, 
who resides at the neighbouring town of Eorto 
Grtmro., while Concordia retains the ancient site, as 
well as name, but has no remains of antiquity beyond 
a few inscriptions. It is situated on a small river, 
now called the Lemene, which appear® to have been 
navigable in ancient times. (Strab. I. c.) This 
must be the same with the “ flumen Eomatiuum'^ of 
Pliny, which he places between the Liquentia (Ai- 
venza) and Tilavemptus (Taglmmento)i it h^ a 
port of the same name at its mouth. [E. H. B.] 

CONGO'EDIA JU'LIA. [Nertobbiga.] , 

CONDATE, is the name of several Gallic towns, 
situated at the angle formed by the j miction of two 
rivem; from which it maybe concluded that the 
Gallic teim had a meaning which esprf^sed this 
hct. The French names Condat, Condt, or Com, 
appear to be various foims of Condate. 

1. Condate (KorSdre; Rmnes), is mentioned in 
the Antonine Itin, and in Ptolemy (ii. 8). It was 
the capital of the Bedones, and in the Notitia it is 
named Civitas Bedonum, whencje has come the 
modem name. Rennes stands at the point where 
tlie Vilaine receives a small stream. 

2. Another Condate is fixed by the Itin, on the 
road between Melodunnm (Melm) and Agedincnm 
(^Sens). The place was at the junction of the Tonne 
and the Seim^ but it is now named Montereau, a 
corruption of Monasteriolum. 

3. A third is fixed by the Itin. between Novio- 
magus, the chief town of the Lexovii, and Dm*o- 
casses (Dreux). This is Conde, on the Iton, at the 
junction of two branches of that river. 

4. A fourth is fixed by the Itin. on the road from 
Augustodunum (^Auiun) to Paris. It is placed be- 
tweeen Nevirnum (Aevers) and Brivodurum [Bri- 
vodtjrum]; and it corresponds to Cosm, at the 
confluence of the little river Vowam with tlie 
Loire. 

5. The Table places another Condate on the road 
between Mediolanum Santonum or Santones(>Sa'mics), 
and Vesunna or Petrocorii (Perigtimx), Cognac, on 
the Charenie, probably represents the ancient place. 

, 6. Ausonius (Ep. v. 31) speaks of a Gondatis 
portus:~ 

“XJnus Domnotoni te litore perferet aestus 
Condatem ad portum, si modo deproperes.” 

D’Anville supposes this place to be represented by 
Condat. an old castle mnx Lihourm, which towm is 
at the junction of the UTsh and the Dordogne ; 
nearly due east of Bordeaux. 

7, The Table places another Condate in the 
country of the Gabali, west of the Cevenna, and on 
the road from Anderitnm [AsfDERiTUM] to Eeves- 
sium. The site is uncertain ; but we may certainly 
assume that it was on the Elaver (Allier), which is 
m-ossed on the road between Anderitum and Ee- 
vessium. 

8. The Table places a Condate between Etanna 
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(Tenne'), on the Ehone, and Geneva. The site Is 
supposed to be Seissel, at the junction of the Skr 
and the Rkoiie, in the territory of the Allobroges, 
and the Provincia or Gallia Narbonensis. [G. L.] 
CONDATE, in Britain, mentioned twice in the 
Itineraiw; firstly, as being 18 milc.s from Mancii- 
nium (^MancJmter'), and 20 from Deva {Chester); 
secondly, as 18 miles from lilancunium, and 18 
from Mediolanum. A good measure of the circuitous 
character of the lines of the Ilinemry is to be found 
in the comparison of these two notices- The Medict- 
lanura, which in the tenth Itinerary is simply 
eighteen miles from Condate, in the second stan<ls 
thus; Condate — Deva M.F. xx. ; Bovio M. P. 
X, ; Mbdioeano M. P. XX. With these nuinbera, 
assuming their absolute correctness, it would not be 
difficult to fix the locality of Condate, if that of 
Mediolanum were certain. This, however, is scarcely 
the case. Crngleton, in Cheshire, on the sti-engtli 
of the partial similarity of name, has been claimed 
as the representative of Condate; and — 'tvith the 
assumption that Mediolanum == Drayton in Shrop- 
shire — Ncn'thmch, on the strength of the locality. 
This latter view is Horsley’s. The present writer 
favours a notion of Dr. Tilsted’s that Condate, name 
for name, is Kin^erton, near Middlewich. [R.G.L. j 
CONDATOMAGUS, another example of a name 
Condate, with the addition of mag, a common 
Gallic ending. The Table places Condatomagus be- 
tween Segodimum or Euteni (Rodez) and Luteva 
(Lodsve), which was within the limits of the Pro- 
vincia or Gallia Narbonensis. The site cannot be 
ascertained, but we may assume that it is on some 
of the rivers that are crossed on the road from Rodez 
to Lodeve. [G. L.] 

CONDERATES, are only known from a Eoman 
inscription, which records that the boatmen (nautue) 
of the Saone and the Loire, and also the boatmen 
of the Arconee and the Conderates, dedicated a 
funeral fiionument to the memory of their patron 
Tauricius Florens. The inscription is as foHows : 
D. M. Tauricio . Florenti Taurici . Tamuciani tilio 
Veneto . allectori . Galliae patrono nantarum Arari- 
corum et Legyricor. Item Areccarornm et Conde- 
ratium . Provinciae Galliae. Their position is repre- 
sented by Cmdrim on the west side of the Rhone, 
about ten miles below Vienne. Condrieu is still a 
small port on the Rhone, partly inhabited by people 
well skilled in the navigation of the river, and by 
carpenters who build boats. “Allector” is ex- 
plained by Muratori to be “ tributorum susceptor,’’ 
a tax-collector. Forcellini has an article on the 
word. 

The name Conderates implies a place Conclerate, 
or something like it ; and this is another example of 
the element Cond in Gallic names. [Condate,] 
(Walckenaer, Gmg., fc., vol. i. p. 337.) [G. L.J 

CONDEECUM, in Britain. The station of the 
first wing of the Asti, according to the Not itin. 
Generally identified as the Bemoell Hill in North- 
umberland. [B.G.L] 

CONDIVICNUM, or (KopdioviyKov) COXDI- 
VINCUM, according to Ptolemy (ii. 8), was the 
name of the capital of the Nannetes or Narnnetes. a 
Celtic people on the lower Loire, and on the north 
side. The name appears to be compounded of the 
Celtic word Cond md mioiher name. The umm 
Nantes represents Condivicnum. The old town of 
Nantes was nearly comprised in the angle formed bj 
..the jmicti,on of the Erdre with the Loire. Coniii- 
vicnum was known to the Romans at an early 
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Among several Roman inscriptions found tRere, one, 
if it is rightly copied, contains the name of the em- 
peror Tib. Claudius Caesar; and another contains 
the name of Kero Claudius Caesar Augustus Ger-, 
manicus. Caesar (R. G. iii. 9) built ships on the 
Loire for his -war with the Yeneti ; and if there was 
a towni on the site of Nantes in his time, his ships 
passed it in their w'ay dowm the Loire. There was 
a Roman road from Limonum (^Pcitiers^ to Nmtes^ 
which in the Table is named Portu Namnetn. There 
•was also a road along the north bank of the Loire 
from Juliomagns {Angers) to Nantes. A Bm\m. 
road ran from Nantes KW. through Dariorigum 
( Vannes) to Oesocribate (Brest). All these routes 
determine the position of the Portus Kamnetum, and 
show that it was of importance. Parts of the Ro- 
man road bet'vreen Nantes and Vamies are said to be 
well preserved. [Gr- R*] 

COKDOGHATES (Kovdox^Tijs, Arrian, Indie. 
4; Plin. vi. 18. s. 22), a idver w'hich flowed into the 
Ganges, and was, according to Pliny, navigable. 
Modem geographers are agreed that it is now repre- 
sented by the Gunduk. [V,] 

COKDRU'SI. The Condrusi are mentioned by 
Caesar (B. G. ii. 4) with other tribes, as called by 
the general name of Germani. They 'w^ere within 
the limits of the Belgae of Caesar, and joined the 
great Belgic confederation to oppose the Roman pro- 
consul (b. c. 57). The Condrusi and Eburones 
•were dependent on the Treviri (B. G. iv. 6.) The 
chief part of the territory of the Eburones was 
between the Mosa (Mam) and the BhinCj and their 
neighbours on the north were the Menapii. The 
Segni and Gondrasi wem l>etween.,the Eburones and 
Treviri. Their position is therefore fixed. A docu- 
ment of tlie middle ages places the Comitatus Gon- 
drustus, or Condornstus, between the Arduennenses 
and the Ripuarii; and the Ripuarii were on the 
Rhine. There is a district in the Bags de Liege 
still called Condros or Condrost, east of the Maas. 
B’Anvilie states that the archdeaconry of Cmdroz, 
in the bishopric of Liege, is ** along the Mam, on 
both sides of the Ourthe'^ which is not ^uite clear. 
Walckenaer makes the Condrusi extend on the east 
aids of the Mam from Liege to Dinmt. Huy, on 
the east side of the Maas, about half way between 
Li^ge and Namur, is the chief phice in Condroz. 

COKDYLON, in Thessaly, is mentioned by Livy 
as one of the four fortresses which defended Tempe. 
(Liv. xiiv. 6.) It was also called Gonno-Condylon, 
and was one of the towns of the Perrhaebi, (Liv. 
xxxix, 25.) Leake phices it on the left bank oLthe 
Peneus between Balamut and the ascent to Rdjgsani. 
(Leake, Northern Gi'eece, vol. iii. p. 397.) 

COKEMBRFCA (Leynas, S. of Coimbra), a city 
of Lusitania, on the high road from Olisipo to Bra- 
oara. (Itln. Ant p. 421 ; Plin. iv. 35 ; Phleg. Trail. 
de Longa ev. } .) [j** 

COXFLUENTES (Coblenz), a town in Gallia, 
at the junction of tlie Rhine and Mosel, is filrst men- 
tioned by Suetonius. [Ambtatinus.] Ammianus 
(xvi. 3) describes it as a place “ ubi araiiis Mosella 
confunditur Rheno.” This description and the 
identity of the name prove the position of Con- 
fiuentes ; but it is said that there is not a trace of 
Roman remains on the spot. The Antonine Itin., 
the Table, and the Kotitia also mention the place, 
which must have been an important position on the 
Rhenish frontier, 

Caesar does not mention Conflnentes under any 
name; nor does he mention the Mosel, unless he 
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means this river by the words “ad confluentem 
Mme et Rheni ” (B. G. iv. 1 5) ; and that he does 
mean the junction of the Afosel and Rhine seems to 
be quite clear from the narrative of his attack on 
the Germans and their defeat. Conflnentes was in 
the territory of the Treviri, as we may collect from 
Caesar; and a middle age authority, quoted by D’An- 
ville, says “ Cophelince urbs, Treviricae civitaiis 
archiepiscopi.” 

The term “ conflnentes ” w-as used by the Romans 
to express the junction of two rivers, as in Livy 
(iv. 17). 

Thtjre is a Coblenz in Switzerland in the canton 
of Aargau, at the junction of the Aar and the 
Rhine. It is said that many Roman antiquities 
have been found here ; and we may infer tliat the 
Roman name of the place was Confluentes. [G. L.] 
COKGAYATA, in Britain, mentioned in the 
Kotitia as the station of the Second Cohort of the 
Lergi. Generally identified with Stanwix in Cum- 
berland. [R. G. L.] 

CO'KGEDUS (Codes), a tributary of the Iberus, 
near Bilbilis, mentioned by Martial (Bpig. i. 
50). LP-s.] 

COKGTJSTUS (Koyyovaros), a place in Galatia, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 4), and apparently the 
Congusso of the Table, which it places on a road 
from Amorium to Salaberina. [G, L.J 

CONI ACL [CoLCPii Indiae.] 

GONPACI, COKISCI. [GAJJTABitiA.]- 
CO'KII or CUKEI (Koweoi, Appian, Hisp. 57 ; 
Kdwot, Polyb. x. 7. § 5), a people in the S- of Lusi- 
tania, W. of the Pillars of Hercules and of Baetica, 
with a capital city called Conistorgis or Coiiistorsis. 
(Strab. iii. p. 141.) They may perhaps he iden- 
tified with the Kvv'fjjO’ioi, •whom Herodotus makes 
the westemmewt people of the wliole earth (ii. 33, 
iv. 49). They dwelt in that part of Lusitania 
which the Romans called Cuneus, a name appro- 
priate to the shape of the land, and thus furnishing 
one of the many examples in which the etymological 
significance of a name coincides accidentally with its 
histtaical usage. fp. S.] 

CONISTORGIS, CONISTORSIS. [Conti.] 
CONHI, in Phrygia Magna, is placed by the 
Table between Eucarpia and Nacolea, 32 miles from 
Eucarpia and 40 from Nacolea. Pliny (v. 32) 
means this place when he speaks of Conium, and 
Ptolemy (v. 2) has it Gonna. Harduin observes on 
the passage of Pliny (v. 32) that the old reading was 
Iconium. Under the Bjisaiitine empire Conna was 
called Cone, and was a bishopric of Phiygia Saliitaris, 
of which Synnada was the metropolis. It is very diffi- 
cult to fix the position of this place from the Table and 
fium Ptolemy. Leake supposes that Conni may be 
“ not far to the southward of Altun Task, near wdiere 
the roads to Altun Task, both from Karahmdr and 
from Sandukli, cross the ancient road.” (Leake, Asia 
Minor, p. 16G.) AUtm Tosh is a little north of 39° 
N. lat, and due south of Kutahiyah. [G. L.] 
CONO'PE, afterwards ARSTNOE- (Kwvc&ttu : 
JE'tA Kwvtorreos, Koivoonlrif]s, Kmuiitaiosi Npaivbt}: 
Eth. Npacvotrri?, Npati/oevs : Anghelokastro), a 
town of Aetolia, near the eastern bank of theAchelous, 
and 20 stadia from the ford of this river. It was 
only a village, till it was enlarged by Arsinoe, the 
wife and sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Polybius, 
in his history of the Social War (b. c- 220 — 217), 
calls it Conope, though elsewhere he calls it Arsinoe 
or Arsinoia ('Apaivota). It is mentioned by Cicero 
under the name of Ai-sinoe. Near this town iiie 
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river Cyathus flowed into tlie Acbelous from tlie 
lake Hyria, which is also called Con ope by Anto- 
ninus Liberalis. (Strab. p. 460; Pol- iv- 64, v. 6, 
7, 13, Lx. 45, XXX. 14; Cic. c. Pis, 37 ; Antonin. 
Lib. 12 ; Stepli. B. s. v . ; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. i. p. 152.) [Aetolia, p. 64, a.] 

CONOPEIUM (KopcotcsIov or KovcaTiwy East 
of the mouth of the Halys, Arrian (p. 16) mentions 
a marsh and port Nuusiathmus, 90 stadia from 
the Halys, or 120 according to Marcian. Fifty 
stadia further along the coast Arrian places Cono- 
peium, a marsh. The site seems to be Kmmjaas, 
on the coa.st SE. of the mouth of the Halys or Kuil 
Irrmh. Hamilton (^Researches^ vol. i. p. 293) 
makes Conopeium 16 miles from Amisns {Saimun), 
which is to the south, and about 5 miles from 
Haustathmus, which is to the north. [G- L.] 
CONO'VIUM, in Britain, one of the four places ^ 
the eleventh Itinerary, Segovium, Vans, and JPeya 
being the other three: prolmbly [E. G. L.] 

CONSA'BRUM. [Carpetani.] 

CONSE'HTIA (Koji'O'eyTfa, Appian; Kmaevria, 
Strab.; Kova-evria, Ptol.; Consentinus; Co- 
smza), an inland city of Bruttium, situated on a 
hill rising above the valley of the Grathis, near the 
sources of that river. Straho calls it the metropolis 
of the Bruttians (vi. p.256); and it appears to have 
been from an early period the most considerable 
town belonging to that people, as distinguished from 
the Greek cities on the coast. It first appears in 
history during the expedition of Alexander, king of 
Epeirus, and Livy mentions it among the places 
taken by that monarch; but this seems to be a 
mistake, as it was still in the hands of the enemy at 
the time of his death, which took place near Pan- 
dosia, in the same part of Bruttium: after that 
event his mutilated remains were sent to Consentia, 
and interred there. (Liv.viii. 24.) During the 
Second Punic War, Consentia at first held aloof from 
the rest of the Bruttians, when they espoused the 
alliance of Hannibal ; but it was soon after reduced 
by the Carthaginian general Himilco. (Id.xxiii. 30.) 
Three years later (b.c. 213) the Consentini are 
mentioned as returning to the Eoman alliance; but 
notwithstanding this statement, we find them again 
appearing among the cities hostile to Eome, and it 
was not till B.c. 204 that Consentia, together with 
Pandosia and Clampetia, was reduced or compelled 
to submit. (Liv. xxv. 1, xxviii. 11, xxix. 38, 
XXX. 19; Appian, Amib, 56.) Appian calls it at 
this time a large city; it appears to have been less 
severely treated than most of the Bruttiau towns, 
and continued to be a place of importance. Lucilius 
alludes to the Consentini as possessing superior re- 
finement to the rest of the Bnittians, and more on 
a par with the Sicilians and Tarentines. (Lucil. ap. 
Cio. de Fm. i. 3.) It is mentioned as a town of' 
importance during the war of Spartacus (Oros.v.24), 
and in b.c. 40 it was besieged for some time by 
Sextus Pompeius, but without success, (Appian, 
B. €. V. 56, 58.) Under Augustus it received a 
body of colonists, and continued to enjoy municipal I 
rights under the Eoman empire, but did not rank as 
a colony. (Plin. hi. 5. s. 10; Ptol. iii. 1. § 74; 
Lib. Colon- p- 209.) Its territory was noted for its 
apple-trees, which bore fruit twice a year. (Varr. 
B. B. i. 7. § 6.) Towards the close of the Eoman 
empire, Consentia is again mentioned in history as 
the scene of the death of Alaric, w'ho had made it 
his head-quarters, while planning a descent upon 
Sicily, a few months only after the capture of Eome, 
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A. i>. 410. He was buried in the bed of a little river; 
or torrent, wliich fails into theCrathis, just below 
Consentia. This is now called the JBmento: the 
ancient name is variously written Basenttis, Bascm- 
tius, and by Joniandcs Basentinns. (Jornand. 

B. Get SO; P. Diac. Hist. AUseell xiii. p. 535.) 
Consentia continued to be a place of importance 
through the middle ages : and the modern city of 
Cosetim is still the caj.ital of the province of Ca * 
labriu Citra. 

Consentia stood on the line of the high road which, 
led through Bruttium from Muranum, in Lncania, 
to Ehegium. Tl»e Itinerary places it 49 iSL F. frv)in 
Muranum, and 57 from Vibo Valenthi : and these 
distances are confirmed by a romarkable inscription, 
found at PoUa (the ancient Forum Popiiiii), in 
whdch, as w’eil as in the Tab. Pent., the name is 
written Cosentia. {Itin. Ant. p. 110; OrelL Inscr, 
3308; Mommsen, Neap. 6276.) [E. H. B.] 

COHSILTNUM or COSILTNUM, a town of Lu- 
cania, mentioned only in the Liber Coloniarum, which 
enumerates it among the Praefectiirae of that pro- 
vince (p. 209), and by Cassiodorus (F<wt. viii. 33), 
who c^ls it “ antiquissima ci vitas.” We learn from 
the latter that a great fair was held every year in a 
suburb of the town, to wrhich he gives the name of 
Mareilianum. This is in all probability the same 
place called in the Itineraiy Marcelliana (Itin. Ant 
p. 110), and a local antiquary has pointed out a spot 
still called Jfam'hawa, between La Sala atid Padkda, 
in the valley of the Tanagro, where there is a re- 
markable fountain, correspnding to one mentioned 
by Cassiodorus. The situation of Consilmum is said 
to he indicated by some ruins on a hill near Padnla. 
(Bomanelli, vol. i. pp. 405 — 409.) [E. H. B.] 

COHSOEANI, enumerated by Pliny (iv. 19) 
among the peoples of Aquitania. He mentions them 
between the Tarnates and Ausci. In another place, 
where he is describing the Narbonensis Proviiiem 
(iii. 4), he says, “ In ora regio Sardonum, intusque 
Consuaranorum.” The Consorani seem to ImVQ 
occupied the country called Consemm or CoimranSf 
at the base of the Pyrenees, bet^ween Bigm^e and 
Foix. The names Consoranni and Consuarani appear 
to he the same, and yet Pliny assigns one j)eople to 
Aqnitania, and the other to Narbonensis. The con- 
clusion is, that, according to the divisions of Pliny’s 
time, part of the Consorani were within Aquitania, 
and part within Narbonensis. We have an instance 
like this in the case of the Enteni, who in Caesar’s 
time were divided into Enteni Provineiales in the 
Provincia, and Enteni beyond the limits of the Pro- 
vincia. It is probable that before the time of Au- 
gustus all the Consorani were in the Narbonen.sis. 
The modem St. Lisier, in the department of 
was within the limits of the Consorani. [G. L.] 

CONSTA'NTIA or CONSTANTTNA 
(xravrla, Hier. p. 714; ’Koivaravriva, Suid., -Srcph. 

B. s. V, Nkephoriwii\ Procop. B. F. ii. 13; Aium. 
Marc, xviii. 7), a town of some importance in 3Iesj>- 
potamia, on the road between Kisibis and Carrhae, 
at no distance from Edessa, w’hich, after his dv] ar- 
ture from Nisibis, was the residence of the Tkix .Me- 
sopotamiae till the foundation of Dara (Procop. de 
Aed. ii. 5). There is considerable varktioii in dif- 
ferent authors in the way in wldcli the n.'ime of this 
town is written. Stephanus B calls it Constaiitinn, 
and states that it was another name for Xiceftli*"'- 
rium; Suidas, Constantina and Constanteia, wMdi 
■latter' form occurs also in the Itinerary of liiemles. 

In the Excerpt. Procop. sp. PiiotiuiOj it b called 
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Constantia; so also in the Notit Imp, Eoman. under 
the Dux Mesopotamiae. Iwagrius (E, M. i.) en- 
titles Soplironius KbcvcrraPTipaKau ’’Emmdrov^ and 
in the list of tlie bishops who subscribed the Cotmeil 
of Ghalcedon, he is called Bishop of Constantmopolis 
in the province of Osrhoene. It appears to have borne 
other names, as Antoninopolis and Maximianoplis, 
in the fourth centuiy, to have been nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake, but to have been rebuilt by Con- 
stantinus. (Chron. Edess. ap. Asseman. £ibt Or, i. 
395; Malala, xii. p. 312.) [V.] 

CONSTA^NTIA (^Coutances)^ a place in the NW. 
of Gallia, which Ammianus (xv. 11) calls Castra 
Constantia. In the Notitia the Civitas Gonstantia 
is mentioned as being in Lugdunensis Secunda. A 
local tradition assigns the foundation of this place 
to Constantins Chlorus, the father of Constantine. 
Ammianus says that the Sequana (Seine) enters the 
sea near Constantia; but his geography of Gallia is 
very inexact. The name of the Pagus Constantinus 
is the origin of the name Cotantin, which in the 
ante-revolutionaiy geogmphy of France designated 
the peninsula in which Coutances is situated. [G.L.] 
CONSTA'NTIA GYPRI. [Salamis.] 
CONSTA'NTIA PHOENICIAE. [A^itara- 
i>us.] 

CONST ANTIA'NA (Koj'irTaz^riaj/d ; Kostendsje), ' 
a town in Moeaia, on the coast of the Euxine, south- ; 
east of Istropolis. (Procop. EeAedif, iv. 11. p. 307 ; 
Hieroel. p. 637.) [L. S.] 

CONSTANTPNA. [Cirta.] 
CONSTANTINO'POLIS, the capital of the Lower 
Empire, and ffanded by Oonstautiue the Great on 
the site of the ancient Byzantium. 

I. History of Byzantium. 

Byzantium (ByfcivTiOF; Eik. Bu^dvTm, Byzan- 
tius: Adj,Bv(avricuc6s, 'Bv(avrids,BvC^rri$, Bv^au- 
riatf4sj BvCayr€tay<^s). The foundation of this city 
was ascribed to the Megarians in b.c. 667, a few 
years later than its neighbour Chalcedon (Euseb. 
Chron,; Clinton, F.E, vol. i. p. 194) on the site 
of a towm called Lygos (Piiu. iv. 18 ; Xmon. €lar, 
Urh, 13.). In b.c. 628 a second colony was sent 
out from Megaris under Zeuxippus. (Lydus de Mag. 
Rom. iii. 70; Clinton, F.E. vol, i. p. 208.) The 
transmission of the worship of Hera (whose temple 
both here and at Argos was on the citadel), and the 
traditions concerning lo confirm the general asser- 
tion of Hesychius of Miletus that tlie Argives had 
a share in the foundation of the city. (Miilier, Dor. 
Tol. i. p. 133. trans.) Byzantium was situated at 
the apex of the triangle which faces the shores of 
Asia, and meets the waters of the Thracian Bosporus. 
The oracle of Apollo which commanded the colonists 
to build their new city opposite to the “ land of tlie 
blind,” alluding to the superiority of the site of By- 
zantium to that of Ghalcedon (Herod, iv. 144 ; Strab. 
vii. p. 320 ; Tac. ^4?iw.xii. 63) did not compromise 
the infallibility of the Pythoness by its advice. Few 
cities could boast so inagniticent a position: com- 
manding the two opposite shores of Europe and Asia, 
it united the advantages of security and great faci- 
lities for trade, with the choicest gifts of nature, and i 
the/mc^t strikingly picturesque scenery. (Polyb. iv, 
39 ; Zosim. ii. 30.) On the S. it w'as bathed by 
the waters of the Propontis, on the N. by those of 
the Golden Horn Qrh mpas). The river Lycus 
poured into this arm of the Bosporus a perpetual 
stream of fresh %vater, which cleansed the bottom, 
and afforded a retreat for the periodical shoals of feh, 
TOb. I. 
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especially of the Pelamys kind, w'hich come down 
from, the Pains Maeotis, and round by the E. and S. 
ccast of the Euxine into the channel (Strab. ?.c.). 
This fishery employed and supported a large number 
of the poorer class of freemen. (Arist. Pol. iv. 4. 
§ I.) The fish was salted and became an article of 
considerable traffic, and the harbour obtained its 
epithet of golden from the riches derived from this 
source. (PHn. ix. 20.) The port, which is about 
7 miles in length, w'as both secure and capacious ; 
and as the tide is scarcely felt, the constant depth 
of the water allowed vessels to land their goods con- 
veniently, as the largest ships might rest their heads 
against the houses, w'hile their sterns fioafc in the 
water. (Procop. de Aed. I, 5.) As the key of the 
Euxine and the Aegean no vessel could pass from 
the one sea to the other without the leave of the 
people of Byzantium, who gained a considerable 
revenue from the duties they levied on the corn-ships 
which passed in and out from the Euxine. (Polyb. 
iv. 38.) 

In the reign of Dareius Hystaspis, Byzantium was 
taken by Otanes, general of the forces on the coast 
of Thiuee. (Herod, v. 26.) Afterwards, it sided 
with the loniaiis in their revolt (Herod, v. 103), hut 
on the arrival of the Phoenician fleet the inhabitants, 
without even waiting for it, fled to Mesambria. 
(Herod, vi. 33.) Pausanias, after the battle of Pla- 
taea, wrested it from the Medes. (Thuc. i. 94.) 
And hence Justin (ix. 1. § 3) calls him the founder 
of Byzantium. After an inteival of 7 years Cimoii 
obtained it for the Athenians. (Diod. xi. 60 ; Plut. 
Cim.5; Thuc. i. 131.) In 440, the Byzantines 
joined the Samians and revolted from Athens, but 
afterwards submitted. (Thuc. i. 1 1 7.) In 416, in 
common with the Chalcedonians, they made an ex- 
pedition into Bithynia, and perpetrated great cruel- 
ties. (Diod. xii. 82.) In 408, Byzantium was be- 
sieged by the united forces of the Athenians under Al- 
cibiades, a wall of circumvallation was drawn around 
it, and various attacks made by missiles and batter- 
ing engines. These had no effect upon the Lacedae- 
monian garrison; but when the blockade was strictly 
kept up, and the population w^ere dying of hmiger, 
in the absence of Clearchus the Spartan commander, 
Gydon and a Byzantine party opened the gates by 
night and admitted the Athenians into the wide 
inner square called the Thrakiou. Favourable terms 
were granted to the town, wdiich w’as replaced in its 
condition of a dependent ally upon Athens. (Xen. 
Eell. i. 3. § 15 — 22 ; Diod. xiii. 67 ; Plut. AkR). 
31 ; Frontin. iii. 2. § 3 ; Polyaen. i. 48. § 2.) In 
405, after the battle of Aegos-Potami, Lysander re- 
captured Byzantium, and placed Stlienelaus there as 
“ harmost ” with a garrison (Xen. Bell ii. 2. § 2.). 
It was under the power of the Lacedaemonians when 
the Ten Thousand made their retreat; in conse- 
quence of the fraud and harsh dealing of the Ad- 
miral Anaxibius, the soldiers were exasperated, be- 
came masters of the town, and Byzantium would 
have been sacked had it not been for the energy and 
eloquence of Xenophon. (Anab. vii. i. §§ 6 — 32.) 
In 390, Thrasybulus changed the government of 
Byzantium, which was already in alliance with 
Athens, from an oligarchy into a democracy, and 
sold the tenths of the merchant vessels sailing out 
of the Euxine. (Xen. EelL iv. 8. §§ 25 — 27.) In 
363, Epaminondas visited Byzantium, drove off 
Laches with the Athenian squadron, and prevailed 
upn several of the allies of Athens to declare in his 
favour. (Isocr. Or at. v. Philip. 53; Diod. xv. 79.) 

u u 
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In 356, Cjzantiiim, along with Ehodes and Chics, 
united with the uewly-flourislnng commonwealth of 
Cos, and Mausolus king of Caria, in an endeavour to 
throw oiF the Athenian dominion; an engagement 
which was to hare taken place by sea, wm prevented 
hy a storm. (Diod. svi. 21.) In 340, the Athenians, 
urged on by Demosthenes, sent succours to Byzan- 
tium, which was besieged by Philip; the combined 
fleet under the command of Chares met Amyntas 
and the ^Macedonian ships, and were defeated. In 
the following year Chares was superseded by Pho- 
cion, when the Athenians behaved with such mode- 
rati{)n to their allies, and showed so much courage 
against the besiegers, that Philip was compelled to 
raise the siege. (Diod. xvi, 77 ; Plut. PhoCn 14.) 
During this memorable attack, on a dark night when 
the Macedonians were on the point of seizing upon 
the town, a light appeared in the heavens and re- 
vealed to the inhabitants their danger. (Steph, B. 
s. V. BdrTTropos; Eustath. ad JDionysAA^Z,') Hesy- 
chius the Milesian, who tells the same story, adds 
that an image in honour of this interference was 
erected to Torch-bearing Hecate. The crescent, which, 
is found on Byzantine coins (Mionnet, Descr. ies Med. 
vol. i. p, 378), and which was adopted by the Turics 
as their device after the capture of Constantmople 
(comp. Yon Hammer, Gesch. der Osmcm, vol. i. p. 
93) is supposed to commemoiate the portent. This 
repulse to the successful career of Philip was one of 
the proudest feats of the great orator, and in his 
speech upon the crown Demosthenes often recurs to 
it. The Byzantines, in gratitude for the valuable 
assistance they had received, deemed to the Athenians 
the right of isopolity, the extraordinary privilege of 
precedence at games and public ceremonies, with 
exemption from compulsoiy “ liturgies.” The decree, 
which with all the original Dorisms is preserved in 
Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 255), directed that in per- 
petual memory of the benefit, 3 statues each 16 
cubits high, representing the people of Byzantium 
and Perinthns crowning the Athenians, should be 
placed in a public part of the city. 

The Byzantines were afterguards engaged in per- 
petual wa^are with the neighbouring barbarians, and 
were unable to keep them off either by resistance or 
tribute. To crown the other evils of war, their har- 
vests were either carried off or destroyed by the 
enemy, till, in 279, they agreed to pay the Gauls a 
yearly tribute of 3000, 50bo, and 10,000 pieces of 
gold, and at last the large sum of 80 talents, on con- 
dition that their lands should not he ravaged. (Po- 
ly b. iv. 46 ; Liv. xxxviii. 16 ; Bockh, Econ. of Athens, 
p. 595, trans.) Their sufferings in this respect 
compelled them to have recourse to many extraor- 
dinary measures for procuring money, and finally to 
the imposition of the transit duties which involved 
them in the war with Eliodes. Still, during this 
time, while suffering the penalty of Tantalus (Polyb. 
1. c.), they enjoyed municipal independence. (Diod. 
xix. 77.) In this war Byzantium was supported by 
Attains, king of Pergamus. Prusias, king of Bi- 
thynia, was a partizan of Rhodes, and the Byzantines 
endeavoured to set up Tiboetes, an uncle of Prusias, j 
as rival for his throne. Prusias seized on their j 
Asiatic possessions, while the Thracians pressed hard 
upon them on the European side; and in 219 a 
peace, under the mediation of the Gallo-Grecian 
king Cavarus, was concluded on very unfavourable 
terms for Byzantium. (Polyb. iv. 46 — 52.) While 
Rome was contending against the pseudo- Philip of 
Macedon, Antiochus, and Mithridates, it granted to 
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Byzantium, for good sendees rendered on the occasion, 
the rank of a free and confederate city. Disputes 
arose, and an appeal was made to Rome, which j-e- 
sulted in a decree, proposed by Ch^dius, and put in 
force by Piso, who exhibited himself jviiIkt as a con- 
queror than an ally and magistrate. (Cie, de Prov. 
Consul. 2 — 4; Tac. Ann. xii. 62.) It appears that 
Claudius remitted the tribute Byzantium had to pa}', 
for five years, in consequence of the losscfs of the 
Thracian war (Tac. Ann. xii, 63), and that Ves- 
pasian stripped it of its privilege.s, and reduced it ro 
the condition of a Roman province. (Suet. Ve$p. 8.) 

In the civil w’ai's between Sevenis and Pesoeniiins 
Niger, Byzantium toc)k the part of the latter, and, 
after a resistance of three years, was taken in 196. 
Severus treated the inhabitants with his usual in- 
difference to human life or suflerfiig. The famous 
walls of massive square stones, so well fastened to- 
gether by iron bolts that the whole seemed to be one 
block, were levelled with the earth. The soldiers 
and magistrates were put to death, the property of 
the citizens confiscated, and the town itself^ deprived 
of all political existence (rh d^taspa rh woAiTx/cdv), 
made over to the Perinthians. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 

6' — 14; Herodian, iii. 1 — 7; Zosim. i 8.) Severus 
afterwards relented, and, visiting Byzantium, embel- 
lished the town with magnificent baths, porticoes 
round the Hippodrome, and other buildings. The 
name of Augusta Antonina was given it, in honour 
of Antoninus Bassianus. (Suid. s. v. ^eSrjpos; Zo- 
sim. ii. 30; Cedren. p. 252.) Caracalla restored to 
the inhabitants their rights and franchises. (Spar- 
tian. Caracall. 1.) It is remarked by Gibbon {DecL 
and Fall, vol. i. p. 205), that the charge against 
Severus of having deprived the Roman people of the 
strongest bulwark against the barbarians of Pontus 
and Asia, was but too w'ell justified wdien, in the 
succeeding age, the fleets of the Goths covered the 
Euxine, and passed through the undefended Bos- 
poras into the centre of the Mediterranean. The 
soldiers of Gallienus massacred most of the citizens, 
and not one old family remained in later times, ex- 
cept those who had previously left the tmvn, (Tre- 
belL Poll. Gallien. 6.) Under Claudius IL the re- 
mainder of the Byzantines fought bravely against the 
Goths. (Trebell. Poll. Claud. 9.) In the civil wars 
which succeeded the abdication of Diocletian, the 
fortifications of Byzantium had been strengthened : 
Licinius, after the battle of Adrianople, retired to 
this stronghold; Constantine pursued the siege so 
vigorously, by constructing mounds of an equal heisht 
with the ramparts, and erecting towers upon tlieir 
foundation, from which tlie besieged were gjilled by 
large stones and darts hurled by engines, that tlm 
town at length surrendered. 

The constitution of Byzantium was at first royal ; 
though there is some doubt about this, as Hesycidus 
the Milesian calls Dineiis general of fiio Byzantines. 
(Miiller, For. voL ii. p. 174. trans.) It aftenvards 
became an aristocracy, — the native inhaintauts, tlie 
Bithynians, being in precisely the sanse condition as 
the Helots. (PhylarcLop. vL p. 271.) Tim 
oligarchy wdiich succeeded was. in 390, changed into 
& democmey by Thrasybulus the Athenian; and 
equal privileges were at the same time probably 
granted to the new citizens, who, on account of tlwir 
demands, had been driven fn>m the dty by tho , i 
ancient colonists. (Ansi PoL v. 2. § 10.) i 

this the democracy seems to have continued ftsr a i 

long time. (Theopomp. ap, Athm. xii. p. 2.56.) In ^ 

;thc document quoted by Demosthenes Cm I c.) 
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the senate (jBwAa) transfers a decree in its first stage 
(p^rpa) to an individual, in order to bring it before 
an assembly of the people (aAfa). The office of 
Hieromnamon occurs in decrees (Dem. I, c. ; Polyb. 
iv. 52) and on coins, as also does that of Archon, 
which probably came in with the democracy. From 
the liabit of the townspeople passing their time in 
the market-place and harbour, and the number of 
foreign and native traders who resorted to it, Byzan- 
tium displayed the usual characteristics of a large 
seaport town. They were an idle luxurious race, 
spending their days in the numerous public-houses, 
where the excellent wine which was furnished by 
Maronea and other regions, offered great temptations. 
They not only tippled in taverns, but also fed like 
gluttons, according to Diphilus Athen. iv. p, 
132). They devoimed such quantiti^ of young 
tunnies that their w'hole frame became well nigh 
glutinous, and it was thought they would have 
been absorbed in mucilage. To sustain their va- 
lour, which took fright at the sound of a trumpet, 
the general, Leo or Leonidas, was obliged during 
the siege of Philip of Macedon to allow cook-shops 
and canteens to be established along the ramparts. 
(Athen. x. p. 442 ; Aelian, hi. 14; Muller, Dor. 
vol. ii. p. 411, trans.) A democracy of such boon 
companions was not, as may be supposed, very 
orderly, and seems to have acted upon the “ laissez 
faire” principle enounced by a certain Byzantine 
demagogue who, when he was asked what the law 
enjoined, replied, “ whatever I please.” (Sext. Em- 
pir. adu, Rhet. § 37.) 

Iron money was coined at Byzantium for the home 
circulation, that the silver might be used for foreign 
trade and the purposes of war. It was current in 
the Peloponnesian war, and bore the Boric name Si- 
dareos (Aristoph, Nvb. 250; Pollux, vii. § 106, ix. 
§ 78; Hesych. s.r.i Bbckli, Ecmi. Ath. p. 596, 
trans-). None of this iron money is now extmit. For 
coins of this city, see Eckh«^l, vol. ii. p. 26; Easche, 
voL i. p. 1636; Baadur. vol. ii. p. 456. 

The dialect of the district appears to have con- 
tained many Dorisins. (Dem. I c . ; Chandler, 
script Append, p. 95.) 

The origin of the Byzantine church is somewhat 
uncertain ; the modern Greeks, in their zeal not to 
yield to the Latins the advantage of antiquity, attri- 
bute its foundation to the Apostle St. Andrew. It 
is certain that during the time of Severus there were 
many Christians at Byzantium. (Le Quiien, Orient 
CIitIsL vol. i. pp. 8, 196; Tertull. ad Scapul. c. 3 ; 
Le Beau, Bos Emp. vol. i. p. 300.) 

Ancient Byzantium was situated on the first of 
the seven hills upon which, rising one above another, 
the modern city stands; but its area occupied moi*e 
than the first region of the later town. In all pro- 
bability it extended over the three regions which lie 
behind the triangular space now filled by the Se- 
raglio. According to Dionysius of Byzantium, its 
circumference was 40 stadia. (Comp. Zosim. ii. 30 ; 
Oyllius, de Top. Const i. 2.) 
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II. FoUFDATIOX of CONSTA2fTINOrLE. 

It was upon this gently sloping promontory, which 
serves as a connecting link between the Eastern and 
the Western world, and which nature has intended 
for the centre of a great monarchy, that Constantine, 
after determining to remove the seat of empire fi*om 
the banks of the Tiber, determined to fix the city 
which bore the name of its founder. The modem 
European, as well as the Arabic (Constamje) name 
of the city, preserves the memory of the first em- 
peror of the East. The Turkish Istamhul or Stain- 
hul^ is a corruption of the Greek eh r7]v Tr6Kiv. 
Like the ancient mistress of the world, its foundations 
were to be laid upon seven hills, and the emperor 
called it the New Eome, — a title which he con- 
firmed by a law, engraved on a column of marble, in 
a place called the Strategion; but, how'ever much 
his capital might outwardly resemble the elder Rome,, 
it was not permitted to bear the name of the Eternal 
City. 

The foundations of the city were laid according to 
an Imperial edict (Theodos. Cod. xiii. 5. s. 7), in 
obedience to the commands of Heaven. On foot 
with a lance in his hand, the emperor led a stately 
procession which was to mark the boundaries of 
Constantinople. As he did not pause, the attendants, 
astonished at the enomious size of the future capital, 
asked him how far he intended to advance. Con- 
stantine replied “ when He that goes before me shall 
stop.” (Philostorg. ii. 9.) At a later period, the 
honour of having inspired the choice of a founder 
was attributed to the Virgin Mother, who became 
the tutelary guardian of the city. Constantinople 
arose, if not a Christian, certainly not a Pagan city. 
The ceremonial of the dedication exhibited that 
strange compound of religions of which Constantine 
himself was a type. After a most splendid exhibi- 
tion c£ chariot games in the Hippodrome, the em - 
peror was carried in a magnificent car through the 
most public part of the . city, surrounded by his 
guards, in the attire of some religious ceremonial 
with torches in their hands. The emperor bore a 
golden, statue of the Fortune of the city in his 
hands. The rites of inauguration lasted forty days, 
though the 11th of May, a. d. 330, is considered 
as the hirth-day of the city. 

in. Extent, Limits, AF[i> Population. 

The walls of Constantine across the enlarged 
breadth of the triangle, w’ere begun at a distance of 
15 stadia from the. old fortifications, and stretching 
from the port to the Propontis, enclosed five out of 
the seven hills upon which the city stood, but were 
not finished before the reign of Constantius. In 
401, Arcadius repaired these walls which had fallen 
in the earthqualce that had taken place in that year. 
In 413, during the minority of Theodosius II., 
Anthemius, the Praetorian praefect, razed the old 
fortifications and built a new inclosure of walls. In 
447 this was tlirown down by an earthquake, and 
rebuilt in three months by the diligence of the 
praefect Cyrus. This double line of strong and 
lofty stone walls have, except on the land side, 
almost disappeared, but in a dilapidated state they 
still exist, extending from the port to the sea of 
Marmora for about 4 English miles, presenting 
magnificent and picturesque specimens of mural 
ruins. The wall was flanked at short intervals by 
towers, mostly rectangular. The extreme length of 
the city at this period, and it never to any great 
extent exceeded these limits, was about 3 M. P., 

u u 2 
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and the circuit rather less than 13 M. P. The 
Sycae, or fig trees, formed the thirteenth region be- , 
yond the harboatj and were much embellished by 
Justinian. The suburb of Blachemae was not 
taken into the city till the reign of Heraclins. 
Constantine had been most anxious to have his 
capital frequented : he summoned senators from 
Eome, and, according to the vague expression ^cf 
Eusebius, drained other cities in its behalf, yet ite 
population never became considerable when com- 
pared with ancient Rome, and modem capitals. By 
far the larger part of the inhabitants were Chris- 
tians, but these were not estimated by Chrysostom 
0n Act. Ajpost horn. si. vol. k. p. 108) at more than 
100 000. 

IV. History. 

Were it even possible in any form which could be 
useful to the reader to trace the fortunes of the 
Lower Empire, within the limited space of an 
article like this, a sketch of Byzantine histoiy would 
not fall within the province of a work, which con- 
fines itself to the age of Grecian and Roman civilisa- 
tion. But as the topography of the city can hardly 
he understood without some knowledge of the facts 
of the history being presupposed, it has been thought 
advisable to subjoin a short summary of the most 
memorable events connected with Constantinople 
itself. 

The city of Constantine, the birth of an elder and 
effete age, has throughout its long hivStory home the 
stamp of its parentage, and displayed the vices of 
its original confoimation. The position of the By- 
zantine empire is unique ; geographically it was 
European, but nationally it reflected the Oriental 
type of character. It had indeed Roman blood, but 
the people who had sprung from the loins of Mars, 
and were suckled by the she-wolf, gave it little but 
their name. It did not speak their tongue, and was 
completely severed from the old republican associa- 
tions and free spirit which still survived the fall of 
Roman liberty. The despotism of the court of Con- 
stantinople could not endure even the forms of free 
institutions, and the relics of municipal privileges 
which inherited from Rome have had so much in- 
fluence in moulding the law and constitution of 
modem Europe. The Caesar of the East was the 
counterpart of his Moslem conqueror, and the 
change from the Proto Sebast to the Sultan would 
have been one simply of name, had it not been for 
the superior energy and virtues of the first Osmanli 
princes. The one like the other had his viziers, 
his janissaries, his slaves, and his eunuchs altei- 
nately cajoling and tyrannizing over prince and 
people. Through the dreary monotony of the his- 
tory of the Eastern empire, so deficient in moral and 
political interest, there are always coming into view 
the characteristic features of Asiatic tyranny; — the 
domestic treason, — the prince born in the purple, 
— the unnatural queen-mother, — the son or the 
brothers murdered or blinded, — the sudden revolu- 
tions of the throne, — the deposition of the sovereign, 
but the government remaining the same, — and the 
people careless as to who or what their tyrant might 
be. Every thing by which a people can outwardly 
show what is wdthin — literature, art, and architec- 
ture, displays the inliuence of the East. The litem- 
ture learned, artificial, florid, but deficient in elegance 
and grace, and without a spark of genius to illumine 
it. The art but the figure of their ceremonial life, 
deficient in all deep and sincere feeling, and showing, 
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under the hai-dness of the shape, and the sameness 
of the expression, the dull and slavish constraint to 
which it was subject. A purer faith had indeed 
freed the later Greeks from the degradation of the 
seraglio, had given an impulse to intellectual de- 
velopment, and infused a sense of tlie responsibili- 
ties of power to which their Ottoman conquerors 
were strangers. But even Chi-istianitj failed to re- 
concile the conflicting elements and hostile influences 
of the East and West, and was itself penetrated by 
an admixture of Oriental thought and sentiment. 
And in later times, after the severance of Constan- 
tinople from the Latin Communion, tlic rest of 
Europe had no sympathy for what was considered 
i an alien creed. Standing in this isolated position 
i on the very outpcsts of Western civilisation, and cut 
I off from that by differences of language, maimers, 
and religion, Constantinople, unable to comprehend 
but ratlier despising that vigorous Teuton stock 
upon which the elder i*aces were engrafted, did not 
incorporate any of those elements which have gone 
to make up the aggregate of modem Europe; 
while, on the other hand, it is difficult to trace the 
slight reaction that the Greek empire has had upon 
the West, till its fall, when it contributed so mainly 
to the revival of letters and the modern spirit, by the 
dispersion of ancient literature and culture. Up to 
A. i>. 1204, Constantinople remained the capital of 
the E., or Lower Roman Empire; in that year it was 
captured by “ the blind old Dandolo ” and the 
French. From a. d. 1204 to 1261 it became the 
seat of the Latin Empire, and on the morning of 
the 25th of July, 1261, reverted to the undisputed 
possession of the Greeks. 

On the 29th of May, 14,53, Constantine XJIL, 
the last of the Palaeologi, fell upf® the walls of his 
capital, with the words, ©eAw fiakkw if Qp, 

Since that period it has been looked up to by the 
people of the East as the seat of the supreme tem- 
poral and spiritual pofer, and the Sultan lias be- 
come the heir of the Caesare. 

More cannot be done here than enumerate a few 
of the leading events of which Constantinople itself 
has been the theatre during this long period of its 
existence. It would bo unnecessaiy to refer those 
who wish to know more on this subject to the 
masterly work of Gibbon. Le Beau (ffuioire du Bas 
Empire) is a writer less known, and though defi- 
cient in criticism, his work contains much infiirma- 
tion. The notes appended by St. Slartin, the well- 
known Oriental scholar, will be found eminently 
useful. The History of the Iconoclast Princes can 
be read in Schlosser (^Gesclikhte der Bilder-Siur- 
\ mendm Kaiser). 

i The empire of the East began with the reign of 
' Arcadius, a. d. 395. Justinian, a. d. 527 — 595, 
has the honour of being considered the second 
founder of Constantinople. In the fifth year of his 
reign the factions of the Circus and the inemonilde 
sedition of the Nika almost laid tlie city in ashes. 
A description of the buildings %vith which tlie em- 
peror adorned his ruined capital is reseived for the 
topography of the city. In 616 Chosroes main- 
tained his camp for ten years in the presence of the 
city. In 626 Heraclius delivered it from the 
Persians and Avars. In 668—675, the Arabs* 
for the first time besieged Conshuitinople, but* 
baffled by tlie strength of the walls, and the strange 
effects of the Greek fire, fell to the number of 
30,000. men. In the second siege, ?16 — 718^ 
they were again complied to retreat. In 865 the 
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first expedition of the Bussians against Constanta* 
nople took place ; followed by a second in 904 ; a 
third in 941 ; and a fouith in 1043. In 1203 the 
Latins first besieged and conquered, and in 1204 
took by storm and pillaged the imperial city ; a. x>. 
1261 forms a new aera for Constantinople, in conse- 
qnence of its recovery by the Greeks. In 1422 
Constantinople was besieged by Anmrath II., but 
tbe Byzantine empire was respited for a space of ! 
thirty years till it fell, in 1453, before the con- 
quering sword of ISIohammed II. 

It would be interesting to trace the domestic cha- 
racter and training of the citizens w'hich hastened 
tlie ruin of the Eastern empire. The writers of 
Byzantine history do not furnish many distinct state- 
ments, but hints and allusions are to be found in the 
rebukes of the pulpit orator, or from the petty pro- 
hibitions of the imperial code. On this subject much 
valuable information maybe obtained in Montfau^on 
(3fem. VAead. dm /warn}?, vol. xiii. p. 474; 
Milller, De Gerdo^ Morihm, et IjUxu Aevi Theodo- 
siani,‘ Milman, ZTist. q/* Christianity ; md the Qmr- 
terty Jieview, voL Isxviii. p. 346). While the life 
of the ujper classes was characterised by the pomp 
and prodigality of civilisation -without any of its 
ennobling or humanizing influences, the lower ranks 
were inordinately devoted to amusement. The ath- 
letic games of ancient Greece had given way to the 
vulgar exhibitions of juggling, rope-dancing, and 
tumbling. The drama -was supplanted by mimes 
and pantomimes ; and though no gladiator was 
butchered to make a holiday for the populace of Con- 
stantinople, it would seem that the interest -which 
wfis concentred upon the chariot races and the Circus 
was a compensation for the excitement of those ^ 
games wdiich were forbidden by the new religion. 
The passion and animosity which sprung from the 
struggle of theBlue and Green factions was as furious 
and as bitter as any that has arisen among contend- 
ing parties, whei*e the most sacred rights of liberty 
or faith were at stake. 

V. Architecture and Buhjoiugs. 

In the new capital of Constantine, emancipated 
from the restraint of Pagan associations and art, the 
Byzantine builders founded an architecture pcu- 
liarly their owm. Of this the cupla was the great 
characteristic, to which every other feature was 
subordinate. In consequence of this principle, 
that which at Athens w^as straight, angular, and 
square, became in Constantinople curved and 
rounded, concave within, and convex without. Thus 
the old architecture of Greece owed its destruction ; 
to the same nation from which it had taken its first ; 
birth. (Comp. Architecture^ p. 121; Free- 
man, Jlisf. of ArcMtectwe^ p. 164; Couchaud, ! 
Choi'x dEfflises Bysantines en G^'ece.) 

In describing the buildings of the city, it is more j 
convenient to follow the historical succession than | 
to take the topographical arrangement. For, it | 
must be recollected, how little now remains. Where ’ 
they first arose there they also fell. Constanti- 
nople, ravaged by earthquakes, fires, the internal 
strife, and the foi-eign foe, when the last of the Con- 
stantines lost his empire and life, possessed perhaps 
not one edifice which the first Constantine or even 
Justinian had seen: especially, too, as the fury of 
tlie Larin crusaders destroyed every work of art that 
had escaped former disasters. A plan of the city, i 
as it existed in the reign of Arcadius, divided into 
its 14 regions, is given on the next page, by which 
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the position of the different buildings may be clearly 
■ seen. 

At the siege of Byzantium, Constantine had 
pitched his tent upon tlie second hill; to commemo- 
rate his success, he chose this site for the principal 
forum (Zosim. ii. 31, 35), which appeal’s to have 
been of an elliptical form. The two opposite en- 
trances formed triumphal arches; the porticoes, 
which enclosed it on every side, were filled with 
statues of the tutelar deities of Greece. 

At each end were two shrines, one of which held 
the statue of Gy bele, which was said to have been 
placed by the Argonauts upon Mt. Dindyinus, but 
deprived of her lions and of her hands from the at- 
titude of command distorted into that of a suppliant 
for the city; in the other w’as the Fortune of %“zan- 
tium (Eiiseb. Vit. Const, iii. 54 ; Sozomen. 2f. E. ii. 
5). The centre of the fonim was occupied by a 
lofty pillar, which, formed of marble and porphyiy, 
rose to the height of 120 feet. On this column 
Constantine, with singular shamelessness, placed 
his own statue with the attributes of Christ and 
Apollo, and substituted the nails of the Passion for 
the rays of the Sun ; Constantine w’as replaced by 
Julian, Julian by Theodosius. In a.d. 1412 the 
keystone was loosened by an earthquake. The statue 
fell under Alexius Comnenus, and was replaced by 
the Cross. The Palladium w’as said to be buried 
under the pillar. (Von Hammer, Constantinopel 
und die Bosporus, voi. i. p. 162.) Besides the 
principal forum was a second one, which has been 
sometimes confounded with the other; it was square, 
with porticoes surrounding it, consisting of two 
ranks of columns; in this the Augusteum, or court 
of the palace, stood the Golden Miliarium, which, 
though it served the same purpose as its namesake 
at Borne, did not resemble it in appearance, as this 
was an elevated arcade, embellished with statues. 

The Circus or Hippodrome was a stately building. 
The space between the two metae or goals was filled 
with statues and obelisks. The Tui'ks retain the 
translated name of the horse-course {Atmeidan), 
but the ancient splendour of the place lias disap- 
peared; it is no longer a circus, but an oblong open 
space, about 300 paces long by 150 wide. (Hob- 
house, Albania, voL ii. p.950.) At the upper end 
is a granite obelisk of rather mean proportions, and 
covered with hieroglyphics of poor workmanship. 
It is called after Theodosius, but was probably moved 
by that emperor, after it had been erected by Con- 
stantine, to some other part of the city. An epigram 
on the pedestal records the success of Proclus, pre- 
fect of the city, under Theodosius the Great, in 
setting the obelisk upright. {Anthot Grace, iv. 
17.) Near this stands the wreathed column of 
bronze, which, according to legend, bore the golden 
tripod of Delphi, and was shattered by the iron, 
mace of Mohammed II. Clarke (Trav. vol. ii. 
p. 58) treated the latter circumstance as a fiction of 
Thdvenot; be the former true or not, the relic is no-w 
a poor mutilated thing, with one end in the ground, 
above which it does not rise more than 7 feet, and 
the end open and filled with rubbish, Fourteen 
churches, fourteen palaces, several triumphal arches, 
and eight public baths are assigned to the founder 
of the city. Constantine, and in this his ex- 
ampfe was followed by his successors, imitated An- 
cient Borne in the construction of sewers. Two 
large subterranean cisterns or reservoirs of 'water, 
constructed by the Greek emperors in case of a 
siege, still i*emain; one called by tbe Turks tlie 
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I. Region. 

House of Placidia Augusta, 

House of Marina. 

Baths of Arcadius, 

29 streets, il8 houses, 2 porticoes 
of great length. 

II. Region. 

Church of S. Sophia. 

The old Church. 

Senate House. 

Tribunal with porphyry steps. 

Baths of Zeuxippus. 

A Theatre. 

An Amphitheatre. 

34 streets, 98 large houses, 4 great 
porticoes. 

HI. Region. 

The Circus Maximus. 

House of Pulcheria Augusta. 

The New Port. 

The Sigma Portico. 

Tribunal of the Forum of Constan- 
tine.' 

94 great houses, 5 large porticot s. 


IV. Region. 

MUiarium Auremn. 

Augusteum. 

Basilica. 

Nymphaeura. 

Portico of Phanio. 

Marble Galley, 

Church of S. Menna. 

A Stadium. 

Stairs of Timasius. 

S2 Streets, 375 great houses, 4 large 
porticoes. 


V. Region. 
Baths of Honorius. 
Cistern of Theodosius. 
Th.-ban Obelisk. 
Storehouses. 


Nynaphaeam. 

Granaries of Troas. 

Prytaneum. 

Baths of Eudocia. 

The Strategiura. 

The Forum of Theodosius. 
Granaries of Valens and Constantius. 
The Bosporian Ports. 

23 streets, 184 great houses, 7 large 
porticoes. 

VI. Region. 

Porphyry pillar of Constantine. 
Senate House. 

Neorian Port. 

Stairs of Sycoena. 

22 streets, 484 great houses, I large 
portico. 

VII. Region. 

S. Irene. 

S. Anastasia. 

S. Paul, 

Pillar of Theodosius. 

Two large Equestrian Statues. 

Part of tne Forum of Theodosius. 
Baths of Corosia. 

85 streets, 711 great houses, 6 large 
porticoes. 

VIII. Region. 

Forum of Constantine. 

Portico on left side of Foruin. 
Basilica of Theodosius. 

The Capital. 

22 streets, 108 great houses, 5 large 
porticoes. 

IX. Region. 

Church of Caenopolis. 

Church of Omouaea. 

Granaries of Alexandria. 

Granaries of Theodosius. 

Baths of Anastasia, 

16 streets, 116 great houses, 2 large 
porticoes. 


X. Region. 

Church of S. Achatius. 

Baths of Constantine. 

House of Augusta Placidia. 

House of Augusta Eudocia. 

House of Arcadia. 

Large Nymphaeum. 

20 streets, 636 great houses, 6 large 
porticoes. 

XL Region. 

Church of the Apostles. 

Palace of Fiacilla. 

House of Augusta Pulcheria. 

The Brazen Bull. 

Cistern of Arcadius. 

Cistern of Modestus. 

8 strei-ts, .503 great houses, 4 large 
porticoes. 

XII. Region. 

Porta Aurea. 

Portico of Troas. 

Forum of Theodosius. 

Column with winding stairs. 

Mint or Treasury. 

Port of Theodosius. 

11 streets, 363 great houses, 3 large 
porticoes. 

Xin. Region. 

Church. 

Baths and Forum of Honorius. 
Theatre. 

Docs for ship-building. 

431 great houses, 1 large portico. 

XIV. Region. 

Church. 

Palacf'. 

Nymphaeum, 

Baths, 

Theatre. 

Lnsorium. 

Wooden Bridge. 

11 streets, 167 great houses, ‘i large 
porticoes. 


palace of the Thousand and One Pillars,” is now 
perfectly dry. The other still existing as a cis- 
tern, and called the “ Subterranean Palace,” may 
be described as an underground lake, with an 
arched roof to cover it, supported on 336 marble 
pillars. 

From the throne, seated upon which the emperor 
viewed the games of the Circus, a winding stair- 
case called cochlea descended to the palace. This 
was a magnilicent building, covering a great extent 
of ground, on the banks of the Propontis, between 
the Hippodrome and the church of S. Sophia, now 
the Seraglio. The baths of Zeuxippus, the site of 


which it is difficult to fix, as, while history seems to 
connect them with S. Sophia and tiie palace, the t?ri- 
ginal plan places them on the other side of tiie city, 
near the harbour, were so embellished by Cuiistantine 
with statues of marble and bronze, that they be- 
came famed as the most beautiful in the world. 
These statues were brought from their Icu-al snn<’- 
tuaries to adorn the squares and baths t.f 
■nople, — ^the Athene of Lyndus, the Uluses of HeJivoii, 
the Amphitrite of Rhodes, the Pan which was cou- 
secmted by the Greeks after the defeat of Xerxes. 
Theodosius the younger pulled down the PioHcuri, 
who' overlooked the Hippodroiue. It wuu reserved 
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for the Latin crusaders to destroy these precious re- 
mains of ancient art, and the four bronze horses of 
San Marco at Venice are the only remains of the 
handywork of the Grecian artists with which Con- 
stantinople was peopled. 

While private houses and public buildings for 
business, for convenience, for amusement, and splen- 
dour rose with the rapidity of enchantment, one 
class of edifices was wanting. A few temples, such 
as those of the Sun, the Moon, and Aphrodite, were 
permitted to stand in the Heropolis, though deprived 
of their revenues. (Malala, ComianL x.) But few 
churches were built; of these one was dedicated to 
the Supreme Wisdom. The ancient Temple of 
Peace, which afterwards formed part of Santa 
Sophia, was appropriately transformed into a church. 
The Church of the Ihvelve Apostles appears from 
Eusebius (FzA Const, iv, 58) to have been finished 
a few days befoz-e the death of Constantine; it 
fell to ruin 20 years aftenvards, was repaired by 
Constantins, rebuilt by Justinian, and demolished by 
3L>hamraed 11. 

Theodosius the Great built the principal gate of 
Constantinople, ‘‘ The Golden Gate,” so celebrated 
by the Byzantine writers ; this gate, on the S. of 
the town, w'as that by which the emperors made 
their solemn entry, and stood at the beginning of 
the principjii street, w’hich crossed the town up to 
the Bosporus. Gyllms (Bandur. iff 2 ;p. Orient, vol. ii. 
p. 595), in the 16th century, saw the remains of it. 
It is now sought fw in vain, though agate entirely 
blocked up Is sometimes shown to travellers for it. 
The Empress Eudoxia, wife of Arcadiiis, ornamented 
her city with a palace and baths. Theodosius II. 
loved the arts, and himself cultivated painting and 
sculpture ; he encouraged architecture, and executed 
considerable works; in his reign the walls of Constan- 
tinople wei*e in great measm'e rebuilt, and the city 
adorned with thermae, a forum, and two palaces for 
the sisters of Pulcheria. In 447, after the great 
earthquake, the edifices of Constantinople were re- 
stored with renewed splendour. Marcian turned his 
attention chiefly to the aqueducts; Leo I. Thrax to 
the churches of Constantinople. Nothing is re- 
corded as having been constructed under Zeno and 
Anastasias. Justin I., besides his great works at 
Antioch, contributed to the embellishments, or 
rather restoration of Constantinople. The reign of 
Justinian is the most brilliant epoch of the Neo- 
Greek or Byzantine architecture; and, like Hadrian, 
this emperor was entitled to the proud distinction of 
being called by his contemporaries “ reparator orbis.” 
The great ornament of Constantinople was the 
temple reared by Justinian in honour of the Eternal 
Wisdom (S., Soj)hia). This, the principal church of 
Constantinople, had been twice destroyed by fire, 
after the exile of John Chrysostom, and during the 
Nika of the Blue and Green factions. Anthemius of 
Tralles, and Isidonis of Miletus, were the builders 
employed by Justinian to rebuild the church on a 
plan in which, as Mr. Hope (Mist of Architecture^ 
p. 126) remarks, the wisdom of man shows but 
little. Disregarding the cardinal rule that all ar- 
chitectural trick is inconsistent with good taste, they 
endeavoured to make it appear entirely hovering in 
air without the least earthly resting-place. The 
attempt was unsuccessful, for, in a.d. 558, twenty- 
one years after the dedication, an earthquake nearly 
destroyed it; another Isidonis, nephew of the former, 
was employed to restore it; jin elevation of 20 ' 
f^t more than it had before its fall w^as given to i 


the . dome, and the originally circular was changed 
to an elliptical form. Though such w'as the light- 
ness of the dome that it appeared suspended “ by a 
chain from Heaven,” the circle which encompasses 
I the dome rested on four strong arches, supported on 
four massive piles, assisted on the N. and S. side by 
four columns of granite, each of a shaft 40 feet long. 
Two larger and six smaller serai-domes sprouted 
out and encircled the central cupola. The ground- 
I plan describes the figure of a Greek cross wdthin a 
I quadrangle, but on the inside was oval- (Comp. 
: Pracop. de Acd. i. 1 ; Agath. v. pp. 152. 153; 
Paul. Silentiar.ad calc. Ann. Conmen, Alex.; Evag.iv. 

‘ 31 ; Dailaway, Ancient and Modern Cotistaniimple, 
p. 52.) The best description of this magnificent 
church is to be seen in Batissier (Eutoire de, 
VArt Monumental, p. 386, foil.). Besides this grezit 
model of Eastern architecture, Justinian erected 
more than tw'enty-five churches in Constantinople and 
its suburbs. In honour of himself a colossal statue, 
representing the emperor mounted on horseback and 
in an attitude of defiance, was placed upon a column 
in the Augusteum before S. Sopdiia. This statue 
existed as late as the 16th century, when it "w&s 
melted into cannon by the Turks. (Gyllius, de 
Top. Const, ii. 13.) The palace was also restored 
by Justinian, and magnificently adorned with bronze, 
many coloured marbles and mosaics, representing 
the glories of the Africapiand Italian triumphs. 
From the time of Heraelius to the hour of her fall, 
the outward glories of ConstantiDapIe shared the 
same fate as her renown and greatness. Here and 
there some emperor might endeavour to repair the 
ravages which time, nature, or violence had wrought 
upon the mighty works of liis predecessors. In the 
10th centmy the palace, the ceremomes of which 
have been described by Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
(fk Caer, Aul. Byz.'), was pre-eminent for its size, 
strength, and magnificence. (Ducange, ComtaU’- 
tinop. Christian, ii. 4.) A large and irregular 
budding, each separate part bore the character of 
its founder, and the times. 

The Latin crusaders, Mnhanraied II., and sub- 
sequent neglect and recklessness, have effected such 
results, that it may be said, witli almost literal truth 
of the city of Constantine and Justinian, not one 
stone resteth upon another. 

VI. GoYEENMENT and ADMIHISTlijlTr02r. 

With the foundation of a new capital a new order 
of things in the civil and militaiy administration 
was introduced; commenced by Diocletian it was 
perfected by Constantine. 

In the hierarchy of tlie state the magistrates 
were divided into 3 classes, 

I. The “Illustrious.” 

II. The “ Spectabiles.” 

HI. The “ Olarissimi.” 

There were 2 inferior ranks conferred on those 
who were not raised to the senatorial dignity. 

IV. The “ Perfectissimi.” 

V. The Egregii.” 

The 3rd epithet belonged to the senatorial rank, 
the 2nd to those of superior distinction; tiie 1st was 
granted only to 

L Consuls and patricians, 

' II. The Praetorian praefects, with the praefects 
of Rome and Oonstantinople. 

III. The masters-general of the infantry and 
cavalry. 

IV. The seven ministers of the palace who ex- 

' U U 4 
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ereised “sacred” ftmctions about the person of the 
emperor, 

1. The consuls who, thongh their office had 
degenerated into an empty name, were still the 
highest officers of the state, were inaugurated at the 
imperial residence with the utmost splendour. The 
title of patricians became, under Gonstaiiline, a per- 
sonal and not an hereditaiy distinction, bestowed on 
the ministers and favourites of the court. ^ ^ 

2. The praetorian praefects were the civil magis- 
trates of the proTinces, as the immediate represen- 
tatives of the imperial majesty : everything was 
under their control. The accompanying table taken 
from Marqiiardt (Bandbmh der Mom. AUerthrni^ 
p. 240), gives the division of the empire under these 
four great officers. Eome and Constantinople were 
alone exempted from their Jurisdiction, but were 
respectively under a praefect of the city, and a 
perfect equality was established between the two 
municipal aud the four pi*aetorian praefects. The 
“ spectabiles,” in which were included the S pro- 
consuls of Asia, Achaia, and AMca, with the Heu- 
tenant-generals and military counts and dukes, 
formed aU mterraediate class between the illtis- 
trious” praefects and “honourable” magistrates of 
the provinces. 

DIVISION OF THE EOMAN EBEPIRE, A.D. 400. 

I. Fbastbctus ]|habtorio Gai<?.ubi;». 

A. Vicarim BUpaiMts. 

1. Consnlaris Baeticae, 

2. “ Lusitaniae. 

3. ** Gallaeoiae. 

4. Praeses Tarraconensis. 

fi. '* Carth^niensis. 

6. ** Tinfdtaniae. 

7. ** Inaularum Baleatium. 


B. Ticarittg Septem Protnnetarum. 

1 . Consularis Viennemsis. 

Lugclunensis. 

3. ** Germaniae I. 

4. ** Germaniae 11. 

6m ** Belgicae I. 

e. ** Belgicae II. 

7. Praesea Alpium Maritlmarum 

8. Poeninarum et Gralanim 

9., Maximae Sequanorum. 

10. “ Aquitanicae I. 

11. ** Aquitanicae IL 

12. Norempopulanae. 

IS ** Is’arbonensis I. 

14. ** Narbonensis 11. 

16, “ Lugdunensis II. 

16. ** Lugdunensis III. 

17, ** Lugdunensis Senoniae. 

C. Vicaxiua Briianniarum- 


1. Consularis Maximae Gaesariensis. 

2. Valentiae. 

3. Praeses Britanniae I. 

4. ** Britanniae II. 

5 “ Flaviae Gaesariensis. 


II PaABFBCTUS PkAbtorio Itamas, 

A. Vieariu* UtUm Rmae 

1. Consnlaris Gampaniae. 

2. Tusciaeet Umbrlae. 

3. " Piceni Suburbicarii. 

4. " Siciliite. 

5 Corrector j^uUae et Calabriae. 

<5. 4* Bruttiorum et Lucaniae 

7. Praeses Samnii. 

8. " , Sardiniae. 

9. " Corsicae, 


C. Vicariiis Africae. 

1. Consularis Byzacii. 

2. Numidkae. 

3. Praeses Tripolitanae. 

4. " Mauritaniae Sifetensis. 

5. “ Mauritaniae Gaesariensis. 

The proconsul of Africa -was directly under the Km- 
peror, and not under the Praefectus Fraet. Ital. 


III. PttAEiracrrDS Pbabtosjo Illvric: 

A. Directly under the Praefect 
The Diocese of Dacia. 

1. Consularis Daciae Mediterrai^eae. 

2. Praeses Moesiae I. 

3. ** Praevaiitan.Te. 

4. " Dardaniae. 

4- Dux Daciae Bipen&is. 

B. Uitder a Proconsul 
Achaia. 

C. Under ihe Ticarim Macedonia^* 

1. Consularis Macedemiae. 

2. " Gretae. 

3. Praeses Thessaliae. 

4. " Epiri Veteris. 

6. ** Epiri Novae. 

d. " Macedoniae Salutaris. 

A part of this last belonged to the Diocoesis Dacia. 


IV. PbABITBCTCS PbASTORIO ORIRNTtS. 
A« Comes QrienHt, 

Consularis Palaestinae I 
" Phoenices. 

" Syriac I. 

** Ciliciae. 

" Cypri. 

Praeses Palaestinae II. 

" Palaestinae Salutaris. 

" Phoenices Libani. 

" Euphratensis. 

" Syriae Salutaris, 

" Osrhodnae. 

** Mesopotamiae. 

" Ciliciae II. 

Gomes Rei Militaris Isauriae. 

Dux Aiabiae. 

B. Pratfecim Augustalis. 


1. Praeses Lybiae Sup. 
" " Lybiae Inf. 

Thebaidos, 


2 . 

4. " Aegypti. 

5. " Arcadiae. 

6. Corrector Augustamnicae. 


C. Vicarim iiocoeteos Asiame, 


1. Consularis Pamphyliae. 

2. ** Lydiae. 

3. " Cariae. 

4. ** Lyci.ae. 

5. ** Lycaonlae. 

Fisidiae. 


Phrygia© P^ficatianae, 
Phrygiae Salutaris. 

D. Vicariwi Ponticae- 


1. Consularis Bithyniae. 

2. Gatatiae. 

3. Corrector Paphlagoniae. 

4. Praeses Honoriados. 



(Praefectus Praetorlo Orientis.J 
Galatiae Salutaris. 

Cappadociae I. 

Gapp idociae II. 

Heienoponti. 

Ponti Polemoniaci. 

Armeniae I. 

Armeniae II. 


E. yimrim Thradm-nm. 

1. Consularis Europae. 

2. ** Thraciae 

3. Praeses Haemimonti. 

4. ** Khodopae. 

5. M.oesiaeII. 

6. ** Soythiae. 

Directly under the Bmperor;i the Psocomul of Asia 
under him, 

1. Consularis Hellesponti. 

2. Praeses Insuiarum. 


B. Vicarius IMiae* 

1. Consularis Venetiae et Histriae, 

2. ** Aemiliae. 

3. " Liguriae. 

4. " Flaminiae et Piceni Annonarii. 

5. Praeses Alpium Cottiarum. 

6. " Rhaetiae I. 

7. " Ilhaetiae II- 

f 8. Consularis Pannoniae XI. 

9. Corrector Saviae. 

10. Praeses Pannoniae I, 

11. " Daimathie. 

. Noricum Mediterraneum. 

1 13. “ Noricum Hipense. 

tl4. Dux Vaieriae liipaisis. 


The great framework of the Boman empire was 
.broken np into 116 pronnees, each of wliieh sup- 
ported an expensive establishment. Of these 3 were 
'■governed by “ Proconsiiles 37 by “ Ctnisalares 
5 by “ Correctores 71 by Praesicles" 

All these were entmsted with the administratioa 
■of justice and tlie finances in their respetivc clisiricts, 
■' They .■were dniwn from the pmfcAsion of the law. 

" The ■..defence of the Koman em|«re oa the iin- 
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prtant fifontiers of the Ehine, the Upper and Lower 
Danube and the Euphrates, was committed to 8 
masters-general of cavalry and infantry; under them 
were stationed 35 military commanders in the pro- 
vinces ; 3 in Britain; 6 in Oaul; 1 in Spain; 1 in 
Italy; 5 on the Upper Danube; 4 on the Lower 
Danube; 8 in Asia; 3 in Aegypt; 4 in Africa. 
These were distinguished by the titles of “ dux ” or 
duke, and “ comes,” counts or companions. There 
were 583 stations or garrisons established on the 
frontiers, and the effective force of the troops under 
the successors of Constantine was computed at 
645,000 soldiers. From the difficulty of the levies, 
they were compelled to have recourse to barbarian 
auxiliaries. 

Besides these magistrates and generals 7 great 
officers of state remained at court. 

1. The eunuch, “praepositus ” or praefect of the 
bed-chamber, under whom were “ comites ” to regu- 
late the wardrobe and table of the emperor. 

2. The “ masters of the offices,” the supreme 
magistrate of the palace, wlio inspected the discipline 
of the civil and military schools. In his office the 
public correspondence was managed in the 4 scnnw, 
or bureaux. 

3. The “ quaestor,” who may be compared with 
a modem chancellor. 

4. The “ count of the sacred largesses,” or trea- 
surer general of the revenue. 

6. The “ count of the private estate,” or privy 
purse. 

6, 7. The counts of the domestics,” or officers in 
command of the Iforse and foot guards, consisting of 
7 battalions of 500 men each. 

To facilitate intercourse between the court and 
the provinces “ posts ” were established ; by an into- 
lerable abuse the agents employed for this purpose 
became the official spies ; and as in the new juris- 
diction of the empire the “ quaestio ” or torture 
was permitted in any offence where “ hostile inten- 
tion” against prince or state ws^ presumed, the 
terrors of malicious informations were materially 
increased. 

The treasury was supplied by a system of direct 
taxation, and the word indiction was transferred 
from the solemn edict of the emperor to the measure 
of tribute which it prescribed, and the term allowed 
for payment. The “ decurions,” who formed the 
corporations of the cities, were charged with assessing 
according to the census of property prepared by the 
“ tabukrii ” the payment due from each proprietor. 
Besides the land-tax, which was in its operation a 
proprietor or landlord’s tax, there was a capitation 
tax on all who were not possessed of landed property. 
Certain classes were gradually exempted, till at 
length it fell solely on the “ coloni ” and agricultural 
slaves. (Comp. Savigny, A bhand. der Berlin, Acad. 
1822-23. p. 27.) Besides these general taxes upon 
industry ‘‘ benevolences,” under the name of “ coro- 
nuiy gold,” were also exacted from communities on 
certain occasions. 

It must be admitted that the Byxantine fiscal 
system, though so rapacious that it extracted for 
the government the whole annual surplus of the 
people’s industry, was constructed with great fi- 
nancial skill One fact may be cited to show how 
wisely this branch of the public service was admi- 
nistered. From the fall of the Western Roman 
Empire to the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders the gold coinage of the Empire was 
mamtained constantly of tlie same weight and 
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standard. The concave gold bysants of Isaac IL 
are precisely of the same weight and value as the 
solidus dT Leo the Great and Zeno the Isarauan. 

Gold was the circulating medium of the Empire, 
and the purity of the Byzantine coinage rendered it 
ibr many centuries the only gold currency that cir- 
culated in Europe. 

An admirable account of the internal adminis- 
tration of the empire, and the social condition of the 
people will be found in Mr. Finlay’s learned volumes, 
Greece wider the HoTnans^ and Afedlaeval Greece. 
See also Hullmann, GescMchte der Byzaniischen 
Handels. 

For the topography of Constantinople the following 
works can be consulted: — Yon Hammer, Constant 
tinopel und dm Bosporus ; Dallaway, Constantinople^ 
Anxnmt and Modern^ Andreossy, Comtanimople 
et le Bosphore ; Carbognano, JDescr. Topograph, di 
Const.; Banduri, Imp. Orient,; Codinus, de Orig. 
Constant, ; Ducange, Constant. Christ. [E. B. J.] 

! GOHSUANTAE, or CONSUANTES (Kowou- 
avrai), a Celtic tribe of Vindelicia, on the upper 
Lech, in the neighbourhood of Schwangau. (Ptol. 
ii. 13. § 1 ; Flin. iii. 24, who calls them Con- 
smnetes.') [L. S.j 

CONTAGOSSYLA (KouraKda-crvXa, Ptol. vii. 1 
§ 35), a place called by Ptolemy an emporium in 
the country of Maesolia or Masalia, in the S. of 
India. It has been conjectured, with good reason, 
to be the same as the modern Masullpatam. [V.] 
CONTEKEBRA, a town of Etruria, mentioned 
only by Livy(vi. 4), from whom it appears that 
it was situated in the territory of Tarquinii. It was 
taken and destroyed by the Romans in b.o, 388, 
at the same time with Cortuosa, the site of which is 
equally unknown. [E. H. B.] 

CONTESTA'hll (KovreaTamt), *a people in the 
SE. of Hispania Tarraconensis, E. of the Bastetanl 
' Their country, called Contestania, extended along 
the coast from the city of Urci, at the E. extremity 
of Baetiea, to the river Sucre, and corresponded to 
Mwda and the S. part of Vcdencm. Besides 
Carthago Nova, and Saetabis, they possessed the 
following less important cities; on the coast, Lucenti 
or Lucbistum (AoukIvtoi % Mbminov), Alonae 
(’AAeami), the port Iligi (TAAiwiravbs Xipijvi 
the city itself stood a little inland) ; and, in the 
interior, Mbnlaria (MepXapia), Vaiusxtia (Oya- 
AePTia), Saetabicula Q^airaSiKovha), and laspis 
(’lacrwk : Ptol. ii. 6. §§ 14. 62 ; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ; 
Liv. Fr. xcl). [F* S.] 

CONTHYLE (KovdoAT?), a demus of Attica of 
unknown site. [See p. 334.] 

CONTOPO'RIA. [Argos, p. 201, b.] 
CONTRA AGINNUM is placed by the Anton. 
Itiii. half way between Augusta Veromanduorum 
(St. Quentin) and Augusta Suessionum (Soissons), 
13 M. P. from each. The Table makes the distance 
25 M. P. between these two places, and does not 
mention Contra Aginnum. D’Anville places Contra 
Aginnum at Cenidran on the Oise. The Notitia 
mentions a body of Batavi Contraginnenses who 
were stationed at Noviomagus Belgicae Sectmdae or 
Noyon. [G. L.] 

CONTRE'BIA (Contrebienses). 1. One of the 
chief cities, and, according to Valerius Maximus, 
the capital of Celtiberia. It is conspicuous in the 
history of the Celtiberian War; and in the Ser- 
torian War, it was the scene of one of those obstinate 
, defences which so often occur in Spanish history 
' its reduction costing Sertoiius furty-four days and 
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many lives. Its 'site appears to have been near 
Alharracin, SE. of Caesaraugusta. (Liv. 3d, 33; 
Val. Max, ii. 7. § 10, vii. 4. §5 ; Fim*. ii. Tell. 
Paterc. ii. 5 ; Liv. Fr. xci. ; Geogr. Bav. xv. 43 ; 
Ukert, vol. ii, pt. 1. pp. 461, 462.) 

2. CoNTREBiA Leucas, in the territory of the | 
Beroiies, is a different place. [Bebohes.1 fP'S.J 

CONVALLIS. [Foutunatae Insueae.] 

CO'NVENAE (KovQvivoLi)^ a people on the north 
side of the Pyrenees, in Aquitania according to Pliny 
(iv. 19), who says, “in oppidnm contributl Con- 
venae.” Strabo (pp. 190, 191) says, “ close to the 
Pyrenees is the country of tlie Convenae, that is, of 
those who were a mixed people; where there is a 
town Lugdiinuin, and the warm springs of the ■ 
Onesii.” [Aquae Conyenaruh.] He adds that 
they received the Jus Latii, It appears from the 
name “Convenae,” the expression of Pliny ‘^con- 
tributi,” and Strabo’s explanation of the term, that 
it contains the elementary parts of the Latin verb 
“ convenire.” Hieronymus (^Adv. Vigilaniium) has 
a story that Cn. Pompeius, after terminating the war 
w’ith Sertorius, settled a number of Sj^nish robbers 
and such like people here. In this neighbourhood 
w-as CakgoriTS, an Iberian name; but this place may 
he of older date than the settlement of the Con- 
venae. The tovm Lugdunum, afterwards Convenae, 
is St Bertrand de Cominge in the district of Co- 
minge. De Valois observes that the “fugitivi ab 
saltu Pyrenaeo praedonesque ” (Gaes, B. (7. hi. 19) 
mean the Convenae, which seems very doubtful. 

The name Convenae appears in Ptolemy (ii. 7) in 
a corrupt form Kofiovepot-^ in the old Latin vemion, 
Cumueni. [G. L.] 

COPAE (Kwirat: Kcuwateus', Thuc, ; KairaU 

rrjs, Steph. B.; TopoUd), a town of Boeotia, and a 
member of the Boeotian confederacy, was situated 
upon the northern extremity of the lake Copais, which 
derived its name from this town. It is mentioned 
by Homer (II ii. 502); but it was a small place, 
and its name rarely occurs in Grecian history. It 
was still in existence in the time of Pausanias, who 
mentions here the temples of Demeter, Dionysns and 
Sarapis. (Thuc. iv. 93; Strab. ix. pp. 406, 410; 
Pans. ix. 24. § 1, seq.; Piin. iv. 7. § 12.) The 
modern village of TopoUa occupies the site of 
Copae. It stands upon a promontory in the lake j 
which is connected with the mainland by only a | 
narrow causeway. (Dodwell, Classical Tour^ vol. ii. 
p. 56; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. h. p, 306; 
Ulrichs, Reism in Griechenland, p. 216.) 

COPATS LAGHS. [Boeotia, pp. 4X0, 411, 
414, b.] 

COPHANTA. [CoPHAS.] 

COPHAS (Kai^ds, Marcian. p, 23; Aixim, Indie. 
C. 27 ; Kuxpdi/ra PtoL vd, 8. § 9 ; Kuxpdrra 

iroAis, Ptol. vi. 8. § 14), a small portin Gedrosiato 
which the fleet of Nearchus came on their way from 
the Indus to C. Jask. Vincent places it to the east 
of C, Giiadel,hecms>e ihh appears on the whole to 
coincide best with the words of Arrian. There can 
be little doubt that Cophas was the real name, 
though Ptolemy has Coplianta. [V,] 

COPHEN or COPHES (Kw^tjV, -fvoy, Arrian, 
Ind. i. 4, Anal), iv. 22, v. 1 ; Kco^tjs^ -ov, Dionys. 
Per. 1140 ; Strab. xi. p. 697 ; Plin. vL 17. s. 21, , 
20. s. 23; Mela, iii. 7. § 6), a river in the western 
part of India, which flowed into the Indus. From 
the order in which the rivers of the Punjab are men- 
tioned, it seems likely that the Cophes is represented 
by die river of Kabul (I.assen, z. Gesch. d. Km* V* 
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Baktrien, v. p. 129 ; Hitter, Krdkmde, vol. iii. p. 
420, vol. V. p. 449.) Its principal tributaries are 
the Choaspes (Strab. p. 697; Curt. viii. 10), the 
modern Aitak, and the Choes (Xoijs, Arrian, Anak 
iv, 23), the modern Kamelu [V.] 

COPHEN (Kooep'^v, Steph. B. s. v. ^Apaxcocrla; 
Plin. vi. 23), a name given by Stephanas and 
Pliny to the town of Arachosia. Some editions of 
Pliny read Cutin” instead of Cophen. It is not 
improbable that there 1ms been souse coiifusion be- 
tween the name of this town and that of the most 
westerly of the great rivers of the Panjdb, mentioned 
above. [Arachosia.] [V.] 

COPHUS (Kwpds: Kvfo), the harbour of To- 
rone in Sithonia, which was so called because, being 
{separated from the outer sea by two narrow passages, 
the noise of the waves was not heard in it; hence 
the proverb Kaxpdr^pos rov Topovaiov Mplvos, (Ze- 
nob. Prov* Graea. cent. 4, pr. 68 ; Strab. Epit. vii. 
p, 330; Mela, ii. 3.) Leake (North, Greece, voL 
iii. p. 119) suggests that it may be the same as 
what Thucydides (v. 2) called the harbour of the 
Colophonians, and that we should read Keoep&p in- 
stead of KoKo<pa)Vtcoy. The modern harbour of Knjb 
still preserves the ancient name. [E. B. J.] 
GOPIA. [Thumi.] 

OOPEATES (Ko-rrpdrrisr, Strab. xv. p. 729; Died, 
xix, 18), a river of Susiaria, wdiich rises in the NE. 
mountains of Laristan near Buru-jird, and accord-’ 
ing to Diodorus flows into the Tigris. It is clear, 
however, from his context, that for Tigris we must 
read Pasitigris. Antigonus was marching to meet 
Eurneiies, whose camp w’as pitched on the banks of 
the Pasitigris (now Karun), and he wms as would 
seem at least one day’s march beyond Susa. Dio- 
dorus (xvii. 67) calls the Pasitigris Tigris, when 
describing the march of Alexander from Susa, IttI 
rhp T'iyptv; and Curtins (v. 3) translates this ptissage 
ad flumen, Pasitigrim incolae vacant.” The Co- 
prates is now called the river of Dkful, [V.] 
COPTOS (Kotttos or Kowr/y, Ptol. iv. 5. § 73; 
KoTTcb, Pint, de Is. et Osir. c. 14), in hieroglyphics 
Kobto, the modern Koufi or Keft, was tiie principal 
city of the nome Coptites in the Upper Thebaid, the 
Thebais Secmida of the Itineraries. It was situated 
in lat. 26° H., on the right bank of the Kile, and 
about a mile in distance from the river. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Coptos a valley c|)ened 
to the south-east leading to tiie porphyry-quarries in 
the Arabian desert, and to Berenice ( Cosseir) on the 
Bed Sea. When in b. c. 266, Ptolemy Philadelphtis 
constructed the town and harbour of Berenice, he 
erected also four public inns or watering places be- 
tween his new city and Coptos, in order that the 
caravans might have convenient hulting-jdaces during 
their twelve days’ journey through ti.e eastern desert. 
From this epoch Coptos was enricluxi Ity the active 
commerce between Libya and Egyjt, on the one part, 
and Arabia and India on the other, and the city 
continued to flourish, until it was nearly destroyed 
by the emperor Diocletian in a. d. 202. It survived 
however this cjilamity; and remained a coiisiilerablc 
place down to the latest period fd* rbe Eoiiiatt empire. 
In the reign of Justinian, in tiio first half of the 
7th century a. Coptos for a brief inteiwal bore 
' the name of Justinianopolis, (Nuiit Peeks.} Ckptos 
' being comparatively a modern tinvn of the Thebaid 
■possesses no monuments of the Pliaraoolc era. In 
the church, however, which the Cliristinii iiopiilalbii 
of the present Koiifi have built, are iinkt{ltl«l stones 
■inscribed with tlie ovals of ThatiisncH Hi md Kec,- 
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lanebus, (Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thehes^ ii. 
p. 1:23.) Neither, as iniglifc have been expected from 
its origin, does it exhibit any remarkable Hellenic 
remains. The principal objects of interest there are 
the rums of Roman buildings. The neighbouring 
hills contained emeralds and a few other precious 
stones : and the vineyards produced a thin and not 
much esteemed wine, which, however, from its light- 
ness of body was administered in febrile disorders. 
(Aelian, H. A? 2 ..vii. 18; Athen. i. p. 33: Plin. 
xxxvii. 17, 18, 55, 56.) [W^B. D.] 

CORA (Kdpcc: Eth, Kopav6s, Coranus ; Cori), 
a city of Latiurn, situated on the left of the Appian 
Way, between Velitrae and Norba, and about 37 
miles distant from Borne, It stands on a bold hill, 
on the outskirts of the Voisciau mountains, and 
overlooking the plain of the Pomptine Jlarshes- All 
accomits agree in representing it as a very ancient 
city. Virgil notices it as one of the colonies of 
Alba Longa, and this is confirmed by Diodorus and : 
the author of the Origo Url^is Momae^hoth of whom 
include it in their lists of the colonies founded by 
Latinos Silvius. (Virg. Aen. vi. 776 ; Diod. vii 
Er. op. Euseh. Arm. p. 184; Orig. U. Rom. 17.) 
Pliny, on the contrary, ascribes its foundation to 
Dardanus (Piin. iii. 5. s. 9; Solin. 2. § 7), while 
arrother tradition seems to have represented it as 
deriving both its name and its origin from Coras, a 
brother of Tiburtus, the eponymous hero of Tibur. 
(Serv'. ad Am. vii. 672; Solin. 2. § 8.) Both these 
last traditions mag he regarded as pointing to a Pe- 
lasgic origin. It is certain that it was at a very 
early j>eriod one of the most considerable cities of 
Latiiira, Thus Cato mentions it as one of those 
which took part in the consecration of the grove and 
sanctuary of Diana in the Neraiis Aricinum; and we 
find it included by Dionysius in the list of the thirty 
Latin cities which composed the League in b.c. 
493. (Cato op. Prucian. iv. 4. § 21 ; Dionys. v, 
61; Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 17, note.) At an earlier 
priod also one of the two generals chosen to com- 
mand the confederate armies was Ancus Publidus 
of Cora. (Dionys. iii. 34.) Its subsequent rela" 
tions both witlr Latium and Borne are very obscure. 
In B.c. 503, Livy calls it a ** colonia Latina,” and 
speaks of it as revolting, together with Ponaetia, to 
join the Aurimei, but shortly after both Cora and 
Pometia appar as Voisciau towns. (Liv. ii. 16, 
22; Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp, 108, 261.) It appars 
certain that it must have fallen into the hai^ of 
the Voiscians at the time that nation was at the 
height of its pwer: and it was probably occupied 
by a fresh body of colonists when it was recovered 
by the Romans and Latins. Proprtius (iv. 10. 26) 
appars to place this reconquest before b.c. 428, 
but it is doubtful whether we can trust to his his- 
torical accuracy on this pnnt. It is, however, pro- 
bable that Cora resumed the position of a Latin 
colony about this priod, as well as Norba and Setia, 
mid on this account we find no mention of any of 
the three in the great Latin "War of b.c. 340, or the 
pacification that followed. But a few years later, 
B. c. 330, their territories were laid waste by the 
Privernaies under Vitruvius Vaccns. (Liv. viii. 19.) 
It seems certain therefore that they were at this 
time dependencies of Koine. Livy includes Cora 
among the twelve Latin colonies, which, in b.c. 
209, refused any further supplies (xxvii. 9): but 
where the same list iA repeated (xxix. 15), the 
name is wuitten Scra^ and it seems most probable 
that this is the town really meant. (Madvig. de 
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Cohn. p. 268, note.) In another passage he no- 
tices it among the Municipia on the Appian Waj 
(Liv. xxvi. 8), and it seems to have been at this time 
still a considerable town, but from henceforth we 
hear little of it. According to Floras, it was ravaged 
by Sprtaciis (iii. 20. § 5, but this reading is pro- 
bably corrupt); and there seems reason to suppose 
that it suffered severely during the Civil Wars. 
(Lucan, vii. 392.) But no subsequent mention of 
it occurs in history; and though the name is still 
found in Strabo and Pliny, and an inscription attests 
its uiumeipal rank in the first century of the em- 
pire, it seems probable that it must have soon after 
fallen into complete decay. Nor is any trace of its 
existence found in the middle ages till the 13th cen- 
tuiy, when it reappars under its ancient name, 
which it still retains, and is now a considerable town. 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 9 ; Strab. v. p. 237 ; Nibby, Eintorfii, 
vol. i. p. 493.) 

Few cities of Latium possess more considerable 
remains of antiquity than Cora. Among these are 
numerous portions of the ancient walls, constructed 
of massive plygonal blocks, together wnth terraces 
and substructions of a similar character, resembling 
in style the massive fortifications of Norba and 
Signia, but inferior in extent and preservation. They 
appear when pifect to have fonned three successive 
tiers or circuits, the uppermost of which enclosed 
the highest summit of the hill, and constituted the 
citadel of the ancient town. Within this enclosure, 
and on the highest point of the rvhole city, stands a 
small Doric temple (commonly knowm, but w'ithoiit 
any authority, as that of Hercules), the tetrastyle 
prtico of which is in good preservation, and an in- 
scription over the entrance records its construction 
by the Duumvirs of the town. From the ortho- 
graphy of this inscrfptioii, as well as the style of 
arcMtectare, there seems reason to assign the erec- 
tion of it to the last century of the Koman Kepublic. 
Lower down the town are the remains of another 
ternple of far superior style and execution, but of 
which only two columns now exist; they are of Co- 
rinthian order and of beautiful workmanship; from 
a fragment of the inscription on the architrave, wo 
learn that it was consecrated to Castor and Pollux; 
its date is uncertain, but it must certainly be re- 
ferred to the best period of Roman architecture. 
Many other fragments of buildings am to be found 
in the town, and several inscriptions, but all belong- 
ing to the early ages of the Roman empire, or the 
end of the Republican period. Just outside the 
town, on the road to Norba, is an ancient bridge of 
a single arch, thrown over a deep ravine, which is 
one of the most remarkable monuments of its kind 
in Italy. From the iiTegularity of its construction, 
it is probable that this is the work of an early jjeriod, 
and belongs to the old Latin colony of Cora. Many 
of the other remains, and some parts at least of the 
fortifications, may probably be referred to the time 
of Sulla, (Nibby, Eintorm di Roma, vol.i. pp.497 — 
512. The bridge and specimens of the walls are 
figured by Dodwell, Pelasgic Remains, pi. 88 — 
91.) [E. H. B.] 

COEACE'SIUM (KopaKilcriov'), Strabo s boundary 
on . the coast of Asia Minor between Pamphylia and 
Cilicia. [Cilicia, p. 617.] At Aldga, which is the 
site of Goracesium, begins the mountainous coast 
which extends eastward to Cape Cavali^e. A 
mountain a little east of AUya, and near the coast, 
is marked 4800 feet high in Beaufort’s map. ‘‘ The 
promontory of Aldya (Goracesium) rises abruptly 
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from a low sandy isthmus, which is separated from 
the mountains by a broad plain; two of Its sides are 
cliffs of great height, and absolutely perpendicular; 
and the eastern, side, on which the town is placed, is 
so steep that the houses seem to rest on each other: 
in short, it forms a natural fortress that might be 
rendered impregnable; and the numerous walls and 
towers prove how anxiously its former possessors la- 
boured to make it so” (Beaufort’s ITaramawwi, p. 
172,) The bay is opea to southerly winds, the 
anchorage indifferent, and there is no harhour or 
pier.” (Beaufort.) Beaufort supposes that there 
may, however, have been a mole constructed here, but 
circumstances prevented him from examining into 
that matter. The cliffs nt Aldya are from 500 to 
600 feet above the sea, and their perpendicular di- 
rection is continued for 60 or 70 feet below it. They 
are of compact white limestone, “ tanged by a red 
drc^ on the outside.” On the summit of the hill 
there are the remains of a Cyclopian wall, and a 
few broken columns; but no Greek inscriptions were 
discovered. 

Strabo’s brief description of Goracesittm (p. 668) 
agrees with the facts. The natural strength of this 
position, a lofty and almost insulated rock, resem- 
bling Gibraltar, will explain its historical imprtance. 
Antiochus, king of Syria, was occupied with the 
siege of Coracesium when the Ehodians sent him 
the message which is mentioned by Livy (xxxiii. 
20). It was the only place on the Cilician coast 
that had not submitted to him. The rebel Tryphon 
afterwards maintained himself for some time at 
Coracesium. [Cilicia, p, 621.] The pirates of 
Cilicia, against whom the Romans sentCn. Pompeius, 
kept their plunder in the strong places of the Taurus, 
hut their naval station was Coracesium, where with 
their fleet they awaited the attack of the Roman 
admiral, who defeated them. (Plut. Pomp. c. 28.) 
“ In the old maps Aldya is called Castel XJhaldo, 
which may possibly have been the name given to it 
by the Venetians and Genoese, when in possession of 
this and other strongholds upon the Caramanian 
coast, but there is no recollection of the name in 
this country at present.” (Leake, Asia Minor ^ p. 
126.) [G.L.] 

CORA^CIUS MONS (rb Kopamop &pos) is placed 
by Strabo (p. 643) between Colophon and Lebedus, 
As the word KopdKiop is an adjective, the name of 
the mountain may be Corax. When Strabo speaks 
of a mountain between Colophon and Lebedus, he 
means that some high land is crossed in going from 
one place to the other; but this highland runs north, 
and occupies the tract that extends from Colophon ^ 
and Lebedus north, towards the gulf of Smyrna, j 
Chandler therefore may be right when he gives the I 
name Corax to the mountains which were on his left I 
hand as he passed from Sr^rna to Vourla, near the 
site of Clazomenae. (^S 2 a Minor ^ c. 23.) [G. L.] 
CORALIS. [Cakallis.] 

CORA'LIUS. f Boeotia, p. 412, b.] 

CORALLA (ra KopaKXa), a cape on the coast 
of Pontus, now Gape Kereli, It is identified clearly 
enongli by the name. (Hamilton’s Researches^ 
vol. i. p. 252.) It is placed by Arrian, and the 
anonymous author of the Periplus, 100 stadia east of 
Philocalia, and Philoealia is 110 stadia eastof Tri- 
polis, TkVeSo/i, a well-known position. [G. L,] 
CORANITAE, an inland people of Arabia, men- 
tioned by Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), without any further 
clue to their position (Furster, ArcMai yoX.n. p. 
55.) [G.W,3 
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CORA'SSIAE or CO'RSEAE (Kopamiaif Stral>. 
X. p. 488; Plin. iv. 12. s. 23; Kopcriai, or Koptreatf 
Strab. xiv. p. 636 ; Agathern. i. 4 ; Steph. B. s. v. 
Kopcreaf), a group of islands between Icaria and 
SaincB, distant, according to Agathemems, 30 stadia 
from the promontory Ainpelos in Samos. They are 
BOW called Phumi and KrusL (Ross, Reuen auf den 
Griech. Inseln, vol. ii. pp. 134, 156.) Some mcHleni 
writers suppose that Corassiaeand Corseae are names 
of two different groups of islands, the former being 
SW. of Icaria, and the latter near Samos; but ujxm 
a comparison of the two jiassages of Strabo in which 
the names occur, it would appear that be speaks of 
the same groups under these two names. 

COEAX. [Aetolia, p. 63.] 

CORAX: (Kdpol, PtoL V. 9. §§ 7, 10, 31, v. 10. 
§ 1), a small river placed by Ptolemy in Sarmatia 
Asiatica, and which, rising in the Comxici Montes, 
— a western portion of the chain of the Caucasus, — 
flowed SW. into the Euxine Sea. It was the northern 
limit of Colchis, It is probable that the Chariens of 
Arrian (Peripl p. 10), the Charien of Pliny (vi. 3. 
4), the Charis of Strabo (xi. p. 499), and the Cha- 
rist(^ of Ptolemy (v. 10. § 2), are one and the same 
river with it. Its present name is Sukum. [V.] 
CORAXI. 1. (Kdpa|oi, Aristot. Meteor, i. 13; 
Hecat. Fragm. 185; Steph. B. s. v.; Mela, i. 19, 
iii. 5; Scylax, p. 31; Plin. vi. 5. s. 5), a tribe of 
Pontus to the NW. of Colchis, and close to the out- 
lying spurs of the Caucasus. They probably occu- 
pied the western bank of the Corax in the neighbour- 
hood of Dioscurias. In the same district, according 
to Stephaims, was Coraxicus Murus and Coraxica 
Eegio. 

2. A Scythian tribe mentioned by Ptolemy (vi. 
14. § 10), but not, that we are aware, noticed in any 
other author. [V.] 

COEA'XICI MONTES (Mela, i. 19. § 8; Plin. 
vi. 9. s. 10, vi. 12. s. 15; Mart. Cap. c, 6; d Kdpa| 
8pos, Ptol. V. 9. §§ 14, 15, 18), the western part of 
the chain of the Caucasus to the N, of Colchis, It 
was the source, according to Ptolemy, of the river 
Cambyses; according to Mela and Pliny, of the Cyrus 
and Cambyses. [V.] 

CO'EBASA (K6p€a(ra% a town of Pisldia (Ptol. 
V. 5. § 6), the same apparently as the GoIba.sa of 
Hierocles, Ptolemy’s Corbasa seems to be some- 
where about Termessus. [G. L.] 

COEBEUS (Kop^eoSs), a city of the Tectosages, in 
Galatia, according toPtolemy ( v. 4. § 8). It is Gorbeius 
(rop€eiovs') in the text of Strabo (p. 568). Corbeus 
was the residence of Castor the son of Saocondarius, 
Saoeondarius married the daughter of Deiotarus, 
who murdered his son-in-law and his own daughter, 
destroyed the castle, and ruined the greater part of 
Corbeus. As to these Galatian priiict’s see Orelli 
Onomasticm Tull. ($. v. Castor'). The name Cor- 
beus occurs in the ^tonine Itin. and in the Table, 
but the Table is quite unintelligible. In the Aii- 
tonine Itin. Corbeus is placed between Ancyra 
{Angora)^ and a place called Eosologiacuni, XX. 
M. P. from Aneyra and XIL M.P. from Rttsolo- 
giacum. Cramer (4sid 2tinor. voL ii. p. 97) savs 
that “ Corbeus juaswers doubtless to the site of 
Corhega^ a few miles from the modern romi leading 
from Angora to Kaisariek.'^ [G. L.] 

COEBIAHA (Kopftawf, Stmb. xri. p. 745), one 
of the three prefectures into which Elymals was 
anciently divided. They were Maasalatica, Gabiana, 
and Corbiana. * [V.] 

CO'EBILO (Kop§ihmf)f a trading town in Gallia 
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on the Loire. It was a flourishing place in the 
time of Pytheas. (Strab. p. 190.) No extant writer 
except Strabo mentions the place. De Valois and 
D’Anville would fix it at Coeron, about two leagues 
below Nantes^ and on the same side of the river. 
Walckenaer supposes that it may be Corsep, because 
Gorsep is nearer the month of the Loire; but Strabo 
simply says that Corbilo was on the river. [Gr.L.] 
CO'RBIO (Kop^idivi Rocca Prior e), an ancient 
city of Latium, situated on the NE. side of the Alban 
Hills, which plays a considerable part in the wars 
between the Roinmis and the Aequians in the early 
ages of the Republic. It appears probable that it 
was at one period one of the cities of the Latin 
League, as the name of the KopgtVres, which is 
found in the best MSS. of Dionysius in the catalogue 
of the thirty cities, must certainly mean the citizens 
of Corbio. (Dionys. v. 61 ; Niebuhr, vol. ii. p 1 7., 
note 21.) Yet Dionysius represents it as a fortress 
in the hands of the Romans, and wrested from them 
by the Latins at the outbreak of the war (vi. 3). 
There can at least be no doubt that it was originally 
a Latin city, but fell into the power of the Aequians, 
as they gradually extended their conquests over the 
neighbouring towns of Latium; and in accordance 
w’ith this view w-e find it included among the con- 
quests attributed to Coriolamis. (Liv. ii. 39 ; Dionys. 
viii. 19.) At a somewhat later period it appears as 
an Aequian city, which, according to the received 
history, fell into the hands of the dictator Cincin- 
natus in consequence of his great victory on Mount 
Algidus, B. c. 458, It was again taken by the Ae- 
quians the following year, but recovered by the Roman 
consul Horatius Pulvillus, who is said to have utterly 
destroyed it. (Liv. iii. 28, 30; Dionys, x. 24, 26, 
SO.) The name, indeed, appears again some years 
later b, a 446, when a fresh victory was obtained over 
the Volscians and Aequians by Quintius Capitolinus 
*‘ad Corbionem” (Liv. iii. 66, 69); but tiiis does 
not prove that the city itself was re-established ; and 
from this time it altogether disappears; nor is the 
name found in any of the geographers. All the ac- 
counts of the militaty operations in which Corbio 
appears point to it as being in close proximity to 
Mount Algidus, and a place of great natural strength. 
Hence there is little doubt that Holsteuius was 
correct in fixing it on the site of Rocca Priore, a i 
mediaeval fortress, occupying the summit of a lofty 
hill, abput 3 miles from Tusculum, and one of the 
range which sweeps round from tlience to join the 
heights of ]\It. Algidus, and constitutes the NE. side 
of the great encircling barrier of the Alban Moun- 
tains. Some slight i-emains of antiquity are still 
visible at Rocca Priore, and the position was one 
well adapted for an ancient fortress, and must always 
have been of importance in connection with military 
operations on !Mt. Algidus. The site appears to have 
been occupied in imperial times by a Roman villa. 
(Moisten. Not. ad Cluv. p. 162; Nibby, -Dmitorraj di 
Roma^ vol. iii. pp. 21 — 24; Abeken, 
p. 68.) [E. H. B.] 

COEBULO'NIS aiDNIMENTUM, a fort built 
by Corbulo in the country of the Frisians, which 
.probably was the foundation of the modern town of 
Groningen. In the year IB 1 8 a bridge was dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood, leading through a 
marsh, about 3 miles long, and 12 feet broad: this 
bridge was probably connected with the fort of Gor- 
buio, (Tac. Ann. xi. 19 ; comp. Wilhelm, German. 
p.l54.) [L.S.] 

CORGY'EA (KepKvpa^ Herod., Thuc.; Kdpxvpa^ 
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Strab. and later writers, and always on coins: Ptk 
K^pKvp, -vpos, Aleman, ap. Etym. M.; usually Kep- 
kvpcuoSi KopKvpaios, Corcyraeus; Corfu), an island 
in the Ionian sea, opposite the coast of Chaonia in 
Epeims, The channel, by which it is separated from 
the mainland, is narrowest at its northern entrances 
being only about 2 miles in width; it then expands 
into an open gulf between the two coasts, being in 
some places 14 miles across; but S. of the promon- 
tory Leucirame it again contracts into a breadth of 
4 or 5 miles. The length of the island from N. to 
' S. is about 38 miles. Its breadth is veiy irregular; 
in the northern part of the island it is 20 miles; it 
then becomes only 6 miles; widens again near the 
city of Gorcyra to about 11 miles; south of which it 
contracts again to about 3 or 4 miles, terminating 
in a high narrow cape. The island contains 227 
square miles. 

Four promontories are mentioned by the ancient 
writers: — 1. Cassiope (Ka<rcr:d7r77, PtoL iii. 14- 
§11; C. Si. Catherine)^ the NE. point of the island- 

2. Phalacrum (4aAa/fp<5v, Strab. vii- p.324; PtoL 
1. e.; PHn. iv. 12. s. 19; C. I>rasti), the NW. point, 

3. Leitcimme or Leucimna (AevKipLfj.% Thuc. i. 30, 
47; AevKipfiUj Strab. vii. p. 324; PtoL, Plin. U. ca,: 
C. LefMmxd)^ a low sandy point on the E- coast, 
about 6 or 7 miles from the southern extremity of 
the island. 4. Amphifagus (^'AgcplTcwyos, PtoL Ic. : 
€. Bmnco\ the southern extremity of the island. 

Gorcyra is generally mountainous. The loftiest 
mountains are in the northern part of the island, 
extending across the island from E. to W. : the 
highest summit, which is now called PandohAiora 
by the Greeks, and San Salvatore by the Italians, is 
between 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea, and is 
covered with luxuriant groves of olive, cypress, and 
ilex. From these mountains there runs a lower 
ridge from N. toS., extending as far as the southern 
extremity of the island. The position of Mt. Istone 
(T cTOtfi^), where the nobles entrenched themselves 
during the civil dissensions of Gorcyra, is uncertain, 
(Thuc. iii. 85, iv. 46 ; Polyaen. vi. 20; Steph. 
B. s. V.) It was evidently at no great distance from 
the city; but it could hardly have been the summit 
of San Salvatore as some writ era suppose, since the 
nobles, after their fortress on Mt.Istone had been cap- 
tured, took refuge on higher ground. (Thuc. iv. 46.) 
Istone has been identified by Gramer and others vith 
the hill mentioned by Xenophon (Belt vi. 2. § 7) 
as distant only 5 stadia from the city; but this is 
purely conjectural. The only other ancient name of 
any of the mountains of Gorcyra, which has been 
preserved, is Meliteium (MeAtrerov, Apoii. Rhod. 
iv. 1150, with SchoL) ; but as to its position we have 
no clue whatsoever. 

Gorcyra was celebrated for its fertility in antiquity, 
and was diligently culivated by its inhabitants. 
Xenophon (Bell vi. 2, § 6) describes it as ii^eipyacr- 
fiev^v pkv TrayndtAm Kal Tre^vrevpevTju;; and one of 
the later Roman poets celebrates it as “ Corc}Ta 
eompta solum, locupleti Corcj'ra sulco.” (Avieii. 
Be&cr. Orh, 663.) These praises are not undeserved ; 
for modem writers celebrate the luxuriance and fer- 
tility of its numerous vallies. The chief production 
of the island now is oil, of which large quantities are 
exported. It also produces wine, which, though not 
so celebrated as in antiquity (Athen. t. p. 33, b. ; 
Xen. I c.), is still used in the towm of Co^u and in 
the adjacent islands. 

The most ancient name of the island is said to 
have been Drepane (Apewiv^), apf^arently from it.s 
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10861111)1811106 in shape to a scythe. (Apoll* Bhod. iv. 
983, with SclioL; CalHmach. ap.Plm. iv. 12. s. 19.) 
It is further said that its next name was ^heria 
(jZx^p'^v'), which Homer describes as a fertile and 
lovely island, inhabited by the Phaeaciams, an enter- 
prizing seafaring people, the subjects of king Alci- 
nous. ( Od. V. 34, seq.) Although the Corcyraeans 
identified their island with the Homeric Scheria, and 
prided themselves upon the nautical fame of their 
Phaeacian ancestors (Time. i. 25), yet it is very 
doubtful whether the Homeric Scheria ought to be 
regarded as an island, which ever had any real ex- 
istence. It is not unlikcdy that the Phaeacians are 
only a creation of the piet, to whom he assigns a 
place in the far distant West, the scene of so many 
marvels in the Odyssey. (Comp. Weicker,Y7e&er 
die Homeriseken Phaeaken, in RheinkeJm Mmeum, 
vol. i. pp. 219—283.) 

The first historical fact recorded respecting Gor- 
cyra is its colonization by the Corinthians; for we 
may pass over the earlier Eretrian colony, which 
rests upon the authority of Plutarch alone. 

Graec. c. 11.) Archias, the founder of Syracuse, is 
said to have touched at Corcyra on his way to Sicily, 
and to have left behind him Chersicrates, one of the 
Heraclidae, who expelled the Liburnians, then inha- 
biting the island, and built the city of Corcyra, which 
he peopled with Corinthian settlers. (Strab. vi. 
p. 269 ; Timaeus, ap. Schol. ad Apoll. Bhod. iv, 1216.) 
This event we may place in b. c, 734, the date 
usually assigned to the foundation of Syracuse. 
[Syracusae.] Corcyra rapidly rose to be one of 
the first maritime powers in Greece. We are told 
that it was at vaiiance with the mother country 
almost from the very time of its foundation (Herod, 
iii. 49), which was no doubt owing to its being the 
commercial rival of Corinth in the western seas of 
Greece. The dissensions between the two states 
broke out into open hostilities as early as b. o. 665, 
when a naval engagement took place between them, 
which is mentioned by Thucydides as the first sea- 
fight on record. (Thuc. i. 13.) In b. c. 617 the 
Corcyraeans founded Epidamnus on the Elyrian 
coast; but notwithstanding their hostility to the 
mother country, they so far complied with Grecian 
usages as to choose a Corinthian as the Oekist or 
founder of the new colony. (Thuc. i. 24.) Peri- 
ander, who ruled at Corinth from b. c. 625 to 585, 
reduced Corcyra to .subjection in the course of his 
reign; but of the details of its subjugation we have 
no account. Herodotus tells an interesting stoiy of 
the murder of Lycophron, the son of Periander, by 
the Corcyraeans, and of the cruel way in which 
Periander attempted to take revenge. (Herod, iii, 49, 
seq.) It was during the time that Corcyra was 
subject to Periander, tiiat ApoIIonia and Anactorium 
were founded by the two st|^tes conjointly. j 

After the death of Periander the Corcyraeans seem 
to have recovered their independence; but in the 
Persian wars they made use of it in a manner little 
creditable to their Hellenic patriotism. Having 
promised their aid to the confederate Greeks, they 
sent a fleet of 60 ships, but with orders to advance 
no further than the promontoiy” of Taenarus, there 
to await the issue of the struggle between the Persians 
and the Greeks, and to join the victorious party. 
(Herod, vii. 168.) Of their subsequent history till 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, we know nothing. 
Having quarrelled with the Corinthians respecting 
Epidamnus, a war ensued between the states, which 
was one of the immediate causes of the Peloponn^ian ; 
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^ war. As the history of this quarrel and of the war 
which followed is related at length in all histories 
of Greece, it is only necessary in this place to men- 
tion the leading events, and such as cMefly serve to 
illustrate the geography uf Corcyra. 

The first fleet, which the Corinthians sent against 
the Corcyraeans, was completely defeated by the 
latter oif Cape Actium, b. c. 435. (Time. i. 29.) 
Deeply humbled by this defeat, the Corinthians sj^ent 
two whole years in preparations for retrieving it; 
and by active exertions among their allies, they were 
in a condition in the third year to put to sea with a 
fleet of 150 sail. The Corcyraeans, unable to cope 
single-handed with so formidable an arnuiment, ap- 
plied for aid to the Athenians, who concluded a 
, defensive alliance with them, fearing lest their 
powerful navy should fall into the hands of the Pe- 
loponnesians. Soon afterwards the war was renewed. 
The Corinthian fleet of 1 50 ships took up its station 
at Cape Cheimerinm on the coast of Epeirus, a little 
south of Corcyra. The Gorcyraean fleet of 110 sail, 
together with 1 0 Athenian ships, were posted at one 
of the islands called Sybota (2v6ora)j now Syrota, 
which lie off the coast of Epeirus to the north of 
Cape Cheimerinm, and oppsite the coast of Corcyra, 
between Capes Leucimme and Amphipagos. Their 
land force was stationed at Leucimme. The engage- 
ment took place in the opn sea between Cape 
Cheimerium and the Sybota; the Corcyraeans were 
defeated; and the Corinthians were preparing to 
renew the attack in the afternoon, but were deterred 
by the arrival of a fresh Athenian squadron, and 
sailed away home. (Thuc. i. 44, seq.) Elaeh party 
claimed the victory. The Corinthians erected their 
trophy at the continental Sybota” (eV roh h rij 
ijTreipq} :So§6roi9'), and the Corcyraeans set up theirs 
at the “ insular Sybota” (iu rois ry 
rois, Thuc. i. 54). We learn from Col. Leake that 
there is a sheltered bay between the two principal 
islands, called Syvota, and another between the inner 
island and the main. The “continental Sybota” 
was probably the name of a village on the inner 
strait. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii- pp. 2, 3.) 
Shortly afterwards the island was distracted by civil 
dissensions between the aristoeratical and demo- 
cratical parties, in which the latter finally gained 
the upper hand, and mas.sacred all their opponents 
with the most frightful atrocities, b. c. 425. (Time, 
iv. 46—48.) 

Corcyra remained in the Athenian alliahce till 
the close of the Peloponnesian war. It wjts the place 
of rendezvous for the fleet of the Athenians and 
their allies, which was destined to invade Sicily, 
B. c. 415. (Thuc. vi. 42.) Whether Corcyra was 
enrolled a member of tl« Spartan confederacy after 
the downfall of Athens, we are jtot infornaed : but 
in B. c. 375 Timotlious brought the island atruin 
under the dominion of Athens. (Xen. IlelL v, 4. § 64; 
comp. Corn. Xep. Tim. 2 ; Diod. xv. 36.) Two years 
I afterwards, b, c. 373, a large Felu|K)imesian force, 
under the command of the Laceilaenmnian ;Mnaftip- 
pns, was sent to wrest the ihknd from the Athenians. 
The Athenian fleet had already quitted Corc-yra; 
and the inhabitants, having been defeated in liattle 
by the invaders, were obliged to take refuge within 
the walls of their city. Xenophon, in a passage 
alraady referred to, descrik's the country at that 
time as in the highest state of cultivation, abounding 
in beautiful houses, the cellars of which were stor^ 
with excellent wine. After ravaging the country, 
Mnasippus laid siege to tlte cltv, which smu l»gaa 
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to suffer from want of provisions; but the Cor- 
cyraeans availinj? themselves of the negligence of 
the besiegers, who had become careless, tlirough 
certainty of success, made a vigorous sally from the 
city, in which they slew' Zkinasippus, and many of 
bis troops. Shortly afterwards news amved of the 
approach of an Athenian fleet, whei-eupon the Pelo- 
ponnesians quitted the island in haste. (Xen. Bdt 

vi. 2. §§ 3 — 26 ; Diod. xv. 47.) 

After the death of Alexander the Great the 
Corcyraeans appear to have taken an active part in 
opposition to Cassander. In n.c. 312, they expelled 
tire Macedonian garrisons from Apollonia and Epi- 
damnus. (Diod. xix. 78.) In B. c. 303 Cleonymus, 
the Spartan king, who liad collected a body of mer- 
cenaries in Italy, invaded the island and became 
master of the city. (Diod. xx. 104, 105.) Cleonymus 
appears to have quitted the island soon afterwards ; 
for it was again independent in b. c. 300, when 
Cassander laid siege to the city. From this 
danger it was delivered by Agathocles, the tyrant 
of Syracuse, who burnt the IMacedonian fleet. 
(Diod. xxi. Eclog. 2. p. 489, ed. Wesseling.) But j 
Agathocles only exjrelled the Macedonians in order 
to appropriate the island to himself, wEieh he is j 
recorded to have kid waste, probably in consequence j 
of the opposition of the inhabitants to bis dominion. | 
(Pint, de Ser. Num. Vi7id. p, 557.) Shortly after- ’ 
wards Agathocles gave Coroyra as a dowry to his 
daughter Lanassa upon her marriage w'ith Pyrrhus, 
king of Epeirus. It remained in his hands for some 
years ; but Lanassa, indignant at being neglected 
by Pyrrhus fur Ms barbarian wives, withdrew to 
Corcyra, and offered her hand and the island to 
Demetrius, king of Macedonia. Demetrius accepted 
her proposal, and, sailing to Corcyra, celebrated his 
nuptials with her, left a ganison m the island, and , 
returned to Macedonia. This happened shortly ; 
before he was expelled from Macedonia by Pyrrhus, 
B. c. 287. (Pint. 9, 10; Diod. xxi. p. 490.) 
Pausanias says (i. 11. § 6) that Pyrrhus conquered 
Corey m soon after he had recovered his hereditary 
dominions; but as Pyrrhus began to reign some years 
before he deprived Demetrius of the Macedonian 
throne, it has been conjectured that he may have 
invaded Corcyra, while it was in the possession of 
Agathocles, and that the latter was contented to 
cede to him the island, together with his daughter 
Lanassa, At a later period, probably after his 
return from Italy, b. c. 274, Pyrrhus recovered 
Corcyra by the energy of Ms son Ptoiemaeus. 
(Justin, xxY. 3.) 

After the death of Pyrrhus Corcyra agmn enjoyed 
a brief period of independence; but the Illyrian 
pirates, in the reign of their queen Teuta, conquered 
the island after defeating the Achaean and Aetolian 
fleets w'hich had come to the assistance of the Gor- 
cyraeans. Almost immediately afterwards a Koman 
fleet, which had been sent to punish these pirates, 
appeared before Corcyra ; whereupon Demetrius, the 
Pharian, who hiid been left in charge of the island 
with an Illyrian garrison, surrendered it to the 
enemy without striking a blow, b. c. 229. (Pol. ii. 

9 — 11.) From this time Corcyrd continued in the 
hands of the Homans, and v?as an important station 
for their fleet in their subsequent wars in Greece. 
The Homans made the capital a free state (Plin. 
iv. 12, s. 19); but its inhabitants were so little 
liked even at this period, as to give rise to the 
proverb eXevBepa Kdpnvpa^ x^C freAeir (Stmb. 

vii. p. 329). It is unnecessary to follow further 


the history of the island. In the reign of Ju.rtiniiin 
it was still called KfpKvpa (Procop. B, G, iv. 22). 
2t is now one of the seven Ionian islands under the 
protection, of Great Britain, and the seat of govern- 
ment, " ■ ■ ' ' 

Corcyra, the capihil of the island, was situated 
upon the eastern coast, upon a peninsula a little S. 
of the modem town of Corfu. This peninsula is 
formed on the one side by a small gulf or lagoon, 
called the Pesekiera^ or Lake of CaUcMopulo ; and 
on the other side by a bay, which .separates the pe- 
ninsula from the promontory occupied by tlm modern 
citadel. The peninsula is called Pakeopoli, but the 
only ancient remains which it contains are the ruins 
of a small Doric temple on the eastern shore, facing 
Epeirus. Of the two prts mentioned by Thucy- 
dides (ii, 72), the Peschiera seems to be the one 
which he calls tlyllaicus (’TAAai'/cds'); and the bay 
between the peninsula and the modern citadel to be 
the one which he describes as lying towards Epeirus. 
Scylax speaks of three harbours, one of which wag 
most beautiful: hence it would appear that the pre- 
: sent harbour, although at some distance from the 
ancient city, was also used in ancient times. The 
small island of Vido^ in front of the present har- 
bour, is probably the island of Ptychia (nraxia), 

I where the leaders of the aristocratical party were 
placed after their .snrienderin b.c. 425. (Time, iv. 
46 ) We learn from Thucydides (ii. 72) that the 
Acropolis was near the portus Hyllaicus, and the 
agora near the other harbour. The ancient Acropolis 
is the long undulating promontory south of the mo- 
dern town, and did not occupy the site of the modern 
citadel, which is a nearly insulated rock, with its 
summit split into two lolly peaks. These two peaks 
must have been always a striking object from the 
ancient town, and are probably the “ aerias Pliaea- 
cum arces” of Virgil (Aen. hi. 291), a passage from 
i which Dodwell and others erroneously concluded 
that they were the Acropolis of Corcyra. In the 
middle ages these two rocks, which then became 
the citadel, were called Kopv(p^ or Kopv<pol, from 
whence has come, slightly corrupted, (Kopepoi) the 
modem name of the town and of the island. Vk have 
no farther information respecting the other localities 
of the ancient city. Among its public buildings 
mention is made of temples of Zeus, Hera, Dionysus, 
the Dioscuri, and Alcinous. (Thuc. hi. 70, 75, 81.) 

The only other city in the island was Cassiope 
(KamtSitri'), situated upon the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, opposite a town upon the coast 
of Epeirus of the same |iame, Cassiope possessed 
a harbour, and was distant, according to Cicero 
(ad Fam. xvi. 9), 120 stadia from Corcyra. It was 
celebrated for its temple of Zeus Cassius, or Civ 
sius, at whose altar Nero sang: the head of the 
god, with the epigra||i Zeur Kderms, frequently 
occurs on coins- (Suet. iVen 22; Plin. iv. 12. 
s. 19; Procop. B. G. iv. 22 ; Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 179, 
seq.) There are remains of the ancient town near 
the village, still called Cassopo. (Marmora, Bistoria 
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dl Corfu^ Venice, 1672; Mustosides, 

Corciresi, Milan, 1811 — 1814, 2 vols. 8m; Dod-- 
well, Classical Tour^ vol. i, p. 32, seq. ; Mure, 
Tour in Greece^ vol. i. p. 1, foil.; and especially 
G. C. A. Muller, JDe Corcyraeonm, MepMica, 
Gottingen, 1835.) 

COEGY'EA NIGRA MeAaim KSpHVfnt: 
Ourzola, in Slavonic Karkar), m island off the 
coast of Illyria, called the Black,” from the dark 
colour of the pine woods covering its sides. It con- 
tained a Greek town, which was said to have been 
founded by the Onidians. The island still abounds 
in trees, growing do'i^Ti to the "water’s edge: the pro- 
portion of land covered with wood is 43,471 acres, 
out of a total of 57,130. Of its ancient history we 
know nothing; a full account of its modem histo^ 
and of the present condition of the island is given in 
the work of Sir G. Wilkinson, quoted below. (Strab.ii. 
p. 124, vii. p. 315 ; Mela, ii. 7 ; Plin hi. 26. s. 30: 
Sir G. Wilkinson, DalTnatia cmd Monten€gi% yel. h 
p. 251, seq.) 

CORDA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
one of the cities of the Selgovae. Identified, on 
scarcely sufficient grounds, witih Cwmmc\ and with 
ChisiZe Oyer, in Eslsidale. [R- G. I1.3 

CORDES (Kdp5rjs, Procop. de Aedif. ii. 2), a 
small stream of Mesopotamia which rose in the M. 
Masius, and was a tributary of the Chaboras or 
Khabiir, itself a tributary of the Euphrates. The 
town of Dara was situated upon its banks. [V.3 

CO'EDUBA (KopdvSa, KopSvS^ Kopdol^ea: Eth 
and Adj. Cordubensis : Cordoba or Cordova), one 
of the chief cities of Hispania, in the territory of the 
Turduli. It stood on the right bank of theBaetis 
(^Guadalquivir), a little below the spot where the 
navigation of the river commenced, at the distance 
of 1200 stadia from the sea. [Baetis.] Its foun- 
dation was ascribed to Marcellus, whom we find 
making it his head-quarters in the Oeltiberian War. 
(Strab. iii. p. 141 ; Polyb. xsxv. 2.) It was occu- 
pied from the first by a chosen mixt ppulation of 
Romans and natives of the surrounding country ; and 
it was the first colony of the Romans in those parts. 
Strabo’s language implies that it was a colony from 
its very foundation, that is, from b. 0. 152. It was 
regarded as the capital of the extensive and fertile 
district of Baeturia, comprising the country between 
the Anas and the Baetis, the richness of which 
combined uith its position on a great navigable 
river, and on the great high road connecting the E. 
and HE, parts of the peninsula with the S., to raise 
it to a position only second to Gades as a commercial 
city. (Strab. t c., and p. 160 ) 

In the great Civil War Corduba snared severely 
on several occasions, and was at last taken by Caesar, 
soon after the battle of Munda, when 22,000 of its 
inhabitants were put to the sword, B. c. 45. (Caes. 
B, a ii. 19; Hirt. Bell AlexA% 57, 59, 60, Bell 
Bisp. 32 — 34; Appiaii, B. C» ii. 104, 105; Dion 
Cass, xliii. 32.) 

Corduba was the seat of one of thn four convetifus 
jurkUci of the province of Baetica, and the usual 
residence of the praetor; hence it was generally re- 
garded as the capital of the province. (Plin. iii. L 
s. 3; Appian, Eisp. 65.) It bore the surname of 
Pateicia (Plin. L c.; Mela, ii. 6. § 4), on account, 
as is said, of the number of patricians who were 
among the colonists; and, to the present day, (7or- 
dova is so conspicuous, even among Spanish ritiss, 
for the pride of its nobles in their “ azure blood ” 
that the Great Captain, Gonzalo de Gtwdova, 
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used to say that other towns might he better to 
live in, but none was better to be born in.” (Ford, 
Eandbooh, p. 73.) 

In the annals of Roman literature Corduba is con- 
spicuous as the birthplace of Lucan and the two 
&necas, besides others, whose works Justified the 
epithet of “ facunda,” applied to it by Slartial (^Ep, 

i. 62. S):— 

“ Duosque Senecas, uniciimque Lucanum 
Facunda loquitur Corduba.” 

(Comp. ix. 61, and the beautiful epigram of Seneca, 
ap, Wernsdorf, Poet. Lai, Min. vol. v. pt. 3, p. 
1364.) 

Huraerous coins of the city are extant, bearing the 
names of Cobduba, Patricia, and Golosjia Pa- 
tricia. (Florez, Med, de Esp. vol. i. p, 373, vol, ii. 
p. 536; Mionnet, vol i. p. 11, Suppl vol i. p. 23; 
Sestini, p. 46; Eckhel, vol i. p, 18.) There are 
now scarcely any remains of the Roman city, except 
a mined building, which the people dignify with the 
title of Seneca’s House. (Florez, E$p. Sagr, voL x. 
p. 132; Minano, Dfocfora. vol. iii. p. 170.) The 
city is one of Ptolemy’s places of recorded astrono- 
mical obserrations, Jiaving 14 hrs. 25 min. for its 
longest day, and being distant S| hrs. W. of Alex- 
andria. (Ptol ii.4- § lljviii. 4. § 4.) [P. S.] 

CORDYE'HE, GORDYE'NE (PopSi^j^, lop- 
Topbvdia : Etk, Topdvaloi, Kopbvcuoi, Kop- 
Bveoi, Topbvrpfoi, Cordneni), a district lying to the 
E. of the river Tigris, and occupied by the wan- 
dering tribes of the Cabduchi. (Strab. xvi.p. 747.) 
The name Gordyeni, like Kv/rdistan, which more 
or less in modern times may be said to represent it, 
is simply a geographical expression, signifying a 
mere aggregate of people without politiciil union or 
intercourse. 

The Romans became acquainted with it first 
during the campaign of Lucullus, when, after the 
fall of Tigranocerta, he took up his winter-quarters 
in this district, and received the submission of 
several of the petty chieftains who had been for- 
merly subject to the j'oke of Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia. (Pint. Lucull. 29.) Under Pompey it 
was annexed to the Roman province (Dion Gass, 
xxxvii. 5). Corduene was one of the five provinces 
which Galerins wrested from the Persian king 
Narses ; it was afterwards gi\'en up to Chosroes in 
the disastrous negotiation which followed on the 
retreat of Jovian (Amm. Marc. xxv. 7 ; Le Beau, 
Bax Empire, vol. iii. p. 161). The geography of 
this wild mountainous district has been as yet but 
little investigated, and further discoveries have still " 
to be made. But a correct idea of it may be formed 
by considering it a region of lofty terrasses, separated 
by valleys, forming a series of parallel ranges of 
mountain elevations, the general direction of which is 
nearly HHW. and SSE. (Hitter. Erdhmde, vuL xi, p 
141 ; St. Martin, Mem, sur rArmimie, vol i, p. 176; 
Joum. Geog. Soc, voI. xi. p. 21, foil) [E. B. J.] 
GORDYLE (KapbdAjj) or PORTUS OnOR- 
DYLE (Plin. vi. 4), a place on the coast of llmtus. 
40 or 45 stadia east of Hicron Oro$ or Toros, (Ar- 
rian, p. 17; AnojB. p. 13.) Hamilton (Besearclm, 
4'C. vol i. p, 248) identifies it vdth Aljali Kukh, a 
ruined fort on a rocky promontory, half-way between 
Flatana and Cape Faros: “ it possesses a small o}»n : 
roadstead, called by the Turks a liman or port, to the 
east of the promontory.” The name occurs in the 
Table in the fom Gordile. There ap|>ears to l)e some 
confusion in Ptolemy (v. 6) about this place, [G. L.] 
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COEE'SSIA or CORESSUS. [Ceos.] 

CORESSUS. [Ephesus; Messogis-] 

COEPr^SIIUM (Kop(pLVLovt Corfiniensis: *5. 
Peliiw), tJie ciiief citj of the Peligni, situated in the 
%'alley of the Aternus, near the point where that river 
suddenly makes a sharp angle, and turns from a SE. 
to a NE. course, which it pursues from thence to the 
Adriatic. It was distant 7 miles from Sulmo, and 
30 from Alba Fucensis by the Via Valeria. There 
can be no doubt that Corfinium was from an early 
period the capital city of the Peligni, and one of the 
chief towns in this part of Italy ; but no mention of 
its name is found in history until the outbreak of the 
Marsic or Social War, b. c. 90, when it was selected 
by tlie confederates to be their common capital, and 
the seat of their government. It was probably to 
the importance of its situation in a military point of 
vie\r that it was mainly indebted for this distinction; 
but the allied nations seem to have destined it to be 
the permanent capital of Italy, and the rival of 
Rome, as they changed its name to Italica, and 
adorned it with a new and spacious forum and senate 
house, and other public buildings of a style corre- 
sponding to its intended greatness. (Strab. v. p. 
241 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 16 ; Eiod. xsxvii. Exc. Phot, 
p. 538.) But before the end of the second year of 
the war they W'ere compelled to abandon their new 
capital, and transfer the seat of government to Ae- 
sernia. (Died. 1. c. p. 539.) The fate of Corfinium 
after this is not mentioned, but it probably fell into 
the hands of the Romans without resistance, and in 
consequence did not sufier; for we find it at the out- ; 
break of the Civil War between Caesar and Pompey, 
B. c. 49, still refeuning its position as a city of im- 
portance and a strong fortress. On this account it 
wiis occupied by L. Domitiiis with 30 cohorts, and 
was tlie only place W'hich offered any effectual resist- 
ance to the arms of Caesar during his advance 
tiirough Italy. Hor was it reduced by force, but the 
disaffection which rapidly spread among his ofiicers 
comj)ell6d Bomitius to surrender after a siege of only 
seven days. (Caes. B. C, i. 15 — 23; Appiaiij, B. C. 
ii, 38; Cic. ad Att, viii. 3, 5, ix. 7 ; Suet Caea. 34; 
Lucan, ii. 478 — 510.) From this time we hear but 
little of Corfinium; but inscriptions attest that it 
continued to be a flourishing municipal town under 
the Roman empire, and its prosperity is proved by 
the fact that its i^abitants were able to constamet 
tw^o aqueducts for supplying it with water, both of 
which are in great part hewn in the solid rock, and 
one of them is carried through a tunnel nearly 3 miles 
in length. (Romanelli, vol, iii. pp- 149—151 ; OrelL 
Inscr. 3695, 3696; Mommsen, imer. Neap, 5350, 
foil.) A pai't of the territory of Coi-finium had been 
}>ortioned out to new settlers as early as the time of 
the Gracchi: it received a fresh body of colonists 
under Augustus, but never assumed the title of a 
colony, all inscriptions giving it that of a municipium 
only. {Lib, Colon, pp. 228, 255.) It still appears 
in the Itineraries as a place of importance {Itin. 
Ant p. 310; Tab. Pent), and even seems to have 
been in the fomlh century regarded as tlie capital 
of the province of Valeria, and the residence of its 
Praeses or governor. (Ughelli, ap,%omanelli, vol. iii. 
p. 151.) The period of its destruction is unknown,, 
but it seems to have been still in existence as late as 
the tenth century. After that time we find a city 
named Valva, wLich appears to have succeeded to 
the site of Coidimum, but has now also disappeared, 
though the adjoining valley is still called La Ptmiaia 
di Valm. The site of Corfinium is clearly marked 
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in the immediate neighbourhood of Pentima (a large 
village about 3 miles from Popoli^ and 6 from Sul- 
monay ^ the ruins of the ancient city, w^hich are very 
inconsiderable, and consist of little more than shape- 
less fragments of buildings, are scattered round an 
ancient church called Sem Pelino, which was at one ^ 
time the cathedral of Valva. But the numerous 
inscriptions discovered on the spot leave no doubt 
that this is the true site of Corfinium. The bridge 
over the Aternus, three miles from the latter city’, is 
mentioned both by Caesar and »Strabo, mid must 
always have been a military point of the highest 
importance. Hence Domitius committed a capital 
I error in neglecting to occupy it in sufficient force 
i when Caesar was advancing upon Corfinium. (Giies. 

I B, (7. i. 16; Lucan, ii. 484 — 504; Strab, v. p. 242.) 
This bridge must evidently be the same, close to 
which the modem town of PopoU has' grown up; 
this has been erroneously supposed by some authors 
to occupy the site of Corfinium. (Cluver. Ital. p. 
758 ; Romauelli, vol. iii. pp. 148 — 156 ; Craven’s 
Abruzzi,, vol. ii. p. 18 ) [E- H. B.] 

GORIA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as one 
of the towns of the Daiiinii. Perhaps, Cmzo-furd, 
Colonia [Colonia] being Carstairs. [R.G.L.] 
COBIALLUM, a town of Gallia, at the termina- 
tion of a road, in the Table, which begins at Con- 
dato {Rennes),, the chief towm of the Bedones. Co- 
riallum is 29 Gallic leagues from the next station, 
Legedia. D’Anville places Coriallum at Courtly tlie 
name of a small harbour in Cde Cotantin,, lie tween 
rocks under Cap de la Hogue, and at the point 
where the mainland projects furthest into the sea. 
Others suppose it to be Cherbourg. [G. L.] 
CORIENDI, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
lying between the Menapii and Brigantes, i. e. in 
tibe county of Wexford, or thereabouts. [R. G. L.] 
COEPNEA {Kopiy4a, PtoL v. 13), a district of 
Armenia, which, from the position assigned to it by 
Ptolemy (1. <?.), is in the neighbourhood of the lake 
ot Vdn . [Thospitis.] [E. B. J.] 

GORINEUM, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy 
a town of the Dobimi.| Name for name, and place 
for place Corin-emn, CVrew-cester, where Roman 
remains are abundant. [R. G. L.] 

GORINTHIACUS ISTHMUS. [Goeikthus.] 
GORINTHIACUS SINUS {Koptvdicuchs, or 
KopipBios k6x.'kos : Gulf of Lepanto), the gulf 
between Northern Greece or Hellas Proper, and the 
Peloponnesus. It commenced, according to Strabo 
(viii. p. 335, seq,), at the mouth of the Evenus in 
AetoHa (some said at the mouth of the Achelous) 
and the promontory Araxus in Achaia, and extended 
to the Isthmus of Corinth. It consisted of tw'o 
distant portions, an outer and an inner sea, separated 
from one another by the narrow strait, betT.veeu the 
promontories Rhium and Antirrhium. The inner 
sea, west of these promontories, was called originally 
the Crissaean gulf (d Kpuraaios or Kpiffmos /cdAiros), 
a name which occurs as early as in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo (Kpiaris ndkiros aireipwv, 431), 
and was used even by Thucydides (i. 107, ii. 86). 
But soon after the time of the latter historian, the 
Corinthian gulf became the more general designation 
(Xen, HeU. iv. 2. § 9 ; Polyb, v. 3 ; Liv. xxvi. 26, 
xxviii. 7, 8.) Still the more ancient name never 
went entirely out of use. While Strabo calls the 
whole sea, from the promontory of Araxus to the 
Isthmus of Corinth, by the general name of the 
Corinthian gulf, he gives to the sea within the pro- 
montories of Rhium and AntiiThium the specific 
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designation of tlie Crissaean gulf. (Strab. I. c.) Ifc 
appears from Scylax that the latter sea was also 
called the Delphian gulf (6 AeA^i/c2»s k6Ktos). 
Plinjy on the contrary, confines the^ term Gorin- 
thiacus Sinus to the inner sea, and gives the name 
, of the Crissaean gulf to the bay near the ^ town of 
’ Oeanthe, the modern Chdf of Salona, (Plin. iv. 2. 
s. 3, 3. s. 4.) At the eastern extremity of the 
inner sea there were two bays, sepiirated from one 
another by the rocky promontory north of the Isth- 
mus, the more northerly being called the Aley- 
onian sea (rj ^AKkvovIs ^dKcLff(j'd)^ and. the more 
southerly the bay of Lechaeum, [See Corinthus.] 
In one passage of Strabo (viii. p. 336) we read 
“ the sea from Antirrhium to the Isthmus is called 
Alcyonis, being a portion of the Crisaean gulf f bat 
the text is evidently fiuilty, and is not in accordance 
with other passages of Strabo, in which the name of 
Alcyonis is given to the bay at the eastern extremity 
of the gulf, beginning at Greusa in Boeotia and 
the promontory Olmiae in the Corinthia. (Gomp. 
Strab. ix. pp. 393, 400.) Hence in the passage first 
quoted it has been proposed with great probability 
to read, “ the sea from Antirrhium to the Isthmus 
is the Crissaean gulf; hut from the city Greusa^ it 
is called Alcyonis ” {GwskmdLj Germm Tramlation 
of Straho, Yol, ih H.) 

Strabo says (viii. p. 336) that tire circuit of the 
Corinthian gulf from the Evenus to the Araxus is 
2230 stadia, Pliny (iv. 4. s. 5) makes the length 
85 miles, Agathemeras (i, 4) 720 stadia. Eespect- 
ing the breadth of the strait between Ehium and 
Antirrhium, see Achaia, p. 13. 

The Corinthian gulf resembles a large inland 
lake. It is surrounded by mountains, and the 
heights towards the west shut out the view of the 
open sea. In beauty of scenery it surpasses even 
the most picturesque lakes of Switzerland and 
Northern Italy. “ Its coasts, broken into an infinite 
variety of outline by the ever-changing mixture of 
bold promontory, gentle slope, and cultivated level, 
are crowned on every side by lofty mountains of 
the most majestic forms.’*! (Leake.) Sailing from 
Corinth one sees in the distance, on the left the 
top of Erymanthus, rising like a colossal pyramid, 
and on the right the lofty heights of Helicon and 
Parnassus. (Leake, Jforofi, vol, iii. p. 397 ; Ulrichs, 
Beisen in Grieehenland^ p. 3 ; Curtaus, PelopomesoSj 
voLI pp. 7,404,422.) 

COEINTHIJS (Kdp«/f?ost JEik Kopip0m: Got- 
thd)y one of the most important cities of Greece. 

I. SiTUATIOK. 

Corinth stood upon the Isthmus, which con- 
nected the northern division of Greece, or Eelhis 
Proper, with the Peloponnesus. On either side of 
tlie Isthmus, which is a roclcy and sterile plain, 
rise the mountains of Northern Greece and Pelopon- 
nesus respectively. The mountains to the north of : 
the Isthmus, which bore the name of Geraneia, ex- 
tend across the Isthmus from sea to sea. There 
are only three passes through them, of which the 
most celebrated, being the shortest road between 
Corinth and iJiIegiira, is upon the shore of the Sa- 
ronic Gulf, and bore tlie name of the Scironhm 
rocks. A more particuhir account of the. Gera- 
neian mauntams is given under Megara, to which 
they more properly belong. [Megara.] The^ 
mountains to the south of the Isthmus were called 
the Oueian ridge, from their resemblance to m 
ass’s back (to "'OpaoPf Thuc. iv. 44 ; Xen, Beil 
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vi. 5. § 51 ; Ta ’'Oi^exa, Smib. viii, p. 380.)* They, 
did not, however, occiijiy the whole brendth of the 
Isthmus. The lofty rock, winch fonncd tlie citadel 
of. Corinth, and which was hence called the Acro- 
corintiiiis, is properly an offshoot of tlie Oneian 
ridge, but is separated from the latter by a ravine, 
and seen from the north appears to be an isolated 
mountain. The Oneian ritlge exteiuL eastwards as 
far as the Saronic Gulf. W'estward, the Acrncorinthiis 
does not reach the sea; but there is a narrow level 
space between the foot of the mountain .mui the sea. 
This level space was protected by flic two long walls 
connecting the city with its port town Lechaeum; 
while eastward of the city there were only two 
passes, through which an invading force could pene- 
trate, one through the ravine, which separated the 
Acrocorinthus and the Oneian mountains (Pol ii, 
52), and the other along the shore at Cenchreae. 
(Xen. Be/l vi. 5. § 51.) Thus Corinth completely 
commanded the three passes, which alone led from the 
Isthmus to the Peloponnesus, the one u|x)n the 
shore of the Corinthian Gulf being occupied by tlie 
Long Walls, the one through the ravine between the 
Acrocorinthus and the Oneian mountains being 
under the very fortifications of the citadel, and the 
third upon the Saronic Gulf, being under the walla 
of Cenchreae. From its position, Corinth was called 
by the last Pliilip of Macedon one of tiie fetters of 
Greece; the other two being Chalcia in Euboea, and 
Demetrias in Thessaly. (Pol. xvii. 1 1 ; Liv. xxxii, 
37 .) 

The Oorinthia (^ Kopip$la\ or territory of Co- 
rinth, was not fertile (x'^pax' 5’ eerx^p oi)k efjysm 
atpodpa, (TKoXtdv re Kal Tpa%€7ap, Strab. viii. 
p. 382). Neither the rocky sides of tlie Gera- 
neian and Oneian mountains, nor the stony and 
sandy plain of the Isthmus, were suitable for 
corn. The only arable land in the territory of any 
extent is the plain upon the coast, lying between 
Corinth and Sicyon, and belonging to these two 
cities. The fextility of tins plain is praised in the 
highest terms by the ancient writers (ager nobilis- 
simae fertilitatis, Liv. xxvii. 31): and such was its 
value, that to posse.ss “ what lies between Corinth 
and Sicyon” became a proverbial expression for 
great wealth. (Athen. v. p. 219, a.) It must not^ 
however, be inferred from these and similar expres- 
sions, that this plain surpassed in fertility every 
other district in Peloponne.siLS ; but its proximity tc 
the wealthy and populous city of Corinth greatly" en- 
hanced its value; and hence an estate in this plain 
produced a much larger revenue tlian one of a similar 
size in the most fertile parts of Peloponnesus. Ifc 
was watered by the mountain torrents coming fr-om 
Nemea and Cleonae; and it famished Corinth and 
its port towns with fruit and vegetables, but could 
not have yielded any large supply of corn. Of tJie 
other products of the Corinthia scarcely any menliou 
is made; its wine was very bad (d KaptpBms ohas 
0a(rapL(rp.hs eim, Athen. i. p. 30, f.). 

Shut in within this narrow ten-itory by the 
mountain banders towaids the nortlt and the south, 
and unable to obtain from the soil a .suiiieienfc supply 
of the necessaries^f life, the inhabitants were natu- 
mlly led to try their fortune on the sea, to which 
their situation invited them. Corinth was destined 


* Strabo in this passage confounds the Oneia 
with the Geraneia, and eiToneousiy represents the 
former as extending as far as Boeotia and Cithaeron. 
(Curtius, PehpannemSj vol i. p. 25.) 
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by mtare to be a great maritime power. Standing 
upon a narrow isthmus between two important seas, 
at a time when all navigation was performed by 
coasting vessels, and it was difficult and dangerous 
to convey goods round the Peloponnesus, Corinth 
became the highway of ancient commerce. In con- 
sequence of its position it formed by far the most 
direct communication between the two principal 
Grecian seas, uniting the Ionian and Sicilian seas 
on tlie one hand, with the Aegaean, the Hellespont, 
and the Pontus on the other. It thus became the 
emporium of the trade between the East and tht 
West. The position of Corinth is well described 
by Cicero (d& Leg. Agr. ii. 32) : — “ Erat posita in 
angustiis atquo in faucibus Graeciae sic, ut terrS. 
claustra locorum teneret, et duo maria, maxime 
navigationi di versa, paene coiijungeret, quum per- 
tenui diserirnine separentur.” Heuce also Euripides 
(Troad. 1097) describes Corinth, as di-rropoy Kopv- 
(pay AaOfiioVj eyOa wuAair IleAoTros exovcriv Wpai ; 
and Horace i. 7) spetilcs of “bimaris Co- 

rinthi inoenia.” 

II. Histort. 

The favourable position of Corinth for commerce 
could not have escaped the notice of the Phoeni- 
cians, who had settlements on other parts of the 
Grecian coast. There can be little doubt that a 
Phoenician colony at an early period took psses- 
sion of the Acrocoyinthiis. If there were no other 
evidence for this fact, it would have been sufficiently 
proved by the Oriental character of the worship of 
Aphnxlite in this city, of which a further account is 
given below. But in addition to this, the recollection | 
of the early Phoenician settlement was perpetuated j 
by the Corinthian mountain called Phoenicaeum | 
(•PomKawy^ Ephor. ap. Steph. B. s. v.), and by the 
worship of the Phoenician Athena (^^omKT] t} | 

iy KopivBtp, Tzetzes, ad Lycophr. 658.) i 

Thucydides mentions (iv. 42) Aeolians as the 
inhabitants of Corinth at the time of the Dorian 
invasion; but there can be no doubt that lonians 
also foirmed a considerable part of the population in 
the earliest times, since lonians were in possession 
of the coasts on either side of the Isthmus, and on 
the Isthmus itself was the most revered seat of* 
Poseidon, the chief deity of the Ionic race. Still the 
earliest rulers of Corinth are unifomilj represented 
as Aeolians. The founder of this dynasty was Sisy- 
phus, -whose cunning and love of gain may typify the 
commercial enterprise of the early maritime popu- 
lation, who overreached the simple inhabitants of 
the interior. Under the sway of Sisyphus and his 
descendants Corinth became one of the richest and 
most powerful cities in Greece. Sisyphus liad two sons, 
Glaucus and Oniytion. From Glaucus sprang the 
celebrated hero Bellerophon, wdio was worshipped 
with heroic honous’s at Corinth, and whose exploits 
were a favouiite subject among the Corinthians 
down to the latest times. Hence we constantly find 
upon the coins of Corinth and her colonies the 
figure of the winged horse Pegasus, which Belle- 
rophon caught at the fountain of Peirene on the 
Acrocorintlius. Bellerophon, as % well known, 
settled in Lycia ; and the descendants of Ornytion 
continued to rule at Corinth till the overthrow of 
the Sisyphid dynasty by the conquering Dorians. 

The most ancient name of the city was Ephyra 
QE^Bpr]). At what time it exchanged this name 
for that of Corinth is unknown. Muller, relying 
upon a pssage of Velleius Paterculus (i. 3) sup- 
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pc^s that it received the name of Corinth upon 
occasion of the Dorian conquest ; but Homer uses 
both names indiscrimmately. (’E^BpTj, II vL 152, 
210 ; KopiyBos, ii. 570, xiii. 664.) According to the 
Corinthians themselves Cormtluis, from whom the 
city derived its name, was a son of Zeus; but the 
epic poet Eunielus, one of the Corinthian Bacc-liiadae, 
gave a less exalted origin to the eponymous hero. 
This poet carried up the history of his native place 
to a still earlier period than the rule of tlie Sisy- 
phids. According to the legend, related by him, 
the gods Poseidon and Helios (the Sun) con- 
tended for the possession of the Corinthian land. 
By the award of Briareus Poseidon obtained the 
Isthmus ; and Helios the rock, afterwards called the 
Acrocorintlius, and then Ephyra, from Ephyra, a 
daughter of Oceanns and Tethys, and the primitive 
inhabitant of the country. Helios had two sons 
Aeetes and Aloeus ; to the former he gave Ephyra, 
to the latter Asopia (Sicyon). Aeetes, going to 
Colchis, left his country under the government of 
Bunns, a son of Hermes ; upon whose death lilpopeus, 
the son of Aloeus, obtained Ephyia. as well as Asopia. 
Marathon, the son of Epopeus, who had left the 
country during his lifetime, retuimed at his death, 
and divided his territoiy between his sons Corintlms 
and Sicyon, from whom the two towns obtained their 
names. Corinthus d\ing without children, the 
Coiinthians invited Medea from lolcos, as the 
daughter of Aeetes ; and thus her husband Jason 
obtained the sovereignty of Corinth. Medea after- 
wards returned to I«)lcos, leaving the throne to 
Sisyphus, with 'whom she is said to have been in 
love. (Pans, i. 1. § 2, i. 3. § 10 ; Schol. ad Find. 
01. xiii. 74.) Upon this legend Mr. Grote justly 
remarks, that “ the incidents in it are imagined and 
arranged with a view’- to the supremacy of Medea; 
the emigration of Aeetes, and the conditions under 
which he transferred his sceptre being so laid out 
as to cemfer upon Medea an hereditary title to the 
throne. .... may consider the legend of Medea 
as having been originally quite independent of that 
of Sisyphus, but fitted oifto it, in seeming clirono- 
logical sequence, so as to satisfy the feelings of those 
Aeolids of Corinth who passed for his descendants.” 

of Greece^ voL i. p, 165, seq.) 

I The first really historical fact in the histoiy of 
Corinth is its conquest by the Dorians, It is said 
that this conquest was not effected till the gene- 
ration after the return of the Heracleidae into Pelo™ 
pomiesus. When the Heracleidae were on the point 
of crossing over from Naupactns, Hippotes, also a 
descendant of Hercules, but not through Hyllus, 
slew the prophet Camus, in consequence of which 
he W'as banished for ten years, and not allowed to 
take part in the enterprise. His son Aletes, who 
derived his name from his long ■wanderings, was 
afterwards the leader of the Dorian conquerors of 
Corinth, and the first Dorian king of the city. 
(Pans. ii. 4. § 3.) It appears from the account of 
Thucydides (iv. 42) that the Dorian invaders took 
possession of the hill called Solygeius, near the 
Saronic gulf, from which they carried on war against 
the Aeolian inhabitants of Corinth till they reduced 
the city. 

The Dorians, though the ruling class, appear to 
have formed only a small proportion of the popu- 
lation of Corinth. The non-Dorian inhabitants 
mfist Imve been admitted at an early period to the 
citizenship ; since we find mention of eight Co- 
rinthian tribes (ndj/ra d/crci^, Phot., Suidas), whereas 
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three was the standard nnmber in all purely Borie; 
states. It was impossible to preserve in a city like 
Corinth the regular Doric institutions; since the 
wealth acquired by commerce greatly exceeded the 
value of landed property, and necessarily conferred 
upon its possessors, even though not Dorians, great 
influence and power. Aletes and his descendants 
held the royal pwer for 12 generations. Their 
names and the length of their reign are thus given: 

Years. 


Aletes 

- 

- 

reigned 

38 

Jxion 


, - 

» 

88 

Agelas 

- 

- 


37 

Prymnis 

- 

- 

»> 

35 

Bacchis 

- 

* 

JI 

35 

Agelas 



» 

30 

Eudemxis 

- 

- 


25 

Aristodemes 

- 

- 

» 

35 

Agemon 


- 

»> 

16 

Alexander - 

- 

• 

» 

25 

Telestes 

- 


,, 

12 

Automenes - 




1 

327 


Pausanias spalcs as if Piynmis was the last 
descendant of Aletes, and Bacchis, the founder of a 
new, though still an Heracleid dynasty; but Diodorus 
describes all these kings as descendants of Aletes, 
but in consequence of the celebrity of Bacchis, his 
successors tok the name of Bacchidae in place of 
that of Aletiadae or Heracleidae. After Automenes 
had reigned one year, the Bacchiad family, amounting 
to about 200 persons, determined to abolish royalty, 
and to elect out of their own number an annual 
Prytanis. The Bacchiad oligarchy had possession 
of the goveriiment for 90 years, until it was over- 
thrown by Gypselus, with the help of the lower 
classes, in B. c. 657. (Died. vi. fragm. 6, p. 635, 
Wess. ; Paus. ii. 4. § 4 ; Herod, v. 92.) Strabo | 
says (viii. p. 378) that the Bacchiad oligarchy 
lasted nearly 200 years ; but he probably included 
within this period a portion of the time that the 
Bacchiads possessed the royal power. The Bac- 
chiads, after their deposition by Gypselus, were for 
the most part driven into exile, and are said to have 
taken refuge in different parts of Greece, amd even in 
Italy. (Pint. 1 ; Liv. i. 34.) 

According to the mythical chronology the return 
of the Heracleidae took place in b. c. 1104, As the 
Dorian conquest of Corinth was placed one generation 
(30 years) after this event, the reign of Aletes com- 
menced B. 0 . 1074. His family therefore reigned 
from B. c. 1074 to 747; and the Bacchiad oligarchy 
lasted from b. c. 747 to 657. 

Under the Bacchiadae the Corinthians were dis- 
tinguished by great commercial enterprise. They ; 
traded chiefly with the western part of Greece; since 
the eastern sea was the domain of the Aeginetans. 
The sea, formerly called tlie Crissaean from the 
town of Crissa, was now named the Corinthian after 
them; and in order to secure the strait which led 
into the western waters, they founded Molycria op- 
posite the pmnontory of Rhium (Time. iii. 102.) 

It was under the sway of the Baccliiadae tliat the 
important colonies of Syracuse and CorcjTa were 
founded by the Corintliians (b. c. 734), and that a 
navy of ships of war was created for the first time 
in Greece; for we have the express testimony of 
Thucydides that triremes were first built at Corinth. 
('I'huc. i. 13.) The prosperity of Corinth suffered no 
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diminution from the revolution, which made Cypselns 
despot or tyrant of Corinth. Botli this prince and 
his son Periander, who succeeded him, were distin- 
guished by the vigour of their adininistnition and by 
tbeir patronage of conmseree and tlie fine arts. 
Following the plans of colonization, wldeh had been 
commenced by the Bacchiadae, they planted nu- 
merous colonies upon the western shores of Greece, 
by means of which they exercised a sovereign jjower 
in these seas, Ainbi-acia, Anactorium, Leucas, 
Apollonia and other imjKirtant c<)]anie.s, were found<.»d 
by Gypselus or his son. Corcyra, which ha<i thrown 
off the supremacy of Corinth, and whose navy had 
defeated that of the mother country in b. c- 665, 
was reduced to subjection again in the reign of 
Periander. It has been noticed by Mliller that all 
these colonies were sent out from the harbour of 
lAchaeum on the Corinthian gulf; and that the only 
colony despatched from the harbour of Oenebreae cn 
the Saronic gulf was the one which founded Potidaea, 
on the coast of Chalcidice in IHacedonia. (Muller, 
Lor. i, 6. § 7.) 

Gypselus reigned 30 years (b.c. 657 — 627), and 
. Periander 44 years (b. c. 627 — 583). For the his- 
tory of these tyrants the reader is referred to the 
Lict. of Biogr. $. m. Periander was succeeded by 
his nephew Psammetichus, who reigned only three 
years. He was without doubt overthrown by the 
Spartans, who put down so many of the Grecian 
despots about this period. The government esta- 
blished at Corinth, under the auspices of Sparta, was 
again aristocratical, but apparently of a less exclusive 
character than that of tlie hereditary oligarchy of 
the Bacchiadae. The gerusia probably composed 
of certain noble families, such as the Oligaethidae 
mentioned by Pindar, whom he describes as qXkos 
a/jLcpos arrroX?, (Find. 01. xiii. 2, 133.) From the 
time of the deposition of Psammetichus Corinth be- 
came an ally of Sparta, and one of the most powerful 
and influential members of the Peloponne.sian confe- 
deracy. At an early period the Corinthians were on 
friendly terms with the Athenians. Thty refused 
to assist Cleomenes, king of Sparta, in restoring 
Hippias to Athens, and they lent the Athenians 20 
ships to carry on the war against Aegina (HertKl. 
V. 92; Thuc. i. 41); but the rapid growth of the 
Athenian power after the Persian war excited the 
jealousy of Corinth; and the accession of ^legai-a to 
the Athenian alliance w’lis speedily followed by open 
hostilities between the two states. The Corinthians 
marched into the territory of Megara, but were there 
defeated with great loss by the Atlieniau commander, 
Myronides, B. c. 457. (Thuc. i. 103 — i06.) Peace 
was shortly afterwards concluded; but the enmity 
which the Corinthians felt against the Athenians 
was still further increiised by the assistance wdiich 
the latter afforded to the Corcyraeans in their quaiTci 
with Corinth. This step was the immediate cause 
of the Peloponnesian war; for the Corinthians now- 
exerted all their influence to |)ersuade Sparta, imd 
the other Peloponnesian states to declare war against 
Athens. 

In the Peloponnesian war the Corinthians at first 
furnished the greater part of the Peloponnesian fleet. 
Throughout the whole war their enmity against the 
Athenians continued unabated ; and when the Spartans 
concluded with the latter in B. c. 421 the fjeace, 
usually called the peace of Xieias, the Corinthians 
refused to be parties to it, and were so indignant 
with Sparta, that they endeavoured to form £ new 
Peiopnnesian league with Argos, Mautineia and 
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Elis. (Time. V, 17, seq.) But their anger against ; 
Sparta swn coaled down (Thuc. v. 48); and shortly 
afterwards they returned to the Spartan alliance, to ' 
which they remmned faithful till the close of the : 
war. When Athens was obliged to surrender to the ; 
Spartans after the battle of Aegospotami, the Co- 
rinthians and Boeotians urged them to raze the c% 
to the gi-ound. (Xen. Hell. ii. 2. § 19.) 

But after Athens had been efFectnally humbled, 
and Sparta began to exercise sovereignty over the 
rest of Greece, the Corinthians and other Grecian 
states came to be jealous of her increasing power. 
Tithraustes, the satrap of Lydia, determined to 
avail himself of this jealousy, in order to stir up 
a war in Greece against the Spartans, and thus 
compel them to recall Agesilaus from his victorious 
career in Asia. Accordingly he sent over Timocrates, 
the Rhodian, to Greece with the sum of 50 talents, 
which he w£is to distribute among the leading men 
in the Grecian states, and thus excite a war against 
Sparta, b.c. 395. (Xen. Hell iii. 5. § 2.) Timocrates 
liad no difficulty in executing his commission; and 
sliortly afterwards the Corinthians united with their 
old enemies the Athenians as well as with the Boeo- 
tians and Argives in declaring war against Persia. 
Deputies fi-om these states met at Corinth to take 
measures for the prosecution of the war, which was 
hence called the Corinthian war. In the following 
year, e. c. 394, a battle was fought near Corinth 
between the allied Greeks and the Lacedaemonians, 
in which the latter gained the victory (Xen, Hell 
iv. 2. § 9, seq.) Later in the stime year the Co- 
riiithians fought a second battle along with the other 
allies at Goroneia in Boeotia, whither they had 
marched to oppose Agesilaus, who had been recalled 
from Asia by the Persians, and was now on his 
march homewards. The Spartans again gained the 
victory, but not without much loss on thehr own 
side. (Xen. HeU. iv. 3. § 15, seq., Ages. ii. 9. seq.) 

In B.c. 393 and 392 the war was carried on in 
tiie Corinthian territory, the Spartans being posted 
at Sicyon and the allies maintaining a line acro^ the 
isthmus from Lechaeum to Cenchreae, with Corinth 
as the centre. A great part of the fertile plain be- 
tween Sicyon and Corinth belonged to the latter state; 
and the Corinthian proprietors suffered so much from 
the devastation of their lands, that many of them be- 
came anxious to renew their old alliance with Sparta. 
A large number of the other Corinthians participated 
in these feelings, and the leading men in the govern- 
ment, who were violently opposed to Sparta, became^ 
so alamied at the wide-spread disaffection among the ' 
citizens, that they introduced a body of Argives into 
the city during the celebration of the festival of the 
Eucleia, and massacred numbers of tlie opposite party 
in the market-place and in the theatre. The govern- 
ment, being now dependent upon Argos, formed a 
close union with this state, and is said to have even 
incorporated their Corintliiau tenutory with that of 
Argos, and to have given the name of Argos to their 
owm city. But the opposition party at Corinth, which 
was still numerous, contrived to admit Praxitas, the 
Lacedaemonian commander at Sicyon. within the long 
walls which connected Corinth with Lechaeum. In 
the space between the walls, which was of consider- 
able breadth, and about 1^ mile in length, a battle 
took place between the Lacedaemonians and the Co- 
rinthians, who had marched out of the city to dis- 
lodge them. The Corinthians, however, were defeated, 
and this victory was followed by the demolition of a 
considerable part of the long walls by Praxitas. The 
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Lacedaemonians now marched across the Isthmus, 
and captured Sidus and Crommyon. These events 
happened in b.c. 392. (Xen. Hell. iv. 4. § 1, seq.) 

The Athenians, feeling that their own city was no 
longer seem’e from an attack of the Lacedaemonians, 
marched to Corinth in the followringyear (b.c, 391), 
and repaired the long wails between Corinth and 
Lechaeum; but in the course of the same summer 
Agesilaus and Teleutias not only retook the long 
walls, but also captured Lechaeum, which was now 
garrisoned by Lacedaemonian troops. (Xen.//e/Liv. 
4. §§ 18, 19; Diod. xiv. 86, who erroneously placets 
the capture of Lechaeum in the preceding year; see 
Grote, Hut of Greece, vol. ix. p. 471, seq.) The.se 
successes, however, of the Lacedaemonians were 
checked by the destruction in the next year (b.c. 
390) of one of their morae by Iphierates, the Athe- 
nian general, with his peltasts or h'ght-anned troops. 
Shortly afterwards Agesilaus marched back to Sparta; 
whereupon Iphierates retook Crommyon, Sidus, 
Peiraeum and Oenoe, which had been garrisoned by 
Lacedaemonian troops. (Xen. Hell. iv. 5. § 1, seq.) 
The Corinthians appear to have suffered little from 
this time to the end of the war, which was brought 
to a conclusion by the peace of Antalcidas in b.c. 
387. The effect of this peace was the restoration of 
Corinth to the Lacedaemonian alliance: for as soon 
as it was concluded, Agesilaus compelled the Argives 
to withdraw their troops from the city, and the Co- 
rinthians to restore the exiles who had been in favour 
of the Lacedaemonians. Those Corinthians wlio had 
taken an active part in the massacre of their fellow- 
citizens at the festival of the Eucleia fled from Co- 
rinth, and took refuge, piartly at Argos, and jjartly 
at Athens. (Xen. Hell v. 1. § 34; Dem. c. Lept. 
p.473.) 

In the war between Thebes and Sparta, which 
soon afterwards broke out, the Corinthians remained 
faithM to the latter; but having suffered much from 
‘ the war, they at length obttiined permission from 
Sparta to conclude a separate peace with the The- 
bansi (Xm. Hell. vii. 4. § 6, seq.) In the subsequent 
events of Grecian history down to the Macedonian 
i period, Corinth took little part. The government 
i continued to be oligarchical; and the attempt of 
: Timophanes to make Mmself tyrant of Corinth was 
frustrated by his murder by his own brother Timo- 
leon, B.c. 344. (Diod, xvi. 65; Pint. Tim. 4; 
i Cornel. Nep. Tim. \ ; Aiistot. Polit v. 5. § 9.) 

I From the time of the battle of Chaeroneia, Corinth 
was held by the Macedonian Mngs, who always kept a 
strong garrison in the important fortress of the Acro- 
corinthus. In b.c. 243 it was surprised by Aratus, 
delivered from the garrison of Antigonus Gonatas, and 
annexed to the Achaean league. (Pol. ii. 43.) But 
in B.C. 223 Corinth was surrendered by the Achaeans 
to Antigonus Dason, in order to secure Iiis support 
against the Aetolians and Cleomenes. (Pol, ii. 52, 
54.) It continued in the hands of Philip, the suc- 
cessor of Antigonus Doson ; but after the defeat of 
this monarch at the battle of Cynoscephalae, b.c. 
196, Corinth was declared free by the Romans, and 
; was again united to the Achaean league. The Acro- 
I corinthus, however, as well as Clialcis and Deme- 
trias, which were regarded as the three fortresses of 
Greece, were occupied by Roman garrisons. (Pol. 
xviii, 28, 29; Liv. xxxiii. 31.) 

When the Achaeans were mad enough to enter 
into a contest with Rome, Corinth was the seat of 
goveniment of the Achaean league, and it was here 
that the Roman ambassadors were maltreated, who 
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had been sent to the League ndth the nitimatnm of 
the senate. The Achaean troops were at once de- 
feated, and L. Mummins entered Corinth nnoppos^ 
The vengeance which he took upon the nnhappj city 
was fearful. All the males were put to the sword, 
and the women and children sold as slaves. Goiinth 
was the richest city in Greece, and abounded in 
statues, paintings, and other works of art. The most 
valuable works of art were carried to Eome; and 
after it had been pillaged by the Itoman soldiers, it 
was at a given signal set on fire; and tiius was ex- 
tinguished what Cicero calls the lumen totim 
Graeciae (b.c. 146). (Strab. viil p. 381 ; Pol. xl. 
7; Paus. ii. 1. § 2, vii. 16. § 7 ; Liv. Epit, 52; 
Flor. ii. 16; Oros. v. 3; Veil. Pat. i. 13: Cic. 

Leg. Man. 5.) 

Corinth remained in ruins for a eentuiy. The site 
on which it had stood was devoted to the gods, and 
was not allowed to be inhabited (Macrob. BaJb. iii. 9) ; 
a portion of its territory was given to the Sicyonians, 
who undeitook the superintendence of the Jsthmian 
games (Strab. viii. p. 381) ; the remainder became 
part of the ager publicus, and was consequently in- 
cluded in the vectigalia of the Roman people. (Lex 
Thoria, c. 50; Gic. de Leg. Agr.L 2, ii. 19.) The 
greater part of its commerce passed over to Delos. 
In B.c. 46 Julius Caesar determined to rebuild Co-- 
rinth, and sent a numerous colony thither, consisting 
of his veterans and freedmen. (Strab. viii. p. 381 ; 
Paus. ii. 1. § 2; Plut. Caes. 57 Dion Gass, xliii. 
50; Diod. Excerpt, p. 591, 'Wess.; Plin. iv.4. s. 5.) 
Henceforth it was called on coins and inscriptions 

C01.0NIA IVLIA CORINTHVS, also LAVS IVLI CO- 

KisT., and c. i. c. a., i. e., Golonia Julia Gorinthus 
Augusta. The colonists were called Corinthienses, 
and not Corinthii, as the ancient inhabitants had 
been named. (Festus, p. 60, ed. Miiller.) It soon 
rose again to be a prosperous and populous city; and 
when Bt. Paul visited it about 100 years after it had 
been rebuilt by the colony of Julius Caesar, it was 
the residence of Junius Gallio, the proconsul of 
Achaia. (Acta Apost. xvfii. 12.) St. Paul founded 
here a flourishing Christian clmreh, to which he ad- 
dressed two of his epistles. When it was visited by 
Pausanias in the second century of the Christian era, 
it contained numerous public buildings, of which he 
has given us an account; and at a still later period 
it continued to he the capital of Achaia. (Hierocl. 
p. 646; Bockh, Inscr. Grace, no. 1086.) 

HI. Aet, Liteeaturb, Chaeactbb, &c. 

It has been already noticed that Corinth was one 
of the earliest seats of Grecian art. (Strab. viii. p. 
382.) It was in this city that painting was said to 
have been invented by Ardicas, Cleophantus, and 
Cleanthes (ITin. xxxv. 5), and at the time of its cap- i 
ture by the Romans it possessed some of the finest j 
paintings in Greece. Among these was the celebrated 
picture of Dionysus by Aristeides of Thebes, for 
which Attains ofifered the sum of 600,000 sesterces, 
and which was afterwards exhibited at Rome in the 
temple of Ceres. (Strab. viii p. 381; Plin. xxxv, 
8.) The numerous splendid temples which tlie 
wealth of the Corinthians enabled them to erect gave 
an impulse to architecture; and the most elaborate 
order of architecture was, as is well known, named 
after them. Statuary also flourished at Corinth, 
which was particularly celebrated for its works in 
bronze; and the name of Aes Corinthiacumwas given ; 
to the finest kind of bronze. (See Met. of Ant, p. 25, 
2nd ed.) One of the earlier works of Corinthian 
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art, which retained its celebrity in later times, was 
the celebrated chest of Cyj>selas, made of cedar wood 
and adorned with figures. It was dedicat e<i at 
Olympia, where it was seen by Pausanias, who has 
given a minute description of it (v, 17, seq.). The 
Corinthian vases of terra cotta -were among the finest 
in Greece; and such was their beauty, that all the 
cemeteries of the city were ransacked by the colo- 
nists of Julius Caesar, who sent them to Rome, 
where they fetched enormous qdees. (Strab. viii. 
p,381.) 

In tlie time of Periander poetry likewise fiomnshed 
at Corinth. It was here that Aiion introduced those 
improvements into the dithyramb, which caused him 
to be regarded as its inventor, and which led Ih’ndar 
to speak of Corinth as the city in wdiich MoJer’ 
aS6iryoos aydet (Herod, i. 23; ITnd, 0^. xm. 31.) 
Among the most ancient Cyclic poets we also find 
the names of Aeson, Eumeius, and Eumolpus, all of 
whom vrere natives of Corinth. (Schol. ad Emd. 
I c.) But after the time of Periander little attention 
was paid to literature at Corinth; and among the 
illustrious writers of Greece not a single Corinthian 
appears. It is mentioned by Cicero tliat Corinth 
did not produce an orator (Brut. 13); and Dei- 
narchus, the last and least important of the Attic 
orators, is no exception, since, though a native of 
, Corinth, he was brought up at Athens, and prac- 
tised his art in the latter city. 

The wealth of the Corinthians gave rise to luxury 
and sensual indulgence. It was the most licentious 
city in all Greece ; and tlio number of merchants who 
frequented it caused it to be the favourite resort of 
courtezans. The patron goddess of the city was 
Aphrodite, who had a splendid temple on the Acro- 
corinthus, where there w'ere kept more than a thou- 
sand sacred female slaves (i6p65ov\oi) for the service 
of strangers. (Strab. viii. j). 378.) Hence they are 
called by Pindar (Fragm. p. 244. Bergk) Do- 
Xv^syat yedyide^, dfapiTroXoi neidovs eV depuetip 
Kopiydi^. Li no other city of Greece do we tied this 
institution of llieroduli as a regular part of the 
worship of Aphrodite; and there can be no doubt 
that it was introduced into Corinth by the Phoe- 
nicians. [See above, p. 675, a.] Many of the Co- 
rinthian courtezans, such as Lais, obtained such 
high sums as often to ruin the inerclumts wlio visited 
the city; whence arose the pruverb (Strab, viii. p. 
378):~ 

00 Trayrbs dvBphs is Kopivdov eaB ' d ttXqvs : 

' which Horace readers (Ep. i. 17. 36) : — 

‘‘ Hon cuivis homini coiitingit adire Corinthiim/’ 

So celebrated wexc the Corinthian courtezans, that 
they gave rise to many other proverbial expressions. 
(Kopiv6raf€cr0at=s=/£acrTpo7rfiy€ii/ ^ kraipeiy, Pollux, 
ix. 6. §75; Kopiy ka KopV', i. e. a courtezan, Plat. 
Eep. iii. p* 404, d. ; so KopivQla waisr. Poll, x, 7, 

§ 25 ; Suidas, s. v. %o?pos ; hluller, JJor. iv. 4. § 6.) ^ 

IF, Topooeapiiy of thi-i City ani> of the 
Poet-Towxs. 

Of the topgmphy of the ancient city before its 
destruction by Mummins we knew" next to nothing; 
but of the new city which was built by the Roman 
colonists, both Strabd (viii. p. 379) and Paimnias 
(ii. 2, seq.) have left us an account. The followiiig ' 
is the description of Strabo ; — “ A lofty mountain, 
called Acrocorinthiis, being 3| stadia "in perpen- 
dicular height and 30 stadia in the went by the 
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Toad, ends in a sharp point. Its northern side 
is the steepest, under which the city lies upon a 
level spot in the fonn of a trapezium, dose to the 
vpiy roots of the Aerocorinthus. The city itself 
was 40 stadia in circumference, and was surrounded 
with walls "wherever it was not protected by the 
mountain. The mountain of the Aerocorinthus also 
was included within the same inclosure, so far as it 
was able to receive a wall; and as we ascended, the 
remains of the line of fortifications were visible. The 
whole circuit of the walls amounted to about 85 sta- 
dia. On the other sides the mountain is less steep, 
but it is here spread out further, and presents a wide 
prospect. On the summit is a small temple of 
Aphrodite; and under the summit is the small foun- 
tain of Peirone, having no outlet, but always full of 
clear and drinkable water. They say that from this 
fountiiin mid from some otlier subterraneous veins 
the fountain bursts forth, which is at the foot of the 
mountain, and which flow's into the city, supplying 
the latter with a sufficiency of water. There is also 
an abundance of wells in the city; and, as it is said, 
ill the Aerocorinthus likewise, but we did not see 
any. Below tlie Peirene is the Sisypheiuni, pre- | 
serving considerable remains of a temple or palace 
built of white marble. From the summit towards 
the north are seen the lofty mountains of Parnassui | 
and Helicon, covered with snow.” 

Strabo’s account of tlie Aerocorinthus is very ac- 
curate; and bis estimate of the lieiglit agrees very 
nearly wdth that of the French surveyors, according 
to whom the jx’rpendiculai’ heiglit of the mountain 
above the sea as 575 metres, eqiml to 1886 English 
feet, which is equal to three stadia and a tenth at , 
607 feet to the stadium. (Leake, Peioponnenaca, 
p. 392.) All modem travellers agree that the Aero- , 
eorinthus, rising abruptly and isolated from the plain, 
is one of the mc^t striking objects of its class that 
they had ever seen. Col. Mure obseiwes that ‘‘neither 
the Acropolis of Athens, nor the Larissa of Argos, nor 
any of the more celebrated mountain fortresses of 
western Europe — not even Gibraltar — can enter into 
the remotest competition with this gigantic citadel. 
It is one of those objects more frequently, perhaps, to 
be met with in Greece than in any other country of 
Europe, of which no drawing can convey other than 
a veiy faint notion. The outline, indeed, of this 
colossal mass of rugged rock and green sward, inter- 
spersed here and there, but scantily, with the cus- 
tomary fringe of shrubs, although from a distance it 
entero into fine composition with the surrounding; 
landscape, can in itself hardly be called picturesque; 
and the formal line of embattled Turkish or Venetian 
vrall, which crowns the summit, does not set it off 
to advantage. Its vast size and height produce the 
greatest effect, as viewed from the seven Doric co- 
lumns, standing nearly in the centre of the wilderness 
of rubbish and hovels that now mark the site of the 
city which it formerly protected.” The Aerocorinthus 
is well described by Livy (xlv. 28) as, “ arx in im- 
manern altitudinem edita;” and Statius is not guilty 
of much exaggeration in the lines (Theb. vii. 106): 

. . . , “ qua suinmas caput Aerocorinthus in 
auras 

Tollit, ot altenia geiuimim mare protegit umbra.” 


miles. Beyond the isthmus and bay of Lechaeum 
are seen all the great summits of Locris, Phocis, 
Boeotia. and Attica, and the tw'o gulfs from the hill 
of Korfpfe (Gonoessa) on the Corinthiac, to Sunium 
at the entrance of the Saronic gulf. To the west- 
ward the view is impeded by a great hill, which 
may be called the A%/ia, or eye-sore, of the Acro- 
corinthus, especially with regard to modem war. Its 
summit is a truncated peak, wdiieh may be reached 
on horseback, by turning to the right of the road 
which leads to the Aerocorinthus, at a small dis- 
tance short of the first gate.” (Leake.) 

The city of Corinth lay at the northern foot of the 
Aerocorinthus. It did not stand in the plain, but 
upon a broad, level rock, which is nearly 200 feet in 
height above the plain, lying between it and the bay 
of Lechaeum. Across tliis plain, as we have already 
mentioned, ran the long walls connecting Corinth 
and its port-town Lechaeum. 

Corinth was one of the largest cities in Greece, 
and was in size inferior only to Athens. According 
to Strabo the walls of the city were 40 stadia, and 
those of the city and Aerocorinthus together $5 
stadia. Each of the two Long Walls connecting 
Corinth and Lechaeum was 12 stadia in length; and 
adding to these the fortification of Lechaeum, the 
whole circuit of the fortifications was about 120 
stadia; but a considerable portion of the spice thus 
included was probably not covered with houses. The 
fortifications were very strong; and so lofty and thick 
were the walls, that Agis, the son of Archidamus, is 
reported to have exclaimed u|X)n beholding them, 
“ What women are these that dwell in this city.” 
(Plut. Apophth. Lac. p. 215.) Of the population of 
Corinth we have no trustworthy accounts* Clinton 
computes the population of the whole state at about 

100.000 persons, of whom he supposes 70,000 or 

80.000 to have inhabited the city, and the remaining 

20.000 or 30,000 to have been distributed through 
the country. According to a statement in Athenaeus 
(vi. p. 272) Corinth had 460,000 slaves; but this 
number is quite incredible, and ought probably to be 
corrected to 60,000. In that case the free ppula- 



The view from the Aerocorinthus comprehends a 
greater number of celebrated objects than any other 
in Greece. Hymettus bounds the horizon to the 
eastward, and the Parthenon is distinctly seen at a 
direct distance of not much less than 50 English 


A. Aerocorinthus. 

B. Suburb Craueiura. 

C. Lechaeum. 

1. Agora. 

2. Temple of Athena Cha- 

linitis. 

3. Temple of Apollo. 


4. Gate of Ccnchreae. 

5. Gate of I*echaeum. 

6. Gate of Sicyon. 

7. GateofTenea. 

8. Fountain of Peirene, 

9. Sisypheium. 
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tion would have been about 40,000. These numbers 
of Clinton, however, are only conjectural, and are at 
the best only an approximation to the truth. (Clin- 
ton, Fasti Hell vol. ii. p. 423, 2nd ed.) ^ 

Notwithstanding the destruction of Corinth by 
Mummius, some of the ancient buildings still e:^ted 
at a later time Pausanias begins his description of 
the city by stating that “ it contained many things 
worthy of notice, some being the relics of the ancient 
city, but the greater part executed in the flourishing 
period afterwards ” (ii. 2. § 6). He appears to have 
come to Corinth from Cenchreae. The road leading 
to the city was lined with sepulchral monuments; and 
on either side of the road was a grove of cypre^es 
adorned with temples of Bellerophon and Aphrodite, 
the sepulchre of Lais, and many other monuments. 
This suburb, called Ceaneioh (Kpdv^iov), was the 
aristocratic quarter of the city, and the favourite place 
of residence of the wealthy Corinthians, like Collytus 
at Athens, and Pitane at Spirta (Pint, ExsU* 6, 
p. 601 ; see Athenab, p. 302, a.) Hence it was 
the chief promenade of Corinth. Here Diogenes of 
Sinope used to bask in the sun, a striking contrast to 
the luxury and splendour around him ; and close to 
the city gate his tomb was still shown even in the 
time of Pausanias. (Pans. ii. 2. § 4 ; Alciphr. iii. 
60; Lucian, Quom. Hist, conscrih, 3.) Xenophon 
mentions the Craneium in his account of the civil 
dissensions of Corinth in b. o. 392, as the place 
where one of the parties took refuge and from thence 
escaped to the Acrocorinthus. {Hell iv. 4. § 4.) 

Upon entering Corinth through the gate which 
probably bore the name of Cenchreae, Pausanias 
proceeded to the Agora, where the greatest number 
of temples stood. He mentions an Artemis Ephesia; 
— two wooden statues of Dionysus ; — - a temple of 
Tyche (Fortune); — a temple sacred to all the gods; 
— near the latter a fountain, issuing from a dolphin 
at the foot cf a Poseidon in bronze -statues of 
Apollo Clarius, Aphrodite, Hermes, and Zeus. In 
the middle of the Agora was a statue of a bronze 
Athena, on the basis of which were the figures of, 
the Muses in the relief. Above the Agora was a 
temple of Octavia, the sister of Augustus (ii. 2. § 6 
— ii.3. §1). 

From the Agora four principal streets branched 
off, one leading to Cenchreae, by which Pausanias 
entered the city, the second leading' to Lechaeum, 
the third to Sicyon, and the fourth to the Acroco- 
rintlms. 

Pausanias next describes the monuments on the 
road towards Lechaeum. On leaving the Agora to 
go to Lechaeum a person passed through the Pro- 
pylaea, on which stood two gilded chariots, one 
bearing Phaethon and the other the Sun, A little 
beyond, to the right of the road, was the fountain of 
Peirene. This fountain was adorned with white 
marble; and the water flowed from certain artificial 
Cxavems into an open receptacle. It was pleasant to 
didnk, and was said to have contributed to the 
excellence of the Corinthian bronze, when it was 
plunged into the water red hot (ii. 3. §§ 2, 3). 
Furtiier on in his account of the Acrocorinthus, 
Pausanias says that a fountain rises behind, the 
temple of Aphrodite on the summit of the mounfain, 
and that this fountain is supposed to be the same as 
that of Peirene in the city, and that the water flowed 
underground from the former to the latter (ii. 5, § 1). 
This agrees with the statement of Strabo already 
quoted so far ^is relates to the rise of the Peirene in 
the Acrocorinthus, and its connection with the 
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fountain in the lower city; but the two writers differ 
mspecting the position of the latter fountain, Strabo 
placing it at the foot of the Acrocorinthus, and 
Pausanias on the road from the Agora to Lechaeum, 
It would thus appear that there were three scnirccs 
at Corinth, all of which were at some ]>eriod of time 
at least knowm by the name of Peirene. Col Leake 
remarks that all the three are still observable; 
namely, the well in the Acri;K;orinthus, the rivulets 
which issue at the of that hill as described by 
Strabo, and the single source below the brow of the 
height on which the town is situated, in the jiosition 
alluded to by Pausanias. The same author adds, 
with much pmbabiiity, that ‘‘ it is not difficult to 
imagine, that between the times of Strabo and Pau- 
sanias a change may have taken place in the appli- 
cation of the name Peirene in the lower city, in 
consequence of the water of the northern fountain 
having been fonnd by experience better than that at 
the sources at the foot of the Acrocorinthus, The 
practice of the modem Corinthians gives countenance 
to this suppesition; for they use the former fountain 
alone for drinking, while the water which issues 
from below the Acrocorinthus, instead of being 
thought the lightest in Greece, as Athenaeus de- 
scribes that of Peirene, is considered heavy; the 
l^ater is little used for drinking, and the springs are 
the constant resort of women washing clothes. As 
the remark of Athenaeus is nearly of the same date 
as the description of Pausanias (ii. p. 43, b.), it is 
fair to apply them both to the same source of water.'* 
{Morea, vol. iii. p. 242, seq.) The grotto inclosing 
the fountain of Peirene upn the Acrocorinthus is 
described by Gbttling in ihe Arcliaologiseke. Zeitung 
for 1844 (p. 326, seq.). A representation of it is 
given in the Diet, of Ant. (p. 544, 2nd ed.) 

The fountain of Peirene is frequently mentioned by 
the ancient winters. So celebrated Wcos it that Co- 
rinth is called by Pindar “ the city of Peirene” {dffrv 
IL^ipdvas^ Find. 01 xiii. 86), and the Corinthians 
are described in one of the oracles of the Pythia at 
Delphi, as “ those dwelling around the beautiful 
Peirene” {oi wepl koK^jv UeipiiyTjy otK^ire, Hen^d. v, 
92). The fountain in the lower city was the fa- 
1 vourite place of resort of the Corinthian elders, where 
' they used to assemble to pky at draughts and con- 
; verse with one another {creixvhv da<pi UeipiiPTis 05ajp, 

; Emip. Med. 69.) It was at the fountain of Pei- 
rene that Bellerophon is said to have caught the 
winged horse Pegasus, which is hence called by 
Euripides the Peirenaean steel, (Eurip, EUefr. 
475; Strab. viil p. 379.) As Pegasus was in 
some legends represented as the horse of the ^Muses, 
Peirene is mentioned by the Homan poets as a foun- 
tain sacred to these goddesses. (Stat. Siw, i. 4. 27 ; 
Pers. Prolog, 4.) The Homan |x>ets frc‘(|ueiith” i^se 
the adjective Pirmis in the general sense of Co- 
rinthian. (Ov. Met vii. 39 1, eai Pont, i. 3. 75.) 

Notwithstanding the excellence of tlie water of 
the Peirene, the inhabitants of the Human colony 
were not contented with it ; and the EuqKmor Hadrian 
accordingly constracted an aqueduct 20 miles in 
length, to bring water for them from Styniphalus. 
This aqueduct, as well as the native sources, sup- 
plied the public baths and fountains, which ahoundc‘d 
in Corinth. (Pans. ii. 3. § 5, viii. 22. § 3.) Some 
remains of this aqueduct may still be seen not far 
from the sea, west of Corinth, near some mills upon 
the river lAingo-potamos. (Stauffert, In the Ap- 
pendix to Forster's Banzeitung^ 1844, p. 70.) 

Heturning to the road Iciuling from the agora to 
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LediaeuTn, Pausanias mentions near tlie Peirene a 
statue of Apollo; and next along the road a statue 
of Hermes with a ram, and statues also of Poseidon, 
Leucothea, and Palaemon upon a dolphin. Near 
the statue of Poseidon were the baths constructed 
by Euiycies, tlie Laconian, which were the most 
splendid in all Corinth, and w'ere adorned with va- 
rious kinds of marble, particularly writh that which 
came from Croceae, in Xaeoiiia. Further on was 
the most remarkable of all the fountains in Corinth; 
it rej>resented Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus, 
through whose hoof the w'ater flowed (il 3. §§ 3 — 5). 

Pausanias next describes the monuments in the 
street leading from the Agora to Sieyon. (Comp. 
“ Porta, quae fert Sicjonem,” Liv. xxxii. 23.) These 
were, in succession, the Temple of Apollo, with a 
bronze statue of the god; the fountain of Glance; 
the Odeiiim, probably the covered theatre, built by 
Herodes Atticus, in imitation of the one he had 
erected at Athens, but of smaller size (p4arpop 
vwcdpScpiov, Philostr. Vit. Soph. 236, Kays.) ; the 
tomb of Medea’s children; the temple of Athena 
Chalinitis, so called because she gave Bellerophon 
the bridle by which he secured Pegasus ; the 
theatre (comp. Pint. Arat 23; Polyb. v. 27); the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinas ; the ancient gymna- 
siiiin and the fountain called Lema, surrounded with 
columns and seats ; and close to the gymnasium two 
temples sacred to Zeus and Asclepius respectively 
(ii. 3. § 6, hi. 4. §§ 1-5). 

Pausanias then ascends the Acrocorinthus- In 
Eornan Corinth no part of the Acrocorinthus appears 
to have been inhabited: there were only a few public 
buildings by the side of the road leading up to the 
summit. Pausanias mentions in the ascent two 
sacred enclosures of Isis, and two of Sarapis; altars 
of the Sun, and a sanctuary of Kecessity and Force, 
which no one w'as allowed to enter; a temple of the 
Mother of the Gods, containing a pillar and a 
thmiie, both made of stone; a temple of Juno 
Bunasa; and upon the summit a temple of Aphro- 
dite, to whom the whole mountain was sacred (ii. 4, 
§§ 6, 7). Pausanias does not mention the Sisy- 
pheiura, which Strabo describes (viii. p. 379) as 
situated below the Peirene. This building is men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus (xx, 103), who says 
that part of the garrison of Cassander took refuge in 
the Acrocorinthus, and part in the Sisypheium,when 
Demetrius wms admitted into tlie town by a part of 
the citizens. From this narrative it is clear that 
the Sisypheium was near the fountain issuing at 
the foot of the Acrocorinthus, and not near the one 
upon the top of the mountain : from Strabo’s words 
above, it is not clear which of the two fountains ad- 
joined the Sisypheium. From its name we may 
conclude that it was regarded as the ancient palace 
of the kings of the race of Sisyphus. 

On descending from the Acrocorinthus, Pausanias. 
did not go bade to the lower city, but turned to the 
south, and quitted Corinth by the Teneatic gate, 
near which was a temple of Eileithyia. All the 
other gates of the city led towards the sea; but this 
one conducted into the mountainous country in the 
interior. Hence it is described as the gate behind 
the mountain (rj rrrvXfr}, Pans. ii. 5. 

§ 4; at fcopv<p^v wilAaq Polyaen. iv, 17. §8). 

Scarcely any tMng remains of ancient Corinth. 
The most important relics are seven Doric columns 
on the western outskirts of the modem town. Five 
of these columns belonged to one of the fronts of a 
temple, and three (counting the angular column 


twice) l» one of the sides of the peristyle. The 
diameter of the columns, 5 feet iO inches, is greater 
than that of any other coliiimis of the same order 
now existing in Greece. When Wlreeler visited 
Greece in 1676, there were twelve columns stand- 
ing; and the ruin was in the same state when de- 
scribed by Stuart 90 years afterwards. It was m 
its present condition when visited by liJr. Hawkins 
in 1795. This temple appears to have had origi- 
' nally six columns in front. It is conjectured by 
Le^e to have been the temple of Athena Chalinitis. 
At a short distance to the northward of these seven 
columns, on the brow of the cliffs overlooking the 
plain and bay of Lechaeum, Leake remarked upon 
an artificial level, the foundations of a large build- 
ing, and some fragments of Doric columns, sufficient, 
in his opinion, to prove that in this spot there stood 
another of the principal ediflees of Greciaji Corinth. 
He supposes that it was a hexastyie temple, about 
75 feet in breadth, and that from its dimensions 
and petition, it was one of the chief temples of the 
lower city. He further conjectures that tlii.s was 
the temple of Apllo, wdiicli Pausanias describes as 
on the road to Sieyon; and that as the temple of 
Aphrodite was the chief sanctuary on the Acroco - 
rinthus, so this of Apollo was the principal sacred 
building in the lower city. This seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact mentioned by Herodotus, that in 
the edict issued by Periander, wdioe ver held any con - 
verse with his son, Lyeophi-on, was to pay a fine 
to Apollo. (Herod, iii. 52.) 

Besides these remains of Grecian Corinth, there 
are ruins of two bmldings of Eoman Corinth. The' 
Botnaa remains are; — 1. A large mass of brick- 
work on the northern side of the bazaar of modern 
Corinth, perhaps a pirt of one of the baths built by 
Hadrian. 2. An amphitheatre, excavated in the 
roek on the eastern side of the modern town. As 
this ainphitheatre is not noticed by Pausanias, it is 
pc^ibly a work posterior to his time. The area 
below is 290 feet by 190: the thiclaiess of the re- 
maining prt of the cavea is 100 feet. At one end 
of the amphitheatre are the remains of a subterra- 
neous entrance for the wild beasts, or gladiators- This 
amphitheatre is apparently the place of meeting of 
the Corinthians, described in a passage of Diou 
Chrysostom, to which Leake has directed attentiim 
(l|w rijs v6A€ms iv Tsvi, phv 

p4v^ riwip 5e pvirap^ aXXm, Or. Rltod.^ 

p.347, Moreil; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 393). 

The most important of the isolated antiquities of 
Corinth is the Tr^pterropLov or mouth of an ancient 
well, the exterior of which is sculptured witli ten 
figures of divinities in very low relief. This beauti- 
ful work of art, which was seen by Dodw^ell, Leake 
and others in the garden of Notary’s house at Corinth, 
is now in London, in the collection of the Eaid of 
Guildford. The subject represents the introduction 
of Aphrodite into Olympus. (Dodwell, Classical 
TouTf vol. ii. p. 200; Leake, Morea^ voL iii. p. 264; 
Weleker, AUe JOenkmaUr^ vol. ii. p. 27.) Curtius 
noticed before the present government buildings a 
fine torso of Aphrodite. It has been asserted, but 
without proof, that the four bronze horses of St. 
Mark at Venice, came from Corinth. 

Corinth is now a small town, but is extremely un- 
healthy in the summer and autumn in consequence 
of the malaria, for which it is difficult to account, as 
it receives the sea breezes from either side. It is 
called by the inhabitants Gortho, which is only a 
corruption of the ancient name. 
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Pcrt‘T(mns, — Lechaetjm (rib Aexatw, LecEieae, 
PHn. iv. 4, s. 5 ; Lecheum, Stat. Sih. iT. 3- 59), the 
port on the Corinthian gulf connected with the city 
by means of the Long Walls, 12 stadia in length, 
already mentioned. (Strab. viii. p. 380 ; Xen. MelL 
iv. 4. § 17.) The Long Walls ran nearly dtte north, 
so that the wall on the right hand was called the 
eastern, and the one on the left hand the western or 
Sicyonian. The space between them mnsfc have 
been considerable; since, as we have already seen, 
there was sufficient space for an army to be drawn np 
for battle. [See above, p. 677, a.] The hat country 
between Corinth and Lechaeum is composed only of 
the sand washed np by the sea; and the port must 
have been originally artificial {xma-Ths xifiifjp, 
Dionys.), though it was no doubt rendered both 
spacious and convenient by the wealthy Corinthians# 
The site of the port is now indicated by a lagoon, 
surroimded by hillocks of sand. Lechaeum was the 
chief station of the Corinthian ships of war; and 
during the occupation of Corinth by the Macedo- 
nians, it was one of the stations of the royal fleet. 
It was also the emporium of the traffic with the 
western parts of Greece, and with Italy and Sicily. 
The proximity of Lechaeum to Corinth prevented it 
from becoming an important town like Peiraeeus. The 
only public buildings in the place mentioned by Pau- 
sanius (ii. 2. § 3) was a temple of Poseidon, who is 
hence called Lecliiieus by Callimachus. {Del 271.) 
The temple of the Olympian Zeus was jprobably si- 
tuated upon the low ground between Corinth and the 
shore of Lechaeum. (Paus. iii. 9. § 2 ; Theophr. 
Cam. Plant, v. 14.) 

Gejichreae (Keyxpeai, Strab. viii. p. 380; 
Paus. ii. 2. § 3; Ptol. iii. 16. § 13 ; Keyxp^/, 
Thuc. iv. 42; viii. 20; 

Oallim. Del 271 ; Cenchreis or Cenchris, Ov. TrisL 
I 10. 9), the port of the Saronic gulf, was distant 
from Corinth about 70 stadia, and Tvas the emporium 
of the trade with Asia. (Strab. I c.) This port was 
not simply an artificial one, like that of Lechaeum. 
It is a bay protected by two. promontories on the 
north and south, from which the Corinthians carried 
out moles, as the existing remains prove, in order to 
render the harbour more secure. On a Corinthian 
coin of Antoninus Pius (figured below) the port of 
Oenchreae is represented as inclosed between two 
promontories, on each of which stands a temple, and 
between them at the entrance of the harbour a statue 
of Poseidon, holding a trident in one hand and a dol- 
phin in the other. This agrees with the description 
of Pausanias, from whom we learn that the brazen 
Poseidon stood upon a rock in the sea, that to the 
riffht of the entrance was the temple of Aphrodite, 
and to the left, in the direction of tlie warm springs, 



Colonial Coin of Cokinth. — (On the obverse 
the head of Antoninus Pius: on the reverse the port 
of Cenchreae. The letters c.l.i. cor. stand for co- 
ix>NiALAVS iVLiA coKiNTHVS: see above, p.678,a.) 


were the sanctuaries of Aselepius and of Isis 
(Paus. ii. 2. § 3, in wffiieii passage instead of peojuari, 
we ought either to adopt Leake’s emendation, ep/Aart, 
or else xc^aar:.) 

Cenchreae is mentioned in the history of St. Pan] 
{Act, Apost. XYiii. 18; Ep. ad Rom. xvi. I.) It is 
now deserted, but it retains its name in the form 
Kekhries. The ancient town stood upon the slopes 
of the hill above the town, as the numerous re- 
mains of its foundations j>roye. Between this liill 
and the heights to the right and the left there were 
two small plains, througii one of which ran the road 
leading to Schoenus, and through the other the road 
leading to Corinth. 



HARBOUR OF CENCHREAE, 

A. Site of the town, 
a a. Road to Corinth. 
bb- Road to Schoenus. 

Pausanias mentions {I c.) certain luke-warm salt- 
springs, flowing from a rock into the sea over against 
Oenchreae, and called the bath of Helen. They are 
found about a mile SW.of Cenchreae, on the west pro- 
montory. They rise at a sufficient distance and height 
from the sea to turn a mill in their passage. 

I The road from Cenchreae to Corinth ran in a 
sonthwesterly direction through a ntirrotv valley, shut 
in by two ranges of rnounfliins, which almost served 
the purpose of long wails. On the left hand were 
the high ranges of the Oneian mountains; on the 
right the continuation of the lieights on which Gen- 
chieae stood. 

V. The IsTinius. 

The most important part of the territory of Co- 
rinth was the Isthmus, both as the place across 
wdiicli merchandize was carried from the eastern to 
' the western sea, and more especially as hallowed 
; by the celebration of the Istlmiian games. 1’he 
word Istbmns {'Icrdpos') probably comes from the 
root If which appears hi l-4mi to go,” andi the 
Latin f-re, and hence originally meant a paseage. 
From lieing the proper name of tliis spot, it came 
to be applied to the neck of any iienliisitla. Tlie 
situation of the Isthmus, a stony plain lying between 
the mountain barriers of the Geraneia ou the north 
and the Oneia on the soutli, has been already de- 
scribed. [See above, p. 674.] The word was nsec! 
both in a tvlder and a narrower signlflimtioa. In its 
wider use it indicated the wffiolc land lying between 
the two gulfs, and hence Corinth is said to have been 
situated on the Isthmus {KSpipBos fVl Tf 
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Sfcrab- viii. p. 380; Corintlmm in Istbino 
condidit, Veil. Pat. i. 3): in its more restricted 
sense it was applied to tlie narrowest part the 
Isthmus, and especially to the neighbourhood of the 
Poseideium and the locality of the Isthmian games 
eh Keyxp^as Uvroov ’IcrdjuoVf Pans. ii. 2, 
§ 3 ; Td ^IcrBfioi dydXp.ara, Pliilostr. V'U. Ser. 5.) 
Most of the Greek writers make the breadth of the 
Isthmus 40 stadia. (Strab. viii. p. 335 ; Diod, xi. 
16 ; Scylax, p. 15.) Pliny states it as 5 miles (iv. 4. 
s. 5), and Mela 4 miles (ii. 3). The last statement 
is the most connect, the real breadth being about 3|- 
English miles in direct distance. In the Byzantine 
time it was called rb i^apLlAtov, the name wliich the 
village on the Isthmus still bears, and which was 
also given to the Isthmus of Mount Athos* 

The only town on the Isthmus in ancient times 
was SciiOENus on the Saronic gulf. (<5 
viii p, 380; Portus Schoenitas, Mei. ii 3.) Situated 
at the narrowest part of the Isthmus, it was the 
port of the Isthmian sanctuary, and the place at 
which goods, not intended for the Corinthian market, 
were transported across the Isthmus by means of 
the Diolcos, This harbour, which is now called 
Kalam/iki, is exposed to the east and south-east: 
the site of the town is indicated by a few fragments 
of Poric columns. 

'file Isthmian sanctuary lies rather less than a 
mile south-east of Schoeuus. It was a level spot, of 
an irregular quadrangular form, containing the 
temple ot' Poseidon and otiier sanctuaries, and was 
surrounded on all sides by a strong wall, which can 
still be clearly traced. The northern and north- 
eastern parts of the enclosure were protected by the 
wall, which extended across the Isthmus, and of 
which ’we shall Kj>eak presently. On the other sides 
it was shut in by its own wulls, which are in some 
cases more than 12 feet thick. The enclosure is 
about 640 feet in length; but its breadth varies, 
being about 600 feet broad on the north and north- 
cast, but only 300 feet broad at its southeni end. 
Its form, as vrell as the way in which it was con- 
nected with the Istlimic wail, is shown in the an- 
nexed plan copied from Curtius, wliich is taken 
with a slight improvement from Leake. The in- 
terior of tlie enclosure is a heap of mins, which in 
consequence of earthquakes and other devastating 
causes have been so mixed, that it is impossible 
without extensive excavations to discover the 
ground-plan of the different buildings. 



PLAN OF THE ISTHMIAN SANCTUARY. 


A. The Sanctuary. i C. The Theatre. 

B. The Stadium. I a a. Koad to Schoenus. 


Pausanias’s account of the Isthmian sanctuary is 
unusually brief and unsatisfactory (ii. 1). He came 
to it from the port. Tow^ards his left he saw the 
stadium and theatre, both constructed of ivhite 
marble, of wdiich there are still some vestiges. 
Both lay outside the sacred enclosure, the stadium 
towards the south, and the theatre towards the west. 
Here the Isthmian games were celebrated ; and these 
buildings were connected with the sacred enclosure 
by a grove of pine trees. (Strab. viii. p. 380.) The 
main gate of the sanctuaiy appears to have been in 
the eastern wall, through which Pausanias entered. 
The road leading from this gate to the temple of 
Poseidon, was lined on one side by the statues of 
conquerors in the Isthmian games, and on the other 
side by a row of pine trees. Ujion the temple, which 
was not large, stood Tritons, probably serving as 
weather-cocks, like the Triton on the Horologium of 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes at Athens, In the proiiaus 
Pausanias saw two statues of Poseidon, and by* their 
side statues of Amphitrite and Tbalassa. The 
principal ornament of the celia was a magnificent 
gift of Herodes Attiens, consisting of four gilded 
horses with ivory hoofs, drawing the chariot of 
Poseidon, Amphitrite and Palaemon. The chariot 
rested upon a base, on which were represented in 
bas-relief Tbalassa with her child Aphrodite in the 
centre, while on either side were the Nereids. The 
fragments of Doric columns found within the en- 
closure may be assigned to this temple. Leake 
measured the end of the fluting of one of these 
shafts, and found it ten inches and a half. 

Within the sacred enclosure, to the west, w’as the 
Palaemonion, consisting of two sanctuaries, one 
above ground, containing statues of Poseidon, Leu- 
cothea, and Palaeirion ; and a subterraneous adytum, 
where Palaemon was said to have been buried. This 
adytum was the most sacred spot in the Isthmus, 
since the f^tival was originally in honour of Pa- 
laemon. Poseidon was subsequently substituted for 
this local divinity as the patron god of the festival ; 
but Palaemon continued to receive special honour, 
and in his adytum the most sacred oaths were 
sworn. Pausanias also mentions an ancient sanc- 
tuary, called the altar of the Cyclopes. Sisyphus 
and Neleus were said to have been buried here, but 
the site of their graves was unknown. 

These are all the buildings in the Isthmic sanc- 
tuary mentioned by Pausanias ; but we learn, from 
an inscription discovered by Wheeler in 1676, and 
now preserved at Verona, that there were several 
other buildings besides. (See the inscription in 
Bockh, Corp. Tmcr. n. 1104.) It contains a list of 
the Isthmian edifices erected by Publius Licinius 
Priscus Juventianus, high priest for life at Homan 
Corinth. “ He built lodgings for the athletae, who 
came to the Isthmian games from the wliole world. 
He erected, at his own ex 2 >ense, the Palaemonium, 
with its decorations ; — the hajiari/ipiop^ probably 
the subterraneous adytum, spoken of by Pausanias ; 
— the sacred avenue ; — the altars of the native 
gods, with the peribolus and the pronaos (perhaps 
the sanctuaiy containing the altars of the Cyclopes) ; 
— -the houses in which the athletae were examined; 
-—the temple of Helios, together, w’ith the statue 
and peribolus; — moreover, the peribolus of the 
Sa.cred Grove, and within it temples of Demeter, 
Core, Dionysus and Artemis, with their statues, 
decorations and pronai. He repaired the temples of 
Eueteria, of Core, of Pluto, and the steps and 
terrace- walls, which had fallen into decay by earth- 
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quakes and antiquity He also decorated the portico 
at the Stadium, with the arched apartments and the 
decorations belonging to them.” 

It has been already mentioned that the northern 
portion of the walls which surrounded the Isthmic 
sanctuary belonged to a line of fortification, which 
extended at one period across the Isthmus. This wall 
may still be traced in its whole extent across the 
narrowest part of the Isthmus, beginning at the bay 
of Lecliaeum and terminating at the hay of Schc«nus, 
It was fortified with square tow^eis on its northern 
side in the direction of Megans, showing that it was 
intended for the defence of Peloponnesus against 
attacks from the north. It was not built in a strmght 
line, but followed the crest of a range ctf low hills, 
the last falls of the Oneian mountains. The length 
of the -wall, according to Boblaye, is 7300 metres, 
while the breadth of the Isthmus at its narrowest 
part is only 5950 metres. At what period this waE 
was erected, is uncertain. The first Isthmian wall, 
mentioned in histoiy, was the one thrown up in 
haste by the Peloponnesians when Xerxes was 
marching into Greece. (Herod, viii. 7 1 ; Diod. xi. 66.) 
But this was a work of haste, and could not have 
been the same as the massive walls, of which the 
remains are extant. Moreover, it is evident from 
the military operations in the Corinthia, rwjorded by 
Thucydides and Xenophon, that in their time the 
Isthmus was not defended by a line of fortifications: 
the difficulties of an invading army always begin 
with the passes through the Oneian mountains. 
Diodorus (xv. 68) speaks of a temporary line of 
fortifications, consisting of palisades and trenches, 
which were thrown across the Isthmus by the 
Spartans and their allies, to prevent the Thebaijs 
from marching into Peloponnesus (b. c. 369), from 
which it clearly appears that there was no permanent 
wall. Moreover, Xenophon {HeU. vii. 1. 1 15, seq.) 
does not even mention the palisading and trenches, 
but places the Lacedaemonians and them allies upon 
the Oneian mountains. It is not till we come to the 
period of the decline of the Roman empire, that we 
find mention of the Isthmian wail. It was then 
regarded as an important defence against the inva- 
sions of the barbarians. Hence, it was restored by j 
Valerian in the middle of the third century (Zo- | 
sira. i. 29), by Justinian towards the end of the 
sixth (Frocop. de Aedif. iv. 2), by the Greeks 
against the Turks in 1415-^nd after it had been 
destroyed by the Turks ir was rebuilt by the 
Venetians iq 1463. It was a second time destroyed 
by the Turks ; and by the treaty of Caiiowitz, in 
1699, the remains of the old walls were made the 
boundary line between the territories of the Tui'ks 
and Venetians. 

The Isthmian wall formed with the passes of the 
Geraneian and with those of the Oneian mountains 
three distinct lines of defence, which are enumerated 
in the following passage of Claudian (cfe Get 
188):— 

Vallata mari Scironia rapes, 

Et duo continuo connectens aequora muro 
Isthmus, et angusti patuerimt claustra Lechaei.” 

A short distance north of the Isthmian wall? 
where the ground was the most level, was the Diol- 
cos (BIoAkos, Strab. viii. p. 335). It was a level 
road, upon which smaller vessels were drawn by 
moving rollers from one sea to the other. The car* 
goes of those ships, which were too large for this 
mode of transport, were miloadcd, carried, across, and 
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put on hoard other vessels upon the opposite coast. 
Hence we find the expressions ras mSs, 

vvspitrdfxeiv (Pol- iv, 19), vTreptpip^iP (Time. viii. 
7), Bi€\H:v€ty (Diod. iv. 56). In some seasons of 
the year there was an uninterrupted traffic upon the 
Blolcos, to which allusion is made in one of the 
jokes of Aristophanes (J%,c.57aqp/2. 647). 

The narrow breadth of the Isthmu.s, and the im- 
portant traffic across it, frequently suggested the idea 
of cutting a canal through it. This prtject is said 
to have been formed by Periander (Diog. Lal'rt. i. 
99), Demetrius Poliorcetes (Strab. i. p, 54), Julius 
Caesar (Dion Cass. sliv. 5; Suet. CaeE. 44; Piut., 
€(m. 58), Caligula (Suet Ca%. 21), Nero, amt 
Herodes Atticus (Philostr. T7t Soph, ii, 6). But 
the only one who actually commenced the work was 
Hero* This emperor opened the undertaking with 
great pomp, and cut out part of the earth with his 
own hands ; but the w’ork had advanced only fiiur 
sti^ia, when he was obliged to give it up, in conse- 
quence of the insurrection of Julius Vindex in Gaul. 
(Dion Cass. Ixv. 16; Suet. Ner. 19; Pans. ii. 1- § 5; 
Piin. iv. 4. s. 5; Lucian, de Fossa fsthniL) Tlin 
canal was commenced upon the western shoi*e close 
to the Diolcos, and traces of it may still be seen at 
right angles to the shore. It has now little depth; 
but it is 200 feet wide, and may be traced for about 
1200 yards. It ceased where tiie rocky ground be- 
gins to rise; for even the Istiimus is not a perfect 
level, but rises gradually from either shore, and 
steeper from the eastern than the western side. 
Curtius says that the highest point is 246 feet above 
the level of the sea. The existing remains of the 
canal leave no doubt respecting its position; but 
since it was said by some authoritie.s to commeiice 
hrh rod Ae^aioo, Chandler erroneously concluded 
that it commenced at the f>ort of Lechueuiu, Leake, 
however, has shown that the bay of the Corinthian 
gulf at the Isthmus bore the name of Lechaeuiu, and 
that we are to undei-staiid the bay, and not the port, 
in the passages referred to. 

VL TopoGRAPirsr of the Coiuxthia, 

The territory of Corinth extended some distance to 
the north and south of the Isthmus. At an earlier 
period tlie boundary line hetw'een the Corintbia, and 
Megaris commenced at Cromrayon ; but at a later 
time the Corintliia extended as iar as the Scironian 
rocks and the other passes of the Ucraneia. South, of 
the Isthmus Corinth possessed the part of thePehqmn- 
nesus extending as far as the northern slopes of the 
Argive mountains, and. along the coast of the Saronic 
gulf as far as the territory of Epidauriis. The direct 
distances in English miles, from tlie city of Corinth 
to its frontiers, as measured by Clinton, are; to the 
: river Nemea, which divided Curinthia fruin SicytHiia, 
7| miles; to the confines of Epklauria, 1-3 uulcs; 
to the confines of Megaris, 12 miles, Corinth was 
only 8| miles from Cleonae, wdiidi stood kyoiKi the 
Corinthian frontiers towards Argos. In the time of 
the Roman empire the Gorinthia wm includeti uiider 
Argolis 0} KopipBla pdipa. ofoa r^s 
Paufi. ii. 1. § 1). 

. South of Genehreaethe One! inn runs out Into the 
Saronic gulf, forming a promontory called Cherso- 
nesus. Between this promontory and a spot called 
Rheitus or the stream is a bay with a fiat shore, 
where the Athenians under Nicias landed in b.c* 
'425, intending to teke pssossioii of the mountain 
calM SoLYGEius (SoA-uyeios), which bad been 
. formerly seized by the Dorian invaders for ffie pur- 
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pose of carrying on war against the then inhahitante 
of Corinth. This hill is described by I'hucydides ^ 
distant 12 stadia from the shore, 60 from Corinth, 
and 20 from the Isthmus; and upon it there stood 
the village of Solygeia (SoAuyem). The sepul- 
chres between Mertesi and Galataki probably be- 
longed to Solygeia. It w'as here that a very ancient 
Vase was fnmd. which Dodweli procured at Corinth. 
{Ckmkal Tour^ voh ii, p. 197.) The attempt of 
Kicisis failed. The Corinthians, having received in- 
formation of the Athenian movements, stationed a 
body of troops at Cenchreae, le^t the Athenians 
should endeavour to seize the port of Crommyon, out- 
side of the Isthmus, and with the remainder of their 
army occupied Solygeia. A battle took place in tlie 
bnken ground between the village and the sea, in 
which the Athenians gajned the victory. The Co- 
rinthian detachment at Cenchreae, who could not see 
the battle in consequence of the interposition of the 
ridge of Oneium, marched to the scene of action as 
sotni as the dust of the fugitives informed them of j 
wdiat was taking place ; and as other reinforcements | 
were also approaching, Kicias thought it more pru- 
dent to re-einbark his men, and sailed away to the 
neighbouring islands. (Thuc. iv. 42, foil.; SoAiJttjst 
Ad^os, Polyaen. i. 39 ; and the map of the scene of 
action in the 2nd volume of Aimold’s Thucydides.) 

Beyond Solygeius, to the SE., was a harbour, 
called Peikaeus (Hexpaids), which is described by 
Thucydides as uninhabited, and the last port to- 
wards the confines of Epidauras. In this harbour 
some Peloponnesian ships, which had fled hither for 
refuge, were kept blt.K.*kaded by an Athenian fleet 
during a great part of the summer of b.c. 412. 
The Athenian fleet took up their station at a small 
island oppisite the entrance of the harbour. (Thuc. 
viii. 10, 11.) Peiraeus is the harbour now called 
FrangO'-LimioTia or Porto Frarwo / and the small 
island alluded to bears the name of Ovrio-nisiy or 
Owio-hmtrOy Jews-Castle. Ptolemy (iii. 16. §12) 
gives the following list of places on this part of tlie 
coast : — ^EmBavpoSy ^Ttclpaiov ^fcpov, ^Adijraiut' 
hipLi^v, BovKepaKos XipL^jy, K€yxpeal iyrtveiov. In 
Pliny (iv. 4. s. 5) we find “ Spiraeum promontorium, 
portus Anthedus et Bucephalus et Cenchreae.” 
Both Ptolemy and Pliny omit the harbour Peiraeus; 
but the promontory Speiraeum is probably the same 
name. Muller indeed proposed to read Speiraeus 
instead of Peiraeus in Thucydides; but this is 
hardly admissible, since Stephanus B. (s.v. Ueipaios) 
read Peiraeus. 

South of Corinth, on the northern slopes of the 
Argive mountains, lay Tenea, at the distance of 60 
stadia from the capital [Tenea] ; and in the same 
mountainous district v?e may perhaps place Petra, 
the residence of Eetion, the father of Cypselus. 
(Herod. V. 92.) 

TJie Corinthian territory, north of the Isthmus, 
may be divided into two parts, the eastern half con- 
sisting of a series of small plains between the 
Geraneian mountains sloping down to the Saronic 
Gulf, while the western half is |omposed of a mass 
of mountains, running out into the Corinthian Gulf, 
in the form of a quadrangular peninsula. The 
north-eastern point of this peninsula was called the 
pu’omontory Olmiae ('OA/ziaq vStrab. riii. p. 380, 
X. p. 409), which lay opposite Creusis, the prt of 
Thespiae, in Boeotia, and foi-med along with the 
latter the entrance to the bay called Alcyonis. The 
south-western point of tlie peninsula was the pro- 
montory^ IlERAEUar (now C. St Nikolaos or Jic- 
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lanhitfz), of whicli we shall speak further presently, 
and which along with the opposite Sicyonian coast 
formed the entrance to the bay of Lecliaeurn. 

This district bore tlie general name of Pekaea 
(Uepaluy Steph. B. s. v.), or the coimtiy beyond the 
Isthmus. The possession of it was of great im- 
portance to the Corinthians, who obtained from its 
; mountains a supply of timber, and found liere pas- 
turage for their cattle, when the grass in the plains 
was burnt up. Moreover, the shortest road to 
Boeotia and Phoeis ran across this mountainous dis- 
trict. The chief place in this district was Pei- 
RAEUM (HefpatoE, Xen. IleUt iv. 5. § 1, Ages. ii. 
18), now called FeraFhm'ay lying inland between 
the promontories Heraeura and Olmiae, and not to 
he confounded with the above-mentioned port of 
Peiraeus on the Saronic Gulf. Peiraeuin was a 
stiung fortress, and foimed one of a chain of for- 
tresses, intended to secure this part of the country 
from the attacks of the Megarians and Athenians. 
To the east of Peiraeum, and near the Alcyonian 
Gulf, was the fortress Oenoe (Xen. Bell. iv. 6. 
§ 5; Strab. viii. p. 380, x. p. 409), the site of 
which is marked by a quadrangular tower above the 
harbour of /SHwo The third fortress stood on the 
promontory at the western corner of the peninsula., 
which was called the Heraeum, from its being the 
site of the temple and oracle of Hera Agraea 
(Strab. viii. p. 380; Xen. Melt iv. 5. § 5; Pint. 
Cleojn. 20; Liv. xxsii. 23.) The fortress consisted 
of the temple itself, which stood upon the extremity 
of the promontory, and was surrounded with strong 
walls, of which the remains are still extant. A 
little W’ay inland is a chapel of St. Nikolaos, also 
surrounded with walls, and probably the site of an 
I ancient sanctuary: perhaps it was a temple of Po- 
^ seidon, who is frequently represented by St.Nikolaos. 

The geogmphy of the Peraea is illustrated by the 
campaign of Agesilaus in b.c. 390, when he took 
Peimeum, Oenoe and the Heraeum. (Xen. Hell iv. 
5. § ly seq.jAges. ii, 18.) Xenophon, in his account 
of this campaign, mentions certain Therma (t6: 
0epjud) or warm springs, situated on the road to 
Peiraeum by the bay of Lechaeiim (Bell iv. 5. §§ 3, 
8), These warm springs are still visible at the small 
village and port of LutrdHy w^Mch derives its name 
from them. They are situated close to the sea at 
the foot of the mountain of Peiraeum, where the 
level ground of the I^mus ends and the mountains 
of the Peraean periinsma begin. (Ulrichs, Reisen in 
Griechenlandy p. 3.) The lake near the Heraeum, 
on the banks of which Agesilaus was seated, %vheii 
he received the news of the destruction of the Lace- 
daemonian mora by Iphicrates (Xen, Bell iv. 5. 

§ 6. seq.), is mow called VulimmenL It is a salt 
lake surrounded by mountains, except on the side 
open to the sea; and it is conjectured by Curtins, 
with great probability, to be the same as the lake 
Eschatiotis (’EcrxcsriwTiS XifxvT}). Gorgo, the 
daughter of Megareus and wife of Corinthus, is .said 
to have plunged into this lake upon receiving intelli- 
gence of the murder of her children, in consequence 
of which it received the name of Gorgopis. (Etyrn. 
M. s. V. ^'Ea-xarich-iS; Phavorin. Bel p. 209, Bind.; 
Aesch. Agam. 302.) 

Towards the Saronic gulf the Geraneian mountains 
are not nearly so lofty and rugged as in the Peraea. 
Between the flat ground of the Isthmus and the 
Scironian rocks there are three plains upon the coast. 
The chief town in this district w-as Crommyon 
[Crommyon], and the name Crommyonia was some- 
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times given to the whole country between 
and Schoenus. Between Crommyon and Schoenns 
was the village of Sidns. [Sidus.] To the east of 
Crommyon, at the western extremity of the Scironian 
rocks, was a temple of Apollo Latous, which marked 
the boundaries of the Corintliia and Megans in the 
time of Pausanias (i. 44. § 10). This temple mtisfc 
have been near the modem village of Kiiieta, a little 
above which tlic road leads over the Scironian rocks 
to Megara. [Megara.] 

The best modern authorities on the topography 
of Corinth and its territory are Leake, Morea, voL iii. 
p. 229, foil. y Peloponmsiaca, p. 392; Boblaye, JRe- 
ckerckes, &c., p. 33, seq. ; Curtins, Pelopomesos, 
vol. ii. p. 514, seq. 



COPvTOLI (KopiSha, Dionys.; KopfdMa, Steph. 
B. : PtL KopioXdvos, Coriolanus), an ancient city 
of Latium, celebrated from its connection with the 
legend of C. Marcius Coriolanus. There can he no 
doubt that it was originally a Latin* ’city. Pliny 
enumerates it among those which shared ijn the 
sacrifices on the Alban Mount (iii. 5. s. 9.) Dio- 
nysius represents Turnus Herdonius, who endea- 
voured to excite the Latins to insurrection against 
Tarquinius Superbus, as a citizen of CorioH, though 
Livy, with more probability, calls him a native of 
Aricia. (Dionys. iv. 45*; Liv. i. 50). But when 
Oorioli first appears in Roman history it had fallen 
into the hands of the Volscians, from w’hom it was 
wrested by the Roman consul Postumus Cominius at 
the same time with Longuia and PoIIusca, b, c. 493. 
It is probable that all three were small towns, and it 
is merely one of the fictions of the poetic legend when 
Dionysius and Plutarch represent it as the capital 
or chief city of the Volscians. (Liv. ii. 33 ; Dionys. 
vi. 92 — 94 ; Pint. Coriol. 8 ; Val. Max. iv. 3. § 4). 
Its name again appears, associated with those of 
Satricum, Longuia and Pollusca, among the towns 
which, according to the legen^ry history, Coriolanus 
reduced at the head of the wolscian armies. (Liv. 

ii. 39 ; Dionys. viii. 19.) It is not improbable that 
the fact of its conquest by the Volscians at this 
period is historically true: we have no mention of its 
subsequent fate : but in b.c. 443, it is alluded to as 
if it were no longer in existence, the district disputed 
between Ardea and Aricia being claimed by the Romans 
as having formed part of the territory of Corioli. (Liv. 

iii, 71.) Its name never again appears in history, 
and it is noticed by Pliny (/. c.) among the cities of 
Latium of which no trace remained in his day. 

The site of Corioli, like that of most of the cities 
of Latium mentioned only in the early Roman his- 
tory, is very uncertain. \Ve can only infer from the 
notices of it, that it was not very far .distant fi*om 
Antium, and that its territory adjoined those of 


* The name is written in this passage KopiXha, 
which must, without doubt, be a mere false reading 
for KopioKa or KoptaWa, though tlie corruption is 
of very early date, as it is cited % Stephanus of By- 
zantium under this fonn (s. v, Koplkka.). 
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Ardea and Aricia. Nibby is disposod to fix it on a 
hill calied Jfonte Glare, about 19 miles from Rome,' 
on the left of the modern road to Pario dAnzo 
(Antium), near a .^^pot called Fonte di Papa. This 
hill, which is the farthest extremity towards tlia, 
plain of a ridge that descend.^ from the Alban Hills, 
retains no traces of ancient buildings : but the site^ 
.is- one well adapted for that of an ancient city., 
Cell also speaks of 3fonte Giate as most, 

eligible position that could be assigned to Corioli, if 
there were any ruins to corinrni it.” The i«h*iiti- 
fication is, however, purely conjectural ; a lull near 
the Osteria di Cmtu, 4 miles nearer Antiuiu, sup- 
posed by Kibby to be the site of Pollusca [Pol- 
lusca], would bo at least m plausible a pisltism 
for. Corioli. (Cell, Top. of Home, pp. 180— 184;", 
Kibby, Dmfom, voL i. p. 513; Ateken, MitteF 
Italim, p. 66.) ' [ E. 11. B.] 

' ' COEIOVALLUM or CORTOVALLUM, a place 
in the north of Gallia, on a road from Ciistellmn 
(^CasseV) to Colonia Agrippina {Cologne^), between 
Aduatuca (Tong&m) and Jiiliacum (Jullers). The 
Antonine Itin. makes it 1 6 Gallic leagues from 
Aduatuca to Coriovallum, and 12 from Coriovalluni 
to Jidiacum. The distances in the Table are the 
same, hut in the Table the name is Cortrovallum or 
Cortov^lium, as it seems. Cortovallum is perhaps 
the true name, as a place named Corten seems to 
agree very well with the distance from JuUers, and 
also to preserve the ancient name. [G. L.] 

COBISOPITI, a Gallic people, not mentioned by 
any authority earlier than the Kotitia. In the 
middle ages the diocese of Quimperv^ii^ called Cori- 
sopitensis, and it is therefore certain that the Ciwi- 
sopiti occupied the diocese of Quiwper in Bretagne. 
Qidmper is now in the department of Finktere. 
There are good reasons for supposing that the Co- 
risopiti were a small tribe dependent on the Osi.sn 2 ii, 
whom Caesar mentions (R. G. iii. 9). [G. L.] 

CORITANI (Eb?7Y«z.n'), in Britain, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as having Lmdum and Phage (Llueoln 
md Leicester), for their towns. [R. G. L.] 

CO'RIUM (Hop ton: Eth. Kopr,(nos, Steph, B. i 
Kumd), a town of Crete, near wlncli was a temple 
to Atliena (comp. Paus. viii. 2 1 - § 4 ; Cic. *V, P). 
iii. 23) and lake (kipvT} KopTjerta). As tliere U 
no other lake in the island, Mr. Pa,shley {Trav, vol. 

L p. 73; comp. Hoeck, AVci?/?, Tol. i. p. 432 ; Sieber, 
Peise, vol. ii. p. 467), from the identity of tins pliy- 
sical feature, fixes the position near tiie small Jake 
Kw'?ia, at the foot of the hills on the S. edge of the 
plain which runs along the shore friiia Armgro 
eastward. . [,E. B.d.] ■ 

CO'RIUS (KSptos, Marcian, p. 20; Ptol. vi. 8. 

§ 4; Coros, Pomp. Mela, iii. 8. § 4), a small river 
of Carmania, which flows intotlie Persian Gidf, i>|>- 
posito the Island Ooracta (now KekLn). It has be-'ii 
supposed that it is the same m that now called the 
Skiir Qt Bio Pud. [V.] 

CORMA (Tac. AwlxIs. 14), a small stream of 
Assyria, which Forbiger considers to have been one of 
the tributaries of the Diixda. 

COBMASA or (^RMASA (KvppotaF), a pliic* 
which the Roman consul Gn, Manlius came to In hb 
march described by Livy (xxxvili. 15). It is writ ten 
Curmasa in Polybius (xxii. 19), The Table gives a 
road from Laodiceia on the Lycus to Perge in Pam- 
phyiia. But Leake (Asia i/fnor, p. 154) remarks 
** although the direct distance (between Lao- 
diceia and Perge) is upwards of 100 geog. miles 
there are only 46 M. P. marked la the Table: Mtoel?, 
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34 between Tliemisonium and Gonnasa, and 12 from 
Gormasa to Perpre.” Ptolcmj (v. 5) enumerates 
Connttsa aTnon.g the cities of Pisidia. It does not 
seem possible to make any conjecture as to the site 
of Corinasa. [G. L.] 

CORXA'BII or GOEXA‘'VTL I. In North Britain, 
mentioned by Ptolemy as lying in the extreme north- 
east of Scotland ; conseq^ucntly in the present county 
of Caithness^ 

2. In North Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
lying east of the Ordovices {Korih Wales)j with 
Beuua for tlieir town. This gives parts of Staf- 
ford, Chester, and Siiropshire, as tlieir area, [See 
Deuna.] {ll.G.L,} 

GO'ilNACUrtI (KSpmKov'), a town in Lower 
Fannonia, where, according to the Notit. Imper. 
several detachments of cavalry were in garrison. 
(Ptol. ii. 16. ^ 5 ; Itin. Ant. p. 243.) [L. S.] 

GORNE'LIA CASTEA. [Castea.] 

GORNPCULUi^I (Kopj/t/coAos, Dionys. ; KSpui- 
ftAos, Steph. B.; Hth, KoppiKokavSs, Corniculanus), 
an ancient .city of Latium, wliich appears to have 
occupied one of the summits of the remarkable 
group of isolated hills that rises boldly from the 
jflain of the Campagna, about 3 miles from the foot 
of the lofty Monte Gennaro (Lucre tilis Mons). 
These hills, now known as the MonticellL were called 
in ancient times the Montes Corntculani (tu 
KoppiKka Spea, Dionys. i. 16); both their principal 
summits jiresent remains of ancient cities, and it is 
probable that one or other of these must have been 
the site of Cornicnlum; but we liave no information 
from ancient 'writers to assist us iu deciding between 
them. Corniculuni only figures in Roman bistory 
during the war of Tm*quinius Priscus with the 
Latins, when it is mentioned among the places re- 
duced by that monarch by force of arms. (Liv. i, 
38; Dionys. iii. 50.) It was on this occasion that, 
according to the received tradition, Ocrisia, the 
mother of Semus Tullius, fell into the bands of the 
Romans as a captive, (Liv. i. 39 ; Dionys. iv. 1 ; 
Ovid, Fast vi. 628.) At this time Livy reckons- it 
one of the cities of the “ Prisci Latini.” Dionysius 
tells us tliat it was strongly fortified, and -withstood 
a long siege, but after its capture was plundered and 
burnt by Tarquin. He doe.s not speak of the city as 
destroyed ; and it is probable that it did not cease 
to exist at so early a period. In the list of the thirty 
cities of' the Latin League given by Dionysius (v. 
61), we find the Corai (Kdpvo:), who are probably, 
as suggested by Niebuhr, the citizens of Cornieulum. 
(Niebuhr, vol. ii, p. 17, note 21.) Floras also al- 
ludes to Cornieulum as having taken part in the 
wars of the Latins against the jRepvhUc (i. 11. § 6), 
though the passage is so rhetorical, that little value 
can be attached to it. But in later times no mention 
is found of Cornieulum, and it is only noticed by 
Pliny among the cities of Latium, of which no trace 
remained in his day. (Piin. iii. 5. s. 9.) 

The Montes Corniciilani are a very striking feature 
of the Roman Campagna. They form an isolated 
group, wholly detached from the piain range of the 
Apennines, consisting of three rocky peaks of con- 
siderable elevation, and very steep and difficult of 
access. Notwithstanding this, all three -were in- 
liabited in the middle ages, and two of tliem still are 
so. The northernmost and highest of the three, now 
occupied by a poor village called S. Angelo in Cfe- 
poccia^ pr^ents considerable remains of ancient walls 
of a very rudo and primitive style of construction, 
more resembling the earliest specimens of the Cy- 
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clopean style than any other rains of the class in 
'Latium. . (See the figure in Gell, Top, of 
p. 56.) These are considered by Sir W. Gel! to be 
the remains of Cornieulum. On the soutlicnirnost 
peak stands the modern village of MonticellL which 
retams no vestiges of very remote antiquity, but 
presents numerous fragments of buildings, and a 
small temple or Sacellum, constructed in brick, and 
obviously of the time of the Roman empire. Nibhy, 
Abeken, and others consider tills hill to be the site 
of Cornicuium, and refer the more ancient ruins on 
that of S. Angelo to Medullia, a city which must 
probably be placed in the immediate vicinity of Cor- 
nieulum. [Meduleia.] Gell, however, is of opinion 
that there could never have been an ancient city on 
the site of MonticellL and that the walls at S, An- 
gelo must therefore be those of Goraiculum. {Top, 
of Borne, pp. 55, 319; Nibby, Fintomi, voL ii. pp. 
327, 367; Abeken, M.L p. 78.) [E. H. B.] 

CORNUS (KSpi/os, Ptol. in. 3. § 7 ; Conii, Itin. 
Ant p. 84), a city on the W. coast of Sardinia, called 
by Livy the capital of that part of the island. It 
was made their head-quarters and place of refuge by 
the Sardinian tribes who revolted against the Romans 
during the Second Punic War, but after the defeat 
of Hampsicora ’svms besieged and taken by the prae- 
tor T. Manlius, B. c, 215. (Liv. xxxii- 40, 41.) 
Ptolemy eiToneously reckons it among the inland 
towns of Sardinia ; the Itinerary places it on the road 
along the west coast of the island, 18 miles from 
Bosa, and the same distance from Tharros. These 
distances coincide with the site of the existing ruins, 
which are still visible on the sea-coast between Capo 
Nieddu and Capo Alannu, about 13 miles N. of 
Oristano. Numerous fragments of buildings, patts 
of an aqueduct, necropolis, and the walls of the port, 
are still standing. Cartlmginian and Roman coins 
are found there in abundance. (Tyndale’s Sardiniorf 
' vol. ii. pp. 300, SOL) [J5. H. B.] 

COBOBPLIUM, a town of Gallia, is placed in tlie 
Table on a road from Durocortorum (Hems') to An~ 
deraatuhum (Los?|H^rea). The next station to Duro- 
cortoram is Durocatalaunum ( Chalons), which is 
omitted in the Table. There is an old road from 
Chalons to Langres on which Corbeil stands, and 
this must be Corbilium ; yet the distances do not 
agree. The Table makes it 42. Gallic leagues from 
Corheil to Langres, but the real distance is 
greater. a* [G. L.] 

COROG (Kopofc, Ml. Char. p. 8), a small place 
in Drangiana mentioned by Isidorus. It has been 
supposed by Forbiger to he the same as that now 
called Kohec. [V.] 

COROGONDAME (KopoKovbdfiTj, Strab, xi. 
pp. 494, 496 ; Ptol. v. 9. §§ 6, 8 ; Mela, i. 19; 
Steph. B. s. V.), a small place close to the Bosporus 
Cimmerius in the country of the Bosporani, and 
adjoining one of the mouths of the river Anticites 
(now Kndmn). It gave its name to a lake of some 
size, called Corocondamitis (Strab, 1. c.), which ap- 
pears to have been formed by one of the branches 
of the same river. There is some indistinctness in 
the ancient accounts of this district; and, according 
to some, as Mela (i. 19), and Dionysius Perieg. (550), 
Corocondame would seem to be the name of a pe- 
ninsula or island, formed by the Bosporus, the Mae- 
otis, and the river. [V.] 

CORODAMUM PROM. {Kop6Zapov &Kpov), a 
promontory at the HE. extremity of the countiy of 
the Sachalitae, immediately without the straits of 
the Pemian gulf, Mr. Forster fixes it at Brn-el- 
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Ead^ the easternmost promontoiy in Arabia, and 
follows Bochart in identifying the name with that of 
the Joktaaite patriarch Iladoram. {AmUa^ vola. pp. 
1 40 — 142 .) Others find Corodamnia in Commnb 
immediately north of If wccsi. [O, W,} 

COROMANIS (KopofMavls 7rdAis);a town of the 
Abucaei, on the Sacer Sinas, at the NW. extremity 
of the Persian gulf. Mr, Forster identifies it with 
“ the town of Groan Ilarh^ a mart of eommerce on 
the Persian gulf, at the foot of the bay of Koueit or 
Eooat-al-Kkusnia,"^ (Arabia^ voL i p, 263, yoL 
ii. p. 213.) [G. W.] 

CORO'KE (Kop(avrj : Eth. Kopeaifm^s, Strab.vuL 
p. 411; Kopcovevs, Kopcomievs, Koptemlos^ Steph. 
B.: FetaUdM% a town of Messenhi, situated upon 
the western side of the Messenian gulf, which was 
sometimes called after it, the Coronaean. (Plin. iv. 
5. s. 7.) According to Pausanias, it was built on 
the site of the Homeric Ae[>eia, at the time of the 
restoration of the Messenians to their native country, 
by Epamiiiondas ; and received the name of Coroneia 
because Epimelides, who founded the new town, was 
a native of Coroneia, in Boeotia. This name was 
changed by the Messenians into that of Gorone. 
According to others, Corone corresponded to the 
Homeric Pedasus. (Strab. viii. p, 360.) In the 
acropolis of the city was a brazen statue of Athena, 
who became the patron deity of Gorone in conse- 
quence of her worship at Coroneia. £Coronbia.3 
In the agora there was a statue of Zeus Zoter, as at 
Messene; and there were likewise in the lower city 
temples of Artemis, of Dionysus, and of Asclepins. 
The liarbour of Corone was called the port of the 
Achaeans, probably because the city belonged to the 
Achaean league. (Pans. iv. 34.) 

Pausanias says that Corone was situated to the 
right of the Pamisus, close to the sea, and at the foot 
of a mountain called Temathia or Mathia (the read- 
ing is doubtful). The present name of the mountain is 
Lykodimo, at the foot of which stands Petalidhi, on 
the site of Corone, in a small but fertile plain. 
Within the last few years a colony of Mainotes has 
settled here, and restored to the place its ancient j 
name. The modern town of ATordre®, however, i 
which is situated upon a promontory some distance 
south of PetaUdUy occupies the site of Asine. It 
is probable that the inhabitants of Corone migrated 
at some period to Asine, carrying with them their 
ancient name. [Asine.] 

There are considerable remains of Corone. Part 
of a mole may still be traced Jutting out into the 
sea, and in the plain have been found foundations 
of houses and walls, and some works of ancient art. 
There are likewise traces of the walls of the acro- 
polis upon the heights above the plain. 

Corone was supplied with water for drinking 
from the fountain Plataniston, which flowed from a 
hollow plane tree 20 stadia from the road, leading 
from the Pamisus. Eighty stadia south of Corone, 
near the coast, was the temple of Apollo Corynthus, 
the site of whicli is probably indica,ted by some an- 
cient remains on the hill of St, Elias, near the sea, 
above the village of Kastelia. 

Corone, as already shited, belonged to the Achaean 
league. It was on his march to relieve this city 
that Philopoemen was made prisoner, and put to 
death at filessene on the following day. (Liv, xxxix. 
49.) Plutarch, however, relates that Phibpoeniett 
was captured on his march towards Coloms (Pint 
Philopoem. 18); but the shitement of Livy is the 
more probable one. [Colonidks.] Corone is also 
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mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 16. § 8). (Leake, 
Aforea^ voLi. p, 439, seq.; Pelopomiesiaca^ p, 195, 
seq. ; Boblaye, Recherckes^ &e,, p. 1 1 1 ; Cmfius, 
Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 165, seq.) 

COROKEIA (Kopdoveia: Etk. KopSvios^ Kopw- 
pevs), tlie name of several places in Greece, derived 
from mpeSpTf^ a hill. 1. A town of Bta-otia, and a 
member of the Boeotian league, is described by 
I Strabo as situated upon a height near Mt. Helicon 
(ix. p. 411 ). Its territory was called Kopupeiofdi. 
(Strab. ix. pp. 407 , 411 .) The town stood upon an 
insulated hill at the entrance of a valley leading 
southwards to hit. Helicon, the principal summit of 
which is seen at the head of the valley. From this 
; Ml there is a fine view over the lake Copais, and at 
its foot there is a broad plain extending as far as tlw 
marshes the lake. On either side of the hill 
flowed two streams, one on the eastern or right hand 
side, called Coralius or Cuarins, and the other on 
the left, named Phalarus: a triWtaty of the latter 
was the Isomantus or Hoplias. [See above, pp. 412, 
413 .] Coroneia is said to have been founded by the 
Boeotians jftom Ame in The^ly, after they had 
been driven out of their original homes by the Thes- 
salians; and they appear to have called it Coroneia 
after the Thessalian town of tiiis name. [See Ho. 2.] 
At the same time they built in the plain in front of 
the city a temple of Athena Itoniea, also named after *'' 
the one in Thessaly, and likewise gave to the river 
which flowed by the temple the name of Guarius or 
Curalius, after the Thessalian river. [Ciekium.] 

In this temple was held the festival of the Pam- 
boeotia, which vras common to all the Boeotians. 
(Strab. ix. p. 411 ; Pans. ix. 34. § 1.) The Thes- 
salian origin of Coroneia is also attested by Fuu- 
sanias, who ascribes its foundation, as well as that 
of Haliartus, to Athamas and his descendants, who 
came from Thessaly (ix. 34. § 7, seq.). 

Coroneia is mentioned by Horner in conjunction 
with Haliartus. (IL ii. 503.) In historical times 
several important battles w’ere fought in the plain in 
front of the town. It was here that the Athenians 
under Tolmides were defeated by the Boeotians in 
E. c. 447, in consequence of which defeat the Athe- 
nians lost the sovereignty which they had for some 
years exercised over Boeotia. (Time. i. 113.) The 
plain of Coroneia was also the scene of the victory 
gained by Agesilans over the TJiebans and their 
Silies in b. €. 394, (Xen. Hell iv. 3. § 15, seq.; 
Plut. Apes. 17.) In the Sacred War Coroneia was 
twice taken by the Phocians under Onomarclms. 
(Diod. xvi. 35, 58.) Philip, after the conquest 
the Phocians, gave up the town to the Thebans. 
(Dem. de Pac. p. 62, Philip, ii. p. 69.) Coroneia 
espoused the cause both of ITiilip and of Perseus in 
their wars with the Romans. (Ifolyh. xx. 7, xxvii. 

1, xxix. 6, a.; Liv. xxxni. 29, xlii. 44, 67.) 

Pausanias says (ix* 34, § 3) that the most re- 
markable objects in Coroneia were altars of Hermes 
Epimelius and of the winds, and a little below them 
the temple of Hem. The princifia! remains of the 
ancient city are thi:^e of the theatre, of the temple of 
Hera, and of the agora. The coins of Coroneia are 
veicy rare. The one annexed is a liemidrachruai 
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-witli the Boeotian shield on one side, and on the other 
a full-faced mask or Gorgonian head, with the epi- 
graph KOPO. (Dtxiwell, voL i. p. 247; Leake, 
Northern Ch'eece, vol. ii. p. 132, seq. ; Forchham- 
mer, Hellenika, p. 185.) 

2. A to’^vn of Thessaly in Plithiotis, from which 
the Boeotian Goroneia probably derived its name. It 
is placed by I^eake at Tjeutma. (Strab. ix. p. 434 ; 
Ptol iii, 13. § 46 ; Stepli. B. s. v. ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 471.) 

CORONTA (t^ Kdpovra : JE'iJA Kopot'reds: near 
Pr6(lhromo\ a small town in the interior of Acar- 
nania, probably lying between Metropolis and OH 
Oenia. [Oexiadae.] At a mile from 
Lejike discovered on an insulated hill the ruins of 
Hellenic ■walls, which are probably the remains of j 
Coronta. (Time. ii. 102; Steph. B. s.v.; Leake, 
Nofnliern Greece, vol. iii. p. 514.) 

CORO'NUS MONS(Kopaij/(5s',Ptol.vi.2. § 4. vi.5. 
§ 1 , vi. 9. §§ 3, 4), the eastern prt of the great chain, 
of mountains %vhich extends along the southern shore 
of the Ciispian Sea, and of which Orontes, M. Jaso- 
nium, and !M. Coronas were the principal peaks. 
Coronus is the most eastern of the three, and was on 
the boitiers of Hyrcania and Parthia. It is probably 
represented now by the mountains between Darti^ 
ghan and Asterahad, [V. j 

GOROPISSUS (Kopo'KLacrosi Etli. KopoTricrcreds), 
as the name appears on the coins. It is Coropassus 
in Strabo (p. 568, 663), who says that the boim- 
dary between the Lycaonians and the Cappadocians 
is the tract between the village Coropassus in Ly- 
caonia and Oareathyra, a small town of the Cappa- 
docians. The distance between these two small 
phices was about 120 stJidia. In the second of these 
two passages the name of the Cappadocian town is 
written Garsaura, which is the true name. The 
place is therefore near the western border of Cappa- 
docia, south of the salt lake of Tatta. Adopissus in 
Ptolemy (v. 6) is probably the same place. [G.L.] 
COHOS, [Conrus; Cyeos Persidis.] 
CORPILLI, a Thracian tribe on the river Hebrus 
(Pliu. iv. 18), which inhabited the district of Cor- 
pialiea (KopTnaKud), Ptol iii. 11. § 9). [L. S.] 

GORRAGUM, a fortress of Illyria, of uncertain 
site, taken by the Romans in b. c. 200, along wdth 
the two other forts of Gerunium and Orgessus. 
(Liv. xxxi. 27.) 

CO'ESEAE. [CoRAssiAE.] 

CORSEIA (Koperda), 1. A town of Boeotia, 
sometimes included in Opuntian Locris, was the first 
place which the traveller reached after crossing Mt. 
Khhtiio from Cyrtones. In the Sacred War it was 
taken by the Phoeians, along with Orchornenus and 
Goroneia. In the plain below, the river Platanius 
joined the sea. Its site is probably represented by 
the village Proshgnd, on the heights above which 
are the remains of an ancient acropolis. (Pans. ix. 
24. § 5; Diod. xvi. 58; Dern, de Fals.Leg. p. 385; 
called Xopala by Steph. B. s. v . ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p, 184 ; Forchhammer, Hellenikaj 
p. 179.) 

2. Sey lax mentions Kopaiat as a port of Boeotia 
on the Corinthian gulf. It appears from Pliny that 
there was a second town of this name in the western 
part of Boeotia, ;ind that it was distinguished from 
the other by the name of Thebae Corsicae. (“ The- 
bis quae Corsicae cognominatae sunt juxta Helico- 
nem,” Flin. iv. 3. s. 4.) It is probably represented by 
the modem Khosia. (Leake, Northern Greece, voi. 
ii. p. 52L) 

TOL. I. 


CORSI (Koparm or Koperoi, Ptol.), a people of 
Sardinia, enumerated both by Pliny and Ptolemy 
among the tribes of the interior of that island. Their 
name indicates that they must have emigrated from 
the neighbouring island of Corsica, winch is ex- 
pressly stated by Pausanias, who adds that the 
strength of their mountain abodes enabled them to 
' mHntain their independence against the Cartha- 
ginians. In accordance with this, Ptolemy places 
them in the northern part of Sardinia, adjoining the 
Tibulatii, who inhabited its NE. extremity, near to the 
strait that separates it from Corsica. (Plin. iii. 7. s. 
13; Ptol. iu. 3. § 6; Pans. x. 17. § 8.) [E. H. B.] 

CO'RSICA, called by th.e Greeks CYRNUS 
(Kiipvo^i Eth^KvpvLos and Kvpvcuosi later Greek 
writers, however, use also Koperis and Kopo-im; 
Dionys. Per. ; Strab- ; Ptol., &c. : the Latin Ethnic 
is Gorsus, which Ovid uses also for the adjective : 
Corsicanus is the adjective form in Sendus and So- 
linus), one of the principal islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, situated to the N. of Sardinia, from which it 
was separated only by a narrow strait. It was gene- 
rally reckoned tlie third in magnitude of the seven 
great islands in that sea (Alexius, ap. Eustath. ad 
Bkmgs, Per. 4; Strab. ii. p. 123), though other 
authors gave it only the sixth place. (Diod. v. 17; 
Scylax, § 113.) Pliny says that it w^as 150 miles 
long, and for the most part 50 broad, and gives its 
circumference at 325 miles; Strabo, on the other 
hand, states its length at 160 miles, and its greatest 
breadth at 70. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12 ; Strab. v. p. 
224.) Both these statements exceed the truth; 
the real length of the island is just about 100 geo- 
graphical (125 Roman) miles, while its breadth no- 
where exceeds 46 geographical or 58 Roman miles. 
Both Strabo and Diedorus reckon it 300 stadia dis- 
tant from the island of Aethalia or Ilva, which is 
veiy little more than the truth ; the former correctly 
states that it is visible from the mainland near Popu- 
lonium, but he wa^ misled by his guides when they 
led Mm to believe that Sardinia was so too. The 
northern extremity of Corsica, formed by a narrow 
ridge of mountains, extending like a great promon- 
tory near 30 miles from the main body of the island, 
is distinctly visible from many points on the coast of 
Etruria, and even from that of Liguria. The dis- 
tance of this part of the island from Vada Vola- 
terrana is correctly given by Pliny at 62 M.P., but 
it is not more than 58 from Populonium, which is 
the nearest point on the mainland. (Plin. 1. <?.; 
Strab. V. p. 223; Diod. v. 13.) 

Almost the whole of Corsica is occupied by a range 
of lofty and rugged mountains, extending from N. to 
S. from one extremity of the island to the other. 
The highest summits of this range attain an ele- 
vation of from 8000 to 9000 feet, and ai*e in coruse- 
quenee covered with snow during the greater jm-t of 
the year; their sides are furrowed by deep torrents, 
and intersected by narrow, crooked valleys or ravines, 
while they are covered almost throughout with dense 
forests. The vast extent of these, and the magni- 
tude and excellence of the timber which they pro- 
duced, have been celebrated in all ages. (Theophrast. 
H. P, V. 8. §§ 1, 2; Dionys. Per, 460; Diod. L c.) 
But notwithstanding this advantage, as well as the 
excellent ports with which the W. and S. coasts of 
the island abound, its rugged and inaccessible natui'e 
rendered it in ancient, as they still do in modern 
times, one of the wildest and least civilised portions 
of Southern Europe. Theophrastus says that the 
whole island was “ shaggy and savage,” from the 
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vast forests witli which it was covered 
^CTTep ijypicoiievrjv rp vAt?, I. <?.). Strabo speaks 
of the inhabitants of the mountam districts as 
“ wilder than the very beasts ” (aypt(&T€poi 
picov^ Y. p. 224), and of so nnhimeable a cha- 
racter, that when they were brought to Borne as 
slaves it was impossible to make any ase of them, 
or accustom them to domestic habits. The judg- 
ment of Diodorus on this point is more favourable. 
He says the Corsican slaves were very docile, and 
readily adapted themselves to the ways of civi- 
lised life ,’ and that the natives of the island, though 
ignorant of tillage, and subsisting wholly on meat, 
milk, and honey, w^ere remarkable for their love of 
justice. (Diod, v. 13, 14.) Seneca, who was banished 
to tlie island in a.d. 41, and lived there eight years 
in exile, naturally takes an nnfivourable view of it, 
and speaks in exaggerated terms of the barrenness of 
its soil, as well as"*the barbarism of its inhabitants, 
and the unhealthiness of its climate. (Sen. Ccm, ad 
jffelv, 6. § 4 ; Anthol. Lat. 129, 130.) In the latter 
respect, however, it had greatly the advantage of the 
neighbouring island of Sardinia; the low grounds on 
the E. coast are indeed very unhealthy, but the 
greater part of the island is free from the scourge of 
malaria; and ancient writers speak of the native 
Corsicans as remarkable for their longevity. (Eu- 
stath. ad Dion. Per. 458.) 

We have very little information as to the origin of 
the native population of Corsica, but there seems 
little doubt that it was derived principally from a 
Ligurian source. This is the opinion of Seneca, 
though he tells ns that there were some tribes in the 
island of Spanish or Iberian extraction, whose manners 
and dress resembled those of the Cantabrians, and 
appears inclined to regard these as the earliest in- 
habitants, and the Ligurians as subsequent settlem. 
(Sen. I c. 8.) Solinus, however, following authors 
now lost, who had written fully concerning Corsica, 
expressly ascribes its first population to the Ligurians, 
and this is confirmed by the legend which derived 
its name from a Ligurian woman of the name of 
Corsa, who was fabled to have first discovered and 
visited its shores. (Solin. 3. § 3; Eustath. I <?.; 
Isidor. Origg. xiv. 6.) We are expressly told that 
Corsica was the native name of the island, adopted 
from them by the Eomans (Diod. v. 13 ; Dionys. Per. 
459); the origin of that of Cyrniis, by which it was 
known to the Greeks, is wholly unknown, though 
late writers, as usual, derived it from a hero Cynius, 
whom they pretended to be a son of Hercules. 

The island appears to liave been early knowm to 
the Greeks, and the Phocaeans founded the city of 
Alalia on its eastern coast as early as u.c. 564. 
(Herod, i. 165; Seneca, 1. c) Twenty years later 
they established themselves in much greater force, 
but after a stay of only a few years were compelled 
to abandon it again [Aleria] ; and from this period 
we hear nothing more of Greek colonies on the island. 
According to Diodorus, the Tyrrhenians, who had 
united their arms with the Carthaginians to expel the 
Phocaeans, established their authority over the island, 
in which they founded the city of Hicaea (a name 
that certainly appears rather to point to a Greiek 
origin), and exacted from the inhabitants a fribute of 
resin, wax, and honey. (Diod. v. 13.) Their su- 
pi-emacy fell with the decline of their naval power, 
and Corsica, as well as Sardinia, appears to have 
been in a state of dependency, if not of subjection, to 
Carthage at the time of the First Punic War. On 
this acscomit it was attacked, in e, c. 259, by a Bo- 
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man fleet under L. Soi[iio, who took the ciry of 
Aleria, and compelled the inhabitants to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of Rome, and give licwtages for 
their fidelity, (Zonar. viii. II; Flor. ii. 2. § 16; 
Liv. Epit. x\di. ; Orel!. Imc7\ 552.) It is probable 
that the submission of the wild tribes of the native 
Comicuns was at this time little more than nominal; 
and after the close of the First Punic War we find 
them again repeatedly in arms, together with their 
neighbours the Sardinians; at length, in b. c. 2.31, 
C. Papirius hlaso is said to Inive eficcdually stibdued 
them, for which be claimed the honour of a triumph. 
(Zonar. viii. 18; Liv. Epit. xs.; Fast. Capit.) let 
long after this, repeated revolts attest this imperfect 
nature of their subjection; and the victories of the 
Roman praetors appear to have effected nothing be- 
yond a nominal submission, and the jmyment of an 
occasional tribute. (Liv. xL 19, 34, xHi. 7, 21.) 
Before the close of the Republic, liowever, the mari- 
time parts of the island at least were brought iiiidcr 
complete subjection, and two colonies of Roman citi- 
zens were established on its E. coast, that of Mariana 
by Marius, and Aleria by Sulla. (Piin. iii. 6. s. 12; 
Mel. ii. 7. § 9 ; Seneca, Com. ad Heh. 8. § 2. ) 
This example, however, w-as not followed; and under 
the Roman empire little pains were taken to extend 
die civilisation of Italy to an island which was iv- 
garded as wild and inhospitable. Even in the time 
of Augustus, Strabo describes the mountain tribes of 
the interior as subsisting principally by robbery and 
plunder; while the Roman governors from time to 
time made an attack upon their fastnesses, and carried 
off a number of prisoner, whom they sold as slaves. 
(Strab. V. p. 224.) The fact that it was selected as 
a place of banishment for political exiies (of which 
Seneca was the most illustrious example) in itself 
shows the unfavourable estimation in wliich it was 
held. Its name only once occurs in the historj’ of 
this period, during the civil wars of A.i>. 69, when a 
vain attempt was made by Decimus Pacariiis to 
arouse tlie Corsicans in favoixr of Vitellius, thougli 
their coasts were exposed to the fleet of Otlio. (Tac. 
Hist. ii. 16.) Under the Roman Republic, Corsica 
had been united in one province wnth Sardinia, atid 
subject to the same praetor. Tacitus speaks of it 
apparently as having then a separate Prt>curator, but 
this was probably exceptional. After the time of 
Constantine, however, the two islands were separated, 
and each had its own governor, with the title of 
Praeses. (Kot. Dign. ii. pp, 6, 64 ; P. Diac. ii. 22.) 
The seat of government was probably at Aleria. On 
i the fall of the Western Empire, Corsica fell into the 
hands of the Vandals, from whom it w'as wrested by 
Belisarius, but was agtiin conquered by the Goths 
under Totila. (Procap. B. T. ii. 5, l/. G. Iv. 24.) 
It w’as, however, recovered by the Exarchs rf Ra- 
venna, and continued a dejxmdency of the Byzantine 
empire, till it was conquerai in the Sth century by 
the Saracens. 

The physical character of Corsica has been al- 
ready adverted to. The great chain of inoiuitains 
which fills up almost the whole island approaches, 
however, somewhat nearer to the W. tlmn the E. 
coast; the former is in consequence cxtroniely ragged, 
and broken by great mountain promontories, mth 
deep bays between them, many of which afford ex- 
cellent harboure, though these ate ronderetl com- 
iwatively useless by the difficulty of communleafioii 
with the interior. The E. caost, on tlie con|raiy, 
is lower and more regifiar, prosontiiig a nearly un- 
broken line for a dLtance of 75 miles, from the 
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neiglibouriiood of the Gulf of Pcrto YeccMo; 

blit near its sonthem extremity this also is indented 
by two deep inlets, one of which, called in ancient 
times the Portns Syracusanns (now Porto VeccMo^ 
constitutes a harbour of first-rate excellence. (Diod. 

V. 3.) The central mass of the mountain chain, 

now called the Monte Rotondo^ is apparently that 
which is called by Ptolemy the Mons Aureus (rh 
Xfjvarov!/ Spos). It is in this group that the two 
principal rivers of the island have their rise: the 
Khotanus of Ptolemy, now known as the Tavigimm; 
and the Tuola or lavola (Toudkas orTaudAas), now 
called the Golo. Both of these flow from W. to E., 
and enter the sea, the first near the colony of Aleria, 
the second close to that of Mariana. The other 
rivers of the island are of inferior magnitude ; of 
tliose which flow to the W. coast, Ptolemy mentions 
the Circidius (KipKlZios), which is probably the mo- 
dern and the Locras,Ticarius, andPitanus, 

w'hich cannot be identified with any certainty. The 
Hierus or Sacer fluvius (Tepds wdra/^os), which he 
places on the E. coast, S. of Aleria, may probably he 
the Fiwne Orho ; and the Valerius (OhaKiptos or 
OhoKipios), described by him as entering the sea in 
the middle of the N. coast, can be no other than the 
small stream now called the Cigno^ which flows by 
S. Fiorenzo. 

The same author, to whom we are indebted for 
what little infonnation we possess concerning the 
ancient geography of Corsica, gives us the names of 
a number of headlands, and bays or harbour^; hut 
very few of these can be identified with any approach 
to certainty. A glance at a good map will show 
how irregular and broken is the whole W. coast of 
the island, so that it is idle to choose a few' out of 
the number of bold headlands and deep inlets that it 
presents, and assume them to be those intended by 
llk^Ierny.* The northemmc^t point of the island, 
now called Capo Corso, appears to be that called by 
him the Sacred Promontory ('Upbu &Kpoy ) ; and the 
southern extremity, near BonifacWy rmy be that 
which he calls Marianum, adjoining which was a 
city of the same name (Mapiavhv &Kpov kolI ttoAzs). 
Between these (proceeding from N. to S. along the 

W. coast of the island) he enumerates ; Tilox Pr., 
the Caesian shore (Kaurias alyta\6s\ the Attian 
Pr., the Gulf of Gasalus, the Prom, of Viriballum, 
the Rhoetian mountain, the Prom, of Bhium, the 
Sandy Shore QAp.fju&Z'rjs alyiaXos), the Portns Titi- 
anus. The Portns Syracusanns in the SE. part of 
the island is probably, as already observed, the Gulf 
of Porto Vecchio. (Ptol. iii, 2. §§ 3 — 5.) 

Oiu- knowledge of tlie internal geography of the 
island is extremely vague and uncertain. Neither 
Strabo nor Pliny give us the names of any of the 
tribes into wliich the native population was doubt- 
less divided. The former says merely that some 
parts of the island were habitable, and contained the 
towns of the BIesmi,Charax, Eniconiae, and Vapanes. 
(Strab. V. p. 224.) Pliny tells us that Corsica con- 
tained thirty-three “ civitates,” besides the two Ro- 
man colonies, but without giving the names of any. 

Mannert and Reichart have endeavoured to as- 
sign the position of all these points mentioned by 
Ptolemy, as well as the obscure towns enumerated by 
him; but the entme divergence of their results suffi- 
ciently shows how little dependence is to be placed 
uix)n them. It has not been thought worth while to 
repeat a list of mere conjectures; liey are both given 
by Forbiger. 
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Ptolemy, on the contraiy, gives us the following list: 
** The Cervini occupy the W. side beneath the Golden 
Mountain; then follow theTanabenii, the Titiani, the 
Balatonii. The most northerly promontory is occupied 
by the Vanaceni; next to whom come the Cilebensii, 
then the Licnini, hlacrini, Opini, Simbri, and Coma- 
ceni, and furthest to the S. the Subasani ” (iii. 2, 
§ 6). Nothing more is known of any of these ob- 
scure tribes, who, as Ptolemy expressly tells us, 
dwelt only in scattered villages; besides tliese, he 
enumerates 14 tomns in the interior, all of which are 
utterly unknown. Even those towns which he 
places on the W. coast of the island cannot be de- 
termined with any approach to certainty, their po- 
sition depending on those of the promontories and 
hays, the geography of which (as already obsen^ed) 
is extremely vague. The names of these places are 
as follows: Urcinium (OvpKivioy)^ Pauca (llaS/fa), 
Ficaria (^tKapia), and Marianum, near the promcn- 
tory of the same name. On the E. coast our data 
are rather more precise; the site of the two Roman 
colonies of Aleria and Maeiaita being known with 
certain^. The Itinerary of Antoninus also gives us 
a line of road (the only one in the island) along this 
coast from Mai'iana to Pallae, a city mentioned also 
by Ptolemy, which was probably situated at the head 
of the gulf called the Portus Syracusanns. The 
intermediate stations between this and Aleria are the 
Portus Favonii (still called Porto Favone^ and pro- 
bably identical with the ^iXcaviov Kifxijv of Ptolemy), 
and Fraesidiura, half way between Portus Favonii 
and Aleria, probably, from its name, a mere military 
post. (Itin. A7it. p. 85; Ptol. iii. 2. § 5.) Besides 
these, Ptolemy mentions Euhm and Allsta, which he 
places between the Portns Syracusanns and Aleria; 
and the towns of Mantinum, Clunimn, Ceutmia, and 
Canelate, all of w'hieh are to be sought in the north- 
esm part of the island, N. of Mariana. Nicaea, which 
from its name would appear to have been a Greek 
colony, but is called by Diodorus (v. 13) a Tyrrhe- 
nian one, is not mentioned by any of the geographers ' 
and its petition js quite tmlmown. It is a plausible 
conjecture of Cluveiius that it was the same place 
afterwards called Mariana. 

Of the natural productions of Corsica, the chief, 
as already observed, is timber, of which it furnished 
an almost unlimited supply. Theophi*astus speaks 
•with especial admiration of the pine and fir trees 
that gre'w on the island, and of which the Romans 
made great use for their fleets. (Theophr. M. P. v. 
8. § 1.) The same forests produced resin and pitch, 
and abounded in wild bees, so that w'ax aud honey 
were in all ages among the chief exports of the island, 
and we find the Corsicans on one occasion compelled 
to pay 200,000 pounds of wax as a punishment for 
their revolt. (Liv. xlii. 7 ; Diod. v. 13 ; Plin. xxi. 
14. s. 49.) The longevity of the inhabitants was 
supposed % some writers to arise from their abund- 
ant use of honey as an article of food. (Steph. B. 
s^v.Kipyos.') Yet tlie Corsican honey had a bitter 
taste, owing to tbe bees feeding on the box trees, 
which rendered it unpalatable to strangers. (Theophr. 
E,P, m, 15. § 5; Diod. Lc.; Virg. Eel. ix. 30; 
Grid, Amor. L 12. 10.) Sheep, goats, and cattle 
were also abundant, though tbe former were allowed 
to run almost wild about the mountains. (Pol. xii. ' 
4.) But the island produced little corn, and even 
under the Roman empire the cultivation of firuit trees, 
vines, and olives was almost wholly neglected. 
(Senec. Cons, ad Eelv. 9. § 2; Anthoi. Lat. 130.) 
Of wild animals, according to Polybius, there were 
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fouiKi abundance of foxes and rabbits, but no wolves, 
hares, or deer; the wild goat also was unknown, bnt 
the wild sheep or monsmon (fiovcrficop) was found in 
the mountains of Corsica, as well as of Sardinia. 
Strabo mentions it in the latter island only, but it is 
still common to them both. (Pol. xii. 3, 4.) The 
mines of Corsica seem to heave been neglected by the 
Romans ; but its granite, which is of a very dne 
quality, was worked for architectural purposes; and 
the Roman quarries in two little islets a few miles 
from Bonifacio , at the southern extremity of Cor- 
sica, are still visible. (Valery, Voyage m Corse, 
chap. 80.) [E. H. B-] 

CORSO'TE (Kopcrc^rri, Xen. Amb- i. 5. § 4), a 
town in Mesopotamia, on the river Mascas, where 
Cyrii.s passed three days on his march against his 
brother Ariaxerxes. It is descriljed by Xenophon 
as deserted, and it is not mentioned by any other 
writer. It has been conjectured by Renneil (Jllus- 
iro.tiom of the Retreat of the Ten Tkouscmd, p. 
103) that it may be represented by some large 
ruins, now called Erzi or Irsah, which were ob- 
seni'ed by the travellers Balbi and Rauwolf, when 
passing down the Euphrates. Xenophon states that 
the Mascas flowerl round Corsote : perhaps the town 
was situated at the junction of the Euphrates and 
that river. [V.] 

CORSTORPITUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 
first Itinerary. Probably Corbridge in Northum- 
berland. [R. C. L.] 

CORSYMUS or CORSYNUS. It appears, from 
the coins of Aphrodiaias, in Caria, that there was a 
river Corsymus, or Corsynus, there. In the article 
Apheodisias the river is named Mosynus. The 
name in the editions of Harduin and Sillig (Piin. v. 
29) is Orsinus. Harduin says that the editions of 
Pliny have Mossinus. It seems likely that Corsynus 
or Corsymus is the true name, and that the other 
forms are corruptions. [G. L.] 

CORTERATE, a town in Gallia, placed by the 
'■'Table on the road from Burdigala (^Bordeaux) to Ve- 
simna {P&rigmux), The place seems to be Contras, 
on a branch of the Dordogne. [G. L.] 

CORTO'NA (KfipTwra, Ptol. : Eth. Cortonensis ; 
Cortona), one of tlie most ancient and powerfiil of 
the inland cities of Etruria, situated on a lofty hill 
between Arretium and Clusium. It was distant 
only about 9 miles from the Laeus Trasimenus. 
There is great confusion about its ancient name. 
The Greek legend which represented it as founded 
by Dardanus, called it Corythus, a form frequently 
used in consequence by the Latin poets- (Virg. Aen. 
iii, 167—170, vii. 206— 210, &c.; Sil. Ital iv. 
721, T. 122.) But there is little doubt that this 
was a mere transplanting of a Greek tradition 
(Muller, Etnmher, vol. i. p. 277), and the native 
name seems to have been Cortona, or some form 
closely resembling it. Dionysius writes the name 
Croton, and says it was changed to Cortona (which 
he writes Ko0opv/a:, probably an error of the MSS. 
for Kopdcovla), when it received a Roman colony. 
Livy, however, calls it Cortona at a much earlier 
period, without any allusion to its having changed 
its name. The confusion between Cor and Cro is 
so natural that it is no wonder the Greeks should 
write it Kporcov, even if the Roman form was the 
correct one : but it is not improbable that the 
Etruscans, who did not use the letter o, would have 
written the name KPVTVNA, as they wrote Pa- 
pluna for Populonium. (Dionys. i. 26 ; Steph. 
Byz. s. V. Kp6T(ii}V‘, Muller. L c. pp. 268* 277.) 
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Polybius, however (iii. 82), uTites the name Kop- 
rd>viov, and there can be no doubt tliat the Foprv- 
vaia, in Tyrrhenia, of Lycophron aini T}ie<q¥}mpn.s, 
the foundatiem of which was ascribed by the latter 
to Ulysses, is merely a corruption of the same name." 
(Lycophr. Alex. 806; Tiieopomp. ap. T'zetz. ad he,} 
All accounts agree in reprc-scnting Cortona as one 
of the most ancient cities of Etruria, and at a very 
early period one of the most powerful of the con- 
federation. Dionysius exprp?.sly tells us tliat it waj 
originally an Umbrian city, and was wrested from 
that people by the Pelasgians. (Dionys. L 20.) It 
is evidently to the Pelasgic city only that the legend, 
of its foundation by Dardanus, to which so prominent 
a place has been assigned by Virgil, can be refeiTcd ; 
various other legends also appear to point to the 
same connection, and may be considered as proving 
that the Pelasgic character of the Inhabitants was 
strongly marked and recognised by the Greeks. 
But, notwithstanding the high authority of Niebuhr, 
it seems impossible to admit the view of Dionysius, 
who refers to this city and not to Creston in Thrace, 
the statement of Herodotus concerning the language 
spoken by the Pelasgians in his day. (Herod. L 57 ; 
Dionys, i. 29. On this much disputed question com- 
pare Niebuhr, voL i. p.34, note 89 ; Mfiller, 
vol. i. p. 94 — 98 ; Lepsiqs, Tyrrhmiseke Pelasg< r, 
p. 18, &c.) Dionysius represents Cortona as having 
been made by the Pelasgians a stronghold and centre 
of operations from whence they gradually extended 
their arms over the rest of Etruria : and it is, 
doubtless, with reference to this statement that 
Stephanus of Byzantium terms it the inetropHs of 
the Tyrrhenians. (Dionys. i. 20 ; Steph, Byz. s. v* 
Kp6TQ)v.) There are, indeed, circumstances w'liieh 
would lead us to infer that the dominion of tlie 
Etruscans, properly so called (the Rasena), was also 
extended from Cortona, or its neighbourhood, over 
the more southern parts of Etruria ; and it would 
be a natural surmise that Dionysius had made a 
confusion between the I*ehisgian Tyrrhenians and 
the Etruscans proj)er ; but it seems more probable 
that both conquests may really have emanated from 
the same quarter. [Etbiteia.] 

Important as is the part w'hich Cortona beaus in 
these early traditions, it is singular how little we 
subsequently hear of it. There can be no doubt 
that it was one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
confederation: and hence in b. c. 310 Livy speaks 
of Penisia, Cortona, and Arretium, as at that perit ui 
among the chief cities of Etruria (“ ferme capita 
Etruriae populorum.” Liv. ix. 37.) They on this 
occcasion obtained a peace for 30 yeius, wliich was 
soon broken ; but the name of Cortona is not again 
mentioned : and we have no account of the time at 
which it fell under the subjection of Rome, in the 
Second Punic War it is incidentally mentioned : 
Hannibal having marched beneath its walls, and 
laid waste its territory just before the battle of the 
Thrasymenian Lake (Pol iii. 82; Liv. xxii. 4), 
but the inaccessible pevsition of the city itself ren- 
dered it secure from attack. At the game time tlie 
bremd and fertile valley beneath it oUereci no obstacles 
to the march of an army, and it is probably for this 
reason that we hear so little of Cortema in history 
successive swarms of invaders having swe^pt- past it, 
without caring to attsc‘k its almost iinpregnabla 
position. We learn incidentally from Dionyritis 
(i. 26) that Cortona had received a Roman colony 
not long before his time : there tarn be m» dtmbt that 
this must be referred to the times of Sulk, and that 
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it was one of the cities of Etruria, which he repeopled 
after his devastation of that country. (Zumpt, de 
Colon, p. 252.) It was not subsequently renewed, 
and therefore does not figure in the lists either of 
Pliny or Ptolemy as a colony. Both those authors, 
however, mention it among the towns of Etruria 
(Plin. lii. 5. s. 8 ; Ptol iii. 1. § 48) : but this is 
the last notice of its existence in ancient times, 
though inscriptions prove it to have continued to 
subsist under the Roman Empire. (Gori, Imcr, Etr. 
voL ii. pp. 361 — 398.) It became an episcopal see 
in the eaidy ages of Christianity, and probably never 
ceased to exist, though no trace of it is again found 
in Instory till the IStli century. 

The modem city of Cortona (which is still the see 
of a bishop, with about 5000 inhabitants) retains the 
site of the ancient one, on the summit of a high hill, 
almost deserving to be termed a mountain, and ex- 
tending from its highest pint down a steep slop 
facing towards the W., so that the gate at its lowest 
extremity is about half way down the hill. The 
ancient city was of oblong form, and about two miles 
in circumference ; the circuit of its walls may be 
easily traced, as the modern ones are for the most 
part based upn them, though at the higher end of 
tjie city they enclosed a considerably wider space. 

They may be traced in fragments more or less 
preserved almost entirely round the city, and are 
composed of rectangular blocks of great size, ar- 
ranged without much regularity, though -with more 
regard to horizontality and distinct courses than is 
observable in the walls of Volterra or Populonia, 
and often joined with great nicety like the masonry 
of Fiesole.” . . . “ The finest relic of this regular 
masonry at Cortona, and prhaps in all Italy, is at 
a spt called Terra B'lozza, outside the Fortress, at 
the highest part of the city, where is a fragment 
120 feet in length, eompsed of blocks of enormous 
magnitude. They vary from 2| to 5 feet in height, 
and from 6 or 7 feet or 11 and 12 in length ; and 
are sometimes as much or more in depth.” The ma- 
terial of which they are composed is a grey sandstone 
mnch resembling that oiFiesoh. (Dennis, 
vol. ii. p. 436.) A few other fragments of Etruscan 
construction similar to the above, are found within 
the walls of the city : but only one trifling remnant 
of a Roman building. Outside the lower gate, on 
tlie slope of the hill, is a curious monument called Hie 
Tanelia di Pitagora (from the confusion commonly 
made between Cortona and Crotona), which was in 
reality an Etruscan tomb, constructed of vast blocks 
and slabs of stone, instead of being excavated in the 
rock, as was their more common practice. A re- 
markable mound, commonly called II Melone, which 
stands at the foot of the hill near Camvseia, has 
been also proved by excavation to be sepulchral. 
Numerous minor relics of antiquity have been dis- 
covered at Cortona, and are preserved in the Museum 
there : this is more rich in bronzes than pottery, 
and among the former is a bronze lamp of lai-ge 
size, which for beauty of workmanship is considered 
to surpass all other spcimeiis of this description of 
Etruscan art. (Dennis, 1. o. p. 442 ; who has given 
a full account of all the ancient remains still visible 
at Cortona.) [E. H. B.] 

CORTORIAGUM. The Notitia mentions the 
Cortoriaeenses as under the command of the general 
of the cavalry in the Galliae. The Cortoriaeenses 
imply a place Corfcoriacum, which was afterwards 
written Curtricum, and is now Conrtrai^ in the Bel- 
gian province of West Flanders. In the Capitu- 
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laries of Charles the Bold, a. d. 853, the Pagns 
Curtricisus k mentioned between Adertisus et 
Flandra.” The Flemish name of Courtrai is Cor- 
tryh. (D’Anville, Foiice^ ^c.) [G. L,] 

CORTUOSA, a town of Etruria, taken and de- 
stroyed by the Romans, b. c. 388. (Liv. vi. 4.) 
It appears to have been situated in the territoiy of 
Tarquinii, and a mere dependency of that city, as 
well as Oontenebra, mentioned in the same passage. 
Both are otherwise wholly unknown. [E. H. B.] 
COUY (Kwpo, Ptol. vii. 1. § 96), according to 
Ptolemy, an island in the Sinus Argarieus, at the 
southern end of the peninsula of Hindostan. There 
can be little doubt that it is the same place which 
he describes elsewhere (vii. 1. § 1 1) as a promontory : 
KSpv &Kpoy rh Kal KaTsXLy'iKov, — implying that it 
bore also the name of Calligicum. There can be 
little doubt that the name is preserved in the present 
Mamisoram or Eamamm Kor. [Colchi; Co- 
nis.] [V.] 

CORYBANTIUM. [Hamaxitus.] 
CORYBISSA. [Scepsis.] 

CORrCIUM. [Delphi.] 

CO'RYCUS (Kcopuwos: E^.KotpvKios^KtopuKKa- 
Tijv). 1. In Lycia, is mentioned in the Stadia.smus, 
which places it betwen Olympus (JOeliktasK) and 
Phaselis. This agrees with Strabo, who speaks of 
the KdfpvKos aiyta^dSfOn the coast of Lycia (p. 666). 
The Turks call this coast north of Olympus, Tckiraly. 
(Beaufort, ATamwiccTija, p. 47.) 

2. The name of a promontory on the coast of 
Cilicia Tracheia. (Strab. p. 670.) Cape Coryeus 
is now KorghoZf plainly a corruption of the ancient 
name. After mentioning the Calycadnus, Strabo — 
whose description proceeds from west to east — 
mentions a rock called Poedle; then Anemurium, a 
promontory of the same name as the other [Ane- 
mhbium] j then the island Crambusa, and the pro- 
montory Gorycus, 20 stadia above which — that is, 
20 stadia inland — is the Coiycian cave. Beaufort 
found it difficult to select a point which should cor- 
respond to this Anemurium. North of the mouth of 
the Calycadnus he found “ two decayed and unin- 
habited fortresses, called Korghos Kalaler (castles) ; 
the one standing on the mainland, and connected 
with the ruins of an ancient towm; and the other 
covering the whole of a small island close to the 
shore.” He thinks that the little fortified island 
may be Strabo’s Crambusa, and that Cape Coryeus 
is perhaps a small point of land towards which the 
ruins of the city extend. (^Karamania^ p. 240, 
&e.) Leake supposes the island to be what Strabo 
calls the promontory; and the castle on the shore to 
stand on the site of Coryeus, a town which Strabo 
has not noticed. But a town Coryeus is mentioned 
by Livy (xxxiii. 20), and by Pliny (v. 27), and 
Mela (i. IS), and Stephanus {s. v. Kwpu/cos). 

The walls of the cjustle on the mainland contain 
many pieces of columns; and “ a mole of great un- 
hewn rocks projects from one angle of the fortress 
about a hundred yards across the bay.” (Beaufort.) 
The walls of the ancient city may still be traced, and 
there appear to be sufficient remains to invite a 
carefel examination of the spot. There are coins of 
Coryeus. 

In the Gorycian cave, says Strabo, tbe best crocus 
(saffron) grows. He describes this cave as a great 
hollow, of a circular form, surrounded by a margin 
of rock, on all sides of a considerable height ; on de- 
scending into this cavity, the ground is found to be 
tmeveu and generally rocky, and it is filled with 
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shrubs, both evergreen and cultivated; in some |]04rts 
the saffron is cultivated : there is also a cave here 
•which contains a large source, which pours forth a 
river of pure, pellucid water, but it immediatelj sinks 
into the earth, and flowing underground enters the 
sea : they call it the Bitter Water. Mela has a long 
description of the same place, apparently horn the 
same authority that Strabo follow^, bat more em- 
bellished. This place is probably on the top of the 
mountain above Corycus, but it does not appear to 
have been examined by any modem traveUer. If 
Mela saw the place Mmself, he has more imaginatiem 
than most geographers. 

This place is famed in mythical story. It is the 
Ciiician cave of Pindar {Pyth. i 31), and of Aes- 
chylus (Prom. VincL 350), and the bed of the giant 
Typhon or Typlioeus. (Mela, i. 13.) 



3. In Lydia (Thuc. viii. 14, 33, 34 ; Liv, xxzvi. 
44), a lofty mountain (Strab. p. 644) in the pe- 
ninsula on which Erythrae is situated. Casystes, a 
port, was at the base of Corycus, which is now Ab- 
raha or Kwrho. This bold headland, called the 
Coryceon Promontorium (Plin. v. 29)^ looks to- 
wards Samos, and forms the western pint <£ the 
bay on which Teos is situated. This appears to be 
the place which Thucydides calls Corycus, in the 
territory of Erythrae; and tliis supiwition agrees 
with the movements of the fleet described in viii. 34. 
It is also clearly indicated in Livy’s account of the 
movements of the Ramans and Eumenes, though 
Liyy calls it a promontory of the Teii. This rugged 
coast was once inhabited by a piratical pople, called 
Corycaei, who carried on their trade in a systematic 
manner, by keeping spies in the various prts, to 
find out what the traders had in their ships, and 
where they were bound to, and so attacked ihem on 
the sea and robbed them. Hence came the proverb 
which Strabo mentions (p. 644 ; comp. Steph. B., 
s. V. Kt^puKos, who quotes the Asia of Hecataeus, 
and cites the passage of Strabo). [Casystes.] 

4. In Pamphylia near Attaleia. [Attaleia, p. 

321, a.] [G. L.] 

CO'RTCTJS (KoSpvKos, Ptol. iii. 17. §2: Gr«- 
busa), the NW. promontory of Crete. In Strabo the 
name appars as Cimarus (Kip.apoSj x. p. 474). 
Elsewhere Strabo (xvii. p. 838) states that Corycus 
was the point whence the distances to the several 
ports of Peloponnesus were measured: as Grabusa 
ends in two projecting points, it is probable that the 
W. point was called Cimaros, the E. Coi^tus. We 
learn from Pliny (iv. 20) that the islands ■which lie off ; 
this promontoiy were called Corycae, and that part of 
the mass of rock which forms this point went by the 
name of Mount Corycus. Ptolemy Q. e.) mentions 
a city of this name, and there is a passage in which 
Juvenal (xiv. 267) mentions a Cojycian vessel which 
evidently belonged to this Cretan town. When the 
Florentine traveller Buondelmonte visited the island 
in A. D. 1415, he found remains existing. (Cornelius, 
Greta Sacra^ vol. i. p. 87 ; Pashley, Tratt. voi ii. 
p. 74; Koeck, Areto, vol. i. p. 377.) [E.B. J.3 


COS. 

CORYDALLA (KopvbaXKa: Eth. KopuSoAAeus), 
a city of the Rhodii, according to Hecataeus, quoted 
by Stephanas (s. t?.). But it ■was not in Rhodes, nor 
was it one of the Rhodian possessions in the Peraes 
[Gabia]. (Plin. V. 25 ; Ptol. v. 3.) The Table 
marks Gorydalla (Coridallo) on the road from Pha- 
selis, in Lyeia, to Patara, and makes the -distance 
between these two places 29 M. P. Pliny (v. 25) 
places Corydalla in the interior of Lyeia, and Pto- 
lemy mentions it ■with Sagalassus, Rhodia, I^lieliiis, 
Mym, and other places, as about ^loiis Massicytiis. 
There are coins of Gorydalla of the imprial period, 
with the epigraph KopuSoAAewi/. It is rmt difficult 
to see where this place should be looked for. The 
present site is a village called Hadgivella^ on the 
east side of a small stream, about 16 miles, direct 
distance, south-west of Fhaselis, (Sprattand Forbes, 
Lycia, vol. i p. 164.) There was discovered, In aa 
old ■wall, “ a squared block, with its inscribed face 
turned towards the stonesf, on which, in beautifuOj 
preserved letters, was the name of the city — Cory- 
dalla.” There are at Corydalla tlie remains of a 
small theatre, of a Roman aqueduct, and a massive 
^ Hellenic wall. The inscription copied from Corydalla 
(vol ii. p. 277) is of the time of M. Aurelius Anto- 
ninus; and it shows that Corydalla had the usual 
Greek constitution, a senate and a popular bodj, 
Pliny mentions Gagae, Corydalla, and Rhouiopolis, 
in this order; and Rhodiopolis was found by Spratt 
and Forbes near Corydalla. [G. L.] 

CORYDALLUS. [Attica, p. 325.] 
eORYLEIUM (KopbKeior: Eth. KopvXeieis), 
according to Stephanas (s. i?.) a noted Come in 
Paphkgonia, so called from a king Corylas. It dii>e8 
not appear what is the authority of Stephanus. 
Xenophon (Arwh. vi. 1. § 2) mentions Corylas as the 
king of Paphlagonia at the time when he passed 
through the country. [G.L.] 

CORYNE. [Ebythrae.] 

CORYFHANTA, a town in Bithynia, mentioned 
by Pliny (v, 32) as a place that once existed. [G. L.] 
CORYPHANTIS (Kopu<^WTk: Eth. Coryphan- 
tenus), one of the settlements of the Mytilenaeans, 
on the coast of Aeolis, opposite to Lesbos, and north 
of Atameus. Pliny (v. 30) names it Coryphas. It 
is evidently the same place which appears in the 
Table under the name Corifanio, between Adrainyt- 
tinm and Elatia, — whatever Ektia may mean. 
Strabo (p. 607) mentions Coryphantis and Heraclea, 
and “ after them, Attea.” [Attea.] The next place 
in the Table to Elatia is Attalia. The oysters of C< >- 
r}p)has are mentioned by Pliny (xxxii. 6). [G-L.] 

CORYPHA'SIUM. [Pylus.] 

CORYTHEIS. [Teoea.] 

COS (Koir, K6(a$; Cos, P. Mela; Cons, Liv., T«'ic. ; 
Oca, Plin.: Eth. Kaos (Karijs in moduni Greek): 
Stanko^ or Stanchio, a corruption of e’s rav Ka\ an 
island in the Myrtuan sea, “ one of the most reivovut'd 
of that beautiful chain, which covers the western shore 
of Asia Minor.” One of its earlier names -was ^leropis 
(Thuc. viii. 41), another was Xyin]thaea (Plin. v. 
31. s. 36). It ap|jears from an iuscriptiun men- 
tioned by Ross, that it was ciilled Lango in the time 
of the Knights. Its situation is nearly opimile the 
gulf of Halicarnassus, and it is separated by a nar- 
row strait from Cnidus and the Triopian promontory. 
Its length lies XE. and SW. Strabo gives the names 
of thm promontories, Scandarium on the HE., 
Lacter on Hie S. (with the town of Hallsarm n«T 
it), and Drecanon on the W, (near the town of Sto- 
nmlinme). Its principal city, beating the name of 
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the island, was near the first of these promontories, 
in lat. 36° 53' and long. 27° 17'. The circum- 
ference of the island, according to Strabo (xiv. p. 
657 ), was 550 stadia, and according to Pliny (1. c.) 
100 Roman miles 5 hut neither of these dimensions 
is correct j the true circumference is about 65 geo- 
graphical miles, and the length about 23. The re- 
lation of Cos to the neighbouring coast and islands 
is vividly illustrated by such voyages as those which 
are described in Liv. xxxvii. 1 6 ; Lucan, viii, 244— 
250; Act. Apost. sx. xxi. 

Tradition connects the earliest Greek inhabitants 
of Cos with a migration from Epidaurus ; and the 
common wmrship of Aesculapius seems to have main- 
taiiied a link betw’een the two down to a late period. 
(Taus, iii. 23. § 4; Miillei’, Dor. bk. i. ch. 6 .) In 
Homer we find the people of the island fighting 
against the Carians. {IL ii. 677, 867.) As we 
approach the period of distinct history, the city of , 
Cos appears as a member of the Dorian Fentapolis, | 
%vliose sanctuary was on the Triopian promontory. 
(Herod, i. 144.) Under the Athenian rule it had 
no walls, and it i^vas first fortified by Alcibiades at 
the close of the Peloponnesian War. (Thuc. viii. , 
108) In subsequent times it shared the genenal 
fate of the neighbouring coasts and islands. For its 
relations w’ith Rhodes in the wars against Antiochus 
and tile Romans, see Polyb. xxx. 7 ; and Livy, 1. c. 
The emperor Claudius bestowed upon it the privi- 
leges of a free state (Tac. Ami. xii. 61), and Anto- 
ninus Pins rebuilt the city, after it had been de- 
stoyed by an earthqualce. (Paus. viii. 43), The 
ancient constitution of the island seems to have 
been monarchical, and traces of its continuance are 
observed in an inscription as late as Vespasian. It 
w'as illustrious ms the birthplace of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (Thcoc. xvii, 57), and of the painter Apelles, 
and the plijsician Hippocrates. An interesting in- 
vseription (Bockh, No. 2502) associates it with Herod 
tile tetrarch, whose fother liad conferred many fa- 
vour on Cos, as we lem*n from JcKsephus (B. J, 
121 . § 11 ). 

The present mixed population of Greeks and 
Turks amounts to about 8000. The island still 
gives proof of the natural productiveness which was 
celebrated by Strabo. It was known in the old 
world for its ointment and purple dye, but especially 
for its wines (Hor. Sat ii. 4, 29 ; I'ers. Sat. v. 135), 
and the light transparent dresses called V Coae 
vestes.” (Tibull. ii. 3. 53 ; Proper! i. 2.) The 
island is generally mountainous, especially on the 
south and w^est : but there is a large tract of level 
and fruitful ground towards the north and east. 

The most ancient capital was called Astypalaea, 
the position of which is extremely doubtful. The 
city of Cos itself has continued to our own times. An 
unhealthy lagoon, on the north of the modern town, 
marks the position of the ancient harbour. Close to 
it is the Turkish castle, which Christian travellers 
are not allo^ved to enter. In its walls are some elabo- . 
rate sculptures, which may perhaps have belonged to 
the Askpieiiim or tempde of Aesculapius. This sanc- 
tuary was aDcieiitiy the object of greatest interest in 
the island. A school of physicians was attached to 
it, and its great collection of votive models made it 
almost a museum of anatomy and pathology. 
Strabo describes the temple as standing in a suburb 
of the town : but the site has not been yet posi- 
trveiy identified. 

Ajn accoiuit of Cos will be found in Clarke’s Tror 
«?eSs, Yol. ii. pt. i. pp. 196 — 213, and voi. ii. pi ii. 
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‘ ppu 321-’ — 333. But tlio best description is in Ross, 
Reism nmh Kos, BaUcarnassos, u. s. w. (Halle, 
1862), With which his Retsen auf den Griech. Ivr- 
seh should be compared, vol. ii. pp. 86 — 92, voL iii, 
pp. 126 — 139. There is a monograph on the island 
by Kuster {De Co Imulaj Halle, 1833), and a very 
useful i^per on tlie subject by Col. Leake (in the 
Tram, of the Royal Soc. of Literature, vol. L, se- 
cond series). Both Leake and Ross give a map of 
Cos^ reduced from the recent survey; but for full 
information, the Admiralty Chaiis should be con- 
sulted. Of these, No. 1604 exhibits the situation of 
the town and the roadstead in their relation to the 
opposite coast; No. 1550 shows the town in detail, 
with 3 view of it from the anchorage; and No. 1898 
gives a general delineation of the whole island. See 
also No. 1899. With these charts it is desirable to 
compare Purdy’s Sailing p. 114. [ J.S.H.] 



COSAor COSSA. 1 . (Kdo-crai, Strab.PtoL: m 
Gosanus : Amedonia) a city of Etruria, situated on 
the sea-coast between the Portns Herculis and Gra- 
riseae; immediately adjoining the southernmost of 
the two necks of sand which connect the Monte Ar~ 
gentaro with the main land. [ABGiiNTAKius 
Mom] It is mentioned by Virgil {Aen. x. 167) 
amoDg the cities supposed to have furnished auxilia- 
ries to Aeneas against Mezentius, but this is the only 
intimation we find of its having been in very early 
a place of consideration: there is no authority 
for the supposition of some writers who would rank 
it among the tw'elve cities of the Etruscan League. 
Pliny speaks of it as a dependency of Volci, from 
which it was only 20 miles distant (Cosa Volcien- 
tium, Plin. iii. 5. s. 8 ) ; and though this may apply to 
the time of the author, it is certain that we find no 
evidence of its having ever been an independent city: 
indeed its name appears for the first time in history 
in B.o. 273, when a Roman colony was established 
there (Liv. Epit. xiv.; Veil Pat. i. 14). This 
statement has been regarded byMadvig and Momm- 
sen as referring to Cosa in Lucania (see No. 2 ), but 
that appears to have been always an obscure place, 
and Zumpt is certainly correct in inferring the 
Roman colony to the Etruscan Cosa. As the Romans 
had triumphed over the Volcientes only seven years 
before (Fast. Cajit.), it was natural enough that they 
should ^ek to establish their power in this part of 
Etruria by planting a colony in their tenitory. 
(Madvig, de Cohn. p. 298 ; Mommsen, Rim. 
Mumtoesen, p. 232 ; Zumpt, de Colon, p, 257.) 
In the Second Punic War Cosa was one of the 
eighteen colonies which were still able and ready to 
furnish their required quota of supplies (Liv. xxvii. 
10 ) ; hut it seems nevertheless to have suffered 
severely from the war, so that in b.o. 199 we fi.nd 
the Gosani petitioning for a reinforcement of colonists. 
Their request was at first refused, but granted 
three years afterwards, when 1000 new colonists 
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TTOre settled tliere. (Id. xxxii. 2, xxxiii. 24.) The 
chief importance of Oosa was derived from its prt, 
known as the Portns Gcsanus, which became a 
frequent point of departure for the Eoman fleets and 
squadrons, from its ready communication with the 
islands of Ilva, Corsica, and Sardinia. (Liv, xxii. 11, 
sxx. 39.) It was from thence that Lepidus em- 
barked for Sardinia, when driven from Italy by his 
colleague Catulus in b.c. 78, (Rutih Itin. i. 297.) 
It was in the neighbourhood of Cosa also that during 
the Civil War of b.c. 49, Domitius assembled a 
small force and a squadron, with which he proceeded 
to occupy Massilia. (Caes. B. C. i, 34; Cic.a^ Att* ix, 
6, 9.) The town of Cosa is not again mentioned in 
but its name is found in all the geographers, 
and inscriptions prove it to have been still in exist- 
ence in the third century. Rutilius, however, spea^ 
of it as in his time utterly desolate and lying in 
ruins, and relates a ridiculous legend as the cause of 
its abandonment. {Itin, i. 285 — 290.) The city 
does not appear to have been ever again inhabited, 
and the origin of the name oi Ansedonia, now given 
to its ruins, Is uncertam. 

The remains of Cosa are of much interest, and 
present a very strildng specimen of ancient fortifica- 
tioris. Strabo correctly describes the city as stand- 
ing on a lofty height above tbe bay, at a short dis- 
tance from the sea (v^ p.225). A steep ascent of above 
a mile leads to the gates; and remains of the ancient 
road are visible all the way. The walls, which are 
preserved more er less perfectly, in their whole ex- 
tent, enclosed a rude quadrangle, hardly a mile in 
circuit, forming the level summit of the hill, which 
rises about 600 feet above the sea. They vary from 
12 to 30 feet in height, and are composed cf poly- 
gonal blocks of hard limestone, fitted together with 
great nicety j the upper course of the masonry pre- 
senting a marked approximation to a horizontal and 
regular style. They are moreover strengthened at 
intervals by square towers, projecting from the front 
of the walls, 14 of which are still standing or dis- 
tinctly to be traced, foiming a continuous chain of 
towers round the W. and S. portions of the city. No 
other instance of this regular employment of towers 
is known in the Etruscan cities, or the massive poly- 
gonal walls of so many cities in Latium : while it 
precisely resembles that adopted by the Romans at 
Ealerii and Alba Fucensis. It therefore furnishes a 
strong argument for supposing that the walls now | 
standing, were either erected, or at least in great 
measui'e rebuilt, when Cosa became a Roman colony. 
Dennis, however, from whom the above description 
is taken, strenuously maintains their high antiquity 
and Pelasgic origin. (Dennises Biruria, vol. ii. 
pp. 269 — 289 ; Micali, AnticU PopoU Italiam, vol. 
i. p. 152, iii. p. 6.) The small extent of the space 
enclosed within the walls sufficiently proves that 
Cosa could never have been a very powerful city. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus places Cosa on the 
Via Aurelia, and gives also another line of route 
passing through Tarquinii to Cosa (Mn. Ant pp, 
292, 300); but it is clear that the high road could 
never have ascended the hill to the city itself: and 
the Tab. Pent, gives the name of Succosa (Subccffla), 
which appears to have been a station or Mutatio at 
the foot of it. The port of Cosa, called by Livy Portus 
Cosanus, is evidently the same which is termed by 
Strabo and Rutilius the Portus Herculis, and is still 
called Porto d'Ermh: it is on the opposite side of 
the bay from Cosa itself, under the shoulder of the 
hlons Argentarius, the whole of which remarkable 
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promontory appears to have been inchuled in the 
territory of Cosa. * Hence it is temied by Tacitus 
“ Cosa, a promontory of Etruria” ii.), where 

he is certainly speaking of the Monte Arpeutaro. 

2. A town of Lucania, mentioned by Caesar, wdio 
calls it Cosa in agro Thurino” (B. C. iii. 22), 
and relates that Milo laid siege to it and was kilM ' 
under its walls. Velleius, however, refers the same , 
event to Comp»sa in the Hirpini (ii. 68), and 
Pliny speaks of the death of Milo as occurring 
.■**jiixta castellum Carissanum” (ii. 66), for which' 
Sillig would read Gompsanum. But the reading in 
Caesar is well supported, and there is no reason to 
reject it: the C 02 K 1 there mentioned would appear, 
however, to have been but an obscure place, a mere 
Castellum in the territory of Tliurli, and there is 
clearly no ground for suppcelng the Eoman colony of 
B,c. 273 to have been settled here instead of at C<»a 
in Etruria. It is not improbable that we should read 
in Pliny * Cossanim* or *Cassanum’ for ‘Carissa*^ 
num,’ and tliat the name is still retained by the 
modern town of Cassano, near which is a place 
called Civita, where the ruins of an ancient city are 
said to be still visible. (Cluver. lial. p. 1205; Eo- 
manelli, vol. i. p. 238). Stephanas of Byzantium 
mtes from Hecataeus a city of Gcssa (Kdtrtra), as 
mdsting in the interior of Oenotria, which may pro- 
bably be identical with the preceding. [E. H. B J 
COSA, a town in Gallia, is placed in the Table 
on a road from Tolosa {Toidome) to Divona {Con 
hors). The distance of Cosa from Divona is marked 
20 Gallic leagues ; which is too much, if the place 
is Co9 or Coz , — as it seems to be, — on the river 
Aveiron^ which flows into the Tam, a branch of the 
Qarome. [0. L.] 

GOSOFNIA (t^ Kocrmnd) or CO'SCINUS (Flin. 
V. 29), a place in Caria. Strabo (p. 650) speaks of 
Coscinia and Orthosia as considerable places 
Tomlai), by which he means, perhaps, Bomethlng 
less than towns. In another passage (p. 587) he 
says that the river which flows from Coscinia to 
Alabanda has many fords, by which he seems to 
mean that a traveller must eros.s it many times. 
We may probably infer that Coscinia was higher up 
the stream than Alabanda. Leake says (.4aia 
Alimrj p, 234), “if Alabanda was at Jirahlsmr, 
Tshina^ where Pococke found considerable remiiins, 
may be the site of Coscinia, and its modern name 
may possibly be a corruption of the ancient.” [G.L.] 
COSE'DIA, a place in Gallia, in the country of 
the Unelli. The Antonine Itin. places it on a road 
from Alauna {Aleatime) to Condate {Renmd). 'Ihe 
Table gives a route from Coriallum {Charbourg) 
to Condate through Cosedia, whicli is the next place 
to Coriallum. DIAnville discusses the siteuf Cojbedk 
without determining its position, for there is great 
difficulty about the ^stances. Some geographers 'fake 
Cosedia to be La Commiere ; and there lire other 
guesses. , ... 'TG. LJ • ■ ■ 

COSETA'NI (Ko(T7?TaFot, Ptoi ii. 6. § 17; Plin. 
iii. 3. s. 4 ; Cositani, laser, ap. Gruter, p. 499), a . 
small people of Hisi'iania Tarraconcii^is, along the 
coast, from the mouth of the Ibcrus (Ebro) iiurth- 
wards to the Laletani. Their teiritaiw, called 
Cosetania or Ccffisetania, contained the capital city 
Tareaco and the river Subur, [P, S.] 

; COSSA (Kdatra or Kmcra, Pfcol. vil. 1. § 65), 
a town in India, nientioned by Ptolemy as a place 
faittous for the diamonds foaiicl there. * It has been 
..conjectured by Forbfger to be the present Cotia^ 
on. the river Zesul [V,] 
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COSSAEI (Koarcraioi), a warlike tribe ihbabitittg 
a mountainous district called Cossaea (Ko£r(ra(a), 
on the borders of Susiana to tbe S., and of Media 
Magna to tke N. They were a hill tribe, and were 
armed with bows and an'ows. Their land was 
sterile and improductive, and they lived the life of 
robbers. Strabo (xi. p. 744) spaks of them as con- 
stantly atw'ar with their neighbours, and testifies to 
their power when he says that they sent 13,000 
men to assist the Elyniaei in a war against the 
people of Babylonia and Susiana. Alexander led his 
forces against them and subdued them, at least for a 
time. (Diod. xvii. 111.) The Persian kings had 
never been able to reduce them, but had been in the 
habit of paying them a tribute, when they moved 
thtdr court annually from Ecbatana to Babylon, to 
pass their "winter at the latter place. (Strab. xi. p. 
524.) In character, they seem to have resembled 
the BaMitiari tribes, "ift'ho now roam over the same 
mountains which they formerly occupied. There is 
some variety in the orthography of their name in 
ancient authors. Pliny (vi. 27. s. 31) calls them 
Cnssii, and in some places they are apparently 
confounded with the Cissii. It is possible that 
their name may be connected with the modem 
KImzistdn. [V.} 

COSSINI (K6(rcrivQt). According to a fragment 
of Artemidonis, cited by Stephanas (s. v. '0.(rrL 
a)U€s), the Oationes were a people on the Western 
Ocean, -who were also called Cossmi by Artemidorus, 
but Ostiaei by Pytheas. It seems probable, that 
these Ostiones or Ostiaei are the Osismii of Caesar. 
(B. G. ii. 34.) Waickenaer, who is ingenions on 
such obscure names, does not admit that these Cos- 
sini are the same as the Ostiaei, but he assumes 
them to be a neighbouring tril)e at the western ex- 
tremity of Bretagne. There is a place Coemou or 
Comjmm near Breat [G. L.] 

COSSINPTES (Koamvirijs)^ a Thracian river, 
Bowing prolmbly by tlie to-wn of Consintus, and emp- 
tying itself into the Aegean. (Aelian, if. A. xv. 25; 
Itin. Ant p. 321.) [E- S.] 

COSSIO or COSSIUM (K6(rcrioy), a towm of the 
Vacates, a people in Gallia on the Garumna, above 
Burdigala {Bordea^^'). The Vasates of Ptolemy 
(ii. 7), and the Vocates of Caesar (B. G. hi. 27), an 
Aquitanian people, seem to be the same. They are 
also perhaps the Basahocates of Pliny (iv. 19), 
unless the name indicates two contenninous peoples. 
The latter part of Pliny’s name is clearly Vocates, 
and the former part (Basa) happens to be the mo- 
dern name of Cossio, which is BazaSy in the depart- 
ment of Gironde* The diocese of Bams probably 
corresponds to the territory of the Vasates. Waicke- 
naer {Geogr. c/c., vol. i. p. 302) conjectures, that as 
the Garonne cuts this diocese into two parts, the 
southern part was the country of the Vasates, and 
the northern part between the Garonne and the Dor- 
dogne w'as the country of the Vocates. 

In the Antonine Itin., Cossio, named “Civitas 
Vasatsis,” is on the road from Bordeama to Nar- 
honne^ and 37 1 M. P. from Bordeaux. The name 
Vasates occurs in Ausonius (Id, ii. 4), who says that 
his family was from this place, though settled at 
Burdigala. In another passage (Parent xxir. 8) y 
he spekks of “ Cossio Vasatnm.” Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (xv. 11) has the name Vasatae. Bams is 
in a dry sandy country. There is a description of the 
place by Sidoniiis Apoll. (Lib. viiL Ep.l2). [G.L.]| 

COSSOANUS (Kofro"daj/os-, Arrian. India. 4), 
one of the many tributaries of the Ganges, re- 
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cdrded by Arrian. It is probably the same as that 
wteh Pliny (vi. 18. s. 22) calls Cossoagus. It 
has been conjectured that it is the same as that now- 
called Cosi or Cosa. fV.l 

COSSURA, GOSSYPA., or^ COSYPA (Kdcr- 
erovpaj Strab. ; Kdcravpa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 37 ; Kdcru- 
poy, Scyl. p. 50. § 110: Eth. Cossmensis : Pan- 
telhria), a small island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
about half way between Sicily and the coast of 
Africa. (Strab. ii. p. 123 ; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14 ; Mel. 
ii. 7. § 18.) Scylax, the earliest 'author by whom 
it is mentioned, says it was one day’s voyage from 
the Hennaean Promontory in Africa. Strabo reckons 
it about 88 miles from Lilybaeum, and the same 
distance from Clypea, on the coast of Africa (vi. 
p. 277) : but in another passage (xvii. p. 834) he 
describes it as directly opi>osit6 to Selinus on the 
coast of Sicily, and distant from thence about 600 
stadia, which is almost exactly correct. Its real 
distance from the nearest point of Africa does not, 
however, exceed 38 geog. miles. The distances 
given in the Maiitime Itinerary (p. 517) are alto- 
gether erroneous. Stmbo adds that it contained a 
town of the same name, and was 150 stadia in cir- 
cumference, — but this is much l>elow the truth; 
according to Capt. Smyth it is about 30 miles in 
circuit. Ovid speaks of it as a barren island, and 
contrasts it with its more fertile neighbour Melita 
(Fast iii, 567), and Silius Italicus calls it ‘^parva 
Cossyra” (xiv. 272). It naturally fell in early 
times into the hands of the Carthaginians : from 
whom it was taken by the Roman consuls M. Ae- 
milius and Ser. FuMus in the First Punic War, a 
conquest which (strangely enough) was thought 
worthy to be mentioned in the triumphal Fasti 
though the Carthaginians recovered possession of 
it the next year. (Zonar. "vili. 14 j Past. Gapit.) 
The island of PanteUaria is in modem times a 
dependency of Sicily, and contains about 5000 in- 
habitants: it is wholly of volcanic origin, and is 
tolerably fertile, especially in fruit and vines. 
(Srnjm SicUg, p. 281.) [E. H. B.] 



GOSTOBO'CI (Koi(rro§S)Koi^ Ptol. iii. 5- § 21 ; 
KocrrovS&Koi, Dion Cass. Ixxi. 12 ; Costobocci, 
PHn. vi, 7 ; Costobocae, Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. § 42 ; 
Gostoboci, Gapitolin. 31. Antcmin. c. 22), a people of 
Dacia, probably belonging to the Wendish stock 
(Schafarik, Blavisehe Alterihum, voL i. p. 122). 
Their petition has been sought in the district of 
Tschemigow. [E. B. J.] 

COTES PROM. [AarpELusiA.] 

COTHOR. [Carthago.] 
dOTIAEDM (Korideiou: Fth. Koria^^s: Ku~ 
taMgaK). The name is w-ritten Gotyaeum (Ko~ 
Tt/dciov) in the text of Strabo (p. 576), but the 
epigraph on the coins is said to be always Kortaeiwv. 
It was on the Roman road from Dorylaeum (Eslci- 
Shehr) to Philadelphia (Allah-Shehr), and in Piny • 
gia Epictetus, according to Strabo, It is mentioned 
% pfiny (v. 32). Kutaldyak is a considerable 
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town, on a river which some geographers tAe 'fej be 
the Thymbrius. Gotiaeimi was the birthplace of 
Alexander, the son of Asclepiades, a very learned 
grammarian. There are no remains of imjwrt^ce 
at KutakiyaJi. In the Table the name is miswritten 
Gocleo. [^* 1*^1 

CO'TINAE (at Koorimt), a town of Hispania 
Baetica, famous for its mines of copper mixt with 
gold, lay somewhere in the range of mountains which 
border the valley of the Baetis on the N. (Strab.iii. 
p. 142.) There seems no sufficient ground for the 
conjecture of Vossius (ad Mel. iii. 1), identifying it 
wntii Oleastrum. S.] 

COTINUSSA. [Gades.] 

COTTABANI (KarTag-^wf), a people of Arnhia, 
to the east of the Omanitae, the modem ex- 

tending to the mountains of the AsaMf at the entrance 
to the Persian gulf. (Ptol. vL 7.) They are re- 
feiTed by Forster to the Bem-Kahtariy or Joctanite 
family of Arabs, the classical name being merely an 
inversion of their well-knowm native appellation. 
(Arabia, vol. i. p. Ixxvi., vol. ii. p. 154.) [G. W.] 

COTTAEOBRPGA. [Vettones.] 

COTTIAE ALPES. [Alpes, p, 107.] 
COTTIARA (Korridpa, Ptol. vii 1, § 9), the 
chief city, according to Ptolemy, of the Aei,a tribe 
who occupied the lower part of the Peninsula of 
Hindostan. It is probably the same place which 
is mentioned by Pliny (vi. 23. 26) under the names of 
Cottona or Cottonara, and from which the best 
pepper was obtained, according to the author of the 
Penplus (p. 32). It has been supposed by some 
to be represented now by Cochin, Calicat, or Tra- 
vancore; on the whole, Cochin is probably the 
most likely. [V.] 

COTTIARIS (Ptoh vH. 3. § 3; Marclan, p.30), 
a river of China, at the southern end of that empire, 
on the banks of which lived, according to Ptolemy, 
the Aethiopian Icthyophagi. It is difficult to de- 
termine to what river this name ought to be re- 
ferred ,• hence Mannert has conjectured that it is a 
river of Borneo, and Forbiger that it is the Si Kiang, 
the river of Canton, which, agreeably with this view, 
he imagines to he the same as the Cattigara of 
Ptolemy. This seems the best suggestion. [V.] 
COTTONA. [COTTIARA.] 

COTYLAEUM (KoruAaioz/), a mountain in 
Euboea, at the foot of which Tamynae was situated. ; 
(Aeschin. zw p. 480; Steph. B. 5. «?.) 

COTY'LIUS. [Phigalea.] 

COTYLUS. [Ida.] 

COTYO'EA (ra Korveapa . : Eik. KorvwpirTjs, 
Steph. B. V.) and COTYOKUM (Plin. vi. 4), in 
Poiitus. According to Xenophon (Amb. v. 5. § 4), 
a colony of Sinope, which furnished supplies for the 
Ten Thousand in their retreat. It was in the 
country of the Tibareni. The place was on the coast, 
and on a bay called after the toTO. Strabo (p. 548), 
where the name is written in a corrupt form, speaks 
of it as a small place; and Arrian as a village, — 
which was owing to the neighbouring town of Phar- 
nacia being supplied with part of its population 
from it. The Maritime Itins., on this coast make 
the distance from Cotyora to the river Mdanthius 
60 stadia. Hamilton (Eesearcitesf, cfc. voL i. p. 267) 
says: “ Cotyora perhaps stood on the site of Ordm, 
tvhere some remains of an ancient port cut out of the 
solid rock are still visible.” But he remarks that 
some writers suppose that Cotyora was on the modem 
bay of Pershembah, which is certainly more shel- 
tered than Ordou, and its distance from the river 
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I Melanthius agrees better with the 60 stadia of 
j Arrian and the anonymous Periplus, than the site of 
Ordm:^ [G.L] 

COTYRTA (Korbpra: Elk. KoTupraios), a town 
in the S. of Laconia, near the promontory Malea, 
which was garrisoned by the Lacedaemonians, along 
with Aphrodisias, in the Peloponne.siaii War, in order 
to protect this part of the coast from the ravages of 
the Athenians, win) had est:it>iished themselves at 
Cythera, (Thuc. iv. 56; Steph: B. $. v,) 

CKAGIJB (Kjwlyof; Eik. KpAywa)^ a moun- 
tainous tract in Lycia. Strabo (p. 6f>5), wliose de- 
scription proceeds from west to east, after the pro- 
montory Telmissus, mentions Antiewigua, on •which 
is Carmylessus [Cabmylessus], and then Cragiis, 
which has eight summits (or he may mean c^pes), 
and a city of the same name. Pinara, in the in- 
terior, was at the base of Cragus. There are coins 
of title town Cragus of the Eoman imperial pca-iod, 
with the epigraph AvKimv Kp. or Kpa. or Kpay. 
The range of Anticragus and Cragus is represented 
in the map in Spratt and Forbes (Lycia, voL ii) as 
running south from the neighbourhood of Telmissns, 
and fonning the western boundaiy of the lower basin 
of the river Xanthus. The southern jmrt is Cragus. 
The direction of the range shows that it must abut 
on the sea in bold headlands. In Beaufort's map of 
the coast of Karamania, the Anticragus is marked 
6000 feet high. Beaufort’s examination of this coast 
began at “ Yedy-Booroon, which means the Seven- 
Capes, a knot of high and ragged mountains that 
appear to have been the ancient Mount Cragus of 
Lycia.” (Karamania, p. 1.) The ruins of Piiiara 
are where Strabo describes them, on the east side of 
this range, about half way between Telmissus and 
the termination of the range on the south coast. 
There is a “ pass leading between the suininits of 
Cragus and Anticragus. Between the two chief 
peate is a plain 4000 feet above tlie sea; and above 
it rises tlie highest pealc of Cragus, more than 250() 
feet above this elevated plain. The first iialf of tlm 
ascent from the plain is through a thick forest, and 
the remainder over bare rock. E’rom the sunnnit 
there is a view of the whole plain of Xantlms, and 
of the gorges of the Massicytii.s, w’hich lies cast of 
it. The side towwds the sea is so steejt, that from 
this lofty summit the waves are seen breaking white 
' against the base of this precipitous inouiitain mass.* 
(Spratt’s and Forbes’s Ejcia, rol ii. p. 301.) It 
appears that Strabo is right when he describes a 
valiey or depression as separating Anticragus and 
Cragus; and the highest part, which towers above 
the sea at the Seven Capes, seems to be the eight 
summits tliat Strabo sjstaks of. Then^ was a pro- 
montory Cragus, according to Seylax and Pliiij (t. 
27), which must be the Seven Caim. The Hk»ra 
Acra of the Stadiasmus seems also to the Siwea 
Capes. The position of the Cragus between Xanthus 
and Telmissus is mentioned by Mela (i. 15), ami he 
also probably means the same striking pait of the 
range. It is observed, that there k not in all 
Europe a wilder or grander scone tlnm this pws 
through the Seven Capes of CragusT (Spratt and 
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ForbeSj vol. i. p* 23.) Tbe rocks and foi’ests of 
Cragus were embellished bj poetic fictions as the 
occasional residence of Diana. (Hor. Carm. i, 21.) 
Here, according to the authority quoted by Stepha- 
jius (s. V. Kpdyos}y were the so-called dypiccy 
&yrpa. The site of the city Cragus has not been 
determined. Leake {Geog. Journal, voL xii. p. 164) 
conjectures that Cragus may be the same city as 
Sidyma, a place tlxat is first mentioned hy Pliny, 
[SiDYKA.] 

There was a Cragus on the Cilician coast. See 
Axtiocheia, p. 146. [G. L.] 

CRAMBU'SA (KpdiJ.§ovcra, Eth. Kpag^omtos, 
KpapSovcrahs). 1. A small island off the south- 
east coast of Lycia, which Strabo (p. 666) places 
between the Sacred Promontory and Olbia. It is 
KE. of the Insulae Ohelidoniae, and is easily identi- 
fied by its modem name Grambousa. It is a 
sharp and barren ridge of rock, and yet a small 
stream of excellent water bursts out on the eastern 
side. As it does not seem possible that such a 
rock can contain a sufficient quantity of rain to 
supply the spring, it is conjectured that the water 
comes from the mountains on the mainland, and it 
must therefore pass under the sea,wddeli is 170 feet 
deep between the island and the land. (Beaufort, 
Karamania, p. 39.) The Stadiasmus makes the 
distance betw’een Phaselis and Crambusa to be 100 
stadia, but it is more. Leake and others take it to 
be the Dionysia of Scylax (p. 39) and of Pliny (v. 
31); but Pliny mentions Grambussa, and though 
his text is confused by a number of names heaped 
together, he seems to mean the island of which we 
are speaking. Ptolemy (v. 5) mentions Crambusa 
as an island adjacent to Pairiphylia; but this does 
not agree with the position of the Crambusa of Lycia. 

2. The Stadiasmus mentions a Crambusa on the 

Cilician coast. The description of the Stadiasmus 
proceeds from east to west. The text seems to mean 
as follows ; from Crauni to the Fisurgia, having on 
the left the Crambusa, 45 stadia,” The next place 
to the west is Berenice, 50 stadia. [Berenice.] 
Beaufort p. 210) describes two small 

islands east of Oelenderis, named Papadoula>,‘ and 
It has been conjectured that these may represent the 
Crambusa of the Stadiasmus. But this is only a 
guess. ' ■ 

3. Strabo (p. 670) mentions another Crambusa 
on the Cilician coast. [Coeycus.] [G. L-] 

CRAHAE (Kpaydi}), an island in the Laconian 
gulf, opposite Gytheium, whither Paris carried off 
Helen from Sparta. This little island, now called 
Marathonisi, is described hy a modern traveller as 
“ low and fiat, and at the distance of only 100 
yards from the shore. The ruined foundation of a 
tempde supports at present a Greek chapel.” (Horn. 
IL III, 442 ; Pans, iik- 22. § 1 ; Walpoles Memoirs, 
vol. i. p. r>8.) 

CRAbTAOS, [Antiocheia, Ho, 5, p. 146.] 

C RAH E I A. [ AaiBR ACiA, p. 1 2 1 , a. ] 

CRAHEIOH. [CoRiNTHUs, p. 680, a.] 

CILANII (Kpdnoi), -a town of Cephallenia, si- 
tuated at the head of a bay on the western coast. 
In B.c. 431 it joined the Athenian alliance, together 
with the other Gepliallenian towns (Tliuc. ii. 30); 
in consequence of which the Corinthians made a 
descent upon the territory of Cranii, but were re- 
pulsed with loss. (Tiiuc. ii, 33.) In B. c. 421 the 
Athenians settled at Cranii tJie Messenians who were 
withdrawn from Pylos on the surrender of tliat for- 
tress to the Lacedaemonians. (Thuo. V.35.) Cranii 
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surrendered to the Romans without resistance in 
B. 0. 189. (Liv. sxxviii. 28.) It is mentioned both 
by Strabo (x. p. 455) and Pliny (iv. 12. s. 19). 

The ruins of Cranii are near the modern town of 
ArgosUU. Leake remarks that “ the walls of Cranii 
are smong the best extant specimens of the military 
architecture of the Greeks, and a curious example 
of their attention to strength of position in preference 
to other conveniences ; for nothing can be more 
rugged or forbidding than the greater part of the 
site. The enclosure, which was of a quadrilateral 
form, and little, if at all, less than three miles in 
circumference, followed the crests of several rocky 
summits, surrounding an elevated hollow which fills 
to the south-western extremity of the gulf of Ar- 
gostoliJ The walls may be traced in nearly their 
whole circumference. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ilk p, 61, seq.) 
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CEANOK or CRAHNON (Kpavdav, Kpavvcav; 
the name is written indifferently with the single and 
double V in inscriptions and coins, as well as in 
ancient authors: Eth. Kpapdvios), a towm of Pe- 
lasgiotis, in Thessaly, situated S.W. of Larissa, and 
at the distance of 100 stadia from Gyrton, accord- 
ing to Strabo (vii. p. 330, frag. 14). Its most an- 
cient name is said to have been Ephyra; and Homer, 
in his account of the wars of the Ephyri and 
Phlegyae, is supposed by the ancient commentators 
to have meant the people afterwards called Cranno- 
nians and Gyrtonians respectively. (JL xiii. 301; 
Strab. L c. h. p. 442 ; Steph. B. a. v. Kpawdy), 
Pindar likewise speaks of the Crannonii under the 
name of Ephyraei x. 85). Crannon was 

the residence of the wealthy and powerful familyof 
the Scopadae, whose numerous flocks and herds 
grazed in the fertile plain surrounding the city. 
(Theocr. xvi. 36.) Dkctorides, one of the Scopadao 
of Crannon, was a suitor for the hand of the daugh- 
ter of Cleisthenes of Sioyon. (Herod, vi. 127.) Si- 
monides resided some time at Crannon, under the 
patronage of the Scopadae; and there was a cele- 
brated story current in antiquity respecting the 
mode m which the Dioscuri preserved the poefs life 
when the Scopadae were crushed by the falling in of 
the roof of a building. (Cic. de Orat. ii. 86: the 
story is related in the jbict. of Biogr. voL iii. p. 834.) 

In the first year of the Peloponnesian War (b. o. 
431) the Crannonians, together with some of the 
other Thessalians, sent troops to the assistance of 
the Athenians. (Time. ii. 22.) In b.c. 394 they 
are mentioned as allies of the Boeotians, who mo- 
lested Agesilaus in his march through Thessaly on 
his return from Asia. (Xen. Hell. iv. 3. § 3.) In 
B.O, 191 Crannon was taken by Antioehus. (Liv. 
xxxvi. 10.) It is mentioned again in the war with 
Perseus. (Liv. xlii. 65.) Catullus (Ixiv. 35) speaks 
of it as a declining place in his time: — 

"Deseritur Scyros: linquunt Phthiotica Tempe, 

Cranonisque domes, ae moenia Larissaea.” 

Its name occurs in Pliny (iv. 8. § 15). Its site has 
been fixed by Leake at some ruins called Paled Ld-- 
rissa, situated half an hour from HadjiUr, which is 
distant 2 hours and 27 minutes from Larissa. At 
Pdha Larissa Leake found an ancient inscription 
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coiitaining the name of Crannon. The name of the 1 
ruins shows tiiat they were once more considerable i 
than they are at. present; but even now “some 
foundations of the walls of the town, or more pro- 
bably of the citadel, may be traced along the edge : 
of a quadrangular lieight called Paie&kastro^ which 
is nearly a mile in circumference, and towards the 
npjjer part of which are some vestiges of a transverse 
wall, forming a double inclosure. This height, and 
all the fields around, are covered with pottery; and 
on the side of the height, or on the rise of tlie bills 
behind it, are eight or nine small tumuli.” (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. Hi. p. 363, seq.) ^ 

CRATAEIS (Kparaits), a small river of Brat- 
tium, dowdng near the Scyllaean promontory. It 
derived its name from a nymph Cmtaeis, who, ac- 
cording to Homer, was the mother of Scylla. (Horn. 
Od. xii. 124; Ovid, Met siii. 749.) The river, 
w'hich is mentioned only by Pliny (Hi. 5, s. 10), and 
Solinus (2. § 22), was probably a small stream which 
falls into the sea about 3 miles E. of Scilia, and is 
called the Finme di Solano, from a village of that 
name, or Fimne dd Fesci. (Romanelli, vol. i. p. 
74.) [E.H.B.] 

GRATEIA (Kpareia), is placed by Ptolemy :(v. 
1 ) in the interior of Bitbynia, and he gives it also 
the name Flaviopolis, which clearly dates from the 
imperial period, and probably the time of Vespasian. 
Tlie Antonine Itin. places it between Claudiopolis 
and Anoyra of Galatia, and 24 M.P, from Glaudio- 
polis. An autonomous coin with the epigraph Kp-rj 
is attributed to this place; and there are coins of the 
imperial peric^d, from Antoninus Pius to GalHenus. 
It became an episcopal see. There is nothing to 
determine the position of Crateia, and it is placed in 
the maps purely at hazard. [G. L.] 

CRATEIAE (Kpareiait Krato'), some small 
islands lying off the coast of Libumia in lUyricum, 
(Scylax, p. 3; Plin. Hi. 26. s. 30.) 

CRATER (d Kpar^p) was the name given by the 
Greeks, according to Strabo (v, p. 242), to the 
beautiful gulf now known as the Bay of Naples, one 
of the most remarkable natural features on the coast 
of Italy, It was called by Eratostlienes the Cu- 
MAEA3sr Gulf (d Kopaios kSXttos, ap, Sirah. i. p. 
22, 23); Appian terms it the Gulf above Cumae 
(d KdAwoif d iirep K^y, B. (7. v. 81) ; it appears 
to have oeen generally knowm to Roman writers as 
the Gulf of Puteoli. (Sinus Puteolanus, Plin. 
Hi. 6. s. 12; Melaii. 4; Suet. 98.) Its boun- 
daries and natural characters have been already de- 
scribed under the article Cajmpania. [E. H. B.J 
CRATHIS. [Achaia, p. 13, b.] 

CRATHIS (Kpa6is), one of the most considerable 
rivers of Bruttium, which in the northern part of its 
course fonns the boundary between that province 
and Liicania. It rises in the central mountain 
group of Bruttium (the St'la), a few miles S. of 
Consentia, Rows below the walls of that towm, where 
it is joined by the smaller stream of the Basentus or 
Biisentus (Busento), and has a course nearly due 
K through the centre of the Brattian peninsula, till 
it approaches tlie confines of Lucania, when it turns 
abruptly to the E. and flows into the Gulf of Taren- 
tum, immediately to the S. of the ancient site of 
Tlmrii. At the present day it receives, at a dis- 
tance of above three miles from its month, the waters 
of the river Sybaris (now called the Cosdle), which 
in ancient times pursued their own course to the sea. 
[Sybaris.] F rom its close proximity to the celebrated 
city of Sybai'is tlie Crathis i.s noticed by many an- 
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cicnt writers. (Lyeophr. Alex. 919 ; Tlieocr. v. 16.) 
Euripides sings its praises, and alludes to the peu- 
liar golden-red tinge it was supposed to impart to 
the hair, a fact which is also noticed by Ovid and 
other writers. (Eur. Troad. 228 ; Ovid. Met xv. 
315; Strab. vi. p.263; Piin. xxxi. 2. s. 10; Vib. 
Seq. p. 9 ; Timaeus ap. Antiy, Caryst 149.) The 
plains through which the Gratliis flows in the latter 
part of its couree were noticed in ancient times for 
their fertility: they are now become marehy and 
unhealthy. Like all streams which descend from a 
mountainous region, and afterwards flow through a 
flat alluvial tract, the river w{ts subject to violent 
inundations and sudden changes of its course: dur- 
ing the flourishing days of SybarivS it wiis doubtless 
restrained by dams and artificial embankments; and 
hence when the citizens of Grotona. after their great 
victory over the Sybarites in b.c. 510, determined to 
annihilate the rival city, they broke down the banks 
of the Crathis, and tamed its waters on to the site 
of Sybaris. (Strab. vi. p. 263.) Hence Herodotus 
incidentally notices the dry hed of the CratMs (v. 
45), which was evidently its ancient channel The 
same author expressly tells us that the Italian river 
was named by the Aehaeans who founded Sybaris, 
after the less celebrated stream of the same name in 
their native country. (Herod, i. 145 ; Strab. vin. 

р. 386.) [E.H.B,] 

CRAUGATLIUM (KpavySXkiov), a town of 

Phocis, in the neighbourhood of Cirrha, whose in- 
habitants are said to have joined the Cirrhaeans in 
maltreating the pilgrims who came to consult the 
oracle at Delphi, It was destro} eel along with 
CiiTha at the end of the First Sacred War, and its 
name does not occur again. [Orissa.] The name 
of the people is variously w'ritten Craugallidae, 
Crauallidae, and Acragallidae. Leake conjectures 
Xeropigadho is the site of this town. (Aeschin. 

с. Ctesiph. p. 68, ed. Steph.; Harpocrat. v. Kpav- 
oKKlBaii Leake, Noi'thern Greece, vol ii. p. 587.) 

CRAUNl (Kpavroi), a promontory on the Cilieian 
coast, mentioned in the Stadlasmus : “ from the 
Melas river to the point Crauiii, 40 stadia.” [Ceam- 
BUSA, No. 2.] Leake observes {Asia Minor, p. 
206), “ The river which joins the sea at the bottom 
of the bay of Papadkla, being tlie largest stre.am on 
the part of the coast under consideration, seems to be 
the Melas of the Stadiasmus ; and the cape which lies 
midway betw’een that stream and Celenderis may pos- 
sibly be the Crauni of the same authority,” [G.L.] 

CREMASTE (Kpepacrr’h'), a place mentioned by 
I Xenophon {Hell. iv. 8. § 37). He spe^tks of the 
■ plain near Creniaste, where there are the gold 
mines of tlie Abydeni.” If Cremaste was a village, 
it was probably on a hill above the plain. As Strabo 
speaks of gold mines at Astym [Astyua], it has 
been conjectured that Astyra aud Cremaste are either 
the same place, or two adjacent pho-es. Gold mines 
belonging to Lampsaens are mentioned by Pliny 
(xxxvil II) and by Polyaenus (ii. L § 26); and 
they may be the .same as tliose of Cremaste, if we 
supjxise Cremaste to be between Abydu.s and 
Lampsaens. [G. L,] 

CKE'MEBA {Kpepipa), a .small river of Etruria, 
flowing into the Tiber a fenv miles above Rome. It 
is celebrated for the irieinorahie defeat of tiie 300 
Fabii, who established on its banks a fortified jjosi, 
from whence they carried on hostilities against the 
Veientes, and laid waste their territory, until they 
were at length decoyed into an ainbii.^-ciide, and all 
put to the sword, me. 477. (Liv. ii. 49, 50; DIonys. 
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!X. 15, IB — 22; Duxt si. 53: Ovid- Fast. ii. 193 
— 242; Flor. i. 12 ; GelL xvii. 21. § 13,) Ac- 
cordinu to Livy (vi. 1) this disaster occurre<i on the 
same day of the year (the 1 6th of July), 'W’h.ich was 
afterwards marked by the still more calamitous de- 
feat on the Allia. No o+her mention of it occurs in 
history, nor is its name found in any of the geo- 
graphers; it is evident, therefore, that it was but an 
inconsiderable stream, Cluverius was the first to 
identity it witli a small river called the Fosso dl 
Valca or Varca. which has its source in the crater- 
formed basin of Baccanf^ flows by the site of the 
ancient Yeii, and falls into the Tiber immediately 
opposite to Castel GiuUleo (the site of Fidenae), 
about 6 miles from Home, (Cluver. Ital. p. 536.) 
But though the authority of Cluverius has been fol- 
lowed on ibis point (apparently without investigation) 
by all subsequent topographers (Cell, Nibby, West- 
phal, &c.). the arguments which led him to fix upon 
this stream as the Cremeraare based upon his er- 
roneous views as to the position of Veil; and the site 
of that city being now' fixed "with certainty near 
hola Farnese., it is difficult to admit any longer 
that the Fosso di Valca can be the ancient Creraera, 
Dionysius speaks of that river (ix. 15) as not far 
distant from the city of Veii — an expression which 
could hardly apply to a stream that flowed imme- 
diately below its walls: and a still stronger objection 
is that the stream in question could scarcely be said 
to lie between the Vcientes and Rome, so as to inter- 
cept the forays of the former people. It is certain 
that the little brook now called Acqtia Traversa, 
which crosses the Flaminian Way and falls into the 
Tiber almost 3 miles nearer Rome, would correspond 
far better with the position requisite for such a 
post as that of the Fabii: and though a very 
trifling stream, its banks as well as those of the 
Fafca, are in many places lofty and precipitfms, 
and would afford an advantageous site for their 
fortress. Ovid indeed s|x?aks of the Cremera as a 
violent torrent ( Crmeraw rapacem), but adds that 
this was when it w’as swollen by winter rains. At 
any other time indeed such an expression would be 
equally inapplicable to both streams : the Fosso di 
Valca being itself but a small and sluggish brook, 
though flowing thrt)Ugh a deep valley with lofty 
banks. In the upper part of its coimse it is known 
as the Fosso di Farmello. 

The castle of the Fabii, to which both Livy 
and Dionysius give the name of Cremera, was evi- 
i^ently a mere fortified post which was destroyed 
by the Veientines: and it is idle to attempt its 
identification, as has been done by some Italian 
antiquaries. [E. H, B.] 

GREMNA (?} KpiifMva or Kpspva), a place in Pi- 
sidia, and, as its name imports, a strong post on an 
eminence. It was taken by tlie Galatian king 
Amyntas, a contemporary of Strabo (p. .569). It 
became a Roman colony, as Strabo says; and there 
are imperial coins wdth the epigraph Col. Ivl. Avg. 
Ceemjsia. The pasvsage of Strabo about Cremna 
has caxised great difficulty. He says that Amyntas 
did not take Sandalium, which is situated between 
Cremna and Sagalnssus. Strabo adds, “ Sagalassus 
is distant from Aparneia a day’s journey, liaving a 
descent of about 30 stadia from the fort (tov epd- 
paros). and they call it also Selgessus.” Cramer 
(Ash Afinor, vol. ii. p. 299) supposes Strabo to ^ 
mean that “ at the distance of 30 stadia from Saga- 
lassus, in a northerly direction, was the important 
fortress of Cremna;’^ on which it may be useful to 
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some r^defs to observe, that where a Greek text 
presents a difficulty, Cramer is often w'roiig in ex- 
plaining it. But there is no difficulty here. The 
French translation of Strabo makes a like mistake ; 
and Groskurd the same, for he translates it “ hat 
fast dreissig stadien hinabsteigimg von jener veste,” 
by which it appears that he means Cremna. Aran- 
dell (Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 81) prof>erlj remarks 
that, if there were only 30 stadia between Cremna 
and Sagalassus, “ it is hardly conceivable that San- 
dalium should be betw'een them.” It is not con- 
ceivable at ail; and Strabo’s text, whatever fault 
there may be in it, clearly places Cremna at some 
distance from Sagalassus, and “ the fort ” is not 
Cremna. But there is nothing in the passage of 
Strabo from wffiich we can determine the distance 
between Sagalassus and Cremna, nor their relative 
position. Ptolemy (v. 5) mentions the Cremna C/>- 
lonia, and according to him it is in the same longi- 
tude as Sagalassus. Aruudell found a place called 
Gei*me fifteen miles SSE. of the village of AUahsun, 
which is near the ruins of Sagalassus. There is a 
view of Germs in Arundell’s work. It is a striking 
position, a terrific precipice on three sides.” The 
ruins are described by Aruudell. There are the 
remains of a theatre, of temples, of a colonnade, and 
of what is supposed to be a triumphal arch. Most 
of the buildings seemed to be of the Roman period. 

There is a stoiy in Zosimus (i. 69) of an Isaurian 
robber, named Lydius, who seized Cremna, a city of 
Lycia, as he calls it. There is no doubt that he 
means the same place which Strabo does. [G. L.] 
CBEMNI (Kpiiixroi'), a town of European Sar- 
matia, W. of the promontory Agarum, and called by 
Herodotus (iv. 20, 110) a factory of the free 
Scythians on the W. of the Palus Maeotis. Man- 
nert (vol. iv. p, 114; comp. Ritter, Vorfmlle, p. 156) 
places it in the neighbourhood of Taganrog. By 
otliers it has been sought for at Stari-Krim near ^ 
Mariupol. (Reichardt, Klein. Geogr. Schrift. p. 
285; comp. Eichwald, Alte Geogr. d. Casp.Meer, 
p.809.) [E.B.J.] 

CBEMNISGI (KpnpylaKoi, Anon. P&npl Pont 
Eux.p. 10; Cremniseos, Plin. iv. 26), a town on 
the Euxine, which Artemidorus, the geographer, 
placed at 480 stadia from the river Tyras. For- 
biger (vol. iii. p. 1129) places it near the lake 
Bw'masaka, or near Islama. [E. B. J.] 

CBEMO'NA (KpepcavT}, Pol. et Strab. ; Kpip-wm, 
Ptol.; Kpepiav, App.i Ktk.OvemoiimBis: Cremona'), 
a city of Cisalpine Gaul, situated on the left hank 
of the Padus, about 6 miles below the confluence of 
the Addua. Both Pliny and Ptolemy reckon it 
among the cities of the Cenomani (Plin. iii, 19. 
s. 23 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 31), but it would seem from 
the expression of Livy (coloniae deductae in agro 
de GaMis capto, Epit. xx.) that it was originally 
included in the territory of the Insuhres. We have 
no account of its existence previous to the Roman 
conquest, but after the great Gaulish war in b. c, 
225, the Romans, being desirous to establish a firmer 
footing in this part of Italy, settled two colonies of 
6000 men each at Cremona and Placentia, the one 
on the left and the other on the right bank of the 
Padus, B.c. 219. (Liv. Epit. xx.; Veil, Pat. i. 14; 
Pol, iii. 40; Tac. Hist iii. 34.) The new colonies 
were, however, scarcely established when the news 
mf the approach of Hannibal led the Boians and 
*Insubrians to take up arms afresh ; hut though they, 
ravaged the newly occupied lands, and even drove 
the settlers to take refuge at Mutina, it is certain 
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tliat tliey did not talce either of the two eitieSj which 
are mentioned in the following year as affording a 
shelter and winter-quarters to the army of Scipio 
after the battle of the Trebia. (Liv. xsi. 25, 56 ; 
Pol I, c. ; Appian, Ilann. 7.) At a later period 
of the Second Punic War Cremona ways one of the 
colonies wliich remained faithful, when twelve of 
them refused any further supplies. (Lit. xxvn, 10.) 
Its territory suffered severely from the ravages of 
the Gauls, and after the close of the war, the city 
itself had a narrow escape, being closely b^ieged by 
the insurgent Gauls under Hamilcar, who had 
already taken and destroyed the neighbouring colony 
of Placentia. Cremona, however, was able to hold 
out till the an'ival of the praetor L. Furius, who 
defeated the Gauls in a great battle under its walls, 
B. G. 200. The city had, nevertheless, suffered so 
much from the repeated wars in this part of Gaul, 
that in b. c. 190, a fresh body of colonists was sent 
thitber, and 6000 new families were divided between 
it and Placentia. (Liv. ssviii. 11, x:xxi. 10,21, 
xxxvii. 46.) From this time till near the end of 
the Republic, we hear nothing more of Cremona, — 
but we learn that it became a populous and fionrish” 
ing colony, and rose to be one of the consider- 
able cities in this part of Italy. The fertility of its 
teiritory and the advantages of its situation in con- 
nection with the great rivers were the sources of its 
prosperity. (Tac. iii. 34.) 

Bming the civil wars after the death of Caesar, 
Cremona espoused the cause of Brutus, and was in 
consequence one of the cities of which tlie territory 
was confiscated and assigned to his veterans by 
Octavian. It is to this event that Yirgil alludes in 
' the well-known line, 

“ Mantua vae miserae nimium vicina Cremonae,” 

a part of the territory of Mantua having shared the 
same fate with that of the neighbouring city. (Virg, 
JEcL ix. 28, and Serv. ad loc.') But this change of 
proprietors did not injure the prosperity of the city 
itself, which is described by Strabo (v. p. 216) as 
one of the chief places in this part of Italy, and 
appears from Tacitus to have been a flourishing and 
wealthy city when the civil w^ars of a.d. 69 inflicted 
a fatal blow on its prosperity. During the contest 
between Otho and Vitellius, Cremona was one of the 
flrst places occupied by the generals of the latter. 
Caecina, when repulsed from Placentia, made it his 
head-quarters, and the first battle of Bedriacum, 
wdiich led to the defeat and death of Otho, was 
fought between that town and Cremona. To cele- 
brate this victory Caecina shortly after exhibited a 
show of gladiators at Cremona, at which Vitellius ■ 
himself was present; and an amphitheatre was ; 
expressly constructed for the occasion. (Tac. Hist. 
ii. 17, 22. 23, 67, 70 ; Dion Cass. Iv, 1.) A few 
months after, Cremona again became the head- 
quarters of tlie Vitellian forces, which were opposed 
to Antonius Primus, the general of Vespasian; and 
these after their defeat in the second battle of Be- 
driacum (which WMS fought only a few miles from 
Cremona), fell back upon the city, immediately 
adjoining to which they had a fortified camp. But 
the troops of Antonius, following up their advantage, 
successively took by storm both the camp, and the 
city itself, notwithstanding that the latter was 
strongly fortified with walls and towers. The troops 
of Caecina were admitted to terms of capitulation, ’ 
but the whole city was given up tn plunder, and 
after iiaT-riug been exposed for four days to the fury 
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of the soldieiy wras ultimately bomt to the ground. 
Neither temples nor public buildings were spared, 
and only one of the fonner survived the catastrophe. 

■ ,(Tac. Ilut. ii. 100, iii. 15 — 33.) So great a cala- 
inity falling upon one of the most flourishing citi^ 
.of Italy, necessarily brought great odium upon Ves- 
psian, wiio, after he had established his power, 
sought as far as possible to repair the mischief, and 

^ encouraged the rebuilding of tlie city, wdneh soon 
rose again from its ashes. (Tac. I c. 34.) But 
though its public buildings were restored, and it 
retained its colonial rank, it appears never to have 

■ recovered its former prosperity. Its continued ex- 

istence Tinder the Eoman Empire Is attested by the 
'Itineraries as well as by inscriptions; it is noticed 
by Zosimus as a considerable place under the reign 
of Honorius, and we Icam from the Notitia that it 
. was regarded as a military pest of iirspartance (Zesim, 
V. 37 ; Itin. Ant. p. 283 ; Tab. Pent. ; Not. Dign. 
■p.l21; Orell. Inscr. 1765, 3750, 3843.) But in 
A.D. 605 it was talcen, and for the second time 
utterly destroyed by the Lombard king Agilulfus. 
(P. Diac. Hisi. Lang. iv. 29.) In the Middle Ages, 
however, it again rose to great pros|>erity, and be- 
came a large and populous city: though much 
decayed since then, it still contains near 30,000 
inhabitants. No remains of antiquity are now 
visible there, except a few Eoman inscriptions, one 
of which is interesting as referring to the worship 
of the goddess Mefitis, whose temple, according to 
Tacitus, was the only one that escaped in tlie con- 
flagration of the city. (Tac. Hist iii. 33 ; Orcll. 
/nscr. 1795.) The mention of this deity shows that 
the low and marshy lands in the neighbmuiuxai of 
Cremona were unhealthy, in ancient as well as 
modem times. We learn from Donatus that \'irgil, 
though bonT in the neighbourhood of Mantua, spent 
the earliest years of liis life, and received the flrst 
rudiments of his education at Cremona. (Donut. 
ViL Virg.') [E, H. B.l 

CEEMO'NIS JUGUxM. [Af.pes, p. 107.] 

CEENAE. [Augos AMPinuicinct^w.] 

ORE'NIDES (Kp^jvi'oes), or GRANIDEE (Kpa- 
vtdes ; Eth. KpauirTjs, Steph, s. ?x), a place on the 
coast of Bithynia, according to Arrian 60 stadia 
east of Sandariica; according to Mareian only 20 
stadia. It was between Heraclea and the mouth of 
the Billaeus. [G. L.l 

CRENIDES. [Philippi.] 

CREONES, in North Britain, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as lying west of the Cerunes [Cep.ones],* 
occupied parts of Ross and Inverness. [R, G. L.l 

CKEO'PHAGI (Kpsea(pdyoi^ Strab. xvi. p. 77 L), 
a Troglodytic race on the western shore of the Red 
Sea, and, as their name of “ tlie flesh-eaters^’ imports, 

' a pastoral people who lived upon the produce of timir 
' herds of cattle. Strabo {L c.) seems to regard the 
Colobi andCreophagi as the same tril»s. 

CEESSA (Kp^tjca : Eih. Kpr^crcFOdiys'), 1. Ac- 
cording to Stephanus (a i?.) a city of Paphkgouia, 
found^ by Meriones after the war of I'roy, Zelliw’ 
the son of Nicomodes, tCKik it, Cramer {Ask 
J/mor, vol. L p. 241), says, “ that it was pnrbably 
on the sea coast, and perhaps should Ijo Identified 
with Caritssa.” But there b no foandation for tins 
guess. [Carusa.] 

2, There is a Cressa on the coast of Caria, which 
Pliny (v. 27) calls Cressa Portus, and places 20 
M, P. from Ithodus. It is also mentioned by Pto- 
lemy (v. 2). Leake (Am A/twir, p. 222} says 
^ tlkt the exceilerit harbour of Crwa is now called 
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Aphik^ka bj tlie Gre£*k«, and Pmio Qtmiiem by 
the Italians ; And on its westitTii slnire aw the rains 
of an Hellenic fortress and tawiij wliicli are undoubt- 
edly those of Loryina.” [G* L.] 

GBESSA. [Orissa.] 

CEESTON, [Crestojjia.] 

CRESTO'MIA (Kpn^ffrmj'iaj KpTf&rmt^: Et%, 
Kpijcrrwmias, Kpfi(rrm¥tiirris : Ad], KpiitTTCtip'wds), 
a distrid of Macedonia, which sdjoineil Mygdonk to 
the 1^,; fc»r the Echidoriis, which lltnved through 
Mjgdonia into the gnlf near the maiwh of the Axins, 
had its somTfs in Cmstoiiia. (Herm!. Tii. 127.) It 
WM chieHy ocnipied by a remnant of Beksgi, who 
spoke a difierent language from their neigh Wrs. 
(Herod, i 57; comp. Time. iv. 109.) In Thucy- 
dides (ii. 99 ) the name should not be written Tpy^- . 
cTTWta, blit Kp^iarmpioL Grestonia contained the 
town of Cm»im or Crestone (Kp'kirrav^ KpnffrSpr), 
Stepb, B,), and Gallicum {Kiikttj)^ a place situat^ ; 
16 M. F. from Tlicjssalomca, on the Boman road to 
Stohi (PmL Tab*). (Leake, North* Greece* toL Hi. j 
p,' 440.) [E.B.J.] I 

GRETA {KphrTji Eik.md aij, Kp^s, Kfn]cr<r7i^ \ 

Kp7}TaiOs, Kp7}revSj KpiqrTjtoSj KprjrTjos, Kp7}rai€b<t^ \ 

Kp'ijcriosr, Kpi^rts, Kpif^ris, KphriKos^ Steph. B.; Ore* | 
taeiis, Cretaniis, Cretensis, Creticus, Cretis: Kriti; : 
the common European name Crnidla is unknown in the ■ 
i.slaiid; tlie Saracenic “Khandax” Mepdh-Kdsirm : 
bet’ame with the Venetian writers Canciia; the word 
for a long time denoted only the principal city of tlie 
island, which retaimxl its ancient name in the chro- ; 
niclers, and in Dante, Inferno* xir. 94). 

I. Situation and Extent. — Crete, an island situated 
in the Aegean basin of the Mediterranean sea, is 
descrihftl by Strabo (x. p. 474) as lying between 
CyreuMca and that part of Hellas which extends 
from Snnium to Laconia, and parallel in its length 
from W. to E. to th^e two points. The words pexpi 
AofCiXfvtfdqs may be understood either of Malea or 
Taeimram; it is probable that this geographer ex- 
tended Grete as far as Taenarum, as from other 
passes in Ms work (iL p. 124, viii. p. 863), it 
w'ould appear that he considered it and the W. points 
of Crete as under the same meridian. It is still 
more difficult to undei*stand the position assigned to 
Crete with regard to Cyrenaica (xvii. p. 838). Strabo 
is far nearer the truth, though contradicting his 
fonner statements, where he makes Ciniarus the 
NW. promontory of Crete 700 stadia from Malea 
(x- p. 174), and Gape Sammonium 1000 stadia from 
Ehcries (ii.p. 106), which was one of the best-ascer- 
tained points in ancient geogiuphy. 

The whole circumference of the island was esti- 
mated by Arteraidoras at 41 00 stadia; but Sosicrates, 
whose description was most accurate, computed the 
lengtli at more than 2300 stadia, and the circum- 
ference at more than 5000 stadia (Strab. x. p.476). 
Hieronymus (Z. c.) in reckoning the length alone at 
2000 stadia far exceeded Arteniidonis. In Pliny 
(iv. 20) the extent of Crete in length was about 
270 M. P. and nearly 539 !M. P, in circuit. The 
broadest part (400 sbidia) was in the middle, betw’-een 
the promontories of Dium and Matainm; tlie narrowest 
(60 stadia) farther E., between Minoa and Hiera- 
pytna. The W. coast was 200 stadia broad, but 
towai'ds the E. between Amphimalla and Phoenix 
contracted to 100 stadia. (Comp. Strab. p. 475.) 

II. Struciwre and Na^ral Features. — The in- 
terior was very mountainous, woody, and intereected 
by fertile valleys. The whole island may be consi- 
dered as a prolongation of that mountain diain 
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' wfeleh braastB the waters at Cape Malea, with the 
island Cythera inter].fosed. The geological forma- 
tion resembles that of the Hellenic peninsula; from 
the traces of the action of the sea upon the cliffs, 
especially at the W. end, it seems that the island 
has been pushed np from its foundations by powerful 
subterranean forces, which were in operation at very 
remote' times. (Jowrn,. Geog. Soc. vol xxii. p. 277.) 

. A continuous mass of high -land runs through its 
whole length, about the middle of which Mt. Ida, 
eom|x>sed of a congeries of hills, terminating in three 
lofty peaks, rises to the height of 7674 feet; the base 
occupied a circumference of nearly 600 stadia; to tlie 
W. it was connected with a chain called hwad opr}, 
or the White Mountains, whose snow-clad summits 
and bold and beautiful outlines extend over a a-ange 
of 300 stadia (Strab. p. 475). The prolongation to 
the E. formed the ridge of Dicte (Ai/ctt?, Stnib. 
p. 478). It is carious that, though tradition spoke 
of these ancient workers in iron and bronze — the 
Idaean Dactyb, no traces of mining operations have 
been found. 

The island had but one lake (Aigrr} Koprjaia); 
the drainage is carried off by several rivers, mostly 
summer torrents, wiiich are dried up during the 
summer season ; but the number and copiousness of 
the springs give the country a very different aspect 
to the parched tracts of continental Greece. 

Mt. Ida, connected in ancient story witli metal- 
lurgy, was, as its name implied, covered with wo<ri, 
which was extensively used in forging and smelting. 
The forests could boast of the fruit-bearing poplar 
(Theopfarast. iL P. Hi. 5); the evergreen platane 
(JT. P. i. 1 5 ; Varr. de Re Rmt. i. 7 ; Piin. xii. 1 ) 
trees, which it need hardly be said can no longer be 
found; the cypress (Theophrast. H. P. ii. 2), palm 
(JS. P. ii. 8 ; Piin. xiii. 4), and cedar (Plin xvi. 39 ; 
Vitruv. H. 9). According to Pliny (xxv. 8 ; comp. 
Theophrast. B. P. ix. 16), cveiytliing grew better 
in Crete than elsewhere ; among the medicinal herbs 
for which it was famed was the “ dictamnon ” so 
celebrated among physicians, naturalists (Theophrast. 
L c.; Piin. Ic.), and poets (Virg. xii. 412; 
comp. Tasso, Gerusdlem. Lih. xi. 72). The ancients 
frequently speak of the Cretan wdnes (Aelian. F. II. 
xii. 31; Athen. x. p. 440; Piin. xiv. 9). Among 
these the “ passum,” or raisin wine, was the most 
highly prized (Mart. xlii. 106; Juv. xiv. 270). Its 
honey played a conspicuous part in the myths eon- 
ceming Zeus (Died. v. 70; Callim. Bym. in Jov. 
50). The island was free from all w^d beasts and 
noxious animals (Aelian, P. A. iii. 32 ; Piin. viii. 83), 
a blessing which it owed to Heracles (Died. iv. 37); 
but the Cretan dogs could vie with the hounds of 
Sparta (Aelian. N.A. iii. 2) ; and the Cretan “Agrimi,” 
or real wild goat, is the supposed origin of all our 
domestic varieties. 

III. Eistory . — The cycle of myths connected with 
Minos and his family threw a splendour over Crete, 
to which its estrangement from the rest of Greece 
during the historic period presents a great contrast. 
The lying Cretans ” dared to show, not only the 
birthplace, but also the tomb of the “ father of gods 
and men” (Callim. Pyw in Jov. 8), and the Dorian 
invaders made Crete the head-quarters of the worship 
of Apollo (Muller, Dor. vol. i. p. 226, trails.). Since 
the Grecian islands fonned, from the earliest times, 
stepping stones by -which the inigi-atory population 
of Europe and Asia have crossed over to either con- 
tinent, it has been assumed that Aegypt, Phoenicia, 
and Phrygia founded cities in Crete, and contributed 
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new arts and knowledge to tlie island. No proof of 
Aegyptian colonisation can be adduced; and from the 
national characterjit is probable that settlers of pure 
Aegyptian blood never crossed the Aegean. Tracer 
of Phoenician settlements may undoubtedly be pointed 
out ; and by what cannot be culled more than an inge- 
nious conjecture, the mythical genealogy of Minos 
has been construed to denote a combination of the 
orgiastic worship of Zeus indigenous among the 
Eteocretes, with the worship of the moon imported 
from Phoenicia, and signified by the names Europe, 
Pasiphae, and Ariadne. There is an evident analogy 
between the religion of Crete and Phrygia; and the 
legendary Curetes and Idaean Dactyls are connected, 
on the one hand with the orgiastic worship, and on 
the other with the arts of Phrygia. But no historical 
use can be made of these scanty and uncertain 
notices, or of the Minos of the poets and logographers 
with his contradictory and romantic attributes. The 
Dorians first appear in Crete during the heroic 
period; the Homeric poems mention different lan- 
guages and different races of men — Eteocretes, Cy- 
donians, thrice divided Dorians, Achaeans, and 
Pelasgians, as all co-existing in the island, which 
they describe to be populous, and to contain ninety 
cities (^Od. xix. 174). These Dorian mountaineers 
converted into mariners — the Norman sea-kings of 
Greece — must therefore have come to Crete at a 
period, according to the received legendary chronology, 
long before the return of the HeracUdae. 

In the same poems they appear as hardy and 
daring corsairs ; and this characteristic gave rise to 
that naval supremacy w'hich was assigned by Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Aristotle, to the traditionary 
Minos and his Cretan subjects. 

Theophrastus (i>e Ventu, v. 13. p. 762, ed. 
Sehneidewin) stated that the deserted sites of Cretan 
villages, which according to the primitive Greek 
practice the inhabitants had occupied in the central 
and mountain regions, were to be seen in his time. 
The social fabric which the ancients found in Crete 
so nearly resembled that of Sparta, that they were 
in doubt whether it should be considered as the ar- 
chetype or copy. (Arist. Pot ii, 7 ; Strab. p. 482.) 
But the analogy between the institutions of the Cretan 
communities and Sparta, is one rather of form than 
of spirit. The most remarkable resemblance consisted 
in the custom of the public messes, “Syssitia,” while 
there is a marked difference in the want of that rigid 
private training and military discipline which cha- 
racterized the Spartan government. The distinction 
between the condition of the Dorian freeman and the j 
serf comes out vividly in the drinldng song of the j 
Cretan Hybrias (Athen. xv. p. 695); but there was 
only one stage of inferiority, as the Cretan Perioecus 
had no Helots below him. Polybius (vi. 45 — 48), 
who 1ms expressed his surprise how the best-informed 
ancient authors, Plato, Xenophon, Ephorus, and Cal- 
listhenes, could compare the Cretan polity to the old 
Lacedaemonian, as the main features were so different, 
among other divergencies especially dwelt upon 
the inequality of property in Crete, with that fancied 
equality which he believed was secured by the legis- 
lation ofLycurgus. It is hazardous to determine 
the amount of credit to be given to the minute de- 
scriptions which the ancient authors have made, of 
the machineiy by which the nicely balanced consti- 
tution of early Crete was regulated. Their statements 
as to the civil virtues and the public educaiaon of 
the Cretans, can be nothing but the mere declamation 
of after ages, seeking to contrast in a rhetorical 
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. manner the virtues of the good old tim® with modem 
detsay and degradation. 

The generous friendship of the heroic ages wljich 
was singularly regulated by the law (Eplionis 
Strab. p. 483), had degcnenited into a frightful 
licence (Arist. Pol ii. 10); and as early as about 
B. G. 600, the Cretan stood self-condemned as an 
habitual liar, an evil beast, and an indolent glutton, 
if St Paul in his Epistle to Titus (i. 12) alludes to 
Epimenides. (Comp. Polyb. iv. 47, 53, vi, 46.) 

The island, which collectively stood aloof both in 
the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, ccjmisted of a 
number of independent towns, who coined their own 
money, had a senate and public assembly (Bocith, 
Imcr. Gr. vol. ii. 2554 — 2612), were at constant 
feud with each other, but when assailed by foreign 

■ enemies laid aside their private quarrels, in defence 
. of their common country, to which they gave the 
affectionate appellation of mother-land {pLi^rph), a 
word peculiar to the Cretans. (Plat. Rep. ix. p, 575 ; 
Aelian,. F. S. siii. 38, N. A. xvii. 35, 40; Synes. 
Ep. xciv.). Hence the w^ell-knovv’n Syncretism (Pint, 
de Frat Am. § 19, p* 490: Etpm. Mag. s. v. cn/y- 
fcpijrlffm). Aileiwards centres of states were formed 
by Ctfossus, Gobtyna, and Cydoxia, and after 
the decay of the latter, Lycttis. The first two had 
a “ hegemony,” and were generally hcstile to each 
other. 

These internal disorders had become so violent 
that they were under tlie necessity of summoning 
Philip IV. of Macedon as a mediator, whose com- 
mand was all-powerful QirpocrrdrTis^ Polyb. vii. 12). 
It would seem, however, that the effects of his inter- 
vention had ceased before tlie Roman war. (Niebuhr, 
Lect. on Anc. Eist. vol. Hi. p. 366.) Finally, in n. c. 
67 , Crete was taken by Q. Metdlus Creticus, after 
more than one unsuccessful attempt by other com- 
manders during a lingering war, the history of which 
is fully given in Drumann (GeschicLRom. vol. ii. 
pp. 5 1, foil.). It was annexed to Gyrene, and became 
a Roman province (Veil. ii. 34, 38 ; Justin, xxxix, 5 • 

■ Flor. iii. 7 ; Eutrop. vi. i 1 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 2), In 
the division of the prorinces under Augustus, Creta- 
Cyrene, or Greta et Cyrene (Orelli, /nscr. n. 3658), 
became a senatorial province (Dion Cass. Iii. 12), 
under the government of a propraetor (Strah. p. 84(>) 
with the title of proconsul (Orelli, Ic.}, with a legatus 
(Dion Cass. Ivii. 14) and a qnaestor, or perhaps two 
as in Sicily (Suet 2). Under Constantine, a 
division took place (Zosim. ii. 32); tu; Crete was 
placed under a “ Consuhnis” (Hierocl.), and Cyrene, 
now Libya Superior, under a ‘‘ praeses ” (Marqiiard.t, 
Eandhuck der Rom Alt. p. 222.) In a. u. 823, 
the Arabs wrested it from the Lower Empire (Script 
2 yo$t TkmphrasL pp. 1 — 162; Gedren. IlkL Comp. 
p. 506). In A. i>. 961, the island after a memorable 
siege of ten months by Nicephorus Phocas, tlse great ^ 
domestic or general of the East, once more submitu-^l ' 
to the Greek rule (Zonar. ii. p. 194). After ihe 
taking of Constantinople by the Franks, Baldwin L 
gMQ it to Bonifilce, Marquess of Ttlontferrat, who sold 
it, in A.B. 1204, to the Venetians, and it became the 
first of the three subject kingdoms whose flogs waved 
over the square of S:tn i\Iarco, 

The Cretan soldiers had a high reputation as liglit 
ixoops and archere, and served m mercenaries both 
is Greek and Barbarian armies (Time, vii 57 ; Xeu. 
Amb. iii, 3. § 6; Polyb. iv, 8, v. 14; Justin, xxsv. 
2). Fashions change but little in the East; Mr 
Pashley {Trav. vol i. p. 245) has detected In the 
games and dances of modern Crete, the tumblew 
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(Horn. II. xriii. 604) and the old cyclic ehoms of 
three thousand years ago. (//. xviii. 590; Athen. 

V. p. 81.) The dress of the peasant continues to 
resemble that of his ancestors: he still wears the boots 
(vTvo^illiara)^ as described by Odlm. {Com.in Hippo- 
ctat d& Art. iv. 14, vol. xviii. p. 682, ed. Khha), 
and the short cloak, Kpyrudv^ mentioned by EupoHs j 
{ap. PJmt Lex. vol. i. p. 178), and Aristophanes 
Irhesin. 730). 

It is doubtful whether there are any genuine au- 
tonomous coins of Crete; se\'era] of the Imperial 
period exist, with the epigraph KOINON KPHTUN, 
and types referring to the legendary history of the 
island. (Eckliel, vol. ii. p. 300.) 

lY- Itinerary and Crete, in its flourish- 

ing days, had a hundred cities, as narrated by Stepha- 
nas, Ptolemy, Strabo, and other authors: — 

" Centum urhes habitant magnas uberrima regna.’^ 
Virg. Aen. iii. 106, 

(Comp. Horn. It ii. 649 ; Hor. Carm. iii. 27. 34, Ep. 
Ix. 29.) These cities w-ere destroyed by the Eomaus 
under Q.Metellns, but ruins belonging to many of them 
may still be traced. The ancients have left several 
itineraries. The Stadiasmus of the Mediterranean, 
starting from Sammonium, made a periplus of the 
island, commencing on the S. coast, Ptolemy began 
atCorycus,and travelled in the contrary direction, also 
making a complete tour of the coast; after which, 
starting ag.un from the W. extremity of the island, he 
has enumerated several inland cities as far as Lyetus. 
Pliny bc'gan at nearly the same place as Ptolemy, 
hut travelled in the contrary direction, till he arrived 
at Hierapolis ; after which he made mention of several 
inland towns at random. Scylax commenced at the 

W. coast, and proceeded to the E., grouping inland 
and coast towns together. Hierocles set out from 
Gortyna eastward by Hierapytna, nearly completing 
the tour of the coast; while the Peatinger Table, 
commencing at Tharrus, pursued the opposite route, 
with occasional deviations; 

In the library of the Marciana at Venice are se- : 
vend reports addressed to the Serene Republic by the 
Proveditori of Candia, some of which contain notices 
at more or less lengtlx of its antiquities. One of 
these, a MS. of the 16th century, La Eescrizwm 
delV Isola dl Candia^ has been translated in the 
Museum of Classical Anti^ities, vol. ii. p. 263, and 
contains much interesting and valuable matter. In 
the same paper will be found a very accurate map of 
Crete, constructed on the outline of the French map 
of Dumas, Gauttier, and Lassie, 1825, corrected at 
the E. and W. extremities from the hydrographic 
cliaris of the Admiralty, executed from recent sur- 
veys by Captains Graves and Spratt. 

Crete has been fortunate in the amount of attention 
which has been paid to it. The diligent and laborious 
Meursius {Creta, Cyjjrus, lihoduSj Amstel. 1675) 
has collected everything which the ancients have 
written connected with the island. Hock (Kreia^ 
Gottingen, 1829, 3 vols.) is a writer of great merit, 
and has given a full account of the mythological his- 
tory of Crete, in which much curious information is 
found. Mr- Pashley {Travels in Crete, London, 
1837, 2 vols.) is a traveller of the same stamp as 
Colonel Leiike, and has illustrated the geography of 
the island by his own personal observation and sound 
judgment. Bishop TMrlw'all {Uist. of Greece, vol. 
i. p. 283, foil.) has given a very vivid outhne of the 
Cretan institutions as they were conceived to have 
existed by Aristotle, Strabo, and others. 
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The following is a list of tlie Cretan to'fvms, an 
account of the chief of wdiich is given separately:— 
On the N. coast, in the direction from W. to E.: 
Agneum, Cisainus, Methymna, Dictynnn, Pergamum, 
Cydonia, Minoa, Marathusa, Aptera, Cisamns, Am- 
phimatriura, Hydramum, Amphimalla, Rhithymna, 
Pantomatrium, Astale, Panormus, Dium, Cytaeum, 
Apollonia, Matium, Hei-acleum, Amnisus, Cherso- 
nesns, OIus, Miletus, Camara, Naxus, Minoa, Istroii, 
Etea, Grammium. 

On the E. coast: Itanus, Ampelos. 

On the 8, coast, in the direction from E. to W.: 
Erythraea, Hierapytna, Hippocroriium, Histoe, Prian- 
sus, Leben, MataHa, Sulia, Pjschium, Apollonias, 
Phoenix, Tarrha, PoeeiJasium, Syia, Lissus, Cala-f 
myda. 

On the W. coast; Inachormm, Rhamnus, Cherso- 
nesns, Phalasama, Corycus. 

In the interior of the island, from W. to E.: 
Eleaea, Polyiviienia, Rocca, Achaea, Dulopolis. Can- 
tauus, Hyrtacina, Elyrus, Caeno, Cerea, Arden or 
Anopolis, Polichna, Mycenae, Lappa or Lampa, Co- 
rium, Aulon, Osmida, Sybritia, Eleutherna, Axus, 
Gortyn or Gortyna, Phaestus, Pylorus, Boebe, Bene, 
Asterusia, Rhytinm, Stelae, Inatns, Biennus, Py- 
ranthus, Ehaucus, Tylissus, Cnossus, Thenae, Orn- 
phalium, Pannona, Lyetus, Arcadia, Olerus, Allaria, 
Praesus. [E. B. J.] 

CRE'TICUM MARE. [Aegakum Mare.] 
CRETO'POLIS (Kp7]r6TToXiS, Ptol. v. 5 ; Kpyjrwp 
v6\is, Polyb. V. 72). Ptolemy places Cretopolis in 
the part of Cabalia, which he attaches to Pamphylia. 
Garsyeris encamped at Cretopolis before he attempted 
the pass of Climax [Climax] ; and Cretopolis is, 
therefore, west of the Climax, and in the Milyas, as 
Polybius says (v. 72). Cretopolis is twice men- 
tioned by Diodorus (xviii. 44, 47). The site is 
unknown. [G. L,] 

CEETTSA, or CREU'SIS (Kpeovaa, Kpeovaia^ 
Steab. ; Greusa, Liv. ; Kpevcris, Xen., Pans., Steph. 
B.: EiL, Kpe^cnos), a town of Boeotia, at the head 
of a small bay in the Corinthian gulf, described by 
ancient writers as the port of Thespiae. (Strab. ix. 
pp. 405, 409; Fans. ix. 32. § 1 ; “ Creusa, Thes- 
piensium emporium, in intimo sinu Corinthiaco 
retractum,” Liv. xxxvi. 21.) The navigation from 
Peloponnesus to Creusis is described by Pausanias 
(1. c.) as insecure, on account of the many head- 
lands which it was necessary to double, and of the 
violent gusts of wind rushing down from the moun- 
tains. Creusis was on the borders of Megaris. One 
of the highest points of Mt. Cithaeron projects into 
the sea between Creusis and Aegosthenae, the fron- 
tier town in Megaris, leaving no passage along the 
shore except a narrow path on the side of the moun- 
tain, In confii-mation of Pausanias, Leake remarks 
that this termination of Mt. Cithaeron, as well as all 
the adjoining part of the Alcyonic sea, is subject to 
sudden gusts of wind, by which the passage of such 
a comice is sometimes rendered dangerous. On 
two occasions the Lacedaemonians retreated from 
Boeotia by this route, in order to avoid the more 
direct roads across Mt. Cithaeron. On the first of 
these occasions, in b. o. 378, the Lacedaemonian 
army under Cleombrotus was overtaken by such a 
violent storm, that the shields of the soldiers wvre 
wrested from their hands by the -wind, and many 
of the beasts of burden were blown over the pre- 
cipices. . (Xen, Hell. v. 4. § 1 6, seq.) The second 
time that they took this route was after the fatal 
battle of Leuctra, in b. c. 371. (Xen. Hell vi. 4, 
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§ 25, seq.) The exact site of Creasis is tmeertam, 
tut there can be no doubt that it must be placed 
with Leake somewhere in the bay of LivadMstra, 
(Leake, Northern Ch'eece^ Yt)l. ii. pp. 406, 505.) 

CBIMISA or CKLMISSA (Kpipuffa, StepK B. 
s.v.'y Lycopiir. Alex. 913; Kpl/xtcrora, Strab. Ti. p. 
254), a promontory on the E. cojist of Brattinin, in 
the territoiy of Grotoua ; on whicli, according to a 
received tradition of the, Greeks, Phiioctetes founded a 
small city. This settlement is distinctly conneetol 
by Strabo with that of Chone in the same neighbour- 
hood: both were in all probability Oenotrian towns, 
and not Greek colonies at all ; Strabo calls it “the 
ancient Crimissa,” and it appears from ^ his expres- 
sions that it was no longer in existence in his time. 
Lycophron also terms it a small town (^pax^^ohis 
KpLiJLicTct^ Ic.), and there is no trace of it found in 
history. The promontory of Crimissa may probably 
be identified with that now called Capo delV Alice^ 
about 22 miles N. of Crotona : the town of Cirb^ 
about 5 miles inland, is supposed by local winters 
to occupy the site of the city of Phiioctetes, but this 
is mere conjecture. (Barr, de Sit Calakr, iv. 23 ; 
Bomanelli, vol. i p. 213.) Stephanus of Byzantium 
mentions a river of the same name, which is sup- 
posed by the authorities just cited to be the stream 
called Fiumenicaf about 10 miles W. of the Capa 1 
delP Alice j but it seems very probable that Stephanus I 
meant the more celebrated river Grimissus in Sicily. 
(Cluver. p. 267.) [E. H. B-] 

GRIMISUS, or CRIMISSITS {Kpimbs, Lycophr., 
Dion. Hal ; KpifiTjobs^ Pint. ; Kpipta-ah, Ael), a river 
of Sicily, in the neighbourhood of Segesta, celebrated 
for the great battle fought on its banks in b.c. 339, 
in which Timoleon, with only about 11,000 troops, 
pai'tly Syracusans, partly mercenaries, totally de- 
feated a Carthaginian army of above 70,000 men. 
This victory was one of the greatest blows ever 
sustained by the Carthaginian power, and secui-ed 
to the Greek cities in Sicily a long period of tran- 
quillity. (Pint. Tirml 25—29 ; Diod. xvi. 77 — 
81; Corn. Nep. Tim. 2.) But though the battle 
itself is described in considerable detail both by 
Plutarch and Diodorus, they afford scarcely any 
information concerning its locality, except that it 
was fought ill the part of the island at that time 
subject to Carthage rf rSiv Kapxv^ovicou em- ; 
Kpareicf). The river Criraisus itself is described as 
a considerable stream, which being flooded at the 
time by storms of rain, contributed much to cause 
confusion in the Caithaginian army. Yet its name 
is not found in any of the ancient geographers, and 
the only clue to its position is afforded by the fables 
which connect it wdtli the city of Segesta. According 
to the legend received among the Greeks, Aegestes 
or Aegestm (the Acestes of Virgil), the founder and 
eponymous hero of Egesta, was the son of a Trojan 
woman by the river- god Crimisus, who cohabited 
with her under the form of a dog. (Lycophr. 961 ; 
Tzetz. ad loc.; Yirg. Aen. v. SS ; and Seiw. ac? 
Aen. L 550.) For this reason the river Crimisus 
continued to be worship})ed by the Segestans, and 
its effigy as a dog was placed on their coins (Ael. 
V. IL ii. .33 ; Ecldud, vol. i. p. 234) ; Dionysius 
also distinctly speaks of the Trcyans under Elymus 
and Aegestus as settling in tlie territory of the 
Sieani, about the river Criraisus (i. 52); hence it 
seems certain that we must look for that river in 
the neighbourhood, or at least within the territory 
of Segesta, and it is probable that Fazello was 
correct in identifying it with tiie stream now called 
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Mmne di S. Bartolommeo or Fiunte Freddo, which 
flows about 5 miles E. of &gesta, and falls into tlio 
Gulf of Castdlamare at a short ilistaisee from the 
town of that name. Cluverhus siip|>i>se(i it to be the 
' stream which flows by the mins of Entella, and fills 
into, the Hypsas or Belm, tints flowing to tlie 
. coast : but the arguments which he derives from 
the account of the ojx.*rutiuns of Timoieon are not 
sufiicient to ontw’cigh those -winch coj'jnect the Cii- 
misus with Setresta. (Fazeil. dc Ikb. Sic, vii. p.299 ; 
Cluver. Skil p, 269.) [K. H. B.] 

CRISSA or CRISxl (KpiVcra, KpTcra: Fth. Kpia- 
aalos), and ClilRiDV (Klppa: Kth, Kippalos), in 
Phocis. There has been considerable diseussioii 
whether these tivo names denoted the same place or 
two different p}ace.s. Tiiat there mis a town of the 
name of Cirrha on the coast, wldndi served as the 
harbour of Delphi, admits of no dispute. (Polyb. 

' V. 27;' Liv. xlil 15.) Pau«,imus (x. 37. § 5) sii|>- 
; poses this Cirrha to be a later name of the Humeric 
' Crissa; and his autl’iority has been followed by K. 0. 
Hiiller, Dissen, Waclismuth, K. F. Hermann, and 
most of the Gernaan scholars. Strabo (ix. p. 418) 
on the other hand, distinguishes the two places; and 
his statement has been adopted by Leake, Kruse, 
Mannert, Ulrichs, and Grote. The most compdete 
and satisfactory investigation of the subject has 
been made by Ulrichs, who carefully examined the 
topography of the district; and since the publica- 
tion of his work, it has been generally admitted that 
Crissa and Cirrha wei*e two separate places. The 
arguments in favour of this opinion %vill be l>est 
stated by narrating the history of the place.s. 

Crissa was more ancient than CiiTba. It was 
situated inland a little SW. of Delpiii, at the 
southern end of a projecting spur of Mt. Parnassus. 
Its ruins may still be seen at a short distance from 
the modern village of Ckryso, sun'ounding the 
church of the Forty Saints. They consist, of very 
ancient polygonal walls, still as high as 10 feet in 
some parts, and as broad as 1 8 feet on the northeni side, 
and 12 on the western. Tlie ancient tu%vn of Crissa 
gave its name to the bay above which it stood; mid 
the name was extended from this bay to the whole 
of the Corinthian gulf, w’-hich -was called Crissaean 
in the most ancient times. (See above, pi. 673.) 
Cirrha was built subsequently at the head of the 
bay, and rose into a town from being the port of 
Crissa. This is in accordance with what we And in 
the history of other Grecian states. The original 
towm is built upon a height at some distance from tlie 
sea, to secure it against hostile attiicks, especially by 
sea; but in course of time, when pnqiertj has be- 
come more secure, and the town itself has grown in 
power, a second place springs up cm that part of the 
coast which had served prei'iously as the port of the 
inland town. This was undoubteilly the origin of 
Cirrha, which was situated at the month of the 
river Pleistus (Pans. x. 8, § 8), and at the foot of 
Mount Girphis (Strab. ix. p. 41 S). Its mins muy 
be seen close to the sea, at tlie distance* of about ten 
minutes from tiie Pleistus. They bear the name of 
Alagula. The remains of walls, eiielobing a qasi- 
drangular space about a mile in circuit, may still b« 
traced ; and both within and without this s|iace are 
the foundations of many large and small buildings. 

Although Strabo w"as correct in distinguishing 
between Crissa and Cirrha, he makes a mistake re- 
specting the position of the former. Cirrim, as we 
have already seen, he rightly plru'cs on the coast at 
the foot of Mt. Cirphis; but he erroneously suppam 
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that Crissa likewise was on tlie coast, more to the 
east, in the direction of Anticyra. Strabo, who had 
never visited this part of Greece, was probably led 
into this error from the name of the Crissaean gulf, 
which seemed to imply the existence of a maritime 
Grksa. 

Between Crissa and Oirrha was a fertile plain, 
hounded on the north by Parnassus, on the east by 
Girphis, and on the west by the mountains of the 
Oz:olian Locrians. On the western side it extended 
as far north as Aniphissa, which 'was situated at the 
head of tlnat part of the plain. (Herod, viii. 32; Strab. 
ix. p. 419.) This plain, as lying between Crissa 
and Cirriiii, might be called either the Crissaean or 
Cirrhaean, and is sometimes so designated by the 
ancient 'ss’riters ; but, properly speaking, there ap- 
pears to have been a distinction betw-een the two 
plains. The Cirrhaean plain was die small plain 
near the town of Cirrha, extending from the sea as 
far as the modem village of Xeropegad^, where it 
is cliidded by two projecting rocks from the larger 
and more fertile Crissaean plain, wliich stretches, 
as we have already said, as far as Crissa and Am- 
phissa. The small Cirrhaean plain on the coast 
was the one dedicated to Apollo after the destruction 
of Cirrha, as related below (rh Kippaloy weS/oj', 
Aeschin. c. Ctesiph, p. 68, ed, Stepli. ; ti Ktppaia 
Xcipa, Dera. de Cor. pp. 277, 278, Reiske; DM. 
xvi. 23; Dion Gass, Ixiii. 14; Polyaen. iil 5; hp^ 
jdj Bdckh, Carp. Imcr. no. 1688; rj Ki/l^a/a, Paus. 
X. 37, § 6). The name of the Crissaean plain in its 
more extended sense might include the Cirrhaean, so 
that the latter may be regarded as a part of the 
former. The boundaries of the land dedicated to the 
god w'ere inscribed on one of the walls of the Del- 
phian temple, and may perhaps be yet discovered 
among the ruins of tiie temple. (Bockh, Corp. 
Jmcr. no. 1711.) 

Crissa was regarded as one of the most ancient 
cities in Greece. It is mentioned in the Catalogue 
of the Iliad as the “ divine Crissa” (Kptffa 
IL ii. 520). According to the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo, it wf'as founded by a colony of Cretans, who 
were led to the spot by Apollo himself, and whom 
the god had chosen to be his priests in the sanc- 
tuary vrhich he had intended to establish at Pytho. 
(Horn. Hymn, in Apoll. 438.) In this hymn, 
Crissa is described (I. 269) as situated under Par- 
nassus, -where no chariots rolled, and no trampling 
of horses was heard, — a description suitable to the 
site of Crissa upon the rocks, as explained above, 
but quite inapplicable to a town upon the sea-shore. 
In like manner, Nonnus, following the description of 
the ancient epic poets, speaks of Crissa as surrounded 
by rocks. {Dionys, p. 358, vs. 127.) Moreover, 
the statement of Pindar, that the road to Delphi 
from the Hippodrome on the coast led over the 
Crissaean hill (Pyth. v. 46), leaves no doubt of the 
true position of Crissa, since the road from the plain 
to Delphi must jiass by the projecting spur of Par- 
nassus on -which Chryso stands. In the Homeric 
hymn to Apollo, Crissa appears as a powerful place, 
possessing as its territory the rich plain stretching 
do\vn to the sea, and also the adjoining sanctuary of 
Pytho itself, which had not yet become a separate 
town. In fact, Crissa is in this hymn identified 
with Delphi (I. 282, where the position of Delphi is , 
clearly described under the name of Crissa). Even 
in Pindar, the name of Crissa is used as synonymous 
with Delphi, just as Pisa occurs in the poets as 
equivalent to Olympia. (Find. Isthm, ii. 26.) Meta- 
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pontium in Italy is said to have been a colony of 
Crissa. (Strab. vi. p. 264.) 

In course of time the sea-jx)rt town of Cirrha in- 
creased at the expense of Crissa; and the sanctuary 
of Pytho gi*ew into the to-wm of Delphi, which claimed 
to be independent of Crissa. Thus Crissa declined, 
as Cirrha and Delphi rose in importance. Tlie power 
of Cirrha excited the jealousy of the Delphians, more 
especially as the inhabitants of the funner city com- 
manded the approach to the temple by sea. hlore- 
over, the Cirrhaeans levied exorbitant tolls upon the 
pilgrims who landed at the town upon their way to 
Delphi, and were said to have maltreated Pliocian 
women on their return from the temple. (Aeschin. 
c. Ctesiph. p. 68; Strab. ix. p. 418; Athen. xiii. p. 
560.) In consequence of these outrages, the Am- 
phictyons declared war against the CiiTliaeans about 
B. c. 595, and at the end of ten years succeeded in 
taking the city, which was razed to the ground, and 
the plain in its neighbourhood dedicated to the god, 
and curses imprecated upon any one who should till 
or dwell in it. Cirrha is said to have been taken by 
a stratagem wdiich is ascribed by some to Solon. 
The town was supplied with water by a canal fi'om 
the river Pleistus. This canal was turned off, filled 
with hellebore, and then allowed to resume its former 
course; but scarcely had the thirsty Crissaeaiis drank 
of the poisoned water, than they were so w^eakened 
by its purgative effects that they could no longer 
defend their walls. (Paus. x. '37. § 7; Polyaen. iii. 

6 ; Frontin. Strateg. iii. 7. § 6.) This account 
sounds like a romance; but it is a curious circum- 
stance that near the ruins of Cirrha there is a salt 
spring having a purgative eflect like the hellebore 
of the ancients. 

Cirrha was thus destroyed; but the fate of Crissa 
is uncertain. It is not improbable that Crissa had 
sunk into insignificance before this war, and that 
some of its inhabitants had settled at Delphi, and 
oOiers at Cirrha. At all events, it is certain that 
Cirrha was the to’wn against which the vengeance of 
the Amphicfcyons -was directed; and Strabo, in his 
account of the war, substitutes Crissa for Cin'ha, 
because he suppsed Crissa to have been situated 
upn the coast. 

The spoils of Cirrha were employed by the Am- 
phictyons in founding the Pythian games. Near 
the ruins of the town in the Ciirhaean plain was the 
Hippdrome (Paus. x. 37. § 4), and in the time of 
Pindar the Stadium also. (^PytJi. xi. 20, 73.) The 
Hippdrome always remained in the maritime plain; 
but at a later time the Stadium was removed to 
Delphi. [Delphi.] 

Cirrha remained in ruins, and the Cirrhaean plain 
continued uncultivated down to the time of Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great, when the Am« 
phissians dared to cultivate again the sacred plain, 
and attempted to rebuild the ruined town. This led 
to the Second Sacred War, in which Amphissa was 
taken by Philip, to whom the Amphictyons had en- 
trusted the conduct of the war, b. o. '338. [Ak- 
phissa] 

Cirrha, however, was afterwards rebuilt as the 
prfe of Delphi. It is first mentioned again by Po- 
lybius (v. 27); and in the time of Pausaiiias it 
contained a temple common to Apollo, Artemis, and 
i,eto, in which were statues of Attic -work, (Leake, 
Hm'them Greece^ vol ii. p, 583; and more espe- 
cially Ulrichs, Reisen in Griechenland^ p, 7, seq.) 
CRISSAEUS SINUS. [Corinthiacxjs Sinus.] 

CRITALLA (ra KptVaAAa), a place in Cappa- 
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docia, where all the army of Xerxes was mnstered, 
and from which he set out to march to Sardis, 
(Herod, vii. 26.) He crossed the Halys after leaving 
Critalla, and came to Celaenae in Phrygia, This is 
the only indication of the position of Critalla» 
ORITHO'TE. [Acaknania, p. 9, b.] 
CRIU-METOPOX (KpioG ixirmov, Ptol. iii.’ 6, 
§ 2 ; Scymn. Ch. Fr. 80 ; Anon. Penpl, Pmt Etta:. 
p. 6; Pomp. Mela, ii. 1. § 3; PIm. iv. 26, x. 30; 
Avien. 228; Priscian, 92: Aia-hurun)j ihe great 
southern headland of the Crimea, which, looking 
across the Euxine to the promontory of Casamhis 
on the coast of Asia Minor, divides it, as it were, 
into two parts by a line which the imagination 
supplies between the 31st and 32d degrees of longi- 
tude, and wliich, according to the anojents, gave the 
whole sea the shape of a Scythian bow. The two 
points of land are so remarkable, that many navi- 
gators, as Strabo (ii. p. 124, vii. p. 309, xi. p. 496, 
xii. p. 545) reports, affirmed that they had in sail- 
ing between tliem seen both lands to the H. and S. 
at once, though the distance between the two capes 
is 2500 stadia. According to Plutarch (De Fium. ; 
p.28), it was called by the natives Brixaba(Bpf|a€a), | 
which meant Ram’s Head, Cape Am, the southem- 
inost of the three headlands, is described as a very 
high, bluff, bold-looking land, much like the Horth 
Foreland, but much higher, and in a sketch of the 
coast line it is estimated at about 1200 feet, the same 
elevation which is assigned to it by Pallas. (Jomm. 
Geog. Soc. vol. i. p. lis,) [E. B. J.] 

CRIU-METOPOX (KpzoD pircamv^ Ptol iii. §2; 
Scylax; Stadiasm. §§317, 318; Pomp, Mel ii. 7. 
§ 12; Plin. iv. 12. s. 20, v. 5. s, 5 : Kdvo KHo)^ 
the SW. promontory of Crete, 125 M.P. from Phycus 
of Gyrenaica (Plin. iv. 12. s. 20), or two days and 
two nights’ sail (Strab. x. p. 475 ; I)ion Per. 87.) 
Off this headland lay the three small islands called 
Musagorae Elaphonesia. (Plin. I c.), [E. B. J.] 

CRIUS. [Aohaia, p. 13, b.] 

CROBIALUS (Kpco€ia\os : Eik KpaBtaAtds), 
a place on the Paphlagonian coast, mentioned by 
Apollonius Rhodius (Arg. ii. 944), with Cromna 
and Oytorus; and Valerius Flaccus {^Arg.v. 103) 
has the same name, Stephanus (s. v.) quotes the 
verse of Apollonius. We may assume that it 
was in the neiglibourhood of Cromna and Cytoras. 
Strabo (p. 545) observes of the line in Homer 
(II ii 855), — 

KpS)fivdv JdyiaKov re Kal v'^tjXovs ^^pv$lvovs , — 

that some persons write KoSSiahov in place of 
AljtaXov. Crobialus and Cobialus seem to be the 
same place, as Cramer observes. If, then, Crobialus 
is the same as Aegialos, it is that part of the | 
Paphlagonian coast, which extends in a long line 
for more tluin 100 stadia, immediately ea'it of Cy- 
torus. [G. L.] 

CROBYZI (Kp6§v(oi), a people of hloesia, near 
the frontiers of Thrace. (Ptol hi. 10. § 9; Strab. 
p.'318; comp. Herod, iv. 49; Anonym. Penpl. 
Pont. Em. p. 13.) [L. S.] 

CRO'CEAE (Kponeat: Eth. KpoKedrajs), a vil- 
lage of Laconia on the road from Sparta to Gythium, 
and near the latter place, celebrated for its marble 
quarries. Pausanias describes the marble as difficult 
to work, but when wrought forming beautiful deco- 
rations for temples, baths, and fountains. There 
was a marble statue of Zeus Croceates before the 
village, and at the quarries bronze statues of the 
Dioscuri. (Pans. iii. 21 . § 4.) The most cple- j 
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brated of the Corinthian baths was adorned with 
marble from the ([uarries at Groceae. (Pans. ii. 3. 
§ 5.) These quarries have been discovered by the 
French Commission two miles SE. of Levetzava ; 
and near the village liave been found some blocks of 
marble, probably the remains of the statue tf Zeus 
Croceates. A memorial of the worship of the 
Dioscuri at this ])Iace still exists in a bas-relief, 
representing the two gods with their hiU-ses: beneath 
Is a Latin inscription. The marble in these quarries 
is green porphyry; and though not suitable for 
Grecian temples, it would be greatly prized by the 
Romans, who employed extensively variegated kiiuls 
of marble for the decoration of their buildirjgs. 
Hence it is probable that the marble celebruh'd by 
the Romans under the name of Laconian was tliis 
green porphyry from Croceae ; and that it was the 
quarries of this place which, Strabo says (viii. 
p. 367), w’ere opened by the Romans at Taygetus, 
(JDescriptim de la Moree, Geugtmie, vol. ii. pt. ii. 
p. 129; Leake, Peloponnesiuca, p. 170; Cuitius, 
Peloponmsos, vol ii. p. 266.] 

CROCIA'TOXUM (KpoKtdropott, Ptol ii. 8), 
CBONCiACOXNttM in tlie Table. Ptolemy imikes it 
a port of the Unelli or Yeneli, a Gallic nation who 
occupied part of Bretagne. The Table contains a 
route from Alauna {Alleaume') to Caesarodununi 
(Tours), in which the next station to Alauna is 
Cronciaconnum, distant 10| jM. P. from Alauna. 
Its position, therefore, depends on that of Alauna. 
Crociatonum lies between Alauna and Augustodorus 
(Bayeux), from which it is 31.^- M. P. distant. 
D’Anville, who places Alauna at the Moutiers 
d^Ahnne, fixes Crociatonum at Valognes, in the de- 
partment of Im Mancht. Accordingly he considers 
that there is an error in Ptolemy, for the place is 
called a port in one MS. at least. But if Alauna 
is near Crociatonum must be looked for 

elsewhere. Walckenaer places it at the village of 
Turqueville, west of AudouvUle, at the entrance of 
the bay of Issigny. There may have been both a 
town and a port of the same name. Some geogra- 
phers would fix Crociatonmn at Carentan. ■west of 
Issigny. [G. L.] 

CROCOCOLAXUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 
sixth Itinerary as 1 2 miles from Lindiim (Lincoln). 
Identified, on insufficient grounds, witli Brough in 
Xottinghamshire. [R. G. L.] 

CROGODEILOX, a river of Syria, near which 
there was formerly a town of the same name (Kpo- 
KoZelXtav trdXis), between Caesarea Palaestinae and 
Ptolemais (Strak xvi. p, 758; Plin. v. 17. s. 19), 
It is now identified wdth the Nditr Zei'ha. in wdiicli, 
according to Pococke (Trav. vol ii. p. 58.), croco- 
diles have been found. (Von Raumer, PaUlstlna, 
pp.53, 191.) [E. B. J.j 

OROOODILO'POLIS (KpoKo’^eiXo^v voXis, Ptol 
I iv. 5, § 65: Eth. KpoKo^€iXo7roXiri]s). the name of 
' several cities in Egypt, derived from the local woi-ship 
' of the crocodile. 

1 . Arsinoe in the Heptanomis, and the Arsinoite 
nome of the Ptolemaic era, were, under the Pharaohs, 
called respectively Crocodilopolis and the Oocodilo- 
polite nonie. (Steph. B. s. r.) I'he crocodile wns 
here domesticated and worshipped. It fed from the 
hands of the priests of Arsine®. [AmsixoF,], (Aelian, 
£f. An. X. 24; Plin. M. IL v. 9, 11, xxxvi, 16.) 

2- A town in the Aphroditojadite nome of the 
Thebaid, on the western bank of the Xile, lat, 25*^ 6' 
X., of which ruins are still visible at Embmhanda,, 
on the verge of the Libyan desert. [W. B. D.] 
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CROCYLEIA, or CROCYLEIUM. [Ithaca.] 

CROCYLEIUM (KpoKiiXeLoy), a town in Aetolia 
Epictetus, on the borders of Locris, and one day’s 
inarch from Potidania. (Thuc. iii. 96.) This town 
is confounded by Stephanus B. (a. v.') with Crocyleia 
in Ithaca. 

CRODUNUM, a place in the Gallia Provincia, 
mentioned by Cicero (pro Font. c. 4). There is no 
indication of its site except what may be derived 
from this corrupt passage of Cicero. A duty (por- 
torium) was levied on wine carried from Narbonm 
to Toulouse^ and it w'as levied at Cobiomachum, 
which was between these two places. If the mer- 
chants avoided Cobiomachum, they were caught 
either at Crodunum or Vulchalo; which we must 
assume to be places that a man must go through to 
reach Toiflouse from Narhomie, if he avoided Co- 
biomachurn. This is all that w^e know; and yet 
pople will tell us what is the modern site of Cro- 
dunum. [G. L,] 

CROMI, or CROMNUS (Kpapoi, Pans. viii. 3. 
I 4, 27, § 4, 34. § 6 : KpSippos, Xen. Belt viL 4. 
§ 21; Kpcapva^ Steph. B. s. ??.), a town of Arcadia 
on the frontiers of klessenia, the inhabitants of which 
were removed to Megalopolis, on the foundation of 
the latter city in b. c. 371. Its territory is called 
Cromitis (Kpcapxns') by Pausanias (viii. 34. § 6). 
It is placed by Boblaye at NeoMidrio, but by Leake 
at Sarnard, a little westward of Laiidm^ since the 
latter writer conceives it to have been on the route 
leading from ]MegaIopolis to Carnasium, and not on 
the one leading to Messene, (Boblaye, jRecherches. 
p. 169 ; Leake, A/orca, vol. ii. pp. 44, 297, Pelopton- 
mFiaca, p. 234.) 

CRO'MM YON (Kpoppdm &fcpa, Ptol. v. 14. § 3 ; 
Kpoppvov &Kpaj Strab. xiv. pp. 669, 682 ; Kpo^a- 
uvatcdp^ Stadkmn. § 294; Cic. ad Fwn. xii. 13: 
Corrnachite)^ the most N. point of the island of 
Cyprus, N\V, of Lapethus. It lay opposite to Cape 
Anemurium of Cilicia, from wliich it was distant 
350 stadia. (Sbfab. ziv. p. 682 ; Engel, Kypros, vol. 
i.p.77.) [E.B.J.] 

CRO'MMYON (KpoppvdoVj Thuc., Xen., Strab.; 
KpopvdPj Pans. ; Cromyon, Ov. Met vii. 435 ; 
Kpeppvdv, Scylax, Steph. B. s. v. ; Cremmyon, 
Plin. iv. 7. s. 11: Eth. Kpopp.vdjvios'), a village of 
the Corinthia on the Saronic gulf, but originally the 
last town of Megnris. It was the chief place between 
the isthmus, properly so called, and Megara; whence 
the whole of this coast was called the Crommyonia 
(tj Kpoppvwpia, Strab. viii. p. 380). Crommyon 
was distant 120 stadia from Corinth (Thuc. iv. 45), 
and appears to have therefore occupied the site of 
the ruins near the chapel of St. Theodorus. The 
village of Kineta^ which many modern travellers 
suppose to coirespond to Crommyon, is much further 
from Corinth than 120 stadia. Crommyon is said 
by Pausanias to have derived its name from 
Crommus, the son of Poseidon. It is celebrated in 
mythology as the haunt of the wild boar destroyed 
by Theseus. (Faus. ii. 1. § 3; Strab. 1. c. ; Pint. 
Thes. 9 ; Ov. 1. c.) It was taken by the Lacedae- 
monians in the Corinthian "War, but was recovered 
by Iphierates. (Xen. Bell, iv. 4. § 13, iv. 5. § 19.) 
(Leake, J/o?-ea, vol, iii. p. 307, Pdoponnesiaca^ 
p. 308 ; Boblaye, Pecherches, &c. p. 35 ; Curtins, 
Pelopm7iesos, vol. ii. p* 555.) 

CROMNA(Kpw/im: Eih. Kp(apvir'r)s,Kp(cp,m7os^ 
Kpcupvatevs, Steph. B. .9. v.), a place on the Paph- 
lagonian coast mentioned by Homer (IL h. 855; 
Crobiaiajs). It w’us 60 stadia east of Erythini 
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and 90 west of Cytorus. There are autonomous 
coins of Gromna, [Aiviastris.] [G. L.] 



COIN OF CROWSA . 


CRO'NIUS MONS. [Olympia.] 

GROTIA, or CROPEJA. [Attica, p. 326, a.] 
CROSSA (Kp6<ro'a: Elk. Kpocr(Ta7os), city on 
the Pontus, mentioned by Hecataeus in his Asia. 
(Steph. B. s. V .) [G. L.] 

CBOSSAEA. [Crusis.] 

CROTON or CKOTONA (KpSrccv: Eth. Kporw- 
PLdrTjSf Crotoniensis and Crotonensis, but Cicero 
Uses Crotoniatae for the people: Cotrone), one of the 
most celebrated of the Greek colonies in Southern 
Italy, situated on the E, coast of the Bruttian pen- 
insula, at the mouth of the little river Aesarus, and 
about 6 miles N. of tlie Lacinian Promontory. It 
was founded by a colony of Acliaeans, led by Alys- 
cellus, a native of Rhypae in Achaia, in obedience to 
the express injunction of the oracle at Delphi. (Strab. 
vi. p. 262; Diod. viii. Exc. Vat. pp. 8,9; Dioiiys. ii. 
59 ; Ovid. Met. xv. 9—59 ; Scymn.' Cli. 325.) The 
date of its foundation is fixed by Dionysius at b. c. 
710, and his authority may probably be relied on, 
though Eusebius and Hieronymus would place it 
some years later. (Clinton, F. B. vol. i. p. 1 74 ; 
Grote’s Greece, vol. iii. p. 401.) A tradition recorded 
by Strabo (1. c.% which would connect its foundation 
with that of Syracuse by Archias, would therefore 
seem to be chronologically inadmissible. Its name 
was derived, according to the current legend, from a 
person of the name of Croton, who afforded a hospi- 
table reception to Hercules during the wanderings of 
that hero; but having been accidentally killed by 
' him, was buried on the spot, w’hich Hercules foretold 
would eventually become the site of a mighty city. 
(Died. iv. 24; Iambi. Vit, Pytk 50; Ovid, Metxr. 
12—18, 55 ; Etym. M. v. Kpdr&v.) Hence we 
find Croton sometimes called the founder of the city, 
while the Crotoniats themselves paid peculiar ho- 
nours to Hercules as their tutelary divinity and 
Oekist. (HeracBd. Pont. 36; Iambi. YitPyth. 40; 
Eckliel, ^ml. i, p, 172.) 

Crotona, as well as its neighbour Sybaris, seems 
to have rapidly risen to greal prosperity ; Wt the 
general fact of its size, wealth, and power, is almost 
all that we know concerning it; its history during 
the first two centuries from its foundation being al- 
most a blank to us. But the fact that the walls of 
the city enclosed a space of not less than 12 miles in 
circuit (Liv. xxiv. 3), sufociently proves the great 
power to which it had attained ; and it is during this ■ 
early period also that we find the Ci*otoniats extend- 
ing their dominion across the Bruttian peninsula,, 
and founding the colony of Terina on the coast of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, as well as that of Caulonia 
between the parent city and Locri. Lametiuin also, 
or Lametini, on the Hipponian Gulf, as well as Scyl- 
laeium on the opposite side of the isthmus, must at 
this period have been subject to its rule. The great 
w.ealth and prosperity enjoyed by the two neighbour- 
ing cities of Crotona and Sybaris, seems to prove 
that they continued for a long time on terms of 
friendship, in accordance with their common Achaean 
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oi»igin ; and the Oenotrian tribes of the interior were ; 
not powerful enough to offer any obstacle to their ; 
growth. They thus became during the sixth cen- ; 
tiiry n. c. twoof the most populous, wealthy, and 
powerful cities of the Hellenic name. Crotona, how- 
ever, was far less luxurious than its rival ; its inha- 
bitants devoted tlitsinselves particularly to athletic 
exercises, and became celebrated for the number of 
the prizes wdiicli they carried off at the Olympic, 
games. (Strab. vi. p. 262.; The government of Cro- 
tona appears to have been of an oligarchic character ; 
the supreme power being in the hands of a council of 
one thousand persons, who were, or claimed to be, 
descendants from the original settlers. (Iambi. F. P. 
45; Yal. Max. viii. 15. Ext. § 1.) This state of 
things continued without interruption, till the araval 
of Pythagoras, an event that led to great changes 
both at Crotona and in the neighbouring cities. It 
was, apparently, about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury (between b. c. 540 and 530) that that philo- 
sopher first established himself at Crotona, where he 
quickly attained to great power and influence, which 
he appears to have employed not only for philoso- 
phical, but for political purposes. But the nature 
of the political changes which he introduced, as well 
as the revolutions that followed, is involved in great 
obscurity. We learn, however, that besides the 
general influence which Pythagoras exerted over the 
citizens, and even over the Great Council, he formed 
a peculiar society of 300 young men among the most 
zealous of his disciples, who, without any legal au- 
thority, exercised the greatest influence over the de- 
liberations of the supreme assembly. This sta|^ of 
things continued for some time, until the growing 
unpopularity of the Pythagoreans led to a democratic 
revolution, which ended in their expulsion from Cro- 
tona and the overthrow of the Great Council, a de- 
mocratic form of government being substituted for 
the oligarchy. This revolution was not confined to 
Crotona, but extended to several other cities of 
Magna Graecia, where the Pythagoreans had ob- 
tained a similar footing ; their expulsion led to a 
period of confusion and disorder throughout the 
soutli of Italy. (Justin, xx. 4; Val. Max. viii. 15. 
Ext § 1; Diog. Laert. viii. 1. § 3 ; Iambi. Vit, 
Fyth 248—251, 255—262; Porphyr. Vit Pyth, 
54, 55; Grote’s Greece, vol. iv. pp. 525 — 550.) 

It was during the period of the Pythagorean in- 
fluence (so far as we can trust the very confused 
and uncertain chronology of these events), that the 
■war occurred between Crotona and Sybaris which 
ended in the destruction of the latter city. The ce- 
lebrated athlete Milo, himself a leading disciple of 
Pythagoras, was the commander of the Crotoniat 
army, which is said to have amounted to 100,000 
men, while that of the Sybarites was three times as 
numerous ; notwithstanding which the former ob- 
tained a complete victory on the banks of the Traeis, 
and following up their advantage took the city of 
Sybaris, and utterly destroyed it. The received date 
of this event is b. c. 510. (Diod. xii. 9; Strab. vi. 
p, 263; Herod, v. 44, vi. 21; Iambi. Vit. Pytk. 
260; Scymn. Ch. 357 — 360.) Polybius, however, 
represents the Crotoniats as concluding a league 
■with Syhark and Caulonia, after the expulsion of 
the Pythagoreans, a statement wholly irreconcilable 
with the history transmitted by other authors. (Pol. 
ii. 39. See on this point Grote’s Greece vol. iv. 
p. 559.) 

The next event of importance in the history of 
Crotona, would £ii»pear to be the great defeat which 
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I the Crotoniats in their turn sustained at the river 
I Sagrns, where it is said that their army, though 
i consisting of 130,000 men, was routed by 10,000 
Locrkns and Rhegians with such slaughter, as to 
inflict an indelible blow upon the prosperity of their 
city. (Strab. vi. pp. 261, 263; Cic. de N.P. ii. 2; 
Suid. s.n. &.K7}94cFT€pa.') Justin, on the contrary (xx. 
2, 3), represents this event as having taken place 
before the arrival of Pythagoras; but the authority of 
Strabo seems decidedly preferable on this pnnt, and is 
more consistent with tlie general history of Crotona. 
Heyne, however, follows Justin, and places the battle 
of the Sagras as early as 360 b. c,, and Grote 
inclines to the same view. As no notice is found in 
the extant books of Diodoras of so important a^n 
event, it seems certain that it must have occurred 
before B.c. 480. (Heyne, ProJm, Acad. x. p. 184; 
Grote’s Greece, vol. iv. p. 552.) Strabo has, how- 
ever, certainly exaggerated the importance of this 
disaster in its effects on Crotona; for nearly a cen- 
tury later that city is still spoken of as the most 
populous and powerful of the Greek colonies in this 
part of Italy. (Diod. xiv. 103.) 

Very few notices of it are found in the interval. 
We leam only that the Crotoniats viewed with fa- 
vour the establishment of the new colony of Thu- 
rium, and concluded a treaty of alliance with it 
(Diod. xii. 11); and that during the Athenian expe- 
dition to Sicily they endeavoured to preserve a strict 
neutrality, furnishing the Athenian fleet with provi- 
sions, but refusing to allow the passage of the land 
forces through their territoiy. (Diod.xiii. 3; Thuc. 
vii.35.) In b.c. 389, when the elder Dionysius carried 
his arms across the Sicilian Strait, and proceeded to 
attack Caulonia, the Crotoniats put themselves at the 
head of the Greek cities which opposed the Sicilian 
despot, but the confederate forces were totally de- 
feated by Dionysius at the river Helieporus ; and 
the latter, following up his advantage, made himself 
master of Caulonia, Hipponium, and &ylletium, the 
last of which he wrested from the dominion of Cro- 
tona. (Diod. xiv. 103 — 107; Strab. vi. p. 261.) 
No mention is found in Diod<jriis of his having made 
any attack on Crotona itself, but Livy tells us that 
he surprised the citadel, and by this means made 
himself master of the city (Liv. xxiv. 3); of which, 
according to Dionysius, he retained possession for 
not less than 12 years, (Dionys. Exc, xix.) After 
the fall of the tyrant, Crotona appears to have reco- 
vered its independence; but it suffered severely from 
the growing powder of the Lucanians and Bruttians, 
who pressed upon it from without, as well as from 
domestic dissensions. It w^as at one time actually 
besieged by the Bruttians, and compelled to apply 
for aid to the Syracusans, who sent an armament to 
its succour under Heracleides and Sosi-stratus; but 
those generals seem to have carried on intrigues 
with the different parties in Crotona, which gave 
rise to revolutions in the city; and after the Crnto- 
nmts had rid themselves of their Bruttian f«;s by a 
treaty, they were engaged in a war with tlieir mn 
exiles. (Diod. xix. 3, 10.) The conduct of this w;is 
entrusted to a general named l^Ienedenuis, who de- 
feated the exiles, but appears to have s(fon after 
established himself in the presession of despotic 
power. (Id. xix. 10, xxl 4.) In b. c. 209, Aga- 
thodes made liimself master of Crohtua, in which he 
established a gan-ison. (Id. xxi. 4. Exe. H. p. 490.) 
How long he retrdned possession of it we know not; 
but it is dear that all llicsc successive revolutions 
must have greatly impaired the |irosi>eritj of Cro- 
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toTna, to which, according to Livy (xxiv. 3), the final : 
blow was given during the war of Pyrrhus, The 
circumstances of this are very imperfectly known to ; 
us ; but it appears that the Rhegians made them- j 
selves masters of the city hy treachery, put the 
Homan garrison to the sword, and destroyed great 
part of the city. (Zonar. viii, 6. p. 127.) It subse- 
quently passed into the power of Pyrrhus, but was 
surprised and taken by the Roman consul Cornelius 
HufinUsS during the absence of that monarch in 
Sicily, B. c. 277. (Id. p. 123 ; Frontin. Strat. iii. 
6. § 4.) So reduced was the city after all these 
disasters, that little more than half the extent com- 
prised within the walls contmued to be inhabited, 
(Liv. xxiv. 3.) 

In the Second Punic War the Bruttiams. with the 
assistance of the Carthaginian general Hanno, suc- 
ceeded in making themselves masters of Crotona, 
with the exception of the citadel, which held out 
until the defenders were induced by Hanno to sur- 
render upon terms ; the aristocratic party, who had 
occupied it, being persuaded to migrate to Locri, and 
a body of Bruttiaiis introduced into the city to fill 
up the vacancy of its inhabitants. (Liv. xxiv. 2, 3.) 
The fortifications of Crotona, its port, and the 
strength of its citadel, still rendered it a place of 
some importance in a military point of view, and 
during the last years of the war it w^as the principal 
stronghold which remained in t!ie hands of Haimibal, 
who established his chief magazines there, and fixed 
his head-quarters for three successive winters in its 
immediate neighbourliood. (Liv. xxix. 36, xxx. 19; 
Apjfdan, Amiib. 57.) The ravages of this war ap- 
pear to have completed the decay of Crotona; so that 
a few years afterwards, in b. c. 1 94, a colony of 
Roman citizens was sent thither to recruit its ex- 
hausted population. (Liv. xxxiv. 45.) From this 
period Crotona sank into tlie condition of an ob- 
scure provincial town, and is not again mentioned in 
history until after the fall of the Roman Empire. 
Its port, however, appears to have been always in 
some degree frequented as a place of passage to 
Greece (Cic. ad Att. ix, 19) ; and an inscription 
still gives it the title of a colony in Imperial times 
(il^Iommsen, Inscr. R. Neap. 73), though neither 
Fliny nor Ptolemy acknowledges it as such. The 
name of Crotona again appears in the wars of Beli- 
sarius and Narses against the Goths (Procop. G. 
iii. 28, iv. 26); it was one of the few cities which 
at that time still retained some consideration in this 
part of Italy, and continued under the sovereignty of 
the Byzantine Emperors till it passed with the rest 
of the modern Calabria into the hands of the Nor- 
mans. The modern city of Cotrone is but a poor 
place, though possessing about 5000 inhabitants, 
and a well-fortitied citadel. This fortress undoubtedly 
occupies the same situation as the ancient arx, on a 
rock projecting into the sea (Liv. xxiv. 3), and af- 
fording in consequence some degree of shelter to the ' 
port. But the importance of the latter, though 
frequently mentioned as one of the sources of the 
prosperity of Crotona, must not be overrated. Po- 
lybius expressly tells us that it was no good harbour, 
but only a Bepiifhs oppo^, or station where ships 
could ride in summer (Pol. x. 1), and that its value 
arose from the absence of all harbours along this 
part of the Italian coast. The ancient city spread 
itself out in the plain to the W. and N. of the citadel; 
in the days of its prosperity it extended far across 
the river Aesarus, which in consequence flowed 
through the middle of the city; but as early as the 
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SSecond Pumc War, the town had shrank so much 
that the Aesarus formed its northern limit, and 
flowed on the outside of its walls. (Liv. xxiv. 3.) 
It is now about a mile to the N. of the modern town* 

We have scarcely any topographical information 
concerning the ancient city, and there ai'e no ruins 
of it remaining. Many fragments of masoniy and au» 

: cient edifices are said to have been still in existence 
till about the middle of last century, when they were 
employed in the construction of a mole for the pro- 
tection of the port. Livy tells ns that the walls of 
Crotona in the days of its greatness enclosed an ex- 
tent of 12 miles in circumference; and though Its 
population was not equal to that of Sybaris, it was 
still able to send into the field an army of 100,000 
men. Even in the time of Dionysius of Syracuse, 
when it had already declined much from its former 
prosperity, Crotona was still able to furaish a fleet of 
60 ships of w^ar. (Diod. xiv. 100.) But in the 
Second Punic War the wdiole number of citizens of 
all ages had dwindled to less than 20,000, so that 
they were no longer able to defend the whole extent 
of their w^alls. (Liv. xxiii. 30.) 

Crotona w'as celebrated in ancient times for the 
healthiness of its situation. An old legend repre- 
sented Archias, the founder of Syracuse, as having 
chosen wealth for his city, while Myscellus preferred 
health (Strab. vi. p. 269 ; Steph. B. v. ivpaKov- 
cav) : according to another tale, Myscellus, wlien he 
first visited Italy, preferred the situation of Sybaris, 
but was commanded by the oracle to adhere to the 
spot first indicated to him. (Strah. vi. p. 262.) 
To the favourable position of the city in this respect 
was ascribed the superiority of its citizens in athletic 
exercises, which wuis so remarkable that on one 
occasion they bore away the seven first prizes in the 
footrace at the Olympic games. (Strab, l.e.\ Cie. 
de Jnv, ii. 1.) Among their athletes Milo was the 
most celebrated for his gigantic strength and power 
of body. (JBwpr. Diet art. Milo,') To the same 
cause w’as attributed the remarkable personal beauty 
for which their youths and maidens were distirt- 
guished. (Cic. L c.) The system of training which 
produced these results w’as probably closely connected 
with the medical school for which Crotona was pre- 
eminent in the days of Herodotus, the physicians of 
Crotona being regarded at that time as unquestion- 
ably the first in Greece (Herod, iii. 131), and at a 
later period the school of Crotona still maintained 
its reputation by the side of those of Cos and Cnidus 
(Grote’s Greece^ voL iv. p. 539). Among the most 
eminent of the physicians of Crotona we may notice 
Alcmaeon, to whom the first introduction of anatomy 
was ascribed, and Democedes, who w^as for some 
time physician at the court of Daidus, king of 
Persia. (Herod, iii. 129 — 138.) The great influ- 
ence exercised by Pythagoras during his i*esidence 
at Crotona naturally raised up a numerous school of 
; his disciples, many of whom perished in the })olitical 
revolution that put an end to their power in that city, 
while the rest 'were dispersed and driven into exile: 
a long list of Pythagorean philosophers, natives of 
Crotona, is preserved to us by lamblichus 
167) ; but the only two names of real eminence 
among them are those ofAlcmaeon, already mentioned, 
and Pliilokus, whom however lainbiichus represents 
as belonging to Tarentum. (Diog. Laert. vhi. 6, 7.) 

The territory of Crotona in the days of its pros- 
perity W’as extensive, stretching from sea to sea : on 
the N. it was bounded by the river Hylias (Tliuc. 
vii. 35), while to the S. it probably extended -to the 
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confines of the Locrians, the intermediate towns of i 
Scylletium and Caulonia being its colonies and 
dependencies. The immediate neighbourhood of the 
city, though less fertile than that of Sybaris and 
Tlmrii, was well adapted for the growth of corn, 
and the luxuriant pastures of the valley of the 
Neaetlms are celebrated by Theocritus, and retain 
their richness to the present day. [Neaethus.] | 
The same poet, who has laid the scene of one of his i 
Idylls in the neiglibourhood of Orotona, speaks with ; 
praise of the banks of the Aesarus, which are now 
dreary and barren: as well as of the pastures and 
shady wmods of two mountains called Physcus and 
Latyiimuin. These last must have been situated in I 
the neighbourhood of Crotona, but cannot be iden- 
tified with any certainty. (Theocr. iv. 17 — 19, 
23 — 25 ; and Schol. ad loc.j Swinburne’s Travels^ 
vol i. p. 313.) 

Six miles distant from the city of Crotona was 
the celebrated temple of the Lacinian Juno, on the 
promontory of the same name. (Liv.xxiv.S; Strab* 
vi. p. 261 ; Scyl. p. 5. § 13 ; Dionys. Per. 371 ; and 
Eustath. ad loc,') Livy calls it “ nobile templum, 
ipsa urbe nobilius:” indeed, there was no other 
temple of equal fame or sanctity in the whole of 
Magna Graecia. The period of its foundation is 
wholly unknown. Virgil alludes to it as already iu 
existence at the time of the voyage of Aeneas, and 
Dionysius tells us that a bronze cup was still pre- 
served there, which had been dedicated by that hero. 
(Virg. Aea. iii. 552; Dionys. i. 52.) Some legends 
ascribed its foundation to Hercules, others to La- 
cinius or Lacinus, w'ho was said to have been dwell- 
ing there wdieu it was visited by Hercules, and from 
whom the promontory derived its name: others, again, 
spoke of the headland and sacred grove as having 
been presented by Thetis to Hera herself. (Diod. 
iv. 24 ; Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 857, 1006 ; Serv. ad 
Am. iii. 552.) These legends may be considered 
as indicating that the temple did not owe its foun- 
dation to the Greek colonists of Crotona, hut that 
there previously existed a sacred edifice, or at least 
a consecrated locality (rey.suos), on the spot, probably j 
of Pelasgic origin. The temple of Hera became the | 
scene of a great annual assembly of all the Italian ' 
Greeks, at which a procession took place in honour 
of the goddess, to whom splendid offerings were 
made ; and this festival became a favourite occasion 
for the Greeks of the neighbouring cities to display 
their magnificence. (Pseud. Arist. de Mirah. 96 ; 
Athen. xii. p. 541.) The interior of the temple was 
adorned with paintings, executed by order of the 
Crotoniats at the public cost, among which the most 
celebrated was that of Helen by Zeuxis, for the 
execution of which that artist was allowed to select 
five of the most beautiful virgins of the city as his 
models. (Gio.. de Inv. ii. 1 ,* Plin. xxxv. 9. s. 36.) 
Besides abundance of occasional offerings of the most 
costly description, tlie temple derived great wealth 
from its permanent revenues, especially its cattle, 
out of the produce of which a column of solid gold 
was formed, and set up in the sanctuary. (Liv, 
xxiv. 3.) Immediately adjoining the temple itself 
was an extensive grove, or rather forest, of tall pine-* 
trees, enclosing within it rich pastures, on which the 
cattle belonging to the temple were allowed to feed, 
unprotected and uninjured. (Ibid.) 

The Immense mass of treasures that had thus 
accunmlated in the temple is said to liave excited 
the capiility of Hannibal, during the time that he 
was esiablislied in its neighboiuhood, but he was 
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warned by the goddess herself in a dream to refrain 
from touching them. (Cic. de Div. i. 24.) It was 
at the same period that lie dedicated there a bronze 
tablet, containing a detailed account of his wars in 
Spain and Italy, the number of bis forces, &c., wliidi 
was consulted, and is frequently reicrred to, by tlie 
historian Polybius. (Pol. iii. 33, 56.) But thougli 
this celebrated sanctuary had been spared lisith by 
Pyn’hus and Hannibal, it was profaned by the Roman 
censor Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who, in b.c. 1 73, strijjjjed 
it of half its roof, which was composed of marlde 
slabs instead of tiles, for the purpose of adorning a 
temple of P’ortima Equestris, which he was erecting 
at Rome. The outrage was, indeed, severely cen- 
sured by the senate, who caused the slabs to be 
carried back to Laciniuin, but in tlie decayed con- 
dition of the province, it was found impossible to 
replace them. (Liv, xlii. 3 ; Val. Slax. i. I. § 20.) 
The decay of the temple may pirobably be dated as 
commencing from this period, and must have resul ed 
from the general decline of the neighbouring cities 
and country. But Appian tells us that it was still 
wealthy, and replete .with offerings, as late as b. c. 
36, when it was plundered by Sex. Pompeius. (App. 
B. C. V. 133.) Hence Strabo speaks of it as having 
in his time lost its w^ealth, though the temple itself 
was still in existence. Pliny mentions the Lacinian 
Promontory, but without noticing the temple. It 
appears, however, from extant remains, as well as 
from an inscription, “ Herae Laciniae,” found in the 
mins, that it still continued to subsist as a sacred 
edifice down to a late period. (Dionys. i. 52 ; Strab. 
vi. p. 261 ; Mommsen, /. B. V. 72.) 

The ruins of this celebrated temple are but incon- 
siderable; one column alone is standing, of the 
Doric order, closely resembling those of Metafjontnm : 
it is based on a foundation of krge stones cut into 
facets : but some admixture of brickwork shows that 
the building must have been repaired in Bomnn 
times. A second column was standing till near the 
middle of the last century ; and considerable remains 
of the pavement, and the wall which formed the 
peribolus of the temple, were carried off to he used ^ 
in the construction of the mole and the bishop’s ' 
palace at Cotrone. Riedesel, W’ho visited tliese ruins 
in 1767, and upon whose authority many modem 
writers have described the building as of enomous 
extent, appears to have been misled by some masses 
of masonry (of reticulated work, and therefore cer- 
tainly of Roman construction), more than 100 yards 
distant from the column, and which could never 
have formed any part of the temple. These frag- 
ments are generally known by the absurd appelktnm 
of the School of Pythagoras. The position of the 
temple on a bold projecting rock (as described by 
Lucan, ii, 434), must have been very striking, com- 
I manding a noble view in all directions, and forming 
' a landmark to voyagers, wdio were in the habit of 
striking across the bay direct from the lapjgian 
Promontory to that of Lacinium (Virg. Am. iii. 
552). The single column that forms it.s stditarj 
remnant, still serves the same purpose. (Swiiibiirne’s 
Travels, vol. i. pp. 321 — 323 ; Craven, Southern 
roar, p. 238.) 

The coins of Crotona are very numerous : the 
more ancient ones are of the class called himse, 
having the one side convex, the other ctnicave : a 
mode of coinage peculiar to the cilies of Magnui 
Oraecia, The ty|K’: of all these earlier coins is a 
tripod, as on the one annexed, in allusion to the 
oracle of Delphi, in pursuance of which the city was 
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founded ; later coins have the head of the Lacinian 
Juno, and on the reverse the tijciive of Hercules. 
(See the second of those figured below.) [E.H.B.] 
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CRUXI (Kpovuoi)^ a town in J^Ioesia, on the river 
Ziras, was, at a later time, called Bionysupolis or 
Matiopolis. (Strab. p. 319 ; Sepun. Fra^m, 4; 
Anonym. PeripL 13; Steph. Byz, s, v. Aiopvo’ov-' 
wdAij; PI in. iv. 18; Arrian, Peripl. p. 24; Hierocl. 
p. 637; Itin. Ant. p. 228; Geogr. Bav. iv. 6; Con- 
stant. Porphyr. dfe Them. ii. 1.) [L. S.] 

CRUPTO'BICLS VILLA, a place in the country 
of the Frisians, where 40(3 Boman soldiere made 
away with themselves, that they might not fall into 
the hands of the Frisians. (Tac, iv. 73.) It is : 
identified with a place called Hem Myck. [L, S.] ' 

GRUSrXIE, a place in Oallia, according to the 
Table, on a route from Cabillio, that is Cabiilonum 
(Chdlons-mr-Sadne)^ to Vesontio (Besangon). It 
lies between Vesontio and Ponte Dubris of the Table, 
that is Pons Dubis, which is Ponthotix, on the 
Houbs, The place is therefore between Ponthaux 
and Besangon ; but such ob.scure places cannot be 
eiisily determined by distances. Walckenaer and 
others place Crusinie at Orckamps near the JDot^s, 
■where there are said to be Roman remains. D’An- ! 
ville places it near Crissei, being determined, as he 
often is, by mere, resemblance of name. [G. L.] 

CRUSIS (Kpovo-fs, Time. ii. 79 ; Steph. B. ; Kpoor- 
craLT), Herod, vii. 123: Eth. KpoucraZov, Dionys. i, 49). 
The Crossaea, Crusaea, or Crusis, •v\*as sometimes 
coasidered as a part of Mygdonia, but is distinguished 
from it by Herodotus (1. c.), who describes it as 
comprehending all the maritime country on the 
Thennaic gulf from Potidaea to the bay of Therma, 
where Mygdonia commenced. The cities of this dis- 
trict were Lipaxus, Combreia, Lisae, Gigonus, Campsa, 
Smila, and Aeneia. Livy (xliv. 10) mentions an 
Antigoneia [Antigoneia], which was perhaps one 
of the towns on that coast noticed by Herodotus, 
■which had been repaired by one of the Antigoni, 
Thucydides (ii. 79) speaks of the peltasts of this 
district: this kind of troops, between heavy and light- 
armed, furnished with a short spear and light shield, 
appear to have taken their rise among the Chalcidic 
Greeks, and were equipped in a manner half Greek 
half Thracian. (Grote, Ilist, of Greece^ vol. vi. 
p.258.) 

CRUSTUME'BIUM, ORUSTUME'RIA, orCKU- 
STU'MIUM (Kpov<rTOp€piov and Kpovarap^pla, 
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Bionys., Steph. B.: Etk KpoverropepTvos^ Jd,‘, in 
Latin almost always Crustiiminus, though Varro, 
Z.L. V. 81, has Crustumerinus), an ancient city of 
Latium, on the borders of the Sabine country, be- 
tween Fideiiae and Eretiim. It is reckoned by Plu- 
tarch (Pom: 17) a Sabine city, and would certainly 
appear to have been in later times regarded as such. 
But Bionysius expressly calls it a colony of Alba, 
founded at the same time with Fidenae and Xomen- 
tura (Dionys. ii 36, .53); and its name also appears 
in the list of Alban colonies given by Diodorus (ap. 
Euseb. Arm, p. 185; Grig. G, Rom. 17). Other 
writers represent it as still more ancient. Cassius 
Hemina ascribed its foundation to the Siculi: and, 
in accordance with tins Virgil includes it among the 
** five great cities” that were the fii*st to take up 
arms against Aeneas, all of which he certainly 
meant to designate as Latin towns. (Virg. Am. vii. 
631; Serv. a5 loc.') Pliny also mentions Crustu- 
merium among the cities of Latium., of which no 
vestiges remained in his time. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) 
Silius Italicus calls it priscum Crustumium," 
though he says it was less ancient than Antemnae. 
(Sil Ital. viii. 367.) 

Its name first occurs in Roman history among the 
cities which took up arms against Romulus, to 
avenge the rape of their women at the Consualia; 
on this occasion Crustumerium combined with 
Antemraeand Caenina; but instead of uniting their 
arms they are said to have opposed Romulus singly, 
and been successively defeated and conquered. 
Crustumerium shared the same fate as its con- 
federates: it was taken by Romulus, who removed a 
part of its inhabitants to Rome, and sent a Roman 
colony to supply their place. (Liv. i. 9 — 11; 
Dionys. ii. 36; Pint. Rom. 17.) But notwith- 
standing this tale of a Roman colony, we find Cru- 
stumerium next appearing as an independent city in 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus; it was one of the 
cities conquered by that monarch from the Prisci 
Latini. (Liv. i. 38; Dionys. iii. 49.) On this oc- 
casion Dionysius tells us that it received a fresh ac 
cession of Roman colonists; but this did not secure 
its allegiance, and it was captured for the third time, 
in the first years of the Roman republic, b.c. 499. 
(Liv, ii. 19.) From this time it appears to have 
continued in a state of dependency, if not subjection, 
to Rome; and its territory in consequence suifered 
repeatedly from the incursions and depredations of 
the Sabines, to whose attacks it wus immediately 
exposed. (Liv. ii. 64; Dionys. vi. 34, x. 26.) Its 
name again occurs in b.c. 447, when the army, 
which was led by the Decemvirs against the Sa- 
bines, deserted their standards, and retreated of their 
O'wn accord to Crustumerium in the Roman territory. 
(Dionys. xi. 23 ; Liv. iii. 42.) It would seem pro- 
bable that this was the event subsequently known 
as the “ Grustumerina secessio” (Van*. L. L. v- 
81); but that expression is distinctly applied by 
Varro to the frst secession (b.c. 493), when tlie 
plebeians occupied the Mens Sficer. It would seem, 
therefore, that he fallowed some authorities different; 
from the received annals; for it is scarcely possible 
to reconcile the two, by including the Mons 8acer in 
the Crustumine territory. [Sager Mons.] 

From this time the name of the city of Crustu- 
merium never again appears in history, and is found 
only in Pliny’s list of the extinct cities of Latiuiri 
(iii. 5. s. 9) ; hue its territory (ager Crustuminus) 
is repeatedly alluded to; and there can be no doubt 
that it was included in, and gave name to, the 
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Kaman tribe which bore the name of Crustumina, 
and which was placed for the most part among the 
Sabines. (Liv. xlii. 34 ; Cic. Balh, 25, jpro 
Plane. 16.) The period at which this was con- 
stituted, cannot be fixed with certainty; but it must 
be placed after B.c. 499, when Cmstumerium ap- 
pears for the last time as an independent town, and 
before b.c. 393. (Mommsen, Jiomische Tribiis^ 
pp. 9, 10.) The territory of Cmstumerium was 
noted for its fertility : the strip of plain on the left 
bank of the Tiber consisted of fat rich fields, which 
seem to have produced abundance of com, so that 
even at a very early period the Crustumerians are 
represented as sending supplies from thence to Borne. 
(Liv. i. 1 1 ; Dionys. ii. 53 ; Cic. pro Flacc. 29.) 
Virgil also speaks of this district as producing 
abundance of pears, the fruit of which, according to 
Servius, was distinguished for being red only on one 
side, a peculiarity which they still retain. (Virg. 
Georg, ii. 88 ; Serv. ad he . ; Cell, Top. of Rorne^ 
p. 191.) 

The precise site of Crustumerium has not been 
determined, but that of its territory is fixed with 
unusual clearness. It adjoined the Via Salaria and 
the Tiber, which latter river divided it from the 
Veientines, beginning from’ a point 13 miles above 
Borne, till it met the temtory of Fidenae. On the 
N. it probably adjoined that of Eretum. (Plin. iii, 
5. s. 9. § 53; Varr. R.R. i. 14; Liv. iiu 42.) The 
situation of the city must therefore be sought within 
these limits; but no ruins have been traced to mark 
the exact spot. It doubtless occupied the summit 
of one of the hills overlooking the Tiber; and a place 
called Marcigliana Vecchiay indicated by Cluverius, 
about 9 miles from Rome, and 3| beyond Fidenae, is 
on the whole the most probable. (Cluver. Ital. p. 
658; Nibby, JDintomi di Roma, vol. i. p. 526; 
Abeken, Mittel Italim, p. 79.) [E. H. B.] 

ORUSTL'MIUS, a river of Umbria, flowing into 
the Adriatic Sea between Ariminum and Pisaurum. 
It is noticed by Pliny as in the vicinity of Ariminum, 
but in a manner that would have rather led to the 
supposition that it was on the N. side of that city. 
There can, however, be no doubt that it is the same 
river of which the name is corrapted in the Tabula 
into “ Rustunurn,” and w^hich is there placed S. of 
Ariminum. It may therefore be pretty safely iden- 
tified with the Concay which enters the sea at La 
CattoUca, and is described as a mountain stream, 
liable to sudden and violent inundations when swollen 
by the melted snows. Hence the epithet given it by 
Lucan, of “ Cruslumium rapax” (Luc. ii. 406 ; Plin. 
iii. 15 s. 20; Tab. Peat.). Vibius Sequester (p.8) 
asserts that there was a town of the same name at 
its mouth, buc this is probably a mistake. [E.H.B.] 

CBYA {Kpvct: Eth. Kpvevs), a city of Lycia, 
according to Stephanus (s. v.). He quotes the first 
book of the Epitome of Artemidorus, and the follow- , 
ing passage; — “ and there are also other islands of: 
the Cryeis, Carysis and Alina.” Pliny (v. 31), who 
may have had the same or some like authority, says 
“ Ciyeon ti'es,” by which he means that there were 
three islands off or near to Crya; but he does not 
name them. Pliny (v. 28) places Crya in Caria, 
and he mentions it after Daedala, under the name 
of “ Crya fugitivorum.” According to his descrip- 
tion it is on the gulf of Glaucus. The Stadiasmus 
places it, under the name Kpoua, 1 60 stadia from 
Telmissus to the west. Mela (i. 16) speaks merely 
of a promontorium Crj^a. In Ptolemy the name is 
written Carya, and it is assigned to Lycia. [G. L.j 
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CRYASSUS (Kpuacrerdy: Eth.Kpvaacreh) a city 
of Caria, according to Stephanus (s. v.). It does 
not appear what bis authority is; but Leake {Asia 
Minor, p. 225) assumes that it is Plutarch (de 
Virt. MnLy Some critics further assume that Crya 
and Cryassiis are tlie same place. The names, 
however, are distinct enough; and if there is only 
one place meant, we have two names. Ti^ere is in 
the motlem town of Rodos an inscription, in which 
both Chalce [Ciialce] and Cryassus are nientioneti ; 
and the inscription contains the feminine ethnic form 
Kpvaaals, and so far confinus Stephanus. (Leake, 
Asia MmoTy p. 224, note.) If the old story Is true 
(Polyaen. Strat. viii. 64), CrviLssus was a Carian 
city which some Melians seized, and killed tiie 
natives. [G. L.] 

CRYPTUS PORTUS (Kprnrrbs XipiiV), at the 
straits of the Persian gnlf (Ptol. vi, 7), by some sup- 
posed to he represented by the modem Boliar. Mr. 
Forster maintains it to be identical with the Amithos- 
cuta of Pliny, and finds it at Mmeat in Oman. 
(Ardbia, vol. ii. pp. 2.31 — 233.) “ Its name, * the 
hidden harbour,’ is clearly descriptive, and it is de- 
scriptive exclusively of Mtiscat: for this port is re- 
pi'esented, by the latest aiithorities, as so shut out 
from the sea by the rocks which encompass this 
noble harbour, that the first sight of the entrance is 
obtained only on the actual approach of the vessel in 
front of the basin before the town.” Thus, Mr. 
Fraser says, the entrance is so little conspicuous, 
that a stranger unacquainted with the black rocks 
that surround it, would scarcely detect it, on arriving 
from sea.” [G*W.] 

CTENUS PORTUS (Krevovs XipiiVy Strab. vii. 
pp. 308. 312), the port which from the N. side, 
meeting the Soibolon Portus on the S.,made up 
the smaller or Heracleotic Chersonesus as forming 
part, of the greater or Tauric Chersonesus. It is 
identified with the harbour of Sevastopol, which is 
described as one of the finest in the world, and as 
resembling that of Malta. It is divided into three 
coves. A full account of it will be found in Clarke 
(Trav. vol. ii. p. 199; Jones, Trav. voL ii. p. 253; 
comp. Joiirn. Geog. Soc. vol. i. p. 1 10). [E. B. J.] 
CTESIPHON {KrTfffKpdr : Eth. Erpaifpciiurios), 
a large city in the southern p;irt of Assyria, on the 
left or eastern bank of the Tigris, the origin of which 
, is uncertain. It is first mentioned by Polybius (v. 

! 45), in his narrative of the war between Antioclms 
the Great and Molo. Aminianus (xxiii. 6) attributes 
its foundation to a Parthian ruler named X'ardanes 
or Varanes, but history has not recorded who lie was 
or at -what period he lived. It is certain, however, 
that it w'as not a place of great consequence till the 
Parthian empire wfis firmly established. It rose on 
the decay of Seleuceia, as that city had upon the 
fall of tlie earlier capital, Babylon; ami Ainmiaims 
maybe right in attributing to the Parihiaii i’acorus, 
the son of Orodes, the niagnificence ftn- which it be- 
came celebrated. Strabo xi. 32) describes 

CtesijDhoii as the winter I'esidence of the Parthian 
kings, who lived there at that scu.-tm mviiig to the 
mildness of the climate; wliile they |;a>hed their 
summer in Hyrcania, or at Ecbatana, the ancient 
and more illustrious royal seat. It lung rcniained a 
place of considerable iinpnrtiince, e>|)<a*ially at the 
time of the restoration of the Persian enqJrt under 
the early Stissanian princes. Tacitus (.■Li/i. vi. 42) 
calls it sede.s imperii.” Its prq>iiiatiun must have 
been very large, as fnun it alone Jseverus carried off 
100,000 prisoners, (ilerodian, iii. 30; Dion Cass. 
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Ixsv. 9 ; Spartian. Sever, c. 1 6 ; Zosim. i. 8.) It was 
still a strong place at the time of Julian’s invasion 
(Amm. Marc. xxiv. 6 ; Greg, Naz. Orat. in Julian. 
2), and in the time of Gallienus, — for, though Ode- 
natlius was able to ravage the -whole of the adjoining 
country as far as Emisa, the walls of Ctesiphon were 
sufficiently strong to protect those who jQed within 
them. (Zosim. i. 39.) From the fact that Hiny 
(vi. 30) states that Ctesiphon was in Chalonitis and 
that Polybius (v,44) speaks of KaAwvms, it has been 
conjectured by some geographers that Ctesiphon was 
on the site of the primeval city Chalneh {Genes, x. 
10); but there is no reason to suppose that Chalonitis 
extended so far to the w^est, and we have no certain 
evidence that it derived its name from Chalneh. 
(HieronynL Quaest in Genes, and Comment. Amos. 
vi. 2.) In more modern times the site of Ctesiphon 
has been ideirified with a place called by the Arabs 
Al 31 adit in (the t-wo cities), (Abnlfeda, Geogr. 
and ibn-al-Vardi's Descript. of Irak, Niebuhr, vol, 
ii. p. 305.) At present there are in the neighbour- 
hood some ruins popularly called Tdk Kesra, or the 
Arch of Chosroes, which have been noticed by many 
ti-avellers, and have been supposed to be remains of 
the palace of one of the Sassanian princes at this 
place. (Niebuhr, I c.; Ives, Travels, ii. p. 112; 
Della Valle, i. lett. 18.) [V.] 

CTI'MENE (KripevT\), a town in Thessaly, on 
the borders of Dolopia and Phthia, near the lake 
XyniiLS. (A}X)11. Ehod, i. 67.) The town called 
Cymene in the present text of Li \7 (xxxiL 13) is 
probably a corruption of Gtimene. Stephanus B. 
mentions a tradition, that Ctimene had been given 
by Feleus to Phoenix (s. v. KriiJt.4v7}). (Leake, 
Nortker7i Greece, vol. iv. p. 517.) 

CUA'RKJS, or CITRA'LIUS. L A rivar of 
Thessaly. [Cierium.] 

2. A river of Boeotia. [See p. 412, b.] 

CUB ALBUM, a place which the consul On. Man- 
lius came to in his march info Galatia from the river 
Alander. [Alakder.] He passed through the 
Axylos or woodless country before he reached “ Cu- 
balium Gallograeciae castellum.” (Liv. xxxviii. 18.) 
From Cuballum or Cuballus he reached the river 
Sangarius, and crossing it came to Gordium. Livy 
says that Manlius marched from Cuballum to the 
Sangarius “ contineiitibus itineribus;” but that ex- 
pression does not tell us the number of marches. 
Leake says that “ it is evident that the consul was 
not marching in any regular line during these days;” 
and he thinks it “ not at all improbable that he may 
have advanced as far southward as the Caballucome, 
placed in the Table at 23 M. P. from Laodiceia, and 
at 32 from Sabatra; and consequently that the Ca- 
ballucome of the Table may be the same as the Cu- 
haliiim of Livy” {Asia Minor, p. 89). Any opinion 
of so eminent a geographer is entitled to consider- 
ation; but an examination of the narrative of Livy 
and of the position of Caballucome will show that 
Cuballum cannot possibly be the place where the 
Table places Caballucome. [G. L.] 

CUBI. [Bituriges Cube] 

CUCULUM {KovkovKov, Btrab. v.p. 238), a town 
of Central Italy, mentioned only by Strabo, who tells 
us that it was near the ViaValeria, but not on it, and 
seems to place it after Carseoli and Alba, in follow- 
ing the course of that road. There can be little 
doubt that it has been correctly fixed by Holstenius 
{Not, ad Cluv. p. 155), at a place still called Cw- 
culh, a small town on the ridge of the Apennines, 
that separates the basin of Uie lake Fucinus from 
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the v^ley of Corfinium and Sulmo, and about 5 
mil^ from the pass of the Forca Carrosa, -wdiere 
the Via Valeiia traverses the ridge in question. It 
would be thus on the very confines of the Marsi and 
Peligni, but it is not known to which people it be- 
longed. (Eomanelli, vol. iii, pp. 139, 140; but see 
Kramer, Mer Fuciner See, p. 6 1 , note.) [E. H. B.] 

CUCU'SUS KovKoveraSs, Eustath. ad Dion. 
Per. 694), COCU^SUS, or COCU'SUM, a place in 
Cataonia several times mentioned in the Antoniiie 
Itin. ; and probably the Octacuscus of the Table. 
The Itin. places it 62 M. P. from Comana of Cappa- 
docia. It was the place of banishment of Chrysos- 
tomus, A. B. 404. It seems to be Cocsou or Gogsyn, 
as it is named in some modern maps. [Cataonia, 
p. 569.] [G. L.] 

CUICUL {Itin. Antp, 29; Notit. Afr.t CuL- 
CHXJL, Tab. Pent', YiodKmva KoXcovia, Ptol. iv. 3. 
§ 29 : Jimmilah, Ru.), a city of Numidia Caesari- 
ensis (aft. Sitifensis), on the right bank of the river 
Ampsaga, 25 M. P. north-east of Sitifis, on the high 
‘ rc^d to Constantina. [P. S.] 

CFLARO, afterwards GRATIANOTOLIS ((?re- 
ndble), a town in Gallia, on the Isara {here), a 
branch of the Rhone. It is placed in the Table, 
•under the corrupted name of Culabone, on a road 
from the Alpis Cottia {Mont Genevre) to Vienna 
( Vienne). It has been a matter of dispute whether 
Cularo was in the territory of the Allobroges, but 
there is little doubt that it was. There is a letter 
from Plancus to Cicero {ad Fam. x. 23), which is 
dated “ Oularone ex finibus Allobrogum.” The 
common reading is ‘‘ Civarone,” or Ciurone;” but 
there is also a reading “ Cuiarone,” which in fact is 
the same, the only difference being in the position of 
the “ i.” There seems no doubt that this name re- 
presents “ Cularone.” A modern French writer, who 
admits that Plancus wrote his letter from Cularo, 
maintains that “ ex finibus ” means “ near the fron- 
tiers cf the Allobroges,” a translation quite incon- 
sistent with Latin usage. The Geographer of Ra- 
venna writes the name “ Curaro,” instead of “ Cu- 
iaro;” and “ Curaro” only differs from “Cuiaro,” 
one of the readings in Cicero’s text, in a single letter, 
“ i,” which may easily be confounded with “ r.” 

It appears from two inscriptions found on one of 
the old gates of Grenoble, — one of which has only 
been demolished within, the memoiy of man, — that 
Cularo retained its name to A. b. 288. Nothing is 
known of Cularo for a long time after this letter of 
Plancus. Three hundred and thirty-two yearn later 
M. Aurelius Val, Maximianus restored the walls of 
Cularo, and gave his surname Herculeus to that 
gate of the city which was previously called Vien- 
nensis, and the name Jovia to the gate which was 
previously called Romana. This is proved by the 
two inscriptions, which have been correctly pub- 
lished in the work of Champollion de Figeac, Anti^ 
quites de Grenoble. It is said that 83 inscriptions 
have been found at Grenoble at different times. 
The restoration of the walls of Cularo, already men- 
tioned, was made about a. b. 288. In A. b. 379, 
the emperor Gratianus, being in Gaul, enlarged Cu- 
laro, and gave to it his own name Gratianopolis, 
which it preserves in the corrupted form of Gre- 
mble. It seems likely that Gratianus made it a 
bishop’s see; at least we know that there was a 
bishop of Gratianopolis in a. i>. 381- Civitas Gra- 
tianopolis appears in the Notitia of the provinces of 
Gallia among the cities of the division of Gallia 
called Viennensis; and yet the old name Cularo was 
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sometimes still nsed, for in the Notitia of the Em- 
pire it is called Calaro, vdiich means Culai'o. 

It has been supposed by some geographers that 
Cukro ms on an eminence on the right bank of the 
Is'ere^ but Gremhle is on the left Ijank of the river. 
There is, however, no foundation for this opinion, 
which seems to have been adopted by those ^who 
suppose that the Isara was the limit of the territory 
of the Allobroges, and that if Cuhiro was on the left 
bank it would not be within this territory, (D’An- 
ville, Notice, cfc. ; Walckenaer, Geog, vol. i. p. 
263.) [0. LJ 

CULGHUL. [CuicuL.] 

CUMAE (KijJLT), Strab,,Thuc.,&c.; Koy^a«, Ptol: 
Mh. KvfjLaios, Ciunanus : Cuma), a city on the coast 
of Campania, about six miles N. of Cape Misenum. 
It was one of the most ancient as well as celebrated 
of the Greek colonies in Italy, and Strabo expressly 
tells us that it was the earliest of all the Greek set- 
tlements either in that country or Sicily (Ste'ab. v, 
p. 243), a statement which there is no reason for 
rejecting, although we may safely refuse to receive 
as historical the date assigned it by the later Greek 
ehronologers, who w-ouid carry it back as far as 
1050 b. c. (Hieronym. (!7/zroa. p. 100; Euseb. ed. 
Seal, p, 135.) Velleius Paterculus (i. 4), w^ho men- 
tions its foundation next to that of Magnesia, and 
before the Aeolic and Ionic migrations, must have 
adopted a similar view, though he does not venture 
to fix the year. I'he statements of a mythical cha- 
racter connected with its foundation, which represent 
the fleet of the colonists as guided by a dove, or by 
the nocturnal sound of brass cymbals, in themselves 
point to a very early period, which would leave room 
for such fabulous embellishments. (Veil, Pat. i. c., 
Niebulir, vol. iii. p. 177.) There is some discrepancy 
in regard to the people by whom it was founded, but 
there is little doubt that the statement of Strabo 
may be relied on, who describes it as a joint colony 
of the Chalcidians in Euboea, and the Cymaeans of 
Aeolis ; the two founders being Hippocles of Cyme, 
and Megasthenes of Chalcis, and it being agreed that 
the new settlement should bear the name of one of 
its parent cities, while it ranked as a colony of the 
other. (Strab. v. p. 243.) Hence we always find 
Cumae termed a Chalcidic, or Euboean city, tliough 
its name, as well as local traditions, preserved the 
recollection of its connection with the Asiatic Cyme. 
(Thuc. vi. 3 ; Liv. viii. 22 ; Pliii. iii. 5. s. 9 ; Virg, A en. 
vi. 2 ; Ovid, 3fet. xiv. 155 ; Stat. Silv. iv. 3. 24, 118.) 
Velleius however, as well as Dionysius, drops all 
mention of the Cymaeans among the original colonists, 
and speaks of Cumae as founded by the Chalcidians, 
under Hippocles and Megasthenes, while Dionysius 
calls it a Greek city founded by the Eretrians and 
Chalcidians. Those writers indeed who adopted the 
very early date assigned to its settlement by the 
Greek ehronologers, which placed it before the Aeolic 
migration, were compelled to exclude all co-oj»eration 
oil the part of the Asiatic Cyme; and it w;is probably 
in order to overcome this difficulty that Scymnus 
Chius represents it as colonised jirst by the Ciialci- 
dians, and afterimnls by the Aeolians. (Veil, Pat. 
i. 5; Dionys. vii. 3; Scymn. Ch. 236 — 239.) Ac- 
cording to Livy (viii. 22) the original settlement w'as 
made in the island of Aenaria, but the new comers 
found themselves so much disturbed by earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions, that they removed from tlience 
to the mainland. Strabo (v. p. 247) also notices the 
establishment of a colony of Eretriims and Chald- 
dians in Aenaria, but without indicating its date. 
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Whatever may have been the real epoch of the 
foundation of Cumae, it is certmn that it rapidly 
rose to great wealth and prosperity. The extraor- 
dinary fertility of the surrounding country, as well 
as the excellence of the neiglibouring pn-ts, gave it 
; immense advantages, and the native population of 
the interior seems to have been too scanty or too 
feeble to offer any obstaede to the progress of tho 
rising city. The period of its greatest prosperity wjis 
probably from 700 — .500 b.c. : at this time it was 
incontestably the first city in this part Italy, and 
had extended its dominion over a great part of the 
province subsequently known as Campania. The 
fertile tract of plain called the Phlegraean fitdds was 
included in its territory, as well as the vine-growing 
hills that separate this plain from the Bay of )sap]es, 
on which Cumae possessed the tw-o excellent ports of 
Misenum and Dicaearchia. (Dionys. vii. 3.) A little 
more disfeint it had planted the flourishing colony of 
Heapolis, which was doubtless at this time still de- 
pendent upon its parent city: and the statement 
which calls Abella and Kola Chalcidic towns (Justin, 
XX. 1) evidently indicates that Cumae had not only 
extended its influence over the interior, but had 
sought to strengthen it by the establishment of 
regular colonies. The great extent of its walls still 
attested in the Augustan age its former pow'er; and 
all accounts represent it as almost rivalling tho 
Achaean colonies of Crotona and Sybaris in wealth 
and population. The government, like that of most 
of the Greek cities in Italy, 'was aristocratioal, and 
continued so until the overthrow of its liberties by 
Aristodemus. (Dionys. vii. 4.) The decline of Cumae 
was probably owing in the first iiistiuice to the in- 
creasing power of the Etruscans, and especially to 
the maritime superiority estublished by that people 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea. But the Etruscan conquest 
of Campania soon brought them into ho.stile collision 
by land also; and the first event in the history of 
Cumae that has been transmitted to us, is that of 
the successful oppo-sitiem which it w^as able to ofler 
to a vast host of invaders, consisting (it is .<;aid) of 
Etruscans, Umbrians, and Daimiaiis (?j. Exagge- 
rated as are the numbers of these enemies, who are 
said to have brought into the field 500,000 foot, and 
28,000 horse, there seems no reason to doubt the 
historical fact of the invasion and its re]>ulse, 
(Dionys. vii. 3, 4.) According to Dionysius, it twk 
place about 20 years before the u.surpation of Aris- 
todeinus, 'who fimt rose to distinction upon this 
occasion, and was subsequently appointed to command 
the auxiliary force sent by the Cuinaeans to assist 
the Aricians against Aruns, the son of Forseim, 
(Liv. ii. 14; Dionys. v, 36, vii. 5, 6.) His sucee.s.s 
in this expedition paved the way to Ins assumption 
of supreme power, which he attained by tlie .-aine 
arts asinany otimrde.spots, by flattering the passions 
of the multitude, and making use of the democratic 
party to overthrow the oligarchy, after which lio 
proceeded to surround himself with a guard of hired 
partisans, and disarm the rest of tlio people. Dio- 
nysius has left us a circumstantial accouid of the 
rise, government, an<l fall of Aristudcirius (vii. -3 — ■ 
il; DioJ. vii. Exc. Yales, p. 547), which, notwith- 
standing the scepticism of IShehohr (v«>l i. p. 554, 
vol.iii. p.l78), may probably be received as historical, 
at least in its main outlines. Aceoniing to that 
author his usurptition mjn* be dated in B.c. 505, 
and he appears to have retained the sovereign power 
for above 20 years, wlien he was expelled by the 
descendants of those •wJioni he had put to death or 
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driven into exile. It was during this period that 
Tarquinius Superbus, the exiled lung of Borne, took 
refuge at Cumae, where he shortly after ended his 
days, E. c. 496. (Liv.ji. 21 ; Uionys. vi. 21.) Aris- 
todeinus was still ruler of the city when the Eoman 
republic sent an embassy to beg for supplies of com 
in time of a great famine (b. c. 492), but the ships, 
which had been already loaded with grain, were 
seized by the tyrant and confiscated, as an alleged 
equivalent for the property of Tarquin. (Liv. ii. 34 ; 
Uionys. vii. 2, 12.) 

A despotism such as that of Aristodemus is 
represented, and the civil dissensions that must 
have attended its overthrow as well as its establish- 
ment, could not but weaken the power and impair 
the prosperity of Cumae, and render her less able to 
cope with the increasing power of the Etruscans. 
Hence, the next time her name is mentioned in 
history, we find her invoking the aid of Hieron, the 
then powerful despot of Syracuse, against the com- 
bined fleets of the Tyrrhenians and the Caitha- 
giiiians, who had attacked her by sea, and threat- 
ened her very existence. The victory of Hieron on 
that occasion (b. c. 474) not only delivered Cumae 
from immediate danger, but appears to have given a 
severe blow to the maritime power of the Etruscans. 
(Diod. xi. 51; Find. Pyth. i. 136 — 146, and Schol. 
ad loc.) Hor do we hear of the latter any further 
molesting Cumae by land ; and that city appears to 
have enjoyed an interval of repose, w'hich, so far as 
we can judge, would seem to have been a perivod 
of considerable prasj>erity : but a more formidable 
danger now threatened it from the growing power of 
the Samnites, who, in b. c. 423, made tliemselves 
masters of Capua, and only three years afterwards, 
after defeating the Cumaeans in the field, laid siege 
to their city, and after repeated attacks succeeded 
in carrying it by assault. No mercy was shown by 
the conquerors ; the unfortunate city was given up to 
pillage, many of its citizens put to the sword, and the 
rest sold into slavery, except such as were able to make 
their escape to Neapolis: while their wives and 
daughters were forced to cohabit with the Campaman 
conquerors, who established a colony in the city. (Liv. 
iv. 44 ; Uiod. xii. 76 ; Strab. v. p. 243.) The date 
of tins event is given by Livy as b.c. 420 ; and the 
archonship of i^stion, to which it is assigned by 
Uiixionis, would give the same date (b. c. 421 — 
420), but the Boraan consulship, to which the latter 
refers it, is that of B.c. 428 .* the former date is 
probably the true one. 

From thij^ period Cumae ceased to be a Greek 
city, though still retaining many traces of Hellenic 
rites and customs, which subsisted down to the 
Augustan age ; but a fatal blow had been given to 
its prosperity, and it sank henceforth into the con- 
dition of a second-rate Campanian tovm. Having 
shared in the general defection of the Campanians 
from Borne and in their subsequent defeat, it was 
in B.c. 338 admitted to the Roman franchise, though 
at first without the right of suffrage (Liv. viii. 1 4): 
at what time it obtained the full franchise we know 
not, but it seems at a later period to have not only 
enjoyed the fullest municipal privileges, but to have 
been regarded by the Romans with especial favour, 
on account of its unvarying fidelity to the republic. 
(Liv. xxiii. 31; Veil. Pat. i. 4; Cic. de leg. A gr. 
21. 31, ad Att X . 13.) In the Second Punic War 
Hannibal made an attempt upon the city, but was 
repulsed from its walls by Sempronius Gracchus, 
and obliged to content himself with laying waste its 
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temtoiy (Liv. xxiii. 36,37, xxiv. 13.) From this 
time we hear but little of Cumae, but the circum- 
stance that, in b. c. 180, the citizens requested and 
obtained permission to use the Latin language in 
their public documents, shows the continually de- 
creasing influence of the Greek element in the city. 
(Liv. xl. 42.) "We may probably infer from the 
expressions of Velleius (i. 4) that it continued faithful 
i to the Romans during the Social War. Jn the latter 
ages of the Republic its neighbourhood began to be 
frequented by the Roman nobles as a place of retire- 
ment and luxury ; but these established their villas 
rather at Baiae and Misenum than at Cumae itself, 

: the situation of which is far less beautiful or agree- 
able. Both these sites w^ere, however, included in a 
municipal sense in the territory of Cuma (in Cue- 
mano), and hence we find Cicero applying the name 
I of Gumanum to his villa, wdiich was in full view of 
' Puteoli (Acad.n. 25), and must therefore have 
been situated on the Bay of Baiae, or at least on the 
E. side of the ridge which separates it from Cumae, 
The same thing is probably true of the villas of 
Catuius, Pompeius, and Varro, mentioned by him. 
(Qic. Acad. i. 1, ii. 25; ad Fam, xvi. 10; ad Att, 
iv. 10.) At an earlier period Sulla retired to the 
neighbourhood of Cumae after his abdication, and 
[ spent the last years of his life there. (Appian, B. C. 
1 04.) The increasing populaiitj of Baiae, Bauli, and 
Misenum, under the Roman Empire, though it must 
have added to the local importance of Cumae, which 
always continued to be the municipal capital of the 
surrounding district (Orell. 2263), was un- 
favourable to the gi-owth of the city itself, wdiich 
appears to have declined, and is spoken of by Juvenal 
as deserted (vacme Cumae, Sat. lii. 2) in comparison 
with the flourishing towns around it. Statius also 
calls it the quiet Cumae {gukta Cyme, Silv. iv. 
3. €5). But the expression of the satirist must not 
be taken too strictly : the great extent of *the ancient 
walls, noticed by Velleius (i. 4), would naturally give 
it a deserted appearance ; but we know that Cumae 
had received a colony of veterans under Augustus, 
which appears to have been renewed by Claudius 
(^Lib. Colon, p. 232)j and though Pliny does not 
give it the name of a colony, it bears that title in 
seveial inscriptions of Imperial date (Orell. Inscr, 
1857, 2263, 2533). We learn from various other 
sources that it continued to exist down to the close 
of the Roman Empire (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Ptol, iii. 1; 
§ 6 ; Itin, Ant pp. 122, 123 ; Tab. Pent), and 
during the wars of Belisarius and Narses with the 
Goths, it re-appears as a place of importance. At 
this time, however, the city appears to have shrunk, 
so as to be confined to the ancient citadel or arx 
(still called the Pocca di Cuma'), an isolated and 
precipitous rock, very difficult of access, and w^hich 
on that account was regarded as a very strong 
fortress. It was chosen by the Gothic kings as the 
depository of their regalia and other valuables, and 
: was the last place in Italy that held out against 
: Narses. (Procop. B. C. i, 1 4, iii. 6, iv. 34 ; Agath. 
i. 8— -1 1 , 20.) This citadel continued to exist till 
the 13th century, when having become a stronghold 
I of robbers and banditti, it vras taken and destroyed ; 
and the site has remained desolate ever since. 

Under the Roman Empire Cumae was noted for a 
manufacture of a particular kind of red earthenware. 
(Mart, xiv. 114.) Its territory also produced ex^ 
cellent flax, which w'as especially adapted for the 
manufacture of nets. (Plin. xix. 1. s. 2; Grat. Falisq. 
Cyneg, S5.) Of the fertility of the adjoining plain, 
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or tlie wines of Mt. Gauriis, it is unnecessary to 
speak, but the latter was in the time of the j^rnans 
probably dependent on Puteoli. . 

Inseparably connected with the name of Cumae is 
that of the Sibyl who, according to the general tra- 
dition of antiquity, had her abode there. There is 
little doubt that the legends connected with her 
were brought by the Greeks from Cyme in Asia 
Minor, and were transfen-ed from Gergis or Gergithes 
in the Troad to the Italian Cumae. (Grofce’s C^eeee, 
vol. iii. p.472,* Klausen, Jeneas und dk Penaten^ 
yol. i. pp. 209, 210.) Similar peculiarities in the 
nature of the soil and localities seem to have eon- ' 
tributed to this ; it was doubtless also omog tu the ! 
striking physical character of the adjoining region | 
that the myths connected with the entrance to j 
Hades became permanently localized about Lake ' 
Avernus ; and the idea of placing the Cimmemns 
of the Odyssey in the same neighhourhofod was pro- 
bably an aftertiiought in later times. It seems likely, 
indeed, that the Cumaeans were one of the main chan- 
nels by which tlie Trojan and Greek legends were 
transferred to this part of Italy, and the names of 
Aeneas and Ulysses inseparably associated with the 
coasts of the Tyrrhenian Sea. The cave of the Sibyl 
was still supposed to exist in the historical period; 
the cavern shown under that name was a vast subter- 
ranean chamber or grotto, hewn out of the eastern 
aide of the rock on which stood the citadel. (“ Ex- 
cisum Euboicae latus ingens rupis in antrum/’ Virg. 
Aen, vi. 42 ; Pseud. Arist. Mimh, 95 ; Lycophr. 
1278 — 1280 ; Ovid, Jfet. xiv. 104.) Justin 
Martyr, who visited it about the middle of the 
second century, describes it as like a great hall or 
basilica, artificially excavated, containing three re- 
servoirs of water, and with an inner chamber or 
recess, from which the prophetess used to deliver 
her oracles. (Just. Mart. Paraen. 37.) Agathias, 
iu relating the siege of Cumae by Narses, also 
mentions the existence of this great cavern, of which 
that general availed himself to undermine the walls ' 
of the citadel, and by this means caused them to 
fall in, together with the roof of the cavern : and 
thus destroyed the abode of the Sibyl, though with- 
out effecting the capture of the fortress. (Agath. 
B, G. i. 10.) On the summit of the arx was a 
temple of Apollo, whose worship here seems to have 
been intimately connected with that of the Sibyl, 
though legends gave it a still more ancient origin, 
and ascribed the foundation of the temple to Dae- 
dalus. (Virg, Aen.yi, 14 — 19, and Serv. ad lac.; 
Sil. Ital. xii. 85 — 102 ; Juv. iii. 25.) Some obscure 
ruins on the summit of the hill are supposed to have 
formed part of this ancient edifice : and the remains 
of a cavern on the E. face of the cliff are believed to 
have belonged to that of the Sibyl. The true 
situation of this was first pointed out by Cluverius : 
earlier commentators and topographers had con- 
founded the cav-e of tlie Sibyl herself with the 
entrance to the infernal regions near the Lake 
Avernus, and hence the name of GroUa della 
Sibilla is still popularly given to an artificial ex- 
cavation on the banks of that lake, which has the 
appearance of an imperfect tunnel, and is in all 
probability a work of Koman times. (Cluver. ItaE. 
pp, 1107 — 1113 ; Komanelli, vol. hi. p. 517.) 

The existing remains of Cumae are inconsider- 
able t the plain around the rock of the citadel, in 
which the ancient city spread itself out in the days 
of its greatness, is now covered with a loyal forest : 
some remains of an amplutheati'e however stiH exist, 
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and numerous other masses of masonry, most of 
Uiem of Homan construction. To the same period 
belongs a picturesque archway in a massive iiiul 
lofty wall of brick, called tiie Arco FcUce, whicli 
stands on the road to 2\}zzuoll^ and is supposed by 
some to be one of tlie gates of the ancient city, but 
the nature of its conbtruction renders this almost 
impossible. Between this and the foot of t'ne mek 
are the remains of a small temple, p-tpularly known 
as the Tempio dei GipantL This is all that remains 
of Cumae above ground, but excavations at different 
periods have brought to light riumerons architectural 
fragments, vases and statues, many of them of the 
best period of art, and it is probable that few sites 
would better rewai‘d more .systematic researclses. 
(Eomanelli, vol. iii. pp. 501, 502; Eustace’s Classical 
Tour, vol. ii. pp. 427 — 434 ; lorio, Guida di Pos- 
zmli, pp. 102 — 125; Bull, dell Inst. 1842. pp. 
6—10.) [E. H. B.] 



COIN OF CUMAE. 

CUMEEUS, a promontory of Picenum, on tlie coast 
of the Adriatic, still called Monte Comero. (Pi in. 
iii. 13. s. 18.) It is formed by a considerable moun- 
tain miiss. rising close to the sea-shore, and nearly- 
detached from the mountains of the interior, extend- 
ing about 10 miles in length. At its northern ex- 
tremity stood tlie city of Ancona and the siimller town 
of Humana (Pmuwa) at its southern end. [E.H.B.] 
CUNARUS MOHS. [Apenninus.] 

CUNAXxi (Kouva|a, Pint. Arte, c. 8), the 
scene of the battle between Cyrus the Younger and 
the forces of his brother Artaxerxes, in whicli the 
former was overthrown and slain. Xenophon (A nab. 
i. 8) describes the battle fully, but does not mention 
the name of the place where it was fought, IMutandi, 
in his life of Artaxerxes, has alone preserved it, and 
states that it was 500 stadia from Babylon. There 
has been much discussion as to the exact position 
of the field of battle. Renneii (Iliusir. of ike Pe~ 
treat of the Ten Thousand, p. 93) has adopted the 
distance from Babylon as given by Piiitai*eh, as 
that wMch on the whole appears to accord best with 
the previous narrative of Xenophon. * [\’.l 

CU'XEI. [CoNii] 

CUNETIO, in Britain, mentioned in tlie fourteimth 
Itinerary, as being 15 miles from Spinae (Speen). 
Some locality on the Kmnet [lb G. L.] 

CU'HEUS (Kowveos), i. e. the Wedge, a name 
applied, from its shape, to that part of Ihe Spanish 
peninsula w'hkdi iorms its SW. angle, and the S. 
part of Lusitania, from the moutli of the Anas to 
the Saceum Fe. (C. S. Vincent ; Arteiniiior. ap. 
Strah iii. p. 137). Whether the name was also 
applied specifically to the headland just named, is 
not quite clear from Strabo; but 31ela"(iil I) assigns 
it to the S. headland of the district {€. S. Maria). 
Easpecting the pople, see Coxii. [P. S.l 

CU’NICL [Baleaees,] 

CUHICULAlilAE 1 HSU LAE is the Bame given 
by Pliny to some small islands lying In the strait 
which separates Corsica from Sartlinm, now known 
m the Stniits of Bmufamo. They ktt probably tlie 
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three small islets now called Isola dei Razzol% 
Bvdelli^ and di Sta. Maria, which are those that lie 
most directly in the strait itself. Between these 
•and the K. extremity of Sardinia, is the more con- 
siderable island called Isola della MaddaleJiiaj which 
is probably the Bhinton of Pliny and Ptolemy. 
The foiTner mentions aiiotlier island called Fo^ae, 
and Ptolemy one called Ilva, clCse to Phinton. There 
are, in fact, two other islands — one called I. di €a- 
prera, on the E. of La Maddalena, and the I. dei 
Sparagij on the W. — to wliich these names may be 
applied, but they cannot be really identified. Perhaps 
Pliny means to apply the name of Cimiculariae to 
the whole group. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 13 ; Ptol. iii. 3. 
§8.) [E.H.B.] 

eUNISTORGIS. [CoHii.] 

CUPPAE (Koottoos), a towm. in Upper Moesia, 
with a garrison of Dalmatian horsemen, (Itin. Ant 
p. 217 ; Geogr. Kav. iv, 7 ; Procop. Be Aedif. iv. 6; 
p.2S7.) [L.S.] 

CUPRA (Komrpat EtL Ciiprensis), the name of 
two cities or towns in Picenum, called for the sake 
of distinction Cupra klaritiina and Cnpra Montana. 

1. Cupra Maritima (Koifwpa papnipa^ Ptol.) 
was situated on the sea coast, between the Castellum 
Firrnanum and Castrum Truentinum. (Strab. v. p. | 
241; Mela, ii. 4. § 6 ; Plin. in. 13. s. 18; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 21.) Strabo does not describe it as a town, 
but spaks only of the temple of Cupra (rb rris 
Kvrrpas iepov), which he says was founded by the 
Tyrrhenians (Etruscans), and that Cupra was the ' 
Tyrrhenian name of Juno. But it is clear that a ' 
town had grown up around the temple; for it is 
mentioned as such by all the other geographers, and 
appars to have become the more considerable place 
of the two, so that it was often called Cupra with- 
out any distinctive epithet. (Cupra urbs, Mel. I c,; 
Cupra oppidum, Plin. I c.) The temple of Cupra 
is also mentioned by Silius Italicus (viii. 433), and I 
an inscription records its restoration by Hadrian. 
The discovery of this fixes the site of the temple 
and the town of Cupra Maritima, at a place called 
le Groiie a Mare, about 3 miles N. of S. Benedetto, 
and 8 miles from the mouth of the Truentus or 
Trmto, (Cluver. Ital. p. 734; Grater, /wscn p. 
1016,2; Colucci, Cupra Maritima, p. 130.) 

2. Cupra Montana (Kovrrpa jaurrcii'a, Ptol, iii. 

1. § 52; Cuprenses cognomine Montani, Plin. iii, 
13. s. 18) is mentioned botli by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
among the towns of the interior of Picenum, and 
was certainly distinct from the preceding. It is 
considered by local topographers to have occupied 
the site of Ae modem Ripatransone, a town on a 
hill, only 8 miles inland from the site of the mari- 
time Cupra. (Cluver. Jtal. p. 741 ; Aheken, Mittel 
lialien, p, 120.) [E. H. B.] 

CURA'LIUS. [Cuarius.] 

CURES (Ki/pTjs, Strab. Kupm, 'Dimys.: Eth. 
Evpirv}?, Quiris (pi. Quirites), but also Curensis, 
Plin.; Correse), an ancient city of the Sabines, 
situated to the left of the Via Salaria, about 3 miles 
from the left bank of the Tiber, and 24 miles from 
Rome. It is celebrated in the early history of Rome 
as the birthplace of Nmna, as well as. the city of 
Tatiiis, from whence the Sabines proceeded, who 
under that monarch waged war against Romulus, 
and ultimately established themselves at Rome. 
(Liv. i. 13; Dionys. ih 36,46,48; Plut. jSom. 1 9.) 
Hence the general opinion of ancient authors derives 
the name of Quirites, by wliich the Roman people 
was known in later times, from that of Cures. 
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(Strab. V. p. 228; Liv. i. 13; Fesfc. v. Quirites.) 
Virgil therefore, for distinction’s sake, terms the 
inhabitants of Cures “prisci Quirites" (Aeu.xil 
710), and Columella still more distinctly, veteres 
illi Sabini Quirites” (de R. R. i. pref.). It is, how- 
ever, far more probable that the two names had no 
immediate connection ; but that both were derived 
from the Sabine word Curls or Quiris, which signi- 
fied a spear (Fest. pp. 49, 254, ed. MiUL; Serv. 

' ad Aenli. 292 \ Ovid, Fast. ii. 477), and that the 
I Roman name of Quirites was merely equivalent to 
: “ spearmen ” or “ warriors.” A legend related by 
! Dionysius (ii. 48), which connects the foundation of 
Cures with the worship of the Sabine god Quiriims, 
evidently points to the same derivation. It is even 
probable that the prominent part assigned to Cures 
in the legendary history of Tatius, which led some 
writers to assume that it must have been tlie me- 
tropolis or chief city of the Sabines (Dionys. ii. 36), 
had no other foundation than in the false etymolo- 
gies which connected it with the name of Quirites. It 
is certain at least, that both Virgil and Ovid speak 
of it as a small town (parvi Cures, Virg. Aen. vi. 
812 ; Ovid, Fast. ii. 135), and its name never 
appeam in any of tlie subsequent wars of the Ro- 
mans with the Sabines. The circumstance that 
Hnma was, according to the received history, a 
native of Cures, may be thought to lend some coun- 
tenance to the tradition of its early importance, 
though on the other hand it is not improbable that 
the two traditions were adapted to each other. 
(Liv. i. 18; Pint. Nmn. 3 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 812.) 
Strabo’s statement, that it had once been a flourish- 
ing and powerful city, is apparently only an infer- 
ence which he draws from its having in ancient 
times given two kings to Rome. (Strab. v. p. 228.) 
Whatever truth there may be in the statements of 
its ancient greatness, it must have early fallen into 
comparative insignificance; for though numerous 
references to it are found in the Latin poets, no men- 
tion of its name again occurs in Roman liistoiy, and 
Strabo tells us that it- was in his time sunk to a 
mere village. It had however, previous to that, 
received a body of Roman colonists, first in tlie time 
of Sulla, and again in that of Caesar (JAh. Cohn. 
p. 253 ; Zumpt, de Cohn, p, 305), and seems to 
have considerably revived under the Roman empire. 
Pliny notices the Ourenses as one of the municipal 
towns of the Sabines; and numerous inscriptions of 
Imperial date speak of its magistrates, its municipal 
senate (ordo), &c., whence we may infer that it con- 
tinued to he a tolerably flourishing tovra as late as 
the 4th century. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17 ; Orelli, Imcr. 
107 ; Nibby, Bintomi, vol. i. pp. 532, 533.) In 
these inscriptions it is uniformly termed “Cures 
Sabini,” an epithet probably indicating the claim set 
up by the people to be the metropolis of the Sabines. 
In like manner, after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the bishops assumed the title of “ Curium 
Sabinoram,” and sometimes even that of “ Episeopus 
Sabinensis." The final decay of the city probably 
dates from the time of the Lombards, who repeatedly 
ravaged this part of Italy : we learn from an epistle 
of Pope Gregory I. that in A. d. 593 the site was 
already desolate. (Nibby, I c.) 

The true situation of Cures was first pointed out 
by Holstenius, and the actual remains of the city 
discovered by Chaupy. The site, which is of con- 
siderable extent, is occupied in part by two small 
villages or hamlets ; the one still bearing the name 
of Correse; the other, about a mile to the W., is 
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called Arci, and evidently marks the site ol the 
ancient citadel (Ai-x). Considerable fr^^inents of 
masonry, as well as architectural ornaments, por- 
tions of columns, &C .5 and several inscriptions, have 
been found scattered over the surface of this space: 
but all these remains are of Eoman date; no traces 
are found of the ancient walls, and it seems probable 
indeed that Cures, like many other Sabine cities, 
was not fortified* About 2 miles distant from Am*, 
at a place called rorn, substructions of a 

temple, of a very massive construction, and probably 
belonging to a much more remote epch. (Chaupy, 
Maison cP Horace, vol. iii. pp. 70 — 84 ; Nibby, /. e, 
pp. 531 — 538 ; Holsten. Not, ad Clm, p. 106) At 
the foot of the hill occupied by the ruins of Cures 
flows a small river called the Correse, which rises 
in the mountains above Nerola, and falls into the 
Tiber about 3 miles below Am*. [E. H* B.] 
CUEETES, CUBE'TIS. [Aetolu, p. 64.] 
CU'RGIA (Koi 5 p 7 :a, Ptol. ii. 4. § 15) or CEEI- 
GA (/^m. Ayii. p* 432; Oeogr. Eav, iv. 44: Aa 
Calera), a city of the Celtici, in Hispania Baetica, 
near the Mous Marianus (Sierra MormcH), on the 
high road from the mouth of the Anas to Emerita 
Augusta, It appears to be the same place as the 
Tukiga, previously TJcultuniacum, of Pliny (iii. 3; 
compare Caro, A«if. iii. 70; Ekert, vol. ii. pt. 1 , p. 
382). [P.S.] 

CU'RIA ( C%wr), a town in Rhaetia prima, on the 
Kline. (Itin. Ant. pp. 277, 278; Paid. Diac. Hist, 
J&o«yo 6 . vi. 21 .) £E*S.] 

C URI A. in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as a town 
oftheOttadeni. Probably Cwne-ow-- Gore. [R.G.E.] 
CURIA'NUM (Kouptorbr Afcpor), is placed by 
Ptolemy (ii. 7) on the coast of Aqnitania, between 
the moutli of the Adour and of the Garonne, There 
seems no place that corresponds to it except the 
Pointe dArcachon, on the north side of the .Bassm 
dArcackon. Some geographers fix it at the Pointe 
de Grave, near the Tovr de Cordomn, the point 
which is on the south side of the entrance of the 
Gironde, £G. L-3 

CUTIIAS (Kovplas, Ptol. v, 14. § 2 ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 683 ; Steph. B. ; KvpiaK6v, Stadiasm. §§ 286, 300 : 
Capo Gavata or delle Gatte), the most S. point of 
Cypras, forming a low and rounded excrescence, 
wliich resembles a peninsula rather than a promon- 
tory. The stags from Cilicia and Syria swam over 
to this fertile spot to enjoy the rich pastures. (Ae- 
lian, Nat An. v. 56, xi. 7 ; Maxim. Tyr. Hiss. xii. 
3 ; Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p. 117.) [E.B. J.] 

CURICTA (Plin. iii. 21 . s. 25 ; KoupUra, 
Ptol. ii. 16. § 13; KvpiKriKij, Strab. ii. p. 123, 
ad fin., vii. p. 315), an island ofif the coast of Hly- 
ricum, now called Kareh, or Veglia, a little south 
of the Absyrtides. According to Ptolemy it con- 
tained two towns, Fulvinium {^ovK<plvioy) and Cu- 
ricuin (KovpiKov), “ Veglia has excellent harbours; 
and the valleys, if cultivated, might be productive | 
as of old, when the island was rich in timber and | 
pasture land, and produced abundance of grain, oil, 
and wine. The Illyrian snails, mentioned by Pliny 
(ix. 56), are very muueivns in Veglia, It was 
during a long period an independent state, until 
ceded to Yenice in the fifteenth century.” (Wilkin- 
son, Dalmatia and Montemgro, vol. i. p. 50.) 

GURIGA. [CuRGiA.] 

CURIOSOLITAE, a people of Celtica who are 
mentioned by Caesar several times (B. G. ii. 34, iii. 

7, 11, vii. 75). The name only occurs in the accu- 
sative fonn, and as there are variations in the MSS., 
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the nominative is not quite certain. They are men- 
tioned (B. G. ii. 34) ■svith the Veneti, Unelli, Osisrai, 
and others that Caesar calls “ maritimae ciritates,” 
and border on the ocean. In another place (^B. G, 
vii. 75) he describes the position of the Cnriosolitae 
on the ocean in the same terms, and includes them 
among the Aivnoric states, a name equivalent to 
maritimae.” The name occurs in Pliny (iv. 18) in 
the fonn Cariosvelites ; and he mentions them with 
the Uneili, Diablindi, and Rliedones. The Curioso- 
litae are not mentioned by Ptolemy. Ko city of 
these people is mentioned, and the Itins. give no 
roads in this part of Bretagne. Acc,ordinglv we 
can only conjecture their position, which is deter- 
mined with some probability to be the diwese of 
St. Ilalo, the only place that remains for them after 
fixing the position of the other Arrnoric nations. 
The name seems to be preserved in Corseult, a vil- 
lage betiveen Hinan and Lamhalh, where there are 
the remains of an old Roman town. We may con- 
clude that, after the fashion of Gallic names, Cor- 
senlt represents the capital of the Curiosolitae. 
D’Anville supposes that on the coast they extended 
west to the neighbourhood of St Bidmc, where a 
place called Finiac denotes the boundary of an an- 
cient territory, as the name Fines or Fim denotes 
in other parts of Gallia. The neighbours of the 
Curiosolitae on the east were the Khedones, and on 
the south the Yeneti. On the west were the Osismi 
or Osismii, who occupied the extremity of the }>enin- 
sula of Bretagne. But Walckenaer places, between 
the Osismi and the Curiosolitae, the Biducasii of 
Ptolemy, in the diocese of St Bidne or St Briettc ; 
whom he distinguishes from the Viducassea, [Vi- 
DUCASSES.] (D’Anville, Notice, &;c. ; Walckenaer, 
Geog. vol. i. p. 381.) [G. L,] 

GU'RIUM. [Aetoua, p. 66, b.] 

CU'RIUM (^Koipiov, Ptol V, 14, §2; Steph. B.; 
Hierocl.; Curias, Fliii. v. 13: Eth. KovpuMi Pis- 
copia), a city of Cyprus, situated to tiic W. of the 
river Lycus, 16 M. P. from Amatiius. (Pmt Tab.) 
It was said to have been founded by the Argives. 
(Herod, v. 113; Strab. xiv. p. 683.) Stesenor, its 
sovereign, betrayed the cause of his country during 
the war against the Persians. (Herod. 1. c.) Keai* 
the town was a Cape (^poiptov, Ptol, v. 14. §2: 
Capo Bianco), from which sacrilegious offenders m’ho 
had dared to touch the altar of Apilo were thrown 
into the sea. (Strab. I c.) The ruins of a town 
suppsed to represent this have been found near Pis- 
copia, one of the most fertile s|>ots in the island. 
(Pococke, Trav. vol. ii. p, 329 ; Engel, Aypros, 
vol. i. p. 118.) ■ fE. B.J.] 

CUKMILIACA, in Gallia, is placed by the An- 
tonine Itin. on a road between Samarobriva (Amiens) 
and Caesaromagus (Beauvais). This old road is tho 
Cbazissh de Brunehaiit D'Anrillc gives suiacient 
reasons for supposing that a place called Comieillm 
may represent Curmiliacja. [G. L.] 

CERTA (Ko^pra), a town in Pannonia, the site 
.of which is unknown. (Ptol ii. 16. § 4 , who places 
it in Lower Pannonia, wdiile the Itin. Ant. p. 262, 
assigns it to Upper I’annonia.) [L. S.] 

CE'REBIS (KoupaSis 7 ) Kodpafjisr, Ptol. iv. 3 . § 
8 ; Itin. Ant pp. 56, 57, 493; Tab. Peitt : Kurlmk), 
a city OR the E. coast of Zeugitana, in Africa Propr, 
between, Glypea and Neapolis, 16 M. P. north of the 
latter. ^ According to Pliny (v. 3) it a free city, 
but -an Inscription found on the sjxit ckslgnates il*a 
colony, coi^ fulv-ia. cuRimis. (SImw, TruvA 
#c.,p. 90.) [p.a] 
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CUSA (Kov(ra)j a river on the W. coast of Mau- 
retania Tingitana, S. of Atlas Minor and N. of the 
river Asama. (Ftol. iv. 1. § 2.) [P. S.J 

CUSAE (Xovfraij Aelian, IL An. x. 27; Katros 
or ’AicoiJacra, Hierocles, p. 730), the modern Kuskkj 
was a towTi in the Lvcopolite nome of the Thebaid. 
In the Notitia Imperii it is noted as the head-quarters 
of the Legio H. Constantia Thebaeornm. The goddess 
Aphrodite Ourania was held in especial reverence at. 
Cusae under the symbol of a white cow. (Aelian, Ic.) 
At a later period it was an episcopal city. There 
appears to have been another town of this name in the 
Hennopolite noine of the Heptanomis. [W. B. D.] 
CUSH, the Scriptui*e name for Abasia, usually 
rendered by the LXX, AUiovia, as e. g. Numb. xii. 

1 ; Isaiah, xl. 1 1 ; Hahah, iii. 7, &c. [G. W.J 

. , , . CU'SIBI. [Oretani,] , 

CUTATISIUM (Kovrarlatov, Procop. B. <?. iv. 
13, 14), a small town in Colchis, on the river 
Phasis, now Ac/rito’s or Aajfais. It was identified 
with the mythical Cjtas or Cytaea, said to have 
been the birthplace of Medea (Steph. B. s. v.; 
Plin. iv. 12. s. 26), whence the adjectives Cytaeaens 
and Cytaeus, used in reference to Medea and Colchis 
(Propert. i. 24; Val Place, vi. 693). Beylax, on 
the other hand, states that Mala, on the same river, 
was entitled to that honour. [V.] 

CUTTLIAE (KorvXia), a town of the &bines, 
between Reate and Interocrea, situated in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of a small lake, which bore 
the name of Cutiliae Lacus (Plin, iii. 12. s. 17), 
or Lacus Cutiiiensis ( Varr, L, L. v. 71; Macrob. 
Sat 17). This wf^ in fact a mere pool, — according 
to Dionysius it was only 400 feet in diameter, but 
of great depth; and it derived great celebrity from 
the circumstance of its having a fioating island on 
its surface. This phenomenon, which is the subject 
of great exaggeration with many ancient writers, is 
well describ(^ by Dionysius, who tells us that “ the 
island is about 50 feet in diameter, and it rises to 
the height of about a foot above the water: it is not 
fixed, and floats about in diiferent directions, as the 
wind drives it, sometimes one way, sometimes another. 
There grow on it a kind of rushes, and a few 
bashes of small size.” (Dionys. i. 15; Plin. ii. 95; 
Senec. Nat Qu. iii. 25; Sotion. cfe Mir. Font 37 ; 
Macrob. 1. c.) It is evident that this marvel arose 
from the incrustations of carbonate of lime formed by 
the waters of the lake, fragments of which might 
from time to time be detached from the overhanging 
crust thus formed on the banks : the same pheno- 
menon occurs, though on a smaller scale, at the 
Aquae Albillae near Tibur. (Gell, Top. of Rome, 
p. 41.) According to Dionysius the l^e was con- 
secrated to Victory, meaning probably the Sabine 
goddess Vacuna, and was regarded as so sacred that 
no one was allow'ed to approach its banks, except on 
certain festivals. The Cntiiian Lake still exists under 
the name of Pozzo di Ratignano or Latignano, 
though apparently reduced in size by the continual 
incrustation of its banks; but the fioating island has 
disappeared. The lake is situated in the level valley 
of the Velim, at the foot of the hill on which stands 
the modem village of Patemo. In its immediate 
neighbourhood are numerous other springs, some, hot 
and some cold, and varying in their mineral qualities, 
but mostly of a sulphureous character. These are 
the Aquae Cutiliae (-ra ev KconKlais A^vxp^ 
fiSara, Strab. v. p. 228), mentioned by Strabo and 
other writers, and which appear to have been much 
r^orted to by the Romans for their medical pro- 
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I parties. (Cels, de Med. iv. 5.) Among other in.stanc€S 
I we learn that Ve.spasian was in the habit of visiting 
them every year; and it was while residing here for 
the purpose of using them, that his death took 
place, A. D. 79. (Suet. Fesp. 24; Dion Cass. Ixvi. 
17.) There still exist some fine mins of Roman 
baths, at a short distance from the lake; and the 
basin of one of the springs is surrounded with marble 
steps. (K. Craven, Abruzzi, vol. i. pp, 231 — 235; 
Ohaupy, Maison d' Horace, vol. iii. pp. 102, 103.) 

It is probable that there grew up something of a 
town, around the mineral springs of Cutilia, and 
hence we find the name of Cutiliae, as that of a 
town or village, both in the Itineraries, and even in 
Livy, where he is describing the route of H^mnibal 
from Amitemum to Rome. (Liv, xxvi. 1 1 ; Itin. 
Ant. p. 1 07. The Tab. Pent., however, marks the spot 
as the Aquae Cutiliae.) But there was never, in the 
Roman times at least, a municipal town of the name, 
and the lake and springs of Cutilia were included 
in the territory of Reate. (Plin. iii 12. s. 17 ; Suet. 
Vesp. 24.) Dionysius indeed asserts that there was 
in early times “ a considerable city ” (TrbXis eirapa- 
vhs), to which he gives the name of Cotylia, and the 
foundation of which he ascribes to the Aborigines 
(i. 1 5. 19) ; but if there ever was a city of the name, 
all trace of it must have disappeared at a very early 
period. 

The Itinerary places Cutiliae 8 M. P. from Reate, 
and 6 from Interocrea; which are just about the trae 
distances: the Tabula gives 9 for the one and 7 for 
the other. Varro teims the Cntiiian Lake the 
“ Umbilicus Italiae,” because it was exactly in the 
centre of the peninsula. It is in fact just about 
half way between the two seas. ( Varr. ap. Plin. iii, 
12. s. 17; D’Anville, Geogr. de Vltalie, 

p. 165.) This circumstance has led some writers to 
confound it with the Amsanctus of Virgil, wdiich he 
places Italiae in medio” {Aen. vii. 563 ); but the 
positiou of the latter in the region of the Hii*pini is 
clearly established. [Ajvisamcti Vallis.] [E.H.B.] 

CUTINA, a town of the Vestini, mentioned only 
by Livy (viii. 29). [Cestgilia.] 

CYAXE (Kudzo 7 ), a fountain and river in the 
neighbourhood of Syracuse, flowing into the Anapus. 
According to a legend preserved by several ancient 
writers, it was the spot where Pluto descended to the 
infernal regions with Proserpine, after he had carried 
her off near Enna. According to Ovid, the tutelary 
nymph of the fountain, Cyane, who is represented as 
the bride of Anapus, in vain endeavoured to oppose 
Pluto, and was in consequence herself changed into a 
fountain, (Ovid, Mety. 409 — 437, 465; Clandian, 
de Rapt Proserp. iii. 246; Diod. y. 4; Cic. Verr. 
iv. 48.) The extreme beauty and clearness of its 
waters (from the deep blue colour of which its 
name was obviously derived) would naturally lead to 
the worship of its tutelary nymph; and we accord- 
ingly find that there was a shiine or temple of 
Cyane in the immediate neighbom'hood of the foun- 
tain, where an annual festival was held, the institu- 
tion of which was ascribed to Hercules. (Diod. iv. 
23, V. 4, xiv. 72 ; Ael. V. H. ii. 33.) The source 
of the Cyane, now called La Pisma, is situated in 
low marshy ground, at the foot of the limestone hills 
due W. from the great harbour of Syracuse, from 
which it is distant about two miles. It is a beau- 
tiful circular basin, of about 50 feet in diameter, and 
20 or 30 deep: its pellucid blue waters well up with 
a strong spring, and form at once a considerable 
: river, which flows with a deep and- tranquil current 
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for near a mile and a lialf, when it joins the Anapns 
immediately below the Olympeinm. It is remark- 
able at the present day as the only place in Europe 
that produces the true Eg}^ptian papyrus (Cyperos 
papyrus): it is not improbable that this plant was ; 
introduced from Egypt by the Syracusan, kings, in 
the days of their intimate relations with the Ptole- 
mies. (Leake, Notes on Syracuse, p. 252; D’Or- 
ville, Sieida, p. 190; Hoare's Class. Tour, voL ii. 
p. 1 63.) On the height above the fountain are some 
vestiges of an ancient building, which may probably 
mark the site of the temple of the nymph Gyane 
(rh rijs Kvdpm iepSu, Diod. xiv. 72) : it was from 
thence that, in B. c. 396, Dionysius attacked the 
Carthaginian camp under Himilco ; and it therefore 
probably stood upon elevated ground. [E. H.B.] 

CYA'NEAE (Plin. v. 27). Leake (Asm Minor, 
p. 188) says that this Lycian town was discovered 
w^est of Andnaca [Andmaoa] by Bfr. Cockerell. 
The place, which is at the head of Port Tristomo, 
was determined by an inscription. Leake observes 
“ that in our copies of Pliny it is “ written Cyane; in 
Hieroeles and the isotitiae Episcopatuum it is Cya- 
neae.” But the name is written Cyaneae in Har- 
dui if s Pliny. 

It is said in Spratt and Forbes (Lycia, voL u; p. 
271): — “ On the high table land between prt THs- 
tomo and the inland valley of Kassahar, we found 
three ancient sites, which, from the inscriptions copied 
at each, appeared to be severally — or perhaps col- 
lectively- — styled Cyaneae.” At one of these places, 
called Tousa, a sarcophagus conteined the feminine 
ethnic name Koa veins, if it is copied right. A pe- 
destal found at another place, called con- 

tains a Greek inscription of the Roman period, with 
the usual formula, KvaveiTCov BouAt? mi i Awos. 
And at a thhd place, named Ghiouristan, a Greek 
inscription contained the form Kuaveinav : and it is 
added, — “ the words ^avurosv yepovana occur in 
the inscription on a sarcophagus at the same locality,” 
(Spratt and Forbes, Lym, voL ii. p. 271.) 

It is singular that three distinct sites seem to 
have had the name Cyaneae, for the plural form ap- 
pears to he the genuine name of the place. Yarvoo, 
which seems to be the chief place, is due north of 
the head of the port Tristomo: GMourutan is due 
north of Yarvoo, and about 3 miles distant^ accord- 
ing to the map in Spratt and Forbes’s work. Tousa 
is about WNW. of Yarvoo, and further distant than 
Ghiouristan. Yarvoo (Plan in Spratt and Forbes) 
is on a high pktfoi*ra, with a steep descent on two 
sides. The walls are in a good state of preservation, 
and from 5 to 15 feet high. There is a theatre 
165 feet in diameter, many plain rock tombs, groups 
of sarcophagi, and confused heaps of ruins. The 
remains are of the Roman and. middle age con- 
struction; and some of a doubtful age. There were 
none of the earlier Lycian tombs and inscriptions. 
At To 2 isa a Lycian inscription was found. The 
city was “ small, and surrounded by a rudely con- 
structed Hellenic wall, very perfect in some parts, 
combining the polygonal and cyclojiean styles in its 
construction.” (Spratt and Forbes, Zycia, vol. i. p. 
111.) It is added; — ‘‘it appeared to be a city 
ranking in importance with Phellus and Candyba, 
but in a better state of preservation.” Tousa is 
nearly 5 hours from the sea. At Ghiouristan there 
are three Lycian rock tombs, one of which has a 
Lycian and Greek inscription. There ai-e many 
tombs and sarcophagi Jiere. 

This is another example of the discovery of Lydan 
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towns of w'hicli no historical record has been pre- 
semd except the names. It is not easy to cmi- 
jecture why all these places had the same name. 
But it is very possible that one of them, Yarvoo, 
was the chief place under the name of Cyaneae; 
and that the other two, which belonged to Cyaneae, 
might have other names, and yet Ik; considered as 
dependent on the ciiief place, and might be eompre- 
hended under the same name [G. L.] 

CYA'KEAE INSULAE. [Boefohus, p, 424.] 

: GYA'KEUS (Kvdveos, FtuL v. 10. §2: Plin. 
vi. 3. 4), a river of Colchis, a little to the south (jf 
Bioscurias. According to Pliny, it must have been 
a river of some size; and lie designates both it and 
the Hippus, wdiich fell into the Euxine near it, as 
“ vasti amnes.” It has been conjectured that it k 
the same river which Seylax (p, 32) called the 
Gyenus (or, according to Gail’s reading, Tycnus). 
Bitter (Erdk. vol. ii. p. 915) speaks of a castle 
called Gonleli in the neighbourhood, which j>erhaps 
confirms tiie original form of the word Gyerms. [V.] 
GYATHUS, [AcHi^LOi's.] 

CYBELEIA (KvSiKeia, Steph. a. zn) or CY- 
BE'LLIA (Strab. p. 645), a city of Ionia. Strabo, 
after saying that the mountain Mimas is between 
Erythrae and the Hypocremnus [Ci^azomexais], 
adds, ** then a village Cybdiia, and the promontory 
Melaena,” This is all that is known. [G. L.] 
CYBISTRA (ra Kv§L(Frpa : EtJd Kv^arrpsvs, 
coin). Strabo (p. 537), after mentioning Tyana, 
says “ that not tar from it are Castahala and Cy- 
bistra, forts which are still nearer to the mountain ” 
by wMeh he means Taurus. Cybistra and Cn^- 
tabala were in that division of Cappadocia wbidi 
was called Cilicia. Leake (Asia Minor, p. 02) says 
that Strabo places Cybistra 300 stadia from iMazaca 
[Cabsareia] ; but the obscure text seems to mean 
(p.539) that it is 300 stadia from T}'ana to Cybistra. 
Strabo makes it six days’ journey from hlazaea to 
the Pylae Cilieiae, through Tyana, which is about 
half w^ay; then he makes it 300 stadia, or about two 
days’ journey, from Tyana to Cybistra, which ]pa\'cs 
about a day’s journey from Cv!)istra to the Pylae ; 
and this is consistent with the passage already titvd. 
Leake further cb.-^eiwes, '*' We learn also from the 
Table that Cybistra was on the road from Tyana to 
Mazaca,and sixty-fjur Roman miles from tlie firmer.*’ 
He thinks that these data are siiineient to fix the 
site of Cybistra at Kaj’ahissar, where are consider- 
able remains of an ancient city. K'a7mlmsar is about 
30 miles SSW. of hlazaca (Kaisariyih). But Ha- 
milton (Eeseai'ches, vol. ii. p. 293), who visited 
Karakissar, snys that it contains no vestiges of an- 
tiquity ; and betides this, it is plain that, if Strabo’s 
description is right, Karahksar is a long way from 
Cybistra. Hamilton adds, in a note, that it is stated 
on German authority that Cybistra is at, a place 
called Pnsmnl'k/i'f, on the road from Cuesareiu to tl'c 
Cilician pass;” but no more precise imljeation is 
given. Ptolemy (v. 7) places Cybistra in Cataoiiia, 
but he mentions Cyzistra as one of the towns of the ' 
Cilicia of Cappidocia, and hlazaca as another. It 
appears, then, that his Cyzistra eorresjKmds to 
Strabos Cybistra, which certainly is not in Cataonia. 

■■■■ When M. Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, he led 
his troops southwards towards the Taurus through 
that part of Cappadocia which borders on Cilicia, 
and he encamped “ on the verge of Cappadocia, not 
far fmm Taurus, at a town Cybistra, la order to 
defend Cilicia, and at the same time hold Cappa- 
docia ” (ad Fam, xv. 2j 4). Cicero stayed five days 
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at Cybistra, and on liearirtg that the Partisans were 
a long way off that entrance into Cappadocia,, and 
were hanging on the borders of Cilicia, he immedi- 
ately inarched into Cilicia through the Pylae of the 
Taurus, and came to Tarsus (ad Att v. 20). This 
is quite consistent with Strabo, and shows that Leake 
has misplaced Cybistra. The exact site remains to 
be determined, unless the German authority has indi- 
cated it. 

Whether Gyzistra is really a different place from 
Cybistra, as some geographers assume, may be 
doubted. [G. L.] 

GY'CLADES (KuKAdlies), a group of islands in 
the Aegaean Sea, lying to the south of Attica and 
Euboea, and so called because they lay in a circle 
(eV fc^KXtp') around Delos, the smallest but the most 
important of them. According to Strabo (s. p. 48.5) 
they were originally only twelve in number; namely, 
Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Melos, Siphnos, Cimolos, 
Paros, Kaxos, Syros, Myconos, Tenos, Andros, To 
these Artemidorus added Prepesinthos, Oliaros, and 
Oyaros, thus making them fifteen. (Strab, L c.) 
Scy lax differs from all other writers in making two 
groups of Cyclades, a northern and a southern. In 
the northern he places Ceos, Helena, Cythnos, Se- 
riphos, Siphnos, Paros, Naxos, Delos, Phene, Scyros 
(an error probably of the transcriber, for Syros), 
Myconos, Tenos, Andros. (Scylax, p. 22.) In the 
southern group he specifies Melos, Cimolos, Oliaros, 
Siciuos, Thera, Anaphe, Astypalaea. (Ibid, p. 18.) 
Mc®t authorities, however, make the Cyclades con- 
sist of the twelve islands mentioned by Strabo, with 
ihe exception that they substitute Bhene or Pheneia 
for Melos, which is certainly more correct, since 
Melos scarcely lay uithin the circle. Accordingly 
the twelve, taking them in a circle from the NW. 
are ; Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, Paros, Naxos, 
Delos, Rlieneia, Myconos, Syros, Tenos, Andros. 
Mela (ii. 7), probably only through inadvertence, 
omits Ceos, and names Sicinos instead of Cythnos. 
Pliny (iv. 12, s. 22) follows Artemidorus in in- 
cluding Prepesinthos, Oliaros and Cyaros. 

According to Thucydides (i. 4) the Cyclades 
were originally inhabited by Carians, who were 
expelled by Minos. (Comp. Herod, i. 1 71.) They 
were afterwards colonized by lonians and Dorians, 
principally by the former. The history of each is 
given under its own name. 

CYCLO'BORUS. [Attica, p. 323, a.] 

CYDATHENAEUM. [Athenae, p. 302, b.] 

CYDNUS. [Cilicia,] 

CYDO^NIA (KvBwyja, KvBoivis, Ptol.iv. 17. § 8: 
Mh. and Adj. KuStwj/idTijs, KvBcavios, Kv- 

doaj/aios-, KvBwAsr, KvScouiaKds, Cydon, Cydonens, 
Cydoniatae, Cydonites, Cydonius: Khanid% one of 
the most ancient and important cities of Crete, 
(Strab. X, p. 476.) Homer {Od. hi. 292, xix. 176) 
speaks of the Cydonians who dwelt about the river 
lardanns, whom Strabo (p. 475) considers to be in- 
digenous, but nowhere mentions a city Cydonia. The 
traditions, though differing among themselves, prove 
that it existed in very ancient times. (Diod. v. 78 ; 
Pans. viii. 53. § 2 ; Schol. ad Tkeocrit, vii. 12 ; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Bhod. iv. 1492; Flor, hi. 7. § 4.) 
Herodotus (hi. 44, 59) assigns its foundation to the 
Samians who established themselves there, and 
during their 5 years’ residence in it built the temple of 
Dictynna, as well as those which still existed when 
the historian wrote. The city, however, as is plain 
from the legends, existed before the time of Poly- 
crates, though adorned by the Samhiiis. In the 
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Peloponnesian War it was engaged in hostilities with 
the Gortynians, who were assisted by an Athenian 
squadron. (Thuc. ii. 35.) Cydonia, as Arnold (Z.c.) 
remarks, would especially hate and be hated by the 
Athenians, as a considerable portion of its citizens 
w^ere Aeginetan colonists. (Herod, iii. 59.) At a 
later period it formed an alliance with the Cnossians. 
(Polyb. iv. 55. § 4, xxxiii. 15. § 4.) After the termi- 
nation of the Sacred War, Phalaecus, the Phocian ge- 
neral, attacked Cydonia, and was killed with most of 
his troops during the siege. (Diod. xvi. 61.) At one 
time she carried on hostilities single-handed against 
both Cnossus and Gortyna. (Liv. xxxvii. 40.) The 
first engagement betw^een the Cretans, under La- 
sthenes and Panares, and the Koman legions, under 
Metellus, was fought in the Cydonian district. The 
Eomans were victorious. Metellus was saluted im- 
perator, and laid siege to Cydonia. (Appian, CreL 
vi. 2; Liv. Bpit xcmi.') 

Strabo (p. 479) describes Cydonia as situated on 
the sea and looking towards Laconia, at a distance 
of 800 stadia from both Cnossus and Gortyna. 
Scylax QGeog. Graec. Min. vol. i. p. 18) mentions 
Cydonia as having a harbour w^hich could be closed 
(Kiyd}v tfXeio-rds); the port of Khanid exactly 
answers to this description. This identity of phy- 
sical features with the notices of several ancient 
writeis (Ptoi. 1. c.; Plm. iv. 12. s. 20), conpled with 
the circumstance that maritime symbols are found 
on autonomous coins of Cydonia, has led Mr. Pashley 
(Trav. vol, i. p. 15) to fix the site in or near the 
modem Khamd. 

The quince-tree derived its name from the Cretan 
Cydonia, in the district of which city it was indige- 
nous, and was thence transported into other countries. 
(Plin. XV. 11.) The fruit was called KoBiipakov in 
the ancient Cretan dialect. [E, B. J.] 



C Y'DRARA ( KvSpaptt : Eth. KvBpaptuos). Steph. 
B. (s. V. Kvdpapa) refers to the seventh book of He- 
rodotus for the name of this place, and adds , — rb 
idmK6v KvBpapaTos &s Meyapaios. But this form 
Meyapaios is doubtful. (See the note in Meinecke’s 
ed. of Stephanns.) [Carura.] [G. L.] 

GYINDA. [Anazarbus.] 

CYIZA Ptol. vi. 8. § 8; Marcian. p. 23; 

Arrian, ffist. Indio, c, 27), a siuali port on the 
coast of Carmania, in the country of the Icthyophagi, 
to which the fleet of Nearclms came, but at which 
they were not able to land owing to the heavy sea, 
which was running on the shore. It does not ap- 
pear that the place can be identified with any exist- 
ing town, unless the name has been preseiwed in 
jrAzfifar, which is spoken of by Otter ( Travels, vol. ii. 
p, 409 ; comp. Vincent, Vo^. of Nearckm. vol. i. 
p, 257). [V.] 

GYLIPENUS SINUS (Plin. iv. 27), the gnlf 
near which the Aestui were found; now the Gulf 
of Riga. [E. B. J.] 

CYLLANDUS {VLvbXavZos Etk KvKXavB^m) 
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a city of Caria, mentioned by Hecataens in his As^a, 
(Steph. B. s. V,') [G. L.] 

CYLLE'NE (YLvXkiwi), 1. A lofty mountain in 
the north-eastern corner of Arcadia, upon the bordem 
of Achaia. It was celebrated as the birthplace of 
Hermes, and as such is frequently mentioned by 
both the Greek and Roman poets. (Horn. Bymn, 
Merc. 2 ; Virg. Aen. viii. 138.) Hence Cyllenius 
occurs as a frequent epithet, and even as a name of 
Hermes or Mercury. (Horn. Hymn. Merc. 304, 318 ; 
Virg. Am. iv. 252; Oy. Met. i, 713, ii. 720, et 
alibi.) In the same way we find the adjectives Cyl- 
leneus and Cyllenis applied to the lyre of Mercury, 
or to anything else belonging to this god. (Hor. 
Mpod. xiii. 9; Ov. Met. v. 176, si. 304.) There 
was a temple of Hermes upon the summit of the 
mountain, which in the time of Paiisanias had fallen 
into ruins. The latter writer derives the name of 
the mountain from Cyllen, the son of Eiatus. (Pans, 
viii- 17. § 1.) ^ ^ ^ I 

Cyllene now bears the name of ; its height, I 
as determined by the officers of the French Com- ■ 
mission, is 2374 mtes, or 7788 feet above the 
level of the sea. The ruins of the temple of Hermes 
are no longer found upon its summit. The ancients 
regarded it as the highest mountain in Peloponnesus; 
but in this they were mistaken, as one of the sum- 
mits of Taygetus rises to the heiglit of 7902 feet. 
According to Strabo, some made it 15, others 20 
stadia in height (viii. p. 388) ; Apollodorus stated 
it to be 9 stadia, less 20 feet, in height; a measure- 
ment which evidently refers to its height above the 
level of the surrounding plains, and very nearly 
coincides with the measurement of the French Com- 
mission, who found it to be 1676 metres above the 
level of the plain of Pheneos. (Eiistath, Horn. 
p. 1951 , 16 ; Steph. B. s. v. KuAATii/??.) The sum- 
mit of Cyllene was supposed to be so high above all 
winds and clouds, that the ashes of the victims sa- 
crificed there to Hermes, remained undisturbed from 
one year’s festival to another, (Geminus, Elem . , 
Astr, i. 14 ; Olympiodor. ap. Ahx, Ayhrod. p. 6.) 

Cyllene rests upon a broad, almost circular basis, 
and is separated from the surrounding mountains by 
deep ravines. Towards the north it sends out a 
projecting spur, called in ancient times Chely- 
BOREA (now MavrioQ'o), because Hermes was said 
to have found here the tortoise shell, which he con- 
verted into a lyre. (Pans. viii. 17. § 5.) On Cyl- 
lene white blackbirds were said to have been found. 
(Pans. viii. 17. §3; Steph. B* s. v.') (Boblaye, 
Mecherckes, ^’C., p. 154 ; Curtins, Peloponnesos, 
vol. i. pp. 17, 199.) 

2. (Etk KvW’^vioSf KvXXrjpevs), the seaprt 
town of Elis, distant 120 stadia from the latter 
city. (Pans. AO. 26. § 4; Strab. viii. p. 337.) 
Cyllene was an ancient place. It is mentioned by 
Homer as one of the tovms of the Epeians (II xv. 
518); and if we are to believe Dionysius Periegetes 
(347), it was the port from which the Pelasgians 
sailed to Italy. Pausanias, moreover, mentions it 
as visited at an early priod by the merchants of 
Aegina (viii. 5. § 8), and as the port from which 
the exiled Messeniaiis after the conclusion of the 
second Messenian war, sailed away to found a colony 
in Italy or Sicily (iv. 23. § 1, seq.), 

Cyllene was burnt by the Corcyraeans in b. c. 
435, because it had supplied ship to the Corin- 
thians. (Thuc, i. 30.) It is again mentioned in 
429, as the naval station of the Peloponnesian fleet, 
when Phormioa commanded an Athenian squadron 
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’ in the Corinthian gulf. (Thuc. ii. 84.) Its name 
occurs on other occasions, dearly sliow’ing that it 
was the principal port in this part of Peloponnesus. 
(Thuc- vi. 89; Diod* xix. 66, 87; Polyb. v. 3; 
Liv. xxvii. 32.) Strabo describes Cyllene as an 
inconsiderable village, having an ivory statue of 
Asclepius by Colotes, a contemporary of Phddias. 
(Strab. vin. p. 337.) Tin's statue is not mentioned 
by Pausanias, who speaks, however, of temples of 
Asclepius and Aphrodite (vi. 26. § 5). 

Cyllene is usually identified with Ghrentza, 
situated upon one of the capes of the promontory 
Chelonatas. This is the position assigned to it by 
Leake, whose authority we. have followed ehewiiere 
[Cheu>natas] ; but there are strong reasons f<»r 
doubting the correctness of this opinion. There are 
no ancient remains at Glarentza; and although this 
is at present the only port on this part of the coast, 
the outline of the latter has been so changed in the 
coarse of centuries, that little reliance can be placed 
upon this argument. Moreover, Cyllene is clearly 
distinguished from the proinontoiy Chelonatas by 
the ancient writers. Strabo (viii. p. 338) says that 
the Peneius flows into the sea between the promon- 
tories Chelonatas and Cyllene ; and that this is not 
an error in the text, as Leake supposes (i/ore«, 
vol. i. p. 7), appears from the order of the names 
in Ptolemy (iii. 16. §§ 5, 6), where we find the 
promontory Araxus, Cyllene, the mouths of the 
Peneius, the promontory Chelonitis. The river 
Peneius at present flows into the sea to the south 
of Chelonatas, but its ancient cinirse was probably 
north of this promontory. [Elis.] Accordingly we 
may perhaps place Cyllene about half way betwt*en 
Araxus and Chelonatas. Tliis position not only 
agrees with the distance of 120 stadia from Elis 
mentioned by Strabo and Pausanias, but also with 
the distances in the Tab. Peuting., which reckons 
xiv. M. P. from Dyme to Cyllene, and also xiv. M. P. 
from Cyllene to Elis. Pliny (iv. 5. s. 6.), likewise 
separates the promontory Chelonatas from Cyllene. 
According to the present text of Pliny, tim distance 
between them is v. M. P. (not ii. as in some edi- 
tions); but instead of v. we ought probably to re.ad 
XV. It appears from Pliny tliat the sea between the 
promontories of Araxus and Clielonatas was called 
the bay of Cyllene, (Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. 
pp. 33, 102.) 

CYME (Ki^uiq: Eth. Kopmos), a city of Aeolis, 
so called, according to a legend, from Cyme an 
Amazon; and the city ivas also called Amazoneion. 
There was, according to Steplianus (a. v. Kvpri), 
another Cyme, wdiieh was called Phriconitis. He- 
rodotus, how’ever (i. 149), enumemting Cime among 
the cities of Aeolis, calls it “ Cyme which is iiau;ed 
Phriconis.” Temnus and Ae.gae, Aeolian cities, were 
situated in the hill country w-hich lies above the ter- 
ritory of Cyme, and of Phociiea, and of Smyrna, 
along which the Hermus flows. It was north of the 
Hermus, as appears from Strabo (p. 622), who says 
that, after crossing the Hermus, the distance from 
Larissa to Cyme was 70 stadia, and from Cyme to 
Myrina was 40 stadia. The author of the Life of 
Homer also places Cyme north of the Hermu-s, and 
he quotes some lines which show' that it was on an 
eminence, a .spur or prcjection of a mountain called 
Sardene. The coins of Cyme show* that there was 
a stream near it called Xantlms. The site of this 
■ancient city is generally supposed to be at a place 
called Sand&rli or Simdariio, on that part of the 
which is opposite to the southern extremity of 
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Lesbos. 'V^Tiether tliis is the exact site or not, may 
be doubtful, but it is not far from it. 

This is the story of the origin of Cyme. (Strab. 
p. 621.) The inhabitants of Phricium, a mountain 
above Thermopylae, landed on the spot where Cyme 
now is, says Strabo; they found the Pelasgi, who had 
suffered from the w'ar of Troy, still in possession of 
Larissa. The new comers built Neon Teichos, 30 
stadia from Larissa, and from this point annoyed the 
Pelasgi. Here Strabo’s text begins to be corrupt, 
and it is useless to attempt to mend it; though one 
may guess what is meant. We learn, however, that 
Cyme was founded after Neon Teichos, and it was 
named Phriconis from tlie mountain in Locris. 
Strabo observes (p. 622) that Cyme was the largest 
and noblest of the Aeolian cities ; and Cyme and 
Lesbos might be considered the parent cities of the 
other cities, which were about thirty in number, of 
which not a few had ceased to exist. Herodotus (i. 
157) observes that the Aeolians and lonians used to 
consult the oracle at Branchidae, and he tells a story 
about the Cymaeans consulting it when Pactyes the 
Lydian fled to them to escape punishment from the 
Persians. Cyme came under the Persians after the 
overthrow of the Lydian kingdom ; and a tyrannus 
of Cyme, Aristagoras, was. one of tlmse who are re- 
presented by Herodotus as deliberating whether they 
should destroy the bridge over the Danube, and leave 
king Darius to perish on the north side of the river 
(iv. 137). When Aristagoras of Miletus stirred up 
the lonians to revolt against Darius, Cyme joined 
tiie insurrection, and sent Aristegoras away without 
doing him any hann. But Cyme was soon re- 
covered by the Persians (v. 38, 123). Sandoces, 
the governor of Cyme in the time of Xerxes, com- 
manded fifteen ships in the great expedition against 
Greece (b. c. 480). He seems to have been a Greek. 
(Herod, vii, 194.) The remnant of the fleet of 
Xei'xes which escaped from Salamis wintered at 
Cyme. (Herod, viii. ISO.) The history of Cjone is 
very barren, notwithstanding what Strabo says of its 
greatness. The place is hardly more than mentioned 
in the history of Thucydides (iii. 31, viii. 31, 100). 

After the conclusion of the war of the Romans 
against Antiochus, Cyme, like Colophon [Colo- 
phon], obtained freedom from taxation. (Polyb. 
xxii. 27 ; Liv. xxxviii. 39.) It was afterw’ards in- 
cluded in the Roman province of Asia. It was one 
of the cities of Asia that was damaged by the great: 
earthquake in the time of Tiberius, (Tacit. Ann. ii. 
47.) Pliny (v. 30) mentions Cyme in his list of 
Aeolian cities; and Ptolemy (v. 2). Under the 
Byzantine empire it was a bishop’s see. 

Cyme was the birthplace of the historian Epho- 
rus; and Hesiod’s father, according to the poet (Ojp. 
et 1). 636), sailed from Cyme to settle at Ascra in 
Boeotia; wiiich does not prove, as such compilers as ; 
fcitephanus and Suidas suppose, that Hesiod was a 
native of Cyme. Strabo (p. 622) gives a reason for 
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the allied stupidity of the Cymaei, which is not 
worth the trouble of transcribing. [ C.L.] 

CYMINE. [Ctimenis.] 

CYNAETHA (^ Kwaida: Etli. KwaiB^vs, 
Kwafdatedr, Polyb,; YLvvaiQaevs^ Pans,; Kalavr^ta)^ 
a town in the north of Arcadia, situated upon the 
northern slope of the Aroanian mountains, which 
divided its territory from those of Cleitor and Fhe- 
neus. The inhabitants of Cynaetha were the only 
Arcadians who lived beyond the natural boundaries 
of Arcadia. Their valley sloped dowm towards the 
Corinthian gulf: and the river which flowed through 
it, fell into the Corinthian gulf a little to the east of 
Bura; this river was called in ancient times Erasi- 
nus or Buraicus, now river of Kalavryta. (Strab. 
viii. p. 371; Pans. vii. 24. § 5.) The climate and 
situation of Cynaetha are described by Polybius as 
the most disagreeable in all Arcadia. The same 
author observes that the character of the Cynae- 
thians presented a striking contrast to that of the 
other Arcadians, being a wicked and cruel race, and 
so much disliked by the rest of their countrymen, that 
the latter would scarcely hold any intercourse with 
them. He attributes their depravity to their neglect 
of music, which had tended to humanize the other 
Arcadians, and to counteract the natural rudeness 
engendered by their climate. Accordingly, he re- 
garded the terrible misfortune which overtook the 
Cynaetbians in the Social war, w^hen their city w^as 
destroyed by the Aetolians, as a righteous punish- 
ment for their wickedness. (Polyb. iv. 18— -21.) 
Although Strabo (viii. p. 388) mentions Cynaetha 
as one of the Ai'cadiaii towns no longer existing in 
his time, it must have been restored at some period 
after its destruction by the Aetolians, as it was 
visited by Pausanias, who noticed in the agora 
altars of the gods and a statue of the emperor 
Hadrian. At the distance of two stadia from the 
town was a fountain of cold water, called Alyssus, 
because it was said to cure hydrophobia, (Paus. 
viii. 19.) There can be no doubt that the modern 
village of Kaldwyta occupies the site of Cynaetha, 
although it contains scarcely any traces of the 
ancient city, (Leake, Morm^ vol. ii. p. 109, vok 
iii. pp. 129, 179 ; Boblaye, Meeker ches^ &c. p. 157 ; 
Curtius, Pe^opowwem, p. 382, seq.) 

CYNAMOLGI (KomptoXyoi, Diod. iii. 31), a 
barbarous tribe in the south of Aetlnopia. of whom 
the most probable account that can be given is that 
they were a race of herdsmen who guarded their 
cattle by a breed of fierce dogs. Pliny (N. H. vi. 
35) confounds them with the Cynocephali or race of 
apes with tlie heads of dogs. [W. B. D.] 

CYNE (Kunj; Eih. Kweus, KvVios), a city of 
Lydia, mentioned by Hecataeus in his Asia. (Steph. 
B.S.V.) [G.L.] 

CYNETICUM LITTUS, in Gallia Narbonensis. 
Festus Avienus (v. ,565 — 570) places the sands of 
the Cynetic shore ” after the Pyrenaeum jugum ” 
which is about Collioure. The Cyneticum littus is 
the coast of Gallia Narbonensis from the mouth of 
the Tech to the mouth of the Tet, near which is a 
small place called Canet. This is shown clearly by 
the line of Avienus, which speaks of the Roscliinus 
liver cutting through the sands of this coast. This 
Boschinus is the Ruscino of Strabo (p. 182) and 
Btolemy (ii, 10), and the Telis of Mela (ii. 5), in 
the ordinary texts; but Telis should probably be 
Tetis. [G. L.] 

GYNIA LACUS. [Aetolia, p. 64, a.] 
CYNO'POLIS (Kvmp wdAis, Steph. B. f. v.^ 
3 A 3 
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PtoL iv. 5 . § 59 ; Eih. KwoiroKirris), sl town in the only a tribe, and never formed a political body. At 
Cynopolite iiome of the Heptanomis, lat. 28® 2' N. a later time they were almost confined to the Thyrea- 
The dog-headed deity Anubis was here worshipped, tis, or district of Thyrea. (See below.) Originally 
(Strab.xvii.p.812.) It is probably the Canum of Pliny they extended much further south. Upon the con- 
(iV. iJ. V. 11 ). Cynopolis is the modern Samallm, quest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the Cynurians 
There was in the Delta also a town of this name, were subdued by the Argeians, whose temtory at 
and with the same local deity. (Strab, xvii. p. 802 j one time extended along the eastern coast of Pelo- 
Piut. fie is. et Osir. c. 72.) [W. B. D.] ponnesus down to Cape Malea. (Herotl. i. 82.) The 

C YNOSAEGES. f Athenae, p. 303, b.] Cynurians were now reduced to the condition of 
GyE0SCETHALAE(Kwbs/ce<|)aAat),thename3 Argive Perioeei. (Herod, viii. 73.) They continued 
of two ranges of hills, so called from their supposed the subjects of Argos for some time; but as Sparta 
resemblanc^e to the heads of dogs. 1. In Thessaly, rose in power, she endeavoured to increase her 
a little to the north of Scotussa, in whose territory territory at the expense of Argos; and Cynuria, but 
they were situated. They are described by Polybius more especially the fertile district of the Thyreatis, 
(xviii. 5) as rugged, broken, and of considerable was a frequent subject of contention between the two 
height; and are memorable as the scene of two bat- states, and was in possession sometimes of the one, 
ties : one fought, in b. c. 364, betwvien the Thebans and sometimes of the other power. As early as the 
and Alexander of Plierae, in which Pelopidas was reign of Echestratus, the son of Agis, who is placed 
slain ; and the otlier, of still gi-eater celebrity, about b. c. 1000, the Spartans are said to have 
fought in B. c. 197, in which the last Philip of gained possession of Cynuria (Paus. iii. 2. § 2), but 
Macedon was defeated by the Homan consul Fiarai- they were driven out of it subsequently, and it con- 
ninus. (Pint. Pelop.Z% ; Strab. ix. p. 441 ; Polyb. tinu^ in the hands of the Argives till about B, c. 
xviii. 3, seq.; Liv. xxxiii. 6, seq.; Plut Fiamm, 8; 547, when the celebrated battle was fought between 
Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iv. p. 459, seq.) the 300 champions from either nation. (Herod, i. 

2. Hills between Thebes and Tiiespiae. (Xen. 82: for details see Diet, of Biogr. art. Othryades.) 
Bell. V. 4. § 15, Age£l ii. 22.) Near them, or on But the great victoiy of CJeomenes over the Argives 
them, was a village of the same name, which is men- near Tiryns, shortly before the Persian wars, was 
tioned by the biographers of Pindar as the birth- the event which secured to the Spartans undisputed 
place of the poet. (Steph. B. s. v. Kwhs Ketpakai') posse.ssion of Cynuria for a long time. When the 
CYNOSSKMA (Kui^bs cryy.a,, or Kui'dcru^juo), Aeginetans were expelled from their own island by 
that is, the Dog’s Tomb, a promontory on the eastern the Athenians, at the commencement of the Pelo- 
coast of the Thracian Chersonesus, near the town of ponnesian war (b. c. 431), the Spartans allowed 
Madytus; it was believed to have derived its name them to settle in the Thyreatis, which at that time 
from the fact that Hecuba, who had been meta- contained two towns, Thyrea and Antheno or Athene, 
morphosed into a dog, W'as buried there. (Eurip. both of which were made over to the fugitives. 
Mec. 1275; Thucyd. viii, 102; Strab. p. 595; Plin. (Time. ii. 27 ; comp. v. 41.) Here they maintained 
iv. 18; Mela, ii. 2; Ov. i/■e^.xiii. 569.) [L.S.] themselves till the 8th year of the Pelopn- 

OYNOSSE'MA (Kwbs cryiia). “ After Loiy- nesian war, when tlie Athenians made a descent 
ma,” says Strabo (p.656), “ is the Cpios-sema, and upon the coast of the Thyreatis, where they found 
the island Syrae; then Cnidus, &c.” The Cynos- the Aeginetans engaged in building a fortress upon 
sema is a point on the SW. coast of Caria, opposite the sea. This was forthwith abandoned by the 
to the island of Syme, and it is now called Cape hitter, who took refuge in the u])per city (?? 
Volpo. (Hamilton, Researches, vol. ii. p. 71 .) wdAis) at the distance of 10 stadia from the sea; but 
Ptolemy does not mention Cynossema, but lie has a the Athenians followed them, took Thyrea, whicli 
cape Onngnathos about this part of Caria, which they destroyed, and dragged away the iniuibitants 
may be the same as Cynossema. [Caria, p. 519.] into slavery. (Thuc. iv. 66, 57.) Philip, the 
Stephanas (s. v. KwdacrTjfia) gives an ethnic name father of Alexander the Great, gave back the Thj- 
Kvvocro-TjfJt-arevs. [G. L.] reatis to the Argives, and extended their temtoiy 

CyNOSU'RA(Kw<i<roupa), e.e.“Dog’s Toil.” 1. along the coast as far as Glympeis and Zamx. 
A proinontoiy of Attica. , [Marathon,] (Manso, Sparta, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 245; comp. Polyb. 

2. A promontory in the west of Salamis, opposite iv. 36. § 5, v. 20. § 4.) It continued to belong to 

the i.sland of Psrttaleia. (Herod, viii. 76.) the Argives in the time of Pausaiiias (ii. 38, § 5); 

3. A quarter of Sparta. [Sparta.] but even then the ancient buimdary quairels between 

OYNTHUS. [Delos.] the Argives and Spartans still continued (Paus. vii. 

CYNU'RIA (^ Kuwypta, Time, iv. 66. V. 41 ; ^ 11. § 1). 

Kwovpiaicr], Pairs, hi. 2. § 2 : £tk. Kvpovptos, Kv- The Thyreatis (©vpeans), or territory of Thy- 
voupevs'), a district on the eastern coast of Pelopon- rea {®vp4a, also Bvpmt), wdiich is the only di.strlct 
nesus, between the Argela and Laconia, so called that can be safely assigned to Cynuria, i.s one of tlm 
from the Cynurians, one of the most ancient tribes most fertile })lains in tlie Peliqjoimesns. it extends 
in the peninsula. Herodotus (viii. 73) regards them about 6 miles in length along tlie coa.st. south of tlie 
as Autochthones, but at the same time calls them pass Anigraea and the naumtain Zdntza. Its 
lonians. There can be little doubt, however, that breadth is narrow', as the projecting spurs of i\Iount 
they w'ere Pelasgians ; but in consequence of their Parnon are never more than 3 miles, and sometimes 
maritime position, they w'ere regarded as a dilferent only about a mile frtiin the coast.. It is watered by 
race from the Arcadian Pelasgians, and came to be two streams; one on its northern, and the other on its 
looked upon as lonians, which was the ctise with the southern extremity. The fonner called Tan us, or 
Pelasgians dwelling upon the coast of the Corinthian Tanahs (Tdms, Pans. ii. 38. § 7 ; Twaos, Eurip. 
gulf, in the district afterwards called Aehaia, They 413), now the river of Luku, rises in tlie 

■wore a semi- barbarous and predatory tribe, dwelling' summits of Mt. Piinion near 5?. Peter, and falls into 
chiefly in the eastern slopes of Mount Parnon; but the sea, at present north of Astros, but till recently 
their exact boundaries cannot be defined, as tliey were south of the latter place. It formed the lioundary 
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between the Argeia and Laconia in tlie time of Euri- 
pides, who accordingly represents (1. c.) it as the 
boundary between the two states in the heroic age. 
The stream, which waters the southern estremity of 
the plain, is smaller than the Tanos ; it also rises in 
l\It. Parnon, and falls into the sea near St. Andrew. 
It is now sometimes called the river of Kani^ from 
one of the summits of Parnon ; sometimes, the river 
of St. Andrew ; it appears in ancient times to have 
borne the name of Charadrus, which is described by 
Statius (Theb, iv. 46), as flowing in a long valley 
near Neris. • Between these two rivers, at the nar- 
rowest part of the phiin, is a salt marsh called 
tos, formed by some salt-springs rising at the foot of 
the calcareous mountains. The bay between the 
two rivers was called the Thyreatic gulf (d ©ypedrois 
ic6\7ros, Paus. ii. 38. § 7). 

Besides Thyrea and Anthena or Athena, men- 
cioned by Thucydides, two other place in the Thy- 
reatis are noticed by Pausanias (ii. 38, § 5, seq.), 
namely, Xekis (Nr^pis) and Eva (Eva). Pausanias 
entered the Thyreatis by the pass of the Anigraea; 
and after following the road along the coast, turned 
upwards into tlie interior, and came to Thyrea (idun 
TTpbs tV ijnfipor (dvp4a eVrtV), where 

he saw the sepulchres of the 300 Argive, and 300 
Spartan champions. On leaving these, he came first 
to Anthena, next to Keris, and lastly to Eva, which 
he describes as the largest of tlie three villages, 
containing a .sanctuary of Poleinocrates, son of Ma- 
chaon, who was honoured liere as a god or hero of 
the healing art. Above these villages was tlie range 
of !Mt. Parnon, where, not fur from the sources of 
the Tanaus, the boundaries of the Lacedaemonians, 
Argives, and Tegeatae joined, and were marked by 
stone Hermae. 

Keris is also mentioned by Statius (Theb. iv. 46), 
who describes it as situated in a long valley: 

“ Quaeque pavet longa spiimantem valie Chara- 
' ■ dram.' ■ 

Neris ” 

Eva, in the Thyimtis, is probably also meant by 
Stephanus B., though he calls it a city of Arcadia. 

The identification of these places has given rise to 
much dispute, and cannot be satisfactorily deter- 
mined ; for although there are several ancient re- 
mains in the Thyreatis, no inscriptions have been 
found, containing the names of pkces, and none of 
the ruins are in such positions as at once to identify 
them with the ancient towns. There are two roads 
in the Thyreatis; one along the coast leading from 
the pass of the Anigraea, and the other across the 
mountains. Upon the coast-road we find ancient 
remains at three places. (1.) Astros is now the 
chief place in the district, where persons land com- 
ing from Nanplia by sea. The present town, how- 
ever, is of recent date, having been built during the 
War of Independence, and has become of importance in 
consequence of the second national assembly of the 
Greeks having mot here in 1823. It is situated on 
the southern side of a promontory, which projects 
some distance into the sea, about 10 minutes south 
of tJie mouth of the Tanus. Although the town is 
of modern origin, it is supposed that the place has 
retained its name from antiquity, and that it is 
the Astrum Aar pov) of Ptolemy, in whose list it 
oecui's as the frontier town of Arguli.s, between the 
Lacedaemonian Prasiae and the mouths of tlie Ina- 
chus. (Ptoi, iii, 16. § il.) On the land side of 
the promontory towards tiie river, are considerable re- 
mains of an ancient wall, built of large unhewn blocks 
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of stone, the interstices hetwe< n which are filled up 
with smaller stones, like the well known walls of 
Tiryns. On the other sides of the hill there are no 
traces of walls, nor are there any other remains of an 
ancient town. (2.) About half an hour S. of Astros, 
to the right hand of the road, there were formerly 
Hellenic remains, which have now entirely disap- 
peared. (3.) Further south, at St. Andrew, on the 
coast, and immediately south of the river of Kani, at 
the very edge of the plain, are the remains of an 
ancient town. The foundations of the walls, about 
9 feet in breadth, may still be traced, as well as the 
foundations of tow’-ers. Within the walls the highest 
point, on which tlie church of St. Andrew now stands, 
was the acropolis. 

Upon the road across the mountains there are 
likewise remains of three ancient places. (1.) In 
crossing Mount Zdvitza, we find upon the descent on 
the southern side the ruins of a fortress, which com- 
manded the road from the Argeia to, the Thyreatis. 
(2.) Further on, at the foot of Zdvitza, close to the 
river Tanus and the monastery of considerable 
remains of ancient art have been discovered. The 
Museum of Athens possesses a fine Car}’'atid figure, 
and two striking bas-reliefs, brought from this place. 
The ancient remains at Luku are far more consi- 
derable than any other which have been discovered 
in the Thyreatis. (3.) From the monastery of 
Luku the road goes towards Mt. Parnon, over the 
heights which extend between the two rivers of the 
Thyreatis. To the left of this road are the ruins of 
an ancient fortress, situated upon a lofty rock, and 
known in the countiy by the name of IleUenika. 

The great difRculty is to identify Thyrea with any 
of these sites. Leake and Ross suppase that the 
wall at A stilus is the one commenced by the Aegi- 
netans, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war, 
and which they were prevented from finishing by the 
arrival of the Athenians. They further believe that 
the ruins at Lukti sli'q those of Thyrea; tliough, in- 
stead of being only TO stadia from tlie sea, as Thucy- 
dides states, they are more than three times that 
distance. Curtins, on the other hand, thinks that 
the remains at represent Thyrea, and 

that Pausanias came to this point before he turned 
into the interior. He observes that the wall at 
A belongs to a much more ancient period than 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, and that the re- 
mains at Luku do not exhibit traces of a town, and 
are more characteristic of a Roman villa than of an 
Hellenic city. But to the hypothesis of Curtius 
the words of Thucydides and Pausanias seem fatal, — 
the fonner describing Thyrea as the upper city at the 
distance of 10 stadia from the sea; and the latter, as 
situated in the interior of the country. Supposing 
Luht to represent Thyrea, the ruins at St Andrew 
must be those of a city not mentioned by any ancient 
writer. It is evident from the route of Pausanias, 
that tliey cannot represent either Anthena, Keris, or 
Eva. Leake, indeed, supposes them to be those of 
the Lacedaemonian Brasiae or Prasiae, chiefly on 
the ground of the order of names in Ptolemy; but 
the city at St. Andrew, being in the plain of the 
Thyreatis, must clearly have belonged to the latter 
district; and Prasiae ought probably to be placed 
farther south at T^rd. [Prasiae.] 

The position of Thyrea being so uncertain, it 
would be useless to endeavour to fix the site of the 
other ancient places in the Thyreatis. 

On the heights of Mt. Pamcn, in the north-eastern 
extremity of the ancient Laconia, is a district now 
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called Tzalcoma, the inhabitants of which speak a 
peculiar dialect, which more closely resembles the 
ancient Greek than any of the other dialects spken 
in modem Greece. Their principal tovrn is 
fiitza. Their name is evidently a corruption of 
Laconia; but Thiersch conjectures with some proba*' 
bility, that they are the descendants of the ancient 
Cynuriiins, and have retained with the tenacity of 
mountaineers the language of their forefathers. A 
full account of the Tzakonic dialect has been given 
by Thiersch {Ahhandlung. der Bayr, Ahad. i. 
p. 511, seq.), an abstract of which will be found in 
Leake’s (p. 304, seq.). 

(For an account of Gynuria in general see Leake, 
Jfore«, vol. ii. p. 482, seq., Pehpomesiam, p. 294, 
seq.; Boblaye, Recherches, p. 65, seq.; Ross, JBcmcw 
im Peloponnes^ p. 158, seq.; Gurtius, Pehponnesos, 
vol. ii. p. 373, seq.) 

CYHQ'RIA, a district in Arcadia mentioned only 
upon the occasion of the foundation of Megalopolis, 
was situated north of Phigalice and Parrhasia, We 
may infer from the name that these Cynurianf were 
the same as the Cynurians on the east coast, but we 
have no account of any historical connection between 
them. (Paus. viii. 27, § 4; Gurtius, PeZqpomesoa, 
vol. i, p. 164.) 

GYNUS (Kovos: Eth. Kdms,’ Kwarosr), the 
principal sea-port of the Locri Opuntii, was situated 
on a cape at the northern extremity of the Opuntian 
gulf, opposite Aedepsus in Euboea, and at the dis- 
tance of 60 stadia from Opus. (Strab. ix. p. 425; 
Paus. X. 1. § 2.) Livy gives an incorrect idea of 
the position of Cynus, when he describes it as^ 
situated on the coast, at the distance of a mile from 
Opus. (Liv. xxviii. 6.) Cynus was an ancient town, 
being mentioned in the Homeric catalogue (IL ii. 
531), and reported to have been the residence of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha; the tomb of the latter was 
shown there. (Strab. L c.) Its site is marked by a 
tower, called Padtopyrgo^ and some Hellenic remains, 
about a mile to the south of the village of Livandtes 
(Comp. Strab. i. p. 60, ix. p. 446, xiii. p. 615; Mela, 
h. 3; Plin. iv, 7. s. 12; Ptol. iii. 15. § 10; Steph. 
B. s. v.y (Leake, Wori/icrw Greece^ vol. ii. p, 174, 
seq.) 

CYON (Kuov: Eih. Kvtrrjs), a city of Caria. 
Stephanus (a v.) cites the Carica of Apollonius, and 
adds that it was once called Ganebium. Cramer 
(Asia, Minor, vol. ii. p. 216) observes that there 
are autonomous coins of Cyon, with the epigraph 
Ki/. Kw. Yivirm, £G. L.j 

CYPAERA (Knwaipc, Ptol. iii. 13. § 45), or ’ 
CYPHARA (Liv. xxxii. 13), for these names ap- 
parently indicate the same place, was a town of 
Tliessaly, in the southern part of the district Thes- 
saliotis, near the confines of Dolopia. 

C YPARTSSIA. I. ( Kimapiada, Strab. viii. pp. 
349, 359; Steph, B. a. v.; Liv.xxxii. 21; Plin. iv. 

5. s. 7 ; Kvirapicra-rjets, Horn. i7. ii, 593; KvTrapicr- 
(rial, Paus. iv. 36. § 7; Kmdpi(rcrai, Ptol, iii. 16. 

§ 7 ; Kvmxpicrcros, Seylax, p. 16 ; Mela, ii. 3 : Efk. 
KvwapKrcnexjs, Strab. viiL p. 345; Pans. I. c.; Ste- 
phanas alone has the form KuTrapiacrevs'), a towm 
on the western coast of Messenia, situated a little 
south of the river Cyparissus, upon the bay to 
winch it gave the name of the Cyparissian gulf. 
(Plin. Meia, IL cc,) This gulf was 72 miles in 
circuit according to Pliny, and was bounded by the 
promontoiy of Ichthys on the north, and by that of 
Cyparissium on the south. Gyparissia was the only 
town of importance upon the western coast of Mes- 
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sehia between Pylus and Triphylia. It is men- 
tioned in the Homeric catalogue (IL L c.), and 
appears to have been inhabited from the earliest to 
the latest times. It was beautifully situated upon 
the sides of one of the oifslioots of tlie range f)f 
mountains, which run along this part of the Mes- 
senian coast. Upon the narrou' suimnit of the rocks 
now occupied by a ca-stle built in the middle ages, 
stood the ancient acropolis. There is no harbour 
upon the Messenian coast north of Pylos; but Leake 
remarks that the roadstead at Gyparissia seems to 
be the best on this part of the coast; and in ancient 
times the town probably possessed an artifieiid har- 
bour, since traces of a mole may still be seen upon 
the sea-shore. This was probably constructed on 
the restoration of Messene by Epaminondas ; for it 
was necessary to provide the capital of the new 
state with a port, and no spot w*as so suitable for 
this -object as Gyparissia. Hence we find Messene 
and the harbour Gyparissia ” mentioned together by 
Seylax (p. 16). Paiisanias found in tlie town a 
temple of Apollo, and one of Athena Cyparnssia. 
The town continued to coin money down to the time 
of Severus. In the middle ages it was called Arka- 
dia, a name which was transfeiTed from the interior 
of the peninsula to this place upon the coast. It 
continued to bear this name till its destruction by 
Ibrahim in 1825, and when rebuilt it resumed its 
^ ancient name Gyparissia, by which it is now called. 
Some remains of ancient v ails may be traced around 
the modern castle; and below the castle on the slope 
I of the hill, near the church of St. George, are some 
I fragments of columns. On tlie south side of the 
I town, close to the sea-shore, a fine stream ruslies 
I out of the rock and flow's into the sea ; and a little 
above is a basin with a spring of water, near which 
are some stones belonging to an ancient structure. 
This is the ancient fountain sacred to Dionysus, 
wdiich Pausanias perceived near the entrance of the 
city, on the road from Fylus. 

Stephanus calls Cypsarissia a city of Triphylia, 
and Strabo (viii, p. 349) also distinguishes between 
the Triphylian and hlessenian Gyparissia, but m 
what authority we do not know. (Leake, J/orea, 
vol. i. p. 68, seq.; Boblaye, Recherclm, &c., p. 115; 
Gurtius, PelopanmsoSf voi ii. p. 184, seq.) 



COIN OF CYPARISSIA. 

2. In Laconia. [Asorrs, Xo, 5.1 
GYPARTSSIITM, [Cypahissia."] 
CYPARimUS SINUS. fCrFARiKsiA.] 
CYPARISSUS. L (KmripuTiT&s : Etk. Kura- 
ptcro'evs'),, an ancient town of Fhocis, in the vicinity 
of Delphi It is mentioned in the Homeric cata- 
logue (IL ii. 519) along wuth Pytho (Delphi), and 
is described by Dlcaearciius ( 80 ) as situated in the 
interior of Phocis.. It is placed by Strabo below 
Lycoreia, which W'as situated on one of the heights 
of Parnassus (ix. p. 423). whidi }»osition is more 
probable than the one assigned to it by PausaniaK, 
who supposes Cyparissus to be the ancient name of 
the place afterwards called Anticyra (x. 36. § 5). 
€ypm-is.sus is also mentioned by Statius (Thei. vii. 


CYPASIS. 

344) and Stepliairas (s. v,). If we follow the 
authority of Strabo respecting the position of Cypa- 
rissus, its site is perhaps indicated by the walls of 
an Hellenic town, at the southern foot of the’ 
moun'aiu, midway between the Schiste and DelpM. 
(Leake, voL ii, p. 579.) 

2. A river of Messenia. [Cypaeissia.] 

CYPASIS (Ku7ra(T4s), a cornmercial town in 
Thrace, on the east of the Hebrus, on the Bay of i 
Meks. (Scylax, p. 27; Steph. Byz. a. «.) [L. S.] 

CYPHAiSiTA (ra K^cpa^ra), a town on the east- 
ern coast of Laconia, belonging to the Eleuthero- 
Lacones. It was in rains in the time of Pausanias, 
blit from the notice of it in other writers, it was 
evidently at one period a place of some importance. 
(Pans. ill. 24. § 2; Poly b. iv. 36; Plin. iv. 5. s. 9; 
PtoL hi. 16. §§ 10, 22.) Pausanias describes it 
as situated 6 skdia from Zaras, and 10 stadia in- 
land ; and Ptolemy speaks sepamtely of the prt- 
town and city. Pausanias adds that Cyphanta 
contained a temple of Asclepius, called Stethaeum, 
and a fountain issuing from a rock, said to have 
been produced by a blow of the lance of Atalante. 
The numbers in Pausanias, however, cannot be cor- 
rect. At the distance of 6 stadia from Zarax 
(Hieraha), there is no site for a town or a harbour; 
and it is scaVeely conceivable that, on this rocky and 
little-frequented coast, there would be two towns so 
close to one another. Moreover Pausanias says that 
the distance from Prasiae to Cyphanta is 200 stadia; i 
whereas the real distance from Prasiae (Tyro) to 
Zarax (Sieraha) is more than 300 stadia. In ad- 
dition to this Ptolemy places Cyphanta considerably 
further north than Zarax ; and it is not till reaching 
Cyparksi that there is any place with a harbour 
and a fountain. Accordingly, we may hero place i 
Cyphanta, changing with Boblaye the very impro- 
bable number in Pausanias irov crdSia^ into ; 
Sfcarhp' (prdSm, Cyparissi is as nearly as possible j 
100 stadia from Bieraka^ and 200 stadia from I 
Tyro, 

In his Morea^ Leake placed Cyphanta at Cypa- 
rissi; but in his Peloponnesiaca^ he supposes its 
site to have been further north at Lenidhi. If we 
are right in identifying Prasiae with Tyro^ this 
psition for Cyphanta would be at once inadmissible; 
but Leake, w'e think erroneously, places Prasiae also 
further north, at St, Andrew in the Cynuria. [Cy- 
KUBiA ; Prasiae.] (Leake, Morea^ vol. ii. p. 500, 
seq., Peloponnesiacd, p. 301; Boblaye, Peokerches, 
p. 101 : Curtins, Peioponnesos, vol. ii. p.’305.) 

CYPHAEA. [Cypakra.] 

OYPHUS (KiJ<pos: Eth. Kv<pa?os), a town of 
Ferrhaebia in Thessaly, which supplied 22 shins 
for the Trojan war. It is placed by Strabo at the i 
foot of Mt. Olympus. (Horn. II. ii. 748; Strab. ix. i 
p. 4'U; Lycophr. 897.) According to Stephanas i 
(s. V.) there were two cities of the name of Cyphus, 
one mentioned by Homer, and the other by Lyco- ’ 
phron; but in this he appeare to have been mis- 
taken. (Hemsterh. ad Arist. Pint. p. 116.) 

CYPEUS (KuVpos: Eth, m&Adj, Kvirpms, Ku- 
wpiaifds, KuTTpievy, Kuirptrijs, Cyprius, Cypriacus: 
Kibris), tm island lying off the coast of Phoenicia 
and Cilicia. 

The physical features and the legends connected 
wdth this chosen seat of Aphrodite, have given rise 
to a multitude of names. 1 . Acamantis (’Afcajaav- 
Tis). 2. Amathusia ('ApoSovcria). 3. Aspelia. 
4- CoHnia, 5. Cerastis (KepaUTis), 6. Cryptos 
(Kpvirrds). 7. Macaria (Maxaplo). S. Meioiiis 
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(Mvtoy(s). 9. Ophiusa (Ophiusia arva, Ov. 

X. 229). 10. Spheceia (S^TiKdd), 

According to ancient admeasurements the circuit 
of this island amounted to 3420 stadia. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 682.) Its greatest length from W. to E., between 
Cape Acamas and the islands called the Keys of 
Cyprus (KAeiSes), was reckoned at 1400 stadia. 
(Strab. l e.; Plin. v. 35 ; Agathem. i. 5.) The prin^ 
cipal or SW. part of the island has the form of an 
irregular parallelogram, and terminates with a long 
narrow peninsula, ruuning in a NE. direction. Its 
shape was compared fancifully by the old wiiteans to 
a fleece (Agathem. I c.), or to a Gallic shield (Hy- 
gin. Fab. 276). The surface of the countiy is 
almost entirely occupied by the elevated range of Mt. 
Olympus, whose culminating points reach tlie height 
of 7000 feet. The slopes descend both on the K and 
S. shores: on the former side the chain is bold and 
ragged; on the S, side the scenery is still bolder, 
presenting a deeply serrated outline with thickly 
wooded steeps, which are broken by masses of lime- 
stone, or furrowed by deep picturesque valleys, in 
which grow the narcissus, the anemone, and ranun- 
culus. • 

The mountains contained copper Kdr/Jicy, 

aes Cyprium), the most ffimous mines of which were 
to be found at Tamassus, Amathus, Soli, and Curion 
(Plin. xii. 60, xxxiv. 20), as well as the nobler 
metals, gold and silver. The precious stones of 
Cyprus were famous in antiquity. They were: the 
“ adamas vergens in aerium colorem” (Plin. xxxvii. 
15), — whether this was the diamond seems doubtful, 
as it has been thought that Pliny was unacquainted 
with the real diamond (Dana, Mineralogy, p. 401); 
— the “ smaragdos ” (xxxvii. 17), emerald ; tlie 
“ chalcosmaragdos turbida aereis venis” (xxxvii. 19), 
malachite (?), or more probably red jasper; '‘pae- 
deros ” (xxxvii. 22), opal; “achates” (xxxvii. 64), 
agate; and asbestos (Dioscor. v. 156). The land is 
described as flowing with wine, oil (Strab. p. 684), 
and honey (Plin. xi. 14); and the fragrance of its 
flowers gave it the epithet of ebdSrjs — the plaything 
(ddvppa) of the goddess of Love. (Eustath. ad 
Bionys. Per. 508.) 

Cyprus lies between Asia and Africa, and the 
flora and fauna of the island partake of the charac- 
teristics of both continents. A list of the plants, 
birds, quadrupeds, and fishes, found in Cyprus, is 
given in Walpole (Turkey and Greece, vol. i. p. 253, 
foil.). The Ferula Graeca— or vdpdijaa, as it is now 
called, with a slight alteration from the ancient 
name — is one of the most important plants of the 
island in respect to its economical uses. The stalks 
furnish the poor Cyprian with a great part of his 
household furniture; and the pith is used instead of 
tinder for conveying fire from one place to another, 
as taught by Prometheus of old. (Aesch.Prom. 109.) 

The level tracts were in the neighbourhood of Sar- 
lamis and Citium, the former was w^atered by the 
river Pediaeus, and the latter by the Tretus ; but, as 
these streams are occasionally dry, marshes have 
in consequence been formed. Strabo (xiv. p. 682) 
begins his description of the island with Cape Aca- 
mas ('AKupas), at the W- extremity of the island, 
which he describes as a thickly wooded headland, 
divided into two summits rising towards the IsL 
(Comp, Ptol. V. 14 § 1 ; Plin, v. 31; Stadiasm. §§ 

. 282, 292, 293.) The modern name, after the cek • 
i brated metropolitan of Cyprus, is Haghios Epipha- 
I nioSj which is shortened into St. Pifam. The next 
I point, in a 8, direction, is Drepanou (AoeVarar, Ptol. 
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V. 14. § 1 : Trsjpano). Then tlie roadstead and (Comp. Herod. viL 90.) On theinTasion of Aegyyt 
harbour of Paphos (n#os). The cape which closes by Cambysses Cyprus surrendered to the Persians, 
the bay of JBafo to the W. is the Zephyrium Pr^ and famished a squadron for the espeditioo. (Herod, 
montoriuin (Z€<pi5piOJ', Ptol. v. 14. § 1 ; Z€<pvpia iii. 19.) It continued to form a part of tlie IVsian 
i.Kpa, Strah. p. 683). To the S. is another Wd- empire^ and was with Ph(seiik-ia and Palestine the 
land, Arsiuoe (’Apo-im'?;), followed by Phrurium fifth satrapy in the arrangement mask by Bareius 
(^povpiovjlptol^, 14, %l: Capo Blanco). At & (Herod, iii. 91.) During the Ionian revolt the 
little distance further inland was Hierocepia (Tepo- whole island, except Amatlms, threw off the Persian 
KTjirict, Strab. p. 684). Then follow Palaepaphos yoke. The Cyprians were atta<‘ked by tlie ]‘ert>ians 
(IlaAatTraspo^: KuHa or KomMia), Boosura (Bod<r- by land and sea. and after varying success, were de- 
ovpa: Bisur), Treta (Tpvra; Tera% and Cuj*ium feated, and their leader Onesilus slain. After this 
(Ko^pmr) with a port built by the Argives Hear the island was again sulyect to Dareius (Herod, v., 
this was the point of Curias (Kooplas; Capo delle 104 — 116), and in tlie expedition of Xerxes fnr- 
at a little distance from which are some salt nished 150 ships. (Herod, vii. 90.) After iliu 
marshes which receive an arm of the river Lycus overthrow of the Persians at Salarnis, a Gn^cian fleet 
(AS/cov, Ptol. V. 14. § 2). Amathiis (^Apadovs: was despatched to Cyprus and reduced the greater 
B/d which next followed, was a Phoenician part of it. (Time. i. 94.) The Athenians sent 

colony. Beyond was the little town of Paiaea (TIi£- out another expedition against it, but in eonsequ- nee 
Aafa,** Strab. p. 683), at the foot of a inountain of a plague and the death of Cimon, the atteni]»t was 
shaped like a breast (ftacTToeiSe's), Olympus ( OAUjU.. relinquished. (Thuc. i. 112.) The brilliant pe. 
'wos ; Monte Sta. Croce), Citium (Kkior) was a riod of its history belongs to the tinies of Evagoras, 
]aro;e town with a harbour that could be closed; to king of Salaniis, when Hellenic customs and civili- 
the'^W. of it was the little river Tetius (Tenos, Ptol. mtion received a new impulse. He was succeeded 
V. 14. § 2: Tests), and to the E. the promontory by his son Hkocles ; another Evagoras, son of Hi- 
Dades Ptol. 1. c . ; Kiti). A rugged line of codes, was joined with Phocion, to recover Cyprus 

coast follows for several miles along a bay which lies for the king of Persia, from whom it liad revolted, 
between this headland and that of Throni (®pdm: (Diod,xvL42,46.) Cyprus again became a tributaiy 
JPila). Above Pedalium (Tl'tjddAtov: Capo della to the Persians, and remained such till the battle of 
{?re^a), the next point on the E. coast, rose a hill Issus, when the several states declared for Ale.x- 
with a temple consecrated to Aphrodite. The bar- ander, and joined the hlacedonian fleet with 120 
hour Leucolla (AewoAAa: Porta Amio dm e ships at the siege of Tyre. (Arrian, ii. 20.) They 
cola). Amrnochostus Ptol. v. 14, were afterwards ordered to cruke off the PdujKm- 

§3; /S'todia.wj. §287),near the river Pediaeus (He- nesus with 100 ships along with the Phoenicians. 
Siaioy), a name which has been transmitted by cor- (Arrian, iii. 6.) When the empire of Alexaruler was 
ruption to the Venetian Further H. broken up, Cyprus fell with Aegypt to the lot of Pto- 

was Salarnis (3«Aa/Aty), Elaea (’EAafa, Ptol. /. <?.; lemy. Demetrius invaded the island with a power- 
Chaulu-b&rnau), Urania (OitpaviTfs v4Soy eSpris, ful fleet and army, defeated Ptolemy’s brother 
Nonn. JDfowyj. xiii. 450), Garpasia (KapTrao'fa), and Menelaus, and shut him up in Salarnis, which he 
the promontory called Dinaretum, with the islands besieged both by sea and land. Ptolemy hastened to 
called the Keys of Cyprus (al KAetSes). The iron- his relief with 140 ships; and after a sea-fight — ^ 
bound shore to the HE. was called the shore of the one of the most memorable in ancient history, b c, 
Greeks ("Axai&v aKrii: Jaloma), from the story 306, — the whole island fell into the hands of De- 
that Teucer and his colonists had landed here, metrins. (Diod. xx. 47 — 53; Pint. ik/nejEr. 1.5 — 
(Strab. p. 682.) On this coast, 70 stadia from Sa- 18; Polyaen. iv. 7. § 7; Justin, xv. 2.) In b. c. 
larais, was Aphrodisiura {'A(ppoUam, Ptol. v. 14. 295, Ptolemy recovered the island, and it became 
§ 4; Strab. p. 682), Macaria (MaKapfa, Ptol. 1. c.), from this time an integral portion of the Aegyptiaii 
Ceiynia (Kepuveza), and Lapethus (ActTnjdos; La- monarchy. (Plut. Dme/r. 35, .38.) It fomVed the 
pitko or Lapta). Cape Crommyon (Kpoppvm brightest jewel in the Alexandrian diadem; the 
i.Kpa) was the most H. point of the island; near this timber of Olympus was used for the na^T of Aegypt, 
were the towns of Cerbia (Kep'^e/o) and Soli (iSiJAot). and its metallic and other riches contributed to the 
The promontory of Calliniisa (KaAAfwycra) com- revenue. Independently of its importance as a mi- 
pletes the circuit of the island. In the interior w'ere litary position, the Ptolemies had a personal interest 
the towns of Aepeia (AiVeza), Limenia (Atpevla), in securing it as a place of refuge for themselves or 
Tamassus (Tajuocrcrds), Tremithus (TpepiOovs), their treasures, in case of inwision or internal revo- 
Leucosia (AevKuaia), Chytrus (Xi5rpos), and Ma- lutions. Under the Lagid dynasty, the gorernment 
riurn (Mdpzoi'). An account of these places will be of the island was committed to some one hcloiiging 
found under their several heads: most of the towms to the highest class of the Alexandrian ciuirt, caiicd 
have now disappeared. the “ kinsmen of tlie king.” This viceroy liad lull 

Cyprus seems to have been colonized by the Phoe- powers, as it would appear from the inscriptions in 
nicians at a very early period, and if we may trust the wliich he is entitled crrparTj-ybs Kal vavapx^^ 
Syrian annals consulted by the historian Menander dpxtepevs d Kara r^v v^oroy, l^tokiny Fhiladclphus 
(Joseph. A7iL viii. 5. § 3, c. Apion. 1. 18; comp, founded the Cyprian cities which bore the name of 
Yirg. A c?^. 1, 643), was subject to the Syrians,, even his wdie — Arsinoe. On the decline and fail of 
in the time of Solomon. We do not know the dates Aegypt, Cyprus with Cyrenaica was the only foreign 
.of the establishment of the Greek cities in this island; pssession remaining to the erowm. Polycrates, an 
hut there can be no doubt but that they w^ere later Argive, about b. c, 217, was governor of Cyprus, and 
than this period, and that a considerable portion of secured, by his faithfulness and integrity/tiie island 
the soil and trade of Cyprus passed from the Phoe- for Ptolemy Kpiphanes, the infant son and sucecssitf 
nicians to the Greeks. Under Amasis the island of Phiiopator. On the division of the monarchy 
became subject to the Aegyptian throne (Herod, ii between tlie brothers Ptolemy Piiilometor and Eucr- 
182); he probably sent over African colonists, getes, Euergetes, in contravention of the arrangement 
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was anxious to take Cyprus to Ms slmre. In b. c. reign of Hadrian, they are said to have massacred 
154:, Euergetes went to Eome, to seek assistance 240,000 of the Grecian inhabitants, and obtained 
from the senate. Five legates, but no Roman army, temporary possession of the island. (Milman, 
were despatched to aid him ; but Philometor, anti- of Jew$^ vol. iii. p. 112.) Under the Byzantine em- 
eipating him, had already occupied Cyprus with a perors it was governed by a “ Consularis,” and the 
large force, so that when his brother landed at the capital was transferred from Paphos to Salaniis or 
head of his mercenary troops, he was soon defeated Constantia (Hierocl.). In a. i>. 648, Moawiyah, 
and shut up in Lapetlius, where he was compelled the general of Othman, invaded the island, Which 
to surrender, on condition that he should, content; capitulated, the Saracen general agreeing to share 
Mmself with the kingdom of Gyrene. The Romans the revenues with the Greek emperor. In A. ». 
did not again interfere to disturb the arrangement 803 — 806, it fell into the hands of Harun el Rashid, 
thus concluded. Duiing the dissensions of the bro- but was afterwards restored to the empire by the 
thers, Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, had endea- conquests of Kicephorus II. Isaac Angelus lost the 
voured to make himself master of Cyprus, but un- island where Alexis Commenus had made Mmself 
successfully. On the accession of Ptolemy Lathyrus independent; but was deprived of his conquest by 
to the throne of Aegypt, his younger brother, Ptolemy-. Richard Coeurde Lion, a. d. 1191, who ceded it to 
Alexander, went to Cyprus. Afterwards, when by the Templars, but afterwards resumed the sove- 
the intrigues of Cleopatra, the queen-mother, Alex- reignty, and in a. d. 1192, gave it to King Guido of 
ander became king of Aegypt, Lathyrus retired to Jerusalem. Cyprus was never again united to Dae 
Cyprus, and held it as an independent kingdom for Byzantine empire, 
the 18 years during which Cleopatra and Alexander Cyprus, lying in that sea wliich was the extreme 
I reigned in Aegypt, b. c. 107 — 89. When Lathyrus nurse of the Grecian race, never developed the nobler 

was recalled by the Alexandrians to Aegypt, Alex- features of Hellenic culture and civilization. The 
ander, his brother, in the hope of becoming master of oriental character entirely predominated; the worship 
Cyprus, invtaded the island; but w’as defeated in a had but little connection with the graceful anthropo- 
naval action by Ghaereas, and fell in the battle, morphism of Hellas, but was rather a deification of 
While Ptolemy Aaletes occupied the throne of the generative powers of nature as common to the 
Aegypt, another Ptolemy, a younger brother, was Phoenicians, mixed up with orgiastic rites from 
king of Cyprus. This prince had obtained from the Phrygia. The goddess, -who was evidently the same 
Roman people the complimentary title of their friend, as the Semitic Astarte, was worshipped under the 
(Cic. pro Sest. 26 ; Sciiol. Bob. p. 301, ed. Orell.) form of a nide conical stone. (Tac. Hist ii. 3.) The 
On the pretence that he had abetted the pirates exuberance of nature served to stifle every higher 
(Sc’hol. Bob. c.), he was commanded to descend feeling in sensual enjoyment. (Comp. Athen. vi. p. 
from the throne. In b. c. 58, Clodius, who had a 257, xii. p, 516.) A description of the constitution 
personal enmity against the king (Appian. B. C. ii. was given in the lost work of Aristotle on the Po- 
2S ; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 30), proposed to deprive lities, and Theophrastus had composed a treatise 
him of his kingdom, and confiscate his large trea- upon the same subject. (Suid. s. v. Tidpa.) That 
sures to the service of the state. A rogation” was such men should have thought it worth their while 
brought forwaM by the tribune, that Cato should be to investigate this matter show's that it possessed 
appointed to carry into execution this act of fright- considerable interest ; as far as the scanty notices 
M injustice. Cato accepted this disgraceful com- that have come down go, it appears to have been 
mission; but half ashamed of the transaction, de- governed by petty princes of an oriental charaeter. 
spatched a friend from Rhodes to deliver the d^^ree, (Comp. Herod, vii, 90.) For coins of Cyprus, see 
and to hold out to the injured Idng the promise of Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 84; H. P. Borrell, Notice ^ 
ail honourable compensation in the priesthood of the gr. des Rois de Chypre, Paris, 1836; 

Papliian Aphrodite. Ptolemy preferred tosubmit to Menrsius, (7j/p*izs,&c.,Amst. 1675; D’Anville 
a voluntary death. (Pint. Cat Min, 34, 39.) Cy- Mhi. de VAead.dcs /?Mcr. vol. xxxii. p 548 ; MaritI, 
prus became a Roman province, and the fatal trea- Viaggi^ vol. i,; Von Hammer, Topogr. Amicht, am 
sures amassed by the king, were poured into the der Levante; Turneris Aeuarai ; vol. ii. pp. 40, 528 ; 
coffers of the state. (Pat. Veil. ii. 45.) The island Engel, Kyprosj Ross, Reism nacli Kos, Malikar- 
was annexed to Cilicia (Cic. ad Fam. i. 7; ad Att, nassos, Rhodos, und der InselnCypem^ Halle, 1852; 
vi. 2), but had a quaestor of its own Fam. xiii. Luynes, Numismatiqm et Inscriptions CgprioteSj 
48), and its own courts for the administration of Paris, 1852. [E. B. JJ 

justice (acZ A V. 21). In b. c. 47, it was given CYTSELA (KiJi^eAa), a towm on the iiv« 
by Caesar to Arsinoti and Ptolemy, the sister and Hebrus in Thrace, which was once an imporlahii 
brother of Cleopatra. (Dion Cass. xlii. 95.) M. place on the via Egnatia. It is the same as the 
Antonins afterwards presented it to the children of modern Tpsala, or Ckapsylar^ near Kesfew. (Strah. 
Gkiispatra. (Dion Gass. xlix. 32, 41; comp. Strab, pp. 322, 329; Ptol. iii. 11. § 13; Steph. Byz. s.v,; 
p. 685.) After the battle of Actium, at the division Ann. Oomn. vii. p. 204; Liv. xxxi. 16, xxxviii. 
of the j>rovinces beteveen the emperor and the senate, 40,41; Mela, ii, 2; Plin. iv. 18.) [L, S.] 

B. c. 27, it was made an imperial province. (Dion CYTSELA (Kv^e^a: Ftk Kv^eAxvos), a fortress 
Cass. liii. 12.) In b. c. 22, it w'as given up to the in the district of Parrhasia in Arcadia, which was oc- 
senate (Dion Cass. liv. 4), and was from that time cupied and fortified by the Mantineians in the Pelo- 
governed by propraetors, with the title of Proconsul, pnnesian war, in order to annoy the Lacedaemonian 
with a “legatus”and a “ quaestor.” (Marquardt, district Sciritis. (Thuc. v. 33.) Kiepert, in his 
Becker' s Ram.Altvol. iii. pt. 1. p. 172 ; Orell. Insc7\ map, identifies Gypsela with Basilis, since the latter 
3102.) The proconsul resided at Paphos. (Act, is said to have been founded by Cypselus; the only 
Apost xiii. 6, 7.) From the narrative in the Acts objection to this conjecture is the distance of Cypseia 
of the Apostles (xji. 4 — 12), it would seem that a from the district Sciritis. [Basius.] 
coiLsiderable paid; of the population was of Jewish GYPTA'SIA (Kywracrla), a place on the coast 
extraction; and in the fatal insurrection during the of Asia Minor (Ftol. v. 4), apimreiitly the same 
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•which the Table places 7 miles from Sinope on the 
road to Amisns, under the name of Cloptasa. Ha- 
milton {Researches, ^c.voLi. p. 306) supposes that 
it may be a place on the coast now called 
lar. [O.L.] 

CYRA [Ctreschata]. * 

CYRAUNIS. [Cercina.] 

CYRBE (Ki;p§??; Mth. Kvp§aios}, a city of Pam- 
phylia, mentioned by Hecataeus in ids Asws. (Steph. 
B. s.v.) 

CYEENAEL [Gyrekaica.] 

CYEENA'ICA Kvpnmk Herod, iv. 

199; V Kvp7}mta, Strab. xvii. p 837; ^ Ko/>^- 
paiK)} iTrapx^ct, Ptol. iv. 4 ; Cyrenaica Provincia, 
Cyrenai'ca Africa, and Cyrenaica simply, Mela, i. 
8. § 1; Plin. T. 5, &c.: Adj. KvpTivaiKhs, especially 
with reference to the philosophic sect founded by 
Aristippus, t] KvpujvuKh <piXoa’o^ia, Strab. xvii, 
p. 837; Diog. Laert, ii. 85; KvpTjvdi&s^ Cyrenaicus, 
Cyreimens, Cyrenensis), a district, and, under the 
Romans, a province of N. Africa, also called, from the 
time of the Ptolemies, Pentapolis (Hei/ratroAis, 
Ptol.; Agathem. ii, 5), pEa?TAPOLis Libyab 
{U^yrdiroXis Ai€6r}s, Joseph, vii. 38; Sext. Ruf. 
13), and Pentapolitana Rbgio (Piin. I c.)* 
The former name was derived from Cyrene, the 
capital of the district; and the latter from its five 
chief cities, namely, Cyrene, Barca, Tbuchbiea 
( aft. Arsinoe), Hesperides (aft. Berenice), and 
Apoelonia, which was at first the prt of Cyrene. 
The names may, however, be distinguished from one 
another ; Cyrenaica denoting the whole district or 
province in its widest sense, and Pentapolis being a 
collective name for the five cities with their respec- 
tive territories. 

In its widest sense the term includes the whole 
of tlie country which was subject to Cyrene, when 
that city was most flourishing, from the borders of 
Carthage on the W. to those of Egypt on the E. 
On both sides, as was natural from the character of 
the intervening deserts, the boundaries varied. On 
the E. they seem never to have been perfectly de- 
fined, being placed at the Chersonesus Magna 
{Ras-et-Tin), or at the Catabathmus jMajor 
{Ma/rsa Sollom or Ahahet e% Kehira, the present 
boundary of Tripoli and Egypt), according as 
Marmarica w^as included in Cyrenaica or not. On 
the W. the boundary was fixed, after long dis- 
putes, at the bottom of the Great Syrtis. [Arab 
Philaenorum.] On the S. the nominal limits of 
tlie country reached as far as the oasis of Phaza- 
NiA {Fezzan). (Scylas, p. 45 ; Strab. xvii. p. 838 ; 
Stadiasm. p. 451; Still. Jug, 19; Mela, Plin. 
11. CO.). On the H. the shore was washed by that part 
of the blediterranean which was called the Libyan 
Sea (Libycuyc Mare), and on the W. by the 
Greater Syrtis. 

But the district actually occupied by the Greek 
colonists comprised only the table land, known as 
the plateau of Barca, with the subjacent coast. It 
may be considered as beginning at the N. limit of 
the sandy shores of the Great Syrtis at Boreum 
i^R. (Ras Teyonm, S. of JSen-Gkazi), betw^een 
which and the Ciiersonesus Magna the country pro- 
jects into the Mediterranean in the form of a seg- 
ment of a circle, whose chord is above 150 miles 


* It is also called “ Libya about Cyrene” (Dion 
Cass. liii. 12, Kp^rv} re p^ra At€^7}S rrj^ wepi 
Kupi]V7}v; Act Apost ii. 10, pepq Ativrjs 
. 7^s Karh KvpTjvrfy), 
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long, and its arc above 200, Ipng directly opposite 
to the Peloponnesus, at the distance of about 200 
miles. 

From its position, formation, climate, and soil, 
this region is perhaps one of the most delightful on 
the surface of the globe. Its centre is occupied by 
a moderately elevated table-land, whose edge runs 
parallel to the coast, to which it sinks down in a 
succession of terraces, clothed with verdure, inter- 
sected by mountain streams running through ravines 
filled with the richest vegetation, well w'atered by 
frequent rains, exposed to the cool sea-breezes from 
the N., and sheltered by the mass of the mountain 
from the sands and hot winds of the Sahara. The 
various tejTaces enjoyed a great diver&ity of cli- 
mates, and produced a correspmding variety of 
flowers, vegettibles, and fruits, and the successive 
harvests, at the different elevations, lasted for eight 
months out of the twelve. (Herod, iv, 198, 199; 
Diod. iii. 50; Arrian. Ind. 43; Eustath. ad Dion. 
Ferieg. 312.) The table land extends some 70 
or 80 miles in breadth betw’een the Sahara and the 
coast, but it is only on its N. and NW. slopes that 
it enjoys the physical advantages now described, and 
on account of wdiich it is called to tliis day Jebei 
AMar— •i. e. the Green Ifountain. Among its 
products are enumerated com, oil, wine, all kinds of 
fruits, especially dates, figs, and almonds (Scjl. 
p. 46 ; Diod. iii. 49 ; Plin. xiix. 4. s. 9, xvii. 30. 
§ 4; Synes. Epist. 133, 147); cucumbers (Plin.xx. 
1. S.3), truffles (/uioru, Ath. ii. p. 62; Plin. xix. 3. 
s. 12); cabbage (Ath. i. p. 27, iii. p. 100), box 
(Theophr. Mist. Riant, iii. 15), saffron (Ath. xv. 
p. 682: Plin. xxi. 6. s. 17; Sjnes. Epist. 133), 
flowers from which exquisite perfumes were extracted 
(Theophr. E. P. vi. 6; Ath. xv. p. 689; Piin. xxi. 
4. s. 10); and a very rare plant, for which the 
country wms especially celebrated, namely, SilpMum, 
or laserpiiium, the plant which produced the gum 
resin, called laser {oirhs KvprjvaTos), which wjis in 
the highest esteem among the ancient physicians 
(Herod, iv. 169 ; Dioscor. iii. 84; Theophr. H. P. vi. 
3; Arrian. A iii. 28; Strab. ii p. 131 ; Plin. ix. 
3. s. 15, xix. 3. s, 1, xxii 23; Plaut. RwJ. iii. 2, 

1 6 ; Eckhel, JDoclr. Nmn. Vet voL iv. p. 1 1 9 ; 
Mionnet, Mescr. de Med. vol. vi, pp. 373, foil. ; the 
plant, which had already become scarce in the time 
of the Romans, is noiv found in abundance: Della 
Celia, Viaggio da Tripoli, &e.; I’adio, Voyage 
dam la Marinarique, &e., p. 250). The district 
w’as also famous for its honey (Synes. Epist 147); 
its horses, large studs of which were kepi at Cyrene 
and at Barca (Find. Pyth, iv. 2; Ath. iii. p. lOO; 
Dionys. Perieg. 213; Syiies. Epist 40; Dial xrii 
49; Strab. xvii p. 837; Steph. B. p. 155), mid its 
ostriches (Synes. Epkt 133). As some check 
upon all these advantages, the country was terribly 
subject to the annual ravages of locusts (Piin. xi, 
29. s. 35; Liv. Epit Ix.; JuL Obseq. 90; Oros. v. 
II ; Synes. Epist 58); and the great abundance of 
natural gifts disjxised the inhabit:ints to luxury. 

The native Libyan tribes, 'W'ho are mentioned as 
inhabiting the country in the earliest known times, 
were tlie Auschisae on the W., the Asbystae ia 
the centre, and the GiuoA>mAE on the E.; but in 
the time of Herodotus these |.>eople> had already been 
driven into the interior by the Greek se; tiers'* and, 
during the whole period of ancient history, Cyre- 
naica is essentially a part of the Hellenic world. 
(A few other tribes are mentioueil by Ptolemy, iv. 4, 
s. 10.) The first Greek setticmeat, of which w« 
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have any clear account, was effected by Battps 
of Biog. s. who led a colony from the 
island of Thera, and first established himself on the 
island of Platea at the E, extremity of the district, 
and afterwards built Cyi-ii?:NE (b.c. 631). The 
d^masty, which he there founded, governed the 
country during 8 reigns, though with comparatively 
little power over some of the other Greek cities. Of 
these the earliestwereTEUCHKiBAand Hesperides, 
then Barca, a colony from Gyrene; and these, with 
Gyrene itself and its port Apollonia, formed the 
original Lybian Pentapolis. The comparative inde- 
pendence of Barca, and the injury inflicted on the 
country by the Persian invasion under Cambyses, 
diminished the power of the later kings of Gyrene, 
and at last the dynasty was overthrown, and a re- 
public established about the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury B.c. [Gyrene]. When Alexander invaded 
Es:ypt the Cyrenaeans made an alliance with him 
(Diod. xvii. 49 ; Curt, iv, 7). The country was made 
subject to Egypt by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, b. c. , 
321. (Diod. xviii. 19 — ^21, xx. 40; Justin, xiii. 6.) 
It appears to have flourished under the Ptolemies, ' 
■who pursued their usual policy of raising new cities ! 
at the expense of the ancient ones, or restoring the | 
latter under new names. Thus Hesperides became | 
Berenice, Teucheira was called Arsinoe, Barca was en- ' 
tirely eclipsed by its port which was raised into a ^ 
city under the name of Ptolemais, and Gyrene began 
to decay in consequence of the favours conferred 
upon its port Apollonia. After these changes, the 
term Pentapolis, which becatne the common name 
of the country, refers to the five cities of Gyrene, 
Aj'jollonia, Ptolemais, Arsinoe, and Berenice. The 
last king of the Egyptian dyniisty, Apion, an illegi- 
timate son of Ptolemy Physcon (on whose death in 
IS. c. 117, he had obtained the government), left the ; 
country to the Romans by his testament, in the 
year b. c. 95, according to Livy, though Appian 
gives a later date, apparently through a confusion 
with the time of its erection into a Roman province. 
(Liv. Eplt. Ixx.; Appian. B. €. i. Ill, Mithr, 121; 
Justin, xxxix. 5 ; Eutrop. vi. 1 1 ; Sext. Ruf. 13.) At 
first the Romans granted the cities their freedom, and 
bestowed upon them the former royal domain, only 
exacting a tribute (Cic. cfe Leg. Agr. ii. 19); but 
quarrels soon broke out between the different states; 
and, after Lucullus had made, by order of Sulla, a 
vain attempt, real or affected, to reconcile them 
(Pint. Lucull. 2 ; Joseph. Antig. xiv. 7. § 2), the 
Romans applied their usual last remedy, and re- 
duced the country to a province, under the name of 
Cyrenaica (probably in b. c. 75), which ■was united 
with Crete, on the conquest of that island by Q. 
Metellus Creticus, B. c. 67 [Greta]. In the di- 
vi.sk)D of the provinces under Augustus, the united 
province, under the name of Creta-Cyrene, Greta et 
Gyrene, or Greta simply, was constituted a senatorial 
province, under tlie government of a propraetor, with 
the title of proconsul, who had a legatus, and one if 
not two quaestors. (Orelli, hiscr. Nos. 3658, 3659; 
Bbckh, Corp. Jnscr. Graec. Nos. 2588, 3532, 
3548: Gruter, p. 415, no. 5, p. 471, no. 6; Eckhel, 
vol. iv, p. 126; Tac. Ann. iii. 38, 70 ; Strab. xvii. 
p. 841), Senec. Controv. iv. 27 ; Suet. Vesp. 2; 
M:irquardt, Becker's Rom. Alterth. vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 
223.) Under Constantine, Crete and Cyrenaica 
were made separate provinces; the latter was called 
Libya Superior, and was p>laced under the govern- 
ment of a praeses. (Bocking, Notit Dign. vol. i. 
p. 137; Marquardt, l.c.') It should be observed 
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that, under the Romans, the E. boundary of the pro- 
vince, which divided it from Maiuiaeica, was 
formed by an imaginary line drawn southwards from 
Axylis, a town somewhat to the W. of the Cherso- 
nesus Magna. 

The decline of the countiy in prosperity may be 
dated chiefl/ from the reign of Trajan, when the 
Jews, large numbers of whom had settled there under 
the Ptolemies (Joseph. Ant Jud. xiv. 7, c. Apion. 
ii. 4; Act Apo.?t ii. 10), rose in insurrection, mas- 
sacred 220,000 Romans and Cyrenaeans, and were 
put down with great difficulty and much slaughter. 
(Dion Gass. Ixviii. 32.) The loss of population 
during these bloody conflicts, and the increasing 
weakness of the whole empire, left the province an 
ea.sy prey to the Libyan barbarians, wdiose attacks 
were aided by the ravages of locusts, plagues, and 
earthquakes* The sufferings of the Pentapolis from 
these causes at the beginning of the 5th centuiy are 
pathetically described by Synesius, the bishop of 
Ptolemais, in an extant oration, and in various pas- 
sages of his letters {Catastasis Epist. 57, 78, 
125 ; de Regno, p. 2), and at a later period by Pro- 
copius {Aedif. vi.^). InA. J>. 616, the Persian 
Chosroes overthrew the remains of the Greek colonies 
so utterly, as to leave only the gleanings of the 
harvest of destruction to the Arab conquerors, who 
finally overran the country in A. i>. 647. (Gibbon, 
vol. viii. p. 227, vol. ix. p. 444, foil., ed. Milmaix.) 

For the purposes of descriptive geography, the 
Cyrenaic coast must be divided into two parts at the 
promontory called Boreum (Ras Tc^onas), S. of 
which, along the E. shore of the Syrtis Major, were 
numerous small and unimportant places, whose 
positions are very difficult to determine (Ptol. iv. 4. 
§3 ; Syrtbs). N.of this promontory lay Hesperides 
(aft. Berenice: upon the little stream 

called Lathon, the only river in the country, which 
took its rise in the sand-hills called Herculis 
Arenas, and near it the little lake called Triton, or 
Lacus Hesperidum, which some of the ancients con- 
founded with that at the bottom of the Lesser Syrtis. 
[Triton.] Following the curve of the coast to 
the NE., we come to Teucheira (aft. Arsinoe, 
Tauhra), then to Ptolemais (Tolmetid)^ originally 
the port of Barca, but under the Ptolemies the chief 
of the Five Cities: Barca itself lay about 12 miles 
inland; the next important position on the coast is 
the promontory and village of Phycus {Ras Sem or 
Ras-al-Razat), the N.-most headland of the part of 
the African coast E. of the Lesser Syrtis; tlien 
Apollonia (ffarsa Sottsa\ the fonner port of 
Gyrene, which lies inland, about 8 miles from the 
coast,' SE. of Phycus and SW. of Apollom‘a. Further 
to the E. was the port called Naustathmus Qfarsa - 
aUBodal, or Al Natroun\ then the promontory 
Zephyrium, then Darnis Axylis, and 

the Chersonesus Magna (Ras-at-Tyn)^ w'here the 
c(Kist formed a bay {G. of Bomhd)^ in which lay 
the island of Platea {Bomha)^ the first landing- 
place of the colonists from Thera. Another little 
island off the shore near Pr. Zephyrium was called 
Laea or the Island of Aphrodite (Aatd ^ 'Aippo’^irrjs 
Ptol. iv. 4. § 15: Al Eiera). Ptolemy 
(§§ 1 1—13) mentions a large number of places in 
the interior, most of them mere villages, and none 
apparently of any consequence, except Barca and 
Cyi^ne. Of the hills which run parallel to the coast, 
those along the E. shore of the Syrtis Major were 
called Hercums Arenae (*Hpa«-A.eovs ©7 j'€s), SW. 
of which were the Velpi M. (rd OtfeAwa op?}), and 
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considerably to the E., on the S. frontier, the Bae- 
COLicns M. (rb BaiKoXitchv 6pos: Ptol. t €.§8). 
The oasis of Augila was reckoned as Iselonging to 
Cyrenaica. (Della Celia, Viaggio daTnpoli ^Bar- 
beria alls Frontieri Ocddentali delV Egiito^ Genoa, 
1819; Beechey, Expedition to explore the N, comt 
of Africa, from Tripoli E.-ward, London, 

1828, 4to.; Pacho, Relation dun Voyage dam la 
Marmariqm, la Cyrhaique, Paris, 1827 — 

1829, 4to.; Barth, Wanderungen durch das Pu- 

nische und Kgrenatsche Kiistenland, c. 8, Berlin, 
1849: and for the coins, Eckhel, vol. iv, pp. 117, 
&c.) [P.S.] 

CYEE'NE or CYRENAE (v m and 

Adj. as those of CrRENAicA: Ghrennah, very large 
Bn.), the chief city of Cyrenaica, and the most 
important Hellenic colony in Africa, was founded in 
B. c. 631 by Battus and a body of Dorian colonists 
from the island of Thera. (The date is variously 
stated, but the evidence prepnderates greatly in 
favour of that now given; Clinton, F. H, voh i. a.<L; 
for the details of the enterprise, and of the subsequent 
history of the house of Battus, see Lict. of Biog. a.®*. 
Battus, and Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol.iv. p.39, seq.) 
The colonists, sailing to the then almost unknown 
shores of Libya, in obedience to the Delphic oracle, 
took possession first of the island of Plaiea, in the 
Gulf of Bomba, which they seem to have mistaken 
for the mainland. Hence, after two years of suffer- 
ing, and after again consulting the oracle, they 
removed to the opposite shore, and resided in the 
well-wooded district of Aziris for six years, at the 
end of which time some of the native Libyans per- 
suaded them to leave it for a better locality, and 
conducted them through the region of Irasa, to tlie 
actual site of Cyrene. Though Irasa was deemed 
so delectable a region that the Libyan guides were 
said to have led the Greeks thmugh it in the night 
lest they should settle there, the spot at which their 
journey ended is scarcely inferior for beauty and 
fertility to any on the surface of the globe. In the 
very middle of that “ projecting bosom of the African 
coast” (as Grote well calls it), which has been de- 
scribed under Cyrknaioa, on the edge of the uppr 
of two of the l^rraces, by which the table-land sinks 
down to the Mediterranean, in a spt backed by the 
mountains on the S. and in full view of the sea 
towards the N., and thus sheltered from the fiery 
blasts of the desert, while open to tlie cool sea breezes, 
at the distance of 10 miles from the shore, and at 
the height of about 1800 feet, an inexhaustible spring 
bursts forth amidst luxuriant vegetation, and pours 
its w'aters down to the Mediterranean through a most 
beautiful ravine. Over this spring which they* con- 
secrated to Apollo, the gmt deity of their race 
(hence Kpi}V7}, Caliim. in Apoll. 88), 

the colonists built their new city, and called it Cyrene 
from Gyre the name of the fountain. At a later 
period an elegant mythology connected the fountain 
with the god, and related how Cyrene, a Thessalian 
nymph, beloved of Apollo, was carried by him to 
Africa, in a chaidot drawn by swans. (Miiller, JDo- 
Twm, Bk. ii. c. 3. § 7.) 

The site of Cyrene was in the territory of the 
Libyans named Asrystae; and with them the 
Greek settlers seem from the first to have been on 
terms of friendship very similar to those which sub- 
sisted betw^een the Carthaginians and their Libyan 
neighbours. The Greeks had the immense advantage 
of commanding the abimdant springs and fertile 
meadows to which the Libyans were compelled to 
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resort when the supplies of the less favonred regions 
further inland began to fail. A close connection soon 
grew up between the natives and tlie Greek settlers; 
and not only did the former imitate the customs of 
the latter (Herod, iv. 170); but the two races co- 
alesced to a much greater extent than was UMial in 
such cases. It is very important to remember this 
fact, that the population of Cyrene had a very large 
admixture of Libyan blood by the marriages of the 
early settlers with Libyan wives (lleroii. iv. 186 — • 
189; Grote, vol. iv, p. 53). The remark applies 
even to the royal family; and, if we were to believe 
Herodotus, the very name of Baitm, ’.vinch Vv'as borne 
by the founder, and by his suvee.-.-'Ors aiternately 
with the Greek name Arcesilalis, was Lii.wan, signi- 
fying king; and w^e have another exaujple in that of 
Akkir, king of Barca. For the rest, the Libyans 
seem to have formed a body of subject and tributary 
Perioeci (Herod, iv. 161). They were altogether 
excluded from political power, which, in strict con. 
formity with the constitution of the otiier states of 
Spartan origin, wras in the hands exchifcivcly of the 
descendants from the original settlers, or nither of 
those of them who had already been among the 
ruling class in the mother state of Thera. 

The dynasty of the Battiadae lasted daring the 
greater part of two centuries, from b. c. 630 to 
somewhere between 460 and 430 ; and comprised 
eight kings bearing the names of Battus and Arce- 
silaiis alternately; and a Delphic oracle was quoted 
to Herodotus as having defined both the names and 
numbers. (Herod, iv. 163.) Of Battus I., b. c, 
630 — .590, it need only be said that his memory was 
held in the highest honour, not only as the founder 
of the city, but also for the benefits he conferred upon 
it during his long reign. He w’as worsiiipped as a 
hero by his subjects, ivbo showed his grave, apart 
from those of the succeeding kings, wliere tlie Agora 
was joined by the road (^a-Kvpc*>T^ 66ds), wliieh ho 
made for the procession to tlie temple of Apollo. 
(Find. Pyth. v.; Caliim. Hyinn. in Apoli. 77; Pans, 
in. 14, X. 15; Catull. vii. 6; Diod. Excerpt de Virt. 
et Vit p. 232.) Kothing of iinpxn'tance is recorded 
in the reign of his son, ArcesilaUs I., about n. c. 
590 — 574; but that of his successor, Battus IL 
(about B. c. 574 — 554), sumarned the Pr<Kprous, 
marivs the most important period of the monarchy ; 
nothing less, in fact, than a new' colonization. An 
invitation was issued to all Greeks, without distinc- 
tion of race, to come and settle at Cyrene, on the 
promise of an allotment of lands. It seems probable 
that the city of Ap>3Jonia, the port of Cyrene, owed 
its foundation to this accession of immigrants, who 
arrived by sea direct, and not, like the first colonists, 
by the circuitous land route from the Gulf of Bomba. 
(Grote, p. 55.) The lands promised to the new 
settlers had of course to be taken from the natives, 
w'hose general position also was naturally altered for 
the worse by the growing power of the city. The 
Libyans, therefore, revolted, and transferred their 
allegiance to Apries, king of Egypt, wlio sent an 
army to their aid ; but the Egyptians were met by 
the Cjrenaeans in Irasa, and were almost entirely 
cut to pieces. This conflict is memorable as the 
first hostile meeting of Greelts with Egyptians, and 
also as tlie proximate cause of the overtiirow of 
Apries. Under Arnasis, however, a close alliance was 
fonned between Egypt and Cyrene, and the Egyptian 
king took his wife Ladice from the house of Battus. 
(Herod, ii. 180 — 181.) The inisfurtunes of the 

monarchy began in the reign of Areesilatis It, the 
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SOT? of Battas IT., about B. c. 554 — 544, whose ty- 
ranny caused the secession of Iiis brothers, the foun- 
dation of Barca, and the revolt of a large number of 
the Libyan Perioeci, in a conflict with whom no less 
than 7000 hoplites were slain; and the king was 
soon afterwards strangled by his brother Learehus. 
To this loss of prestige, his successor, Battus III. 
added the disriimliflcation of lameness. The Cyre- 
naeans, under the advice of the Delphic oracle, called 
in the aid of Deraonax, a Mantineian, who drew up 
for them a new constitution; by which the encxmeh-: 
merits of the royal house on the people were mbre 
than recovered, and the king was reduced to political 
insigniflcance, retaining, however, the landed domain 
as his private property, and also his sacerdotal func- 
tions. The political power, in which, it would seem, i 
none but tire descendants of the original colonists 
had any share, was now extended to the whole Greek 
population, wdio were divided by Demonax into three 
tribes: — (1.) The Theriieans, to whom w^ere still 
attached tlie Libyan Perioeci: (2) Greeks from Pe- i 
loponnesus and Crete: (3) Greeks from the other ; 
islands of the Aegean: and a senate w'as also con- i 
stituted, of wliicli the king appears to have beenpre- ^ 
sident. (Herod, iv. 161, 165.) In other respects 
the constitution seems to have resembled that of 
Sparta, which was, tlirough Thera, the original me- 
ti'opolis of Gyrene. We read of Ephors, who pun- 
ished with atimia litigious people and impostors, and 
of a body of 300 armed police, similar to the Hippeis 
at Sparta (Heraclcid . P< > 11 1. 4 ; Ilesy ch. 5 . v. TpiaKdnoi ; 
Eiistath, ad Horn, Od. p. 303; Grote, pp. 59, 60; 
Muller, Dor. Bk. iii. c. 4. § 5, e. 7 § 1. c. 9. § 13.) 
After the time of Battus II L, liis son Arcesikiis III. 
and Iris mother Pliei-etime attempted to overturn the 
new constitution, and to re-establish despotism. Their 
first efforts led to their defeat and exile; but Arce- 
silaUs returned at the head of a new body of emi- 
grants, chiefly from Ionia, took Gyrene, and executed 
cruel vengeance upon his opponents. Whether from 
a desire to confirm his position, or simply from dread 
of the Persian power, he sent to Memphis to make 
his submission to Cambyses, and to offer him an 
annual tribute, as well as a present; the 500 minae ' 
which formed the latter were deemed by Cambyses i 
so inadequate, that he flung them contemptuously to : 
his soldiers. After these things, according to the | 
motive assigned by Herodotus (iv. 163, 164), Arce- 1 
silalis became sensible that he had disobeyed the I 
Delphic oracle, which, in sanctioning his return, had 
enjoined moderation in the hour of success; and, 
avoid the divine w'ratli, he retired from Gyrene to 
Barca, which w'as governed by his father-in-law, 
Alazir. His murder there, and the vengeance taken 
on the Barcaeans by his mother Pheretime, by the 
aid of a Persian army, sent by Aryandes, the satrap 
of Egypt, are related under Bahca. Though the 
Persians ravaged a great part of the country, and 
extended their conquests beyond Barca as far as 
Hesperides, and though they were even inclined to 
attack Gyrene on their way back to Egypt, they 
left the city unmolested (Herod, iv. 203, 204). The ’ 
effect of these events on the constitution of Gyrene 
is thus described by Grote (voL iv. p. 66): “ The 
victory of the third Ai'cesihms, and the restoration 
of the Battiads broke up the equitable constitution 
established by Demonax. His triple classification 
into tribes must have been completely remodelled, 
though we do not know how; for the number of new 
coloMsts whom Arcesilaiis introduced must have 
necessitated a fresh distribution of land, and it is 
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extremely doubtful whether the relation of the 
Theraean class of citizens with Llieir Perioeci, as es- 
tablished by Demonax, still continued to subsist. It 
is necessary to notice this fact, because the arrange- 
ments of Demonax are spoken of by some authors as 
if they formed the piennanent constitution of Gyrene; 
whereas they cannot have outlived the restoration of 
the Battiads, nor can they even have been revived 
after that dynasty was finally expelled, since the 
number of new citizens and tlie large change of 
property, introduced by Arcesilaiis III., would 
render them inapplicable to the subsequent city.” 
Meanwhile “ another Battus and another Arcesi- 
laiis have to intervene before the glass of this 
worthless dynasty is run out.” Of Battus IV., siir- 
named the Handsome, nothing needs to be said; but 
Aicesilaiis IV. has obtained a place, by tbe merits of 
the Libyan breed of horses rather than by his own, 
in the poetry of Pindar, who, while celebrating the 
king’s victories in the chariot race (b. c. 460), at 
the same time expostulates with him for that tyranny 
w^hich soon destroyed his dynasty. (Find. JPytL iv. 
V.) It seems to have been the policy of this prince 
to destroy the nobles of the state, and to support 
himself by a mercenary army. How he came to his 
end is unknown ; but after bis death a republic was 
established at Gyrene, and his son Battus fled to 
Hesperides, where he was murdered, and his head 
was thrown into the sea ; a significant symbol of the 
utter extinction of the dynasty. This was probably 
about B.c. 450. 

Of the condition of the new republic w'c have 
very little information. As to its basis, we are 
only told that the number of the tribes and phra- 
triae was increased (Aristot. Paid. vi. 4); and, as 
to its working, that the constant increase of flie 
democratic element led to violent party contests 
(ibid.), in the course of which various tyrants ob- 
teined power in the state, among whom are named 
Ariston and Hicocrates. (Diod. Sic. xiv. 34; Plut. 
de Virf.\Mul; Polyaen. viii. 38.) The Gy- 
rena^S concluded a treaty with Alexander the 
Great (Died. xvii. 49 ; Gurt. iv. 7), after whose 
death the whole country became a dependency of 
Egypt, and subsequently a province of the Roman 
empire. [Cyrenaica.] The favours bestowed on 
Apollonia, its port, under the Ptolemies, greatly 
diminished the importance of Gyrene, which gra- 
dually sank under the calamities which it shared 
with the whole country. Under the Romans it was 
a colony, with the surname of Flayia. (Euseb. 
Chron.’^ Eckhel, vol. iv. pp. 127, foil.) 

At the height of its prosperity Gyrene possessed 
an extensive commerce with Greece and Egypt, 
especially in silphimi : with Carthage, its relations 
were always on a footing of great distrust, and its 
commerce on the W. frontier was conducted en- 
tirely by smuggling. At what period its dominion 
over the Libyan tribes was extended so far as to 
meet that of Carthage at the bottom of the Greater 
Syrtis is disputed [Arab Philaenorum]; some 
referring it to the republican age, others to the 
period of the Ptolemies. (Grote, vol. iv. p. 48, holds 
the latter opinion.) 

Gyrene holds a distinguished place in the records 
of Hellenic intellect. As early as the time of 
Herodotus it was celebrated for its physicians 
(Herod, iii. 131); it gave its name to a philosophic 
sect founded by one of its sons, Aristippus; another, 
Oameades, was the founder of the Third or Hew 
Academy at Athens; and it was also the birthplace 
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of the poet Callimaclms, who boasted a descent fram 
the royal house of Battus, as did the eloquent 
rhetorician Synesius, who afterwards became bishop 
of Apoilonia. 

The ruins of Cyrene, though terribly defeced, are 
vei*y extensive, and contain remains of streets, aque- 
ducts, temples, theatres, and tombs, with inscrip- 
tions, fragments of sculpture, and traces of paint- 
ings. In the face of the tenraee, on which the city 
stands, is a vast subterraneous necropolis ; and the 
road connecting Cyrene with its port, Apoilonia, still 
exists. The remains do not, however, enable us to 
make out the topography of the city with sufficient 
exactness. We learn from Herodotus (iv. 164) and 
Diodorus (xix. 79) that the Acropolis was sur- 
rounded with water. The ruins are fully described 
by Della Celia (pp. 138, M.), Pacho (pp. 191, foil.), 
aud Barth (p. 421, folk). 

The coins of Cyrene are numerous. In the second 
of the two specimens here annexed the obverse re- 
presents the head of Zeus Ammon and the reverse 
the silpTiium^ which formed the chief article in the 
export trade of Cyrene. 



COINS OF CYRENE. 


CTRF/NE (Kup^vT?), is one of several unknown 
towns, which Stephanas (s. v.') assigns to Massalia 
If these notices of his are true (see ’AAwvfs, *A{ayia), 
Massalia had dependencies, of which there remains 
no record except the names. [G. L,] 

CYKESCHATA (Kup€(rxaTo, Ptol. vi. 12. § 5; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6 ; Kdpa, Strab. xi. 617: Cyro- 
polis and Cyreschata, Steph. B.; Cyropolis, Arrian, i 
3; Curt. vil. 6), a town of considerable im- 
portance, situated on the Jaxartes (now Sikon) in 
jSogdiana, According to Arrian, the river ran through 
the middle of it. Its foundation was traditionally 
attributed to Cyrus, and it derived its name from 
being supposed to be on the extreme limits of that 
conqueroris empire. It sustained a memorable siege, 
which is fully narrated by Arrian and Curtius, when 
Alexander the Great invaded Sogdiana, and was 
evidently from their accounts a place of considerable 
strength. There can be no doubt that the different’ 
names of Cyra. Cyropolis and Cyreschata represent 
one and the same town. Wilson (Arwna, p. 165) 
has not been able to identify any ruins with the site 
of this city. Berkelius in his notes to Steph. Byz 
has attempted to show that the name Cyreschata is 
a corruption of Kyreserta, on the analogy of Tigra- 
nocerta andVoIogesocerta; but the derivation which 
Strabo (L e.) has given, seems to ns the most pro- 
bable. [Y.] 


CYRRHESTICA. 

CYRE'TIAE (Xoper/aq Ptol. iii. IS. § 44; £rk. 
Kvperiivs, Kvperiaios', Inscj'., Cyretkmsi^;), a town 
of Perriiaebia in Thessaly, frequenrly mentioned in 
the Roman wars m Gret^ce. It was jilundered by 
the Aetolians, b. c. 200 (Liv. xxxi. 41), was taken 
by Antiochus, b. c. 191, but recovered by M. Bae- 
Mus and Philip in the same year (xxxvi. 10, IS), 
and was occupied by Perseus iii b. g. 171 (xlii, 

. 53). It was situated upon a small tributary of the 
Titaresius at the modern tillage of Dkemimko. 
Its acropdis occupied the hill, on wliifdi now stands 
the church of St. George, where Leake found seve- 
ral inscriptions, among wdiich is a public letter in 
Greek, addressed to the Tagi (magistrates) and city 
of the Cyreticiises by T. Quiuetius Flamininus, 
when he commanded the Roman armies in Greece. 
(Leake, Northern Greece^ voL iv. p. 304.) 

CYRI CAMPUS (rh Kupou weSioj:''), a plain in 
Phrygia, the position of wdnch is not well described 
by Strabo (p. 629), Leake places it in the upper 
valley of the Hermus, north of the Catacecaiimene. 
See also Hamilton (London Geog. Joum, vol. viii. 
p. 143). The place is uncertain. [G. L.] 

CYRI CASTE A (rh Kvpov crTparoVeSov). 
Strabo (p. 539) seems to mean that Mazaca [Cae- 
saeeia] is 6 days’ journey from the CiHcian Pylae 
and the Camp of Cyrus, as the pass.age stands in 
Gasaubon’s text. Xenophon (Amh. i. 2. § 20) says 
that Cyrus halted at Dana for three days before lie 
crossed from Cappadocia into Cilicia. Arrian (Anab. 
ii.4. § 3) says that Alexander, advancing towards the 
Gilician Pylae from the north, “came to the en- 
campment of the Gyrus who was with Xenophon;" 
and he seems to mean Dana. Curtius (iii. 4) says 
that, on his road to Cilicia, Alexander came to the 
country which is called Castra Cyri; and he adds 
that Cyrus had encamped there w’hen he was march- 
ing against Croesus, which is a singular blunder. 
He further says, that the Castra were 50 stadia from 
the Ciiician Pylae; but that is not true, if Dana is 
Tyana. As Xenophon mentions no halting-place 
between Dana and the Pylae, Arrian, wiio has no 
authority except Xenophon’s text, calls Dana the 
Camp of Cyrus. Xenophon does not state the dis- 
tance between Dana and the Pylae. The passage in 
Strabo is evidently corrupt. 

CYBNUS (Kbpyos), a towm in Euboea, in the 
territoiy of Carystus. (Herod- ix. 105.) 

C YRO’POLIS (Ki/pdroAis, Ptol. vi. 2.§2, vui. 21. 
§ 8 ; Amm. Mare, xxiii. 6),atown inhiedia Atropjatene, 
between the rivers Cyrus and Amardiis. Salmasius 
^(m Salin. p. 840) has denied the sepamte existence 
of this town, and contends that it is the same as 
Cyreschata on the Jaxartes, asserting that the autho- 
rity of Ammianus is of no weight, as he generally 
follows Ptolemy. There seems, however, no great 
force in this argument, and, if there were any dis- 
trict in which we might naturally expect to find a 
city called after Cyrus, it would surely be that with 
which he was immediately connected during his 
whole life. [V.] 

CYRRHE'STICA Ptol v. 15 ; 

Polyb. V. 10 ; Dion. Cass. xlix. 20 : the readings 
and Kvpurrucii are errors of the tran- 
scribers ; Cic. ad Att v. 18 ; Plin. v. 23 ; Tac. 
•Am iL 57 ; Ku/J^ijorrat), a district of Sy- 
ria which appears to have ow'ed its name to the 
Macedonian occupation of the country. It lay 
between the pkun of Antioch, and was bounded on 
the E. by the Euphrates, and on the W. by Amanus 
and Oomrmigene ; to tlie S. it extended as as 
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the desert. This fertile, weli-wutered, and thickly 
peopled distiict (Strah. xvi. p. 751) occupied the 
right bank of the Euphrates, where the river in- 
clines rather eastward of S. It w'as the scene of 
the campaign in wdiich Ventidius defeated the Par- 
thian Paeores and avenged the manes of Crassus 
and the Roman anny which had fallen at Carrhae. 
Constantine united it with Commao-ene under the 
name of Euphratensis. The chief towns of 
Cyrrhestica were Hierapolis, Zeugma, Eubo- 
pus, Birtha, Beroea, Batnae, and Gyrehgs. 
(Hitter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 928.) [E. B. J.] 

OYHRHUS. 1. (Kifp^os, Thuc. ii. 100; Kvpios^ 
Ptoi. iii. 13. § 39), a town in hlacedonia, Sitalces 
penetrated into Macedonia to the left of Cyrrhus 
and Fella. (Thuc. 1. c.) Hence it would seem that 
Cyrrhus was at no great distance from the latter ^ 
city. It is pi'obably the same place as the Scurio of i 
the Jerusalem Itinerary, and the present Vistritza. 
(Tafel, Via Egmt. Part. Occid. p. 51.) In Leake’s 
map a Pakoka^tro, a little to the right of the road 
between Pella and Edessa, occupies the site of 
Cyrrhus. (Comp. Leake, vol. Hi. 

p. 269.) 

2. A town of Syria situated on the slopes of 
the Taurus, 80 M. P. to the NE. of Antioch (Pent 
7'ah,), and 44 M. P. to the KW. of Beroea (Anton, 
Jtin.\ Though of no great importance, except as 
connected with the worship of the deity whom 
Strabo (xvi. p. 751) calls Athena Cyrrhestica, it 
was the quarters of the tenth legion (Tac. Ann. ii. 
57). Procopius (de Aed. ii. 11), who with the 
ecclesiastical and Byzantine writers writes the name 
Kupos (an error which gave rise to the fable of its 
having been founded by Cyrus for the Jews on 
their return from the Captivity), mentions that it 
was rebuilt by Justinian. The ruins near the vil- 
lage of Corm^ which correspond very nearly with 
tiie distance given in the Itinerary, represent the 
ancient Cyrrhus. Exped. Euphmt.^ 

vol. i. p. 422 ; Ritter, Erdbrnde^ vol. x, pp. 928, 
1035, 1049, 1052). [E. B. J.] 

OYRTA. [Abaueis.] 

CYRTII (KipTLotj Strab. xi, p. 523), a robber 
tribe of Media Atropatene, who lived along the shore 
of the Caspian Sea, adjoining the Mar^. Strabo 
(xv. p. 727) mentions another tribe of similar habits 
in the .southern part of Persis. [V.] 

CYRTO'HES (KAfnmvest Eih. Kuprc^wos), an- 
ciently called Cyrtonb (KvpT^mf), a city of Boeo- 
tia, east of the lake Co|ms, and 20 stadia froill’ 
Hyettus, situated upon a lofty mountain, after creas- 
ing which the traveller arrival at Corsia. Cyrtones 
contained a grove and temple of Apollo, in which 
were statues of Apollo and Artemis, and a fountain 
of cold water, at the source of which was a chapel 
of the nymphs. Forchhammer places Cyrtonb on 
the hill of the church of St. Athanasius between the 
villages of Paula and LuU, and the Metdkhi of 
Eendra. Here is celebrated every spring a great 
festival, which Forchhammer regards as the remains 
of the ancient festival of Apollo and Artemis. 
(Paos- ix. 24- § 4; Steph. B. Forchhammer, 
JSellenika, p. 197.) 

CYRUS (Kvpos% 1. A large river, which flowed 
into the Caspian in a course nearly SE. There is 
some dijSerence among ancient writers whence it 
rose, and what w^as its actual course. Thus Mela 
(iii. 5) and Pliny (vi. 10) state that it rises in the 
Slontes Coraxici, and flowed to the Caspian thmugh 
Albania, Iberia, and Hyrcania. Plutarch (Pomp, 
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34) places its source in the mountains of Iberia. 
Strabo (xi. pp. 491, 500) seems to consider it as 
the greatest of the rivers of Albania; and Dion Cas- 
sius (xxxvi. 36) and Ptolemy (v. 12) as dividing 
Armenia and Albania, In other places Ptolemy 
and Strabo speak as though they considered it the 
boundary between Armenia and Iberia (PtoL v. 12; 
Strab. i. p. 61, xi. p. 491). Modern maps demon- 
strate that Pliny and Mela were the more correct in 
attributing its source to the Coraxici Montes, or 
main chain of the Caucasus, as its course is almost 
wholly SE. from those mountains to the sea. It 
has preserved its ancient name little, if at ail, changed 
mXo Kur, In its conrse it received several other 
streams and two rivers; the one called the Cambyses 
(Yori or Gori\ and the other the Araxes (Eraskk 
or Aras), a river hardly inferior to itself in 
size. [Cambyses; Araxes.] It fell into the 
Caspian by many mouths, the traditional number 
being said to be twelve; some of them, as indeed 
Stmbo remarks, being much blocked up by sand and 
mud. (Ptol. V. 13; Appian, 3fithr. c. 103 ; Strab. 
xi. pp. 491 and 501; Agathem. ii. 10, 14.) It 
may be observed that Mela (iii. 5) give.s to the Cyrus 
and Cambyses separate outlets into the Caspian, and 
that both Ptolemy and Sti-abo imagined that the 
Araxes flowed independently into the sea. It is 
quite possible that formerly the Araxes may have 
had a separate mouth. At present, however, it flows 
into the Kur, at no great distance from the sea, as 
Pliny and Plutarch believed. The name Cyrus is 
no doubt of Persian origin. 

2. A river of Media Atropatene, mentioned only 
by Ptolemy (vi. 2. § 1) and Ammianus (xxiii. 6), 
who determine its situation by placing it be- 
tween the mouth of the Araxes (Ards or Kur) 
and the Amardus (Sefid Pud). Modern maps in- 
dicate several small rivers which flow into the Cas- 
pian, agreeably with this determination; yet we 
think it may be doubted whether these ancient geo- 
graphers were not in error, and attributed to the 
small stream what was true of the Cyrus of Armenia. 
(See below.) The passage in Mela (iii. 5), which 
has been claimed for the Median river, belongs, in 
our opinion, to the Armenian. 

3. A river of Persia, described by Strabo (xv. p. 
729) as flowing through that part of the province 
which was called KoiArj Jl4p(ns near Pasargadae. It 
was one of the tributaries of the Araxes (Bendamir), 
which flowed into the Salt Lake, now called BahJi- 
iegan. Strabo (xv. p. 729) states, if the present 
text be right (and that, it is so is rendered probable 
by the consent of all the MSS.), that Cyrus derived 
his name from this river, his earlier appellation 
having been Agradates. Casaubon, in his edition, 
changed one word in the text, and deduced the con- 
trary and perhaps more probable meaning, that the 
river was called after the king, and not the king after 
the river. The Arabian geographers, Ibn Haulcal 
(p. 98) and A1 Edrisi (p. 124), recognise the name 
Aw or Kur-dh as that of a river which falls into 
Lake Bakhtegan. If the modern maps are connect, 
it would seem certain that the larger river Araxes- is 
that now called the Bendamir Kum-Firvz or Kur^ 
A&, while the smaller one, which was the proper 
Cyrus, is called the Pulwan. (De Bode, Luristau^ 
vol. i, p. 75; Fergusson, Nineveh ReMored^ p. 90.) 
It has been supposed by some geographers that the 
KSpios of Ptolemy (vi. 8. § 4) is the same river; 
hut it is much more likely that Ptolemy was correct 
in placing it in Garmania. 

3 b 
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CYSA (KtJfra, Aman, Tndlc. a. 26), a small vil- 
lage on the coast of Gedrosia, at which the fieet of 
Nearchiis arrived. Its position is uncertain. [V.] 

GYSSUS. [Oasystes.] 

CYTAE, CYTAEA: [CuTATBSiiTM.] 

OYTHE'RA (tcS Ku%a, also ^ Ky%a at a 
later time; Eth. Kvd'^pios: Cerigoy^ an island lying 
off the south-easteni extremity of Laconia. Its 
northern promontory, Platanistiis, was distant 40 
stadia from Onugnathos, from whence persons 
usually crossed over to the island. (Pans. hi. 23. 
§ 1 ; Strab. viii. p. 363.) Pliny says that it 
6 miles from Malea; but he ought to have said 
Onugnathos, since the island is much further from 
Malea than this distance. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 19.) ; 
Cythera is of an irregular oval shape, about 20 ^ 
miles in length from N. to S., and about 10 miles I 
in breadth in its widest part. Its area is about 112 ! 
square miles. It is very rocky and contains only a ; 
few valleys; and being the most southerly continua- | 
tion of the monntains of the Peloponnesus, it forms, | 
together with Crete, the southern boundary of the i 
Mediterranean sea. After passing this island, the j 
ancient Phoenician and Grecian mariners entered I 
upon an unknown sea, not so rich in islands and | 
harboui-s, with different currents and winds. If we 
could obtain an account of the early Phoenician 
voyagers, there is no doubt, as Curtius remarks, 
that we should find that the stormy Gape Malea 
and the island of Cythera long formed the extreme 
point of their voyages, beyond which they did not 
venture into the unknown western seas. The Phoe- 
nicians had an ancient settlement in the island, 
which was the head-quartern of their purple fishery 
off the Laconian coast. Hence the island is said to 
have derived its name from Cytherus, the son of 
Phoenix, and also to have been called Porphyrusa 
or Porphyris, (Aristot. up. Steph. B. s. v. K^Sgpa; 
ETistath. ad Bionys, Per. 498, ad II. p. 304, 36; 
Plin. iv. 12. s. 19.) It was from Cythera that- the 
worship of the Syrian goddess Aphrodite was intro- 
duced into Greece; and consequently in the Grecian 
legends this island is said to have been the spot 
which received the goddess after her birth from the 
foam of the sea. Hence, in the Greek and Latin 
poets Cythera is constantly represented as one of the 
favourite residences of Aphrodite, and Cytheraea is 
one of the most frequent epithets applied to her. 
(Hesiod. Tkeogn. 195; Herod, i. 105; Virg. Aen. 
i. 680, et alibi.) 

On the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, 
Cythera, together with the whole eastern coast of 
Laconia, was dependent upon Argos (Herod, i. 82). 
It afterwardKS became subject to the Spartans, who 
attached great importance to the island, since it 
afibrded a landing-place for their mercliant-vessels 
from Egypt and Africa, and the possession of it 
protected the coasts of Laconia from the attacks of 
privateers. Accordingly, they sent over annually to 
Cythera a magistrate called Cytherodices, with a 
garrison of Spartans. (Time. iv. 53.) The Lace- 
daemonian Cbilon, who is reckoned among the Seven 
Sa-ges, considered the proximity of Cythera so dan- ' 
gerous to Sparta, that he wished it sunk in the sea; 
and Deinaratus, kijig of Sparta, advi.sed Xerxes to 
seize this island, and from it to prosecute the war 
against Laconia. (Herod, viii. 235.) The fears of 
Chiion were realized in the Peloponnesian war, 
when Xicias conquered the island, b. c, 424, and 
from thence made frequent descents upon the Laco- 
nian coast. (Thuc. iv. 54.) 
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I Thucydides, in his account of the conque.st of 
I Cythera by Xicias, mentions three places ; Scundeia. 
and tw'O towms called Cythera, one on tlie coast and 
the other inland. Xichis sailed against the island 
with 60 triremes. Ten of them took Scandeia upon 
the coast (rj im ^akdarerg ^rJAiS, ':Stcdv?ieia kuKou- 
(levri): the remainder proceeded to the side opposite 
Cape Malea, where, after landing, ihe traup.s first 
captured the maritime city of the Cytheriau.-^ (?; S-irl 
^akdaorp urokis KvBrjp'wp'), and afterwards the 
upper city (p dvoo vdKis). According to this account, 
w’-e should be led to place Sc*andeia nj->on the coa.st of 
the Sicilian .sea, -where KupsalL the inodeni town of 
Ccr%o,now stands; and the maritime city, at Adt- 
mma^ on the emstorn cojist opposite Capo Mulca. 
This is, however, directly oppo.sed to the statement of 
Pausaiiias (1. c.), who connects Scundeia ami Cythera 
as the maritime and inland cities resjx’ctivelv, sepa- 
rated from one another by a distance of only 10 stadia. 
Of this contradiction tiiere is no satisfactory expla- 
nation. It scorns, however, pretty certain that the 
sheltered creek of Ademona was the principal har- 
bour of the island, and i.s probably the same as tiie 
one called Phoenicus {^oivikovs') by Xenophon {Httt. 
iv. 8. § 7), a name obvioiLsIy derived iVom the Phoe- 
nician colony. About three miles above the port of 
AvUmona are the ruins of an ancient town, called 
PakopoU, which is evidently the .site of the upper 
city mentioned by Thucydides. Here stood the 
ancient temple of Aphrodite, wEich was seen by 
Pausanias. 

In B. €. 393, Cythera came again into the |>of:.ses- 
sion of the Athenians, being taken by Canon in the 
year after the battle of Cnidus. (Xcn. 1. c.) It was 
given by Augustus to Eurycles to hold as Ids private 
property. (Strab. viii. p. 363.) Its chief productions 
ill antiquity were wine and honey. (Heratdid. Pont. 
s. V, Kvdrjpicap.') The island appears to Jiave been 
always subject to foreign powers, and consequently 
there are no coins of it extant. It is now one of the 
seven Ionian islands under the protoetkm of Great 
Britain. Its modern name Tzerig(}.,m Italian Certf/o, 
is remarked by Leake as almost the only instance of 
a Slavonic name in the Greek islands. (Lcvike, 
Northern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 69, seq.; Curtins, jPedo- 
ponnesos^ vol. ii. p. 298, seq.) 

CYTHE'RIUS (Kydnpios, Strab. viii. p, 356; 
Kddgpos, Pans. vi. 22. § 6), a small river in Pisatis 
in Elis, flowing by Heracleia, and falling into the 
Alpheius on its right bank: identified by Leake, 
with the river of Streji; by Boblaye, with the river of 
Landsot (Leake, jl/o?*ea, vol. ii. p. 192; Bubiaye, 
MecherchesT, p. 129.) 

CYTHE'RUM. [Cytorus.] 

CYTHE'RUS. [Attica, p. 332, h.] 

CYTHXUS (KvDposi Eth. Therrma')^ 

an island in the Aegaean seu, one of the Cyeladt's, 
lying between Ceos and Seriphos. (Strab. x. p. 
Dicaearcii. p. 462, ed. Fnhr.; Scyhix, p. 22. ed. 
Hudson; Plin, iv. 12. s. 20; Sfehi, ii. 7: PtuL iiL 
15. § 28.) It was colonised by the Dryopes, wljcnce 
it was also called Dryopi.s. (Herod, vih. 46; Ste})h. 
B. s. v.) Its name rarely occurs in aiiti<quity. The 
Cythnians sent a trireme and a penteeonter to the 
battle of Salamis. (Herod. L c.) After the Pelo- 
ponnesian war they became the subject allies of 
Athens, together with the other islanders in the 
Aegaean; but they never acquired p.nver or -wealth. 
(Comp. Dem. Hept p. 176.) The only 

Dative of the island mentioned by the ancient writers, 
was Cydias the painter; and its chief celebrity in 
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antiquity was owing to its excellent clieeses. (Stepli. 
B. s. V.; Eustath. ad Dionys. Pm\ 525 ; Atlien. xii. 
p. 516; Plin. xiii. 24. s. 27.) Its political consti- 
tution, however, had not escaped the attention of 
Aiistotle. (Harpocrat. $, «?. KvBvloi.) In the war 
between Philip and the Eomans in b.c. 200, Cythnus 
was occupied by a Macedonian garrison. Attains 
and the Eiiodians laid siege to the city; but being 
unable to take it immediately, they quitted the island 
at the end of a few days, as the capture of the place 
•was hardly -worth the trouble. (JLiv. xxxi. 15, 45.) 
After the death of Nero, Cythnus is mentioned as 
the place where a false Nero made his appearance, ; 
and gathered around him many adherents. (Tac. 
17 * 5 ^. 118 , 9 .) , ! 

Cythnus contained a town of the same name, i 
situated about the middle of the western coast of 
the island, upon the summit and sides of a hill af 
least 600 feet in height. Its harbour 'was formed 
by a small rock lying in front of the town. The 
ruins of the ancient to-wn are now called Hehraeo-- 
hastron. The circuit of the walls may still be 
traced, though the greater part of them has disap- 
peared. Within this circuit Boss noticed two large 
rectangular substructions, divided by a passage a 
few feet in width ; they were probably the foundations 
of two temples or other public buildings. From the 
above-mentioned passage a flight of steps appears to 
have been cut out of the rock, leading down to the | 
sea. Near these steps on the descent to the sea are 
three chambers cut out of the rock; standing along- 
side of one another; they vrere probably a sanctuary, 
as there is nothing to indicate that they were se- 
pulchres. 

The modem name of the island, Thermia, is de- 
rived from some hot springs on its north-eastern 
side, which are now much fi-equented from various 
parts of Greece, for the cure of diseases. They are 
not mentioned by ancient writers, but appear to 
have been used in antiquity, as some ancient re- 
mains are found near them. (Touraefort, Voyage^ 
vol. i, p. 251, transl. ; Boss, Reisen mif dm Griech. 
InselUj vol. i. p. 105 ; Fiedler, Reise dwell Griech-- 
enland^ vol. ii. p. 95.) 
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CYTTNIUM (KvTfi/toy; KvretnoVj Ptoh), one 
of the four towns of Doris, more frequently men- 
tioned in history tlian the other towns of the Tetra- 
plis. This apjyears to have been owing to its 
situation, -which rendered it a place of great military 
importance. Its site corresponds to Gravid^ which 
stands exactly at the northern entrance of the pass 
leading from the valley of Doris to the plain of 
Ampliissa, in the middle of the isthmus included 
between the jilaliac and Crissaean gulfs. The 
defile is fonned by the ravines of two torrents 
flowing in opposite directions; namely, that of 
’ivhich joins the JposioHdj near the union of 
the latter 'with the Cephissus, and that of another 
stream which crosses the plain of Amphissainto the 
Crissaean hay,” The position of the town, thus 
commanding this defile, illustrates the intended 
expedition of Demostirenes from Naupactus in b. o. 
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426. This commander proposed, if he had been 
successful over the Aetolians, to have marched 
through the Locri Ozolae, leaving Parnassus on the 
right, to Gytinium in Doris, and from thence to 
have descended into Phocis, whose inhabitants wore 
to have joined him in invading Boeotia. (Thuc. hi. 
95.) When Eurylochus.'the Spartan, shortly after 
the failure of the expedition of Demosthenes, was 
about to march from Delphi against Naupactus, lie 
deposited at Gytinium the hostages he had received 
from the Locrians. (Thuc. hi. 101, 102.) In b. c. 
338, Cytinium was seized by Philip, from whence 
he marched upon Ampliissa (Philochor. qp. Dionys, 
p. 742). (Comp. Scylax, p. 24 ; Strab. ix. p. 427, 
X, p, 476; Plin. iv. 7. s. 13; Steph. B. s.v. KvriPa; 
Ptol. hi. 15. § 15 ; Leake, Nortlmm Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 92, seq.) 

CYTO'NIUM. [Gertontum.] 

GYTO'EUS and CYTO'KUM (K{>roypos: EtTi, 
KvT( 0 pi 66 s, fem, Kvrwpids: there is also Kvrcapirris, 
Steph. s. u.). It appears that the name was also 
Cydoms. (Steph. s.?;. ed. Meinecke, note.) Its 
mythical founder was Cytorus, the son of Phrixus, 
according to Epliorus. (Stral). p. 544.) Strabo 
and Ptolemy name the place Cytorum; and Scylax,* 
Cytoris. It was between Ainastris and Cape Ca- 
rainbis ; and according to Strabo once a trading place 
of the Sinopeis. The name Cytorus occurs in the 
Iliad (h. 853) together with Sesamus. [Aiviasteis.] 
There are said to be remains of Cytorus at a place 
called Kidra^ or Kidros, which is tlie ancient name. 
The mountains at the back of Cytorus were covered 
with box trees. 

“ Et juvat undantem buxo speotare Cytorum.” 

(Virg. Geog. ii. 437.) Apollonius {Arg. il 944) 
whom Virgil may have imitated, calls it ** wooded 
Cytorus.” The box forests extended from Amastris 
to Cytorus. Pliny (vi. 2) mentions “ Mons Cy- 
torus,” which he places 63 M. P. east of Tium, 
and Tium is near the mouth of the Billaeus. 

Leake {Asia Minor, p. 307) has pointed out a 
singular blunder in the Table. The places that are 
marked on the Table between Amasia and Sinope 
are — Cromen,Gythero,e Egilan, Carambas, Stefaiio, 
Syrtas, which “ are evidently intended for Cromna, 
Cytorum, Aegiali, Carambis, Stefane, Syria.s ; the 
sum of the distances 149 M.P. is tolerably correct.” 
He suppses that the author was misled by the 
similarity of the name of Amastris, written Mastrum 
in the Table, with that of Amasia; but this sup- 
position does not seem to explain the origin of the 
blunder satisfactorily. The places that the Table 
gives between Mastrum (Amastris) and Sinope, are 
unknown. Forbiger (Creep, vol. it p. 436) takes 
all these names on the Table between Amasia and 
Sinop to be genuine names; and so he has Cromen, 
Cythemm, he,, as places on the road from Amasia 
to Sinope: but tliis is certainly not so. There is a 
place on the Table, named Thomia, between Stefane 
and Syrtas, which Leake does not mention. But 
whatever difficulty thei'e may be about this one 
name, the blunder in the Table is manifest. [G. L.] 
CTZIC0S {y KvQ.kos'. Eth. Kv^ikw^s) and 
CYZIOXJM (Plin. v. 32; Mela, i. 19), a city on the 
PropEtis in Mysia, on the nock of a peninsula as 
Mela says. The pninsula, which projects into the 
Propntis or sea of Marmora on the south coast, is 
joined to the mainland by a sandy isthmus. Grossing 
this isthmus from the mainland, a traveller flnds on 
1 his left the miserable town of Erdeh, the ancient 
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Aitace. [Artace.] Tlie site of Cyzictis 5s near 
the isthmus on. the east side, in 40*^ 22' 30'^ N. lat. 
(Hamilton, &o. vol. ii p. 103.) The 

Turks call the ruins of Cy zicus Bal Kts, the second 
part of which seems to be a part of the ancient 
name ; and Bal is probably a Turkish corruption of 
the Greek Uakala. (LeAe, Asia Afinor^ p. 271 .) 
There is a place called A idinjik near the isthmus, 
on the mainland side, where there are many marble 
fragments which hare been brought from the neigh- 
bouring site of Cyzieus. 

Strabo (p. 57h) says that Cyzicus is an island in 
the Propontis, which is joined to the mainland by 
two bridges, and very fertile : it is about 500 stadia 
in circuit, and contains a city of the same name close 
to the bridges, and two closed harbours, and ship- 
houses (v^wcfomoi) above 200; one part of the city 
is on level ground, and the other is close to a hill, 
which they call Bear Hill (^ApKrecv opos ) : there is 
another hill that lies above the city, a single height 
called Dindymon, which contains a temple of Dindy- 
mene the mother of the gods, wliich was founded by 
the Argonauts. S;ephanus (s. v, KwfiRoy) says^ that 
the town was also called ^ApKTojj/ vncros. The junc- 
tion of the island with the main is attributed to 
Alexander by Pliny (v. 32), who does not say how 
the junction was made. Apollonius Rhodius, who 
w'rote after Alexander’s time, still calls it an island 
(Argon, i. 936), but he also speaks of an isthmus. 
He names one of the ports Chytus; the other wjis 
named Panormus, as the Scholiast tells us. It is 
said that there are no signs of the bridgas* The 
isthmus is above a mile long, and less than half a 
mile broad. It seems probable that moles were 
pushed out some distance, and then the opposite 
shares were connected by bridges. The whole passage 
is now a sandy flat. Hamilton (Researches^ &:c. 
vol. ii. p, 98) says, “we crossed the sandy isthmus 
which connects Cyzicus with the mainland; near the 
south end, many large blacks of stone, dug up in 
clearing a neighbouring vineyard, had been collected i 
into a heap.” “ The east side of the isthmus is now 
an extensive marsh, covered with reeds, and probably 
marks the site of the principal port of Cyzicus, sepa- 
rated from the sea-shore by a low ridge of sand hills 
thrown up by the united efforts of the winds and 
waves. Hear the northern extremity, a long ditch 
runs from E. to W. full of water, with a wall of 
great strength, fortified by towers along its northern 
bank; its opening towards the sea is choked up by 
drifted sand, but it seems to be the entrance through 
which the galleys of Cyzicus were admitted to her 
capacious port.” (Hamilton.) 

The ruins of Cyzicus are among cherry orchards 
and vineyards. There is a heap of ruins covered 
with brushwood, where there are many subterraneous 
passages, some of which may be explored to the 
length of more than a hundred feet. These passages 
arc connected with each other, and appear to be the 
substructions of some large buildings, Cyzicus in 
Strabo’s time had many large public buildings 
(Strab. p. 575), and it maintained three architects to 
look after them and the machinery (opyava). It 
possessed three store-houses, one for arms, one for 
the machinery or engines, and one for com. “ The 
masonry of these substructions is chiefly Hellenic, 
hut in .some places the walls are only cased witli 
bhxjks of stone : in the roof of one of the vaults is a 
small square opening, regularly formed with a key- 
stone, all belonging to the original construction.” 
(Hamilton.) If these substructions are not those of 
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the public granary, they may belong, as Hamilton 
suggests, to the great temple described by Aristides 
in his oration on Cyzicus (vol. i. p. 237, ed. Jebb); 
but the extravagant bomba.'.t of tiiis wordy rheto- 
rician diminishes our confidence in wliat lie says. 
The Agora, he says, contained a most magnificent 
temple, and he speaks of tlie parts below ground 
being worthy of admiration. Xsphilirms (Dion Cass, 
vol. ii. i>. 1173, ed. Ikdinurus) says that the great 
temple of Cyzicus was destroyed by an eartliquahe 
in the time of AiiUminus Pius: ]>iit this must be a 
mistake, and he means to s]K‘uk of the great earth- 
quake that destroyed Smyrna and other cities in the 
time of Slarcus, the successor of Pius. Aristides 
wrote a letter on the calamity of the city jf Snsyrna, 
addressed to Aurelius and Commfxlus. This tem})le 
is described by Xipiiilinus as of extraordinary «li- 
mensions: the columns were fifty cubits high, and of 
one stone. The Cyziceni used the white marble of 
Proconnesus for building. (Strab- p. 5S8.) “ About 
a njile XE. by N. from these substructions are the 
remains of an arnphitlieatre, built in a ■woodtxl valley 
! to the north of the plain, where are the principal 
j mins of the city. Many of the pilasters and rnas.'-ive 
I buttresses have yielded to the influence of time, but 
I seven or eight are still standing on the west side of 
' the valley, by which the circular form of the building 
may be di&tinctly traced.” (Hamilton.) A small 
stream flows through the middleof the arena; which 
circumstance, and the character of the masonry at 
the upper end of the building, led Hamilton to sup- 
pose that the place w’as also used as a Naumachia. 
On a ■ww)ded hill to the east of the city, situated 
above the ruins, and near the rjmjx of the city w’-alls, 
there are “ only blocks of marble and broken columns 
built into the walls of the cottages.” The site of 
the theatre, wdiich faces the SW., is almost over- 
grown wdth luxuriant vegetation. It is very large, 

[ and appears to be of Greek construction, but it is in 
' a very ruined state. Stmie parts of the substruc- 
tions can be traced, but there is not a block of 
marble to be seen, nor a single seat remaining in its 
place. There are vestiges of the city walls in various 
parts, but it does not appear easy to trace their wlioie 
extent. Hamilton in one place sy>eaks of ‘‘ heaps of 
ruins, long walls, and indistinct fimntlations, but so 
overgrown witli vegetation that it was impossible to 
make them out.” He only found one inscription, a 
Greek one, of the Roman |)eriod. “ On the whole,” 
says Hamilton, “I must say that the loose and 
rubbly cliarjicter of the buildings of Cyzicus lirtle 
accords with the celebrity of its architects; and al- 
though some appear to have been cased with marble, 
none of them give an idea of the solid grandeur of 
the genuine Greek style.” It seems likely that the 
larger blocks of marble have D^en carried away, 
though there is no large modern town near Cyzicus ; 
but the materials of many iincient towms near the hca 
have doubtless been canded off to remote places. 
There are quarries of fine tnarble on tiie hills ahciit 
Cyzicus, and near Aidinjik on t!)e mainland; h\it 
granite was much used in the buildings of Cyzicus, 
and it is of a kind which is rapidly deconiposed. The 
consequence is, that a rich vegetation Ims growm up, 
which itself destroys buildings and buries them. 
The sea sand also that has been blown up on both 
sides of the isthmus may have covered the kisernents 
at least of many buildings. It seems likely, then, 
thtat excavations ■would bring to light many remains 
of a rich city, of which Strabo says, that in his time 
“ it rivals the first cities of Asia in magnitude, 
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beanty, and its excellent institutions, both civil and 
military, and it appears to be embellished in like 
fiishion with the city of the Rhodii, the Massaliotae, 
and the Carthaginians of old ” (p. 575). 

The origin of this town seems unknown. A 
people called Dolioiies or Dolieis (Steph. a. Ao- 
A/oj'es) once lived about Oyzicus, but Strabo says 
that it was difficult to fix their limits. Conon 
{Xarrat 41, apud Phot.) has a story of Cyzicus 
being settled by Pelasgi from Thessaly, who were 
driven from Thessaly by Aeolians. Their king and 
leader was Cyzicus, a son of Apollo, who gave his 
name to the peninsula which lie occupied ; for it 
may be observed that it seems somewhat doubtful, 
if we look at all the authorities, whether Cyzicus 
w'as considered by the Greeks to have been originally 
an island or a peninsula. If it was originally a 
pninsula, we must suppose that a canal was cut 
aci'oss it, and afterw’ards was bridged. This king 
C^'zicus w’as killed by Jason on the voyage to 
Colchis, and after the death of Cyzicus, perhaps some 
time after according to the legend, Tyrrheni seized 
the place, who were driven out by Milesians. Cyzicus 
was reckoned among the settlements of Miletus by 
Anaximenes of Larnpsaciis, and also Artace on the 
same island or peninsula. (Strabo, p.635-) Cyzicus 
is not mentioned in the Iliad. 

Tiie Cyziceni are said to have suiTcndered to the 
Persians after the conquest of Miletus. (Herod, vi. 
33.) The place afterwards became a dependency on 
Athens ; for it revolted from the Athenians, who re- 
covered it after the battle of Gynossema (b.c.411), 
— at which time it was unwalled, as Thucydides ob- 
bcn i's (viii. 107). These scanty notices of Cyzicus, 
and the fact of its having no fortifications near the 
ckse of the Peloponnesian War, seem to show that 
it Wfis still an inconsiderable city. The Athenians, 
on getting the place again, laid a contribution on the 
people. The next year (b. c. 410) the Cyziceni 
had the same ill luck. Mindarus the Spartan ad- ^ 
miral was there with his ships, and Phamabazus the | 
Persian %vith his troops. Alcibiades defeated Min- 
darus, and tho Cyziceni, being deserted by the Pelo- 
ponne.sians and Phamabazus, again received the 
Athenians, and again had to part with their money. 
We leam from the notice of this affair in Xenophon 
(Jlell. i. 1. § 16) that Cyzicus had a port at this 
time. After the defeat of the Athenians at Aegos- 
pijtami, Cyzicus seems to have come again under 
the Lacedaemonians ; but as the peace of Antalcidas 
(b.c. 387) gave all the cities in Asia to the Persian 
king, Cyzicus was among them, 

Cyzicus appears to have <.)btained its independence 
after the time of Alexander, but the notices of it 
are very scanty. Attalus I.‘ of Pei'gamum, the 
father of Euimmes, married a woman of Cyzicus, 
named Apollonias, wlio was distinguished for her 
good sense (Polyb. xxiii. 18); and we read of the 
Gyziceni sending twenty ships to join the fleet of 
Athenaeus, the brother of Attalus li.. King of Per- 
ganurm. (Polyb, xxxiii. IL) We know nothing 
of the fortunate circumstances which gave this town 
the wealth that it had, when Blitbridates attempted 
to take it b. c. 74. It is probable that it had be- 
come one of the outlets fur the products of tlie inte- 
rior of the Asiatic peninsula, and it is said to have 
been well administered. The Cyziceni sustained a 
great loss in a fight with Mithridates at Chalcedon, 
and soon after the king attacked Cyzicus. He posted 
his troops on the mainland o])posite to the city, at the 
foot of the mountain range of Adrastcia ; and with his 
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ships he blockaded the narrow passage that separated 
the city from the man. The strength of the walls, 
which had been built in the interval since the Pelo- 
ponnesian w'ar, and the abundant stores of the citi- 
zens enabled them to hold out against the enemy. 
The Roman commander. L. Lucullus was in the 
neighbourhood off Cyzicus, and he cut off the supplies 
of Mithridates, whose army suffered from famine, 
and was at last obliged to abandon the siege with 
great loss. (Pint. LnculL c. 9, &c.; Appian, 3Iith~ 
Tidat. c. 72, &c,; Strab. p. .575; Cic. pro Arch 
; c. 9.) The Romans rewarded Cyzicus by making 
it a Libera Civitas, as it was in Strabo’s time, who 
observes that it had a considerable territory, part of 
it an ancient possession and part the gift of the 
Romans. He adds that they possessed on the Troad 
the parts beyond the Aesepus about Zeleia; and 
also the plain of Adrasteia, which was that part of 
the maiuland that w’as opposite to Cyzicus. They 
had also part of the tract on the Lake Lascylitis, 
and a large tract bordering on the Doliones and 
Mygdones, as far as the Lake MiletopoHtis and the 
Ajiolloniatis. Strabo (p. 587) speaks of a place at 
the common boimdaiy of the territory of Priapus 
and Cyzicus, from which it appears that the pos- 
sessions of these tw’o towns bordered on one another, 
on the coast at least, in the time of Strabo. Indeed 
Priapus, according to some authorities, was a colony 
of Cyzicus. It appears that the greatest prosperity 
of Cyzicus dates from the time of the defeat t»f 
Mithridates. It possessed a large tract on the 
south side of the Propontis, and there were no other 
large cities on this side of the Propontis in the 
'Roman period, except Nicomedia and Nicaea. The 
produce of the biisin of the Rhyndacus would come 
down to Cyzicus. Tacitus (Aw». iv. 36) says that 
Tiberius (a. b. 25) deprived Cyzicus of its privilege 
of a free city (Dion Cass. liv. 7, 23; Sueton. Tih* 
c. 37) for not paying due religious respect to the 
memory of Augustus, and for ill treating some Roman 
citizens. This shows that Strabo must have written 
what he says of Cyzicus being Libera before the re- 
vocation. The effect of the revocation of this privilege 
would be to place Cyzicus altogether and immediately 
under the authority of the Roman goveiiior of Asia. 
Cyzicus, however, continued to he a flourishing place 
under the empire, though it suffered from the great 
earthquake wffiich has been already mentioned. In 
the time of Caracalla it received the title of Metro- 
polis. It also became a bishop’s see under the later 
empire. 

Cyzicus produced some writers, a list of whom is 
given in a note on Thucydides (viii. 107) by Wasse. 
(Cramer, A&ia iHmor, i. 47, note.) It bad also 
some works of art, among which Cicero ( Fm% ii. 4. 
c. 60) mentions paintings of Ajax and Medea, which 
the dictator Caesar afterwards bought. (Plin, viii. 
38.) At some period in their history the Cyziceni 
conquered Proconnesus, and carried off from there a 
statue of the Meter Dindymene. It was a chrysele- 
phantine statue; but the covering of the face, instead 
of being plates of ivory, was made of the teeth of the 
hippopotamus. (Pams. viii. 46. § 4.) Cyzicus also 
produced a kind of unguent or perfume that was in 
repute, made from a plant which Pliny calls “ Cyzi- 
eena amaracus’^ (Plin. xiii.; Paus. iv. 36. § 5); but 
Apollomus, quoted by Athenaeus (xv. p.688), speaks 
of it as made from an Iris. It was also noted for its 
mint, which produced the gold coins or stateres called 
Cyziceni (KuCncrjvot), which had a wide circulation. 
The Gy zicenus had on one side a female head, and 
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on the other a lions head. (Hesjchitis, «. v. Kv- 
^iKTivoi: Suidas, p. Kv^iKTiml (rrar^pesS) The 
head is supposed to be that of Cybele. The value of 
the coin was 28 Attic drachmae. (Bern, in Phorm. 
p. 914.) The autonomous coins of Oyzicus are said 
to be rare, but there is a complete series of imperial 
coins. It does not appeirr where the Cyziceni got 
their gold from, but it is not improbable that it w'as 
once found on the island or on the neighbouring main- 
land. riiny (xxxvi. 15) says that there was in his 
time a temple at Cyzicus, in which the architect had 
placed a golden thread along all the joinings of the 
polished stone. The contrast between the gold and 
tiie white imirble would probably produce a good 
effect. The passage of PHny contains something 
more about Cyzicus, and the story of the ‘‘fugiti\ms 
lapis,’* which wiis once the anchor of the Argonautae. 
The stone often ran away from the Prytaneum, till 
at last they wisely secure it with lead. [G. L.] 
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B. 

BAAE. [Dahae.] 

BAB AN AS (Aa§ams), one of Justinian’s for- 
tresses, situated between Bara and Amida (Procop. 
(ie Aed ii. 4), which some of the maps confound 
with Barana (Arnmian. xxiii. 3. § 7), which lies 
much further S. at the sources of the river Belias. 
The site has not been identified. (Ritter, Erdktmde, 
vol. X. p, 1 124, vol. xl pp. 82, 381.) [E. B. J.] 
DABASAE {Aaida-ai, Ptol. vii. 2. § 18), a people 
of the district called by the ancients “ India intra 
Gangem,” to the east of Mpdl There is some doubt 
about the orthography of their name, which is some- 
times written Labasae. They are probably connected 
u'ith the range of mountains called ra Aa/mcrcra opij 
(Ptol. vii. 2. § 18), and which are most likely re- 
presented by the eastern spur of the Pfipdl Hi- 
malayas. [^*] 

DABERATH (AaSipSu, LXX.,* AaSeipd, Eiiseb.), ; 
a border city of the tribe of Zebulon (Josh. xix. 12), j 
apparently identical with the Levitical city Babareh j 
(A&€§ix, LXX. ; Josh. xxi. 28), and with Debir 
in 1 Chiton, vi. 58, though in these passages it is 
reckoned to the tribe of Issaehar, as is also Baberath 
in 1 Chro7i. vi. 72 (As^epi, LXX.). Its site is 
marked by the small jroslem village of Deburiah^ 
which is situated at the NW. base of Uloimt Tabor, 
on a ledge of rocks, thus answering to the descrip- 
tion given by Eusebius and St. Jerome of the situ- 
ation of Dabeira, as a town of the Jews on Mount 
Tabor, in the district of Diocaesareia. (Onoinast. 
s. VA Relarid, Pn/aest. p. 733.) Br. Robinson fartlier 
identifies with it the Dabaritta of Josephus in the 
great plain (Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 210), but this is 
very questionable. [G, W.j 

BABRONA, a river in Ireland, mentioned by Pto- 
lemy as being the first river after the Southern Pro- 
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montory (Cape Clear) — probably the i?/acl;water, 
in respect to name as well as locality; since d7ibh 
^Uack. JR. G. L.] 

BACHABE'NI (Aaxaprjpotjy an inland tribe of 
Arabia B’elix, according to Ptolemy (vi. 7) identified 
with the Nabathaean-s by Emstathius (ad JJkmys. 
Per. 954). Porster conjectures that they are iden- 
tical with the tribe of the Diry Dhaher. part of the 
great Harb nation, fomnl by Burckhardt near the 
Qmf and Zeheyde tribes, hetweeiilidbeyh and J/c/r/ra, 
and also in the vicinity of Medina. (Ai-ahia, voLfi. 
p. l41.) fG. W.] 

BACHINABABES (AaxLPa€Bvs, PeripL Jml 
p. 29), a district of “ India intra Gangem,” on the 
HW, coast of the peninsula of Hindostan, a little to 
the S. of Barygaza or Beroach. It is stated by the 
author of the Periplus that it was so culled because 
Bakhan, in the native tongue, signified south. 
Bakhinabades, according to this view, wt-uld be a 
pui’ely Indian word, and would mean city of the 
south.” Bakhan, however, in which we recogiuse 
the vveli-knowm modern name Deccan, i.s not properly 
the south : it is derived from the Sanscrit Daksiiina, 
meaning the country on the right hand, and was so 
named by the Hindu conquerors, wdio entered India 
fmm the NW. The district of Bakhinabades con- 
tained twm ernporia, Plithana and Tagara. [V.] 
DA'CIA (AaKia: Eth.mAAdj. Aa/cos, Dac*us, 
Bacicus). This country, the last of the lioman 
conquests in Europe, can only be considered as a 
geographical expression denoting the land of the 
Bad or Getae (tj rdtv Verwv yfi, Strab. vii. p. 295), 
till its incorporation wdth the eiiqure by Trajan, 
when it received certain definite limits. 

The Getae (PeVag sing. rh7]s, Stcph. B.) were 
in antiquity enumerated among the Thracian group 
of nations ; and this opinion has been confirmed by 
the most competent among modern inquirers. (Seha- 
farik, Stoy. A/i. vol. i. p. 31.) It need hardly be 
added, that the theory which regarded the Getae 
and the “long-haired” Goths of Beandinavia as 
equivalent names, though su})porlcd by Proe.opius, 
Jerome, Vopiscus, and Spartian, but, above all, by 
Joraandes (Be Reh. Get), is entirely devoid of 
foundation. The seat of this people as they first 
appear in history must be placed to the N. of Sit. 
Haemus, and S, of the Is ter. If we may trust He- 
rodotus (iv. 92, foil V. 3), the Getae were superior 
to the other Thracian barbarians. Our knowledge 
of the later Dacians partly confinns this statement, 
however much Grecian imagination might colour bis 
sketch, or have originated the fable.s connected with 
their indigenous deity Zalmolxis or Zamolxis. Thu- 
cydides (ii. 96) describes them as living in the same 
district as that which they occupied wlien conquered 
by Dareius, and they were among the tribes whu fol- 
lowed Sitalees to the field. In the expeditirdi of 
Philip against Scythia (Justin, ix, 2), the Triballi, 
who had not long before been driven out of their 
ancient seats in the interior by the irruption of the 
Kelts, occupied the stepjic between the Danube and 
the Balkan- It would seem that the Getae had 
been forced across the river by the Triballi, as Alex- 
ander, in the campaign of b. c. 335, foumlthe Getae 
ranged upon the opposite side of the Ister to the 
number of upwards of 10,000 foot and 4000 horse- 
men. Under favour of night, Alexander crtjssed over 
the river unmolested, defeated the Getae, and ttK,‘k 
their town. (Arrian, Annk I 2; Strab. p. 301.) 
In B. c. 292, Lysiinachus, in the aggressive ■warfam 
which he wagetl against the Getae, penetrated into 
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the heart of their country ; in the plains of Bi^sa- 
rabia (ri tcov Tercav €p7jfj.ia, Strab. p. 305) his re- 
treat was cut off, and he, with all his army, had to 
surrender. Lysimachus, however; was set free, and 
the generosity of Dromichaetes, the native king, 
found a place among ail the collectors of anecdotes. | 
(Strab. p, 302; Pint. Demetr, 39, 52; Polyaen. vii. j 
5; comp. Paus. i. 9. § 5.) It is probable that the 
Dacian prince obtained a large treasure, either from ; 
the plunder of the camp, or tlie ransom of his prison- 
ers, as on two separate occasions, once in 1 545, and 
again rather more than twenty years since, many 
tliousand gold coins were found near Tlvorda^ some 
of them bearing the name of Lysimachus, and others 
wiih the ey»igraph KOiSflN. (Paget, Hmigary and 
vol. h. p. 105.) 

"When the Gauls occupied Eastern Europe, the 
Getae were involved in war with that people. 
(Justin, xsvi. § 3.) They were defeated, and were 
sold in great numbers for slaves to the Athenians, 
%vho had formerly obtained their supplies from 
Pln-ygia and Curia, as is shown by Aristophanes and 
the elder comedians; wliile, after this period, the 
names of Davus (Dacus and Duvus are convertible 
forms) and Geta appear as the names of slaves in_ 
the writers of the New Cojnedy and their Eoman 
imitator Temnce. (Strab. p. 304; Mem. de VAcad. 
d'.‘is I user, vol. xsv^ pp. 34, foil.; Niebuhr, Khivi. 
Sehrift, pp. 352 — 398; Schafarik, Slav, Alt, vol. i. 
p. 4G9.) 

It is not known why and when the Getae changed 
their name to that of Daci. The ancients are unani- 
moiLs in considering them as identical (Plin. iv. 
12; Pans. i. 12. §4; Dion Cus.s. ii. 67; Appian, 
Praef. c. 4; Justin, xxxii. 3. § 16), though Strabo 
(p. 304; comp, Seiiec. Kat. Quaest. 1) distinguishes 
them by sayiiig that the Getae (x,‘cupied the district 
tfiwards Pontus and the E., the Data that towards 
Genniuiia and the sources of the Ister. Curio, the 
first Roman general who advanced in these regions 
as far N. the Danube, was afraid to attack Dacia. 
(Flor. hi. 4. § 6.) According to some, Julius Caesar, 
in tlie extensive schemes of conquest they assign to 
him, had meditated the invasion of Dacia. (Suet. 
Jul 44.) The native prince Boerebistas, a con- 
temporary of Augustus, and a man of great capacities, 
ventured to cross the ister, and, by ravaging Thrace, 
and exterminating the people of the Boii and the 
Taurisci, had increased the power of the Getae to 
such extent as even to cause terror to the Romans, 
(Strab. pp. 298, 303.) In B. c. 10, Augustus sent ! 
Lentulus to attack their king Cotiso. The Romans ' 
appear to have inarched up the valley of the Mar os ^ 
but the expedition had no practical results. (Flor. 
iv. 12. § 19; Strab. p. 304; Dion Cass. liv. 36; 
Hor. Carm. iii. 8, 18; Suet. Oct 21.) Ovid, in his 
exile, has given a picture of the Getae, with all their 
repui.sive features, set off by the horrors of the in- 
ehnnent climate. The jjoet, however, leamt their 
language (Trlst, v. 12, 58, ex Pout, iii, 24); and 
coiiipnsed a song of triumph for Augustus in the., 
rude tongue of his barbarian neighbours {ex Pont. 
iv, 13, 23). The specimens of this ancient 
language are in the names of men and places, and In 
particular words scattered through the writers of 
Greece and Rome, or preserved by lexicographers, such 
as Hesjcliius and Suidas. Addling {MitJiridat 
vol. ii. p. 344) hms collected many of these words 
and terminations of words, such as the local ending 
ill dava, which frequently occurs among Dacian 
towns. From this period the Dacians were engaged 
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in frequent wars with the Romans. Fortune in- 
clined to neither side, till at last they obtained, tinder 
their king Decebalas, so decided an advantage over 
the weakness of Domitian as to reduce that emperor 
to accept a peace, accompanied by the most disgrace- 
ful conditions, and, among others, the payment of a 
yearly tribute to Dacia. A full account of these 
iwo campaigns of Domitian is given in the JJict of 
Biog, art. Decelalus, When Trajan assumed the 
imperial purple, he prepared to restore to its bright- 
ness the tarnished honour of the empire, and liimself 
headed the expedition against Dacia. In a. d. 101, 
Trajan left Rome, and passing through Paimonia, 
and crossing the Theiss, followed the coui’se of the 
Maros into Transylvania. His first great battle was 
on the Crossf eld near Thor da. The Moido-Wal- 
lachian peasant still calls the battle field by the 
name Prat de Trajan'’’ (Pvaivim Trajani); a re- 
markable instance of the tenacity of a people’s recol- 
lections. For other curious examples of the honour in 
which the modern inhabitants hold the meraoiy of the 
conqueror of Decebalus, ^ee Revue des deux Mondes, 
vol. xxi. p. 110. Decebalus broke the humiliating 
conditions to which he had been subjected ; but 
Dacia was doomed to become a Roman province, and 
in A. D. 104 Trajan, who had assumed the title of 
Dadeus, set out on his second campaign. Tlie em- 
peror, iriio ivas now better acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of the country, chose a nearer route, and one 
by which lie might at once reach the capital of the 
enemy. On this occasion he crossed the Danube 
below the Iron Gate, where his famous bridge was 
afterw^ards built, and sending one part of Ifis army 
along the Aliita, he himself followed the valley vdiich 
now leads from Orsova by Mehadia and Karansehes 
over the Iron Gate pass-— the deep mountain gorge 
which, standing at tlie entrance of Transylvania, has 
been alternately contested by Dacian, Roman, Chris- 
tian, and Moslem, Taking this route, he marched 
direct upon the capital Sarmizegethusa. 

The Dacians, unable any* longer to defend their 
capital, set fire to it, and fled to the mountains. 
Decebalus, finding it impossible to escape his pur- 
suers, stabbed himself, and many of his followers 
committed suicide, to avoid subjection to the Ro- 
mans. Dion Cassius (Ixviii. 6 — 14) has given the 
history of this famous war; but the Column of Trajan 
at Rome, upon which the chief events of the two cam- 
paigns are minutely figured, forms the best commen- 
tary on this final victory of Rome, which Caninius the 
poet (Flin. Ejp. viii. 4. § 1) had proposed to narrate 
in verse as an eternal monument to the illustrious 
Trajan. (Paget, Hungary and Transylvania^ vol. 
ii. p. 107 ; Fabretti, de Column. Traj . ; Mannert, 
ResTraj. ad Danvd). gestae; Engel, Comm, de Exped. 
Traj. ad Banub. ; Franke, Geschich. Trojans^ 
pp, 66—141.) 

Dacia now became a Roman province, and received 
its definite plitical boundary; on the W. it was 
bounded by the Tysia, which divided it from the 
lazyges Metanastae; on the N. by the Moiis Car- 
patus; to the E. its limits were the Hierasus, up to 
its confluence with the Ister; while on the S. it w’-as 
j separated from Moesia by the Danube. (Ptol. iii. 8. 
§ 4.) The whole circumference was calculated by 
Eutropius (viii. 2) at 1000 M. P., but this is below 
the inai‘k, as it contained what is now the Banat of 
Temsvdr, Hungary E. of the Theiss, the whole of 
Transylvania, the Bnhoicina, the S. point of Ga- 
Ucia, Moldavia W. of the PnUk^ and the whole of 
]VaUackia. 
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After the subjugation of the countiy, Trajan NE, Section tip to Tiviscnm (rmpsmr*). On this 
turned his attention to securing his new province. The road the Peutingerian Table gives the following 
bridge over the Danube which was to afford a com- stations:* — Arciclava, Centura Futeae, Bersovia. Azi- 
munication with the S. provinces, had been commenced zis, Caput Bnbali, Tiviscum. The middle road, 
probably about a. d. !03. Dion Cassius, governor quitting Orsom, followed the valley of the Czerna^ 
of Fannonia under Alexander Severus, wrote an ac- closely hemmed in by its wooded hills, to Mehadkt; 
count of Tmjan's bridge: but this part of his work and, pumuing the same course as the modern road, 
has been lost, though an abridgment is given in thf proceeded along ti;e banks of the Temes^ then crossed 
epitome of Xiphilinus. According to this writer, the narrow gorge where the Eomans are said to have 
it was built by Apollodorus, the architect of the had litei-ally an iron gate, which gave its name to 
Forum Trajannm and of the Column at Eojne, and the place. Its direction then turned towards the E., 
consisted of 20 piers; each pier was 1 50 Boman feet along the vale — or rather plain — of Ildtzeg, over 
liigh, 60 feet thick, and they were 1 70 feet distant Hunyud and the level before Vdrhdy^ and the hill 
from each other. At either end it was protected by of Deva^ and there fell into the beautiful valley of 
towers, and the whole work was built of hewn stone, the Maros ^ — taking the route which, should Tran- 
(Dion Cass, Ixviii. 13.) The latter circumstance sylvania ever attain to a higher civilisation, will form 
seems to bo an exaggeration, and the account of the tdie future great commercial road to unite the wine- 
situation, depth of water, nature of the soO, and growing districts of its well-watered volcanic slopes 
other particulars, contains many errors. A com- with the stream of the Danube. Still proceeding in 
parison of the other two ancient authorities — the a HE. direction along the Marm^ it passed 
large copper coin of Trajan with the bridge on the hurg^ Thord-a, Maros Vitsarheli. and so on to the 
reverse, and the column, where part of the bridge is frontier of Moldavia. Again, taking the guidance 
represented in the background — shows that the of the Peutingerian Table, the following stations lie 
upper part of the bridge was of wood, while the piers on this road : — Tierna, Ad ^Mediani {^Mekadia ^ — 
are undoubtedly of stone. About a. »« 120 Ha- with the baths of Hercules, which were known to the 
drian destroyed the bridge, as it is said, to prevent Komans as early as the times of Hadrian, and w^ere 
tlie barbarians crossing over into the Thracian pro- in high repute for their medicinal virtues), Fraeto- 
vinees. (Dion Cass. Z. c.) The remains of this rium, Ad Pannonios, Gaganae, Masclianae, Tiviscum, 
bridge fire to be found a little below the miserable Agnavae, Pons Augusti, Sarmizegetbusa, Ad Aquas, 
village of Scala Gladova. All that is now left is a Gennizera, Blandiana, Apula, Brucla, Salinae, Pa- 
solid shapeless mass of masonry on each bank, about tavissa, Napca, Optatiana, Langiana, Cersie, Pai'o- 
20 feet high; and between that and the river them lissum. 

is on each side a broken wall, with a level on the top The third road, which lay towards the E,, left the 
of the banks, apparently forming the pier from which neighbourhood of Scala Gladova, — probably cross- 
the first arches sprang. On both sides the banks ing Trajan’s Bridge, — ^ passed along the valley of 
are of a considerable height above the water. In the Alnta (A Zi), and, mounting the Rotkenthiirm 
the bed of the river, and in a direct line between pass, descended upon KarUhiirg, where it fell in 
these ruins, the surveyors— as will be seen by the with the other road. The following are the stations 
accompanying plan, in wliich the npper line indi- up to Apula, — the mining capital of the Eomans in 
cates the common height of the water, the lower Dacia, the seat of the Collegium Aurarioruin, and 
that to which it somSftimes falls, when the tops of the residence of the procurator or chief ofiicer of the 

gold mines: — Drubetis, Amutria, Pelendova, Castra 
Jlpr Nova, Eomula, Acidava, Kusidava, Pons Aluti, 

* Ptolemy (iii. 8) has added the names of the fol- 
EEMAINS OF trajak’s BRIDGE, lowing places which are not to be found on the 

great Eoman roads, between the Tysia and the 
several of the pillars become visible— have traced Aluta, in the direction from N. to S.: — Eucconiura 
the remains of 13 pillars. Hot far from the middle, (*Pov/c«:(l«ov),Docidava(Aofcz5au'a),IIIpianum(OoA- 
a kind of island has been fonned which occupies the Tiav6v), Ziridava (ZiptSaua), Zurobara (Zoupd€apa), 
space of 4 pillars, and on the H. bank there is a $e- Lizizis Zeugma (Z^vy fxa), Acmonia (’A/c- 

cond space, apparently filled up by deposits, which fioivia'), Phrateria (^parepla). Tlien E. of the 
leaves room for one other pillar; thus mahdng, in Aluta, in the direction from S to H.: — Arcinna 
addition to those on the banks, the number 20. The O' ApKtp(p)a), Pinum (riivd;/), Sornum (^Sdpwv), 
distance between the pillars on either bank is about Tiasum (Tiaaov), Hentidava (NeyrlSaua), Pirum 
S,9 00 English feet. The pillar on the N. bank is (Uipodfx), Hydata ('^TSarot), Tiriscum (T/picr/fov), 
not built of hewn stone, but of a mass of shapeless Marcodava (MapKodava), Comidava (KojaiSaua), 
materials joined together with Eoman cement. It Ehamidava (‘PapiBava), Zusidava (ZovaiBava), Pa- 
may have been encased in hewn* stone which is now loda (TldkoBd), Angustia (’A 77 oyo-Ti'a), Praetoria 
destroyed. On the Wallachian side are the remains Augusta (Upaircopla Avyovara), Sandava (:Sav- 
of a tower, surrounded by a deep and circular fosse. Bava), Utidava {OvriBava), Petrodava (XlerpuBava), 
(Paget, vol. ii. p. 57.) ^ Carsidava (Knpa-iBaua), Patridava (UarpiBava), 

Besides tJiis great work Trajan constructed roads Triphulum (Tp'KpvAop), Arcobadara (’Ap/eo§d5apa). 
(the great agents for civilization): these were three The rivers of Dacia which flowed into the Da- 
in number, and were connected with the Via Trajana, nuhe in the direction from W. to. E., were as fol- 
which ran along the S. side of the Danube, partly lows: — Tisianus or Tysia, with its E. affluents Ge- 
cut in the rock and partly supported on wooden rasus or Grissia, and Marisus; Tibiscus, springing 
beams. The road which lay most to the W, quitted from the Carpathians; Gifil ; Alutas; and Hierasiis 
Viininaciurn, — or, more properly, tlie fortress on the which hits been identified with the Udpas or Hope- 
opposite side of the river, Uj-Pulanka , — and took a r6s of Herodotus (iv. 48). 
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Dacia was made a consular province (Capifeolm. 
Fertin. 2, 3) under a “ legatus,” and divid^ into 
districts, as in 129 there appears “Dacia Inferior” 
under Hadrian, and in an inscription, the age of 
which is not known, “Dacia Apulensis” (Orelli, 
Inscr. n. 3S88). Notwithstanding the resolution 
of Hadrian to contract the limits of the empire, and 
the steps he actually took for that purpose, the Ro- 
mans seem to have remained masters of Dacia till 
the time of Aurelian (a. d. 270 — 275); when they 
finally retired across the Danube, and left Dacia to 
the Goths. The Roman colonists were placed on the 
S. of the river, in a district lying between Upper and 
Lower Moesia, which bore the name of Dacia Au- 
KKiAANi (Vopisc. A 39 ; Rnf. dBrciy. 8 ; Eu- 
trop. ix. 15), and which was afterwards divided into 
two parts: — Dacia Ripensis, on the Danube, with 
the capital Ratiaria; and Dacia Mediteriianei, 
with the cajtital Serdica. (Marquardt, Eandbmh 
der Rom, Alt. p. 108.) An intercourse of com- 
merce and language was gradually established be- 
tw.>€‘u tlie (jpposite banks of the river; and Dacia, 
though serving a Gothic master, proved the Brmest 
barrier against the barbarians of the north. In spite 
of the strong lines which the Visigoths were pre- 
paring to construct between the Pruth, Danube, and 
the mountains, they gave way before tlie destructive 
inroads of tiie Huns, about A. D. 376. (Amm. Marc. 
xxxi. 3; Jornand. de Eeb. Get. e. 24 ; Schafarik, 
Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 324.) After the death of Attila 
in A. D. 453, the old country of Dacia, from the 
Carpathian mountains to the Euxine, became the 
seat of a new p)wer which was erected by Ardaric, 
king of the Gejndae. When the kingdom of the 
Gepidne was destroyed by the Lombards and Aval’s 
in A. I). 566, these districts were occupied without 
resistance by a new colony of Scythians. Tlie Dacian 
empire of the “Chagans” lasted for upwards of 
230 years, till it fell before the might and prowess 
of the great Charlemagne. The Wallachians — or 
“ Eumunyi,” as they call themselves — are not to 
be confounded with the Ylakhi (BAaxoi), which is 
a much older and wider-spread name, belonging to 
the Kelts. (Schafarik, Slwv. Alt. vol, i. p. 236.) 
Both of the Wallachian stocks on either side of the 
Danube were of the same descent, and consisted of a 
mixture of Slaves, Getae, and Romans, who from the 
seventh to the tenth century sheltered themselves in 
the mountains of Dacia, Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
Albania ; and when the times became more peaceable, 
spread themselves over the neighbouring plains. 
(Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. ii. p. 205; Fessler, 
schieh. der Ungern, vol. i. p. 71.) 

The Magyars had made themselves masters of 
Dmda before the tenth century: its later liistory falls 
without the province of this work. It is interesting 
to observe that Bethlen Gabor, the Protestant hero 
of Transylvania in the Tiiirty Years’ War, had in- 
tended to have founded the ancient Dacian empire in 
favour of himself, but abandoned it in consequence, 
as it seems, of his being childless. 

The dress, features, and whole appearance of the 
modern Wallacks, correspond entirely with the Da- 
cians of Trajan’s Column. They have the same 
arched nose, deeply-sunken eye, and long hair, the 
same sheepskin cap, tlie same shirt, bound round the 
waist and descending to the knee, and the same long 
loose trousers which the Roman chain is so often 
seen encircling at the ankles. It is mure difficult to 
decide the claims of the Wallack to Roman descent; 
but an admixture of Roman and Dacian blood — the 
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conquerors and the conquered — may reasonably be 
inferred. Though the duration of the Roman empire 
only lasted for about 170 years in this country, yet 
in none has it left more lasting impression of its do- 
mination, especially in the language. That which is 
spoken by all the people of this nation is soft, abound- 
ing in vowels, and deriving most of its words from 
ti}e Latin, mixed up with many forms of Slavish 
origin. 

It is uncertain what coinage the Dacians used 
during their independence : they were probably tetra- 
dmchms, of rude workmanship, copied after the 
money of Philip of Macedon, great numbers of which 
have been found in Transylvania. Goins of the im- 
perial period, from the time of Philip to that of Gal- 
lienus, are extant: the type constantly found is a 
woman, generally standing, — the symbol of Dacia, — 

; with the epigraph frovincia dacia. (Eckhel, 
vol. ii, p. 4.) 

(Sulaer, Gesck. Dadem; Ersch and Gruber, Ara- 
cgclopddie, s. v. Facia ; Wilkinson, WallacMa and 
Moldavia; Paget, Bungary and Transylvania; 
Neigebauer, Baden aus den Ueherrest&n des Klass. 
Alterihums.) [E. B. J.] 

DACIBY'ZA (^AaKiiv^a), a place in Bithynia, 
on the road from Chalcedon to ISlicomedia. The 
modern Gehse or Givyza, near the north coast of the 
bay of Astacus, seems to preserve the ancient name. 
It is mentioned by several of the historians of th-e 
Lower Empire. (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 9.) [G. L.] 

DAD ASTANA (Gen. ae; Aaddarava, Ftol. v. 
1), an inland town of Bithynia, according to Ptolemy, 
The Table places it on a road from Nicaea to Julio- 
polis, and 29 M. P. from Juliopolis. It appears to 
have been near the borders of Bithynia, as Am- 
mianus says (xxv. 1 0 ) the emperor Jovianus on his 
return from the East came from Ancyra to Dadas- 
tana, where he died suddenly. [G. L.] 

DADES (A^Ses, Ptoi. v. 14. §2), a promontory 
on the S. coast of Cyprus, W. of Thronoi, which 
D’Anville has identified with Kiti. (Engel, Kypros, 
void. p. 99.) [E. B- J.] 

DADIOAE. [Daradrae.] 

DAE'DALA (ra AaiSaAa : Eih. AatSoAetis), a 
city of the Rhodia, that is, the Pemea in Caria, or 
a small place, as Stephanus B. says (s. v.'), on the 
authority of Strabo; and also a mountain tract in 
Lycia, 

The eastern limit of the Rhodian Peraea was 
the town of Daedala, and after Daedala, which be- 
longs to tbe Rhodil, is a mountain of the same name, 
Daedala, where commences the line of the Lycian 
coast: near the mountain, that is, on the coast, is 
Telmissus, a toum of Lycia, and the promontory 
Telmissis. (Strab. pp. 664, 665.) The Daedala is 
that part of the mountain country of Lycia which 
lies between the Falamon Tchy and the middle 
course of the Xanthus; and the high land comes 
down to tlie coast at the head of the gulf of Glaucus 
or Mahd, (^Map, &c. by Hosky n, London Geog. J otir>- 
ml, vol. xii.) In Mr. Hoskyn’s map just referred 
to, the ruins of Daedala are placed near the head of 
the gulf of Glaucus, on the west side of a small river 
named Inigi Chat, which seems to be tlie river 
Nihus, of which Alexander in his Lyciaca (Steph. 
B. 5 , V. AaiSoAa) tells the legend, that Daedalus 
was going through a marsh on the Ninus, or through 
the Ninas river, when he was bitten by a water 
sn^e, and died and was buried there, and there the 
city Daedala was built. The valley through wliich 
the Ninus flows is picturesque, and well-cultivated. 
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On the mountaiii on tlie W- side of the valley is an 
ancient site, probably Oaedala ; here are numerot^ 
tombs hewn in the rocks in the usual Lycian style; 
some are wfell-finished. The acropolis stood on a 
detached hill; on its summits are remains of a well, 
and a large cistern. We did not find any inscrip- , 
tions.” (Hoskyn.) But though no inscriptions were 
found, there is hardly any doubt that the place is 
Daedala. Pliny (v. SI) mentions two islands otf 
this coast belonging to the Daedaleis. There is an 
island off the avast east of the mouth of the Inigi 
Chai, and another west of the mouth of the river; 
and these may be the islands which Pliny means. 
The islands of the Cin^is, three according to Pliny, 
lie opposite to Crya, on the west side of the gulf of 
MalcrL Livy (xxxvii. 22) mentions Daedala as a 
“ parvum castellum.” Ptolemy (v. 2) places Dae- 
dala, and indeed tlie whole of the w'est side of the 
gulf of Glaucus, in Lycia. 

The reader may refer to Hoskjri’'s map and the 
Geog, Journal (vul. sii) as to the site of Caunas 
also, which passage the writer of the article Caunus 
overlooked, [G. L.] 

DAE'DALA (A«i5dAoc, Ptol. vii. 1. § 49), a town 
or district of “ In^ia intra Gangem ” E. of the Indus, 
and between that river and the M. Vindios ( Vindkya 
Mts^, the temtory of the Caspiraeans. Curtius 
would seem to place it on the W- of the Indus (viii. 
10. § 19), and the same view' is taken by Justin, if 
liis Montes DaetMi refer to this place (xii. 7). 
Stephanas simply notices the existence of a place of 
this name in India. [V*.] 

DAE'MONUM INSULAE (Aai/x6mv prjfrot)^ 
islands off the coast of Arabia, and in the Arabian 
Gull (Red Sea) (Ptol. vi. § 15), apparently lying 
otf Yaniho, [G. W,] 

DAESIDIA'TAE, DESIDA'TAE (Aaicnharat), 
one of the many Pannonian tribes. (Strab. vii. p. 
314.) Pliny (iii, 26) and Velleius Paterculus (ii. 
115), indeed, mention them among the Illyrian 
tribes, but this probably arises from the fact that the 
Eomans regarded the Pannonians generally as flly- 
rians. [L. S.] 

DAETIOHAE (Aamxat, Ptol. vii. 1. § 51), a 
tribe of “India intra Gangem,” to the N. of the 
Ganges, and apparently seated among the spurs of 
the Himalaya mountains. They may have occupied 
the western portion of Nipdl. [V,] 

DAGASEIRA (Aaydaeipa, Arrian, Ind. c. 29), 
a small place, perhaps a headland, visited by the 
fleet of Nearchus. It was in the countij of the 
Ictliyophagi. Forbiger thinks that it is represented 
hj Cape lash, but this wmiild seem to be more to the 
westward at Carpella. If the word be of Arabian 
origin, its original form may have Been Dak-jezirek, 
the island of Dali. The whole district wiis anciently 
(!alled Gedrosia. (Vincent, Voyage of Nearclim, 
vol. i. p. 274.) ^ ^ [V.] 

DAHAE (Aaai, Sfeph. B. s. p.; Aaoi, Herod, i. 
52; Daliae, PHn. vi. 19), a numerous nomad tribe 
w'ho wandered over the steppes to the E. of the 
Caspian. Strabo (xi . p. 511) has grouped, them with 
the Sacae and Massagetae as the great Scythian 
tribes of Inner Asia to the N. of Bactrkna. These 
Dahae were subdivided into Paksi (Udpyoi, p. 508) 
or Aparni (""Avappoi, p. 51 1), who were found near 
Hjrcania; Xanthii CBavOioi), and Pissuiii (nltr- 
aovpoi). Alexander met them on the banks of the , 
river Oxus, and subdued them, (Curt. . viii. ,3 ; 
Justin, xii. 6. § 18.) 

As might be expected, they occupied no definite 
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position, but moved as necessity might require; they 
appear in Anian (Anak iii. 28) on the Jaxartes, 
and were in later times found in this neighbourhood. 
I They were hardy w'arriors (“indomiti Dahae” Virg. 
i Aen, viii. 728), W’ho served Dareius as cavalry 
: (AiTian, iii. 11), Alexander (Arrian, v. 12) and 
Antiochus (Polyb. v 79; Liv. xxxv. 48, xxxvii. 38, 
40) as mounted ardiers. They were aho as 
foot-troops. (Amm- Marc. xxii. 8. § 21 ; Suid. s. v, 
*Aja06s.) 

It is most questionable whether any ermneetion be* 
tween the Dahae and the Thracian Daf‘i can be tracfri 
(comp. Strab. vii. p. 304); but Hitter vol. 

: vii. pp. 668, foil.) has mdiced the eurioiis coincidence 
of the successive arri^-al of Daci, Gctac, and Scytliiaa 
tribes to the W. of tlie Casfdan, upon the banks cf 
the later; while in a previous age the Jaxartes and 
Oxus were occupied by Dahae, Yueri (6Vrfoc), and 
Hassagetae to the E. of the Caspian. I he writers 
of Greece and Home know’ nothing of the Dahae but 
their name, position, and warlike virtues. It would 
appear that the annals of the Chinese give mure 
special infomiation ujxjn the interesting subject of 
these and other Gernianic or red and fair-liaired 
races in Central Asia — one of the most im|}ortant 
discoveries of modem times, (Ritter, 1. c.: comp. 
Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol, ii. p. 63.) [E.B. J.] 
DAL [Dahae,] 

DAIX (Atti^). In the geography of Ptolemy (vi. 
14; comp. Menand. THst. p. 301, ed. Bonn), this 
river, which he describes as flowing into the Cas- 
pian, is the second river frtmi the Hha (Volga) 
towards the Jaxartes, tlie Rhymnus intervening; 
but there must lie sorne mistake (comp. KenncII, 
Geog, Herod, vol. i. p. 180), as there can be no 
doubt that the Daix is represented hy the Jaik or 
Ural (Humboldt, Asie Cenirale, vol. ii. p. 186), 
which forms part of tlie E. limit of Europe, rising in 
the Ural mountaias, and fulling into the Caspian, 
after a course of about 900 English miles. I'his 
river is the W. boundaiy to the vast steppes over 
which the hordes of the Klrghiz-Knzaks roam. 
(Levchine, Hordes et Steppes des Kirghiz- Kazaks, 
p.3.) [E.B.J.] 

DALAHDA (AdAc«/3a, Ptol, v 7. § 2). Ritter 
(ErdkunYk, vol. x. p. 844) has conjectured that the 
site of this place in the Lesser Armenia may be iden- 
tified with the remarkable castle of JDerendah, situ- 
ated at the Tokhmah Su upon a rock of nummulitic 
limestone, forming cliffs which rise 300 feet above 
the rivers bed. Thi.s rock has extensive ruins on 
the platform, with hewn cisterns fur preserving the 
rain water. These ruins, however, do not date be- 
yond the epoch of the Ikirks, nor are any to be per- 
ceived wdiicli belong to a more ancient |xa'ioJ, tluaigh 
it has been assumed, from its remarkable pteition, 
that it must have been one of the many Roman or 
rather Byzantine turtresses w’hieli existed in Armenia 
Elinor. (St. ^Martin, Mem. stir I'AntHnie, wd. i. 
p. 189; Jonrn. Geng. Soc. voLx, p. 318.) [K.B.J.] 

DALDIS (g Ad\Sis: Eih. AoKkavds), a town 
which Ptolemy places on the borders of Phrygia 
and Lydia (v. 2); and Suidas (s. v. KpreuWapos), 
in Lydia. It was the birthplace of Artfunidoriis, 
the author of the Oneirocritica. There are coins of 
the imperial period with the epigraph AaAHiamep^ 
The site is unknown. [(G. L.l 

DALION. [Diagon.] 

DALLUNTUM, a town of Dalmatia, which the 
Antonine Itinerary places on the read from Narona 
to Epidaiirus, 29 M, P. from the former, it appears 
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in the Feutiiiger Table under the name of Di- 
LUJJTUM. [E. B. J*] 

BALxVIANU'THA (AaKfxayovOd). The name 
occurs only in St. Mark’s Gospel (viii. 10), where 
the parallel passage in St. Matthew (xv. 39) has 
Ma75aAa, which enables us to identify the district 
of Daimanutha with the plain of Germesareth, :h>the 
S. of which Magdala was situated. Lightfoot 
( Chorog. Dec. cfip. v. § 2) offers several suggestions 
as to the origin of the name, but none of them satis- 
factory. [G. W.] , 

DALMATIA (AaXiiarla, Dalmatia, 

Delmatia ; Eth. and adj, AaA/tdrTjs, Aakfiarevs, 
Daimata,Daliiiatensis, Daimaticus). The Dalmatians 
formed a portion of that great aggregate of tribes 
which inhabited the broken and indented coast E. 
of the Adriatic from the Celti Taurisci as far S. as the 
Epirots and Macedonians. These tribes, which com- 
prehended, besides the Dalmatians, the Veneti, Pan- 
iioiiians, Dardani, Autariatae and others, belonged to 
the Illyrian group; and the territory which with va- 
rying limits wiis occupied by them bore the common 
name of Illyricum [ Illyricum] . Strabo (vii. p.315) 
asserted that it was a peculiarity of the Dalmatians, 
to divide their lands afresh dyaBacrixos) every 

eighth ye^r; and that they were not in the habit of 
using coined money among themselves. 

The inland parts of this district are divemified by 
undulating grounds, hills, and high mountains; many 
of the latter have the same rugged appearance as 
those of the coast. Tiie gcologictd character of the 
whole of this country is referred to the secondary 
fonnatiuii. 

Sterility is the general character of the hilly parts 
of Dalmatia, and it is singular that the N. sides are 
usually less barren than the S. slopes. The soil, 
thougji not rich, is good; Strabo (p. 31.5) indeed de-* 
scribes it as ‘ sterile, unsuited to agriculture, and 
barely afibi-ding a subsistence to the inhabitants.” He 
adds (p.317), and this may account for its impover- 
ished, condition, “ The country which, with the ex- 
ception of a few rugged spots, abounds eveiy where 
with the olive and vine, has always been neglected, and 
its worth has been unknown in consequence of the 
wildness and predatory habits of the inhabitants.” 

The coast was well furnished with harbours as 
well on the mainland as in the neiglibonring islands, 
while the opposite coast of Italy is without ports. 
In antiquity Dalmatia produced a great quantity of 
gold (“aurifera terra,” Mart. x. 78 ; Stet. SUv. i. 
2. 53). and if Pliny (xxxiii. 4) may be believed, as 
much as 50 pounds of gold were procured daily 
from the mines in the time of Nero. There is some 
ditliculty in these statements, because, as far as pre- 
sent information goes, Dalmatia am boast of neither 
gold nor silver. Gold has, how'ever, been found at 
Serajero in Bosnia; and as there can be little doubt 
Isut that the Dalmatia of the Romans included much 
of Bosnia^ the statements of the ancients must be 
referred to this district. (Neigebauer, Die Sud- 
siacen, p. 211; comp. Fort is, Viaggio in Dahnazia, 
p. 113; Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol. i. p. 219.) 

In the reign of Gentius, last king of lUyria, a 
separation took place among his subjects. They 
obeyed Plcuratus as long as he lived, but after his 
death, on the accession of Gentius, the Dalmatae re- 
volted, B. o. ISO, having assumed that name from the 
city of Delminium (or Dalminium) which they chose 
as the capital of their now state, (Polyb. xxxii. 18.) 
Tlie territory of the Dalmatae was at first compre- 
hended between the Naro (^Narenia) and the Tilurus 
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erNestus ( Cettina), and contained at one period twenty 
cities; it then extended to the Titius (La Kerha), 
and the whole country received the name of Dal- 
matia, under a republican form of government, W'hich 
last®! till the inhabitants either delivered themselves 
up to Rome, or w^ere conquered by her armies. 

In consequence of a quarrel between them and the 
Lissans and Daorsi, who w’ere allies of Rome, a con- 
sular army was sent against them. The consul, 0. 
Marcius Figulus, entered Dalmatia, b. c. 156, and 
its strongly fortified capital Delminium ha\’ing been 
taken, the Dalmatians were obliged to sue for peace; 
and their liberty was only allowed them on condition 
of their paying tribute to Rome. (Polyb. xxxii. 24; 
Appian. Illyr. 11; Liv. xlvii.; Flor. iv. 12.) 
In the fallowing year they were subdued by P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio Nasica Corculum (Liv. t c.), Delmi- 
nium, their capital, it would appear, suffered to such 
an extent (Strab. p. 315) that the seat of government 
was transferred to Salona. In b. c. 119, L. Caeci- 
lius Metellus, who was consul, declared war against 
the Dalmatians, though they had been guilty of no 
offence. They offered no opposition to him, and after 
wintering at Salona he returned to Rome, and gained 
the undeserved honour of a triumph and tlie surname 
Daimaticus. (Liv. Bpit. Ixii.; Appian. Illyr. 1 L) 

Appian (Jllgr. 13) has told the stoiy of the 4th 
Dalmatian war. The Libui'nians, who were attacked 
by their restless neighbours, appealed to Rome foi* aid. 
Troops were sent to enforce the demand wdiich had 
previously been made, that the Dalmatians should 
evacuate Promona. In b. c. 48, Gabinius lost more 
than 2000 men in an engagement with the natives, 
and then fell back upon Salona. It was reserved for 
Vatinius to wipe off the disgrace which the Roman 
anus had sustained. He was saluted as “ imperator ” 
by his soldiers, and received the honours of a sup- 
plicatio ” from the senate in b. o. 45. The death of 
J. Caesar emboldened the Dalmatians. Fortune fa- 
voured them, Vatinius took refuge in Kpidamnus, 
and the war against M. Antomus and Octavianus 
prevented Brutus, to whom the province had been 
decreed, from punishing their defection. In b. c. 
34, Octavianus led a formidable army into Dalmatia, 
where Agrippa had the command, and penetrated as 
far as Setonia, where he was wounded in the knee. 
The country submitted to him, hostages were 
taken, the standards captured from Gabinius restored, 
and a promise was given that the owing tribute 
should be paid. (Dion Cass. xlix. 38 ; Liv. Epii. 
cxxxiL; Appian. lilgr. 24 — 27; Veil. ii. 90; Flor. 
iv. 12; Suet, Oct. 20.) 

Dalmatia became an imperial province, and its . 
limits were pushed as far N. as the Save. In 
B. c. 16, and again in 11, the Dalmatians showed an 
inclination to throw off the yoke, and some years af- 
terwards joined the revolted Pannpnians, when Rome 
anticipated such danger, that Suetonius (jn/5.16) con- 
sidered that no ■='. formidable enemy had appeared 
since the Punitrv Tiberius, who was appointed 
to the command of army, displayed con- 

siderable military talent in the Dalmatian campaign 
against Bato, the champion of his country’s liberties, 
a man of great bravery and capacity. In a. b. 9, he 
had reduced the country entirely to subjection, and 
in A. D- 12 received the honour of a triumph for this 
and his German victory. (Dion Cass. Iv. 29 — 32, 
Ivi. 11 — 17; Yell. ii. 110 — 115 ; Zonar. x. 37.) 
Henceforward Dalmatia and lllyricmn, though geo- 
graphically they were distinguished (Tac, Ann. ii. 
53), became politically convertible terms. 
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The name Illyricum is however more properly ap- 
plied to the long and narrow tract of country which 
lies hetween the Save and the Adriatic, and Dal- 
matia after its final incorporation into the Roman 
province must be referred to the article under that 
head [Illyricum]. Dalmatia was the native 
country of Diocletian, and its capital Salona (Spa- 
latro) will always be famous as having been the 
place to which that emperor retired. At the divi- 
sion of the empire between Arcadius and Honorius, 
the important and warlike praefectnre of Illyricum 
was divided between the West and the East; Dalma- 
tia with Noriciiin and Pannonia fell to the lot of the 
former. About a.d. 461, Dalmatia was exposed to 
the inroads of the Suevi, but the intrepid Mar cel- 
liiius maintained the power of the Romans against 
the barbarians, and occupied the province in an in- 
dependent position with the title of patrician of the 
West. (Proeop. Bell. Vafukt i. 6.) Tfaeodoric, the 
great emperor of the Ostro-Goths, supported by Zeno, 
emperor of the East, wrested it from Odoac^er; and 
it is said that an iron mine in Dalmatia furnished 
the victors with one of the chief requisites of war. 
(Cassiod. Var. iii. ep. 25.) In a.d. 635, it was 
conquered for the Lower Empire by the imperial 
armies, regained by the Ostro-Goths, and again re- 
covered by Belisarius. 

Under Justinian the limits of Dalmatia were ad- 
vanced to the E. over Pannonia;* and it was divided 
into maritime and inland Dalmatia: the former ex- 
tending from Istria through Libumia, Dalmatia, 
and N, Albania, with the adjacent islands; and the 
latter lying to the E. of the range of mountains known 
under the name of Albius, Bebius, Ardius, or the mo- 
dern Prolog range, and Scardus. It was, however, 
with difficulty preserved for the Byzantine empire, and 
was subjected to the inroads of the Gepidae, and then 
of the Lombards. The great HeracHus, in pursuance 
of his statesmanlike plan of establishing a permanent 
barrier in Europe against the encroachments of the 
Avars and Slaves, induced the Serbs or W. Slaves, 
who occupied the country about the Carpathians, to 
abandon their ancient seats and move down into the 
provinces between the Danube and the Adriatic. 
Though independent, these people, when they had 
made their footing in Dalmatia, for a long period 
considered themselves as owing a degree of terri- 
torial allegiance to the Lower Empire. (Const. 
Porpli de Adm. Imp. SI — 36.) 

The modern history of Dalmatia commences with, 
these relations established by HeracHus and the W. 
Slaves, who entered the country under the various 
names of Servians, Groatians, Naren tins, Zachlumians, 
Terbunians, Diocleans, and Decatriaiis. (Schafarik, 
Slav. Alt vol. ii. p. 237.) 

The following is a list of Dalmatian towns, the 
chief of which are jncntioned elsewhere. 

On tlie coast: — Siciim, Praetoriiun, Tragnrium, ' 
Salona, Col. Julia Martia, Epetium,Oneum, Iranonia, 
Piguntia, Lanreata, Dalliiiitum, Rliausium, Epi- 
daurus, Rliizus, Cattarus, Butua, Ascrivium, Olci- 
nium, Nymphaeuin, Lissus. 

In the interior, in the direction from NW. toSE.: 
— Pelva, Dalminiiun, Ae^pium, Promona, Ratanea, 
Audetriurn, Selovia, Seretium, Sinotiuin, Tiluriuni, 
Ad hlatriecm, Staneelum, Dioclea, Narona, Glindi- 
tiones, Salluntum, Varo, Grahaea, Ealata, Birzimi- 
nium, Sinna, Medion, Seodra, Picaria,Sphentzanium, 
Doraeium. (Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Dalmatia and 
Montenegro, 2 vols, 1848; Kohl, Reisen m htrim, 
Dalmatkn, ii. Montenegro, 2 vols. 1850; Heige- 
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bauer, IHe Smhlaven ti. deren Llinder, 1851; Cu- 
sani, Daimazia, 2 vols. 1846; Pannonius, lllgrim 
n.Dalmatien, 2 vols. 1816.) [E. B. j.] 

DALMPNIUxM, DELMENiUM ( AaXaWiy, Stnib. 
Tu. p. 315; AeXplviov, Ptol. ii. 16. § 11 : Adhpior, 
Steph. B.; Eiistath. ad Dion. Perieg. 95), the an- 
cient capital of Dalmatia, from wdrii-h the Dal- 
matians, after their separaiion from the other Il- 
lyrians, derived their name. (Aj'pian, PL 11.) 
Though strongly fortified, it was taken by C. Figu- 
Iiis tlie consul, in n. c. 156, and was set f>n fire by 
means of a contrivance very much reseml.din.L'' t.he 
Greek fire of the middle ages. (Appiun, /. c.) In 
B.c. 135, P. Scipio Nasica destroyed the walls and 
public buildings. (Strub. 1. c.) After this, e.veept 
in the notice of Ptolemy {1. c.), no more is heard of 
the city. The district in the neighbourhood w.as in 
later times called Daleii (AaAey, Const. Porpli. de 
Aim. Imp. c. 30), and is the present plain of Du mm 
or Davm in the Herzegovina, to the E. of IJrno., 
(Schafarik, Slav. Ait. voL ii. p. 267 ; Neigehauer, 
Me Sudslaven, p>. 21.) [E. 13. J.] 

DA'MALIS (AdoaKis), seems to be the point 
near Chrysopolis [Ciirysopous] named Bus or 
Bous (Boos) by Polybius (iv. 43). Here, according 
to the legend, lo landed when she crossed the strait. 
It was also called Damalis, or the heifer, and Arrian, 
quoted by Eustathius {ad Monys. Per. 140) has a 
story about it [G. L.] 

DAMASCUS (AafjLcuTKS ^ ; Hth. AapacrKr}v6s : the 
territory dj AafiacrKjjinj), the capital city of Syria, 
both in ancient and modern times, though its pre- 
eminence was disputed during the classical peri<xl by 
Antioch, It is an exceedingly ancient city, being 
mentioned first in the history of Abraham’s pursuit 
of the defeated kings ( xiv. 15): and his steward 
■ Eliezer was a native of Damascus (xv. 2). Josephus 
ascribes its foundation to Uz, a grandson of Siiem 
(Ant. i. 6. § 3). During the peri<Kl of the Hebrew 
monarchy it was the “head” or capital of Sy'ria 
(Isaiah, vii. 8), and the Syrian king is called the 
king of Damascus (2 Chron. xxiv. 23). But during 
the struggles between these neighbouring kingdoins 
it occasionally fell into the hands of the Israelites, 
Thus “ David put garrisons in Syria of Damascus, 
and the Syrians became seiwants to David ” (2 Sa 7 n* 
viii. 6 ; 1 Chron. sviii- 6), after he had de- 
fecated Hadarezer, king of Zobah, to wdiom the 
“ Syrians of Damascus ” had allied themselves. The 
fact that Tadmor in the wilderness. [Padmyjia] 
was built by Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 4)', which far- 
ther gives countenance to the very ancient and con- 
sistent tradition of his connection with Bmilbek 
[Heliopolis], proves that David’s son and suc- 
cessor retained po.ssessioii of southern Syria; but 
Damascus was during this time subject to Rezon, a 
vassal of Hadarezer. (1 xi.23 — 25,) Subse- 

quently to the divi.sion of tlie Hebrew kingdom, cir. 
B. C. 900, we find “ a Hebrew quarter ” in Damaseiis 
ceded by treaty to Abah by Benliadad (1 Kings, xx 
34), and the city was at length recovered to Israel 
by Jeroboam, son of Joiish, king of Israel (cir. n. c. 
822). (2 Kings, xiv. '28.) The aliiauce of Syria 

writh Israel against Judah led Ahaz to call in tlie 
aid of Tiglatlipilcser, king of Assyria, ^Yho, in con.-e- 
qnenee, “ went up against Da!ua.sciis and took it, 
and carried the jjeople ef it captive to Kir’* (cir. b.o. 
740), according to the prophecy of Amcjs, delivered 
about fifty years befiire Die event. (2 Kings, xvi. 
9; i. 5.) hVom this time it fuliowed the fur- 

tunes of the Assyrian empire, but does not appear at 
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any time to Iiave had much miportauce in a militaiy 
view. Besides which, its political and commercial 
importance after the time of Alexander the Great 
was eclipsed by Antioch and otlier cities founded by 
the Seleucidae; which may further account for the 
scanty notices of it that occur in classical authors, 
Strabo describes it as ttoKis d^tdAoyor, 'ri 

Ka\ lititpavecrTamn) tuP ravrr} Kara ra n^pcriKd 
(xvi. p. 756). Pliny says that according to some it 
was reckoned us one of the cities of the Decapulis 
(v. 18). He only further mentions it for its ala- 
baster (xxxvi. 18). It is, however, strange that so 
renowned a city, the subject of such extravagant 
eulogy in the poems and romances of the Orientals, 
should be almost unnoticed in the classical poets; ^ 
the ventosa Damascus” of Lucan certainly not 
a well- chosen epithet — being the sum of tlieir tribute 
to this nicest remarkable and beantiful city (iii. 215). 

In the annals of the church it is noted for the 
conversion and first preaching of the apostle St. Paul, 
which synchronised with the occupation of the city 
by tlm ethnarcli of Aretas, the king apparently of 
Arabia or Petra. (2 Cor. xi. 32.) As the event is 
not chronicled by any historian, the circumstances 
under which this petty king had come into possession 
of- so important a place are very doubtful; but it is 
certain that it was subject to the Koinan rule until 
tlie reign of Heraclitis, when it was taken by the 
Saracens in the 13th year of the Hejira (a. d. 634), 
from which time, as if to comj^eiisate for its tempo- 
rary eclipse, it has been the delight and glory of the 
East, and celebrated by the Arabian poets as the 
terrestrial Paradise. 

Damascus, now culled Es-Sham,, is situated at the 
distance of two days’ journey, or about 60 miles from 
the coast of the Mediterranean, not far from the 
eastern base of the range of Antilibanus, and at the 
w^estern extremity of the great desert of El-JJawan 
(Auranitis), which extends westward to the Eu- 
phrates, and southward to the Arabian pn insula, 
it presents the pculiar phenomenon of a city in the 
midst of gardens, watered by numerous streams. 
It is surrounded by a wall, which is however in a 
state of ruinous decay, and scarcely defines the limits 
between the city and its suburbs. In 1843, the 
population of Damascus was stated at 111,552, of 
which number about 12,000 were Clmistians, and 
5000 Jews- It is governed by a pasha, whose rule 
extends from the Euphrates to the Jordan, and from 
the vicinity of Aleppo to the confines of Arabia. 

The “ Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus,” 
are*of Scripture celebrity (2 Kings^ v. 12), and both 
Strabo and Pliny mention the Chrysorroa, to which 
the latter ascribes the fertility of the soil (“ Da- 
mascum ex epoto riguis amne Chrysoroafertilem”); 
and Strabo remarks that its waters are almost 
entirely consumed in irrigation, for that it waters a 
large extent of deep soil ” (ll. cc.'). There are, in 
fact, as the writer iiscertained, two copious sources 
in the eastern roots of Antilibanus, the Barada and 
the Of these, the is far the most 

copious, and being divided into numerous rivulets on 
emerging from the mountains above the city, w'aters 
its iniminerable gardens- The water, however, is 
not good for drinking, and the inhabitants of the 
villages along its course in the Wadg Barada are 
subject to goitre. Even the poor of Damascus do 
not ordinarily drink this -u'ater. This is probably 
the Abana of Scripture. The Pharpar is represented 
by the Ph^ge^ a smaller stream of delicious water, 
whose source was explored by Pocock. It emerges 


frcm the mountain range through tlie same valley as 
tlic Pam<la, and is conducted by aqueducts and pipes 
to all parts of the city for the purpose of supplying 
the inhabitants with drinking wmter. The scanty 
surplus of the two streams forms a small lake below 
the city, called Ba?ir~el-JIerj. [G. W.] 



DAMA^SIA (AajuLacfid), a fortified town in Vin- 
delicia, which Strabo (iv. p. 206) regards as the 
acropolis of the Lieattii. The place now generally 
identified with it is Bohenemhs, in the upper valley 
of the Phine, though some believe it to be the more 
ancient name of Augusta Vindelicorum. [L.S.] 
DAMASSI MONTES (ret A<ig,aix<fa opr!, Ptol. 
vii. 2. § 18), an eastern spur of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains in Nipai, in the district of “ India intm 
Gangem.” fV.] 

* DAMA^STIUM (AagderTtop), a town in Epeirus, 
which Strabo mentions as possessing silver mines 
(vii. p. 326). The name of this town occurs in no 
other ancient writer ; but there are several coins ex- 
tant, bearing the epigraph Aagaartpcav, which were 
probably struck at this place. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 
164.) 



DA'MNII, in Scotland, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
lying to the north-east of the Selgovae. The diffi- 
culties that attend the fixation of the exact locality 
of this people may best be collected from the text as 
given in full: — “Partly, along the northern side, 
under the promontory of the same name, dwell the 
Novantae, amongst whom are these cities — Louco- 
pibia and Eerigonium” (according to another and 
probably a better reading, Eerigonium). “ South of 
these, the Selgovae, amongst whom are these towns 
— Carbantorigum, Uxelum, Corda, Trimontium. To 
the eastward of these, but more to the nortli, are the 
Damnii, amongst whom are these towns — Colania, 
Vanduaria, Goria, Alauna, Lindum, Victoria. The 
Gadeni more northern, the Ottadini more southern^ 
amongst whom are these towns: — Curia, Breme- 
nium. Next to the Damwonii, towards the east, but 
more northern, and to the east of the promontory 
Epidium, are the Epidii,” &c. 

More one text of Ptolemy, as well, perhaps, 
as the context itself, justifies us in connecting the 
Gadeni and Ottadini with the Selgovae rather than 
with the Damnii; i. e., in making the first named of 
those two populations the one to which the Gadeni 
and Ottadini lie north and south. But this wull not 
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meet the difficulty. The change of form from Damnii 
to Damnonii introduces another complication. The 
varim lectmies throw no light on this. The vari- 
ation is even repeated in two inscriptions found in 
the neighbourhood of Carvoraii (a station on the 
Vallum and the Magna of the NotUia), one of 
which is Cl VITAS bitmni, and the other cmrAS 
DUMNONi. The historian of the Roman Wall sees 
in this only a transplantation of the Dumnonii of 
Devonshire, and draws attention to the policy by 
which one tribe already subdued is made to become 
instrumental in the subjugation of others. He over- ! 
looks the Damnii of Ptolemy. Thirdly, the geo- 
graphical boundaries are indistinct. Of the twenty- 
one names contained in the above-given extract, no 
more than eight can claim to be identified in a 
manner sufficiently satisfactory to serve as the basis 
for further criticism. These are, Novantae, Lonco- 
pibra, Retigonium (Mel Ee^dgonium), Selgovae, Bre- 
menium, Gadeni, Ottadini, and tlm Epidian Promon- 
tory. These = Wigionshlre^ Glen Luce^ Stram^aer, 
the shore of the Solway^ High Rochester^ Berwick^ 
shire, Northumherland, and the Mull of Cmfyre re- 
spectively. Now, no part of the northern shore of 
the Solway Frith lies south of the southernmO'.t points 
of Wigton (Novantae). Neither can any population 
lie (at one and the same time) east of Kircudbright 
(Selgovae), and west of the Epidii (^Argyle), By 
carrying the Selgovae as far as JOimfries, the4 
difficulties are increased. Peebles, SelUrh, Lanark, 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Renfrew, Stirling give 
us the nearest approximation to the area of the 
Damnii or Damnonii of North Britain. [See Dum- 
Noxii.] [E. G. L.] 

DA'MNIUM. [DAMNO^^UM.] 

DAMNO'NIUM, in South Britain. Danmium is 
the form of the word in Marcianus Heracleota. In 
Ptolemy it is Damnonium, so that the variations 
noticed under Damnii are here repeated. Each 
author gives Ocris as a synonym for the headland 
(Aagvovioy, rh koX "'OKpivov &Kpov, Ttol., and 
Adgptov &Kpov rh Hal *'0/fpiov KdKobgevov, Blarcian. 
HeracL), of which the modem name is \h.e Lizard 
(in Cornwall). [Dumnonii.] [R. G. L.] 

DA^MPOLIS or DIA'MPOLIS (AidgnroKisi lam^ 
boll), a Greek town in the interior of Thrace, to the 
east of Irenopolis, on the river Tonsus. (Ann. 
Conm. X. p. 274.) It is probably the same place as 
the Diopolis of Hieroeles (p. 635), and the Diospolis 
of Malak(ii. p, 167). [L. S.] 

DAN. [Palaestina.] 

DAN, a town of Palestine, founded by a colony of 
the tribe of Dan during the period of the Judges 
(xviil cir. b. c. 1406), and assumed as the northern 
limit of the Holy Lan^ as Beersheba was the south- 
ern. {Judges, xx. 1 ; Smn. hi. 20, ficc.) Its more 
ancient name was Laish, and it apparently belonged 
to Sidon {Judges, xx. 7); but in Joshua (xix. 47) 
Leshain. It became infamous as one of the chief 
seats of Jeroboam’s idolatry (1 Kings, xii. 29), and 
its position exposed it first to the invaders of Judaea 
from the north. (1 Kings, xv. 20; Jerem, iv. 15, 
viiL 16.) 

Its position is plainly marked by Tell-d-Kady 
{Kadi being the Arabic equivalent for the Hebrew 
appellative Dan, both signifying Judge), a ruined 
site in the Ard-el-HuleJi, near the south-western 
base of Mount Hermon. It is placed by, Eusebius 
and St. Jerome 4 miles from Paneas [Paneas], on 
the road to Tyre, but is scarcely more than half an 
hour, or two miles. It has sometimes been con- J 
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founded with it. (Eeland, pp. 919, 921.) One of 
the main sources of the Jordan rises at the foot of 
the hill upon ■which the city ■was built, and the 
copious stream which flows from it is still called 
Nakr-eKLan. The town has been supposed to have 
lent its name to the Jordan. (Reland, p. 271.) 
[Palaestina.] [G. W.] 

DANA. [Tyana.] 

DANA or DAGANA (Aam or Adjava, PtoL vii. 
4. § 5), a town in the ancient Taprobuue or Ceylon. 
Forbiger has conjectured that it is represented by the 
modern Tangala or Tangalle. [V.] 

DANABA (Aava§a, PtoL v. 15. §24). a small 
to’wn placed by Ptolemy in Palmyrene, a subdivision 
of his larger district (jf CcKde- Syria. It is mentioned 
under the name of Danabe in the war between the 
emj^ror Julian and the Pei’s! aiis. (Zosim. iii, 

27.7.)' [V.] 

BANAL [Argos, p. 202, b. ; Hisllas.] 
DA'NALA (AamAa), a place in Galatia, in the 
territory of the Trocmi, where Cii. Fompeius and L. 
Lueullus met, w’hen Ponipeius came to continue the 
campaign against Mithridates, and Luenllus sur- 
rendered the command to him. The site is unknown. 
Plutarch {LuculL c. 36) merely says that the two 
Romans met in a village of Galatia. (See the note 
in Groskurd’s Strabo, vol. ii. p. 512.) [H-L.] 

DANAPRIS. [Borysthenes.] 

DANASTRIS. [Tyras.] 

DANDACA {AoubaKTi, Ptol. iii. 6. § 2 ; Amm. 
Maa-e. xxii. 8. § 36), a town of the Tanric Cheusu- 
nese, of which all that is knowm is, that it situ- 
ated on the W. coast, near Eupatorium. [E. B. J.'j 
DANDAGUDA (Plin. vi. 20. s. 23), a town 
placed by Pliny in the neiglibourhood of the Prom. 
Calingon, perhaps the modern Calingapatam, [V.] 
DANIJ'BIUS {AavovSios: the Lanuhe), on coins 
and inscriptions frequently called Danuvius, the 
greatest river in south-eastern Eurtqie. Its sources 
are at HonauescJdngen, on the Mons Abnoba, and, 
after a long course through Viiidelicia, Noricum, 
Pannonia, and Dacia, it divides itself near Novio- 
dunum into three main branches, so as to form a 
delta, and empties its waters into the Euxine. 
The Danube at first foims the southern frontier 
of Germania Slagma; further east it is the boun- 
dary between Pannonia and Dacia, and between 
Dacia and Moesia. Among its many tributaries, we 
may mention the Dravus, Saviis, Fatliissus, and 
Margus, as the principal ones. This river was kiio-wn 
even to the earliest Greeks, under the name of Ister 
(^larpos), though they knew only the part near its 
mouth, and entertained very erroneous notions re- 
specting its course (He.siod/Z7^fiw/. 33S; Find. OL 
iii. 25 ; Aeschyl. ap.Schol. ad Apollon, lihod. iv 
284), which did not become fully known urn 11 the 
time of the Roman empire. The Ronums, and espe- 
cially their poets, sometimes adopted tlie Greek name 
IsTRUS or Hister (Tibull. iv, 1. 146), nntii in 
later times the t-wo names Ister and Danubiu.-^ were 
used indiscriminately; though it still very com- 
mon to apply the former to the lower part of tlio 
river, and the latter to the upper part, from its 
sources to Vindobona or Sirmium. JStephauu,s B,, 
who himself calls the river Danubis or Daiuisis, 
states that its ancient name was Matc^as. It is said, 
moreover, that Dainibius was its 'fliracian, and Ister 
its Celtic name (Lydus, De Jlag. iii. 32; Jurnand. 
JDe Reh Get, 12). but there can be no doubt tliat 
Dan is the same word which is found in Riuxianus, 
■.Eridanus, Tanais, Don, and others, and signito - 
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“ water.’’ According to Adeliing, Ban-ubins means 
‘‘ the upper water ” and (Dan)4ster “the lower 
w-ater.” The earlier writers entertained very vague 
and contradictfsry notions' about the sources" of this 
mighty river; thus Pindar makes it flow from the 
country of the Hyperboreans, Aeschylus from the 
Rliipaean mountains, Herodotus (ii. 33) from the 
c«)antry of the Celts in the extreme west (somewhere 
about the Pyrenees), and Scymnusof Chios 
31) likewise from the country of the Celts. After- 
wards a notion arose that one branch of the Danube 
flowed into the Adriatic. But these and similar 
itieas, wiiich were combated by some of the ancients 
themselves, were rectified during the conquests of 
the Romans in the north and east of Europe. We 
luive already stated that there are three main 
branches by wliich the Danube empties itself into 
the sea: though Strabo appears to assume four, for 
out of the seven he mentions, he calls three the 
lesser ones. Other wiiters, however, mention only 
six, five, four, three, or even two mouths. The 
names of these mouths, so far as they are known to 
us, are; — (1) the southernmost, called Pence or the 
sacrum ostium (rh Uphv Strab. vii. p, 305; 

PtoL iii. 10. § 2); (2) Naracustoma (NapdKioy or 
rh Ndpa/coj/, Ptol. iii. 10. §5 ; Arrian, Ptripl. p. 
23); (3) CaIonstoma(Th /caAbv (Trd/za); (4) Pseu- 
do.stoma Ptol. iii. 10. § 6); (5) Bo- 

reonstoma (Bopecoy o-rdjua^ Ptol. 1. c.); (6) TMagola 
(©iaydAa, Ptol. iii. 10. § 4, or rh ipiAhy crrofia). 
Respecting the.se mouths, throe of which were navi- 
gable in antiquity (P. !Mela, ii. 1, 8), see Kruse, De 
Jstri OstiiSf Vratiskv. 1820. At present it is im- 
pwsible accurately to identify the statements of the 
ancients about thorn, a.s the Danube has undergone 
very great changes at ids mouth. S^^e Katanesicli, 
i>s Budae, 1798, 4to.; iiennell, Comparative 
Geogr. of West, Asia^ voL ii. p. 374, [L. S.] 

DAKUM, in Briiain, mentioned in the eighth 
Itinerary as being the second station on the road 
from York to Lincoln. Hame for name, and place 
for place, Mamm = Don- caster. Danum was the 
station of the Praefectus Equitum Crispianorura of 
the Noiiiia, Roman remains are found at Don-’ 
caster, [R. 0. L.] 

DAORSI, DAORIZI (Aadpt{oi, Strab. vii. p. 
315), a people of Illyricura, who lived on the banks 
of the Karo. (Strab. l.c.) They were allied with 
the Ronnms (cornp. Liv. xlv. 26), and a quarrel 
between them and the Dalmatians gave a colourable 
pretext to the republic for its invasion of Dalmatia 
in B. c. 156. (Polyb. xxxii. 24.) Pliny (iii. 26) 
describes their territory as being parcelled out into 
seventeen small divisions, w'hich he calls “ decurke.” 
They must have possessed some importance, as a coin 
has been found with the epigraph of this people, of 
the same workmanship and type as those of Gentius, 
king «.f Illyricum. (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 155; Rasche, 
vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 51.) [E. B. J.] 

DA PH KE {Ad<py7]‘), a celebrated grove xiud sanc- 
tuary of Apollo, near Antioch in Syria. [Antio- 
CHEiA.] Both locally and historically it was so 
closely connected with the Syrian metropolis, that we 
can hardly ccmsicier the one without the other. We ! 
have seen that Antioch was frequently culled A- 
Ad(fyri and ?; irphs Ad(pvWi and conversely we find ; 
Daphne entitled A. 7} nphs ^Avriox^iay. (Joseph. ' 
D. J, i. 12. § 5.) Though really distant a few mife 
from Antioch, it was called one of its suburbs (Trpoo- 
errmoy^ Dion Cass, li, 7 : “ Amoeniim illud et am- 
bitiosnm Antioehiae suburbanum,” Ainm. Marc. sdbe. 
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12, 19). If Antioch has been compared to Paris 
[see p. 143], Dxiqjhne may be called its Ver- 
sailles. 

' It was situated to the west, or rather to the soutli- 
west, of Antioch, at a distance of about 5 miles, or 
40 stadia, and on higher ground tlnin the metro- 
polis itself {vTtepKeirai rerrapaKovra orradiovs rj 
Ad<pP7i, Strab. xvi. p. 750; comp, the Jerusalem 
Itinerary, Wesscling, p. 581). TJie place was natu- 
rally of extreme beauty, with perennial fountains, 
and abundant wood. (Liban. Antioch, p. 356.) 
Here a sanctuary was established, with the privi- 
leges of asylum (2 Macc. iv. 33 ; Folyaen. viii. 50), 
which became famous throughout the heathen world, 
and remained for centuries a place of pilgrimage, and 
the scene of an almost perpetual festival of vice. 
The zeal with which Gibbon has described it, in hk 
twenty-third chapter, is well known. 

Daphne, like Antioch, owed its origin to Seleiicus 
Nicator; and, as in the case of his metropolis [see 
pp. 142, 143], so he associated the religious suburb 
with nij^hologieal traditions, which were intended to 
glorify his family. The fame of Apollo was con- 
nected wdth his own. The fable of the river Peneus 
was appropriated; and the tree was even shown into 
which the nymph Daphne was transformed.*** One 
of the fountains received the name of the Castaliuu 
spring, and the chief honours of the new sanctuary 
were borrowed from Delphi. In the midst of a ricli 
and deep grove of bay trees and cypresses (Procop. 
B. Pers, ii. 14), with baths, gardens, and colonnade.s 
on every side, Seleucus built the temple of Apollo 
and Diana. The statue of the god was colossal ; its 
material was partly marble, and partly wood; the 
artist was Bryaxis the Athenian, whose works were 
long celebrated at Rhodes and elsewhere. (Clem, 
Alex. Protr. § 47.) It is described at length by 
Libanius (Ifonod. de Daphnaeo Templo^ iii. 334), 
who states that the god was represented with a harp, 
and as if in the act of singing (f^/cet ^hovri pekos). 
With the worship of Apollo Antiochus Epiphanes as- 
sociated that of Jupiter in the sanctuary of Daphne. 
This monarch erected here, in honour of that di- 
vinity (with whom he was singularly fond of iden- 
tifying himself), a colossal statue of ivory and gold, 
resembling that of Phidias at Olympia. Games also 
were established in his honour, as may be seen by 
extant coins of Antioch. (See Muller’s Antiq. An- 
tiochenae, p. 64, note 12.) The games of Daphne 
are described in Athenaeus. (Ibid, note 13.) What 
has been said may be enough to give the reader 
some notion of this celebrated place in the time of 
the Seleucidae, and in its relation to the Oriental 
Greeks before the Roman occupation of Syria. It 
ought to be added, that the road betw'een Antioch 
and Daphne, which passed through the intermediate 
suburb of Heracleia, was bordered by gardens, foun- 
tains, and splendid buildings, suitable to the guy 
processions that thronged from the city gate to the 
scene of consecrated pleasure. 

The celebrity of Daphne continued unimpaired for 
a long period under the Romans, from Pompey to 
Constantine. It seems to have been Pompey who 
enkrged the dimensions of the sacred enclosure to 
the circumference of SO stadia, or 10 miles, men- 
tioned by Strabo (l.c.; see Eutrop. vi. 14). Some 
of the aqueducts erected for the use of Antioch by 
the Roman emperoi's were connected with the springs 

♦ Whence Antioch is called by Aiisonius (^Chr, 
Urh, il) Phoebeae kuri domus. 
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of Daphne. (Makla, pp. 243, 278.) The reign of 
Trajan was remarkable In the annals of the place for 
the restoration of the buildings destroyed by an earth- 
quake. That of Commodus was still more memo- 
rable on account of the establishment (or rather the 
re-establishment) of periodical Olympian games at 
Antioch; for the stadium of Daphne was the scene 
of the festive contests. This was the time of that 
corruption of maimers (the “ Daphnid mores ’■ of 
Marcus Antoninus) under w'hicli Roman soldiers and 
Roman emperors suffered so seriously in the Syrian 
metropolis. 

The decay of Daphne must be dated from the reign 
of Julian, when the struggle between Heathenism 
and Christianity was decided in favour of the latter. 
Constantine erected a statire of Helena within the 
ancient sanctuary of Apollo and Jupiter, and the 
great Church at Antioch was roofed with cypress- 
wood from Daphne ; which, about the reign of Zeno, 
fell into the condition of an ordinary Syrian town. 

It is needless to pursue the history further. 
Among modern travellers, Pococke and Richter have 
fixed the site of Daphne at BeitneUMaa^ the distance 
of which itom AntaMa agrees with the ancient 
measurement, and where some poor remains are found 
near a number of abundant fountains. Forbiger 
(Aftc Geographies vol. ii. p. 657) thinks with Kinneir 
that the true position is eX, Bahyla; but, though the 
apparent connection of this name with that of the 
martyr Babylas gives some ground for this opinion, 
the distance from Antioch is too great; and the 
former view is probably con*ect. No detailed account 
of the remains has been given. Poujoulat says 
(Corr. i Orient viii. 38), “A c6td de la plus pro- 
fonde fontaine de Beit-el-moies on remarque des 
debris massifs appartenant k un ddifice des %es 
recuMs: si j’dtais antiquaire et savant, je pourmis 
peut-6tre preuver que oes restes sont ceux du Temple 
d’Apollon.” [J. Si H.] 

DAPHNON, the name of a town and a river seated 
upon the eastern shore of the Red Sea, in lat. 1 N, 

1. The town (Awpvojy /tkpos, Arrian, 

Mar, Erythr. p. 7 ; Strab. xvi. 774) was situated 
between the promontory Aromata in the Regio 
Cinnamomifera ((7qpe Guardafui) and the promon- 
tory of Uephas at the mouth of the Red Sea (Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandd)). 

2. The river (A^<pvm peyas, sometimes denomi- 

nated ’Aicdjt'vat, Ptol. iv. 1. § 101) lay a little east- 
ward of the town Daphnon, and formed its harbour. 
The Promontory of XJephas sheltered this port from 
the east wind, and broke the force of the current at 
the entrance of the Straits. [W. B. D.] 

DAPHNIJS (Aa<provs : Eik Aacpvovvrios oi 
Aa<pvov(nos). Stephanus (s. v.') mentions several 
places of this name; but he does not mention Daphims 
in the territory of Chzomeme. [Clazomenae.] 
He mentions a lake called Daphnusis near the* 
Bithynian Olympus. [G. L.] 

DAPHNUS (Aa^wDy: Eth. AatpvovvnoSf Aa- 
a city on the Euboean sea, originally be- 
longing to Phocis, which thus extended from the 
Corinthian gulf to the Euboean sea. Its narrow 
territory separated the Locri Epicnemidii from the 
Locri Opuntii; but it was afterwards assigned to the 
Opuntii. The town was in ruins in the time of 
Strabo, who fixes its site by describing it as distant 
20 stadia from Cynus and 120 from Elateia, ^d as 
having a harbour. (Strab. ix. pp. 416, 424, 426; 
Phn. iv. 7. s. 12 ; Steph. B. s. v . ; Leake, Norik^n 
Greece, voL'ii pp. 176.) 
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BABA (Aapa, Ptol. vi. 8. § 4). I . A small river of 
Carmama, at no great distance from the frontier of 
Persis. There can be little doubt that it is the same 
as the Bora of Marcian *(/*c>v))L p. 21) and the 
Daras of Pliny (vi. 25. s. 28). Dr. Vincent con- 
jectures (Voyage of Near chits, vol. i. p. 372) that 
it is the same as the JOara-hin or JDerra-hin, of 
modem charts. 

2. A city in Parthia. [Apatauctioexe.] 

3. A city in Mesopotamia. [Dauas,] [V.] 
DA^'RADAE, the name of Ethiopian tribes in two 

different parts of Africa; one about tlie central part, 
in Darf our (Aapddup edvos, Ptol. iv. 7. § 35), the 
other in the W., on the river Dakadus, also called 
Aethiopes Daratitae. (Polyb. ap Plin. v. 1 ; Aga- 
them. ii. 5.) [P. S.j 

DARADAX (Aapadet^), a Syrian river, mentioned 
only by Xenophon (A nab, i. 4. § 10). It has been 
identified with the Far, a small tributaiy of the 
Euphrates. At the source of the river wjis a pa- 
lace of Belesis, then satrap of Syria, with a large and 
beautiful park, -whieh were destroyed by Cjms the 
Younger. (Jnab, t c.) [G.W.] 

DARADHS, daras, or DARAT (Aapados ^ 
Adpas, Ptol. iv. 6. § 6), a river of Africa, falling 
into the Atlantic on the W, coast, near the Port us 
Bfagnus, and containing crocodiles (Plin. v. 1); pro- 
bably the Gamibm or Bio d Ouro, [P. S.J 

DARAE, a Gaetulian tribe in the W. of Africa, 
on a mountain stream called Dara, on the S. steppes 
of M. Atlas, adjacent to the Pharusii. (Plin. v. 1 ; 
Oros. i. 2; Leo Afr. p. 602.) [P. S.] 

DARADRAE (Aapdbpai, Ptol. vii. 1. § 42), a 
mountain tribe who lived in the upper Indus. For- 
biger conjectures that they are the same people 
whom Strabo (xv. p. 706) calls Derdae, and Pliny 
Dardae (vi. 19), and perhaps as the Dadicae of He- 
rodotus (iii. 91, vii. 66). It is possible, however, 
that these latter people lived still further to the H,, 
perhaps in Sogdiana, though their association with 
the Gandarii (Sanscrit Gandhdnis) points to a more 
southern locality. [V.] 

BARANTASIA, a place in Gallia Narbonensis. 
The name occurs only in the Itins. and tlie Notitia 
of the provinces of Gallia. The Antonine Itin. 
places it on the road from Mediolanum in Italy over 
the Alpis Graia to Vienna ( Vienne') on the Rhone; 
and the Table places it on the road from Verceilae in 
Italy over the Alpis Graia, also to Vienna, Both 
agree in making the distance from Bergiiitrum 
[Bergintrum] toDarantasia 14 M. P. Barantasia 
is Mouiiers en Tarentaise, a place situated at an 
angle of the Ishe, and the chief town of the Taren^ 
taise, Aloutiers is a corruption of Blonasterimn. 
The old name of the. place, Darantasia, Ims been ex- 
tended to the whole count jy called Tarentaise, 
which is included in the Duchy of Savoy. (Sea 
Walckenaer, Geog., vol. iii. pp. 26, 27, on rise routes 
here referred to.) [G. L.] 

DARAPSA. [Bactriana, p. 365, a.J 
DARAS (Adpas, Procop. Belt Pers. i. 10, ii. 13, 
de Aedif. ii. 1 — 3, iii. 5), a town of Mcsopobimk, 
about 98 stadia from Nisibis, which plays an im- 
portant part in the wars of the Lower Empire between 
the Greeks of Constantinople and the Sassanian 
princes. According to Procopius, it was raised from 
a village to a city by the emperor Anastasias, who 
gave it his own name, and called it Ansistasiopolis, 
A.D. 507. (Malak, xvi. p. 1 15, who calls it Aopdsf) 

It was built on the eastern frontier of the Roman 
empire towards Assyria, with the chject of overawing 
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and keeping some check upon the incursions of the 
Persians, and appears to have fulfilled the object for 
which it was erected for nearly70years, from the reign 
of'Gabades (Kobdd) to that of Chosroes I. (Anushlr-- 
wan), Procopius gives a full account Pers. 
il 13) of the w^ay in which JDanis was fortified, 
which, as Gibbon has remarked (^Declim and Fall, 
ch. 40), may be considered as representing the mili- 
tary architecture of the age. But besides its strong 
fortifications, which enabled it to resist more than 
one attack from the Persians, Daras was exceedingly 
well supplied with provisions, &c. for the troops en- 
gaged in its defence. Procopius gives an account of 
a luarveilous fountain of w'ater, whose source, on a 
neigliboming height, was in such a petition that the 
supply could not be cut off by an enemy, while, at the 
same time, it was distributed through the town to 
the inhabitants by various channels, no one knowing 
whither it went on reaching the outer walls 
Gath. iv. 7). 

Procopius also mentions a series of combats which 
took placeunderthewallsofDarasbetweentheRomans 
under Belisarius and the Persians {Bell. Pers, i. 13), 
by which the Romans maintained the town, owing 
to the admirable military dispositions of Belisarius. 
Danis fell at last into the hands of the Persians 
during the reign of Justin IL, a. d. 574, after a 
memorable siege of sk months by Chosroes IL 
(Theophyl. Hist Mauv. iii. 9, 10.) The campaign 
of Marciau took place in the eighth year of Justin, 
and the result of the fall of Daras was the disgrace 
of the general (Theophyl. 1. c , ; Theophan. ap. Phot 
Cod. 64,' Evagr. v. 8 — 10), a truce with the Per- 
sians, and the appointment of Tiberius as an asso- 
ciate in the empire. Hormisdas IV. (Hormuzd IV.), 
who succeeded Chosroes, is said by Theophanes to 
have been the general who took Daras, and sub- 
sequently concluded the above-mentioned peace. 
(Theophan. 1. c.) IJ’Anville (JUEuphrate et Tigre, 
p. 53) has tried, but we think in vain, to find any town 
or rains which may mark the site of Daras. [V.] 
DARDAE. [Daradrae.] 

DA'EDANI (AapSawi), a tribe in the south- 
west of Moesia, and extending also over a pait of 
Illyricum. (Strab. vii. p, 316; Ptol. iii. 9. § 2; 
Caes. Bell. Civ. iii. 4; Liv. xl. 57; Plin. iii. 29; 
Cic. p. Best 43.) According to Strabo, they were 
a very wild and filthy race, living in caves under 
dunghills, but very fond of music. [L. S.] 

DARDA'NIA (Aapdavia) or DARDANICE, a 
territory in Mysia, the limits of which are not very 
clearly defined. Strabo (p. 565) interprets Homer 
as placing Dardania above Ilium, on the Paroreia of 
Trqja; and (p. 596) in another place, after de- 
scribing the positions of Abydus, Dardanus, and the 
places on the coast of the Hellespont as far as Si- 
geium, he says, ‘‘ above them lies the Trojan plain, 
which extends easrivard many stadia, as far as Ida. 
The Paroreia (inoimtain tract) is narrow ; it extends 
on one side south as for as the parts about Scepsis, 
and north to the Lycians about Zeleia.” Again, 
wlien he is describing the places about the promon- 
tory of Lectuin, and the river Satnioeis, he says that 
all these places are adjacent to Dardania and Scepsis, 
being a kind of second and lower Dardania (p. 606). 
There is really no historical province Dardania, and 
ail that Strabo says of it is derived from his inter- 
pretation of the Iliad. The Bardani and Bardanii 
are mentioned in the Iliad (ii.SlS, xv.425). Aeneas, 
ill the Iliad, is the commander of the DartlanL 
Bardaiius, a son of Jupiter, settled in Bardania 
VOL. I, 
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long before Ilium was built in the plain. He was the 
ancestor of Priamus; and there were five generations 
from Dai’danus to Priamus. {IL xx. 215, &c.) 
Dardanus was a wmiderer into Asia ; and the legend 
seems to represent a tradition of the Dardani coming 
from Europe and seizing a part of Mysia. Bar- 
danus found the country occupied by Teucri, who 
had a king Teucer. According to the autliority 
of Cephaloa (Steph. B. s.vv. ^AptcrSrjaml AdpSavos), 
Dardanus came from Samothrace and married a 
daughter of Teucer. Cephalon and Helianicus could 
not agree about the wmrnan’s name. 

Strabo mentions a promontory Dardanis or Bar- 
danium, about 70 stadia south of Abydus: it ap- 
pears to be the Kepkiz B2irrmi of the Turks, and the 
Pmzia dei Ba/rhieri of the Europeans (Strab. pp. 
587, 595); and probably that wdiich Pliny calls 
Trapeza. There was a tradition that the descendants 
of Aeneas maintained themselves in part of the 
inland territory of Dardania, after the war of Troy. 
Xenophon {Hell iii. 1. § 10) speaks of one Zenis 
a Bardaneus, w^ho had a principality in Mysia, and 
Scepsis and Gergitha were two of his strong places; 
but the territory that he had was not the old Dar- 
dania. Xenophon calls it the Aeolis of Pharna- 
bazus. [G. L.] 

BARDA'NIA {AapScevid), a district in the south- 
western part of Moesia, which received its name from 
its inhabitants, the Bardani. (Ptol iii. 9. § 6.) 
That district, now forming the southernmost portion 
of Servia, became a part of the praefecture of eastern 
Illyricum in the reign of Constantine, (Hierocl. p. 
655: Notit. Imp.) [1^* S.] 

DA'BDANUS, DA'RDANUM {v AdpSams, r6 
AdpdavoPi Fth, Aapbavevs), a city of the Troad, 
originally named Teucris. According to the legend 
told by Mnaseas (Steph, B. s,v, Adplavos), Darda- 
nrus built or settled Dardanus, and named the country 
Bardam% which was called Teucris before. [Dar- 
BANiA.] This old story of Dardanus being the 
founder of the city, is reported by various other au- 
thorities. (Apollod, iii. 12. § L; Biod. iv. 75 ; Conon. 
apud Phot Narr. 21.) It seems that the city was 
sometimes called Dardania as well as the coimtry. 
Pliny (v. 30) names it Dardanium. It was si- 
tuated on the Hellespont, about a mile south of the 
■promontory Dardanis or Dardanium (Map of the 
Plain of Troy, by Capi Graves and T. A. B. Spratt, 
Esq., London Geog. Journal, vol. xii.), and 70 
stadia from Abydus. Between Abydus and Dar- 
danus, sa}^ Stmbo (p. 595), is the Rbodius. There 
are two streams marked in the map: one nearer 
Dardanus, which enters the Hellespont close to the 
promontory of Dardanis ; and another near Sultania, 
a little north of which is the site of Abydus. Dr. 
Forchhammer, in the map referred to, which con- 
tains his detennination of the ancient sites, makes 
the stream at Sultania to be the ancient Rbodius; 
and this appears to be right, according to Strabo, 
who says that it enters the sea opposite to Cynos- 
sema in the Chersonesns. Strabo adds, however, 
some say that the Rbodius flows into the Aesepus; 
but of course tlie Rbodius must then be a different 
river from the stream that enters the sea between 
Abydus and Dardanus (pp. 598, 603). Homer 
mentions the Rbodius {II. xii- 20). 

Strabo observes that the Dardanus of his time, the 
town on the coast, was not the old town of Dardanus, 
or Dardania, which appears from the Iliad to have 
been at the foot of Ida. It was an older town than 
Ilium, and did not exist in Strabo’s time. The later 
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to\TO was an Aeolian settlementj and ifc is mentioned | 
among tlie towns on the Hellespont, wliich Haurises 
the Persian took after the burning of Sardis* (Henjd. 
V, 117.) In another place (vi. 43), Herodotus ob- 
seri'es that Dardanns bordered on the territory of 
Ahydus ; which might also be safely inferred from 
the passage in the fifth book. It is mentioned by 
Scylax in his Periplns of the Troad. In the battle; 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians in the 
twenty- first year of the Peloponnesian War (b, c. 
411), the line of the 68 ships of the Peloponnesians 
extended from Abydas to Dardanns (Thuc. viii. 104) ; 

& statement that can hardly be correct, for tlie ships 
that were outside of the promontory of Dardanis 
would be completely separated from the rest. Strabo 
(p. 595) says that Dardanns was so weak a place, 
that the kings, by whom he means Alexander’s suc- 
cessor, some of them several times removed all the 
people to Abydns, and others moved them back 
again to their old place. On this spt L. Cornelius 
Sulla and Mithridates met, after Sulla had crossed 
over from Europe, and here they came to terms 
about putting an end to the war, b. o. 84. (Strab, 
p. 595; Pint. Sidla, c. 24.) It was at that time a 
free city, having been declared such by the Eomans 
after the peace with king Antiochus, b.c. 190, in 
honour of the Trojan descent of the people. (Liv. 
xxxvii. 9, 37, xxxviii. 39.) 

There are many imperial coins of Dardanns; and 
“ the name of the river Rhodius ap^team on a medal 
of Domna, Sestini, Mon. p. 76.” (Cramer, 
Asia Minor vol. i. p. 82.) This seems to show 
that the stream which flows into the Hellespont near 
tlie cape Dardanis, is the Bhodins, and not the river 
nearer Abydus ; but it is not decisive. The modern 
name Dardanelles is generally supposed to be derived 
from the name of Dardanns. [G. L.] 

DABEIUM. [Apavarcticenb.] 
DARENTIACA, as D’Anville writes the name, 
but Daveiitia, as Waickenaer writes it, a place in 
Gallia Harbonensis, which the Jerusalem Itin. puts 
between Augusta {Aoust) and Civitas Vocontiorum 
{Die). The site is unknown. It is fixed by some 
writers near a place called Saillam. [Gr* D-] 
DARGAMA'NES {Aapyaixavyjs, Ptol. vl 11. § 2, 
18. § 2), according to Ptolemy, a river which flowed 
through Bactriana and fell into the Oxus, crossing 
on its way the country of the Paropamisidae. Ammi- 
anus states that the Orgomanenes (evidently this 
river) and the Ochus imite, and then fall into the 
Oxus (xxiii. 6). Wilson (Arianaj p. 160) thinks 
its modem representative is either the Dcto or the 
Gori river. Ptolemy speaks of another tributary of 
the Oxus, which He calls Dargoedus {AdpyodSoSyVi, 
11. § 2), and which appears to have flowed in nearly 
the same direction as the Dargamenes. Wilson 
(Arlana, p. 162) seems to think this stream is the 
Gori or river of Kmdm. Perhaps, after all, the 
Dargamenes and Dargoedus are one and the same 
river. [Y.] 

DAEIDHA {AdptSm: Eth. AaptdyaTos), a vil- 
lage of Paphlagonia, mentioned by Alexander Poly- 
histor in His work on Paphlagonia. (Steph. B. 
S.V.) IG.L,2 

DARIOEIGUM (AapiSpiyoy)^ the capital of the 
Veneti, one of the Armoric nations of Gallia (Ptol. 
ii. 8). The Table has the same place on the road 
from Juliomagus {Angers) to Gesocribate {Bresi)^ 
but under the name Dartoritum. Dariorigum is 
supposed to be the modern town of Vannesj in the 
department of Morhihan, It seems that Dariorigum 
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I according to the fashion of many other Gallic towns, 
took the name of the people under the Empire, and 
the name Yeneti is the origin of Vimnes. The Bre- 
tons still call the place Wenet or Guenet. [G. L.J 
DARNII, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
lying to the south of Rhobogelii (or the population 
about Fair IIead% coinciding with the southern part 
of Antrim and the northern part of Down. [R.G.L,] 
DARHIS {Adpvts: erroneously written in Ptolemy 
AdpBams ; Zapivi]^ Stadiasm. p. 444 : Derna)^ a 
city of Cyrenaica, on the coast, near the E. extremity 
of the country, is only mentioned by comparatively 
late writers, and, though a bisliop’s see, appears 
never to have been an important place. {lim. Ant. 
pp. 68, 70; Amm. Marc, xxii, 16; Pacho, p. 96; 
Baitli, p.480.) [P. S.] 

DARRAE {Aa^pai). Two tribes of this name 
are mentioned in the Arabian j>eninsnla, one in the 
Sedjaz by Ptolemy (vi. 7), the other in modern 
Oman by Pliny (vi. 28). Mr. Forster says “ that 
two tribes of diflerent origin, but similar appsellations, 
anciently existed, as the places which they inhabited, 
and winch still respectively preserve their names, 
actually exist in both situations; the one a Joktaiiite 
race, inhabitants of DarrJia, in Oman ; the other an 
Ishmaelite people, inhabitants of Khedhegi% near 
Ymrdbo, and in whose name we discover, under the 
disguise of a familiar contmetion (Kedarrhae, 
Darriiae), a branch of the renowni*d people of Kediir.” 
{Aralia^ vol. i. p. 54; comp. p. 79.) Of the latter 
he further wHtes ; “ The town of Khedhegre^ upon 
Hie same coast (of Eedjaz\ north-w<^t of the Lohh 
mounhiin, taken in conjimction wdth the tribe of 
Khadhera, carries the existing traces of Kedar to 
the northern frontier of the Hedjaz ; the ascertained 
site of the Darrae, Cedrei, or Kedranitae, of Ptolemy, 
Pliny, and Stephanus of Byzantium after Uraaius ” 
(vol. i. p. 261). Of the former, in Oman., he says, “ the 
name of Hadoram reappears, ap|>arently, in the Dom 
and Darrae of Ph'ny, or the modern tribe and town 
of Darrha ” (vol. i. p. 139), to the west of Ras-eU 
Bad. [0. W.] 

DAESA, a place in Asia Minor, to which the 
Roman consul Cn. Manlius (Liv. xxxviii, 15) came, 
after leaving Cormasa. [Cormasa.] The site of 
Cormasa is unknown. Livy remarks that Darsa was 
the next city to Cormasa, but he says nothing ot 
the distance; and the place is not mentioned in the 
fragments of Polybius (xxii. 19). 

DABYENUM {Aapovevoy^ Aapovepvoy)^ a town 
in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 27) as one 
of the three towns of the Cantii, Loiidininm and Rii- 
tuphe {JUmdon md Mmhhorougk) being the other 
two, [R. G. L.] 

DASCXJ''SA {Aamoinra^ Ptol. v. 7. § 2, the 
common reading is Ammxna)^ a fortress in lesser 
Armenia, upon the river Euphrates, 75 M.P. from 
Eimara (Plin, v. 20), and 45 M.P. to the X. of Giaea 
{Pent. Tab. comp. Anton. Jtin.) It was garrisoned 
by the Ala Aureliana ” {Not. Imp. cxxvii.) and 
has been identified with the ferry and lead mines of 
Kehbdn Ma'dm, the points where the Kara Sa is 
Joined by the Murad CMi at about 270 miles from 
its source. (Ritter, Erdkunde^ vol x. pp. 800, 823, 
831, 858 ; Journ. Geog. Soc. vol. vi. p. 203 ; Chesney, 
Exp^,Euphvat. vol. i. p, 41 , vol. iii. 27 1 .) [E.B. J.] 
DASCYLPTIS. [Dascyu€3i.] 

DASOY'LIUM {AosjK.is'kiQv^ AaerKuAemv, Dascy- 
Ins: Eth. Aaa-Kvhirris). Stephanus B. (s. v.) men- 
tions several Asiatic cities called Dascylimn. The 
only place of any historical note is the town near tlio 
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Propontis. Herodotus (lii. 120) mentions Mitn)- 
bates, a Persian, as governor of the nome in Dascy- 
liiim; and again (iii. 126), he ealls the same man 
the governor of Hascyiium (rhv e/c AaxTKvXdou 
tlirapxov). But in vi. 33, he speaks of the Cyzi- 
ceni submitting to Oebares, son of Megabazus, “ the 
goveimor in Dascylium.” Agesilaus, in one of his 
campaigns, marched to Phrygia, and came near 
Dascylium. (Xen. IfelL hi. 1. § 13.) Xenophon, 
vrho speaks of the Phrygia of Phamabazus, seems to 
place Dascylium in Phrygia (ffell. iv. 1. § 15); but 
his narrative is confused, and nothing can be learned 
from it as to the position of Dascylium. He says 
that Phamabazus had his palace here, and there 
were many large villages about it, which abounded 
with supplies; and there were hunting grounds, both 
in enclosed pirks and in the open country, veiy fine. 
A river flowed round the place, and it was full of 
fish. There was also plenty of birds. The go- 
vernor spent his winter here; from which fact and 
the context we seem to learn that it was in the low 
country. Alexander, after the battle of the Grani- 
cus, sent Parmeno to take Dascylium (Arrian, Amb. 
i. 17. §2); but there is nothing in Arrian which 
shows its position. The town does not seem to have 
been a large place, but it gave name to a Persian 
satrapy (r^v AacrKvAh-iv crarpaTreiav, Thucyd. i. 
129), the extent of which cannot be defined. 

Strabo (p. 575) says that, above the lake Dascy- 
litis, there are two large lakes, the A|>olloniatis and 
the Sliletopolitis; and on the Dascylitis is the town 
of Dascylium. We must therefore look for Dascy- 
lium and its lake between the shores of the Propontis 
and the lakes ApoUoniatis [Apolloniae,p. 161, b.] 
and Miletopolitis. Strabo also says that the Doliones 
are a people about Cyzicus, from the river Aesepus 
to the Bhyndacus and the lake Dascylitis; from which 
we might perhaps conclude that the Dascylitis is 
east of tlie Ehyndacus; and another passage (p. 682) 
seems to lead to the same conclusion. In Strabo*s time 
the territoiy of the Cyziceni extended to the Mileto- 
politis and the Apolloniatis; they had also one part 
of the Dascylitis, and the Byzantines had the other. 
From this also we infer that it was east of the Ehyn- 
dacus. Mela (i. 19), in express words, places Das- 
cylos, as he calls it, east of the Ehyndacus. Pliny 
(v. 32) says that it is on the coast. Hecataeus, 
quoted by Strabo (p. 550), says that a river Odrys- 
ses flows from the west out of the Dascylitis, through 
the plains of Mygdonia, into the Ehyndacus, But 
this description applies to a lake west of the Ehyn- 
dacus. Strabo further says (p. 588) that the lake 
Dascylitis was also called Aphnitis; and he again 
mentions the Aphnitis (p. 59), but without identi- 
fying it with the Dascylitis. Stephanas (s. v 
petoy) says that the lake near Cyzicus is Aphnitis, 
and that it was formerly called Artynia. There is 
no lake nearer to Cyzicus than the lake of Maniym, 
west of the Ehyndacus, which is the ancient Miie- 
topolitis. The Ehyndacus flows through the Apol- 
loniatis. 

Leake, in his map of Asia Minor, marks a lake 
Dascylitis north of the Apolloniatis, and consequently 
between it and the shore of the Propontis, and east 
of the course of the Ehyndacus after it has flowed 
from the Apolloniatis. Some authorities speak of 
a lake in this part called JDia$Mll% or some name 
like it; but this seems to require further confirma- 
tion. This town Dascylium must have existed to a 
late time, for a bishop of Dascylia is mentioned. 
(Plin. V. 32, ed. Harduin.) 
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, What we can learn about Dascylium is very un- 
satisfactory. There is a river marked in the newest 
maps, which rises near Broussa, and flows westward 
towards the Ehyndacus, but its junction with the 
Ehyndacus is not marked. It is called the Lufer 
Suj or Nifer, Cramer (^Asia Minor ^ vol. i, p. 1 72) 
conjectures that this may be the Odiysses of Heca- 
taeus, though it does not run in tlie direction de- 
scribe in Strabo’s text; and that it is also the river 
described by Xenophon. [G. L.] 

DA'SEAE (Aao-eoft: Eth, Aacredr???), a town of 
Arcadia in the district Parrhasia, on the road from 
Megalopolis to Phigalea, 7 stadia from Macareae, 
and 29 stadia from Megalopolis. It was in ruins in 
the time of Pansanias, as its inhabitants had been 
removed to Megalopolis upon the foundation of the 
latter. Its name w'as apparently derived from the 
thick woods, the remains of which still cover the 
heights of j)eli Ifassan% near which Daseae mnst 
have stood. (Paus. viii. 3. § 3, viii. 27. § 4, viii. 
36. § 9; Gnrtiiis, Pehjpomiesos, vol. i. p. 294.) 

DASMEKDA (Aacr^uerSa), a hill .fort in Cappa- 
docia. [Cappadocia, p, 507, b.] [G. L.] 

DASSAEE'TAE, DASSAEE'TII (Aa<r£rapi?Tioq 
Strab. vii. p. 318; Ptol. hi, 13. § 32; Aacraaptrai 
Steph. B. Appian, lUyr. i; Mela, ii. 3. § 11 ; Plin. 
hi. 23. s. 26), an Illyrian people whose position can 
be well ascertained, from their having occupied the 
great valley which contained the lake of Lychnitis 
and the plains of Koritzd. The W. part of Dassa- 
retia was a contrast to the E., consisting entirely of 
lofty and rugged mountains, intersected by branches 
of the river Apsus. If Berdt be the site of Antipatria, 
it will follow that the Dassaretae possessed all the 
lower mountainous country lying between Koritzd 
and Berdt, beyond which latter the frontiers of the 
Dassaretae met those of the Taulantii Bylliones and 
Chaonians of Epirus; on the N. they bordered on 
the Eordeti and Penestae and partly on the Taulantii, 
while to the E. the crest of the great central ridge 
very naturally formed the line of demarcation be- 
tween them and the Pelagones, Brygi. and Orestae, 
or in other words, betw’een Illyria and Macedonia. 
It follows from these boundaries that Dassaretia was 
not less than 60 miles in length and as much in 
breadth, — an extent such as might be expected from 
the statement in Polybius (v. 108) who in addition 
to the towns on the lake of Lychnitis represents the 
Phoebatae, Pissantini, Calicoeni, and Pimstae all as 
tribes of Dassaretia, (Leake, Tra% in North Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 325, foil.) The Phoebatae chiefly inha- 
bited the valley of the Uziirni, and the Pissantini 
that of the Bevdl. The Pimstae would seem to have 
been on the N, frontier of Dassaretia, as they joined 
the Taulantii and some other more nortlierly Illy- 
rians to assist the Ik)mans in the reduction of Gentius. 
(Liv. xlv, 26). They probably occnided an inter- 
mediate tract between the Pissantini on the lower 
part of the J9m7 and the S. extremity of the lake 
Lychnitis, in which case there is only the plain of 
Korifim to the left of the Eordaicus for the situation 
of the Calicoeni. The operations of the consul Sul- 
picius against Philip in the campaign of b. c. 200, 
illustrate the ancient geography of this district. 
The Eoman general marched from Apollonia of 
Illyria through Dassaretia into Lyncestis. The open 
country supplied him with such abundance of grain 
that he was enabled to save his own stock while he 
passed through the plain of Dassaretia, and induced 
him afterwards to send back his foragers thither, 
though he was encamped in an equally fertile plain, 
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of wliicli however he had not miiitarv possession, I Daulis was destroyed by the Persians in tlie in- 


(Liv. xsxi. 33.) On peace being made after the 
battle of Cynosceplialae, Lychnidas, which was the 
principal town of the Dassaretae, was given up to 
Pleuratns (Liv. xxxiii. 34) the son of ScardilaTdas, the 
Illyrian prince, who in the Social War had straggled 
unsuccessfully with Philip for the possession of 
Oassaretia (Polyb. v. 108.) The Dassaretae had 
several towns besides Ltchnidus. GERUHinjvrand 
Aktipatria were in Piioebatis both on the Uzumi; 
to the E. of these on the Devol may be placed 
Orgesscs, which was a town of the Pissantini; and 
somewhat nearer to the camp of Siilpieius, Corr-jV- 
GUM, Codrion, and Ilium seem to have been 
in tiie valley of the Uzumi above Berat on the slopes 
of Tomor. ' Besides these Oreonium and Gerus 
are enumerated, w'ith four towns on the lake Lych- 
nitis, viz. Enchelariae, Cerax, Sation, and 
Bon (Polyb. Z. c.). These four towns were, it has 
been infeiTed, on its W. shore, as the Itineraries 
which followed the E. side of the lake from the 
bridge of the Drib to Ljchnidus, make no mention 
of these places. £E. B. J.] 

DASTARCUM. [Carmalas.] 

DATII (Aariof), a people of Aquitania in Gallia, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii- 7), who names their 
capital Tasta (Tdcrra). These names occur no- 
where else. Ptolemy places the Datii south of the 
Gabali, and more north than the Auscii, Thus their 
position is indicated in a general way. Waickenaer 
has made an in^nious conjecture as to the position 
of the Datii. Tne Euteni were south of the Gabali, 
and in the northern part of their territory, which 
bordered on the Gabali, is a river named UaMj in 
the department of Avetiron ; and not far from tins 
river to the south, is a place named Testet, 
Waickenaer concludes from this resemblance of 
names that the Datii occupied a tract between the 
river Lot and Aveyrm^ which was once called St. 
Alhin. Resemblance of name alone is not sudicient 
evidence of ancient sites, but here we have no oilier 
evidence ^ and the position of the modem names 
corresponds well enough with the possible petition of 
the Datii as indicated by Ptolemy. The conjecture 
of Waickenaer is confirmed by the fact, if it is true^ 
which he mentions, that the names Laze and Testet 
occur in no other part of France. (Waickenaer, 
Geog., &c., vol. ii. p. 247.) [G. L.] 

DATUM. [Neapolis.] 

DAULIS (AavAis : at a later time AavAfa, Strab, 
ix. p. 423, and Aav Xioy, Polyb. iv. 25: EtK Aw6- 
Aws, Herod, viii. 35 ; AavAteu?, Aesch. Choeph. 
674: Lhavlia), a very ancient town of Phocis, near 
the frontiers of Boeotia, and on the road from Greho- 
menns and Chaeroneia to Delphi. It is said to have 
derived its name from the woody character of the 
district, since davkos was used by the inhabitants 
instead of dderor, while others sought for the origin of 
the name in the mytliicai nymph Daulis, a daughter 
of Cephissus. (Sn^ab. ix. p. 423; Pans. x. 4. § 7.) 
Daulis is mentioned by Homer as a Phocian town 
along with Crissa and Panopeus. (IL ii. 520.) It 
is celebrated in mythology as the residence of the 
Thracian king, Tereus, who married Proene, the 
daughter of Pandion, king of Athens, and as the 
scene of those horrible deeds in consequence of which 
Proene was changed into a swallow, and her sister : 
Philomele into a nightingale. Hence the latter was 
called by the poets the Daulian bird. (Thuc. ii. 
29 ; Pans. I c.) The woody district round the town 
is still a favourite haunt of the nightingale. 


vasion of Xerxes. (Herod, viii. 35.) It was de- 
stroyed a second time by Fliilip. at the end of tlie 
Sacred War (Paus. x 3. § 1) ; but it was subse- 
quently rebuilt, and is mentioned in later times as a 
town almc^t impregnable in consequence of its situa- 
tion upon a lofty Iiill (“Daulis, quia in tmrmlo 
excelso sita est, nec scalis nec operibus capi poterat,” 
Liv% xxxii. 18). Pausaiiias relates (x. 4. § 7) that 
the inhabitants of Daulis were few in nuniher, but 
surpassed all the other PhfX'ian.s in stature and 
strength. The only building in the town memioued 
by him was a temple of Athena; but in the neigh- 
bourhood he speaks of a district called Troiiis, in 
which was the chaj)ei of a hero called the Arche- 
getes. 

The name of Daulis is still pre.^erved in that of the 
modem village o:' Lhavlia, situated in a narrow 
valley, through w'hich ilows a branch Cff the Ce- 
phissns, called Phtanid. The walls of the acropfilis 
may be traced on the summit of the height rising 
opposite the motlera village, and connected with the 
foot of Parnassus by a narrow isthmus. Within the 
enclosure is an ancient church of St. The<xlore. 
Hera an inscription has been found in which mention 
is made of the worship of Athena Polias and of Se- 
rapis. Before the door of the church in the modem 
village is another ancient inscription, of considerable 
length, recording an arbitration made at Chaeroneia 
in the reign of Hadrian, concerning certain property 
in Daulis. It is given by Leake, and in Bockh’s col- 
lection (No. 1732). In this inscription we rcfui 
of “a road leading to the Archagetes,”' which is 
evidently the chapel of the hero spoken of by Pau- 
sanias. One of the plots of land in the inscription 
is called Platanus, from which probably comes tlie 
name of the river P/ettowid. 

On one of the heights above Lhavlia lies the mo- 
nastery of Jerusalem- The road leading to it from' 
the village, and from it to the upper heights of Par- 
nassus, is no doubt the s:ime as the road from Daulis 
to Parnassus correctly described by Pausanias as 
longer than the one from Delphi, but less difficult. 
(Dowell, Tmr through Greece, vol. i. p. 204; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 97, seq.; Ulrichs, 
Meisen in Griechmland, p. 148.) 

DAUNIA. [Apulia.] 

DAVIANUM. “ Miitatio Bavianum ” is placed 
in the Jerusalem Itin. on the road from Valentia 
Xyaleme') in Gallia Narbonensis to Vapincum 
(Gajp). The distance from “ Mansio Monte Se- 
leuci ” to Davianum, which is on the road from 
Mons Seleucus to Vapincum, is 8 M. P. D’Anville 
identifies Davianum wdtb a place Veim. Slons Se- 
leucus is certainly Salem, and the position of Davi- 
anum may be ascertained tolerably ■well. Waleke- 
naer places it at La Beamnetie, Lh^es et le hois de 
Leves, near the Bastie Jfomaleon, [G. L.] 

DAXIMONPTIS (Aa^ijuwyiTis), a country in 
Pontus, in the valley of the rivtir Iris. (Strab. p.547.) 
Hamilton (iSeaearc/zea, cfc. vol. i. p. 358), speaking 
of the valley of TourJdial, says : “ Here the Iris 
changes its course from west to north, agreeing writh 
Strabo’s description of that river near Gazioura, 
where it leaves the plain of Daxirnoiiitis.” TourMial 
is west of Tocat, and a little further north. [G. L.] 

DEA VOCONTIORUM, a city of the Vocontii, 
who were in Gallia Narbonensis, on the east side of 
the Rhom* Dea is only mentioned in the Itins., 
which place it between Luons {Iaw) and Augusta 
(Ao« 5«), and T2 M. P. from Lucus. The modcru 
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site is Die^ in the department of Brume, In the Ko- 
titia of the provinces of Gallia, it is called Civitas 
Deensium. If an inscription ■which is cited, “ CoL 
Dea Avg. Yoc,” is genuine, the place was made a 
colouia. Stephanus (a. «?. Ala) mentions a city, 
I)ia, in Italy, close to the Alps, which may, pos- 
sibly, be Dea; but if so, “ Italy ” is a mistake, and 
we should read “ Gallia ” instead. [G. L.] 
DEBAE or DEBEDAE (Af^af), an Arab tribe 
on the coast of the Red Sea, a little to the north of 
Mekka, Diodorus Siculus (iii, 44) describes their 
country as situated at the foot of the- Chabinus 
oMons {poos XaShov), and permeated by a river so 
rich in gold dust that the deposit at its mouth 
glittered with the precious metal; but the inhabit- 
ants were utterly ignorant of the art of working it. 
He describes them as “ occupied wholly ■with the 
rearing of camels, which animal they used for all 
purposes, pacific and belligerent; living on their 
milk and flesh, and using them for the transport of 
themselves and their merchandise.” He mentions a 
remarkable fact, if true, that “ their hospitality was 
restricted to the Boeotians and Peloponnesians,” and 
assigns a still more remarkable reason, viz., “ that, 
according to ancestml traditions, Hercules had been 
on terms of intimacy with this nation.” Such is the 
report of Diodorus, copied almost literally from Aga- 
tharcides (Hudson, voh i. p. 59), whose account is 
abridged by Strabo (xvi. p. 777). Mr. Forster takes 
this last statement (which he misunderstands of a 
“ descent from one common stock ”) to intimate, 
“ under the thin veil of classical fiction, the import- 
ant historical fact, of the existence of an open trade 
between the Greeks and Arabs from very remote 
times, and of all the facilities implied by commercial 
interconununity ” (vol. i. p. B8). He finds this tribe 
in “the Zehe^ of Burckhardt; the rectified ana- 
gmm changing Zele^de into Zedeyhe, and fhe idio- 
matic interchange of the d and z restoring the 
classical name, as written by Agatharcides, Debedcm.'^ 
The mktive geographical positions place the iden- 
tity beyond question, and the sameness of mannei-s, 
habits, and occupations will complete the conclusive 
proof that the Dedebae and the Zeheyde are one 
and the same people ” (p. 73). He imagines them 
to be the same as the Cinaedocolpitae of Ptolemy, 
and the auriferous river to be the Baetius of that 
geographer. [Baetius.] [G. W.] 

DECA'POLIS (A6/ca7rd\is), a district of Pales- 
tine, so named from the ten cities contained within its 
limits. They are variously given by different writers, 
as in Pliny’s time — “ in quo non omnes eadem ^ 
obseivant.” According to him, most authorities gave : 
Damascus, Philadelphia, Rliaphana, Scythopolis, | 
Gadara, Hippos, Dios, Pella, Galasa (? Gerasa), 
Camalha (v, IS). In this view the district compre- : 
Jiended the southern part of Syria, part of Peraea, 
as well as the neighbourhood of Btsan^ on the west 
of the Jordan, But in St. Matthew (iv. 25) “De- 
capolis” is distinguished from “beyond Jordan;” 
which would show that the districts were not con- 
tenninous. Josephus calls Scythopolis “ the great- 
est city of Decapolis ” {B. J, iii. 8. § 7), but does 
not name the others. Eusebius describes it as the 
part of Peraea “ that lies about Hippos, Pella, and 
Gadara.” {Onomast s, v.) [G. W.] 

DECELEIA. [Attica, p. 330, a.] 

DECEM PAGI, in Gallia, is placed by the Anto- 
nine Itin. and the Table on the road from Divodurum 
(J/efe) to Argentoratum (Sirasshurff), BeUveen 
DivoiiiuTim and Decern Pagi was Ad Duodecimum, 
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a place .2 Gallic leagues from Divodurum according 
•to the Table; and from Ad Duodecimum to Decern 
Pagi was also 12 Gallic leagues, according to the 
Table, A place called Bkuze, on the Seille, in 
the department of Meurtke^ seems to represent 
Decern Pagi. Julian inarched from Augustodurium 
through Decern Pagi to attack the Alainanni (Amm. 
Mar. xvi. 2). The place was within the territory of 
the Mediomatrici. [G. L.] 

DECE'TIA (Beczse)^ an island in the Ligeris 
{Loire'), within the territory of the Aedui. In the 
seventh year of the Gallic War (b. c. 52) Caesar 
summon^ the senate of the Aedui to Decetia, {B. 
G, vii. 33). The name occurs in the Itins. In tJie 
Autonine Itin. it is placed on the mad from Augus- 
todunum (^Autun) to Paris, and 16, or, according to 
another reading, 15, Gallic leagues from Heviraum 
{N'evers on the Loire). In one place in the Anto- 
nine Itin. the name is written Deccidae; and in the 
Table it is Degena, a corrupted form. The modem 
site is Btcise, in the department of Nievre. [G. L.] 
DEGIAm. [INDIGETES.] 

DEGIA^TES, DECIA'TAE (Ae/ciijrat). Pto- 
lemy (ii. 10) has the form Ae/cerirwi. The Deci- 
ates were in Gallia Narbonensis, west of the Var, 
and their neighbours on the west were the Oxybii 
(Plin. iii. ' 5). Ptolemy makes Antipolis {A ntibes) 
the chief town of the Deciates; but if this was so 
in Ptolemy’s time, it was not so at an earlier date, 
for Antipolis was a Greek settlement. Antipolis, 
however, may have been founded in the country of 
the Deciates, who occupied the tract along the coast 
between the town and the Tar, and were conse- 
quently the nearest people of Transfilpine Gaul to 
Italy. Polybius (xxxiii. 7 ; Strab. p. 202), who 
calls the Deciates a Ligurian people, tells how the 
Ligurians besieged Antipolis and Nicaea, and the 
Massaliots sent for help to Rome. The Romans sent 
some commissioners, who landed at Aegitna in the 
! territory of the Oxybii; but the Oxybii, who had 
heard that they came to give them orders to desist 
from the siege, wounded one of the commissioners. 
Upon this- the Romans sent the consul Q. Opimius 
with an army, who defeated the Oxybii and Deciates, 
and gave part of their country to the Massaliots 
(b.c. 154). According to Floras (ii. 3), the Deci- 
ates were again in arms with the Salyes (b.c. 125), 
but were defeated by the consul M. FulviusFlaccus. 

The Deciates, as it appears, were also included by 
Livy among the Transalpine Ligures, as we may 
infer from the epitome of the 47th book. Stephanus 
{s.v, A€Ki7)Toy) mentions a town of Italy called 
Decietmn, on the authority of the geographer Aite- 
midorus; and he gives the ethnic name Decietae. 
Whatever error there may be in this extract, it is 
plain that Stephanus means the Deciates. Mela 
(ii. 5) mentions an “ oppidum Deciatum;” and it is 
not Antipolis, for he speaks of Antipolis as a sepa- 
rate place. The situation of this town, if there was 
such a place, is unknown. [G. L.] 

DECIUM. [Yascones.] 

DE'CUMA, a town of Hispania Baetica, near the 
river Baetis, and apparently on its left bank, near its 
junction with the Singulis. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3.) It 
is supposed to be the same place as the Detumo, of 
which we have some coins (Mionnet, Suppl vol. i. 
p. 114; Sestini, p. 88); and Harduin takes it for the 
ATjrovvSa of Ptolemy (ii. 4. § 11). [P. S.] 

DECUMATES AGEI. [Agki Decumates.] 
j D E 'D M A S A (Ae'S/^atra : Btk Aebjuacreh). 

[Medmasa.] 
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DEIEE Strab. xvi. pp. 769, 77S; Ptoi- iv. 
7. § 9 ; Stepli. B. s. v , ; Berenice Epidires, Plin. Ti. 29. 
s, 33), or the “ Neck,” so called from its position on a 
headland of the same name, was a town, situated on 
the African shore of the Straits of Bah-el-Mandeh^ at 
their narrowest part. The space between Deire and 
the opposite foreland of Poseidoninm on the Ara- 
bian sliores was about 60 stadia (8| miles) in width. 
Deire stood in lat. 11° 3' H. It was also called 
Isidis Portus from a temple of that goddess which 
overlooked the harbour, and Deire- Berenices from the 
favourite sister of Ptolemy Philadeiphus, who en- 
larged and granted fresh privileges to the town. 
(Agathem. p. S.) [W. B. D.] 

DEITA'NI A, a district in the SE. of Spain, men- 
tioned only by Livy, who places it SW. of Contes- 
TANIA. (Fr. xci.) [P. S.] 

DELGOVrTIA, a station in Britain, mentioned 
in the first Itinerary as being the second station 
eastward after leaving Yorh. Probably Market 
Weight-on, [E, G. L.J i 

DELEMNA, a place in Cappadocia, The Jem- 
salein Itin. places Mutatio Deiemiia 10 M. P. from 
Ancyra, on the road to the Cappadocian frontier. 
The next station in this Itin. to Deiemna is Gorbeus, 
ilM. P. [CoEBEUS.] [G.L.] I 

DE'LIUM (AfjAtov: Eth. AyjXievs), a small place 
with a celebrated- temple of Apollo, situated upon 
the sea-coast in the territory of Tanagra in Boeotia, 
and at the distance of about a mile from the terri- 
tory of Oropus, This temple, which took its name ; 
from the island of Delos, is described by Livy (xxxv. 
51) as overhanging the sea, and distant five miles 
from Tanagra, at the spot where the passage to the 
nearest parts of Euboea is less than four miles. Strabo 
(ix. p. 403)speaks of Delium as a temple of Apollo and 
a small town (TroxixJ^tou) of the Tanagraei, distant 
40 stadia from Aulis. It was here that the Athenians 
suffered a signal defeat from the Boeotians in the 
eightli year of the Peloponnesian War, b. c. 424. 
Hippoci'ates, the Athenian commander, had seized 
the temple at Delium, which he converted into a 
fortress by some temporary works, and after leaving 
there a garrison, was on his march homewards, and 
had already reached the territory of Oropus at the 
distance of 10 stadia from Delium, when he met the 
Boeotian army advancing to cut off his retreat. In 
the battle which ensued the Athenians were defeated 
with great loss; and on the seventeenth day after the 
battle the Boeotians retook the temple. (Thuc. iv. 
90.) Socrates fought at this battle among the hop- 
litesj and, according to one account, saved the life of 
Xenophon (Strab. ix. p. 403; Diog. Laert. ii. 22), 
while, according to another, his own retreat was 
protected by Alcibiades, who was serving in the ca- 
valry (Pint. Aic. 7). A detachment of the Eoman 
army was likewise defeated at Delium by the troops 
of Antiochus, B.C. 192. (Liv. xxxv. 51.) (Comp. 
Strab. viiL p. 368; Paus. ix. 20, § I ; Ptol. ni. 15. 

§ 20 ; Liv. xxxi. 45.) 

The modern village of JD/iiUssi, which has taken 
its name from Delium, is at some little distance from 
the sea. It is dear, however, from the testimony of 
Livy already referred to, that tlie temple of Apollo 
w'as upon the coast; and hence the modem village 
of Ehilissi may, as Leake suggests, be the site of 
the TToXix^iop, a small town of Delium. A few 
Hellenic fragments have been found at the village. 
(Leake, Greece^ vol. ii. p. 449, 

DELMI/Kimi. [Dalminium.] 

DELOS or DELUS (At/Aoj; Eth, and AdJ. 


DELOS, 

A^Amy, A'rjXids, ATjXiOfcSs}, the smallest of 

the islands called the Cyclades in the Aegaean sea, 
lying in the strait between Eheneia and Myconus. It 
appears in the earliest times as one of the holiest 
spots in Hellas. According to the most generally 
received tradition, it was called out of the deep by 
the trident of Poseidon, but was a fioating island, 
until Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure resting- 
place to Leto, for the birth of Apollo and Artemis. 
(Find, ap, Strab, x, p. 485 ; Callim. Bgmn, in Del, 
passim; Vlrg. Aeii, iii. 76; Plin. iv. 12. s. 22 ; Diet, 
of Af^. art. Leto,) As the birthplace of AfK>Ilo, it 
teame one of the chief seats of his worship, and the 
god is said to have obtained exclusive possession of 
Sie island by giving Calaureia to Poseidon in exchange 
for it, (Strab, viii, p. 373.) In the same w*ay the 
Delpfaians related that Apollo gave Calaureia to 
Poseidon in order to obtain possession of Delphi. 
(Paus. X. 5. § 6.) Delos was called by various other 
names by the poets and mythographers. Pliny (I. c.) 
mentions the names of Asteria, Ortjgia, Lagia, 
Chlamydia, Cynthus, Pyrpile; and Stephaims B. 
these of Asteria, Pelasgia, and Chlamydia. Its name 
of Asteria is alluded to by Poseidon, who speaks of 
Delos as the “ unshaken prodigy of the earth, which 
mortals call Delos, but the gods in Olympus the far- 
famed star (farpoif) of the dark earth.” (Find. 
Frag, 57, 58, ed. Bergk.) Callimachus also says 
that it was called Asteria, when Leto found refuge 
upon it. (Ibid. 40.) It received the name of Ortjgia 
b^ause accoiding to one vemion of the legend Leto 
was changed by Zeus into a quail (opTol), in order 
to escape from Hera, and in this form arrived at the 
floating island. (Serv. ad Virg, Am, iii 72; Strabo 
also mentions the name Ortygia, x. p. 486.) The 
name of Delos was supposed by the ancient writers 
to have been given to the island from its becoming 
clear or plain (5fiAoy) after floating about in the 
sea. (Aristot. ap. Plin. iv. 12. s. 22; Serv. ad Virg. 
Aen. l,c.) In consequence of its haring been fastened 
by Zeus to the bottom of the sea, it was supposed to 
be immovable even by earthquakes, to which the 
surrounding islands were frequently subject. Hence 
Pindar, in the passage already quoted, calls Delos 

the unshaken prodigy of the earth ” (xd6vos d/ri- 
VKirov repas). Down to the time of Pliny (/. e.) it 
was only twice shaken by earthquakes, and on each 
occasion the phenomenon was regarded with alarm 
by the whole of Greece. The first occurred just 
before the Persian invasion (Herod, vi. 98), and the 
second shortly before the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. 
ii. 8). It is a curious circumstance that Herodotus 
speaks of the former earthquake, and Thucydides of 
the latter as the only one which had ever taken 
place; and accordingly some commentators suppose 
that Thucydides actually refers to the same earth - 
quake as the one mentioned by Heroelotus. (See Arnold, 
ad Thuc. I o.) 

Eespecting the origin of the worship of Apollo at 
Delos, we have no trustworthy information. K. 0. 
Miiller supposes that it was introduced by the Dorians 
on their voyage to Crete (hliiller, Dor. vol. i. p. 288); 
but this is only an hypothesis, unsupported by evi- 
dence. In the earliest historical times the island 
was inhabited by lonians, and is repi*e.sented as the 
centre of a great periodical festival in honour of 
Apollo, celebrated by all the Ionic cities on the main- 
land as well as in the islands. In this character it is 
represented in tlie Homeric hymn to Apollo, which 
cannot probably be later than 600 b. c. (Horn. 


DELOS. 

Hymn, in ApoU. 146, seq.; Grote, Hist of Greece^ 
vol. iii. p. 222.) The festival was conducted with 
great splendour; and, as at Delphi, there were mnsical, 
as well as gymnastic contests. Like the Olympic 
and other great festivals of Hellas, it doubtless grew 
out of one of a more limited character; and we are 
expressly informed that Delos was originally the 
centre of an Amphictyony, to which the Cyclades 
and the neighbouring islands belonged. (Thuc. iii. 
104: Strab. x, p. 485; comp. Bockh, Tns&r* vol. i. 
p. 252, seq.) The Athenians took part in this fes- 
tival at an early period, as is evident from the mention 
of the Deliastae in one of Solon’s laws (Athen, vi, 
p. 284) It vras related at a later period that the 
Atl'ienians instituted the festival to commemorate the 
safe return of Theseus from Crete, and that the 
vessel in which the sacred embassy sailed to the 
festival was the identical one which had carried 
T’iieseus and his companions. (Pint. Thes, 21 ; Plat, 
JPkaed. sub init) The two Ionic despots, Peisistratns 
of Athens and Polycrates of Samos, both took a 
warm interest in the festival: Peisistratns purified 
the island by removing all the tombs wLich were 
within view of the temple ; and Poly crates dedicated 
the neighbouring island of Rheneia to the Delian 
Apollo, by fastening it with a chain to Delos, But 
owing to various causes, among which undoubtedly 
was the conquest of the Ionic cities in Asia Minor 
by the Persi<ans, the festival had fallen into decay at 
the commencement of the Pelopciinesian War. In 
the sixth year of this war, b. c. 426, the Athenians 
purified Delos. They removed all the tombs from 
the island, and declared it to be unlawful henceforth 
for any living being to be born or die within it, and 
tiiat every pregnant woman should be carried over to 
the island of Kheneia in order to be delivered. 
(Thuc. 1. c.; Strab. x. p. 486.) On this occasion 
the Athenians restored the ancient festival under the : 
name of the Delia, of which an account is given 
elsewhere. (HicL of Ant. nxt. JDelm.') 

The sanctity of Delos was respected by Datis and 
Artaphernes. who would not anchor here, but passed 
on to Rheneia. They also sent a herald to recall 
the Delians, who had fled to Tenos, and they burnt 
upon the altar of the god 300 talents of frankincense, 
(ilerod. vi. 97.) On the foimation of the confederacy 
in B. c. 477, for the purpose of carrying on the war 
against Persia, Delos was chosen as the common 
treasury (Thuc. i. 96); but subsequently the trans- 
ference of the treasury to Athens, and the altered 
character of the confederacy, reduced the island to a 
condition of absolute political dependence upon 
Athens. The purification of Dele® by the Athenians 
in B. c. 426 has been already mentioned; but four 
years afterwards (b, c. 422) the Athenians thinking 
the removal of the Delians themselves essential to 
the ccsmpletc purification of the island, banished all 
the inhabitants, who obtained a settlement at Atra- 
myttiuin (Adramyttium), wliich was given to them 
by tlie satrap Pharnaces. (Thuc. v. 1; Paus.iv. 27. 

§ 9.) Here, some years afterwards (b, c. 411), 
several of them were murdered by Arsaces, a general 
of Tissaphernes (Time. viii. 108). 

After the fall of Corinth (b. c. 146) Delos became 
the centre of an extensive commerce. The sanctity 
of the spot and its consequent security, its festival 
wirich was a kind of fair, the excellence of its har- 
bour, and its convenient situation on the highvray 
from Italy and Greece to Asia, made it_a favourite 
resort of merclnints. (Strab. x, p. 486.) So ex- 
tensive was the commerce carried on at Delos, that 
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10,000 slaves are said to have changed hands here 
in one day. (Strab. xiv. p. 668.) Delos was cele- 
brated for its bronze, and before the invention of the 
Corinthian bronze the aes JDeliacum had the greatest 
reputation in antiquity, and the vessels made of it 
were in very great request, (Plin. xxxiv. 2. s. 4; 
“ vasa Deliaca,” Cic. pro Rose. Am. 46, Verr. ii. 
34; JDzet. of Ant. p. 25, b., 2nd ed.) The Piomans 
confirmed the Athenians in the possession of the 
island ; bat in the Mithridatic Wai* the generals of 
Mithridates inflicted upon it a devastation, from 
which it never recovered. In the time of Strabo it 
still belonged to the Athenians. (Polyb. xxx. 18; 
Strab. I c. ; Appian, Mithr. 28 ; Pans. iii. 23. §§ 
3, 4.) Pausaniiis describes it as almost deserted in 
Ms time (viii. S3. § 2, comp. ix. 34. § 6). 

Delos is little more than a rock, being only 5 
miles in circumference, according to Pliny (1. c.). 
The town is described by Strabo (x. p. 485) as lying 
in a plain at the foot of Mount Cynthus, and the 
only buildings which he specifies in the island are 
the kpbv of Apollo, and the temple of Leto. The 
town was situated on the western side of the island. 
Mount Gynthns, from which Apollo and Leto ai*e so 
often called, is a bare granite rock not more than 
400 or 500 feet high. It was probably the acro- 
polis of the ancient town, and seems to have been 
surrounded by a wall. On its sides are many archi * 
tectural fragments of white marble, and on its sum- 
mit are the foundations and remains of a large build- 
ing of the Ionic order. In antiquity two flights of 
steps led up to the summit of the mountain; the one 
on the northern, and the other on the western side. 
On the western side is an ancient gate, of which 
“ the roof is fomed of two stones rudely shaped, and 
resting against each other at an angle so obtuse 
that the rise is only 4 feet 2 inches, above a breadth 
of 16 feet 2 inches.” (Leake.) 

The ancient writers speak of a little river Iisropus 
(’Iv&>irds) in the island. They compare its rising 
and falling with the same phaenomena of the Nile, 
and some even suppose there was a connection be- 
: tween it and the Aegy ptian river. (Strab. vi. p. 27 1 , 
X. p. 485; Callim. Hymn, vn Del. 206, 263, in JDian. 
171; Pans. ii. 5. § 3; Plin. ii. 103. s. 106.) We 
also find mention of a lake or tank, called Kiiivri 
rpoxoeiBrts hj Herodotus (ii. 170) andTheognis(7), 
rpoxoicTffa by Callimachus (in Del. 261), contain- 
ing the water necessary for the service of the temple 
of Apollo. Its name, as w'ell as the epithet wep;??- 
given it by Callimachus (in Apoll. 59), suffi* 
ciently proves tliat it was oval or circular; and there 
can be no doubt that it is the oval basin, 100 yards 
in length, situated in the northern half of the island, 
and a little inland east of the ancient harbour, which 
Tournefort and the earlier writers absurdly sup- 
posed to be a Naumachia. This lake is frequently 
mentioned by other ancient writers; and near it 
Leto is said to have brought forth her divine chil- 
dren. (Aesch. Eum. 9; Eurip. Ion, 169, Iphty, 
Taur. 1 103.) Others again represent the birthplace 
of Apollo and Artemis as near the Inopus (Horn, in 
Apoll. 18; Callim. in Del. 206); and as the exact 
spot was pointed out in later times, the Inopns would 
appear to have been situated in the northern part of 
the island, near the oval basin mentioned above. 
Leake, however, identifies the Inopus with the small 
brook which flows down from Mount Cynthus and 
joins the sea at the port of Hurni, since it is the 
only running stream in the island, and that only in 
w'inter. Leto is said to have grasped a palm-tree 
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when she bore her children; and the p^n, which 
does not grow in Greece Proper, was held in especial 
reverence in Delos. (Comp. Pans, viii- 48. § 3; 
Horn. Od vi. 162 ; Aelian, F. v. 4; Hygin. I'ak 
140.) The identical palm-tree of Leto was shown 
by the Delii in the time of Cicero (de Leg. i. 1). 

Delos is now a heap of rnins. Whole shiploads 
of columns and other architectural remains were 
carried off, centuries ago, to Venice and Constjmtl- 
nople. Of the great temple of Apollo, of tlie stoa of 
Philip, of the theatre, and of numerous other build- 
ings, there is scarcely the capital of a column or an 
architrave left uninjured. Not a single palm-tree is 
now found in the island, and the only inhabitants are 
a few shepherds, taking care of some doclss of sheep 
and goats brought over from Mjconus. The chief* 
buildings of Delos lay between the oval basin and 
the harbour on the western side of the island. The 
ruins of the great temple of Apollo and of the stoa 
of Philip III. of Macedon may here be distinctly 
traced. (Bbekh, Inscr. n. 2274.) There are still 
remains of the colossal statue of Apollo dedicated by 
the Naxians, and in front of the basis we read No^tof 
"AiroKKavL This statue was thrown down in anti- 
quity. A brazen palm-tree, which had been dedi- 
cated by Nicias, according to Plutarch (Nic. 3), or 
by the Naxians themselves, according to Smus 
(Athen. xi. p. 502), having been blown down by the 
wind, carried with it the colossal statue. “‘ The 
theatre stood at the western foot of Mount Cynthas, 
facing Eheneia, and not far from the stoa of Philip. 
Its extremities weresupported by walls of white marble 
of the finest masonry, but of a singular form, having 
had two projections adjacent to the orcliestau, by 
which means the lower seats were in this part pro- 
longed beyond the semicircle, and thus afforded 
additional accommodation to spectators in the si- 
tuation most desirable. The diameter, including only 
the projections, is 187 feet. The marble seats have 
all been cai-ried away, but many of the stones which 
formed their substruction remain. Immediately be- 
low the theatre, on the shore, are the ruins of a stoa, 
the columns of which were of granite. In a small 
valley which leads to the summit of jMount Cynthus, 
leaving the theatre on the left, many mins of ancient 
houses are observable; and above them, in a level at 
the foot of the peak, tliere is a wall of white marble, 
which appears to have been tlie cell of a temple. 
Here lies an altar, which is inscribed with a dedica- 
tion to Isis by one of her priests, Gtesippus, son of 
Ctesippus of Chius. Like many others, remmning 
both in this island and in Eheneia, it is adorned with 
bulls’ heads and festoons. Another fragment of an 
inscription mentions Sarapis; and as both these were 
nearly in the same place where Spon and Wheler 
found another in which Isis, Anubis, Harpoerates, 
and the Dioscuri w'ere all named, it is very probable 
that tJie remains of white marble belonged to a 
temple of Isis. Among them is a portion of a large 
sliaft pierced through the middle, 4 feet 5 inches in 
diameter; and there is another of the same kind, 
5 feet 8 inches in diameter, half-way up the peak of 
Cynthus.” (Leake.) After describing Mount Cyn- 
thus, of which w-e have already spoken, Leake con- 
tinues: — “ Enins of private houses snrround Mount 
Cynthus on every side. On tlie heights above the 
Trochoessa, whieli form the north-western promon- 
tory of the island, are many other similar ruins of 
ancient houses, neatly constructed with mortar. On 
the summit of the same hill, near tiie remains of a 
large house, are some shafts of white marble,- a foot 
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' and a half in diameter, half polygonal and half plain. 
As this quarter wasentiiely separated from the town 
bn Mount Cynthus by tlie valley containing tlie 
sacred buildings, there is great probability that it 
was the new Athenae Hadrianae, which was built at 
the expense of the emperor Hadrian, in a petition 
called Glpnpieum (Phlegon, ap.Stepk.B. s. p. ’OAu^ 
vieiop), perhaps from a temple of Jupiter Olympius 
to which the shafts Just mentioned may have be- 
longed,” In the northern part of the island are tho 
remains of the stadium and the gymnasium. 

The strait, which sepn*ates Delos and Bhencia, is 
4 stadia, or about half a mile, in width. (Strab. x. p. 
486.) In this strait are two rocks, called Mevia- 
tidrij of which one is probably the ancient island of 
Hecate vwos, Harpocrat. and Suid, s. v . ; 

Semus, ap. Athen. xiv. p. 645.) 

EtlENElA or EiiENAiA (T^veia, 'PjjmTcs, both 
fonns occur in writers and inscriptions) is much 
larger than Delos, being alioiit 10 miles in circum- 
ference. The northern and southern halves are 
divided by a narrow isthmus. The soutliem half, 
which lies opposite Delus, was the burial-place of 
the latter, as has been already explained, and is now 
covered with remains of sepulclires. There are also 
ruins of many private houses, like those at Delos, 
(Thuc. i. 13, hi. 104; Herod, vi. 97; Strab. x. p. 
486; Diod. xii. 58.) 

Both Delos and Eheneia are now called DhUes. . 
(Besides the earlier works of Spon, Whelei*, Theve- 
not, and Toumefort, see leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. hi. p. 95, seq. ; lioss, auf dm Gniech. 

Inseh, vol. i. p. 30, seq., vol ii. p. 167, seq.; BrUn- 
sted, i2eise?!^, vol. L p. 59; Fiedler, Reum durch 
Griechmland, vo\. ii. p. 269, seq.; Exped, ScieMif. 
vol. iii. p. 3, seq.; Sal her, Ilut. de Vhle de Delos, 
in Mm. de VAcad. des imer. vol. ih. p. 376; Dor- 
ville, Mkcell. Disem vol. vii. p. 1, seq.; Schwenck, 
Deliacomm Part /., Francof. 1825; Schlager, 
Pauca gmedarn de Eehus Deli, ilitav. 1840.) 



com OF DELOS. 


DELPHI (AeA^ol; Etk, Ae\<p6s,yem. AeXtpts, 
AeXcpjj; Ad^.AekcpiKQs: Kastri),a town in Phocis, 
and one of the most celebrated place.s in the Htd- 
ienic world in consequence of its oracle of Apollo. 

1. Situation. 

The situation of Delphi is one of the most strik- 
ing and sublime in all Greece. It lies in tiie 
narrow vale of the Pleistus, which is shut in on one 
side by Mount Parnassus, and on the other by 
Mount Cirphis. At the foot of Pamassns is a lofty 
wall of rocks, called Phaedriades in antiquity, and 
rising 2000 feet above the level of the sea. ** This 
rocky barrier faces the south, and from its extre- 
mity two lower ridges descend towards the Pleistus. 
The rocky ground between these two ri<lges also 
slopes down towards the river, and in about the 
middle of the semicircular recess thus formed lay 
the town of Delphi, oecnpying the central area of a 
great natural tlieatre, to which its site is com- 
pared l>y the ancknt writers, (Ol Aekfpol, werpaSes 
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^ojpioVy S)f€arpo€iShj Karh Kopvcp^iv- i^- 

ruov Kal T^y iT6\tv^ Strab. is, p. 418; media saxi 
ruj)es in formam theatri recessit, Justin, xxiv. 6.) 
Tile northern barrier of the Fiiaedriades is cleft 
towards the middle into two stiijjendous cliffs, be- 
tween which issues the far-famed Castalian spring, 
wliich flows down the Iiili into the Pleistus. The 
ancient town lay on both sides of the stream, but 
the greater part of it on the left or western bank, 
on which stands the modern village of KastrL 
Above the town vras the sanctiiaiy of the god, im- 
mediately under the Phaedriades. 

Delphi was, so to sptak, shut in on all sides from 
the rest of the world, and could not have been seen 
by any of the numerous pilgrims who visited it, till 
they had crossed one of its rocky bamers, when all 
its glories burst suddenly upon their view. On its 
norrlicrn side were the Phaedriades ; on its eastern 
and w^estern sides, the two lower ridges projecting 
from the Phaedriades towards the Pleistus; while 
on the other side of the river towards the south 
rose the range of Mt. Cirphis. Three roads led to 
Delphi; one from Boeotia, — the celebrated iScAwfe, 
— which passed through the eastern of two ridges 
mentioned above; and two others from the west, 
crossing the only two openings in the western 
ridge. Of these tw'o the more northerly led from 
Amphissa, and the more southerly from Orissa, the 
modem Chryso, which W 2 is the one taken by the 
pilgrims coming from Cirrha. Traces of the an- 
cient carriage-road from Orissa to Delphi may still 
be seen. Delphi was fortified by nature, oh the 
north, east, and west, by the Phaedriades and the 
two projecting- ridges: it was only undefended on 
the south. On this side it was first fortified by 
a line of walls by Philomelas, who also erected two 
fortresses to command its two approaches from the 
west. The circuit of the city was only 1 6 stadia, 
or a little more than two miles. (Strab, 1. c.) A 
topographical description of the city is given below. 

The Delphian valley, or that part of the vale of 
the Pleistus lying at tlie foot of the town, is men- 
tioned in tlie Homeric Hymn to Apollo (284), under 
the name of koIKt) ^ricrcra ; and is called by Pindar 
Ki)t?^6'3r€dou ydvos {Pyth. v. 50), and ’AwcAAcaria 
vdva (^Pyth. vi. 10), and by Strabo also vditrj 
(Strab. I c.). 

II. Histoky. 

The town of Delphi owes its origin as well as its 
importance to the oracle of Apollo. According to 
sonre traditions, it had belonged to other divinities 
before it p;iss^ into the hands of Apllo. In 
Aeschylus it is represented as held in succession by 
Gaia, Themis, and the Titanian Phoebe, the last of 
whom gave it to Phoebus, when he came from Delos. 
(Eitm. 1, se<j.) Fausanias says that it w'as origi- 
nally the joint oracle of Poseidon and Ge; that Ge 
gave her share to Themis, and Themis to Apollo; 
and that the latter obtained from Poseidon the other 
half by giving him in exchange the island of 
Calaureia. (Pans. x. 5. § 6, seq.) The proper 
name of the oracle was Fytiio (riv^w); and in 
Homer that of Delphi, which was subsequently the 
name of the town, does not occur. In the Iliad the 
temple of Phoebus Apollo at the rock)' Pytho is 
already filled with treasures (^.TL ix. 405); and in 
the ciitalogue of the ships the inhabitants of Pytho 
arc mentioned in the same line with those of Gypa- 
rissus (//. ix. 405). In the Odyssey Agamemnon 
consults the oracle at Pytho (Od viii, 80). It thus 
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appeai-s in the most ancient times as a sacred spot; 
but the legend of its foundation is first related in 
the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. In this poem 
Apollo, seeking for a spot where he may found an 
oracle, comes at last to Grissa under Moimt Par- 
nassus. He is charmed wuth the solitude and sub- 
limity of the pla-. e, and forthwith commences the 
erection of a temple, which is finished under the 
superintendence of the two brothers Trophonius and 
Agamedes. He then slays the huge serpent whieli 
infested the place; and from th§ monster rotting 
(from iriidsiv) in the ground, the temple was called 
Pytho, and the god the Pythian : — 

oS pvv Ilvd^ KiKXijtrerar ot de dvaKTu 
TldBtov KaXhvcTLV iTrdfVvjnov^ Ket0i 

avTQV TTvere reskeop }jl€Pos 6^4os 

(Eymn, in Apoll, 372.) 

The temple now wanted priests; and the god, be- 
holding a Cretan ship sailing from Gnossus, meta- 
morphased himself into a dolphin, and brought the 
vessel into the Criasaean gulf. Here the Cretans 
landed, and, conducted by the god, founded the 
town of Orissa, and became the priests of the 
temple. He taught them to worship him under the 
name of Apollo Delphinius, because he had met 
them in the form of a dolphin (AeA^is). Muller 
(Dorians, vol. i. p. 238), and many other writers, 
suppose that this temple was really founded by 
colonists from Crete, and that the very name Crissa 
points to a Cretan origin. We, however, are dis- 
posed to think that in this, as in so many other 
cases, the legend has sprung out of an attempt to 
explain the names ; and that it was simply the 
names of Crissa and Delphi wliich suggested the 
story of the Cretan colonists and of the metamorphos is 
of the god into the dolphin. It is useless to speculate 
as to what is the real origin of the names of Crissa 
and Pytho. Many writers derive the latter from 
■H-vdecrdai, “ to inquire,” in spite of the difference of 
the quantity (nude^, vvBiaQai)\ but the similarity 
of sound between the two words is probably only 
accidental. Whatever may be thought of the origin 
of the places, the historical fact worthy of notice is, 
that Crissa had at first the superintendence of the 
sanctuary of Pytho, and continued to claim juris- 
diction over it even after the Amphictyonic Council 
held its spring meeting at the temple, and begaa 
to regard itself as the guardian of the place. A 
town gradually sprang up round the sanctuaiy, 
the inhabitants of which claimed to administer the 
affairs of the temple independently of the Crissaeans. 
Meantime Cirrha, which was originally the sea-port 
of Crissa, increased at the expense of the latter; 
and thus Crissa declined in importance, as Cirrha 
and Delphi augmented. It is probable that Crissa 
had already sunk into insignificance before the 
Sacred War in b. c. 595, which ended in the de- 
struction of Cirrha by the order of the Amphictyonic 
Council, and in the dedication of the Cirrhaean plain 
to the town. An account of this w-ar is given else- 
where [Ceissa] ; and it is only necessary to repeat 
here, that the spoils of Cirrha were employed by 
the Amphictyons in founding the Pythian games, 
which v'ere henceforwards celebrated under the 
superintendence of the council every four years', — 
in -Ihe fonner half of every third Olympiad. , The 
first celebration of the Pythian games took place in 
B. c. 586. The horse races and foot races were 
celebrated in the maritime plain near the site ot 
I Cirrha. The hijq'odrome co)i tinned to be in this 
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spot down t-o the latest times (Pans. 3. 37. § 4); 
but the stadium, which was still in the maritime 
plain in the time of Pindar {Pyth. xi. 20, 23), was 
subsequently removed to the city, where the musical 
and poetical matches seem, to have been always 
held. 

From the time of the destruction of Girrha, Delphi 
vras indisputably an independent state, whatever 
may have been its political condition before that 
time. From this time it appears as the town of 
Delphi, jroverned by its own magistrates. The 
name of Delphi first occurs in one of the mc^t recent 
of the Homeric hymns (xxvii. 14.), and in a frag- 
ment of Heraclitus. (Flat, de Pyih. Orac., c. 21, 
p. 404.) The population of Delphi came from Ly- 
coreia (Av/c£^p€ia), a town situated upon one of the 
heights of Parnassus above the sanctuary. This 
town is said to have been founded by Deucalion, and 
from it the Delphian nobles, at all events, derived 
their origin. Hence, Plutarch tells us that the five 
chief-priests of the god, called ‘'Oa-ioi^ w^ere chosen 
by lot from a number of families who derived their ^ 
descent from Deucalion. (Strab. ix. pp. 418, 423; | 
Schol. ad ApoU. Rhod. ii. 711; Pans, x. 6, § 2; i 
Pint, QuaesL Grace. 9, p. 380.) The remains of 
Lycoreia are found at the village of Lidkura. 
Muller conjectures, with much probability, that the 
inhabitants of Lycoreia were Dorians, who had spread 
from the Dorian Tetnipolis over the heights of Par- 
nassus. At all events, we know that a Doric dialect 
was spohen at Delphi ; and the oracle always showed 
a leaning towards the Greeks of the Doric race. 
Moreover, that the Delphians were of a different race 
from the Phocians is clear from the antipathy 
which always existed between the two peoples. 

The government of Delphi appears at first to have 
been in the exclusive possession of a few noble 
families. They liad the entire management of the 
oracle, and from them were chosen the five'^Oermt, 
or chief-priests of the god, as is mentioned above. 
These are the persons whom Euripides describes as 
“ sitting near the tripd, the Delphian nobles, 
chosen by lot” (o2 irhujaioif Bdcrcrovm rpiTToBos .... 
AcK^cov apicTTns, of/s 4KK'f}pu3a’(sV ■rrdXos, Jo?J, 415). 
They are also called by the poet “ the lords and 
princes of the Delphians,” and formed a criminal 
court, which sentenced by the Pythian decision all 
offenders against the temple to be hurled from a 
precipice. (Koipa-vol XXvdtKolj 1219; AeA^ay &m- 
fcres, 1222; Ilu^/a ^^os, 1250; from Muller. 
JDoriam^ vol. i. p. 240.) From the noble families 
the chief magistrates were chosen, among whom in 
early times a king (Pint. Qmest. Graec. 12. p. 
383), and afterwards a prytanis, was supreme 
(Pans. X. 2. § 2). We also find in inscriptions 
mention of archons who gave their names to the 
year, of a senate (BovA??), and in later times of an 
agoi'a. (Bbckh, Imcr. No. 1687 — 1724; Muller, 
JOor.Yol, i. p. 192.) The constitution of Delphi 
and its genemi condition offered a striking contrast 
with what we find in other Grecian states. Owing 
not only its prosperity, but even its very existence, 
to its oracle, the government was of a theocratic na- 
ture. The god possessed large domains, which were 
cultivated by the slaves of the temple, who are fre- 
quently mentioned in inscriptions. (Muller, vol, i. 
p. 283.) In addition to this, the Delphian citizens 
received numerous presents from the monarchs and 
wealthy men who consulted the oracle, while at the 
same time the numerous sacrifices offer^ by strangers 
were sufficient for their support. (Comp. Athen. iv. 
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p. 173.) Hence they became a lazy, ignorant, and 
sensual people ; and their early degeneracy is im- 
plied in the tradition of Aesop’s death. 

An account of the Delphic oracle, of the mode in 
which it was consulted, and of its influence in Greece, 
is given in the Diet of Ant (art. Oraciibm'). It 
only remains here to trace its history. In the eighth 
century bifore the Christian era its reputation was 
established, not only throughout Hellas, but even 
among the surrounding nations, which scunetimes 
sent solemn embassies to ask the advice of the go<l. 
This wdde extension of the influence of the orade 
was owing to the fact that almost all Gr^iek colonies 
were founded with the sanction, and frequently by 
the express command, of the Pythian Apollo ; and 
thus the colonists earned with them a natural 
reverence for tlie patron god of their enterprise. 
Gyges, the founder of the last Lydian dynasty, wdio 
' reigned b. c. 716 — 678, presented valuable gifts to 
the god (Herod, i. 13, 14); and Croesus, the last 
monarch of this race, w'as one of the greatest bene- 
factors which the god ever had. His nuuterous and 
costly presents are specified at length by Herodotus 
(i- 50. seq.). The colonies in Magna Graecia also 
spread among the inhabitants of Italy a reverence 
for the Delphic oracle. Tlie Etruscan town of Avila 
(Caere) had at Delphi a thesaurus belonging to 
their state ; and the last king of Rome sent to con- 
sult tlie oracle. 

In B. 0. 548 the temple was destroyed by fire 
(Pans. X. 5. § 13), when many of its votive offer- 
ings perished or were greatly injured (Herod, i. 50), 
The Amphictyons determined that the temple should 
be rebuilt on a scale of magnificence commensurate 
with the sanctity of the spot. They decreed that 
one-fourth of the expense should be borne by the 
Delphians themselves, and that the remainder should 
be collected from the other parts of the Hellenic 
world. The sum required for the building was 300 
talents, or 115,0001. sterling; and when it w'as at 
length collected, the family of the Alcmaeonidae, 
then exiles from Athens, took the contract for the 
execution of the w'ork. They employed as architect 
Spinihariis, the Corinthian, and gained great reputa- 
tion for their liberality in using Parian marble for 
the front of the temple in place of the coarae stone 
prescribed in the contract. (Herod, ii. 180, v. 62 ; 
Pans, t c.') 

In B. c. 480 Xerxes sent a detachment of his 
army to plunder the temple. The Delphians in 
alann sought safety on the heights of Mt. Parnas- 
sus, but were forbidden by the god to remove 
the treasures from his temple. Only sixty Del- 
phians remained behind, but they w'^ere encouraged 
by divine portents; and when the Persians, who 
came from Phocis by the road Schiste, began to 
climb the rugged path leading up to the shrine, and 
had already reached the temple of Athena Pronaea, 
on a sudden thunder 'was heard to roll, tlie war- 
shout sounded from the temple of Athena, and two 
huge crags rolled do'wn from the mountains, and 
crushed many to death. Seized with a sudden 
panic the Persians turned and fled, pursued by two 
w^arriors of superhuman size, wliom the Del]jhians 
affirmed were the two heroes Phylacus and Auto- 
nous, whose sanctuaries w’cre near the spot, Hero- 
dotus, when he visited Delphi, saw in the sacred 
enclosure of Athena Pronaea the identical crags 
which bad crushed the Femians ; and Ulrichs no- 
ticed near the spot large blocks of stone which have 
roiled down from the summit. (Herod, viii.35— -39; 
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Diod, xi. 14; Ulrichs, p. 46.) In B. c. 357 tLe 
PhcKzians, who had been sentenced by the Amphic- 
tyonic Council to pay a heavy fine on the pretext of 
their having cultivated a portion of the Cirrhaean 
plain, were persuaded by Plulorneias to complete 
the sacrilege with which they had been branded by 
seizing the temple of Delphi itself. The enterprise 
was successful, and Delphi with all its treasures 
passed into the hands of the Phocians. Hence arose 
the celebrated Sacred "War, which will be found 
related in all histories of Greece. The Phocians at 
first abstained from touching the riches of the tem- 
ple ; but being hard pressed by the Thebans and 
Locrians, they soon converted the treasures into 
money for the purpose of paying their troops. When 
the war was at length brought to a conclusion by 
Philip of Macedon, and the temple restored to the 
ciistwiy of the Amphictyons (s. c. 346), its more 
valuable treasures had disappeared, though it still 
contained numerous works of art. The Phocians 
were sentenced to replace, by yearly payments, these 
treasures, estimated at the sum of 10,000 talents, or 
nearly two millions and a half sterling. The Pho- 
cians, however, were far too poor ever to be able to 
restore to the shrine any considerable portion of its 
former wealth. In b. c. 279 the report of its riches 
tempted the cupidity of Brennus and the Gauls; 
but they probably were ignorant of the loss it had 
sufahiined in the Sacred War. They advanced to 
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the attack by the same road which the Pei-sians had 
taken, but were repulsed in like jnanner by almost 
the same supernatural agency. While the thunder 
rolled and an earthquake rent the rocks, huge 
masses of stone rolled down from the mountains and 
crushed the foe. (Justin, xxiv. 6 — 8 ; Pans. x. 23.) 
The temple was plundered by Sulla, when he robbed 
those of Olympia and Epidaurus. (Dion Cass. vol. 
i. p. 49, ed. Keimar.; Died. p.614, ed.Wess.) 
Strabo describes the temple as very poor in his time 
(ix. p. 420). It was again rifled by Hero, who car- 
ried off 500 brazen statues (Pans. x. 7. § 1). This 
emperor, angry with the god, deprived the temple of 
the Cirrhaean territory, which he distributed among 
his soldiers, and abolished the oracle. (Dion Cass, 
kiii. 14.) But Hadrian, who did so much for the 
restoration of the Grecian cities and temples, did not 
neglect Delphi ; and under his reign and that of the 
Antonines it appeared probably in a state of greater 
splendour than had been the case from the time of 
the Sacred War. In this condition it was seen and 
described by Pausanias ; and we learn from Plutarch 
that the Pythia still continued to give answers 
(de Pyth Orac. c. 24), Coins of Delphi are found 
down to the time of Caracalla. Constantine carried 
off several of its works of art to adorn his new capi- 
tal. (Sozom. ff, E. ii. 15.) The oracle was con- 
sulted by Julian, but was feally silenced by Theo- 
dosius. 



AA. Walls of PhiloTnelus. 

BB. The Phaedriades. 

C. Sepulchres. 

B, Three 'Femples. 

E. Temple of Athena Pronoea. 


1. The Temple. 

2. The Great Altar. 

3. Thesauri 


F. Sanctuary of Phylacua 

G. Gymnasium, 

H. Sanctuary of Autonous. 
I. Baupiia? RodkinL 
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4. Bouleuterion. 

ft. Stoa of the Athenians. 

6. Grave of Heoptolemus. 


K. Hyampeia. Flembdko. 

L. P’ountain of Castalia. 

M. FountHiu of Delphusa, Kernd* 

N. Synedrion. 


7. Fountain of Cassotis* 

8. Lesche. 

9. Theatre. 


III. Topography. 

In describing Delphi we shall follow the steps of 
Pausanias. He entered Delphi on its eastern side, 
having come by the road called Schiste, On the 


side of the road before the to^vn was the ancient 
cemetery, of which there are still numerons remains : 
many of tlie graves are cut out of the face of the 
rock. Upon entering the town Pausanias saw four 
temples in succession; the first was in ruins; the 
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second was empty; in tlie tliird were a few statues 
of Roman emperors; and the fourth was the temple 
of Athena Proiioea. (Pans. x. 8, § 7-) The last is 
described by Demosthenes as a very large and beau- 
tiful temple; and here sacrifices were offered before 
consulting the oracle of Apollo, This goddess is also 
called Pronaea from her dwelling in front of the 
temple of Apollo, that is, upon the road leading to 
the main entrance of the latter. (Dem. o. Aristog. 
i. p. 780; Aeschin. c. Ctesipli, p. 69 ; Aristid. Or. in 
Minerv. p. 26; Herod, i, 92, viii. 37; Diod, xi. 14; 
Aescliyl. 21, UaXKas Upomia d* iu K&yois 

irpecrieverat.') The site of the four temples is 
marked by an extensive platform resting upon 
polygonal walls, on which lie fragments of pillars, 
triglyphs, and other remains of temples, which give 
to the place the name of Mcmnaria. 

A little above the temple of Athena Pronoea 
Pausanias saw the, sanctuary of Phyiacus, a native 
liero, who along with his comrade Autonous assisted 
the Delphians, both when the Persians and the Gauls 
made an attempt upon the temple. The masses of 
stone still lying upon this spot have been already 
mentioned. A short distance further was the Gym- 
nasium to the left of the road, the site of which Is 
now occupied by the monastery of the PanagUa^ 
surrounded by olives and mulberry trees. In the 
church of the monastery tw'o ancient inscriptions 
have been found (Boikh, Inscr. 1687, 1723), as 
■well as triglyphs and other architectural remains. 
I’ausanias says, that on turning to the left from the 
Gymnasium the distance down to the river Fleistus 
appearefi to him to be only three stadia, but it is 
considerably more. The Pleistus is now called 
Xerogotamos^ because it is dry in the summer 
months. 

In ascending from the gymnasium to the temple 
of Apollo, the water of Castalia was on the right of 
the road.” (Paus. x. 8. § 9.) The far-famed fountain 
of Castalia issues from the fissure between the two 
lofty cliffs w'ith peaked summits, of whicli we have 
already briefly spoken in describing the site of Delphi. 
The spring rises close to the eastern of the two cliffs, 
now called JF'/em&u&o. In antiquity it bore the name 
of Hyampeia ('TdjUTTCia), as appears from the state- 
ment of Herodotus, that the sanctuary of Autonous 
was near the Castalia at the foot of the Hypampeian 
summit. (Herod, viii. 39-) From this height cri- 
minals were hurled, who had been guilty of any act 
of impiety towards the Delphian sanctuary. (&hol. 
ad Lucian. Phal. i. 6 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 
1444 ; del. Var. Hist. xi. 5 ; Eurip. Ion, 1222, 1266.) 
After the murder of Aesop, who was hurled from the 
Hyampeia, the Delphians, out of respect to his me- 
mory, transferred the place of punishment to the 
peak Nauplia (NaoTrAta, Plut. de Ser. Hum. Yind. 
e. 12; comp. Herod- ii. 134). This has been usnally 
supposed to be the w^estern of tlie two summits, now 
named Rodhini ; but there is no authority for this 
statement, and Ulrichs transfers the name to the 
steep rocks on the western side of the town, from 
■which many Turkish prisoners were hurled in the 
■war of independence. 

The celebrity of the tw'o peaks through which the 
Ca,rtalia flows led the poets and later writers to 
speak of two summits of Parnassus, although one, 
natnely that of Lycoreia, towers above all others. 
Sane writers even seem to have supposed that the 
two peaks of the Castalia were actually the sum- 
mits of Parnassus itself, although the latter rises in 
reality several thousand feet abu\e them ^ 
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“Bfons ibi vertieibus petit arduus enstra duobus, 
Nomine Parnassus, superatque cacumine nubes.” 

(Gv. Met. i. 316; comp. Lucan, v. 71 ; Stat. Theb. 
vii. 346; Lucian, Contempl. .5; Norm. Hiongs. xiii. 
p. 358.) The two peaks were sacred to Diraiysus. 
Above them was the Corycian cave, of which we 
shall speak below, which also belonged to Dionysus 
and Ms attendants, the Corycian nymphs; hence the 
name of Corycian was sometimes given to the two 
summits themselves; — 

O’e 5’ vTt'kp biX6<pov Tvirpas 
I a-Tspotp Atyi/bs, ^v8a Kapmiai Ni^p<pat 

(xreixovffi 

Kauraklas re vapa. (Soph. Anfig. 1126.) 
cre^ai 5^ p6p<paSj €y$a Ktopvicls werpa 
HoihTif, (pihoppts, Sat pop cap avaarpoepif 
Bpoptos S’ ex€i rhp x^pop. (Aesch. AVw. 22.) 

I Nucras ^pa ras hriporpocpov ^vpaocpap^ls: 

bidffovSy Si Aiopvdy ^ Kopvcpais KcapvKtais; 

(Eurip. jSaach. 556.) 

The semicircular range of rocks, to which the t%vo 
summits belonged, bore the general name of Phae- 
BRIADES (^aiSpidSes), as was remarked above. 
Diodorus gives , this name to the western rocks, 
where Philomelus gained a victory over the Locrians 
(xvi. 28); and the eastern rock Hyampeia, from 
which Aesop is said to have been precipitated, is in- 
cluded by Suidas among the Phaedri^Mes (Suid. s. 
w. AtcrcavoSy ^aiSpias). They faced nearly due 
south, and thus received the rays of the sun during 
the most brilliant part of the day. It was appa- 
rently owing to this circumstance that they were 
called Phaedriades, or “Resplendent.” Receiving 
the full rays of the sun, they reflected them upon, 
the temple and w^orks of art below; and hence 
Ion represents him.self as “ serving the livelong day 
beneath tlie sun's bright wing ” (Trapapepms aa* 
dehiov Trripvyi l^ofj Xcurp^vcap, Eurip. Jon, 122 ; from 
Blure, Toiar in Greece, vol. i. p. 188). In the in- 
accessible rocks of the Phaedriades innumerable birds 
build their nests; and eagles, vultures, and other 
birds of prey constantly hover over the valley below. 

I The same was the case in ancient tunes; and ac- 
I cordingly, in Euripides, Ion, when about to discharge 
I his daily service in the temple, carries with him a 
: bow and arrows in order to keep off these intruders. 
(Eurip. Ion, 154, seq.) 

The fissure between the tw’o summits is the bed 
of a torrent, which forms in seasons of rain a fine 
cascade of about 200 feet in height. “ At the lower 
extremity of the dry torrent bed, Just where it 
emerges from between the cliffs, issue the waters of 
the Castalian spring, oozing at first in scarce per- 
ceptible streamlets from among tlie hwse stones, but 
swelling into a considerable brook wiriiin not many 
yards of their first appearance above ground.” (Blure.) 
It flows through a hollow dell down to the Flei>tus, 
passing by the monastery of the Panagkid cm its left 
or eastern side. 

The Castalia was the holy water of the Delphian 
temple. All persons who came to consult the (fmcle, 
or who wished to pray to the god beturc engaging iu 
any of the matches of the Pythian games, or who 
visited Delphi for any religions object ■wluitsw-ver, 
were obliged to purify thein.selves at this ^aered 
fountain. (Heliod. Atik. il 26: Find. Pgtk. iv. 29t), 
y. 39; Plut. Ailst 20.) Even the servants of tlie 
temple used theivater for the .same pniqiose. (Eurip, 
ibrt, 94.) The bathing of the ham seems to have 
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been the chief foiin of the parification, and hence 
this is attributed by the poets to Apollo himself v — 

$ri d€ KacrraXfas vBcap 
iirtfxivsi jue Kofias €jj.as 
devcrat. (Eurip. Phoen. 222.) 

“ Qni rore puro Gastaliae lavit 
Grines solutos ” 

(Hor. Carm. iii* 4. 61 ; comp. Ov. Met i. 371; Stat. 
T/ieb. i. 698). There can be no doubt that those 
who visited Delphi for the ptirpose of beina; purified 
from murder bathed their whole body in the Castalian 
spring. There are still remains of a bath cut out 
of the rock, which received the waters of the spring, 
and to which steps led dowm. It is called by Ulrichs 
the Bath of the Pythian Pilgrims.” Preceding 
■writers had given it the name of the “ Bath of the 
Pythia,” an appellation which has arisen from the 
erroneous statement of a Scholiast (ad Eurip* 
Phoen. 230). The aged women, who were elected 
to the office of Pythia from the Delphian families, 
appear never to have bathed in the fountain, or at 
ail events only upon their consecration to their pro- 
phetic office, since they lived in the temple without 
coming in contact with any profane objects, and 
consequently needed no further purification. In the 
Ion of Euripides the Pythia is in the adytum before 
sun-rise, and in the Eumenides of Aeschylus there 
is no mention of the bath of the Pythia before she 
ascends the tripod. 

In later times the Castalian spring was said to 
impart to those who drank of it poetic inspiration ; 
but this is an invention of the Roman poets, who 
appear to have attributerl to it tliis power from 
Apollo being the protector of the Muses ; — 

“ Mihi fiavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena mini.stret aqua.” 

(Ov. Am. i. I.'). 35; comp. Stat. Silv, v. 5, init.; 
Martial, xii. 3. 11.) 

The Castalia is now called the fountain of St. 
John, from a, small ehapl of St. John which stands 
close to its source. 

Near the spring there is at present a plane tree, 
which is the only one in Kastri and the immediate 
neighbourhood. It is conjectured by Ulrichs to be 
the very tree celebrated in antiquity as the one 
which Agamemnon was said to have planted at 
Delphi (Tlieophr. Eist. Plant, iv. 13. s. 14), since 
it seems scarcely possible to assign any limits to 
the life of plane trees in Greece, especially when 
they grow by the side of perennial streams. 

The road from the Castalian spring led to the 
principal entrance into the Pythian sanctuary. The 
sanctuary, which contained several other buildings 
besides the temple, was called rh iephv, rh reperos 
and Uvdw in a narrower sense. It was enclcssed by 
a wall, named 6 lephs irepi^oXos. Pausanias en- 
tered the sacred enclosure by the principal gate, 
wliich faced the east, and quitted it by a western 
door near the theatre. He remarks, that there 
were numerous means cf exit, which was unusual 
in Grecian sanctuaries. He describes the sanctuary 
as occupying the liighest part of the city, and the 
peribr)lu.s as of great size (s. 8. § 9). It appears 
to have been nearly in the form of a triangle, of 
which the basis lying towards the south is marked 
by the mins called Eellenico. The peasants gave 
the ruins this name, Iwcause they regarded them 
as the wall of a fortress ; and the modem name of 
Kmfri has arisen out of the belief that a fortress 
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once existed liere. Ulrichs also discovered a por- 
tion of the northern corner half-way between the 
church of Nicolaus and the fountain Kemd. From 
the nature of the ground, which is a steep declivity, 
the buildings in the sacred enclosure must have 
stood upon terraces ; and it was probably upon the 
wails of these terraces that many of the inscriptions 
were cut which we now find at Delphi. 

The most remarkable objects in the sacred en- 
: closure lay between the principal or eastern entrance 
and the temple.; Both Pausanias and the strangers 
in Plutarch’s Dialogue on the Pythian Oracle went 
from the Castalia te the temple by the same way; 
and, consequently, the objects which they both agree 
in describing must be placed bet'W'een the principal 
entrance and the temple. 

Upon entering the enclosure from the eastern gate 
the fii-st objects seen were statues of athletes and 
other dedicatory ofierings, of which Pausanias has 
given us a long account (x. 9, seq.). Their num- 
ber was veij great. Even in Pliny’s time they 
were not less than 3000. (Plin. xxxiv. 7. § 7.) 
Nero alone, as we have ah'eady seen, carried oif 
500 bronze statues. (Pans. x. 7. § 1.) Many of 
them could be seen, rising above the peribolus, by 
persons ascending the eastern road to the sanctuaiy. 
(Justin, xxiv. 7; Polyaen. vii. 35. § 2.) 

Pausanias and Plutarch next mention the Stone 
of the Sibyl, which was a rock rising above tlie 
ground, and was so called because it w'as the seat 
occupied by the first Sibyl. (Pans. x. 12. § 1 ; 
Plut. Pyih. Or. 9 ; Clem. Alex. Si/rom. L p. 
304.) 

Near the Stone were the Thesauri (Byioavpoi), or 
treasuries, which did not stand on a single plat- 
form as at Olympia, but were built separately about 
the Stone as far as the great altar. They were 
small buildings, partly above and partly below tlie 
ground, in which were kept the more valuable ofiPer- 
ings, and such as could not be exposed without 
injury to the air. The most celebrated of all the 
treasuries was that of the Corintln'ans, said to have; 
been built by Cypselus, in wliich were preserved,, 
among other things, the gold and silver offerings of 
Gyges. (Paus. x. 13. § 5 ; Herod, i. 14, iv. 162;, 
Pint. Sq>t. Sap. Conviv. 2\, d& Pyth. Or. 12.) 
The Stoa, built by the Athenians, also served the 
puipx^e of a treasury. (Paus. x. 11. § 6.) It 
stood apparently east of the Stone of the Sibyl. 

Near the Stoa of the Athenians was the Bouleu- 
terion (fiovKivri^piov) or Senate-House of the Del- 
phians. (Plut. de Pyth. Or. 9 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. p. 304.) 

In front of the temple, and under the open 
heaven, stood the great altar of Apollo, where the 
daily sacrifices were offered. It is probably th©: 
same as the altar mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 135) 
as a dedicatory offering of the Chians. It is called 
by Pausanias ^caphs 5 p4yas (x. 14. § 7), by 
Emdpides $o^p^s (Ion, 1275, 1306, 1314), ^capol 
(422), and fiaphs ®€ov (1280). The court in 
which it stood is called by Euripides BupeKr} (114) 
and $vp€Xai (46). Near the altar stood a brazen 
wolf, dedicated by the Delphians themselves. 
(Pausi X. 14. § 7.) 

We now come to the temple itself. It appears 
! from the existing fragments of columns that the 
I exterior was of the Doric order, and the interior of 
the Ionic. It -would seem to have been a hexastyle. 
I temple, and smaller by one-seventh than the temple 
I of Zeus at Olympia. Still it was reckoned one of 
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tbe largest in Greece (Fliilostr. Vik Apolt ni, 11), 
and vied in beauty with tlie temples of Athens 
(Eurip. Ion, 184; Find. PytL vii. 9). It has been 
already related that it was erected by the Alemae- 
onidaOj under the superintendence of the Corinthian 
architect Spintharus, after it had been burnt down 
in E.c. 548, and that the front was built of Parian 
marble, while the remainder was of ordinary stone. 
The tympana of the pediments of the two porticoes 
were filled with sculptures, the one with statues of 
Artemis, Leto, Apollo, the Muses, and the setting 
sun, and the other with those of Dionysus and the 
Thyiades, both of them the works of Atheruan 
artists. (Paus. s. 19. §4.) Euripides has de- 
scribed five of the metopes, probably those on the 
eastern front. The subjects were, Hercules and 
lulaus slaying the Lemaean hydra, Bellerophon 
killing the Chimaera, Zeus killing Mimas, Pallas 
killing Enceladus, and Bacchus another of the giants. 
(Eurip. Ion, 190—218.) As in the Parthenon, there 
were gilded shields upon the architraves of the two 
'fronts beneath the metopes: those in the eastern 
front were dedicated by the Athenians from the ; 
spoils of the Persians at ilarathon, and those on the : 
western front by the Aetolians from the spoils of I 
the Gauls. (Pans. s. 19. § 4.) 

The interior of the temple consisted of three di- 
visions, the Pronaus {jxp6vaos'), tlie Celia (vody, 
(TTjKos), and the Advtum, where the oracles were de- 
livered (iiSyrov, fjLaineiov, ■^(firioriipov). 

In the Pronaus stood a brassen statue of Homer 
(Paus. X 24. § 2), and also, in the time of Herodo- 
tus the large silver crater presented by Croesus 
(Herod i. 51). On the mils of the Pronaus were 
iiiscribed, by order of tlie Amphictyons, in golden 
letters^ the celebrated sayings of the Seven Wise 
Men, such as “ Know thyself,” “ Nothing too much.” 
(Plut. de Garrul 17; Paus. x. 24. § 1; Pirn. vii. 
33.) Here also was set up in wood the fifth letter 
of the Greek alphabet, which, according to tradition, 
was dedicated in common by the Seven Wise Men. 
It was a simple E, which in the ancient Greek wri- 
ting also represented the diphthong d. There were 
various mtei*pretations of its meaning, of which Plu- 
tarch has given an account in his treatise upon the 
sulrjeet 

The Celia was supported by Ionic columns, as 
appears from existing fi*agments. In it Pausanias 
saw an altar of Poseidon, to whom the oracle be - 
longed in the most ancient times, statues of two 
Moerae or Fates, together with statues of Zeus and 
Apollo as leaders of the Fates, the hearth upon 
which the priest of Apollo slew Neoptolemus, the son 
of Achilles, and the iron chair of Pindar, on which 
he is said to have sung his hymns to Apollo. 
(Pans. X. 24. § 4, seq.) 

On the hearth burnt a perpetual fire, and near it 
was the Omphalos, or Navel-Stone, which was sup- 
posed to mark the middle point of the earth. (Aes- 
chyl Cioepk 1034, seq.; ^oi€'^ios yas (jLecrofJLpa- 
Aoy efl-T/a, Eurip. /o», 46 L) According to tradi- 
tion, two eagles, which had been sent by Zeus, one 
from the east, and the other from the v^est, met 
at this pint, and thus determined it to be the 
centre of the earth. (Find. Pytk iv. 131, vi. 3; 
Strab. ix. p. 419.) The Omphalos was a white 
stone, adorned with strips of various kinds, and 
upon it were the representations of the tw'o eagles 
(dftq)ceA<Js . . , Tat?/i<v/ieVos, Strab. Z. c.; crrejit- 
juao* y iudvrhs, Eurip. Ion, 224; Paus. x. 16. § 
3). It is frequently represented in vase-paintings, 
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In which Orestes is exhibited sitting upn it, ex- 
actly as described by Aeschylus. (^Eum. 40 ; comp. 
Miiller, AescZ/Z- Eum, § 27.) The site of the Om- 
phalos is not mentioned by Pausanias. It was 
clearly in the interior of the temple, for in Aeschylus 
the Pytliia, in going through the temple to the Ady- 
tum, prceives Orestes seated upon the Omphalos 
(Bum. I c.). It probably stood, along with the sa- 
cred hefirth,a.s nearly as possible in the centre of the 
Celia. The sacred liearth was usually in the centre 
of the house or the temple. Tims, the altar in the 
middle of the palace at Mycenae is called by Clytaem- 
nestra jaecrdu^aXos IcrTto. (Aesch. Agam. 1056.) 

The temple was hypaethral, that is, there was an 
opning in the roof of the Celia. This follows from 
the narrative of Justin, who relates that, when the 
temple was attacked by the Gauls, the priests saw 
the god descend into the sanctuary through the opn 
part of the roof (“ per culminis aparta fostigia,” 
Justin, xxiv. 8). In fact, all temples wliieh liad in 
the interior an altar on which sacrifices were offered, 
or a hearth on which fire was kept burning, were 
I obliged to have some opening fur carrying off the 
I smoke. 

The Adytum, in wdiich the oracles were de- 
livered, was a subterraneous chamber, whicli no one 
was allow’ed to enter except the priests, or those to 
whom special permission was given. Tl^t the Ady- 
tum was under -ground appears from the expressions 
by which it is frequently designated in the ancient 
writers, and whicli refer not only to natural eaves 
and grottoes, but to chambers built imder-gnmnd, 
(C<i0ed t’ &vrpa. Spdmuros, Eurip. Phoen, 232; 
dvrpov, Strab. ix. p. 419; rh rov KXr}d4vros Uvdta- 
VOS (TTtii'KaLov, Athen. xv. p. 701, c.; specus,” Liv. 
i. 56; “ Ciistalium antrum,” Ov. Met. iii. 14; “ca- 
vema,” Lucan, v. 135, 162.) It is described as 
situated in the inmost part of the temple, and is 
frequently called (Pans. x. 24. § 5; 

Aesch. jEwot. 39.) No account of it is given by 
Pausanias, who simply says that “ few are admitted 
into the inmost part of the temple, and that in it 
there is a second stotue of Apollo, made of gold.” 
(Paas. i,o.) Hlrichs conjectures tliat the entrance 
into the Adytum may have been either on the western 
side of the Celia, opposite the great door of the temple; 
or on the northern side, where an excavation might 
be made in the rock in the direction of the fountain 
Gassotis, which flowed into the Adytum. 

Stephanus B. says (s. v. Aektpoi) that the Ady- 
tum was built of five stones, by the celebrated Tro- 
phonius and Agamedes, who appear in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo as the original architects of the 
temple. And it is natural to conclude that the 
Adytum and the polygonal substruction of the temple 
' escaped the fire which destroyed the building in the 
58th Olympiad. 

In the inmost part of the Adytum stood a tripod 
over a deep chasm in the earth, whence proceeded 
an intoxicating vapour, which was suppised to in- 
spire the priestess witli the gift of prophecy. (Strab. 
I c.) This opening is described by various names 
in the ancient writers. Diod. xvi. 26 ; yi}$ 

trrSixa, Stobaeua, Eel. i. 42 ; UvQikop ord/imv, 
Lucian, Ner. 10, Dion Cass. IxiiL 14; “hiatus,” 
Lucan, v. 82 ; “ terrae foramen,” xxiv. 6.) Accord- 
ing to Plutarch this vapour arose from a fountain 
(cfe De/I Or. 50, de Pgth. Or. 17), which is said 
by Pausanias to have been the fountain Cassotis, 
that disappeared beneath the ground in the Adytum 
(x. 24. § 7). Pausanias also relates that the oracle 
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was discovered in consequence of some shepherds, 
who had driven their flocks to the spot, becoming 
inspired by the vapour and uttering prophecies (x. 
5. § 7). The Pythia sat upon the tripod when she 
gave the oracles of Apollo, and the object of it was 
to prevent her falling into the chasm. (Diod. xvi. 
26.) Between the three legs of the tripod hung a 
circular vessel, called AiSrjs and cortina, in which 
were preserved the hones and teeth of the Pythian 
.serpent. (Dionys. Per. 441, and Eustath. ad loc . ; 
Sorv. ad Virg. Aen. iii. 360, vi. 317.) For a 
further description of this tripod, see Dkt of Ant, 
art. Tripos No vapour is now found issuing from 
any part of the Delphian rocks. 

Upon leaving the temple, we again follow Pau- 
sanias in his account of the remaining objects, -which 
lay north of the temple witliin the peribolus. Pau- 
sanias, upon going out of the temple, turned to the 
left, where he noticed a peribolus enclosing the tomb 
of Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, to w'hom the 
Delphiaiis oflered sacrifices every year. (Paus. x. 
24. § 6; Stnib. ix. p. 421.) He was said to have 
been murdered in the temple, near the sacred hearth; 
but the manner of his death was differently related. 
Above the ruins of the temple, and a little to the 
east, XJIrichs noticed the remains of an ancient wall, 
which he supposed to be a part of the peribolus of 
the tomb of Neoptolemus. 

Still liigher up above the tomb, -vims the stone 
which Cronus -^vas said to have swallowed instead of 
his son Zeus, and afterwards to have vomited up. 
(Paus. L c.) Uptm leaving the stone, and returning 
as it were to the temple, Puusauias came to the 
fountain Cassotis (KaororoTis), the access to which 
was thnmgh a small wall built near it (x. 24. § 7). 
Ijlrichs identifies Cassotis with the fountain near 
the church of St. Nicolaus, before wliich are some 
remains of an ancient polygonal wall. Pausanias 
further says, as we have already seen, that the Cas- 
sotis flowed into the Adytum. Accordingly, we find 
that the fountain of St. Nicolaus lies immediately 
above the ruins of the temple; and lower dowm the 
hill we now find some water springing out of the 
ground at the present HeUenico, which water is 
probably the same that once flowed into the Adytum, 
but has now made an exit for itself below, in conse- 
quence of being buried by the ruins of the temple. 
All previous travellers had identified the Cassotis 
with the fountain iTemi,’ which flows between the 
mins of the theatre and the Stadium; but, in addi- 
tion to other objections that might be urged, it is 
impossible to believe that the peribolus of the temple 
extended so far. 

The name Cassotis occurs only in Pausanias, but 
the fountain itself is mentioned in other ancient 
writers. It is mentioned in the Homeric Hymn as a 
beautifully flowing fountain, where Apollo slew the 
serpent (mApoll. 300); and Euripides alludes to 
it as watering the sacred grove surrounding this 
temple (/oji, 112). This sacred grove, which 
is frequently mentioned by the ancient writers, con- 
sisti^ of iaurel-trees and imwties, but one laurel-tree 
in particular -w-as called pre-eminently the Pythian 
laurel, and branches of it were used for sacred pur- 
pses within the temple. 

Above the Cassotis was the Lesche (AeVx^?) of 
the Delphiaiis (Paus. x. 25. § 1), prt of the stone 
floor of which was discovered by Ulrichs in the out- 
buildings of a house above the fountain of St. Nico- 
laus, Leschae were public buildings, in -which 
prsoiis might meet together and converse, since 
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private houses were generally too small for such a 
purpose. The Delphian Lesche Was adorned with 
two large paintings by Polygnotus, dedicatory of- 
ferings of the Onidians; the painting on the right 
hand represented the capture of Troy and the "de- 
parture of the Greeks, and that on the left the 
descent of Ulysses into Hades. A long description 
of these pictures is given by Pausanias (x. 25 — 31; 
comp. Pint, de Def, (9?*. 6, 47 ; Plin. xxxv. 9. s. 3.5). 
The figure of Cassandra was particularly admired. 
(Lucian, Jmag, 7.) 

The site of the theatre is marked by a high wall, 
a little to the west of the Cassotis. This wall, which 
is covered by several inscriptions, was the southern 
wall of the theatre, wdich, as usual with Grecian 
theatres, was built in a semicircular form upon tiie 
■slop of the hill. The inner part of the theatre is 
almost entirely covered, and only a small portion of 
the uppr seats is visible. It appears from an in- 
scription that the theatre lay within the Pythian 
sanctuary (Boekh, Jnscr. No. 1710), and according 
to Pausanias it adjoined the -wall of the enclosure 
(x.32. § 1). Accordingly, the ruins of the theatre 
determine the extent of the enclosure to the north- 
west- In the theatre tlie musical contests of the 
Pythian games were carried on, from the earliest to 
the latest times. (Plut. de Def. Or, 8.) 

Ascending from the Peribolus (iTrava€di'ri 5e 4k 
rod TvepL^oKov, Pans. x. S2. § 1), Pausanias came 
to a statue of Dionysus, and then to the Stadium, 
situated in the highest pari of the city. It was 
built of Parnassian stone, but was adorned with 
Pentelic marble by Herodes Atticus. (Paus. 1. c. ; 
Philostr. Vzt. Sophist, ii. p. 550.) There are still 
considerable remains of the Stadium, now called 
LdkhoTua^ and its whole length may be distinctly- 
traced. Many of the seats remain, composed of the 
native rock; but the Pentelic marble with which it 
was decorated by Herodes Atticus is no longer found. 
It has been already mentioned that the St^ium was 
originally in the maritime plain, where it continued 
to be in the time of Pindar {Pyth, xi. 20, 73); and 
we do not know when it was removed to the city. 

It has been shown above that the large fountain 
Kema near the Stadium was not the Gastalia. 
There can be little doubt that the ancient name of 
K&rnd was Delphusa (Ae\(pov(ra)j which we 
learn from Stephanus B. was the fountain of the 
place (s. V. Ae\<l>ot). The Castalia, from its po- 
sition, could supply only the lower and eastern part 
of the city; and that thePylaea, in the -R'estem part 
of the city, was w^ell provided with water is expressly 
stated by Plutarch (de Pyth. Or. 29). It is not 
improbable that Kepm, the modem name of the 
fountain, is only a corruption of the ancient KpijvTj. 

Pylaea (TlvKaid) was a suburb of Delphi, on the 
road to Grissa. It derived its name from the meet- 
ing of the Amphictyonic Gouncil in this place, the 
council, as is well knovra, being called Pylaea. In 
the time of Plutarch, Pylaea was provided with 

temples, synedria, and fountains.” The synedria 
appear to have been built in later times for the use 
of the Amphictyons; and the two ancient walls sup- 
prting the artificial platform, upon which the chapel 
of St. Elias stands, are probably the remains of such 
a building. (Pint, de Pyth, Or. 29 ; Dion Chry- 
sost. €¥. Ixxvii. p. 414.) A little above the chapel 
of St; Elias, in the direction of the Stadium, there 
are some ancient sepulchres cut out of the rock. 

It was upon approaching the suburb of Pylaea that 
' Eunaenes was attacked by the conspirators, for the 
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buildings mentioned by Livy are evidently those of 
Pylaea (“ escendentibus ad templum a OiiTha, piius- 
quam perveniretar ad freqiientia aedificiis ioca,” 
Liv. slii. 15). 

Above Delphi was the celebrated cave called Co- 
RYGIUM (rb Krnpumay ^t^rpov), distant, according 
to Leake, about 7 miles from the city, to the north- 
eastward, and about the same distance to the 
north-west of ArdMova. The usual way from 
Kmtri to the heights of Parnassus leads pest the 
Stadium, and then turns more to the 'west than the 
ancient path, which ascended the mountain im- 
mediately above the city. The ancient way was i 
an astonishing work. It was a zigzag path, con- | 
sisting of more than a thousand steps cut out of , 
the hard rock, and forming an uninterrupted flight 
of steps to the highlands above. There are still 
considerable remains of it, but it is now seldom 
used, as the modern path is easier. It takes about 
two hours to reach the highlands of Parnassus, 
which are divided by hills and mountmn-summits 
into a number of larger and smaller valleys and 
ravines, partly covered with forests of pine and fir, 
and partly cultivated as arable and pasture land. 
This district extends about 16 miles in a "west- 
erly direction from the foot of the highest sum- 
mit, It formed the most valuable part of tlie ter- 
ritory of Delphi. Leake describes it as a country 
of pasture, interspersed w'ith firs, and peopled with 
shepherds and their flocks,” and remarks that he 
‘^occasionally passed fields of wheat, barley, and 
oats all yet green, though it was the 27th of July, 
and the harvest in the plains of Boeotia had been 
completed a month before.” 

The Corycian cave is situated in the mountain 
on the northern side of the valley. It is thus j 
described by Leake: — “ We ascended more than 
half-way to its summit, when a small triangular 
entrance presented itself, conducting into the great 
chamber of the cavern, which is upwards of 200 
feet in length, and about 40 high in the middle. 
Drop of water from the roof had formed large cal- 
careous crystallizations rising at the bottom, and 
oiJiers were suspended from every part of the roof 
and sides. The inner part of this great hall is 
rugged and irregular; but after climbing over some 
roc6, we arrived at another small opening leading 
into a second chamber, the length of which is near 
100 feet, and has a direction nearly at a right angle 
with the outer cavern. In this inner apartment 
there is again a narrow opening, but inaccessible 
without a ladder; at the foot of the ascent to it is 
a small natural opening.” Pausanias says (x. 32. 

§ 2) that there were 60 stadia from Delphi to a 
brazen statue, from whence it was easier to ascend 
to the cavern on foot than on a horse and mule; 
and, accordingly, Leake supposes the statue to have 
stood at the foot of tlie mountain, since the distance 
from thence to Delphi is nearly that mentioned 
by Pausanias. The latter writer remarks that this 
cave is larger than any of the other celebrated ca- | 
verns which he had seen, and that a person can ! 
proceed a very long way through it even without j 
a torch. He adds that it was sacred to Pan and ; 
the Nymphs, which is also attested by other ancient 
WTitei's, and is confirmed by an inscription foimd in 
the cave. (Strab. ix. p. 417; Aescrh. JE'aw. 22; 
Bockh, hucr. No, 1728; Kaikes, m Walpole'^s CoU 
lection^ vol. i. p. 314.) Pan and the Nymplis were 
regarded as the coinpjmions of Dionysus, whose 
orgies were celebrated upon these heights. fSce 
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above, p. 764, b,] WTien the Persians were march- 
ing upon Delphi, the inhabitants took refuge in 
this cave (Herod, viii. 36), and it has been used 
for the same puipose by the inhabitants of Ardhliova 
in recent times. 

According to LTrichs, the Corycian ca\*e is now 
called Sapaj/radAi by the peasants, from its being 
supposed to contain 40 chambers (from aapivTo.^ 
recrmpdfeoyra av\ai'). 

Pausanias says, that “ from the Corycian cave 
it is difficult even for a well-girt man tcj reach the 
summite of Parnassus; that they were above the 
clouds; and that upon them the Thjiades perfuvm 
their frantic rites in honour of Dionysus and Apoilo” 
(x. 32. § 7). The way from the Corycian cave 
to the highest summit of Parnassus turns to the 
north-east. The summit wdiich the traveller at 
last reaches, but wliich is only the second in lieighr, 

I is called Geronidhmchos (6 r^povTO/Spaxos). On 
its northern and eastern sides lay great masses of 
snow, which never melt. Opposite to it, towards 
the east, there rises in a conical form the highest 
summit of Parnassus, upwards of 8000 feet in 
height, called Lyhtri by the peasants, who consider 
it the highest pint of the world, from which the 
Polis (i. e. Constantinople) may be seen. 

Parnassus, with its many summits and highlands, 
IS called by the inhabitants Lvxhura (Atd/coypa), 
a word which is usually supposed to be a corruption 
of Au/f<5p€ia, the ancient name of the highest sum- 
mit of Parnassus. But Ulriclis considers Liihum 
an Albanian word, observing that ancient Greek 
words, the roots of which have retained their mean- 
ing, are never changed so much in the modem 
Greek language, and that AvK4pi, the name of the 
highest summit, is the representative of the old 
word AvKdpeiop, since modern Greek words ending 
in fare shortened forms of the termination -—io*' 
or- — eiop. Stephaniis B. (s. v, Ay/cwpfia) men- 
tions a Lycoreium, which appears to have been a 
sanctuary of the Lycorian Zeus, whose alter was on 
the highest summit of Parnassus, where Deucalion 
is said to have landed after the Deluge. (Lucian, 

; Tim. 3; Schol. ad Find. 01 ix. 70; Apllc^. L 7 

§ 2.) 

IV. Moderh Authoeitibs, 

The antiquities of Athens for a long time en- 
grossed the attention of travellers; and so little was 
known of Delphi, that wdien Spn visited Greece in 
1676 he first looked for the ruins of the city at 
Sdlona, the ancient Amphissa. He aftenvards dis- 
covered the site of Delphi, but erroneously suppsed 
the temple to have stood upmi the same site as the 
church of St. Elias; he rightly identified the Cas- 
talian fountain and the po^ition of the gynmasiunj. 
A more accurate account of the ruins of Delphi 
w'as given by Chandler (a. i>. 1765), who deter- 
mined more correctly the site of the temple, and 
published several inscriptions livhich lie found tliere, 
Clark, Dodvreli, and Geil did not add niiudi new 
information; but Leake has given us an account 
of the place, distinguished by liis u.sual sagacity 
and learning, wliich is tar superior to any prerious 
description. {F'ortkeim Greece, vol. ii. p, 551.) 
Still even his accurate account has been superseded 
by the fuller description of Hirichs, ■who jmsed 
several weeks at Delphi in 1838, and published the 
results of his investigations under the title of 
Fmsen mid Foi'sckungm in Grlechenland, Bremen, 
1840. To this valuable work we are indebted m 
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a considerable part of the preceding article. The 
modem works relating to tbe temple of Delphi are 
enumerated in the Diet of Ant, art. Oraculum, 
The inscriptions discovered bj K. O. Muller at 
Delphi are published and illustrated by Curtins, 
Antedoia DelpMca, Berol. 1843. 
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COIN OF BELFHI. 

DlLPHrHIUM. [Chios, p. 610, b.] 
DELPHFKIUM (AeA^iuiou)^ the port-town of 
Oropiis. [Crop us.] 

DELTA. The appsllation of Delta, or the trian- 
gular laud, was given to various regions by the 
Greeks, and implies a space of land bounded by two 
or more diverging branches of a river, and resembling, 
in the general form of its area, the foui-th letter of 
tl)e Greek alphabet* These were the Deltas of the 
Indus, the Ister, the Bhone,the Padus or Eridanus: 
but the name was originally and specially conferred 
upm that triangular region which lies between the 
Heptanomis, or Mddle Egypt, and the Mediterra- 
nean sea. Among the Greeks this tract of alluvial 
soil bore various designations, (rb AeKra ; the 
Lower Country, t; Karw 5. § 55; 

rplycovos NeiXtSris*, Aesch. Prom. 814; Strab. 
svL p. 791; Herod, ii. 6, seq.; Diod. i, 34, seq.; 
Piin. V. 9. s. 9.) [AEaYi>Tua] [W. K D.] 
DELUS. [Deix)s.] 

DEME'TAE. [Dimetae.] 

DEIilETHIAS (Aij/UTjrpicb), a town of Assyria, 
stated by Strabo to have been in the neighbooi-hood 
of Arbela (xvi. p. 738; Steph. B, s. v.). Isidore of 
Oharax menfions another pkee of this name in 
Arach(^fa. [V.] 

DEME'TRIAS (ATffiTjrpdsi Eth. AijjaTjTpieds), 
a city of Magnesia in Thessaly, situated at the he^ 
of the Pagasaean gulf, was founded about b. c. 290 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, who removed thither the 
inhabitants of Nelia, Pagasae, Ormenium, Rliizus, 
Sepias, Olizon, Boebe and lolcos, all of W’hich were 
afterwards included in the territory of Demetrias. 
(Strab. ix. p. 436.) It soon became an important 
place, and the favourite residence of the Macedonian 
kings. It was favourably situated for commanding 
the interior of Thessaly, as well as the neighbouring 
seas; and such was the importance of its position 
that it was called by the last Philip of Maeedon one 
of the tliree fetters of Greece, the other two being 
Chalcis and Corinth. (Pol. xvii. 1 1 ; Liv. xxxii. 37.) 
Lealie remarks that it may have been recommended 
to the kiiigs of ^Macedonia as a residence “ not more 
for its convenience as a military and naval station 
in the centre of Greece, than for many natural - ad- 
YUT-itages, in some of which it seems to have been 
very preferable to Pella. The surrounding seas and 
fertile districts of Tiiessaly supplied an abundance of 
the necessaries and luxuries of life; in summer the. 
position is cool and salubrious, in wdnter mild, even 
when the interior of I’hessaly is involved in snow or 
fog. The cape on which the town stood commands . 
a beautiful view of the gulf, which appears like an 
extensive lake surrouiuled by rich and varied scenery: 
the neighbouring woods supply an abundance of 
delightful rotreab, entbcllislied by prosx>ects of the 
VOL. L 
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Aegaean sea and its islands, while Mount Pelion 
might at once have aftbrded a park, an icehouse 
and a preserve of game for the chase." 

After the battle of Cynoscepbalae, b. c. 196, De- 
metrias was taken away from Philip, and garrisoned 
by the Romans. (Pol. xviii. 28; Liv. xxxiii. 31.) 
In B.C. 192, it w'as surprised by the Aetolians; and 
the news of its defection from the Romans determined 
Antiochus to defer no longer his departure to Greece. 
(Liv. XXXV. 34, 43.) After the return of Antiochus 
toAsia in B.o. 191, Demetrias surrendered to Philip, 
who was allowed by the Romans to retain possession 
of the place. (Liv. xxxvi. 33.) It continued in the 
hands of Philip and his successor till the over- 
throw of the Macedonian monarchy at the battle of 
Pydiia, B. c. 169. (Liv, xliv. 13.) Demetrias is 
mentioned by Hierocles in the sixth century (p. 642, 
ed, Wesseling), 

I The ancient town is described by Leake as occu- 
pying “ the southern or maritime face of a height, 
i now called GorUza^ which projects from the coast 
I of Magnesia, between 2 and 3 miles to the southw'ard 
; of the middle of Yolo. Though little more than 
foundations remains, the inclosure of the city, which 
was less than 2 miles in circumference, is traceable 
in almost every part. On three sides the wails fol- 
lowed the crest of a declivity which hills steeply to 
the east and west, as well as towards the sea. To 
the north the summit of the hill, together with an 
oblong space below it, formed a small citadel, of 
which the foundations still subsist. A level space 
in the middle elevation of the height was conveniently 
placed for the central part of the city. The acropolis 
contained a large cistern cut in the rock, which is 
now partly filled with earth .... Many of 
the ancient streets of the town are traceable in the 
level which lies midway to the sea, and even the 
foundations of private houses: the space between one 
street and the next parallel to it, is little more than 
15 feet. About the centre of the town is a hollow, 
now called the lagiimi or mine, whei-e a long rectan- 
gular excavation in the rock, 2 feet wide, 7 deep, 
and covered with flat stones, shows by marks of tlie 
action of water in the interior of the channel that it 
was part of an aqueduct, j)robabIy for the purpose of 
conducting some source in the height upon which 
stood the citadel, into the middle of the city,” (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 375, seq.) 
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DEMONNE'SI or DEMONE'SI (Atj^Supwoh 
E th ATifiovn^o-ios). Hesychius (s.v. Arj/xopjAicrm 
Xd\Ko$y mjB that there are two islands near By- 
zantium, which are called by the common name 
Demormesi, but have severally the names Chalcitis 
and Pityusa. These belong to the Prince’s Isles. 
[Chalcitis.] Stephanus (s. u. A7}fi6vn(ros) de- 
scribes Demonesus as an island near Chalcedon, 
where cyanum and chiysocolla were found. In. 
another place (^. V. XahKins), where Stephanus is 
citing Aitemidoms, the islands Pityodes, Chalcitis, 
and Prote are mentioned. It is sometimes assumed 
that the Demonesus of Stephanus is the same as his 
Chalcitis; but he does not say so, nor does his de- 
scription of the two agree. Pliny (v. 32) places 
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Demouesus opposite to Nicometliii; find he aJso men- 
tions Cliakitis and Pitjodes. Pityodes seems to 
be tlie miHlern island of PriukipOy east of Ghalcitis, 
It is hardly 'vvortli ivliile to attemjjt to reconcile the 
authorities. The simplest ex|.)laiiation is to follow 
Idesychiiia, who says that Ciialdtis and Pit^odes 
were the Demonesi. Prote retains its name. There 
are at least eight islands in the group of the Prince’s 
Isles, b(‘sides some rocks. [0- E.] 

DENDROTlOSA (Asf^Spajgocra, Arrian, /W. c. 
27), a place on the coast of Gedrosia, in the district 
of the Icthyophagi, visited by Nearclms's fleet. Dr. 
Yinccnb tliinks that it is the Aspdur} BlAXa of 
Ptolemy (vi. 8. § 9), and the Derenobilia (Aepew- 
SiAXa) of Alarciari (p. 23), and that it is, perha^JS, 
represented by the mc^eriii}arai». (1%. of A’^eurek , , 
vol. i. p. 252.) [V.] 

DEXTHELE'TAE (A^yOrjATirai, Slrab. to. p. 
318 ; Aav&aA'nrai, Steph. B.; Denseletae, Cic. 

Pis. 34; Plin. iv. 11), a Thracian pople who occu- 
pied a district called, after them, Dentheletica (^Aap- 
drjA'nrtKij, Ftol iii. 11. § 8), which seems to hare 
bordered on that occupied by the Slaedi towards the 
SE., near the sources of the Strymon. Philip, son 
of Demetrius, in bis fmitless expedition to the sum- 
mit of Mount Haeinus after rejoining Ms camp in 
Maedicfi, made an incursion into the country of the 
Dentheletae, for the sake of provision. (Lir. si. 22.) 
(Comp. Polyb. ssiv. 6 ; Dion Cass. li. 23 ; Lej&e, 
Northern Greece, vol. hi. p. 474.) [E.B. J.] 

DENTHELlA'TiS. [Messenia.] 

DEOBEPGA (Aed^piya). 1. (Brimms ot %!%- 
raiiM de Ebro), a town of the Autrigones in His- 
paiiia Tarraconensis, on the high road from Aaturica 
to Caesaraugusta. (Jtm. AnL p. 454; PtoL ii. 6. 
§53.) 

2. A town of the Tettones in Lusitania, only 
mentioned by Ptolemy; its site is unknown. (PtoL 
B.5.§9.) ; [P.S.] 

DEOBRIGULA (AeoSptyovXa : Burgos f), a 
town of the Mubbogi or Tunnodogl in Hispania 
Tarmconensls, on the high road from Asturica to 
Caesaraugust^ 15 M. P. from Segisamo, and 21 M. P. 
from Tritium. {Itin. A nt pp. 449, 454; PtoL ii. 
6 . § 52.y Its exact position is disputed. Cortes 
places it at Urhkl, Lapie at Tardajoz, and Men- 
teile at Burgos. (Geog. Comp. Esp. Alod. p. 
336.) [P. S.] 

DEO'EUM. [Foktunatae.] 

DERAE (Aepai), a place in Messenia, where a 
battle was fought between the Messenians and Lace- 
daemonians in the second Slessenian IVar. (Paus. iv. 
15. § 4.) 

DERANEBILLA. [Dexukobosa.] 
DERANGAE. [Dkangae.] 

DEBBE (A4p€r} : Efh. AepSrjrTjs), a fortified 
place in Isauria, and a port, accorduig to Steplmmis 
(.?. «?.); but the port. (Xipw) is manifestly a mistake, 
and it has been pro]joseii by tlio French translators of 
Strabo to write Alppr} for it. Steplianus also speaks 
of the form Derheia as probably in use ; and of ti jo 
form Donne, acciwdiiig to Capita; and some, he says, 
called it Delhia (AeAwe/a), wliieh in tho language of 
the Lycaonians means “juniper.” The last remark 
rather contradicts the first part of the description, 
which places Derbe in Isauria; and we know from 
the Acte of the Apistles (xiv. 6 — 21) that Derbe 
was in Lycaonia. St. Paul went from Iconium to 
l.ystra. and from Lystra to Derbe. Both Lystra and 
IVrbe were in Lyeiionia. 

Strabo (p. 5C9) places Dorbe “on the sides” of 
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Isauria, and almost in Cappadocia. Tt was the resi- 
dence of Anti pater, a great robber, lie was defeated 
and killed by Ainyntas, who sei;:ed Derbe and the 
rest of Antipater’s posseshit ns. Cit-ero, iu a letter 
to Q, Philippiis, proconsul (b, o. 54), s].eaks tf tJje 
hospitable relations between himself and Arnyntas, 
and he adds that they were exceedingly intimate, 

I Philippus, who was at this time prowusul of Asia, 

I Wins displeased with Anlipat'«*r for Si.tne reasnn. Hq 
I 'had the sons of Antipater in Ids power, mid Cicero 
! 'Writes to him on their behalf. It does not appear 
! when Cicero made this respcctuble acqtwiiitanee. Ifc 
I could not be when ho was prucvnsiil of Cili< ia (n. c. 

I .51), if the letter to Pliilipptis is as^igTied to the true 
I time; but the date of the letter seems doubtful, ami 
! one does not see at what time Cicero could have 
become acquainted with Antip-ater, except during his 
Cilician proeonsulship. 

The psition of Derbe is not certain. Strabo (p. 
.534), when he says that the eleventh jjamTeetnre of 
Cappadocia [CAimADociA, p. 507, h.] was extended 
as far as Derbe, may intend to incluile Derbe in it, 
though he says elsewhere, as we have seen, tliat 
'Derbe is in Lycaonia.' After Strabo's time, Derbe 
formed, with Laranda and the adjacent parts of 
Taurus, a district called Anlioehana, which was be- 
tween Lycaonia and Tyanitis. (Ptol. v. 6.) Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 101) concludes that “ Derbe stood 
in the great Lycaonian plain, not far from the Ci- 
lician Taurus, on the Cappidocian side of Laranda; 
a situation precisely agrcjfmg witli that of the ruins 
called the 1001 churches of Mount Kara-dagh.” 
It was certainly further than Lystni from Iconium, 
as St. Paul’s travels show. Harniiron (Researches, 
See. vol. ii. p. 313) thinks that Derbe may have been 
at a place now called Diclu, a name wliieh resembles 
the form Delbia. JJivic is some distance south of 
tho lake of Ah Ghltul, but near enough to be de- 
scribed with reference to the lake; wliieh makes it 
almost certain that the passage of Stephaims may be 
safely corrected. The position of Lystra also, if it 
is rightly fixed at Bir Bln KUkseh, where there 
are rains, corresponds with that of Iconium (Konkh) 
and JHvle. [G. L.] 

DERBICCAE or DE'RBIGES (Aep^iuKai, Ptol. 
vi, 10. § 2; Aelian, V. IP iv. I; Steph. B- s.v.; 
AepSiKes, Strab. xi. pp. 508, 514, 520; Diod- ii. 2; 
Aep€4icioi, Dioiiys. Per. 734, 738; Derbices, Mela, 
iii, ,5. § 4), a tribe, apparently of Scythian origin, 
settled in Margiana, on the left bank of tiie Oxiis, 
between it, the Caspian sea, and llyrcania. They 
seem to have borne various names, sligiitly changed 
from one to the other, — as Ctesias, on the authority 
of Stephauus, appears to have added to tliose quoted 
above, those of Derbii and Derbis>i. Strabo (I c.) 
gives a curious account of their ujanners, whiih are 
clearly those of Siythians. “ They won^hip ” says 
he, “the earth; they neither sacrifice nt»r slay any 
female; but they put to death those among them who 
have exceeded their seventieth year, and the next of 
, kin has the right to eat his ilesh. They strangle 
' and then bury old women. If any one dies before 
his seventieth year, he is not eaten, but buried.” 
Aelian mentions the swiiue anecdote, and implies 
that the perscuis slain are first ofibreti in sacrifice 
and then eaten in suloinn feast ( V. JI. iv, 1 ). ritrab»» 
(xi. p. 517) had already shown that the maimers of 
the j^ople along the shores of the Caspian were ex- 
ceedingly barbarous. [ 

DERIS (Aepis), a small town iu the S. of thmee, 
on the bay of Hdas. (Scyl. p. 27.} [L. S,] 
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DERIS or DERRHIS (Aepts, Strab. xvil p. 799; 

Ptol. iv. 5. § 7; Aeppoy or A6|5j5a, Stadiasm. 
p. 436), a promontory on the coast of jkarmaiica in 
N. Africa, between the harbours of Lencaspis and 
Fhoenieus, named from a black rock in the ^ape of 
a liide. Pacho takes it for the headland now called 
El Ileyf. (Voyage dans la Marmanqm, &c. p. 
18.) [P. S.] 

DEPiRHIS (Ad^^Ls, Ptol. hi. 13. § 12; Strab. vii. 
p. 330; Steph. B. s.i;. Topcdmj' Mela, ii. 3. § 1; O. 
JJlm'pnno)^ the promontory of Sithonia that closes 
the p:ulf of Torone to SE. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. in. p. 119.) ^ [E.B. J.] ! 

DE'RKHIUM (Adppiov), a place in Laconia on 
Sit. Taygetus, containing a statue of Artemis Der- 
rhiatis in the open air, and near it a fountain called 
Anonus. (Pans. hi. 20. § 7.) The site of the place is 
uncertain. Stephaniis B. calls it Deka (s. «. Adpa), 
and gives as Ethnic names Aepa7os and AepedrTjs. 

DERTO'NA (AdpB<av, Strab. v. p. 217 ; Aeprwm, 
Ptol. hi. 1. § 35: Tortona), an important city of 
Liguria, situated in the interior of that province, at 
the northern foot of the Apennines, and on the high 
road leading from Genua to Placentia. The Itine- 
raries place it 51 miles from the latter city, and 71 
from Genua, but this last distance is greatly over- | 
stated. (Itin, Ant. pp. 288, 294.) Sti-abo speaks 
of it as one of the most considerable towns in this 
jiart of Italy, and we learn from Pliny that it was a 
lioman colony. Velleius mentions it among those 
founded under the republic, though its date was un- 
certain; but it appears to have been recolonised 
under Augustus, from whence we find it bearing in 
inseriptions the title of Julia Dertona.” (Veil. 
Pat. i. 15; Plin. iii. 5. s. 7; Orel! Inscr. 74.) 
Decimiis Bratus encamped here on his march in 
pursuit of Antonius, after the battle of Mutina 
(Gic. Fam. xi. 10), and it was one of the places 
where a body of troops was usually stationed during 
the later ages of the empire. (Not. Dign, ii. p. 121.) 
Ptolemy erroneously places Dertona among the Tau* 
rini; its true position is clearly marked by Strabo 
and the Itineraries, as well as by the modem town 
of Tortona, which retains the ancient name. Many 
ancient tombs were extant here in the time of Glu- 
verius,and a remarkable sarcophagus is still preserved 
in the cathedral. (Gluver. /to?. p. 8l; Millin, Voy. 
en PUmont, voL ii. p,281.) [E. H. B.] 

DEBTO'SA (Ae/JTWcra or AeprSicnra, Strab. iii 
pp. 159, 160; Ptol. ii. 4. § 64; Ooloma Julia Au- 
gusta Dertosa, coins: Eth. Dertosani, Plin. iii. 3. s. 
4: Tortosa), a city of the Ilercaones in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on the left bank of the Iberus (Ebro), 
not far above the delta of the river, wliich was here 
crossed by the high road from Tarraco to Carthago 
Nova. (Itm, Ant. p. 399; Mela, in 6; Suet. Galb. 
10.) Tiiongh only mentioned by Pliny as one of 
the citiCvS civiimi Romanorum, it is proved to have 
been a colony by the assertion of Strabo and the epi- 
graphs of its coins, all of which belong to the early 
empire, and bear the heads of Julius Caesar, Au- 
gustus, and Tiberius. (Florez, Med. deEsp. vol.i. 
p. 376; Mkmiiet, vol. i. pp. 40, 44, Suppti. p. 81; 
Sestini. p. 138; Eckhel, vol.i. p, 47.) [P. S.^ 

DERUSIACL [Peksis.] 

DERYE'NTIO, in Britain, mentioned in the first 
Itinerary as being seven miles from Yorh, in , the,, 
direction of Delgovitia (Marhet Weighton). Some 
place it on the Eerwent. [R. G- L.] 

DESSOBRFGA, a town of the Murbogi, or 
Turmodigi, in Hispania Tarraconensis, 15 M. P. W. 
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of Segisamo, on the high road from Asturica to 
Caesaraugusta. (Itin. Ant. p. 449.) [P. S.] 

DESEDABA, a place in Maedica of Macedonia, 
75 M. P. from Almana, on the Azins, where the mer- 
cenaries of the Gauls who had been summoned by 
Perseus in the memorable campaign of b. c. 168, 
took up their position, (Liv. xliv. 26.) Leake 
(Northern Greece, vol. iii. p- 472) has placed it at 
or near Kmimiom, on one of the confluents of the 
Upper Azins. [E.B.J.] 

DESUVIATES, a people of Gallia Narbonensis, 
known only from a few words of Pliny (iii. 4), who 
says, “ regio Anatiliorum, et intus Desuviatium. 

I Cavarumque,” The Anatilii are supposed to have 
' been at the mouth of the Rhone, and probably they 
occupied part at least of the isle of Camargm. The 
position of the Cavares, north of the Enrance 
[Cavares], is known; and there remains no place 
for the Desuviates except the small district south of 
the Durance, between the Durance and the Rhone. 
If this is so, the Desuviates were surrounded on the 
: east and south by the Salyes. [G. L.] 

DE'TUMO. [Decuma]. 

DETUNDA. [Decuma]. 

DEUCALEDONICUS OCEANUS (AovmaXe-^ 
Zdmos ’H/cewdy), the name given by Ptolemy to the 
ocean on the north of the Britannic Islands. “ The 
table ” of the British Isles “ is bounded on the north 
by that ” ocean “ which is called Hyperborean or 
Deucaledonian ” (viii. 3. § 2). The word occurs 
again in Marcianus Pleracleota, whose text, for these 
parts at least, is but an abridgment of Ptolemy’s. 
In another part of his work, this latter calls it 
“ Deucaledonian or Sarmatic,” [Dicai^edonab; 
PicTi.] [B.G.L.] 

DEtJEIOPUS (Aevpioros, Strab. v. pp. 326, 327 i 
Aovpioros, Steph. B.), a subdivison of Paeonia in 
Macedonia, the limits of which cannot be ascertained, 
but which, with Pelagonia and Lpeestis, compre- 
hends the country watered by the Erigon and its 
branches. Biyanium, and Stymbara, an important 
place on the frontier of regal Macedonia, belonged 
to Deuriopus. (Liv. xxxix. 54; Leake, Northern 
(/recce, vol, iii. p. 306.) [E. B. J.] 

DEVA (ATjo^a, Ptol. ii. 6. § 8), or DEVA'LES 
(Mela, iii. 1), a small river on the N. coast of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, probably identical with the 
stream now called Eeva, near S. Sebastian. (Ukert, 
vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 300.) [P. k] 

DEVA. 1. The nameofthe river Dec, in Cheshire. 
Just, however, as Derventio, though really the 
name of the Derwent, denotes a town on that river 
rather than the river itself, Deva means a town on 
the Deva rather than Deva (Dee) the river. The 
exact figure of speech by which this change is 
brought about is rmcertain. Perhaps the fuller foim 
may have been Ad Devam or Ad Deiwentionem. No- 
thing, however, is more certain than that the name in 
both the cases before us (as well as in certain others) 
is originally and primarily the name of the riv&r 
rather than the station. Another form is Deuna, 
given by Ptolemy as a city of the Coraabii, Viro- 
conium and the station of the Twentieth Legion (or 
the Victorious) being the other two. As the Cor- 
nabii lay between the Ordovices of North Wales and 
the Coritani of Leicester and Lincolnshire, these 
correspond more or less with the present counties of 
Derby, Stafford, and Cheshire. In the second Itine- 
rary wc find the station Deva Leug. xx. victrix, in 
which (as far at least as the name of the station * 
goes) we probably have the better reading- The com- 
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plication hereby engendered consists in the distinc- 
tion suggested by Ptolemy between Deunaand Devn, 
it being assumed that the latter is the station of the 
Twentieth Legion ; a complication which, thongh^nofe 
%'ery important, still requires unravelling. Possibly 
there were two stations on the i)ee (Ad Devam). 
Possibly there was a change of station between the 
time of Ptolemy and the author of the Itinerary, 
The Eoman remains at Chester are important, 
numerous, and w^ell described. (See Ormerod’s JKs- 
tory of Ch esMre, vol. i. p. 295.) The Boman streets 
may he traced by the existence of pavements under 
the present existing street, some feet below the sur- 
fice of the soil. The walls, too, of Chester follow 
their old Boman outline, and probably stand, for the 
greater part of their circuit, on Homan foundations. 
A postern on the bank of the Dee, called the Ship- 
gate, consisting of a circular arch, is supposed to be 
Roman. Altar.^, coins, baths, with hypocausts and 
figures, have also been found. The earliest inscrip- 
tion is one bearing the name of Gommodus, not the 
emperor so called, but ‘‘ Cejoniiis Commodus qui et 
Aelius Verus appellatus est ” (Sparrian, Sadrian), 
who was adopted by Hadrian. One of the sta- 
tues, supposed to represent either Atys or !&lithras, 
bears a Phrygian bonnet on the head, a short vest 
on the body, and a declining torch in the hand. 
Others are given to Mineiwa, to Aesculapius, and to 
other more truly Roman deities. Sepulchral vases, 
too, have been found. 

2, A river in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
being the third from the promontory of the Novantae 
{Wigtim}, in a southern direction, -—the Abmvan- 
nus and the Tena aestuary being tlie first and second, 
I’be Dee in Galloway. [R. 0. L.] 

DEVANA (A7}ovava)y in North Britain, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 19) as the chief town of 
the Texali (Taezali), a people of Aberdeenshire, 
situated on the Aberdeenshire Dee. (See Oeva — 
Chester.) [R. G.L.] 

DEVELTUS, DEVELTON, DIBALTUM, DE- 
BELLION (AeodeAros), a town in the east of 
Thrace, to the west of Apollonia (Ptol. hi, 1 1. § 11; 
Hiercl p. 635 ; Theopfaan. p. 422 : Flin. iv, 18 ; Amin, 
Marc. xxxi. 8, who calls it Debelam; Geogr. Rav, 
iv. 6). According to Zonaras (ii. p. 155), the place 
afterwards received the name Zagora, which it still 
hears. [L. S.] 

DIA (Ala), a small island which lies 40 stadia 
{Stadiasm.) from the Heracleium of Cnossiis in 
Crete (Strab. x. p. 484 ; Plin. iv. 20) ; the modern 
Standia. (Map of Crete, Mus. Class. Antiq. vol. ii. 
p. 308.) ^ [E B. J.] 

DIA (A?a; MkAievs), “ a tmvn of Bithynia on 
the Pontus.” (Steph. B. s. v. Aia.) Marciun (FeinpL 
p. 70) places it 60 stadia east of the mouth of the 
Hypius, which river is between the Sangarius and 
Heraelea. The name in Mareian, Aias wdAisr, may 
be a mistake for Dlospolis, ■which Ptolemy has (v. 1). 
It seems probable that the Dia of Stephanus and 
this Dlospolis are the same. There are some very 
rare coins with the epigraph Aias, wliieli Sestini 
assigns to this place. [G.L.] 

IHA. [Bospokus, p. 422, a.] 

DIABE'TAE (^AiaSrjrai : Dili. AiaSaTCuos). 
Stephanus B. (.<!•. v.) speaks of the Diabetae as islands 
about Syme, wliieh is an island off the Carian coast, 
Pliny also names the Diabetae (v, 31). There are 
two or three small islands called Siskle off the touth 
part of Syme; and there are also other small islands 
iiearit. [0.1.) ' 
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DTABLINTES. Caesar (B. G. iii. 9) mentions 
the Diabiintes among the allies of the Veneti and 
other Armoric states -nhom Caesar aftnekerl. Tlie 
, Diabiintes are mentioned between the ISihirini and 
Menapii, from which, if we did not kufw tlieir true 
■petition, we might be led to a false eoiielu.dim. The 
tme form of the nainc in Caesar is dcuditful. 
Schneider, in bis edition of llie Gallic War, has 
adopted the form Diablintres, and there is good ^ 
MSS, authority for it. The Diabiintes are" the 
Diablindi, w^hotn riiny (iv. 18) places in Gallia 
Lugdnnensis; and probably the Anhwei Dhatlitae ef 
Ptolemy (ii. 8). 'We may infer t’aeir in 

some degree from Pliny’s enumeraiion, “ 
[Curiosolitak], Diablindi, Rliedoncs.” The capi- 
tal of the Diabiintes, according to Ftolemy, was 
Noeodimum, probably the Niidium of the Table. 
The Notitia of tlie Gallic provinces, which belongs 
to the commencement of the fifth century, incntii'iis 
Civitas Diablintum among the cities of Lngdynt'iasis 
Tertia. A document of the seventh century speaks 
of “ condita Diabliiitica” as situated “ in Pago (.’e- 
nomannico” (Le Mans), and thus we obtain the 
position of the Diabiintes, and an explanation iff the 
fact of the name Aulerci being given in Ptolemy 
both to the Diabiintes and Cenornanni [Aulerci; 
Cenohan'ki]. Another document of the sevenili 
cenluiy speaks of ‘‘oppidum Diabiintes juxta ripum 
Araenae fluvioli;” and the Arena is recognised a.s 
the Aron, a. branch of the Mayenne. A small place 
called JuUeins, where Roman remains have been 
found, not far from the town of Alayenne to the 
S.E., is probably the site of the “ Civitas Diablin- 
tum” and Noeodunum [Noeobunum]. The terri- 
tory of the Diabiintes seems to have been small, and 
it may have been included in that of the Cenonianni, 
or the diocese of Alans. (D’Anville, A'otice, &c.j 
Walckenaer, Geog., Sie. vol i. p. 387.) [G. L,*) 

DIACOPE'NE (Aia/coTTTjM)), a district in Fon» 
tiis. Strabo (p. 561), after speaking of the plain 
Chiliocomon [Amasia], says, “ there is the Diaco- 
pene, and the Fimolisene, a country fertile all tlie 
way to the Halys; these are the northern parts of 
the country of the Amaseis.” [G. L.l 

DIA'CRIA. [A'mcA.] 

DIAGON (Aidym), a river separating Arcadia 
and Elis, and falling into the Alplicins on its left 
bank, nearly opposite the mouth of tlie Erymanthus. 
(Pans. vi. 21. § 4.) It is conjectured by Leake to 
be the same as the Dalion (AaAtcov) of Strabo (viii, 
p. 344), who mentions it along with the Acheron. 
(Leake, Aforea, vol. ii. p. 89.) 

DlA'NA, an island off the coast of Spain, men- 
tioned in the Maritime Itinerary {/tm. Ant p. 510), 
where, however, the text is confused, if tiie nu’ne 
he genuine, it may be identified with the small island 
off the Pr. Dianium, which Strabo xnentions'. hut 
without naming it. (Strab. iii. p. 159.) [P. S.T 

DIA'NA YETERAXO'RUM, a town of Numidiu, 
on the high road from Theveste to Sitifi, by Laudse.'-o, 
33 M. P. from the latter place, is identified with 
Imna or Zmiah by inscriptioiis on a triurnnliai arch 
in honour of Sevenzs at that place. (Itm. A ut p^p. 34, 
35; Tab. Pent; Shaw, Travels, See. p. 136). [B.S. j 
DIA'NION (Geog. Rav.), a place in Dahiurdn, 
which is set down in the Poutinger I’able as ad 
Dianam,” where a temple of Diana once stood, suc- 
ceeded in later times by the Church of St. George. 

It is now the promontory of Marglian. Just bebnv 
the mountain of the same name. (Wilkinson, Dal- 
matia and Montenegro, vol. i. p. 143.) [E. B. J.] 
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BIA'NIUM (Afciwoi^), or AETEMI'SnjM (Ap» 
rep.mmv')^ a lofty promontory on the E. coast of 
llispania Tarraconensis, named from a temple of 
Artemis which stood upon it, and having in its 
neiu'hbourhood a town of the same name. Strabo 
tells us that between the river Sucre (Jucar) and 
Carthago Nova (Cartagena), and not far from the 
riA'cr, there were three small towns, founded by the 
Massaliuts: of these the most celebrated was Heme- 
roscopeion (rb *H/r6pocr«:o7r6?oz/), having upon the 
adjacent promontory a most esteemed tepple of the 
Ephesian Artemis, which Sertorins used as his naval 
Iiead-quarters; for its site is a natural stronghold, 
and fit for a pirates’ station, and visible to a great 
distance out at sea. It is called Dianium or Arte- 
inisium, and has near it excellent iron mines and 
the islets of Planesia and Plnmharia: and above it 
lies a lake of the sea 400 stadia in circuit. (Strab. 
iii. p. 159; comp. Cic. m Verr. ii. 1, v. 36, Steph. 
B. a.t?. *Hju,?poo-«:o7r€?or', and Avien. Or. if arai. 476). 

Pliny mentions the people of Dianium (Dianenses) 
among the emUates stipendiariae of the eonventus 
of New Carthage (Piin. iii. 3, s. 4) ; and coins of the 
town are extant (Sestini, p. 154). It would seem, 
from these accounts, that the Massiiians first chose 
the lofty promontory as a watch-station (pf^epoerKo- 
7rmv), w’heiice it derived its fiirst name; that it be- 
came better known by the name of the temple of 
Artemis which they built upon it; and that this latter 
name was transferred to a town which grew up 
beside the temple. In the time of Avienus neither 
town nor temple existed ; but the name is now pre- 
served by the town of Denia (also called Artemus), 
lying a little to the NW. of the triple promontory 
(called €. S. Martin) which is the chief headland on 
the E. coast of Spain. The lake, of which Strabo 
s|)eaks, is supposed by some to be that of Albufera 
de Valencia, N. of the river Jmar. (Ukei*t, voL ii. 
pt. 1, p. 404.) On account of the iron mines men- 
tioned by Strabo, Mela calls the promontory Feb- 
liARTA (ii. 6. 7). [P. S.] 

DIA'NIUM CApr^fiicrioy : Cimrmti), a small 
island off the coast of Etruria, immediately opposite 
to the Hons Argentarius or promontory of Coja. It 
is distant 7 geog. miles from the nearest point of the 
mainland, and 8 from the neighbouring island of 
Igiiiiim. Pliny calls it “ Dianium quam Arte- 
misiam Graeci dixere:’’ it is evidently the same 
wdiicli is called Artemita by Stephanus CApreplra, 
vTjaos TvppT}viKn, Steph. s, t\), but it is probable 
this should be 'Aprepiaiov. The modern name of 
Glannufi is a corruption of the Latin Dianium. 
(Pliu iii. 6. s. 12; Mela, ii. 7. § 19. ) [E. H. B.] 

DiBlO (Eth. Dibionensis : i>//an) appears to have 
been in the territory of the Liugones, a people of 
Gallia Celtica; for tlie. diocese of Dijon was a part of 
the diocese of Lang res, and w’-iis only separated from 
it in 1721. Dibiu is only kuowii as a town of the 
Dojnan jicriod from two inscriptions found at the 
jdace, which speak of the workers in iron there, 

Fabri ferrarii I)ibionenses,” or “ Dibione consis- 
tente.s.*’ The place is described by Gregorius of Tours 
in the sixth century. Jhmy Roman remains have 
been found there. Dijon is in the departement de 
la Cote d Or. (D Anviile, Notice^ &c. ; Walckenaer, 
Giog. &c. Yol. i. p. 418. and Voyage de Millin, &c. 
VoL i. p. 265, to which he refers.) [G. L.] 

DICAEA (Aifcam), a Greek port town on the 
coa^t of Thrace on lake Bistonis, in the country of 
the Bistoncs The place appears to have decayed at 
an early period. Some identify it witli the modern 
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CumUf and others ynth Banron. (Herod, vii. 109 ; 
Soylax, p. 27; Stmh. vii. p. 331; Steph. Byz. 

Piin. iv. 18.) [L-S.] 

DIGAEA’RCHIA. [Puteoli.] 

DIG ALEDONAE, in Britain, mentioned by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxvii, 8) as one of the divisions 
of the Piets ; the V ecturiones forming the other. There 
can be but little doubt that in this word we have the 
root Caledon-’ (in Caledonia), vrith a prefix. As 
little can it be doubted that the same is the ease 
with the Deu-caledonius Oceanus (q, v.). The 
meaning of the prefix is another question. See 
PiCTi. [R.G. I.] 

DIGTAMNUM (A//cra^wy, Ptol iii. 17. § 8), a 
town of Crete, which Pomponius Mela (ii. 7. § 12), 
who calls it Dictynna, describes as being one of the 
best known in Crete. It was situated to the N.E. 
ofMt.DictyTinaeus,and S.E. of the promontory Psa- 
cum, with a temple to the goddess Dxetynna. (Di- 
caearch. 13 ; Stadiasm. ; Scylax.) Mr. Pashley 
(Tran. vol. ii. p. 29) identifies the site with a place 
called Kantsillik'es, about 3 miles from the ex- 
tremity of Cape Spddha. Pococke (Trav. vol. ii. 
pt. i. pp. 244—245) has described the niins, and 
speaks of cisterns and columns existing in his time; 
and in this, his statement agrees with that of the 
MS. of the 16th century which has been translated 
(Mm. Class. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 299), and fixes the site 
at a place called St. Zorzo di Magnes, 12 miles W. 
of Canea and 6 from Gape a conspicuous 

elevation of a lofty mountain. (Hock, Kreta, vol. ii. 
p.l58.) [E.B.J.] 

DICTE (AIktt}, Strah. x. p. 478; Diod. v. 70; 
Steph. B. ; AIktov, Arat. Phaen. 33 ; AiKrawv 
Spos, Etym. M. s.v.', Dictaeus M., Piin. Iv. 12: 
Julctas), the well-known Cretan mountain where, 
according to story, Zeus rested from his labours on 
earth and in heaven. Here the “lying Cretan” 
dared to show the tomb of the “ Father of gods and 
men,” which remained an object of veneration or cu- 
riosity from an early period to the age of Constan- 
tine. (Cic. de K. D, iii. 21 ; Diod. hi. 61 ; Lucian, 
de Sacrif. 10, vol- i. p. 634, de Jon. Tragoed. 45, 
vol. ii. p. 693, ed. Hemst.; Origen. c. Cels. ii. 143, 
p. 475, ed. Par.) The stony slopes of the moun- 
tain rose to the SE. of Cnossus, ou the E. side. Mr. 
Pashley found considerable remains of ancient walls 
at about 100 paces from the summit. The frag- 
ments offered good specimens of the polygonal con- 
struction. (Pm??, vol i. p. 220.) These, no doubt, 
are tlie remains of that ancient city described by the 
Venetian writer (Descrizione delV Lsola di Candid) 
as lying on the E. or opposite side of the mountain 
to Lyetus, of which Ariosto (Orland. Fur. xx. 15) 
makes mention : — 

“ Fra cento alme citth ch’ erano in Greta, 

Dictea piu ricca, e pih piacevol era.” 

On the lower slopes was the fountain, on the wonders 
of which the Venetian writer gives a glowing de- 
scription (Mus. Class. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 270), and 
which must, therefore, have existed at an earlier 
date than that recorded by the inscription as given 
by Mr. Pashley (Tran. vol. i. p. 211.) [E. B. J,] 

DICTE. [Scepsis.] 

DLCTIS, in Britain, mentioned in the Notitia as 
the station of the Praefectus Ntimeri Nerviormm 
Dictensium. Generally, though perhaps on insujSi- 
cient grounds, identified with Amhieside in West- 
moreland. [R. G. L.’’ 

DIOTYNNAEUM. [Cadistus.1 

" 3d 3 
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DICTYNNAEUM Pr. [Cabistus.J 
BIDU'RI (A'lTiovpoi, PtoL v. 39. § 12)^ a nomad 
tribe in the interior of Sarmatia Asiatiea, who were 
foand W. of the Alondae. [E B. J.j 

DI'DYMA, DIDYML [Branchidae.] 
BIDYMA TEICHE (rh Ai^vfxa reixn)- This 
place is mentioned by Polybius (?. 77). At-talus 
took Bidyma Teiche after Carseae. [Oarseae.3 ; 
Various guesses have been made about this place, 
but nothing is known. This may be the Bidjmon 
Teichos of Stephanas; and it is not decisive against 
this supposition that Stephanus places it in Cana, 
for he is often wrong in such matters. [G. L.] 
BIDYME IXSULA. [Aeoliae Im] 

BrOYAII (AiSy,uo4), a town of Hermionis on the 
road to Asine, contained in the time of Pausanias 
temples of Apollo, Poseidon, and Berneter, possessing 
upright statues of those divinities. It is still calM 
JJidyma^ a village situated in a valley 2 miles in 
diameter. On the north-eastern side of th^ valley 
rises a lofty mountain with twa) summits nearly equal 
in height, from which the name of Bidymi is doubt- 
less derived. The valley, like many in Arcadia, is 
so entirely surrounded by mountains, that it has no 
outlet for its running waters, except through the 
mountains themselves. J\lv. HawAins found at the 
village a curious natural cavity in the earth, so 
regular as to appear artifickl, and an ancient well 
wdth a flight of steps down to the water. (Pans. ii. 
36. §3; Gell, Tiinerar^j of Morea, p. 199; Boblaye, 
Recherches, &c. p. 62; Leake, Pelopmmedcuiay jp* 
289; Curtius, Pelopomie^os^ vol, i. p. 464.) 

BIBYMON TEICHOS {Ampov re^xos: Eth. 
Aidvpor€i)^r(ii)j a city of Caria. (Steph. B. a. «?.) i 
The place does not appear to be mentioned by any 
other authority. [G. L.] 

BIDYMOTEICHOS a Thracian 

town opposite to Plotiiiopolis, situated not far from 
the point where the Eiirus empties itself into the 
Hebrus, on an island of the former. It is now called 
Eernotica. (Nicet. Ch7\ p. 404.) [L. S.] 

BIGBA (Plin. vi. 27. s. 31), a small town of 
Mesopotamia, on the Tigris, near the junction of 
that river with the Euphrates. Forbiger thinks it 
must be the same as the Aihyova or Ai^ovyom of 
Ptolemy (v. 20. § 4). In the Cod. Palat of Pto- 
lemy it is written Atyova^ which is almost the same 
word as Bigba, It was below Apameia, [Y.] 
BIGE'NTIA {Licenza)^ a small river in the 
country of the Sabines, falling into the Anio about 
9 miles above Tibur, and a mile beyond Vaiia (F 2 CO 
Varo}. Its name is not mentioned by any of the 
geographers, and is known to us only from Horace 
(Ep. I 18. 104), whose Sabine farm was on its 
banks. This circumstance gives it an unusual de- 
gree of interest, and it will be convenient to brmg 
together here all the notices found in the poet of the 
valley of the Bigentia and its neighbourhood. The 
modern localities were first investigated with care 
and accuracy by the Abbe Cliaupy in his Deemverte 
de la Maisoii d'lforace, vol. iii. Rome, 1769, but 
Holstenius had prmdr)usly pointed out the identity of 
the Bigentia wutli tlie Liceiiza, and that tliis must 
therefore have been the site of Horace’s Sabine villa, 
which had been erroneoush’" placed by Cluverius and, 
other earlier topographers on the slope of the moun- 
tains towards the Tiber. (Cluver, ItaL p. 671; 
Hulsten. Adnot. p. 106.) 

1 . The Bigentia, according to Horace, w'as a stream 
of very cold and clear water (gelidus Bigentia ri- . 
vus, 1. c.)f deriving its principal supply of water from 
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a fine fountain in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the pewefs villa. It flowed by a village called Man- 
DEI*A, in a very bleak situation (rugosus frigore 
pagns, 106), the inhabitants of which were sup- 
plied with water from its stream. The Licenza 
joins the Anio immediately below a pnjeeting rocky 
Mil, now crowned by tlie convent of S. Codmato; but 
oir its left bank, about a mile from its conHuenee, 
stands the village of Barddla, the name of which is 
an obvious cormptitm of iilandela. But in .audition 
to this, Chaupy discovered in tiie clmrc-li <if S. Cod- 
mato an inscription of late Ibman <Iate. in wldcli 
occur the words “ in p^redils suis iTiassc Mandelune.*’ 
(Chaupy, Pj 249; OrelL Insc7\ 104.) 

2. The villa of Horace, with the hamlet or group 
of five houses attached to it, was itself in the terri- 
tory of, and dej^iident upon, the town of Varia 
(habitatnm quinque fl>cis et Quinque bonos soliimn 
Variam dimittere patres, Ep. i. 14. 3): the posit iun 
of tMsat Vicovaro on the Valerian Way, 8 miles 
from Tivoli, is established beyond doubt. [Vapja.] 

3. In one of his Epistles, evidently written from 
his villa, the poet concludes (i. lU. 49): 

Haec tibi Mctabam post fanum putre Vacmiae,” 
and his commentator Acron tells ns, on the autho- 
rity of Varro, that this Vacuna was a Sabine goddess, 
equivalent to the Roman Victoria. It is a curious 
confirmation of this, that jui inscription preserved at 
the village of Rocca Glovam^ on the S. bank of the 
Licenza, 3 miles from VkomrOj records the resto- 
ration of a temple of Victoip, which htdfaUmt into 
mm from its antiqultp, by the emperor Vespasimq 
whose Sabine origin would naturally lead him to pay 
attention to the objects of Sabine worship. (Imp, 
Caesar Vespasianxus Aug. P. ]\I. Trib. Pot. Cens, 
Aedem, Victoi'iae vetustate dilupsfm sua iiri|H}usa 
restituit, Chaupy, p. 170; Orell Juscr. 1868.) The 
identity of this Aedes Victoriac with the funiini 
putre Vacunae ” of Horace can scarcedy admit of a 
doubt. The exact site of the temple, according to 
Chaupy, was about a mile beyond Rocca Giorane, at 
a considerable elevation above the valley; here there 
still remain some fragimmts of Roman masonry, 
wliich may have formed part of the building, and it 
was here tliat the inscription above given was ac- 
tually discovered. (Chaupy, p. 169.) 

4. All these circumstonces combine to fix the site 
of Horace’s fann between the modem village of 
Rocca Giovane and that of Licenza, 'which rises on a 
hill, a little further up the valley; and the remains 
of a villa, consisting of a mosaic pavement and 
some portions of brick walls, have aciualiy been dis- 
covered in a vineyard a short distance above the mil! 
which now exists on the river Licenza. There seems 
every reason to believe that these are in reality the 
vestiges of the poet’s villa, which appears, from 
various indications in his works, to have been on the 

S. side of the valley. 

5. The fountain alluded to by Horace as in the 
neighbourhood of ins villa (A);, i. IG) is readily 
recognised in the source now called Fonie Billo, 
from which the Licenza derives a Cuiisidcf ruble p;irt 
of its supply. It has been commonly supjM 
that this was identical -with tlie Fon& Banduriue, 

■ celebrated by Horace in a well-known ode {Carm. 
iii. 13), or at least that that fountain was al>A) situ- 
ated in the same neighbourhood ; but there Is no 
authority for this, and Chaupy has given proofs 
wMeh may be considered cundurive that the real 
Bandusia was in the neigh bourliood of Veiuisia, atid 
not of the Sabine farju. [BAXi>i'>siAE Fons.] 
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The general aspect of the valley of the Lieema 
corresponds perfectly with the description of it given 
hy Horace {Bjp. i. 16. 1 — 14), and all travellers who 
liave visited it concur in praising its beauty and 
];L*asantness. Until very lately it was a secluded 
spot, rarely visited by strangers, though within an 
ecjsy ride of Tivoli, and the simple manners and 
rustic virtues of its inhabitants are said still to re- 
semble those of the ancient Sabines. 

Two other names remain to be mentioned, which 
there is reason to connect with the Sabine farm'*of 
Horace: the Mons LucretOIs, whose pleasant shades 
could allure Faimus from Lycaeus (^Carm, i. 17), 
may be safely identified with the lofty Monte Gen- 
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i %i5fO, vsrhich head of the valley of Licenza, 

I and separates it from the Koman Gampagna. [Lu- 
; CRETius Mons.] The sloping Ustica (Ustica Cu- 
bans, i6.), on the other hand, cannot be fixed with 
accuracy : it was probably one of the lower slopes or 
underfalls of the same mountain mass, in the imme- 
I diate neighbourhood of the valley. 

The modern localities of the valley of the Lkenzci 
have been described in great detail by Chaupy 
(Matson d’iTbrace, vol. iiL pp. 150— -362), and more 
recently by Dennis in Milman’s of Horace, pp. 

97 — 110, and Nibby (Dintorni di Roma, vol. ii, p. 
245, Tol.iii. pp. 713—721). [E. H. B.] 
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A. Liicretilis Mona iMonte Gmnaro). 

B. River Bigentia (Ltccnza), 

C. River Atno < Teverone). 

D. Via Vaieria. 

1. Modern Village of 

2. Modern Village of Cimtclla. 

DILIS, a place in Gallia on the coast between 
Massilia (MaTseille) and F ossae Marianae (Poz^-leS" 
Martiffues'). The Maritime Itin, (Wess. p. 507) 
places Incarus ( Carry) nest to Massilia, then “ Dilis 
jKJsitio,” 8 M. P. from Incarus, and then Fossae 
12 i!^I. P. further. The edition of Wesseling makes 
it 20 from Dilis to Fossae; but three MSS. have 12. 
Walckenaer ( Geog,, &c. vol. iii. p. 1 22) supposes that 
tlm number 20 is derived from some Itinerary which 
omitted Dilis, and gave only the distance from Incarus 
to Fossae: which seems likely. The modem site 
may be Carro. [G. L.]- 

IIILUNITTM. [Dalluntum.] 

DIMALLUM (AbtaAos, Atfid^r], AifidKArt, P^ 
lyb. iii. 18, vii. 9), an important fortress in Illyri- 
t'um, taken by the Romans under L. Aemilius Pau- 
lus, in tlieir war with Deinetrius of Pharos; and 
which seems to have been in the neighbourhood of 
the I'arthlni, if not included within their territory. 
(Liv. xxis. 12; Fulvh. I c.) [E.B. J,] 

DIMASTUS. [Mvgonus.] 

IHMETAE or DEMHTAE a people 

in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 23) as 
lying west of the Sihires, and having, as towns, 
iuentiniim and Maridiuiuni (Caei'^'mariJim). This' 
gives tliem Pemhroheshire and Carmarthen as cer- 
tain portions of the area, and, probably, some parts 
the neighbouring counties. .Divet, as the Welsh 
name of a district, is the root I)imet, in its modern 
form. [E. G. L.] 


3. Remains of the Villa of Horace. 

4. Fonte Bello. 

6. Village of i?occ« 

6. Site of the Temple of Vacuna. 

7. YmniFicovaro). 

h. Village of Bardella (Mandela). 

DINABETUM. [Cleii>es.] 

DINDYME'HE. [Dindymum.] 

DFNDYMUM. [Crzicus.] 

DI'NDYMUM (rb A!ivlvp.Qv). Strabo (p, 567) 
speaks of a mountain Dindymum which rises above 
Pessinus in Galatia ; and from this mountain the 
goddess called Dindjinene has her name. He adds 
that the river Sangariiis flows near it. In Ptolemy 
the name is incorrectly written Didyma. Strabo 
says in another place (p. 626), “the Hermus is close 
to Mysia, flowing from a mountain sacred to Din- 
dymene, and through the Catacecauinene into the 
territory of Sardis.” Perhaps he may have followed 
Herodotus as to the source of the Hermus, who says 
(i. 80) that the Hermus flows from a mountain 
sacred to the mother Dindymene, as our texts stand. 
This passage has been sometimes misunderstood, 
and the name Dindymene has been given to the 
mountain. Stephanus (s. v. AirSvga) describes the 
Dindyma as “ mountains of the Troad, whence Rhea 
is called Dindymene;” but there is a mistake here, 
for neither the mountain of Galatia, nor Dindymum 
near Cyzicus, is within the limits of the Troad. In 
some maps Mount Dindymum is placed near Pessinus, 
and Mount Dindymene at the source of the Henniis; 
but there is no 'Mount Dindymene. The mountain 
ti’act in which the Hermus rises is the Morad JDagh, 
which is the Diiidymiim of Herodotus. , The Rhyri- 
dacus also rises in this mountain region, and the 
chief brunch of the Mueander It is possible that a 
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range of mountains may extend from tlie Morad 
Dagh east to the neighbourhood of Pessinus. Strabo 
could hardly be ignorant that there is a considerable 
distance between the source of the Hennus and the 
mountain that ovcrliangs Pessinus. Hamilton de- 
scribes the Dmdvmum, in which is the source of the 
Hei'mus, as rising to a great height, and foming 
“ the watershed between tbe Hermus and the Khjn- 
dacus, extending from iloracl Dagh to Ak I)agh 
near Simaul.” He adds that these mountains “join 
the range of Demirji, being a part of the great cen- 
tral axis of Asia ^Minor, which may he said to extend 
from SE. by E. to E W. by W., from the Taurus by 
Sultan Dagh to i^Iount Ida, forming the great water- 
shed between the rivers which hill into the Medi- 
terranean and the Archipelago, and those which fall 
into the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea.” (Ae- 
searches, &c. vol. i. p. 105.) As to the Dindynium 
of Pessinus, see Pessixus. [G. L.] 

DINf A (Digne), a town in Gallia Karbgnensis. 
Pliny (iii, 4) says that the Avantici and Bodiontici 
were added by the emperor Galba to the list (for- 
mula) of the people of Narbonensis, and he mentions 
Dinia as their capital, or he may mean the capital 
of the Bodiontici only, though he has ill expressed 
himself, if that is his meaning. The name of Dinia 
does not occur in the Itins.; but as 3igne, now in 
the department of tlie Basses A Ipes^ became the 
chief place of a diocese, its identity with Dinia is 
easily made out. In the Hotitia of the provinces of 
Galba, “Civitas Diuiensium ” occurs. l^tolemy(ii. 10. 
§ 19) makes Dinia (Aipfa) the chief place of the 
Sentii, which is either an error, or some change had 
been made between the time of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
and the Avantici and Bodiontici were included in the 
territory of the Sentii. [G. L.] 

DINIAE, a place in Phrygia, through which the 
Eoman consul On. Manlius marched in his Galatian 
expedition. (Liv. xxxviii. 1,5.) He came to the 
plain of Metropolis [Metropolttanus Casipds], 
and on the following day to Diniae. From Diniae 
he marched to Synnada ; but there is no indication 
of the length of the march from Diniae to Synnada. 
Hamilton obser^'es that Strabo (p. 663), in a passage 
where “ he describes the great line of communicatzon 
between Ephesus and Mazaca, places Metropolis 
(clearly the same as that alluded to by Eivy) be- 
tween Apamea and Chelidonii, probably the same 
place as the Diniae of the historian.” (AeaearcAes, 
&o. vol. ii. p. 179.) Hamilton concludes that the 
plain of Sitzhanli represents the Metropolitanus 
Campus; “both from the narrative of Livy and its 
being on the great line of traffic.” This seems a 
very probable conclusion- He also tliinks that Afiom 
Kara IJissar is the representative of Synnada; and 
if he is right in these conclusions, the position of 
Diniae is fixed within certain limits, though the 
maps do not show any name that corresponds to it. 

It is generally agreed that the words Ka\ XsAido- 
vmv in Strabo (p. 663) are corrapt; but it is doubtful 
if Livy’s Diniae is concealed under it. Cramer (Asia 
AHrior, vol. ii. p. 30) and Groskurd (Transl, Strabo, 
vol. iii. p. 63) have some remarks on this reading* 
Palmerius proposed KaX ^LKojx7\\iov, against which 
Cramer’s objection is insufficient. [G. L.] 

DINOGETIA, DINIGUTTJA, DIEIGOTHIA 
(AiwyeVeza), a town on the Danube in Mwsia, nearly 
opposite tjze point ivhere theHicTasus (Prutli) empties 
itself into the I)aniibe. (Ftol. iii. 30. §§ 2, 11; It. 
Ant. 225; Notii-Imp.) [L. S,] : 

DIOCAESABEi/t (AwKaiadpemi Eth. Ammi- 


DIODORmi 

(Tcpieis'). 1. A place in Cappadocia near Mazianzus. 
According to Gregorius of Nazianzus, it was a small 
place. lit is mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 6); and by 
Pliny,, (vi. 3), who gives no iiifonnafion about if. 
Ainsworth, on his road from A I' Serai to A'am 
Missar, came to a place called Kaisn.r Koi, and he 
observes “ that by its name and posirism it might be 
identified with Diocaesarea.” ( Lomlnu. Geog. Jonr- 
nal, vol. X. p. 302.) Some geograpliers take Ka- 
zianzus and Dioeaesareia to be the >ame. place. 

. ■ A town of Cilicia Trachea, nientirmed by Pto- 
lemy (v. 8) and the ecclesiastical authorities. Leake 
(^Asia Mimr, -p. 117) supposes that it may have 
been between Claudiopolis Qtout) and Sf-leueeia 
(Sekfke), [G. L.] 

. DIOCAESAREIA. [Sefproris.] 

DIOCLEA (AokAw, Ptol. ii. 16. § 12; Eih. 
Docleatae, Plin. iii. 28), a phiee in Dalmatia, where 
Dioedetian was bom, and from which he tt>>k his 
.name. (AureI*Vict..ffj)iif, 54; comp. Eiitrop. ix. 39.) 
It was really called Doclea, but the ri-sing soldier 
changed the barbaric Doeles into the Grecian Dioeles, 
which, after his assumption of the purple, was La- 
tinised into Diocletianus. The surmunding district 
bore the same name. (Const. Porjffi. de Adm. Imp. 
c. XXXV.) The town continued to be a place of con- 
siderable importance till the Turkish invasion. The 
ruins of it are found at the delta formed by the 
union of the rivers Zetta and Morava in Afonte- 
negro. (Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. ii. pp. 239, 249, 
272—275.) [E.B.J.] 

DIOCLEIA (AzoffAela), as the name is said to he 
written in one MS. of Ptolemy, though the common 
reading is Docela; but in one at least of the old Latin 
editions of Ptolemy, it is Di<X‘lia (v. 2). Dioedeia, is 
a tonm of Phrygia Magna, mentioned by Hierocles. 
There are no means of fixing its position exct*pt what 
Ptolemy offers. It has been cozyectured that the 
place is represented by some ruins at the passage of 
the Pw'sehy between Kutahigah and In-oghi ; but 
this is only a guess. [0. L.] 

DIOCLETIAXO'POLIS (AwKi^vriavahrokis, 
Procop. Jed iv. 3), a town in Thrace, which the 
Antonine Itinerary places between Ede>sa and Thes- 
salonica. Hierocles mentions another place of this 
name near Pliilippopolis. The site of neither of 
these has as yet been made out. [E.B. J.] 

DIODO'‘RI INSULA (^AioZSpov v^cros), an Eland 
situated in the narrow straits of the Red Sea, which 
is stated by Arrian, in his Periplus of the Red Sea 
(pp. 2, 14, ap. Hudson), to be 60 stadia in width at 
its mouth. The channel between it and tlie main- 
land was fordable. Its modern name is Perim. 
The straits and island are thus described by Com- 
mander Moresby {Sailing Directions for ike Pal 
Sea, pp. 1, 2): “ The straits of Bab-el A fandeh are 
14| miles wide at the entrance, betw'een Bab-el~ 
Mandeb Cape and the opposite point or voleauic 
peak, called Jibhel Seajarji. Near the former eui'C 
[ is Perim Island, which divides the two straits at tlie 
’ entrance, the larger being about 1 1 miles wide. 
Perim is alarge rocky island, about 4.] miles 
by 2 broad, rising 230 feet above the level of the 
sea, and without fresh water or inhabitants. I’he 
narrowest part of the little strait is nearly one and 
a half mile wide.” [O. W.] 

DIODO'EUM, a town in Gallia, placed by the An- 
tonine Itin. on the road from Rotoinagus {Moum} to 
Lu.tetia(.Pt;r 2 s). It lies between Durocasses (Dreiw) 
.and Paris, 22 Gallic leagues from Dreux, and 1 5 
from Park. The place ivas on a stream, as we may 
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infer from the termination dur; the first part of the 
name may be another form of Divo, as in Divodnrmn. 
Some geographers make the place Bavron. B’Anville 
fixes on Jouare Pontchartram. [G^L.] ; ' 
DIOLINDUM, a place in Gallia. The Table gives 
a road from Biirdigala (Bordeattsd) through Agin- 
niim to Diolindum. Aginnum is Agen ^ and the 
next station is Excisum, 13 Gallic leagues from 
A gen. Diolind um is 2 1 Gall ic leagues from Excisum* 
l)i(dindum is a doubtful position; but La, Linde on 
the Dordogne^ proposed by D’Anville, seems to be 
a probable site. .[G. L.] 

DIOMEDEAE INSULAE (al AtopLijdem 
a gioup of small islands ofi* the coast of Apulia, 
now called Isole di Tremiti; they are distant 
about 15 miles from the nearest point of the coast, 
and 18 from the mouth of the river Frento (Jbr- 
tore). Their ancient name was derived from the 
legend which represented them as the scene of the 
transformation of the companions of Biomed into 
birds ; a species of large sea-fowl by which they were 
inhabited (called by Pliny Cataractes — apparently 
a kind of diver) were supposed to be the descendants 
of these Greek sailors, and were said to display a 
marked partiality for all visitors of Hellenic ex- 
traction. (Strab. vi. p. 284; Lycophr. Alex. 594 
’ — 609 ; Pseud- Arist. dc Mirab. § 79 ; Anton.’ Lib. 
S7 ; Steph. B, s.v.; Ovid, 3£et xiv. 482- — 509; 
Plin. X. 44. s. 61 ; Ael. S.A. i. 1 ; Dionys. Per. 483.) 
Ancient authors differ considerably in regard to their 
number. Stephaniis, Lycophron, and the mytlio- 
grapliers, as well as Aelian and Dionysius, mention 
only one island, which they call Awgijdeia PTjaos; \ 
Strabo says there are two, one of which is inhabited, 
the other not; Pliny (iii. 26. s. 30) calls the larger 
island Dioniedia insula,” and adds that there is 
anotlier of the same name, but called by some Tea- | 
tria; Ptolemy (iii, 1. § 80) says there are five, but 
without giving their names. The real number is 
tliree islands, besides some mere rocks ; they are 
now called S, Domenico., S. Nicola mid. Caprara: 
these three lie close together, while the small island of 
Pianosa (distant 11 geog. miles to the NE.) is not 
now reckoned to belong to the group, but may perhaps 
be the Teutria of Pliny. The island of S. Domenico 
IS much the largest of the three, and is evidently the 
Diomedia Insula of the ancients, where a shrine of 
that hero and his tomb were shown, together with a 
grove of plane trees, said to be the first introduced 
into Italy. (Plin. xii. 3.) But the same island was 
also knowm by the name of Trimeros, probably its 
vernacular or native name, from whence comes the 
modem appellation of Tremiti., now applied to the i 
whole group. We learn from Tacitus that Augustus 
selected it for the place of exile of his daughter 
Julia. (Tac. Ann. iv. 71.) The name is already 
written Tremetis ” by the Geographer of Eavenna 
in the 9th century, (Anon, ilavenn. v. 25, ed. 
Gronor.) [E. H. B.J 

DI ON Y'Sl A. [Craiibusa.] 

DIONYSIADES (AmwertaSey, Diod. v. 76), small 
islands which lie off the coast of Crete to the NE. 
The position is fixed by the Gofist-describer at 120 
stadia from Sammoniurn {Siadkism.) The Peu- 
tingcr Table places at the E. of the N. extremity of 
Crete, an island with the unfinished name of Dion. 

. . , This must be one of this group of islands, 
which now are called Dhionysiddhes. See the map 
in Piishlev's Travels. (Hock, Kreta^ vol. i. pp. 428, 
439 .) " [E. B. J.] 

DIONYSOTOLIS (Amvimov ttSKis: EtkAiopv- 
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trovoXdr’ris)y a city of Phrygia. The Ethnic name 
occurs on medals, and in a letter of M. Cicero to his 
brother Quintus (ac? Q. Fr. i. 2), in which he speaks 
of the people of Dionysopolis being very hostile to 
Quintus, which must have been for something that 
Quintus did during his praetorship of Asia. Pliny 
(v. 29) places the Dionysopolitae in the conventus of 
Apamea, which is all that we know of their position. 
We may infer from the coin that the place was on. 
the Maeander, or near it. Stephanus (s. 47.) says 
that it was founded by Attains and Eumenes. 
Stephanus mentions another Dionysopolis in Pontiis, 
originally called Cruni, and he quotes two verses of 
Scymnus about it. L.] 



COIN OP DIONYSOPOLIS IN PHRYGIA. 


DIONYSOPOLIS INDIAE. [Nagara.] 
DIONYSOPOLIS MOESIAE. [Cruni.J 
DIOTOLIS. [Cabira.] 

DIOSCO'RIDIS INSULA (AwiTKoplbovs vr\crcs^ 
Ptol. viii. 22. § 17 ; Arrian, Peripl Mar. Erythr. 
p. 16; Steph. B. s. v. Aioa-mvpds), an island of 
the Indian Ocean, of considerable importance as an 
emporium in ancient times. It lay between the 
Syagrus Promontorium ( Fhrffls/i) in Arabia, 
and Aromata Promontorimn (Cape Quardafui)^ on 
the opposite coast of Africa, somewhat nearer to the 
former, according to Arrian, which is very far from 
the truth, if the Dioscoridis be rightly identified with 
Socotorraj wliich is 200 miles distant from the 
Arabian coast, and 110 from the NE. promontory of 
Africa. It is described by Arrian as very extensive, 
but desert and exceedingly moist, abounding in 
rivers tenanted by crocodiles, many vipers, and huge 
lizards, whose flesh was edible, and their grease 
when melted was used as a substitute for oil. It 
produced neither vines nor com. It had but few 
inhabitants, who occupied the north side of the island 
towards the Arabian peninsula. It was a mixed 
population, composed of Arabs, Indians, and Greeks, 
attracted thither by commercial enterprise. The 
island produced various species of tortoises, particu- 
larly a kind distinguished for the size and thickness 
and hardness of its shell, from which were made boxes, 
writing tablets, and other utensils, which were the 
chief exports of the island. It produced also the 
vegetable dye called Indicum, or dragon’s blood. It 
was subject to the king of the frankincense country 
in Arabia, by whom it was garrisoned, and fanned 
out for mercantile purposes. Thus far Arrian. 
Pliny’s notice is very brief. He calls it a celebrated 
island in the Azanian sea, so named from Azania or 
Barbaria, now A jan, south oiSomauli on the African 
mainland, and states its distance from the Syagrus 
Promontorium to be 280 miles ('vd. 28. s. 32). It 
is still tributary to the Arabians. [G. W.] 

DIOSCU'BIAS(AiotrR&jpfas,Steph.B,;Ptol.v. 10; 
Isid. Orig. xvi.; Amcr/roupfr, Scyl. p. 22), one of the 
numerous colonies of Miletus, at the E. extremity of 
the Eux'ne (Arrian, Peripl. pp. 10, 18) on the 
mouth of the river Anthemus, to the N. of Colchis 
; (Plin- vi. 5). It w’as situated 100 M.P. (Plin. 1. c.) 
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or 790 stadia to the NW. of the Phasis, and 2260 
stadia from Trapezns (Arrian, 1. c.). The wild 
tribes of the interior, whose barbarous idiom was 
liiiinteiligible to one another, made this their great 
trading place. The Greeks were so astonished at 
the multiplicity of languages wliich they encoun- 
tered, and the vvant of skilful iiiterpretei^ was so 
strongly felt, that some asserted tliat 70 different 
tongues were spoken iii the marlcet of Dioscurias, 
(Strab. xi. p. 497.) Tiino^thenes, the historian, had 
exaggerated the amount to 300, but Pliny (4e.), 
who quotes him, contents himself by saying that the 
traders required 130 interjjreters. (C'onijp. Gibbon, 
Tol. iv. p. 102.) In B. 0, GG, when klitliridates was 
compelled to plunge into the heart of Colchis from 
the pursuit of Pompeius, he crossed the Phitsis and 
took up his winter quarters at Dioseurias, where he 
collected additional troops and a small fleet. (Appian, 
Mitkr, 101.) Upon or near the s|>ot to which the 
twin sons of Leda gave their name (Mela, i. 19. 

§ 5 ; comp. Amin. Marc. xxii. 8. §24) the Romans 
built Sebastopolis (Steph. B. ; Procop. iv. 4), 
which was deserted in the time of Pliny (Z. e.) but 
was afterwards garrisoned by Justinian (i'rocop. 
Ae-d. iii. 7). The Soteeiopous (Const. Porph. 
de A dm. Imp. c. 42) of later times has been identi- | 
fled with it. The position of this place must be j 
looked for near the roadstead of hkuHa. Chardin 
{Trav. pt. i. pp. 77, 108) described the coast as un- 
inhabited except by the hlengrelians, who come to 
traffic on the same spot as their Colchian ancestors, 
and set up their tents or booths of boughs. For a 
curious coin of Dioseurias, which, from the antiquity 
of its workmanship, is inferred to be older than the 
age of Mitliridates, see Ilasche, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 
318. 

DIOS HIERON (Albs Tepdv: Eth. AtomepirTjs), 
a small place in Ionia between Lebedus and Colophon. 
Stephaims B. (s, v.) cites Phlegon as his authority 
for the Ethnic name. Tlie position which Stephanus 
assigns to the place, seems to agree with the narra- 
tive in Thucydides (viii. 29), where it is mentioned. 

Arundell {Dlscoverks^ &c. vol. i. p. 36) says that 
the name of the river Cayster occurs on the medals 
of Dios Hieron, from which he concludes that it was 
not very far from the river. It is possible that 
there was another town of the name in jLydia and 
on the Cayster. Pliny (v. 29) makes the Dios- 
hieritae belong to the conventus of Ephesus ; and i 
Ptolemy (v. 2) places it high up the valiey of the 
Cayster, if we can tinist his numbers. The epigraph 
on tiie coins is AunnepeiTcoj/. [G. jL.j 

DiO'SPOLIS MAGNA. [Thebae.] 

DIO'SPOLIS PAETA. There were two cities 
ill Egypt bearing the appellation of the Lesser Town 
of A.mmon-Zeus- 1. In the Thebaid, lat. 26^^ 3' 
N. (AwerTfokis 7} f.wrpd, Strab. xviii p, 8I4j Ptol 
iv. 5. § 67: Diospolis, It. Antonin, p. 159; Jovis 
Oppidmn, Plin. v. 9. s. 10.), tlie chief town of the 
Noinos Diospolites. The Lesser Diopolis was seated 
oil the left bank of the Nile, opposite to Chenobos- 
ciinn, ami nearly midway between Abydiis and TeU' 
tyra. Pococke (7Vo re/s, vol. i. p. 140), D’Anville 
(JJemoire szir I'Eypple^ p. 186), and GhampolHon 
{rEyypte, vol L 238) identify this town with the 
modern village of JJuw or Jin. Immediately below 
Diospolis began the cana! ur ancient branch of the 
Nile, — the Bah'-Jusuf. or River of Joseph, which 
flows between the Nile and the Libyan hills to the 
eutriiTice of the Arsinoite Nome (e/- /’}/«««). 

2. The modern Lydda (Strab. xvUi. p- 8U2) was 
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seated In the marshes of the Delta, ca.st of the Pliat- 
nitic arm of the Nile. It wais an ineoiisidentble plas-e, 
and is mentioned only by Strabo. [W. F>. 1).] 

■ ■■■ DlO'SPOLIS (AidfjwoAis), 1, InBiihynia. [Dia.I 
2. In Lydia. (Steph. B. s. v.) [G. L.] 

DIO'SPOLIS (AioVroAir), the classical name (J 
LyiDDA, a city of tiie tribe of Benjamin, situated in 
the great plain of Sharon, which is prohaltly iden- 
tical with the Sarona of the Acts (ix. 35). vrith 
which Lydda is jiined. Built bv Sluma*.!. tht* de- 
scendant of Bciijuinin (i Chrun. viii. 12), it was 
recovei'ed by that tribe after the captivity { Selim. 
xi. 35), and is noted in tiie New Te.'-iaiiient Jjjstory 
for the healing of Eneas by St. Peter. (Aci^, ix. 
32 — 35.) It was taken and destroyed by the pru- 
cousiil Gestims Gall us on his march to Jerusalem, 
eir. A, I). 65.' (Joseph. B. J. ii. 19. s. 1.) St. 
Jerome mentions tlie fact of the citange of iiamo 
(“ Lyddam veimm in Diospolin,*’ Ejnt Pimhe), and 
it is assumed by him and Eusebius as an iiriportmit 
geographical terrnirms in the Oaoniasticon. In tlio 
Christian annals of the middle ages it is renowntal 
as the burial place of the head of St. George, and 
the town is designated by his name in the Clirmiicles 
of the Crusades, and joined with Ramleh, fojm whicli 
it is not more than two mile.s distant on the nortli. 
It has retained its ancient name throughout, un- 
changed, among the natives, and is now known only 
as Jbydd. It is a considerable village, situated in the 
midst of palm trees, and still shows large traces ct* 
the Crusaders’ cathedral of St. George. It has been 
an episcopal see from very early times, and a syutd 
of tlie bishops of Palestine was held there A. i). 415, 
in which the herehiarch Pelagius contrived, by mis- 
representation, to ju'ocure his acquittal from the 
charge of heresy. (Williams, Iluly City, vol. L p. 
263, foil.; see Robinson, Bib. lies. vol. iii. ])p. 49 
-55.) ^ [G. W.] 

DIPAEA (Airaia: Fth. Anraisvs'), a town of Ar- 
cadia in the district Maenalia, through whose territory 
the river Helisson flowed. Its iiiluibitant.s romoved 
to Megalopolis on the fbiindatinn of the latter city. 
It is frequently mentioned on account of a battle 
fought in its neighbourhood between the Lai-edae- 
monians and all the Arcadians except the IMaiUi- 
neians, sometime between b, c. 479 and 464. (Pans, 
iii 11. § 7, viii 8. § 6, 27. § 3, 30. §. 1, 45. § 2; 
Herod, ix. 35.) Leake supjx!i3e.s that the ruins near 
Davia represent Dipaea; but since PaiiMuiisis dcK^s 
not mention Dipaea in his desoriplion of 51aenalia, 
although he notices every iiisignitleant place, 
remarks that it is improbable that Pausanlas .^luuiU 
have passed over Di]jaea, if tiiese ruins ivully belong 
to the latter, since they are still very con.-ideraldc. 
Ross regards them us the remains of 5»aemilus. 
(Leake, Mmem, vol. ii. p. 52; Ruts, Memu ini iA- 
lopon^, vol. i. p. 1 18.) 

■ . DIPOENA. [Aiicadia, p. 193, No. 12.] 

DIRGE. [TiiKBAK.] 

DIRFHE, DiRPHYS, or DIRPHOSSUS. [Mr- 

BOEA.] 

. . DISGELADOS (Mfila,ii.7. § 13), an island Iviny 
off the coast of Illyricum ; it fell to ti;e Nrr.-i>-ha- 
nian branch of the SeiTiaii Slaves, and is now cr.ii.'d 
or, in Italian, Alcleda. (Schumrik. .SAr. 
voL ii. p. 267.) ^ 

■BITA’TTIUM {AnraTtav) Is one of the iitics 
of the Sequani in Oallia, wlikE Fndcinr niiiitkuis 
,(il. 9 ); and he places it befttro (BtwsfOfi), 

There is nothing to slmw the siua c.xc. pt i*iokany s 
position, which is meksa. D'Anvilk thinks iluit 
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Ditafctium may be a place called Cite, where there 
are some remains, not far from' Passamnf, Some 
jzeograpliers place Ditattimm at Dole on the Dow6s; 
others again identify Ditattinm with the ruins on 
the hill of Vieux S&wrre, about a league SW. of 
Seurre. All this is mere guess, and a sample of 
trifling; for there is nothing at all to determine the 
ouestion. ■ [G. L.] 

DITTANI. [CEmBERU]. . ■ , ' ' , ; 

DIUM. 1. {a7ov% Eth, Aiih, Steph. B.; Scyl. 
p. 2G; Strab. vii. p. 330), a city which, though not 
large (%6Xicr^, Thuc. iv. 78), was considered as 
one of the leading towns of Macedonia, and the gi’eat 
bulwark of its maritime frontier to the S. Brasidas 
%vas conducted to this place, which is described as 
being in the territories of Perdiccas, by his Perrhae- 
bian guides, over the pass of Mt. Olympus. It suf- 
fered considerably during the Social War from an 
incursion of the Aetolians, under their strategus 
Scopas, who razed the walls, and almost demolished 
tlie city itself (Polyb. iv. 28) ; an outrage which 
Philip and the Macedonians afterwards amply 
avenged by their attack on the Aetolian capital 
(Polyb. V. 9). In the war against Perseus Dium had, 
it appeal's, completely recovered from that disaster; 
for in B. c. 169 it was occupied by Perseus, who un- 
accountably abandoned his strong position on the 
approach of the consul. Q. Marciiis Philippas, how - 
ever, remained there only a short time ; and Perseus 
returned to Dium, after having repaired the damage 
%vhidi tlie wails of the city had received from the 
Romans. (Liv. xliv. 7.) At a later period it became 
a Roman colony. (Plin. iv. 10; Ptoi. hi 13. § 15.) 
Leake (^Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 408, foil.) has 
discovered the site near Malathria, in a position 
wdiich agrees with the statements of the Itineraries 
{hin. Anion.; Pent jTak), and Pausanias (ix. 30. 
§8). In the space between the village and the 
sources of the Baphyrus he found some remains of 
a stadium and theatre; the stone- work which formed 
the seats and superstructure of these monuments no 
longer exists, except two or three squared masses 
outside the theatre. The original form and dimen- 
sions ai*e sufficiently preserved to show that the 
stadium was equal in length to the other buildings 
of that kind in Greece, and that the theatre was 
about 250 feet in diameter. Below the theatre, on 
the edge of the water, are the foundations of a large 
building, and a detached stone which seems to have 
belonged to a flight of steps. Some foundations' of 
the walls of the city can be just seen, and one se- 
pulchral “ stele” was found. Dium, though situated 
in a most unhealthy spot, was noted for its splendid 
buildings and the multitude of its statues. (Liv. l.c,') 
■Without the town was the temple of Zeus Olympius 
from which Diujii received its name, and here were 
celebrated the public games called Olympia ins||^ted 
by Archehius. (Diod. xvii. 16; Steph. B. s. v. Aior.) 
The theatre and stadium served doubtlessly for that 
celebraiion. Alexander placed here the group of 
25 chieftains who fell at the battle of Granicus, — 
the work of Lysippus. (Arrian, i. 16.) Q. 

Metellus, after his victory over the Pseudo-Philip, 
transferred this chef dheuvre” ('* turma statuarum 
equestriuin,” Toll. i. 11) to Rome, Coins of the 

Colonia ” of Dium are extant, usually with the 
tjjxi of a standing Fullas. (Eckliel, vol. ii. p. 70.) 

2. A city in the peninsula of Acte (Herod, vii. 32 ; 
Thuc. iv. 109; Strnb. vii. p. 331), which Scylax, 
coasting from Toroiie, put before Thyssus and 
Gleonae. The statements of Herodotus and Tlmcy- 
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dides differ from that of the Periplus, as they tend to 
place Dium on the N. coast. But as they all agree 
in showing that it was the nearest town to the 
isthmus, — iu which Strabo concurs, “-“it is very 
possible that Dium was neither on the N. nor S. shore 
of the peninsula, hut on the W.; perhaps the pro- 
montory of Piat^, in the Gulf of Erisso. (Leake, 
Northem Greece, vol. iii. p. 151.) [E. B. J.] 

DIUM (Ahy ^/epoy, Ptoi. hi. 17. § 7), a promon- 
tory of Crete on the N. coast, where the island has 
its greatest breadth. Pliny (iv. 20) speaks of an 
inland town of this name (comp. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
V. 31), which probably, however, was situated iu 
the neighbourhood of this headland, which is now 
called Kdvo Stravro (Hock, Kreta, vol. i. pp. 394, 
398), ^ [E.B. J.] 

DIUM (A7oi/), a town in the KW, of Euboea near 
the promontory Genaeum, from which Canae in 
Aeohs is said to have been a colony. Dium is men- 
tioned by Homer. (Horn. IL ii. 538 ; Strab. x. p. 446 ; 
Plim iv. 12; Ptoi. hi. 15. § 25.) 

DIUB (Aioup), the name given by Ptolemy (iv. 1 
§ 12) to one of the branch chains of the Atlas 
system of mountains, in Mauretania Tingitana; it 
appears to be the range which runs HW. from about 
the sources of the river Malva to the Straits. Pto- 
lemy (iv. 1. § 3) mentions a river of the same name, 
having its mouth close to Mons Solis, probably the 
Wad-el^Gored. [P. S.] 

DIVA (Ahva : the Dee), a river in North Bri- 
tain, mentioned by Ptolemy as falling into the Ger- 
manic Ocean, between the promontory of the Texalao 
(Kinnaird Head) and the aestuary of the Tava 
(Todai). [R.G.L.] 

DIVI'TIA (Dc«^ 5!), a fort opposite to Colonia 
Agrippina ((7o%?5ie), which was erected for the 
purpose of protecting the bridge across the Rhine, 
and was occupied by a pennanent garrison (milites 
Divitiemes; Aram. Marc. xxvi. 7, xxvii. 1.) In the 
middle ages it was called Duizia, whence the modem 
name Deuiz. [L. S.] 

‘ DIVODU'EUM (Afoi/dSoupo;/: Metz), was the 
capital of the Mediomatrici, a people of Gallia, whose 
territory in Caesar’s time extended to the Rhine 
(R. 6^. iv. 10). It is the only town of the Medio- 
matrici 'which Ptolemy mentions (ii. 9. § 12); and 
it occurs with this name in the Antonine Itin. on the 
road from Treviri (Trier, Treves) to Argentoratum 
(^Strassburg). It occurs in the Table in the form 
Divo Dm'imedio Matiicorum, where the error is easily 
corrected. As is usual with Gallic towns, it took 
the name of the people, and it is called Mediomatrice 
by Aminianns Marcelliims (xvii. 1). The modern 
name Metz is from lilettis, a corrupted form which 
came into use in the fifth century. In the Notitia 
of the provinces of Gallia, we find “ Civitas Medio- 
matricorum Mettls” mentioned after Treviri, the 
metropolis of Belgica Prima. 

3Tetz, in France in the department of Afoselle, is 
situated at the junction of tlie Moselle and the Seille, 
from which circumstance the town probably takes 
its name, for the first part of the word Div^durum 
means “ two.” In a. b. 70 the soldiers of Viteliius, 
who had been received by the people of Divodurum 
in a friendly manner, suddenly through fear or some 
other cause fell on the unresisting iriliabitants and 
killed 4000 of them. (Tacit. Hist. i. 63.) Divo- 
dunim was an important place on account of its 
position. Julian after his victory over the Alamanni 
at Strassburg sent his booty to Divodurum for safe 
keeping. Metz was ruined by the Huns in the fifth 
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centurj. It afterwards became the capital of Ans- 
trasia,or of the kingdom of Metz^ as it w«as sometimes 
called. 

The Roman buildings at Metz have disap^ared; 
bat the arrondissement of Metz contains many Roman 
remains. At or about Sahlmi^ mile S. of J/ete, 
■were an amphitheatre, a naiirnaehia, and baths. This 
indeed appears to have been the site of the old 
Roman town. The amphitheatre is said to have 
been as large as that of Mmes. The ruins of these 
edifices furnished a large part of the materials for 
the citadel and fortifications, which were added to 
the town in the 17th century. The aqueduct that 
supplied Metz with water, extended from the 
mills of the village of Gorze on the west side of the 
MoseMe to Metz, a distance of more than 6 French 
leagues. It brought the water to the city across 
the river. There still remain of this great ■work 5 
arches on the left bank of the Jfoseiief and 1 7 in the 
village of Jowy on the right bank. The piles or 
foundations in the river have been destroyed by the 
■water. The masonry of the aqueduct is very good, 
and covered with a cement ■which is very well pre- 
served wherever the aqueduct exists. It is estimated 
that it supplied every minute a volume of water 
equal to 1050 cubic feet. The arch under which 
the road to Kanaj passes at Jony is 64 feet high, or 
as high as one of onr great viaducts. These arches 
supported two parallel canals. The two canals to- 
gether were 1 1 1 feet wide. Such w^as one of the 
Roman 'wmrks in a town, the history of which is 
unknown. {Guide du Moyageur, par Richard 
et E. Hocqnart.) [0. L] 

DI'VONA, afterwards CAmuci (Cakors). In 
Rtolemy (ii, 7. § 11) the name is written Aovijova 
or AoiiKova. In the Table the name is miswritten 
Bibona. In the Notitia of the Gallic provinces it 
appears under the name of Civitas Cadurcorura. 
The name Divona is in Ausonius {Clarae Urbes 
JBurdig. v. 32), who gives the etymology of the 
name as he understood it:- — 

“ Divona Celtanim lingua, Fons addite Divis.” 

He means to say that Di or ZhV means God,” and 
mn or on, “ water ” or “ fountain.” It is said that 
it is the fountain at Cakors called “ Des Ohartreux” 
which gave the place the name Divona. It was the 
capital of the Cadurei, and there are four roads in 
the Table and the Itin., from Vesunna {Perigueitx), 
Aginnum (.4 gen), Tolosa {Touloim), and Sego- 
dunum {Rhodez), which meet at Divona, or Cahors, 
in the department of Lot De Valois affirms that 
there is in Calmrs a place still called Las Cadurcas, 
and it is further said that the ruins are those of a 
temple of Diana. The Roman aqueduct at Cahors 
was a great •^vork. B was about 19 miles in length, 
and had a very winding course through valleys and 
along mountain sides. It crossed the valley of Lar- 
Toque-des-arcs by a bridge of three tiers of arches, 
the elevation of which is estimated to have be<m 
nearly ISO feet. On the sides of two rangCvS of hills 
there a^ still some remains of this magnificent 
work, the dimensions of wiiich must have Cfiualied, 
or even surpassc<l, those of the Pont~du~ Card. It is 
said that it continued in pretty good preservation to 
the end of the 14th century. The aqueduct is ge- 
nerally cut in the rock on tlie sides of ihe hills along 
whicdi it is carried. The dinimcl for the w’ater was 
constructed of masonry lined wirh cement and co- 
vered with tiles, so that no water could iilter through. 
It was a work worthy of the grandeur of the Romans. 
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Part of the wall of the baths remains, and a portion 
of a doorway. Some beautiful mosaic work has 
been discovered on the site of the baths. The tlieatre 
was of a semicircular fonn. A plan of this theatre 
and an elevation were published in L'AnNHaiee de 
Lot for 1840. The f<»untain iJes Chariremr, m 
called because it was in the inclosiire of a convent <jf 
'this Teligions society, the ancient Divdna, is an: 
abundant source. A large loarbfe altar has been 
found iit Cakors, with an iiisc-ripiion winch records 
tiiat it was set up by the Civitas C.'adurc»>rmn, in 
honour of M. Lueterius Leo, the son of Liicteriiis 
Seneemnns, who had discliarged all the higlj cilices 
in his native place, and was priest at tlie Ara Augiisti, 
at the confluence of the Arar and the Rhoiijiiiiis, 
One Lueterius, a Cadurean, stirred up the revolt 
against' Caesar in b. c. 52 (B. G. vii. 5. Are., viii. 
44),, and this man may have been one of the family. 
At least he had the name, with a Roman praraiomeri. 
The authority for the remains of Divona is in the 
work entitled “ Coup d’oeil sur les monuments liis- 
toriques <lu Lot, par M. le Baron Chaiidruc de Cra- 
zannes.” from whose work there are large extracts 
in the “ Guide dn Voyageur, par Eielnird et E. 
Hocqmrt.” [G. L.] 

DOAKAS (S Aodvas, Ptol. vii, 2. § 7), a river 
in India extra Gangem, -which there is some reason 
to suppose is represented by the present Irawaddy 
or river of Ava. It discharged its watere into ■nduit 
Ptolemy calls the Sinus Magnus. It appears, from 
Bergbaus’s map, that the modern Sahen bears the 
name of BJaoen near its embouchure, from which it 
might be inferred that this is the representative of 
the anciene Doanas. It seems, however, more likely 
that the Sahen is the Dorias of Ptolemy (vii, 2. §§ 
7, 11). The two rivei-s flowed in parallel lines from 
N. to S., and it is clear that the an<*ients liad iu> 
accurate account of them. The Doanas appears to 
have been about a degree to the W. of the Dorias; 
and the two streams must have really entered the 
sea in the Sinus Sabaracus or Gulf of ^fi{rtahln, 
Mannert and Reichard have both sujqx>sed tiiat they 
were rivers of the Chersoiiesns A urea. [V.] 
DOBETtUS {AdBypos, Steph. B.; Ai}§opuSj Aid- 
Sopos, Aov€ripos), a Paconian town or liistrict, which 
Sitalces readied after crossing Cercine, and wheixs 
many troops and additional volunteers reached him, 
making up his full total. (Time, ii, 98, 100.) 
Hierocles names Diaboros next to hlomene among 
the towns of the Consular Macedonia under th© 
Byzantine empire; this, coupled with the statement 
1 of Ptolemy (iii. 13. 8. § 28) that it belonged to tho 
I Aestraei, would seem to show that Doberus was near 
' the modern DogMrdn. 

i The Dobeues {A6§npes, Doberi, Plin. iv. 10) 
are d|^ribed by Herodotus (vii. 113) as irdiabiting, 
with®ie Paeoplae, the country to the X. ff 3ft. 
Pangaeum, — these being precisely the tribes wh.<m 
he had before associated with the inli.-ilutauts <‘1 the 
Lake Prasias (v. 16). Their position nm.st, there- 
fore, be sought to the E. of the Strymon ; tl:cy shared 
Mt, Pangaenin with the Paeoninns and Pieria)is, and 
d-welt probably on the N. side, -vYiiere, in the tiioe of 
the Roman empire, there was a matatio,” or 
for changing horses, on the Via Egiiatia, calied i>(>- 
MEROS, between Amphijudis and Philippi, M 31. P. 
from the former and 19 M. P. from the latter. {Fib?. 
HierosoL; comp. Tafei, de Via L'gmL p. 10.) 
(Lealce, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp, 212, 444, 
467.) ^ ■ [K.U-J.] 

DOBU'Ki {Ao^ouvoi), a |K,Hjplc in Briiain, nn.'U-* 
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tioned by Ptolemy twice; first (ii. 3. § 25), as being 
conterminous to the east with the Silures, and as 
having Corineum {Cirencester) for their city; next 
(ii. 3. § 28), as lying to the north of the Belgae, 
one of whose towns was the Eat Springs (^H^arra 
bepixd) = Bath This places them in Glomester- 
shire. Tiie Boduni of Dion Cassius are generally, 
and reasonably, believed to be the Dobuni, under 
another form (Ix. 20). [E.G.L.] 

DOCIDAVA {AoiclBava, Ptol.iii. 8. § 6), a town 
of Dacia, which some have identified with Bebreism, 
and others with Thoroizsho. (Comp. Sulzer, Ge- 
scklckte IJacicMs, vol. i. pp. 179, 192.) [E.B. J.] 

DOCrMIA or DOCIMEIUM (Aoicifna, AokU 
fiewr : Etk. AoKipL^vs). Stephanus (^. «;.) ob- 
serves that Docimeus is the correct Ethnic form, but 
Docimeniis {Aoiciy.riv6s) was the form in use. It 
was a city of Phrygia, where there were marble 
quarries. (Comp. Steph. B. s. v. iSiVvvaBa.) Strabo 
(p. 577) places Docimia somewhere about Synnada: 
he calls it a village, and says that there is there a 
quarry of Syunadic stone, as the Romans call it, but 
the people of the country call it Docimites and Do- 
cimaea; the quarry at first yielded only small pieces 
of the stone, but owing to the present expenditm*e of 
the Romans large columns of one piece are taken 
out, wdiich in variety come near the Alabastrites, so 
that, though the transport to the sea of such weights 
is troublesome, still both columns and slabs are 
brought to Rome of wondrous size and beauty.” 
(Comp. Strabo, p. 437.) The word Docimaea (Ao- 
Kifiaiav) in this passage of Strabo appears to be 
corrupt. It should be either AoKipaiou or AoKiiiia. 

Leake {Asia Minor, p. 54) supposes that the ex- 
tensive quarries on the nnid from Kfioortthan to 
Bulwudm are those of Docimia. He interprets 
Strabo as saying that Synnada was only 60 stadia 
from Docimia; but Strabo says that the plain of 
Synnada is about 60 stadia long, and beyond it is 
Docimia. We may, however, inter that he supposed 
Docimia to be not far from the limit of the plain. 
The Table makes it 32 M. P. between Synnada and 
Docimia, and Docimia is on .the road from Synnada 
toDorylaeum; but the number is certainly errone- 
ous. The position of Synnada is not certain, and if 
it were, it would not absolutely determine the po- 
sition of Docimia; but Docimia was probably at the 
spot where Leake fixes it, NE. of AJkm Kara 
Hksar. East of AJiom Kara Emar, at a place 
allied Surmemh, Hamilton {Researches, &:e. vol. ii. 
App. Ho. 375) copied part of an inscription, the re- 
mainder of which was buried under ground. The 
part wdiicli he copied contains the name AoKifi^m. 
At EsH Kara Eissar, which may be the ancient 
Beitdos [Beudits], Hamilton saw numerous blocks 
of marble and columns, some in the rough, and others 
beautifully worked.” He also says : “ In an|!operi 
space near the mosque was a most exquisitely finished 
marble bath, intended perhaps to have adorned a 
Roman villa; and in the walls of the mosque and 
cemetery were some richly carved friezes and cor- 
nices, finislied in the most elaborate style of the 
Ionic and Corinthian orders I had ever beheld.” 
(Vol. i. p. 401.) He observes that they could not 
have been designed for any building near the spot, 
but were probably worked near the quarries for the 
purpose of easier transjwrt, as it is done at Carrara 
in Italy. Though we do not Imow the exact site of 
Docimia, it seems certain that the site is ascertained 
pretty nearly. 

There are ctdiis with the epigraphs Ar}p,os or hpa 
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iStVVK\riros Aompem Mam^bovav, wdience it appears 
that it had received a Macedonian colony, if the coins 
are genuine. [G. L.] 



COIN- OF DOCIMIA. 

DOCLEA. [DiocnEA.] 

DODEOASCHOENUS (AwSeKdo-xomos), a dis- 
trict between Egypt and Aethiopia, wliich derived 
its name from its comprising xii crxoivoi or 120 
stadia — 18 geographical miles of land. (Ptol. iv. 
5. § 74 ; Herod, ii. 29.) The northern frontier of 
this region was at Philae, and the soutliem at Pscelcis 
{EaTckeh'), the furthest point at which any monu- 
mental vestiges of Macedonian or Roman dominion 
have been found. Under the later emperors, indeed, 
the province of Dodecaschoenus extended to Hiera- 
Sycaminos, in lat. 22° N. In the Roman era Dode- 
caschoenus was attached to the prefecture of Upper 
Egypt, The principal cities of Dodecaschoenus have 
been enumerated under Aegyptus. [W. B. D.] 
DODON. [Dodona.] 

DODO'NA {AcaSdvr] •, sometimes AooBchr, Soph. 
Trach. 172: Eth. Acodeemm), a town in Epeirus, 
celebrated for its oracle of Zeus, the most ancient in 
Hellas. It was one of the seats of the Pelasgians, 
and the Dodonaean Zeus was a Pelasgic divinity. 
The oracle at Dodona enjoyed most celebrity in the 
earlier times. In consequence of its distance from 
the leading Grecian states, it was subsequently 
supplanted to a great extent by that at Delphi ; but 
it continued to enjoy a high reputation, and was 
regarded in later times as one of the three greatest 
oracles, the other two being those of Delphi and of 
Zeus Ammon in Libya. (Strab. xvi. p. 762; Cic. de 
Ew.i. 1, 43; Com. Kep. Zgs. 3.) 

The antiquity of Dodona is attested by several 
passages of Homer, which it is necessary to quote as 
they have given rise to considerable discussion: 

(1) rouveuv 8’ efc Kv(pov '5vu^ Kal diicoai rrjas’ 

tqJ 5 ^EvL^ues ^Ttuvro, jUi€VG7rr6k€iJ.ol re UepaiSol, 
ot wepl AcoBd/rrjv oIkI^ eQevro 

oi T* dpep' tpeprhv Ttrapiia-iop %py* ivepopro. 

(/T ii. 748.) 

(2) Zeu dpa, Aaheaveue, IleAacrytKe, r7]K66t vcd<av, 
AdoZthviis fie^^ap 5i;<rxeijaepou* ajut.<pl 8e ISeAAoI 
col palaver’ vTToeprjrat apnrrSirobes 

{II xvi, 233.) 

(3) Thv d’ h Aod(&P7}V <pdt.ro ^djfjL^Pai, b<ppa 9eo7o 
dK dpvhs irtpiKSfiQio Aihs ^ovK^p eiraKoiierat, 
liTnrm Pocrrdi<r€L ’WdKTjS 4s TTiopa drjfiop. 

{Od. xiv. 327, xix. 296.) 

The, ancient critics believed that there were two 
places of the name of Dodona, one in The^aly, in 
the district of Perrliaebia near Mount Olympus, and 
the other inEpeirus in the district of Thesprotia; that 
the Enienes mentioned (No. 1) along -with the Pen- 
haebi of the river Titaresius came from the Thessalian 
town ; and that the Dodona, which Ulysses visited in 
order to consult the oracular oak of Zeus, after leaving 
the king of the Thesproti, was the place in Epeirus 
(No. 3). With respect to the second passage above 
quoted there was a difference of opinion; some sup- 
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posing that Achilles prayed to Zeus in the Thessalian 
Bodona as the patron god of his native country *, but 
others maintaining that the mention of Selli, wlic^e 
name elsewhere occurs in connection with the Thes- 
protian Dodona, points to the place in Epeirus, 
(Strab, vii. p. 327, ix. p. 441 ; Steph. B. s, v. Aa?- 
dSyri.) There can be no doubt, that the first-quoted 
passage in Homer refers to a Dodona in Thessaly ; 
but as there is no evidence of the existence of an 
oracle at this j)lace, it is probable that the prayer of 
Achilles was directed to the god in Epeirus, whose 
oracle had already acquired great celebrity, as we 
see from the passage in the Odyssey. The Thessalian 
Dodona is said to have been also called Bodona; and 
from this place the Thesprotian Dodona is said to 
have received a colony and its name. (Steph. B. s.v. 

The Selli, whom Homer describes as the inter- 
preters of Zeus, “ men of unwashed feet, who slept 
on the ground,” appear to have been a tribe. They 
are called by Pindar the Helll; and the surrounding 
country, named after them Hellopia ('EAA.o7rl7}), is 
described by Hesiod as a fertile land with rich pas- 
tures, wherein Dodona was situated. (Strab. vii. 
p. 328; Schol. ad Soph. Track IIQ7.') Aristotle 
places the most ancient Hellas “ in the parts about 
Dodona and the Achelons,” adding that the Achelous 
has frequently changed its course, — a necessary 
addition, since the Achelous does not flow near Do- 
dona. He likewise states that the flood of Deucalion 
took place in this district, which “ was inhabited at 
that time by the Selli, and by the people then called 
Graeci, but now Hellenes.” (oilristot. ifeteor. i. 14.) 
We do not know the authority which Aristotle had 
for this statement, which is in opposition to the com- 
monly received opinion of the Greeks, who connected 
Deucalion, Hellen, and the Hellenes, with the dis- 
trict in Tliessaly between ^founts Othrys and Oeta. 
(Grote, Hist of Greece^ vol. ii. p. 355.) 

It is impossible to penetrate any further back 
into the origin of the oracle; and we may safely dis- 
miss the tales related by Herodotus of its Egyptian 
origin, and of its connection with the temple of 
Thebes in Egypt, and of Zeus Ammon in Libya. 
(Herod, ii. 54, seq.) The god at Dodona w'as said 
to dwell in the stem of an oak {<p7}y6s^ the oak bearing 
an esculent acorn, not the Latin fagus, om* beech), in 
the hollow of which his statue was probably placed 
in the most ancient times, and which was at first his 
only temple (ycuov 5’ eV rcvQphi ^rp^ov., Hes. ap 
Soph. Truck 1167; Acc^dov7}y <p7}y4y t€, IIeAa(rya?ji' 
eBpauou, ^k€v, Hes. ap. Strab. vii. p. 327 ; comp. 
Muller, § 52, 2). The god revealed his 

will from the branches of the tree, probably by the 
mstling of the wind, which sounds the priests had 
to interpret. Hence w^e frequently read of the speak- 
ing oak or oaks of Dodona. (Horn. Od. siv. 327, 
zix. 296: a! Trpoapyopot Bpves, Aesch. Prom. 832; 
voAvykSao-ov Bpv6s^ Soph. Track. 1168.) In the 
time of Herodotus and Sophocles the oracles were 
interpi'cted by tlri-ee (Sophocles says two) aged 
women, callctl HcAeiaSes- or UeXaiai, because pigeons 
w'ere said to have brought the command to found 
the oracle; — 

&s rhi' TraXaiay (pr}yhv avdf}am rcore 

AooSan Sio'o'^y ire TreXeiddwu 

(Soph. Track 171.) Herixlotus (ii. 55) mentions 
the name of three priestesses, (Comp. Strab. vii. 
Frmjm. 2; Pans. x. 12. 10.) These female 

priestesses were pn-bab!y intrihluecd instead (T the J 
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Selli at the time when the worship of Dione was 
coimected with that of Zeus at Dodona; and the 
Boeotians were the only people who continued to i-e- 
eeive the oracles from male priests. (Strab. lx. p>. 
402.) 

As Delphi grew in importance, Dodona w'as chiefly 
consulted by the neighbouring tribes, the Aetolians, 
Acarnanians, and Epeirots (Pans. viii. 21. § 2); but, 
as we have already remarked, it continued to enjoy 
great celebrity even down to the later times. Croesus 
sent to inquire of the oracle (Herod, i. 46); Pindar 
composed a Paean in honour of the Dodonaeaii ged, 
since there was a close connection between 1‘licbes 
and Dodona (Find. Fragm. j). 571, ed. Bdckh; 
Strab. is. p, 402); Aeschylus and Sophocles .s]>Gak 
of the oracle in terms of the highest reverence 
(Aesch, Prom, 829, seq. ; Soph. Track 1 1 64, seq.) ; 
and Cicero relates that the Spartans, in important 
matters, were accustomed to ask the advice of the 
oracles either of Delphi, or Dodona, or Zeus Ammon 
(Cic. de Dip. i. 43). The Athenians also seem not 
unfrequently to have consulted the oracle, which 
they did probably through their suspicion of the 
Pythia at Delphi in the Peloponnesian War. Thus, 
they are said to have been commanded by the Docio- 
naean god to found a colony in Sicily (Paus. viii. 11, 
§ 12); Demosthenes quotes several oracles from Do- 
dona (de Fab. Leg. p. 436, in Mid. p. 531, ed. 
Reiske); and Xenophon recommends the Athenians to 
send to Dodona for advice {de Veei. 6. § 2). Under 
the Molossian kings, who gradually extended their 
dominion over the whole of Epeirus, Dalona probably 
rose again in importance. The coins of the Molos- 
sian kings frequently bear the heads of Zeus and 
Dione, or of Zeus alone, within a gai-land of oiik. 

In B.c. 219, Dodona received a blow from which 
it never recovered. In that year tlie Actoiiaiis under 
Dorimachus, who were at war with Philip, king of 
Macedonia, ravaged Aetolia, and razed to the ground 
the temple of the god. (Polj^b. iv. 67.) Strabo, in 
describing the ruined condition of the towns of Eps'irus 
in his time, says that the oracle also had almost 
failed (vii. p. 327); but it subsequently recovertHl, 
and Pausanias mentions the temple and sacred oak- 
tree as objects worthy of the traveller's notice. (Pans, 
i. 17. § 6.) He elsewhere sjicaks of the oak of Do- 
dona as the oldest tree in all Hellas, next to tlie 
Auyos of Hera in Samos. (Pans. viii. 23. § 5.) 
The town continued to exist long afterwards. The 
names of several bishops of Dodtma occur in the Acts 
of the Councils: according to Leake, the latest was 
i in the year 516. Dodona is mentioned by Hierjcles 
I in the sixth century (p. 651, ed. ’Wessel.). 

I Of the temple of Dodona we have no description 
notwithstanding the celebrity of the oracle. Indt*ed 
the huilding itself is first mentioned by Polybius, in 
his account of its destruction by tin? Aetolians in 
B. c. 219. He says that when Dorimachus “ arrived 
at the kp6p near Dodona, he burnt the Sto;ie ur 
Colonnades, destroyed many of tlie dedicatray odbr- 
ings, and razed the sacred house to its fomidaiiuus.” 
{Xiapayerdpepos Sh rrphs rd Trepl kpdp, 

rds T€ o*Toa,y ipeTcppcrs^ ?fal iroAkh nSr dyaGTjjudra'y 
Karectca:p€ Be koI r^jp lepap oiaiap, Pttl. 
iv. 67.) From. the. words irepl we may 

conclude that the iepM wuis not within the walls of 
Dodona. It appears to have nt enpied a ceiisidimhie 
space, and to have contained sevvral uther lunbiing."’ 
besides the .sacred house or tci.iplc proper of the 
god. ' It was stated by a w/itirnf the name of 1 hnium 
that the. temple W'as suit uiidvd v. Iih tripe is bcuris 
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caLlronSj and that these were placed so closely to- 
iTother, that when one was struck the noise vibrated 
throudt all. (Steph. B. s.v, AMpt}; Schol. ad 
Ilonh. II. xvi. 233.) It appefirs that the greater 
part of these had been contributed by the Boeotians, 
who were accustomed to send presents of tripods 
every year. (Strab. x. p. 402.) Among the remark- 
able objects at Dodona w’ere two pillars, on one of 
which was a brazen caldron, and on the other a 
statue of a boy holding in liis hand a brazen whip, 
dedicated by the Corcyraoans; when the wind blew, 
the wiiip struck the caldron, and produced a loud 
noise. As Dodona was in an exposed situation, this 
constantly happened, and hence arose the proverb 
of the Dodonaean caldi-on and tlie Corcyraean whip. 
(Boleinon, ap. Steph. B. s. v. Acad(ap7 ] ; Suid. s. v. \ 
Awdwpa7op xaA/ceiOJ'; Strab. vii. p. 329.) This ap- j 
pears to have been one of the means of consulting 
the god ; and hence Gregory Nazianzen, in describing i 
the silence of the oracle in his time, says, ovk4ti 
A6ig7;y juavreiJerat (Or. iv. p. 127, c.). Eespecting 
the way in which the oracles were given, there are 
different accounts,* and they probably differed at 
different times. The most ancient mode was by 
means of sounds from the trees, of which we have 
already spoken. Servius relates that at the foot of i 
the sacred oak there gushed forth a fountain, the 
noise of wiiose waters was prophetic and was inter- 
preted by the priestesses (ad Virg. Aen. iii. 466). 
i)n some occasions the will of the god appears to 
Iiave been ascerteined by means of lots. (Cic. de \ 
iJiv. i. 34.) ; 

Tlie site of Dnrlona cannot be fixed w*ith certainty. 
Ho remains of the temple have been discovei*ed ; and 
no inscriptions have been found to deteraiine its lo- 
cality. It is the only place of great celebrity in 
Greece, of wiiich the situation is not exactly known. 
Leake, who has examined the subject with his usual 
acuteness and learning, comes to the conclusion, with 
great probability, that the fertile valley of Jodnnim 
is the territory of Dodtma, and that the ruins upon 
the hill of Kastritza at the southern end of the lake 
of loamiTm are those of the ancient city, Leake 
reraarkvS that it can hardly be doubted by any per- 
son who has seen the country around lodnnitm, and 
has examined the extensive remains at Kastritza, 
that the city which stood in that centrical and com- 
manding position was the capital of the district 
during a long succession of ages. “ The town not 
only covered all the summit, but had a secondary 
inclosure or fortllicd suburb on the southern side of 
the lull, so as to make the whole circumference be- 
tween two and three miles. Of the suburb the re- 
muhis consist chiefly of detached fragments, and of 
rojiuiins of buildings strewn upm the land, which is 
iuTC cultivated. But the entire circuit of the town 
\v:iils is tniceable on the heights, as well as those of 
the acropulis on the summit. These, in some places, 
iiiv. ext:iiit to the height of S or 10 feet. The ma- 
siiisry is (»f the second order, or composed of trape- 
zoidal or polyhedral masses, which are exactly fitted 
to one another without cement, and form a casing 
fur an interior mass of rough stones and mortar. . . . 
A inomistery, which stands in the middle of the 
llelleiiic inclosure, bears the same name £is the hill, 
lait alihougli built in great part of ancient materials, 
it does not preserve a single inscribed or sculptured 
marble, nor could 1 find any such relics on auy pai’t 
of the ancient site.” (Leake.) 

(hn* space alh)ws us to mention only briefly the 
chief arguments of Lciike in fiivour of placing Du- 
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dona at Kastidtza. It w'^as the opinion of the ancient 
writers that Dodona fiirst belonged to Thesprotia, and 
afterwards to Molo.ssis. Stephan us B. calls it a 
towm of Molossis, and Strabo (vii, p. 328) places it 
in the same district, but observes that it was called 
a Thesprotian town by the tragic poets and by 
Pindar. But even Aeschylus, through calling the 
oracle that of the Thesprotian Zeus, places Dodona 
on the Molossian plain (Prom. 829): — 

ivel yap rrphs MoAorrera BdireSa, 

T^P alTT’SpcjorSp P dfJi<pl Ai^dcavTjP, 7pa 

paprua ^S>k6s t’ cVrl (dm'ttpoorov Aids. 

Hence it would appear that the territory of Dodona 
bordered on the inland frontiers of Thesprotia and 
hlolos-sis, and must in that case correspond to the 
district of Jodnnka. Pindar describes Epeirus as 
beginning at Dodona, and extending from thence to 
the Ionian sea (iVe??^. iv. 81); from which it follows 
that Dodona was on the eastern frontier of Epeirus. 
That it was near the lofty mountains of Pindus, on 
the eastern frontier, may be inferred from the maimer 
in which Aeschylus speaks of the Dodonaean moun- 
tains (Supp. 258), and from the epithet of oLmvpcaros 
attached to the place by the same poet (Prom. 830), 
aud from that of Svax^ip^pos given to it by Homer. 
(II xvi. 234.) The account of the destruction of 
Dodona by the Aetoliaris also shows that it was on 
the eastern fi'onticr of Epeirus. Polybius says (I c.') 
that the Aetolians marched “ into the upper parts 
of Efieirus) ” (ds rohs dvea rdirovs rijs ’E'irdpov'), 
which words appear to be equivalent to Upper Epeirus, 
or the parts most distant from the sea towards the 
central range of mountains. 

Hesiod, in a passage already referred to (ap. Schol. 
ad Soph. Track. 1167 ; comp. Strab. vii. p. 328), 
describes Dodona as situated upon an extremity in 
the district called Hellopia, “ a countiy of cornfields 
and meadows, abounding in sheep and oxen, and 
inhabited by numerous shepherds and keepers of 
cattle;”-— a description accurately applicable to the 
valley of lodmina, which contains meadows and 
numerous flocks and herds. Several ancient writers 
state that the temple of Dodona stood at the foot of 
a high mountain called Tobiarus or Tmaeus (Td- 
papos, Tpdpos'), from which the priests of the god. 
are said to have been called Tomuri (To^oSpog Strab.. 
vii. p. 328 ; Gallim. Hymn, in Cer. 52 ; Steph. B. 
s . «?. T&papos , Hesych. s. w. Tpdptos ; Eustath. ad 
Od. xiv. 327, p, 1760, E., ad Od xvi. 403, p, 1806, 
E,). Theopompus relates that there were a hundred 
fountains at the foot of Mt. Tomarus. (Plin. iv. 1.) 
Leake identifies Tomarus with the commanding 
ridge of Mitzihtli, at the foot of which are numerous 
sources from which the lake of lodnnina derives its 
chief supply. He further observes that the name 
Tomarus, though no longer attached to this raoim- 
> tain, is not quite obsolete, being still jn-eserved in 
that of the Tomtrohhdria, or villages situated on a 
pai*i of the southern extremity of Phrysko, wdiich is 
a continuation of MitziMU. 

The chief objection to placing Dodona near loan- 
nina is the silence of the ancient writers as to a 
lake at Dodona. But this negative evidence is not 
snflSeient to outweigh the reasons in favour of this 
site, more especially when we consider that the only 
detailed description which we possess of the locality 
is in ,a fragment of Hesiod, wdio may have mentioned 
the lake in the lines immediately following, which 
are now lost. Moreover, Apollodorus stated that 
there were marshes round the temple (ap. Strab. vii. 
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p. 328}. The lake of lodnnvna was known in an- 
tiquity by the name of Pambotis (JlapMoiTis 
which was placed in Molossis. (Eustath. in Mom, 
Od. iii. 189.) 

We have already seen that the temple of Dodoiia 
was probably outside the city. Leake suppops 
that the former stood on the peninsula now occupied 
by the citadel of Todnnim, but there are no remains 
of the temple on this spot. (Leake, No7'the7^n 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 168, full; respecting the oracle, 
see Cordes, Be Omcido Dodonmo,Qmmxigoxi, 1826; 
Lassaulx, Das PelasgiscJie Orakel des Zms m Da- 
dona, Wurzburg, 1840; Arneth, Ueber das Tau- 
benoralzel von Bodona, WiGu, 1840; Preller, in 
Pauly’s jReoBEncidpiidie, art. Bodona; Hermann, 
Jjehrbmck der goUesdienstlkhm Alterth. der Mrie- 
chen, ^ 39.) 

LOEANTEIUS CAMPUS. Stephanus B. (s,v. 
Aoiayros TreSioy) places it in Phrygia; the name 
came from Doeas. The situation of the plain is 
unknown. 

Apollonius Ehodius (ii. 370, &c. 980, &C,) places 
a AoidvTiov ireBioy at the mouth of the Thermodou 
in Pontus, where the Amazons dwelled. [G.L.] 

DO'LIGHE (Aokixn% a town in Perrhaebia in 
Thessaly, situated at the foot of Mount Olympus. 
Doliche,’ with the two neighbouring towns of Azorus 
and Pytliium, formed a tripolis. Leake identifies it 
with the small village of DaMisto, “ where in a ruined 
church are two fragments of Doric columns 2 feet 
8 inches in diameter, and in the burying-ground a 
sepulchral stone, together with some squared blocks.” 
(Polyb. xxviii. 11; Liv. slii. 53, sliv. 2; Ptol. iii. 
13. § 42 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 344.) 

DOLICHE, DOLIOHISTE I 

Etk Aokix^h, AokLxkrrjs), Stephanus B. (s. ».) | 
describes Doliche as an island close to the Lycian j 
coast, on the authority ot Callimaelius ; and he adds | 
that Alexander, in his Feriphs of Lycia, calls it 
Dolichiste. It is mentioned by Pliny (v. 31) and 
Ptolemy (v. 3). Pliny places it opposite to Chi- 
maera; and both Pliny and Ptolemy name it Doli- 
chiste. Doliche or Dolichiste, a long island, as the 
name implies, is now called Aa&am. It lies near 
the southern coast of Lycia, west of the ruins of 
Myra, and in front of the spacious bay also named 
Kakava, The island is a “ narrow ridge of rock, 
incai>able of yielding a constant supply of water; 
each house had therefore a tank hollowed in the rock, 
and lined with stucco.” (Beaufort, ATaramamu, 
p. 2 1 .) Leake {Asia Minor, p. 1 27) speaks of the 
*■ ruins of a large city, with a noble theatre, at Kd- 
Jcava, in a fine harbour formed by a range of rocky 
islands.” But this theatre appears, from what Leake 
says, to be on the coast of the mainland; and Beau- 
fort observes that “ the whole of these islands and 
bays may be included under the general Greek name 
JCakavaB: The island of Doliche is now unin- 
habited. [G. L.] 

DOLI'OHIS (AoKwHs : Eth. AoXlopss'), Steplia- 
nus B. {s, V, Aokioves) describes the Doliones as the 
“ inhabitants of Oyzicns,” and he adds that Hecatueus 
called them Dolleis : they were also called Dolionii. 

The Doliones (Strab. p. 575) are a pople about 
Cyzicus w’ho extended from the river Aesepus to the 
Ehyndacus and the lake Dascylitis. [DascyMUM.] 
The names Dolionis and Doliones are connected with 
the earliest traditions about Cyzicus; and in Strabo’s 
time the Cyziceni had the Dolionis. Strabo (p. 
564) found it hard to fix the limits of the Bithynians, 
the Mysians, the Phrygians^ as well as of the Do- 1 
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liones, those about Cyzicus; and we cannot do more 
than he did. Apollonius Ehodius (Arg. L 947) 
doubtless followed an old tradition when he described 
the Doliones as occupying the isthmus, by which he 
means the isthmus of Cvzicus, and the plain, which 
is probably the plain on the mainland; and here, he 
says, rngned Cyzicus, a son of Aeneas. [G. L.] 
DOLQME'i!HE {AokopT^vn, Strab. xvi, p, 736), 
one of the districts in the plain country of Asnyria, 
adjoining the capital Kiiiiis (Xineveh). [V.] 
DOLONGAE, DOLOXGi (Adkoyaoi), aTIiracian 
tribe, W'hich seems to have belonged to t lie race of 
the Bithynians. (Plin. iv. 18; Solin. 10; Steph B. 
s, V . ; Eustath. ad Dionys. Per, 323.) [L. S.] 

DO'LOPES, DOLO'PIA. [Tiiessalia.] 
DOMANITIS, or, as it is sometimes written, Do- 
jUAJfETis. [Pafhlagoxia.] [G. L.l 

DOMEEUS. [Doberus.] 

DOMETrOPOLIS {Aopenov'rroXts : Eth. Ao 
permTioKlvris), is described by Stephanus {s. v.) ujj 
a city of Isauria. Ptolemy (v. 8) makes Dometio- 
polis a city of Cilicia Trachea. The site is un- 
known. [G. L.] 

DO'NACON (^AovaKdv), a village in the territory 
I of Thespiae in Boeotia, wliere the river Narcissus 
i rises. It is mentioned by Pausanias after noticing 
the river Olmins, and before describing Creusis and 
Thisbe. Leake places Donacon near a hamlet called 
Taiezd, at a spot “ where there is a copious fountain 
surrounded by a modern enclosure, of which the 
materials are ancient squared bltK.*ks: in the corn- 
fields above are many remains of former habitations,” 
(Pans. ix. 31. § 7; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
p.501.) 

DONU’SA or DONY'SA {Advvaa . ; whence come 
the corrupt forms Aovoveria, Steph. B. s,v. ; Eustatli. 
ad Bionys. Per, 530 ; Dionysia, Mel. li. 7), a small 
island near Naxos, said by Stephanus to have ken 
the island to wdiich Dionysus carried Ariadne from 
Naxos, when pursued by her father Minos. This 
tale, however, appears to have arisen from con- 
founding Donusa, the name of the island, with Dio- 
nysus, the name of the god. Stephanus also states, 
though we know not on wLat authority, that the 
island belonged to Rhodes. Virgil (Mew. iii. 125) 
gives to Donusa the epithet of ‘-viridis,” wliicli 
Ervins explains by the colour of its marble; but t]]i.s 
statement is probably only im’ented to explain the 
epithet. Donusa w^as used as a place of banishment 
under the Roman empire. (Tae. Ann. iv. 30.) 

DOEA (ra A&pd), a maritime town of Palestine, 
locally situated in the half tribe of Manasseli, on 
this side Jordan, but left in possession of the old 
i Canaanitish inhabitants, {Judges, i. 27.) Scylax 
(p. 42), who calls it Bonus, says that it was a city 
of the Sidoniaiis. It is frejiuentiy mentioned by 
Josephus, whose notices enable us to identify it with 
I the modern village of Taniiira. It was a city of 
Phoenicia, near Mount Carmel. (Joseph. Tit. ^ 8; 
e. Apim. ii. 9.) It was a strong fortress when 
Tryphon held it against Antioclius Pius (M«/. xiii. 
7. § 2). Caesarea is placed by him betw eeii Dura 
and Joppa, both which maritime towms are described 
as having bad harbours, owing to their exposure to 
the south-w'est wind, which rolled in heavy breakers 
upon the sandy coast, and forced the merchants to 
anchor in the open sea (xv. 9. 6). St. Jerome de- 
scribes it as ancientiy-a mo.st poweifui city, but a 
niin in his time {Epitaph, Paulae), situated 9 
miles from Caesai'ea, on the road to Ptolemais. 
{OmmasL s, t?. ; Eeiand, Palmsi. pp. 738 — 741.) 
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“ There are extensive ruins here, but they |)ossess 
nothing of interest.” (Irby and Mangles; Travel, 

p. 190 .) [aw.] 

DORA FLUMEN. [Dargomenes.] 
DOBA'GIUM a town of Dlyricum, 

which Hierocles calls the metropolis of the ** Pro- 
vincia Praevalitana,”— a title which rightly belongs 
to Seodra. Wesseling has supposed that it might re- 
present Doclea or Dioclea. [E. B. J.] 

DORES. [Doris.] 

DORGAMENES FLUMEK [Dara.] 
DO'RIAS. [Doanas.] 

DORIEIUM ( Aopletoj' ; Eth. Aopieh). Steph. B. 
(s. -y.) mentions it as a city of Phrygia. He has also 
Barieium (s. v. Aapietov), a city of Phrygia: and it 
is supposed that this may be the same place. Pliny 
(v. 27) has also a Doron, or Doric, as it is said to be 
written in the MSS., in Cilicia Tracheia. [G. L.] 
DORIS ('^ Awpis: Eth, Awptevy, pi. Awpt^s, 
Acupieis ; Dores, Dorienses), a small mountainous 
disfeict in Greece, bounded by Aetolia, southern 
Thessaly, the Ozolian Locrians, and Phocis. It lies 
between Mounts Oeta and Parnassus, and consists of 
the valley of the river Pindus (Hlj/Soj), a tributaiy 
of the Cephissus, into which it flows not far from 
the sources of the latter. The Pindus is now called 
the ApostoUd. (Strab. ix. p. 427 ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol, ii. pp. 72, 92.) This valley is open 
towards Phocis; but it lies higher than the valley of 
the Cephissus, rising above the towns of Drymaea, 
Tithronium, and Ampliicaea, which are the last 
towns in Phocis. Doris is described by Herodotus 
(viii. 31) as lying between Malis and Phocis, and 
l^ing only 30 stadia in breadth, which agrees nearly 
with the extent of the valley of the Apostolid in ite 
widest part. In this valley there were four towns 
forming the Doric tetrapolis, namely, Erineus, 
Boiuk, Cytinium, and Pindus. (Strab. x. p. 
427.) Erineus, as the most important, appears to 
have been also called Dorium. (Aesch. de Fak. 
Eeg. p. 286.) The Dorians, however, did not con- 
fine themselves within these narrow limits, but occu- 
pied other places along Mount Oeta. Thus Strabo 
describes the Dorians of the tetrapolis as the larger 
part of the nation (ix. p. 417); and the Scholiast on 
Pindar {Fyth, i. 121) speaks of six Doric towns, 
Erinens, Cytinium, Boium, Lilaeum, Carphaea, and 
Dry ope. Lilaeum is Lilaea, wliich seems to have 
been a Doric town in the time of the Persian in- 
vasion, since it is not mentioned among the Phocian 
towns destroyed by Xerxes; Carphaea is probably 
Scarphea near Thermopylae; and by Dryope is pro- 
bably meant the country once inhabited by the 
Dryopes. The Dorians would appear at one time to 
have extended across Mt. Oeta to the sea-coast, both 
from the preceding account and from the statement 
of Scylax, who speaks (p. 24) of Aip.od(apm$. 
Among the Doric towns Hecataeus mentioned Am- 
phanae, called Amphanaea by Theopompus. (Steph. 
B. s. V. ’Apcpavai.) Livy (xxvii. 7) places in Doris 
Tritonon and Drymiae, which are evidently the Pho- 
dan towns elsewhere called Tithronium and Drymaea. 

There was an important mountain pass leading 
across Parnassus from Doris to Amphissa in the 
country of the Ozolian Locrians; at the head of this 
pass stood the Dorian town of Cytinium. [Cr- 

TINIUM.] 

Doris is said to have been originally called Dry- 
opis from its earlier inhabitants the Dryopes, who 
were expelled from the country by Heracles and the 
Malians. (Herod, i. 56, viii. 31, 43.) [Dryopes.] 
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It derived its name from the Dorians, who migrated 
from this district to the conquest of Peloponnesus. 
Hence the country is called the Metropolis of the 
Peloponnesian Dorians (Herod, viii. 31); and the 
Lac^aemonians, as the chief state of Doric origin, 
on more than one occasion sent assistance to the 
metropolis when attacked by the Phocians and their 
other neighbours. (Thuc. i. 107, iii. 92.) The 
Dorians were supposed to have derived their name 
from Dorus, the son of Hellen. According to one 
tradition, Dorns settled at once in the country subse- 
quently known as Doris (Strab. viii. p. 383 ; Conon, 
c, 27); but other traditions represent them as more 
widely spread in earlier times. Herodotus relates 
(i, 56) “ that in the time of king Deucalion they in- 
habited the district Phthiotis; that in the time of 
Dorus, the son of Hellen, they inhabited the country 
called Histiaeotis at the foot of Ossa and Olympus; 
that, expelled from Histiaeotis by the Cadmeians, 
they dwelt on Mount Pindus, and were called fhe 
Macednian nation; and that from thence they mi- 
grated to Dryopis; and having passed from Dryopis 
into the Peloponnesus, were called the Doric race.” 
For this statement Herodotus could have had no 
other authority than tradition, and there is therefore 
no reason for accepting it as an historical relation of 
facts, as many modem scholars have done. In Apollo- 
doras (i. 7. § 3) Dorus is represented as occupying 
the country over against Peloponnesus on the oppo- 
site side of the Corinthian gulf, and calling the in- 
habitants after himself Dorians. By this description 
is evidently meant the whole country along the north- 
ern shore of the Corinthian gulf, comprising Aetolia, 
phocis, and the land of the Ozolian Locrians. This 
statement, as Mr. Grote justly remarks, is at least 
more suitable to the facts attested by historical evi- 
dence than the legends given in Herodotus. It is 
impossible to believe that the inhabitants of such an 
insignificant district as Doris Proper conquered the 
greater part of Peloponnesus; and the common tale 
that the Dorians crossed over from Naupactus to the 
conquest is in accordance with the legend of their 
being the inhabitants of the northern shore of the 
guE 

An account of the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, which is said to have taken place under 
the guidance of the Heracleidae, is related elsewhere. 
(Diet of Biogr, art. Jfferacleidae.') In the his- 
teical period the whole of the eastern and southern 
parts of Peloponnesus were in the possession of 
Doriaus. Beginning with the isthmus of Corinth, 
there was first Megara, whose territory extended 
north of the isthmus from sea to sea; next came 
Corinth, and to its west Sicyon; south of these two 
cities were Phlius and Cleonae: the Argolic penin- 
sula was divided between Argos, Epidaurus, Troezen, 
and Hermione, — the last of which, however, was in- 
habited by Dryopes, and not by Dorians. In the 
Saronic gulf Aegina was peopled by Dorians. South 
of the Argive territory was Laconia, and to its west 
Messenia, both ruled by Dorians ; tlie river Neda, which 
separated Messenia from Triphylia, included under 
Elis in its widest sense, was the boundaiy of the 
Dorian states on the western side of the peninsula. 
The districts just mentioned are represented in the 
Homeric poems as the seats of the great Achaean 
monarchies, and there is no allusion in these poems 
to any Doric ppulation in Peloponnesus. In fact 
the name of the Dorians occurs only once in Homer, 
and then as one of the many tribes of Crete. ((?<?. 
xix. 177.) The silence of Homer is to us a con- 
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vincing proof that the Dorian conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus must have taken place subsequent to tiie time 
of the poet, and consequently must be assigned to a 
much later date than the one usually attributed to it. 

From the Peloponnesus the Dorians spread over 
various parts of the Aegaean and its connected seas. 
Doric colonies were founded in mythical times in the 
islands of Crete, Melos, Thera, Rhodes, and Cos. 
About the same time they founded upon the coast of 
Caria the towns of Cnidus and Halicarnassus; these 
two towns, together witli Cos and the three Rhodian 
towns of Lindus, lalysus, and Gamirus, formed a 
confederation usually called the Doric Hexapolis. 
The members of this hexapolis were accustomed to 
celebrate a festival, with games* on the Triopian 
promontory near Cnidus, in honour of the Triopian 
Apollo; the prizes in those games were brazen 
tripods, which the victors had to dedicate in the 
temple of Apollo; and Halicarnassus was struck out 
of the league, because one of her citizens carried the 
tripod to his own house instead of leaving it in the 
temple. The hexapolis thus became a pentapolis. 
(Herod, i. 144.) 

The Doric colonies founded in historical times are 
enumerated under the names of the countries which 
founded them. Corinth, the chief commercial city 
of the Dorians, colonised Corcyra, and planted several 
colonies on the western coast of Greece, of which 
Ambracia, Anactorium, Leucas, and Apollonia were 
the most important. Epidamnus, further north, was 
also a Doric colony, being founded by the Corcy- 
raeans. In Sicily we find several powerful Doric 
cities: — Syracuse, founded by Corinth; the Hy- 
blaean Megara, by Megara; Gela, by Rhodians and 
Cretans; Zancle, subsequently peopled by Messenians, 
and hence called Messene; Agrigentum, founded by 
Gela ; and Selinus, by the Hyblaean Megara. In 
southern Italy there was the great Doric city of Ta- 
rentum, founded by the Lacedaemonians. In the 
eastern seas there were also several Doric cities; — 
Potidaea, in the peninsula of Chalcidice, founded by 
Corinth; and Selymbria, Chalcedon, and Byzantium, 
all three founded by Megara. 

The history of Doris Proper is of no imprtance. 
In the invasion of Xerxes it submitted to the Per- 
sians, and consequently its towns were spared. (He- 
rod. viii. 31.) Subsequently, as we have already 
seen, they were assisted by the Lacedaemonians, 
when attacked by the more powerful Phocians and 
neighbouring tribes. (Thuc. i. 107, iii. 92.) Their 
towns suffered much in the Phocian, Aetolian, and 
Macedonian wars, so that it was a wonder to Strabo 
that any trace of them was left in the Roman times. 
(Strab. ix, p. 427.) The towns continued to be 
mentioned by Pliny (iv. 7. s. 13 ; eomp. Muller, 
Dorians^ book i. c. 2 ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 90, seq.). 

DORIS. Pliny (v. 28) says, “ Caria mediae Doridi 
circumfunditur ad mare utroque latere ambiens,” 
by which he means that Doris is surrounded by 
Caria on all sides, except where it is bordered by the 
sea. He makes Doris begin at Cnidus. In the bay 
of Doris he places Leucopolis, Hamaxitus, i&c. An 
attempt has been made elsewhere to ascertain which 
of two bays Pliny calls Doridis Sinus. [Cera- 
MEicus.] This Doris of Pliny is the country oc- 
cupied by the Dorians, which Thucydides (ii. 9) 
indicates, not by the name of the country, but of the 
people: “ Dorians, neighbours of the Carians.” Pto- 
lemy (v.2) makes Doris a division of his Asia, and 
places in it Halicarnassus, Ceramus, and Cmdus, 
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The term Doris, applied to a part of Asia, does not 
appear to occur in other writers. [0. L.] 

DORISCXJS (AopiV/cos), a coast town of Thrace, 
in a plain west of the river Hebrus, which is hence 
called the plain of Doriscus (AopierKos rreSiov). 
During the expedition of Darius the place was taken 
and fortified by the Persians; and in this plain Xerxes 
reviewed his forces before commencing his march 
against Greece. In the time of Livy it appears to 
have been only a fort — castellmn (Herod, v. 98 ; vii. 
25, 59, 105; Steph. B. a. v. ; Liv. xxxi. 16; Plin. iv. 
18; Pomp. Mel. ii. 2). The neighbourhood of Do- 
riscus is now called the plain of Romigik. [L. S.] 

DO'RIUM (Aapwr), a town of Jlessenia, cele- 
brated in Homer as the place where the bard Tha- 
myris was smitten with blindness, because he boasted 
that he could surpass the Muses in singing. (Horn. 
ZLii. 599.) Strabo says that some persons said 
Dorium was a mountain, and others a plain; but 
there was no trace of the place in his time, although 
some identified it with a place called Olnris Q'OXov- 
pis) or Olura ^OXovpd), in the distidct of Messenia 
named Aulon, (Strab. Aiii. p. 350.) Pausanias, how- 
ever, places the ruins of Dorium on the road from 
Andania to Oyparissia. After leaving Andaiiia, he 
first came to Polichne; and after crossing the rivers 
Electra and Coeus, he reached the fountain of 
Achaia and the mins of Dorium. (Pans. iv. 33. § 7.) 
The plain of 8ulimd appears to be the district of the 
Homeric Dorium. (Leake, Morea, vol. i p. 484; 
Curtius, Pelopomesos, vol. ii. p. 154.) 

DORO'STOLUM. [Durostorum.] 

DOTITICUM (AopTiKd?'), a town of Moesia, 
situated to the northwest of the mouth of the river 
Timaeus. It is identified with the modern Recz, 
near Blasca. (Ptol. iii. 9. § 4; Procop. De AeMf, 
iv. 6; Itin. Ant 219; Geogr. Rav. iv. 7, where it is 
erroneously called Clorticmi.') [L. S.] 

DORUS. [DoiiA.] 

DORYLAEUM (^AopvXaiov ; Eth. AopvkmhSf 
Dorylensis), a town in Phrygia. Steph. B. (s. r.) 
names it Dorylaeium (^Aopvkdeior^, md observes 
that Demosthenes calls it Dorylaeurh. Strabo (p. 
576) also calls it Dorylaeum. Meineke (ed. Stejk. 
B, s. v. AopvKaeLOv) has a note on the orthography 
of the word and the passage of Eustathius {ad 
Dionys. Perieg. 815). But it is doubtful if he is 
right in correcting the text of Eustathius, which, as 
it stands, makes also a form AopvXkeiov, and so it 
stands in some editions of Ptolemy (v. 2), who men- 
tions it as a city of Phrygia Magna in hLs division 
of Asia. Meineke conjectures the Demosthenes whom 
Stephanas cites to be the Bithynian, and that he used 
the form Dorylaeum to suit his metre. The Latin 
form in Pliny (vi. 29) is Dorylaeum, Dorylaum, or 
Doryleum ; doubtful which. The coins, which are 
only of the imperial period, have the epigraph Aopy- 
Aaeofu. Dorylaeum is Eski-shekr (Leake, Asia 
Minor,"pi. 18), which “is traversed by asmall stream, 
whi4i at the foot of the hills joins the Purseh, or 
ancient Thymbres : this river rises to the south of 
Kuidya, passes by that city, and joins the San- 
garius, a four hours to the north-east of Eski- 
shehr” The hot baths of Eski-shehr are mentioned 
by Athenaeus, and the water is described as being 
very pleasant to drink (ii. p. 43). There were 
ancient roads from Dorylaeum to Philadelphia, to 
Apameia Cibotus, to Laodiceia Combusta and Ico- 
nium, to Germa, and to Pessinus : “ a coincidence 
which (their remote extremities being nearly certain) 
will not apply to any point but Eski-shekr, or some 
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place ill its immediate iieigliboui'iiood.’' (Leake.) its, in all probability, the river which falls into 
Dorylaeum is in an extensive plain, Tfce reraains of JDmgU Bay. [R. G. L.] 

antiquity do not appear to be of any nota DBABESCUS {ApaSricrms^ Tlmcy. i. 100, iv, 

The origin of Dorylaemii is not known. The 102; Strab. vii. p. 331; Steph. B.), a place where 
name occurs in the wars of Lysimaclms and Anti- the Athenian colonists of Amphipolis were defeated 
goims (Died, XX. 108), whence we may conclude by the Thracian Edom. In the Peutinger Table 
that the place is older than the time of Alexander. (Daravescus) it is marked 12 M. P. to the NW. of 
Lysimachus made an entrenched camp at Dorylaeum, Philippi, a situation which corresponds with the 
“ which place had abundance of corn and other snp- plain of JDhrdma. The plain of Prabescus is con- 
plies, and a river flowing by it.” The Dory lenses cealed from Amphipolis by the meeting of the lower 
were among those who joined in the prosecution heights of Pangaeum with those which enclose the 
against L. Flaccus, who was praetor bf the province plain to the NE. Tlirough this strait the ^Anghista 
of Asia (b.c. 62), and who was accused of malad- makes its way to the lake; and thus there is a 
ministration. Cicero, who defended him, calls these marked separation between the Strymonic plain and 
Dory lenses “ pastores ” {pro Flacc. c. 1 7), from which that which contaias Drabescus and Philippi. (Leake, 
we may collect that there was sheep feeding about Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 183.) [E.B.J.] 

Dorylaeum then as there is now. The roads from DRACO (Apetaw), a small river which enters 
Dory laeum and its position show that it must always the southern side of the bay of Astacus, in the Pro- 
have been an important town during the Roman oc- pontis. It runs from the high land north of the 
cupation of Asia ; and it was a flourishing place lake Ascania, near Nieaea, and enters the sea at the 
under the Greek empire. proinontoiy of I>il, and near Helenopolis 

DO'S ARON (Aaxrdpajv), a river of India which The Draco is a rapid river, with a winding course, 
discharges itself into the Sinus Gangeticus at 141° which by its alluvium has formed the Bil. (Proeop. 
long., and 17° 4' lat. (Ptol. vl 1); and has been de Aedif. v. 2.) Leake observes {Asia Miwr, "p. 
identified with Maha-^NadL (Comp. Gosselin, 10); — ‘‘In riding from the Bil to Ki^derwmt (m 
des Amew, vol. iii. pp. 215, 216, 255, the road to Nieaea, Iznik), 1 remarked that We 
312.) [E. B. J.] traversed the river about twenty times, without being 

DOTHAN {AoOae(ju), a town of Palestine, men- aware that Procopius has made precisely the same 
tioned in the history of Joseph (GejL xxxvii. 17) remark with regard to the Draco.” [Cr. L.] 
and of Elisha (2 Aarap's, vi. 13). From the former DRACO MONS. [Tmolxjs.] 

notice it appears to have been on the high road be- DRAHO'NDS, a small river, now the Brom or 

tw'een Gilead and Egypt. It is mentioned in the Traun, which flows into the Mosella {Mosel) B>t 
book of Judith in connection with Bethnlia, over Neumagen, the ancient Neoinagus. Neumagen h 
against Esdraelon, toward the open country (iv. 6); in the circle of Trier. The Drahonus is mentioned 
and it is clear, from vii. 4, that it must have been in by Ausonius: — 
the mountains bordering the plain of Esdraelon on “ Praetereo exilem Lesuram tenuemque Drahonum ” 
the south- Consistently with this, Eusebius places {Id. x. Mosella, 7. ^65.) [G. L-] 

it 12 miles to tlie north of Samaria (^e?>as^e) DRANGIA'NA (Apayytaj^, Strab. xi. p. 516, xv„ 

( s. V.), where a village of the name p. 723 ; Ptol. vi. 19. § 1; Aydyyp, Strab. xi. p. 

still exists, a little to tlie east of the road, 514; Apayyivij, Diod. xvii. 81,xviii. 3; Dratigiana, 

south-west of Jenin. (Schultz, in Williams, Molg Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), a district at the eastern end 
(7%, vol. ii. p. 469.) [G. W.] of the modern kingdom of Persia, and comprehending 

DOTIUM, town. [Dotius Camfus.] part of the present Sejesian or Seistan. It was 

DO'TiUS CAMPUS {rh Adonov veBiop'), the bounded on the N. by Aria, on the E. by Arachosia, 
name of a plain in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, situated on the S. by Gedrosia, and on the W. by Carmama, 
south of Ossa, along tlie western side of the lake Its inhabitants were called Drangae {Apdyyai, 
Boebeis. It is mentioned as the earliest seat of the Arrian, Anab. iii. 28; Strab. xv. pp. 721, 723, 724; 
Aenianes. (Strab. i. p. 61, ix. p. 442 ; Pint. QwresS. Plin. vi. 23. s. 25), or Zarangae (Plin. 1 . c.; Za- 
Gj'aec. 13.) Hesiod speaks of “twin hills in the payyoi, Arrian, vi. 17; Zapayyaloi, Arrian, iii. 25; 
Dotian plain opposite to the vine-bearing Amyrus,” also called 'S.apdyyai, Herod, iii, 93, 117, vii. 67 ; 
said to ‘have been the dwelling-place of Coronis, AapdvSat, Ptol. vi. 9. §3), The name is derived 
mother of Aesculapius by Apollo, who put her to by M. Buraouf {Comment, svr le Jaqna, p. xcvili.) 
death because she had favoured Ischys, son of from a Zend word meaning sea, and mj|ht 

Eilatus. (tiesiod, ap. Strab. ix. p. 442, xiv. p. 647 ; therefore signify those who dwelt on or near the sea., 
comp. Horn, xv.; QsMim.Eymn. in (7er.25.) or lake now Zarah, which undoubtedly retains its 

Leake identifies this double hill of Hesiod with a Zend name. (Comp. Wilson, Ariana, p. 152, 153.) 
very remarkable height, rising like an island out of Herodotus describes the Sarangae in the army of 
a plain, about four miles in circumference, and Xerxes as conspicuous for the dress they wore, dyed 
having two summits connected by a ridge ; between garments, boots which reached half up their legs 
them is a village called Petra, from which the hill and bows and Median darts, 
derives its name. The north-eastern summit of the Drangiana was conquered by Alexander (Arrian 
hill is surrounded by foundations of Hellenic walls iii. 28; Diod. xvii. 78), and united with the adja- 
of remote antiquity. We learn from Pindar that cent provinces under one satrap. At first Menon is 
the town on this MU was called Lacereia (Ao- mentioned as satrap of Arachosia (and therefore 
!cep€La, Find. Pyth. iii. 59), to which, however, probably of Drangiana, as the two provinces were 
other writers give the name of Dotium (Steph. B. conquered in succession, Arrian, iii. 28); then, oh 
s.v.Adriov; Plin. iv. 9. s. 16). {Leake, Northern the distribution of Alexander’s empire among his 
Greece, vol. iv. pp. 420,447,451.) generals, it fell to the lot of Stasanor of Solus, to- 

DOXJRUS, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy as gether with Aria. (Diod. xviii. 3 ; Justin, xiii. 4.) 
falling into the Western Ocean between the Senus Lastly, it was given by Antipater to Stasander of 
(3/«»»«twit) and the lernus (Aewwzare). This makes Cyprus, with Aria, Stasanor having been removed 
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to the sntrapy of Bactria and Sogdiana. (Diod. xvin. 
39.) The district was mountainous towards the 
eastern or Arachosian side, but to the W. was one 
great sandy plain, analogous to the adjoining country 
of Carmania or Kirmm. Its chief, indeed only, 
rivers were the Eryraandriis or Etymandms, Eryman- 
thus (now Elmend)^ and Phaniocotis (now Ferrah- 
Rtid). It has one lake of some size on the northern 
border, adjoining Aria, and named, from it, Aria La- 
cus {Zavah), [Aria Lacus.] Besides the Drangae, 
some other tribes appear to have dwelt in Dran^ana: 
as, the Ariaspae, who occupied a town called Ariaspe, 
on the southern end of the land towards Gedrosia; 
Euergetae (probably a section of the last-named 
tribe), who possessed a territory called Tatacene and 
Batrii. The population appears to have mainly be- 
longed to the same race as their neighbours, the 
people of Ariana, Arachosia, and Gedrosia, The 
capital of Brangiana was Prophthasia (perhaps the 
modern FurraJi; Wilson, 154), The 

actual capital of Seistm is Fmhahy probably the 
Zwrang of the early Mohammedan writers, which 
was evidently by its name connected with Dran- 
giana. In the Persian cuneiform inscription at Be- 
Mstun the country is called Zasaka, (Eawlinson, 
ATem. p. 1.) C^O 

DEAU'BACUM, a fortress belonging to the Pe- 
nestae, which was taken by Perseus in the campaign 
of B. c. 169. (Liv. xliii. 19.) It has been identi- 
fied with JDardds near Elbaswz. [E.B. J.] 

DRAVUS, DRAVIS (Apa'Sos, Adposz Frau), 
one of the chief tributaries of the Danube. Its sources 
are in the Norican Alps, on the Rliaetian frontier 
near the town^ Aguntum (Inichen). It then flows 
through Noricuin and Pannonia, and after receiving 
the waters of its northern tributary, the Murius, it 
empties itself into the Danube below Carpis. It, is 
pssible therefore that the river Carpis mentioned by 
Herodotus (iv. 49) as a tributary of the Danube, is 
no other than the Dravus. Strabo (vii, p. 314) re- 
presents the Dravus as flowing into the Noarus, a 
river altogether unknown, and then as emptying 
itself with this Noarus into the Ister. (Comp. Plin. 
ill. 28; Elor. iv. 12; Jornand. i)e Smc, 39; 
Paul. Diac. ii. 13; Ptol. ii. 16. § 2.) The current 
is very rapid, whence Pliny calls it moimtior. [L. S.] 
DREPANE, DEEPANUM. [Helenopolis.] 
DEB'PANUM, a promontory of Achaia. [Achaia, 
p.l3,a.] 

DBETANUM or DBE'PANA (rh ApWov, 
Ptol, Diod. xxiii. 9, but rd Ap(/irava, Pol.; Steph. 
B.; Dionys. ; Diod. xxiv, &c., and this seems the 
best authenticated form: Fth. Drepanitanus : Tra- 
\pam'), a city of Sicily, with a promontory and port 
of the same name, at the NW. extremity of the island, 
immediately opposite to the Aegates. The city did i 
not exist until a comparatively late period, but the 
port and promontory are mentioned in very early 
times: the latter evidently derived its name from the 
resemblance of its form to that of a sickle (Spevdini), 
whence late mythographers described it as the spot 
where the sickle of Cronus or Saturn was buried, 
(Serv. ad Aen. hi. 707; Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 869.) 
The port was only a few miles from the foot , of Mt. 
Eryx, and hence it is mentioned in connection with 
the Trojan legends that were attached to this part 
of Sicily- Virgil makes it the scene of the death of 
Anchises, and of the funeral games celebrated by 
Aeneas in his honour. (Virg, Am. iii 707, y. 24, 
&e.; Dionys. i. 52; Serr, odAen. U. cc,) But with 
this exception we find no mention of the name pre- 
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nous to the First Punic War: it probably served as 
a port to the neighbouring city of Eryx, and was a 
dependency of that place [Eryx] ; but in the earlier 
part of the war just named (about b. c. 260) the 
Carthaginian general Eamilcar proceeded to fortify 
the promontory of Drepanum, and founded a town 
there, to which he transferred a great part of the 
inhabitants of Eryx. (Diod. xxiii. 9, Exc. H. p. 
503; Zonar. viii. 11.) Hence the statement of 
Florus (ii. 2) and Aurelius Victor (de Few IUu$tr. 
39), both of whom mention Drepanum among the 
cities of Sicily taken by the dictator Atilius Cala- 
tinus at an earlier period of the war, must be erro- 
neous. The result proved the wisdom of the choice; 
from the goodness of its harbour, and its proximity 
to Africa, Drepana became a place of great import- 
ance, and continued throughout the remainder of the 
war to be one of the chief strongholds of the Cartha- 
ginians. In B. c, 250, indeed, Drepana and Lily- 
baeum were the only two points in the island of 
which that people retained possession; and hence the 
utmost importance was attached by them to their 
maintenance. (Pol i. 41; Zonar. viii. 16.) During 
the long protracted siege of Lilybaeum % the Ro- 
mans, it was at Drepana that Adherbal established 
himself with the Carthaginian fleet, to watch the 
operations of the besiegers, and it was off this port 
that he totally defeated the Roman consul P. Clau- 
dius, and destroyed almost his whole fleet, b.c. 249. 
(Pol. i 46, 49—51; Diod. xxiv. 1, Exc. H. p. 507.) 
Not long after this, when Hamilcar Barca made 
himself master of the city of Eryx, he removed all 
the reramning inhabitants from thence to Drepana, 
which he fortified as strongly as possible, and of 
which he retained possession till the end of the war. 
It was, however, in b.c. 242 besieged by the Roman 
consul Lutatius Catulus ; and it was the attempt of 
the Carthaginians under Hanno to effect its relief, 
as well as that of the army under Hamilcar, that 
brought on their fatal defeat off the islands of the 
Aegates, b.c. 241. (Pol. i. 59, 60: Diod. xxiv. 8, 
11, Exc. H. p. 509 ; Zonar, viii. 17 ; Liv. xxviii. 41.) 

From this time the name of Drepana appears no 
more in history, but it seems to have continued to be 
a flourishing commercial town, though apparently 
eclipsed by the superior prosperity of the neighbour- 
ing Lilybaeum, which throughout the Roman period 
was the most considerable city in this part of Sicily. 
Cicero and Pliny both mention it as a municipal 
town; and the Itineraries and Tabula prove that it 
still retained its name and consideration in the fourth 
century of the Christian era. (Cic. Fern iv. 17; 
PHn. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 4; Jtin. Ant, pp. 91, 
97 ; Tab, Pent) The modern city of Trapani has 
succeeded to the ancient importance of Lilybaeum, 
and is now the most populous and flourishing eitj 
in the west of Sicily, as well as a strong fortress. 
Great part of its wealth is derived from the manu- 
facture and export of coral, of which there are ex- 
tensive fisheries on the coast: these are alluded to 
by Pliny as already existing in his time (xxxii. 2, 
s. 11). Some vestiges of the ancient mole are the 
only remains of antiquity which it presents ; but the 
site is undoubtedly the same with that of the ancient 
city, upon a low sandy peninsula, which has been 
artificially converted into an island by the ditch of 
the modem fortifications. (Smyth’s Sicily, pp. 237 
—241 ; Parthey, Wand^ungen durch SicUim, p. 
75, &e.) Immediately off the harbour of Trapani 
is a small island called Colomhara^ which appears 
to have been known in ancient times also as Coium- 
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baria Insula. It is mentioned by Zonaras (viii. 
161) under the name of Heketks v^cros. [E. H, B.J 
DRE'PANUM (rh Apiitavov &Kpopj Ptol. iv. 5. 
§ 14), a promontory on the eastern coast of Egypt 
forming one boundary of the Bay of Herobpolis or 
N.W. branch of the Red Sea. There is, however, 
some difference in the statement of the ancient geo- 
graphers with regard to its position. Ptolemy de- 
scribes it, as above, in about lat. 28° K ; if so, Dre- 
panum was exactly opposite to the S. extremity of the 
Rocky Arabia, whereas Pliny (AC iT. vi. 29. § 34) 
brings it nearly six degrees further to S., between 
Myos-Hormos and Berenice, or lat. 22° N. Brepanum, 
like other similarly named headlands, derived its 
appellation from its semicircular form, — a reaping- 
hook. It was a projection of the limestone and 
hornblende hill-barrier of the Delta and Heptanomis 
to the E. The seaward termination of the modem 
mountain El-Garih probably represents this ancient 
foreland. [W. B. D.] 

DREPANUM (rhApevavov &Kpop), a promontory 
on the NW. coast of Crete, which Ptolemy (iii. 17. § 
7) describes as following the headlands Coryctjs 
P sAOUM and Cyamum. There has been some dif- 
ficulty in fixing the position, as there is no other 
ancient authority than this intimation of Ptolemy. 
Hock (Kreia, vol. i. p. 385) has placed it at the 
modem AkrotSri, but is in error, as there can be no 
doubt but that it is represented by the headland of 
JDhripano further to the W. (Pashley, Trav. vol. 
i p. 45.) [E. B. J.] 

DREPSA. f Bactriana, p. 365, a.] 

DRE'SIA (Apecria: Eth, ApecieiJs), called a city 
of Phrygia by Steph. B. (s, i?.), who quotes the third 
hook of the Bassarica of Dionysius, BouScia*' Ape- 
(rlriv re Kal o% fiTjXd^ea yalav. jNonnus, in his 
Bionysiaca^ mentions it with the Obrimus, a branch 
of the Maeander, [Mabandbr.] [G, L.] 
DRIGCA, a river of Dacia which Jomandes (de 
Reh. Get. 34) places near tlie Tysia (comp. Geog. 
Bav.), but which, in the absence of further informa- 
tion, it is difficult to identify. [E. B. J.] 

DRILAE (ApiAat), “ a village in Pontus, not far 
from Trapezus, as Xenophon says in the fifth book 
of the Anabasis" (Steph. B. s. v.) Xenophon 
(Anab. v. 2. § 14), with his men, made an incursion 
into the country of the Drilae, which was moun- 
tainous and difficult of access. The Drilae were, he 
says, the most warlike people on the Pontus. They 
are mentioned by Arrian in his Periplus (p. 11), 
where the name is written Drillae. In the MSS. of 
Stephanas it is Drylae (ApuAai); but this is pro- 
bably a copyisPs error. [G. L.] 

DRILO (AptAcoyj Ptol. ii. 16. § 5 ; Plin. iii. 22; 
Theophrast. KB. ix. 7 ; Nicand. Fluv. 607 : Brin), 
a river of lUyricum which was navigable as far as 
the tenitoiy of the Dardanii. (Strab. vii. p. 316.) 
Vibius Sequester (Flum. 9; comp. Anna Comn, p. 
371), who gives it the name of Drinius, is right in 
stating that its sources are to be found in the Lake 
Lychnitis. The Black Brin is the outlet for Lake 
Okridha, and is joined by the White BHn at Schei- 
tan Kopru ; the united waters discharge themselves 
into the sea at Lissus t Lesch). (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. p. 77, vol. iii. p. 477.) [E.B.J.] 
DRINUS {Apeivosi Brirm), a tributary of the 
Savus (Sau), has its sources on mount Scordus, 
whence it flows in a northern direction, forming the 
frontier between Illyricum and Moesia, and falls into 
the Dravus a little to the west of Sirmium. (Ptol. ii. 
17. § 7.) [L. S.] 


I DRIUM. [Garganus.] 

DROMISCUS, an island which Pliny (ii. 89) 
mentions with Feme as having been joined to Mile- 
tus, by the alluvium of the Maeander, w'e may 
suppose. The name does not appear to occur else- 
where. 

DROMOS ACHILLIS. fAcHiLLEOs Dromos.] 
DRO'PICI. [Persis.] 

DEUBETIS (Apovcpvyts, Ptol. iii. 8. § 10), the 
first station (Feut. Tah.) on the Roman road which 
ran from Egeta in a NW. direction to Apala in 
Dacia. It has been identified with Brivicza. (Ka- 
tanchsich, Orb. Ant vol. i. p. 379.) [E. B. J-] 

DRUE'NTIA (p Apoveprlas, 6 ApovivTios : Bti- 
ranse). Ausonius (Id. x. Mosella, v. 479) makes 
the name feminine. SUius Italicus (iii. 478) makes 
it masculine : 

“ Tarbidus hie truncis saxisque Druentia laetum 
Ductoris vexavit iter; namque Alpibus ortus, 
Avulsas oraos et adesi fragmina mentis 
Gum sonitu volvens, fertur latrantibus undis," &c. 

Strabo (p. 203) says of the Druentia: “ Above, in 
certain hollow places, a great lake is formed, and 
there are two springs not far from one another, from 
one of which flows the Druentias, a torrent river, 
which has a rapid descent to the Rhodanus; and the 
Durias runs in the opposite direction, for it joins the 
Padns, flowing down through the country of the 
Salassi into Celtica south of the Alps.” Strabo is 
mistaken about this Durias or Doria Minor (La DoWa 
Riparia), for it is the other Doria which flows 
through the country of the Salassi. Two streams 
rise on Mont Genevre near one a:^her; one is the 
Bwrance, and the other is the Borm. The Btirance 
is joined by a larger stream called La Claire. The 
river flows from Brianqon, mt)i a general southern 
course, past Embrm and Sister on, as far as the 
junction of the Verdon. It then forms a curve, and 
runs W. by N. past CamiUon (Cabellio), and joins 
the Rhone a little below Avignon. The lower part 
of the course is full of small islands. It is a rapid 
river, and subject to inundations. Though not navi- 
gable, it is used for floating timber down. Silius 
Italicus has well described this turbulent river. It has. 
been inferred from an expression in the Notitia Imp., 
where a “ Praefectus Classis Egrcaiiorum Rbruduni 
Sapaudiae” is mentioned, and from an inscription in 
Grater (pp. 413, 414), where “Patronus Nautamm 
Druenticorum et XJtriclarionnn ” is mentioned, that 
the river was navigated in the time of the later 
empire. But the navigation could not be more than 
a boat navigation, and for a short distance. As to 
the Utricularii, see Cabellio. 

Livy ( 2 ps:i. 31) mentions the Druentia, and Pliny 
(iii, 4) as a rapid river. [G. L.] 

DRUNA (Drome), a river of Gallia Narbonensis, 
which joins the Rh>n& on the left bank below Va- 
lence, and gives name to the department of Bromo- 
Ausonius (Id. x. Moselh, v. 479) mentions the 
Druna; — 

Te Druna, te sparsis incerta Druentia ripis 
Alpinique colent flnvii.” [G. L.] 

DRUSIPAEA, DRUZIPARA, DRUZIPERA 
(Apoverivapa, Apf^lwapos), a town in Thrace, situated 
somewhere on the river Melas, hut its exact site is 
unknown. (Ptol. iii. 11. § 13 ; It. Ant. 230 ; Geogr. 
Rav. iv. 6 ; Suid. s. v. ApiCiTrapos). [L. S.] 
DRYAElNA(A/}daim: Etk. \pvaivlr7)s'). Steph. 
B. (s. V.) mentions it as a city ff Cilicia, afterwards 
called Chrysopolis; and in another place (s, tJ. 
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Xpua^TToMs) he <^uotes the Polylmtor as his au- ' 
thority. [G» !(.] 

DRYMAEA (ApvfjLala,, Paus.; Ap^fws, Herod, j 
Apv/xiaj Steph. B.; Drym'iae, Liv.), a frontier town 
of Phocis, on the side of Boris, whence it is included ' 
in the limits of Doris by Livy. It was one of the , 
Phocian towns destroyed by the army of Xerxes. ' 
Pausanias describes it as 80 stadia from Amphicleia: 
but this number appears to be an error of the copy- 
ists, since in the same passage he says that Amphi- 
cleia was only 15 stadia from Tithroniuxn, and Ti- 
thronium 15 stadia from Dryraaea, which would 
make Drymaea only 35 stadia from Amphicleia. 
He also speaks of an ancient temple of Demeter at 
Drymaea, containing an upright statue of the goddess 
in stone, in whose honour the annual festival of the 
Thesmophoria was celebrated. Its more ancient 
name is said to have been Nauboleis (NaugoAm), 
which was derived from Nanbolus, an ancient Phocian 
hero, father of Iphitns. (Horn. II. ii. 518.) Accord- 
ing to Leake the site of Drymaea is indicated by 
some ruins, situated midway between Kamdres and 
Glunisia, and occupying a rocky point of the moun- 
tain on the edge of the plain. Some of the towers 
remain nearly entire. The masonry is generally of 
the third order, but contains some pieces of the poly- 
gonal kind; the space enclosed is a triangle, of which 
none of the sides is more than 250 yards. At the 
summit is a circular acropolis of about two acres, 
preserving the remains of an opening into the town ” 
(Herod, viii. 33; Paus. x. 3. § 2, x. 33. § 11 ; Liv. 
xxviii. 7 ; Plin. iv. 3. s. 4 ; Steph. B. $. «?.; Leake, 
Nwthern Greece^ vol. ii. pp. 73, 87.) 

DEYMUS. |toInPhocis. [Deyjvxaba.] 

2. In Attica.^ [Attica, p. 329, b.] 

3. A spot in Euboea, at the foot of Mt. Telethrius, 
near Oreus. (Strab. x. p, 445.) 

DRYMUSSA. [Cj^zomenae.] 

DRYNAE'METUM (d ApwaijMeros"), & place in 
that part of Asia called Galatia, which the Galli 
occupied. Strabo (p. 567) says that the council of 
the twelve tetrarchs, consisting of 300 men, used to 
meet at Diyuaemetura. The first pait of the word 
may be Gallic, and the second seems to contain the 
same element as the names Nemetocenna, or Neme- 
tacnm, Nemausus, andXemossus in Gallia. [G.L.] 

DRi'OPES (ApjSorres-), one of the ahorigimd 
tribes of Greece. Their earliest abode is said to 
have been on Mount Oeta and its adjacent valleys, 
in the district called after tliem, Dryopis (Apvoiris.) 
The Dorians settled in that part of their country 
which lay between Oeta and Parnassus, and which 
was afterwards called Doris [Dokis]; but Pryopis 
originally extended as far north as the river Sper- 
cheius. The name of Dryopis was still applied to 
the latter district in the time of Strabo, who calls 
it a tetrapolis, like Doris. (Herod, i. 56, viii. 31; 
Strab. ix. p. 434.) Heracles, in conjunction with 
the Malians, is said to have driven the Dryopes out 
of their country, and to have given it to the Dorians; 
whereupon the expelled Dryopes settled at Hermione 
and Asine in the Argolic peninsula, at Styrus and 
Carystus in Euboea, and in the island of Cythnus. 
These are the five chief places in which we find the 
Dryopes in historical times. (Herod, viii. 43, 46, 
73; Diod. iv. 57; Aristot. ap. Strtid. viii. p. 373; 
Paus. iv. 34. § 9, seq., v. 1. § 2.) Dicaearchus (v. 
SO, p, 459, ed. Fulir) gives the name of Diyopis to 
the country around Ambracia, from which we might 
conclude that the Dryopes extended at one time from 
the Ambraciot gulf to Mount Oeta and the Sper- 
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cheius. (Muller, Doriaris^ book i. c. 2 ; Grote, Hist 
of Greece^ vol. ii. p. 384.) 

DRYS (ApOs), a town in Thrace of uncertain site 
(Scyi. p. 27 ; Steph. B. a. ; Suid. s. v.) [L. S.] 

DUB IS (AoOgis : Pouhs)^ a branch of the Arar 
{Sadm)i a river of Gallia. This river is called 
Dnbis by Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 2) and Strabo (p. 186); 
but in Caesar (B. G. i. 38) it is Aldnasdubis, accord- 
ing to many MSS. Some MSS. have Ahd or Add 
in the first syllable instead of Aid. (Schneider’s 
Caesar, B. G. p. 80.) The name has been altered 
to Dubis by most editors of Caesar, contrary to 
the MSS., in order to make the orthography fit that 
of Strabo and Ptolemy. Caesar describes the Al- 
duasduhis as nearly surrounding Vesoutio (Besan- 
gon). A French writer, mentioned by D’Anville, 
supposes that Alduasdubis is compounded of the 
names of two rivers, one of which he names Alde^ 
and he says that it joins the Pouis below MonU 
heliard. D’Anrille found in his maps a stream near 
Porentmi named Hallen qt Allen. There is nothing 
strange in the name Alduasdubis being shortened 
into Dubis. 

Strabo (p. 186) says that the Axeit (Saone) rises 
in the Alps, and also the Dubis, a navigable river, 
which joins the Arar. He extends the name Alps, 
as it appears, to the Jura; for the Ponbs rises in 
the highest parts of the Jura. It first flows NE.; 
but near Mont Terrible it suddenly turns west, and 
has a very irregular course to Porentrui ; it then has 
a general SW. coarse past Besangon and Pole to its 
junction with the Saone. The whole course of the 
Pouhs is above 200 miles; and it is now navigated 
a considerable distance above Besangon. 

Strabo seems to have known the position of the 
Dubis, and yet he makes a mistake twice about this 
river (p. 192), in making the Dubis one of the boun- 
daries of the Segusiani, and also of the Aedui. He 
should have written Ligeris in both cases instead of 
Dubis. [G. L.] 

DUBRIS, in Britain, mentioned both in the Itine- 
rary and the Notitia, in the latter as the station of 
the “ Praepositus Militum Tungricaiiorum.” Name 
for name, and place for place, Dubrls= i)o 2 ?er. 

The Octagon Tower attached to the old church is 
built chiefly of Roman bricks. How far, however, 
the materials may be older than the building is un- 
certain. The tower itself is considered to have been 
a lighthouse. [R. G. L.] 

DULGIBINI (AovXyovfiym)^ a German tribe 
which, according to Tacitus {Germ. 34.) inhabited 
the country south or south-west of the Angrivarii, 
whereas according to Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 17) they 
dwelt further east on the right bank of the Weser. 
This discrepancy is no doubt the consequence of the 
migrations among the Germans ; and both statements 
may be correct in regard to the difierent periods 
described by the two authorities. [L. S.] 

DHLFCHIUM. [Echinades.] 

DULOTGLIS (AovhoiroXis, AovKai/ ttoXis., He- 
sych.), a city of Crete, which was mentioned by So- 
sierates in the first book of his work on Crete (Suid. 
s.v.)j and was said to have contained a thonsand 
male citizens (Steph. B. s. v.). Unfortunately, none 
of these authorities give any hint which might serve 
to determine the situation of this city, which, from 
the singularity of its niime, gives rise to tempting 
conjectures. (Hock, Kreia, vol. i. p. 433, vol. iii. 
p. 34 ; Pashley, Trav. vol. ii. p. 82.) [E. B. J.] 

DULO'FOLIS. [Bubassus-J 
DUHNA, an island off North Britain, mentioned 
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l)y Ptolemy, as lying north of the Pi-omontdry Orcfts 
and south of the Orcades. [Orcades.] 

DUMNISSUS, a place in Gallia, on the road from 
Bingium (Bmgrew) to Augusta Trevirorum (ITn’esr). 
The Table gives 16 Gallic leagues from Bingium to 
Bumnissus, and 8 from Dumnissus to Belginum. 
Ausonius, in his poem on the Mosella (t. 1, &o.), 
mentions Dumnissus. After crossing the Nava 
(^Nahe), which joins the Rliine at Bingen^ he speaks 
of passing through forests without tracks, where 
there was no sign of human cultivation; and he 
adds, — 

“ Praetereo arentem sitientibus nndique terns 
Domnissum, riguasque pereimi fonte Tabemas.” 

The route of Ausonius from Bingen was through the 
S%mdsrikh; h\\t the site of Dumnissus is unknown. 
It is placed by some geographers at JDenzen^f near 
Kirschberg. Belginum is supposed to be Belph, 
which in fact is the same name. [G. L.] 

DDNIUM, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 
S. § 29) as a town of the Duroti-iges. [R. G. L.] 
DUNUM. 1, In Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ii. 2. § 10) as a town of that island. 

2. D. Sinus {Aovpoy /cciATros), a bay in Britain, ' 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 6). Name for 
name, and place for place, Bun-s-lej Bay, near 
IVhitby, in Yorkshire. [R.G.L.] 

DUODECLMUM, AD. 1. Tacitus ’(Anra. iii. 45), 
in his account of the revolt of Sacrovir, says that the 
Roman commander Silius marched upon Augusto- 
dunum after ravaging the lands of the Sequani, and 
he met Sacrovir “ ad Duodecimum lapidem,” which 
seems to mean 12 M. P. from Autun, in an open 
country. Perhaps Tacitus does not mean to speak 
of Ad Duodecimum as a place. D’Anville con- 
cludes that the march of Silius was from Cabillonum 
(^Ckcdlon) on the Saone, which is likely enough. 
Cabillonum was on a road from Lugdunum to Augus- 
todunurn, and the Antonine Itin, places Cabillonum 
33 M. P- from Augustodunum. The site of Sacro- 
vir’s defeat cannot be very tar from the spot where 
the Roman proconsul C. Julius Caesar defeated the 
Helvetii, b, c. 58. 

2. Duodecimum, Ad. [Decem Pagi.] 

3. The Table places a Duodecimum 18 from 
Noviomagus (^Ngmegm), on the road to Leyden. 
D’Anville supposes that the 18 is an error, and should 
be 12, and that the 12 are 12 M. P. Some take 
the 1 8 to be M. P., and so the distance would be 
1 2 Gallic leagues. D’Anville merely led by a name, 
and probably deceived by it, jBxes on Boodenwerd, on 
the right bank of the Waal, as the place. [G.L.] 

DURA. 1 (roLAovpa, Polyb. v. 52;Amm.Marc. 
XX. 5, 6), a fortifed castle in Assyria, on the left 
bank of the Tigris. It still bears the name of Dur 
or Dura. (Lynch, B, G. I. vol. ix. p. 447 ; Layard, 
Nmeveh and Babylon., p. 469,) 

2. (Aoupa, Isid. Char. p. 4 ; Zosim. iii. 14; Amm. 
Marc, xxiii. 5), a place in the N. of Mesopotamia, 
at no great distance from Circesium and the Eu- 
phrates, at which, according to Zosimus, the military 
monument to Gordian was erected. Ammianus 
differs from him in this, stating that Gordian’s tomb 
was at Zaitha, a few miles distant. Eutropius and 
Rufus Festus state that the monument was 20 M. P. 
from Circesium. Zosimus is therefore, in all pro- 
bability, correct, Isidorus states that Dura was 
built by the Macedonians, and was called Eur,ofius 
as well as Dura Nicanoris. It may be doubted 
whether the passage in Polybius (v. 48) does not 
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refer to the Assyrian town of this name. The same 
remark applies to the reference in Stephanus, who 
simply refers to the 5th book of Polybius, in which 
both places are mentioned, [V.] 

DURA'NIUS {Dordogne), a large river of Gallia, 
w'hich joins the Garumna {Garonne), on the right 
bank below Bordeaux, Ausonius {Mosella, v, 464) 
says of the Duranius, — 

Concedes gelido Durani de monte volutus 
' Amnis.” 

The Dordogne rises in Mont Dor, which seems to 
have given the river its name. Mont Dor is in the 
department of Buy de Dome, and its snmmit is said 
to he the highest point of the mountains of central 
France. The name Duranius appears in the middle 
ages in various forms ; and Dordonia, one of them, is 
the origin of the name Dordogne, [G, L.j 
DURDUS {rh Aovpdoy bpos), named by Ptolemy 
as one of the chief mountain ranges of Mauretania 
Tingitana, appears to be that part of the main chain 
of Atlas from which the river Malva takes its rise. 
Its name evidently contains the same root as Dyrin, 
the native name of the Atlas. [P. S.] 

DURE'TIE. The Table places Duretie 29 Gallic 
leagues from Portu Namnetum {Nantes), on the 
road to Gesocribate {Brest), The next station after 
Duretie is Dartoritum, which Ptolemy calls Dariori- 
gum. [Dariorigum.] The distances in the Table 
cannot be trusted; and if they can, we must be sure 
about the direction of the Roman road between 
I Nantes and Vannes before we can detennine the 
I position of Duretie. Some geographers place it at 
i Roche Bernard, near the head of tfilmestuary of the 
Vilaine. D’Anville proposes to alter Duretie to 
Durerie, and he thinks that the second part of the 
vt'ord contains the word Herius, the name which 
Ptolemy gives to the Vilaine, The first part of the 
word Duretie is probably the common Celtic name 
Dwr, [G. L.] 

DURIA {Aovpias, Strab.: Dora), the name of 
two rivers of Cisalpine Gaul, both of them rising in 
the Alps, and flowing into the Fadus. (Plin. iii. 1 6, 
s. 20.) They are commonly called by writers on 
ancient geography the Duria Major and Duria Minor, 
but we have no ancient authority for these appel- 
lations. Pliny calls them simply “Durias diias;” 
and Strabo mentions only one river of the name. 
This is evidently nothing more than the Celtic Dwr 
or Dur, water; which sufficiently accounts for its 
double employment. The two streams are now 
known as the Dora Baltea and Dora Riparia ; the 
former name is apparently of very early origin, as 
the geographer of Ravenna in the ninth century calls 
it “ Duria Bantica.” {Geogr, Rav. iv. 36.) 

1 . The Dora Baltea, which is much the larger 
of the two streams, has its sources in the Pennine 
and Graian Alps {Great and Little St. Bernard), 
and flows through the great valley of the Salassi 
{Val d Aosta), receiving on its course numerous 
tributaries from the glaciers of the Pennine Alps, so 
that it is one of the most important of the feeders or 
tributaries of the Padus. It flowed under the walls 
of Augusta Praetoria {Aosta) and Eporeclia {Ivrea), 
and joined the Padus about 22 miles from the latter 
city, and the same distance below Augusta Tauri- 
norum. Strabo, who correctly describes this river- 
as flowing through the country of the Salassians, and 
turned to much account by that people for their 
gold^washings [Salassi], has evidently confounded 
it with the other river of the same name, where he 
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speaks of it as having its source close to that of the 

Druentia {Durance), (Strab. iv. pp. 203, 205.) 

2. The Duria Minor or Dora Riparia rises in the 
Cottian Alps (the Mont G&nevre), almost in the 
same spot with the Druentia; it jQows by Sma (Se- 
gusio), and falls into the Fo at Twin (Augusta 
Taurinorum). The geographer of Eavenna calls 
it simply Duria, without any distinctive epithet. 
Though inferior to the preceding river, jt is a large | 
stream, having its source among the high Alps, and | 
being fed by numerous torrents from perpetual snows i 
and glaciers, so that at the point of its junction with ' 
the Po it is little inferior to that river, [E. H. B.] ! 

DU'EIUS {6 Aovpio$ or Aovp'iaSj Strab. iii. pp.l53, ! 
foil., 162; Adptoir, Appian, Risp. 72,90; Awpfas, i 
Ptol. ii. 5. §§ 2, foil., Marc. HeracL p. 43; Adpws, 
Dion Cass, sxxvii. 52 ; Duria, Glaudian. Land, Seven, 
72 : Dmro), one of the chief rivers of Hispania, rises 
in M- Idubeda {Sierra de Vrbion), among the Pe-. 
lendones, flows W. through the Celtiberi and Yaccaei, 
and past the cities of Numantia and Seguntia, and 
falls into the sea between Cale and Langobriga. Its 
lower course divided Lusitania on the S. from His- 
pania Tarraconensis on the N. Its whole length was 
estimated at 1370 stadia, of which 800 stadia, from 
its mouth upwards, were navigable for large vessels. 
(Strab. IL cc. ; Mela, iii. 1. §§7,8; Plin. iv. 20. s, 34). 
Its deposits contained gold (Sil. Ital. i. 234). Its 
chief tributaries were, on the right or N. side, the 
Areva, the PisoRACA {Pm(erpa), md the Astura 
(EskC ) ; and on the left, the Cuda (Coa). [P. S.] 
DtlENOMAGUS. [Bueuncus.] 

DUKNOVARIA, in Britain, mentioned in the 
i2th and 15 th Itineraries, and generally admitted 
to he, place for place, and (to a certain extent) name 
for name, the modem Dorchester (in the county of 
Dorset j as opposed to the Oxfordshire Dorchester), 
The root d-r is a common rather than a froper 
name, as is suggested by the fact of its re-occur- 
rence, [Durobrivae.] Definite remains of the 
old Roman wall have been noticed by Dr, Stukely as 
still standing “ twelve foot thick, made of rag- 
stones, laid side by side and obliquely, then covered 
over with very strong mortar.” Roman coins, which 
are often found here, are called Dorw -pennies. Re- 
mains of Roman camps, and probable remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre, attest the importance of the 
ancient Burnovaria. * [B. G. L,] 

DUROBRIYAE, in Kent, mentioned in the second 
Itinerary as being the second station from London 
in the direction of Micliborough (Rutupae), and by 
general consent fixed at Rochester, The prefix 
dur, being one which will reappear, may conve- 
niently be noticed here. It is the Keltic dtpr=; 
water; so that the local names wherein it occurs are 
the Keltic analogues to the English terms Water-- 
ford, Bridge-tt;a!fer, &c. Camden has pointed out 
the following corruptions of the form Bnrobrivae, 
viz. : Durobrome, Durobrevis, and Civitas Roibi^ 
from which comes the Saxon Erofe-ceststjes— Ro- 
chester. In the foundation charter of the cathedral, 
Rochester is expressly called Durobrovae, The 
Rochester river 0wr) is the Medway. 

In the third and fourth Itineraries we also find 
Durobrivae (in all cases, twenty-seven Roman miles 
•from Loudon). This, along with the satisfactory 
character of the evidence in favour of Rochester, 
makes the present notice a convenient place for the 
investigation of Dew'O-levum and Duro-yemmzi, 
Durolevum is the next stage to Rochester in the 
'second Itinerary, and here Dwrovemwn is twenty- 
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eight miles from Durobrivae. But in the next two 
Itineraries the distance is only twenty-five. This 
(as Horsely remarks) makes it necessary to consider 
Durolevum as lying somewhat out of the direct road. 

Now at De?i-ham (on the river Len) we have 
Roman remains, and so we have at Charing (also on 
the Leri). One of these was probably the Roman 
Duro-?ei?wm, or (considering the name of the river, 
along with the likelihood of that of the station being 
the same, the chances of confusion between v and u, 
and, lastly, the fact of the names Deva and Deuna 
(q. V.) being actually confused) Duro-Zenwm; a read- 
ing already suggested by previous investigators. The 
present -writer, then, fixes Durolevum (-lenum) on 
the Len, assuming the likelihood of an improved 
reading, and laying great stress on the name. At 
the same time, he adds that Newington, Sitting- 
bourne, Milton, and Faversham (all on a different 
line of road) have found supporters. 

Durovemum is generally identified with Canter- 
bury. It is mentioned in the same Itineraries with 
the other two stations. The river {dwr) here is the 
Stour. Ptolemy’s form is Darvenum (Aapoderor), 

At Rochester remains of the ancient Durobrivae are 
sufficiently abundant; e.g. coins of Vespjusian, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
Constantius, and Constantine, fibulae, and pottery. 

At Canterbury tbe evidence is of the same kind ; 
coins being numerous, and there being also traces of 
the two great Roman roads which led to Dover 
(Dubris) and Lymne (Lemanis). [R. G. L.] 

DUROBRIYAE, in Britain, to the north of the 
P?hames, and different from the Durobrivae last 
mentioned. It appears in the fifth Itinerary; and, 
as the form is Dui’obrivas, we are thus enabled to 
give the true termination to the word, here and 
elsewhere, and become justified in dealing with it as 
a feminine plural in -ae. In the Itinerary wherein 
it appeal's its place is the seventh on the road from 
Londinium to Luguvallium (London md Carlisle). 
Not one, however, of the six stations that precede it 
is Identified in an absolutely satisfactory manner ; 
although with some of them opinion is nearly un- 
animous. On the other hand, however, Durobrivae 
has, as the first station beyond it, Causennae, and, 
as the second, Lindum, — Causennae being almost 
certainly Ancaster, and Lindum being as unequivocal 
a locality as any in Britain, == Lincoln. Hence, 
Durobrivae was two stations from Lincoln, in the 
direction of London. The station immediately on 
the other side was Durolipons, a station w'hich will 
he dealt with in the present notice, rather than under 
its own. The fifth Itineraiy runs;— 

“ Itera Londinio Luguvallio ad vaUum M, P. 


ccccxliii.; sic,— 

Caesaromago 



M.P. 

, r xxviii. 

Colonia - 


. 

- xxiiii. 

Yilla Faustini 

- 

- 

XXXV. 

Icianos - 

- 

- 

r. . ' xviii. 

Camborico 


- 

''"xxxv. 

Duroiiponte 



- XXV. 

Durobrivas 


_ 

xxxv. 

Gausennis 

- 


XXX. 

Xrindo 

- 

- 

- xxvi.’ 


&:c. 

Against Causennae— Awoosifer the objections are 
so slight as to make the identification one of the 
second degree of certainty, at least. Again, the 
traces of a Roman road, ninning nearly due north and 
south of Ancaster (i. e. without any wide compass or 
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deviation), are numerous ; and ■where they occur they 
are remarkable for the linear character of tkebr di- 
rection. This makes any spot 30 Roman miles south 
of Ancaster likely to have been Durobrivae. ■ 

The boundaryof the counties of JSmU mA North- 
ampton^ at the spot where the river JVewe (which 
divides them) flows between ChesUrton^ on the 
Huntingdonshire, and Castor, on the Northampton- 
shire, side of the river, suits this measurement, — 
nearly, though not exactly. There is, however, consi- 
derable evidence of other kinds in favour of one (or 
both) of these two places. The names originate in the 
word castra. The village (probably the crossing of the 
river) is found in Camden and certain old maps as 
BoKN-yorc?; and Ido^R-mm-ceaster is said to have 
been the Saxon name of it. Roman remains, too, 
are numerous. 

Whether the Huntingdon or the Northamptonshire 
village was the time HurohrivaSy is uncertain and 
unimportant. It may have been both, or neither,-— 
the term Durobrivae applying to the passage (ford, 
ferry, or bridge) interjacent, rather than to the two 
castra which defended it. 

The present difference in the names is not unim- 
portant. The distinction between the Danish and 
Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, in the case of geogra- 
phical terms, has of late years commanded the atten- 
tion of investigators; and it is well known, not only 
that certain words and forms are Danish, as opposed 
to Saxon (and viceversd), but that the distribution 
of such words and forms as local names is remarkably 
regular. Thus, where one Danish form appears, 
others do so also; and, although there is no part of 
the island where Saxon forms are excluded, there are 
vast, tracts where there is nothing Danish. 

The Danish equivalent to the Saxon -tm is -hg; 
so thsit New-hg = New-ton, 

The Danish equivalent to the Saxon sh is sh; so 
that /SHp-ton and i^wAer-ton=s=5'Aipton and FiaAtofb. i 

The Danish C = the Anglo-Saxon ch, — ■ (7arlby, 
as opposed to Charlton. 

The Danish hir]c=: the Anglo-Saxon church,— ■ 
the Danish form generally being initial, the Saxon 
final; as Kirk-hj, ’Dim-chirch. 

Lastly (though the list could easily he enlarged), 
in the districts where the Saxon forms prevail, the 
metamorphosis of the Roman term castra is -Chester 
or -cester (God-ram^ Chester, Chester-ion, Giren- 
cester, dec.); whereas, where the Danish forms pre- 
vail, it is -caster (Tsid-caster, An-caster, Caster- 
ion, dec.). There is no exception to this rule of 
distribution. Now, what takes place in the very 
spot under consideration? Even this, — that whilst 
Lincolnshire (on the borders of which Castor 
stands) is the most Danish of all the counties of 
England, — whilst Northamptonshire (to which it 
belongs) is largely Danish, — whilst Caster-im, 
An-caster, See., are the northern transfoimations of 
castra, — whilst every other Danish shibboleth (sk, 
carl-, -hg, &c.) is rife and common as we advance 
towards York, — the moment we cross the Nme, 
and get into Huntingdonshire, Beds, and Cain- 
hridgeshire, the forms are Chester, in respect to 
the particular term castra, and exclusively Saxon in 
all others. No trace of Danish occupancy can be 
found in Hunts ; so truly does the Nene seem to 
have been a boundary, and so abrupt was the transi- 
tion from the Danes who said castor, to the Saxons 
who spoke of the Chester (ceastre). More than this. 
At some time between the evacuation of the isle by 
the Romans and the Norman Conquest, the northern 


and southern defences — for such the castra of 
Chest&r-ion and Castor (details of the Durobrivae) 
were — may have constituted the opposed and hostile 
prtsof a bilingual town ; and the analogue between 
the present Germano-Danish frontier in Sleswi ck- 
Holstein may thus have been exhibited in England. 

Just as the straight character of the remains of 
the Roman roads, now existing, between and 

Castor induced us to draw our line as directly north 
and south as possible, the physical condition of the 
countiy south d Castor forbids us to assume any 
notable deviations either east or west. On the east 
lie the fenny tracts of Whittlesea, Holme, and Ram- 
seg; and on the west the Oxford- clay tracts of Hunts, 
— tracts which probably were some of the last parts 
of the island to become occupied. This places Du- 
rolipons at God-man-cl^eaier. “ Durolipons,” writes 
Horseley, “ has been generally settled at Godman- 
ckester ot Huntingdon. The situation on the north 
side of the river, and on a gentle descent, favours the 
opinion of Huntingdon, — the name, that of Godman- 
chester ; hntl believe there has been no Itinerary 
station at either one or the other.” The reasoning 
of Horseley is more unsatisfactoiy here than in any 
other part of his work. He lays no stress whatever 
on the termination -Chester. Identifying Cambridge 
with Durolipons, ho writes that the “ name inti- 
mates a bridge over a river, to which the name 
Cambridge is not unsui table,” But he never adds 
that between Godmanchester and Huntingdon there 
is the river Ouse and the necessity of a bridge. 
He continues ; “ Durobrivae ” (which he strenuously 
urges to have been either Castor or Chesterton) 
“is the station next to Durolipons. The distance 
here is very exact. From Durobrivae to Durolipons, 
in the Itinerary, is 35 miles, and therefore the num- 
ber of computed English miles should be nearly 26. 
For it is 5 miles firom Castor on ihe Nene io Stilton, 
and 21 from Stilton to Cambridge, Instead of 
this “21 miles,” the real distance is 28. Hence, 
the numbers of Horseley, instead of coinciding, dis- 
agree. It should, however, be added that they do 
not come out clear for Godmanchester, which is no 
more than 18 English miles from ibeNene. Never- 
theless, (roJmuTOcAeafer, as the equivalent to Duiu- 
lipons, involves the fewest difficulties. [R.O.L.] 
DDROCASSES {Dreux). This name appears iii 
the Antonine Itin. in the form Durocasis, and in the 
Table in the form Durocasio, on a road from Medio- 
lanum Aulercorum, the capital of tlie Aulerci Eburo- . 
vices, in Gallia, to Durocasses. Mediolanum is 
Evreux. The Itin. makes 17 Gallic leagues be- 
tween Mediolanum and Durocasses, or 25 1 M. P 
Drmx is in the department of Eure et Loir, on the 
Blaise, a branch, of the Eure. The place may have 
been within the territory of the Carautes. If we 
compare the form of the word with Baiocasses, 
Viducasses, Velocasses, it seems probable that Duro- 
casses is properly the name of a tribe. The name 
Durocasses was shortened to Drocae, and then to 
Drmv. [G. L.] 

DUEOCATALAUNUM. [Catalauni.] 
DUROCOBRIVAE, in Britain, mentioned in the 
second Itinerary as being 12 miles from Veralamium 
(^St, Albans), in the direction of Deva (Chester). 
Probably Dunstable. [R. G. L.] 

DUROCOBNOVIIJM, in Britain, mentioned in 
Hie 13th Itinerary. The locality of Duro-cornovium 
is that of Ciren-chester, or the ancient Corin-enm. 

\ [CoEiNEUM.] It is 14 miles distant from Glevum 
i (Glo-eester), and the military road between the two 
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places is traced at the present time. Where this 
crosses the Fosse-road, Cirencester stands, abundant 
in Roman remains of all kinds. 

Name for naine^ as well place for place^ Nurb- 
cornovium =ss Corineum, i. e. Nuro-oorrihovmm is 
6h!rf7j-enm in a compound form. The root lies in 
the name of the present river Churn ; so that Corin- 
eum is simplj the Churn, and Dm^o-coii^omnm is 
the water. The fact of the Eoman towns 

being synonymous with the rivers on which they 
stood has already been noticed. [Deva; Beb- 

VENTIO.] [R, 0. L.] 

DUROCORTORUM (Reims\ is mentioned by 
Caesar {B, G, vi. 44) as a town of the Bemi, the 
first Belgic people north of the Matrona {Marne'). 
It afterwards took the name of the people, Eemi, 
from which comes the modem name Reims. Strabo 
(p. 194), who writes the name Duricortora (Aovpz- 
Kopropa), calls it the metropolis of the Bemi, and 
says that it receives the Roman governors;” which 
Walckenaer interprets to mean that it was the resi- 
dence of the Eoman governors of Gallia Lugdunensis. 
The importance of the position is shown by the great 
number of Eoman roads which ran from Buro- 
cortorum to all points of the compass. Ptolemy (ii. 
9), who mentions it as the principal town of the 
Eemi, has the form Aovpo/cdTTopov; and Stephamis 
B. (s, V.) has AopoKorropos, with an Ethnic name 
AopoKorrSpios. It is probable that the genuine 
name is given by Caesar and by Strabo; for Bur is 
a common element in Gallic names, both at the be- 
ginning and at the end ; and the word Cort appears 
also in the names Corterate and Cortoria<?iiin. Coins 
of Durocortorum are given by Mioimet. 

In a fragment of an oration of Pronto {C.Froun 
tonis Reliquiae, ed. Niebuhr, p. 271) there are the 
words “ et illae vestrae Athenae Burocorthoro,’* from 
which it is inferred that there was a school at Buro- 
cortorum, where rhetoric, a favourite study of the 
Galli, was cultivated. In Aramianus (xv. 11) the 
place is called Eemi, and enumerated among the 
chief cities of Belgica Secunda. It was made the 
Metropolis of Belgica Secunda, and became an archi- 
episcopal see. The beautiful cathedral, in which 
the French kings were crowned, is said to have been 
built originally on the site of a Roman temple. 
Reims is on a stream, as the name implies, the File, 
a branch of the Aisne. 

Reims contained many edifices of the Roman 
period, out of the materials of which it is probable 
that the great churches have been constructed. 
There is still a triumphal arch, commonly called 
‘‘L’Arcde triomphe de la porte de Mars,” of un- 
certain date. It consists of three arches with eight 
Corinthian columns. The central and largest arch 
is about 37 feet high; the whole is ornamented with 
bas-reliefs. The rubbish has been cleared away from 
the arch, and it has undergone some restorations, 
which do not appear to have improved it. There 
was another triumphal arch erected by Flavius Con- 
stantinus, but it has been destroyed. About 400 
paces from the triumphal arch of the gate of Mars 
is the Mont-c^Arene, the form of which shows it to 
have been an amphitheatre; but there is no evidence 
that it was ever constructed of stone. It is con- 
jectured that the enclosure was of wood. The ca- 
thedral contains a piece of Roman sculpture com- 
monly called the tomb of Jovinus, who attained to 
the honour of the Roman consulship. The reliefs 
are said to be in a good style. There are some traces 
of ancient Thermae at Reims in three houses in the 
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Rm du Cloiire. Bergier, who wrote on the Roman 
roads, traced seven which branched out from Reims. 
The authority for the antiquities of Reims is the 
Description Eistorique et Statistique de la Ville 
de Reims, ipnt d.B.F. Gerasez. [G. L.J 

BXJROLEVTJM. [Bukobritae, in Kent.') 
BUROLIPONS, [Bueobrivae, north of the 
Thames.) 

BUROLITinM, in Britain, mentioned in the ninth 
Itinerary as being 15 miles from London, in the di- 
rection of Norwich. Another reading makes the 
distance 17 miles. The line of this road is pro- 
bably indicated by the syllable Sti’at- in Strat^fovd. 
(east of London). LeyUon or Aeyi-on-stone =Diiro- 
lit-um. [E. G. L.] 

BURO'NIA, a city of Samnium, mentioned only 
by Livy (x. 39), who tells us that it was taken by 
the Roman consul L. Papirius in b. c. 293 ; and from 
the amount of booty taken, and number of persons 
put to the sword, it would seem to have been a con- 
siderable town. Its site is supposed by Italian topo- 
graphers to be occupied by a place called Civita 
Veochm, 10 miles N. of Bojano (Bovianum), and 
3 from Molise, beneath which flows a small stream, 
said to be still called the Bur one, a tributary of the 
Trigno or Trinium. (Galanti, Descr. delle Due 
Sicil. lib. ix. c. 4; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 472.) This 
locality was certainly that of an ancient city, but 
the evidence to comiect it with Buronia is far from 
satisfactory. [E. H. B.] 

BURO'NUM, a town in North Gallia. The An- 
tonine Itin, and the Table place Biironum between 
Bagacum {Bavay) and Verbinum ( Fervins). The 
distance from Bagacum to Duronum is 12 Gallic 
leagues in the Itin., and 1 1 in the Table. Both autho- 
rities make it 10 from Duronum to Verbinum. The 
term Buronum indicates a place on a stream, and the 
place which corresponds to the position in the Itins. 
isEsWemgla Chaussee, or Estrun Cauchie,as B’Aii- 
ville writes it. The v’urd Estrun is a corruption of 
Strata, one of the later Roman names for a road; and, 
Cauchie or Chaussee is a corruption of the late 
Latin form “ Calceia.” Before reaching Vervins, 
there is a place at the passage of the river Oise 
named Estrie-au-pont, a clear indication of the di- 
rection of the old road. Nothing is known of Bu- 
ronum ; but these remarks of B’Anville are useful in 
showing what are the indications of ancient roads in 
France. (D’Anville, Notice, See.) [G. L.] 
DURO'STORUM, DUEO'STOLUM {AovpSaro. 
pov, AovpocrroXov or -os), a place of Lower Moesia, 
on the southern bank of the Baimbe. It was an 
important town and fortress, in which, according to 
Ptolemy (iii. 10. § 10), the legio prima Italica was 
stationed, while according to others, it was the head- 
quarter of the legio XL Claudia. Durostornm is 
also celahratedas the birthplace of Aetius. (Jornand. 
Get. 43; comp. 11.5; Amm. Marc, xxvii. 4; Procop. 
DeAed. iv. 7 ; Hierocl. p. 636 ; Theophjl. i. 8, vi. 6; 
Itin, Ant, 223; Geogr. Rav. iv. 7.) [L. S.] 

BUBOTRIGES, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy 
as lying south and west of the Belgae, ~ Bor-sei- 
shire. [R. G. L.] 

DXJROVERNXJM. [Burobrivae, in Kent.) 
BURVUS MONS. The St Jmm&i'tkal and the 
Munsterthal, in the canton of Bern in Switzerland, 
are separated by a rocky barrier of the Jura, in 
which is the cleft through which the road leads from 
Biel to Bale and Porentruy. It is supposed by 
some writere to have been a natural cleft in which 
the Romans formed their road, as a Roman inscription 
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on tlie rock shows; but the reading of it is &aid to ! 
be doubtful. The place is called the Pierre Per^ j 
tifse or Pertuis (Pertusa). According to D’Anville 
{Notice, &c.), the inscription contains the words via 
BVCTA PER MONTEM DVRVVM ; and he adds that 
the mountain keeps its name Lvrvau^ According to 
the inscription, a iiviR col. helvet. superin- 
tended the work; the colonia is probably Aventicum 
(Avenche). [(a, L.] 

DYARDANES, a large river of India, mentioned 
only by Curtius (viii. 9. § 9). Forbiger conjectures, 
happily, that it is the same as the B7'ahmapuira, a.s 
no other river but it and the Ganges is likely to 
have nourished crocodiles and dolphins. Strabo (xv. 
p. 719) gives a similar description of a river called 
the Oedanes {OlMvrts'), which Groskurd and others, 
without much reason, have supposed to be the same 
as the lomanes of Pliny. [V.] 

BYMAE, DYME (Aiojuri), a town in the south 
of Thrace, on the western bank of the river Hebrus, 
and not far from its mouth. (Ptol. iii, 11. § 13; 
Pin, Ant S3S; Geogr. Eav. iv. 6; Ttin^ Eier. 602, 
where it is called Peniae.) It is identified with the 
modem FeredsjiL fL. S.] 

DYME (AujUt?, Dymae, Liv. xxvii. 31: Eth. Av- 
^a?os, also AjJ/xior, Steph. B. s. v., Dymaeus, Cic. ad 
Att. xvi. 1 ; the territory ^ AvfLala, Pol. v. 17 ; nr. 
Karavostdsi),a town of Achaia,and the most westerly 
of the 12 Achaean cities, from which circumstance 
it is said to have derived its name. (Herod. 1. 145 ; 
Pol. ii. 41 ; Strab. viii. p. 387.) It was situated near 
the coast, according to Strabo 60 stadia from the 
promontory Araxus, and according to Pausanias 30 
stadia from the river Larisus, which separated its 
territory from Elis. It is further said by Strabo 
(viii. p. 337) to have been formed out of an union of 
8 villages, one of which was called Teuthea (Teu^ea) ; 
and it is probable, that some of the different names, 
by which the city is said to have been called, were 
originally the names of the separate villages. Thus, 
its more ancient name is stated by Pausanias to have 
been Paleia (HaAeta), and by Strabo to have been | 
Stratus {^rp<ffr6s). The poet Antimachus gave it 
the epithet Cauconis, which was derived by some 
from the iron Caucon in the neighbourhood, and by 
others from the’ Caucones, who were supposed to 
have originally inhabited this district, (Strab. pp. 
337, 341, 342, 388; Pans. vii. 17. § 5, seq.) After 
the death of Alexander the Great, Dyme fell into the 
hands of Cassander, but his troops were driven out 
of the city by Aristodemus, the general of Anti- 
gonus, B. c. 314. (Diod. xix. 66.) This city had 
the honour, along with Patrae, of reviving the 
Achaean League in 280; and about this time or 
shortly afterwards its population received an acces- 
sion from some of the inhabitants of Olenus, who 
abandoned their town. (Pol. ii. 41.) [Olenus.] 

In the Social War (b. c. 220, seq.), the territory of 
Dyme, from its proximity to Elis, was frequently 
laid waste by the Eleans. (Pol. iv. 59, 60, v. 17.) 

It is mentioned by Livy in the history of the war 
between Philip and the Romans, and Pausanias says 
that, in consequence of its being the only one of the 
Achaean cities which espoused the cause of the Ma- 
cedonian king, it was plundered by the Romans 
(Pans. 1. c.). From this blow it never recovered; 
and it is said to have been without inhabitants 
when Poinpey settled here a large number of 
Cilician pirates. In the civil wars which followed, 
some of these new inhabitants were expelled jfrom 
their lands, and resumed in consequence their 
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old oecdpation. (Strab. pp. 387, 665; Appian, 
Mitkr. 96; Flnt Pomp. 28 ; Ck. ad Att xvi. 1, 
‘‘ Dymaeos agro pulsos mare infestum habere, nil 
mirum.”) Both Strabo (p. 665) and Pliny (iv. 6) 
call Dyme a colony; but this statement appears to 
be a mistake, since we know that Dyme was one of 
the towns placed under the authority of Patrae, 
when it was made a Roman colony by Augustus 
(Pans. 7. c.); and we are expressly told that no 
other Achaean town except Patrae was allowed the 
privilege of self-government. The remains of Dyme 
are to be seen near the modern village of Karavostdsi. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 1 60.) 

In the territory of Dyme, near the promontoiy 
Araxus, there was a fortress, called Teighos (Tel- 
Xos), which was said to have been built by Hercules, 
when he made war upon the Eleans. It was only a 
stadium and a half in circumference, but its walls 
'were 30 cubits high. It was taken by the Eleans 
under Euripides in the Social War, b. c. 220, but it 
was recovered by Philip and restored to the Dymae- 
ans in the following year. Its site is perhaps occu- 
pied by tlie castle of Kallogrid. (Pol. iv. 59, 88 ; 
Leake, vol. ii. p. 164.) There were also two other 
places in the territory of Dyme, between the city and 
the frontiers of Elis, named Hecatomb aeon (‘E/ca- 
rSpSatop) and Langon {Adyywv), the latter of 
which, however, appears properly to have belonged to 
the Eleans. Hear Hecatornbaeon Aratus and the 
Achaeans were defeated by Cleomenes, who followed 
up his victory by gaining possession of Langon, b. c. 
224. (Pol. ii.51; Plut. C/eo??!. 14.) 

DY'HDASUM {Avj/Bacrov; Eth, Avpdoureds)^ a 
place in Caiia, about which Stephanus (s. «?.) quotes 
the second book of Alexander on Caria, in wliich 
passage Dyndasa is mentioned with Calynda. [G.L.] 

DYRAS (Avpas : Gui'go), a river in Malis, 
which in the time of Herodotus flowed between the 
Spercheius and the Melas into the Maliac gulf. At 
present, the Gwgo (the Dyras) and the Mavra- 
neria (the Melas) unite their streams and fall into 
the Spercheius. (Herod, vii. 198 ; Strab. ix. p. 428 ; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 11, 26.) 

I DYRIS, DYRIN. [Atlas]. 

! DYRRHA'OHIUM {Avppdxiov, 8teph. B.; Ptol. 
iii. 13. § 3, viii. 12. § 3; Eth, Av^pdxms, Avppaxv- 
p6s, Dyrrachinus), a city on the coast of Illyricum 
in the Ionic gulf, which was known in Grecian his- 
tory as Epidamnus {’ETriBapLvos, Strab. vii, p. 316). 

It is doubtful under what circumstances the name 
was changed to that of Dyerhachium, under which 
it usually appears in the Latin writers. Some have 
affirmed that the Romans, considering the word Epi- 
damnus to he of ill omen, called it Dyrrliachium 
from the ruggedness of its situation. (Piin. iii. 23; 
Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 12.) The latter word is, how- 
ever, of Greek and not of Latin origin, and is used 
by the poet Euphorion of Chalcis. (Steph. B. s . «?.) 
Strabo (p. 316) applied the name to the high and 
craggy peninsula upon which the town was built, as 
does also the poet Alexander. (Steph, B. s. v.') And 
as Dyrrhachium did not exactly occupy the site of 
ancient; Epidamnus (Paus. vi. 10. § 2), it probably 
usurped the place of the earlier name from its natural 
features. 

Epidamnus was founded on the isthmus of an 
outlying peninsula on the sea- coast of the Illyrian 
Taxdantii, about 627 b.c., as is said (Euseb, Chron.), 
by the Corcyraeans, yet with some aid, and a portion 
of the settlers, from Corinth ; the leader of the colony, 
Phaleus, belonging to the family of the Heraclidae, 
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according to the usual practicej was taken from the 
mother-city Corinth. (Thuc.. i. 24— -26.) Hence 
the Corinthians acquired a right to interfere, which 
afterwards led to important practical consequences* 
Owing to its favourable position upon the Adriatic, 
and fertile territory, it soon acquired considerable 
wealth, and was thickly peopled. 

The government was a close oligarchy; a single 
magistrate, similar to the “ Cosmopolis ” at Opus, 
was at the head of the administration. The chiefs 
of the tribes formed a kind of council, while the arti- 
sans and tradesmen in the town were looked upon as 
slaves belonging to the public. In process of time, 
probably a little before the Peloponnesian War, in- 
testine dissensions broke np this oligarchy. The 
original “archon” remained, but the ‘‘phylarchs ” 
were replaced by a senate chosen on democratical 
principles. (Arist. Pol. ii. 4. § 13, iii. 11. § 1, iv. 
33. § 8, V. 1. § 6, v. 3. § 4; Muller, Dor. vol. ii. 
p. 160, trans.; Grote, (?reece, vol. iii, p. 546.) The 
government was liberal in the admission of resident 
aliens; but aU individual dealing with the neigh- 
bouring Illyrians was forbidden, and the traffic was 
carried on by means of an authorised selling agent, 
or “ Poletes.” (Pint. QuaesL Graec. c. 29, p. 297 ; 
Aelian, V.H. xiii. 16.) The trade was not however 
confined to the inland tribes, but extended across 
from sea to sea, even before the construction of the 
Egnatian Way, and an Inscription (Boeckh, 

Inscr. No. 2056) proclaims the gratitude of Odessus 
in the Euxine sea towards a citizen of Epidamnns* 

The dispute respecting this city between Corinth 
and Corcyra was occasioned by a contest between the 
oligarchical exiles, who had been driven out by an 
internal sedition, and the Epidamnian democracy, in 
which the Corinthians supported the former. The 
history of this struggle has been fully given by Thu- 
cydides (1. c.), in consequence of its intimate con- 
nection with the origin of the Peloponnesian War, 
but we are left in ignorance of its final issue. Nor 
is anytiiing known of its further history till 312 b.c., 
when, by the assistance of the Corcyraeans, Glau- 
cias, king of the Illyrians, made himself master of 
Epidamnns. (Diod. xix. 70, 78.) Some years 
afterwards it was surprised by a parly of Illyrian 
pirates; the inhabitants, on recovering from their 
first alarm, fell upon their assailants, and succeeded 
in driving them from the walls. (Polyb. ii. 9.) Not 
long after, the Illyrians returned with a powerful 
fleet, and laid siege to the town; but fortunately for 
the city, the arrival of the Roman consul compelled 
the enemy to make a hasty retreat. Epidamnns 
from this time placed itself under the protection of 
the Romans, to whose cause it appears to have 
constantly adhered, both in the Illyrian and Mace- 
donian wars. (Polyb. ii. 1 1 ; Liv. xxix. 12, xliv. SO.) 

At a later period, Dyrrhachium, as it was then 
called, and a free state (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 1), be- 
came the scene of the contest between Caesar and 
Pompeius. The latter moved from Thessalonica, 
and threw himself before Dyrrhachium; the Pom* 
peians entrenched themselves on the right bank of 
the Apsns, so effectually that Caesar was obliged to 
take up his position on the left, and resolved to pass 
the winter under canvass. This led to a series of 
remarkable operations, the result of which was that 
the great captain, in spite of the consummate ability 
he displayed in the face of considerable superiority in 
nmnbers and position, was compelled to leave Dyrrha- 
chiuin to Pompeius, and try the fortune of war upon 
a second field. (Caesar, B. C. iii. 42 — 7 6 ; Appian, 
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B. C. ii. 61 ; Dion Cass. xli. 49 ; Lucan, vi. 29 — 63.) 
Dyrrhachium sided with M. Antonins during the 
last civil wars of the Republic, and was afterwards 
presented by Augustus to his soldiers (Dion Cass, 
ii. 4), when the Illyrian peasants learned the rudi- 
ments of municipal law from the veterans of the 
empire. The inhabitants, whose patron deity was 
Venus (Catull. Garm. xxxiv. 11), were, if we may 
believe Plautus {Menaechm. act ii. sc. i. 30 — 40), a 
vicious and debauched race. The city itself, under 
the Lower Roman Empire, became the capital of 
the new province, Epirus Nova (IMarquardt, Hand- 
hvFh der Rom. Alt p. 1 15), and is mentioned by the 
Byzantine historians as being still a considerable 
place in their time (Cedren. p. 703 ; Niceph. 
Callist. xvii. 3). Gibbon {Decline and Falk vol. v. 
pp, 345 — ^349 ; comp. Le Beau, Bos Empire^ vol. 
XV. pp. 133 — 145) W told the story of the memo- 
rable siege, battle, and capture of Dyrrhachium, when 
the Norman Robert Guiscard defeated the Greeks 
and their emperor Alexius, a.d. 1081 — 1082. The 
modem Dvrazzo represents this place; the sur- 
rounding comitry is described as being highly at- 
tractive, though unhealthy. {Alhanien^ Mumelien, 
und die Oesterreichisch Ifontenegrische Granze, 
Jos. Miiller, Prag. 1844, p. 62.) There are a great 
number of autonomous coins belonging to this city, 
none however under the name of Epidamnus, but 
always with the epigraph ATP, or more rarely 
ATPA,— the type, as on the coins of Corcyra, a cow 
suckling acalf ; on the reverse, the gardens ofAlcinous. 
(Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 155.) [E. B. J.] 



DYRTA (ra Aipra, Arrian, iv. 30), a small 
town in the country of the Assacani, in the western 
Panjdb, visited by Alexander the Great, [V.] 
DYSO'RUM {Ahcrcapov'), a mountain, the situation 
of which depends upon that of the lake Prasias and 
the extent that should be assigned to the Macedonia 
of Herodotus (v. 17), in Ms dtecription of the em- 
bassy sent by Megabazus to Amyntas I., king of 
Macedonia. By Macedonia, Herodotus probably 
meant the kingdom of his own time, or at least that 
of Amyntas. who had akeady made great advances 
to the Strymon. Prasias will then be the same as 
the lake Cercinitis, and Dysorum that part of the 
mountain i*ange towards Sokho which separates the 
Stiymonic plain from those that extend to 'i'hessa- 
lonica and the Axius. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 210, iv. p. ,581.) [E. B. J.j 

DYSPO'NTIUM {AvaT6tfTiov : Eth. Avenrov- 
Tteils), an ancient town, in the tenitory of Pisa, 
said to have been founded by a son of Oenomaus, is 
described by Strabo as situated in the plain on the 
road from Elis to Olympia. It lay north of the 
Alpheius, not far from the sea, and probably near 
the modern Skaphidi. Being destroyed by the 
Eleians in their war with the Pisatae [Eos], its 
inhabitants removed to Apollonia and iilpidaniims. 
(Strab. viii. p. 357 ; Pans. vi. 22. § 4 ; Steph. B. 
s. V.] Cui'tius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 73.) 





BYSTUS. 

DYSTUS (Ai?(rTos : Eth. Aixrrios ; Dhysta)^ 
a town in Euboea in the vicinity of Eretria, men- 
tioned by Theopompus. It still bears the name of 
Dhysta^ which village is situated a little to the 
northward of Porto Bufalo. (Steph. B. s, Leake, 
Northern, Greece^ vol ii. pp. 436, 439.) 


E. 

EBAL MONS (ppos ratgctX), a mountain of 
Palestine, always associated in the sacred narrative 
with the neighbouring Gerizim, from which it is 
separated by a narrow valley, in which is situated 
the town of Nahlome [Neapolis], the ancient 
Shechem; Ebal being on the north of the valley, 
Gerizim on the south, which may account for a 
phenomenon remarked by some travellers, and thus 
described by Maundrell (p. 61): — ** Tho’ neither 
of the mountains has much to boast of as to their 
pleasantness, yet, as one passes between them, Gerizim 
seems to discover a somewhat more verdant, fruitful 
aspect than Ebal. The reason of which may be, 
because fronting towards the north, it is shel- 
tered from the heat of the sun by its own shade: 
whereas Ebal, looking southward, and receiving the 
smi that comes directly upon it, must by conse- 
quence be rendered more scorched and unfruitful.” 
It was from Mount Ebal that Moses commanded 
the blessings to be pronounced by the childi*en of 
Israel, as the curses were from Momit Gerizim 
(JDmt, xi. 29) ; and upon this mountain, according 
to the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, they were to 
set up plaistered stones inscribed with the Decalogue, 
and to erect an altar and offer sacrifices (JDmt. 
xxvii. 4, 5; comp. Josh, viii. 30, 31). The remark- 
able variation of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
assigns Gerizim to this use, is a matter of history 
and philology, which cannot be here discussed. It 
is remarkable that the identity of the two mountains 
in the vicinity of Nahlome with the Ebal and 
Gerizim of Scripture was called in question by 
Eusebius and S. Jerome, who assign to these Scrip- 
ture names a position E. of Jericho and in the 
vicinily.of Gilgal (^Ommast. s. v. GabaT), in ac- 
cordance, as the latter thinks, with the sacred nar- 
rative {Comment, in Peut.), Independently, how- 
ever, of the fact that no mountains or hills are 
found in the Valley of the Jordan, between Jericho 
and the river, it may be observed that the objection 
to the received sites is based on a misunderstanding 
of the text; and although the transition in the history 
{Joshua,, viii. 30) from the valley of the Jordan to 
the heart of Mount Ephraim is sudden and abrupt, 
yet the history of Jotham {Judges, ix.) unmis- 
takeably places Gerizim in the immediate vicinity 
of Shechem, of the identity of which with Nahlome 
[Neapolis], there can be no doubt. The question 
is fully discussed by Reland, with his usual learning 
and acumen. {Dissert MiscelL pars i. p. 121, 
&c.) [G.WJ 

EBELLI'NIJM. [Ilergetes.] 

EBLANA, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
lying between the outlets of the rivers Bubinda 
{Boyne) and Oboca, = Dublin. [B. G. L.] 

EBORA {'^Eioupa: Evora, Eu.), an important 
inland city of Lusitania, on the high road from 
Augusta Emerita {Medda) to Olisipo {Lisbon). 
It was a municipium, with the old Latin franchise 
and the surname of LiberaUtas Julia. {Itin. Ant. 
pp. 418, 426; Plin. iv. 21. s. 35; Ptol. ii. 5. § 8; 
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Coins ap. Florez, AfeJ. vol. i. pp. 380, foil. ; Mion- 
net, vol. i. p. 2, Suppl. Yol. i. p, 3 ; Sestini, p. 6; 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 11 ; Inscr. ap. Grater, p. 226. No. 
3, p. 489. No* 9.) Among the fine ruins of the city, 
the most remarkable are those of an aqueduct and a 
temple of Diana. (Florez, A/sp. vol xiv. p. 100 
Murphy, Tramls in Portugal, p. 302), [P. S.] 

EBOEACUM ('E§dpa/co?^), the chief Roman town 
in Britain. The first author who mentions Ebora- 
cum is Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 16), with Whom it is a dt;^ 
of the Brigantes, and the station of the Sixth (the 
Victorious) Legion. It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that the words s viK€(p^pios may not 

be the gloss of some later writer. That, place for 
place, the station of the legion was Eboracum, is 
shown by the context of the notice. For Eboracum 
and Caraunloduhum, the latitudes and longitudes are 
given, but not for the locality of the Sixth Legion; 
these being the same with the former of those two 



*E§6paKov - - - K. j/f. j. 

Aeyitav s viK€<p6pios , . .' 

KaiJLOvpX6bovvov - - irj. 5. 

That Eboracum is Torh has never been doubted* 
The Anglo-Saxon Eoforwic, and the Norse Jordvik, 
connect the ancient and modern forms, name for 
name. Place for place, too, the frequent notices of 
Eboracum (generally written Ebwracum) in the 
Notitia, give us similar evidence. Lastly, a single 
inscription, which will be noticed in the sequel, 
with the name ebteacvm, has been found within 
the area of the present city. 

The early importance of English and Saxon 
ForA has drawn a considerable amount of attention 
to its history and antiquities ; nevertheless, the 
Roman remains found within its precincts are by 
no means of first-rate iraportanee. They fall short 
of, rather than exceed, the expectations suggested by 
the historical prominence of the town. On the other 
hand, they have engaged the attention of able local 
archaeologists. First comes the consideration of the 
actual site of the Roman town, as determined by its 
line of wall Of this, satisfactory remains have been 
discovered, in the shape of foundations ; as have also 
Roman bricks, transferred to several more recent 
structures. Remains, too, of one of the gates have 
been found, — probably the Praetorian ; though of 
this the evidence is only circumstantial. It fronts 
the north, the part most exposed to hostile inroads. 
Its locality is that part of the modern city wall 
which adjoins Bootham Bar. Here we find two 
walls extending from 20 to 30 feet inwards, parallel 
to each other, and at right angles with the rampart- 
wall, and near them some rudely-sculptured grit- 
stones, which seem to have formed part of a pediment 
or frieze. On one is seen a quadriga; the carving 
being but rude and indifferent, and there being no 
inscriptions to throw a light over its meaning. Foun- 
dations, too, of more than one mural tower can be 
traced. 

The remains which have been discovered form the 
walls of three sides of the ancient Eboracum only. 
For the fourth, the traces have still to be detected. 
From what, however, has been found, Mr. Well- 
beloved considers that “ we are warranted in con- 
cluding that the Roman city was of a rectangular 
form, of about 650 yards by 550, enclosed by a wall 
and rampart -mound of earth on the inner side of 
the wall, and perhaps a fosse without.” This area 
is not only inconsiderable as compared with that of 
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the present city, but as compared with whole 
extent of the ancient one, since the preceding 
measurements apply only to the parts within the 
walls; the suburbs being considerable, and the Roman 
remains (as opposed to the intra-mural part of the 
town) being abundant. The chief streets of these 
suburbs followed the chief roads, of which the most 
important was that which led to Calcaria (Tad- 
caster). Next to this was the one towards Isurium 
(Aldborough). The others, in the direction of Man- 
cunium (Manchester) and Praetorium (Pairing- 
ton\ are less rich in relics. In other words, the 
streets of the suburbs of the ancient Eboracuni seem 
to have been prolonged in the north and sonth rather 
than in the east and west directions. The river 
Possej however much it may be more or less a na- 
tural channel — a water-course rather than a cutting 
— retains its Roman name. Of private dwellings, 
baths (with the hypocausts), pavements (tesselated), 
the remains are numerous. So they are in respect 
to temples, altars, and votive tablets. From these 
some of the most remarkable inscriptions are -— 

1 . 

DEO . SANCTO. 

SERAPI. 

TEMPLVM . ASO (a SOlo). 

LO . FECIT 
CL . HIERONY 
MIAJTVS . LEG. 

LEG VI . VIC 

■. 2 , 

I . O . M 

DIS . DEABVSQVE 
HOSPITALIBVS . PE 
NATIBVSQ . OBCON 
BXRVATAM SALVTEM 
SVAM . SVORVMQ. 

P . AEL . MARCIAJt 
VS . PRAEP . COH. 

ARAM . SAC . P . NO . D 

3. 

DEAE FORTVNAE 
SOSIA 
.TYNCIKA 
Q ANTONI. 

ISAVRICr 
LEG . AVG 

4. , 

GENIO LOCI 
FELICITER 

5. 

M . TEREC . DIOGENES liliilVIR COL 
EBVRIDSIDMQ MORTCIVESBITVBIX 
CVBVS IIAEO SIBI VIWS FECIT 

111 the last of these inscriptions the combination 
liiiilviR gives us the title Sevir, a title applied to 
certain municipal, colonial, or military officers of 
unascertained value. It is this inscription, too, 
where we find the name Ebvr (= Ehvracum^j the 
teim col (= cohnia) attached to it. 

The first of them is interesting from another 
fact; viz. the foreign character of the god Serapis, 
whose name it bears. Besides this piece of evi- 
dence to the introduction of exotic superstitions into 
Roman Britain, a so-called Mithraic slab has been 
fonnd at York, i. e. a carved figure of a man, with 
ti cap and chlamys, stabbing a bull. The dress, 
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and attitude, along with certain characteristics in 
the other figure of the group, appear to justify this 
interpretation. 

Tombs, sepulchral inscriptions, urns, Samian 
ware in considerable quantities, form the remainder 
of the non-metal lie Roman antiquities of York; to 
which may be added a few articles in glass. Fibulae, 
armiilae, and coins, represent the metallurgy. Of 
these latter those of Geta are the most numerous. 
It has been remarked, too, that, although, throughout 
Britain generally, of the coins of the two usurpers, 
those of Garausius are the more commctn, in the neigh- 
bourhood of York they are less abundant than those 
of his successor Allectus. 

The evidence that Severus died at York is from 
Ms life in Spartianus (c. 19), whose statement is 
repeated by Aurelius Victor (de Caes. 20), Eutro- 
pius (viii. 19), and other later authorities. Victor 
(il. c.) calls Ehoracum a municipium; but in an 
ancient inscription it is styled a colonia. The em- 
peror Constantins also died at Ehoracum, as we 
learn from Eutropius (x. 1). The other accre- 
dited facts, such as the residence of Papinian, and 
the birth of Constantine the Great, at York, rest on 
no classical evidence at all. The supposed funeral 
mounds of Severus, near York, are natural, rather 
than artificial, formations. (Philipp’s Torhshire ; 
Wellbeloved’s Jorh) [R. G. L.] 

EBREDUNXJM, EBURODUNUM (Tverdm), 
This is the Castrum Ebredunense of the Notitia of 
the Gallic provinces, at the southern end of the lake 
of Neuchdtel, in the canton of Vaud in Switzerland. 
It is situated where the river Orbe enters the lake, 
and it is supposed to be the place which is mentioned 
in the Notitia of the empire: “in provincia Gallia 
Bipensi, praefectus classis Barcariorum Ebruduni 
Sapaudiae;” for the fleet, whatever it may have 
been, could not have been kept at Ebrodunum on the 
Durance, [G. L.] 

EBRODU'NDM (^E^pSdowoPt Embrm). There 
is some variation in the writing of tlie first part of 
the name. It is Epebrodunum in Strabo’s text, but 
Casaubon corrected it, Strabo (p. 179) says that 
“ from Tarasco to the borders of the Vocontii and the 
beginning of the ascent of the Alps, through the 
Dmentia and Caballio, is 63 miles; and from thence 
to the other boundaries of the Vocontii, to the king- 
dom of Oottius, to the village of Ebrodunum, 99.” 
Ebrodunum was in the country of the Caturiges, and 
just on the borders of the Vocontii, as it appears. 

The position of Ebrodunum is easily determined 
by the Itins. and the name. Ptolemy (iii. 1) men- 
tions Eborodnnum as the city of the Caturiges, and 
no other. In the Jerusalem Itin. Ebrodunum is 
called Mansio, like Caturiges ( Chorges)^ which was 
also in the territory of the Caturiges. [Caturiges.] 
There are Roman remains at Charges^ and none are 
mentioned at Embrun, though it appears that the 
cathedral of Embrun is built on the site of a Roman 
' temple, or that some of the materials of a temple 
were used for it. [G. L,] 

EBUDA, EBUDAE INSULAE. [Hebudes.] 
EBUTl;A or E'BORA. 1. (^E€ovpa, ^E€6pa^ S, 
iMcar de Barrameda), a city and fortress of the 
Turduli, in Hispania Baetica, at the mouth of the 
river Baetis ( Guadalquivir)^ on its left bank. (Strab. 
iii. p. 140; Mela, iii. 1, CasteUum Ebora inUtore; 
Ptol. ii. 4. § 11; Itin. Ant. p. 426; Steph. B. s. i?.; 
Inscr. ap. Gruter, p. 489.) 

2. Ebura Csrealis, an inland city of Hispania 
Baetica, probably in the neighbourhood of Santa 
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Crtiz. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3 ; Inscr. ap. Muratori, p; 
461 ; Florez, J^sp. S. vol. xii. p. 390; Ukert, Tol. ii. 
pfc.i. p. 370.) 

3. (’E§<lpa), an inland city of the Edetani, in 
Hispania Tarraconensia, SE. of Caesarangusta, only 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 63). (Brietius, Tab. 
Parall. vol. i. p. 268; Ukert, vol.ii. pt. i p. 417.) 

4. Mela (iii. 1) mentions an Ebora as a port of 

the Celtici, at the !NW. extremity of the peninsnla, 
which Ukert takes to be Barre on the Tambre. 
(Ukert, vol ii. pt. i. p. 438.) [?• S*] 

EBUKI (Eboli)^ a town of the Lncanians, men- 
tioned only by Pliny (iii. 11. s. 15), who expressly 
ascribes it to that people; though, from its situation 
N. of the Silarus, it would seem to have naturally 
belonged to Campania, or the Picentini. The ruins 
of the ancient town are visible on a hill called the 
Monte d’Oro, between the modem city of EhoU and 
the right bank of the Silarus, over which are the 
ruins of a fine Roman bridge. An inscription found 
there, with the words Patr. Mun. Ebur.,” i. e, Pa- 
trono Mnnicipii Eburini, both proves the ruins in 
question to be those of Eburi, and attests its muni- 
cipal rank. (Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 614; Mommsen, 
189.) [E.H.B.] 

EB UROBRIG A (in the Antonine Itin,), EBURO- 
BRIGA (in the Table), was on a road between Au- 
tesiodanim {Am&Te') and Augustobona (Troyes). 
There is the usual difficulty about the distances, but 
it is not great. It is agreed that the place is St 
Floreniin, on the small river Armmce, which flows 
into the Armangon, a branch of the Tonne. The 
termination hriea, hriga^ or briva is all one, and 
always indicates the passage of a river. D’Anville 
observes that between xSif. E/orwim md^Atixerre the 
passage of the Strain is at a place called Pontigny^ 
in which case we have a Roman name kdicating the 
same fact that the Celtic term “ briva” or “briga” 
indicates. [G. L.j 

EBUROBRITIUM (Ebora de Alcdbaza)j&towo 
of Lusitania. (Plin. iv. 21. s. 35 ; Florez, Esp. S. 
vol. xiv. p. 176.) [P. S.] 

EBUROMAOUS. [Hebromaous.] 

EBURO'NES Strab. p. 194), a na- 

tion in that division of Gallia which Caesar names 
the Belgae. He says that the Condrusi, Eburones, 
Caeraesi, and Paemani were called by the one name 
of German! (B. G. ii. 4). When the Usipetes and 
Tenchtheri, who were Germans, crossed the Rhine 
from Germania (b. €. 55), they first fell on the Me- 
napii, and then advanced into the territories of the 
Eburones and Condrusi, who were in some kind of 
plitical dependence on the Treviri. (15. G. iv. 6.) 
The psition of the Eburones w'as this. On the 
Rhine the Eburones bordered on the Menapii, who 
were north of them, and the chief part of the terri- 
tory of the Eburones w'as between the Mosa (Maas) 
and the Phine. (B. (?. vi. 5 ; v. 24.) South of 
the Eburones, and between them and the Treviri, 
were the Segni and Condx’usi (B. G. vi. 32) ; and i 
the Condrusi were in the country of Liege. [CoN- 
BRUSi.] The Eburones must have occupied lAm- 
hurg and a part of the Prussian Rhine province. In 
B. 0. 54, Caesar quartered a legion and a half during 
the winter in the country of the Eburones, under the 
command of his legati, Q. Titurius Sabinus and L, 
Aurunculeius Cotta. The Eburones, headed by their 
two kings, Ambiorix and Cativolcus, attacked the | 
Roman camp; and after treacherously inducing the 
Romans to leave their stronghold on the promise of a 
safe pssage, they massacred nearly all of them. 


(B. G. V. 26 — 37.) In the following year Caesar 
entered the country of the Eburones, and Ambiorix 
fled before him. Cativolcus poisoned himself. The 
country of the Eburones was difficult for the Romans, 
being woody and swampy in parts; and Caesar invited 
the neighbouring people to come and plunder the 
EburnneSjin order to save his own men, and, also, with 
the aid of great numbers, to exterminate the nation. 
(B. G. vi. 34). While Caesar was ravaging the 
country of the Eburones, he left Q. Cicero with a le- 
gion to protect the baggage and stores, at a place 
called Aduatuca, which he tells us in this passage 
had been the fatal quarters of Sabinus and Cotta, 
though he had not mentioned the name of the place 
before (v. 24). He places Aduatuca about the middle 
of the territory of the Eburones ; and there is good 
reason for suppsing that the place is Tongern. 
[Abuatica.] Caesar burnt every village and 
building that he could find in the territory of the 
Eburones, drove off all the cattle, and his men and 
beasts consumed all the corn that the badness of 
the autumnal season did not destroy. He left those 
who had hid themselves, if there were any, with the 
hope that they would all die of hunger in the winter. 
And so it seems to have been, for we hear no more 
of the Eburones. Their eouiitiy was soon occupied 
by another German tribe, the Tungri. 

The annexed coin is usually assigned to the Ebu- 
rones; but as the nation was extirpated by Caesar, 
it could have had no coins. The coin may perhaps 
belong to the Eburovices, or to Eburodunum. [G. L.] 
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' EBUROVI'CES, a Gallic tribe, a branch of the 
Aulerci. [Aulbrci.] They are mentioned by 
Caesar (B. G. iii, 17) with the Lexovii. Pliny (xv. 
18) speaks of the Aulerci, “ qui cognominantur Ebu- 
rovices, et qui Cenomani.” Ptolemy (ii. 8) makes 
the AifXipKot ’E€ovpalKoi extend from the Ligeris 
to the Sequana, which is not true. Their chief place 
was Mediolanum (jEJ^?re«fa;). Their limits correspond 
to those of the diocese of EvreitXj and they are 
north of the Ca.mutes. [G. L.] 

E'BUSUS. [PiTYUSAE.] 

EGBA'TANA (rb "EKSdrava : the genuine 
orthography appears to be ’Ay^druva, as it is now 
written in Herodotus, and as we leam from Steph. B. 
it was written by Ctesias : ^Arco^drava^ Isid. Char. 
p. 6, ed. Hudson : Ecbatana-ae, Hieron. Chron. 
Emeb. ; Lucil. Satyr, vii.), a celebrated ancient city 
of Media. Its foundation was popularly attributed, 
like those of many other very ancient places, to 
Semiramis, who is said to have made a great road 
to it from Assyria, by Mt. Zarcaeus or Zagros, to 
have built a palace there, and to have plentifully 
supplied the district in which it was situated with 
water, by means of an enormous tunnel or aque- 
duct. (Diod. ii. 13.) According to the same author 
(1. 0 .), the city of Semiramis was seated in a place at 
the distance of twelve stadia from the Orontes (Mt. 
Elwend)^ and would therefore correspond pretty 
nearly with the position of the present Hamaddn, 
Herodotus tells a difterent story : according to him, 
the city was of later origin, and was built by the com- 
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msiTid of Deioces, who had been elected king by the 
people, after they had renounced their former inde- 
pendence. Herodotus describes with considerable mi- 
nuteness the peculiar character of this structure,-— 
which had seven concentric walls, each inner one being 
higher than the nest outer one by the battlements 
only. The nature of the ground, which was a conical 
hill, favoured this mode of building. These battle- 
ments were painted with a series of different colours : 
the outermost was white, the second black, the third 
purple, the fourth blue, the fifth bright red, and 
sixth and seventh, respectively, gilt with silver and 
gold. It has been conjectured that this story of the 
seven coloured walls is a fable of Sabaean origin, the 
colours mentioned by Herodotus being precisely the 
same as those used by the Orientals to denote the seven 
great heavenly bodies, or the seven climates in which 
they are supposed to revolve. (Kawlinson, J. M. Geogr. 
Soc. vol.x. p. 128.) Herodotus adds, what is clearly 
improbable, that the size of the outer wall equalled 
in circumference that of the city of Athens. He 
probably obtained his information from the Medes 
he met with at Babylon. Diodorus, on the other 
hand, states that Arbaces, on the destruction of 
Nineveh, transferred the seat of empire to Ecbatana 
(ii. 24 — 28), so that, according to him, it must 
have been already a great city. Xenophon, at the 
foot of the Carduchian hills, heard that there were 
two principal roads from Assyria ; one . to the 
S. into Babylonia and Media, and the other to the 
E. to Susa and Ecbatana. It would seem pretty 
certain, that the former is the road by Kermanskdh 
to Hamad.an ; the latter, that by Rowandiz and Keli 
Shin into Azerbaijan, and thence through the valleys 
of Kurdistan (^Mah-Sahadari) and LaristS.n to Susa. 
He mentions that the great king passed his summer 
and spring respectively at Susa and Ecbatana (Anah. 
iii. 5. § 15), and, in another place, that tlie Persian 
monarch spent generally two summer months at Ec- 
hatana, three spring months at Susa, and the remain- 
ing seven months at Babylon (JJyrop. viii. fi. § 22). 
The same fact is notic^ by Strabo (xi. p. 523). 
Daring the period of the wars of Alexander the 
Great we have frequent mention of Ecbatana : thus, 
after Arbela, Dareius flies thither, taking, most 
likely, the second of the routes noticed by Xeno- 
phon (Arrian, Anab. iii. 19. § 2). Alexander 
marching in pursuit of him, comes to it from Susa 
(in. 19. §4), and transports thither as to a place 
of peculiar security the plunder which he had ^en 
previously at Babylon and Susa, ordering Parmenio 
to place them els r^v &Kpar t)]v kv EKiardrots, 
and to leave there a force of 6000 Macedonians 
under Harpalus as their guard (iii. 19. § 7). 
Again, when Alexander at last overtook and captured 
Bessus, he sends him to Ecbatana — as to the most 
important place in his new dominions, to be put 
to death by the Medes and Persians (iv. 7. § 3); 
and, on his return from the extreme east, Alexander 
sacrifices at Ecbatana and exhibits games and 
musical contests (vii. 14. § 1). At Ecbatana, 
Alexander’s favourite Hephaestion died, and the 
conqueror is said to have destroyed the famous 
temple of Aesculapius there, in sorrow for him ; an 
ane^ote, however, which Anian does not believe 
(vii. 14. § 5). In Polybius we have a curious 
description of the grandeur of this ancient town, 
as it had existed up to the time of Seleucus. He 
states that, of all the provinces of Asia, Media 
was the one best fitted, from natural causes, for the 
maintenance of a great and settled monarchy, the 
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richness of its land being remarkable and the 
abundance both of its inhabitants and of its 
cattle. He remarks of Ecbatana itself, that it was 
situated in the northern part of the province, 
adjoining the districts which extend thence to the 
Palus Maeotis and the Euxine, — and that it was 
under the roots of Mt. Orontes (jElwtnd) in a rocky 
situation. He adds that there were no walls round 
it, hut that it had a citadel of enormous strength, 
and, adjoining the citadel, a royal palace full of 
rich and beautiful workmanship, — all the wood 
used being cedar or cypress, but wholly covered 
with silver and golden plates : most of these me- 
tallic ornaments, he subsequently states, had been 
carried away by the soldiers of Alexander, Antigonus 
and Seleucus, the temple of Aena (Anaitis) alone 
preserving some of these decorations up to the 
time when Antioclius came there ; so that a con- 
siderable sum of money was coined from them. 
The hook of Judith giros a remarkable account of 
the building of Ecbatana “ in the days of Arphaxad 
who reigned over the Medes in Ecbatana,” from 
which it is evident that it was a place of great 
strength (i. 2—4). It has not been quite satis- 
factorily made out who this Arphaxad was ; and 
some have identified him with Phraortes and some 
with Deioces. The former is, perhaps, the most 
probable conclusion, as the same book relates a few 
verses further his overthrow by Nebuchodonosor 
in the mountains of Eagan” (v. 14), which cor- 
responds with Herodotus’s statement, that this king 
feu in a battle with the Assyrians (i. 102), The 
place is also mentioned in 2 Maccab. i. 3, where it 
is stated that Antiochus, died there, on his flight 
from Persepolis ; in Tohit, ii. 7, vi. 5, vii. 1, where 
it is evidently a place of importance; and in Ezra, 
vi. 2, under the name of Achmetha, when the 
decree of Cyrus for the restoration of the Jews was 
found “ in the palace that is in the province of 
the Medes.” Subsequently to the period of the wars 
of the Seleucidae, we find scarcely any mention of 
Ecbatana, — and it might be presumed that it had 
ceased to be a place of any note, or that its site had 
been occupied by a city of some other name : Pliny, 
however, alludes to it, stating that it was built 
(more probably, restored) by Seleucus (vi. 14. 
s. 17); adding, a little farther on, that it was re- 
moved by Dareius to the mountains (vi. 26. s. 29), 
though it would seem, that his two statements can 
hardly apply to the same place. Curtins speaks of 
it as caput Mediae,” remarking that it was (at 
the time, when he was writing) under the domi- 
nation of the Parthians (v. 8. § 1); while Josephus 
preserves, what was probably a Jewish tradition, 
that Daniel built, at Ecbatana in Media, a tower 
of beautiful workmanship, still extant in Iiis day, 
asserting that it was the custom for the kings both 
Persian and Parthian to be buried there, and for 
the custody of their tombs to be committed to a 
Jewish priest (Ant Jud. x. 11. § 7). He states 
that it was in this tower that the decree of Cyrus 
was discovered. (Ant Jud. xi. 4. § 6.) Lastly, 
Ammianus places it in Adiabene (or Assyria Proper), 
— on the confines of which province he must him- 
self have marched, when accompanying the anny of 
Jovian (xxiii. 6). 

Various theories have been propounded as to the 
origin of the name of Ecbatana, none of which are, 
we think, satisfactory. Bochart supposed that it 
was derived from Agbatha, which, he says, means 
variously coloured ; ” but it is more probable 
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that it should be derived from “ Achmetha.” 
Herodotus and Ctesias write Agbatana. There 
.seems little doubt that the Apobatana of Isidorus 
refers to Ecbatana, and is perhaps only a careless 
mode of pronouncing the name; his words are 
cui’ious. He .speaks of a place called Adrogiananta 
or Adrapanaiita, a palace of those among or in the 
Batani (roiv iv Bardvo/s), which Tigranes, the 
Armenian, destroyed, and then of Apobatana, “ the 
metropolis of Media, the treasury and the temple 
where they perpetually sacrifice to Anaitis.” If 
the country of the Batani corresponds, as has been 
supposed, with Mesobatene, the position and de- 
scription of Apobatana will agree well enough with 
the modern (G. Masson, J. JR. As, Soc. 

xii. p. 121.) The coincidence of the names of the 
deity worshipped there, in Polybius Aena, in Isi- 
dorus Anaitis, may be noticed; and there is little 
doubt that the “ Nanea” whose priests slew Anti- 
oclius and his army (2 Maccah. i. 13) was the 
goddess of the same place. Plutarch {Artax, c.27) 
mentions the same fact, and calls this Anaitis, 
Artemis or Diana ; and Clemens Alex, referring to 
the same place speaks of the shrine of Anaitis, whom 
he emails Aphrodite or Venus. 

It is worthy of remark that Mr. Masson (l. eJ) 
noticed outside the walls of JSamadain some pure 
white marble columns, which he conjectured might, 
very possibly, have belonged to this celebrated 
building. 

It is, however, not a little curious that, though 
we have such ample references to the power and 
importance of Ecbatana, learned men have not been, 
indeed, are not still, agreed as to the modem place 
which can best be identified with its ancient position. 
The reason of this may, perhaps, be, that there was 
certainly more tlian one town in antiquity which 
bore this name, while there is a strong probability 
that there were, in Media itself, two cities which, 
severally at least, if not at the same time, had this 
title. If, too, as has been suspected, the original 
name, of which we have the Graecised form, may 
have meant “ treasury,” or “ treasure-city,” this 
hypothesis might account foi part of the confusion 
which has arisen on this subject. It must also be 
remembered, that all our accounts of Ecbatana are 
derived through the medium of Greek or Eoman 
authors, who themselves record what they had heard 
or read, and who, in hardly any instance, if we 
except the case of Isidorus, themselves had visited 
the localities which they describe. The principal 
theories which have been held in modem times are 
those of Gibbon and Jones, who supposed that Ec- 
batana was to be sought at Tabriz ; of Mr. Williams 
(Life of AlexaTider), who concluded that it was at 
Isfahan ; of the majority of scholars and travellers, 
such as Kennell, Mannert, Olivier, Kinneir, Morier, 
and Ker Porter, who place it at JLama<Mn ; and of 
Colonel Eawlinson, who has contended for the inde- 
pendent existence of two capitals of this name, the 
one that of the lower and champaign country (known 
anciently as Media Magna), wdiieh he places at 
Eatnadan^ the other that of the mountain district of 
Atropatene, which he places at Takht-i-Soleiman in 
the province of Azerhaijan, in H. iat. 36*^ 25' W., 
long. 47° 10 (J. R. Geog. Soc. vol. x. pt, 1). Of 
these four views the two first may be safely rejected; 
but the last is so new and important, that it is 
necessary to state the main features of it, though 
it would be obviously impossible to do more in 
this place than to give a concise outline of Colonel 
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Eawlinson’s investigations. It is important to re- 
member the ancient division of Media into two pro- 
vinces, Upper Media or Atropatene [Atropateije] , 
and Lower or Southern Media or Media Magna 
(Strab. xi. pp. 523, 524, 526, 529) ; for there is 
good reason for supposing that, in the early history, 
contemporary with Cyrus (as subsequently in 
Eoman times), Media was restricted to the northern 
and mountainous district. It w^as, in fact, a small 
province nearly surrounded by high ranges of hills, 
bearing the same relation to the Media of Alexander’s 
aera which the small province of Persis did to 
Persia, in the wide sense of that word. It is on this 
distinction that much of the corroborative evidence, 
which Colonel Eawlinson has adduced in favour of 
his theory, rests : his belief being, that the city of 
Deioces was the capital of Atropatene, and that many 
things true of it, and it alone, were in after-times 
transplanted into the accounts of the Ecbatana of 
Media Magna (the present Eamaddn). Colonel 
Eawlinson is almost the only traveller who has had 
the advantage of studying all the localities, which 
he attempts to illustrate, on the spot, and with 
equal knowledge, too, of the ancient and modern 
authorities to whom he refers. 

In his attempt to identify the ruins of Takht-i- 
Soleimm with those of the earliest capital of Media, 
Col. Eawlinson compaences with the latest autho- 
rities, the Oriental writers, proceeding Irom them 
through the period of the Byzantine historians to 
that of the Greek and Eoman empires, and thence, 
upwards, to the darkest times of early Median 
history. He shows that the ruins themselves are 
not later than Tfmdr’s invasion in a.d. 1389; that 
they probably derive their present name from a 
local ruler of Kurdistan^ Soleimdn Shah Abfih, who 
lived in the early part of the thirteenth century 
A. D.; that, previous to the Mdghels, the city was 
universally known as Shiz in all Oriental authors, 
and that SUz is the same place as the Byzantine 
Canzaca. This is his first important identification, 
and it depends on the careful examination of the 
march of the Eoman general Narses against the 
Persian emperor Bahrdn, who was defeated by him 
and dj-iven across the Oxus. (Theophylact. v. 5 — ■ 
10.) Canzaca is described by Theophanes, in the ' 
campaigns of Heraclius, as “ that city of the East 
which contained the fire-temple and the treasuries 
of Croesus king of Lydia” (Chromogr. ed. Goar, 
p. 258 ; see also Cedren, Eist. p. 338 ; Tzetz. Chil. 
iii. 66 ; and Procopius, Bell. P&rs. ii. c. 24) ; , its 
name is derived from Kandzag, the Armenian modi- 
fication of the Greek Gaza, mentioned by Strabo as 
the capital of Atropatene (xi. p. 523; Ptol. vi. 18. 

§ 4). The notice of the great fire-temple (of wliich 
ample accounts exist in the Oriental authorities 
which Col. Eawlinson cites), and the Byzantine 
legend of the treasuries of Croesus (in manifest 
reference to Cynis; compare Herod, i. 153), are so 
many links in the chain which connect Shiz, Canzaca, 
and Ecbatana together. Colonel Eawlinson proceeds 
next to demonstrate that Canzaca was well known 
even earlier, as it is mentioned by Ammianus, under 
the form Gazaca, as one of the largest Median cities 
(xxiii. c. 6), and he then quotes a remarkable passage 
from Moses of Ohorene, who (writing probably about 
a.d.445) states that Tiridates, who received the sa- 
trapy of Atropatene in reward for Ms fidelity to the 
Eomans in a. d. 297, when he visited his newly ac- 
quired province of Azerbdijdn “ repaired the fortifi- 
cations of that place, which was named the second 
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Ecbatana., or scYen-wulled city ” (ii. c.84; compare also 
Steph. Byz. $. v. Gazaea, who quotes Quadratus, an 
author of the second century, for the name of what 
he calls “ the largest city in Media” and Arrian, who 
terms it “ a large village”). During the aera of the 
Parthian empire, and its conflicts with the Boman 
power, Col. Bawlinson proves, as we think, satisfac- : 
torily, that the names Phraata, Praaspa, Vera, Gaza, 
and Gazaea are used indifferently for one and the 
same city. (Compare, for this portion of the history, 
Plat. Anton.’, Dion Cass. xlix. 25 — 31; Appian, 
Hist. JParth. pp. 77, 80, ed. Schweigh. ; Floras, iv. 
10; and for the names of Gaza and Vera, and the 
distinction between them, Strab. xi. p. 523.) The 
next point is to compare the distjinces mentioned in 
ancient authors. Now Strabo states that Gazaea 
was 2400 stadia from the Araxes (xi. p, 523), a 
distance equivalent to about 280 English miles ; 
while Pliny, in stating that Ecbatana, the capital of 
Media founded by Selencus, was 750 miles from 
Seleuceia and 20 from the Caspian gates, has evi- 
dently confounded Ecbatana with Enropus (now 
Verdmin) (vi. 14. s. 17). The former measure 
Col. Bawlinson shows is perfectly consistent with 
the position of Tahlit-i-SoUiman. Colonel Bawlinson 
demonstrates next, that the capital of Media Atro- 
patene was in the most ancient periods called 
Ecbatana — assuming, what is certainly probable, 
that the dynasty founded by Arbaces w^as different 
from that which, according to Herodotus, com- 
menced with Deioces, a century later. Arbaces, on 
the fall of Nineveh, conveyed the treasures he found 
there to Ecbatana, the seat royal of Media, and it 
is clear that here the Ecbatana of Media Magna is 
meant. (Diod, ii. 3.) To the same place belongs 
the story of Semiramis, also recorded by Diodorus, 
and previously mentioned. After five generations 
Artaeus ascends the throne at the same place. 
During his reign the Cadusians (who are constantly 
associated with the Atropatenians in subsequent his- 
tory) revolt, under the leadership of Parsodes. 
Colonel Bawlinson happily suggests that this is no 
other than the Deioces of Herodotus, Parsodes or 
Phrazad being an affiliative epithet from his father 
Phraortes. (Diod. ?. c.; Herod, i. 95— -130.) When 
we examine the narrative of Herodotus, it is clear 
that he is speaking of some place in Atropatene or 
Northern Media. Thus he states that “the pas- 
tures where they kept the royal cattle were at the 
foot of the mountains north of Agbatana, towards 
the Euxine sea. In this quarter, toward the Sapires, 
Media is an elevated country, filled with mountains 
and covered with forests, while the other parts of 
the province are open and champaign.” (Herod, i. 
c. 1 10.) Colonel Bawlinson then shows that the 
existing state of Tahht-i-Solemdn hears testimony 
to the accurate information which Herodotus had 
obtained. It is clear from his account that the 
Agbatana of Deioces was believed to be an embattled 
conical Mil, on which was the citadel, and the town 
was round its base in the plain below. Colonel 
Bawlinson adds that there is no other position in 
Azerbiiijaii which corresponds With this statement, 
except Talzht-i-Soleirndn, and cites abundant evi- 
dence from the Zend Avesta, as compared with the 
Byzantine and other writers to whom we have al- 
luded, in reference to peculiarities, too important to 
have been only imagined, which mark out and de- 
termine tMs locality. It is impossible here to state 
his arguments in their fulness; but we may add 
mat from tlie Zend he obiains the word Varj the 
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root of the ot the Greeks (see Hesyeh, and 

Suidas, s. z>.), which is constantly used to denote the 
Treasure Citadel of Ecbatana; of the Vera of Strabo; 
of the Balaroth (i. e. Vara-riid, river of Vara) of 
Theophylact, w'hence w'e Iiavc Bapurfiav — the keeper 
of the Baris — the title used by the emperor Hera- 
clius in reference to the governor of the fortress of 
this very place. In conclusion, Colonel Bawlinson 
suggests that the Ecbatana of Pliny and Josephus 
refers to the Treasure Citadel of Persepolis; tliat 
there are grounds for supposing a similar treasury to 
have existed in the strong position of the Syrian 
Ecbatana on Mount Carmel (Herod, hi. 62 — 64; 
Plin. V. 19. § 17); and that, if there ever was (as 
some have supposed) an Assyrian place of the same 
name (Rich, Kurdistan, i. p. 153), the castle of 
Amadiy4h — which, according to Mr. Laym*d (i. p. 
161), retains the local name of Ek-badan — will 
best suit it. (See also J mmal of Education, vol. ii. 
p. 305 ; and Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, voi vi. 
Append. 2., where the site of Hainaddn is ably de- 
fended.) [V.] 

ECCOBBIGA or ECOBBOGIS, as it appears in 
the Antonine Itiii., is placed on a road from Ancyra 
(^Angora) to Tavia. Eccobriga also is mentioned 
in the Table, on a road from Angora to Tavium, but 
it is the only name in which the two Itineraries 
agree. The place is within the limits of Galatia, 
in Asia Minor, and an instance of a name with the 
Gallic termination Iriga. [G, L.] 

ECDIPPA (’EKSlTTwa), a maritime town of Pa- 
lestine, identical with the Scripture Achzib (Josh. 
xix. 29, ’ExoC<^§ LXS.), in the borders of Asher. Its 
ruins were first identified by Maundrell (a.ix 1697) 
near the sea-shore, about 3 hours north of Acre, 
which he thus describes ; “ We passed by an old town 
called Zih, situated on an ascent close by the seaside. 
This may probably be the old Achzib mentioned in 
Joshua, xix. 29 and Judges, i. 31., called afterwards 
Eedippa : for St. Jerome places Achzib nine miles 
distant from Ptolemais towards Tyre, to which 
account we found the situation of Zih exactly 
agreeing. This is one of the places out of which the 
Ashurites could not expel the Canaanitish natives.” 
(Journey, p. 520). Theltinerarium Hiercsolymitaimm 
places it 12 miles to the north of Ptolemais (Acre), 
and as many south of AlexandroschenO, the modem 
Is^anderuna. [G. W-] 

ECETBA (’Exerpet, Dionys., Steph. B. : Eth. 
’'Ex^rpayds, Ecetranus), an ancient city of the 
Volscians, which figures repeatedly in the wnrs of 
that people with the Eomans, but subsequently dis- 
appears from history; and its situation is wdiolly un- 
cerfain. Its name is first mentioned by Dionysius 
during the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, when, ac- 
cording to him, the Ecetrani and Antiates were the 
only two Volscian states which agreed to join the 
league of the Latins and Heraicans under that 
monarch. (Dionys. iv. 49.) Niebuhr, however, con- 
ceives this statement to belong in reality to a much 
later period (vol. ii. p. 257). In b. c. 495, after 
the capture of Suessa Pometia, the “ Ecetrani 
Volsei” are mentioned as sending amba^adom to 
Borne to sue for peace, wBich they obtained only by 
the cession of a part of their territory. Tliis was 
immediately occupied by Roman colonists, a circum- 
stance which the Auruncans are said to have made a 
pretext for declaring war upon IMme two years after- 
wards. (Liv. ii, 25 ; Dionys. vi. 32.) Again, during 
the great Volscian war, supposed to have been con- 
ducted by Coriolaniis, Ecetra appears as an important 
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place, at which the general congress of the deputies 
from the Volscian cities assembled, and where the 
booty captured at Longula and Satricura was de- 
posited for safety. (Dionys. viii. 5, 36.) During the 
subsequent long-continued struggle of the Aequians 
and Volseians against Eome, Ecetra is repeatedly 
mentioned: it appears ^o have been one of the 
Volscian cities nearest to the Aequians, and which 
subsequently afforded a point of junction for the two 
allied nations. In accordance with this, we find Q. 
Fabius Vibillanus, in the campaign of b. c. 459, 
after defeating the Aequians on Mount Algidus, ad- 
vancing against Ecetra, the territory of which he 
laid waste, but without venturing to attack the city 
itself. (Liv. iii. 4, 10 ; Dionys. x. 21.) On this 
oeeasion we are expressly told that Ecetra was at 
this time the most important city of the Volseians, 
and occupied the most advantageous situation : 
(Dionys. 1. o.) : hence the Eoman armies repeatedly 
adopted the same tactics, that of the one consul 
marching by Algidus upon Ecetra, the other along 
the low country near the coast upon Antium. (Liv. 
(vi, 31.) After the Gallic War, when the Volscian 
power was beginning to decline, Ecetra and Antium 
appear to have assumed a position in some degree 
independent of the other cities, and, from their prox- 
imity to Rome, as well as their importance, seem to 
have generally borne the brunt of the war; but there 
is no authority for Niebuhr’s assumption, that where 
we find the Volseians mentioned at this period we 
must understand it of these two cities only. (Nieb. 
vol. ii. p. 583.) The last occasion on which Ecetra 
is directly mxmd by Livy is in the campaign of b.c. 
378 (vi. 31): we have no account of its conquest or 
destruction, but its name totally disappears from 
this period, and is only met with again in Fliny’s list 
of the extinct cities of Latium. (Plin. iii. 5. s.9.) 

The only clue to its position is what we may 
gather from the passages above cited, that it was 
situated on the NE. frontier of the Volseians, towards 
the Aequians and Mt. Algidus; and, in accordance 
with this, an incidental notice in Livy (iv. 61) speaks 
of a pitched battle with the Volseians between Fe- 
rentinum and Ecetra.” The suggestion of Abeken, 
that it was situated at Monte Fortino, and that the 
remains of ancient walls visible on the summit of 
the hill above that town (ascribed by Gell and Nibby 
to Artena) are those of the citadel of Ecetra, is at 
least highly plausible. (Abeken, Mittel ItaUe% p. 
7.5.) The ruins are described by Gell (Top. of 
Rome^ p. 110) and Nibby (Dintoi'ni, vol. i. p. 263.) 
The site is still known as La Civita; and the posi- 
tion of this hill, forming a kind of advanced post, 
projecting from the great mass of the Volscian moun- 
tains, and facing both the Aequians and Mt. Algidus, 
precisely corresponds with the part assigned to Ece- 
tra in the Roman history. [E. H. B.] 

ECHEDAMEIA (’ExeS(i/4eia), a town of Phocis, 
destroyed in the Sacred War. Its site is unknown : 
it is enumerated by Pausanias between Medeon and 
Ambryssus. (Pans. x. 3. § 2.) 

ECHEXIDAE. [Attica, p. 325, b.] 

ECHETLA (’Ex^rAa: Eth. ’ExerAa-ri^s, Steph. 
B.), a city or fortress of Sicily, on the confines of the 
Syracusan territory. It is first mentioned by Diodo- 
rus, who tells us that it was occupied in b. c. 309 
(during the absence of Agathocles in Africa) by a 
body of troops in the Syracusan service, who from 
thence kid waste the territories of Leontini and Ca- 
marina. But it was soon after reduced, notwith- 
standing the strengtli of its position, by Xenodicis 
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of Agrigentum, who restored it to liberty. (Diod 
XX. 32.) It is again mentioned by Polybius (i. 15) 
as a place situated on the confines of the Syracusan 
territoij (as this existed under liieron IL), and that 
of the Carthaginians : it was besieged by the Romans 
at the outset of the First Punic War. These are 
the only notices found of Echetla, and the name is 
not mentioned by Cicero or the Geographers. But 
the above data point to a situation in the interior of 
the island, somewhere W. of Syracuse; hence Fa- 
zello and Cluver are probably correct in identifying 
it with a place called Occhiala or Occhula, about 
2 miles from the modem town of Gran Michele, and 
6 miles E. of Caliagirone, where, according to Fa- 
zello, considerable ruins were still visible in his time. 
The town occupied the summit of a lofty and preci- 
pitous hill (thus agreeing with the expressions of 
Diodorus of the strong position of Echetla), and con- 
tinued to be inhabited till 1693, when it suffered 
severely from an earthquake; and the inhabitants 
consequently migrated to the plain below, where 
they founded the town of Gran Michele. (Fazell. 
X. 2, pp. 446, 450 ; Amic. Lex. Tojpog. Sic. vol. ii. p. 
1 50 ; Cluver. Sicil. p. 360.) [E. H. B*] 

ECHIDO'KUS (’Ex^iS^ypey, Scyl. p. 26; 'Ex«- 
doopos, Ptol. iii. 13. § 4), a small river of Mace- 
donia, which rises in the Crestonaean territory, 
and after flowing through Mygdonia empties itself 
into a lagoon close to the Axms (Herod, vii. 124, 
127). It is now called the GalUkd: Gallicum vpas 
the name of a place situated 1 6 M, P. from Thessa- 
lonica, on the Roman road to Stobi (Peut. Tab.'). It 
is probable that when the ancient name of the river 
fell into disuse, it was replaced by that of a town 
which stood upon its banks, and that the road to 
Stobi followed the valley of the Echidorus. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 437, 439.) [E. B. J.] 

ECHPNADES (al ’Ex^rat v^croi, Horn.; at 
^lE,XivdBes vrjeroL, Herod., Thuc., Strab.), a group of 
numerous islands off the coast of Acarnania, several 
of which have become united to the mainland by 
the alluvial deposits of the river. Herodotus says 
that half of the islands had been already united to 
the mainland in his time (ii. 10) ; and Thucydides 
expected that this would be the case with all of 
them before long, since they lay so close together as 
to be easily connected by the alluvium brought 
down by the river (ii. 102). This expectation, 
however, has not been fulfilled, which Pausanias 
attributed (viii. 24. § 11) to the Achelous bringing 
down less alluvium in consequence of the uncul- 
tivated condition of Aetolia ; but there can he little 
doubt that it is owing to the increasing depth of the 
sea, which prevents any perceptible progress being 
made. 

The Echinades are mentioned by Homer, who 
says that Meges, son of Phyleus, led 40 ships to 
Troy from Dulichium and the sacred islands 
Echinae, which are situated beyond the sea, opposite 
Elis.” (Horn. Jl, ii. 625.) Phyleus was the son of 
Augeas, king of the Epeians in Elis, who emigrated 
to Dulichium because he had incurred his father’s 
anger. In the Odyssey Dulichium is frequently 
mentioned along with Same, Zacynthus, and Ithaca 
as one of the islands subject to Ulysses, and is cele- 
brated for its fertility. (Horn. Od. i. 245, ix. 24, 
xiv. 397, xvi. 123, 247 ; Hymn, in Apoll. 429 ; 
Xiokimvpov, Od. xiv. 335, xvi. 396, xix.292.) The 
site of Dulichium gave rise to much dispute in 
antiquity. Hellanicus supposed that it was the 
ancient name of Cephallenia ; and Andron, that it 
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was one of the cities of tliis island, which Plierecydes 
supposed to be Pale, an opinion supported by Pau- 
sanias. (Sfcrab. x. p. 456 ; Pans. vi. 15. § 7.) 
But Strabo maintains that Dulichium was one of 
the Echinades, and identifies it with Bolicha 
(■^ AoAixa), an island which he describes as situated 
opposite Oeniadae and the mouth of the Achelous, 
and distant 100 stadia from the promontory of 
Araxus in Elis (x. p. 458). Bolicha appears to be 
the same which now bears the synonymous appel- 
lation oi Mokriy derived from its long narrow form. 
(Leake, Northern Greece^ p. 574.) Most 

modern writers have followed Strabo in connecting 
Dulichium with the Echinades, though it seems 
impossible to identify it with any particular island. 
It is observed by Leake that *‘jPeto?d, being the 
largest of the Echinades, and possessing the ad- 
vantage of two well-sheltered harbours, seems to 
have tlie best claim to be considered the ancient 
Dulichium. It is, indeed, a mere r<Jck, but being 
separated only by a strait of a few hundred yards 
from the fertile plains at the mouth of the Achelous 
and river of Oenia, its natural deficiencies may have 
been there supplied, and the epithets of ‘.grassy V 
and ‘ abounding in wheat,' which Homer applies 
to Dulichium xvi. 396), — 

Aov\ix^ov ToKvir^pov, voti^eyToSj 

may be referred to that part of its territory." But 
Leake adds, with justice, that “ there is no proof 
in the Ifiad or Odyssey that Dulichium, although at 
the head of an insular confederacy, was itself an 
island : it may very possibly, therefore, have been 
a city on the coast of Acarnania, opposite the 
Echinades, perhaps at Traffamesti, or more probably 
at .the harbour named PandeUimorm or Platyd, 
which is separated only by a channel of a mile or 
two from the Echinades." 

Homer, as we have already seen, describes the 
Echinades as inhabited ; but both Thucydides and 
Scylax represent them as deserted. (Thuc. ii. 102 ; 
Scylax, p. 14.) Strabo simply says that they were 
barren and rugged (x. p. 458). Stephanus B. 
names a town Apollonia situated in one of the islands 
(s. V, ’AiroAXcuvta). Pliny gives us the names of 
nine of these islands,- — Aegialia, Cotonis, Thyatira, 
Geoaris, Bionysia, Cyrnus, Chalcis, Pinara, Mystus 
(iv. 12. s. 19). Another of the Echinades was 
Artemita QAprefilra), which became united to the 
the mainland. (Strab. i. p. 59 ; Plin. iv. 1. s. 2.) 
Artemidorus spoke of Ariemita as a peninsula near 
the mouth of the Achelous, and Rhianus connected 
it with the Oxeiae. (Steph. B. s. v. ’Aprefiira.) The 
Oxeiae (ah ’Ofeiai) are sometimes spoken of as a 
separate group of islands to the west of the Echi- 
iiades (comp. Plin. iv. 12. s. 19), but are included 
by Strabo under the general name of Echinades 
(x. p. 458). The Oxeiae, according to Strabo, are | 
mentioned by Homer under the synonymous name of 
Thoae (@oa(, Od. xv. 299). , 

The Echinades derived their name from the 
echinus or the “ sea-urchin,” in consequence of 
their sharp and prickly outlines. Eor the same 
reason they w^ere called Oxeiae, or the “Sharp 
Islands,” a name w^hich some of them still retain 
under the slightly altered form of Oxies. Leake 
remarks that “ the Echinades are divided into two 
clusters, besides Petald^ which, being quite barren 
and close to the mainland, is not claimed, or at least 
is not occupied by the Ithacans, though anciently it 
was undoubtedly one of the Echinades. The northern 
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I cluster is commonly called BliragoTiares^ from 
Phragondra^ the principal island ; and the southern, 
; the Oxies or Scrofes. By the Venetians they were 
Imown as the islands of JTwrterZfrin, w'hich name be- 
longs properly to a peninsula to the left of the mouth or 
the Achelous, near Oxid. Seventeen of the islands 
have names besides the fou^I/od'/ria, two of which are 
mere rocks, and nine of them are cultivated. These 
are, beginning from the southward; — Oxid, Mahri, 
Vrdmcma, Pondihonm, KarUnisi, Provdtl, Lcmir- 
hriTw, Sojid, Phragondra. Oxid alone is lofty. 
Mahri and Frdmona are the two islands next in 
importance.” (Kruse, Bellas, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 455, 
seq.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 30, seq., 
50, seq. ; Mure, T<mr in Greece, vol. i. p. 1 04.) 

ECHFHIJS ( Ex^ws; Ptk. ’Extyaievs, Polyb. ix. 
41). 1. A town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, situated 

upon the Maliac gulf, between Lamia and Larissa 
Cremaste, in a fertile district. (Strab. ix. pp, 433, 
435; Polyb. ix. 41; comp. Aristopli. Lgskt. 1169.) 
It was said to derive its name from Echion, who 
sprang from the dragon’s teeth. (Scynm. Ch. 602; 
comp. Steph. B. s. v.) Demosthenes says that Echi- 
nus was taken by Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great, from the Thebans (Dem. Phil iii. p. 120) ; 
but whether he means the Thessalian town, or the 
one in Acarnania of the same name, is uncertain. 
At a later time we find the Thessalian Echinus in 
the hands of the Aetolians, from w'hom it was taken 
by the last Philip, after a siege of some length. 
(Polyb. ix. 41, seq., xvii. 3, xviii. 21 ; Liv. xxxii, 
33, xxxiv. 23.) Strabo mentions it as one of the 
Grecian cities which had been destroyed by an earth- 
quake. (Strab. i. p. 60.) Its site is marked by the 
modem village of AhJiM, which is only a slight cor- 
ruption of the ancient name. The modem village 
stands upon the side of a hill, the summit of which 
was occupied by the ancient Acropolis. DodweE 
remarks that it appears, as well from its situation as 
its works, to have been a place of great strength. 
“ Opposite the Acropolis, at the distance of a few 
hundred paces, is a hill, where there are some ruins, 
and foundations of large hlo(;ks, probably a temple.” 
(Dodweil, vol. ii. p. 80; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. ii. p. 20.) 

2. A town in Acarnania, also said to have been 
founded by Echion. It was mentioned by the poet 
Ehianus, and occurs in the list of Acarnanian towns 
preserved by Pliny, where it is placed between He- 
raclia and Actium. Leake places it at Ai Vasili, 
remarking that, “ from Stephanus and the poet 
Bhianus, it is evident that Echinus was an A(.-arna- 
nian town of some importance : the story attached to 
it shows that it was one of the early colonies of this 
coast; the ruins at Ai Vasili indicate a remote an- 
tiquity, and their safe position on a mountain re- 
moved from the sea, is in conformity with that which 
is generally found in the early foundations of the 
Greeks.’' (Steph. B. s.v. ’Exh'ay; Plin. iv, 2 ; Leake, 

' Northern Greece, vol. iv. p, 23, seq.) 

E'CNOMUS (^EKVofios), a hill on the S. coast of 
Sicily, between Agrigentum and Gela, at the mouth 
of the river Himera (Salso). According to Diodorus 
(xix. 108), the tymnt Phalaris had a castle on this 
hill, in which he kept his celebrated brazen bull : 
and the spot derived its name from this circumstance. 
The etymology is obviously fanciful; but it seems 
clear that the site was inhabited at an early period, 
though there was no city there, for Plutarch tells us 
that Dion, in his advance against Syracuse (b. c. 
3^7), was joined by the Agrigeiitine knights who 
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dwelt about Ecnomus. (Pint. JDion. 26.) It was 
subsequently occupied and fortified by the Cartha- 
ginians in their wars against Agatbocles‘; and, in 
B. c. SH, witnessed a great defeat of the Syracusan 
tyrant by the former people. On this occasion the 
Carthaginians under Ha^ilciar had established their 
camp immediately adjoining Ecnomus, on the right 
bank of the Himera; while Agathocles occupied a 
hill on the opposite side of the river, where there was 
also a fortified post, ascribed to Pbalaris, and called 
after him Phalarium. The details of the action, as 
related by Diodorus (xlx. 107— -110), entirely agree 
with this account of the position of the two armies, 
and with the actual nature of the ground: the lo- 
calities have been fully described by D’Orville (Si- 
cula, pp. 112, 113), wh()|ihas clearly established the 
true position of Ecnomus. The hill to which the 
name was given is the extremity of a range of small 
elevation, extending between the sea and a plain 
about six miles in length, which stretches from 
thence to the river Himera. It was in this plain 
that the great slaughter of the troops of Agathocles 
took place, in their flight, after they were driven 
back from the Carthaginian camp. At the foot of 
the hill of Ecnomus, on a projecting tongue of land 
immediately W. of the mouth of the Himera, stands 
the modem town of Licata or AUcata, from which 
the hill above it derives the name of Monte di Li- 
cata. On the slope of this hill towards the sea, but 
above the modem town, are the ruins of an ancient 
city, unquestionably those of Phintias, founded by 
the Agrigentine despot of that name about b. c. 280; 
but which were regarded by Fazello and the eaiiier 
topographers as those of Gela, a mistake which 
threw the whole geography of this part of Sicily into 
confusion. (Clu ver. Sicil. pp. 2 1 1 , 2 1 4 ; D’Orville, 
Lc,') [Gela.] The name of Ecnomus is again 
mentioned by Polybius (i. 25) in the First Punic 
War, B.c. 256, when the Roman fleet under L. Man- 
lius and M. Regulus touched there in order to take 
on board the land forces destined for the Afidcan ex- 
pedition ; these troops were encamped apparently on 
the hill, which would account for the otherwise sin- 
gular omission of the name of Phintias.* [E. H. B.] 

ECRON (’AicAfdpwi/), one of the 5 cities of the , 
Philistines (1 Sam, v. 10, 11, vi. 1 7), in the northern , 
border of Judah (Josh. xv. 11.); but assigned to the 
children of Dan (xix. 43.), and accordingly ascribed 
to that tribe in Eusebius (Onomast. s, «?,), where 
St. Jerome adds “ ut ego arbitror in tribu Juda,” 
They place it between Azotus and Jamnia to the 
east, and St. Jerome mentions that it was sometimes 
supposed to be identical with Strato’s Tower, after- 
wards Caesareia — a manifest and inexplicable error. 
Its site is preseiwed by the modem village of A Hr, 
SSW. of Rainleh in the great plain. (Robinson, Bih. 
Mes. vol. iii. pp. 22 — 24. [G. W,] 

ECTINI. The name of this people occurs in the 
Trophy of the Alps, as preserved by Pliny (iii. 20). 
In the inscription on the arch at Segusio (Susa\ the 
name Egdinii occurs, and it is supposed that the 

* Arnold, apparently misled by the marginal note 
in Schweighhauser’s Polybius (vol. i. p. 69), has 
given the name of “ Battle of Ecnomus ” to the great 
sea fight in which Manlius and Regulus defeated the 
Carthaginian fleet on their way to Africa: hut it is 
quite clear, both from Polybius (i. 25) and from Zo- 
naras (viii. 12), that this battle took place off He- 
raclea Minoa, to which point the Roman fleet had 
proceeded from Ecnomus. 
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two names mean the same people. It is conjectured 
that they may have been in the valley of the Tinea, 
a river which flows down from near Barcelonette 
into the Var; and in that part which is called the 
Val St. Etienne, according to some modern authori- 
ties, where there are said to be Roman remains. 
This opinion of the site of the Ectini seems to rest 
on the resemblance of the name to that of the Tinea, 
which is not much. [G. L.] 

EDEBESSUS (’ESejST/o’O'Js : Eth. ’Ede^rjcraevs, 
*Ed€^il(rcrios'), a city of Lycia, for which Stephanas 
B. (s. «i.) quotes Capito. [G. L.] 

EDENA'TES, are mentioned in the inscription on 
the Trophy of the Alps. (Plin. iii. 20). The name 
of the Adanates occurs on the arch at Segusio (Susa), 
and D’Anville considers it the same as the name 
Edenates, but others do not. The difference is cer- 
tainly not much ; but the object of the two inscrip- 
tions is not the same. D’Anville conjectures that 
“the name of Sedena, which is that of the little 
town of Sehie, in the north of Provence, in the dio- 
cese of Embrun, on the borders of that of JDigne^' 
may indicate the site of tlie Edenates. Seine w^as 
called Sedena in the middle ages. [G. L.] 

EDESSA (‘"ESecrcra ; Eth'E'Becraaios, "EdeaaTivSs), 
the ancient capital of Macedonia, was seated on the 
Egnatian way, at the entrance of a pass, which was 
the most important to the kingdom, as leading from 
the maritime provinces into Upper Macedonia, and, 
by another branch of the same pass, into Lyncestis 
and Pelagonia. (Polyb. v. 97. §4, xxxiv. 12. § 7; 
Strab. vii. p. 323, x. p. 449 ; Ptol. iii. 13. § 39, viii, 
12. §i7; Itin. Anton.^ liin. Hierosot; Pent. Tab,f 
Hierocl.; Const. Porph. de Them, ii. 2.) Aegae and 
Edessa, though some have considered that they were 
different towns, are no doubt to be considered as iden- 
tical, the fonner being probably the older form. 
(Comp. Niebuhr, Led. on Anc. Hist vol. ii. p. 254, 
ti^ns. ; Tafel, Thessal. p. 308, de Viae Egnat. Parte 
weed p. 48.) The commanding and picturesque 
site upon which the town was built w'as the original 
centre of tbe Macedonians, and the residence of the 
dynasty which sprang from the Temenid Perdiccas. 
The seat of government was afterwards transferred 
to the marshes of Pella, which lay in the maritime 
plain beneath the' ridge through which the Lydias 
forces its way to the sea. But the old capital 
always remained the national hearth (kerria, Diod. 
Excerpt, p. 563) of the Macedonian race, and the 
burial-place for their kings* The body of Alex- 
ander the Great, though by the intrigues of Ptolemy 
it was taken to Memphis, w^as to have reposed at 
Aegae (Pans. i. 6. § 3), — the spot where his father 
Philip fell by the hand of Pansanias (Diod. xvi. 91 , 
92). The murdered Eurydice and her husband were 
buried here by order of Cassander, after having been 
removed from Amphipolis. (Diod. xix. 52 ; Athen. 
iv. p. 155.) Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, when he had 
taken the town, gave up the royal tombs to be rifled 
by his Gallic mercenaries, in hopes of finding trea- 
sui*e. (Pint. Pgrrh.^Q.) After the Roman con- 
quest, Edessa nobilis nrbs,” Liv. xlv. 30) belonged 
to the third region ; and imperial coins, ranging from 
Augustus to Sabinia Tranquillina, wife of the third 
Gordian, have been found, with the epigraph 
EAEiS2AinN. (Eckhel, vol, ii. p. 71 ; Sestini, Mon. 
Vet. p. 37.) 

In the reign of Basil II., Bodena (BoSi7Vc?,'Cedren. 
voL ii. p. 705; Glycas, p. 309), — whence the mo- 
dem name, — which was strongly fortified, was one 
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c>f the Bulgarian conquests of that emperor. (Le 

Beau, Bos Empire, yol. xiv", p. 195.) 

YodJmid, in the grandeur of its situation, in the 
magnificence of the surrounding country, and the 
extent of the rich prospect which it commands, is 
not inferior to any situation in Greece. Kotwith- 
standing its ancient importance, the Hellenic re- 
mains are few; the site, from its natural advantages, 
has doubtlessly been always occupied by a town, and 
new constructions have caused the destruction of the 
more ancient The only vestige of Hellenic fortifi- 
cations that has been discovered is a piece of wall 
w'hich supports one of the modem houses on the 
edge of the cliff; but there are many scattered remains 
in the town, among which are some inscriptions of the 
time of the Eoman Empire. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 272— 279.) [KB.J.] 

EDESSA ’ESecrcraias, 'E5€<ir- 

<Tr\v6s), a town of great importance in the northern 
extremity of Mesopotamia, in the province of Os- 
rhoene, which itself is said to have derived its name 
from one of the early kings of the town. (Dionys. 
Patr. ap. Assem. ii. p. 98; Procop. H. P. ii, 17.) It 
was sitmited on the river Scirtus (now Daism), a 
small tributary of the Euphrates, and was distant 
about 40 miles from Zeugma (Jtin. Ant. 1. c.), and 
a day’s journey from Batna (Procop. P.P. ii. 12), 
Accounts differ as to the date of its foundation, some 
placing it extremely early, and ascending to mythical 
times, as St. Isidore, who attributes its origin to 
Nembroth or Nimrod, and St. Ephrem, who says 
Nimrod ruled at Arach and Edessa (Comment, in 
Genesim.) It is, however, most likely that Appian 
Is correct in stating that it was really built by Se- 
leucus, and that it was one of the many towns built 
or restored about the same period of history to which 
European names were given by the Macedonian 
rulers. (Syr. 57.) The same statement is made by 
Cedrenus (i. p. 166). Its position has not been 
clearly noted by some ancient writers. Thus Ste- 
plianus and Strabo placed it in Syria, the latter con- 
founding it with Hierapolis, and stating that, like it, 
it bore anciently the name of Bambyce (BafiS^KTf, 
xvi. p. 748). Pliny asserts that it was in Arabia, 
and was called Antiocheia-Calirrhoes, from a foun- 
tain of that name which existed in the city (v. 24. 
s. 21). This position is certainly wrong; but the 
remark is curious, as it connects the town with some 
notices in other authors. Thus Stephanas (?. c.) 
states that it was called Edessa from the force of 
its waters (ha riju rcor uSdrwv oihw kAi?- 

^eicra), and from the town of the same name in 
Macedonia; while, in his list of the places which 
bore the name of Antiocheia, the 8th is designated j 
irl rijs Kaki^^d'ns Xipvns. Ancient coins of | 
Edessa abound between the ages of Commodus and 
Trajanus Decins ; the majority of them reading, on 
the reverse, KOA. M. EAEGCA or EAEC A, or with 
the insertion of the title “ Metropolis,” KOA. MAK. 
EAEC C A. MHTP. The exact meaning of the second 
word MAK. has not been satisfactorily explained; 
hut we cannot help suspecting that it refers to the 
popular belief in the Macedonian origin of the city, 
KOA. MAK. being short for KOAHNIA MAKE- 
AONON. The obverses present busts of the Abgari 
or local rulers, and of the contemporaneous Eoman 
emperors. There exists, too, a peculiar class of 
autonomous Greek copper coins, all of which bear on 
the obverses heads of Antiochus IV., and are perfectly 
alike in their fabric and art. Them reverses bear 
lespectively the names of an Antiocheia in^ptole- 
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mais, Mygdonia, and near Daphne; the fourth has 
been till this time undetermined. It reads ANTIO- 
XEHN TflN Eni KAAAIPOHI. With the evi- 
dence stated above, we make no doubt that this coin 
belongs to the 8th Antiocheia of Stephanus, one of 
the names, as it appears, of Edessa, and the title 
whereby it may have been usually recognised during 
the period of Antiochus IV. There is no reasonable 
objection to the belief that the modern town of Orfah 
or Urfah represents the site of the aneierjt Edessa. 
(Tavernier, ii. 4 ; Pococke, ii. p. 232 ; Niebuhr, ii. 
p. 407.) In this instance the most ancient name 
appears to have been preserved, Isidorus spealdng of 
Mavmvop^a, evidently the Orrha of Maimus, who 
was one of the kings of Edessa. 

Little is known of the history of Edessa, subse- 
quently to its foundation by Seleucns, till Christian 
times: but duringthe wars between the Graeco-Iioman 
empire and the Persians, and in Ecclesiastical history, 
Edessa plays a very prominent part. Many notices 
of the events of the period may be found in the 
following authorities. (Procop. B. P. i. 17, &c., 
B. G. iv. 14, &c,, de Aedijlc. ii. 7 ; Evagrius, //. E. 
iv. 8 — 26 ; Malala, Chron. 1 7. p. 41 8 ; Hierocl. p. 7 14 ; 
Dionys, Patriarch, ap. Assem. l.c.; Theophanes and 
Cedrenus.) It appears that the town suffered as 
much from natural causes as from the attacks of 
enemies. Of these, the river Scirtus was the prin- 
cipal cause, no less than four destructive floods being 
recorded in the Ciironicon Edessenum (ap. Assem. 
p. 386) and other works. In a. d. 718 the town 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake (Dionys. 
Patr. ap. Assem. ii. p. 259), yet the work of re- 
storation (commenced by Justinian after one of 
the floods, Procop. de Aedif. ii. 7) must have been 
rapid, or the importance of the place itself very 
great, since it appears from the Chronicon of Bar 
Hebraeus, that as late as A. d. 1184 there were no 
less than 15 large churches which fell into the hands 
of the Saracens. (Assem. ii. p. 368). In a.d. 1285 
it is coupled with other deserted and ruined towns, 
such as Beroea and Haran, by Maphrianus. (Assem. 
ii. p. 260.) Since then, it has never risen to its 
former greatness, though it is and has been a place- 
of some importance for the inland trade betw^een 
Kurdistan and Aleppo, The original government of 
Edessa appears to have been vested in kings or 
petty princes, more or less dependent on the neigh- 
bouring empires, first on the rulers of the Syro- 
Macedonian dynasty, and then under the Eoman 
and Byzantine emperors. The local names of the 
kings were Abgarus and B&nnus ; titles which appear 
to have been preserved among them, like the names 
of the Phai'aohs and Ptolemies in Egypt. Their 
names are found (as stated before) on the Greek 
corns of Edessa, till the time of Trajanus Deeius. A 
series of them is given by Dionysius (ap. Assem. 1. c.), 
and many of them are mentioned in the histories of 
the times (Procop. Bell. iv. 17., Eusebius, and the 
Chronicon Edessenmn). 

Edessa was celebrated in Christian times for its 
schools of theology, to which students came from 
great distances. Of these, the most important was 
the Schola Persica. This school appears to have 
been limited to Christians of the Persian nation. 
The professors are memorable in history for the part 
they took in the Nestorian controversy, under the 
guidance of John, Patriarch of Antioch, and Ibas, 
Bishop of Edessa, a, d. 449 — ^57, agjiinst St. Cyril. 
It is clear from a letter of Beth Arsamensis, and 
from the Oliromcoii Edessenum, that their Nest oriiui 
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teaching was the cause of the ruin of this scliool. 
The professors were expelled bj Martyrus, Bishop of 
Edessa, and the school itself pulled down by order 
of Zeno tlie Eoman emperor, a. i). 489, and a church 
dedicated to St. Mary was built on its ruins. (Simeon 
Beth Arsamensis ap. Assem. i. p. 353; Chron. Edess. 
ap. Assem. i. p. 406; Theodor. E. 558. 566.) 
The expulsion of the professors was doubtless one 
chief Cause of the immediate and subsequent spread 
of the Nestorian heresy. There was, besides the 
Schola Persica, at least one other school for miscel- 
laneous pupils and learning. St. Epiphanius shows 
that tlie Syriac language was in his day much 
studied by the Persians (ffaeres. 66), and it is 
manifest that Edessa was for many years the prin- 
cipal seat of Oriental learning, [V.] 
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EDETA or LEI'RIA ^ koI Aelpta, 

Ptol ii. 6. § 63), the chief city of the Edetani, one 
name of which is still retained by the town of Lyria, 
where there arc ruins and inscriptions. (Laborde, 
Pin. de Espagiie, vol. i. p. 259.) [P. S.] 

EDETA'Nl (’HS7?Tavoi, Ptol. ii. 6. § 15; Plin. 
iii. 3. s. 4) or SEDETA'NI (Liv. xxiv. 20, xxviii. 
24: Sil. Ital. iii. 371, foil ; Si5??rarol, Strab. iii. p. 
1 6.5), a people of Hispania Tarraconensis, E. of the 
Celtiberi, Bastetani, and Contestani. Their country, 
Edetania, comprised the district lying between the 
rivers Iberus (^Ehro) and Sucro (7zicar),and bounded 
by the mountains of Celtiberia on the W. (Con- 
cerning the occupation ol' parts of their territory by 
the Ilercaones and the Suessetani, see the articles.) 
It corresponded to the N. part of Valencia^ and the 
S. part of Aragon. It was traversed by several 
rivers running from NW. to SE., the chief of which 
was the Turia (Tterta or Guadalaviar)^ and in 
its NE. part w^ere some tributaries of the Iberus. 
The Edetani possessed some very celebrated cities. 
In the extreme NW-, on the Iberus, was Caesar- 
AUGUSTA {Zaragoza)', and in the SE. were Sagun- 
TiTM {Murviedro), on the Pallantia {Palancia), the 
modern capital Valentia ( Valencia), on the Turia, 
and Sucro {Culleraf), on the river of the same 
name, their last city on this side. These three cities 
lay upon the high road from Tarraco to Carthago 
Nova, the other cities upon 'which were as follows, 
beginning from Dertosa, on the left bank of the 
Iberus : Intibili, 27 M, P. {Itin. Ant. p. 399 : 
prob. S. Mateo) ; Ildum, 24 M. P. (Jtin. ib. : 
prob. Villa de Cabanes ) ; Sepelaci (Itin. p. 400 : 
prob, Burriana, near Villa Real)', Saguntum 22 
M. P., Valentia 16 M. P., Sucro 20 M, P. Between 
this road and the coast were : Ibera, on the right 
hank of the Iberus, near its mouth; Eto'vissa (Liv. 
xxi. 22 ; ’’B.ri^gcra, Ptol. : prob. Oropesa), on the 
coast, NE. of Sepelaci; and, in the neighbourhood of 
Saguntum, Strabo mentions Cherronesus, Odeas- 
TRUM, and CartxVLIAS (Strab. iii. p. 159). The 
other principal places were: Edeta, the capital; 
HonosCxV (Liv. xxii. 20, where the reading is doubt- 
ful); Turba (Liv. xxxiii. 44: prob. 2'nejar on the 


Gmdalavia7') ; Segobbiga {Legorhe, inscr. and 
coins ap. Ynillmt, Num, Imp. -vol i. pp. 64, 116; 
Florez, Esp. 5. vol, v. p. 21, vol. viii. p. 97, Med.de 
Esp. vol. ii. pp. 573, 650 ; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 50, 
Suppl. Yol.i. p. 102 ; Goth,', Eckhel, vol. i. 

p. 56); there are also Boman inscriptions at 
E. cdSegorbe; Ossigerda QOacriK ^ gba , Ptol. : Eth. 
Ossigerdenses, Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ; coins ap, Florez, 
Med. de Esp. vol ii. p. 532, vol. iii. p. 1 09 ; Mionnet, 
vol. i. p. 47, Sitppl- vol. i. p. 95 ; Sestini, p. 177; 
prob. Ossera near Zaragoza) ; Leonica (Aeoni/ca, 
Plin. Ptol. ILcc.: prob. A Icank in Aragon); Dama- 
NiA (Aapama, Ptol. : Eth. Damaiiitam, Plin, I c.), 
S. of Caesarangusta ; Belia, a municipium (Be- 
Xeia, Ptol. : Eth. Belitani, Plin. 1. c . : prob. BelcMte; 
Sestini, Med. Isp. p. 105): these four places had 
the ci vitas Eomana and belonged to the conventus 
of Caesarangusta. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 413, 

foil.) [p.a] 

EDOMITAE. [Idumaea.] 

EDO'NES (’'HSwve?, Strab. x. p. 470, xv. p. 687) 
or EDO'NI (’'H5«vo:, Steph. B., Plin. iv. 11), a 
Thracian people, w'hose name was often used by the 
Greek and Latin poets to express the whole of the 
nation of which they formed a part. (Aesch. Pers. 
493; Soph. 955; Eurip. J/ec. 1153; Ov. Met. 
xi. 69, Trist iv. 1, 42; Propert i. 3. 5; Hor. Carm. 
li. 7. 27.) It appears from Thucydides (ii. 99) 
that this Thracian clan once held possession of the 
right bank of the Strymon, as far as Mygdonia, but 
were driven from this by the Temenid princes of 
Macedonia. Afterwards they are found occupying, 
on the left hank of the Stiymon, the district called 
Edonis (’HSwvIs, Ptol. iii. 13. § 31), which ex- 
tended from Lake Cercinitis as far E. as the river 
Nestus, between the spurs of Mt. Orbelus, and the 
Pieres to the S. (Comp. Herod, v. 11, vii. 110, 114; 
TIiuc. iv. 102, 109.) Edonis was included in the 
first region of Macedonia, after the Roman conquest, 
B. 0.167. (Liv. xlv. 29.) The following are the 
principal towns of this important district ; Amdhi- 
ROLis, with its harbour Eion; Myrcinus; Pha- 
GRES; Oesyma; Oasorus; Domerus; Philippi; 
Drabescus; Neapolis; Acontisma; Tragilus; 
Pebgamus. 

A large coin of Geta, king of the Edoni, has been 
published by Mr. Millingen, the characters on which 
agree with the time when the Edoni possessed Dra- 
bescus and the Nine Ways, and had therefore the 
power of woriiing some of the mines. It has been 
supposed that the coins of the Orescii, with the type, 
a satyr carrying off a nymph, belong to Edonis or 
its vicinity. The Satyrs were the Satrae, and refer 
to the worship of Dionysus in the mountains Pan- 
gaeum and Orbelus. (Herod, vii. 111.) Apollodorus 
(hi. 5) has handed down some traditions showing 
the connection betw^een tbe kings of the Edoni, and 
the legends about Dionysus and the Satyrs. (Leake, 
Aforthem Greece, vol. iii. p. 213.) [E. B. J.] 

EDO'HIS. [Antandrus.] 

EDREI (’E^poit, LXX. ; ^A8pad, Euseb.), a town of 
the half tribe of Manasseh, beyond. Jordan, mentioned 
with Ashtaroth (Josh. xiii. 31) as a city of the king- 
dom of Og in Bashan. Eusebius places it 20 miles 
fromBozra. (Onommt. s.v.^AcrapdO.) The Arabian 
geographers mention a village under the name of 
Edhra in the Eauran, which has been identified 
■with Edrei, by Dr. Robinson. (Bib. Res. voi. ii),. 
Append, p. 1 55.) Burckliardt had supposed it to be 
I'epresented hj Ed-Doad, a village between Baal 
and Mezaneih, to the east of the Eadg road, between 
% 3 F 4 
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JBusrah and Adjlun. (Travel% p. 241.) The site of 
Edhra Is not so accurately defined, but Dr. Eobinson 
says, “ it is nearer to Bmrah than is Eeraa, accord- 
ing to my information.” [G. W.] 

EDEOS, an island off the coast of Britain, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 2. § 12) as one of the four 
islands eastward of Hibernia, viz. : Monaoeda, Mona, 
Edros (desert), Lemnos (desert). Another reding is 
Odros; Adros and Andros, also Barney 

Island of the coast of Wales. [E. G-. L.] 

EDRUM (Idro)j a town of Gallia Transpad^, 
situated on a considerable lake, now called the 
dldro^ formed by the river Cleusis ox Chiese, 
Neither the lake nor the town is mentioned by any 
ancient author, but an inscription cited by Cluver 
(TtaL p. 108) proves the name and existence of the 
latter: it was probably not a municipal town, but a 
dependency of Biixia. [E. H. B.]) 

EETIONEIA. [Athbnae, p. 308, a.] 
EGDIMI. [Ectinl] 

EGELASTA. [Celtiberia.] 

EGESTA [Sebesta-] 

EGE'TA, AKGE'TACEyr)raoT''Er7ira, Ptol. iii. 
9. § 4), a town on the Danube in Moesia, near the 
spot where Trajan built his bridge across the river. 
According to the Notitia Imp. (30), its garrison 
consisted of a division of the thirteenth legion and a 
squadron of cavalry. (Itin. Ant. 218: Gwgr. Rav. iv. 
7.) . [L.S.] 

EGITA'NIA (Idawm la Vieja^ W. of Coria, on 
the Ponsul), a city of Lusitania, only known by the 
inscriptions found among its extensive ruins. It was 
also called Igedita. (Grater, p. 162, No. 31 ; Florez, 
Esp. S. vol. xiv. p. 137 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 
397.) [P.S.] 

EGNA'TIA or GNA'TIA QEyvarla or 'lyvarla: 
Eth. rrodij'osjlnscr.; Ignatinus, lAb. Col, p. 262), 
a considerable town of Apulia, situated on the sea- 
coast between Barium and Brundusium. The Itine- 
raries place it at 27 M. P. from the former, and 29 
from the latter city. {Itin. Ant. pp.ll7, 315; Tah. 
Peut^ Both Strabo and Ptolemy mention it as a 
city of the Peucetians or southern Apulians: and 
Pliny also assigns it to the Pediculi (the same people 
with the Peucetians), though he elsewhere less cor- 
rectly describes it as a town of the Sallentines. It 
must indeed have been tlie last city of the Peucetians 
towards the frontiers of Calabria, (Strab. vi. p. 282 ; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 15; Mel. ii. 4; Plin, ii. 107. s. Ill, 
iii. 1 1 . s. 16.) Horace, who made it his last halting- 
place on his journey to Brundusium, tells us that it 
suffered from the want of good water and ridicules 
the pretended miracle (noticed also by Pliny) shown 
by the inhabitants, ‘who asserted that incense placed 
on a certain altar was spontaneously consumed with- i 
out the application of fire. (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 97 — 100; I 
Plin. ii. 107. s. 111.) I 

No mention of it is found in history, and it seems j 
to have derived its chief importance from its position | 
on the high road to Brundusium, which rendered it 
a convenient halting-place for travellem both by land 
and sea. (Strab. 1. c.) There is, however, no autho- 


This at least is the construction put by all the 
best commentators upon the phrase of Horace, — 
^‘Lymphis iratis exstructa;” but it is remarkable 
that modern topographers speak of the site as 
abounding in fresh water, and having one founliun 
in particular, still called the Fonte which 

is one of the finest in the whole country. (Pratilli- 
Via Appia, p. 544; Eomauelii, vol. ii. p, 146.) 
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rity for the assertion of some Italian topographer 
(adopted from them by Cramer and others), that the 
road from hence along the coast to Barium and Ca- 
misium was named from this city the Via Egnatia, 
— stni less that it gave name to the celebrated mili- 
taiy road across Macedonia and Thrace, from Apol- 
Ionia to the Hellespont. It appears probable, indeed, 
that the proper, or at least the original, name of the 
city was not Egnatia, but Gnatia; which form is 
found in Horace, as well as in some of the best MSS. 
of Pliny and Mela; and is further confirmed by a 
Greek inscription, in which the name of the people 
is written TNAGINXIN. (Tzschucke, Not. ad 3Iel. 
l.G.\ Mommsen, U. I. DialeUe, p. 66.) 

The period of the destruction of Egnatia is im- 
known, but its mins are still visible on the sea-coast 
about 6 miles SE. of Monopoli. An old tower on' 
the shore itself still bears the name of Torre d^Ag- 
nmzo; while considerable portions of the walls and 
other remains indicate the site of the ancient city a 
little more inland, extending from thence towards the 
modem town of Fasana. Numerous sepulchres have 
been excavated in the vicinity, and have yielded an 
abundant harvest of vases, terracottas, and other 
ancient relics, as well as a few inscriptions in the 
Messapian dialect. (Pratilli, V%a Appia^iv. c. 15. 
p. 546 ; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 146 ; Mommsen, Z7. /. 
p. 66.) [E.H.B.] 

EGORIGIUM, a place mentioned in the Antonine 
Itin. and in the Table, on the road from Augusta Tre- 
vororum ( Trier) to Cologne. stations in the Table 

are Beda, 18 M. P. ; Ausava, 18; Egorigium, 12. In 
the Table it is written Icorigium. The next station 
to Egorigium is Marcomagus {Marmagen)., 12 M.P. 
Some geographers place Egorigium at Kirchenhacher, 
not far from Stadtkill on the Kill^ which flows into 
the Mosel, on the left bank. [G. L.] 

EGO'SA. [Castellani.] 

EGUERI. [Astukes.] 

EIDUMANNIA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ii. 3. § 6) as a river between the prominence to the 
south of the Garrienus (Fare) and Orford Ness, and 
the 'Idgicrea f^crx'ms (sic in the current editions). 
■Whatever may be the reading, this ^Idparcra means 
the Thames. Hence, the -Siowr, Orwell, Bluchmater, 
or any of the Essex rivers may be the Eiduinannia. 
The R/acifc- water is the best ; in which case the du 
= the Welsh du, Gaelic duhh black. [R. G. L.] 
EILE'SIUM (ElKiamp), a town of Boeotia, of 
uncertain site, mentioned by Homer, the nvaine of 
which, according to Strabo, indicates a marshy po- 
sition. (Horn. II. ii. 499 ; Strab. ix. p. 406; Steph. 
B. s.v.', Leake, Norih&'n Greece, vol. ii. p. 469.) 

EION. 1. (^WCcov: ’Hi'twj'eyy, Steph. B.), a 

town and fortress situated at the mouth of the Stry- 
mon, 25 stadia from Amphipolis, of which it was 
the harbour. (Thuc. iv. 102.) Xerxes, on his re- 
turn after the defeat at Salamis. sailed frt>m Eibn to 
Asia. (Herod, viii. 118.) The Persian Boges w\as 
left in command of the town, which was captured, 
after a desperate resistance, by the Athenians and 
their confederates, under Cimon. (Herod, vii. 107; 
Thuc. i. 98 ; comp. Pans. viii. 8. § 2.) Brasidas 
attacked it by land and by boats on the river, but 
was repulsed by Thucydides, w'ho had come from 
Thasos with his squadron in time to save it. (Thuc- 
iv. 107.) It was occupied by Cleon; and the re- 
mains of his army, after their defeat at Amphipolis, 
mustered again at Eibn. (Time. v. 10.) Extensive 
ruins of thick w^alls, constructed of small stones and 
mortar, among which appear many squared blocks 
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in the Hellenic style, have been found on the left 
bank of the Stiymon beyond the ferry. These ruins 
belong to the Byzantine period,, and have been attri- 
buted to a tomi of the Lower Empire, KofjLtrlcraTj, 
which the Italians have converted into Contessa. 
These remains at the feny stand nearly, if not ex- 
actly, on the site of Eibn on the Strymon. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol iii. p. 172.) 

2. A town of Pieria. (Steph. B. s. v. ; Enstath. 
ap. Horn. II. ii. p. 287.) 

3, A colony of the Mendaeans, which was be- 
trayed to the Athenians, and retaken by the Chalci- 
dians and Bottiaeans, b. c. 425 (Thuc. iv. 7); which 
Eustathius Q. a.) placed in the Chersonesus, but, as 
this is much too remote for the Clialcidians to have 
marched thither to recover a town, Arnold (ap. Thuc. 
1. c.) supposed there might have been a fourth Eion, 
on some point of the long and winding coast which 
extends from the Strymon to the Axius. [E.B. J.] 

EION or EIONES (’Uid^v, Diod.; Horn., 

Strab.), a town in the Argolic peninsula, mentioned 
by Homer along with Troezen and Epidaurus. It 
is said to have been one of the towns founded by 
the Bryopes, when they were expelled from their 
seats in Northern Greece by Hercules. Strabo re- 
lates that the Mycenaeans expelled the inhabitants 
of Eiones, and made it their sea-port, but that it 
had entirely disappeared in his time. Its position is 
uncertain; hut, in consequence of the preceding 
statement of Strabo, it is placed by Curtins in the 
plain of Kandia. (Diod. iv. 37; Horn. II. ii. 561 ; 
Strab. viii. p. 373 ; Curtins, Peloponnesosj vol. ii. 
pp. 467, 580.) 

EIRA. [Ira.] 

EIRE'SIDAE or EEESIDAE. [Attica, p.334.] 

ELAEA (’EAata: Pth. *EkatT7}s'), an Aeolic city 
of Asia, the port of the Pergameni. (Steph. B. s. v.) 
According to the present text of Stephanus, it was 
also called Cidaenis (KiSaivis), and was founded by 
Menestheus; but it seems likely that there is some 
error in the reading Cidaenis (Meineke ad Steph. 
B. a. «7.). Strabo (p. 615) places Elaea south of the 
river Caicus, 12 stadia from the river, and 120 stadia 
from Pergamum. The Caicus enters a bay, which 
was called Elaiticus, or the bay of Elaea. Strabo 
calls the bay of Elaea part of the bay of Adramyt- 
tium, but very incorrectly. He has the story, 
which Stephanus has taken from him, that “ Elaea 
was a settlement made by Menestheus and the 
Athenians with him, who joined the war against 
Ilium” (p. 122); but Strabo does not explain how it 
could be an Aeolian city, if this story was true. It 
is supposed that the coins of Elaea, which bear the 
head and name of Menestheus, are some evidence of 
its Athenian origin ; but it is no evidence at all. 
Herodotus (i. 149) does not name Elaea among the 
Aeolian cities. Strabo makes the bay of Elaea ter- 
minate on one side in a point called Hydra, and on 
the other in a promontory Harmatus; and he esti- 
mates the width between these points at 80 stadia. 
Thucydides (viii. 101) places Harmatus opposite to 
klethymna, from -wliicb, and the rest of the narra- 
tive, it is clear that he fixes Harmatus in a different 
place from Strabo. The exact site of Elaea seems 
to be uncertain. Leake, in his map, fixes it at a 
place marked Kliseli, on the road from the south to 
Pergamum (BergamaP). Scylax (p. 35), Mela 
(i. 18), Pliny (v. 32), and Ptolemy (v. 2), all of 
whom mention Elaea, do not help us to the precise 
jdace ; all we learn from them is, that the Caicus ‘ 
flowed between Pitane and Elaea. ; 
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The Mme Elaea occurs in the history of the 
kings of Pergamum. From Livy (:^xv, 13), it 
appears, as Strabo tells us, that those who would 
reach Pergamum from the sea, would land at Elaea. 
(Comp. Liv. xxxvi. 43, xxxvii. 18. 37; Polyb. xvi. 
41, xxi. 8). One of the passages of Livy shows that 
there was a small hill (tumulus) near Elaea, and 
that the town was in a plain and walled. Elaea was 
damaged by an earthquake in the reign of Trajan, at 
the same time that Pitane suffered. [G. L.] 
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ELAEA, an island on the Propontis, mentioned 
by Pliny (v. 32); but it is not certain which of the 
several small islands he means. [G. L.] 

ELAEA (’EAaia, Ptol. v. 14. § 3), a promontory 
on the NE. coast of Crete, which Pococke (Trav. 
vol. ii. p. 218) calls Chaule-bumau. (Comp. Engel, 
KyproSjYol. Ip. 89.) [E.B. J.] 

ELAEA, ELAEATIS. [Achbrojt.] - 
ELAEUS. 1. (’EAalbs, written ’EAatoOr in 
Marcian, Perip?. p. 70), was an emporium or trading 
place on the coast of Bithjnia at the mouth of a 
river of the same name. Elaeus was 120 stadia 
west of Gales. [Cales.] 

2. Placed by Pliny in the Sinus Doridis; but no- 
thing is known of it. [Cerameicus.] [G. L.] 
ELAEUS (’EAaiaSs, ’EAeoi/s), the southernmost 
town of the Thracian Chersonese, within less than one 
day’s sail of Lemnos with a northerly wind( Herod. vL 
140), and a colony of Teos in Ionia (Seymn. 786). 
It was celebrated for its tomb, temple, and sacred 
grove of the hero Protesilaus. The temple, eon- 
spcuously placed on the sea- shore, was a scene of 
worship and pilgrimage, not merely for the inhabit- 
ants of Elaeus, but also for the neighbouring Greeks 
generally ; and was enriched with ample votive 
offerings, and probably deposits for security — 
money, gold and silver saucers, bronze implements 
robes, and various other presents. (Herod, vii. 33, 
ix. 116 ; Strab. xiii. p. 595 ; Pans. i. 34. § 2, 
iii. 4. § 5 ; Plin. xvi. 99 ; Philostr. Eer. ii. 1 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 532.) 

Artayctes, the Persian commander at Sestus, 
stripped the sacred grove of Protesilaus of all the 
treasures, and profaned it by various acts of out- 
rage, in consequence of which the Athenian com- 
mander, Xanthippus, and the citizens of Elaeus 
crucified Artayctes, when Sestus was taken by the 
Greeks. (Herod, ix. 118 — 120.) In b. c, 411, the 
Athenian squadron under Thrasyllus escaped with 
difficulty from Sestus to Elaeus (Thuc. viii. 102); 
and it was here, just before the fiital battle of Aegos- 
Potami, that the 180 Athenian triremes arrived in 
time to hear that Lysaiider was master of Lamp- 
sacus. (Xen. Hell. ii. 1. § 20.) 

In B. c. 200, Elaeus surrendered voluntarily to 
Philip V. (Liv. xxxi. 16) ; but in b. c. 190 the 
citizens made overtures to the Romans, (Liv. 
xxxvii. 9.) Constantine’s fleet in the Second Civil 
War, A. D. 323, took up its moorings at Elaeus, 
while that of Licinius was anchored off the tomb 
of Ajax, in the Troad. (Zosim. ii. 23 ; Le Beau, 
Bos Empio'e, vol. i. p. 216.) 
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Justinian fortified this important position (Pro- 
cop. Aed. iv. 16), the site of which Inis been fixed 
by D’Anville de VAcad. des Jnscr. voh xxviii. 
p. 338) to the SE. of the promontory of Afas> 
tusia. [E- B. J.] 

ELAEUS Q'Kkam), a town of Aetolia, belonging 
to Calydon, w-as strongly fortified, having received 
■all the necessary munitions from king Attains.' It 
was taken by Philip V., king of Jllaeedonia, b. o. 
219. Its name indicates that it was situated in a 
marshy district; and it must have been on the coast 
to have received supplies from Attains. We may 
therefore place it near MesolonghL (Polyb. v. 65 ; 
Kruse, IMlas, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 262.) 

ELAEUS (’EAaiows: Etk ^EXaiaufftos). 1. A 
demus of Attica. [Attica, p. 330, b,] 

2. A town in the Argeia, mentioned only by 
ApoIIodorus (ii. 5. § 2) and Stephanas B. ($. v.). 
From the statement of the former winter we may 
conclude that it could not have been far from Lenia, 
since Heracles, after he had succeeded in cutting off 
the immortal head of the Hydra, is said to have 
buried it by the side of the way leading from Lerna 
to Elaeus. The remains of this town have been 
found in the unfrequented road leading from Lema 
to Hysiae. (Ross, Eeisen imPeloponnes, p. 155, seq. ; 
Bohlaye, Eecherches, p. 49.; Cuxiimy Pelopommos, 
vol. ii. p. 372.) 

3. A town in Chaonia in Epeirus, mentioned only 
by Ptolemy (iii. 14. § 7), but probably situated in 
the plain Elaeon, of which Livy speaks (xliu. 23). 
Leake supposes this plain to have been that between 
Arghyrokastro and Libokhovo, and that the town 
of Elaeus stood on the heights, opposite to Arghyro- 
hmtro, where it is said that some remains of Hel- 
lenic walls still exist. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 75.) 

ELAEUSSA. [Eleusa.] 

EL AH, a valley in the tribe of Judah, near the 
country of the Philistines, notorious for the conflict 
between David and Goliath. (1 Sam, xvii.) The 
name is omitted by the LXX. in v. 2, and translated 
in verse 19 (iv rg KOiXdSr rfjs Bpvos'). The valley 
lay “ between Socoli and Azekah ” (v. 1), the former 
of which is identified by the modern village of Sku- 
weikeh, and thus fixes the valley of Elah to the 
modern “ Wady-e^-Sunt,” “ It took its name Elah 
of old from the Terebinth (Butm.), of which the 
largest specimen we saw in Palestine still stands in 
the vicinity, just as it now takes its name es-Sumt 
(SuTit) from the acacias which are scattered in it.” 
(Rohinson, Bih. Res. vol. ii. p. 350.) Ho value what- 
ever can be attached to the tradition which has 
marked part of the Wady Beit Hanina, on the road 
from Jafik to Jerusalem, as the ancient valley of 
Elah; a tradition, like many others in Palestine, 
which consults the convenience of pilgiims, rather 
than historical or geographical accuracy. [G.W.j 

ELAIUS or ELAEUS MOHS. [Phigalea. ] 

ELAPHITES IHS., a group of small islands off 
the coast of Illyricum (Plin. iii. 26) which bore this 
name from their supposed resemblance to a stag, of 
which Gmpan formed the head, the small Ruda the 
neck. Mezzo the body, and Calamotta the haunches, 
the tail being completed by tlie rock of Grelini or 
Pettini, They are well cultivated, and, producing 
abundance of excellent wine and oil, are considered 
the most valuable part of the Kagusan teriitoiy, to 
which they were annexed a. d. 1080 by Sylvester, 
king of Dalmatia. (Wilkinson, Bahmiia ar^Mmte- 
negro, vol. i. p. 267.) [E. B. J.] 
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ELAPtlTTIS. rilny (v. 31) gives this name to 
one of the small islands about Chios. 

ELAPHOHNE'SUS (^RKacpovgaos), or “ deer 
island,” an island of the Propontis, with a good har- 
bour. (Scylax, p. 35.) Strabo says (p. 588): “As 
you coast along from Parium to Priapus, there is old 
Proconiiesus and the island now called Proconnesus.” 
Pliny (v. 32) says that “ Elaphonnesiis is in the 
Pro 2 x>ntis, in front of Cyzicns, ■whence the marble of 
Cyzicus; it was also called Hevris and Proconnesus.” 
Now, as Proconnesus was noted for its marble 
quan-ies (Strab. p. 588), which siipjdied materials 
for the buildings of Cyzicus, it is plain tliat Pliny 
takes Elaphonnesus to be the Proconnesus of Strabo, 
The name Proconnesus probably means the same as 
Elaphonnesus (irpoK), 

Stephanus (s, v, 'AXwvrj) describes Halone as an 
island close to Cyzicus, which was also called Nebris 
and Prochone. In the passage of Stephanus the 
common reading is Neupls, as it is in Pliny’s text 
(Nevris) ; but it is corrected by Harduiu (Plin. v. 
42, Notae) and by Meineke (ed. Steph.). Pliny 
places in the Propontis an island Halone, with a 
town; and there is an island now called Alon, wdiic-h 
is separated from the north-western extremity of the 
peninsula of Cyzicus by a narrow channel. Some 
geographers assume this island to he Elaphonnesus, 
wliich is manifestly a mistake. The text of Ste- 
phanus identifi.es Halone with Hebris and Prochone, 
from which we can conclude nothing; and the pas- 
sage in Strabo is such that it» is possible ho may 
mean to speak only of or e island. Pliny’s statement 
is free from all ambiguity, and probably true. [G.L.] 

ELATEIA ('EXdrsiai Eth, 'EXarevs). 1. A 
city of Phods, and the most important place in the 
country after Delphi, was situated “ about the middle 
of the great fertile basin wdiich extends near 20 
milesfrom the narrows of the Cephissus below Amplii- 
cleia to those which are at the entrance into Boeotia.” 
(Leake). Hence it was admirably placed for com- 
manding the passes into Southern Greece from Mt. 
Geta, and became a post of great military impor- 
tance, (Strab. ix. p. 424.) Paiisanias de.scribea it 
as situated over against Ampliicleia, at the distance 
of 180 stadia from the latter town, on a gently 
rising slope in the plain of the Cephissus (x. 34. 
§ 1.) Elateia is not mentioned by Homer. Its in- 
habitants claimed to be Arcadians, deriving their 
name from Elatus, the son of Areas. (Pans. L c.) 
It was burnt, along with the other Pb{X‘iun towns, 
by the army of Xerxes. (Herod, viii, 33.) When 
’ Philip entered Phocis in b . C. 338, with the pro- 
I fessed object of conducting the war against Am- 
pliissa, he seized Elateia and began to restore its 
fortifications. The alann occasioned at Athens by 
the news of this event shows that this place was 
then regarded as the key of Southern Greece. (Dem. 
de Cor. p. 284: Aoschin. in Ctes. p. 73; Died. xvi. 
84.) The subsequent history of Elateia i.s given in 
some detail by Pausanias (Ic.). It successfully 
resisted Cassander, but it w'as taken by Philip, the 
son of Demetrius. It remained faithful to Pliilip 
when the Romans invaded Greece, and was taken by 
assault by the Romans in b. c. 1 98. (Liv. xxxii. 
24.) At a later time tlie Romans declared the town 
to be free, because the inhabitants hud repulsed an 
attack which Taxiles, the general of JHithridates, 
had made upon the place. 

Among the objects wmrthy of notice in Elateia, 
Pausanias mentions the agora, a temjile of AseJepius 
containing a beardless statue of the god, a theatre, 
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and an ancient brazen statue of Athena. He also 
mentions a temple of Athena Cranaea, situated at 
the distance of 20 stadia from Elateia ; the road to 
it was a very gentle ascent, but the temple stood 
upon a steep MU of small size. 

Elateia is represented by the modern village of 
Lefta, where are some Hellenic remains, and where 
the ancient name was found in an inscription extant 
in the time of Meletius. Some remains of the 
temple of Athena Cranaea have also been discovered 
in the situation described by Pausanias. (Gell, 
Itiner. p. 217,* Bodwell, voL ii. p. 141 ; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 83.) 

2. A town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, described 
by Livy, along with Gonnus, as situated in the pass 
leadiug to Tempe. (“ Utraque oppida in faucibus 
sunt, quae Tempe adeunt: magis Gonnus,” Liv. xlii. 
54.) The walls of Elateia are seen on the height 
of Mahrikhdri, on the right bank of the Peneins, in 
the middle of the Klisura, or rugged gorge through 
which the river makes its way from the plain into 
the valley of JDereli or Gonnus, and thence to Tempe. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 381, voi, iv. 
p. 298.) Elateia is called Iletia by Pliny (iv. 8. s. 
15), and Iletium by Ptolemy (^IKijtov, iii, 13. § 
42), It is mentioned by Stephanas B. under its 
right name. 

3. Or Elateia. (’EXaTpla, Strah. viii. p. 324; 
Steph. B. s. V. ’EAartm), a town of the Cassopaei in 
Thesprotia, in Epeirus, mentioned by Strabo, along 
with Batiae and Pandosia, as situated in the interior. 
Its exact site is uncertain. It is said to have been 
a colony of Elis. (Strah. Ic.; Dem. de Ealonn. 32; 
Harpocr., Steph. B. s.v. ', Liv. xxxiv. 25; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv, p. 74, seq.) 

ELATH, the Scriptural name of Ablana, under 
wdiich an account of the town is given. It is there 
stated that “ the site is now occu|)ied by a fortress 
called Akaha," &c. Dr. Eobinson, however, and 
other travellers regard Akaba as the representative 
of Ezion-Geber, and find the site of Elath on the 
sea -shore, a little to the north of Akodia. “ At this 
point extensive mounds of rubbish, wMch mark the 
site of Ailah, the Elath of Scripture, were on our 
right. They present nothing of interest, except as 
indicating that a very ancient city has here utterly 
perished. We did not learn that they have now a 
name.” (^Bib.Res, vol. i. p. 241.) [G.W.] 

ELA'TRIA. [Elateia, Ho. 3.] 

ELAVER. [Ligeris.] 

ELBO QE\§<a, Steph B. s. v. : Eth. ’EXS^os), 
one among the numerous islands which studded the 
Deltaic marshes between the Phatnitic and Tanitic 
arms of the Nile. It was in this island that, ac- 
cording to Herodotus (ii. 140), the blind king 
Anysis took refuge during the occupation of his 
realm by Sabaco, the Aethiopiaii ; and thither also 
Amyrtaens fled from the Persians in b. c. 456 — 50 
(Thuc. i. 110). From the former historian it would I 
appear that the area of Elbo had been raised by some 
artificial means above the level of the surrounding 
waters. [W, B. D.] 

ELCE^BUS, or HELCEBUS. [Helvetus.] 
ELDIMAEI or ELBIAEI, [Elymaei.] 
ELEALEH (’EXedXri), a, town of the Eeubenites, 
situated, according to Eusebius, in Gilead, and one 
mile distant from Heshhon, the capital of Sihon, 
king of the Amorites. It was in his time a very 
large village (kc^/xtj fieyicrrr}, Onomast s. v.). It 
is always mentioned in connection with Heshbon. 
{Numb, xxxii. 3, 37 ; Is. xv. 4, xvi. 9 ; Jerem. xlviii, 
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34.) It was first identified in modern times by 
Seetzen, in a ruined site named El- At, half an hour 
north-east of Eesbdn, the old Heshbon. It was also 
visited by Burckliardt, who writes it El-Aal,md thus 
describes it {Trai^els, p. 365): “ It stands upon the 
summit of a hill, and takes itg name from its situa- 
tion , — Aal meaning Hhe high.’ It commands the 
whole plain, and the view from the top of the hill is 
very extensive. . . .. El Aal w'as surrounded by a 
well-built wall, of vvMch some parts yet remain. 
Among the ruins are a number of large cisterns, 
fragments of walls, and the foundations of houses; 
but nothing worth particular notice.” [G. W.] 

ELECTRA (’HXc/crpo, Ptol. iii. 17. § 4), a river 
on the S. coast of Crete, which Kieperfs map iden- 
tifies with iho Malogniti, the most important river 
in the island, fiownng in a direction parallel with the 
coast from E. to W. Hock {Kreta, vol. i. p. 393) 
considers it to he the same as the small stream Ga- 
further to the W. [E.B.J,] 

ELECTRA ('HXe/erpa), a small river in Messenia, 
a tributary of the Pamisus, which was crossed in 
going from Andania to Cyparissia. (Pans, iv, 33. 
§ 6 ; Leake, i¥hrea, vol. i. p. 482.) 

ELEGEIA CEX6V«, Steph. B.). 1, {11yeh),SL 
city of the Greater Armenia, which Ptolemy (v. 13) 
places in long. 73® 20' and lat. 42® 45', near the 
sources of the Euphrates. Trajan, in his Armenian 
campaign, advanced upon this town, where he granted 
Parthamasiris an interview. (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 18.) 
In A. D. 162 Vologesesin., king of Parthia, invaded 
Armenia, and cut to pieces a Roman legion, with its 
commander Severianus, at Elegeia. (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 
2.) rUjeh is remarkable for two warm springs 
(whence its name), of the temperature of 100® 
Fahrenheit, and is situated on a limestone rock 
3779 feet above the sea, not far irovo Erz-Ruvn. 
{Jovm. Geog. Soc. vol x, pp. 359, 434; comp. 
Toumefort, vol. ii. p. 114; Ousely, Travels, 

vol. iii, p. 471 ; Ritter, Erdkmide, vol. x, pp. 100, 
116, 737, 829.) 

2. A town of the Lesser Armenia, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, at the first or principal 
curve which takes place before the river enters 
Mount Taurus (“ apud Elegiam occurrit ei Mons 
Taurus,” Plin. v. 20). Elegia is represented by the 
modem Fz 0*ghlu; and it is there that the Eu- 
phrates — after issuing from the mountains of Keb- 
ban ME den, and having turned to the W. round the 
remarkable peninsula of '^AbdvA- terminated 

by the rocks of Munskar (D’Anville’s pass of Nushdr') 
— receives the Tokhmah-Su, and then takes an 
easterly bend to pass the rocky mountains of Bhdgli 
Khdnli and Beg Tdgh. {Journ. Geog. Soc. vol. x. 
p. 33 1 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. pp. 100, 116, 737, 
829, 858.) [E. B. J.] 

ELEIA QEXTita, Ptol v. 18. § 12; Eleia, Sext. 
Ruf. c. 27 ; Hileia, Amm. Marc, xviii. 10), a village 
to the westward of Singara, and probably within the 
limits of the province now called the Sinjdr. It is 
only memorable as having been the scene of a night 
conflict between the Romans under Constantins and 
the Persians, in which each army claimed the victory. 
There is a slight difierence between the account of 
Ammianus and Rufus, the former mentioning two 
battles, one at Eleia and the other at Singara ; and 
the latter, only one. The battle is alluded to by 
Julian {Orat. 1. in Constant ) and by Eutropius 
(X.10). [V.] 

BLEU. [Eus.] 

E'LEON ('EXeccy, Heleon, Plin.), a town in 
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Boeotia, mentioned by Homer In the same line with 
Hyle and Peteon, is said by Strabo to have been one 
of the smaller ]^laces in the territory of Tanagra, and 
to have derived its name from its marahy sicuation. 
Its site is uncertain: Leahe places it on the shore 
of the lake ParaUmni^ [see p. 41 1], but Muller and 
Kiepert near Tanagra on the right bank of the 
Asopus. (Horn. II ii. 500 ; Stmb. ix. pp. 404 — 
406; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12 ; Steph. B. s.v.; Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. ii. pp. 322, 468.) 

ELEPHANTrNE vfjtroy, PtoL iv. 

5. § 70 ; v6Xts Aiyurrov, Steph. B. s, v. ; ’EXe- 
(pdvreav irSXts, Joseph. jB. Jud. v. 11 ; ’EX€<f)avTis, 
id. tb, : Eth. ’EAe<(>arrti/lr7}S and ’EX€<pavrir7}s ; 
Strab. xvii. p. 817 ; Elephantis, Plin. N.N. v. 10. 
s. 59.) The original appellation of this island was 
EBO ; EB being in the language of hieroglyphics 
the symbol of the elephant and of ivory, (l^sellini, 
ifow. B/or. 4, 204.) It was seated in lat. 24° N., 
just below the lesser catamet, directly opposite Syene, 
and near the western bank of the Nile. At this 
point the river becomes navigable downward to its 
mouths, and the traveller from MeroS and Aetliiopia 
enters Egypt Proper, Its frontier position and its 
command of the river, no longer impeded by rapids, 
caused Elephantine to be regarded in all ages as the 
key of the Thebaid, and it was accordingly occupied 
by strong garrisons of native Egyptian troops, Per- 
sians, Macedonians, and Romans successively. (Herod, 
ii. 17, 29, 30; Agatharch. de PuK Mar, p. 22; Mela, 
i. 9 ; Tac. Ann, ii. 61 ; Notit. Imp, Orient, c. 28.) 
Under the later Caesars, Diocletian, &c,, it formed 
the southern limit of the Roman empire, and its gar- 
rison was engaged in continual wars with the Blem- 
myes and other barbarous tribes of Nubia. (Procop, 
Bell Pars, i. 19.) The surrounding region is gene- 
rally barren, consisting of lofty shelves of granite 
separated by bars of sand. But Elephantine itself, 
like the oases of the neighbouring Libyan desert 
was remarkable for its fertility and verdure. Its 
vines and fig-trees retained their leaves throughout 
the year (Theoplirast. Hist. Plant, i. 6 ; VaiTO, R. 
Rust i. 7) ; and the Arabs of the present day 
designate the island as Bjesiret el Sag, the Blooming. 
The city of Elephantis was long the capital of a 
little kingdom separate from Egypt, which probably, 
as well as the kingdom of This or Abydos, declined 
as Thebes rose into importance. The names of nine 
of its kings are all that is known of the political 
history of Elephantine, Its successive possessors 
have left tokens of their occupation in the ruins 
w'hich cover its area. Yet these are far less striking 
than the monuments of Philae at the opposite 
southern extremity of the cataracts. The most 
remarkable structures on the island were a temple 
of Kneph, built or at least completed by Amenouph 
II., a king of the eighteenth dynasty; another 
temple dedicated to Ammon; and the Nilometer, 
mentioned by Strabo (xvii. p. 817 ; comp. Plutarch, 
Isis et Osir. e. 43 ; Heliod. AetMop. ix. 22 ; Euseb. 
Praepar. Emng. iii. 11); and thus described by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson (^Manners and Customs, 
2nd series, i. p. 47) : “ The Kilometer in the island 
of Elephantine is a staircase between two walls 
descending to the Nile, on one of which is a suc- 
cession of graduated scales containing one or two 
cubits, accompanied by - inscriptions recording the 
rise of the river at various periods during the rale 
of the Cae,sars.’^ The numerals in these inscriptions 
are Roman. [ W. B. D.] 

ELEPHANTO'PHAGI, ELEPHANTO'MAGI 
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(^Xeg>avTO<pdyoi, ^EXefpaprofjLczyoi, Diod. iii. 26 ; 
Strabo, xvi. p. 771 ; Plin. N. E. vi. 35, vih. 13 ; 
Solin. c. 25), one of the numerous tribes which 
roamed over the plains north of the Abyssinian 
highlands, and derived their names from their pe- 
culiar diet or occupation. The elephant eaters and 
hunters, who seem also to have been denominated 
Asachaei or Asachae (Agatharch. de Ruh, Mar, 
p. 39), employed, according to Diodorus (I. c.), two 
methods of killing the elephant. The hunter singled 
out individuals from the herd, and ham-strung them 
with a sharp-pointed knife, — a feat which often 
teiminated in the destruction of both the hunter 
and his prey ; or, sawing nearly through the trees 
against which the elephants were accustomed to lean, 
watched for their falling with the sawn trunk, and 
as their unwieldy size prevented the animals from 
rising, destroyed the elephants at leisure. The Ele- 
phantophagi brought the hides and tusks of their 
game to the markets of Upper Egypt, — the hides 
being employed in covering bucklers, and the ivoiy 
for inlaid work in architecture, and for many of the 
ornaments of luxury. [ W, B. D.] 

» EUEPHAS, the name of a mountain and a river 
of Aethiopia on the western coast of the Red Sea. 
The promontory of Elephas (’EXe^as bpos, iv. 7. 
§§ 10, 26, 27; Strab. xvi. p. 774) was the eastern 
extremity of Mount Garbata, and situated between 
the headland Aromata (Cage Guardafui) and the 
entrance of the Red Sea, in lat. 1 1° N. The modem 
appellation of Elephas is Dsjibel-Fil (<7ajpe Felix), 
The position of the river Elephas is uncertain. 
(Heracl. Peripl. 3far, ErgtL p. 7.) It was, how- 
ever, near the foreland of Elephas and in the Regio 
Cinnamomifera. Strabo (1. c.) mentions a canal 
(5ic^pi;|), apparently part of the river, or an artificial 
direction of its current. [W.B.D.] 

ELEUSA. 1. (EXeoiJcra, ’EXaotJerTj), a small 
island off the coast of Caria (Strab. pp. 651, 652; 
Stadiasmus), between Rhodus and the mainland, oj>- 
posite to the mountain promontory Phoenix [Caria, 
p. 519, b.], 4 stadia from Phoenix, and 120 stadia 
from Rhodes. It was 8 stadia in circuit. (Strabo.) 
This seems to be the small island marked Ahssa 
in the latest maps. 

2. Eleusa (‘EAeoiio’a, Strab. p. 671) or Elae- 
irssA (^EXatovauax Eth,'EXawv(X(Tm, Steph. B. s, v.), 
an island close to the shore of Cilicia, atterwards 
called Sebaste [Cilicia, p. 622, a.]. (Leake, 
Minor, p. 213.) The name is written Elens 
('EAeovs) in tlie Stadiasmus. 

Stephanus, after mentioning the Elaeussa of Caria, 
says that there are also seven other islands, — of the 
same name, we must infer. The writing of the word, 
as it has been shown, varies ; but perhaps the form 
’EAajowcrcra is the best. [G. L.] 

ELEUSA or ELEUSSA (^Xmmera). 1. An 
island opposite cape Astypalaea, off the western 
coast of Attica. (Strab. ix. p. 39^) 

2. An island named by Pliny, along with eight 
others, as lying opposite the promontory Spiraeum, 
W'hich separated the territories of Corinth and Epi- 
daurus. There are several small islands opposite 
this promontory, one of which is now called Laoussa, 
probably a corruption of Eleussa. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 19: 
Boblaye, Reck&rches, &c. p. 65.) 

ELEUSIS (’EAeacrfr, or ^EXevaiv : Eth. ’EAeu- 
aivios). 1. (Lepslna), a demus of Attica, belong- 
ing to the tribe Hippothobntis. It owed its celebrity 
to its being the chief seat of the worship of Demeter 
and Persephone, mid to the mysteries celebrated in 
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honour of these goddesses, which were called the 
Eieusinia, and continued to be regarded as the most 
sacred of all the Grecian mysteries down to the fall of 
paganism. As an account of these mysteries, and of 
the legends respecting their institution, is given else- 
where of Antaxt. Mlemmm), it only remains 
now to speak of the topography and history of the 
town. 

Eleusis stood upon a height at a short distance 
from the sea, and opposite the island of Salamis. 
Its situation possessed three natural advantages. 
It was on the road from Athens to the Isthmus ; 
it was in a very fertile plain; and it was at the head 
of an extensive bay, formed on three sides by the 
coast of Attica, and shut in on the south by the 
island of Salamis. A description of the Eleusinian 
(also called the Thriasian) plain, and of the river 
Cephissus, which flowed through it, is given under 
Attica. The town itself dates from the most 
ancient times. It appears to have derived its name 
from the supposed advent (eAevo'is) of Demeter, 
thoiigli some traced its name from an eponymous 
hero Eleusis. (Pans. i. 38. § 7.) It was one of the 
12 independent states into which Attica was said to 
have been originally divided. (Strab. ix. p. 397.) It 
was related that in the reign of Eumolpus, king 
of Eleusis, and Erechthens, king of Athens, there 
was a war between the two states, in which the 
Eleusinians were defeated, whereupon they agreed 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Athens in every 
thing except the celebration of the mysteries, of 
which they were to continue to have the manage- 
ment. (Tliucyd. ii. 1.5; Pans. i. 38. § 3.) Eleusis 
afterguards became an Attic demus, but in conse- 
quence of its sacred character it was allowed to retain 
the title of x6Kls (Strab. ix. p. 395 ; Pans. i. 38. 
§ 7), and to coin its own money, a privilege pos- 
sessed by no other town in Attica, except Athens. 
The history of Eleusis is part of the histoiy of 
Athens. Once a year the great Eleusinian proces- 
sion travelled from Athens to Eleusis, along the 
Sacred Way, which has been already described at 
length. [Attica, p. 327, seq.] The ancient tem- 
ple of Demeter at Eleusis was burnt by the Persians 
in B.c. 484 (Herod, ix. p. 395) ; and it was not till 
the administration of Pericles that an attempt was 
made to rebuild it (see below). When the power 
of the Thirty was overthrown after the Peloponne- 
sian War, they retired to Eleusis, which they had 
secured beforehand,' but where they maintained them- 
selves for only a short time. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. §§ 8, 
seq., 43) Under the Komans Eleusis enjoyed great 
p-osperity, as initiation into its mysteries became 
fashionable among the Koman nobles. It was de- 
stroyed by Alaric in a.d. 396, and from that time 
disappears from history. Wlien Spoil and Wheler 
visited the site in 1676, it was entirely deserted. In 
the following century it was again inhabited, and it 
is now a small village called A€i|/7m, which is only 
a corruption of the ancient name. 

‘‘ Eleusis was built at the eastern end of a low 
rocky height, a mile in length, which lies parallel 
to the sea-shore, and is separated to the west from 
the falls of Mount Cerata by a narrow branch of the 
plain. The eastern extremity of the hill w^as levelled 
artificially for the reception of the Hierum of De- 
meter and the other sacred buildings. Above these 
are the ruins of an acropolis. [‘ Castellum, quod et 
imminet, et circumdatiim cst templo,’ Liv. xxxi. 
25.3 A triangular space of about 500 yards each 
side, lying between the hill and the shore, was occu- 
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pied by the town of Eleusis. On the Eastern side 
the town wall is traced along the summit of an arti- 
ficial embankment, carried across the marshy ground 
from some heights near the Hierum, on one of which 
stands a castle (built during the niiddle ages of the 
Byzantine empire). This wall, according to a com- 
mon practice in the military architecture of the 
Greeks, was prolonged into the sea, so as to form a 
mole sheltering a harbour, which was entirely arti- 
ficial, and was formed by this and two other longer 
moles which project about 100 yards into the sea. 
There are many remains of walls and buildings along 
the shore, as well as in other parts of the town and 
citadel ; but they are mere foundations, the Hierum 
alone preserving any considerable remains.” (Leake.) 

Pausanias has left us only a very brief descriptiou 
of El^sis (i. 38. § 6): “ The Eleusinians have a 
temple of Triptoleinus, another of Artemis Propy- 
laea, and a third of Poseidon the Eather, and a well 
called Callichorum, where the Eleusinian women first 
instituted a dance and sang in honour of the god- 
dess. They say that the Kharian plain was the 
first place in which corn was sovm and first produced 
a harvest, and that hence barley from this plain is 
employed for making sacrificial cakes. There the 
so-called threshing-floor and altar of Tiiptolemus are 
I shewn. The things within the wall of the Hierum 
I [i. e. the temple of DemeterJ a dream forbade nie 
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1 . Temple of Artemis Propylaea, 

2. Outer Propylaeum. 

3. Inner Propvlaeum. 

4. Temple of Demeter. 

5. Well of Callichorum. 

0 ,( 1 , <z. Outer Indosure of the Sacred Buildings. 
b. 6, b. Inner Inclosure of the Sacred Buildings, 
H. Harbour. *■ 
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to describe.” Tbe Rhavian plain is also mentioned 
in tbe Homeric Hymn to Artemis (450): it ap- 
pears to have been in the neighbourhood of the city ; 
but its site cannot be determined. ^ ^ 

The present state of the antiquities at Elensis is; 
described by the Commission of the Dilettanti, of 
■whose researches a brief account is given by Leake. 
Upon approaching Elensis from Athens, the first 
conspicuous object is the remains of a large pave- 
ment, terminating in some heaps of ruins, which 
are the remains of a propylaeum, of very nearly the 
same plan and dimensions as that of the Acropolis of 
Athens. Before it, near the middle of a platform 
cut in the rock, are the ruins of a small temple, 
40 feet long and 20 broad, which was undoubtedly 
the temple of Artemis Propylaea. (See plan, 1.) 
“ The peribolus, which abutted on the Prop|r3aenm, 
formed the exterior inclosure of the Hierum (plan, 
a, a, a). At a distance of 50 feet from the propy- 
laeum was the north-eastern angle of the inner 
inclosnre (plan, 6, b, b), which was in shape an 
irregular pentagon. Its entrance was at the angle 
just mentioned, where the rock was cut away both 
horizontally and vertically to receive another propy- 
laemn (plan, 3) much smaller than the former, and 
which consisted of an opening 32 feet wide between 
two parallel walls of 50 feet in length. Towards 
the inner extremity this opening was narrowed by 
ti-ansverse walls to a gateway of 12 feet in width, 
which was decorated with antae, opposed to two 
Ionic columns. Between thie inner front of this 
propylaeum and the site of the great temple lay, 
until the year 1801, the colossal bust of Pentelic 
marble, crowned with a basket, which is now de- 
posited in the public library at Cambridge. It has 
been supposed to be a fragment of the statue of 
Demeter which was adored in the temple; but, to 
judge from the position in which it was found, and 
from the unfinished appearance of the surface in 
those few parts where any original surface remains, 
the statue seems rather to have been that of a 
Cistopliorns, serving for some architectural deco- 
ration, like the Caryatides of the Erechtheium,” 

The temple of Demeter itself, sometimes called 
6 fiuariKbs crTjifcSs, or rb r€\€(TT’fipioi'\ was the largest 
in all Greece, and is described by Strabo as capable 
of containing as many persons as a theatre (ix. p. 
395). The plan of the building was designed by 
Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon at Athens; 
but it was many years before it was completed, and 
the names of several architects are preserved who 
were employed in building it. Its portico of 12 
columns was not built till the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus, about b. c. 318, by the architect Philo. 
(Strah. I c.; Pint. Per. 13; of Biogr. vol. iii. 

p. 314, a.) When finished, it was considered one of 
the four finest examples of Grecian architecture in 
marble. It faced the south-east. Its site is occu- 
pied by the centre of the modern village, in conse- 
quence of which it is difficult to obtain all the details 
of the building. The Commission of the Dilettanti 
Society supposed the cella to be 166 feet square 
within; and “comparing the fragments which they 
found with the description of Plutarch (Per. 13), 
they thought themselves warranted in concluding 
that the roof of the cella was covered with tiles of 
marble like the temples of Athens; that it was 
supported by 28 Doric columns, of a diameter 
(measured under the capital) of 3 feet 2 inches; 
that the columns were disposed in two doable rows 
across the cella, one near the front, the other ncm* 
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the back; and that they were surmounted by ranges 
of smaller columns, as in the Partlienon, and as we 
still see exemplified in one of the existing temples at 
Paestnm. The cella was fronted with a magnificent 
portico of 12 Doric columns, measuring 6-^- feet at 
the lower diameter of the shaft, but fluted only in a 
narrow ring at the top and bottom. The platform 
at the back of the temple wras 20 feet above the 
level of the pavement of the portico. An ascent of 
steps led up to this platform on the outside of the 
north-western angle of the temple, not tar from 
where another flight of steps ascended from the 
platform to a portal adorned with two columns, 
which perhaps formed a small propylaeum, com- 
municating from the Hierum to the Acropolis.” 

There are no remains which can be safely ascribed 
to the temple of Triptolemus, or to that of Poseidon. 
“ The well Callichornm may have been that which 
is now seen not far from the foot of the northern 
side of the hill of Elensis, within the bifurcation of 
two roads leading to Megara and to Eleutherae, for 
near it are the foundations of a wall and portico ” 
(plan, 5). Near Elensis was the monument of 
Tellus, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 30). 

The town of Elensis and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood were exposed to inundations from the river 
Cephissns, which, though almost diy during the 
greater part of the year, is sometimes swollen to 
such an extent as to spread itself over a large part 
of the plain. Demosthenes alludes to inundations at 
Eleusis (c. Callicl. p. 1279); and Hadrian raised 
some embankments in the plain in consequence of 
an inundation which occun^ed while he was spending 
the winter at Athens (Euseb. Chron, p. 81). In 
the plain about a mile to the south of Eleusis are 
the remains of two ancient mounds, which are pro- 
bably the embankments of Hadrian. To the same 
emperor most likely Eleusis was indebted for a 
supply of good water by means of the aqueduct, the 
ruins of which are still seen stretching across the 
plain from Eleusis in a north-easterly direction. 
(Leake, Demi of Attkay'^. 154, seq., from which 
the greater part of the preceding account is taken.) 
The annexed coin represents on the obverse Demeter 
in a chariot drawn by winged snakes, and holding in 
her hand a bunch of corn, and on the reverse a sow, 
the animal usually sacrificed to Demeter. 



2. An ancient town of Boeotia, on the river 
Triton, and near the lake Copais, which, together 
with the neighbouring town of Athenae, was de- 
stroyed by an inundation. (Strab. ix. p. 407 ; Pans, 
ix. 24. § 2; Leake^ Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 
136, 293.) 

ELEUTHERAE. [Attica, p. 329,1 
ELEUTHE'RION. [Augos, p. 201, a.] 
ELEUTHERNA (^E\ev6epya, Ptol. iii. 17. § 10; 
Scyl.), a town of great importance in Crete, situated 
on the NW. slopes of Mt. Ida, at a distance of 50 
stadia from the Larbour of Astale {StmUasm.), and 
8 M. P. from Sybritia (Peut Tab,), Its origin was 
ascribed to the legendar}’* Curetes (Steph. B. s. v.), 
and it was here that Ametor or Amiton (comp. 
Diet, of Biogr. s. v.) first accompanied his love- 
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songs to the “ eithara.” (Atlien. xiv. p. 638.)' It ' 
was in alliance with Cnossus till the people of Polyr- 
rhenium and Lampe compelled it to break off from 
the confederacy. (Poljb. iv. 53, 55), 

Dion Cassius (xxxvi. 1 ) has an odd story about 
a knot of traitors within who gave up the city to 
Q. Metellus Creticus, making a breach through a 
strong brick tower by means of vinegar. It was ex- 
isting in the time of Hierocles; and the number and 
beauty of its silver coins show it to have been a 
place of great consideration. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 311.) 
The Venetian MS. of the 16th century mentions 
the remains of this city as being so enormous as to 
strike the eye with wonder at the power and riches 
of a people that could afford to tear such stately 
monuments. (^Mm. Class, Antig^. vol. ii. p. 292.) ; 
Mr. Pashley (Trmels, vol. i. pp. 145, 310) dis- | 
covered vestiges of antiquity on the summit of a ’ 
lofty hill near a place still called Eletherna, shout five 
miles S. of the great convent of ArMdki, which 
possesses a MetoTchi on the site. [E. B. J.] | 



ELEUTHEEOCI'LIGES. [Cilicia, p. 621, a.] 
ELEUTHEEOPOLIS. [Bbthogabris.] 
ELEUTHERUS (’EAed^gpoy), a river of Syria, 
in the country of Hamath (‘‘AfiaStris accord- 

ing to the author of the hook of Maccabees (1 Afacc. 
xii. 25 — 30), a little to the south of which Jonathan 
met and defeated the army of Demetrius. Josephus 
says, that M. Antonins gave to Cleopatra all the cities 
between Eleutherus and Egypt except Tyre and Sidon 
(Ant. XV. 4. § 1, B.J. i. 18, § 5), a notice sufficient of 
itself to disprove its identity with the modern JEdsi- 
mipek, a little to the north of Tyre, and considerably 
south of Sidon, — a theory not more ancient than 
the Chronicles of the Crusades. (See the references 
in Robinson, Bth. Bes. vol. in. p. 410, note 2.) The 
classical geographers a , 11 place it considerably north 
of this river. Thus, Ptolemy makes it the northern 
boundary of Phoenicia, and places Orthosia (Tor- 
iosa) and Simyra (*Swmra) south of it (v. 15). 
Strabo also mentions it in connection writli Orthosia, 
and nearly opposite to the rocky island Aradus (xvi. 
pp. 1071, 1072). Pliny places it between Orthosia 
and Simyra (v. 20). Maundrell was the first to indi- ; 
cate the Nahr-el~KeUr (‘‘the great river ”), north of | 
Tripoli, as the modern representative of the Eleuthenis 
(Travels^ pp. 24,25); and he is followed by Pococke 
(vol ii. p. 204, &c.), and Burckhardt (Syria^ p. 161)," 
and other later travellers. MaundreU found Nahr- \ 
el-Kehir to be six miles north of Tripoli, and the 
northernmost and most considerable of three streams 
that water the very fruitful plain of Jimia. He 
noticed also to the north of this, only a quarter of 
an hour south of Tortosa, “a river, or rather a 
channel of a river, for it was now almost diy ; though 
questionless here must have been anciently no in- 
considerable stream ; as we might infer both from 
the largeness of the channel, and the fragments of 
a stoiie-bridge formerly laid over it ” (p. 1 9). This 


is about, half an nour north of the point on the coast 
opposite to which Ruad, the ancient Aradus, is 
situated, and therefore accords with Strabo better 
than Nahr-el-KeMr^ which is too far south; as 
Maundrell also himself intimates (p. 25). [G. W.] 

ELGOVAE. [Selggyae.] 

ELGUS (’'EA 70 S : Eth. "'EkyioSj ^EKydios'), a city 
of Lycia, mentioned by Xanthus in his Lyciaca. 
(Steph. B-a.??.) See Meineke’s note [G.L.] 

ELIBYRGE. [Illtberis.] 

ELIM (Alxdfi), the second station of the Israel- 
ites after their passage of the Red Sea, next to 
Marah (Exod. xv. 27), where were “twelve wells of 
water, and three score and ten palm-trees,” This 
station is now commonly assigned to Wady GJm- 
o'lmdel, two and a half hours distant from Ain 
Hawdraky assumed in this hypothesis to he Marah. 
There are fountains in this valley ; and a few small 
palm-trees are scattered through it (Robinson, 
Bih. Res. vol. i. pp. 99, 100.) To obviate the diffi- 
culty suggested by the long inteival of eight hours 
between Wady Ghurundel and the mouth of Wady- 
el-Taiyibehy the next station of the Israelites, Dr. 
Robinson suggests Wady XJseit as the Elim of Exo- 
dus (p. 105). But, on the whole, he inclines to the 
first-mentioned theory, originated by Niebuhr (T)e- 
sorip. de VAralie, p. 348), and adopted by Burckhardt 
(Syria, p. 473), Dr. Wilson fixes Elim at Wady 
Waseit, the Vseit of Dr. Robinson — for which he 
gives the following reasons (Lands of the Bible, 
vol. i. p. 174.); — “Here we found a considerable 
number of palm-trees, and tolerable water. ... As 
this Wady, with these requisites, is exactly interme- 
diate between the supposed Marah, and the situation 
of the Israelites near the Red Sea, ... we did not 
hesitate to come to the conclusion that it is the 
Elim of the Scriptui-es.” Tor, at the south of the 
peninsula, is quite out of the question. [G. W.l 
ELIMAEI. [Elimeia.] 

ELIMBERRUM. [Gumberris.] 

ELIMEIA (’EAi/iew, Strab. vii. p. 326; Steph. 
B.) or ELIMIOTIS (’EAi/^i«m, Arrian, Anab. i. 
7. § 5), a district to the SW. of Macedonia, border- 
ing upon Eordaea and Pieria, while it extended to 
the W. as far as the range of Pindus. It was 
watered by the Haliacmon, and may be defined as 
comprehending the modem districts of Grevend, 
Venja, and Tjersemhd. It was occupied in early 
I times by the Elimaei or Elimiots (’Ekijaidorat, Ptol. 
in. 13. § 21 ; Strab. ix. p. 434; Steph. B.), but after- 
I wards fell into the hands of the Macedonian princes. 
(Thuc. ii. 99.) Though a mountainous and barren 
tract, Elimeia must have been an important acquisi- 
j tion to the kings of Macedonia, from its situation 
with regard to Thessaly and Epirus, as there were 
several passages leading directly into those provinces 
from this division of the kingdom. In the war which, 
the Lacedaemonians waged against Olynthus, Derdas 
was prince of this country. (Xen. Bell. v. 2 . § 3S.) 
It was finally included by the Romans in the fourth 
division of Macedonia. (Liv. xlv. 30.) There was 
a town called Elimeia ('Ekiyeia, Steph. B.; ’'Ekv/j.a, 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 21), where Perseus, in the second 
year of the war, b. c. 170, reviewed his forces. (Liv. 
xliii. 21 .) The site of this town is probably near 
Grevend, on the river Grevenitikd. (Leake, North- 
ern Greece, vol iii. pp, 305, 324, 339.) [E, B. J.] 

ELINGA (’HAt 77 a), a town of Hripania Baetica, 
mentioned only by Polybius (xi. 18). Ukert places 
it iu the neighbourliood of Baecula (vol ii. pt. 1 . p. 
.379). [P.S.] 
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ELTO'CBOCA (^Lorca), a city of the Bastetani, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, W. of Carthago Nova, and 
on the high road from that city to Castulo. (/tm. 
Ant. p. 4 01.) It is probably identical with Ilokci, 
which Pliny mentions as a civitas stipendiaria, be- 
longing to the conventus of Carthago Nova, (Plin, 

iii. l.s. 3; Wesseling, ad Itin.l. c.; Florez, Esp* S. 
vol. vii. p. 217 ; Mentelle, Esp. Mad. p. 153; XJkert, 
vol.ii. pt. 1, p. 406.) 

ELIS Dor. '*'AAis, whence “ Alis” in 

Plant, Capt. Prol. 9, 26 ; acc,’'HAt5a of the country, 
HXiv of the town generally, in Lat. “ EHn” and 
“ Elidem.” The word was originally written with 
the digamma FAAI2, perhaps connected with vaJ- 
lis,” and signifying originally, a hollow. The country 
was also called ^ ^HAelo, Thnc. ii, 25, Poljb. v. 102 ; 
7} 'EXdcicv 1*%^’ iv. 77 ; Eliorum ager, Plin, 

iv. 5. s. 6. EtL md Adj. ’HAeTos, ’AAews, FA- 
AEIilN on coins, Elius, Elens, Alius, Plant. Capt 
Prol. 24.; ’HAidS^jr, Steph. B. s. «). ; ’HAexaftrdy, 
*HAia/fds). — Elis, in its widest signification, was the 
country on tlie western coast of Peloponnesus between 
Achaia and Messenia, extending from the promontory 
Araxus and the river Larissus on the north to the 
river Neda on the south, and bounded on the east by 
the Arcadian mountains and on the west by the Io- 
nian sea. (Strab. viii. p. 336.) It included three dis- 
tinct districts, Elis Pkoper or Hollow Elis, the 
northern portion, extending from the river Araxus to 
the promontory Ichthys ; Pisatis, the middle por- 
tion, from the promontory Ichthys to the river Al- 
pheius ; and Triphylia, the southern portion, from 
the Alpheius to the Neda, Elis Proper was divided 
into two parts, the plain of the Feneius, and the 
mountainous country in the interior, called Acro. 
reia: the name of Hollow Elis (p koIXt) '^KXis 
Thuc. ii. 25) appears to have been originally given to 
the plain of the Feneius to distinguish it from the 
mountainous district of the Acroreia ; but since Hol- 
low Elis wms the larger and more fertile part, this 
name came to be given to the whole of the northern 
territory, to distinguish it from the dependent districts i 
of Pisatis and Triphylia. 

Those of the ancient geographers, who represented 
Peloponnesus as consisting of only five divisions, 
made Elis and Arcadia only one district. (Pans. v. 1. 

§ 1.) In fact Elis may be looked upon as a kind of 
offshoot of Arcadia, since it embraces the lower slopes 
of the mountains of Erymanthus, Pholoe and Lycae- 
,us, which sink down gradually towards the Ionian 
sea. Elis has no mountain system of its own, but 
only hills and plains. It contains more fertile land 
than any other country of Peloponnesus ; the rich 
meadows of -the plain of the Feneius were celebrated 
from the earliest times; and even the sandy hills, 
which separate the plains, are covered with vegetation, 
since they are exposed to the moist westerly winds. 
Thus the land with its green hills and fertile plains 
forms a striking contrast to the bare and precipitous 
rocks on the eastern coast. Hence Oxylus is said to 
have conducted the invading Dorians by the more 
difficult way through Arcadia, lest they should see 
the fertile territory of Elis, which he had designed 
for himself. (Paus. v. 4. § 1; Polyb. iv. 73.) 

The coast of Elis is a long and almost unbroken 
sandy level, and would have been entirely destitute of 
natural harbours, if a few neighbouring rocks had not 
become united by alluvial deposits with the mainland. 

In this way three promontories have been formed, — , 
Araxus, Chelonatas, Ichthys, — which interrupt the 
uniformity of the coast, and afford some protection for 
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vessels. Of ftiese the central and the "largest is 
Chelonatas, running a considerable way into the sea, 
and forming on either side one end of a gulf. Tlie 
northern gulf bears the name of Cyilene, and is 
bounded at its northern extremity by the promontory 
Araxus. The southern gulf is cdled the Chelonatic, 
and is bounded at its southern extremity by the pro- 
montory Ichthys, which also forms the commence- 
ment of the great Cyparissian gulf. 

The sandy nature of the coast interrupts the na- 
tural outlet of the numerous smaller rivers, and ab- 
sorbs them before they reach the sea. The sea also 
frequently breaks over the coast ; and thus there is 
formed along the coast a series of lagoons, which are 
separated from the sea only by narrow sand-banks. 
Along the Cyllenian bay there are two such lagoons ; 
and the whole Elean coast upon the Cyparissian bay 
is occupied by three almost continuous lagoons. This 
collection of stagnant water renders the coast very 
unhealthy in the summer months ; and the vast 
number of gnats and other insects, which are gene- 
rated in these marshes, makes it almost impossible to 
live near the sea. The modern harbour of Kmiupdi 
has derived its name from the gnats, which abound 
in the neighbourhood (KowoviriXL from Kowovinov 
i=Ki6uet)\j/) ; and even in antiquity the Eleans invoked 
Zeus and Hercules to protect them from this plague. 
(Zehs hrdixvLos^ Pans. v. 14. § 1 ; comp. Aelian, H. 
An. Y. 17.) These lagoons, however, supply the in- 
habitants with a vast abundance of fish. In tlie 
summer months, when the fish are very numerous on 
the coast, a small opening is made through the 
narrow sand-banks ; and the lagoons thus become 
soon filled with fish, which are easily taken. They 
are dried and salted on the spot, and are exprted in 
large quantities. This fisheiy was probably carried 
on in ancient times also, since we find Apllo wor- 
shipped among the Eleans under the epithet of Op- 
sophagos. (Polemon, p. 109. ed. Preller.) 

The physical peculiarities of Elis are not favour- 
able to its becoming an independent state. In fact 
no country in Greece is so little protected against ■ 
hostile attacks. The broad valley of the Alpheius 
runs, like a highway, through the centre of Elis; 
the mountains, which form its eastern boundaries, 
are a very slight defence, since they are only the 
offshoots of still higher mountains; while the towns 
and villages on the fiat coast He entirely exposed to 
an enemy’s fleet. But these natural obstacles to its 
independence were more than compnsated by the 
sacred character attaching to the whole land in con- 
sequence of its pssessing the temple of the Olym- 
pian Zeus on the banks of the Alpheius. Its terri- 
tory w'as regarded as inviolable by the common law 
of Greece; and though its sanctity was not always 
respected, and it was ravaged more than once by an 
invading force, as we shall presently see, it enjoyed 
for several centuries exemption from the d<.!vas- 
tations of war. Thus, instead of the fortified places 
seen in the rest of Greece, Elis abounded in unwailed 
villages and country houses ; and the valley of the 
Alpheius in particular was full of various sanctuaries 
and consecrated spots, which gave the whole country 
a sacred appea-ance. The prosperity of the country 
continued down to the time of Polybius, who notices 
its populousness and the fondness of its inhabikints 
for a country life, (Strab. viii. pp. 343, 358; 
Polyb. iv. 73, 74.) The prosperity of Elis was also 
,much indebted to the expenditure of the vast number 
of strangers, who visited the country once in four 
years at tlie festival of the Olympian Zeus. 
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Hollow Elis is more extensive and more fertile 
than the two subject districts (at 'ir^piotKiB€sir6keis) 
of Pisatis and Triphylia, It consists of a fertile 
plain, drained by the river Peneius 
and its tributary the Ladon (AaScur). The Peneius 
rises in Mount Erymanthus between tvyo lofty sum- 
mits, and flows at first between the ravine of Berbini, 
and afterwards in a norih- westerly direction till it j 
reaches a more open valley. The Ladon, called 
Selleeis by Homer [see Ephyea, No. L], rises a 
little more to the south ; it also flows at first through 
a narrow ravine, and falls into the Peneius, just 
where it enters the broader valley. The united 
stream continues its course through this valley, till 
at the town of Elis it emerges near its mouth into 
the extensive plain of Gmtuni, which is the name 
now generally given to the river throughout its 
whole course. The river Gastuni now flows into 
the sea to the south of the promontory of Chelonatas, 
but there is reason for believing that the main branch 
at least of the Peneius originally flowed into the sea 
north of the Chelonatas. This appears from the 
order of the names in Ptolemy (ilL 16. §§ 5, 6), 
who enumerates the promontory Araxus,' Cyllene, 
the mouths of the Peneius, and the promontory Che- 
lonitis, as well as from the statement of Strabo (viii. 
p. 338) that the Peneius flows into the sea between 
Chelonatas and Cyllene. Moreover, the legend of 
Hercules cleansing the stables of Augeias by divert- 
ing the course of the Peneius would seem to show 
that even in ancient times the course of the stream 
had been changed either by artificial or by natural 
means; and there are still remains of some ancient 
channels near the southern end of the Cyllenian 
gulf. 

The plain of GastM is still celebrated for its 
fertility, and produces flax, wheat, and cotton. In 
antiquity, as we learn from Pausanias (v. 5. § 2), 
Elis was the only part of Greece in which byssus 
(a species of fine :^x) grew. This byssus is de- 
scribed by Pausanias (1. c.) as not inferior to that 
of the Hebrews in fineness, but not so yellow; and 
in another passage (vi. 26. § 6) he remarks that 
hemp and flax and byssus are sown by all the Eleians, 
whose lands are adapted for these crops. The vine 
was also cultivated with success, as is evident from 
the especial honour paid to Dionysus in the city 
of Elis, and from the festival called Thyia, in 
which three empty jars spontaneously filled with 
wine. (Pans. vi. 26. § 1.) Elis still contains a 
large quantity of excellent timber; and the road to 
Achaia along the coast passes through noble forests 
of oaks. The rich pastures of the Peneius were 
favourable to the rearing of horses and cattle. Even 
in the earliest legends Augeias, king of the Epeians in 
Elis, is represented as keeping innumerable herds of 
oxen ; and the horses of Elis were celebrated in the 
Homeric poems (Od, iv. 634, xxi. 346). It w'as said 
that mules could not be engendered in Elis in con- 
sequence of a divine curse (Herod, iv. 30; Pans. v. 
5. § 2); but this tale probably arose from the fact of 
the Eleian mares being sent into Ai'cadia, in order to 
be covered by the asses of the latter country, which 
were reckoned the best in all Greece, [Arcadia, 
p. 190, a.] 

PiSATis (7) Uia-aris') is the low'er valley of the 
Alpheius. This river, after its long course through 
Arcadia, enters a fertile valley in the Pisatis, bounded 
on either side by green hills, and finally flows into- 
the sea through the sandy plain on tlie coast between 
two large lagunes. North of the Alpheius, Mount 
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Pholoe (4»oAd77), which is an offshoot of Eiyman- 
thus, extends across the Pisatis from east to west, 
and separates the waters of the Peneius and the 
Ladon from those of the Alpheius. (Strab. viii. 
p. 357.) It terminates in the promontory, running 
southwards far into the sea, and opposite the island 
of Zacynthus. This promontory was called in ancient 
times IcHTHYS Strab. viii. p. 343) on ac- 

count of its shape: it now bears the name of Kata-- 
Bolo. It appears to be the natural boundaiy of the 
Pisatis; and accordingly we le:mn from Strabo that 
some persons placed the commencement of the 
Pisatis at Pheia, a town on the isthmus of Ichthys, 
though he himself extends the district as far as the 
promontory Chelonatas. (Strab. viii. p. 343.) Mount 
Pholoe rises abruptly on its northern side towards 
the Peneius, but on the southern side it opens into 
numerous valleys, down which torrents flow into the 
Alpheius. 

Triphylia (Tpi<pv\ta) is the smallest of the three 
divisions of Elis, and contains only a very small por- 
tion of level land, as the Arcadian mountains here 
approach almost close to the sea. Along nearly the 
whole of the Triphylian coast there is a series of 
lagoons already mentioned. At a later time the 
Alpheius was the northern boundary of Triphylia; 
but at an earlier period the territory of the Pisatis 
must have extended soutli of the Alpheius, though 
all its chief towns lay to the north of that river. 
The mountain along the southern side of the Al- 
pheius immediately opposite Olympia was called 
originally OssA (Strab. viii. p. 356), but appeal's to 
have been afterwards called Phbllon (Strab. viii. 
p. 344, where 4»€AA<wva should probably be read 
instead of ^oK67)v). Further south are two ranges 
of mountains, between which the river Anigrus flows 
into the sea [Anigrus] ; of these the more northerly, 
called in ancient times Lapithas (Aamdas, Paus. v. 
5. § 8), and at present is 2533 feet high; 

while the more southerly, called in ancient times, 
Minthe (MIv07), Strab. viii. p. 344), and nowA'lvena 
rises to the height of 4009 feet. Minthe, which is 
the loftiest mountain in Elis, was one of the seats of 
the worship of Hades ; and the herb, fromw hich it 
derived its name, was sacred to Persephone. The 
river Neda divided Triphylia from Messenia. 

IL History. 

The most ancient inhabitants of Elis appear to 
have been Pelasgians, and of the same stock as the 
Arcadians. They were called Caucones, and their 
name is said to have been originally given to the 
whole country; but at a later time they were found 
only on the northern frontier near Dyme and in the 
mountains of Triphylia. (Strab, viii. p. 345.) The 
accessibility of the country both by sea and land led 
other tribes to settle in it even at aveiy early period 
The Phoenicians probably had factories upon the 
coast; and there can be no doubt that to them the 
Eleians were indebted for the introduction of the 
since the name is the same as the Hebrew 
hntz. We also find traces of Phoenician influence in 
the woKihip of Aphrodite Urania in the city of Elis. 
It has even been supposed that ElisJmh, whose pro- 
duetions reached Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 7 ), is the same 
I word as the Greek Elis, though the name w^as used 
to indicate a large extent of country ; but it . is 
dangerous to draw any conclusion from a similarity 
of names, w^hich may after all he only accidental. 

The most ancient inhabitants of the countiy appear 
to have been Epeians (’Eiremf), who were closely 
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connected with the Aetolians. According to the the name points to the country being inhabited by 
common practice of the Greeks to derive all ' their three different tribes, — an explanation given by the 
tribes from eponymous ancestors, the two brothers ancients themselves. These three tribes, according 
Epeius and Aetolus, the sons of Endymion, lived in to Strabo, were the Epelans, the Minvae, and the 
the countiy afterwards called Elis. Aetolus crossed Eleians. (Strab. viii. p. 337.) 
over to Northern Greece, and became the ancestor of The territory of Elis vras thus divided between tbe 
the Aetolians. (Pans. v. 1 ; Scymn. Ch. 475.) Tbe three independent states of Elis Proper, the Pisatis, 
name of Eleians, according to the tradition, was and Triphylia. How long this state of things lasted 
derived from Eleius, a son of Poseidon and Eurycyda, we do not know ; bat even in the eighth century 
the daughter of Endymion. The Epeians were more B. c. the Eleians had extended their dominions as far 
widely spread than the Eleians. We find Epeians as the Neda, bringing under their rule the cities of 
not only in Elis Proper, but also in Triphylia and in the Pisatis and Triphylia. During the historical 
the islands of the Echinades at the mouth of the period we read only of Eleians and their subjects the 
Achelousp while the Eleians were confined to Elis Perioeci*. the Caucones, Pisatans, and Triphyliaiis 
Proper. In Homer the name of Eleians does not entirely disappear as independent races, 
occurf and though the country is called Elis, its in- The celebration of the festival of Zeus at Ol^unpia 
habitants are always the Epeians. had originally belonged to the Pisatans, in the iieigli- 

Eleius was succeeded in the kingdom by his son bourhood of whose city Olympia wms situated. Upon 
Angelas, against whom Hercules made war, because the conquest of Pisa, the presidency of the festival 
he refused to give the hero the promised reward for pj^sed over to their conquerors ; but the Pisatans 
cleansing his stables. [For details see Diet, of never forgot their ancient privilege, and made many 
voL ii. p. 395.] Tbe kingdom of the Epeians attempts to recover it. In the eighth Olympiad, 
afterwards became divided into four states. The b. c. 747, they succeeded in depriving the Eleians of 
Epeians sailed to the Trojan War in 40 ships, led by the presidency by calling in the assistance of Pheidon, 
four chiefs, of whom Polyxenus, the grandson of tyrant of Argos, in conjunction with whom they cele- 
Augeias, was one. (Horn. II, ii. 615, seq.) The brated the festival. But almost immediately after- 
Epeians and the Pylians appear in Homer as the two wards the power of Pheidon was destroyed by the 
powerful nations on the western coast of Pelopon- Spartans, who not only restored to tlie Eleians the 
nesus, the former extending from the Corinthian presidency, but are said even to have confirmed them 
gulf southwards, and the latter from the southern in the possession of the Pisatis and Triphylia. 
point of the peninsula northwards : but the bomidaries (Pans. vi. 22. § 2 ; Strab, viii. p. 354, seq. ; Herod, 
which separated the two cannot he determined, vi. 127.) In the Second Messenian War the Pisatans 
[Pylos.] They were frequently engaged in wars and Triphylians revolted from Elis and assisted the 
with one another, of which a vivid picture is given Messenians, while the Eleians sided with the Spar- 
in a well-known passage of Homer (Ii. xi. 670, seq.; tans- In tliis war the Pisatans were commanded by 
Strab. viii. pp. 336, 351). Polyxenus was the only their king Pantaleon, wlio also succeeded in making 
one of the four chiefs who returned from Troy. In himself master of Olympia by force, during the 34th 
tlie time of his grandson the Dorians invaded Pelo- Olympiad (b. c. 644), and in celebrating the games 
ponnesus; and, according to the legend, Oxylus and to the exclusion of the Eleians. (Paus. vi. 21. § 1, 
his Aetolian followers obtained Elis as their share of vi, 22. § 2 ; Strab. viii. p. 362 ; respecting the con- 
the conquest. (Diet, of Biogr. art. HeracUdae). flicting statements in the ancient authorities as to 
Great changes now followed. In consequence of this period, see Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol.ii. p. 574.) 
the affinity of the Epeians and Aetolians, they easily The conquest of the Messenians by the Spartans must 
coalesced into one people, who henceforth appear under also have been attended by the submission of the Pi- 
the name of Eleians, forming a powerful kingdom in satans to their former masters. In tlie 48th Olym- 
the northern part of the country in the plain of the piad (b.c. 588) the Eleians, suspecring the fidelity 
Peneius, Some modern writers suppose that an Ae- of Damophon, the son of Pantaleon, invaded the IT- 
tolian colony was also settled at Pisa, which again satis, but were persuaded by Damophon to return 
comes into notice as an independent state. Pisa is home without committing any further acts of hos- 
represented in the earliest times as the residence of tility. But in the 52nd Olympiad (b.c. 572), 
Oenomaus and Pelops, who left his name to the pe- Pyrrhus, who had succeeded his brother Damophon 
iiinsula; butsubsequently Pisa altogether disappears, in the sovereignty of Pisa, invaded Elis, assisted by 
and is not mentioned in the Homeric poems. It was the Dyspontii in the Pisatis, and by the Macistii and 
probably absorbed in the great Pylian monarchy, and Scilluntii in Triphylia. This attempt ended in the 
upon tlie overthrow of the latter was again enabled ruin of these towns, which were razed to the ground 
to recover its independence; but whether it was peo- by the Eleians. (Paus. vi. 22. §3, seq.) From this 
pled by Aetolian conquerors must remain undecided, time Pisa, disappears from history ; and so complete 
From this time Pisa appears as the head of a con- was its destruction that the fact of its e\'er having 
fedeniey of eight states. About the same time a existed "was disputed in later times. (Strab. viii. 
change of population took place in Triphylia, which p. 356.) After the destruction of these cities we 
had hitherto formed part of the dominions of the read of no further attempt at revolt till the time of 
Pylian monarchy. The Minyae, who had been ex- the Peloponnesian War. The Eleians now enjoyed a 
pelled from Laconia by the conquering Dorians, took long period of peace and prosperity, 
possession of Triphylia, driving out the original in- The Eleians remained faithful allies- of Sparta in 
habitants of the country, the Paroreatae and Oau- the Peloponnesian War down to the peace of Nicias, 
cones. (Herod, iv. 148.) Here they founded a state, b. c. 421; but in this year a serious quarrel arose 
consisting of six cities, and were sufficiently, strong between them. It was a settled policy of the Spar- 
to maintain their independence against the Messe- tans to prevent the growth of any power in PeIoj)on- 
nian Dorians. The name of Triphylia was some- nesus, which might prove formidable to themselves; 
times derived from an eponymous Triphylus, an Ar- and accordingly they were always ready to support 
i^idian chief (Polyb. iv. 77 ; Paus. x. 9. § 5) ; but the independence of the smaller states in the penin- 
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snla against the greater. Accordingly, when Le- 
preura in Triphylia revolted from the* Eleians and . 
craved the assistance of the Spartans, the latter not 
only recognised its independence, but sent an armed 
force to protect it. The Eleians in consequence re- 
nounced the alliance of Sparta, and formed a new 
league with Argos, Gorinth, and Mantinela. (Thuc. 
V. 31.) The following year (b. c. 420) was the 
period for the celebration of the Olympic festival; 
and the Eleians, under the pretext that the Spartans 
had sent some additional troops to Lepreum after the 
proclamation of the Sacred Truce, fined the Spartans 
2000 minae, and, upon their refusing to pay the fine, 
excluded them from the festival. (Thuc. v. 49, 50.) 
The Eleians fought with the other allies against the 
Spiirtans at the battle of Mantineia (b. c. 418); and 
though the victory of the Spartans broke up this 
league, the ill-feeling between Elis and Sparta still 
continued. Accordingly, when the fall of Athens 
gave the Spartans the undisputed supremacy of 
Greece, they resolved to take vengeance npon the 
Eleians. They required them to renounce their 
authority over their dependent towns, and to pay up 
the arrears due from them as Spartan allies for 
carrying on the war against Athens. Upon their 
refusal to comply with these demands, king Agis in- 
vaded their territoiy (b. g. 402). The war lasted 
nearly three years; and the Eleians were at length 
compelled to purchase peace by relinquishing their 
authority not only over the Triphylian towns, but also 
over Lasion, which w’as claimed by theAi-cadians,and 
over the other towns of the hilly district of Acroreia 
(b. c, 400). They also had to surrender their har- 
bour of Cyllene with their ships of war, (Xen. Ifell 
iii. 2, §§ 21 — 30; Biod. xiv. 34; Paus. iil. 8. § 3, 
seq.) By this treaty the Eleians were in reality 
stripped of all their political power; and the Pisatans 
availed themselves of their weakness to beg tlie La- 
cedaemonians to grant to them the management of the 
Olympic festival ; but as they were now only villagers, 
and would probably have been unable to conduct 
the festival with becoming splendour, the Spartans 
refused their request, and left the presidency irt ^he 
hands of the Eleians, (Xen. IfelL iii. 2. § 30.) 

Soon after the battle of Leuctra (b. c. 37 1), by 
which the Spartan power had been destroyed, the 
Eleians attempted to regain their supremacy over 
the Triphylian towns; but the latter, pleading their 
Arcadian origin, sought to be admitted into the 
Arcadian confederacy, which had been recently or- 
ganised by Epaininondas. The Arcadians complied 
with their request (b. c. 368), much to the dis- 
pleasure of the Eleians, who became in consequence 
bitter enemies of the Arcadians. (Xen. ffell. vi, 5. 

§ 2, vii. L§ 26.) In order to recover their lost do- 
minions the Eleians entered into alliance with the 
Spartans, who were equally anxious to gain posses- 
sion of Messenia. In b. c. 366 hostilities commenced 
between the Eleians and Arcadians. The Eleians 
seized by force Lasion and the other towns in the 
Acroreia, w'hich also formed part of the Arcadian 
confederacy, and of which they themselves had been 
deprived by the Spartans in b. c. 400, as already re- 
lated. But the Arcadians not only recovered these 
towns almost immediately afterwards, but established 
a garrison on the hill of Cronion at Olympia, and 
advancing against the town of Elis, which was unfor- 
tified, nearly made themselves masters of the place. 
The democratical party in the city rose against the 
ruling oligarchy, and seized the acropolis; but they 
were overcome, and fled from the city. . Thereupon, 
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assisted by the Arcadians, they seized Pylus, a place 
on the Peneius, at the distance of about 9 miles from 
Elis, and there established themselves with a view of 
carrying on hostilities against the ruling party in 
the city, (Xen, Jleil vii. 4. 13--1 8 ; Diod. xv. 77.) 
In the following year (b. 0 . 365) the Arcadians 
again invaded Elis, and being attacked by the 
Eleians between their city and Cyilene,. gained a vic- 
tory over them. The Eleians, in distress, applied to 
the Spartans, who created a diversion in their favour 
by invading the south-western part of ^'cadia. Tlie 
Arcadians in Elis now returned home in order to 
defend their own country ; whereupon the Eleians re- 
covered Pylus, and put to death all of the demo- 
cratical party whom they found there. (Xen. I/ell vi. 
4. §§ 19—26.) In the next year (b. c. 364) the 
104th celebration of the Olympic festival occurred. 
The Arcadians, who had now expelled the Spartans 
from their country, and who had meantime retained 
their garrison at Olympia, resolved to restore the 
presidency of the festival to the Pisatans, and to 
celebrate it in conjunction with the latter. The 
Eleians, however, did not tamely submit to this ex- 
clusion, and, while the games were going on, marched 
with an armed force into the consecrated ground. 
Here a battle was fought ; and though the Eieians 
showed great bravery, they w^ere finally driven back 
by the Arcadians. The Eleians subsequently took 
revenge by striking out of the register this Olympiad, 
as well as the 8th and S4th, as not entitled to be 
regarded as Olympiads. (Xen. vii. 4. §§ 28 — 
32; Biod. xv. 78.) The Arcadians now seized the 
treasures in the temples at Olympia; but this act of 
sacrilege was received with so much reprobation by 
several of the Arcadian towns, and especially by 
Mantineia, that the Arcadian assembly not only de- 
nounced the crime, hnt even concluded a peace with 
the Eleians, and restored to them Olympia and the 
presidency of the festival (b. c. 362). (Xen. 
vii, 4. §§33, 34) 

Pausanias relates that when Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great, obtained the supremacy in 
Greece, the Eleians, who had suffered much from 
civil dissensions, joined the Macedonian alliance, but 
at the same time would not fight against the Athe- 
nians and Thebans at the battle of Chaeroneia. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, they re- 
nounced the Macedonian alliance, and fought along 
with the other Greeks against Antipater, in the La- 
mian War. (Paus. v. 4. § 9.) In b. c. 312 Tele- 
sphorus, one of the generals of Antigonus, seized 
Elis and fortified the citadel, with the view of esta- 
blishing an independent principality in the Pelopon- 
nesus ; but the town was shortly afterwards recovered 
by Ptolemaeus, the principal general of Antigonus 
in Greece, who razed the new fortifications. (Biod. 
xix. 87.) ' ' ' ■ ■ 

The Eleians subsequently foimed a close alh'anee 
with their kinsmen the Aetolians, and became mem- 
bers of the Aetolic League, of which they were the 
fimest supporters in the Peloponnesus. They always 
steadily refused to renounce this alliance and join 
the Achaeans, and their country w^as in consequence 
frequently ravaged by the latter. (Polyb. iv. 5, 9,59, 
seq.) The Triphylians, who exhibit thronghout their 
entire history a rooted repugnance to the Eieian su- 
premacy, joined the Achaeans as a matter of course. 
(Gomp, Liv. xxxiii- 34.) The Eleians are not men- 
tioned in the final war between the Komans and the 
Achaean League; hut after the capture of Corinth, 
their country, together with the rest of Pelopomiesus, 
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became subject to Rome. The Olympic gam^, how- 
ever, still secured to the Eleians a measure of pros- 
perity; and, in consequence of them, the emperor 
Julian exempted the whole country from the pay- 
ment of taxes. (Julian, Ep. 35.) In a.d. 394 the 
festival was abolished by Theodosius, and two years 
afterwards the country was laid waste "with fire and 
sword by Alaric. 

In the middle ages Elis again became a country of 
some importance. The French knights at Pairoa in- 
vaded the valley of thePeneius, where they established 
themselves with hardly any resistance. Like Oxylus 
and his Aetolian followers, William of Champlitte 
took up his residence at Andrahtdaf in a fertile 
district on the right bank of the Peneius. Gottfried 
of Villehardouin built Glarema, which became the 
most important sea-port upon the western coast of 
Greece; under liis successors Castro Tomese was 
built as the citadel of Glarenm. Gasiuni and 
Santamdri were also founded about the same period. 
Elis afterwards passed into the hands of the Ve- 
netians, under whom it continued to flourish, and 
who gave to the western province of the Mm'ca the 
name of Belvedere^ from the citadel of Elis, It was 
owing to the fertility of the plain of the Peneius that 
the Venetians called the province of Belvedere the 
milk-cow of the Morea. But the country has now 
lost all its former prosperity. Pyrgos is the only 
place of any importance; and in consequence of the 
malaria, the coast is becoming almost uninhabited. 
(Curtins, PelopommoSy vol. ii. p. 1 6, seq.) 

III. The City of Elis. 

The position of the city of Elis was the best that 
could have been chosen for the capital of the country. 
Just before the Peneius emerges from the hills into 
the plmn, the valley of the river is contracted on the 
south by a projecting hill of a peaked form, and 
nearly 500 feet in height. This hill was the acro- 
polis of Elis, and commanded as well the narrow 
valley of the Peneius as the open plain beyond. It 
is now called Kaloskopi^ which the Venetians trans- 
lated into Belvedere. The ancient city lay at the 
foot of the hill, and extended across the river, as 
Strabo says that the Peneius flowed through the city 
(vlii. p, 337); but since no remains are now found 
on the right or northern bank, it is probable that all 
the public buildings were on the left bank of the 
river, more especially as Pausanias does not make 
any allusion to the river in his description of the 
city. On the site of the ancient city there are two 
or three small villages, which bear the common name 
cif FaleopoU. 

Elis is mentioned as a town of the Epeii by Homer 
(74 ii. 615); but in the earliest times the two chief 
towns in the country appear to have been Ephyra, 
the residence of Angelas, in the interior, and Bu- 
prasium on the coast. Some writers suppose that 
Ephyra was the more ancient name of Elis, but it 
appears to have been a different place, situated upon 
the Ladon. [Buprasium ; Ephyra.] Elis first 
became a place of importance upon the invasion of 
Peloponnesus by the Borians. Oxylus and his Ae- 
tolian followers appear to have settled on the height 
of Kaloshopi as the spot best adapted for ruling the 
country. From this time it was the residence of the 
kings, and of the aristocratical families who governed 
the country after the abolition of royalty. Elis was 
the only fortified town in the country ; the rest of 
the inhabitants dwelt in un walled villages, paying 
obedience to the ruling class at Elis. 
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Soon after the Persian wars the exclusive privi.. 
leges of the aristocratical families in Elis were 
abolished, and a democratical government established. 
Along with this revolution a great change took place 
in the city of Elis, The city appeal's to Iiave been 
originally confined to the acropolis; but the inha- 
bitants of many separate townships, eight according 
to Strabo, now removed to the capital, and built 
round the acropolis a new city, which they left un- 
defended by walls, relying upon the sanctity of their 
<Kmntry. (Diod. xi. 54; Strab. viii. p. 336; Xen. 
Hell, iii. 2. § 27.) At the same time the Eleians 
were divided into a certain number of local tribes; 
or if the latter existed before, they now acquired for 
the first time political rights. The Hellanodicae, or 
presidents of the Olympic games, who had formerly 
been taken from, the aristocratical families, were now 
appointed, by lot, one from each of the local tribes; 
and the fluctuating number of the Hellanodicae shows 
the increase and decrease from time to time of the 
Eleian territory. It is probable that each of tlie 
three districts into which Elis was divided, — Hollow 
Elis, Pisatis, and Triphylia, — contained four tribes. 
This is in accordance with the fourfold ancient divi- 
sion of Hollow Elis, and with the twice four town- 
ships in the Pisatis. Pausanias in his account of 
the number of the Hellanodicae says that there were 
12 Hellanodicae in 01. 103, which was immediately 
after the battle of Leuctra, when the Eleians reco- 
vered for a short time their ancient dominions, but 
that being shortly afterwards deprived of Triphylia 
by the Arcadians, the number of their tribes was 
reduced to eight. (Pans. v. 9, §§ 5, 6; for details 
see K. 0. Muller, Die Phylen von Elis und Pua^ 
in Eheinisohes Museum, for 1834, p. 167, seq.) 

When Pausanias visited Elis, it was one of the 
most populous and splendid cities of Greece. At 
present nothing of it remains except some masses of 
tile and mortar, several wrought blocks of stone and 
fragments of sculpture, and a square building about 
20 feet on the outside, which within is in the form 
of an octagon with niches. With such scanty remains 
it would be impossible to attempt any reconstruction 
of the city, and to assign to particular sites the 
buildings mentioned by Pausanias (vi. 23' — 26), 

Strabo says (viii. p. 337) that the gymnasium 
stood on the side of the river Peneius; and it is pro- 
bable that the gymnasium and agora occupied the 
greater part of the space between the river and the 
citadel. The gymnasium was a vast inclosure 
surrounded by a wail. It was by far the largest 
gymnasium in Greece, which is accounted for by the 
fact that all the athletae in the Olympic games were 
obliged to undergo a month’s previous training in 
the gymnasium at Elis, The indosure bore the 
general name of Xystus, and within it there were 
special places destined for the runners, and separated 
jfrom one another by plane-trees. The gymnasium 
contained three subdivisions, called respectively 
Plethrium, Tetragonum, and Malco; the first so 
called from its dimensions, the second from its shape, 
and the third from the softness of the soil. In the 
Malco was the senate-house of the Eleians, called 
Lalichium from the name of its founders: it was 
also used for literary exhibitions. 

The gymnasium had two principal entrances, one 
leading by the street called Slope or Silence to the 
baths, and the other above the cenotaph of Achilles 
to the agora and the Hellanotlicaeum. The agora 
was also called the 'hippodrome, because it was used 
fca* the exercise of horses. It was built in the ancient 
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style, and, instead of being surrounded by an<«inin- 
terrupted series of stoae or colonnades, its stoae 
were separated from one another by streets. The 
southern stoa, which consisted of a triple row of 
Doric columns, was the usual resort of the Hellano- 
dicae during the day. Towards one end of this stoa 
to the left was the Hellanodicaeon, a building divided 
from the agora by a street, which was the official 
residence of the Hellanodicae, who received here in- 
struction in their duties for ten months preceding 
the festival. There was another stoa in the agora 
called the Gorcyraean stoa, because it had been built 
out of the tenth of some spoils tahen from the Cor * 
cyraeans. It consisted of two rows of Doric columns, 
with a partition wall running between them; one 
side was open to the agora, and the other to a temple 
of Aphrodite Urania, in which was a statue of the 
goddess in gold and ivory by Pheidias. In the open 
part of the agora Pausanias mentions the temple of 
Apollo Acacesius, which was the principal temple in 
Elis, statues of Helios and Selene (Sun and Moon), 
a temple of the Graces, a temple of Silenus, and the 
tomb of Oxylus. On the way to the theatre was the 
temple of Hades, which was opened only once in the 
year. 

The theatre must have been on the slope of the 
acropolis ; it is described by Pausanias as lying 
between the agora and the Menins, which, if the 
name is not corrupt, must be the brook flowing 
down from the heights behind Paleojaoli. Hear the 
theatre was a temple of Dionysus, contaraing a statue 
of this god by Praxiteles. 

On the acropolis was a temple of Athena, con- 
taining a statue of the goddess in gold and ivory by 
Pheidias, On the summit of the acropolis are the 
remains of a castle, in the walls of which Gurtius 
noticed some fragments of Doric columns which 
probably belonged to the temple of Athena. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Elis was Petra, 
where the tomb of the philosopher Pyrrhon was 
shown. (Pans. vi. 24. § 5.) 

IV. Towns in Elis. 

1 . In Hollow Elis. Upon the coast, proceeding 
southwards from the promontory of Araxus, Hyr- 
MiNE, Cyllene. From the town of Elis, a road 
led northward to Dyme in Achaia passing by Myr- 
TUNTiuM (or Myrsinus) and Bupeasium. East of 
Elis and commanding the entrance to the Acroreia 
or highlands of Elis was Pylos, at the junction of 
the Peneius and Ladon. South of Pylos on the 
Ladon was the Homeric Ephyra, afterwards called 
Oenoe. North of Pylos in the mountainous country 
on the borders of Achaia was Thalamae. East of 
Pylos and Ephyra, in the Acroreia, were Lasion, 
Opus, Thraustus (or Thraestus), Alium, Eupa- 
GiUM, Opus. 

2 . In Pisatis. Upon the Sacred Way leading 
from Elis to Olympia, Letrini and Dyspontium. 
Upon the coast, the town and harbour of PheiA. i 
On the road across the mountains from Elis tb 
Olympia, Alesiaeum, Salmone, and Heracleia; 
and in the same neighbourhood, Margana (mr 
Margalae) and Amphidoli. Olympia lay on the 
right bank of the Alpheius, nearly in the centre of 
the country: it was properly not a town, but only a 
collection of sacred buildings. A little to the eaat 
of Olympia was Pisa, and further east Harpinna.: 

3- In Triphylia. Upon the road along the coast, 
Ep IT ALIUM (the Homeric Thryon), Samcum, 
Pyrgi. a road led from Olympia to Lepreum, on 


which were PyIjOS and Macistus. Lepreum in 
the southern part of Triphylia was the chief town 
of the district Between these two roads was 
SCXLLUS, where Xenophon resided. On the Alpheius 
to the east of Olympia was Phrixa, and southwards 
in the interior were Aepy (afterwards called Epeium), 
Hypana, Typaneab* The position of Bolax and 
Styllaoixjm is uncertain. 

(Bespecting the topography of Elis, see Leake, 
iliforea, voL i. p- 1 , seq., vol. ii. p. 165, seq., Pelo- 
ponnesicuia^ passim ; Boblaye, Recherches, &c. p. II 7, 
seq. j and especially Gurtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. 
p. 1 , seq., from whom a considerable part of the pre- 
ceding account is taken.) 
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ELISABI (’EAiO'dpoi), a people of Arabia Felix, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, at the straits of the Bed JBea 
(jBah-el-Mandeh')^ between the Cassaniti on the 
north, and the Homeritae on the east (vi. 7. § 7). 
They are donbUess identical with the A?/- A tribe, 
a district of Yemen, described by Burchardt as “ the 
most numerous and warlike tribe of those mountains, 
and exercising considerable influence over all their 
neighbours (Notes on the Bedouins, 4'^. p. 245); 
and Niebuhr has marked on his map of Yemem 
“ a town or village still named Elasera, on the hills 
above Sabbia WNW." (Forster, Arabia, vol. i. p. 70, 
vol. ii. pp. 147, 148.) [G. W.] 

ELlSON (’EAio-wp), a tributary of the Lupia 
(Lippe), commonly identified with the Alme. At 
its confluence with the Lupia, the Romans built 
the.fort Aliso. (Dion Cass. liv. 33.) [L. S.] 

ELLASAB (’EAAacrdp), mentioned only in Ge- 
nesis (xiv. 1) as the country of Arioch, one of the 
kings associated with Chedorlaomer in his invasion 
of Canaan. Some have identified it with the Elisari 
of Arabia, others with Assyria, under the name El- 
Asur; hut all is pure conjecture. [G. W.] 

ELLEBRL [Yeliboki.] 

ELLEPORUS. [ Helleporus.] 
ELLOME'NUS (’EAAo^eVos), a town in Loucas, 
mentioned by Thucydides, is supposed by Leake to 
be. represented by the port of KUmino. (Time. iii. 
94; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 23.) 

ELO^NE (’HAccptj), a town of Perrhaebia in 
Thessaly, mentioned by Homer along with Orthe 
andOloosson, afterwards called LEiMONE(Ae£/x(; 6 j'? 7 ), 
according to Strabo. The same writer says that it 
was in ruins in his time, and that it lay at the foot 
of Mt. Olympus, not far from the river Eurotas, 
which the poet culls Titaresius. Leake places it at 
where there are said to be some ancient 
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remains. (Horn. /Z. il 739, ix.-p. 440; Steph. B- 
s.v, Leake, Northern Greece^ voL in'* 

p. 345). 

ELLOTIA. [Euboea,] 

ELORUS. [Helorus.] 

ELU'RO. [Lacetani.] 

EXTJSA. [Elusates.] 

ELUSA'TES, a people of Aqnitania who were 
subdued b. c. 56 by P. Crassus, a legatus of Caesar 
(B, G. iii. 27). Pliny (iv. 19) enumerates them 
between the Aiisci and the Sotiates. [Ausoi.] Their 
chief town, Elusa, is mentioned in the Antonina 
Itin. on a road from Burdigala {Bordeaux) to 
Narbo (Narbonne), It is called Givitas Elusa, 
and is placed 12 M. P. after Mutatio Scittio, which 
is Sotium {Sos). From Civitas Elusa to Civitas 
Auscius {A^6ch) is 30 M. P. Claudianus {in Rufin. 
i. 137) mentions Elusa — 

“ Invadit muros Elusae, notissima dudum 
Tecta petens.” 

The modem town of JEame^ in the department of 
Gers, is near the old site, which is called Cimtat, a 
corruption of Civitas. Ammianus (xv, 11), if Ms 
text is right, places Elusa in Narbonensis, which is 
not correct. The Notitia of the Gallic provinces 
makes the Civitas Elusatium the metropolis of No- 
vempopulana. [G. L.] 

ELU'SIO, a city of Narbonensis, which the Jeru- 
salem Itin. places on the road from Tolosa {Toulouse) 
to Narbonne. It is- 20 M. P. from Toulouse to 
Elusio, and 33 M. P. from Elusio to Garcaso {Car- 
cassonne). The position of St. Pierre diElzonne 
(Eglise de Montferrand) seems to he the site. [G.L.] 
ELYCO'GI ('EAukw/coi), a people of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 10), who 
makes Alba Augusta their capital. D’Anville, 
Walckenaer, and others, suppose that Ptolemy’s 
Elycoci is a corruption of Helvii * and it may be 
some argument in favour of this supposition that 
both people had a capital Alba. [Alba Hblviorum.] 
But, on the other hand, Ptolemy places the Elycoci 
on the east side of the Rhone., and the Helvii are 
on the west side. [G. L.] 

EXYMA. [Elyivii.] 

ELYMA. [Elimeia.] 

ELY'MATS {v ’EAu^at's, Strab. xvi. p. 744 ; Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 13; Sleph. B. s. v.x in 0. T, Elam; *EAu- 
fxala, Strab. xi. p. 524: A’ZA ’EAu/waw, Strab. xi. 
pp. 522,524; xvi. p. 739; Ptol. vi. 3. § 3; ^EAafii- 
rcti, Act Ajfost. ii. 9; ’'EAuyUOt, Joseph. Ant i. 7), a 
province usually considered part of tlae larger district 
of Susiana; hut it is difficult to define its limits, as 
the classical writers speak of it, for the most part, 
with great indistinctness. Thus from Strabo (xi. p, 
524) it might be inferred, that he considered it to 
extend considerably to the N. and quite up to the 
southern boundary of Media Magna; while, in another 
place, he would seem to consider it simply as one of 
several provinces which he enumerates to the east- 
w’ard of Babylonia (xvi. p. 736). The most distinct 
statement which that geographer makes, is where 
he states that Elymais joins Susis (the province of 
Susiana), wliile the country round Mt. Zagros and 
Media join Elymais (xvi. p. 744). According to this 
view, Elymais would comprehend the ragged moun- 
tain tract formed by the southern spurs of Mt. 
Zagros, S. of Media and H. of Susiana. According 
to Stepbanus, it was a part of Assyria in the 
direction and near the Persian province of Susis; 
and the sacred writers appear to indicate that it 
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was fomethnes subject to Assyria and sometimes to 
Babylonia {Isaiah, xxii. 6 ; Ezelc. ^ xxxii. 24). 
Pliny, on the other hand, extends Elymais to the 
shores of the Persian gulf (vi. 27, s. 31), — in which 
view he is supported by the Epitoinizer of Strabo 
(xi. p. 148), and Ptolemy (vi, 3. § 3), — making 
its northern limit, towards Susiana, the river 
Eulaeus. According to this, Elymais would com- 
prehend the country between the Eulaeus, the Oroatis 
(the boundary of Persis), and the Persian gulf. It 
is probable that the character of the people, vriio 
were for the most prt a warlike mountain tribe, at 
different periods of their history possessing a widely 
diverse extent of territory, led ancient geographers 
to describe their locality with so little precision. In 
its widest extent, Elymais is said to have had three 
eparchies which were included in it, Gabiana, Mas- 
sabatiea, and Corbiana. (Strab. xvi. p. 745.) In 
other places, the Cossaei, Paraetacae, and Uxii, and 
the district of Sittacene and Apolloniatis, are men- 
tioned in connection with the people or land of 
Elymais. (Strab. xvi. pp. 732, 736, 739, 744.) Li 
the Bible, Elam and Sledia are constantly in con- 
nection, and it is not improbable that at that remote 
priod Elam and its inhabitants occupied much of 
the countiy which in the later and classical ages 
was assigned to Persia. {Isaiah, xxi. 2 ; Jer.xxv. 25.) 
It is not, however, possible to draw from the notices 
in Holy Scripture any certain geographical in- 
ferences. It would seem that it was generally held 
that Susis and Elymais, though adjoining, were 
separate territories, though the exact limits of the 
former, also, are not easily to be ascertained. Indeed, 
Strabo (xi. p. 524, xvi. p. 744) speaks of ware 
between them, in winch the people of Elymais w'ere 
able to bring into the fiieJd as many as 13,000 
cavalry. In tlie notice of Pei'sian nations in Ezra, 
the people of Susa and Elam are separately enu- 
merated (iv. 9); though, in Daniel, the metro- 
polis of jSusiana, is placed in Elam (viii. 2). The 
government of the country was from very early 
times under independent kings, probably robber 
chieftains ; of these, two are mentioned by name in 
the Bible; Chedoiiaomer, the contemporary with 
Abraham, in Genesis (xiv. 1), and Arioch, during 
the rule of Nebuchodonosor, in J udith (i. 6). Strabo 
bears testimony to the fact that the Eljmaei alone 
were never subdued by the Parthian khigs, but were 
able even to exact a yearly tribute from them (xL 
p. 722). With I’egai’d to the name of this province, 
there can be no doubt that it is derived from the 
Hebrew Elam, while its population are considered to 
be Semitic, Elam being one of the sons of Shem {Gen. 
X. 92). Yet, from the position of the district, there 
was probably a large intermixture of an Indo-Ger- 
manic element. (See comparison of Elam with the 
Pehlvi Airjama by Muller, Jour. Asiat. vol. vii. 
p. 299.) The character of the people, as de- 
scribed in the Bible, is in accordance with the notices 
of the classical writers. Like the Pei*sians of later 
times, and their neighbours the Cossaei, they seem 
principally to have used the bow and arrow. {Isaiah, 
xxii. 6 ; Je?'. xlix. 35 ; Appian, St/r. 32 ; Strab. xvii. 
p. 744 ; Liv. xxxv. 48, xxxvii. 40.) There was, how- 
ever, besides, a considerable settled population, who 
cultivated the plain-country. It has been usual to 
describe several towns, as Seleuceia, Soloce, Sosirate, 
Badaca, and Elymais, and the rivers Eulaeus, Hedy- 
phon or Iledypnus, and Coprates, as belonging to 
Elymais. As, however, they belong with equal 
justice to the larger and better known province of 
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Susiana, they are so considered in the presSent work. 
[SUSIANA.] 

2. A district of Media Magna, situated, according 
to Ptolemy (vi. 2. § 6), to the N. of the region which 
he calls Ghoromitlirene. Polybius places a tribe, 
whom he calls Elymaei, in the mountain region to 
the N. of Media (v. 44). It is not clear where it 
was situated, and, as most of the authorities usually 
referred to (as Strab. si. p, 524, xy. p. 732) apply 
as wmll to the more important Elymais of Susiana, 
we think it may he doubted whether there was 
another Elymais in the position relative to Media 
wdiich Ptolemy and Polybius seem to have imagined. 
It is, however, possible, that some of the people of 
the Susianian province may, at some period, have 
migrated to the north, or that that province may 
itself have been sometimes carelessly included within 
the varying boundaries of the greater country, 
Media. [V.] 

E'LYMI (^Ehvpioi : the form ''EAu/xot and Helymi 
appears to be incorrect), a people in the extreme W. 
of Sicily, who are reckoned among the native tribes 
of the island, but distinct from the Sicelians and 
Sicanians. (Scyl. p. 4; Thuc. vi. 2.) The general 
opinion of the Greeks derived them from a Trojan 
origin; this is distinctly stated by Thucydides (Ic.); 
and the history of their arrival and the foundation of 
their two cities, Eryx and Egesta, is circumstantially 
related by Dionysius (i. 52). In all the legends con- 
cerning them their eponymous hero Elymus is a 
Trojan, and appears in close connection with Aeneas 
and Aegestus or Acestes. (Strab. xiii. p. 608.) This 
notion of their Trojan descent may probably be un- 
derstood, as in many other cases, as pointing to a 
Pelasgic extraction. A wholly different tradition 
was, however, preserved by Hellanicus, who repjre- 
sented the Elymi as having been driven from the 
S. of Italy by the Oenotrians, previous to the similar 
migration of the Sieuli. (Helian. ap. Dimp. i. 22.) 
Scylax also, though he enumerates the Elymi among 
the barbarian inhabitants of Sicily, seems to reckon 
them distinct from the Trojans. (Scyl. p, 4. § 13.) 
They appear to have maintained constant friendly 
relations with the neighbouring Phoenician settle- 
ments of Motya, Solus, aud Panormus, and are men- 
tioned at an early period as co-operating with that 
people in expelling the Cnidians, who had attempted 
to form a settlement in Sicily itself, previous to their 
establishment at Lipara. (Thuc. 1. c.; Pans. x. 11. 
§ 3.) No mention of them occurs in later times as 
a separate people; their two cities Eryx and Egesta 
had become to a great extent Hellenised, and assumed 
the position of independent political bodies. 

The existence of a city of the name of Elyma rests 
wdiolly on the authority of a passage of Dionysius 
(i. 52), in which there is little doubt that the true 
reading vshould be “'Epu/ca, as suggested by Sylburg 
and Cluver, (Sylburg. ad loc. ; Cluver, Sicil. p. 
244.) [E.H.B.] 

ELY'MIA (’EAu/xfa), a town in Arcadia, near 
the boundaries of hlantineia and Orchomenus, pro^^ 
bably situated at Lcvidhi^ where there are ancient 
remains. (Xeri. Hell. vi. 5. § 13; Lealte, Pelopmir- 
nesiaca, p. 229.) 

E'LYRUS QEKvpos : Eth ’EAuptos, Steph. B.), 
a town of Crete, wliicli Scylax {Geog. Grace. Min. 
vol. i. p 265, ed. Gail) places between Cydonia and 
Lissus. It had a harbour, Suia {tvta, Steph, B.), 
situated on the S. c(jast of the island, 60 stadia W, 
of Poecilassus. {Stadiasm.') Pausanias (x. 16. § 3) 
states that the city existed in his time in the moun- 
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tains of Crete. He adds that he had seen at Delphi 
the bronze goat which the Elyrians had dedicated, 
and which was represented in the act of giving suck 
to Phylacis and Phylauder, children of Apollo and 
the nymph Acacallis, whose love had been won by 
the youthful god at the house of Casmanor at Tarrha. 
It was the birthplace of Ilialetas (Suid. s. w.), who 
was considered as the inventor of the Cretic rhythm, 
the national paeans and songs, with many of the 
institutions of his country. (Strab. x, p. 480.) 
Elyrus appears in Hierocles’ list of Cretan cities, then 
reduced in number to twenty-one. Mr. Pashley 
(Travels^ vol. ii. p. 105) discovered the site at a 
PalaeoJcastron near Ehodomni. The first object 
that presents itself is a building consisting of a series 
of arches; next, vestiges of walls, especially on the 
N. and NE. sides of the ancient city. The circuit of 
these must originally have been two miles; at a 
slight elevation above are other walls, as of an acro- 
polis, Further on are some massive stones, some 
pieces of an entablature, and several fragments of 
the shafte of columns, all that now remains of an 
ancient temple. Traces of the wall of Suia, which 
still retains its ancient name, and of some public 
buildings, may be observed. Several tombs, re- 
sembling those of IJagMo~Kyr7cQ, and an aqueduct, 
are still remaining. (Gapt. Graves, Admiralty 
Charts in Mus. Class, Antiq. vol. ii, p, 298.) 

The coins of this city have the type of a bee upon 
them. (Pelleriii, Rec. des Med. vol. iii. p. 68; 

Supplement, vol. iv. p.319.) [E. B. J.] 



EMA'THIA ('Hpadlr}), a district which the Ho- 
meric poems (11. xiv. 226) couple with Pieria as 
lying between the Hellenic cities of Thessaly and 
Paeonia and Thrace. The name was in primitive 
times assigned to the original scats (T the Temenid 
dynasty of Edessa. It comprehended that beautiful 
region beyond the Haliacmon and on the E. side of 
the Olynipene ridge, which is protected on all sides 
by mountains and manshes, at a secure but not incon- 
venient distance from the sea. Ematliia, which had 
received the gift of three magnificent positions for 
cities or fortresses in Verria, Niamta, and VodlienA, 
and possessing every variety of elevation and aspect, 
— rof mountain, wood, fertile plain, running water, 
and lake, — was admirably adapted to be the nur- 
sery of the monarchy of Macedonia. 

It appears from Justin (vii. 1) that part of Ema- 
thia was occupied by the Briges, who were expelled 
from thence by the Temenidae; and Herodotus (viiL 
138), in stating that the gardens of Midas, their 
king, were situated at the foot of Mount Beimius, 
seems to show that their position was round Beroea. 

Emathia, in later times, had more extensive boun- 
daries than those which Homer understood ; and 
Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 39) advanced its limits to the 
right bank of the Axius. Polybius (xxiv. 8. § 4) 
and Livy (xl. 3), who is his transcriber in this place, 
assert, in contradiction to the notice in the Iliad, 
that Emathia was formerly called Paeonia, but this 
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may be reconciled by supposing that previously it 
had been inhabited by the Paeonian race. 

Emathia was, after the Koman conquest, included 
in the third region of Macedonia, and contained 
the following cities: — Beroea, Citiom, Aegae, 
'Edessa, Cyrrhus, Aimopia, Europus, Ata- 
LANTA, Gortynia, and Idomenb. (Leake, Norths 
em Greece^ vol. iii. pp. 442 — 447.) [E. B. J.] 

EM'BATUM (rb *'EjU§aTo:'), a place in the ter- 
ritory of Erythrae, mentioned by Theopompus in the 
eighth book of his HeUenica, (Steph. B. s, v.) It 
appears from Thucydides (iii. 29) that it was on 
the coast. 

EMBOXIEA (’Eju^dAijua, Arrian, iv. 28; Ptol. 
vii. 1. § 57; Ecbolima, Curt. viii. 12. § 1), a town 
apparently in Bactriana, though considered by Pto- 
lemy to be vdthin the arbitrary division of ancient 
India which he calls “ India intra Gangem.” It 
was, according to him, near the river Indus. It was 
visited by Alexander the Great after the rock Aomus, 
near which it stood. It must therefore have been on 
the west bank of the Indus, perhaps at the modem 
Afribar, or The narrative of Curtins cannot 

be reconciled with its position, nor indeed with any 
other place in this part of the country, as he places 
Emboiima at sixteen marches from the Indus. It 
was made by Alexander a magazine for the ti oops 
of which Craterus was left in charge. (Wilson, 
Amwa, p. 191.) [V.] 

EME'RIT A AUGUSTA. [Augusta Emerita.] 
EMESA or EMISSA ("E/ticro-a; Eth, *E,ft.ta7iyot)f 
a city of Syria, reckoned by Ptolemy to that part 
of the district of Apamene, on the right or eastern 
bank of the Orontes (v. 15. § 19), to which Pliny 
assigns a desert district beyond Pahnyra (v, 26). 
It is chiefly celebrated in ancient times for its mag- 
nificent temple of the Sun; and the appointment of 
its young priest Bassianus, otherwise called Elaga- 
balus or Heliogabalus, to the imperial dignity, in 
Ids fourteenth year, by the Roman legionaries of 
Syria (a. n. 218; Diet of Biogr. s. v. Elagabalus). 
It was in the neighbourhood of Emesa that Zenobia, 
queen of Palmyra, was defeated by the emperor 
Aurelian, a. d. 272. (Vopisc. AnreL 25.) It was 
originally governed by independent chiefs, of whom 
the names of Sampsiceraraus and larablichus are 
preserved. (Strab. xvi. p. 753.) It was made a 
colony with the Jus Italicum by Caracalla (Ulpian, 
ap. Dig. 50. tit. 15. s. 1), and afterwards became 
the capital of Phoenicia Libanesia. (Hierod. ; Mala! 
xii. p. 296, ed. Bonn.) 

There are still extant coins of CaracaUa and 
Elagabalus, in which it is called a colony and a 
metropolis. On the coins of Caracalla it is called a 
colony, and on those of Elagabalus a metropolis, to 
which dignity it was no doubt elevated by the latter 
emj>eror. The annexed coin of Caracalla represents 
on the reverse the temple of the Sun. (Eckhel, vol. 
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iii. p. 311.) The present name of Emesa is 
M&m. [G. W.J 

EMIMS (’OjUfttV, ’E,a)ua?oi), the very ancient in- 
habitants of Moab, a gigantic race, as their name 
imports, dispossessed by the children of Lot [Moab] 
{Dmt. ii. 10, 11), having been then lately weak- 
ened, as would appear, by the defeat they had ex- 
perienced in the valley of Kiriathaim from Chedor- 
laomer and the confederate kings, as recorded in Oe- 
nesk (xiv. 5). [0. W.] 

EMMAXS 1. A village of Judaea 

mentioned by St. Luke (xxiv. 13), distant sixty 
furlongs from Jerusalem. This is doubtless iden- 
tical with the XSpiov "Afipaobs of Josephus, which 
he says hrSx^i rSbv *Upoao\vjj.cDV crraBiovs e^ri- 
Kovra, in which Vespasian established a colony of 
800 veterans, (^B. J. vii. 6. § 6.) A tradition, 
originating apparently in the 14th century, which 
has fixed its site at the village of El-Khuleibeh^ 
has no value whatever, and the distance does not 
coincide (Robinson, B. R. vol. iii. pp. 65, 66). A, 
more ancient and consistent tradition, which still 
prevails among the Greeks, identifies it with the 
village of Kungat-ekAnub, popularly called Abn- 
Goosk, on the road between Jerusalem and Jaffa, 
about 1| hour from the former city- The authen- 
ticity of this tradition is confirmed by the existence 
at the present day of a native village, on the road 
between Jerusalem and Kurlgat-el-Anub, named 
Colonia or Kulonia, obviously deriving its name 
from the military colony established in the district 
of Ammaus by Vespasian. It is still celebrated for 
its waters, as it was in the time of Julian, wh® 
attempted to stop the fountain on account of the 
miraculous virtues imputed to it. (Theophanes, 
cited by Reland, Palaest. p. 759.) It is often con- 
founded with the following, as it is, indeed, by 
Theophanes. 

2. A city of Palaestine, about eight or ten miles 
from the former (with which it has been often con- 
founded), still retaining its ancient name hlmmt 
unchanged, being now called Amniwus. In classic 
times it was designated Nicopolis, in commemora- 
tion, as is suggested, of the destniction of Jerusalem. 
(Willibald, ap. Reland, p. 760.) It is frequently 
mentioned in the book of Maccabees, and by Josephus • 
(cited in Reland, pp. 428, 429, 758, 759), and is 
joined with Lydda and Thamna. The Itinerariuin 
Hierosolymitanum places it 22 Roman miles from 
Jerusalem; and St. Jerome accurately states its 
petition, “ ubi incipiunt montana Judaeae consur- 
gere” (^Comment, in Daniel, xii.); but both he and 
Eusebius erroneously identify this city with the 
rillage mentioned by St. Luke. {Epitaph, Panlm, 
and de Lock Eehraick, ad voc. ’EjUjoaovs.) Pliny 
(v. 14) seems to make the same mistake, when he 
writes of it as a toparchy — “ Fontibns imguain 
Eramaum, Lyddam, Jox>picam,” — a characteristic 
certainly more descriptive of the village of St. Luke 
than of the city Nicopolis, whose site is still marked 
by a village bearing the same name, and traces of 
ancient ruins, on the right hand, or north, of tho 
road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, in ihe immediate 
vicinity of Latru»,the “Castellum boiii Latronis” of 
the Crusades. 

3. (’AjUjuaovj,) The name given by Josephus 
(rira5. xviii. 2. § 3, B. J. iv. 1. § 2) to the medi- 
cinal hot-springs of Tiberias, and which he inter- 
prets to mean “ warm baths,” probably identifying 
the name with the Hebrew Hammath; which in- 
clines Dr. liobinson to regard the ancient town of 
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EMODI MONTES. 

Hammatli of the tribe of Naphthali {Josh. xk. 35) 
as represented in these hot springs. (j5. Res. vol. iii. 
p.260.) [Tiberias.] [G-W.] 

EMO'DI MONTES (ra 0 / 397 , Strab. 

p. 511, XV. pp. 698, 715; Ptol. vi. 15; 
tipos, Diod, ii. 35; Konys^ 748, 1146; t& ’H/ xwSiSt, 
PtoL vi. 16; <5 *H/uco5<Js, Strab. xv. p. 689 ; Arrian, 
Ind. 2; Eastath. ad Dionys. 748; Emodus, Piin. v, 
27; Hemodes, Mela, i. 15. §2, hi. 7. § 6; Emodon, 
Amm. Marc. xxiiL 6. § 64). Although the expe- 
dition of Alexander the Great opened out to the 
Grecian mind only that part of the chain of the 
which is nearest the country of the five 
rivers of W. India, yet it is to this epoch that we 
must date a new era for Asiatic geography. The 
enterprise of the Macedonian conqueror, the cam- 
paign of Seleucus Nicator, the long residence of 
Megasthenes at the court of Sandracottus, and the 
researches made by Patrocles, the general of Se- 
leucus, and the most veracious (^Kiara xpeudtiXoyos) 
of all writers concerning India (Strab. ii. p. 70), 
seem to have thrown great light upon the more E. 
portions of the peninsula. From this time there 
appear in the Greek, and subsequently in the Eoman 
writers, views more or less generally accurate on the 
existence, direction, and continuity of a vast range 
of mountains extending over the entire continent 
from W. to E. Dicaearehus, the pupil of Aristotle, 
has the merit of having been the first to point this 
out, and it is clearly indicated in the geography of 
Eratosthenes. In both authors, more than 300 years 
before Pliny, the name of Imaus is met vith under 
the form of Imaon. India is bordered to the N., from 
Ariana to the Eastern Sea, by the extremities of 
Taurus, to which the aboriginal inhabitants give the 
different names of Paropamiaus, Emodon, Imaon, and 
others, while the Macedonians call them Caucasus. | 
(Eratfjsth. ajp. Strab. xv. p. 689 ; corap. ii. p. 68, i 
xi. p. 490.) The idea of attaching to the Taurus 
of Asia Minor the W. extremity of the Eimalayah 
range the plateau which is prolonged 

towards the volcano of Demavend, and extends along 
the S. shore of the Caspian, is not strictly correct. 
But Strabo (xi. p. 511), in a passage where he de- 
scribes the chain of the Taurus on the other side of 
the Caspian, illustrates the continuity of the chain 
with great detail. In proceeding from the Hyrcanian 
sea to the E., the mountains that the Greeks call 
Taurus are always on the right hand, as far as the 
Indian sea. These mountains begin in Pamphylia | 
and Cilicia, and, receiving different names, are un- 
interruptedly prolonged to the E. All these moun- 
tains beyond the Arii have received from the Mace- 
donians the name of Caucasus ; but among the 
barbarians the mountains to the N. are called Paro- 
pamisus, the Emodes and Imaon taking different 
names in different parts. (Comp. Grcskurd, ap. 
Ic.) It is remarkable that these indigenous de- 
nominations of the great Himalayan chain were so 
little altered by the Greeks, that in our time, more 
than 2000 years after Eratosthenes, we are enabled 
to interpret them from the Sanscrit. The name of 
Jlimalaya, applied to a chain of mountains limiting 
India to the N., has been recognised by Haugbton in 
the laws of Manu. It is the “abode” (dfoya) of 
“snow” (hwMi). The great epic poems of India, 
the Rcimdyana and the Mahiblidrata, speak of 
Hirmvdn mdSimavat — “ snowy,” “ wintiy.” Imaus 
is derived from Eimavat (Bohlen, Das AlteJndievt, 
vol. i. p. 11), an etymology of whicli Pliny was 
aware, who, after speaking of the Montes Emodi, 
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adds, “ quorum promontorium Imaus voeatur, inco- 
larum lingui nivosum significante” (vi. 17). The 
Montes Emodi are the “ golden mountains ” (M~ 
mddri) — Jienia^ “gold; ” adri, “ mountain” — either 
because of the supposition that there were rich 
mines of gold, as in the other extremity of Central 
Asia, in the Altai and Kmchan, ov in allusion to 
those fires of the setting sun reflected by the snows 
of the Himalayah which gild its highest summits, as 
described in The Cloud Messenger of 

As it appears, therefore, that, according to the 
great geographical views conceived by Eratosthenes, 
and elaborated in detail from better and more nume- 
rous materials by Marinus of Tyre and Ptolemy, the 
ancients believed that the interior of Asia was tra- 
versed by one single great chain of mountains pro- 
longed from the E. to the W. in the parallel of 
Bhodes, it only remains to mai-k off that portion of 
the great central cordillera to which they applied 
the name of Emodus or Emodi Montes. They may 
generally be described as forming that portion of the 
great lateral branch of the Indian Caucasus, the 
colossal Himalayan mrige ^piyicrrov o/)os, Agathem. 
ii. 9), extending along Hepaul, and probably as far 
as Bhotdn. The prolongation was occasionally in- 
definitely made. Thus Dionysius Periegetes (ii. 62 ) 
describes the foot of the Emodes as bathed by the 
foaming waves of the Eastern Ocean. Ptolemy (vi. 
16) gives the name of Ottorocorras (^Or'ropoKSppas') 
to the E. extremity of the chain. The Greeks pro- 
bably specially applied a general denomination in the 
systematic geography of India. The Ottorocorras 
of Ptolemy is the Uttara-Kuru of the VedAs and 
Mahdbhdrata, the upper or hyperborean regions of 
Asia. (Comp. Colebrooke, Asiat. Research, vol. viii. 
p. 398.) The text of Aiinmianus (xxiii. 6. § 64) 
has Opuro-Carra, which is the same Mount Kuru. 
The same historian describes in a very pietm’esque 
manner one of those Alpine forms (“ Contra Orien- 
talem plagam in orbis speciem consertae celsorem 
aggerum summitates ambiunt Seras; a Septentrione 
nivosae solitudini cohaerent,” 1. c.') which are so often 
repeated in the windings of the mountains of E. 
Asia. The S. spurs of this chain were called Be- 
PTRRHUS (rb Bijirv^^or ^pos, Ptol. vii. 2), with the 
sources of the Doasa^ (Irawaddy) ^ DAaLiSSi or 
Damask Montes (rh. Adpaao-a bpri, Ptol. l.c.}, 
with the sources of the Doeias; and Semanthini: 
Montes (rh ^rjpaudtvhv bpos, Ptol. t c.'), from 
which the rivers Seras and Aspithra take their 
rise. (Humboldt, Asia Centrale, vol. i. pp. 140 
— ^145 ; Gosselin, Geographic des Amiens, vol. iii. 
pp, 173, 188, 297, 298; Ritter, Erdhmde, vol. ii. 
p. 185, vol. V. p. 449.) [E. B. J.] 

EMPEEE'SIUM (’EyttTrepccrzov), a promontory 
mentioned by Dicaearehus between Aulis andEuripus. 
Leake supposes Emperesium to have been the name 
of the peninsula of Euboea immediately south of 
Chalcis and the Straits. (Dicaearch. Btat. Graec. 
90; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 264, seq.) 

EMPO'BIA (rd ’E/i9rope?a), was at first the name 
of a number of seaport towms, Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian settlements, on the shores of the Lesser 
Syrtis; afterwards of the district in w^hich those 
towns lay. (Polyb. i. 82. § 6, iii. 23. § 2, Exo. 
Leg. 18; Appian, Ptm. 72; Liv. xxix. 25, xxxiv. 
62 : see further Africa, p. 68, b., and Byza- 
CIUM.) [P-S.] 

; EMPO'BTAE (Liv.) or EMPO^KIUM (’EAixopiai, 
PtoL; ’Eiuvoperov, Polyb., Strab.; ^Epvdpiov, Ptol.; 
Amptiriai), an ancient and important city of His- 
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pallia Tarraconensis, on the small gulf ({?. of Rosas) 
which lies below the E. extremity of the Pyrenees, 
and at the month of the river Clodianus 
which formed its port. Its situation made it the 
natural landing-place from Gaul,* and as such it 
was colonised at an early period by the Phocaeans of 
Massalia. Their first city (afterwards called the 
Old Town) was built on a small island, whence they 
passed over to the mainland; and here a, double city 
gmw up, — the Greek town on the coast, and an 
Iberian settlement, of the tribe of the Indigetes, on 
the inland side of the other. Julius Caesar added a 
body of Roman colonists to the Greeks and Spaniards; 
and the place gradually coalesced into one Roman 
city. On coins it is styled a mnnicipium. (Liv. xxi- 
60, 61, xxvi. 19, xxviii. 42, xxxiv. 9; Polyb. iii. 76; 
Strab, iii. pp. 159, 160; Mela, ii. 6; Plin. iii, 3. s. 
4 ; Ptol. ii. 5. § 20; Stepb. B. s. Scylax, p. 1; 
Scymn. Ch. 203; Sit Ital. iii. 369, xv. 176; Florez, 
Med. de Esp. vol. ii. pp. 409, 645, vol. iii. p. 66; 
MIonnet, vol. i. pp. 40, 41 , vol. i. p. 82; Ses- 
tini, p. 139; Num. Goth ; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 49 ; 
Ukert, vol. ii. pt l. p. 423.) [P. S.] 
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EMPO'RICUS SINUS (d fcdAxos), a 

gulf on the W. coast of Mauretania Tingitana, be- 
tween the towns of Sala {Sake) and Lixus (^Ek 
Araish). It derived its name from the mercantile 
settlements of the Phoenicians. Strabo says that 
the tides were here so great, that at high water the 
country was overflowed 7 stadia inland ; a statement 
confirmed by the great swamps which now cover 
the district. (Strab. xvii. pp. 825, 829; Ptol. iv. 
1.) [P.S.] 

E'MPULUM (Ampiglione), a small town of La- 
tinm, a dependency of Tibur, which was taken in 
B. c. 355 by the Roman consuls. (Liv, vii, 18.) 
This is the only mention of its nafne, and we have 
no clue to its position; but the resemblance of name 
has induced Gell and Nibby to regard the remains 
of an ancient town visible at a place called Ampi- 
glioiie (about 5 miles E. of Tivoli^ on the road to 
SicUiano), as those of Empulum. Considerable 
portions of the walls remain, constructed of polygonal 
blocks of tufo — the only instance of the employment 
of that material m this style of construction; but 
tJiey are not of a massive character, and are inter- 
mixed with portions of reticulated and other masonry, 
decidedly of the Roman period. The site was pro- 
bably used in later times as that of a Roman villa. 
(Gell, To]?. of Rome, pp. 199 — 201; Nibby, Ein- 
tomi, vol. ii. pp. 10, 11.) [I5-H.B.] 

ENCHELANES (’Ey^eAdvex), a people and . 
town of lllyricum, situated on tiie W. shore of Lake | 
Lychnitis, in Dassaretia, subdued by Philip, b. c. 
216. (Polyb. V. 108. § 8.) [E. B. J.] 

ENCHE'LEES Ulyi’hin tribe, 

whom the ancient geographer Hecataeus (Fr, 66 — 
70, ed. Klausen) placed to the S. of the Taulantii. 
Scylax {Ft. 58) has fixed their position N. of Epi- 
dainnus and the Taulantii. This tribe are connected 
with the cycle of myths concerning Cadmus. (Comp. 
Herod, v. 61.) [E. B. J,] 


ENGEDL 

ENDOR Qkevdtap, LXX. ; ’'EvSccpov, Joseph.; 
*HvSwp, ’ATjvdcSp, Euseb.), a village in Palestine, in- 
famous in the closing scenes of the life of Saiii for 
his consultation of the sorceress, on the eve of the 
battle of Gilboa. (1 Sam. xxviii. 7, &;c.) It is 
reckoned to the half tribe of Manasseh, on this side 
Jordan (Jos A xix. 11), and is placed by Eusebius 
and St. Jerome (^Onomast. s. v.) at the distance of 
four miles to the south of Mount Tabor, It was a 
large village in their time, and still exists under the 
same name, on the northern declivity of Little Her- 
mon, and near to Naiii, — another mark of identifi- 
cation furnished by Eusebius. (Robinson, Bib. Res, 
vol. iii. p. 225.) [G, W.] 

E'NE A (’Ei/ea). Strabo (p. 552) mentions three 
places, on the authority of Demetrius of Scepsis, in 
the neighbourhood of Scepsis and the Aesepns; and 
these places are: “Enea, a village {Kdip.rt\ and 
Agyria and Alazia.’^ In another passage Strabo (p. 
602), on the same authority, says : ‘‘On the light 
hand of the Aesepus, between Poliehne and Palae- 
scepsis, is the Nea Come and silver mines;” and 
again he says that “ Palaescepsis is distant 50 stadia 
from Aeneia, and 30 from the Aesepus.” It is plain 
that Enea, Nea, and Aeneia, are all the same place, 
and therefore tliere is some error in Strabo’s text, 
Groskurd (Transl. Strab. vol. ii. pp. 480, 580, 
note) takes to be the true name in the first of 
these passages ; and ’Evea or AiVela to be the true 
name in the second. He takes Enea to be the 
modern Ene or Einieh, near the junction of two 
branches of the Menders Cliai As to this point, 
see Nea and Neandria. [G. L.] 

ENEGLAIM (’Ei'ayaAAct^, LXX.; ’AyaWFipj 
Euseb.), a city of Moab, mentioned only in Ezekiel 
(xlvii. 10); placed by Eusebius 8 miles south of 
Areopolis or Ar of Moab (\Onomast. s. t’.), but doubt- 
less identical with the Eglaim of Isaiah, in the bur- 
den of Moab (xv. 8). St. Jerome (fiommmt. in 
EzeJc. 1. c.) says that it was at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea, at the mouth of the Jordan, 
as indeed the passage in Ezekiel implies that it was 
on the coast of the Dead Sea. [G. W.] 

ENGANNIM ('Hyaj/i/d). 1. A city situated in 
that part of the tribe of Judah designated “tlie 
valley” or “ the plain” (Josh. xv. 34), which 
bordered on the great plain of Philistia; and several 
of the cities mentioned in immediate connection with 
it, and which are still represented by villages bearing 
the same name, enable us to place it in the neigh- 
bourhood of the valley of Elah. 

2. Another city of the same name -was situated in 
the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 21), and assigned 
to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 29). [G. W.] 

ENGEDI (Ay/cddrjs, al. ^Euyadbl^ al. 

LXX.; ’EyyaSe, ’EyyaSai, ’EyyaSl, Joseph,; ’Ey- 
yd55a, Ptol.; Eth. ’EyyTjSijvos), a city in tlie%vilder- 
ness of Judaea (Josh. xv. 62), giving its name to a 
desert tract on the west of the Dead Sea (i Sam. 
xxiv. 2). Its more ancient name was Hazezon-tamar, 
when it was inhabited by the Arnorites ( Genes, xiv. 
7; 2 Citron, xx. 2.) It was celebrated in old times 
for its vineyards (Cant i. 14), and Pliny reckons it. 
se.'ond only to Jerusalem for its fertility and palm- 
groves (v. 17). It is misplaced by St. Jerome at 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea (Comment, in 
Ezeh xlvii. 10), and stated by Josephus to be 300 
stadia from Jerusalem (A7it ix. 1. §2). It gave 
its name to one of the fifteen toparchios of Judaea 
(B, J. V. 3). It took its name — “ Foimlain of tije 
wild Goats ” (still called ’A in-J Idif ) — from a copious 
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■spring issmng out of the limestone rock at the base 
of an almost perpendicular cliff 800 or 1000 feet 
high, down tlie face of which was the only approach 
to the town, by a zigzag path cut in the rock. The 
city was situated on a small plain between the foun- 
tain and the sea, and some faint traces of buildings 
may still be discovered. Owing to the enormous de- 
pression of the Dead Sea, the climate of this spot, 
shut in on all sides but the east by rocky mountains, 
has a temperature much higher thaff that of any 
other part of Palestine, and its fruits consequently 
ripen three weeks or a month before those of the hill 
country. It is now inhabited only by a few Arabs, 
whose deformed and stunted growth bears witness to 
the relaxing influence of this almost tropical climate. 
(Reland, Pakcesima, p. 763 ; Robinson, Bib. Pes. 
vol. ii. p. 209, &c.) [G. W.J 

ENGUIUM or ENGYXJM(;'E77 uoj^, Diod.,Stepli- 
B., E 77 uioy,Plut. ; Eth. ’EyyuiVos, Enguinus : Gangi 
Veterc)^ a city in the interior of Sicily, celebrated 
for its temple of the Magna Mater. Diodorus tells 
us that it was originally founded by a colony of 
Cretans, the survivors of the expedition of Minos, 
who were after the Trojan War reinforced by a fresh 
body of colonists from the same country under 
Merlones. (Died. iv. 79.) The same tradition is 
related by Plutarch, who mentions that relies of 
Meriones and Ulysses were still sliown there in con- 
firmation of it. (Piut. Marc. 20.) But it is certain 
that it was not in historical times a Greek colony: 
nor is any mention of it found in history till the time 
of Timoleon, wdien the two cities of Engyum and 
Apoilonia wore subject to a tyrant named Leptines, 
who was expelled by Timoleon, and the cities restored 
to their liberty. (Diod. xvi, 72.) During the Second 
Punic War Engyum was one of the places that had 
zealously espoused the cause of the Cai’thaginians, 
and was in consequence threatened with severe 
punishment by Marcellus, but was spared by him at 
the intercession of Nicias, one of its principal citizens. 
(Piut. Marc. 20.) No further mention of it occurs 
in Mstoiy; it appears in the time of Cicero as a 
municipal town, and is found also in the lists given i 
by Pliny and Ptolemy of the cities of Sicily: but 
from this time all trace of it disappears. (Cic. Verr. 
hi. 43; Plin.iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. hi. 4. § 14.) Plutarch 
tells us it was not a large city, but very ancient and 
celebrated on account of its temple, which Cicero 
also calls “ augustissimnm et religiosissimum fanum.” 
Its reputation is sufficiently proved by the circum- 
stance that Scipio Africanus had presented many 
offerings to it, including bronze armour and vases of 
beautiful worlonanship, all of which were carried off 
by the rapacious Verres. (Cic. Verr. iv. 44, v. 72.) 
Cicero calls the deity to whom the temple was dedi- 
cated “ JMater Magna,” and distinctly identifies her 
w’ith the Mater Idaea; Plutarch and Diodorus, on 
the contrary, mention the goddesses in the plural, at 
&sat Marepes-, like the Deae Matres of the Romans. 
It is probable that their worship was of Pelasgian 
origin, and the traditions that derived the founda- 
tion of the city from Crete evidently point to the 
same connection. 

We have no clue to the precise situation of Engyum : 
but Cicero mentions it in conjunction with Aluntium, 
Apoilonia, Capitium, and other cities of the NE. of ' 
Sicily; and the subjection of Apoilonia and Engyum 
to the government of Leptines would seem to indicate 
that tlie two places were not very far distant from 
each other. Hence the suggestion of Cluverius, who . 
places Engyum at Gangi Vetere^ about 2 miles S. of 


the modem town of GangA md near the sources of 
the jPfwme though a mere conjecture, is 

plausible enough, and has accordingly been followed 
by most subsequent writers. The elevated situation 
of this place would correspond with the strong 
position assigned it by Diodorus (iv. 79); and Silius 
Italicus (xiv. 249) also tells us it had a rocky teni- 
tory. The ruins mentioned by Fazello as existing 
at Gangi Vetere^ are however not ancient, but thjse 
of the oil town of the name, now deserted. (Eazell. 
deReh. Sic. x. 2; Amic. p. 419; Cluver. 

Sidl. p. 367.) Ptolemy indeed seems to place En- 
gyum in the more southern part of Sicily : but little 
dependence can be placed on his data for the towns 
of the interior. [E. H. B.] 

ENI'PEUS, a river of the Macedonian Pieria, which 
is described by Livy (xliv. 8) as descending from a 
valley of Olympus, and as enclosed between high 
and precipitous banks, containing little winter in 
summer, but full of quicksands and whirlpools in 
wintry weather. In B. c. 169, Perseus placed his 
army at a distance of 5 M. P. from Dium, behind 
the Enipeus, and occupied the line of the river. 
The description of the historian, and its distance from 
Diura, correspond to the river of LitoJehoro^ which 
has its origin in the highest parts of the woody 
steeps of Olympus, and flows in a wide bed between 
precipitous banks, which gradually diminish in 
height to the sea. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
pp. 406, 420.) [E. B.J.] 

ENPPEUS (’EvIttcus, sometimes Strab* 

viii. p. 356 ; Eustath. ad Od. xi. 328 : Fersaliti), 
one of the principal rivers of Thessaly, rises in 
Mount Othrys, and after flowing through the plain 
of Pharsalus, flows into the Peneus. Its chief tri- 
butary was the Apidamis, which rises at the foot of 
the mountains of Phthia, probably at the springs of 
Vrysid. The Apidanus is sometimes represented as 
tlie principal of the two rivers, and its name given 
to the united stream flowing into the Peneus. He- 
rodotus relates that the Apidanus was the only river 
in Achaea, of which the waters were not drunk up 
by the aimy of Xerxes. (Strab. ix. p. 432, comp, 
viii. p. 356; Eurip. Eec. A^l ; Herod, vii. 1 96; Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 35.) The Enipeus is a rapid river, and is 
therefore called by Ovid “ irrequietus Enipeus” 
{Met. i. 579), an epithet which, as Leake remarks, is 
more correct than Lucan’s description (vi. 374): — 

, . . . “ it gui'gite rapto 

Apidanus ; nunquamque cefer, nisi mixtus, Bnipem" 

The Cuarius flowed into the Enipeus after its junc- 
tion with the Apidanus. (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iv. pp. 320, 330.) Respecting the river god 
Enipeus, see Diet, of Biogr. and Myth. s. v. 

2. A river of Elis in the Pisatis, called Barni- 
chius in the time of Strabo, flowed into the Alpheius 
at no great distance from its mouth. Near tlie 
sources of this river stood Salmone. (Strab. viii. 
p. 356.) [Saijvione.] 

ENISPE (’Evio-ttt^), an Arcadian town mentioned 
by Homer, in the Catalogue of Ships, along with 
Rhipe and Stratia. It was impossible even in anti- 
quity to determine the position of these towns, and 
Pausanias treats as absurd the opinion of those 
who considered them to be islands in the river Ladon. 
(Hom. jf^. ii. 606; Strab. viii. p. 388; Pans. viii. 25," 
§ 12 .) 

ENNA or HENNA Steph. B., Pol, 

Diod., &c., but in Livy, Cicero, and most Latin 
authors Henna: Et/iP%pm7os^ Eniiensis or Hen- 
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nensis; Castro Giovanm)^ an ancient and important 
city of Sicily, situated as nearly as possible in the 
centre of the island; whence Cicero calls it “ medi- 
terranea maxinie” (Fern hi. 83), and tells us that 
it was within a day’s journey of the nearest point on 
all the three coasts. Hence the sacred grove of 
Proserpine, in its immediate neighbourhood, was often 
called the “ umbilicus Siciliae.” (Gic. Ferr. iv. 48; 
Callim. E. in Cer. 15.) The peculiar situation of 
Enna is described by several ancient authors, and is 
indeed one of the most remarkable in Sicily. Placed 
on the level summit of a gigantic hill, so lofty as 
almost to deserve to be called a mountain, and sur- 
rounded on all sides with precipitous clitfs almost 
wholly inaccessible, except in a very few spots which 
are easily defended, abundantly supplied with water 
which gushes from the face of the rocks on all sides, 
and having a fine plain or table land of about 3 miles 
in circumference on the summit, it forms one of the 
most remarkable natural fortresses in the world. 
(Liv. xxiv. 37 ; Cic. Verr. iv, 48; Strab. vL p. 272.) 
Stephauus of Byzantium tells us (s.v, ’'Evm), but 
without citing his authority, that Enna was a colony 
of Syracuse, founded 80 years after the settlement of 
the parent city (b. c. 654); but the silence of Thu- 
oydides, where he mentions the other colonies of 
Syracuse founded about this penod (vi. 2.), tells 
strongly against this statement. It is improbable 
also that the Syracusans should have established a 
colony so far inland at so early a period, and it is 
certain that when Enna first figures in history, it 
appears as a Siculian and not as a Greek city. 
Dionysius of Syracuse seems to have fully appreciated 
its importance, and repeatedly attempted to make 
himself master of the place; at first by aiding and 
encouraging Aeimnestus, a citizen of Enna, to seize 
on the sovereign power, and afterwards, failing in 
his object by this means, turning against him and 
assisting the Eunaeans to get rid of their despot. 
(Diod. xiv. 14.) He did not however at this time 
accomplish his purpose, and it was not till a later 
period that, after repeated expeditions against the 
neighbouring Sicilian cities, Enna also was betrayed 
into his hands. (Id, xiv. 78.) In the time of Aga- 
thocles we find Enna for a time subject to that 
tyrant, but when the Agrigentines under Xenodicus 
began to proclaim the mstoration of the other cities ^ 
of Sicily to freedom, the Ennaeans were the first to 
join their standard, and opened their gates to Xeno- 
dicus, B. 0. 309. (Id. XX. 31.) In the First Punic 
War Enna is repeatedly mentioned; it was taken 
first by the Carthaginians under Hamilcar, and 
subsequently recaptured by the Eomans, but in both 
instances by treachery and not by force. (Diod. xxiii. 
9. p. 503; Pol. i. 24.) In the Second Punic War, 
while Marcellus was engaged in the siege of Syracuse 
B. c. 214, Enna became the scene of a fearful mas- 
sacre. The defection of several Sicilian towns from 
Borne had alarmed Pinarius the governor of Enna, 
lest the citizens of that place .should follow their 
example ; and in order to fbrestal the apprehended 
treachery, he with the Roman garrison fell upon the 
citizens when assembled in the theatoe, and put them 
all to the sword witliout distinction, after which lie 
gave up the city to be plundered by his soldiers. 
(Liv. xxiv. 37 — 39.) Eighty years later Emm again 
became conspicuous as the head-quarters of the great 
Servile War in Sicily (b. c. 134 — 132), which first 
broke out there under the lead of Eunns, who made 
himself master in the first instance of Enna, which 
from its central position and great natm*al strength 
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became the centre of Ins operations, and the receptacle 
of the plunder of Sicily. It was the last place that 
held out against the proconsul Eupilius, and was at 
length betrayed into his hands, its impregnable 
strength having defied all his efil>rts. (Diod. xxxiv., 
Exc. Phot. pp. 526 — 529, Exe. Yales, pp. 599, 
600; Flor. iii. 19. § 8; Oros. v. 9.; Strab. vi. p. 
272.) Strabo tells us (1. c.) that it suffered se- 
verely upon this occasion (which, indeed, could 
scarcely be mherwise). and regards tliis period as 
the commencement of its subsequent decline. Cicero, 
however, notices it repeatedly in a manner which 
seems to imply that it was still a flourishing muni- 
cipal town: it had a fertile territory, well- adapted 
for the growth of com, and diligently cultivated, till 
it was rendered almost desolate by the exactions of 
Yerres. (Cic. Verr. iii. 18, 42, 83.) From this 
time we hear little of Enna: Strabo speaks of it as 
still inhabited, though by a small population, in his 
time: and the name appears in Pliny among the 
municipal towns of Sicily, as well as in Ptolemy and 
the Itineraries. (Strab. 1. c.; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. 
iii. 4. § 14; Jtirh Ant. p. 93; Tab. Pent.) Its great 
natural advantages, as well as its central position, 
must have secured it in all times from complete 
decay, and it seems to have continued to exist 
throughout the middle ages. Its modern name of 
Castro Giovanni seems to be merely an Italianised 
form of Castro Janni, the name by which it Is known 
in the native dialect of Sicily, and this is probably 
only a corruption of the name of Castram Ennae or 
Castro di Enna. 

The neighbourhood of Enna is celebrated in my- 
thological story as the place from whence Proserpine 
was carried off by Pluto. (Ovid, Met. v. 385 — 408 ; 
Claudian, de Rapt. Proserp. ii.; Diod, v. 3.) The 
exact spot assigned by local tradition as the scene 
of this event w'as a small lake surrounded by lofty 
and precipitous hills, about 5 miles from Enna, the 
meadows on the banks of which abounded in flowers, 
while a cavern or grotto hard by was shown as that 
from “which the infernal king suddenly emerged. 
This lake is called Pergus by Ovid (Met. v. 386) 
and Claudian (Ic. ii. 112), but it is remarkable 
that neither Cicero nor Diodorus speaks of any lake 
in particular as the scene of the occurrence; the 
former however says, that around Enna were “ laeus 
lucique pluriini, et laetissimi fiores omni tempore 
anni.” ( Verr. iv. 48.) Diodorus, on the contrary, 

I describes the spot from whence Proserpine was carried 
i off as a meadow abounding in flowers, especially 
odoriferous ones, to such a degree that it was iuijras- 
sible for hounds to follow their prey by the scent 
across this tract : he speaks of it as enclosed on ail 
sides by steep cliffs, and Iiaving groves and marshes 
in the neighbourhood, but makes no mention of a 
lake (v. 3). The cavern however is alluded to by 
him as well as by Cicero, and would seem to point 
to a definite locality. At the present day there still 
remains a small lake in a basin-shaped hollow sur- 
rounded by great hills, and a cavern near it is still 
pointed out as that described by Cicero and Diodorus, 
but the flowei-s have in gi*eat measure diaappared, 
as well as the groves and woods which formerly 
surrounded the spot, and the scene is described by 
modern travellers as bare and desolate, (Hfuires 
Classical Tour. vol. ii, p. 252 ; Parthey, IFam/e- 
Tungen d. Sicilien, p. 135; ]\Iarquis of Ormonde, 
Autumn in Sicilg, p. 106, who has given a view of 
the lake.) 

The Connection of this myth with Enna natui-aliy 
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led to (if it did not rather arise from) the peculiar 
worship of the two goddesses Ceres and Proserpine 
in that city : and we learn from Cicero that tliere 
was a temple of Ceres of such great antiquity and 
sanctity that the Sicilians repaired thither with a 
feeling of religious awe, as if it was the goddess 
herself rather than her sanctuary that they were 
about to visit. Yet this did not preserve it from the 
sacrilegious hands of Verres, who carried off from 
thence a bronze image of the deity herself, the most 
ancient as well as the most venerated in Sicily. (Cic. i 
Ve?’?'. iv. 48.) No remains of this temple are now 
visible: according to Fazello it stood on the brink of 
the precipice, and has been wholly carried away by 
the falling down of great masses of rock from the edge 
of the cliff. (Fazell. x. Q. p. 444 ; M, of Ormonde, 
p. 92.) Nor are there any other vestiges of antiquity 
still remaining at Castro Giovanni: they were pro- 
bably destroyed by the Saracens, who erected the 
castle and several other of the most prominent 
bniHings of the modern city. (Hoare, L c. p. 249.) 
There exist coins of Enna under the Roman dominion, 
with the legend Mun. (Municipium) Henna, thus 
confirming the authority of Cicero, all the best MSS. 
of which have the aspirated form of the name. 
(Zumpt, ad Verr. p. 392.) The most ancient Greek 
coin of the city also gives the name HENNAION 
(Eckhel, . vol. i. p. 206) ; there is therefore little 
doubt that this form is the more correct, though 
Enna is the more nsual. [E. H. B. ] 



ENNEAODOS. [Amphipolis.! 

E'NOPE. [GereniaJ 
ENTELLA (’'EvreAAa; Eih, ’EvrcAAtvoy, En- 
tellinns : Rocca d’EnteUa)^ a city in the interior of 
Sicily, situated on the left bank of the river Hypsas 
(Belici), and nearly midway between the two seas, 
being about 25 miles from the mouth of the Hypsas, 
and much about the same distance from the N. coast : 
of the island, at the gulf of Castellamare. It was 
a very ancient city, and apparently of Sicanian 
origin, though the traditions concerning its foun- | 
dation connected it with the Elymi and the supposed 
Trojan colony. According to some writers it was 
founded by Acestes, and named after his wife En- 
tella (Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 964), a tradition to which 
Silins Italicus alludes Q‘ Entella Hectoreo dilectum 
nomen Acestae,” Sil. Ital. xiv. 205), while others 
ascribed its foundation to El'ymus (^rv. ad Aen. v. 
73), and Virgil represents Entellus (evidently the 
eponymous hero of the city) as a friend and comrade 
of Acestes (Aen. v. 387). Thucydides, however, 
reckons Eryx and Egesta the only twm cities of the 
Elymi (vi. 2), and does not notice Entella at all, any j 
more than the other places of native Sicanian or ; 
Sienlian origin. The first historical mention of 
Entella is found in Diodorus, who tells us that in 
B. c. 404 the Campanian mercenaries, who had been 
in the service of the Carthaginians during the war, 
having been admitted into the city on friendly terms, 
turned their arms against the inh.abitants, put ail 
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the male citizens to the sword, and made themselves 
masters of the place, of wdiich they retained pos- 
session for many years. (Diod. xiv. 9 ; Ephorus, 
ap. Steph, B. s. v. ’'EvreAAa.) During the subse- 
quent wars of Dionysius with the Carthaginians, the 
Campanian occupants of Entella sided with their 
former masters, and even continued faithful to their 
alliance in b. c. 396, when all the cities of Sicily 
except five w'ent over to that of Dionysius. (Diod. 
xiv. 48, 61.) It was not till b. c. 368 that the 
Syracusan despot was able to reduce Entella ; the 
city appears to have still remained in the hands of 
the Campanians, but was now hostile to the Cartha- 
ginians, who (in B. c. 345) in consequence ravaged 
its territory, and blockaded the city itself. Soon 
after we find the latter apparently in their hands, 
but it was recovered by Timoleon, ■who restored it to 
liberty and independence. (Id. xv. 73, xvi. 67, 73.) 

From this time we hear little more of it. The 
name is only incidentally mentioned during the First 
Punic War (Diod. xxiii. 8), but it seems to have 
taken no part in the struggles between Rome and 
Carthage. It continued, however, to be a tolerably 
flourishing municipal town: its territory was fertile 
in wine (Sil. Ital. xiv. 204) as well as com, and 
Cicero praises the inhabitants for their industry in 
its cultivation (Cic. Fern iii. 43), but, like most of 
the cities of Sicily, it suffered severely from the ex- 
actions of Verres. We still And its name both in 
Pliny (among the “ populi stipendiarii,” iii. 8. s. 14) 
and Ptolemy (iii. 4. § 15), hut no further notice of 
it is found in ancient authors. It however continued 
to subsist throughout the middle ages, till the 13tli 
century, when, having been converted into a strong- 
hold by the Saracens, it was taken by the emperor 
Frederic II. and utterly destroyed, the inhabitants 
being removed to Nocera near Naples. The site, 
which still retained its ancient name in the days of 
Fazello, is described by him as a position of great 
natural strength, surrounded by abrupt precipices on 
all sides but one, but having a table land of con- 
siderable extent on its summit According to the 
maps, it s'lands at an angle of the Belid, so that that 
river encircles it on the N. and W. The ruins re- 
maining there in the time of Fazello seem to have 
been only those of the mediaeval town and its Sara- 
cenic castle. (FazelL de Reb. Sic. x. p. 472 ; Amle. 
jto. Topopr. Sic. vol. ii. p. 241 ; Cluver. Sidl, p. 
376.) 

There are extant coins of Entella, with the legend 
ENTEAAINXIN at full; while others struck under 
the Campanian occupation of the city have EN- 
TEAAA2, and on the reverse KAMnANjQN. The 
one annexed is copied from the Museum Hunterio- 
num, pi. 26. fig. 3. [E.H.B.] 



COIN OF ENTELLA. 


EORDAEA (’EopSala, ’EopSla : Etk. *Eop5<iy, 
’EopScuos, Eordaeus, Eordensis), a subdivision of 
Upper Macedonia, the inhabitants of which were 
dispossessed, by the Temenid princes, of their ori- 
ginal seats, which, however, still continued to bear 
the name of Eordia. (Thuc. ii. 99.) From tiie 
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remark: of Polybias («/?. Strab. vii. p. 323)| that 
the Candavian way passed through the country of 
the Eordaei in proceeding from that of the Lyn- 
cestae to Edessa, and from the description of the 
inarch of Perseus from Citium in Lower Macedonia 
through Eordaea into Elimeia, and to the Haliacmon 
(Liy. xlii. 53), we obtain a knowledge of the exact 
situation of this district. 

. It appears to have extended along the W. side of 
Mount Bermius, comprehending O'strovo and jTa- 
trdniiza to the N;, Sarighioli in the middle, and to 
the S. the plains of Djumd Buidja and Karaidnni^ 
as far as the ridges near Kozmi and the KUsura 
of Siatista, which seem to he the natural boundaries 
of the province. The only Eordaean town noticed 
in history is Physca (#oo-/ca, ^ mKas , Ptol. iii. 13. 
§ 36) or Physcus (^dcrKos, Steph. B.), of which 
Thucydides (ii. 99) remarks that near it there still 
remained some of the descendants of the Eordaei, 
who had been expelled from all other parts of their 
original settlements by the Teminidae. But there 
is some reason to add to this name those of Bbj- 
GORRA and Galadrae as Eordaean towns. The 
central and otherwise advantageous position of the 
former of these places, leads to the conjecture that 
it may have been the city Eordaea (Hierocl.) of 
later times. As Lycophron (1342, 1444) couples 
Galadrae with the land of the Eordaei, and as 
Stephanas («, tJ.) attributes that town to Pieria, it 
might best be sought for at the S. extremity of 
Eordaea towards the Haliacmon and the frontiers 
of Pieria, its territory having consisted chiefly, per- 
haps, of the plains of and Djfwwd. If Ga- 

ladrae was in the S. part of the province, Begorra 
in the middle, Physca was probably to the N. about 
Katrdnitza^ towards the mountains of the Bermian 
range, a position which was most likely to have 
preserved the ancient race. Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 36) 
classes three towns under the Eordaei of Macedonia; 
but, as Scampa is one of them, he has evidently 
confounded the Eordaei with the Eordeti of Illyria. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 3 1 6.) [E. B. J.] 
EORD AlCUS (^'S^opZaiKbs iroTaixds, Arrian, Amb. 
i. 5. § 5), a river of Upper Macedonia, which has 
been identified with the Bevdl, — the principal, or at 
least the longest, branch of the Apsus. This river 
originates in a lake in the district of called 

Vmtrdk, and makes its way through the remarkable 
pass of Tzangon, which forms the only break in the 
great central range of Pindus, from its S. commence- 
ment in the mountains of Aetolia to where it is 
blended to the N. with the summits of Haemus and 
Rhodope. From thence it flows to the HW. and 
snters a large lake at the extremity of the plain of 
JPoganz, and, on emerging, winds through a suc- 
cession of narrow valleys among the great range of 
mountains which border on the W, of Korgtzd, till 
it finally joins the Beratinos or ancient Apsus. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p, 834, vol. iii. p. 
281.) [E.B.J.] 

EO'RDETI (’EdpSeroi, Ptol. iii. 13, § 26), an 
Illyrian people S. of the Parthini, whose territory 
contained three towns, Scampa, Deboma, and 
Daulia. (Gomp. Tafel, cfe Yiae Egimt. parte Ocdd, 
p. 23 ; Ponqueville, vol. i. p. 382.) [E. B. J.] 

EPAMANDUOBURUM, or EPAMAHTADU- 
RUM. This town is placed by the Antonine Itin. 
on a road from Vesontio (^Besangon) to Larga 
{Largitzen). From Vesontio to Velatfrilurum the 
Itin. makes 22, and from Velatodurum to Epaman- 
duodurum 12. In another place the distiince is 
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given 31, and Velatodurum is omitted. The Table 
makes it 13 to Loposagio, and thence 18 to Epo- 
inanduo, as it is written. 

Epamanduoduruin is Mandeizre. A milestone 
that was dug up at Mandeure, with the name of 
Trajan upon it, bore the inscription “ Vesont. M. P. 
xxxxiix,” from which we must infer that the 
numbers in the Itiiis. denote Gallic leagues. 

Mandewre is in the arrondissement of Motitbe- 
liard, in the department of Doubs, in a pleasant 
valley. The Douhs flowed through the town, wliich 
was, of course, on both sides of the river; and the 
two parts were united by three bridges, of which 
the traces are said to remain, and also of the forts 
which protected them. The position of the place 
with respect to the frontier of tlie Rhone made it an 
important post. The excavations that were made 
at Mandeure in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies brought to light a great number of Roman 
remains, consisting of medals, pottery, gold, silver, 
and bronze ornaments, statues, fragments of columns, 
cinerary urns, and various utensils. The remains 
of an aqueduct and lead pipes were discovered, of 
three temples, of baths, and of a theatre cut in the 
rock. The Roman road to Bemngon may also be 
traced. It is called in the neighbourhood the 
Chaussde de CAsar, which proves nothing as to its 
antiquity, for Caesar’s name is used by tradition 
like that of other great conquerors. However, 
Caesar’s march from Vesontio to fight Ariovistus 
was up the valley of the JDouhs, and probably enough 
he went near Epamanduodurum. In the canton of 
MmtbdUard there are some vestiges of a Roman 
camp;” and, according to Sclibpflin, an authority 
for the antiquities of Alsace and the neighbouring 
parts, it was in the plain about Monihdliard that 
Caesar defeated the German Ariovistus, b.c. 58; but 
this is impossible, if Caesar’s text is rightly read. 
Epamandu^urum is a town unknown to history, 
and yet it appears to have been a considerable place. 
The name leads to the conclusion that it was an old 
I Gallic town, and on a river, as the termination 
I of the name shows, and the psition of the maiem 
site. (^Guide duVoyageur,^c.'gi\r Bichard et E. 
Hocqnart.) [G. L.] 

EPANTE'RII, a Ligurian tribe, mentioned only 
by Livy (xxviii. 46), from whose expressions they 
would appear to have been a mountain tribe, situated 
in the Maritime Alps above the Ingaiini. They 
were at war with the latter people when Miigo 
arrived in Liguria, b. c. 205. [E. H. B.] 

EPEIACUM, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
one of the cities of the BrigantevS — BinoYmm (Bin- 
chester), Caturhactomiim^Catterich Bridge)^ Cala- 
tum, Isurium {Aldborough), Rhigodunum Oiicum 
(JlUy), and Eboracmn (Vor^*) being the otliers, 
arranged as above, and apparently in their order from 
north to south. In the Monumenta Britannica ” 
Epeiacum is identified with Hexham ^ by Maelauchlin 
(Swrvey ofWatlingSireet'), with Lanchesier. Each 
of these views is objectionable. Hexham lies (set} 
Axellodunum) too far north to belong to the 
Brigantes, whilst Xcw^ovicum is a better equivalent 
to Xnra-ehester. Indeed so few have denied that 
I tliis latter form represents the modern Manchester, 
that Epeiacum and Longovicum have been consi- 
dered simply as synonymes for the same place — 
one In Ptolemy, the other in the Notitia. Objecting 
to this, lasting considemble stress on the name, and 
raising exceptions to the identification of Vindomora 
with Michester, the present writer believes that, 
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name for name, as well as place for place, -were not regarded ly tlie Greeks themselves as 
eiacum=i5J6-che.stcr. Furthermore as -B6-chester ihembefs of the Hellenic race. Accordingly Epirus 
stands on an eminence, the cum may represent the was not a part of Hellas, which was supposed to 
British cwm — hill . jE6-chester stands on the begin at Ambracia. [Hellas.] Some of the tribes 
Watling Street, [R. G. L.] however were closely related to the Greeks, and may 

KPEII. [Elis.] he looked upon as semi-Hellenic. Thucydides, 

EPEIKUS or EPFEIJS ("'HTreipos: ’Hwei- it is true, treats both the Molossians and Thes- 

pcor?].?, Epirotes: Adj. ’HTreipajTiKdSj Epiroticus), was protians as barbaric (ii. 80); but these two tribes 
the name given to the country lying between the at all events were not entirely foreign to the Greeks 
Ionian sea and the chain of Pindus, and extending like the Thracians and Illyrians; and accordingly 
from the Acroceraunian promontory and the boun- Herodotus places the Thesprotians in Hellas (iL 
daries of Illyria and Macedonia on the north to the 66), and mentions the Molossian Alcon among the 
Ambfacian gulf on the south. The word ^reipos Hellenic suitors of Agarista (vi. 127). It would 
signified the mainland, and was the name originally appear that towards the north the Epirots heeame 
given to the whole of the western coast of Greece blended with the Macedonians and Illyrians, and 
from the Acroceraunian promontory as fiir as the towards the south with the Hellenes, 
entrance of the Corinthian gulf, in contradistinction The northern Epirots, extending from the Mace- 
to Corcyra and the Cephallenian islands. In this donian frontier as far as Oorcyra, resembled tlie 
sense the word was used not only by Homer (Strab. X. Macedonians in their mode of cutting the hair, in 
p. 451 ; Horn. IL ii, 635, OcL xiv. 97), but even as their language and dress, and in many other par- 
late as the time of the Peloponnesian War. (Thuc. ticulars. (Strab. vii.p.327.) Strabo also relates (I o.) 
i. 5.) Epirus, in its more limited extent, is a wild that some of .the tribes spoke two languages, — ^ a 
and mountainous country. The mountains run in fact which proves the difierence of the races in the 
a general direction from north to south, and have in country and also their close connection, 
all ages been the resort of semi-civilised and robber According to Theopornpus, who lived in the fourth 
tribes. The valleys, though frequent, are not ex- century b. c., the number of Epirot tribes was four- 
tensive. and do not produce sufficient corn for the teen (ap. Strab. vii. pp. 323, 324). Their names, 
support of the inhabitants. The most extensive and as we gather from Strabo, were the Chaones, Thes- 
fertile plain is that of Joamima, in which the oracle proti, Cassopaei, Molossi, Ampliilochi, Athamanes, 
of Dodona was probably situated, but even at the Aethices, Tymphaei, Purauaei, Talares, Atintanes, 
present day Joannina receives a large quantity of its Orestae, Pelagones, and Elimiotae. (Strab. viii. pp. 
flour from Thessaly, and of its vegetables and fruit 324, 326, x.p. 434.) Of these, the Orestae, Pelagones, 
from the territoiy of AHa> on the Ambracian gulf, and Elimiotae were situated east of Mt. Pindus, and 
Epirus has been in all times a pastoral and not an W'ere subsequently annexed to Macedonia, to which 
agricultural country. Its fine oxen and horses, its they properly belonged. In like manner, the Atha- 
shepherds, and its breed of Molossian dogs, W’'ere ce- manes, Aethices, and Talares, who occupied Pindus, 
lebrated in antiquity. (Find. Nem. iv. 82 ; “ quanto were united to Thessaly in the time of Strabo. The 
majores berbida tauros non habet Epiras,” Ov. Met. Atintanes and Parauaei, who bordei'ed upon Illyiia, 
viii. 282; “ Eliadum palmas Epiros equarum,” Virg. were also separated from Epirus. 

Georg, i. 57; “ domus alta Molossis personuit cani- The three chief Epirot tribes were the Chaones, 
bus,” Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 114; V'trg. Georg. Hi. 405.) Thesproti, and Molossi. The Chaones, who were at 
The Epirots were not collected in towns, as was the one time the most powerful of the three, and who 
case with the population in Greece Proper. It is ex- are said to have ruled over the whole country (Strab. 
pressly mentioned by Scylax (p. 28) that the Eph’ots vii. p. 324), inhabited in historical times the dis- 
dwelt in villages, which was more suitable to their trict upon the coast from the Acroceraunian country 
mode of life; and it was probably not till the time to the river Thyainis, which separated them from 
when the Molossian kings had extended their do- the Thesprotians (Thuc. i. 46). The Thesproti ex- 
minion over the whole country, and had introduced tended along the coast from the Thyamis beyond tlie 
among them Grecian habits and civilisation, that Acheron to the confines of the Cassopaei, and in tlie 
towns began to be built. It is in accordance with interior to the boundaries of the tenitoiy of Dodona, 
this that we find no coins older than those of which in ancient times was regarded as a part oP 
Pyrrhus. Thesprotia. [Dodona. j The Cassopaei, whom some 

Along the coast of Epirus southward, from the writers called a Thesprotian tribe, reached along the 
Acroceraunian promontory, a lofty and rugged range coast, as far as the Ambracian gulf. The Molossi, 
of mountains extends. [Ceraunii Montes j who became subsequently the rulers of Epirus, ori- 
Hence the Corinthians founded no colony upon the ginally inhabited only a narrow strip of country, 
coast of Epirus at the time when they planted so extending from the Ambracian gulf between the 
many settlements upon the coast of Acarnania, and Cassopaei and Ambraciotae, and subsequently be- 
founded ApoIIonia and Epidamnns farther north. Of tween the Thesprotians and Athamanes, northwards 
the mountains in the interior the names of hardly as far as the Dodonaea. (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
any are preserved with the exception of Tomarus vol. iv. pp. 178, 179.) The Molossi subsequently 
or Trnarus above Dodona, [Dodona.] Of the obtained possession of the Cassopaea and the Dqdo- 
rivers the most important are: the Aeachthus, naea, and their country reached from the river Aous 
flowing into the Ambracian gulf, and considered to on the north to the Ambracian gulf on the south. ^ 
form the boundary between Epirus and Hellas Proper ; The most ancient inhabitants of Epirus are said 
the Celydnus, flowing into the Ionian sea between to have been Pelasgians. Dodona is represented as 
Oricum and the Acroceraunian promontory, and an omcle of the Pelasgians. [Dodona.] Chabma 
forming probably the northern boundary of Epirus; is also called Felasgian; and the Chaones are said, 
and the Thyamis, Achekon, and Charadeus, all like the Selli at Dodona, to have been interpreters of 
flowing into tlie Ionian sea more to the south. the oracle of Zeus. (Steph. B. Xaoyia.) There 

Epirus was inhabited by various tribes, which appears to have been an ethnical connection between 
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the ancient inhabitants of Epirus and some of the 
tribes an the opposite coast of Italy. The Chones, 
on the gulf of Tarentum, are apparently the same 
people as the Chaones; and althongh we find no 
mention of the Thesprotians in Italy, we have there 
a town Pandosia, and a river Acheron, as in Epirus. 
There are good reasons for supposing that the 
Italian Oenotrians, to whom the Chonians belonged, 
were of the same race as the Epirots. (Niebuhr, 
Hist of Home, vol. i. p. 57.) [Oenotria.] If 
we were to accept the statement of Aristotle that 
Dbdona was at one time inhabited by the people then 
called Graeei, but now Hellenes {Meteor, u 14), 
Epirus must be regarded as the original abode of 
the Hellenes ; but this statement is in opposition to 
the commonly received opinions of the Greeks, who 
placed the original home of the Hellenes in Thessaly. 
It may be that the Pelasgians in Epirus bore the 
name of Graeci, and carried the name to the opposite 
coast of Italy ; which would account for the Romans 
and Italians in general giving the name of Graeci to 
all the Hellenes, looking upon the Hellenes who sub- 
sequently founded colonies in Italy as the same 
people. (Niebuhr, voL iii. p. 451.) But, however this 
may be, the inhabitants of Epirus exercised, at an 
early period, considerable influence upon Greece. 
Of this the wide-spread reputation of the oracle of 
Bodona is a proof. The Thessalians, who conquered 
the country named after them, are represented as a 
Thesprotian tribe. [Thessalia.] According to 
the common tradition, Neoptolemus or Pyrrhus, son 
of Achilles, settled in Epinis after his return from 
Troy, accompanied by Helenas, son of Priam- He 
transmitted his dominions to his son Molossus, from 
whom the Molossian kings traced their descent. 
{Diet of Biogr. s. vv. Neoptolemus and Mohssus.) 

The chief Greek settlement in Epirus was the 
flourishing Corinthian colony of Ambracia, upn the 
gulf called after it. [Ambracia.] At a later period, 
probably between the time of Thucydides and De- 
mosthenes, some' Grecian settlers must have found 
their way into Thesprotia, since Demosthenes men- 
tions Pandosia, Buchetia, and Elaea, as Eleian co- 1 
lonies {de Halomi. p. 84). 

The Epirot tribes were independent of one another, 
though one tribe sometimes exercised a kind of su- 
premacy over a greater or a smaller number. Such 
a supremacy may have been exercised in ancient 
times by the Thesprotians, who possessed the oracle. 
In the f eloponnesian War the Chaonians enjoyed a 
higher reputation than the rest (Thuc. ii, 80), and 
it is probably to this period that Strabo refers when 
he says that the Chaonians once ruled over all 
Epirus (vii. p. 323), The importance of the 
Chaonians at this period is sho'Rm by a line of Ari- 
stophanes {Hquit 78, with Schol). It must not, 
however, be inferred that the Chaonians possessed 
any firm hold over the other tribes. The power of 
the Molossiau kings, of which w'e shall spealr pre- 
sently, rested upon a different basis. 

Originally each tribe was governed by a king. In 
the time of the Persian wars the Molossians were 
governed by a king called Adinetus, who was living 
with the simplicity of a village chief when Themi- 
stocles came to him as a suppliant. (Thuc. i. 136.) 
Tharjps, also called Tharypas or Arrhybas, the son 
or grandson of Admetus, was a minor at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War, and was educated at 
Athens: he is said to have been the first to intro- 
duce among his subjects Hellenic civilisation. (Thuc. 
ii. 80; Paus. i. tl. § 1; Justin, xvii. 3; Pint. 
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Fyrrh. 1.) The kingly government always con- 
tinued among the Molossians, probably in conse- 
quence of their power being very limited; for we 
are told that the king and people were accustomed 
to meet at Passaron, the ancient Molossian capital, 
to swear obedience to the laws. (Aristot. Polit 
V. 11; Plat. Pyrrli.b.') But among the Chao, 
nians and Thesprotians the kingly government had 
been abolished before the Pelopmnesian War : the 
chief magistrates of the Chaonians were selected 
from a particular family (e/c rod apxi-Kov yevovs, 
Thuc. ii. 80). After the Peloponnesian War the 
power of the Molossians increiised, till at length 
Alexander, the brother of Olympias, who married 
Philip of Macedon, extended his dominion over most 
of the Epirot tribes, and took the title of king of 
Epirus. (Diod. xvi 72, 91; Strab. vi. p. 280.) 
Alexander, who died b, c. 326, was succeeded by 
Aeacides, and Aeacides by Alcetas, after whom the 
celebrated Pyrrhus became king of Epirus, and 
raised the kingdom to its greatest splendour. He 
removed the seat of government from Passaron to 
Ambracia, which was now for the first time annexed 
to the dominions of the Epirot kings. Pyrrhus was 
succeeded in b. c. 272 by his son, Alexander II., 
who was followed in succession by his two sons, 
Pyrrhus II. and Ptolemy. (For the history of these 
kings, see the Diet of Biogr.') With the death of 
Ptolemy, between. b.c. 239 and 229, the family of 
Pyrrhus became extinct, whereupon a republican form 
of government was established, which continued till 
the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, b. c. 1 68. 
Having been accused of favouring Perseus, the Ro- 
man senate determined that all the towns of Epirus 
should be destroyed, and the inhabitants reduced to 
slavery. This cruel order w’as carried into execution 
by Aemilius Paulus, who, having previously placed 
garrisons in the 70 towns of Epirus, razed them all 
to the ground in one day, and earned away 150,000 
inhabitants as slaves. (Polyb. ap. Strab, vii. p. 322 ; 
Liv. xlv. 34 j Pint. Aemil. Paul. 29.) From the 
effects of this terrible blow Epirus never recovered. 
In the time of Strabo the country was still a scene 
of desolation, and the inhabitants had only ruins and 
villages to dwell in. (Strab. vii. p. 327.) Nicopolis, 
founded by Augustus in commemoration of his vic- 
tory off Actium, was the chief city of Epirus under 
the Roman empire. Both this city and Buthrotum 
had the dignity of Roman colonies. Epirus formed 
a province under the Romans, and in the time of 
Ptolemy was separated from Achaia by the river 
Achelous. (Ptol.iii. 14.) Epirus now foims part of 
Albania. The Albanians are probably descendants 
of the ancient Illyrians, who took possession of the de- 
populated country under the Roman or the early By- 
zantine empire. On the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Latins in 1204, a member of the celebrated By- 
zantine family of Comnenus established an indepen- 
dent dynasty in Epirus ; and the despots of Albania, 
as they were called, continued for two centuries only 
second in power to the emperors of Constantinople. 
The last of these rulers, George Castriot, resisted for 
more than 20 years the whole forces of the Ottoman 
empire; and it was not till his death in 1466 that 
Albania was annexed to the Turkish dominions. 

The chief towns in Epirns were : — 

1. In Chaonia. Upon the road near the coast 
from N. to S. : Paiaeste; Chimaeba ; Phoenice; 
Buthrotum; Cestria, also called Ilium or Troja, 
in the district Cestrine. [Cestrine.] West of this 
road, upon tlie coast ; Onchesmus ; Cassiope. 
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East of tlie road in the interior; Phanote; Heli- 

■CKANON.' ■ 

2. In Thesprotia. Upon the road leading from 
Cestria southwards: Eueoea (?)• Pandosia, on 
the Acheron; Elatkeia or ElateiA; Cassope; 
jSticopoLis. West of this road, upon the coast : 
Sybota; Ciieimeetum:; Toeyne: BnCHAETIUM; 
Elaea. Between this road and the coast: Gita- 
isTAE ; Ephyra, afterwards called Cichyrus. In the 
interior: Eurymenae (?); Issoria; Batiae (?). 

3. In Molossia. From N. to S.; Photicb; Teo- 
MON-; DoBOIfA ; pASSAROlSr ; ChalCIS; PhyLACE; 

Horreum, 

In the annexed coin the heads on the obverse are 
those of Zeus and Hera : the ox on the reverse may 
have reference either to the excellence of the Epirot 
oxen, or to its being the victim sacred to Zeus. On 
all coins we find the name of the people in the Doric 
fom AnEIPHTAN, and not HHEIPHTaN. (Eek- 
hel, voL ii. p. 160, foil.) (Niebuhr, Eist. of Rome, 
vol. iii. p. 450, seq.; Grote, Eist of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 549, seq. ; Merleker, Eistor. geogr. EarsteUung 
des Landes mid der Beuoohner von Epiros, Kdnigs. 
1841; Leake, Northern Greece; Bowen, Mount 
A thos, Thessaly, and Epirus, 1852.) 
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EPE'IUM. [Aepy.I 

EPETIUM (’ETreriOv; Eth. ’EjtctTws, Ptol. ii. 16. 
§ 4; Plin. iii. 25), a town of the Issii (Polyb. xxxii. 
1 8), in Illyricum, with a harbour (Portus Epetius, 
Peut Tab.'), Eemains of this town are found near 
Stohretz. (Comp. Map in Wilkinson, Ealmatia and 
Montenegro, vol. ii.) [E- B. J.] 

E'PHESUS(“'E(;&»ecroy: Eth.‘'E(p4(Tios, ’E<^> 60 'irijs, 
’E^ecre^s), a city in Lydia, one of the twelve Ionian 
cities (Herod, i. 142), on the south side of the 
Caystrus, and near its mouth. The port was called 
Panormus. The country around Ephesus was an 
alluvial plain, as Herodotus observes (ii. 10). The 
name of Ephesus does not occur in the Homeric 
poems, and there is no proof, says Strabo, that 
it was so old as the Trojan War (p. 620). Ac- 
cording -to a myth (Steph. B. s. v. d'Epea-os), 
the place w-as originally called Smyrna, from Smyrna 
the Amazon: it was also called Samoma, and 
Trecheia, and Ortygia, and Ptelea, The name 
Ephesus was said to be from one of the Ama- 
zons. The name l^telea appears in an inscrip- 
tion of the Roman period which was copied by 
Chishull at Ephesus. Pliny (v. 29) has also pre- 
served this legend of the Amazonian origin of 
Ephesus, and a name Alope, which the place had at 
the time of the Trojan War; a stoiy found in Hy- 
ginus also. Pliny also mentions the name Merges. 
Thd legend of the Amazons is connected with the 
goddess Artemis, the deity of Ephesus. Pausanias 
(vii. 2. § 6) has a legend about the temple of 
Ephesus being founded by Ephesus, the son of the 
river Caystrus, and Cresiis an autochthon. 

Strabo, who had been at Ephesus, gives a pretty 
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good description of it (p. 639). As a man sailed 
northward through the channel that separates Samos 
from Mycale, he came to the sea-coast of the Ephesia, 
part of which belongs to the Samii. North of the 
Panioninm was NeapoHs, which once belonged to 
Ephesus, hut in Strabo’s time to the Samii, who had 
received it in exchange for Marathesium. Next 
was Pygela, a small place with a temple of Artemis 
Munychia, a settlement of Agamemnon, according to 
a legend; and next the port called Panormus, which 
contained a temple of Artemis Ephesia; and then 
the city. On this same coast, a little above the sea, 
there was also Ortygia, a fine grove of various kinds 
of trees, and particularly cypress. The stream 
Cenchrius flowed through it. The stream and the 
place were connected with a legend of Lato and the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis. Ortygia was the 
nurse who assisted Lato in her labour. Above the 
grove was a mountain Solmissus, where the Curetes 
placed themselves, and with the clashing of their 
arms prevented the jealous Hem, who was on the 
watch, from hearing the cries of Lato. There were 
several temples in this place, old and new: in the 
old temples there were ancient wooden statues; but 
in the later temples others ((r«:oXia €pya^). There 
was Lato holding a staff, and Ortygia standing by 
her with a child on each arm. The Oares and 
Leleges were the settlers of Ephesus, according to 
one story (Strabo), and these two peoples or two 
names are often mentioned together. But Phere- 
cydes (Strab. p. 632) says that the Paralia of Ionia 
was originally occupied by Carlans from Miletus to 
the parts about Mycale and Ephesus, and the re- 
mainder as far as Phocaea by Leleges. The natives 
were driven out of Ephesus by Androclus and bis 
lonians, who settled about the Athenaeum and the 
Hypelaeus, and they also occupied a part of tlie 
higher country (rfis Uapccpelas) about the Coressns. 
Pausanias preserves a tradition that Androclus drove 
out of the country the Leleges, whom he takes to be 
a branch of the Carians, and the Lydians who occu- 
pied the upper city; but those who dwelt about the 
temple were not molested, and they came to terms 
with the lonians. This tradition shows that the old 
temple was not in the city. The tomb of Androclus 
was still shown in the time of Pausanias, on the road 
from the temple past the Olympieium, and to the 
Pylae Magnetides; the figure on the tomb was an 
armed man (vii. 2. § 6, &c.). This place on the 
hill was the site of the city until Croesus’ time, as 
Strabo says. Croesus warred against the lonians of 
Ephesus (Herod, i. 26), and besieged their city, at 
which time during the siege (so says the text) the 
Ephesii dedicated their city to Artemis by fastening 
the city to the temple by a rope. It was seven 
stadia between the old city, the city that was then 
besieged, and the temple. This old city was the 
city on the Paroreia. After the time of Croesus the 
people came down into the plain, and lived about 
the present ” temple (Strabo) to the time of 
Alexander. 

King Lysimachus built the walls of the city that 
existed in Strabo’s time; and as the people w^ere not 
willing to remove to the new city, he waited for a 
violent rain, which he assisted by stopping up the 
channels that carried off the water, and so drowned 
the city, and made the people glad to leave it. Lysi- 

* This word okoKm has never been explained. 
Tyrrwhitt altered it to S/rbTra. See Groskurd’s note 
on the passage {Trans. Strah. vol. iii. p. 14). 
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machus called liiw new city Arsinoe after his wife, 
but the name did not last long. Tbe story of tbe 
destruction of the old city, wbicli was on A^ery low 
ground, is told by Steplianus (s. v, '^’Etpecros) some- 
what differently from Strabo. He attributes tbe 
destruction to a violent storm of rain, which swelled 
the river. The town was situated too low; and as 
the Caystrus is subject to sudden risings, it ^was i 
damaged or destroyed, as modem towns sometimes 
have been wdiicli were planted too near a river. 
Thousands were drowned, and valuable property was 
lost. Stepliaims quotes a small poem of Duns of 
Elaea made on the occasion, which attributes that 
calamity to the rain and the sudden rising of the 
river. Nothing is known of Duris, and we must 
suppose that he lived about the time of the destruc- 
tion of Ephesus, or about B. c. 322. (Comp. Eustath. 
ad JDionys. v. 827, who quotes the first two lines of 
the epigramma of Duris.) Pausanias (L 9. § 7) 
states that Lysiraachus removed to his new Ephesus 
the people ot Colophon and Lebedus, from which 
time the ruin of these two towns may be dated. 
[Colophon.] 

The history of Ephesus, though it was one of the 
chief of the Ionian towns, is scanty. As it was 
founded by Androclus the son of Oodras, the kingly 
residence (iSao-f Aetov, whatever the word means) of 
the lonians was fixed there, as they say (Strab. p. 
633), “and even to now those of the family are 
named kings (^SacriAeis) and have certain honours, 
the first seat in the games, and purple as a sign of 
royalty, a staff instead of a sceptre, and the posses- 
sion or direction of the rites of Eleusinian Deme- 
ter” (comp. Herod, i. 147). Ephesus was it seems 
from an early period a kind of sacred city, for 
Thucydides (iii. 104), when he is speaking of the 
ancient religious festival at Delos to wMch the 
lonians and the surrounding islanders used to go with 
their wives and children, adds, “ as now the lones 
to the Ephesia.” Sti-abo (p. 633) has also pre- 
served the tradition of Ephesus having been called 
Smyrna, and he has a very confused story about the 
Smyrnaei leaving the Ephesii to found Smyrna 
Proper. [Smyrna.] He quotes Callinns as evi- 
dence of the people of Ephesus having been once 
named Smyrnaei, and Hipponax to prove that a spot 
in Ephesus was named Smyrna. This spot lay 
between Trecheia and the Acte of Lepra; and this 
Lepra was the hill Prion which was above the 
Ephesus of Strabo’s time, and contained part of the 
wall. He concludes that the Smyrna of old Ephe- 
sus was near the gymnjisiam of the later town of 
Epliesus, between Trecheia and Lepra. The old 
Athenaeum was without the limits of the later city. 

The Cimmerians in an invasion of western Asia 
took Sardis except the acropolis (Herod, i. 15), in the 
reign of the Lydian king Ardys : and it seems that 
they got into the valley of the Caystrus and threatened 
Ephesus. (Callinns, Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, p. 
303.) OalJinus also speaks of a wiir between the 
Magnetes or people of Magnesia and Ephesus his 
native city (Strab. p. 647), which war of course 
was before that inroad of the Cimmerii by which 
Magnesia was destroyed; for there was a tradition 
of more than one Cimmerian invasion. Ephesus 
fell successively under the dominion of the Lydiau 
and Persian kings. In b.c. 499, when the Athe- 
nians and Eretrians with the lonians went against . 
Sardis, they sailed to Ephesus and left their ships at 
Coressus. Some Ephesii were their guides up the 
valley of the Caystrus and over the range of Tmolus. 
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After the lonians had fired Sardis they retreated, 
but the Persians overlook them at Ephesus and de- 
feated tlie confederates there. (Herod v. 102.) 
This is all that Herodotus says about Ephesns on 
this occasion. After the naval battle before Miletus, 
in which the Ionian confederates were defeated, 
some of the Chii, who had escaped to Mycale, made 
their way by night into the Ephesia, where the 
women were celebrating the Thesmoplioria, and the 
Ephesii, who knew nothing of what had happenc-d to 
the Chii, fell upon them supposing they were robbers, 
and killed them or made a beginning at least. 
(Herod, vi. 16). The Ephesii had no ships in the 
fight before Miletus; and we must conclude that 
they took no part in the revolt. When Xerxes 
burnt the temple at Branchidae “ and tbe other 
temples” (Strab. p. 634), the temple of Ephesus 
was spared. Near the close of the Peloponnesian 
War, Thrasyllus, an Athenian commander, who Wiis 
on a marauding expedition, landed at Ephesus, on 
which the Persian Tissaphernes summoned all tlie 
country to Ephesus to the aid of Artemis. The 
Athenians were defeated and made off. (Xeu. JlelL 

i. 2.§ 6.) Lysander, the Spartan commander, entered 
the port of Ephesus (b.c. 407) wdth a fleet, hi.s 
object being to have an interview with Cyrus at 
Sardis. While he was repairing and fitting up his 
ships at Ephesus, Antiochus, the Athenian, wLowas 
stationed at Notium as commander under Alcibiades, 
gave Lysander the opportunity of fighting a sea- 
fight, in which tlie Athenians were defeated. (Xen. 
MeU, i. 5. § 1, &c.) After the battle of Aegos 
Potami the Ephesians dedicated in the temple of 
Artemis a statue of Lysander, and of other Spirtans 
who were unknown to fame; but after the decline of 
the Spartan power and the victory of Conon at 
Cnidus, they set up statues of Conon and Timotheus 
in their temple, as the Samii also did in their He- 
raeum. (Pans. vi. 3. § 15.) 

There is no notice of Ephesus taking any active part 
in war against the barbarians from the time of Croesus, 
W’ho attacked this town first of all the Ionian towns, 
and probably with the view of getting a place on tJje 
sea. For Ephesus was the most convenient port for 
Sardis, being three days’ journey distant (Xen. Bell. 
iii. 2. § 11), or 540 stadia (Herod, v. 54). It 
was the usual landing-place for those wlio went to 
Sardis, as we see in many instances. (Xen. Anah. 

ii. 2. § 6.) 

i The Ionian settlers at Ephesus, according to tra- 
dition, found the worship of Artemis there, or of 
some deity to whom they gave the name of Artemis. 
(Callim. in Man. 238.) A temple of Artemis 
existed in the time of Croesus, who dedicated in the 
temple “ the golden cows and the greater part of the 
pillars,” as Herodotus has it (i. 92). Herodotus 
mentions the temple at Ephesu.s with that of Hera 
at Samos as among the great works of the Greeks 
(ii. 146), but the Heraeum was the larger. The ori ■ 
^nal architect is named Chersiphrun by Strabo, and 
another architect enlarged it. The architect of the 
first temple that the lonians built w'as a contempo- 
raiy of Theodorus and Elioecus, who built the He- 
raeum at Samos. When Xenophon settled at Scdllus, 
he built a temple to Artemis like the great one at 
Ephesus; and he placed in it a statue of cypress 
like that of Epliesus, except that the Epliesiaji Ar- 
temis was of gold. There was a stream Seiinus near 
the temple at Ephesus, and there was a stream 
so called at Scihus, or Xenophon gave it the name. 
Xenophon was at Epliesus before he joined Agesilaus 
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on his mai-cli from Asia to Boeolia, and he deposited and the Heraeiim of Samos, the great temple at 
tliere the share that had been entrusted to him of Agrigentnm and the Olympieium at Athens were all 
the tenth that had been appropriated to Apollo and less than the temple of Ephesus. The area of the 
Artemis of the produce of the slaves which the Ten Olympieium was only about two-thirds of that of the 
Thousand sold at Cerasus on their retreat. This Ephesian temple. 

fact shovfs that the temple at Ephesus was one of After the temple, that is, tlie construction of the 
the great holy places to the Ionic Hellenes, (Xen. building, was finished, says Strabo, “ the Ephesians 
Anal. V. 3. § 4, &e.) The worship of the goddess provided the abundant other ornaments by the free- 
was carried by the Pliocaeans to Massalia( Afarse?Z?e), will offering of the artists,” that is, the native artists 
and thence to the Massaliofc settlements. (Strab. pp. of Ephesus. This is the meaning that Groskurd 
1 59, 1 60, 1 79, 180, 1 84.) Dianium or Artemisium, gives to the obscure passage of Strabo (ifi iKn/x^arei 
on the coast of Spain, was so called from having a r&y BTjfiiovfyyaip) : and it is at least a probable 
temple of the Eidiesiaii Artemis. meaning (TrawsL vol, iii. p. 17)* But the 

This enlarged temple of Artemis was burnt down altar was almost entirely filled with the work of 
by Herostratus, it is said on the night on which Praxiteles. Strabo was also shown some of the 
Alexander was born. The temple was rebuilt again, work of Thraso, a Penelope and the aged Eurjcleia. 
and probably cm the same site. The name of the The temple contained one of the great pictures 
architect is corrupted in the text of Strabo, but it is of Apelles, the Alexander Ceraunophoros (Plin. 
supposed that the true reading is Dinocrates. Alex- xxxv. 10; Cic. c. Verr. ii. 4. c. 60). The priests 
ander, when he entered Asia on his Persian expe- were eunuchs, called Megalobuzi. (Comp. Xen. 
dition, offered to pay all that had been expended on Anal, v. 3. § 8.) They were highly honoured, and 
the new temple and all that it would still cost, if he the Ephesii procmed from foreign places such as 
might be allowed to place the inscription on it; by were worthy of the bfiice. Virgins were also asso- 
which, as the answer of the Ephesii shows, who de> dated with them in the superintendence of the 
dined his proposal, was meant his placing his name temple. It was of old an asylum, and the limits of 
on the temple as the dedicator of it to the goddess, the asylum were often varied. Alexander extended 
The Ephesii undertook the building of their own them to a stadium, and Mithridates the Great some - 
temple, to which the women contributed their orna- what further, as far as an arrow went that he shot 
ments, and the people gave their property, and from the angle of the tiling of the roof (airh rijs 
something was raised by the sale of the old pillars, yoovlas rov Kspdfiov). IVl. Antonins extended the 
But it was 220 years before the temple was finished. Emits to twice the distance, and thus comprised 
The temple was built on low marshy ground to within them part of the city ; from which we learn 
save it from earthquakes, as Pliny says (xxxvi. 14), that the temple was still out of the city, and less 
but Leake suggests another reason. The tall Ionic than 1200 Greek feet from it. But this extension 
column was more appropriate for a building in a of the limits was found to be very mischievous, and 
plain, and the shorter Doric column looked better on the ordinance of Antonius was abolished by Augus- 
a height. Leake observes that all the greatest tus. The extension of the limits by Antonins was 
and most costly of the temples of Asia, except one, exactly adapted to make one pai*t of the city of 
are built on low and marshy spots.” The Ephesii Ephesus the rogues’ quarter, 
seem always to have stuck to the old site of the The growth of Ephesus, as a commercial city, 
temple, and it is probable that they would have seems to have been after the time of Alexander, 
placed the new one there, even if their columns had It was included within the dominions of Lysimacbus, 
been Doric instead of Ionic. whose reign lasted to b. c. 281. It afterwards was 

The foundations of the new temple were laid on included in the dominions of the kings of Pergamum. 
wdl-mmmed charcoal and wool. The length of the ‘‘The city,” says Strabo, “has both ship-houses, 
building was 425 feet, and the width 220. The and a harbour; but the architects contracted the 
columns were 127, “each made by a king” as Pliny mouth of the harbour at the command of king 
says. The columns were 60 feet high, and 36 Attains, named Philadelphns. The king supposing 
were carved, and one of them by Scopas. The that the entrance would become deep enough for 
epistylia or stones that rested over the intercolum- large merchant vessels, and also the harbour, wliich 
niations, or on the part of the columns between the had up to that time been made shallow by the 
capitals and the frieze, were of immense size. It alluvium of the Caystrus, if a mole were placed in 
would take a book, says Pliny, to describe all the front of the entrance, which was very wide, ordered 
temple; and Democritus of Ephesus wrote one upon it to be constructed. But it turned out just the 
it (Athen.xii. p. 525). Leake i/mor, p. 346) opposite to what he expected; for the alluvium 
supposes that the temple had a double row of 21 being thus kept in made all the harbour shallower 
columns on each side, and a triple row of 10 columns as far as the entrance ; bnt before this time, the 
at the two ends. This will make 120 columns, for floods and the reflux of the sea took off the alluvium 
24 columns have been counted twice. If we add and carried it out to sea.” Strabo adds, that in his 
4 columns in antis at each end of the building, this time, the time of Augustus, “ the city in all other re- 
will make the whole number 128, for the number spects, owing to the favourable situation, is increasing 
127 cannot be right. Leake has made his plan of daily, for it is the greatest place of trade of all the 
the temple in English feet, on the same scale as the cities of Asia west of the Taurus.” The neigh- 
other plans of temples (p. 351) ; for he observes bourhood of Ephesus also produced good wine, 
that we cannot teU whether Pliny used the Greek After the month of the Oaystrus, says Strabo, is 
or the Eoman foot. The English foot is somewhat a lake formed by the sea, named Selinusia (Groskurd, 
longer than the Roman, and less than the Greek. Transl. Strab, vol. iii. p. 19, note, gives his reasons 
For the purpose of comparison it is immaterial what for preferring the reading Selenusia) ; and close to 
foot is used. This was the largest of the Greek it another lake, which communicates with the Se- 
temples. The area of the Parthenon at Athens was linusia, both of which bring in a great revenue, 
not one-fourth of that of the temple of Ephesus; The kings (those of Pergamum, probably) took them 
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away from the goddess, though they belonged to her. 
The Romans gave them back to the goddess ; but 
again the publicani by force seized on the revenue 
that was got from them ; but Artemidorus, as he says 
himself, being sent to Rome, recovered the lakes for 
the goddess ; and the city of Ephesus set up his 
golden (gilded) statue in the temple. Pliny (v. 29) 
seems to say that there were two rivers Selenuntes 
at Ephesus, and that the temple of Diana lay be- 
tween them. But these rivers have nothing to do 
with the lakes, which were on the north side of the 
Caystrus, as the French editor of Chandler correctly 
observes ; and Pliny has probably confounded the 
river and the lakes. The mountain Gallesas (Ale- 
man) separated the territory of Ephesus, north of the 
Caystrus, from that of Colophon. When Hannibal 
fled to Asia, he met king Antiochus near Ephesus 
(Appian, Syr. c. 4); and when the Roman com- 
missioners went to Asia to see Antiochus, they had 
a good deal of talk with Hannibal while they were 
waiting for the king, who was in Pisidia. Antiofchus, 
during his war with the Romans, wintered at 
Ephesus, at which time he had the design of adding 
to his empire all the cities of Asia. (Liv. xxxiii. 
38). Ephesus was then the king’s head-quartern. 
The king’s fleet fought a battle with the fleet of the 
Romans and Eumenes at the port Coryous, “ which 
is above Cyssus” (Liv. xxxvi.43) ; and Polyxenidas, 
the admiral of Antiochus, being defeated, fled back 
to the port of Ephesus (b. c. 189). [Oasystes,] 
After the great defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia, 
near Sipylus, by L. Cornelius Scipio, Polyxenidas 
left Ephesus, and the Romans occupied it. The 
Roman consul divided his army into three parts, 
and wintered at Magnesia on the Maeander, Tralles, 
and Ephesus. (Liv. xxxvii. 45). On the settle- 
ment of Asia after the war, the Romans rewarded 
their ally Eumenes, king of Pergamum, with Ephe- 
sus, in addition to other towns and countries. 
When the last Attains of Pergamum died (b. c. 133) 
and left his states to the Romans, Aristonicus, the 
son of an Ephesian woman by king Eumenls,, as the; 
mother sai4 attempted to seize the kingdom of 
Pergamum. The Ephesii resisted him, and, defeated 
him in a naval fight off Cyme. (Strab. p. 646). 
The Romans now formed their province of Asia 
(b. c. 129), of which Ephesus was the chief place, 
and the usual residence of the Roman governor. 
One of the Conventus Juridici was also named from 
Ephesus, which became the chief town for the ad- 
ministration of justice, and of a district which com- 
prised the Caesarienses, Metropolitae, Oilbiani infe- 
riores et superiores, Mysomacedones, Mastaurenses, 
Briullitae, Hypaepeni, Dioshieritae.” (Pliny, H.JV. 
V. 29). 

When Mithridates entered Ionia, the Ephesii 
and other towns gladly received him, and the 
Ephesii threw down tlie statues of the Romans. 
(Appian, Mithrid. c. 21). In the general massacre 
of the Romans, which Mithridates directed, the 
Ephesii did not respect their own asylum, but they 
dragged out those who had taken refuge there and 
put them to death. Mithridates, on his visit to 
western Asia, married Monime, the daughter of 
Phiiopemen of Stratonicea in Caria, and he made 
Philopoemen his bailiff (eTrltr/coTroy) of his town of 
Ephesus. But the Ephesii, who were never distin- 
guished for keeping on one side, shortly after mur- 
dered Zenobius, a general of Mithridates, the same 
who carried the Chians off, [Chios.] L. Cornelius 
Sulla, after his victories over Mithridates, punished 
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the Eph^ii for their treachery. The Roman sum- 
moned the chief men of the Asiatic cities to Epliesus, 
and from his tribunal addressed them in a .speech, 
in which, after rating them well, he imposed a heavy 
contribution on them, and gave notice that he would 
treat as enemies all who did not obey his orders. 
This was the end of the political histoiy of 
Exihesus. 

Ephesus was now the usual place at which the 
Romans landed when they came to Asia. When 
Cicero (b. a 51) was going to his province of 
Cilicia, he says that the Ephesii received him as if 
he had come to he their governor {ad Att. v. 13). 
P, Metellus Scipio, w'ho was at Ephe.sus shortly 
before the battle of Pharsalia, was going to take the 
money that had been deposited from ancient times in 
the temple at Ephesus, when he was summoned by 
On, Pompius to join him in Epirus. After the de- 
feat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, M. Antonius 
paid a visit to Ephesus, and offered splendid sacri- 
: flees to the goddess. He j^ardoned the partisans of 
Brutus and Cassius, who had taken refuge in the 
temple, except two; and it may have been on this 
occasion that he issued thiit order in fav<jur of the 
rogues of Ephesus which Augustus rej>ealed. An- 
tonius summoned the people of Asia, “who were at 
Ephesus represented by their commissioners, and, 
after recapitulating the kindne.ss tliat they had ex- 
perienced from the Romans, and the aid that they 
had given to Bratus and Cassius, he told them that 
he Wanted money; and that as they had given Itis 
enemies ten years’ taxes in two years, they must 
give him ten years’ taxes in one; and that they should 
be thankful for being let off more easily than they 
deserved. The Greeks made a lamentable appeal to 
his mercy, urging that they had given Bratus and 
Cassius money under compulsion ; that they had 
even given up their plate and oraaments, which had 
been coined into money before their eyes. Antonius 
at last graciously signified that he would be content 
with nine years’ taxes, to be paid in two years. 
(Appian, H. (7. v. 4, &c.) It was during this vi.sifc 
that Antonius, according to Dion Cassius (xlviii. 24), 
took the brothers of Cleopatra from their sjinctuary 
' in the temple of Diana at Ephesus, and put them to 
death; but Appian {B. (7. v. 9) .says that it was 
Arsinoe, Cleopatra’s .sister, and that she was taken 
from sanctuary in the temple of Artemis Leuco- 
pliryne at Miletus. Appian’s account is the more 
trustworthy, for he speaks of the priest of Ephesus, 
“ whom they call Megabyzus,” namwly escaping the 
vengeance of Antonius, because lie had once received 
Arsinoe as a queen. Before the sea-fight at Actiuni 
the fleet of M. Antonius and Cleopatra was collected 
at Ephesus, and he came there with Cleopatra. After 
the battle of Actiuin, Caesar Octavianus permitted 
Ephesus and Nicaea, the chief cities of Asia and 
Bithynia, respectively to dedicate temples to the 
deified dictator Caesar. 

Strabo terminates^ his description of Ephesus with 
a list of the illustrious natives, among whom was 
Heraclitus, sumamed the Obscure; and Herraodorus, 
who was banished by the citizens for his merits. This 
is the Herm dorus who is said to have Jissisted the 
Roman Decemviri in drawing up the Tables. (Dig. 
L 2. 2. § 4.) Hipponax the poet was also an 
Ephesian, and Parrhaaius the painter. Strabo also 
mentions Apelles as an Ephesian, but that is not 
cei-tain. Of modern men of note he mentions only 
Alexander, snrnamcd the Light, who was engaged 
I in public affairs, wrote history, and astronomical and 


geograpMcal poems in hexameter verse. Strabo does 
not mention Gallinus, and it would seem, that as he 
speaks of him elsewhere, he did not take him to be 
an Ephesian; and, among the men nearer his own 
time, he has not mentioned the geographer Artemi- 
dorus in this passage, though he does mention Arte- 
midorus, the same man, as being sent to Kome about 
the lakes and the revenues from them. Accordingly, 
Koray and Groskurd suppose that the name Aiie- 
midorus has dropped out of the MSS. of Strabo, and 
that Strabo must have mentioned him with AleX" 
anderthe Light. 

When Strabo was at Ephesus, in the days of 
Augustus, the town was in a state of great prospe- 
rity. The trade of Ephesus had extended so far, 
that the minium of Cappadocia, which used to be 
carried to Sinope, now went to Ephesus. Apameia, 
at the source of the Marsyas, was the second com- 
mercial place in the Koman province of Asia, 
Ephesus being the first, for it was the place that 
received all the commodities from Greece and Italy. 
(Strab. pp. 540, 577.) There was a road from 
Ephesus to Antiocheia on the Maeander, through 
Magnesia on the Maeander, Tralles, and Nysa. 
From Antiocheia the road went to Carura [Ca- 
B0KA], on the borders of Garia and Phrygia. From 
Carura the road was continued to Laodiceia, Apa- 
meia, Metropolis, Chelidonii (a corrupt word, which 
is supposed to represent Piiilomelium), and Ty- 
riaeum ; then it ran through Lycaonia through 
Laodiceia, the Burnt, to Coropassus ; and from 
Coropassus, which was in Lycaonia, to Garsaura in 
Cappadocia, on the borders; then through Soandus 
and Sadakora to Mazaca [CaesarbaJ, the metro- 
tropolis of the Cappadocians ; and from Mazaca 
through Herphae to Tomisa in Sophene. (Strab; pp. 
647,663.) 

It does not appear from Strabo how the Ephesii 
managed the affairs of the town in his time. He 
speaks of a senate (yepovcria) being made by Lysi- 
machus, and the senate with certain persons called 
the Epicleti managed the affairs of the city. We 
may conclude that it had a Boule, and also a 
Bemus or popular assembly. A town clerk of 
Ephesus (ypa/xiJLar€vs')j a common functionary in 
Greek cities, is mentioned. {Acta of the Apost. xix. 
35.) An imperfect inscription, copied by ChishuU 
(Travels in Turhey^ &c. p. 20), shows that there 
was an office (fpxuov) in Ephesus for the registry 
of titles within th^ territory. 

In the time of Tiberius there were great com- 
plaints of the abuses of asyla. The Ephesii (Tacit. 
Ann. iii. 61) were heard before the Roman senate in 
defence of the asylum of Artemis, when they told the 
wdiole mythical story of the origin of the temple ; 
they also referred to what Hercules had done for the 
temple, and, corning nearer to the business, they said 
that the Persians liad always respected it, and after 
them the Macedonians, and finally the Romans. Plu- 
tarch (De vitando acre alieno^ c. 31) says that the 
temple was an asylum for debtors, and it is pro- 
bable that the precincts w^ere generally well filled. 
In the reign of Nero, Barea Soraims, during his go- 
verament of Asia, tried to open the port, which tlie 
bad judgment of the king of Pergamum and his 
architects had spoiled. (Tacit. Ann. xvi. 23.) 

When St. Paul visited Ephesus (Acte of the 
Apoat. xix.), one Demetrius, “ a silyersmith which 
made silver shrines for Diana, brought no small 
gain unto the craftsmen.” He called his men toge- 
tner, and showed them that their trade was in 
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danger from the preaching of Paul, who taught 
“that they be no gods, which are made with hands; 
so that not only this our craft is in danger to he 
set at nought; but also that the temple of the great 
goddess Diana should be despised, and her magnifi- 
cence should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the 
world worshippeth.” The town clerk, by a prudent 
and moderate speech, settled the tumult. Among 
other things, he told them that the image of Diana 
fell down from Jupiter. Pliny (xvi. 40) mentions 
an old wooden statue of Diana at Ephesus. Licinius 
Mucianus, a contemporary of Pliny, had examined it, 
and he said that it had never been changed, though 
the temple had been restored seven times. The re- 
presentative of the Asiatic goddess was not that of 
the huntress Artemis of the Hellenes. Miiller ob- 
serves that, “Artemis, as the guardian of the Ephesian 
temple, which, according to the myth, was founded 
by the Amazons, appears in an Asiatic Amazonian 
costume. The worship of her image, which was 
widely spread, and in the later imperial period re- 
peated innumerable times in statues and on coins, is 
connected with the Hellenic representations of Ar- 
temis by no visible link.” (Handhuch der Archaeo- 
logie.') The old statue that fell down from Jupiter 
may have been a stone, an aerolite; and the wooden 
statue that Mucianus saw, some very rude piece of 
work. According to Minucius Felix (c. 21), the 
Ephesian Diana was represented with many breasts. 
(See the notes on Tacit, Ann. iii. 61, ed. Oberlin.) 

The apostle established a Christian church at 
Ephesus, and we learn from what he said to the 
elders of the church of Ephesus, when they met him 
at Miletus (Acte, xx. 17 — 31), that he had lived 
there three years. He afterwards addressed a letter 
to the Ephesians, which forms part of the canonical 
New Testament. In the book -of Revelations (ii. I, 
&c.) the church of Ephesus is placed first among the 
seven churches of Asia. The heathen and the Chris- 
tian church of Ephesus subsisted together for some 
time. The great festival called rb mivhv ^Aolas 
was held in several of the chief towns in turn, of 
which Ephesus was one. In a. d, 341' the third 
general council was held at Ephesus, The Asiarchs 
who are mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles (xix. 
31), on the occasion of the tumult in Ephesus, are 
probably, as Schleusner says, the representatives from 
the cities of Asia, who had the charge of the re- 
ligious solemnities; or they may have been the 
Asiarchs of Ephesus only. Under the Christian 
emperors Ephesus has the title of 7} Trpdtynj koI 
peyicrTt] p.7}Tp67roKis •r^s^Aala.s. 

The remains of Ephesus are partly buried in 
rubbish, and overgrown with vegetation. They are 
near a place now called Ayasaluh. These remains 
have been visited and described by many travellers, 
but it is difficult without a plan #of the ground to 
understand the descriptions. Spon and Wheler 
visited the place in 1675, and described it after the 
fashion of that day (vol. i. p. 244). The rains have 
also been described by ChishuU (Travels in Turhey^ 
he. p. 23, &c.), and at some length by Chandler 
(Ada Minor j c. 32, &c.), and by many other 
more recent travellers. The disappearance of such 
a huge mass as the temple of Diana can only 
he explained by the fact of the materials having 
been carried off for modem buildings ; and probably 
this and other places near the coast supplied ma- 
terials for Constantinople. The soil in the valley 
has also been raised by the alluvium of the river, 
and probably covers many old substructions. The 
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temple of Ephesus, being the centre of the pa^n 
worship in Asia, would be one of the first to suffer 
from the iconoclasts in the reign of Theodosius I,, 
when men in black, as Libanius calls them, over- 
turned the altars, and defaced the temples. When 
the great Diana of the Ephesians was turned out of 
her home, the building could serve no other purpose 
than to be used as a stone quarry. 

Chandler found the stadium of Ephesus, one side 
of which was on the hill which he identifies with 
Prion, and the opposite side which was next to the 
plain was raised on arches. He found the length 
to be 687 feet He also describes the remains of 
the theatre, which is mentioned in the tumult which 
was caused at Ephesus by St. Paul’^s preaching. 
Pellows (Asia Minor, p, 274) observes that there 
can be no doubt about the site of the theatre. | 
Chandler saw also the remains of an odeum or music 
hall. There are the remains of a temple of the Co- 
rinthian order, which was about 130 feet long, and 
80 wide. The cella was built of massive stones. 
The columns were 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 
the whole height, including the base and capitals, 
above 46 feet. The shafts were fluted, and of a 
single piece of stone. The best preserved^of these 
columns that Chandler saw was broken into two 
parts. The frieze contained a portion of bold sculp- 
ture, which represented some foliage and young boys. 
The quarries on Prion or Pion, for the name is 
written both ways, supplied the marble for the 
temples of Ephesus. Prion, as Strabo has it, was 
also called Lepre Acte ; it was above the city of 
Strabo's time, and on it, as he says, was part of the 
wall. 

Hamilton (Researches, &c. vol. ii. p. 24), one of 
the latest travellers who has visited Ephesus, spent 
several days there. He thinks that the site of the 
great temple is in some “ massive structures near 
the western extremity of the town, which overlook 
the swamp or marsh where was the ancient har- 
bour.” This is exactly the spot where it ought to 
be according to Strabo’s description. The place 
which Hamilton describes is “ immediately in front 
of the port, raised upon a base thirty or forty feet 
high, and approached by a grand flight of steps, 
the ruins of which are still visible in the centre of 
the pile.” Hamilton observes that “brick arches 
and other works have also been raised on various 
portions of the walls ; but this was probably done by 
the Christians after the destruction of the temple 
and the removal of the columns by Constantine, 
when a church was erected on its ruins.” The 
supposition that the basement of the temple has been 
buried by the alluvium of the Cayster is very pro- 
perly rejected by Hamilton, who has pointed out the 
probable site. Pliny describes a spring in the city, 
and names it Cajlipia, which may be the Alitaea of 
Pausanias. Hamilton found a beautiful spring to 
the north of the harbour; the head of the spring 
was about 200 yards from the temple. The dis- 
tance of the temple, supposed to be near the port, 
from the old city on the heights seems to agree 
with the story in Herodotus (i. 26). The position 
of the tomb of Androclus, as described by Pausanias, 
is quite consistent with this supposed site of the 
great temple. Hamilton observes that the road 
which Pausanias describes “ must have led along 
the valley between Prion and Coressus, which ex- 
tends towards Magnesia, and is crossed by the line 
of walls erected hj Lysimachus. The Magnesian 
Gates would also have stood in this valley, and must 
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not be confounded with those which are in the di- 
rection of AimaiuchJ^ Hamilton supposes that the 
Olympieium may have stood in the space between 
the temple of Artemis and the theatre in the neigh- 
bourhood of the agora, where he found the remains 
of a large Corinthian temple, which is that which 
Chandler describes. 

Hamilton describes the Hellenic wall of Lysima- 
chus as extending along the heights of Coressus 
“for nearly a mile and three quarters, in a SE. and 
NW. direction, from the heights immediately to tho 
S. of the gymnasium to the tower called the 1‘rison 
of St. Paul’ but which is in fact one of the towers of 
the ancient wall, closely resembling many others 
which occur at \'as*ious intervals. The portion which 
connected Mount Prion with Mount Coressus, and in 
which was the Magnesian Gate, appears to have been 
immediately to the east of the gymnasium.” The 
wall is well built. Hamilton gives a drawing of a 
perfect gateway in the wall, with a peculiar arch. 
He observed also another wall extending from tlie 
theatre over the top of Mount Prion, and thence to 
the eastern extremity of the stadium. He thinks 
that this may be the oldest wall. Besides this wall 
and that supposed to be Lysimachus’, already de- 
scribed, he found another wall, principally of brick, 
which he supposes to have been built by the Byzan- 



FLAJS: OF EPHESUS.’^ 

A. Harbour, now filled up. 

B. Koad to Colophon. ** 

CC. River Caystrus. 

DD. River Cenchrius. 

EE. Road to Samos. 

FF. Coressus. 

GG. Prion. 

HH. Road to Magnesia. 

II. Road to Sardes and Smyrna. 

J. Inner harbour, now a swamp. 

KK. River Selinas. 

1. Temple of Artemis of Epheus. 

2. Great building belonging to the harbour, incor» 

rectly supposed to be the temple of Artemis, 

3. Agora surrounded by pillars. 

4. Corinthian temple. 

5. Tombs. 

6. Odeium. 

7. Olympieium. 

8. Large theatre. 

9. Stadium. 

10, Magnesian gates 

11. Gymnasium. 


* This plan is from Kiepert, and will be useful to 
the readers of this article; but the writer does not 
suppose that every .spot here indicated can be con- 
sidered as riglitly fixed yet. 
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tines when tlie town had diminished in size: “ con- 
siderable remains of this may still be traced at the 
foot of Mount Coressus, extending from near the 
theatre westward to the port and temple of Diana.” 
There are remains of an aqueduct at Ephesus, Spon 
and Wheler also describe a series of arches as being 
five or six miles from Ephesus on the road to Scala 
'Nova, with an inscription in honour of Diana and 
the emperors Tiberius and Augustus. 

Hamilton copied a few inscriptions at Ephesus 
(vol. ii. p. 455). Chandler copied others, which were ; 
published in his ‘‘ Inscriptiones Antiquae,” &c: In | 
the “ Antiquities of Ionia,” vol. ii., there are views of 
the remains of Ephesus, and plans. Some of the 
coins of Ephesus of the Roman period have a reclining 
figure that represents the river Gay ster, with tlie 
legend Kav^rpos, Arundell (i)zscowrses 

in Asia Minor^ vol. ii.) has collected some particulars 
about the Christian history of Ephesus. The reader 
may also consult the “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul” 
hy Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. p. 66, &c. 

The name of the village of Aiasaluch near Smyrna 
is generally said to be a corruption of ‘'Ayios 0ed- 
A070S, a name of St. John, to whom the chief Christian 
church of Ephesus was dedicated (Procop. de A edif. 
V, 1 ). But, as Arundell observes, this is very absurd ; 
and he supposes it to be a Turkish name. Tamerlane 
encamped here after he had taken Smyrna. The 
name is written A^azHc by Tamerlane’s historian 
Cherefeddin Ali (French Translation, by Petis de la 
Croix, vol iv. p. i58). It has been conjectured that 
Tamerlane destroyed the place, but his historian 
says nothing about that. Ephesus had perished be- 
fore the days of Tamerlane 
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EPHRAIM. 1. One of the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael [PALAESTINA.] 

2. (’Ed>pa(a), a city named only by St. John 
(xi. 54), without any clue to its position, except 
that it was iyyhs r7)s probably the wild 

and rocky wilderness of Judea, north-east of Jeru- 
salem, usually so designated in the New Testament. 
This position would answer well enough to the 
situation assigned it by Eusebius (^Onomast s. v. 

wlio describes it as a large village eight 
miles distant from Jerusalem to the north, where, 
however, St, Jerome reads 20 miles. In confirma- 
tion of this is tlie mention of the small town of 
Ephraim, in connection with Bethel, by Josephus 
(H. J. iv. 9. § 9), and the desert ' is probably the 
same wdiich is called in Joshua (xviii. 12) the. 
wilderness of Beth-aven, and Mount Bethel in viii- 
24. (comp. xvi. 1 .) (Reland, Palaest pp. 37 6, 377.) 
Dr. Robinson believes it to be the same as “Ephraim 
with the towns thereof,” which Abijah took from 
Jeroboam (cir. b. c. 957), also mentioned in con- 
nection w'itli Bethel (2 Chron. xiil 19). Assuming 
8t. Jerome’s statement of the distance to be correct, 
he identifies Ephraim with “ the lofty site of the 
modern El-Taiyiheh^ situated two hours NE. of 
Bethel, and six hours :uid twenty ndnutes NNE. 
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of Jerusalem (reckoning three Roman miles to the 
hour), adjacent to and overlooking the broad tract 
of desert country lying between it and the valley 
of the Jordan.” Harmony of the Four 

Gospels, note on pt. vi. § 93.) He finds it also 
in the Ophrah of Benjamin mentioned in Josh, 
xviii. 23, 1 Sam. xiii. 17. Possibly, also, “ Mount 
Ephron,” mentioned in the northern border of the tribe 
of Judah, may be the mountain district of Benjamin, 
deriving its name from this city. (Josh, xv. 9.) 

3. A woody country on the east of Jordan in 
Gilead, where the decisive battle between David and 
his revolted son was fought, one of whose oaks 
proved fatal to Absalom. (2 Sam. xviii. 6.) [G.W.] 

E'PHYRA (’E(^iJp?7), the name of several ancient 
cities in Greece. Meineke (ad Steph. B. p, 275) 
connects the word with i<popda>. and others suppose 
it to be equivalent to ixvpd (Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
vol. ii, p. 693); but the meaning of the word can 
only be a matter of conjecture. 

ETHYRA Q'Ztpipri). 1. The ancient name of 
Corinth. [CoKiNTHus.] 

2. A town of Elis, situated upon the river Selleeis, 
and the ancient capital of Angelas, wdiom Hercules 
conquered. (Horn. Jl. ii. 659, xv. 531: see below, 
No. 4.) Strabo describes Ephyra as distant 120 
stadia from Elis, on the road to Lasion, and says 
that on its site or near it was built the town of 
Oenoe or Boeonoa. (Strab. viii. p. 338, where, for the 
corrupt K€tfi4p7) ry imBciXacrcrlwpa, we ought to 
read, with Meineke, Keiperr] rp cttI Aacriupa.) 
Stephanus also speaks of an Ephyra between Pylos 
and Elis, Pylos being the town at the junction of 
the Ladon and the Peneius. (Steph. B. s. v, ’E<pvpa,) 
From these two accounts there can be little doubt 
that the Ladon, the chief tributary of the Peneius, 
is the Selleeis, which Strabo describes as rising in 
Mount Pholoe. Curtius places Ephyra near the 

I modern village of Klisura which lies on the Ladon, 
about 120 stadia from Elis, by way of Pylos. Leake 
supposes, with much less probability, that the Sel- 
leeis is the Peneius, and that Ephyra was the more 
ancient name of Elis. (Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. 

i. p. 39, seq.; Leake, Morea, vol. i. pp. 6, 7.) 

3. A village of Sicyoiiia, mentioned by Strabo, 
along with the river Selleeis, as situated near Si- 
cyon. Ross conjectures that some ruins situated 
upon a bill about 20 minutes south-east of Suli re- 
present the Sicyonian Ephyra, (Strab. viii. p. 338; 
Ross, jReikew im Peloponnes, p. 56.) 

4. A town of Thesprotia in Epeirus, afterwards 
called CiCHyRUS, according to Strabo, Thucydides 
describes it as situated in the district Elaeatis in 
Thesprotia, away from the sea; and it further ap- 
pears from his account, compared with that of 
Strabo, that it stood not far from the discharge of 
the Acheron and the Acherusian lake into the port 
called Glycys Limen, (Thuc. i. 46 ; Strab. vii. p. 
324.) It is placed by Leake and other modern 
travellers at a church, formerly a monastery of St. 
John, distant 3 or 4 miles direct from Porto Fa- 
ndri: the church stands on remains of Hellenic walls 
of polygonal masonry. 

The Thespi-otian Ephyra api^ears to be the town 
mentioned in two passages of the Odyssey (i. 259, 

ii. 328), The Flphyri, mentioned in a passage of 
the Iliad (xiii. 301), were supposed by Pausanias to 
be the inhabitants of the Thesprotian town (Pans. 
ix;.36. §3); but Strabo maintained that the poet 
referred to the Thessalian Ephyra (Strab. ix. p. 
442). Some commentators even supposed the 
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Ephyra on the Sellcois (Horn. It ii. 659, xv. 531) 
to he the Thesprotian town, but Strabo expressly 
maintains that Homer alludes in these passages to 
the Elcian town. [No. 2.] (Strab. vii, p. 328; 
comp. viii. p, 338.) Pausanias represents Cichyrus 
as the capital of the ancient kings' of Thesprotia, 
where Theseus and Peiritlious were thrown Into chmns 
by Aidoneus ; and its celebrity in the most ancient 
times may also be inferred from a passage of Pindar 
(Paus. i. 17. § 4; Find. N&n. vii. 55.) (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 7, vol. iv. pp. 53, 175.) 

5. A town of Thessaly, afterwards called Cranon 
or Craimon. [Okanon.J 

6. A town of the Agraei in Aetolia, of uncertain 
site. (Strab. viii. p. 338.) 

7. An island in the Argolic gulf, supposed by 
Leake to be Spetzia. (Fiin. iv. 12. s. 19 ; Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca^ p. 294.) 

EPICNEMTDII LOCRL [Locri.] 

EPICTE'TITS PHRYGIA. | Phrygia.] 

EPIDAMNHS. [Dyrrhachium.] 

EPIDAURUS (’EwlSaopos, Ptol, ii. 16. § 4, Peut. 
Tah.j Epidaumm, Plin, iii. 22, Geog. Rav. : Pa- 
<jusa~Vecchia; Illyric, .2'apteO, a maritime city of 
lllyricum, of which no notiee occurs till the civil 
war between Pompeius and Oaesar, when having de- 
clared in favour of the latter, it wtis besieged by M. 
Octavius. The opportune arrival of Vatinius re- 
lieved it. (Hirt. B. Alex. 44, 45.) Under the Ro- 
mans it became a colony (Plin. t c.) ; and, as in the 
cities of the same name in Peloponnesus, Asclepius 
was the principal deity of the Illyrian town. Con- 
stautiaims, acting for Justinian in the Gothic War, 
occupied Epidaurus with his fleet. (Procop. B. G. 
i. 7; Le Beau, Bas Empire, vol, viii. p. 335.) It 
was afterwards destroye4, but there is some uncer- 
tainty as to the date of that event: it appears that 
the fugitives established themselves at Rausiuin, 
which in time was altered into Ragma. (Const. 
Porph. de Adm, Imp. 29.) Eagusa-Vecchia no 
longer contains any remains of Epidaurus, and all 
memorials of its site are confined to inscriptions, 
fragments of walls, coins, and other things found by 
excavation. CWilkinson, and Montenegro, 

vol. i. p. 373; Neigebaur, j9ie Sudshven, p. 82; 
Schafarik, Slav. Alt. rol. ii. p. 272; Engel, Gesch. 
von Ragusa, p. 44.) [E.B. J.] 

EPIDAURUS ('ETrldavpos : Eih. ^EmBavpios), 
a town on the eastern coast of Peloponnesus, in the 
district called Argolis under the Romans. Through- 
out the flourishing period of Grecian history it was 
an independent state, possessing a small territory 
(’Emdavpla), bounded on the west by the Argeia, 
on the noii;h by the Corinthia, on the south by the 
Troe25enia, and on the east by the Saronic gulf. Epi- 
daurus is situated on a small peninsula, which pro^ 
jects from a narrow plain, surrounded on the land 
side by mountains. In this plain the vine is chiefly 
cultivated, as it was in the time of Homer (d/x- 
vekderr ’EwISaypoy, Horn. It ii. 561). North of 
the peninsula is a well protected harbour; south of 
it, an open roadstead. The original town was con- 
fined to the peninsula, which is 15 stadia in cir- 
cumference. (Strab. viii, p. 374.) The town also 
extended upon the shore both north and south of the 
peninsula, and embraced the small promontory which 
forms the southern extremity of the northern har- 
oour. Epidaurus is accurately described by Strabo 
(?. c.) as situated in a recess of the Saronic gulf, 
looking towards the NE., and shut in by high 
mountains. 
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Epidaurus possessed only a small territory; but 
various circumstances contributed to make it a place 
of importance at an early period. Of these the prin- 
cipal was its temple of Asclepius, situated at the 
distance of five miles from the city, of which we sliai! 
speak presently. Epidaurus lay near Aegina and the 
other islands in the Saronic gulf, and nearly opjx>site 
the harbours of Athens, from which it was distant 
only a six hours’ sail. It was likewise nearly due 
east of Argos, from which there was a highway to 
Epidaurus, forming the chief line of coniniuiiicatioii 
between Argos and the Saronic gulf. Epidaurus 
was said by Aristotle to have been originally a 
Carian settlement. Hence it was called Epicarus, 
Strabo relates that its more ancient name was Epi- 
tanrus, (Strab. I c. ; Steph. B. 5. v. ’Emdavpos ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. II. ii. 561.) It w:is afterwards 
colonised by lonians. According to Aristotle, it was 
colonised by lonians from the Attic tetraixdis, in 
conjunction with the Heracleidae on their return to 
Peloponnesus (ap. Strab. Z. c.); but it is more in 
accordance with the generally received legend to 
suppose that Epidaurus had been previously colo- 
nised by lonians, and that these latter were expelled 
by the Dorian invaders. Indeed, this is the state- 
ment of Pausanias, who relates that at the time of 
the Dorian invasion Epidaurus was governed by 
Pityreus, a descendant of Ion, who surrendered the 
country w^ilhout a contest to Deiphontes and the 
Argives, and himself retired to Athens with his citi- 
zens. (Paus. ii. 26. § 1, seq.) Deiphontes is repre- 
sented as the son-in-law of Temenus, who obtained 
Argos as his share of the Dorian conquests, having 
married Hyrnetho, the daughter of Temenus. The 
misfortunes of Deiphontes afforded materials for the 
tragic poets. (Diet, of Biogr. art. Deiphontes.') 
Whatever truth there may be in these legends, the 
fact is certain that the Dorians became masters of 
Epidaurus, and contiimed throughout the historical 
period the ruling class in the state. At an wiriy 
period Epidaurus appeal's to have been one of the 
chief commercial cities in the Pelojxiimesus. It 
colonised Aegina, which was for a long time subject 
to it. [Aegina, p. 33, a.] It also colonised, near 
the coasts of Asia Minor, the islands of Cos, Ca- 
lydnus, and Nisyrus. (Herod, vii, 99.) But as 
Aegina grew in importance, Epidaurus declined, and 
in the sixth century b, c. almost all the commerce 
of the mother-city had passed into the hands of the 
Aeginetans. 

Epidaurus was originally governed by kings, the 
reputed descendants of Deiphontes; but, as in most 
of the other Grecian states, monarchy was succeedetl 
by an oligarchy, which was in its tarn superseded 
for a time by a tyranny. Amongst the tyrants of 
Epidaurus was Procles, whose daughter Melissa wiis 
married to Periander, tyrant of Corinth ; and wlien 
Procles resented the murder of his daughter by 
Periander, the latter marched against his father-in- 
law and led him away into captivity after taking 
Epidaurus. (Herod, iii. 50 — 52.) After the aboli- 
tion of the tyranny the government of Epidaiinis 
again reverted to the oligarchy, who retained jk>s- 
session of it during the whole historical periefl. For 
this reason the Epidaurians were always firm allies 
of Sparta, and severed their connection with their 
mother-city, Argos, since the latter had adopted a 
democratieal constitution. Of the exact fonn of the 
Epidaurian government we have no particulars. We 
onl}'^ read of magistrates called Artynae, who were 
presidents of a cuimcll of 180 members. (Pint. 
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€raec. 1.) The original inhahitants of the country 
were called Koz/iTroSes or dusty -feet, and cultivated 
the land for their Dorian inasters in the city. 
(Plut, c.; Hesvch. s.v. j Muller, Dor. 

voL ii. pp. 57, 151, transl.) In the Peloponnesian 
War (b. c. 419) theArgives made war upon the 
Epidaurians and attempted to take their city, but 
they were repulsed and obliged to retreat into their 
own territories. (Thuc. v. 53— -57.) In the time 
of the Romans, Epidaurus was little more than the 
harbour of the temple of Asclepius. Pausanias gives 
only a brief account of its public buildings. He 
mentions a temple of Athena Cissaea on the acropolis; 
temples of Dionysus, Artemis, and Aphrodite, in the 
city; a sacred enclosure of Asclepius in the suburbs; 
and a temple of Hera on a promontory at the harbour, 
which promontory is doubtless the one forming the 
northern entrance to the harbour, and now called (7. 
Nikolad, (Paus. ii. 29. § 1.) The name of Epidaurus 
is still preserved in the corrupted form of Pidkavro, 
which is the name of a neighbouring village. The 
foundations of the ancient walls may be traced in 
many parts along the cliffs of the peninsula. Here 
Dodwell noticed some fragments of columns, and a 
draped statue of a female figure, forming apparently 
the cover of a sarcophagus. The sea has encroached 
upon the shore on either side of the peninsula, and 
some remains of the outer city may still be seen 
imder water. 

The temple of Asclepius was situated at the dis- 
tance of 5 miles west of Epidaurus on the road to 
Argos. (Liv. xlv. 28.) It was one of the most 
celebrated spots in Greece, and was frequented by 
patients from all parts of the Hellenic world for the 
cure of their diseases. The temple itself was only 
a small part of the sacred spot. Like the Altis 
at Olympia, and the Hierum of Poseidon at the 
Isthmus, there was a sacred enclosure, usually 
called the grove (^Xcroy) of Asclepius, and con- 
taining several public buildings. It stood in a 
small plain entirely surrounded by mountains. 
(Pans, ii- 27. § i.) The sacred enclosure was “ less 
than a mile in circumference ; it was confined on 
two sides by steep hills, and on the other two by 
a wall, which appears to have formed a right angle 
in the lowest and most level part of the valley, 
and is still traceable in several places.” (Leake.) 
The recollection of the sacred character of this 
valley has been preserved down to the present 
name. It is still called Sieron or the 

Sanctuary ; and it is a curious circumstance that 
the tillage, through which the road leads to the 
Hieron, bears the name of Koroni^ evidently de- 
rived from Coronis, the mother of Asclepius, and 
which it must have preserved from ancient times, 
although the name is not mentioned by ancient 
writers. Of the mountains surrounding the sanc- 
tuaiy the highest lies to the north : it is now 
called Bolonididj and bore in ancient times the 
name of Titthium (TkQiov'), because the child of 
Coronis, which was exposed upon this mountain, 
wns here suckled by a goat. (Paus. ii. 26. § 4, 
27. § 7.) Mount Cynoktium (Kyvdprtov, 
Paus. ii. 27. § 7), on which stood a temple of 
Apollo Maleatas, is probably the hill in the south- 
east of the valley, above the theatre, on the way 
to Troezen, Pausanias also mentions a hill called 
CoRYPHABUM, Oil the snmmit of which was a 
temple of Artemis Goryphaea. It appears to have 
been the height in the south-west of the valley, 
since some believed that an olive tree on the ascent 
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to the mountain was the boundaiy of the ten-itory 
of Asine. (Pans. ii. 28. § 2.) The buildings in 
the sacred grove are described by Pausanias. He 
mentions first the temple of Asclepius, containing a 
chryselephantine statue of the god, the work of 
Thrasymedes of Paros, and half the size of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. The god sat upon a 
throne, holding a staff in one hand, and resting the 
other upon the head of a serpent ; a dog lay at 
his feet. On one side of the temple there were 
dormitories for those who came to consult the god. 
Hear the temple was the Tholus, a circular build- 
ing of white marble, built by Polycleitus of Argos, 
and containing pictures by Pausias. In the sacred 
enclosure there was a theatre, also built by Poly- 
cleitus, which Pausanias considered particularly 
worthy of attention. The other objects within the 
sacred enclosure specified by Pausanias were tem- 
ples of Artemis, Aphrodite, and Themis, a stadium, 
a fountain covered with a roof, and several works 
erected by Antoninus Pius before he became em- 
peror of Rome, of which the most important were 
the bath of Asclepius, a temple of the gods called 
Epidotae, a temple dedicated to Hygieia, Asclepius, 
and Apollo surnamed the Aegyptian, and a build- 
ing beyond the sacred enclosure for the reception 
of the dying and of women in labour, because it 
was unlawfid for any one to die or to be bom within 
the sanctuaiy. (Paus. ii. 27.) A festival was 
celebrated in the sacred grove in honour of Ascle- 
pius with musical and gymnastic games : it took 
place every four years, nine days after the Isthmian 
games. (Schol. ad Bind. Nem. iii. 145 ; Plat./ow, 
init. ; Diet, of Ant. art. AscUjpieia.') The site of 
the sacred enclosure is now covered with ruins, 
which it is difficult for the most part to assign to 
any definite buildings. The position of the Tholus 
is clearly marked by its foundations, from which 
it appears that it was about 20 feet in diameter. 
In its neighbourhood are some foundations of a 
temple, which was probably the great temple of 
Asclepius. The ruins of the theatre are the most 
important. Leake observes that this theatre is in 
better preservation than any other temple in Greece, 
except that which exists near Trametziis in Epirus, 
not far from Tomnina. “ The orchestra was about 
90 feet in length, and the entire theatre about 370 
feet in diameter : 32 rows of seats still appear 
above ground in a lower division, which is separated 
by a diazoma £rem an upper, consisting of 20 seats. 
Twenty-four scalae, or flights of steps, diverging in 
equidistant radii from the bottom to the top, formed 
the communications with the seats. The theatre, 
when complete, was capable of containing 12,000 
spectators.” Of the stadium there remain the cir- 
cular end and a part of the adjacent sides, with 15 
rows of aeats. Hear it are the ruins of two cis- 
terns and a bath. 

When L. Aerailius Paulus visited Epidaurus in 
B. c. 107 after the conquest of Macedonia, the 
sanctuary was still rich in gifts presented by those 
who had recovered from diseases ; but it had been 
robbed of most of these votive offerings before the 
time of Livy. (Liv. xlv, 28.) It suffered most 
from the depredations of Sulla at the same time 
that he robbed the temples of Olympia and Delphi. 
(Died. jKicc. p. 614, ed. Wess.) It is described by 
Strabo as a place renowned for the cure of all dis- 
eases, always full of invalids, and containing votive 
tablets descriptive of the cures, as at Cos and Tricca. 
(Strab. viii, p. 374.) 
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Of the -worship of Asclepius by the Epidaurians, 
of his sacred snakes, and erf the introduction of his 
-worship into Eome and other places, an account is 
given elsewhere. {Diet, of Biogr. art. Aescular> 
pirn.') (Dodwell, Tour through Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 255 ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 416 ; Boblaye, 
HechercJies, &c. p. 54, seq. ; Cnitius, Feloponnesos, 
•vol, ii. p. 416, seq.) 
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EPIDATJRUS LIME'RA QETldavpos v Atgnpd), 
a town on the eastern coast of Laconia, situated at 
the head of a spacious bay, formed by the promon- 
tory Kremidhi, on the north, and the promontory of 
Monemvasia, on the south. It was a colony from 
Epidauriis in Ai'golis, and is said to have been built 
in consequence of an intimation from Asclepius, 
-when an Epidaurian ship touched here on its way to 
Cos. (Paus. iii. 23. § 6.) Its foundation probably 
belongs to the time when the whole of the eastern 
coast of Laconia, as far as the promontory Malea, 
acknowledged the supremacy of Argos. (Herod. L 
82.) The epithet Limera was considered by the 
best ancient critics to be given to the town on 
account of the excellence of its harbours, though 
other explanations -were proposed of the word (fiprt 
pdv , &s dv XLpL€vr}pdv, Strab. viii. p. 368), 
Pausanias describes the town as situated on a height 
not far from the sea. He mentions among its public 
buildings temples of Aphrodite and Asclepius, a 
temple of Athena on the acropolis, and a temple of 
Zeus Soter in front of the harbour. (Paus. iii. 23. 
§ 10.) The ruins of Epidaurus are situated at the 
spot now called Old Monemvasia. “The walls, 
both of the acropolis and town, are traceable all 
round; and in some places, particularly towards the 
sea, they remain to more than half their original 
height. The town formed a sort of semicircle on 
the southeni side of the cifadel. The towers are 
some of the smallest I have ever seen in Hellenic 
fortresses; the faces ten feet, the flanks twelve: the 
whole circumference of the place is less than three 
quarters of a mile. The town was divided into two 
separate parts by a wall; thus maldng, with the 
citadel, three interior divisions. On the acropolis 
tiiere is a level space, which is separated from the 
remaining part of it by a little insulated rock, exca- 
vated for tlie foundations of a wall. I take this 
platform to liave been the position of the temple of 
Athena. On the site of fhe lower town, towards 
the sea front, tliere are two terrace walls, one of 
which is a perfect specimen of die second order of 
Hellenic masonry. Upon these ten-aces may have 
stood the temples of Aphrodite and Asclepius. There 
are, likewise, some remains of a modern town within 
the ancient inclosure; namely, houses, chm*ches,and 
a tower of tlie lower ages.” The harbour of Zeus 
Soter has entirely disappeared, but this is not sur- 
prising, a.s it mu.st have been artificial; but' there 
are two harbours, one at either extremity of the bay, 
the northern called that of Kremidhi^ and the 
southern that of Monemvasia. 

South of Epidaurus Pausanias mentions a pro- 
montory {dfcpa) extending into the sea, called MiNtu. 
(l^aus. iii. 23, § 11; Strab. f. c.) This promontory 
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is now an island, connected -with the mainland by a 
bridge of 14 small arches; it is not improbable that 
it was originally part of the mainland, and after- 
wards separated from it by art. 

Epidaurus is rarely mentioned in history. Its ter- 
ritory was ravaged by the. Athenians in tlie Pelopon- 
nesian War. (Time. iv. 56, vi. 105.) In the time 
of Strabo there appears to have been a fortress cm 
the promontory Minoa, since he calls it a (ppo6piav. 
Pausanias mentions Epidaurus Limera as one of the 
Eleuthero-Laconian towns. (Paus, iii. 21. § 7.) 
Ptolemy enumerates, as separate places, Minoa, the 
harbour of Zeus Soter, and Epidaurus. In the 
middle ages the inhabitants of Epidaurus abandoned 
their ancient town, and built a new one on 
—which they now, for greater security, probably, 
converted for the first time into an island. To their 
new tonm, because it was accessible by only one way, 
they gave the name of Monemvasia or Monembasia, 
which was corrupted by the Franks into Makasia. 
In the middle ages it was the most important Greek 
town in the Morea, and continued purely Greek in 
its language and customs for many centuries. 

Leake remarked, about a third of a mile south- 
ward of the ruins of Epidaurus, near the sea, a deep 
pool of fresh water, surrounded with reeds, about 
100 yards long and 30 broad, which he observes is 
probably the “ lake of Ino, small and deep,” men- 
tioned by Pausanias (iii. 2k § 8) as 2 stadia from 
the altars of Asclepius, erected to commemorate the 
spot where the sacred serpent disappeared in the 
ground, after landing from the Epidaurian ship on 
its way to Cos. (Leake, M orea, vul. i. p. 2 1 0, seq. ; 
Boblaye, Recherches, &c. p. iOO ; Curtius, Pelo- 
2 >onnesos, vol. ii. p. 292, seq.) 

EPIDE'LIUM {'E7nbf,Kiov), called Deliujc 
simply by Strabo, a small place on tlie eastern coast 
of Laconia, situated within the temtories of Ihtcae, 
at the distance of 100 stadia from Cape Malea, ami 
200 from Epidaurus Limera. Epidelium, however, 
appears to have been little more than a sanctuary 
of Apollo, erected at the time of the Mithridatio 
War, when a wooden statue of the god floated to this 
spot from Delos, after the deva.station of the island 
by Metrophanes, the general of ^lithiidates. Epide- 
lium probably stood on Cape Kamili, where there 
are a few ancient remains. (Pans. iii. 23. § 2, seq.; 

I Strab. viii. p. 368 ; Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 214, sesp ; 

I Curtius, Pehponmsos, vol. ii. p. 298.) 

EPIDII, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as the 
people to the east of the Epidian promontory {Mull 
of Cantyr')=Argyleshire. [R. G. L,] 

EPIDIUM, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
a promontory—the Mull of Cantgr. [II G. L.j 

EPIEICIA ('Ewie4K:ia). a fortress in Sicyoma, on 
the river Heraea. (Xen. Eell. iv. 2. § 14, iv. 4. § 
13; Leake, Mm'ca, vol. iii. p. 373, .seq.) 

EPIMARANTTAE, an Arab tribe mentioned un- 
der this name, only by Pliny, perhaps identical with 
the Anariti of Ptolemy. (Plin. vi. 28 ; Ftol. vi. 7; 
Forster, Arabia, vol. i. pp, 62, 64, 75.) Pliny 
places them between the Canis flumen and the 
Eblitaei montes ; Ptolemy, between the lilelancs 
monies, or the promuntoi-y of the Asabi {Cape Mus- 
sendoni), and the river Lar, at the SE. quarter of 
the peninsula Mr. Forster holds the name, in both 
its aspets, to he an anagi-ammatic form of “ Rba- 
manitae, or the sons of Eaaniah,” deriving their 
origin and name from “ Raamah the son of Cush” 
{Gen. X. 7 ; Ezek. xxvii. 22) ; and this identifica- 
tion is supported by the fact that the first place 
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mentioned by Ptolemy in the country of the Nariti, 
is Ehegma ('Pey/ud), the precise form of Ihiamah 
ill the LXX. He says that the tribe and province 
of IMarahj and the town Eamah, are still found in 
this part of the Arabian peninsula. , [G. W.] 
EPIFHANEIA {^'E,Tri<pdu€ta: Eih, ^EirKpapevs), a 
city of Syria, placed by Ptolemy in 69° 36', 30° 26', 
in the district of Cassiotis, in which also Antioch 
and Larissa were situated. The Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus places it 16 miles from Larissa, 32 from 
Ernesa (Arethusa lying half w'ay between it and the 
hitter), and so 101 from Antioch of Syria. It was 
situated ou the western hank of the Orontes, lower 
down the stream than Emesa (i. e.to the north), 
and is supposed to be identical with the ancient 
Plamath (2 Sam. vih. 9; 1 Kings, viii, 65 ; Is. x, 
9), called also “ Hamath the Great” (^Amos, vi. 2). 
St. Jerome states that both Antioch and Epiphaneia 
w'ere formerly named Hamath, and mentions that the 
first station on the road to Mesopotamia (qy. from 
Antioch) was in his day named Emmas, probably the 
modern He»ia=Emesa. Eusebius (Onomast s. v. 
’E jud#) does not think it to be Epiphaneia near 
Emesa; but St. Jerome, in the same place, maintains 
their identity, and says that Epiphaneia was still 
called Hamath by the native Syrians. (Comp. 
Onomast s. v. Aemath.) Aquila also rendered 
’Efiad, r^v ’ETricpdveiav r^s ^vplas. (Theodoret. 
Qmest 22 in 2 King.')', and Theodoret, in common 
with St. Jerome, mentions both Epiphaneia and 
Emesa as Hamath, and says that the former was 
Still so called. {Comment, in Jerem. xlvi. and iv.) 
Beland, however (Palaesi. pp. 1 19 , 120, 317), doubts 
the identity, and is disposed to place the Hamath of 
Scripture further south, and nearer to the confines 
of the land of Israel, as indeed Numb. xiii. 21 and 
other passages above referred to seem to require. 
This, however, would not disprove the assertion that 
Epiphaneia was formerly called Hamath, the proof 
of which rests on independent ground, and is greatly 
confirmed by the feet of its retaining that name 
among the natives in St. Jerome’s time, as indeed it 
does to this day being still called Hamah, which is 
described by Irby and Mangles as “ delightfully 
situated in a hollow, between and on the sides of two 
hill'^, near the west bank of the Orontes, but in it- 
self presents nothing worthy of notice at this day.’^ 
(Travels, •p 24Ar) [Cr* W.] 
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EPIPHANEIA (’Ewitpareia : EtJi. 'Eirapaveis), 
a city of Cilicia, which, Pliny says (v.27), was origi- 
nally called Oeniandos: he places it in the interior 
of Cilicia. Cicero, in his description of his Cilician 
cainpiiign, says that he encamped at Epiphaneia, 
■which -was one day’s journey from the Amanus. 
Cn. Pompeius (Appiaii, Alithrid. c. 96), settled 
some pirates here after he had broken up the rob- 
beis, and also at Adana and Malias. The Table 
places Epiphaneia 30 M. P. east of Anazarbus 
[iiNAZARBUs], and the same distance from Alex- 


andria ad Issum. If Ptolemy’s figures are right 
(v. 8), we may collect that he supposed Epiphaneia 
to be near the place which he calls the Amanicae 
Pylae. It is mentioned by Ammianus (xxii. 11), 
but he gives no information as to its position. 

2. Stephanus (s.v.') mentions an Epiphaneia in 
Bithynia. [G. L.] 

EPIRUS. [Epeirtjs.]' 

EPITA'LWM (’ETTirdAior: Eth. ^EmraAieds), 
a town of Triphylia in Elis, near the coast and a 
little south of the river Alpheius. It was identified 
with the Homeric Thryon (eplfor) or Thryoessa 
(Bpadeacra), a town in the dominions of Nestor, 
which the poet describes as a place upon a lofty hiH 
near the ford of the river Alpheius (Horn. II ii. 592, 
xi. 710, Hymn, in Apoll. 423; Strab. viii. p. 349.) 
Epitalium was an important military post, because 
it commanded the ford of the Alpheius and the road 
leading along the coast. Like the other dependent 
townships of Triphylia, it revolted from Elis wfeen 
Agis, the Spartan king, invaded the country in b. c. 
401 ; and when Agis returned home, after ravaging 
Elis, he left a garrison in Epitalium. (Xen. Hell, 
iii. §§ 25, 29.) The town was taken by Philip in 
the Social War, b. c. 218. (Polyb. iv. 80; Steph. 
B. a. V. ^ETrirdXiov.) It appears to have occupied 
the height of Agulenitza. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii, 

р. 198, seq.; Boblaye, Recherches, &e. p. 133; 
Curtins, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 88.) 

EPOISSUM, iu North Gallia, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin, on the road from Durocortorum 
(Reims) to Treveri Civitas (Trier), It'is 22 Gallic 
leagues from Durocortorum to Vungus Vicus ( Vom), 
and 22 more to Epoissum (Iptsch or Ivois), now 
commonly called Carignan. Iptsch Is the German 
name, which comes from Evosium or Ivosium, the 
name used in the middle ages. In the Notitia Imp. 
the place is called Epusum, and was a station for 
troops. [G. L.] , 

EPOBIEUS MONS. [Aenaria.] 

E'PORA (Montoro), a city of Hispania Baetica, 
on the Baetis, 28 M. P. east of Gorduba, on the road 
to Castulo. (Itin. Ant. p.4S}^\ Cxso, Ant. Hisp.iii. 

с. 22 ; Inscr. ap. Gruter, p, 105, No. 2; TIkert,vol. 

ii. pt. l,p. 379.) [P.S.] 

EPORE'DIA (’E-rropeSia: Ivrea), an important 

town of Cisalpine Gaul, situated at the foot of the 
Alps, on the river Dmia, just at the entrance of the 
great valley of the Salassi, now called the "Pal 
^Aosta. It was a Roman colony, founded, as we 
leam feom Velleius, as early as B. c. 100 for the, 
purpose of keeping the Salassi in check, and pro- 
tecting the plains from their incursions; but it was 
not till that people had been finally subdued under 
Augustus that it was able to rise to prosperity. 
(Veil. Pat. i. 1 5; Strab. iv. p. 205.) Neither Pliny 
nor Ptolemy gives it the title of a colony, but it cer- 
tainly was a place of wealth and importance, and is 
mentioned by Tacitus among the most considerable 
provincial towns of the region north of the Padus 
(“firraissima Transpadanae regionis municipia,” Tac- 
izst i. 70). Pliny tells us that it was founded accord- 
ing to the directions of the Sibylline books, and that 
its name was derived from a Gaulish word signifying 
“ a tamer of horses.” Velleius is certainly in error in 
placing it among the Vagienni Ptolemy con-ectly 
assigns it to the Salassi. (Plin. iii. 17. s. 21 ; Ptol. 

iii. 1. § 34.) We learn from the Itineraries that ifc 
was distant 33 miles from Vercellae. (Itin. Ant. 
pp, 345, 347.) The strength of its position at the 
entrance of the Val d Aosta, commanding two of 
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the most frequented passes of the Alps, must always 
have given it importance in a military point of view. 
Thus we find that it .was for some time occupied by 
D. Brutus after the battle of Mutina, B. c. 43. be- 
fore be crossed the Alps with his army. (Cic, ad 
Fam. xi. 20, 23,) It was still a considerable town, 
and occupied as a military station by a body of 
troops, as late as the close of the 4th century, (Ao^. 
JJign. ii. p. 121.) The modem city of Ivrm is a 
considerable place, with near 8000 inhabitants: it 
contains a fine Roman sarcophagus, and some other 
ancient remains. [E. H. B.] 

EQUA'BONA {Coyim), a town of Lusitania, on 
the left bank of the estnary of the Tagus, 12 M. P. 
from Oiisipo {Lisbon), on the road to Emerita. {Itin, 
A«jf.p.416.) [P.S.] 

EQUUS TUTICUS or EQUOTUTICUS (ToiJ- 
ruwv, Ptol. iii. 1. § 67: S. Fleuterio), a town of 
the Samnites in the territoiy of the Hirpini, situated 
on the Via Appia Trajana, 21 M. P. from Bene- 
ventum. Its name is not mentioned as an ancient 
Samnite city, and the first notice of it that occurs is 
an incidental one in Cicero (ac? A iL vi. 1. § 1), from 
which we may infer that it was on the road to Brun- 
dusium. TMs is confirmed by the Itineraries, in all 
of which it appears under slight modifications of 
name (Equus Tuticus, Itin, pp. 103, 112; 
Equus Magnus, Mar it, p. 610; Aequus Tu- 

ticus, Tab, Peut.), Great discrepancy has arisen 
concerning its position, partly from a confusion be- 
tween the different branches of the Via Appia, which 
separated at Beneventum [Via Appia], and partly 
from the belief, originating with an old Scholiast on 
the passage, that Equotuticus (as he writes the 
name) was the place described by Horace (Sat, i. 5. 
87) as 

“ Oppidnlum quod versa dicere non est.” 

But it is quite clear that the poet followed a dif- 
ferent line of route; and Equus Tuticus is placed by 
the Itineraries on the road from Beneventum to 
Aecae (Troja), 21 M. P. from the former city. The 
line of the ancient road may be traced distinctly (by 
the assistance of bridges, milestones, &c.), from Bene ^ 
mnto, by Bmnalbergo and Casalbore, to a place 
called S, Bhute7'io, about 8 miles N. of Ariano, and 
2 from Castel Franco, where inscriptions and other 
ancient remains have been found; among others, a 
Roman milestone which wants the numerals, but 
the distance agrees exactly with the 21 miles of the 
Itinerary from Beneventum. The intermediate sta- 
tion of Forum Novum (Forno Novo, Itin, Eier. p. 
610), placed by the Jerusalem Itinerary 10 miles 
from Beneventum, and 1 1 from Equus Tuticus, must 
have been at BuoJialbergo. (Mommsen, Tojpo- 
gmjia degli Irpini, in Bullett. d, Imt. 1847, p. 
170, 1848, pp. 7, 8.) It is probable that Equus 
Tuticus never enjoyed municipal rank; its name is 
not found in Pliny among the towns of the Hirpini, 
and at a later period it was certainly annexed to the 
territory of Beneventum. (Mommsen, I c. p. 170.) 
Tin's explains the expression of the Itinerary tliat it 
was on the confines of Campania (“ Equotutico, ubi 
Campania limitem habet,” Itin. Ant, p. 111. See 
the art. Oampama, p. 494). If the Tuticum of 
Ptolemy be the same with Equus Tuticus, he has 
altogether misplaced it. [E. H. B.] 

ERAOTUM (''HpaKTor, Ptol. iii. 5. 1 30), a town 
on tlie frontier of Dacia between the Tym and the 
mountairus of the Bastaruae, the position of which 
cannot he made out. [E. B* J.J 
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EEAE (’Epal), a place on the coast of Ionia, 
mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 19), in the vicinity 
of Lebedus and Teos. It was fortified strong enougli 
to keep out the Athenians, who attacked it. (Thue, 
viii. 20.) Strabo (p. 644) mentions Erae as a 
small town belonging to Teos ; but though the read- 
ing "Epai has been received into some texts of Strabo, 
some of the MSS. are said to have Fepat, and 
Casaubon has kept that reading in his text. (See 
Groskurd, Trand. Strab. vol. iii. p. 23, note.) There 
seems some confusion about the name Gerao, Ger- 
raidae (Strabo), and the harbour Geraesticiis (Liv, 
xxxvii. 27), on which Groskurd’s note may be con- 
sulted. Palmerius conjectured that the name Erae, 
which he takes to be the true name of the place, is 
corrupted into Agra ,m Scylax (p. 37). Chandler 
(Asia Minor, c. 26) supposed the modern site of 
Geraeto be Segigeck (as he writes it), 8 hours from 
Smyrna. There is a view of the place in the “ Ionian 
Antiquities.” Chandler describes some remains of 
antiquity there. Some of the inscriptions found at 
this place were published by Chishull and some by 
Chandler. Segigeck is at the head of a fine bay. 
There is a good note on Gerae in the French edition 
of Chandler’s Travels (vol. i. p. 420). 

Hamilton (Resea^'ches, 8cc. vol. ii. p. 11) de- 
scribes Sighajik as a sung harbour, and he seems to 
conclude coiTectly that it is Livy’s Gemesticus, 
which Livy describes as the port of Teos “ qui ah 
tergo urhis est,” and thus distinguishes it from the 
harbour, “ qui ante urbem est.” (Liv. xxxvii. 29.) 
The consideration of the inscriptions ffoand at Si- 
ghojik belongs to the article Teos. If we suppose 
Gerae to be the true reading in Strabo, we may 
identify Gerae and Geraestieus ; but there is a diffi- 
culty about Erae in Thucydides, for his text does not 
enable us to determine exactly where it is, though it 
seems to have been not far from Teos. Proper names 
are not always right in the text of Thucydides, and 
this is probably one example. [G. L.J 

ERANA (i] ’'Epava), a town in Messenia, men- 
tioned by Strabo as lying upon the road between 
Cyparnssia and Pylos. It wus, probably, near the 
promontory Cyparissium. According to Strabo, it 
was erroneously identified by some with the Homeric 
Arene, (Strab. viii. pp. 348, 361; Leake, Morea^ 
vol. i. p. 426, seq.) 

ERANA, a place in Cilicia. Cicero (ad Fam^ 

; XV. 4), after leaving Epiphaueia [Epipieixeia], 
ascended the Amanus, and he took Erana, a place 
not of the character of a village, but of a city, and 
the capital of the nation. He also took Sepjm and 
Commons. The sites of these places are unknown, 
but they were in eastern Cilicia, on some part of 
Mount Amanus. [G.L.] 

ERANNABOAS (^'EpavmBSas, Arrian, Ind. 4 ; 
Plin. vi. 18. s. 22), a river which flowed into the 
Ganges at Palimbothra (Patna). There has been 
much discussion as to what river is indicated by this 
name. It seems, however, most likely that it is the 
same as the Sonus (Soajie), though Anian and 
Pliny both speak of two rivers which they call re- 
spectively Erannoboas and Sonus. The name is 
derived from the Sanscrit Mgrangavdiias, tlie poetical 
title of the Sonus. (See Ritter, Frdhmde, v. p. 
508; Rennell, Mem, in Mindosian, p, 50.) It is 
clear, fpm the context, that Strabo knew of the ex- 
istence of this river (xv. p. 702), though he does 
not mention its name. [V.] 

KRASTNUS ('Epamvos). I, A river of the Ar- 
geia. [Auoos, p. 201, a.] 
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2. A river of Attica. [A'btica, p. 323, b.] 

3. Anotl-ier name of the Buraicas in Achaia. 
[Achaia, p. 13, b.] 

EBAVISCL [Akavisci.] 

ERBESSUS or HERBESSUS Pol., 

Steph. B.j Ptol.; 'Ep^T^cro-Jy, Diod.; Herbessus, Liv., 
Gic., Plin. : Eth. ’E/j^TjftrcrZTOS, Pliilist. ap. Steph, B., 
Herbessensis), the name of two cities in Sicily. It 
has been frequently attempted to limit the name of 
Erbessus to the one, and Herbessus to the other; but 
this (listiuctif)n cannot be maintained, and the aspi- 
rated or miaspirated forms appear to be used indis - 
crimmately, 

1. A town or fortress not far from Agrigentum, 
which was made use of by the Romans during the 
siege of that city, b. c. 262 , as a place of deposit for 
their provisions and military stores. (Pol. i. 18.) 
At a later period of the siege, Hanno the Cartha- 
ginian general made himself master of the place, and 
was thus enabled to reduce the Romans to great 
difficulties by cutting off their supplies. (Pol. 1. c.) 
But after the fall of Agrigentum the Carthaginians 
were no longer able to maintain possession of Er- 
bessus, which was abandoned by the inhabitants, 
probably from fear of the Roman vengeance. (Biod. 
xxiii. 9. p. 503.) These are the only notices which 
appear to refer to the town in question; it was pro- 
bably a place of inferior importance, and a mere de- 
pendency on Agrigentum. Its exact site cannot be 
determined ; but Fazello is probably right, in regard 
to its general position, in placing it near the upper 
course of the Halycus. 

2. A city in the E. of Sicily, on the confines of 
the territories of Leontini and Syracuse. It was evi- 
dently a place of more imprtance than the preceding 
one, and may therefore be fairly assumed to be the 
place meant where no farther designation is added. 
It is first mentioned in b. c. 404 as a city of the 
Siculi, which had furnished assistance to the Cartha- 
ginian army during the siege of Syracuse, and wiis 
in consequence one of the first places against which 
Dionysius turned his arms after the conclusion of 
peace with Cartlnige. (Diod. xiv. 7.) But the 
sudden defection of his own troops recalled him in haste 
to Syracuse ; and some years after we find Erbessus 
still maintaining its independence, and concluding a 
treaty with Dionysius. (Id. ib. 78.) No further 
notice of it is found till the time of Agathocles, when 
it was occupied by that tyrant with a garrison, which 
in B. c. 309 was expelled by the citizens with the 
assistance of the Agrigentines and their allies under 
Xenodicus. (id. xx. 31.) In the Second Punic War 
Erbessus is again mentioned; it was the place to 
which Hippocrates and Epicydes fled for refuge from. 
Leontini, and from whence they succeeded in exciting 
the defection first of the Syracusan force sent against 
them, and ultimately of the city itself. (Liv. xxiv. 
30, 31; Pans. vi. 12. § 4.) Erbessus on this oc- 
casion espoused the Carthaginian alliance, but was 
soon recovered by Max'cellus. (Id. 35.) We have 
no account of its fortunes under the Roman rale, but 
it was probably a mere dependency of Syracuse, as 
the name is not once mentioned by Cicero. The 
Herbessenses, however, reappear in Pliny as an inde- 
pendent community ; both he and Ptolemy place 
them in the interior of the island, but afford no 
further clue to the position, (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; 
Ptol. iii. 4. § 13; Philist. ap. Steph. B. a. -y.) 

From the passages of Diodorus and Livy it is clear 
that Erbessus was situated inland from Syracuse, 
and not very remote from Leontini: hence the site 
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suggested by Fazello at a place called Pantalica, 
opposite to NoHfwo, about 16 mile W. of Syracuse, 
is at least a plausible conjecture. The site in 
question is now wholly desolate; and retains no ruins, 
but presents a curious assemblage of subterranean 
dwellings excavated in the cliffs of solid but soft 
calcareous rock, similar to those in theVald'lspica 
near Modica, The date of these excavations is very 
uncertain, though they are generally regarded as of 
great antiquity. (Fazell. de Eeh. Sic, x. 2. p. 454; 
Amic. Lex. Top, Sic. vol. ii. p. 176.) [E. H. B.] 

ERCTA or ERCTE (v Elpfcr'b, PoL; ^EpKrii, 
Diod.), a mountain on the N. coast of Sicily, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Panormus, now called 
Monte PeUegrino. It is a remarkable isolated 
mountain mass, rising to the height of 1950 feet 
above the sea, which washes its foot on the E. and 
N., while on the other two sides it rises abraptly 
from the plain near Panormus, a broad strip of which 
separates it entirely from the mountains on the W. 
of that city. It thus constitutes a kind of natural 
fortress, being bounded on three sides by lofty per- 
pendicular cliffs, the only approach being on the S. 
side, facing the town of Pafermo, where a steep zig- 
zag road has been constructed in modem times^ 
leading up to the convent of Sta. Rosalia, near tlie 
summit of the mountain, a shrine now visited by 
crowds of pilgrims, whence the name of Monte 
Pellegrino, No mention is found of the locality 
before the time of Pyrrhus, when it was occupied by 
the CaidihaginiaDs as a fortress or fortified post, but 
was taken by assault by the Epeirot king. (Diod. 
xxii. 10, Exc. H. p. 498.) Its chief celebrity, how- 
ever, dates from the First Punic War, towards the 
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A- Mountam of Ercta, now Monte JPellegrino. 

B. Modern city of Palermo, on the site of Panormus. 

C. Bay of Mondelh. 

D. Bay of SfiB. Maria. 

E. Plain, extending from Palermo to Mondello. 

"P, Capo di Gallo, 
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close of which Ilainilcar Barca, finding himself iin-^ 
able to keep the field against the Kornans, suddenly 
established himself with his whole army in this 
mountain fortress, where he maintained himself for 
nearly three years, in spite of all the efforts of the 
Romans to dislodge him. A Roman camp was esta- 
blished about 5 stadia from Panormus, for the pur- 
pose of covering that city, which wtis scarcely more 
than a mile and a half from the foot of the moun- 
tain. Hamilcar on his part fortified the only avail- 
able approach, and skirmishes took place almost 
daily between the two armies. Polybius has left ^ 
a detailed and accurate account of the peculiar cha- 
racter of the locality; but he overrates its extent 
when he reckons the summit of the mountain as not 
less than 100 stadia in circuit. The upper part of 
it, he tells us, was capable of cultivation, and pos- 
sessed abundance of fresh water; while it com- 
manded a small but secure port, which enabled 
Hamilcar to carry on his maritime expeditions, with 
which he ravaged the coasts both of Sicily and Italy. 
(Pol, i. 56, 57 ; Diod. xxxii. 20, Exc. H. p. 506.) 
The deteimination of this port is the only topo- 
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graphical diffieulty connected witli Ercte. Arnold 
(jfluL of Rome^ vol. ii. p. 613) suppjses it to have 
been the small bay of Ifondello^ between Monte 
PelUgrino and Capo di Gallo ; but this could hardly 
have been effectually commanded from Ercte, and it 
is more probable that the small cove of Sta,Maria^ 
on the E. side of the mountain, is the one meant. 
Polybius speaks of the mountain being accessible at 
tliree points only ; but two of these must have been 
mere paths, very steep and difficult. Besides the 
approach from Palermo^ there are in fact only tw’o 
breaks in the line of cliffs, one of which leads directly 
down to the cove of Sta. Maria, The accompanying 
plan (copied from Capt. Smyth’s suivcy), and outline 
view, will give a clear idea of the nature of this 
mountain fortress. (Cluver. SiMl. p. 277 ; Amic. ad 
FazelL -ni. 6. p. 318; Swdnburnes Travels^ vol. ii. 
p. 209, &c.) 

Mannert has erroneously transferred the site of 
Ercte to the headland now called Capo S, VHo^ 
nearer to Eryx and Brepana than to Panormus; but 
Polybius’s testimony to its close proximity to the 
latter town is perfectly distinct. [E. H. B.] 
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EEDIEfl, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy as Eresus was the birthplace of Tyrtpms, to whom 
occupants of the western side of Ireland next to the his master Aristotle gave the name of Theophrastus. 
Venniani {Donegal^ and north of the Magnat Pbanias, another of Aristotle’s pupils, was also a 
(Oomaught) = the parts about Loch Eme = Fer- native of Eresus. According to the poet Arches- 
managh, [R. G. L.] tratus, in his Gastronomia, quoted by Athenaeus 

EEEBINTHODES, an Island in the Propontis, (iii. p. Ill), if ever the gods eat fiour, they send 
which Pliny mentions with Elaea and other unknown Hermes to buy it at Eresus. 
islets. [Elaea.] [G, L.] The name of the town on the coins is said to be 

E'RESUS or ERESSIJS (’'Epetros: Fih. 'Epeaios, always EPESinN, with one 2. [G. L.] 

’Epeo-ictis), so called from Eresus the son of Macar. ERE'TRIA. \. QEpirpiax Eth. ’Eper^uy, fern. 
(Steph. B. s. «?.) Eressus, as it is in the text of 'EperpisfEperpids: Adj. ^EperpiKos, 'Ep€rpiaK6s)y 
Strabo (p. 618), was a city of Lesbos, situated on a one of the most ancient, and next to Chalcis the 
hill, and reaching down to the sea. From Eressus most powerful city in Euboea, was situated upon fue 
to Cape Sigrium is 28 stadia, as the MSS. have it, western coast of the island, a little south of Chalcis, 
which Casaubon (ed. Strah.) has changed to 18, and at the south-western extremity of the extensive 
It was on the west side of the island, and its ruins and fertile plain of Lelantum. The Eretrians are 
are said to be at some little distance from a place represented as lonians (Herod, viii. 46), and were 
now called Eresso, which is situated on a hill, supposed to have come from Eretria in Attica- 
Eressus joined Mytilene and other towns in Lesbos (Strab. viii. p. 447 ; respecting the Attic Eretria, 
in the revolt from the Athenians during the Pelo- see Athenab, p. 294.) It seems, however, that 
ponnesian War (b. c. 428) ; but it was compelled to the population was not purely Ionic, and, accord- 
suiTender to Paches, the Athenian commander, ingly, some writers related that it had been colonised 
shortly after. (Thuc. iii. 25, 35.) There was a from the Triphylian IMucistus in Kiis. (Strab. L c.) 
fresh revolt from Athens (b. c. 412), and a fresh Strabo relates that it was formerly called Melaneis 
subjugation. (Thuc. viii, 23.) It revolted a third and Ai*otria. 

time shortly after (Thuc. viii. 100), and was be- At an early period Eretria was one of the chief 
sieged by Thrasybulus with an Athenian force, but maiitime states in Greece, and attained a high 
he was obliged to give up the siege to follow the degree of prosperity and power. Andros, Tenos, and 

Peloponnesians to the Hellespont. In b. c. 392 Ceos, as well as other isJands, were at one time sub- 

Thrasybulus lost many ships in a storm off Eresus, ject to Eretria. (Strab. viii. p. 448.) According to 
but he recovered the town, with other places in some accounts, they took part in the colonisation of 
Lesbos, for the Athenians. (Diod. xiv. 94.) Eresus Gromae [Grojviae, p. 716], and they founded some 
is mentioned by Pliny (v. 31) as one of the existing colonies upon the peninsula of Chalcidice. Eretria 

cities of Lesbos. is mentioned by Homer. ( J/. ii. 537-) Tlie mili- 
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tary strengtli of tlte state was attested by an inscrip- 
tion, preseiTed in the temple of the Amarynthian 
Artemis, about a mile from the city, recording that 
in the procession to that temple the Eretrians had 
been accustomed to march with SOOO hoplites, 600 
horsemen, and 60 chariots. (Strab. I c.) 

Eretria and Chalcis were early engaged in war 
■with each other. These 'wars seem to have been oc- 
casioned by disputes respecting the division of the 
plain of Lelantum, which lay between the two cities. 
(Strab. 1. c.) In one of these early wars some of the 
most powerful states of Greece, such as Miletus and 
Samos, took part. (Thuc. i. 15; Herod, v. 99; 
Spanlieim, ad Galllra. Del 289.) In gratitude for 
the assistance which the Eretrians had received on 
this occasion from Miletus, they sent five ships to 
the Athenian fleet whicli sailed to support Miletus 
and the other Ionic cities in their revolt from Persia, 
B. <3. 500. (Herod. I c.) But this step caused 
their rain; for, in b.g. 490, a Persian force, under 
Hatis and Artaphernes, sent to punish the Athe- 
nians and Eretrians, laid siege to Eretria, which was 
betrayed to the Persians after they ha’d invested the 
place for six days. The to"Wii was razed to the 
ground, and the inhabitants carried away to Persia; 
but their lives were spared by Darius, who allowed 
them to settle in the Cissian territory. (Herod, vi. 
125.) The old town continued in ruins, but a 
new town was rebuilt a little more to the south, 
which soon became a place of considerable import- 
ance- In B. c. 411, the Athenians were defeated by 
the Spartans in a sea-figlifc off the harbour of Ere- 
tria; and those of the Athenians who took refuge in 
Eretria, as a city in alliance with them, were put to 
death hy the Eretrians, who therefore joined the 
rest of the Euboeans in their revolt from Athens. 
(Thuc. viii. 95.) 

After the Peloponnesian War we find Eretria in 
the hands of tyrants. One of these, named Themi- 
son, assisted the exiles of Oropus in recovering pos- 
session of their native city from the Athenians in 
B. c. 366. (Diod. xv. 76 ; comp. Dem. de Cor. 
p. 256; Xen. Hdl vii. 4. § 1.) Themison appears 
to have been succeeded in the tyranny by Plutarchus, 
who applied to the Athenians in b.g. 354 for aid 
against his rival, Callias of Chalcis, who had allied 
himself with Philip of Macedon. The Athenians 
sent a force to his assistance under the command of 
Phocion, who defeated Callias at Tamynae; but 
Phocion, suspecting Plutarchus of treachery, ex- 
pelled him from Eretria. [See Diet, of Biogr. vol. 
i- p. 429.] Popular government was then esta- 
blished; but shortly afterwards Pliilip sent a force, 
•which destroyed Porthmus, the harbour of Eretria, 
and made Cleitarchus tyrant of the city. Clei- 
tarchus governed the city in Philip’s interests till 
B. G. 341, when Cleitarchus was expelled by Phocion, 
who had been sent into Euboea on the proposition of 
Demosthenes for the purpose of putting down the 
Macedonian interest in the island. [DzcjJ. of Biogr, 
voL i. p. 784.] Eretria was subsequently subject to 
Mficedonia; hut iu the war with Philip V. it was 
taken by the combined fleets of the Romans, At- 
tains, and Rhodians, upon which occasion a great 
number of paintings, statues, and other works of art 
fell into the hands of the victors. (Liv, xxxii. 16.) 
After the battle of Cynoscephalae, Eretria was de- 
clared free by the Roman senate. (Polyb. xviii. 30.) 

Eretria w'as the seat of a celebrated school of 
philosophy founded by Menedemus, a native of this 
city, and a disciple of Plato. \Dict, of Biogr. rdtl. 
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ii. p. 1037.] The pbilosopliers of this school were 
called Eretrici (’JSp€Tpx/cof, Stnib. x. p. 448 ; Diog. 
Laert. i. 17, ii. 126 ; Athen. ii, p. 55, d. ; Cie. 
Acac?. ii- 42, Omi. Hi. 1 7, Twc. v. 39.) Tlie 
tragic poet Achaens, a contemporaiy of Aeschylus, 
was a native of Eretria. It appears from the comic 
poet Sopater that Eretria was celebrated for the 
excellence of its flour (ap. Athen. iv. p. 160). 

Stmbosays that Old Eretria was opposite Oropus, 
and the passage across the strait 60 stadia ; and 
that Hew Eretria was opposite Delphinium, and the 
passage across 40 stadia (ix, p. 403), Thucydides 
makes the passage from Oropus to New Eretria 60 
stadia (viii. 95). New Eretria stood at 
and Old Eretria in the neighbourhood of Vaihj, 
There are considerable remains of New Eretria. 
" The entire circuit of the ruined walls and towers 
of the Acropolis still subsist on a rocky height, 
which is separated from the shore by a marshy 
plain. At the foot of the hill are remains of the 
theatre, and in the plain a large portion of the 
town walls, with many foundations of buildings in 
the inclosed place. The situation was defended to 
the west by a river, and on the opposite side by a 
mareh.” (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. pp. 443, 
445.) 

The territory of Eretria extended from sea to sea. 
Between Old Eretria and New Eretria was Ama- 
RYNTHUS ; south of Old Eretria, Tamynae ; and 
further south, Porthmus. In the interior were 
Dystos and Oechalia. 

The annexed coin represents on the obverse the 
head of Artemis, who was worshipped in the neigh- 
bouring town of Ainarynthus : the bull on the 
reveme probably has reference to the brazen bull 
which the Eretrians dedicated at Olympia. (Paus. 
V. 27, § 9 ; Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 324.) 
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2. A town of Thessaly, in the district Phthiotis, 
near Pharsalus. It was here that Quintius Elami- 
ninus halted at the end of the first day’s march 
from Pherae towards Scotussa, in b.c. 197. Leake, 
places it at the village of Tjangli^ where he found 
the ruined walls of an ancient city. “ A long and 
narrow table-summit formed the citadel, of which 
the lower courses of the walls still exist in their 
whole circuit. The town walls are still better pre- 
served, and are extant in some parts on the eastern 
side to the heiglit of 18 or 20 feet. Here also are 
two door-ways still perfect.” (Strab. ix. p. 434, 
X- p* 447 ; Polyb. xviii. 3, Liv. xxxiii. 6, xxxii. 13; 
Stepb. B. 8.V. ’Eperpia ; Leake, Northern Greece. 
vol. iv, p. 466.) 

ERE'TXJM (’Hprjrdi/ : Eth. ’BpTjrtJm: Grotto, 
Marozzd), a town of the Sabines, situated on the 
Via Salaria, at its junction with the Via Nomentana, 
a short distance from the Tiber, and about 18 miles 
from Rome. From the mention of its name by 
Virgil among the Sabine cities which joined in the 
war against Aeneas (Aen. vii. 711), we may presume 
that it was considered as an ancient town, and one 
of some importance in early times; but it never bears 
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any prominent part in history, though from its po- 
sition near the frontiers of the Sabine and Rotman 
territories, and on the line by which the former 
people must advance upon Rome, it was the scene of 
repeated conflicts between the two nations. The 
first of these occurred in the reign of Tullus Hos- 
tilius, during the war of that monarch with the 
Sabines (Dionys. iii. 32) ; his successor Tarrjuinius 
Priscus also defeated the Etruscans, who had taken 
advantage of the friendly disposition of the Sabines 
to advance through their territory, at Eretum (Id. iii. 
59, iv. 3); and Tarquinius Superbus gained a de- 
cisive victory over the Sabines in the same neigh- 
bourhood. (Id. iv. 5L) Under the Roman repuMc 
also we find two victories recorded over the Sabines 
at the same place, the one by the consuls Postumius 
and Menenius in b. o. 503, the other by C. Nautius 
in B. c. 458. (Id. v. 46; Liv. iii. 29.) During the 
decemvirate also the Sabines established their head- 
quarters at Eretum, from whence they ravaged the 
Roman territory. (Liv, iii 38 ; Dionys. xu 3.) It 
is again mentioned in the Second Punic War as the 
place from whence Hannibal diverged to attack the 
shrine of Eeronia in Etruria, during his advance on 
Rome (or, according to others, on his retreat) by the 
Salarian Way. (Liv, xxvi 11.) But though its 
psition thus brings it frequently into notice, it is 
clear that it was, under the Roman dominion at 
least, a very inconsiderable place. Strabo says it 
was little more than a village, and Valerius Maximus 
terms it “ vicus Sabinae regionis.” Pliny does not 
even mention it among the towns of the Chines, nor 
is its name found in the Liber Ooloniarum: hence it 
is almost certain that it did hot enjoy municipal 
privileges, and was dependent on one of the neigh- 
bouring towns, probably Momentum. But its name 
is still found in the Itineraries as a station on the 
Salarian Way, and it must therefore have continued 
to esist as late as the fourth century. From this 
time all trace of it disappears. (Strab. v. p. 228; 
VaL Max. ii, 4. § 5; Itin. Ant. p. 306; Tab. Pent) 
The psition of Eretum has been a subject of much 
dispute, though the data furnished by ancient autho- 
rities are sufficiently precise. Tiie Itineraries place 
it 18 miles from Rome; and Dionysius in one passage 
(xi. 3) calls it 140 stadia (17 1 miles) from the city, 
though in another place (iii. 32) he gives the same 
distance at only 107 stadia. Strabo adds that it 
was situated at the point of junction of the Via 
Salaria and Via Nomeiitana; a circumstance which 
could leave no doubt as to its position, but that there 
is some difficulty in tracing the exact course of the 
Via Salaria, which appears to have undergone re- 
peated changes in ancient times. [Via Salaria.] 
Hence Ghaupy was led to fix the site of Eretum at 
a place called Pirmne, where there were some Roman 
mins near a bridge called the Ponte di Casa Cottar 
but this spot is not less than 21 miles from Rome; 
on the other hand, M'mte Rotondo^ the site chosen 
by Oluveriiis, is little more than 15 miles from 
Rome, and could never by possibility have been on 
the Via Nomentana. The hill now known as Grotta 
Marozza, on the left hand of the Via Noinentana, 
rather more than 3 miles beyond Momentum, has 
therefore decidedly the best claim : it is, according 
to Nibby, by actual measurement 17^ miles from 
Rome, and it is probable that the ancient Via Sa- 
laria did not follow the same line with the modem 
road of that name, but quitted the valley of the 
Tiber near Monte Rotondo., and joined the Via 
Nomentana near the spot above indicated. There 
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are no ruins at Irroiia Marozza, but the site is de- 
scribed as well-adapted for that of a town of sinail 
extent. (Cluver. Ital. p. 667; Chaupy, Matson 
Horace, voL iii. pp. 85 — 92; Kibby^ Binfonii di 
Roma, yol. it pp. 143 — 147; Goll, Top. of Rome, 
p. 202.) At a short distance from tins hill are 
some sulphureous springs now known as the Bagrd 
di Grotta Marozza, which are in all probability 
those anciently known as the Aquae LABA:srAE, the 
Aa€avk USara of Strabo, wdio describes them as situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Eretum. (Strab. v. 
p.238.) [E.H.B.] 

ERE'ZII, are placed by Pliny (v. 30) in hlysia, 
and thus mentioned : “ Apolloriiatae a Riiyndaco 
amne, Erezii, Miletopolitae from which we con- 
•clude that the place was about Apollonia and Mileto- 
poHs. It is remarked (Plin. H. ed. Hard. Noiae, 
&c. ad lib, V. no. Ixxxiv.) that all the MSS. of Pliny 
have Eresii. The correction seems probable enough, 
for the reasons there given. The Table has a name 
Argesis on the road from Pergamum to Cyzieus, 
and 35 from Pergamum. Cramer {Asia Mino'r, 
vol. i, p. 58) considers this the same place as the 
Argiza of Hieroclas {Synecd. p. 663), which seems 
probable. He would also identify it with Pliny's 
Erezii, which may he true, but is not quite so 
certain. * [G. L.] 

ERGA. [Ilergetes.] 

ERGASTE'RIA, a place in Mysia, on the road 
from Pergamum to Cyzieus, and 440 stadia from 
Pergamum. “ Galen, in proceeding to Ergasteria 
from Pergamum, remarked a great quantity of me- 
tallic substance, which he calls molybdaena, Galen, 
de Medioam. Simp. ix. 22.” (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 
271.) [G. L.] 

ERGAVrCA. [Celtiberia.] 

ERGE'TIUM (’Epyermy : Eth. "Epyerivos), a 
city of Sicily, mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium 
(s.v.') on the authority of Philistus. Ho mention of 
it is found in history, but the Ergetini are enume- 
rated by Pliny among the inland towns of Sicily of 
stipendiary condition. (Piin. iii. 8. s. 14.) It is 
evidently the same place called by Silius Italicus 
(xiv. 250) Ergeturn, where the MSS- give the varia- 
tions Ergentum and Hergentuin, and this renders it 
probable that the Sergentium (2ep7eVTtoj/) of Pto- 
lemy (iii. 4. § 1 3) is only another form of the same 
name. The site assigned by this last author would 
agree fairly well wuth that of a place called La 
CittadeUa, at the foot of the lofty hill now crowned 
by the town o^Aidone. According to FazeUo, con- 
siderable ruins of an ancient city were In his time 
visible on this spot, which he erroneously identifies 
with tliose of Herbita. (Fazell. x. 2. p. 445 ; Cluver. 
SicU. g. 338.) [E. H. B.] 

EEGPNUS (^Epy7ifos'), a tributary of the river 
Hehms in Thrace, the modern Erkene. (Apollon. 

^ Rhod. i 217 ; Pomp. Mel. ii. 2 ; Plin, iv. 18.) This 
' seems to he the same river as the one called by some 
authors Leo Armen p. 434; comp, 

also Strab. vii. p. 331). [L, S.] 

ERGISCE QEpyiaK'n), a town of Thrace, ap- 
parently in the neighbourhood of Doriscus, but its 
site is unknown. (Aeschin. in Ctes. p. 396, ed. 
Beiske ; Dem. de Cor. p. 234, de Hahn. p. 85.) 
ERIBOEA. [Eribolom.] 

ERIBOLUM or ERIBOLUS {'EpiSoiXov, Dion 
Cass.; ^Epiioia, Ptol. v. 1) is placed by the Table, 
under the name of Eribulo, south of the bay of As- 
tacus, with the numeral XIL, and nortli of Kicaea. 
It is Hyriboluin in the Jerusalem Itin. Lejike, in 
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Mss map of Asia Minor, places it, under the name of 
Eribolus, at the head of the gulf of Astacus, which 
agrees with Dion Cassius (Epit. Xiph. Ixxviii. 39), 
who speaks of it as a naval station opposite to Nico- 
media. According to some authorities, the site is 
liaramusal ; othera call the site EreUi or Eregli. 
The figure of a house in the Table indicates a town, 
perhaps with warm springs. [G. L.] 

EBICrNIU]\I, a town of Pei*rhaebia in Thes- 
saly, situated near the frontiers of Histiaeotis. Its 
site is uncertain, but Leake conjectures that it stood 
at Lefthero-hhoriy though there are no ancient 
remains at this place. (Liv. xsc&vi. 13, xxxix. 25 ; 
Leake, N<yrthem Greece^ vol. iv, p. 315.) 
ERICUSA. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 

ERFBANUS (’HpfSaz/ds) was the name given by 
the Greeks to the Padus or Po, the great river of 
Northern Italy. The appellation was adopted from 
them by the Roman poets, and hence is occasionally 
used even by Latin prose writers. (Virg. Georg, i. 
481; Ovid. Met ii. 324; Propert. i. 12. 4; Martial, 
iii. 67. 2 ; fic.c.) But there is good reason to believe 
that the name was not in the first instance applied 
to the Padus, but belonged to quite a different region 
of Europe, and was some time before it acquired tfie 
signification in which it was afterwards employed. 
The name of the Eridanus appears in the earliest 
Greek authorities inseparably connected with the 
well-known fable of the sisters of Phaethon, and the 
trees that wept tears of amber. This myth appears 
to have been already known to Hesiod (Hygin. 154; 
Hesiod, Fr. 184. ed. Markscheffel), who in his extant 
works notices the Eridanus among the Greek rivers 
of the world {Theog. 338): but we have no idea of 
the geographical position which he assigned it. The 
current opinion in the days of Herodotus appars to 
have been that the Eridanus was a river in the more 
westerly regions of Europ, but flowing into the sea 
on the north of that continent. (Herod, iii. 115.) 
The historian, however, rejects this notion, and treats 
both the name and existence of the Eridanus as a 
mere fiction of the Greek poets: a view adopted at a 
much kter period by Strabo (v. p. 215). The 
vagueness of the notions entertained concerning its 
situation is farther proved by the fact that, according 
to Pliny, Aeschylus spoke of the Eridanus as a river 
of Iberia, and identified it with the Rhodanus. (Plin. 
xsxvii. 2.S. 11.) According to Hyginus, Pherecydes 
vras the first who identified the Eridanus with the 
Padus. (Hygiu. 154.) Euripides evidently adopts 
the same view, as he connects the former river with 
the shores of the Adriatic (Eur, Mijpp. 737); and 
this opinion seems , to have become gradually esta- 
blished among the Greeks. Scylax, writing about 
the middle of the 4th century b.c., distinctly places 
the river Eridanus in the land of the Veneti, and 
there is no doubt that the Padus is the river which 
he meant. (Scyl. p. 6. § 19.) The same view was 
henceforth adopted by all the geographers except 
Strabo, who, not clioosing to admit the identity of the 
two rivers, rejects altogether the Eridanus as a mere 
fiction, as well as the islands of the Electrides, sup- 
posed to be situated at its mouth (Strab. v. p.215; 
Pol. ii. 16; Scymn. Ch. 391 — 397 ; Plin. iii. 16. s. 20, 
xxxvii. 2. s. 11; Dionys. Per. 289 — 293; Diod. v. 
23;Paiis. i. 3. § 6, v. 14. § 3.) 

The real fact appars to be, that the name of 
Eridanus w^as originally applied by the Greeks to a 
great river in the Tiorth of Europe, on the shores of 
which amber was produced, and of which some vague 
reprt had reached them through means of the 
VOL. I. 
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traders who brought the amber itself from the shores 
of the Baltic to the head of the Adriatic. It is idle 
to inquip what the river really meant was; whether 
the Oder or Vistula, at the mouths of which amber 
is now found in the greatest quantity, or some other 
river of the N. of Germany. The name Eridanus 
is evidently closely connected, if not identical, with 
that of Rhodanus, and it is probal)le enough that 
Rhenm is only another form of the same word. 
(Latham, Germania, p. 13.) Hence, in the vague 
geographical notions of the early Greeks, one great 
river was easily confounded with another. Aeschylus, 
as already mentioned, identified the Eridanus and 
Bhodanus ; while Apollonius Rhodius, writing at a 
much later period, but evidently following some 
earlier pet, describes the two rivers as arms of the 
same great stream, another portion of which flowed 
into the ocean. (Apoll. Rhod. iv. 596, 627, 628.) 
Amber appears to have been brought in very early 
times (as it still was in the days of Pliny) overland 
from the shores of the Baltic to those of the Adriatic; 
here it was purchased by the Phoenicians and early 
Greek traders: whence it came to be regarded, by a 
very natural error, as a production of the country, 
and the name of the Eridanus being inseparably 
connected with the production of amber, the Greeks 
I gave the name to the great river that forms so con- 
: spicuous a feature of this part of Italy. The gum . 

I like nature of the substance itself evidently gave rise 
to the fable of its distilling or exuding from trees, 
which was afterwards applied by the poets and my- 
thographers to the poplars that adorned the banks 
of the Padus, now assumed to be the true Eridanus. 
(Cluver. Ital pp. 390 — 393; Wernsdorf, .Eajc. ii. ad 
Avien. Or. Marit.') 

The origin and history of the connection between 
the Eridanus and Padus have been given at some 
length, on account of its important bearing on the 
progress of ancient geography ; the geographical 
account of the latter river and its tributaries is given 
under the head of Pabus. 

Several ancient writers placed near the mouth of 
the mythical Eridanus certain islands which they 
called the Electrides Insulae (’HA^fcrptSes 
pTjaoL), on the shores of which it was said that much 
amber was found, from whence their name was 
derived.’ But as there are in fact no islands in this 
part of the Adriatic, except th3se actually foimed by 
the mouths of the Padus, Strabo and Pliny reject 
altogether the existence of the Electrides as fabulous, 
while other writers seem to have sought them among 
the numerous groups of islands which line the oppo- 
site shore of the Adriatic. (Strab. v. p. 215; Plin. 
xxxvii. 2. s. 11.) As much of the amber collected 
in the Baltic is really found in the islands at the 
mouths of the great rivers, it is not impossible that 
some obscure tradition of this fact may have given, 
rise to the name of the Electrides, which were sub- 
sequently transferred, together with the Eridanus 
itself from the Baltic to the Adriatic. [E. H. B.] 

ERI'DANUS, a river of Attica, a tributary of the 
Ilissus. [Attica, p. 323, a.] 

ERIGON (^EpiyaSv, Strab. vii. pp. 327, 330; 
’Epelywv, Ptol. iii. 13. § 8), the great W. branch of 
the river Axius, which, having its source in the 
Paeonian mountains, took a NE. course till its junc- 
tion with the main stream at no great distance frcui 
Stobi. (Liv. xxxix. 53.) It is now called by the 
Bulgarians Zrna Rjeha, and by the Tui-ks Kutjvk 
Kd/rd-Su. (Gomp, Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
iii. pp. 268, 275.) The geography of the basin of 
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this river is so imperfectly known that its Gonrse 

cannot he traced. [E. B. J.j 

ERINICIA (’EpiVem), a town in Me^s, in 
which was a monument of Autonoe, daughter of 
Cadmus. As it appears to have stood inland on 
the northern part of the isthmus, Leake places it at 
Knndura. (Paus. i. 44. § 5 ; Leake, North&nh 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 408.) 

ERI'NEUS or ERPNEUM. 1. ’Epi- 

pe6v' Eth. ’Ept)t'6iiT'J7S‘, “Epiveeds), one of the towns 
of the tetrapolis of Doris, described by Strabo as lying 
below the town of Pindus : it probably stood upon 
the river of the latter name. (Strab. vhi. p. 362, 
ix. p. 427; Thuc. i. 107; Scymn. <)h. 591; Ptol. 
iii. 15. § 15; Steph. B. s. v,\ Tzetz. ad Ltjcophr, 
741; Schol. ad Find. Pyih, i. 121; Mel. ii. 
Plin. iv. 7. s. 13; Leake, Northern (^eece, vol. ii. 
p. 91, seq.) 

2. (’Epivedy), a town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
mentioned only by Strabo. Its site is uncertain, 
hut Leake conjectures that the remains on the left 
hank of the Enipeus near KoUdbdsU may be those 
of Erineum. (Strab. ix. p. 434; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 471). 

S. The sea-port of Rhypes in Achaia. [RnypES.] 

ERl'NEUS (’EptJ'eds), a small river on the E. 
coast of Sicily, between Syracuse and Helorum. It 
is mentioned by Thucydides (vii. 80, 82), from whom 
we learn that it was the second river crossed by the 
Athenians in their disastrous retreat from Syracuse, 
and intermediate between the Cacyparis and Asi- 
narus. Hence it can be no other than the small 
stream now called the Miranda, which flows into the 
sea just to the H. of the modem town ot Avola, and 
is hence frequently called Fiume di Avoh. It is 
distant about 6 miles from the Cacyparis (^Cassibili), 
and the same distance from the Ashmims (Fal- 
corupra). (Smyth’s p. 176; Cluver. p, 
1 84.) It is evidently the same river which is called 
by Ptolemy (iii. 4. § S.yopipos Qr''Epiyos. [E.H.B.] 

ERISANE. [Lobbtant.] 

ERPTIUM, a town of Perrhaebia in Thessaly, 
appears to have been near Cyretiae, since it was 
taken along with the latter town by M. Baebius in 
B. c. 19L (Liv. xxxvi. 13.) Leake places it at 
Paledhasiro, a village above Spkid, on the left bank 
of the Vurgaris, a river of Tripolitis. In the 
church of St. George,' which occupies the site of the 
ancient Cyretiae, Leake noticed an inscribed stone, 
on which the name of Apollodorus is followed by a 
word beginning EPH, w^hich he conjectures with 
much probability may be the place called Eritium 
by Livy. (Leake, Northern Greece, voL iv. pp. 
310, 313). 

EBIZA (rd "'EptCa: Eth, ^Epi(r}v6s), The Ro- 
man general On. Manlius, after reaching the river 
Chaus [Chaus J, came to Eriza, a city which he 
took by assault. Livy (xxxviii. 14) does not say 
what was the time of the inarch from the Chaus to 
Eriza; but his narrative shows that Eriza was be- 
tween the Chaus and the Indus. The ErizeK of 
Ptolemy (v. 2), it is supposed by some critics, are 
the Erizeni, and that the name should be written so; 
but Ptolemy’s Erizeli are in a diflerent place. Pliny 
(x. 43) speaks of a “ regio Erizena ” in Asia, by 
which he means the province of Asia. The ethnic 
name Erizeni appears on a rare medal, which also 
contains the name KAOC — the river Chaus. We 
need not infer from this that Eriza was on the Chaus, 
because there are many instances of towns being 
thus designated, though they were several miles dis- 
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taut from the river. Elriza became a town of epis 
cupal rank. f G. L.] 

ERIZEXI. [Eriza.] 

ERNAGINlDkl (’Eprayivou), is placed by Ptolemy 
(ii. 10) among the towns of the Salves in Gallia 
Narbonensis. In the Itins. it is the first station from 
Arelate (Arles'), Though the distances in the 
Itins. do not quite agree, the site of the place seems 
to he St, Gabriel, D’Anville states that a marble 
has been found at St, CJahrkl with the inscriptiim 
Emaginenses. St. Gabriel is a hamlet on the road 
jBrom Arles to Tarascan. [G. L.] 

ERNODUTtUM, a town in Gallia, winch the An- 
tonine Itin. places on a j'oad from Biiniigala {^Bor- 
deaux) to Augustodunurn (Auiim). The r. sad passes 
through Avariciim (Bourges)', and 13 OalUe. k'agues 
from Bourges, on the Bordeaux side of Bourges, 
was Emodurum. The next place to Emoduniii!, on 
the Bordeaux side, is Argentomagus. The |}|ace 
was called Emotorum in the middle ages. The ter- 
mination “durum” indicates a river, and tlie .site of 
Emodurum is fixed at St. Amhroise, at the pEissago 
of the river Amon, a branch of the Cher, [G. L.] 
ERO'OHXJS (^Epeaxos), a Phocian town, destroyed 
hf the army of Xerxes, Its position is uncertain. 
(Herod, viil S3.) 

ERPEDITAXI, in Ireland, another name of the 
Erdini. [Erdini.] [R. G. L.] 

ERU'BRUS, is a small branch of the Moseila, 
mentioned by Ausonius (Moseila, 359): — 

** Te rapidus Gelbis, te marmore clams Enihrus.” 

The Embras is the Buver, a small stream that 
flows into the Mosel a little below I'rler. [G. L.] 
ERYMAXDRUS or ERYMANTHUS {'Epv- 
fidvdpos, Arrian, iv. 6; 'Epvgdrdos, Polyh. xi. 
32; Piin. vi. 23. s. 26 ; Curt, viii, 9. § 20), tiie 
principal river of Drangiana, which rises in the lower 
range of the Paropamisan inountains,and, after flu w- 
ing through Araciiosia and Drangiana, enters tlm 
lake Zarah. Its present name is llmend «)r IHl- 
mend. The name of the river is not given l>y Pto- 
lemy. M. Burnouf has supp\sed it to be the Ara- 
chotus; but Professor Wilson believes the Araehotus 
to have been one of the tributaries of the ileimend, 
and probably the modern Arkaml-ah. (Wilson, 
Ariana, pp. 156, 157.) Arrian supposed, incor- 
rectly, that it was lo.st in the sands; he places on its 
banks a tribe called Euergitae, whom Frufossor Wil- 
son suspects are really the Agriaspae. Tiie iiKHleru 
river is described by Pottingcr in his travels In 
Baluchistan, It appears to be of great size, and 
carries down with it a great body of wuter. (Ibit- 
tinger, Baluchistan, p. 405.) [V.J 

ERYMANTHUS (lEpvgapQos), a lofty range of 
mountains on the frontiers of Arcadia, Achaia, and 
Elis. It formed the western point of the riur thorn 
harrier of Arcadia; and Mt. Lamjx^ia, which extends 
southwards, is a portion of the range. The two 
principal heights are now called O'hiios ami Kale- 
Jhni, the former being 7297 feet ubtwe the kwei at 
the sea, and the latter 6227 feet. From Erymati- 
thus four rivers rise, — the Eleian Peneiiis, the 
Arcadian Erymanthus, and the Peirus and Selimis 
of Achaia. The river Eiynianlhu.s, which is a 
tributary of the Achelous, is spoken of under the 
latter name. [Achelou.s.] Mount Erymantlms 
is celebrated in mythology as the haunt of tiie fierce 
boar destroyed by Hercules. (Strab. viiL pp. 343, 
357; Paus. v. 7. § 1, viii. 24. § 4, seq.; Horn. Od. 
vi. 104; Apullod. ii. 5; Leake, Mo 7 'ea, vol n. p. 
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253, Pdoponne&iaca, pp. 203, 204, 224; Boblaye, 
Recherckes, &:c. pp. 118, 124; Cartius, Peloptm- 
nesos^ vol. i. pp. 17, 384.). 

ERYMNAE (J£.pv^iycd: Etli. ^Epv/Jtvatos'), a town 
0 f Lycia, on the authority of the Lyoiaca of Alex- 
ander. (Steph. B. s. w.) [G. L.l 

EEYTHEIA INSULA. [Gabes.] 

ERYTHrNI (’Epu0?i/O£), a place on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, mentioned in the Homeric poems (Jl. 
ii. 855). It has been supposed, however, that the 
whole of the passage on the Paphlagonians and their 
towns was an interpolation of later times, and that 
the old poet was unacquainted with the Euxine and 
its coasts. (Schlegel, Geogr, Horn. p. 135; 
Broska, de Geogr. Myth. p. 68.) Strabo (xi. p. 
645) fixed the position of the town upon two rocks, 
called, from their colour, ^EpudpT^oi. (Comp. J mow. 
Peripl. p. 6.) It was situated 90 stadia E. of 
Ainastris, and 60 stadia N. of Cromna. [E. B. J.] 

EKYTHEAE (^EpvOpai: Eth. ^EpvOpaios), an 
ancient town in Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, and 
said to have been the mother-city of Erythrae in 
Boeotia. (Horn. II ii. 499 ; Strab. ix. p. 404), It 
lay a little south of the Asopus, at the foot of 
Mount Githaeron. The camp of Mardoniiis extended 
along the Asopns from Erythrae and past Hysiae 
to the territory of Plataea. (Herod, ix. 15, 25.) 
Erythrae is frequently mentioned by other autho- 
rities in connection with Hysiae. It was in ruins in 
the time of Pausanias, Leake places it to the 
eastward of Katzida at the foot of the rocks, where 
are some foundations of Hellenic walls, together 
with a chui'ch containing a Doric column and its 
caydtal. (Time. iii. 24; Eurip. Bacch. 751; Xen. 
Hell. V. 4. § 49, where it is called ’Epu0pd; Pans, 
ix. 2. § 3 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 329.) 

3. A town of the Locri Ozolae, probably the har- 
bour of Eupalium. (Liv. xxviii. 8 ; Steph. B. 

Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 618.) 

ERYTHRAE (^EpoOpalx Eth. ^Epvdpcuos), «a 
city of the lonians ” (Steph. B. s. v,), on the au- 
thority of the Asia of Hecataeus; to which the 
compiler adds, — “and it was called Kvutto&itoKls, 
from Cnopus.” Eiythrae was one of the Ionian 
cities. (Herod, i. 142.) According to the legend 
told by Pausanias (vii. 3. § 7), the place was ori- 
ginally settled by Erythrus, the son of Rhadaman- 
thus, from Crete; and the city was occupied, together 
with Cretans, by Lycians, Carians, and Pamphylians. 
While all these people w^ere living together in Erythrae, 
Cleopus the son of Codrus, having collected from all 
the cities of Ionia such as he could from each, intro- 
duced them into the place, to live with the Erythraei. 
Strabo (p. 633) has the tradition of Cnopus, iin ille- 
gitimate son of Codrus, founding Erythrae. Accord- 
ing to Casaubon, the lilSS. of Strabo have the name 
^‘Cnopus,” which he would alter to “Cleopus;” but 
perhaps “ Cleopus ” in Pausanias should be corrected. 
Polyaenns (viii.43) has the story of Cnopus, and how, 
by a stratagem, he got possession of Erythrae, after 
killing the inhabitants; a story which has the ad- 
vantage over that of Pausanias in probability, for i 
vre can conceive a general massacre of the original 
inhabitants of Erythrae and the seizure of their 
to’ivn, better than the story of Cnopus and his men 
walking in to live together with the original people. 
Hippias of Eiythrae, in the second book of his His- 
toriCvS of his. native place, told a story of tlie murder 
of Cnopus and the usurpation of his power by Or- 
tyges, and of the extravagant tyi'anny and violent 
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death of Ortyges; which Athenaeus has preserved 
(yi. p. 259)., The early histoiy of Erythrae, like 
that of most of the Ionian towns in Asia, was un- 
known. Strabo, in another place (p. 404), calls it a 
settlement from Erythrae in Boeotia. 

Strabo (p. 644) describes Erythrae as being in 
the peninsula which he calls the peninsula of the 
Teians and the Erythraeans. He places the Tei- 
ans on the south of the isthmus, and the Clazo- 
menii on the north side [Clazomenae] ; and the 
Erythraei dwell within it. The boundaiy between 
the Erythraea and Clazomenae was the Hypocrem- 
nus. On the south, Erae or Gerae [Eras] belonged 
to the Teians. The peninsula lying W’est of a line 
drawn from Gerae to Hypocremnns must be supposed 
to be the Erythraean territory. As we proceed north 
and west from Gerae we come to Corycus [Corycus; 
Casystes], then another haibour named Erythras ; 
and, after it, several others. After Corycus was a 
small island, Halonnesus, then Argennum, a pro- 
montory of the Erythraea, and the nearest point to 
Chios. [Argennum.] On the west side of the 
Erythraean peninsula is a capacious bay, in which 
Erythrae is situated, opposite to the island of Chios; 
and there were in front of Erythrae four small islands 
called Hippi. The rugged tract which lies north of 
a line drawn from Erythrae to the Hypocremnns was 
called Mimas, a lofty mountain region, covered with 
forests, and abounding in wild animals. It con- 
tained a village, Cybellia, and the north-western 
point was called Melaena, where there was a quarry 
for millstones. Pliny describes Mimas as running out 
“ CCL which is a great blunder or error in his 

text, whatever way we take it ; he adds that Mimas 
sinks down in the plains that join it to the mainland; 
and that this level of 7| Roman miles Alexander 
; ordered to be cut through by joining the two bays, 
and so he intended to insulate Erythrae and Mimas. 
Pliny doubtless found the stoiy somewhere; and 
possibly among otlier grand things that the Mace- 
doman king Mked of, this may have been one. The 
rugged instated territory of the Erythraei produced 
goM wheat and wine. 

Herodotus (i. 142) makes four varieties or dialects 
of language among the lonians ; and the dialect of 
Chios and Erythrae was the same. The geogra- 
phical position of Erythrae, indeed, places it among 
the insular rather, than the continental states of 
Ionia. The neighbourhood of Chios and Erythrae 
and the sameness of language did not make the 
people the best friends always, for there is a story of 
a war between them (Herod, i, 18) at an early pe- 
riod. This may be the war to which Anticleides 
alluded in his Nosti (Athen. ix. p. 384). The Erj- 
thraei famished eight ships to the confederate Ionian 
; fleet which was defeated in the battle before Miletus, 
B. c. 494 (Herod, vi. 8), but the Chians had 100 
ships. Erythrae afterwards became a dependency 
of Athens, for a revolt of Erythrae is mentioned by 
Thucydides (viii. 23) b. c. 412, in the twentieth 
year of the Peloponnesian War. 

After the close of the war with Antiochus, the 
Romans rewarded the Chians, Smyrnaeans, and Ery- 
thraeans, with some territory in return for their 
services on the Roman side. (Liv. xxxviii. 39 ; Po- 
lyb. xxii. 27.) Parium on the Propontis was a 
colony from Erythrae (Pans. ix. 27. § 1) ; but 
Strabo makes it a joint settlement of the Eryth- 
raeans, Milesians, and the island of Paros (p. 588.) 

Erythrae was famed in ancient times for a wise 
woman, Sibylla, as Strabo calls her ; and in the 
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time of Alexander there was another who had, like 
prophetic gifts, and her name was Athenais. 
(Comp. Pans. x. 12. § 7 ; Tacit. Am> vi. 12.) 
Contemporary with Strabo w'as Heraeleides of Ery- 
thrae, a physician of the school of Herophilus. 
Though Erythrae never was a town of great note, 
it existed for a long time, and there are coins of 
Erythrae to a late period of the Eoman empire. 
The coins anterior to the Roman period are said to 
be very scarce. 

The exact position of Erythrae is ^ well ascer- 
tained. It is now called Ritn, and it stands on 
the south side of a small peninsula, which projects 
into the bay of Erythrae. Pliny (v. 29) mentions 
a stream called Aleos, which he seems to place near 
Erythrae (xxxi. 2). But the name of the river on 
the coins of Erythrae is Axus. Erythrae contained 
a very ancient temple of Hercules, whom the 
Erythraei worshipped under the name of the Her- 
cules of the Idaei Dactyli; and also the Tyrians, as 
Pausanias discovered (vii. 5. § 5 ; ix. 27. § 8). 
Strabo (p. 613) says, that Hercules Ipoctonos “ was 
worshipped by the Erythraeans who dwell about 
Melius, for the ^ ips ^ is an insect that damages the 
vines ,* and this was the only country that was jfree 
from this plague.” The name Melius in this pas- 
sage has been, perhaps, correctly altered to Mimas. 
There was also a temple of Athena Polias at 
Erythrae : the goddess was a lai'ge wooden figure 
seated. The remains of Eiytlirae are described by 
Chandler {Asia dfzwor, cc. 25, 26.); and lately by 
Hamilton {Researches, &c., vol. ii. p. 6). “ It is situ- 
ated in a small alluvial plain at the mouth of the 
river Aleus, some of the sources of which are in 
the town itself. The city faces the west, and the 
whole extent of the Hellenic walls may be distinctly 
traced, from the commencement near the harbour, 
at the southern extremity of the town, to the 
northern point, where they terminate on a lofty 
rock of trachyte.” (Hamilton.) “ The walls are 
well built in the is^omous style, except a small 
pai’t of that which traverses the plains, and they 
consist either of blue marble or red trachyte.” 
There are remains of several gateways, and outside 
of them also remains of ancient tombs in various 
styles. Near the chief source of the Aleus there 
are “ many remains of aqueducts, walls, terraces, and 
foundations of buildings with temples,” (Hamilton.) 
One of these remains is a wall supporting a terrace 
38 feet in length, “the lower part of which con- 
sisted of a beautiful specimen of cyclopian archi- 
tecture, the angles of the different blocks being cut 
very sharp, while upon it was reared a supr- 
strueture in the isodomous style, built with great 
regularity.” (Hamilton.) He conjectures that the 
site may have been that of the temple of Hercules, 
and that three large Ionic capitals of red trachyte, 
which were lying in the water-course, may have 
belonged to it. 

The acropolis of Erythrae is within 200 yards of 
the shore; it is a mass of red trachyte, and stands I 
quite detached in the centre of the plain. The 
remains of a large theatre are still visible, on the 
north side of it, excavated in the solid rock. Near 
the mouth of the Aleus there are some remains of 
the port, and traces of an aqueduct. The inscriptions 
copied by Hamilton at Ritri are printed in his Ap- 
pendix, vol. ii. One of the inscriptions that he 
dug out was the architrave of a door, “ on which 
was a dedication to Minerva or the sihyl Athenais, 
by a prson whose name appears to h& Artaxeixes.” 
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This is not quite a correct explanation, for the in- 
scription clearly contains a dedication to Athonaea 
Polittchus. 

Thucydides (viii. 24) mentions Ptekon and Si- 
dussa as two forts or vi'aHed places within the terri- 
toiy of Eiythrae; and Pliny mentions Pteleun, Helos, 
and Dorium as near Erythrae. There was also a 
place called Emhatum [Embatusi] in the Erythraean 
territory.. 

Mela (i. 17) names a place Corjma in the Eiw- 
thraean peninsula; but it is doubtful what he means. 
The promontory Mesate of Pausanias (vii. 5. § 6) 
appars to be the double, point w’-hich extends from 
the southern part of the Erythraean peninsula north- 
ward, separating what we may call the bay of 
Erythrae from the strait of Chios. [G. L.] 
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EBYTHRAEA. [Eeythraeum.] 
ERYTHRAEUM {^EpuBpaiop &Kpov^ Ptol. iii. 1 7, 
§ 4), a promontory on the SE. coast of Crete.. The 
town of Erythraea, which, from its mention by 
Floras (iii. 7) along with Cydonia and Cnassus as 
submitting to Metellus, must liave been a place of 
imprtance, probably was situated near the promon- 
tory of the same name. (Hoeek, Kreta, vo}. i. pp, 
426,429.) [E. B. J.] 

ERYTHRAEUM MARE. [Rubrum Mare.] 
ERYTHRUM CEpvdpSp: ElNatronn, Ru.), a 
village {Kd>fj.7j, Stadiasni.'), or place {roiros, Piol.), 
on the coast of Cyrenaica, between Darnis and Nau- 
stathnaus. (Syne.s. Ep, 51, 67; Ptol. iv. 4. g 5; 
Stadiasm.y Etofh, B.) Its ruins are consi<'lerah]e; 
and it occupied a favourable site at tlie mouth of 
one of the most considerable streams of the district. 
(Beechey, p. 478; Barth, pp. 461, 496.) [P. B.] 

ERYX {''Epv^: Eth, ^EpvKivos, Erycinns: S. Gm-- 
Uano), the name of a city and mountain in the W. 
of Sicily, about 6 mile.s from Drepana, and two from 
the sea-coast. The mountain (I^Ions Eryx, Plin. 
iii. 8. s. 14; but Moxs Krycus, Cic. Ven\ ii. 47; 
Tac. Ann, iv. 43), now called Mmte S, Ghdkmoy 
is a wholly isolated pak, rising in the midst of a 
low undulating tract, which causes its elevation to 
appar much more considerable than it really is, so 
that it was regarded in ancient as well as modem 
times as the most lofty summit in the whole island 
next to Aetna (Pol. i. 55; lyiel. il 7. § 17 ; Solin. h. 

§ 9), though its real elevation does not exceed 2184 
English feet. (Smyth’s Sicily, p. 242.) Hence we 
find Eryx alluded to by Virgil and other Latin pm^ts 
as a mountain of the first order of magnitude, and 
associated with Athos, Aetna, Ac. (Virg. Ae/i, xii. 
701; Val. Flacc. ii.'52r3.) On its summit stootl 
I a celebrated temple of Venns or AphrcKiite, founded, 
according to the current legend, by Aeneas (Strab. 
xiii. p. 608 ; Virg. Aen. v. 759), from whence the 
goddess derived the surname of Venus Erycina. by 
which she is often mentioned by Latin winters, (Hor. 
Carm. i. 2. 33 ; Ovid, Seroid. 15. 57, &e.) Another 
legend, followed by Diodorus, ascribed the foun- 
dation both of the temple and city to an epnymous 
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Iiero named Eryx, who was said to have received army at the foot of the mountain, he preserved his 
Hercules on his visit to this part of Sicily, and con- communications with the sea, and was only corn- 
tended with that hero in a wrestling match, but was pelled to abandon possession of Eryx and Drepana 
vanquished by him. This Eiyx was a son of Aphro- when the great naval victory of Lutatius Catulus 
dite and Butes, a king of the country, and is hence over the Carthaginians forced that people to sue for 
reppatediy alluded to by Virgil as a brother of peace, b. c. 241 . (Pol. i. 58 ; Diod. xxiv. 8. p. .509 ; 
Aeneas, though that poet does not refer to him the Liv. xxi. 10, xxviii. 41.) 

foundation of the city. (Died. iv. 23, 83; Virg. From this time the town of Eryx sinks into insig- 
Aen. V. 24, 412, &c. ; Serv. ad loc.) The legends nificance, and it may even be doubted whether it was 
which connected it with Aeneas and a Trojan chief ever restored. Cicero alludes to the temple, but 
named Elymus evidently pointed to wdiat we learn never notices the town ; and Strabo speaks of it as in 
from Thucydides as an historical fact, that Eryx as his day almost uninhabited. Pliny, indeed, enume- 
well as Segesta was a city of the Elymi, a Sicilian rates the Erycini among the municipal communities 
tribe, which is represented by almost all ancient of Sicily ; but the circumstance mentioned by Tacitus, 
writers as of Trojan descent. (Time. vi. 2; Strab. that it was the Segestans who applied to Tiberius 
xiii. p. 608.) It does not appear to have ever re- for the restoration of the temple, would seem to in- 
ceived a Greek colony, but became gradually Hellen- dicate that the sanctuary was at that time dependent, 
ised, like most other cities of Sicily, to a great extent; in a municipal sense, on Segesta. (Cic. Verr. ii. 8, 
though Thucydides (?.<?•) stiil speaks of the Elymi, 47; Strab. v, p. 272; Plin. hi. 8. s. 14; Tac. Ann. 
including the people of Eryx and Segesta, as bar- iv.43.) No trace of the subsequent existence of the 
barians. Nothing is known of its history previous town of Eryx is found; the remaining inhabitants 
to that period, but it seems probable that it followed appear to have settled on the summit of the hill, 
for the most part the lead of the more powerful city where the modem town of S. Ginliano has grown up 
of Segesta, and after the failure of the Athenian on the site of the temple. No remains of the an- 
expedition became a dependent ally of the Cartha- cient city are extant ; but it appears to have occu- 
ginians. In b. c, 406, a sea-fight took place he- pied the site now marked by the convent of Sta. 
tween a Carthaginian and a Syracusan fleet off the about half-way down the mountain. (Smyth’s 

neighbourhood of Eryx, in which the latter was Sicily^ p. 243.) 

victorious. (Diod. xiii. 80.) On occasion of the The temple, as already mentioned, was generally 
great expedition of Dionysius to the W. of Sicily, in connected by popular legend with the Trojan settle- 
B. c. 397, Eryx was one of the cities which joined ments in this part of Sicily; if any value can be 
the Syracusan despot just before the siege of Motya, attached to these traditions, they would point to its 
bnt it was speedily recovered by Himilco in the M- being an ancient seat of Pelasgic worship, rather than 
lowing year. (Id. xiv. 48, 55 ) It again fell into of Phoenician origin, as supposed by many writers, 
the hands of Dionysius shortly before his death (Id.. Even those authors who represent it as founded 
XV. 73), but must have been once more recovered by before the time of Aeneas relate that it was visited 
the Carthaginians, and probably continued subject to by that hero, who adorned it with splendid offerings, 
their rule till the expedition of Pyrrhus (b. c. 278). (Diod. iv. 83; Dionys. i. 53.) It is certain that the 
On tliat occasion it was occupied by a strong garrison, sanctuary had the good fortune to be regarded with 
which, combined with its natural strength of position, equal reverence by the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
enabled it to oppose a vigorous resistance to riie king Greeks, and Romans. As early as the time of the 
of Epeirus. It was, however, taken by assault, Athenian expedition to Sicily (b. c. 415), we learn 
Pyrrhos himself leading the attack, and taking the from Thucydides that it was rich in vessels and other 
opportunity to display his personal prowess as a offerings of gold and silver, of which the Segestans 
worthy descendant of Heracles. (Diod, xx. 10, Exc. made use to delude the Athenian envoys into a belief 
H. p. 498.) In the First Punic War we find Eryx of their wealth. (Time. vi. 46.) The Cartha- 
again in the hands of the Carthaginians, and in b. c. ginians appear to have identified the Venus Eiycina 
260 their general Harailcar destroyed the city, re- with the Phoenician goddess Astarte, and hence 
moving the inhabitants to the neighbouring promon- showed her much reverence; while the Romans paid 
tfiry of Drepanum, where he founded the town of extraordinary honours both to the goddess and her 
tliat name. (Id. xxiii. 9.) The old site, however, temple, on account of their supposed connection with 
seems not to have been wholly deserted, for a few Aeneas. They were, indeed, unable to prevent their 
years later we are told that the Roman consul L. Gaulish mercenaries from plundering the temple at 
Junius made himself master by surprise both of the the time of its capture by Junius (Pol. ii, 7); but 
temple and the city. (Id. xxiv. 1 ; Pol. 155; this appears to have been the only occasion on which 
Zonal*, viii. 15.) The former seems to have been it suffered, and its losses were quickly repaired, for 
well fortified, and, from its position on the summit of Diodorus speaks of it as in a flourishing and wealthy 
the mountain, constituted a military post of great condition. The Roman magistrates appointed to the 
strength. Hence probably it wms that Plamilcar government of Sicily never failed to pay a visit of 
Barca, suddenly abandoning the singular position he honour to this celebrated sanctuary ; a body of troops 
had so long held on the mountain of Ercte, frans- was appointed as a guard of honour to watch over it, 
ferred his forces to Eryx, as being a still more im- and seventeen of the principal cities in Sicily were 
pregnable stronghold. But though he surprised and commanded to pay a yearly sum of gold for its 
made himself master of the town of Eryx, which adornment. (Diod. iv, 83; Strab. v. p. 272; Cic. 
was situated about half-way up the mountain, he remil 8.) Notwithstanding this, the decay of the 
was nnable to reduce the temple and fortress on the city, and declining condition of this part of Sicily 
summit, the Roman garrison of which was able to generally, appears to have caused the temple also to 
defy all his efforts. Meanwhile Hainilcar main- he neglected : hence in a. x>, 25 the Segestans ap- 
iained his position in the city, the remaining inha- plied to Tiberius for its restoration, which that em- 
bitants of which he transferred to Drepana ; and peror, according to Tacitus, readily undex'took “ ut 
though besieged or blockaded in his turn by a Roman consanguineus,” but did not carry into effect, leaving 
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it to Claudius to execute at a later period. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 43; Suet. Claud. 25.) This is the latest 
inention of it that occurs in history ; and the period 
of its final decay or destruction is unknown. At the 
present day the site is occupied by a castle, con- 
verted into a prison; a small portion of the substruc- 
tions, built of very large and massive stones (whence 
they have been erroneously called Cyclopian), is all 
that remains of the ancient edifice; but some fine 
granite columns, still existing in other parts of the 
town, have doubtless belonged originally to the 
temple. It has been already mentioned that the 
temple itself was surrounded by fortifications, so ^as 
to constitute a strong fortress or citadel, quite dis- 
tinct from the city below: a coin struck by C. Con- 
sidius Nonianus* (in the first century b.c.) repre- 
sents the temple itself, with this fortified peribolus, 
enclosing a considerable portion of the mountain on 
which it stands; but little dependence can be placed 
on the accuracy of the delineation. There was also 
a temple at Eome dedicated to Venus Erycina, which 
stood just outside theCoIline Gate(Strab. v. p. 272); 
but the representation on the coin just cited is evi- 
dently that of the original Sicilian temple. The 
coins of the city of Eryx have types allusive to the 
worship of Venus, while others present a close 
analogy to those of Agrigentum, indicating a con- 
nection between the two cities, of which we find no 
explanation in history. (Ecldiel, vol. i. p, 208; 
Torremuzza, Num. Sic. pi. 30.) [E. H, B.] 



COIN OF EEYX. 


ESDEAE'LA (’Eo-Spa^j^ei), the classical form of 
the Hebrew name Jezkeel, which Eusebius places 
between Scythopolis and Legio. (Onomast. s. v.) 
In Judith (’Ecr5p7}Awj/, iii. H) it: is placed near 
Botaea or Dotbaim, and in the Itinerarium Hiero- 
solymitanum (where It is called Stradela) it is smd 
to be 12 miles from Scythopolis, and 10 from Maxim- 
opolis, or Legio. Its modern name is Zenn^ and it is 
situated on a rocky ridge extending from east to west 
in the great plain of Esdraelon, towards its southern 
extremity, and a little to the north of Mount Gilboa. 
It was the ancient capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
and is infamous in the history of Ahab and Jezebel. 
(I Kings, xxi.) It belonged to the tribe of Issachar 
(Josk. xix. 18), and was known among the crusaders 
as ^‘Parvum Gerinum.” It is most celebrated for 
its noble plain, noticed in the next article.; its foun- 
tain (1 Sam. xxix. 1) rises in the valley directly 
under the village at the NE. (Robinson, Bib. Res. 
vol. iii. pp. 163—1 67.) [G. W.] 

ESDRAELON VALLIS v. CAMPUS (rh fi4ya 
vediou Judith, i. 8), the same as the 
valley of Jezeeel (Josh. xvii. 16; Judges, vi. 33; 
Kosea, i. 5.), a very extensive and fertile plain, 
shut in between the mountain ranges of Samaria and 
Mount Carmel on the SE. and of Galilee on the N.j 


* This coin is figured in the Biographical Dic- 
tionary, vol ii. p. 1207 ; but, owing to the imperfect 
condition of the specimen figured, does not exhibit 
the pediment of the temple. 
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extending from the Mediterranean sea at the gulf of 
Caipha, to the valley of the Jordan, with occasional 
ioterruptions from the smaller ranges of Gilboa 
and Little Hermon, and Mount Tabor rising in soli- 
tary grandeur between the latter and the mountains 
of Samaria. This plain is watered, through its 
greatest extent, by the river Kishon and its tributa- 
ries; and is distinguished in its various parts by 
different names, e. g. the valley of Megiddo [LegioJ 
(2 Chrm. xxxv. 22) : weSiov Aey€:wms, or 

simply i^iya ireBLoy, like the valley of tlie Jordan 
(1 Maoeab. xii. 49; Josephus ap. Keknd, Palaest. 
p. 366); or fi4ya iveBiov ’S^fMapelrtBos (ib. p. 368). 
It is now known among the natives as J/emj Ibn 
’Amir.” (Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. iii. pp. 227 — 
230.) [G. W.] 

E'SIA. [ISARA.] 

E'SSUI. Caesar, in b. c. 54, distributed his 
troops in winter quarters in various pkee.s at some 
distance from one another. He placed (B. G. v. 24) 
L. Roscius, with one legion, among the Essul A 
large force of Galli, from the states called Armoric, 
assembled to attack Roscius in his winter camp>, 
but were deterred by hearing unfavourable news 
of the rising of the Galli in other parts (v. 53). 
This fact, combined with what is said in the other 
chapter, shows that the Essui were between the 
Seine and Loire, and not far from the Armoric 
states. In the passage of Caesar (v. 24) there is 
no MSS. variation in the name EssuosP In B. G. 

ii. 34, Caesar speaks of the Sesuvii as one (jf the 
Armoric or maritime states ; and though there are 
MSS. variations in the foim “ Sesuvii,” all the read- 
ings make the name begin with “ Ses.” In B. G, 

iii. 7, the Sesuvii are again mentioned witli the 
Curiosolites and the Veneti ; but in that passage 
there is a reading “ Esubios,” and other varieties. 
It seems very lilcely that the Essui, Sesuvii, and 
Esubii are the same, and that they occupied the 
diocese of Seez, which borders on that of Mam and 
Evreux. 

Waickenaer (Geog., &c. i. 898) places the Essui 
between the Nervii and the Remi, and near a place 
called Esch on the river Su7’’e. But the narrative 
of Caesar (v. 53) shows that this conclusion is 
false. [G.L.] 

ESTIO'NES ('’Ecrricoyes'), a Vindelician tribe, on 
the river lller, with the capital Campodunum (Stmb. 

iv. p. 206; comp. Caiufobunum.) [L. S.] 
ESUBIA'NI. [Vesubianl] 

ESURIS (Eu. near Agamante'), the last city to 
the W. on the coast of Hispania Baetica, stood on 
the left (E.) side of the mouth of the Anas. (Itiu. 
Ant pp. 425, 431 ; Florez, Esjp. S. vol. xiv. p. 206 ; 
Ukert, vol il pt. 1. p. 339.) [P. S.] 

ETAM (*'HTTav), a place in Judaea mentioned 
by Josephus, 50 stadia from Jerusalem, very pleasant 
iu its fine gardens, and abounding in rivulets of 
water, to which the gmat king Solomon w’as accus- 
tomed to resort. (Ant. viii, 7. § 3.) It must ob- 
viously be the place celebrated in the book of Eccle- 
siastes (ii. 5, 6), and in the Cantitdes; and the 
Rabbinical notices of the fountain of Etani from 
which waters were conveyed by aqueducts to Jeru- 
salem, teach us to look for the site between Beth- 
lehem and Hebron. Accordingly w’e iind the name 
perpetuated among the natives to this day, and 
assigned to gardens the largest and most luxuriant 
that are to be met with in the mountain region of 
Judaea. The three w’-clhknown pools of Solomon, on 
the road to Hebron, are situated at the head of a valley 
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called Wady Elan; and the aqueduct which derives 
its supply of water from these tributary fountains, 
has its proper commencement below the lowest of the 
pools, from xvhence it runs along the western side 
ai Wady Etan to Bethlehem. In the bed of the 
valley, below the aqueduct, is another copious foun- 
tain, ’Am EUm, and around this fountain are the 
gardens just mentioned. (Williams, Eoly City, vol. 
ii. p. 500.) The aqueduct by which this water is 
conducted to Jerusalem was constructed by Pon- 
tius Pilate, the Eoman procurator. (Joseph. B. X 
ii.9.§4.) 

The rock Etam ('Hrdju.) in the history of Sam- 
son, although in the tribe of Judah, was probably in 
no -way connected witli the foregoing, and cannot 
now be identified. {Judges, xv. 8, H.) [G. W.] 

ETANNA, a place in Gallia Narbonensis, appears 
ill the Table on a road from Augusturn through 
Condate to Geneva. It lies between Augusturn and ! 
Coiidate. [Condate, 8-] Etanna appears to be 
or Jenm. [G. L.] 

ETEIA C'Hreza), a town of Crete. Pliny (iv. 
20) places a towui of this name (some of the MSS. 
and the old text have Elea or Eleae), between Phala- 
sarria and Cisamus. ■ [E. B. J.] 

ETEOCRETES. " [Ceeta, p. 704.] 

ETEO'NUS QEr4(ovos: Eth. ’Erec&vdos), a town 
of Bcieotia, mentioned by Homer, who gives it the 
epithet of Trok’uKpyjfJLos, lay to the right of the 
Asopus. Strabo says that it was afterwards called 
Scarphe. It probably lay between Seolus and the j 
iVontier of the territory of Tanagra. (Horn. II ii, { 
497; Strab. ix. pp. 408, 409; Stat. Tkeb. vii. 266; 
Stejdi. B. s. V.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 332.) 

ETHO’PIA, a town or fortress of Atliamania, 
situated on a bill commanding Argithea, the capital j 
of the country. It contained a temple of Jupiter | 
Acraeus. (Liv. xxxviii. 2 ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 525, seq.) 

ETIS (Juris), a town in the S. of Laconia, the 
inhabitants of which were removed to Boeae. (Paus. 
hi, 22. § 11; Steph. B. a. v.) 

ETOCETUM, in Britain, mentioned in the second 
Itineraxy as being 12 miles from Pemwcrmmm 
(Penkrldffe), on the road from the Vallum to Portus 
Kutupis (Rickhorough), in the direction of London. 
Probablv, Wall in Staffordshire. [R. G. L,] 
ETOVISSA. [Edetani.] 

ETRU'RIA, one of the principal divisions of Cen- 
tral Italy, bi^unded on the N. by the Apennines, on 
the E. by the Tiber, and on the W. by the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea. i 

1. Name. ■ . : I 

It is almost universally called Etruria by the 
Latin writers of the best times : though tlie form 
Tuscia is often found in later writers (Lib. Colon, 
p- 211; Ammian. xxvii. 3, &c.) : and appears in the 
later ages of the Roman Empire to have become 
tlio official designation of the district in question, 
whence it is of frequent occurrence on inscriptions, 
and is found in the Kotitia, and the Itineraries. (Not 
JHyn. ii. p. 63: Jtin. Jra?. p. 289; Tab. Pent-, OrCll. 
I user. 1100, 1181, &c.) Hence it passed into ge- 
neral use in the middle ages, and is still preserved in 
the modern appellation of Toscana or Tuscany. On 
the other hand, the people were called indifferently 
Etruscans, Eteusci, or Tuscans, Tusci; both of 
which forms are used without distinction by Livy, 
Yarro, and other writers of the best age; though 
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Tuscus and Tusci appear to be the most ancient 
forms, and perhaps the only ones in use in the time 
of Cato or Plautus. The Greeks on the contrary 
universally called them Tykrhenians or Tyesk- 
KiAKS ( Tu ^^ rjpoi , Tvparrjvoi ), and thence named their 
land T YERHENIA (Tv^^Tjvia.) : a custom which they 
retained even under the Roman Empire: though the 
I geographers sometimes render the Latin name by 
^Erpova-Koi or TooerKOf (Strab. v. p. 219; Ptol. iii. 1 
§§ 4, 47): and very late writ-^s, such as Zosinms 
and Procopius, adopt TovoKia for the name of the 
country (Zosim. v. 41 ; Procop. JB.G.i. 16). The 
forms Hetruria and Hetruscus, as well as Thuscus, 
which are not unfrequently found in the MSS. of 
Latin authors, appear to be certainly incorrect. 

There is little doubt that the two forms of the 
Latin name, Etruseus and Tuscus, are merely two 
modifications of the same, and that this was originally 
written Turscus, a form still preserved in the Eu- 
gubine Tables. (Lepsius, Inscr. Umhr. tab. i. b.) It 
is easy to go a step further and identify the Turscus 
or Tursicus of the Romans with the TvpcrTivos of the 
Greeks, a conclusion which has been generally adopted 
by modern scholars, though denied by some phiTolo- 
gers. (Muller, Etrusher, vol. i. p. 100; Niebuhr, 
vol. i. not. 219, 244, p. 112; Abekeu, Mittelltalien, 
p. 126.) The inquiry as to the origin and derivation 
of these names must be deferred till we come to 
consider the national affinities of the Etruscans 
themselves. But one point of the highest importance 
has been preseiwed to us by Dionysius, namely, that 
the native name of the people was different from all 
these, and that they called themselves Rasena or 
Rasenna (Dionys. i. 30, where the editions have 
'PacreVa, but the best MSS. give the form ’Pacrevva. 
See Schwegler, Rom. Gesch. vol. i. p. 255, note 8). 

IL Physical Geography. 

The general limits of Etruria have been already in- 
dicated : its more precise boundaries appear to have been 
generally recognised and clearly defined. On the NW. 
it was bounded by the river Macra (A/ctym), which 
separated it from Liguria; from the banks of that 
river to the sources of the Tiber, the main chain of the 
Apennines formed the boundary between Etruria and 
Cisalpine Gaul: while the Tiber from its source (or 
a point very near its source) to its mouth constituted 
the eastern limit of Etruria, dividing it first from 
Umbria, afterwards from the Sabines, and lastly from 
Latium. The length ot the sea-coast from the mouth 
of the Macra to that of the Tiber is estimated by 
Pliny at 284 Roman miles, and by Strabo at 2500 
stadia (312| M. P.), both of which estimates exceed 
the truth: the actual distance is little more than 
200 geographical or 250 Roman miles. The Mari- 
time Itinerary gives 292 M.P., which, after allowing 
for the subdivision into a number of small distances, 
closely agrees with the statement of Pliny. (Plin. iii. 
5. s. 8 ; Strab. v. p. 222 ; Itm. Marit. pp. 498 — 501.) 
The eastern frontier, formed by the course of the 
Tiber, has a length of about 180 R. miles, without 
taking account of the minor windings of the river; 
the greatest breadth of Etruria is justly estimated 
by Strabo (l.c.) at something less than half its 
length. 

The region thus limited is extremely varied in its 
character, the tracts in the northern and north eastern 
districts, immediately on the slope of the high 
Apennines, being veiy mountainous; while the greater 
part of the central region between the Anms and the 
1 Tiber is occupied by masses and groups of great 
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lulls, many of them rugged, and attaining io a con- ' 
siderahle elevation, though hai'dlyany can be said 
to assume the rank of mountains, with the exception 
of the lofty Monte Amiata, which fonns the centre 
of a volcanic group, in the very heart of the province, 
and rises to the height of 5794 feet above the level 
of the sea. There are, however, considerable level 
tracts of rich alluvial soil, the most important of 
which are those on the banks and at the mouth of 
the Arnus; the valley of the Clanis, which connects 
the basin of that river with that of the Tiber; and a 
spacious tract along the coast, between the hills of 
the interior and the sea, now known as the Mar&mma, 
This last district is of very various width and irre- 
gular extent, owing to the manner in which the hills 
encroach upon it and throw out bold arms or detached 
masses quite down to the coast, of which the most 
conspicuous are the promontory of Fopuiomum or 
Piomhino^ md. the Mods Argentarius. With these 
exceptions, the coast is for the most part low and 
dat, with extensive marshes in some parts, which 
render the whole tract, of th&Maremma, noted for its 
unhealthiness, a character it seems to have already 
earned as early as the days of the younger Pliny, 
and which was sometimes unjustly extended to the 
whole of Etruria. (Plin. Ep, v. 6. § 2; Sidon. Apoll 

It is very difficult to group the ranges of moun- 
tains or hills, with which almost the whole of Etru- 
ria is occupied, into any system of geographical ar- 
rangement. The two great valleys of the Amus and 
the Tiber, the one having a general direction from E. 
to W., the other from N. to S., may be considered as 
forming the key to the geography of the country. 
Both these important streams rise in the central 
range of the Apennines, at no very great distance 
from one another, and follow for some space a nearly 
parallel direction, until the Amus makes an abrupt 
turn near Arretium, and flows from thence towards 
the NW. till within a few miles of Florence, when it 
turns again, and pursues a course nearly due W. 
from thence to the sea. From the point where the 
Amus thus suddenly turns off at Arretium, the re* 
markable trough-like depression or valley of the 
Clanis (the Val di Chiana) extends nearly S. as far 
as Clusium, from whence its waters find their way to 
the Tiber: thus separating the general mass of the 
Etrurian hills from those on the W- bank of the 
Tiber. So level is this singular valley that its 
stagnant waters may be led off at pleasure either 
into the Arnus on the N., or the Tiber on the S. 
[Clanis.] 

The portion of Etruria N. of the Amus is occu- 
pied principally by the offshoots and ranges of the 
Apennines, the main chain of which forms its north- 
ern boundary, while it sends off towards the S. se- 
veral minor ranges or arms, some of them however of 
elevation little inferior to the central chain. Of 
these tlie most conspicuous are the lofty and rugged 
group now called the Alpi Apuani, which separates 
the valley of the Macra from that of the Ausar 
(Serchio) ; a second, of inferior elevation, w'hich sepa- 
rates the basin of Lucca from that of Pistojaj and 
sends out its ramifications to the banks of the Ar nus 
between Pisa and Florence; thirdly, the range which 
separates the basin of Pistoja and valley of the 
Ombrone from that of the S'ieve ; fourthly, the much 
more lofty i*ange, now called Prato Magm^ which 
intervenes between the lower valley of the Arnus and 
its source, and causes the great bend of that river 
already noticed; and, lastly, the ridge called Alpe 
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I cfel&e Catmaja^ which separates the upper valley of 
^ the Amus from that of the Tiber. This last range 
(which rises in its highest print to 4590 feet) is 
continued by the great hills that extend at the back 
of Arretium and Cortona to the banks of the lake 
Trasimene and Perusia, and are thence prolonged, 
though on a still diminishing scale, along the W, 
hank of the Tiber. Between these successive ranges 
and the Arnus, and, in some cases, almost enclosed 
by the mountains, lie several basins or valleys, af- 
fording a considerable extent of fertile plain, for the 
most part so perfectly level as to be subject to fre- 
quent inundations, and (in ancient times esjrecially) 
abounding in marshes and great ^xrols or lakes of 
stagnant water. Such are, besides the plain at the 
mouth of the Amus and Austir, the kisin in which 
was situated the city of Luca, the nearly similar 
valley ot Pistorhi, and that in which stands the city 
of PlormcCj the modem cairital of Tuscany. 

, B. of the Amus, almost the whole breadth of 
Etruria is occupied by a range of hills, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, by a broad tract of hilly country, 
extending from the valley of the Clanis to the sea, 
and from the banks of the Amus to the mouth of 
the Umbro. The greater part oLthese hills, many of 
which rise to a height of not l^s than 2000 feet, 
and some even considerably exceed 3000, belong 
to the formation termed by geologists the Sub- 
apennine, and present comparatively easy declivi- 
ties and gently sloping sides, fomiing a marked 
contrast to the bold abrupt forms of the central 
Apennines. At the same time, they may all be con- 
sidered as dependent upon the same system; though 
much broken and diversified, their ranges preserve 
a general parallelism to tlie direction of the central 
chain of the Apennines from NW. to SE. But about 
40 miles S. of Siena there rises a range of a to- 
tally different character, and almost wliully isolated 
from the hills to the N. of it, — the volcanic group 
of which Monte Amiata already noticed is the 
centre, and the Monte Lahro and Monte di Radi- 
copani form the two extremities ; the general di- 
rection of this range is neaidy from E. to W. A 
short distance S. of this again (nearly on the present 
confines of Tuscany and the Papal States) com- 
mences the great volcanic tract which occupies 
almost the whole of Southern Etruria, and is di- 
rectly connected with that of Latiurn and the Cnnir- 
pagna di Roma, This district includes the extinct 
volcanic craters of the Lago ai Bolsem (Lacus Vul- 
siniensis), Lago di Vico (Lacus Ciminus), and Lago 
di Braedano (Lacus Sabatiiius), all of them now 
occupied by lakes, as well as the smaller Lago di 
Martignano (Lacus Alsictinus) and the imv dry 
basin of Baccano. None of these volcanic foci of 
eruption have been in a state of activity within his- 
torical memory, tliough of very recent date in a 
geological sense. Nor do any of the volcanic hills 
of Southern Etruria rise to any considerable eleva- 
tion, like the Alban hills of Latiurn; but the range 
or tract of which the Mons Ciminus is the centre, 
forms a kind of hilly barrier extending, from K. to 
W., from the Tiber nearly to the sca-coast, whit h 
bounds the view of the Koman Cainpagna, mid was 
for a long time the limit of the Roman arms. [Ci- 
Mmus Mons.] 

The- low ti-act of the Maremma already noticed 
attends between the hills of the interior and the sea; 
it may be considered as commencing a little to th© 
N. of the mouth of the Caecina, and extending from 
thence as far as Centumccllae (^Civiia Vecchia)\ 
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but it is far from presenting an unbrolcen and uni- 
form plain, and rather forms a succession of basins 
between the uplands and the sea, separated by inter- 
vening ridges of hills, which descend in places quite 
to the sea -coast, and constitute the natural limits of 
these separate districts, now known as the Maremma 
di Volterra^ Maremma di Grosseto, &c. Of these, j 
the last-mentioned, which may be called the basin of i 
the Omhrone (Umbro), and extends along the coast | 
from the promontory of Populonium to the Mons 
Argentarius, is the most extensive. S. of Centum- 
cellae the hills descend quite to the sea-coast, and 
continue to skirt it at a very short distance, till 
within a few miles of the Tiber. 

The minor rivers of Etruria may be readily classed 
'nto three groups: 1. those which fall into the 
Amus; 2. those which fall into the Tiber; and 3, 
those which flow direct to the sea. 1. Of the first 
group it is singular that not a single ancient name 
has been preserved to us, except that of the Attser 
or SerchiOj which now no longer joins the Arnus, 
hut pursues its own course to the sea. The most 
impoitant tributaries of the Arno are the and 
the Ombrone from the IT., and the Bba and Am on 
the S. side. 2. Of the affluents of the Tiber, the 
only considerable one which joins it from the W. or 
Etruscan hank is the Ci.anis already mentioned, 
together mth its tributary the Pallia or PagVa 
(Pallia, Tah. Peut')\ several small streams, how- 
ever, bring down to it the waters of the Etruscan 
hills; but the only one of which the ancient name 
is recorded is the Cremera, between Rome and 
Veil. 3. The rivers which discharge their waters 
directly into the sea are more numerous and consi- 
derable. Proceeding S. from the mouth of the 
Anms, we find: the Gaecina (Ceczwa), which wa- 
tered the territory of Volaterrae; the IJmbro (Gm- 
hrone)^ which flowed beneath the walls of Rusellae, 
and is the most considerable stream between the 
Amo and the Tiber; tlie Albinia {Albegm)y be- 
tween Fortus Telamonis and Cosa; the Armina or 
Armenia (Amine, Armine, Itin. Marit. p. 499; Ar- 
menta, Tab. Pmt.\ now called the Piora, which 
constitute the modem boundary between Tuscany 
and the Roman States; the Marta (Tab. Peui.; Itin. 
Ant. p- 291), still called Maria, which carries off 
the waters of the lake of Bohena, and flows beneath 
the walls of Tarquinii; and the Mmio ((Mignone), 
a small stream, but better known than the preceding 
from the mention of its name in Virgil (Aen. x. 
183). Besides these, the name of the Ossa (Osa^,a 
very small stream between the Albinia and Portus 
Telamonis, is recorded by Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 4) ; and 
that (if the Alma (Alma), also a trifling nvulefc, be- j 
tween the Umbro and Populonium, by the Maritime 
Itinerary (p. 500). N. of the Arnus, the Aventia and 
Vcsidia of the Tabula may probably be identified 
with the river Lavenza, which descends fi'ora the 
iiiountainvS of Carrara; and the Versiglia, which 
Hows from those of Serravezza. 

Gf the lakes of Etruria the most considerable is 
the LACbS Trasimenus, still called the 
Trmhueno or Logo di Pentgia, about 36 miles in 
circumference, and celebrated for the great victory of 
Hannibal over the Romans in B. c. 217; next to 
this in magnitude is the Lacus Volsixiensis, or 
Lago di Bohena, so called from the city of the same 
name, a crater-formed lake, as well as the more 
southerly Lacus Sabatinus (Lago di Bracciano) 
and the much smaller Lacus Cimisus (Lago diViw) 
and Lacus AioSIEtinus (Lago di Martignand), 
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The Lake op Ceusium, on the contrary (Lago di 
Chiusi)f was a mere stagnant accumulation of water 
connected with tlie river Glanis: and the Apeilis 
Lacus, or Prelius Lacus of Cicero, was a kind of 
lagoon or marshy pool on the sea-coast, not far from 
the month of the Umbro, now called the PacZwZi 
Castiglione. Several similar lagoons or manshy 
lakes exist at different points along the coast of 
Etruria, of which the ancient names have not been 
preserved; as well as on the N. side of the Arnns, 
where the PaduU di FuceccMo md Lago di Bien- 
tina are evidently only the remains of far more 
extensive waters and marshes, which previously 
occupied this pari of Etruria. [Arnus.] The 
Vadimonian Lake (Lacus Vadimonis), noted as 
the scene of two successive defeats of the Etrus- 
cans by the Romans, is a mere sulphureous pool of 
very small extent, now called the Laghetto or Lago 
di Bassano, a few miles from the town of Orte 
(Horta) and close to the Tiber. 

The most prominent physical features of the 
coast of Etruria are the promontory of Populonium, 
and that of the Mons Argentarius, which seems 
to have been better known to the Romans by the 
name of Promontorium Cosanum: the latter is a 
remarkable, detached, and almost insulated mountain, 
joined to the mainland only by two narrow strips of 
sand. Several small islands aie situated off the 
coast of Etruria, and between that country and 
Corsica. Of these by far the most considerable is 
Ilya, called by the Greeks Aethalia, celebrated for 
its iron mines, and separated from the promontory of 
Populonium by a strait only six miles wide. S. of 
Ilva lay the small low island of Planasia (Pianosa) 
and the still smaller Oglasa (Monte Cristo'). Off 
the promontory of Cosa were Igilium (Giglio) and 
Dianium (Giannuti): and N. of Ilva, between the 
mouth (ff the Amus and Corsica, lay Uego or Gor- 
gon (Gorgona) and Capraria (Cqprq/a). Besides 
these Pliny mentions several smaller islets, probably 
mere rocks, of whi(;h Maenaria may probably be 
identified with immediately opposite to tlie 

port of Livorno; Columbaria may be Palmajola, in 
the straits between Ilva and the mainland; and 
Barpana and Venaria may he the small islets off the 
Portus Telamonis now called the Formiche di Gros- ’ 
seto. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12.) But these last identi- 
jfications are merely conjectural. 

III. Origin and National Affinities of the 
Etruscans. 

There are few problems that have in modern 
’times more exercised the ingenuity of scholars and 
philologers than that of the origin of the Etruscan 
J nation, and few upon which opinions stiU remain ■ 
I more divided. Without attempting to notice all the 
i various hyptheses that have been advanced and 
* derivations that have been found for this remarkable 
I people, it will be necessary to review the most im- 
portant of them, beginning with the statements found 
in ancient authors on the subject. 

The opinion generally received in ancient times, 
and almost universally adopted by Roman writers, 
ascribed to the Etruscans a Lydian origin. The 
earliest authority for this statement is that of He- 
rodotus, who relates it according to the tradition 
reported to him by the Lydians. Their account 
(mixed up with many fabulous and legendary de- 
tails) was, in substance, that a certain Atys, king of 
Lydia, had two sons, Lydus and Tyrseiius, the one 
of whom had remained in Lydia and given name to 
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tlie pople of that country ; the other, having been 
compelled by a great famine to emigrate with one- 
lialf of the existing population of Lydia, had ulti- 
mately settled in the land of the Umbrians, and 
given to his people the name of Tyrseni. (Herod, i. 
94.) The internal improbabilities of this narrative 
are obvious ; and the fables with which it is mingled, 
as well as the introduction of the eponymous heroes 
Lydus and Tyrrhemis, impart to it a strongly 
mythical character. But the same tradition appears 
to have been related with some little variation by 
several other authors (Dionys. i. 28), among the 
rest by Timaeus (i^r, 19. ed. Didot), and is alluded 
to by Lycophron {Alex, 1351). It vras also 
adopted by many Greek writers of later times, and, 
as already mentioned, became almost universally 
received among the Romans. (Scymn. Ch. 220; 
Strab. V. p. 219; Pint. Rom. 2; a long list of 
Roman authorities is collected by Dennis, Etruria^ 
vol. i. p. xxxii.) We have, unfortunately, no means 
of knowing whether it existed as a national tradition 
among the Etruscans themselves, or, as appears more 
probable, was merely adopted by them, in the same 
inamier as the legend of Aeneas and the Trojan 
colony was by the Romans. 

But this view of the subject seems to have been 
far less generally received at the earliest period of 
historical research. We leam from Dionysius (i. 28) 
that Xanthus the Lydian historian (an elder con* 
temporary of Herodotus) made no mention of this 
colonisation of Tyrrhenia, though he mentioned other 
less important settlements of the Lydians; and that 
he represented the two sons of Atys as being named 
Lydus and Torrkebm^ and giving name to the two 
tribes of Lydians and TorrJiebicm: this latter name 
is known to us from other sources as that of an 
Asiatic people bordering upon the Lydians. (Stepb. 
Byz. s. V. To^f)7]§os'). Hence it seems very probable 
that the legend related to Herodotus had confounded 
the two nations of Tyrrhenians and Torrhebians. 
On the other hand, Hellanicus represented the Tyr- 
rhenians of Etruria as Pelasffians^whom he described, 
according to the custom of the logographers, as 
migrating direct from Thessaly to Italy, where 
they first founded the city of Spina near the mouth 
of the Padus, and thence pressed through the interior 
of the peninsula, and established themselves in 
Tyrrhenia. (Hellan, Fr. 1. ed. Didot; Dionys. l 28.) 
Dionysius himself, the only author of a later period 
who rejects the Lydian tradition, discards the view 
of Hellanicus also, and says that the Etruscans in 
his day were wholly distinct from every other people 
in their language, as well as manners, customs, and 
religious rites; hence he inclines to consider them as 
an aboriginal or autochthonous people. (Id. i, SO). 

Among modem authors, many have adopted the 
Lydian tradition as an historical fact, and have 
sought to support it by pointing out analogies and 
resemblances in the manner.s, religious rites, and 
architecture of the Etruscans with those of the 
Lydians and otlier nations of Asia Minor. (Dermis, 
Etruria^ vol. i. p, xxxvii. See . ; Newman, Regal Rome^ 
p. 100.) Others, while they reject this tradition, but 
admit the strongly oriental cliaracter of many of the 
customs and institutions of the Etruscans, have de- 
rived them from the Phoenicians, Egyptians, arid 
other oriental nations: while Mieali, a modem Tuscan 
writer of celebrity, is content to acquiesce in the 
opinion of Dionysius, that the Etruscans were an 
indigenous people of Italy, at the same time that he 
regai-ds many of their arts and institutions as im- 
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ported directly from Egypd. (Mieali, AntlcM PopoU 
JU3lian% vol. i. c. 7. pp. 99, 140, &c.) 

Niebuhr woas the first to point out that the popu- 
lation of Etruria was of a mixed character, and that 
in all inquiries into its origin we must discriminate 
between two different races, wliich existed sinmita- 
neously in the country, during the period when we 
have any knowledge of its history. Of tlie.se two 
elements tiie one he regards as Pelasgic, cornjjosing 
the bulk of the population, especially of the more 
southern parts of Etruria, but existing in a state of 
serfdom or vassalage, having been comjucrcd by a 
nation of invaders from the north, dcsc'cnding in tlio 
last instance from the mountains of Rhaetia. It is 
this conquering race whom he considers a.s the true 
Basena, or Etruscans properly so called, while the 
name of Tyrrhenians (applied by the Greok.s to tlie 
whole people) belonged of right only to the Pelasgic 
or subject population. The Hasenrs, thus formed a 
dominant aristocracy, which however gradually be- 
came mingled into one people with the subject race, 
in the same manner as the Normans and Saxons in 
England. (Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 109 — 142, Lect ati 
Rom. Hist vol. i. pp. 57 — 67.) 

The theory of G. 0. Muller is in fact nothing more 
than an ingenious modification of the Lydian tradi- 
tion of Herodotus, so contrived as to adapt it to the 
fact (which he recognises in common with Niebuhr 
and most recent inquirers) of the Pelasgic origin of 
a large part of the population of Etruria. He con- 
sider the Tyrrhenians of Italy to be identical with 
those Tyrrhenian Pelasgians (Tvpcrrfvol XIcAairyo/, 
Soph. Fr. 256), the existence of whicli as a sea-faring 
people on the islands and coasts of the Aegnciin S<*a 
is a fact attested by many ancient autliors. [Pi<> 
LiASGi,] A body of these Pelasgians he supposes to 
have been settled on the coast of Lydia, where tliey 
obtained the name of Tyrrhenians %om a city of the 
name of Tyrrha; and that, being coinixdicd at a later 
period to emigrate from thence, they repaired to tiic 
coasts of Etruria, where they founded the cities of 
Tarquinii and Agylla, and gradually acquired so 
much influence to impart to the whole })eople 
whom they found there the name of Tyrrhenians. 
This previou.sly existing population lie siipjMises to 
have been the Rasena or Etruscans projxjr, and in- 
clines with Niebuhr to derive them from the moun- 
tains of Rhaetia. (Muller, Etrmker, vol. i. Einltif. 
C.2, Eetrnrieii, in Kl. Sekr. vol. i. pp. 136 — 140.) 

Of the more recent theories, that of Le'psiris 
(Tgrrhenkche Pelasger in Etrurien, 8vo. Leipzig, 
1842) deserves especial mention. He di.«ca3\ls alto- 
' gether the hypothesis of a separate nation of Rasena, 
and considers the Etruscans as re.sulting from a 
mixture of the invading Pelasgian.s with theUinbrians, 
who, according to several authorities, previously oc- 
cupied the country afterwards known as Etruria. 

To the above speculations must be added the 
results of recent inquiries into the langnage of the 
ancient Etruscans. Unfortunately, the materials 
wliich exist for these are so scanty as to afford a 
very insecure basis ^ for . etlmologicai conclusions. 
The greater part of the inscriptions extant are nun'cly 
sepulchral, and contain therefore but a very fiuv 
words, be.sides proper naine.s. A single inscrijdiun 
preserved at Perugia extends to 46 lines: but has 
hitherto defied all attempts at its interpretation. 
But the researches of recent philologers, and a careful 
comparison of this Perugian inscription with a few 
shorter ones, which have been discovered in the mure 
southerly parts of Etruria, seem to justify the fol- 
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lowing conclusions; — I. The Etruscan or Tuscan j Mon of Etruria, was tLat of fclie Umtrians who 


language is one radically different from the other 
^ languages of Italy by which it was surrounded. 
This is in accordance with the express statement of 
Dionysius (i. 30) and with several passages of the 
Roman writers which represent the Tuscan as a lan- 
guage wholly unintelligible to the Latins. (Liv* ix. 
36 ; Gell. xi. 7). 2. A comparison with the Eugubine 
Tables proves it to be quite distinct from the Umbrian, 
its nearest neighbour, though they would seem to 
have had words and inflections common to the two, a 
circumstance which would naturally arise from their 
proximity, and still more probablyfrom the subjection 
of a part of the Umbrians by the Etruscans. 3. It 
contains unquestionably a Greek or Pelasgic ele- 
ment : this is found so much more strongly in some 
inscriptions, discovered in the southern, part of 
Etruria, as to raise a suspicion that they are almost 
purely Felasgic. (Lepsius, T^rrhen. Pelasger^ pp. 
40 — 43; Donaldson, Farromaram, pp. 166 — 170.) 
This, however, does not apply to the Perugian in- 
sciiption, or others found in the more central and 
northern parts of the country. The existence of 
this Pelasgian or old Greek element explains the 
partial success of Lanzi in his elaborate attempt to 
interpret the Etruscan language by means of Greek 
analogies {Saggio di Lmgita Mtrusca, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Rome, 1789), while its total failure as a whole 
proves the main ingredients of the language to be 
radically different. 4. Besides these two partial 
elements, one akin to the Umbrian, the other to the 
old Greek, there exists a third, probably the most 
important of ail, wholly distinct from both, and 
wdiich may be called the Rasenic element, being in 
all probability the language of the Etruscans pro- 
]>erly so called. Of this w'e can only assert, in the 
present state of our knowledge, that although dis- 
tinct from the Pelasgic or Greek family of languages 
on the one hand, and from that of the Umbrians, 
Oscans, and L.atins on the other, there are good 
reasons for believing it to belong to the same great 
family, or to the class of languages commonly known 
as the Indo-Teutonic. Some arguments have lately 
been brought forward to show that its nearest affini- 
ties are with the Gothic, or Saindinavian group. 
(Klenze, Pkilol. Ahhandl. p. 64, note ; Schwegler, 
Mdin. Gesch. vol. 1. pp.172,268; Donaldson, Varro- 
nianm, chap, v.) 

The result of these philological inquiries is in 
accordance with, and strongly confinris, that of the 
latest historical researches. Both alike point to the 
inference that the Etruscans were a mixed people: 
that the bulk of the population, at least of Southern 
Etruria, w'as a Felasgic race, closely akin to the 
people who fonned the substratum of the population 
of Latium, fis well as of Southern Italy, but who 
appear to have been the most cultivated and civilised 
of the early Italian races, and to have preserved 
most strongly many peculiarities of their original 
character and institutions ; but that this people 
had been subdued, before the period when they first 
figure in Roman history, by a more warlike race 
from the north, who established their dominion over 
the previously existing population, whom they re- 
duced to the condition of serfs (Treuecrai^ Dionys. 
ix. 5.) : the coiupierors rtdained their own language, 
though not without modification, as well as their 
siieerdotal and aristocratic institutions, while they 
received to a great extent the arts and civilisation 
of the people whom they conquered. A third 
element which must not be overlooked in the popu- 


according to the general tradition of antiquity, were 
the original inhabitants of this part of Italy. (Plin, 
iii, 5. s. 8, 14. s. 19; Muller, vol. i. p. 

102.) They are generally represented as subdued 
or expelled by the Etruscans, but Pliny says that 
they were driven out by the Pelasgians, and these in 
their turn by the Etruscans. In either case it can- 
not be supposed that the whole people would be 
expelled or exterminated, and there is reason to 
believe that the subject Umbrians always continued 
to form a considerable ingredient in the population 
of Rfoidhem Etruria, as the Pelasgians did in that 
of the south. (Lepsius, L c. pp. 27— 34; Schwegler 
p. 270.) 

The peri^, as well as the circumstances, of these 
successive migrations and conquests are wholly 
unknown to us. Hellanicus (ajf. Dionys. i. 28) 
represented the Pelasgians as invading the land 
afterwards called Tyrrhenia from the north, and 
establishing the seat of their power first at Croton 
(Cortona), from whence they gradually spread them- 
selves over the whole country. There can be no 
doubt that the same course was pursued by the 
later invaders, the Rasena: but it is remarkable, on 
the Other hand, that there exist numerous traditions 
and mythical legends which point in the opposite 
direction, and represent the S. of Etruria, especially 
Tarquinii, as the centre from whence emanated all 
that was peculiar in the Etruscan rites, customs, 
and institutions. (Muller, vol. i, pp. 72, 

73.) The name of Tarquinii itself, and that of its 
eponymous hero Tarclion, who was represented in 
some accounts as the founder of all the twelve cities 
of Etruria (Strab. v. p. 219), present strong analo- 
gies with those of the Tyrrhenians and Tyrsenus. 
These traditions have been frequently used as argu- 
ments to show that the Pelasgian or TyiThenian 
population came by sea and settled first on the coiist, 
from whence it extended its influence over the in- 
terior. But we know that the TyiThenians were at 
an early period spread over the coasts of Latium 
and Campania as well as those of Etruria: and 
there is nothing improbable in the fiict that their 
settlements in a maritime and fertile tract were 
really the first to attain to that degree of culture 
and civilisation which ultimately became common 
to all the Etruscan cities. The difference of these 
two classes of traditions, pointing to two different 
quarters for the birth-place of the Etruscan polity 
and their national institutions, may perhaps proceed 
from the combination of two national elements in 
the people who were collectively designated by the 
Romans as Etruscans or Tuscans, and by the Greeks 
as Tyrrhenians. But it is impossible for us to 
separate, in the historical traditions or legends that 
have been tiansmitted to us, the part that refers to 
the Etruscans properly so called, from what belongs 
to the Tyrrhenians or Pelasgic races. The same 
difficulty continually presents itself with regard to 
their sacred rites, political institutions, arts, man- 
ners, and customs. 

The connection of the Rasena or conquering race 
of Etruscans with the Rhaetians, admitted both by 
Niebuhr and Muller, rests principally on the autho- 
rity of a passage of Livy, in which he tells us that 
theAlpinenatioiis, particular!}' the Rhaetians, wereun - 
doubtedly of Tuscan origin, but had lost their ancient 
civilisation from the nature of the country, retaining 
only the language, and even that much corrupted. 
; (Liv. V. 33.) The same thing is told us by Pliny and 
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Justin, who add that the Kliaetians were driven into 
the mountains when the. plains of Northern Italy were 
invaded by the Gauls. (Plin. iii. 20. s. 24; Justin, xx. 
5.) A modern author has attempted (not altogether 
•without success) to prove the same thing by an ex- 
amination of the local names and appilations still 
existing in the country of the Grisons and the Tyrol 
(Steuh, uher die Urhewohner Rhatlem^ Munich, 
1843), and several philologers consider the names 
Khaeti and Easena to be connected with one another. 
Assuming the correctness of Livy’s stateihent, on a 
point with which, as a native of Patavium, he was 
likely to he Well acquainted, that the Ehaetians 
really spoke a language closely akin to that of the 
Etruscans, it is ceitainly most probable that the 
relation between them was the converse of that 
stated by Pliny and Justin, and that it was from 
the Ehaetian Alps that the Easenic invaders de- 
scended into the plains of Northern Italy, and from 
thence advanced into Etruria properly so called. 
This hypothesis, however, by no means renders it 
necessary .to assume that the Ehaetian Alps were 
their original abode, but merely that it was from 
thence they first invaded Italy, 

IV. EiSTOET OF ETRUltlA. 

1 . Early history and greatness of Etrarm, — 
Our knowledge of the history of Etruria, during the 
most flourishing period of the nation, is exti-emely 
vague and imperfect ; and the few facts recorded to 
us, with the exception of the wars of the Etruscans 
with the Komans, are almost wholly devoid of 
chronological data. But the general fact of tlieir 
early power and prosperity, and the extent of their 
empire, is sufficiently attested. Livy tells us that 
before the period of the Eonian dominion the power 
of the Etruscans was widely extended both % sea 
and land : the amount of their influence both on the 
shores of the Upper and Lower Sea was sufficiently 
proved by the name of Tyn-henian or Tuscan given 
to the latter, and that of Adriatic to the former, 
from the Tuscan colony of Adria, They are said 
to have formed two principal states or communitiesj 
tlie one on the S. side of the Apennines, in the 
country commonly known as Etraria, the other on 
the N. of those mountains, in the great plains of 
the Padus, where \Ye are told that they extended 
their dominion quite to the foot of the Alps, with 
the exception of the territory of the Veneti. (Liv. 
v. 33; Strab. v. p. 219; Schol. Veron. ad Aen. x. 
200.) Each of these states was composed of twelve 
principal cities, of which those on the N. of the 
Apennines were regarded as colonies of those in 
Etraria Proper (Liv. I, c.), though others considered 
them as Pelasgian settlements, emanating from the 
city of Spina near the mouth of the Padus (Diod. 
xiv. 113). 

The existence of this Etruscan state in the 
country N. of the Apennines may be regained as an 
lUKjuestiunahle historical fact, though we are wholly 
unable to determine the period of its establishment. 
But those writers who adopt the hypothesis of the 
Ehaetian or northern origin of the Etruscans na- 
turally regard these settlements in the plains of the 
Padus as p?dor in date, instead of subsequent, to 
tlieir establishment S. of the Apennines. The Etrus- 
cans maintained their ground in this part of Italy 
until they were expelled or subdued by the invading 
Gauls ; but though their national •existence was at 
this time broken up, it is probable that in many 
other cities of Cisalpine Gaul, as we are told was 
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' the ease in Mantua (Tirg, Aen. x. 203; Plin. iih 
• 19. 8. 23), they continued to form no inconsiderable 
part of the population. The only cities, however, 
in this part of Italy which are expressly noticed as 
of Tuscan origin are Felsina, afterwards culled 
Bononia, Mantua, and Adria, tfi which may doubtless 
be added Melpum, a city known to us only by the 
notice of its destruction. Eavenna also appears to have 
been at one period a Tuscan city. (For a fnrtlier 
account of the Etruscan settlements in this part or 
Italy and the history of their subjugation, see Gallia 
Cisaltina), There is reason to believe that during 
the game period the Etruscans liad extended tlieir 
power along the coast of the Adriatic, and occupied, 
or at least established colonies in, the country after- 
wards known as Picenuin. Here the secomi Adria, 
was in all probability a Tuscan foundation, as w<d! 
as the city of the same name already nientimietl 
[Adrla] : both the name and origin of Cujira in the 
same region, are designated as Etruscan. (Strab. v. 
p. 241; Miiller, Etriisker^ vul. i. p. 145). 

At the same time as the Etruscan power was thus 
I extended towards the N. so far beyond the limits 
within -which it was afterwards confined, it appears 
! to have attained a corresponding extension on the S. 
also. Though our accounts of the Etrascan settle- 
ments in this direction ai*e still more vague and 
indefinite than those of their dominion in the north, 
there is no doubt of the fact that tliey had at one 
period established themselves in the pssession of the 
greater part of Campania, where, acc<H:ding to Strabo, 
they founded twelve cities in imitation of the confe- 
deracy of Central Etruria. (Strab. v. p. 242 ; Pol. ii. 
17.) It is impossible to determine the names of all 
these: Capua, called by the Tuscans Vultuimum, 
was the chief among them ; Nola also is referred by 
several authorities to a Tuscan origin, and several 
minor cities in the plain must certainly have b«n 
occupied, if not founded, by the same people. To 
I these may be probably added the maritime towns of 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Surrentum, hlarcina, and 
Salernum, all of which are described as at one periwl 
or other Tyrrhenian towns, though it is p^ossible that 
in some of these cases Tyrrhenian Pelmgiuns, rather 
than Etruscans, are meant. (Strab. v. pp. 247, 251 ; 
Muller, Etr. vol. i. p. 168.) The Etruscans, however, 
never made themselves masters of the Greek cities on 
the coast, Cumae, Dicaearehia, and Nea|X)lis, though 
they continued to occupy the rest of Cam|)ania till 
they were themselves reduced by the bamnites. 
[Campaxia.] The period of their first establish- 
ment in these countries is very uncertain, the date 
assigned by Cato for the foundation or oecuputiun of 
Capua differing by more than three centuries from 
that adopted by other authors. (Veil. Pat. i, 7.) 
Miiller follows the view of these last authorities, and 
refers the first establishment of the E^ru^c:ius in 
Campania to a period as eiirly as b. c. 800 ; Niebuhr, 
on the contrary, adapts the statement of Cato, and 
considers tlie Etruscan dominion in Campania as of 
brief duration and belonging to a com}>arativeIy lute 
period. The account preserved by Dionysius of the 
attack on Cumae, about e.c. 525, by a grout host of 
barbarians, among whom the Tyrrheinans (Etruscans) 
took the lead, may in this case be regm'ded as 
marking the first appearance of that people in this 
part of Italy. (Dionys. vii. 3; Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 75, 
76; Miiller, Ett, voL i. pp. 166, 172.) 

Contemporary with this great extension of the 
Etruscan power by land was the period of their 
maritime and naval supremacy. Numerous stale- 
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merits, of Greek writers especially, attest that the 
Tyrrhenians were a bold and hardy race of navi- 
gators; they are repeatedly mentioned as fitting out 
great fleets for naval warfare, and exercising an 
almost undisputed supremacy over the sea which 
derived from them the name of the Tyrrhenian; 
while their expeditions on a smaller scale had earned 
for them a disgraceful reputation as pirates and cor- 
sairs. It is probable that these habits were princi- 
pally confined to the southern Etrurians ; the circum- 
stance that Populonlum was the only maritime city 
further north renders it evident that the inhabitants 
of Central and Korthem Etruria were not a sea- 
faring people; and there is great reason to suppose 
that these maritime enterprises originated with the 
Pelasgian population of the south, and continued to 
be carried on almost exclusively by them, not only 
after they had fallen under the dominion of the Ea- 
sena, but even after their subjection to the power of 
Rome. The circumstance that these piratical habits 
wore common to the Tyrrheno-Pelasgians of the 
islands and shores of the Aegaean Sea is an argument 
in favour of this hypothesis; we And also the in- 
habitants of Antium, who appear to have been of 
Tyrrhenian or Pelasgic origin, and closely connected 
with the people of Southern Etruria [Antium], 
fallowing the same course, and addicted both to 
navigation and piracy. (Strab. v. p. 232.) 

The few chronological data we possess prove the 
naval power of the Etruscans to have extended over 
a period of considerable duration. The fii^t distinct 
mention of it that occurs in history is in b.c. 538, 
on oc,casion of the Phoc^aean settlement at Alalia in 
Corsica, when the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians 
combined tlieir fleets to expel the new colonists, each 
nation furnishing 60 ships of war; and though de- 
feated in the sea-fight tliat ensued, they attained 
their object of compelling the Phocaeans to quit the 
island. (Herod, i. 166, 167.) Their piratical 
expeditions must, however, date from a much earlier 
period. We find them engaged in maritime hostilities 
with the Greek colonists of Lipara soon after its 
foundation (Diod. v, 9; Strab. vi. p. 275; Pans. x. 
11. § 3, 16. § 4); and Ephoras even represented the 
fear of the Tyrrhenian pirates as one of the causes ; 
which long prevented the Greeks from establishing 
colonies in Sicily (Ephor. ap. Strab. vi. p. 410). 
At a later period we find Anaxilas, despot of Rhe- 
gium (b. c. 494 — 476), fortifying the Scyllaean 
rock for the purpose of preventing the Tyrrhenian 
pirates from passing the Straits of Messana. (Strab. 
vi. p. 257.) Shoi-lly after this, the maritime power 
of the Etruscans sustained a severe blow by the 
great defeat of their fleet, combined with that of 
the Carthaginians, by Hieron of Syracuse, who had 
been called in by the Cumaeans to their assistance, 
B. c. 474. (Diod. xi. 51 ; Find. Fytk. i. 136 — 
146.) The union on this occasion, as well as in 
the e.xpc<lition against Alalia, of the Etruscan and 
Carthaginian fleets seems to show that these people 
wei'e ill general on friendly terms, and we leam 
from an incidental notice that they had concluded 
treaties regulating their respective navigation and 
commerce in the Slediterranean (Arist. Pol. iii. 6), 
while they evidently regarded the Greeks as inter- 
lopers and common enemies. But after the great 
battle of Cumae, we hear no more of any direct 
enterprises on the part of the Etruscans against the 
Greek cities : the growing power of those of Sicily 
in pai'ticukr enabled them, on the contrary, to as- 
sume the offensive, and in b. o. 453 the Syracusan 
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I commanders Phayll us and Apelles, sent out to 
I punish the Tyrrhenian piracies, ravaged the coasts 
I of Etruria, together with those of Corsica and 
I Aethalia (Ilva), with a fleet of 60 ships, and even 
made themselves masters of the latter island, from 
which they carried off a great booty. (Diod. xi. 
88.) Hence it was evidently the hostile feeling of 
the Tyrrhenians against Syracuse which led them 
to send an auxiliary force to the support of the 
Athenians in Sicily, b. c. 414. (Time. vi. 89, 105, 
vii, 53.) Thirty years later, b.c. 384, Dionysius 
of Syracuse made an expedition in person to the 
coast of Etruria, where lie landed in the tendtory 
of Caere, and plundered the wealthy temple of 
Pyrgi. (Diod, xv. 14 ; Pseud.- Arist. Oeconom. ii 
21.) By this time it is clear tliat the great power 
of the Etruscans was much broken ; the Gxinls had 
expelled them from the fertile plains on the banks 
of the Padtis ; the Sainnites had conquered their 
Campanian settlements ; and the cities of Central 
EtruriS, were engaged in an arduous struggle against 
the Gauls in the N., and the Romans in the S. 
The capture of Veil by the latter, which took place 
in the same year with the fall of Melpum, N. of the 
Apennines, b. c, 396, may be regarded as the 
turning-point of Etruscan history. The Tyrrhenians 
are, however, still mentioned by Greek historians 
as sending auxiliaries or mercenaries, sometimes to 
the assistance of the Carthaginians, at others to 
that of Agathocles, as late as B. c. 307. (Diod. 
xix. 106, XX. 61, 64.) 

During the period of the naval greatness of the 
Etruscans, they appear to have founded colonies in 
the island of Corsica, and exercised a kind of so- 
vereignty over it : this was probably established 
after the expulsion of the Phocaean colonists, and 
we find the island still mentioned near a century 
later, b. c. 453, as in a state of dependence on the 
Etruscans. (Diod. xi. 88.) With the decline of 
their naval power it appears to have passed into the 
hands of the Carthaginians. The evidences of their 
having extended similar settlements to Sardinia, am 
far from satisfactory. (Miiller, Etrusker.^ vol. i. 
p. 183.) Strabo, indeed, speaks distinctly of that 
island having been occupied by Tyrrhenians prior 
to the arrival of lolaus and the sons of Hercules 
(Strab. V. p. 225) ; but it is very doubtful whether 
any historical value can be attached to a statement 
referring to so mythical a period, and we have no 
account of Etruscan or Tyrrhenian colonies, pro- 
perly so called, in the island. The attempts that 
have been made to prove the existence of an Etras- 
ean population in Sardinia from the works of art 
discovered there, especially the curious architectural 
monuments called Nuraghe^ will be considered else- 
where. [Sardinia.] 

2. Wars and relations of Etruria with Rome, 
— The history which has been preseiwed to us of 
Etruria in its relations to Rome, has irmch more 
appearance of a chronological and authentic cha- 
racter than the scattered notices above referred to : 
but, unfortunately, a critical examination proves it 
to be almcst equally fragmentary and uncertain, 
for tbe three first centuries after the foundation of 
the city. The Roman traditions concur in repre- 
senting the Etruscan state (i. e. the twelve cities 
of Etruria Proper) as already constituted and pow- 
erful at the period of the foundation of Rome; nor 
is there any reason to question this fact, though 
there appear good grounds for supposing that it 
did not attain to its greatest power till a later 
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period. The position of Rome itself on the im- j 
mediate frontiers of Latinm and Etruria, necessarily | 
brought it into relations with the Etruscans frorn the ] 
very earliest periods of its existence. Accordingly | 
we find Romulus himself, as well as Tullus Hos- j 
tilius, represented as engaged in wars with the j 
Veientiiies, the Etruscan state whose territory im- j 
mediately bordei-ed on that of the rising city, (Liv- j 

i. 15, 27, 30.) That a part of the population of; 
Rome itself was of Tuscan origin, is attested by ] 
numerous ancient traditions, though the time and j 
circumstaiicos of its settlement are very variously j 
reported. In the legendary history of Rome we | 
find three principal points of contact with Etraria : | 
L the traditions connected with Cades Vibenna, an 
Etruscan chieftain, who is represented as a kind of 
Condottiere, or leader of an independent mercenary 
force, and not the chief magistrate or general of 
any of the Etruscan states. Ho is said to have 
brought with him a considerable body of Tuscan 
troops, who settled on the Caelian hill (Mods Cae- 
lius), which derived its name from their leader. | 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 65 ; Fest. v. Caelius^ p. 44, v. j 
Tnscus Vicus, p. 355; Varr. L.L. v.8. § 46; Bionp. 

ii. 36.) But the period to which this immigraticm 
is referred was very uncertain, some assigning it 
to the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, which view ap- 
pears to have been confirmed by the Tuscan annals 
cited by the emperor Claudius (See Orelli, 

ad Tac. Am. xi.), others carrying it back to the 
age of Romulus. Tacitus himself considers the 
settlement of the Tuscans in the quarter which bore 
from them the name of Tuscns Vicus as connected 
with the same event, though Livy and other writers 
referred this to the expedition of Porsena. (Liv, ii. 
14 ; Fest. p. 355.) 2. The traditions which point 
to the establishment of an Etruscan dynasty at 
Rome under the later kings, represented in the 
narrative of the received history by the reigns of 
the two Tarquins. It is remarkable that Dionysius 
represents the elder Tarquin as establishing his 
supremacy over the whole of Etraria, after a war 
of nine years’ duration (iii, 59 — 62), an event of 
which neither Livy nor Cicero takes the least notice, 
and which cannot be regarded as historically true; 
but it seems probable that the rule of the Tarquins 
in Rome was coincident with the period of the 
greatest power of the Etruscans, and that at this 
time their sway was extended not only over Ri^me 
itself, but a great part of Latium also. (Niebuhr, 
vol. i. pp. 383 — 387.) Muller, with much plau- 
sibility, regards the dominion of the Tarquinii at 
Borne as representing a period dm*ing which the 
dtp of Tarquinii had established its power over the 
other cities of Etraria, as well as over Rome itself. 
(Muller, Mrmher, vol. i. pp. 118-~-l22 ; Btogr. 
Met. art. Tarquinius.) To the period of Etrus- 
can domination at Rome were assigned, by universal 
tradition, the great architectural works of .the 
Cloaca Maxima and the Capitol, which strongly 
resembled similar constructions in the cities of 
Etruria itself. 3. A little later than the period of 
the Tarquins occurs a somewhat similar extension 
of the Etruscan power under Porsena, king of Clu- 
sium. There is, perhaps, no part of the Roman 
history that bears more manifest marks of falsifica- 
tion than the legends connected with this prince: 
traditions of a wholly different kind were, however, 
preserved, which leave little doubt that he really 
conquered Rome (Biogr. Met. art. Porsehta), and 
extended his dominion over a great part of Latium, 
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until his conquests w’cre cheeked at Aricia, by the 
assistance of the Greeks of Cumae. This last fact, 
which is placed by Dionysius about 506 b. c , and 
was, in all probability, derived from Cumaean ehro- 
n-icles, may fairly he depended upon as historical. 
(Dionys. vii. 5.) 

From the brief notices ab'we given (the fuller de- 
velopment of which in this place is fibvi*mslv impos- 
sible). it may fairly be inferred that the ]>eri(Ki when 
the Etruscan poiver was at its iieigiit, so far as we 
gather from the Roman traditifjus, was during the 
second and third centuries of the city, or about 620 — • 
500 b. c.; a result which accords with tluit pre- 
viously derived from other sources. It is remarkable 
that after the war with P<jrseria, the Roman annals 
make no mention of hostilities with tlie Etrusi-ans 
for above twenty years; and when they recommence 
(b.<3. 483), it istheVeientines alone with wliom the 
arms of the republic weni engaged. The petty wars 
between these two neighbouring states ivere conti- 
nued, with occasional interruptions and iuteraaLs of 
repose, for a period of nearly ninety years, till they 
ended in the captmre of Veil by Caniillus, b. c. 396. 
Throughout this whole intemd we do not find that 
the other cities of Etruria lent any efiitient aid to 
the Veientines : even when the progress of tlie Ro- 
man arms threatened Veil with destruction, tlic 
efforts of the Capenates and Faliscaiis to induce the 
other cities of the league to espouse its cause proved 
unavailing, while they served only to thaw down the 
vengeance of Rome upon themselves. 

The fall of Veii wais the first step that marked 
' the decline of the Etruscan power in their central 
dominions, or Etruria Proper. Previous to that eviuit 
they had already lost the greater pait, if not tiie 
whole, of their possessions N. of the Apennines ; the 
fall of Melpum, one of the most considerable of tiieir 
cities N. of the Padus, is said to have been preeitocly 
contemporary with that of Veil. (Corn. Xep. ap, 
PUn. iii. 17. s. 21.) Before the same period, also, 
the Samnites had wrested from them the fertile 
plains of Campania, and the central Etriuians lunv 
stood alone, assailed by the growing power of R-ome 
in the S., and exposed to the fonnidable attacks of 
the Gauls on their northern frontier. It was pro- 
bably the danger that threatened them from this 
quarter that prevented their cities from combining to 
resist the Roman arms, which in consequence con- 
tinued to gain gromid in Southern Etruria. Capena 
appears to have fallen into the power of Rome shortly 
after Veii: Falerii, though not conquered, was com- 
pelled to sue for peace; and already before the Gaulish 
invasion, b. c. 390, the Romans had carried their 
arms as far as Sutrium, and engaged in IiastiHties 
with the powerful city of Volsinii. (Diisd. xiv. 98, 
109; Liv. V. 24, 27, 31, 32.) Even that great ca- 
lamity only interrupted their progress for a short 
time: we find them, within a few years after, not 
only carrying on warfare against the Etruscaii-s in 
the neighbourhood of Sutrium and Nepete, but esta- 
blishing Roman colonies in both those towns, which 
became in consequence an important barrier against 
the power of Etruria. In the subsequent wars it; 
was sometimes Tarquinii, at otliers Volsinii (at this 
time one of the most powerful cities of Central 
Etruria), that took the lead; but in b.c. 351 the 
Tarquinians concluded a truce for forty years, which 
appears to have been ob.sen''ed on both sides: and it 
was not till 311 that mention again occurs of iin 
Etruscan war. The next year (b. c . 310) was ren- 
dered remarkable by the passage of the Ciminhm 
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forest, a barrier never before crossed by the Roman 
arms. On tliis occasion the whole Etruscan confe- 
deracy appears to have really taken part in the war: 
the Perusians, Cortonans, and Arretians are men- 
tioned as concluding a separate peace, and the com- 
bined forces of the other Etruscans were defeated by 
Q. Fabius Maximus at the Vadimonian lake, — a 
battle which, according to Livy (ix. 39), gave the 
rirst decisive blow to the ancient power of Etruria. 
The constant progress of the Roman arms is marked 
in subsequent campaigns by the circumstance that 
their victories were gained neai* Rusellae and Vola- 
terrae (Liv. x. 4, 13), — places far in advance of the 
scene of their earlier wars. A brief period now 
ensued, during which the Etruscans and Umbrians 
united with the Saranites, and even with their an- 
cient enemies the Senonian Gauls, against the rising 
power of Rome ; but their efforts were unsuccessful, 
and two gi-eat defeats of the combined forces-— the 
one at Seutiiuim in Umbria, b. c. 295, the other, in 
B. c. 283, at the same Vadhnonian lake which had 
already proved disastrous to the Etruscans— appear 
to have finally crushed the power of that people. 
They were, however, still in anus two years later, 
when the consul Q. Marcias Philippus celebrated a 
triumph for the hist time over the Etruscans in ge- 
neral (de Etrusceis, Fast, Triumph.). The following 
year, b. c. 281, the Volsinians and Volcientes alone 
protracted the now hopeless contest, and were at 
length reduced to submission. (Fast. Triumph. i. c.) 
But as late as b. c. 265, the Volsinians were once 
more In arms; and though this contest appears to 
have arisen out of civil disturbances in their own 
city, the statement of Floras (i. 21) is probably 
correct, that they were the last of all the Italian 
states that accepted the supremacy of Rome. This 
event occurred the very year before the commence- 
ment of the First Punic War. Tim causes that led 
the Faliscans, who had so long been friendly to 
Rome, to engage in a hopeless contest with that 
formidable power, after tlie close of the war with 
Carthage, b. c. 241, are wholly unknown to us. 
(Liv. EpiL xix.; Eutrop. ii, 28.) 

3. Etruria wnder the Romans. — W^e have no de- 
tailed account of the last years of the contest between 
Etmria and Rome, the leading events of which have 
been just recapitulated : and we are almost wholly in 
the dark as to the terms on which the several cities 
were received to submission, and the relations which 
in consequence subsisted between them and the do- 
minant republic. That the terms w^ere in general 
favourable, and that the Etruscan cities for the most 
|jarfc enjoyed a more privileged position than the ge- 
nerality of the Italians, may be inferred from various 
circumstances. In the Second Punic War they con- 
tinued uniformly faithful to the Romans, and are 
rnendoned as taking the lead in furnishing volun- 
tary su])plies towards fitting out the fleet of Scipio, 
in a nuinuer that clearly indicates their semi-inde- 
]iendent position. (Liv. xxviii. 45.) It is probable 
that most of them retained the rank of “allied 
cities ” (civitates foederatae). Roman colonies w'ere 
established only in the S. of Etruria, with the ex- 
ception of Pisae and Luca (Liv. xl. 43, xli. 13), which 
were obvicusly foumled as a barrier against the 
Ligurians, not with a view of controlling the Etrus- 
cans themselves. Hence, it is a complete mi.stake 
to suppose, us many writers have done, that the Ro- 
man conquest put an end to the national existence 
of Etruria: its inhabitants retained until a much 
later period their language, arts, religious rites, and 
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national peculiarities. The immediate neighbour- 
hood of the imperial city doubtless became early Ro- 
manised, but it was not till towards tiie close of the 
Republic that the same process wras extended to the 
more distant portions of the country. The Etrus- 
cans were .admitted to the Roman franchise in, b. c. 
89; they had taken no part in the general revolt of 
the Italians in the preceding year, but, after the war 
had continued for above a year, their fidelity began 
to waver, and the Romans hastened to forestal their 
defection by granting them the full rights of citizens. 
(Appian, C. i- 49.) In the civil wars of Marius 
and Sulla they were among the first to espouse the 
cause of the former (Jb. 67), and adhered to it stead- 
fastly, long after the rest of his partisans had been 
subdued; the almost impregnable fortress of Vo,k- 
terrae having defied the arms of Sulla Irimself for 
nearly two years (Strab. v. p. 223 ; Cic. pro 
Aosc. 7), Hence, the whole weight of the ven- 
geance of Sulla fell upon Etruria; and the manner in 
which he ravaged the country during the w^ar, fol- 
lowed up by the confiscations of property, and the 
numerous military colonies which he established in 
different parts of the country, gave the death-blow to 
the nationality of Etruria. Otlier events contributed 
in rapid succession to the same result: the northern 
districts of Etrmia became the head-quarters of the 
revolt of Catiline [Faesuba.e], and in consequence 
suffered a second time the ravages of civil war; 
while Caesar, and the triumvirs after his death, fol- 
lowed up the policy of Sulla, by establishing mili- 
taiy colonies throughout the land, until there came 
to be scarcely a city of Etruria whose territory had 
not been thus assigned to new settlers. (Lib. Colon, 
pp. 211 — 225; Zumpt, pp. 251, 253, 

303.) The civil war of Perusia, B. c. 41, appears 
to have been closely connected with these changes, 
and the capture and destruction of that city crushed 
the last effort of the Etruscans to revive their ex- 
piring nationality. (Propert. ii. 1, 29.) 

But notwithstanding all these calamities there 
appears to have still remained a strong element of 
the native Etruscan race. The language had not 
fallen altogether into disuse, down to a late period 
of the Roman empire; many extant monuments and 
works of art belong to the same epoch; and in.scrip- 
tions attest that the Etruscans not only retained a 
municipal organisation, but that the “ Qnindecim 
Populi Hetruriae ” still foimed a kind of league or 
confederacy, — probably, however, only for sacred 
objects. (Orell. Inscr. 96, 3149; Miiller, Etruskerj 
vol. i. pp. 357, 358.) For administrative purposes 
Etruria constituted the seventh region of Italy, ac- 
cording to the division of Augustus: in the reign, of 
Constantine it was united into one province with 
Umbria, an arrangement which appears to have sub- 
sisted as late as A. d. 400, wlien w'e find in the No- 
titia a Consularis Tusciae et Umbriae (Notit, 
Dign. p. 63; Booking, ad kc. p. 430; Mommsen, 
Lib. Col p. 207.) A new distinction, however, 
occurs under the later Roman empire, between 
“ Tuscia suburbicaria ” and “Tuscia annonaria” 
lAmm. Marc, xxvii. 3, § 1 ; Mommsen, 1. c.), of 
which the latter appears to liave comprised the dis- 
trict N. of the Anius: hence the expression met with 
in later writers, such as Cassiodorus and Jornandes, 
of “ Tuscia utraqne ” (Cass. Far. iv. 14; Jorn. tfe 
jRc5. Get 60; Geogr. Rav. iv. 29). It was not till 
a much later period that the distinction wnis esta- 
blished bet w'een Tuscany ^ in the modem sense of the 
term, and the provinces adjoining Rome, including 
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Viierho^ Bolsma^ and Corneto, whicli are now sub- 
ject to the Papal dominion. The foundation of tlus 
division seems to have been laid during the period of 
the Lombard rule. 

V. POLITIOAI4 COMTITUTEOK. 

Imperfect as is our information concerning the 
history of Etruria,— its internal history especially, — 
'we cannot wonder that our knowledge of its govern- 
ment and political institutions should be very incom- 
plete. All ancient writers concur in representing 
the Etruscans as not united into one regular state 
under a national government, but forming a con- 
federacy of twelve cities, each of which was a sove- 
reign and independent state, possessing not only the 
right of internal self-government, but that of niaking 
war or peace on its own account. They were indeed 
in the habit of holding general assemblies of deputies 
from all the cities, analogous to those of the Latins 
at the Lucus Fereiitinae, and which took place in 
like manner at a national sanctuary called the Fanum 
Voltumnae, the site of which cannot be determined 
with certainty. These meetings, which were held 
regularly once a year, appear to have been in the 
first instance rather of a religious than a political 
character; and the election of a head priest or pon- 
tiff, to officiate in the name of the twelve cities of 
Etruria (Liv. v. 1), must have had reference to these 
annual solemnities. They became, however, the 
usual occasion for deliberating on all political matters 
affecting the common welfare of the Etruscan nation; 
and besides these regular assemblies, it was not un- 
usual to hold extraordinary ones at the same place, 
if any unusual emergency called for them. (Liv, ii. 
44, iV. 23, 25, 61, v. 1, vi. 2, x. 16; Muller, iJinwf- 
Tcer/ii, 1.) It is, however, manifest that the de- 
cisions of this congress were not considered binding 
upon the several states, which we find in many in- 
stances acting wholly independently; and we have 
no evidence that, even in time of war, there was auy 
supreme authority established and recognised 
throughout the confederacy, though there must ne- 
cessarily have been some general appointed to the 
chief command of the combined armies when ac- 
tually in the field. 

The cities which composed the league of Central 
Etruria or Etruria Proper (the only one with which 
we are here concerned) are universally reckoned as 
twelve in number; and Livy expressly tells us that 
the same number of cities was established in the. 
territory N. of the Apennines in imitation of this 
parent league. (Liv, iv. 23, v. 33; Dionys. vi. 75; 
Strab. V. p. 219.) But no ancient writer has pre- 
served to us a list of the cities that composed the 
confederacy, and it is impossible to determine with 
certainty which were the sovereign twelve, there 
being considerably more than that number of- names 
that w'ould seem to have an equal claim to the dis- 
tinction. Hence the lists proposed by modem writers 
have varied greatly: the cities that appear to have 
the most unquestionable claim to he included are 
Tarquinii, Veii, Volsinii, Olusium, Volaterrae, Tetu- 
lonia, Perusia, Cortona, and Arretiura: to these may 
probably be added Caere andFiilerii; but the claims 
of Faesulae, Eusellae, Pisae, and Volci are nearly 
equally strong. Populonium, which appears to have 
been a powerful and flourishing city, is generally 
rejected as having been a colony of Volaterrae,, but 
it is certain that it w’as at one period an independent 
state, and the same may be said of Capena, Luna, 
and several other towns in Etruria. It is probable 
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indeed that, as in the case of the Achaean League, 
while tlie number was always preserved, the consti- 
tuent members varied, from time to time, with the 
rise and fall, the growth and decay, of the different 
Etruscan cities. (Niebuhr, vol. i. j»p, 118 — 121; 
Muller, 'JEirmker, voL i. pp. 344 — 3.55; Dennis, 
Etruria^ yol. i, p. xxviii.) But be.riiles the.se, we 
And several other towns in Etruria which appear on 
different occasions as assuming an indeprident |)osi- 
tion and acting like sovereign states; the nature of 
the relations between these and the lieads of the* 
League are wholly unknown to us. But, so fully 
recognised w'as the exi.'jtence of the regular 
racy, that the Twelve states of Etruria^' (duodecim 
Etruriae populi) was become a common designation 
for the whole Etruscan nation, like the “ triginta 
populi Latini ” for that of the Latins. 

Of the internal government and constitution of tlie 
several Etruscan cities we know littSe more than 
that it was essentially aristocratic, and that the 
dominant body, like the patricians at Rome in the 
early days of the city, fortified their political power 
by sacerdotal influence, retaining in their own hands 
the exclusive possession of all the sacred offices and 
the discharge of the numerous and complicated 
functions and observances of their religious ritual. 
It is apparently this aristocratic body in each city 
which is commonly designated by Roman writers ns 
the “ Principes,” and it appears that it was they 
alone who assisted at the general councils of the 
nation already mentioned. (Liv. ii. 44, vi. 2, x. 16.) 
The exact meaning of the term Lucumo, an Etruscan 
word which appears to have designated certain 
members of this privileged order, cannot nsjw be de- 
termined. It is not unfrequontly mi.sunder.stood by 
Roman writers as a proper name, while other.s use it 
as equivalent to nobles in general (Censorin. 4. 
§ 13; Val. Max. de Norn. § 18), and others again 
regard it as con*esponding to a chief magistrate or 
even king (Serv. ad Aen. ii, 278). The genuine 
Etruscan form seems to have been Laiichme (Muller, 
Etr. vol. i. p. 363), wlience Propertius uses the form 
Luemo (v. 1. 29). Besides this privileged body, 
there must have existed, at least in the towns of 
Etruria, a commonalty or free population analogons 
to the plebeians at Rome, hut wffiose political powi>r 
seems to have been very limited. The mass of tlm 
country ppulation was compc>sed of .serfs (TreveorTat ), 
in all probability the descendants of the conqutMTd 
people, the Umbrians and Pelasgians: these Penestae 
I were led out to battle, like the Spirtan Helots, by 
their respective lords, the nobles of the superitm race. 
(Dionys. ix. 5; Niebuhr, vol. 5. p. 121; Muller, 
Etrusker, vol. L pp. 377, 378.) It is probable tliat 
the account of the civil dissensions at Volsinii, which 
are said to have thrown the political power into the 
hands of the slaves^ must refer to a somewhat similar 
class of vassals or dependents (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 124), 
but the version transmitted to us is too vague to be 
of much value. 

The earliest traditions concerning Etruria, espe- 
cially those of a mythicjil character, make frequent 
mention of Mugs of the several cities, of which Por- 
sena, king of Olusium, is one of the latest instances. 
But in the period of the wars of Etruria with Rome 
the regal dignity had been abolished throughout the 
Etruscan cities, and an aristocratical gtwernment 
with annual chief magistrates established, pr<»babiy 
not much unlike that of Rome in the first years of 
the republic. So strong, indeed, was at this time 
their objection to the monarchical form of govern- 
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ment that they even refused to assist the Yeientines 
against Rome, because they had returned to it, and 
placed themselves again under the rule of a king. 
(Liv. V. 1.) Tolmnnius, also, is called hing of Veii 
about 40 years earlier. (Jd. iv. 17.) 

YI. Religiojs-. 

The Etruscans were celebrated beyond almost any 
other people of antiquity for their devotion to their 
national religion, and for the zeal and scrupulous 
care with which they practised the various observ- 
ances of its rites and ceremonies. Livy calls them 
“ gens ante omnes alias eo magis dedita religionibus, 
quod excelleret arte colendi eas ” (v.l). Hence they 
became the instructors of the Romans in many of 
their religions rites, and that people adopted from 
them a considerable part of what was in later ages 
received as the established national religion of Rome. 
Hence arises one great diiBculty in regard to aU 
inquiries into the Etruscan religion, that, as we have 
no account of it in its native purity, it is almost 
impossible to say what was truly Tuscan, and to 
separate it from other elements with which it had 
hecome in later ages intimately blended.^ Equally 
difficult is it to determine the precise extent and 
influence of tbe Greek religion upon that of Etruria. 
Much of what appears common totlie two was probably 
derived through the Pelasgic population of Southern 
Etruria, but the fact appears incontestable that the 
operation of direct Hellenic influences at a much later 
period may he extensively traced in the Etruscan 
mythology. This is particularly obvious in the works 
of art which have been discovered in Etruria, and 
here the difficulty is still increased by the great in- 
fluence which Hellenic arr undoubtedly exercised 
over that of the Etruscans, in*espective of any direct 
religious operation. [See below, p. 868.] Hence 
this chiss of monuments, which, considering the vast 
numbers of them tliat have been preserved, would 
seem likely to throw so much light upon the subject, 
can only be employed with the utmost caution. It 
is impossible here to enter into the discussioij of this 
abstruse and complicated subject: a few leading 
results only can be briefly stated. 

1. The Etruscan religious system was not one 
wholly foreign to the other nations of Italy : it had 
many points in common with those especially of the 
Sabines and Latins; and though in many cases this 
may arise from the confusion of later writers, and 
the impossibility of distinguishing, in the 7th and 8th 
centuries of the Roman stete, which of its religious 
institutions were really derived from Etruria, it seems 
impossible to doubt that the Etruscan mythology 
really contained much that was common to the two 
people just mentioned, and that had been derived by 
all three fx'oni some common source. 

2. Some portions of the Etruscan mythology and 
religion unquestionably point to an Eastern origin. 
The number and importance of these evidences of 
Oriental influence have been greatly exaggerated by 
those wi'iters who have insisted on the Lydian, or 
other Oriental, extraction 'of the Etruscans; but the 
existence of such an element in their religious sys- 
tem cannot be denied; though it is a question how 
far it proves in any particular case direct transmis- 
sion from an oriental source. 

3. There are not wanting indications which would 
connect tbe religious mythology of Etruria with that 
of the northern nations of Europe. The name of 
Aesar^ which was the Etruscan appellation for the 
gods in general (Suet. Aug, 97), at once recals the 
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Aswr ct the Scandinavians (Muller, vol, ii. p. 81; 
Donaldson, V arronimMy '^, 151); and much of the 
gloomy worship of the infernal deities, which forms 
so prominent a part of the Etruscan religion, pre- 
sents a strong similarity with the northern mythology. 

! (Gerhard, Die GoUheiten der EtrusTcer, p. 17.) 

' 4, But whatever extent may be allowed to these 

last sources of influence, a much greater one was 
exercised by the Pelasgic element of the Etruscan 
people. With every reasonable allowance for the 
operation of later Hellenic ideas, and especially for 
the introduction on works of art of foreign deities, 
and a different cycle of mythology, there remains a 
pervading similarity with the religious system of the 
early Greeks, which can hardly be accounted for 
otherwise than by referring them to a common Pe- 
lasgic origin. From the same source, probably, pro- 
ce^ed much of that which we find common to the 
southern Etruscans and to their neighbours in 
Latium. 

Of the special deities that were worshipped by 
the Tuscans, the most important were Tina or Tinia, 
corresponding to the Latin Jupiter; Cupra^ who was 
identified with Juno; and Minerva, whose name was 
the same in the Tuscan language, and appears on 
Etruscan monumente as Mmm'fa, I’hese three 
deities seem to have been regarded as the chief gods, 
whence we are told that every Etruscan city liad 
three temples dedicated to them (as was the case in 
the Capitol at Rome), and three gates which bore 
their names. (Serv, ad Am. i. 422), Besides 
these, we find particularly mentioned as Etruscan 
deities, and bearing names of clearly Etruscan origin : 
Feriwmrawa, -whose worship seems to have especially 
prevailed at Yolsinii, from whence it was transferred 
to Rome; Nortia^ the Etruscan goddess of Fortune, 
also worshipped at Yolsinii, apparently identical -wfith 
the Fortuna of Antium and Praeneste ; and Vol~ 
tumna, whose sanctuary was the meeting-place of 
the whole Etruscan nation. To these must be added, 
partly from notices of ancient writers, partly from 
extant monuments; Yulcan, whose Etruscan name, 
as we learn from works of art, w^as the 

special object of worship at Perasia; Mercury, called 
by the Etruscans a name of frequent occur- 

rence on mirrors; Yenus, who appears in similar 
works under the name of Turan ; Mantus, probably 
a genuine Etruscan name, and one of the principal 
infernal deities; Vedius or Yejovis, also an infernal 
power; Summanus, the god of nocturnal thunder, 
and one of the rulers of the shades. These two last 
names are Latin, and perhaps the deities themselves 
belong properly to Latium. Ancharia, who was the 
tutelary goddess of Faesulae, ai.d Horta, who gave 
name to the town of that name near the foot of 
Soracte, are, apparently, mere local di-^unities, but of 
native Tuscan origin. Apollo and Hercules, whose 
names are written on Etruscan bronzes Aplu or 
Apulu, and Herecle or Eercle^ w^ould seem to be 
forei^ divinities that had originally no place in the 
mythological system of Etruria, though their wor- 
ship was at a later period extensively diffused in that 
country; and the same thing was still more clearly 
the case with the Greek Bacchus, though there ex- 
isted an Etruscan divinity named Phtiphluns -vidth 
whom he appears to have been identified or con- 
founded. On the other hand, Usil (Sol), the god of 
the sun, and Los7ia or Luna, as they bear native 
names, were probably also genuine Etruscan deities. 
The worship of Janus at Falerii, of Silvanus and 
Iniius at Caere, and of Saturiius at Saturnia (called 
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by the Tuscans A.imnia), is also attested by 
writers, bu;^ the Etruscan names of these ■ deities 
are unlcnownto us. 

Besides these names of individual divinities, a 
few more general notices of the Etruscan mythology 
have been preserved to us, which bear more distinctly 
the stamp of its peculiar national character. Such is the 
statement, that, in addition to the supreme deity, Tinia 
or Jupiter, there were twelve other divinities, six male 
and six female, whose proper names were unknown, but 
who were termed collectively the Dii Consentes, and 
formed the counsellors of Tinia; they were regarded 
as presiding over the powers of nature, and not eternal, 
hut destined to perish at some ftiture time with the 
natural order of tilings over which they presided. 
Notwithstanding the statement that their real names 
were unknown, the more powerful of the divinities 
above enumerated seem to have been generally 
ranked among the Consentes. (Amob. tf&du. Nat iii. 
40; Varr. RM. i. 1; Muller, Mr. vol. ii. pp. 81-- 
86; Gerhard, I c. pp. 22, 23.) But superior to 
these, and to Tinia himself, were certain mysterious 
deities, called the Dii Involuti, apparently somewhat 
analogous to the Fates, who were supposed to exer- 
cise an irresistible controlling power over the gods 
themselves, while their own names and attributes re- 
mained unknown. (Arnob. Z. c.; Seneca, Nat Qu. 
ii. 41.) Another class of divinities which is ex- 
pressly referred to the Etruscan religion are the Dii 
Novensiles, the nine deities to whom alone the power 
of hurling the thunderbolts was conceded; this clas- 
sification appears to have had no reference to that of 
the Consentes, but must have included many of the 
same gods. (Plin. ii. 53 ; Arnob. iii. 88.) 

Of purely Etimscan origin also was the doctrine of 
the Genii, of such frequent occurrence in the Roman 
religion, though the Etruscan word corresponding to 
the Latin Genius is unknown. As the Genius was 
the tutelary or presiding spirit of every individual 
man, so were the Lares those of the house or family; 
the word Lar is unquestionably Etruscan, and the 
Lasa or Lara, a kind of fortune or attendant genius 
(often represented on works of art nnder the form of 
a vringed female figure), appears to be connected with 
the same notion. This idea of a class of intermediate 
beings, inferior to the true gods, but the immediate 
agents through which the afiairs of mankind were 
controlled (imperfectly developed in the Greek Dae- 
mones), appears to have pervaded the whole Etruscan 
system of religious faith. It reappears in their con- 
ceptions of the infernal powers, where we find, besides 
the gloomy Mantus (the Pluto of their mythology), 
and the corresponding female deity, Mania, the nu- 
merous class of the Dii Manes, “ the ffood gods ” 
as tliey were called by a natural euphemism, — ^who 
are aptly compared with the Lares and Genii of the 
upper world. (Serv. adAen. iii. 63, vi. 743 ; Gerhard, 
1. 0 . pp. 13—16.) The m7ne of these is probably 
Latin, but the worship of them certainly prevailed 
in Etruria. Etruscan works of art abound in repre- 
sentations of infernal spirits or furies, sometimes as 
female figures, winged and armed with serpents, at 
others under forms the most hideous and horrible; 
one of these, characterised by his commonly bearing 
a great hammer, and apparently representing the 
messenger of death, bears in several instances the 
Greek name of Charon (XAPYN), a clear proof hpw 
much the mythologies of the two nations have be- 
come intermingled on extant works of art. On the 
other hand, we find on these the genuine Etruscan 
names of Leinth, Ifeauj Snemthf Nathum^ and > 
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Muntlmch^ all applied to deities of unknovm power, 
but apparently godde.sses of fate or destiny. (For 
fuller details concerning the religious system of tlie 
Etruscans, see liliiller, EtmsJcer^ vol. ii. book 3, eh. 
3, 4; Gerhard, JJie Gotthvitmder Etr usher ^ Berlin, 
1847.) 

The Etruscan religion w.-is especially charac- 
terised by the number and minuteiicss of its ritual 
observances, and particularly by those wliieli Imti 
reference to the difierent moiles of lUvinatioii. lienee 
Etruria is called by Arnobiu.s ‘ygciiitrix et nsater 
superstitionis.” (Arnob. vii. 26.) To interpret the 
divine will, and to avert the divine wrath, were tint 
objects which they projw.sed to tluanselves in their 
various religious ceremonies, and tlic mode.s of dcang 
this constituted what wa.s termed by the liomaus 
the “disciplina Etrusca.” This .sy.stem lunl, ac- 
cording to the native tradition, been first revealed by 
a miraculous youtli named Tages, who spjrung out 
of the earth in the temtory of Tarnuinii, auil ha<i 
from thence been diftused througlioiit the twelve 
states of Etruria, ■wliere it was preserved and tran.s- 
mitted by the families of the Lucumoncs or chief 
nobles. (Cic. de IHv. ii. 23; Censorin. 4. § 13; 
Fest. V. Tages; Lucan, i. 636.) Many of its rules 
were (in later times at least) committed to writing, 
but much was still preserved by oral tnulition; and 
the exclusive possession of these precepts, without 
which no political or public affairs could be tran.s- 
acted, was one of the groat engines of piwer in the 
hands of the sacerdotal aristocracy of Etruria. Hence 
the young nobles were trained up by a long course 
of study to the possession of tliis hereditaiy know- 
ledge; and even after Etruria had fallen into de- 
pendence upon Rome, it was thought necessary to 
provide by special regulations for its p*rpt‘i nation. 
(Cic. de I)iv. i. 41, de Legg. ii. 9, ud Fum, vi. 6- 
Tac. Ann. xi. 15.) 

The modes of divination wore pririei|)ally three: 

1. By augury, or observation of the liiglit of birds, a 
practice common to all the early natioii.s of Italy, as 
well as in a less degree to the most aiaaent Greeks. 

2. By inspection of the eutrail.s of vi<-tim.s, a iiuMle 
also familiar to the Greck.s, and practised by other 
Italian nations, but which appears to have been re- 
duced to a more systematic fonn and reijiilar body 
of rules by the Etruscans than by any otiicr pople. 
On this account w’e find the Romans throughout all 
periods of their history consulting the Etruscan 
Haruspices. (Liv. v. 15, xxv. 16, xxvii. 37; Cic. 

i Cat iii. 8, de Dh. in 4 ; Lucan, i. 584.) But 
j though the name of these functionaries apj^eaus to bo 
' certainly connected with tiiis peculiar branch of 
divination (Miiller, Etr. vol. ii. p. 12), they did not 
confine themselves to it, but undertoede to interpret 
portents and prodigies of all dest.‘riptifjns. 3. Tim 
divination from thunder and lightning was more, 
peculiarly Etruscan than either of the two pivceding 
modes. Its principles were embodied iti certain 
books called Ubri fulgui'ales and iordiruaies, winch 
appear to have been still extant in the time of Cicero 
(Cic. deJDio. i. 33; Lucret. vi. 380); and some of 
the numerous distinctions which they e.stabH.riKMl 
between the difierent kinds of thunderbolts (of which 
there were eleven in all) Imve been preserved to us. 
(Plin. ii. 52, 53.) But this doctrine, like most 
others of the same kind, appears to have contained 
much that was secret and ahstruse, and this foniiod 
part of the Disciplina Etrusca which was tnins- 
mitted by oral, and often hereditary, tnidition. Even 
under the Roman empire the art of the Haruspices 
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appears to have remained principally in the hands of 
the Etruscans; but it had fallen to a great degree 
into disrepute, and, though an attempt was made by 
the emperor Claudius to restore it (Tac. Ann, xi. 
15), it gradually sunk into contempt, and the 
Tuscan Haruspex was regarded, like the Chaldaeau 
astrologer, as a mere vulgar impostor. The super- 
stition itself, however, continued down to the latest 
ages of the emj>ire, and is mentioned in a. i>. 408 
during the wars of Alaric in Italy, (Zosim. v. 41.) 

VIL Arts and Sciences. 

It is especially from the still extant monuments and 
works of art discovered in Etruria that there has arisen 
in modem times a high, and in some degree certainly 
exaggerated, notion of the civilisation of the ancient 
Etruscans. But all accounts agree in representing 
them as by far the most cultivated and refined people 
of ancient Italy, and especially devoted to the practice 
of arts and handicrafts of various kinds. (Athen. 
XV. p. 700, e.; Heraclid. 16.) It was from them 
that the Romans confessedly derived many of the 
arts and inventions that conduced to the comfort of 
daily life, as well as many objects of luxury and 
magnificence. To the latter class belong the orna- 
mental attire worn in the triumphal processions, — 
themselves probably an Etruscan custom (Appian, 
viii, 66), — as well as by the kings and chief magis- 
trates of Rome: the Toga picta, the Pnietexta, the 
golden Bulla, the ivory curule chair, &c. (Died. v. 
40; Flor. i. 5; Macrob. Sat. i. 6; Liv. i. 8; Strab. 
V. p. 220.) The numerous objects of an ornamental 
character found in the Etruscan tombs fully confirm 
the testimony of ancient writers to their proficiency 
in this branch of art, while the paintings on the 
walls of some of their sepulchres afford some insight 
into their habits of daily life, and lead us to infer 
that they were really, as represented by the Greeks, 
a luxurious and sensual people,’ The account of 
their abandoned vices and profligacy given by Theo- 
pompus (ajp. Atkcn. xii. p. 517) is obviously much 
exaggerated; but Virgil also bears testimony to 
the general belief in their habits of debauchery 
(Aen. xi. 736; see also Plaut. Cistell il 3, 20). 
Diodorus, however, represents these luxurious and 
voluptuous habits as belonging to the degeneracy of 
the Etruscans, consequent on their long prosperity, 
and characteristic therefore only of their decline. 
(Diod. V. 40.) And it must always be borne in 
mind that almost all the extant works of art belong 
to a late period of their national existence. They 
'were especially noted for their devotion to the plear 
sures of the table, whence we find the Etruscans 
iidiculed in Roman times for their corpulence. (“Paw- 
^wTyrrhenus,” Virg.G. “P^e^e^sEtruscus,” 

Catull. 39. 11.) 

Ill the higher departments of art, it is clear that 
the Etruscans had made great progress in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. 1. Of Etruscan 
Architecture our knowledge is really but very 
limited. The so-called Tuscan order of archi- 
tecture, as applied to the construction of temples 
and similar edifices, is really nothing more than a 
modification o* the Doric, which it resembles too 
closely to have had a separate and independent 
origin. The principal ditference was in the greater 
width between the columns, which admitted only of 
the use of timber instead of stone for the architrave; 
and in the arrangernent of the cella, which occupied 
only half the length of the interior area of the 
temple. The general effect wiis, according to Vi- 
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truvius, unfavourable; the temples built according 
to the Tuscan order (of which there were several at 
Rome, including that of Jupiter in the Capitol) 
having a low and heavy aspect. This must have 
been aggravated by the custom, characteristic of the 
Tuscan architecture, of loading the outside of the 
pediment with statues. (Vitruv. iii. 3. § 5, iv. 7; 
Plin. XXXV. 12. s. 45, 46; Muller, Arch. d. Kunst, 

§ 169.) The external architectural decorations of 
some of the Etruscan sepulchres (especially the 
fa 9 ades of those he-wn in the rock at Castel cf As.?o, 
Norchia., Sec.) present the same close approximation 
to the Hellenic, and particularly the Doric, style. 
The existing monuments of Etruscan architecture 
are confined to works of a more massive and simple 
description, among which the most remarkable are 
the fragments of their city walls, especially those of 
Eaesulae, Volaterrae, Cortona, and Rusellae. In 
all these instances the masonry, which is of the most 
massive character, is composed of large irregular 
blocks, not united with cement, but rudely squared, 
and laid in horizontal courses. There is, however, 
little doubt that the difference of construction be- 
tween these Etruscan walls and those of Latium and 
the Central Apennines is not a national charac- 
teristic, but results merely from the difference of 
material — the walls of Cosa and Satumia, which 
are composed of the hard limestone of the Apennines, 
being of the same polygonal construction with those 
of the Latin and Volseiaii cities. (Specimens of both 
styles of construction are figured by Micali, PopoU 
Antichi Italiani, pi. 9 — 12.) 

Of their edifices for the exhibition of games, such 
as theatres or amphitheatres, wq have no distinct 
know’ledge: they could hardly have been without 
something of the kind, as we are told that both the 
theatrical exhibitions of the Romans, and their gla- 
diatorial combats, were derived from the Etruscans, 
who moreover delighted in horse-races and pugilistic 
I contests. (Liv.L 35, vii. 2; Athen. iv. p. 153; Val. 
Max. ii. 4. § 4; Tertull. cZe 5.) But the 
theatre at Eaesulae (repeatedly referred to by Nie- 
buhr as a great Etruscan work), and the amphi- 
theatre at Sutrium, to which very exaggerated im- 
portance has been attached by some waiters, are in 
all probability Roman works of comparatively late 
date. The Etruscans appear to have paid especial 
attention to the more practically useful objects of 
architecture, such as the laying out of streets and 
sewers. Of their skill in the latter, the Cloaca Max- 
ima at Rome — the construction of whicli is univer- 
sally attributed to the Etruscan monarchs of the 
city — is a striking example: the same monument 
proves also that they were acquainted at a very early 
period with the true principle of the arch, and pos- 
sessed great skill in its practical application. Closely 
connected with this class of works were those for the 
di'ainage and outlet of stagnant waters by subter - 
ranean emissaries or tunnels, — an art for which the 
Etruscans appear to have been early celebrated. Of 
j tbeir domestic architecture we can judge only from 
some of their sepulchres, wRich bear unquestionable 
evidence of being intended to imitate, as closely as 
possible, tlie abodes of the living. (Dennis, Etruria^ 
vol. 1 p. Ixvi.) But the common tradition of the 
Romans represented the Atrium, the most peculiar 
feature in the construction of a Roman house, as an 
Etruscan invention ; and hence the most ancient and 
simple form of it was called Tuscanicum. (Van*. 

V. 33. § 161; Vitruv. vi. 3; Diod. v. 40.) 

, The sepulchres of the Etruscans have attracted 
3 K 2 
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so miicli attention as to require a brief notice. They signa” which, according to Pliny (jcxxit. 7. s. 1 6), 
present many varieties in their construction were dispersed not only over all Italy, but other 
decoration, so that none of these styles can be fixed parts of the world also, were prinrip.'div of this mate- 
upon as peculiarly national or characteristic. They rial: and so numerous were they, that the city of 
are sometimes charahers hewn out in a cliff or wall Yolsinii alone was said to have contiiiiied two tiiou- 
of solid rock, occasionally with architectural decora^ sand bronze statues, {Ibid) They were charac- 
tions cut in the same {CaBteldAs^o, Bieda, Nor-, tensed, by a stiff, archaic style of art, resembling 
cMa); more frequently without such ornaments, or the early Greek or w'hat has been calh^d the Aegine- 
with a mere door cut in tlie rock: sometimes sub- tan style, but wdiich seems to have been retained in 
terranean chambers surmounted by tumuli, either of Etruria for a much greater length of time tiiau in 
loose earth and stones, or built up with masonry Greece. Some of the extant specimens, Imwever, 
into a more regular form (Tarquinii, Volaterrae); present more freedom of design and great beauly of 
often mere chambers sunk in the earth without any execution. The best exami)les of Etruscan works 
trace of such superstructure : again these chambei-s of art of this character are the celebrated She- 
are sometimes circular, sometimes square; the en- Wolf in the Capitol, the Chiniaera in the gallery at 
trances not unfrequently arched or vaulted, while Florence, the “ Arringatore ” or Orator in the same 
the chamber itself is usually flat -roofed, and often collection, and a statue of a boy in the museum at 
has the ceiling adorned with beams and coffers, in Leyden. (All these are figured by llicali, Aut 
imitation of the abodes of the living. The internal Pop, Hal pi. 42—44.) 

walls of some of the tombs are adorned with paint- Innumerable smaller figures in bronze have beer 
ings, and this decoration is found both in those found in Etruria, and evideiitiy represent tha I’yr- 
hewn in the rock, and those sunk beneath the level rhena sigilla ” of tlie Bonums (Hor. Pjh ii. 2. iSl ; 
of the soil: it is, however, peculiar to Southern Tertull. Ay)oZ. 25); besides these, they were jar- 
Etruria, and is by no means general even there, ticularly celebrated fur tlieir brfmze candelabra, 
In one respect the sepulchres of Etruria are distiu- which were eagerly sought after both by Greeks 
guislied from those of the Romans, that they are and Romans (Athen. xv. p. 700), and of which 
always subterranean^ my qx mere structures raised many beautiful specimens still remain; as well as 
for the purpose of containing the tomb; there for a variety of other ornaniental utensils in the 
are in many instances, as already mentioned, same material. {Ih. i. p. 28. b.: Micali, ib. pi. 
superstructures of an architectural kind, but the 32—41.) Another branch of art which appears to 
actual chamber in which the dead bodies are de- have been peculiarly Etruscan, was that of the eu~ 
posited is sunk beneath these, often at a consider- graved bronze mirrors (erroneously termed Paterae), 
able depth below the surface. The account pre- of which some hundreds have been discovered, and 
served to us by Pliny (xxxvi. 13. s. 19) of the no donbt can exist of thoir being of native Etruscan 
tomb of Porseiia is certainly exaggerated and fabu- maimfacture, the inscriptions which occur on ilicm 
lous in its details and dimensions, but had doubtless being uniformly in Etruscan diaraeters; their strie 
some foundation in truth; and some analogies to it of execution, however, varies greatly, anti is clteu of 
has'e been remarked in the existing remains of a very rude description. (Gerhard, i'lher die Me- 
several Etruscan monuments. (Dennis, vol. ii. p. tallspiegel der Htmsker, Berlin, 1838.) Nor were 
389.) A labyrinth, such as is said to have existed they less skilful workmen in other metals; their em- 
at the base of this tomb, has been also discovered in bossed cups of gold were celeluntcd among the 
the Poggio Gajella, near Chiusi. [Cusium.] Greelcs, even in their best days, and the beauty of 
2. Of Etruscan Sculpture, in the stricter sense of their necklaces and other ornamentu! goldsmith s 
the term, as confined to works carved out of stone work is sufficiently proved by existing speeirneus. 
or wood, we hear but little from ancient authors; Not less celebrated were the Etruscan works in 
and the existing remains, though numerous, are earthenware or Terra Cotta, These were not eon- 
mostly of inferior interest, from the late period to fined to small objects, such as vases or domestic 
which they belong. Of this class are especially the utensils, hut included wffiole figures and statues, 
numerous sarcophagi and urns or chests for ashes many of them of large size, with which they adorned 
found at Volterra, Perugia, and Chiusi, the fronts the exterior, as well as the interior, of their tempdes. 
of which are adorned with reliefs, generally repre- Hence the custom ■was introduced at Rfiine, wimre 
senting subjects from the Greek mythology or poe- even the temple of Jupiter m the Ca|>il<ji was ir* 
tical history, while on the lid is a recumbent figure early times surmounted by earthenware statues of 
of the deceased personage. These urns are carved Tuscan manufacture. (Vitruv. iii. 3. § 5 : <3ic, de 
in a soft sandstone or alabaster, and are for the most Div, i. 10; Plut. Popl. 13; Plin. xxxv. 12. s, 45.) 
part of indifferent execution, and certainly belong to Closely connected with this branch of art was ihe 
a declining period of art, though bearing unques- Etruscan pottery, in the mamifucture of which tiny 
tionable evidence of Greek influence, both in the undoubtedly excelled ; but the only dt-.scrlptiuns of 
subjects chosen and in the mode of their treatment, ■works of tin's kind that can L-i "regarded a.s m 
There remain, however, a :ew statues of figures in true native origin are the red w^arc of Arroiiiun, 
a sitting position, found only at Cldusi, which pre- which seems to have been much used in Roman 
sent, a much more archaic character: as well as times, and the black waive of Ciusium, adorned with 
certain cippi or stelae with figures in a very low, figures in relief, many of them of a grotesque and 
almost flat, relief, and a strong rigidity or severity strongly oriental character. [Clusil’m.] The 
of style resembling the Egyptian. (Dennis, vol. ii. painted vases, on the cunirarv, wdiieh have been 
pp. 336 — 338; Micali, Pop. Ant, Ital. pi. 54 — 58.) found in great numbers at Chisium, Tarquinii, and 
But the Etruscans excelled in many other branches especially of late years at Vuici, though ‘commonly 
of the Plastic Arts, and especially in all kinds of knowm by the name of Etevscam vases, bear mi- 
works in bronze. Their skill in this department is , questionable evidence of Greek origin. This is 
celebrated by many ancient authors, and is attested proved by their perfect similarity, and, in many cases, 
also by speimens still extant. The “Tuscanica even identity, with similar works found in Campania, 
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the south of Italy, und Sicily, as well as in Greece ’ 
itself; and by the fact that they uiiiformlyrepi’esen.t 
subjects taken from the Greek mythology or heroic 
legends, and bear, inscribed on them, Greek names 
and words as well as in several instances the names 
of Greek artists : but while it is now generally ad- 
mitted that this branch of art was a foreign import- 
ation, it is a still a disputed question whether the 
vases themselves were of foreign manufacture, or 
were made in Etruria by Greek artists settled there. 
Tiie latter opinion has been maintained by Millingen 
and Gerhard; the former by Muller, Bunsen, Kra- 
mer, and Thiersch. (Muller, Arch, d, Kumt § 
177, Kl. Schriften^ yo\. ii. pp. 692 — 708 ; Ger- 
hard, Rapporto sui Vasi Vohenti, in the Ann, d. 
Inst. Arch, 1831; Bunsen, in the same AnnaUpfor 
1834; Millingen, On the late Discoveries in Etm- 
ria, in the Trans, of Roy. Soc. 1830 

and 1334: Kramer, uher den Styl n. die Herhunft 
dtr bemahheii Grieckischen Thongefdssen, Berlin, 
1837; Thiersch, uher die Rellenischen beniahlten 
Vdsen, 1841; Abeken, Ilittel-Italien, pp. 289 — 
300.) 

3. Of the skill of the Etruscans in Painting we 
can judge only from the specimens remaining in 
their sepulchres, the walls of many of w'hieh, espe- 
cially at Tarquinii, Caere, and Clusium, are decorated 
with paintings. These are of very unequal merit : 
some of very rude design, and fantastic in their co- 
louring; others showing much more progress in the 
art, tliough retaining a stifihess and foiinality of 
character akin to the style of the earliest Greek 
works, the influence of which is as unquestionable 
u|K>n this as upon other branches of Etruscan art. 
d'ho custom of thus adorning the interior of their 
sepulclires appears, however, to have continued down 
to a late period, and some of the painted tombs found 
at Tarquinii belong, without doubt, to the period of 
the lioinan dominion. (Dennis, vol. i. pp. 303 — 
306.) 

The character of Etruscan art in general is well 
summed up by K. 0. Mtiller in the remark that it 
•wa.9 rather receptive than creative, and that it 
always retained tlie marks of a plant of exotic growth, 
which, not being indigenous to the .soil, began to 
hide and decline as soon as the vivifying rays of 
Greek influence were withdrawn from it. (Muller-, 
KL Sch. vol. i. p. 208; Arch. d. Kunst. § 178.) 

Of the proficiency of the Etruscans in the more 
useful arts appertaining to ordinary life, there can be 
no <loubt. They were noted for their skill in agri- 
culture: and not only knew how to tiu*n to the best 
account the natural 'fertility of the soil, but, by great 
works of drainage, and regulating the course of 
rivers, to bring under profitable cultivation tracts 
like t hose at the mouths of the Padus andthe Arnus, 
which would otlierwise have been marshy and pesti- 
leutiai. The Etruscans are also generally regarded 
as the parents, or first inventors, of the peculiar 
liiodcs of limitation and division of land in use 
among the Kmnans: an art which was indeed closely 
cunneeted with the rules of the “ disci plinaEtrusca” 
stp}:xutaiuing to augury. (Idygin. de Limit, p. 166, 
Fragm. de Limit, p. 3.50.) The iron mines of 
lira, as well as the copper mines of the interior of 
Etruria itself, were worked by them from a very 
early period; and their skill in metallurgy was ob- 
viously connected with their proficiency in the more 
ornamei»tal arts of working in bronze, gold, &c. 
Airetium, es})ecia]ly, seems to have been the seat of 
considerable manufecturing industry, and, at the time 
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of the Second Punic War, w-as capable of furnishing 
a vast quantity of arms and armour to the fleet of 
Scipio. (Liv, xxviii. 45.) The abundance of copper, 
probably, also gave rise to the peculiar system of 
coinage in use among the EtruscaxivS, as well as the 
other nations of Central Italy, and wliich must cer- 
tainly liave been of native origin, being wholly op- 
posed to that in use among the Greeks, The 
Etriiscan coinage, like the early Eoman, was exclu- 
sively of copper, or rather bronze; and the coins 
themselves, which were of a large size, were cast in 
moulds instead of being struck with a die. (Muller, 
Etrnsher^ vol. i. pp. 303—- 308 ; Eckhel, vol. i. pp. 
85—89.) This early introduction of coined money, 
as well as the accounts of their naval power, suffi- 
ciently proves that the Etruscans must liave carried 
on an extensive commerce, but we have very little 
account of its details. Their luxurious habits of life 
would necessarily conduce to the same result, and we 
learn that they maintained close relations of amity 
with the Sybarites in Southern Italy, as w^ell as mtk 
the Carthaginians. (Ai'ist. Pol. iii. 5 ; Athen. xii. 
p. 519, b.) 

The art of writing w’as represented by the tra- 
ditions of the Etruscans themselves as introduced 
from Greece, and recent researches have led to the 
same result,— that the Etruscan alphabet was re- 
ceived by them directly from the Greeks, and not, 
as has been contended by some modern writers, from 
a common Oriental source. (Muller, Etr. vol. ii, 
pp. 290—309 ; Mommsen, Unt. Ital. Dial pp. 3— 
7,40.) But the Etruscans introduced, in the course 
of time, some changes in the forms and values of the 
letters; while, on the other hand, they retained down 
to the latest period the mode of writing from right 
to left, which had been early abandoned by the 
Greeks. Hence, even in the days of Cicero, their 
books were, as Lucretius phrases it, read haclmards. 
(“ TyiThena volventem carraina frustra,” Lucr. 
vi. 381.) Of their literature we have no remains, 
and it may well be doubted whether they ever had 
anything worthy of the name. Besides their ritual 
books of various kinds, the “ Libri Fulgurales ” (al- 
luded to by Lucretius in the above passage), Libri 
Augurales,” &c,, the only works of which we And 
any mention are Histories or Annals (cited by Varro 
and by the emperor Claudius), but which appear to 
have been compiled as late as the second century 
B. c.; and Tragedies written by one Volnius, a na- 
tive Etruscan, who seems to have flourished not long 
before the time of yarro, so that his literary attempts 
w^ere evidently not of a truly national character. 
(VaiT. L.L. V. 55; Id. ap. Censor in. 17- § 6.) 

The scientifi.c attainments of the Etruscans appear 
to have been almost confined to those branches of 
study directly connected with their religious rites 
ard ceremonies, such as the observance of astrono- 
mical and meteorological phenomena, the calculatior 
of eclipses, the regulation of the calendar, &;c. Their 
doctrine of Saecnla, or ages of varying length, was 
very peculiar (Censorin. 17. §§ 5, 6; Pint. SuU. 7); 
ten of these ages they regarded as the period allotted 
to the duration of their nation; and they even went 
so far as to assign a limit (like the Scandinavians) 
to the existence of the world, and of the gods them- 
•selves. (Varro, Arnob. iii. 40.) It wuis from 
. the Etruscan.s that the Eomans derived their pecu- 
liar mode of dividing the months by the Ides, Nones, 
&c. (Macrob. Sat. i. 15 ; Varr. L.L. vi. 28.) Of 
tmquestionjlble Etruscan origin was also the Eoman 
system of numerals, which has been transmitted 
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through the latter people down to our own times. 
In the divisions of their money, weights, and mea- 
sures, as well as in many of their other institutions, 
we trace a predilection for the duodecimal system, 
which was adopted from them by the Romans. 

(For fidler information concerning the^ arts and 
sciences of the Etruscans, as well as their institu- 
tions, religious rites, &c., the reader may consult the 
work of C. 0. Miilier, Die Etrmher, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Breslau, 1828; and an excellent abridgment by the 
same author in the article Heirurieriy in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclopaedia^ 1830, republished in Mul- 
ler’s Kleine JSchriften, vol. i. pp. 129 — ^219: also 
Micali, Sioria degli AnticM Fopoli ftaliam, 3 vols. 
Florence, 1832; and Abeken, MitteUltalien^ 8vo. 
Stuttgart, 1843. The extant monuments and re- 
mains are fully described by Dennis, Cities and Ce~ ; 
meteries of Etruria^ 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1848. II- | 
lustrations of the works of art will be found in the | 
plates to Mlcali’s work above cited, and in his Afo- i 
immenii Inediti^ 1844, A more numerons suite is 
given in the older work of Etruria Bega^ 

Us, 3 vols. fob 1723—1767, and bylnghirami,ifo~ 
nmiejiti EtrmcM, 7 vols. 4to. 1821— 1826; also 
in the Monumenti Jnediti published by the Institute 
di Corrispondema Arckeologka at Rome, a work 
of which the text or Annali also contains much va- 
luable information concerning Etruscan antiijnitiesi) 

VIII. Topography. 

The physical features of Etruria have been already 
described, and it therefore only remains to notice the 
towns, which may be enumerated according to the 
natural divisions of the country. 1. N. of the Amus 
were: Luna, Luca, Pisae, Pistoria, Faesulab, 
and Florentia, ail considerable towns, which ai-e 
described in separate articles. Besides these, we 
find in Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 47) the names of Virace- 
lum, supposed to be V&'rucola in the upper valley 
of the Serchio, and Bondelia, which cannot be iden- 
tified: but he places in this part of Etruria also a i 
colony of the name of Lucus Feeoniak, which 
cannot therefore be the same place with the one 
mentioned by Pliny and other writers in Southern 
Etruria: but it is very doubtful whether this is not 
a mere error on the part of Ptolemy. [Feroniae 
Lucus.] 2. Between the Arnus and the Umbro 
were : Sena, Volaterrae, Populonium, and | 
Rusellae, together with several smaller places or i 
ports on the coast, which must have been dependen- | 
cies of the inland cities: viz. Portus Pisanus, Portus 
tierculis Labronis or Liburni, Vada Yolaterrana, 
Portus Faleria, and Portus Trajanus. 3. In the 
valley of the Clanis, or between that river and the 
I’iber, were the four powerful cities of Arretium, 
Cortona, Clusium, and Perusia. 4. S. of the 
Umbro and proceeding from that liver to the Tiber 
were the important cities of Volsinii, Vetulonia, 
Gosa, Yulcx, Taequinii, Caere, Veii, and Fa- 
LEiin. But besides these there were in this part 
of Etruria a number of other towns, some of them 
scarcely inferior to those just mentioned, others 
known to us from the occurrence of their names in 
the early wars of the Romans with the Etruscans, 
others again whose names are found only in Pliny 
or Ptolemy, but wiiich are proved by existing 
remains to have been places of consideration, and 
ancient Etruscan sites. Of these the following must 
be mentioned. Between the Umbro and the Marta 
were Satctenia, Suana, Statonta, &udkrtum, 
find Tuscania. Eba, mcnlioned only by Ptolemy 
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(iii. 1. § 49), is placed by him mthin the same 
limits: and the Veren turn orVesentmn of Pliny (iii. 
5, s. 8) may probably be placed near tlie Lal'e of 
Bolsma. Further to the S. werepERENTUM, Blera, 
SuTBiuM, Nepete, Forum Cassii, Forum Clo- 
un, Sabatb, and Cafena: and in the valley of the 
Tiber, N. of Faleril, were Fescennium, Hohta, 
PoLiMARTiuM, and Herbanum. Along the coast 
(proceeding from the mouth of the Umbro to that of 
the Tiber) were the Portus Telamon is, Portus 
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Gastrum Novuai, Pyrgi, Alsium, Fregenae, 
and the Portus Augusti at the mouth of tlie 
Tiber. This southern portion c»f Etruria contained 
also numerous watering-places, w'hich were frequented 
in the time of the lioman dominion, and prokibly at 
an earlier period also, on account of tlieir mineral 
waters: among these may be mentioned the Aquae 
Apollinares, Aquae Passeris, and Aquae 
Tauri, at which last a considerable towm bad grown 
up, so that the “ Aquenses Taurini” are enumerated 
by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 8) among the municipal coininn- 
nities of Etruria. The Aquae Caeratanae also had 
given rise to a towm, which in Strabo’s time was 
better peopled than the ancient city of Caere (Strab, 
V. p. 220), of which it nevertheless continued a 
dependency, as did the Aquae Popiiloniae and Aquae 
Yolaterranae of the respective cities from w’hich 
they derived their name. Martial alludes (vi. 42) 
to the abundance and fashionable repute of tiieso 
Etruscan watering-places in his time. Two other 
sites which must be placed also in this part of 
Etruria were thepANUM Voltumnae, the meeting- 
place of the federal assemblies of the Etruscans; and 
the Lucus Feroniae, which seems to have been 
situated near the foot uf Soracte. 

In the above enumeration of Etruscan towns, the 
mere stations or obscure villages on tlio high roatis, 
known only from the Itineraries, have been umitted. 
Their names will be found in the articles of the 
Viae on which they were situated. Of these, there 
were three great high roads proceeding from Rome 
and traversing Etruria almost in its whole extent. 
1. The Via Aurelia, whicli led from Rome to Al- 
sium, and from thence followed the line of tiie sea- 
coast as closely as possible all the way to Pisae, and 
from thence to Luna, where it was joined by the Via 
Clodia. 2. The Via Cassia led from Rome through 
the heart of Etruria by Sutrium, Vulsiuii, and Ciu- 
sium to An-etium, from w'hence it was cuiitinucd 
across the mountoins to Bononia (Cic. Fhil. xii. 9 ; 
Liv. xxxix. 2), while another branch led Irom Ar- 
retium to Florentm, and thence by Pistoria to Luca, 
This last line is called in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
the Via Clodia, and that name, though not men- 
tioned by Cicero, seems to have in later times be- 
come the prevalent one (Oreih Jnser, 3143). 3. 
The Via Clodia, propei'ly so called, was interme- 
diate between the other tw'o ; and led by Blera, 
Tuscania, Satnraia, Rusellae, and Sera, to Florentia, 
where it joined the preceding route. There is, how- 
ever, some confusion between the two, winch is 
discussed under the articles Via Cassia and Via 
Clodia. Besides these, the first part of the Via 
Flaminia, from the Mulvian bridge till it reci-ossed 
the Tiber near Ocriculum, lay through Etruria; as 
well as the Via Amerina, which branched off from 
the Cassia at Baccanae, and led through Nope and 
Faleril to Ameria. [Ameria.] [E. H. B.] 
FITYM ANDRUS (’Ervpaudpos), a river iiiDran- 
giana, usually written Erymaiidnis- [Erymandeus.] 
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EUASPLA (’EuacTTTAa, Arrian, AmiK iv, 24), a 
river in Biictriana. Alexander marched to its banks, 
aiid probably crossed it, though this fact is not men- 
tioned. It is most likely the Khonar or Kama river, 
find in size little more than a mountain torrent. The 
T ivers in this part of the country have been variously 
identified by different scholars. Lassen thinks it the 
same as the Clioaspes, the name being half Creek, 
lialf Sanscrit, Pluaspes, that is, Su-asjpa ; Reichard 
takes it to be the Alisliona, a tributary of the Kabul 
river; Ritter (A^?’rf;fcawfZe,vol. m. p. 421) and Thirl- 
•vvfill {11 kt of Greece, vol. vii. p. 6) consider it the 
same as the Coas or Choes. The character of the 
country, and of the tribes with whom Alexander 
came in contact in this part of his march, inclines us ; 
to think the opinion of Wilson p. 188), 

that it is represented by. the Khomr, is, on the 
whole, the best. (See also Elphinstone, Kabul, rp. 
328; Court. I. As. Soc. Beng., A-isril, 1839.) [V.] 

EUBOEA (EijSoia i Eth. ElSoieiJs, Eu§o€6s, fem. 
EvSots : Ai//. EuSoikos, Euboicus, Euboeus; 'Egripo 
or Negroponf?}, the largest island in the Aegaean 
sea, lying along the coasts of Attica, Boeotia, Locris, 
and the southern part of Thessaly, from which coun- 
tries it is separated by the Euboean sea, called the 
Euripus in its narrowest part. It is a long and! 
narrow island. According to Strabo, its length from , 
N. to S., from the promontory Cenaeum to the pro- 
montory Geraestus, is about 1200 stadia, and its 
greatest breadth 150 stadia. (Strab. x. p. 444.) 
riiny describes it as 150 miles in length, and 365 
miles in circuit; as in one place more than 40 miles 
in bremlth, and nowhere less than two. (Plin. iv, 
12. a. 2L) But these measurements are far from 
accurate. The real length of the island from N. to 

is about 90 miles; its extreme breadth is SO miles, 
but in one part it is not more than 4 miles across. 

Throughout tiie whole length of Euboea there 
runs a range of mountains, fonning as it were the 
back-bone of the island, which may be regarded as 
a continuance of tlie range of Ossa and Pelion, and 
of that of Othrys, In several parts of the island j 
these mountains rise to a great height. Mt Delphi, 
on the eastern coast, is 7266 feet above the sea. 
These mountains consist of grey limestone, with a 
considerable quantity of clay-slate. 

The interior of Euboea has never been tho- 
roughly explored by any modern traveller; and the 
best description of its physical features is given in 
the “Penny Cyclopaedia” by a writer well ac- 
quainted with the island, to whose account we are 
childly indebted for the following remarks. The 
nurthern end of the island, facing the coasi of Thes- 
saly and the Pagasaean gulf, is of considerable width. 
Its north-western extremity is a small peninsula, 
terminating in the promontory Cknaedm (Kt^- 
yatoi^: TJthddka), and containing a mountain called 
IJthddha, which rises to the height of 2837 feet 
abuve the sea. bnmediately soutii of the isthmus, 
which connects this peninsula with the mass of the 
island, is Mount 'I’F.LETiiKitis (TeAedpios, Strab. x. 
p. 44.5), 3100 feet high, on the w'est coast opposite 
Locris: at the foot of this mountain upon the coast 
are some warm .springs, called Thennd, which were 
celebrated in antiquity. [Aedepsus.] FromTcle- 
tltrius the mountains spread out across the island to 
tljc ea.-.tern coast, and contain several elevations 
above 2th)0 feet in height. Along the foot of these 
moiHitains, o[iposito ThcNsaly, is the fertile plain of 
liistiaea. l'}«>n this northern omst was the' pro- 
nioiitory Artemisium, off' wiiidi the Grcelcs gained 
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their celebrated paval victoiy over the Persians, b. c. 
480. [Abtemisium.] South of Telethrius there 
is high land along the western coast as far as G. 
Politihd j and one of the mountains between these 
limits, called Kanddi, is 4200 feet high. South of 
C. PoUUM, and extending south of Chalcis, is a 
fertile and extensive plain, bounded on the north and 
north-east by the high mountains which extend to 
the eastern coast ; this plain, which is the largest in 
the island, was called Leiantum in antiquity, and 
was divided between the rival cities of Chalcis and 
Eretria. The centre of the mountain mass, wdiich 
hounds this plain, is already mentioned : it 

was called in ancient time.s Diephys or Birphe 
( Stepli. B. s. V. ; Alp<p7], Eurip. Mere. Fur. 
185). South of Chalcis there is for some distance 
a track of low land along the western coast, backed 
however by lofty mountains. South of Eretria is 
the plain of Aliveri, after which there appear to be 
no longer plains of any size. The whole of the south- 
ern end of the island is filled by a mass of moun- 
tains, presenting a dangerous coast to mariners : the 
highest elevation of these mountains, called Oche 
C^Xn) in antiquity, now ML Elias, is 4748 feet 
above , the level of the sea. On the summit of Mt. 
Oche are the ruins of a very ancient temple, of which 
a description and drawings are given by Mn Hawkins 
in "Walpole’s Travels (p. 288, seq.). Tlie south- 
eastern extremity of the island was called Capha- 
EEus or Capheeeus {Kaephpevs), now Kavo Doro 
or Xylofdgo : the south-western extremity was 
named Geeaestus (VepaiarSs), now MandiU. The 
dangerous part of the coast, called the Coela or 
“ Hollow,” appears to have been a little north of the 
promontory Geraestus. [Coela.] 

The eastern side of Euboea is much more rocky 
than the western coast. On the eastern side the 
rocks rise almost precipitously from the water, and 
are rarely interrupted by any level spot, except 
towards the northern end. “Fragments of wreck 
are found at the height of 80 feet perpendicular, 
washed up by the heavy sea which a north-east 
wind throws into this bay. These winds, which 
always blow very strong, are called by the Greeks 
‘meltem,’ probably a corruption of ‘rnal tiempo.’ 
In addition to this, the Dardanelles current, pre- 
serving the course communicated to it by the di- 
rection of that strait, sets strong to the south-west 
into this hay (between the promontories Gapbareus 
and Chersonesus), and renders it a most dangerous 
coast: no vessel once unbayed here can escape de- 
struction. The current being deflected to the south- 
wai'd, sweeps round C. Doro (Caphareus), frequently 
at the rate of three miles an hour. Port Petnes is 
the only refuge wbicli tins coast offers, and so little 
has hitherto been knomi of tliis shore that even this 
shelter has only recently been discovered. Along 
the whole extent of this coast, which is upwards of 
100 miles, there are only five or six villages near the 
shore.” 

It was believed by the ancient writers that Euboea 
was originally connected with the opposite coast of 
Greece, and was separated from the latter by an 
earthquake. (Flin. iv. 12. s. 21; comp. Strab- i. p. 
68, X. p. 447.) The channel between the northern 
end of Euboea and the opposite coast of Thessaly, 
now called Trikeri from the Thessalian town of this 
name, is an average width of about 4 miles, though 
in one part it contracts to not quite 1.^- mile. Upon 
I rounding the promontory Cenaeum, off which lie the 
I small rocky islands oaikd Lichades, and turning to 
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the southward, is the bay of Talanda^ so called 
from the Boeotian town of this name. “ A j*enjark- 
able feature in this part of the channel is the amazing 
depth of water under Mt. Telethrius, where, for 
about 12 or 15 miles, v there is no bottom with 220 
fathoms within half a mile of the shore; but from 
this point the water shoals gradually towards 
(Ghalcis). Towards the north-west extremity of 
this shore there is a very safe and excellent harbour, 
now called Fort Ghialtra (formerly Port Kalos).” 
At Chalcis the Euboean sea contracts into a narrow 
channel, called the Euripus, only 40 yards across. 
An account of this channel, and of the extraordinary 
titles which here prevail, is given elsewhere. [ChaI/- 
cis.] South of the Euripus are several islands 
along theEaboean shore, which afford good anchorage. 
Of these the most important are Olauconnesus, Ae- 
giliae, and the islands Petaliae. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 21; 
Strab. X. p. 444.) 

Euboea is deficient in water. There is not a 
stream in the whole island into which the smallest 
boat can enter. Those streams of which the names 
are mentioned, are: — Callas (KaAAcir, Strab. x, 
p. 44.5), on the north coast, flowing into the sea near 
Oreus; — Cereus (K')7p€d>) and Neleos (NojAeos), 
of uncertain position, of which it is recorded that the 
sheep drinking the water of the Cereus became 
white, while those drinking the water of the Keleus 
became black (Strab. x. p. 449 ; Plin. xxxi. 9. s. 
2 ; Antig. Caryst. JTist Mirah 84); — Lelantus, 
flowing through the plain of this name (Plin. iv. 12. 
s. 21); — and BunoRua (BadSwpor, Ptol. iii. 12. s. 
25), flowing into the sea on the east coast by Ge- 
rinthus. 

In the plains of Euboea a considerable quantity 
of com w'as grown in antiquity; and there is excel- 
lent pasture for sheep in the summer, on the slopes 
of the mountains. These mountain- lands appear in 
ancient times to have belonged to the state, and were 
let out for pasture to such proprietors as had the 
means of supporting their flocks during the winter. 
The mountains are said to contain copper and iron, 
and the marble quan’ies of Carystus in the southern 
part of the island were among the most celebrated 
in Greece. At the present day a light red wine is 
made from the vines grown in the northern plains of 
the island; while the plains towards the south are 
generally cultivated with corn and olives. 

Euboea, like many of the other Grecian islands, 
is said to have borne other names in the most ancient 
times. Thus, it was called Maoris, from its great 
length 'in comparison with its breadth. (Strab. x. p, 
444.) It was also named Hellopia, proj^rly a dis- 
trict near Plistiaea in the northern part of the island, 
from Hellops, the son of Ion; — Oche, from the 
mountain of this name in the south of the island; — 
and Abantis, from the most ancient inhabitants of 
the island. (Strab. 4 c.; Plin. iv. 12. s.2L) It is 
observed by Strabo that Homer (74 ii. 536) calls 
the inhabitants of the island Abantes, though he 
gives to tlie island itself the name of Euboea. Hesiod 
related that the name of Abantis w^as changed into 
Euboea from the cow lo, who W''as even said to have 
given birth to Epapims in the island. (Hes. ap.Steph, 
B. s, V. ’AS'avris; Strab 4 c,) It would be idle to 
inquire into the origin of these Abantes. According 
to Aristotle, tliey were Thracians who pjassed over to 
Euboea from the Thracian town of Abae ; while 
others, in accordance with the common practice, de- 
rived their name from an eponymous hero. (Strab, 

7, r.) The southern part of the island was inhabited 
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by Dryopes, who are expressly said to bare founded 
Styra and Caiystus (•Henxl. viiL 46; Thuc. vii. 57) 
but in tbe historical period the Abantes had disap- 
peared from Euboea. Herodotus relates that the 
Abantes assisted in colonising the Ionic cities of 
Asia Minor. (Herod, i. 146.) 

In the historical times most of the cities of 
Enboea were inhabited by ionic Greeks; and the 
Athenians are said to have taken tlie ciilef part 
in their colonisation. Euboea was diviiied iKdw'een 
six or seven independent cities, of wlik-h Chalcis 
and Eretria, on the western coast in the eeiUre 
of the island, were the most important. In the 
northern end of tlie island were situated Histiaea, 
afterw'ards called Oreus, on the coast opp-osite 
Thessaly; Bium, Aedepsus, Athlixae Diades, 
Orobiae, and Aegae, on the west coast opporite 
Locris; and Cerixthus, on the east coast, in the 
southern end of the island were Dystus, Styha, and 
Carystus. There were also ti few smaller places 
dependent upon these cities, of which a list is given 
under the names of the cities to wliich they respc^c- 
tively belonged. Ail the above-mentioned cities 
occur in the Iliad, with the exception of x\t]ienae 
Biades. Scylax mentions only four cities — Carystus, 
Eretria, Chalcis, and Hestiaea. 

As Euboea never formed one political state, it is 
impossible to give a general history of the whole 
island without repeating what is mentioned under 
each city. It is therefore only necessary to men- 
tion here a few leading facts, referring for tlie 
details of the history to other articles. At a very 
early period Chalcis and Eretria were two of the 
most important cities in Greece. Tliey |x>asessed 
an extensive commerce, and founded colonies iijion 
the coasts of ]\Iacedonia, Italy, and Sicily, and in the 
islands of the Aegaean. They continued in a 
flourishing condition down to the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae from Atliens, when the Chalcidians 
joined the Boeotians in making war upon the Athe- 
nians. But for tins they paid dearly; for the 
Athenians crossed over to Euboea, debated the 
Chalcidians, and divided their lands among 4000 
Athenian colonists, b. c. 506. [Chalcis.] Eretria 
was destroyed by tlie Persians in b. c. 490, in con- 
sequence of the aid which tlie Eretrinns had lendered 
to the lonians, in their revolt from Persia two years 
previously: and although the city was subsequently 
rebuilt near its former site, it never recovered its 
former power. [Eretrli.] After the Pereian 
wars the whole of Euboea became subject to the 
Athenians, who regarded it as the most valuable of 
all their foreign pssessions. It supplied them with 
a considerable quantity of com, i\ith timber and 
fire-wood, and with pasture for their horses and 
flocks. In B.c. 445 the wfoole island revolted from 
Athens, but it was speedily reconquered by Pericles, 
In B.c. 411, shortly after the Athenian nd.sfurtimes 
in Sicily, Euboea again revolted from Atheu-s, and 
its cities continued for a time independent. But 
when Athens recovered its maritime supremacy, 
the influence of the Athenians again became pre- 
dominant in Euboea, in spite of the Thebans, who 
attempted to bring it under their sway. The 
Athenians however were no longer able to exercise 
the same sovereignty over the Euboean cities, as 
they had done during the flourishing period of their 
emphe; and accordingly they did not interfere to 
put down the tyrants who had established them- 
selves in most of the cities sliortly before the time 
of Philip of ]\Iacodon. This monarch availed him- 
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self of the overtures of Callias, the tyrant of Chalcis, 
to establish his influence in the island; which vir- 
tually became subject to him after the battle of 
Chaeroneia. From this time Euboea formed a part 
of the hlacedonian dominions, till the Eomans 
wrested it from Philip V., and restored to its cities 
their independence, b. 0,194. (Liv. xxxiv. 51.) 
The Euboean cities remained faithful to the Roman 
alliance during the war with the Aetolians (Liv. 
xx.xv. .37, 39), but Chalcis fell into the hands of 
Antioch us when he crossed over into Greece (Liv. 
XXXV. 60, 51). Under the Romans, Euboea was 
included hi the province of Aehaia. ; 

In the middle ages Euboea was called Egripo^ 
a corruption of Euripus, the name of the town built 
upon the ruins of Chalcis. The Venetians, who 
obtained possession of the island upon the dismem- 
berment of the Byzantine empire by the Latins, 
called it Kegropont^ probably a corruption of 
Egripo, and ponte^ a bridge. The island now forms 
part of the modem kingdom of Greece. (Comp. 
Fiedler, Reise durch Grkchenland^ vol. i. p. 420, 
seq.; Leake, Koidliem Greece^ vol. ii. p. 252, seq.; 
Fdugk, Rei'um Eubokarum Spec., Gedani, 1829.) 
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EUBURIA'TES. [Liguria.] 

EUCA'RPIA (EvKapma: Etk EvH:apV€vs, "Eu- 
carj)enus), a town in Phrygia, not far from the 
sourcres of the i\laeander, on the road from Dory- 
laemn to ApameiaCibotus; it was situated in a very 
fertile district, to which it is said to have been in- 
debted for its name. The vine especially grew there 
very luxuriously, (Steph. B. s. v. ; Strab. xii. p. 
576.) Under the Roman dominion Eucarpia be- 
longed to the convmtm of Symiada, to the south- 
west of which city it was situated. (Piin, v. 29 ; 
corap. Ptol. V. 2. § 24 ; Hierocl. p. 666 ; Geogr. Bav.) 
Buth Arundeil (jDiscov. in As. Minli. p, 136) and 
Kiepert place Eucarpia at no great distance from 
Segklar, but its exact site is unknown. [L. S.] 
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EUCRATI'DIA (EmpanZicc, Strab. xi. p. 516; 
Ptol. vi. 11. § 8; Steph. B. s.v.), a town in Bac- 
triana, named after tlie king Eucratides. It has not 
been found possible to identity it with any modern 
site. [V.] 

EUDEIELUS. [Aspledon.] 

EUDiERU, a castle in Thessaly, on the south- 
ern side of Mt. Olympus, described by Livy as dis- 
tant 15 miles from the Roman camp between Azorus 
and Doiiche, in the direction of Aseuris and Lapa- . 
thus, it is identified by Leaive with KonispoH 
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(Liv. xRv. S'; Leake, KortJiern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 
351,417,418.) 

EUDIPHUS (EifSi^os), a town of Cappadocia, in 
what is called the Pont us Polemouiacns (rioVroy 
UoAejunoriafcSs, Ptol. v. 6. § 10; Geogr, Eav., where 
it is called [L. S.] 

EUDO'OIA (EuSoKia), the name of four different 
towns in Asia Minor mentioned in the Synecdemus 
of Hierocles: one situated in Phrygia Pacatiana; 
the second in Pamphylia, in the neighbourhood of 
Termessus ; the tnird in Lycia ; and the fourth in 
Cappadocia. The last had formerly belonged to the 
i Anatolian Thema, hut was incorporated with Cap- 
padocia by Leo VI. (Constant. Porph. de Admin* 
Imp. 50.) [L. S.] 

EUDOSES, a people of Gemany , mentioned only 
by Tacitus (Germ. 40), were one of the tribes of the 
.Suevi, and probably dw^elt in Mecklenburg. 
EU0OXIOPOLIS [Selymbria.] 
EUESPE'RIDAE. [Hesperidae]. 
EUGA'HEI, a people of Morthern Italy, who play 
but an unimportant part in historical times, but appear 
at an earlier period to have been more powerful and 
widely spread. Livy expressly tells us (i. 1) that 
they occupied the whole tract from the Alps to the 
head of the Adriatic, fi'om which they were expelled 
by the Veneti. And it is quite in accordance with 
this statement that Pliiiy describes Verona as inha- 
bited partly by Rhaetians, partly by Euganeans, and 
that Cato enumerated 34 towms belonging to them. 
(Plin. iii. 19. s. 23, 20. s. 24.) They appear to 
have been driven by the Veneti into the valleys of the 
Alps on the Italian side of the chain, where they 
continued to subsist in the time of Pliny as a separate 
people, and had received the Latin franchise. But 
they must also have occupied the detached group of 
volcanic hills between Patavium and Verona, which are 
stiU known as the Euganean Hills ( Colli Euganei), 
a name evidently transmitted by uninterrupted tra- 
dition, though not found in any ancient geographer 
Lucan indeed speaks of the “Euganeus collis,” 
which he associates with the baths of AponuSj and it 
is probable that the “ Euganei lacus ” of Martial 
refer to the same waters. (Lucan, vii. 192; Mar- 
tial, iv. 25. 4.) The latter author in another 
passage gives the name of Euganean to the town of 
Ateste at the foot of the same hills, and Sidonius 
Apollinaris applies the epithet of “ Kuganeae chartae’^ 

I to the writings of Livy. (Id. x. 93; Sidon. Apoll. 
Paneg. Anthem. 189.) Hence it is evident that the 
tradition of their having previously occupied these 
regions survived long after their expulsion by the 
Veneti. According to Cato, the mountain tribes of 
the Triumpilini and Camuni, considerably further 
west (in the Val Camonica and Val Trompia) were 
also of Euganean race (up. Plin, iii. 20. s. 24). 

We have no indication of the national affinities of 
the Euganeans. Ancient writers appear to have 
regarded them as a distinct race from the Veneti 
and from the Rhaetians, as well as from the Gauls 
who subsequently invaded this part of Italy; but 
I from what stock tliey proceeded we have no account 
I at all. The notion of their Greek descent (Plin. 1. c.) 
was evidently a mere etymological fancy, based upon 
the supposed derivation of their name from ivyeyeis, 
the well-born.” 

The chief tribe of the Euganei was called, according 
to Pliny, Stoeni or Stoni, a name which is also found 
in Strabo among the minor Alpine tribes (:Sr6yoi, 
Strab. iv. p. 204), but we have no cine to their 
pusition. [E. H. B.} 
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EUHY''DRIUM, a tow m Thessaly laid waste by 
Philip, is supposed by Leake to have been situated 
upon a conspicuous insulated height on the left bank 
of the Enipeus, on the road from Petrin6 to Fersah^. 
(Liv. xxxii. 13 ; Leake, Northem Greece^ voL iv* 
pp. 492, 493.) 

EUIA (Eufa), a town of the Dassaretae (PtoL 
iii. 13. § 32), the position of wdiich is unknown. 
It was here that the undaunted Eurydice, daughter 
of Amyntas, and wife of Arrhidaeus, was abandoned 
by her troops and fell into the hands of Polysperchon 
and Olympias. (DM. sviii. 11.) [E. B. J.] 

EULAEUS (d EiXam, Strab. sv. p. 728; DM. 
xLx, 19 ; Arrian, vil. 7; Plin. vi. 23. s. 26), a river 
of Susiana, which rises in the mountains to the east 
of that province, in the district called Pinarun, and, 
after passing the modem town of Slimier, flows into 
the Tigris by means of an artifleial canal called the 
Ilaffar, Its present name is Kariin. There have 
been some difficulties about the identiflcation of the 
ancient Eulaeus, caused chiefly by the confusion 
which prevails in many of the ancient geographical 
notices of the rivers of Susiana, and the Choaspes 
and Goprates having been hy some confounded with 
it. [Choaspes.] Its principal tributary was the 
Coprates, now called the river of Pizful, which falls 
into it a little above the town of Ahwaz. (Selby, 
Ascent of Karun, in L M. Geogr. Soc, vol. xiv. 
pt. ii.) In the lower part of its course it probably 
represents the ancient Pasitigris. (Rawlinson’s Map, 
I. M, Geogr. Soc. vol. ix. pt. i.) Strabo, on the au- 
thority of Polycleitus, makes the Tigris, Choaspes, 
and Eulaeus end their coui*ses in a marsh, luid thence 
flow on to the sea ; and remarks on the peculiar 
lightness and purity of its w'ater (xv. pp. 728—735; 
compare remarks on the same subject by * Lieut. 
Selby, /. E. Geogr. Soc. xiv. p. 223). Pliny speaks 
of the lakes made by the Eulaeus and Tigris near 
Charax (vi. 23, 26), and adds that the Eulaeus, 
whose source was in Media, separated Susiana from 
Elymais (vi. 27. s. 31). Where, however, he states 
subsequently in the same cljapter that it flowed 
round the citadel of Susa, lie is mistaking it for the 
Coprates, or, more strictly, for a small stream now 
called the Shajmr river, the ancient name of which, 
however, has not been preserved. In like manner, 
Pliny is probably in eiTor when lie makes the Eulaeus 
flow through Messabatene. This district is almost 
certainly the present Mah-Sabaden in Larist^n, 
whicli is drained by the Kerkhah (Choaspes), and 
not by the Eulaeus. There can be no doubt that, in 
ancient times, the Eulaeus had a direc| channel to 
the sea, which Lieut. Selby (l.c. p. 221) states to 
be at Khor Bdnviishir, about three miles to the E. of 
the Skat-al-Arab, or Basrah river. The same may 
he gathered from Arrian’s account of the movements 
of Alexander, who states that Alexander the Great, 
having placed the main body of his infantry under 
the coimnand of Hepliaestion to be led to the Persian 
gulf, himself descended by the Eulaeus to the sea; 
that, having arrived at its raoiitli, lie tlience pro- 
ceeded by the sea to the Tigris, leaving some of his . 
ships to follow the canal wliicii joined the Eulaeus 
and Tigris ; and that then he ascended the Tigris 
(vii. 7). Ptolemy speaks of the mouths of the Eu- . 
iaeus, and gives it a double source in Media and 
Susiana (vi. 3. 2). This view may perhaps be 
reconciled, by supposing the IMedian source to refer 
to the Coprates (Blzful), and the Susianian to , the 
proper Eulaeus or Karm. Ptolemy, however, places 
the mouth of the river much too fur to the E., and 
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appears to have confounded it, in this instance, 
with either the HIdypnus (lerrdhi) or the Oroatis 
(TaB). There seems no reason to doubt that the 
name itself is a Graecised form of the Chaldee Ulai 
(Dmiel, viii. 2, 16); though, as we have shown 
above, the Eulaeus could not in strictness be said to 
be the river of Susa . [ \’. ] 

EUMENEIA(Ei),ueVeia: Eth.Evu^Pivtt hhtkie), 
a town of Phrygia, situated on the river Olanens. 
the road from Dimylaeuin to Apmneia. (Plin. v. 29; 
Strab. xii. 576 ; Plierocd. p. 667.) It is said to have 
received its name from Attalus II,. who named the 
town after his brother and predecessor, Eumeiies 1 1. 
(Steph. B. s. v.) liuiiis and curious sculptures .still 
mark the place as the site of an ancient town. (Ha- 
milton, Researches, Sec. vol. ii. p. 1 G5.) On sot no coins 
found there we read Evjuepemy which seems 

to allude to the destruction of Corinth, at whieii 
troops of Attalus were present. The district of ihc 
town bore the name Eume.netica Regia, mentioned 
by Pliny {t c.). (Comp. Franz, Funf Jmchrifiui 
u.fmf Siiidte in Kleinasien, p. 10, fail.) [L.S.J 
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EUCNYMITAE CEvicwfirat, Ptol. iv. 7. § 33; 
Steph. B, p. 288, s. v.; Agatheiner. Geogr. Min. 
ii. 5 ; Plin. vi. 35. § 29). Of these people, and 
of the district occupied by them, the accounts in 
the ancient geograpliers are conflicting. One flict 
alone concerning them seems asceiiainod, that they 
dwelt, as their name imports, on the west or left 
bank of the Islle. Stephanus of Byzantium says 
that the Euonyiuitae were an Egyptian jx'ople situ- 
ated on the borders of Aethiopia ; Agathemerus 
places. them above the Second Cataract; while Pliny, 
on the authority of Xero’s siuTcyors (explctnitc-res), 
describes them as living on the northern frontier uf 
Aethiopia near the island Gagaiides. Hemiotus, 
however (ii. 3(3), says that tlie Automoli, or that 
portion of the war-caste of Egypt whicli abandoned 
: its country in the reign of Fsauiraetiehus, were called 
; Asmach, and that this word signifies in the Coptic 
I language those whose station is on the king’s left, 
i hand. Diodorus (i. 67), indeed, ascribes the de- 
; sertion of the wandors to their anger at having been 
i transferred by Psammeticliiis, during" an invasi-tii of 
: Syria, from the right wing of the Egyptian army, 

I their hereditary pst, to the left. If these ctj- 
mologies can be at all relied njv)!!, it seems rad- un- 
likely that the Euonymitae were permitted by the 
king of Aethiopia to settle in a district bordering 
both on Egypt and Meroe, in which position tliey 
might be serviceable to their adopted country in its 
wars with the Pharaohs of Slempids. [W.lb I).] 

EUPAGIUM (Eo7ra7io?/), a town in the moun- 
tainous district of Acroreia in Elis, of unknowtt .site. 
(DM. xiv, 17.) 

EUPAXIUM (EujrdAiov, Strab., Time.: in some 
edits, of Time, written EwdAmj/; Eupalium, Liv.; 
E^aAla, Steph. B. s. v . ; Eupalia, Plin, iv. 3. s. 4 : 
Eth. EhraKiehs'), one of the chief ti)wns of Western 
Locris, situated near the .sea, and l)etwecn X;m|/;ictus 
and Oeantiieia. (Strab. ix. p. 427, x. p, 450.) It 
Wits the place chosen by Demosthenes for the de- 
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posit of Ills plunder, in b, c. 426; and it was shortly 
afterwards taken by Emylochus, the Spartan com- 
mander, along with Oeneon. (Thuc. ili. 96, 102.) 
After the time of Alexander the Great, Enpalium 
fell into the hands of the Aetolkns ; and Philip, 
when he made a descent upon the Aetolian coast in 
B. c. 207, landed at Erythi*ae, which is described by 
Liv-y as near Eupalium. (Liv. xxviii. 8.) This 
Erjthrae was probably the port of Eupalium. Leake 
supposes Eupalium to have stood in the plain of 
Marathm, opposite to the islands Trisania or Tron 
z6nm^ where some ruins of an ancient city still exist 
on the eiistera side of the plain, at no great distance 
from the sea. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
pp. 617, 618.) 

EUPATO'RIA. [Amisus]. 

EUFATO'RIUM. [Taurica Chersonesus.] 
EUPHOllBIUM, a town in Phrygia, between Syii- 
nada and Apameia, on the spot of the modem San^ 
diikli (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 165), formed, together 
with the towms of Metropolis, Peltae, Acmonia, and 
some others, the conventus of Apameia. (Plin,v. 29 ; 
comp. Geogr. Eav.) It seems, like Eucarpia, to 
have received its name from the fertility of its ter- 
i-itory. (Comp. Hamilton, in Asia Minor, 
vol. ii. p. 169.) [L. S.] 

EUPHRANTA or EUPHRANTAS TURRIS 
(Evcppdpras! r-6pyos, Strab. xvii. p. 836; Evcppavra, 
TTvpyos, Ptol, iv. 3. § 14; Evcppajnal, Stadiasm. p. 
452: Kasr-Safran, Ru.), a fortress, and apparently 
also a town, near the bottom of the Great Syrtis. 
According to Strabo, it w’as the boundary between 
tlie Carthaginian territory and the dominions of the 
Ptolemies. Adjacent to it was a good harbour, the 
only one on this part of the coast. By this and 
other circumstances noticed by the ancients, it is 
identified with Kasr-Safran, where are still to he 
seen the largo ruins of a tower of massive miisonry. 
(Della Celia, p. 50; Barth, pp. 340, 369.) [P. S.] 
EUPEEATENSIS. [Commagene.] 
EUPHRATES (<5 Ev^parr^s, Evppiirrjs}, the 
river of Western Asia, which, with its twin-stream the 
Tigris, forms the third among the systems of double 
rivers, which are so peculiarly characteristic of the 
Asiatic continent, and have had such an important 
mfliierice on its civilisation and political organisation. 

1. The Name. — The Euphrates, as it was uni- 
versally called by the Greek and Roman writers, ob- 
tained among the Hebrews the name of “ The great 
river” which was to be the E. boundary of the 
land granted by Jehovah to the children of Abra- 
ham (Bent i. 7), and did actually become the na- 
tural limit of the Hebrew monarchy under David. 
The Prophets when they use it to denote figuratively 
tlie Assyrian |x>wer, speak of it emphatically as “ the 
river.” {Is. viii. 5; Jer. ii. 18.) The word which 
still sumves in the modem Frat or Fordt, bore the 
slgniiieiuion of “fertility” (Joseph. Antig^. i. 1. § 
3 ; comp. Winer, Realworterhuch, s. v. ; Eosen- 
uiitller, Hatulbuch, vol i. pt. i. p. 189.) According 
to Pliny (v. 20) it did not assume the epithet of 
Euphrates till it had broken through the defile formed 
l>y the E. extremity of Mons Amanus. In the ear- 
ifer part of its course, as far as Eiegia, it was called 
Fyxirates, and. afterwards, while working its cir- 
cuitous coui-se tlirough Taurus, Omiras. Of its 
two great sources in the mountains of Armenia, the 
W. is now called Kard-Su, the E. Murd<RchS, 
which rises on the S- slope of Ala Tdgh, a moun- 
tain about 9000 feet high, and from its size, ought, 
to be considered as the principal stream. 
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[ The confluence of these two streams, after forming 
with the Tigris one tidal channel, receives the ap- 
pellation of 

2. Comparative Geography. ’—In comparing the 
statements of the ancients with modern researches 
and inquiry, it is important to bear in mind that 
none of the maps describing the course of the river, 
previous to the publication of the results obtained 
by Colonel Cheaney’s expedition, are to be trusted. 
We are indebted to his work {Exped. Euphrat, 
London, 1850) for the first accurate and complete 
survey of the geography of this river-basin. Before 
entering upon the more precise details which have 
been supplied by Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and others, 
it may be serviceable to cast a glance at the history 
of the progress of discovery of the banks of this 
mighty stream, wliich is connected in the earliest 
and most venerable records with the origin and 
cradle of the human race, — is linked with the most 
important events in the history of mankind, aa 
forming the dividing-line for great empires, races, 
and tongues, — and is, probably, destined in after 
ages to become again one among the chief of the 
thoroughfares of the world. 

According to Herodotus (i. 180) the Euphrates 
flowed from Armenia, being large, deep, and swift, 
discharging itself into the Erythraean sea. The 
river was navigable from Babylon upwards for those 
willow boats (i. 194), the counterparts of which, the 
modern Kufah or basket boats, now float upon the 
Tigris and Lower Euphrates. 

The expedition of the Ten Thousand, which 
brought the Greeks into contact with the Persian 
Empire, considerably enlarged the circle of their 
ideas respecting the Euphrates ; and several modem 
travellers have borne testimony, from personal obser- 
vation, to the accuracy of Xenophon’s description, 
even at the present day. The army crossed the 
Euphrates at the ford of Thapsaeus, which appears 
to have been the best known and most frequented 
passage down to b. c. 100. The breadth of the 
river here 4 stadia. {Anal. i. 4. § 11.) After 
crossing the Euphrates, Cyrus proceeded for nine 
days’ march along its left bank till he came to its 
afiSuent, the river Araxes or Chaboras, which divided 
Syria from Arabia. Still advancing along the banks 
of the river, he entered the Desert where there w^as 
no cultivation or even any tree, nothing but w’orm- 
wood and various aromatic shrubs. {Anal. i. 5. 
§ 1.) The country along the left bank of the river, 
as far as Pylae, being full of hills and narrow val- 
leys, presented many difficulties to the movements of 
an army, l^ylae, it would seem, marked the spot 
where the desert country H. of Babylonia, with its 
undulations of land and steep river banks, was ex- 
changed for the fat and fertile alluvial soil of Baby • 
Ionia Proper. After Cunaxa, the Greeks quitted the 
Euphrates, nor did they come within sight of it till 
they reached the E. bmnch {Murad- Chdi), at a point 
where the water was not higher than the navel, and 
as they were told, not far from its sources. {Aimh. 
iv. 6. § 2.) Koch (Z-ug der Zehn Tausend, pp. 
88—93) is at issue with Colonel Chesney and Mr. 
Ainsworth as to the point where a ford could be 
found in mid-winter with snow on the ground. 
Colonel Chesney (vol. ii. p. 229) asserts that no 
passage could take place till they reached 39^ 10’ 
N. lat. Koch, whose opinion is preferred by Mr 
Grote {Hist, of Greece, vol. ix. p. 159), holds that 
the river would be fordable a little above its conflu* 
ence with the TscharhaJmr about lat. 39° 3', 
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Thetliird period of history which throws %ht 
upon the Euphrates system is the Macedonian Ex- 
jjedition into Asia, b. c. 331. Alexander marched 
through Phoenicia and Syria to tiie Euphrates, and 
following the footsteps of Cyrus, crossed the river at 
the Zeugma of Thapsacus, wltich derived its name 
from the bridge originally constructed for the trans- 
port of Alexander’s army, (Arrian, Anub. hi. 8; 
Q. Curt. iv. 9 ; comp. Dion Cass. xi. 17 ; Kinneir, 
Geog. Mem. p. 316). Local tradition has trans- 
mitted the fact of the passage of Jshender Acbdr^ 
and there is the additional hict, that, tempted by the 
advantages of the situation, he ordered the city of 
Hicephoriurn (^RhahkaK) to be built. In pursuance 
of his great plan of fusing the West with the East 
by the promotion, through Greek influence, of a 
union between different nations from the Nile to the 
Euphrates, the Jaxartes, and the Indus, the. ancient 
city of Babylon in the East was intended by Alex- 
ander to be one of the metropolitan cities of the 
Macedonian universal empire. To carry out this 
design, as the course of the Lower Euphrates was 
hitherto unknown, Nearchus and other followers of 
Alexander, were despatched to collect materials: and ; 
the narrative preserved by Arrian, of the daring | 
voyage of Nearchus to the estuary of the Euphrates, j 
is tlie most valuable record of antiquity, by which 
an idea can be formed of the former condition of the 
Delta of that river and of Susiana. The fleet fi- 
nished its course at Diridotes (Teredon), a port which 
W'as not unknown, «as it was frequented by the Arabian 
merchants, who brought hither their frankincense 
and other spices for sale, Teredon or Diridotes, the 
foundation of which has been assigned to Nebuchad- 
nezzar (comp. Abyd. ap. Seal. Emend. Temp.p. 
13), was a villag.i at the mouth of the Euphrates, 
at a distance, according to the reckoning of the Ma- 
cedonian navigator, of 3300 stadia from Babylon 
(Arrian, Ind. xii.). The position of this place has 
been fixed at c/eSeZ a gigantic mound near 

the Pallacopas branch of the Euphrate.s, considerably 
to the N. of the ernbonchure of the present Eu- 
phrates. The fleet, in following the windings of the 
cliannel, might be carried much beyond the Shatt el 
*rira6, whieii is easily missed, and thus might have 
reached the supposed mouth of the Pallacopas, op- 
posite to the island of BooUan (comp. Chesney, 
Exped. Euplrat. vol. ii. p 355,* Ainsworth, pp. 
185—195). 

At tlie dissolution of the Macedonian empire con- 
siderable inland intercourse and traffic was encou- 
raged by the Seleucidae ; nor can It be doubted but 
that the marks of population and industry which 
have been found on the hanks of the Euphrates 
should be referred to the twm centuries of their do- 
inimon, when the course of the river would be better j 
protected tlian -ivhen it became the boundary-line 
between Rome and the Parthians. The gi eat high- ' 
way from Asia Minor to the cities of Persia, which : 
crossed the Zeugma of the Euphrates, and which in 
later times bore the imposing name of the “ road of 
peace” (“ Zeugma Latinae Pacis iter,” Stat. SilvAn. 
2. 137), though improved and strengthened by the 
Romans wlien tlieir power was established through 
the whole of Mesopotamia, was probably laid down 
on the lines which were in use at the time of the 
Seleucid princes. (Comp. Merivale, Mist, of the 
Mornafis mzder the E-mjnre^ vol. i. p. 517.) The 
Roman soldiers first crossed the Euphrates under Lu- 
cullus, when the passage, in consequence of an acci- 
dental drought, was rendered much easier (Pint. 
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LveulL 24); and in the fatal expedition of Crassns 
seven legions and 4000 lifirse took the passage of 
Thapsacus. (Pint. Crass. 20.) Augustus was con- 
tented to make the Euphrates the E. bmmdary rff 
the Roman empire; nor was that famtier advanced, 
except during the short interval of the Eastern con- 
quests of Trajan. Under Hasirian tim Roman 
boundaries again receded within the. K-iphratcs. 
The campaigns of Trajan, Severus, Julian, Beiisa- 
rius, Cho.sroe.s, and Heraclius, illustrate in a very 
interesting manner many pidnts in the geography 
of the banks of this river: hut the c«in>ideration i-f 
them does not fall within the seopte <4 the prestmt 
article. It may, however, be obseiTed, that Napo- 
leon, when foiled before the walls of ’Akbx of his 
projected march ujwn India, had conceived the plan 
of pursuing the steps of 'I'rajan and Julian. 

3. Physical Geography. — Strabo (xl p. 527) and 
Pliny (v. 20), among the ancients, have given a ge- 
neral view of the course of the Euphrates, wliile, as has 
been observed above, the n.arrative of the voyage of 
Nearchus gives tlie best account of the then state of 
the embouchure of the river. It must, however, be 
recollected that consideruhie changes have, evm in 
the historic period, taken place in the configuration of 
the soil of the lower districts, in consequence of the 
great amount of alluvial matter brought down by 
the Euphrates to the Delta of the Per.sian Gulf. 
Nor is tliis the only circumstance wiiidi makes it 
difficult, in any satisfactory manner, to reconcile the 
portions of the ancients with modern investigations, 
— as changes have also been cdfectcd by art. The 
great extent of the plain of Babylonia is everywhere 
altered by artificial works: momuLs --rise upon tlie 
otherwise uniform level; wails, and mud ramparts 
and dykes, intersect eacli otlier; elevated masses of 
friable soil and potteiy are succeeded by low plains, 
inundated during the greater part of the year; ami 
j the old beds of canals are to be seen in ei'ery di- 
rection. Further researdies m:iy throw great light 
on tlie comparative geography of the coiir.'^e of tlie 
Lower Euphrates; till then, it may be better to hold 
our judgment in suspense. It is, however, pr«»huhle, 
both from the statements of the ancients and the 
physical indications of the soil, that the united 
waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris at no very 
remote period emptied themselves into the gulf by 
several distinct mouths; one of w*hich w'as at 'I’ere- 
don, according to Nearchus, — the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates; the other the Pasitigrls of Pliny, probably 
the Shatt-eVArab. 

The extent of the basin of the Euphrates, not- 
withstanding the great length of the river (1781) 
English miles), has been estimated at not rmne than 
108,000 geographical miles. (AirLswortlp/i^cseRrc/iCs*, 
;P. 109.) The ancients correctly placed the sources 
of this river in Taurus, on the W. slopes of the ele- 
vated plateau of i'rdn. At Kehban }fddm the 
two branches unite, and the Euphrates assumes an 
imposing character, struggling to make gtxd its 
original course towards the Mediterranean (‘* Ni 
obstet Taurus in nostra maria venturus,” Pomp. Mela, 

^ iik § 5), but still pressing against tha Tauric 
chain at the elbow made by ^Malatigah (Melitene), 
till it finally forces a passage through Taurus. After 
precipitating itself through this gap, the En|.>hrate.s 
winds through chalk hills of a moderate elevation, 
while its wraters and those of the Tigris converge and 
surround Mesopotamia. It was in this district that 
the fords of the river were made, and the passages 
of Sumeisdt, Rum Kaldk, and have 
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been identified with the ancient Zeugmas of Samo- 
sata, Commagene, Birtha, and Thapsacus, respec- 
tively. In the line of the inver Euphrates the limits 
of the upper district terminate to the W. at the 
hills of Mesjid SanddbiyaJi, and to the E. at the 
Inily district IST. of Felujah, including the Pylae of 
Xenophon. Here the Euphrates (“rapidus Eu- 
phrates” Stat. Sih. ii. 3. 136) plunges into the low- 
lying level plains of Babylonia, with tlie force of its 
current much diminished; as in the alluvial depres-* 
sions it is often not a mile an hour, while in its 
upper course it averages from three to four miles. 
The current of the Tigris, notwithstanding its tradi- 
tionary fame for swiftness, does not average more 
than a mile and a half an hour. After passing the 
ruins of Babylon, the river appears to become smaller 
than in its upper course, and was eventually sup- 
posed to lose itself in the marshes of XawMm(comp. 
Polyb. ix. 43), but, extricating itself from them, 
unites its waters with those of the Tigris at Ktir- 
ndh ; and tlie two streams, forming one channel by 
the name of Skatt-eUArcib^ discharge themselves 
into the sea by the town of Ba^ah, Below the 
Shaii-el-Arab, Pliny (vi. 29) notices 1. the point 
at which the mouth of the Euphrates had issued 
formerly into the gulf, “ locus ubi Eupliratis ostium 
fuit,” D’Anville’s “aucien lit de TEuphrate;” 2. 
Fluaien Sai^uai, the narrow salt-water channel 
which separates the low-lying island of Boohicm otf 
the mouth of the old bed of the Euphrates from the 
mainland; 3. Proaioxtoeiuai Ciialdone, the 
. great lieadland at the entrance of the bay of JDooat’ 
el-Ktizma, from the S. opposite Plieleclie island; 
and 4. a tract along a sea broken into gulfs, “ vora- 
gini siudlius quain inari,” extending for 50 M. P. as 
far as the river Achana (comp. Forster, Hist 
Geog. of Arabia, 

Thepennanent flt)oding of the Euphrates is caused 
by the melting of the snow on the. mountains along 
tlie upper j^art of its course. This takes place 
about March, and increases till the end of May, when 
it is usually at its greiitest height (Colonel Ches- 
ney, Bxpe(L Euphrat ; Ainsv'orth, Researches ; 
Hitter, ErdBunde, vois. x. xi.; Layard, Ninemhmd 
Babylon.) * [E. B, J.] 

EUPILIS LACUS, a small lake in the H. of 
Italy, at the foot of the Alps, S. of tlie Lacus Lariifs, 
and nearly intermediate between its two arms. Pliny 
speaks of it as giving rise to, or rather receiving 
and transmitting, the river Lambrus, still called the 
Lanihro. There are now two small lakes, called the 
Lago <U Pnskmo, and Lago (TAlserio, which com- 
municate with tlie Lamhro, and are separated only 
by a ii(W marshy tract, so that they probably in the 
days of Pliny constituted one larger lake. (Plin. iii. 
19. s. 23; Cluver. Ital. p. 410.) [E. H. B.^ 

KUPO'LIUM. [Kupalil-ai.] 

EU]*0'hiA (Einropia), a city of Macedonia 
(Stcph, B.). and a station on the road from Hei-acleia 
to Piiilippi winch passed round the S. side of Lake 
Pra.sias or Cercinitis ; according to the Tabular 
Itinerary, 17 M. P. from Heracleia. This distance, 
combined with the name, seems to indicate that . it 
stot)d at a ferry aero,- s tlie lake; perhaps at the spot, 
where the lake first begins to narrow three or four 
miles to the NW. of Amplupolis; but more probably 
on the W- side of the lake, because Ptolemy (iii. 13. 
§ 35) reckons it among the cities of Bisalt, ia. (Leake, 
JS'orihern Greece, vol. iii. p. 228.) [E. B. 3,] 

EUFYHIDAE. [Attica, p. 326, a.] 
EUBITUS. [CiiAJucisj Euboea.] 
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EURO MUS (JSdjp(opos ; Eth. Eupoopevs)^ a town 
in Cana, at the foot of Mount Grion, which runs 
parallel with Latmus, was built by one Euromus, a 
son of Idris, a Carian. (Strab. xiii. pp. 636, 658; 
Steph. B. s.v.} Polyb. xvii. 2 ; Liv. xxxii. 33, xxxiii. 
30, xlv. 25.) Under the Roman dominion Euromus 
belonged to the conventus of Alabanda. (Plin. v. 
28.) Ruins of a temple to the north-west of Ala- 
banda are considered by Leake to belong to Eu- 
romus. X-^sia 3iin. p.2S7 .) [L. S.] 

EURO'PA (EvpdnrT], Herod, et alii; Evpd}Teia, 
Evpco-TTia (Z), Soph. ap. Steph B, : Eth Eupcairouos, 
fern. 'Eupcovis.) Europe is that portion of the 
globe which constitutes the NW. division of the Old 
or Great Continent. Its proper boundaries are, to the 
N. and W., the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans ; to the S., 
the Mediterranean sea; while to the E. an imaginary 
line drawn through the Archipelago, the Straits of the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Black sea, 
as far as the western extremity of Mount Caucasus, 
is its conventional liinic on the side of Asia. From 
thence the supposed line runs along the Caucasian 
chain, in an ESE. direction, crosses the Caspian sea, 
and follows the course of the river Ural and the 
Uralian Mountains until it terminates at tlie mouth 
of the river Kara. The most northern point of the 
mainland of Europe is in lat. 71® 6' N., its most 
southern in 36® N. ; or, respectively, C. Nord Kyn, 
and the Puntdde Tarifa in Spain. Its most western 
point is in long. 9® W., and its most eastern in 60® 
20' E, ; or, respectively, C. St Vincent, and a spot 
I in the Uralian blountains W. of Ekatarinberg. 'The 
I surface of Europe is calculated at about 3,900,000 
square nnle.s ; and a line drawn from C. St Vincent 
to the mouth of the river Kara on the Frozen Ocean 
would measure a little above 3000 miles. These 
limits, however, apply to Europe at the present day, 
and include a space far exceeding any dimensions 
ascribed to it even by the best informed of ancient 
writers. In one respect, indeed, as regards this 
portion of the Great Continent, modem science and 
the imperfect knowledge of the early eosmographers 
singularly coincide. Herodotus and his contempo- 
raries considered, and perhaps rightly, the whole of 
the earth then known as one single continent, re- 
presenting Europe, Asia, and Africa as so many 
divisions of it. Science, on the other hand, 
looking to the geological continuity of the globe, 
considers the parts of the old continent as merely 
forming one organic wliole, separable indeed for 
political purposes, but really connected with each 
other by common structural and ethnological pro- 
perties. 

The tripartite division of the old continent, with 
which we are so familiar, was, as regarded the 
ancients, an arrangement of comparatively recent 
date. The earliest eosmographers believed that the 
terraqueous gfobe consisted of two nearly elliptical 
hemispheres, surrounded by the great river Oceanus. 
The Hebrews, even in the 1st century b.c., main- 
tained Palestine to be the centre of the world; and 
the Greeks ascribed a similar position to their oracles 
at Delphi or Dodona. By the former the regions 
west and north of the Great Sea — the Mediterranean 
— were denominated the Land of Javan and the 
Islands: and the poet of the Iliad and Odyssey does 
not include in his catalogue of countries the name 
of either Asia or Europe. (Steph. B. s. v. Asia.) 
Asia, indeed, in Homer, signifies merely an alluvial 
district near the Lydian river Cayster (7Z, ii, 461 ) ; 
and Libya is confined to a small portion of the HE. 
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corner of Africa {Od. iv. 351). Jhe geography of 
the ancients, like their physical science, was founded 
less upon observation, than upon fanciful cosmo- 
gonical correspondences. They imagined that the 
earth was divided into certain similar parts, of 
which those of the northern hemisphere answered 
generally to those of the southern: that, for example, 
as the Nile flowed in a northerly direction, so the 
Ister flowed south; and that the globe was encom- 
passed by certain zones or belts of which two were 
uninhabitable from cold, and one from heat. Nor 
were these theories the * only obstructions to more 
accurate acquaintance with the extent and configu- 
ration of the earth. The most adven|urous na-^d^ 
gators, the Phoenicians, both of Tyre and Carthage, 
jealously concealed the course of their voyages as 
commercial secrets ; the Greeks who settled on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and Black seas rarely 
penetrated flir into the interior: the conquests of 
Alexander, wdnch disclosed so much of Asia, scarcely 
alfected Europ: and the best informed of the 
ancient writers on geography — those of Alexandria 
— had few, if any, means of ascertaining what 
regions extended beyond the Carpathian mountains, 
on the one hand, or the Persian gulf, on the other. 
The Eomans were properly the first surveyors of 
Europe: yet their knowledge did not extend beyond 
Jutland, <wr the western bank of the Vistula. But 
within those limits, public roads issuing from the 
forum traversed every province of the empire; 
colonial towns suprseded the rude hamlets of the 
Gauls and Iberians ; and Italian merchants per- 
vaded every district from Teviotdale to the Lily- 
baean promontory, and from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the mouths of the Danube. Yet even the Eomans 
were timid navigators : they were content to import 
amber from the coasts of the Baltic, hut never 
explored the gulfs and bays of that sea itself. They 
but imperfectly surveyed the shores of Spain and 
Gaul, preferred long journeys by land to compendious 
sea- voyages, and to the last regarded the western 
ocean with a kind of superstitious awe. (Flor. ii. 
17. §192.) 

Europe, then, as it was known to the ancients, 
docs not correspond with the modern continent 
either as respets its boundaries, its divisions, its 
physical aspect, or its population. We shall ex- 
, amine these points in succession, but must inquire 
first into the origin of the name itself. 

1. Name . — The earliest mention of Europe by 
Greek writers, as a division of the globe, occurs in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo (vv. 250, 251. and 290, 
291), wdiere it is distinguished from Peloponnesus and 
tiie Greek islands. Aeschylus (Fragm, 177) alkdee 
to a tlireefold partition of the earth, and mentions 
tiie river Pliasis, in the region of Mount Caucasus, 
as the boundary between Asia and Europe, and the 
Columns of Hercules, at the opposite extremity of 
.the continent, as its boundary on the* side of Libya. 
Libya and Europe, indeed, are sometimes represented 
as one continent. (Agathem. Geograjph, ii. 2 ; 
Sail. B. Jug. 17; Lucan, ix. 411). Eespecting 
the origin of the name Europa various hypotheses 
have been started. (1). The vulgar opinion, 
sanctioned by the mythologers, was, that our con- 
tinent derived its appellation from Europa, “the 
broad-browed” daughter of the Phoenician king 
Agenor. But such an etymology satisfied neither 
geographers generally, nor Herodotus in particular, 
who indeed wonders (iv. 45) how it should have 
come to pass that the three main divisions of the 
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earth took their names from three females respec- 
tively — ^Asia, Libya, and Europa. The connection 
of Europe with Phoenicia is obvious : Tyrian and 
Sidonian mariners were the earliest oxp>Iorers of tlie 
bays and <»st of the Mediternnujan, and among 
the first corom.sers of its principal ishuids and its 
western shores. Tiiey were the first also wiio 
passed through the Columns of Hercules, surveyed 
the coasts of Spain and Gaul, ami entered the 
'German Ocean and ],x;rhaps the Baltic sea. Ajid 
the name Europa bears a close reseinldance to the 
Semitic word Orel — the land of sunset. (B(*eharT, 
Phaleg. 34.) Such an appellation the Plioeni^dans 
of Asia might justly give to the regions westwujii 
of the Aegean, even as the Italian navigators, in 
the middle ages, looking from the oppo.site quartiu*, 
denominated the eastera extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean the Levant, or the region of sunrise. (2). 
Agathemerus (^Geograph. i. 1. p. 3) says that Ennt^, 
the SE, wind, is the nwt of Europa; and HeTd (Eig~ 
mol. Ver$mh. p. 33) derives the name from 
and awlo, a Scythian word denoting, as he .say?, tiio 
earth or land generally, i\‘rhaps, innvever, tiio 
most satisfactory explanation of the tenn is that of 
Hermann (ad Horn. Hymn, f.c.); at least, it is li.'.-s 
vague than any of the foiegoing. The j,©et ij> 
speaking of the inhabitants of Peloponnesus :nnl 
the islands, and Europe; of the latter, iis di.-tiiict 
apparently from the foiTuer two. The Homerid 
hard was most probably a Greek of ihsia Jtlinor. 
Now, within a few hours’ sail from tlie Asiatic muin- 
land, and within sight of the islands of Thasus and 
Samothracia, stretched the long and deeply emhiycil 
line of the Thracian shore — an extent of coast far 
exceeding that of any of the Greek islands, or evim fd' 
Peloponnesus itself. Europe, tlieii, as Hermann sug- 
gests, is the Broad Land (evpvs as distisiguisheii 
from the Aegean islands and the peninsula .of PeJops. 
It is remarkable too tliat, under the Byzantine 
empire, one among the six dioceses of Tlirace was 
called Europa, as if a vestige of the original de- 
signation still lingered on the spot. It may here bo 
noticed that in mythical genealogy Europa is thet 
wife of Zeus, while Asia is the sister or wife of 
Prometheus: andjthus apparently the line of Zeus 
and the Olympian divinities is comiecte<i with on.r 
continent; and the line of Prometheus, Epimel liens. 
Atlas, &c., or the Titanic pwers, with Asia and 
Libya. 

II. Boundaries. — These have varied eonsideraldy 
at different epochs. We have already seen tlnst 
Europe and Libya were at one time regarded as the 
same continent. The gradual discovery and dis- 
tinction of Europe on cliaiis, and in the lungnage of 
the learned or the vulgar, arose from two op}.osite 
impulses of mankind — commerce and conquest. In 
the former the Phoenicians took the lead, in the 
latter the Greeks; but both of these natioms yield 
to the Eomans as dnscoverers of Europe, inasmuch 
as they explored the inland regions, wdiile the Greeks 
and Phoenicians, unless attracted, as in the case of 
Iberia, by the mineral wealth of the interior, planted 
their colonies and emporia on the verge only of the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. 

We shall perhaps best understand the progress of 
discovery by a reference to the accounts of tlie 
earliest cosmographers, among whom must be in- 
cluded Homer. (Strab, JProleg. 1. p. 2.) 

I. About 800 E. c., then, the earth seems to have 
been generally regarded as an irregular ellipse, of 
which the northern and upper segment comprised 
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the islands of the Aegean sea, Peloponnesus, Hellas, 
Thracia, Thiinacria, or the three-cornered island 
Sicily, and a small portion of the boot of Italy, south 
of a line dra-vm between the Sinus Scylaceus and the 
Sinus Hipponiatis. Hear the western verge of the 
Great Sea were the isles of the Sirenfcid Elysium, 
and far to the NE. the land of Ogygia. The ellipse 
was encompassed by the river Oceanus. This was 
the primitive Europe, as it was known to the con- 
temporaries of Homer. The anthor of the Homeric 
poems was indeed acquainted with the countries 
around the Aegean, and in some degree also with 
the southern coast of the Euxine. But when, as iu 
the Odyssey, he mentions more westerly regions, he 
deals at best in vague rumours, which, if derived 
through investigation at all, were probably the 
legends of Phoenician and Etruscan mariners, partly 
credulous themselves, partly desirous to exclude the 
Greeks from their trade and settlements in the west 
'of Sicily. ^ 

2. Three hundred years afterwards the historian 
Hecataeus described the globe as an irregular circle, 
of which the northern hemisphere contained Europa, 
with a very uncertain frontier on the side of Asia. 
Some advance, however, in knowledge had been made 
in the meanwhile. The Iberians, Celts, and Scythians 
occupied respectively Spain, Southern Gaul, the dis- 
tricts between the sources of the Ehine and the Ister, 
and the S. Danubian plateau. The northern limit 
of Thrace was supposed to l}e conterminous with an 
unexplored and uninhabitable Arctic region. Italy 
was not as yet known by any single name, but was 
designated, according to its races, as the land of the 
Tyrrhenians, Ausonians, and Oenotrians. On the 
r»tiier hand, although the MediteiTanean was still 
denominated the Great Sea, --- by which name is 
implied ignorance of the Atlantic Ocean, —r the 
Eiixine, the Ionian, and Adriatic seas had attained 
their |>efmanent titles. Northern Greece, Pelopon- 
nesus. and the lilediterranean islands were intimately 
known. The Cyclopes and Laestrygonians had 
vanished from the shox-es of the latter, and even, in 
tlic NE., the coasts of the Palus Maeotis were de- 
fined with tolerable accuracy, 

3. Herodotus, wiio had both travelled extensively j 

Iiimself, and possessed the advantage of consulting i 
the descriptions of his predecessors, Hellanicus, Heca- | 
taens, &c,, surpassed them all in his knowledge of 
particular regions. Yet he was much better ' ac- 
quainted with Western Asia and Aegypt than with 
Europe genei’ally, to which indeed, if he does not. 
coufnniid it with Asia, he assigns a breadth greatly 
disproportioned to its true dimensions. He places 
tlie region of frost fiir below the Baltic sea, and 
represents the river Oceanus as the general boun- 
dary of ilie land. He seems also to have given the 
I)mud>o a southerly inclination, in order that it may ^ 
enrres}Hnid with the northerly coiu'se of the Nile. 
The ulolje itself he conceived as elliptical rather than 
spheroidal. i 

4. Even Eratosthenes, wiio composed his great i 

work about b. c . 200, and Strabo, wdio probably had j 
befoi*e him the recent suiweys of the Eoinan pro- I 
Vinces, made by order of Augustus after ■ 

entertained very imperfect notions of the extent of i 
Europe to the north. Of Kiissia and the Baltic i 
regions generally they knew nothing. The Eoman | 
jiegoliatores, who next to the legions made their way 
into the heart of every conquered land, did not, until 
another generation had passed, venture l>eyond the 
Elbe or the Weser. Tixe campaigns of Drusiis Nero 
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in B. c. 12-— 9, and of his son Germaniens in 14 — 1 f> 
A. !>., first contributed to a more exact acquaintance 
with central Europe. Pliny the elder was attached 
to one of the legions of Drusus, and both himselt 
gives a lively account of the Eegio Batavorum, and 
probably imparted to Tacitus many details which 
the historian inserted in his Treatise on the Ger- 
mans. It is worthy of remark that, in the interval 
between the composition of his Germania and the 
Annals, Tacitus extended and impinved his know- 
ledge of the localities and manners of the Teutonic 
races. His names of tribes and their weapons are 
amended frequently in tlie later of these Avorks. 
Ptolemy the geographer, who wunte about a. D. 135 
and in the reign of Hadrian, mentions a considerable 
number of tribes and places N. of the Eornan pro- 
vince of Dacia, as far N. appai*ently as Novogoi-od, 
which were unknown to former eosrnographers. But 
his notices of tliese regions scarcely extend be- 
yond mere names, which, both as x-espects their 
orthography and their relative situations, cannot 
possibly be identified with any known districts or 
tribes. The work of Ptolemy itself is indeed both 
firagmentaxy and coiTupt in its text: yet even if wm 
possessed the whole of it, and more correct manu- 
script®, we should probably gain little more accurat e 
, mformation. His statements wure in the main, as 
regards those obscure ti’acts, derived from the vague 
and contradictory reports of Eoman traders, wdio 
would naturally magnify the ferocity of the races 
they visited, and tlie dangers and privations they 
had undei’gone. During the progress of migration 
southward, as the barriers of the Eoman emjnre 
successively receded, the population of the lands 
north of the Tanais, the Volga, and the Caspian 
sea, both in Europe and Asia, was constantly fiuc- 
tuating, and its undulations stretched from China 
to the Atlantic. As race pressed upon race, with 
a general inclination towards the line of the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps, and the Balkan, the landmai'ks of 
geography were effaced, and tribes which Pliny and 
Tacitus had correctly seated between the Elbe and 
the Vistula wure pushed onward, if they continued 
to exist independently, into the Alpine regions, or 
as far we8tw.ard as the Loire and Gaiunne. The 
harbarians indeed, who seized mpon Gaul and Iberia 
after the 4th century A b., brought with them some 
knowledge of the regions which they had quitted. 
But this knowledge was scarcely available for gco-^ 
graphical purposes, even when it w^as not altogether 
vague and traditionary. It was needful that the 
great flood of migration should subside in fixed 
localities before certainty could be obtained. After 
the fall of the empire, two veiy different classes of 
men helped to complete the details of European 
geography ; (1) the Scandinavian pirates, whose 
voyages extended from the German Ocean to the 
Black sea; and (2) the missionaries of the Gx*eek 
church, the first I'eal explorers of the tracts vaguely 
designated by the ancients as Scythia and Sarmatia. 
About the 91h century a, b, these pious men had 
penetrated into the interior of Eussia, and brought 
the Sarmatian tidbes into correspondence with the 
church of Constantinople. Civilisation, and witli it 
a more regular suxwey of these i*egions, followed in 
their track. The preachers of the gospel w’’ere 
stimulated by their zeal to fresh discoveries ; and 
their converts were attracted by the luxuries of the 
capital. In the same centuiy Charlemagne ex- 
tended the knowledge of Northern Europe by his 
crusade against the Saxon heathens ; Alfred the 
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Great contributerl to tlie same end by his expedition 
into the Bjiltic sea, and compiled from the jonrnals 
of Other a succinct account of those countries, as 
well as of the sea-coast of Prussia. In the 13th 
centmy that region was annexed to Christendom by 
the victories of the knights of St. John. From that 
epoch dates the complete discovery of the European 
continent from Lapland to the Stmits of Gibraltar. 

To trace the course of geographical knowledge in 
Europe southward of its principal mountain-chains, 
we must revert to the series of Roman conquests in 
their chronological order. The Romans were, as we 
have remarked already, the first accurate surveyors 
of the continent. In the interval between the first 
and second Punic wars, Illyricum was humbled (b. c. 
219) and the eastern shore of the Adriatic kid open 
to European intercourse. Their advance north of 
the Rubicon and the Magra was more gradual, yet 
colonies had been established as outposts among the 
Boian and Insubrian Gauls before the commencement 
of the Second Punic War. Epirus and Macedonia 
were reduced to the form of prorinces in b. c. 167, 
and Dlyricum finally broken up into three cantons 
in the year following. Even in the most fiourishing 
period of the Macedonian empire, Illyricum and 
Epirus had been very imperfectly explored, and were 
regarded by the Greek republics as but one degree re- 
moved from barbarism. Before B. c. 149 the Romans 
had begun to attack the Gauls in the Alps, and 
gradually made themselves masters of the coasts of 
Dalmatia, of Liguria as far as Spain, and the entire 
island of Corsica. The Iberian peninsula was first 
completely subjugated by the Cantabrian wars of 
Augustus, B. c. 19, although Baetiea and Tarra- 
conensis, with the greater portion of Lusitania, had 
long before received Roman praetors for their go- 
vernors. By far, however, the most important con- 
tributions to geographical knowledge ensued from 
Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul, b, c. 58-— 50. These 
opened Europe from the maritime Alps to the At- 
lantic Ocean, and from the Massilian gulf to the 
Straits of Dover. Thenceforward the Rhine became 
one of the boundaries of the empire, and the German 
races were brought into direct collision with Rome. 
Beyond that river, indeed, the Romans made little or 
no progress, since it was the policy of the emperors, 
bequeathed to them by Augustus, and acted upon 
for nearly a century by the prudence or indolence of 
*his successors, not to extend further the limits of their 
dominions. Noricum, Pannonia, Rhaetia, and Vin- 
delicia were, however, humbled or reduced by the 
lieutenants of Augustus, and the arts of Rome were 
carried into the Tyrol, Sty via, and the territories of 
modern Austria. In the ' reigns of Claudius and 
Vespasian the British islands were annexed to the 
circle of Roman provinces, and for nearly three cen- 
turies recruited its legions and paid tribute to its 
exchequer. The last important acquisition on the 
European mainland was Trajan’s conquest of Dacia 
(a. D. 81), by which the frontiei'S of the empire 
were carried beyond the Danube, and the yoke of 
Italy was so firmly impressed upon the vanquished, 
that to this day the Wallachians entitle themselves 
in their own language the Romuni. From the friths 
of Forth and Clyde, a line drawn across the modem 
Netherlands to the Crimea will pretty accurately re- 
present the north-eastern verge of the Roman empire 
in Transalpine Europe. Beyond it the conquerors 
possessed little, if any, knowledge of the various Teu- 
tonic, Celtic, and Sclavonian races who then nwed 
over the great central plateau between the N. bank 
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of the Seine and the Garpathinn hills ; but within 
that line their dominion was firndy secured by for- 
tified camps, and flourishing colonies, and above 
all by the roads and bridges which connected the 
most distantoprovinces with Italy and the capital. 
These acquilfion^; were indeed the fruits of six cen- 
turies of nearly uninterra])ted war, and could have 
been made only by a people wiiy jireferred amis to 
ceramerce, and who, by fresh en<'roadin;ents upon 
their neighbours, were fierpetually imposing upon 
themselves the necessity of securing new military 
frontiers for their doinimona. The aspect of Eumprf*, 
as known, to the Greeks, was widely different Gf 
■ Gaul and Iberia tliey knew little more than the tracts 
contiguous to Massilia and Emptwia in the north, 
and to Gades and Tartessus in the south. With the 
Alpine tribes they were wholly unaeqiminterl, and 
never more than temporarily sul jugatcd the barba- 
rians- on their own frontiers — the mountiiiivmces 
wha from Illyricum to^the Euxine were constantly 
at war with the kings of Epirus and Macedon. At 
its utmost extent, therefore, the Europe of the Greeks 
was bounded by the mountain-chain which nnos 
north of Thrace, Italy, and Iberia, and eonstituted 
scarcely a third part of the modern continent. 

The boundaries of this segment wei’e on the eastern 
side long undefined. The Lleditenunean and the 
Atlantic were indeed definite barriers; and the re- 
gions beyond the great mountain-chain were pre- 
sumed to be trackless w^ilds, uninhabitable from cold. 
Even Polybius (iii. 3 7 , xxxiv. 7 , 8, seg.X in this respect, 
was not more enlightened than Herodotus; and 
Strabo and his contemporaries in the Augustan age 
conceived the German Ocean and the southern curve 
of the Baltic to be the proper limits of the continent. 
In Pliny (iv. 13. s. 17, 16. s. 30) and in Ptolemy 
(ii. 11. § 33, iv. 6. § 4) we meet with the earliest 
hints of the Scandinavian regions, which, however, 
those geographers regarded as groups of islands, 
rather than continuations of the mainland. The 
boundary between Asia and Europe shiftetl, with the 
increase of knowledge, slowly to the west, thereby 
contracting the supposed breadth of the latter conti- 
nent. It was originally placed on the right bank 
of the Caucasian Phasis or Hypanis, next at the 
Cimmerian Basporus, and finally detennined by an > 
imaginajy line draum along the river Tanais, and 
across the Euxine, the Helies]>ont, and the Aegean 
sea. The Tanais and Hellespont, says Dionysius 
(Perug. 14, 15), divide Asia from Europe. Pro- 
copius, indeed (JB, Goth. v. 6), recurs to the earlier 
eqjiuion, that the Phasis was the proper eastern limit. 

The dimensionsof Europe were, consequent ly, m ueli 
misunderstood by the ancient geographers. Herodotus 
imagined it to be of greater length than Asia and 
Libya combined. Even Strabo, witli fiir superior 
means of ascertaining the fact at his disposal, repre- 
sents Africa as smaller than Euro^ve, and Africa and 
Europe together as of leas extent than Asia alone. 
Agathemerus(<?eoyr. i. 7) was the first to assign more 
correct relative proportions to the subdivisions of the 
old continent. These emuieous conqiutations indeed 
arose, in some measure, from the exclusion of nearly 
the whole of modem Russia and Scandinavia from 
the calculation. We now know that Africa is more 
than thrice the size of Europe, and Asia more than 
four times as large. 

Herodotus (iv. 45) complains that no one had dis- 
covered whether Europe were an island or not, inas- 
much as its northern and eastern portions w*ere un- 
explored. Some rumours, indeed, of islands NW, of 
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the mainland had in his time reached the cmlised 
portions of the world, through the voyages of the 
Carthaginians to the Cassiterides, Cornwall, and the 
Scilly islands. But these enterprising navigators, 
who could have given the Greeks so mA information 
respecting the western shores of the continent, jea- 
lously guarded the secrets of their voyages, and 
contributed but little to the science of geography. 
That Punic manuals of navigation existed is ren- 
dered probable by the facts that the Carthaginians 
possessed a literature, and that their treatises on 
agriculture were deemed of sufficient importance by 
the Romans to be translated into the Latin lan- 
guage : and it is not likely that they should have 
entrusted their fleets to the mere traditionary and 
empirical skill of successive generations of pilots. 
But their knowledge perished with them; and the 
Greeks, excellent as they have been in all ages 
as navigators of the narrow seas, were rarely ex- 
plorers of the main ocean. For shore-traffic, indeed, 
Europe is the best calculated of continents, since it 
presents by far the greatest extent of coast-line, and 
hence is described by Strabo (ii. 126) as Trokvcrxflf^o- 
vecrrdTrjf or tlie most variously figured of the earth’s 
divisions. To a Greek, Europe, bounded on the 
north by a curve of mountains, and springing forth 
by three main projections into the seas southward of 
its mountain-bases, presented the aspect of three 
pyramidal peninsulas of land, — Iberia, Italia, Hellas 
(to which Polybius adds a fourth in Thrace and a 
fifth in tlie Crimea), — respectively resting upon the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Balkan range. This 
supposed configuration was the theme of frequent 
comment among tlie ancient cosmographers, and the 
source of many ingenious theories regarding the 
agencies of fire or water in producing them. But it 
is intelligible only when we remember the limits in 
which Europe, as known to the Greeks, was confined. 
To an ancient navigator, however, sailing from a port 
in Asia iPlinor to the Columns of Hercules, this con- 
figuration would necessarily be a subject of remark, 
since he would pass alternate projections of land and 
the deeply embayed gulfs of the Aegean, Ionian, and 
Tuscan seas, and witness, as it seemed to him, suc- 
cessive confirmations of his preconceived notions of 
the form of the continent. In these respects, as well 
us in the more undulating character of its shore, 
Europe presented a marked contrast to both Asia 
and Africa. Yet the Greeks, ever on the alert for 
physical analogies, discovered a similar distribution 
of land and water in the Aa*abian peninsula and the 
seax wliich bound it, as well as in the long valley of 
the Hile; and they thus arrived at the conclusion, 
not only that this phenomenon was repeated in every 
zone, but also that the earth was constructed on a 
system of parallelisms, so that the northern and 
southern hemispheres were nearly counterparts of 
each other. 

HI. The Climate and Products of Ev/rope.—^ 
The climate of central Europe affected the progress 
of discovery northward. The mean teinperatm*e of 
Spiiii, Italy, and Greece was lower than at the pre- 
sent day; while Gaul and Germany experienced al- 
most the rigours of an Arctic winter. In their wars 
with Rome we find Gaulish clans, accustomed to a 
colder and more bracing atmosphere, exhausted by 
the heat of modern Lombardy, although that region 
is not now sensibly warmer than the south of France. 
But central Europe was, for many centuries, as re- 
gards its climate, what Canada is at the present 
day. The vast forests and morasses of Gaul and 
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Germany were, until nearly the 9tli century of our era, 
unfelled and undrained, and aggravated the cold and 
humidity of the northern sides of the Alps and Py- 
renees^ Nor was the southern fiank of these moiin* 
tains unaffected by the same causes. The Romans, 
even in their Italian wars, rarely took the field 
before the month of April, since they dreaded en- 
countering the snow-storms of the Apennines, and 
the floods which at the melting of the ice converted 
the feeders of the Tiber into rapid torrents. The 
snow lay then periodically on Mt. Soracte, and the 
Sabellian herdsmen found fresh pastures as late as 
July in the upper valleys of the Abruzzi. Ovid, 
in the epistles which he wrote in exile, describes 
the cold of the Euxine and its adjacent coasts 
as a modern traveller would describe the tem- 
perature of Stockholm and the Baltic, and in 
the latitude of Saxony the legions cf Drusus and 
Germanicus endui'ed many of the hardships of a 
Russian winter. (Tac. Aww. i. 60, ii. 24.) We 
may indeed suspect that the legionaries owed some of 
their ill-success in the German wars less to the 
inclemency of the elements, than to the skill or valour 
with which they were opposed. Yet the horns of the 
moose 'deer which are occasionally dug up in the fens 
of Southern Germany attest the presence of Arctic 
animals in those regions, and the tribute of furs im- 
posed by the Romans upon their Rhenish provincials 
imply a temperature far below the ordinary climate 
of the same regions at the present time. 

Upon the climate and productions, however, of 
those portions of Europe with which tliey were 
better acquainted, of Europe south of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, the ancients expatiated with pride and 
admiration. They ascribed to its soil and tempera- 
ture generally, that golden mean which is most con- 
ducive to tlieincrease, the health, and the physicaland 
moral development of the human species. Europe, 
they alleged, was happily seated between the zones 
of insuffemble heat and cold. It was exempt from 
the fiercer animals and the more noxious reptiles of 
the neighbouring continents. Asia and Africa were 
more abundantly endowed with the luxuries with 
which man can dispense — with gems, silks, aro- 
matics, and ivory; but Europe produced more uni- 
formly than either of them the necessaries which 
are indispensable to his health, strength, and safety 
— corn, wine, and oil, timber and stone, iron and ' 
copper, and even the more precious metals, gold and 
silver. (Strab. ii. pp. 126, 127.) The Scythians 
and Germans, indeed, were but scantily provided 
with these adjuncts of life and civilisation ; nature 
had reserved her boons for the more refined and in- 
telligent natives of the south, Greece was in these 
respects highly favoured: the horses of Thessaly, 
the com of Boeotia, the figs and olives of Athens, 
the vineyards of Chios and Samos, were celebrated 
throughout the world. But Italy, in the estimation 
of its children at least, was the garden, as well as 
the mistress, of the world. (Varro, E. R. i. 2; 
Columell. jK. i2. iii. 7; Plin. iii. l,seq.; Virg. Georg, 
i. 136, seq.) Its several provinces were distin- 
guished each by its peculiar gifts ' — Campania by 
its wines, Tarentum by its fleeces, Etruria by its 
rich pastures, and Cisalpine Gaul by its cerealia. 
By its central position in the Mediterranean, Italy 
was enabled to impart to less favoured regions its 
own products, and to attract to itself the gifts of 
other lands — the minerals of Iberia, the hides, the 
timber, the herds, and horses of Gaul, the marbles 
and the fruits of Greece, and the beauty and strength 
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of the British Celts. In Europe, _ also, it was 
easy to acclimatise the fruits and animals of other 
regions. The almond, oleander, the cherry,^ the 
acacia, and syringa were imported from Asia Bfmor; 
the vine and apricot, from Armenia; from Persia, 
many species of tlie numerous genus Pomum, — 
the orange, peach, citron, &c, ; while the fig, 
olive, and date-palm, the damask rose and the 
mulbcny, had been transplanted from Libya and 
Syria. The European shores of the Ivlediterranean 
exhibit also many families of African plants, and the 
flora of Sicily and Baetka combine the productions 
of the temperate and tropical zones. Of these ad- 
ditions to tlie food or luxury of man, not a few were 
imported into Europe by the Greek or Roman con- 
querors of the East. Nor were these accessions con- 
fined to the districts which at first received them. 
To its Roman masters Gaul and the Rhenish pro- 
vinces owed the vine, a finer breed of sheep, and 
several kinds of domestic poultry. The olive was 
carried from Greece to Spain, and the race of 
Gaulish horses improved by intermixture with 
the swifter and more delicately limbed varieties 
of Numidia and Arabia. Finally, the silkworm, 
whose productions scandalised the economists and 
philosophers of Rome by draining Italy of its gold 
and by adding new incentives to extravagance, was 
naturalised in Greece and Italy in the 6tk century 
of our era, and by its introduction gave a new im- 
pulse to European manufactures, 

IV. Popnlatkyn of Europe . — The history of the 
population of Europe belongs in part to the description 
of the several portions of it •, and, as a whole, is both 
too speculative and too extensive an inquiry for a 
sketch like the present Neither are our materials 
for such an investigation either abundant or satis- 
factory. Our only guides on this point, beyond some 
" doubtful resemblances of manners and customs, and 
some data founded upon the structure of language, 
are Greek and Roman writers. But the prejudice 
which led the Greeks to regard all unhellenic races 
as barbarous was very unfavourable to ethnological 
science; and even when they treat of pre-historic 
races, tliey throw a mythological veil over the records 
of early colonisation. The movements of mankind 
from the east ■were, in their conceptions, either regu- 
lated by a god, like Dionysus, or% the son of a god, 
like Heracles. The Romans, again, were satisfied 
with incorporating races among their provincials, and 
incurious about their origin or physical character- 
istics. 'The Greeks also, inhabiting the SB. comer 
of Europe, and watching the movements of their 
own colonies alone, or at most gleaning the re- 
ports of Phoenician and Etruscan mariners, often 
purposely involved in fable, always, it is probable, 
exaggerated, imagined that the main stream of 
European population had flowed generally across the 
Aegean sea from the coasts of Asia Minor, with oc- 
casional interruptions or admixtures from Phoenicia 
and Aegypt. They were unaware of the fact which 
modern ethnology has brought to light, that the 
course of immigration was rather from central Asia to 
central Europe, by a route lying north of the Euxine 
sea and intersecting the great rivers which flow east- 
ward and southward from the Alps and Russia. 
They traced the origin of music and song to Thrace, 
but they did not know, or would not admit, that the 
population of Hellas itself was derived quite as much 
from Thrace as from the Lesser Asia. Three main 
streams of population intermingling with each other 
in certain localities, yet sufficiently distinct fca* defi- , 
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mtion, maybe discerned: (1). 'The Celts and Cim- 
meriaus, who entered our continent from the sleppe.s 
of the Caucastts, and, passing round the head of the 
Black sea, spread themselves over tlie whsile of Eu- 
rope, and permanently settled in tiie we.st. (2), 
The Sclavonians, or, as the ancients denonrdnatwl 
them, Scythians and Sarniatiims, who occiipied the 
east of Europe, where they are found beside the 
earliest Celtic colonies. The river Oder, however, 
seeois to have been the ■western limit of the Sekvo- 
nians. Thence, without estahli.slnng thenifielves in 
the Alps, they turned in a southerly sisn'c 

they contributed largely' to the populatitm of ho;ii 
Greece and Italy, (3). The Tcutaii.s — who arri^'a! 
at ditferent epochs : (1). as Low Germans, from the 
regions betw’een the Oxus and Jaxartes, am! esta- 
blished themselves in tlie NW. of Europe, and (2) 
as High Germans, who, displacing the Celts aiid 
Sclavonians, occupied the raiddle-highlaiicis of Ger- 
many, and in the historic perioil are found tatsfc 
of the Rhine and north of the Danube. The whole 
plateau of central Europe, however, w.as perpeniallj 
undergoing a change in its population from the flux 
and reflux of these principal elements ; and when 
towards the close of the 1st century b.c. the Roman 
legions passed the Rhine and entered the Hercyniau 
forest, they found both Celts and High and Lo%v 
Germans arrayed against them from the Helvetian 
pagi to the frontiers of Bohemia. The llxirian penin- 
sula alone may serve for an example of the admixture 
of races in the European continent. In it we can 
trace no less than six waves of immigration. (1). The 
Celtic, pushed to its w-estem barrier by the encroach- 
ments of the Sclavonians and Teutons ; (2). the 
Iberian, whose language, as it appears in the mideni 
Basque dialect, indicates a Ctdto-Finnish origin, 
and consequently a derivation of the Iberian jwjople 
itself from the remote ea.stern stepp.s of Aria; the 
Celtiberi, as their name imports, were a hybrid race 
formed by the fusion of the two; (3). the Liby- 
Phoenicians of the south, vrho were introiiuced by the 
Carthaginians; and (4) an Italian eleinent brought 
in by the Romans. A fifth \-ariety was occarioned by 
the irruption of the nortliern tribes — Vandals, Msi- 
goths, and Suevi — in the 5th century A.3>., by which 
movement a High and Low Gennan element w’ms 
added to the original pjpulation. L.ast ly, in the 
8th century a.d., -with the Arabian contpiest came an 
infusion of Semitic blood. The Greek colonies — ■ 
.Saguntum and Emporium, — fouiuhxl by Zacynthians 
and Massilians respectively, were scarcely so pfenna- 
nent or so important as to aficct materially the jwpu- 
lation of Spain. 

Y. Langiiages of Europe. — Of the dialects 
spoken in ancient Europe we know even less than 
of its ethnography. The edneated Romans used 
two languages familiarly, their own and the Greek; 
the Greeks, one only ; and both ^alikc. in general, 
contemned all other idioms as innvortlsy tiie attentiun 
of civilised men. Their communication with foreign- 
ers was carried on through the medium of Interpret- 
ers, and a few instances only are recorded of a Gi^ek 
(Com. Nep. Themist. c. iri) or a Roman (Ovid, 
JEp. ex Pont iv., Ep. 13) undergoing the drudgery of 
learning a foreign tongue. On the other hand, the 
dialects of the otiujr races of Europe, being neither 
refined nor preserved by a native literature, gradually 
vanished. The Celtic gave place in the Gaulish 
and Spanish provinces of Rome to the general em- 
ployment of Latin : and even the Germans beyond 
the Rhine acquired the speech of thejar enemies 
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(Tac. Ann, i, 58, ii. 10). The confusion, or indeed 
the obliteration, of tongues was further accelerated 
by the collection within the Roman empire of soldiers 
or slaves from nearly every region of the world. It 
was easier for these aliens to forego their own ver- 
nacular dialects and to acquire the common language 
of their masters, than to communicate with each 
other in a lingua franca of the most 

opposite varieties of speech. How easily a common 
language might supersede a native idiom appears 
from two remarkable cases in ancient history. (1). 
The Jews, after the foundation of Alexandria, 
generally adopted the Greek tongue in all their 
‘‘ cities of dispersion” west of Palestine. Their 
sacred hooks were translated into HeUenic, and that 
idiom was employed even in the service of their 
synagogues. (2). The Etruscans, for at least six 
centuries after the foundation of Rome, regulated 
the more solemn ceremonies and expounded the 
more startling prodigies of the Roman people. Yet 
the Romans themselves rarely acquired the language 
of their sacerdotal instructors, and Latin was the 
organ of communication for all the tribes between 
the Tiber and the Magra. This prevailing influence 
of two languages in the more civilised portions of 
ancient Europe, combined with the circumstance 
that nearly all our knowledge of its various races 
is derived from Roman or Greek writers, who, 
when they touched upon philology at all, either 
perverted it or made themselves ridiculous, throws 
an almost impenetrable cloud over the subject of 
the original dialects of Europe. A few broad lines 
and a few probable analogies are all that modern 
linguistic science is able to contribute towards elu- 
cidating a subject which, if clearly understood, 
would explain also, in a great degree, the movements, 
tlie interweaving, and the final position of the 
European races. The Sclavoiiian race, at one time, 
extended from the Adriatic to the Ai’ctic sea, com- 
prising the Sarmatae, Roxolani, from whom the 
Russians derive their name, the Illyrians, Panno- 
nians, and Veneti, &c. Westward of Modern Saxony 
their progress was arrested by the Celts : in pre- 
historic times, indeed, the Celts may be described 
generally as the occupiers of the westei-n half of the 
continent north of the Alps and Pyrenees, and the 
Sclavonians of the eastern. Both were respectively 
either inter|>enetrated or pushed onward by the | 
third great stream of immigrants from Asia — the 
Teutonic family of nations. The Sclavonians indeed 
maintained themselves east of the Vistula, although 
even here they were encroached upon by Low German 
and even Mongol races, which the ancients described 
under the general appellation of Scythians. TheCelts 
were more effectually displaced by the Teutons, and 
in historic ages were found in large masses in Gaul 
and the British islands alone. Yet even in these, 
their .ultimate retreats, they yielded to the stronger 
and better organised races which followed their 
steps — to the Franks, a High Genuan people, in Gaul ; 
and to tlie Saxons, a Low German people, in Britain. 
There was indeed a perpetual shifting, interweaving, 
advance, and even, in some cases, retrocession of the 
central population of the continent. Among the Ger- 
mans, as described by Tacitus, are to be found Celtic 
tribes : in Celtic Britain long strips of territory, as 
well in the interior as on the coast, were occupied by 
Teutons: the Sclavonians regained Bohemia from the 
High Genmms; and the Gauls, who in the 4th century, 
B. c. sacked Rome and Delphi, in the same generation 
established tkemseives between the Magra, the Rubi- 
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con, and the Alps, from which region they expelled 
Germans and Sclavonians. The basis of the original 
population of Greece and Italy was Pelasgian; at 
least, Pelasgians were the first national element 
which history acknowledges, or to which concurrent 
traditions point. So much of the population of 
Hellas as did not enter Europe from the sea-bord 
was derived from Thrace, and Thrace was peopled 
by Sclavonians. The most archaic forms of the 
Hellenic and Latin languages indicate such an ori- 
I ginal, and the traditions of the Greeks and the 
' Latins equally confirm this supposition ; for the 
former point to the Hyperborean regions — i. e. to 
the north of the range of Ossa and Olympus — as the 
cradle of their race' (Diod. ii. 47. p. 198, Dindorf.; 
Clem. Alex, Strom, l.p. 225), and the latter derive 
the royal line of Alba and Rome from Mysia and the 
Troad, Arcadians, too, — i. e. Pelasgians, — were set- 
tled on Momit Palatine before the anival of colonists 
from Asia: and the subject population of Etruria 
bears numerous traces of a Pelasgian origin. The 
races of Western Asia and Eastern Europe were long 
identical, and we have abeady seen that no actud 
boundary for many ages was known between these 
divisions of the Great Continent. As the earliest 
stream from central Asia, the Sclavonian, occupied 
both sides of the Aegean sea, and spread over Pon- 
tns and Colchis, and round the head of the Euxine 
as far as Mount Haemus, we are probably justified 
in recognising a Sclavonian population throughout 
the region that intervened between the Taurian 
chain and the western coast of Italy, and in ascrib- 
ing the Pelasgian inhabitants of the Hellenic and 
Ausonian peninsulas to the Sclavonian stem. In 
both instaaiees, indeed, it was early and materially 
affected by Celtic and Teutonic admixtures. Finally, 
the Hellenes, a High German race, predominated in 
Greece ; and Low German tribes, to which the Sabel- 
lian stock belonged, in Italy. The southern coasts 
of . the Mediterranean were more nearly affected by 
Semitic immigrations from Phoenicia and Carthage 
than the interior of the continent, but not so much 
as to affect materially the stronger germs of popula- 
tion — whether Sclavonian, Celtic, or Teutonic. 

The principal mountains and rivers of Europe are 
described under their respective heads, or in the 
general account of the countries to which they belong. 
We must, however, before closing our sketch of the 
NW. division of the Great Continent, briefly advert to 
some features of its geological system. 

VL Geological Features . — Since we are treating 
more especially of Europe as it was known to the 
ancients, it will be expedient to restrict our survey 
of its river and mountain-system to the boundaries 
assigned to the continent by geographers unac- 
quainted with nearly two-thirds of it, — the whole 
of Scandinavia, and the greater portion of Russia. 
In fact, the Europe of the ancients, if we require 
definite accounts of it, is nearly conterminous with 
the European provinces of Rome. Hor by such 
exclusion do we omit, as respects Europe gene- 
rally, any material feature or element of its con- 
figuration; for the Scandinavian Alps are separated 
from the body of the European mountains by the 
great NE. plains, and the Grampian Highlands, with 
their English and Welsh branches, are also an insu- 
lated group; whereas all the mountains of central 
and Southern Europe, from Calpe to the Bosporus, 
and from Aetna to the northern flank of the Car- 
pathians, constitute in reality but one system, which 
. custom has divided into certain principal masses or 
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families. The great mountain -zone which forms the 
base of the three or five southern peninsulas of Eu- 
rope, and from which its principal northern rivers 
descend, commences with the prornontorj of Arta- 
bruin (<7. Finisterre), and iw terminated by the 
Hellespont and Propontis. Of this rot^ky girdle the 
highest points are the Pic du Midi in the Pyrenees, 
riSng 11,271 feet above the level of the sea; Mont 
Blanc, 16,800 feet;, and the suimnits of Mt. Haemus 
or the Great Balkan. All the other groups or 
chains, whether, like the Carpathians, runnmg up 
the centre of the continent, or, like the Apennines 
and the Spanish and Greek mountains, descending 
to its southern extremities, are to be regarded, 
whatever their relative dimensions may be, as second- 
aries only of the principal zone, — its spurs or but- 
tresses. To the southward these protuberances run 
for the most part in parallel ridges, such as the 
sien*as of Spain, and the elliptical hollows of the 
Apennines; or, like Mount Haemus, they are split 
into narrow but profound fissures, into which the 
light of day scarcely penetrates. In Spain and Italy 
the mountains in general decline gradually as tliey 
approach the Meiterranean, wheretis the Grecian 
ranges project strongly into the sea, and re-appear 
in the numerous rocky islands which stud the 
Aegean. The general geological features of this zone 
are, in the Iberian mountains, granite, crystalline 
strata, and prirnaiy fossiliferous rocks. On each 
side of the central chain of the Alps calcareous rocks 
form two great mountain-zones, and rise occasionally 
to an altitude of ten or twelve thousand feet. Crys- 
talline schists of various kinds generally constitute 
the pinnacles of the Alpine crest and its offsets. The 
Apennines and the Sicilian mountains are mostly 
calcareous rocks. Secondary limestones occupy a 
great portion of idle high land of Eastern Europe. 
Beginning from the western extremity of this zone, 
we find that the northern or Gaulish side of the 
Pyrenees is the more precipitous and abrupt, and 
its summits so notched and ragged that from the 
plains below they appear like the teeth of a saw, 
whence the term Si&n'a (Mons Serratus) has been 
appropriated to the Iberian mountains, where this 
conformation especially prevails. On the Spanish 
side, the Pyrenees descend towards the Ebro in 
gigantic terraces separated by deep precipitous 
valleys. The greatest breadth of the Pyrenean 
range is about 60 miles, and its length 270. 

On the northern flank, the most conspicuous off- 
sets of the zone are the volcanic mountains of Au- 
vergne and the Cevennes. These, indeed, are the 
link between the more elevated masses of Western 
and Eastern Europe. The projections of the Ce- 
vennes extend to the right bank of the Rhone, and 
the Jura mountains of the Alpine range. The 
northern provinces of France form a portion of that 
immense plain, wliich, without taking into account 
smaller eminences and undulations, extends from the 
Seine to the shores of the Baltic and the Black seas, 
through Belgium, Prussia, Poland, and Russia. 

The European mountain-zone attains a greater 
altitude as it proceeds eastward. About the 52nd 
parallel of north latitude, it begins to ascend by ter- 
laces, groups, and concentric or parallel chains, until 
it reaches its highest elevation in the range of the 
Alps and the Balkan. The immediate projections 
of the Alps, on the side of Cisalpine Gaul or Lom- 
bardy, are comparatively short, but rapid and abrupt. 
The spine of the Italian peninsula, however, the 
chain of the Apennines, as well as the JSicilian 
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mountains, are really continuations of the Alps, even 
as the Grecian mountains through Xorthern Hellas 
as far as the Laconian highlands are contiimatiuiis 
of Mount Haemus. llie Ganiic or more projjerly 
i the Julian Alps connect, under the ISth meriilian, 

I the Balkan with the centre of the nmge of the 
I Helvetian and Italian Alps. The river- system of 
I Italy has no features in common with those of 
I Spain. In the latter peninsula tlie valleys inclosed 
by .the sierras w'ere, in .some remote era, the basins of 
lakes, of which the Spanish rivers are tlm resMu- 
aries: whereas the watershed of the Afieiinlnes is 
i generally brief and rapid; and the Anm, the Tiber, 
i the Liris, &c. have in ail ages been subject to sudden 
i overflow of their waters, and to as sudden subsi- 
I'denee. In Cisalpine Gaul, indeed, a network of 
[ streams, combining into centra! rescivoirs, •— the Fo, 

^ the Athesis, &c., — furnishes, with little aid from 
; man, a natural irrigation to the rich alluvial plairts. 
The whole region was pirobably at one period a vast 
i lake, of which the banks were the Alpine pri jections 
I and the windings of the Apennine.s, and whidi gra- 
I dually rose with the constant deposition of &o'.i from 
thcee mountains. The rivers S. of the Po which 
flow into the Adriatic sea are generally inconsider- 
able in their length or volume of water; but those 
which discharge themselves into the Lower Sea, the 
Mare Etruscum, descend more gradually, and in the 
centre of the peninsula at least more equally sub- 
serve the purposes of tillage and inland navigation. 
Calcareous rocks constitute the principal range of 
the Apennines, and fill the greater part of Sicily, 
But at least half of that island is covered with the 
newer Pleiocene strata; w’hile zones of the older 
Pleiocene period, filled with organic remains, cover 
each flank of the Apennines. 

The principal projections of the zone north of Italy 
are the Hyrcanian mountains, the Sudetes, and the 
Carpathian mountains. The former stretch in thrt*e 
parallel ridges fi-om the right bank of the Rhine, 
about lat. 51° or 52° N., to the ci-ntre of Germany. 
Eastward of this group the Siidetes k'gin, msd ter- 
minate at the plain of the Upf*er Oder. At this 
point they are connected with the Carpathians, which, 
however, difier in configuration from the other limbs 
of the range. For tliey are not a single chain, but 
groups, connected by elevated plains, and attaining 
at certain points — as at l^lount Tatra, under the 
20th meridian — a considerable alt it ude. The breadth 
I of the Alpine chain is greatest between the 15th juid 
; 16th meridians, and lemst at its junction with the 
; Balkan, mider the iStli, wiiere it doe* not exceed 
80 miles. 

^ The Balkan, in respect of its elevated table-lands, 
is a connecting link between the mountain- systems 
of Europe and Asia, With the exception uf the 
j Jura, this tabular form does n<jt occur in t lie centra! 

' Alps. On the other hand, the great lakes which 
are so frequently met with in Eunipean mountains, 
are rarely found, except in the Altaian range, in 
those of Asia. Mount Haemus, the third of the 
mountain-bases of ancient Kuro}}e, begins near the 
town of Sophia, whence it runs along mi elevated 
terrace for 600 miles to the Black sea. Loisgi- 
tudinal valleys of great fertility separate its parallel 
ridges; but its cliains are rent and torn in ail di- 
rections by profound and precipitous chasms, by 
which alone the range is permeable. Granite forms 
the b^es of the mountain-system of Eastern Europe; 
but it rarely pierces the crust of crystalline schist 
aud secondary limestones. Calcareous rocks, imieeii, 
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compose principally tlie higlilands of Bosnia, Mace- our continent tlie most unifornvly habitable portion 
donia, and Albania. Transverse fractures, like those of the globe; (2) to the fact that our civilisation 
of the Balkan, occur generally in the Greek moun- received its original impulse from the SE. comer of 
tains. TJie intervening valleys are mostly caldron- Europe, where the Hellenic race, in the small c 
shaped hollows, both in Northern Greece and in Pelo- pass of a few degrees of latitude, rehearsed, as it 
ponnesus. Volcanic convulsions in some districts, were, the forms of government, federalism, and nego- 
and in Boeotia especially, have broken down the tiation, which were destined afterwards to be the 
mural barriers of these hollows, and allowed their principles or postulates of European policy; (3) to 
waters to escape: but in the Morea, where there have the circumstance that the Roman Empire, by its 
been no such outlets, they percolate through the conquests and colonies, stamped a general impress of 
soil. The rivers of Southern Greece are, for the resemblance upon the families of Europe; and (4) 
most part, fordable in summer and torrents in winter that, as the ancient civilisation declined, two new 
and spring. elements of life were infused into Europe, — a young 

A glance at the map of Europe will suffice to and vigorous population from the North, and a purer 
show that, from its general configuration, the NW. and more comprehensive religion from the East. By 
division of the old continent is mnch more favourable the comhination of these several elements our conti- 
to uniform civilisation and the physical well-being nent alone has been advancing, while the sister divi- 
and development of its inhabitants, than that of sions of the globe have receded; and it is a conse- 
either Africa or Asia. On the one hand, the extent quence of such advance and of such recession, that 
of its coast-line, its numerous promontories and bays, Europe has repaid with large interest its original 
act as causes of severance betvreen the members of debt of civilisation to both Asia and Africa, and has 
its family, and, by preventing their accumulation in become, in all the arts which elevate or refine our race, 
masses like those of the Asiatic empires, preserve the instructor in place of the pupil. (See Ritter, 
and stimulate the separate activity of the whole: Die Vorhalle Etiropaueher Yolkergeschichteny &c. 
on the other, the obstacles to national and federal 1820; XJkert, GeograpMeder Griechen midRomer; 
union are not, as in many regions of the African Rennell, Geography of fferodotm, 2nd ed., 2 vols. 
continent, insurmountable, hut, on the contrary, the 8vo.; Donaldson, New Cratylm^ 2nd ed., Varro- 
central position of its sea, — the Mediterranean and nianm, 2nd ed. ; Mrs. Somerville, Physical Geo- 
its branches, — and the course of its rivere, running graphy^ 2 vols. 12mo. 2nd ed.; Ersch and Gruber’s 
deep into the interior, afford natural paths of com- Eiicyclopddie^ art. Enropa!) [W. B. D.] 

miinication for all its races. No barren deserts EUROTUS (Eupcurds, Strab. vii. p. 327), a town 
divide its cities from one another; its table-lands ai‘e of Emathia (Ptol. iii. 13. § 39), betw^een Idoinene 
not, as in Asia, lifted into the region of snow, nor its and the plains of Cyrrhus and Pella, probably situated 
plains condemned to sterility by the hot pestilential on the right bank of tlie Axius below Idomene. Not 
blasts, such as sw'eepover the great Sahara. Europe, far above the entrance of tlie great maritime plain, 
indeed, is not the cradle of civilisation, — that had the site of Europus may perhaps hereafter be recog- 
attained at least a high formal maturity on the nisedby that strength of position which enabled it 
banks of the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nile, to resist Sxtalces and the Thracians. (Thuc. ii. 100.) 
ages before Agamemnon ruled in Mycenae, or Theseus We have the concurring testimony of Ptolemy (iii. 
drew the derai of Attica within ^e precincts of a 13. § 24) and Pliny (iv. 10) that this town of 
common wall. Neither to Europe do we owe the Emathia was different from Europus of Almopia, 
fontal precepts of religion and ethics, nor the germs which latter town seems from Hierocles— -who names 
of the arts which civilise life. In every one of these Europus as well as Almopia among the towns of the 
elements of social progression Asia and Aegypt took Consular Macedonia (a provincial division containing 
the lead. But, although neither the original parent both Thessalonica and Pella)— -to have been known 
nor the earliest nurse of civilisation, Europe has been, in his time by the name of Almopia only; and hence 
for nearly 3000 years that portion of the world which we may infer that it was the chief town of the 
has most actively, assiduously, and successfully ancient district Almopia. Northern Greece^ 

cherished, advanced, and perfected these rudiments vol. hi. p. 444.) [E. B. J.] 

of moral, intellectual, and political cultivation. Of EXJROTXJS (EupwTrdff, Ptol. vi. 2. § 17, viii, 
civil freedom it was the birthplace : neither of the 21. § 11. ; Strab. xi. p. 524), a town in the north- 
sister continents, however mature may have been its eastern part of ancient Media Atropatene, according 
peculiar civilisation, has ever possessed, without the to Strabo, originally called Rhaga; it was rebuilt 
aid of European contact and example, a community by Seleucus Nicator, and called by him Europus. 
of free men, who distinguished the ol^dience which Strabo considered it to be the same as the town 
is due to law from the subservience which is paid to called by the Parthians Arsacia. Colonel Rawlinson 
a master. And, possessing civil freedom, at least has identified it with the present Verdmin, at no 
among its nobler and its governing races, Europe has great distance from the ancient Rhages (LR. Geogr, 
carried to a higher stage of development every lesson Soc. x, p. 119). Isidore of Charax, speaking of 
and every art which it derived from other regions, Dura, a city of Mesopotamia, states that it was 
and elevated the type and standard of humanity itself, built by Nicator and the Macedonians, and that it 
Asia and Africa have generically receded from, and, in was called Europus. It is possible that he was con- 
the majority of their races, lost sight of entirely, the founding it with either the Median or the Syrian 
paths and the conditions of progressive civilisation, city of this name. 

In these regions man is a weed He is ruled in EXJROTAS. [Laconia.] 
masses; he thinks in masses. His institutions, his- EURTAMPUS (Evp{>afnroh\ a town of Magnesia 
tories, and modes of faith are unchanged through in Thessaly, of uncertain site. (Lycophron, 900; 
almost immemorial tracts of time. The opposite Steph. B. s. v.) 

aspect presented by European civilisation may be , EURY'MEBON (Rvpvfiedav), a river flowing in 
ascribed, in the fimt place, to the physical advan- a due southern direction through Pisidia and Pam- 
tages, which we have enumerated, and which render 1 phylia, in which latter country it was navigable ; but 
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its entrance is now closed by bars. It empties itself 
into the Mediterranean, a little below Aspendns. 
(Respecting the famous battle on the mer Euryme- 
don, in b."g. 466, see Time. 1 100; Biod. Sic. xi. 
61 ; comp. Xenoph. Hell iv. 8 ; Dionys. Perieg. 852 ; 
Stmb. xiv. p. 667; Arrian, Amb. 1 27 ; Liv. xxxvii. 
23; Plin. v. 26. and numerotis other passages,) Its 
modern name is Cajiri-Su, and near Its sources 
SavStL [E. S] 

EURYME'NAE (Eupn/xewl, Apoll. Rhod., Steph. 
B. a.n.; 'Epvfimi. Strab.: Eth. Edpvfihtos). 1. A 
town of Magnesia in Thessaly, situated ttpon the 
coast at the foot of Mt. Ossa, between Rhizns and 
Myrae. (Scylax, p. 25;. Strab. ix. p. 443; Liv. 
xxxix. 25.) Pliny relates that crowns thrown into 
a fountain at Eurymenae became stones. (Plin. xxxi. 
2. s. 20.) Leake supposes xhe site of Bm*ymenae 
to be represented by some ancient remains between 
Thandtu and Karitza. (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iv. p. 415.) 

2. A town of Molossis in Epirus, is placed by 
Leake in tlie vale of the Upper Acheron, towards 
Latrid, Variddhes, or T&rvitzkmd, (Diod. xix. 8S ; 
Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. i. p. 253.) 
EURYTANES. [Aetolia, p. 64, a.] . 

EUSE'NE (Eucr^j'Tjf), a town not far from the 
coast of Pontus, a little to the north-west of Amisus. 
(Arrian, Peripl P. Eux. ; Ptol. v. 4. § 6.) In the 
Tab. Peuting. it is called Pzewe, and in the Geogr. 
Ravennas, Aezene and Ecene, (Comp. Hamilton, 
Researches, &c. vol. i. p. 293.) [L. S.] 

EUTAEA (Errata : Etk Evroi eiis), a town in the 
S. of Arcadia, in the district Maenalia, probably be- 
tween Asea and Pallantium, though not on the road 
between these towns. Leake places it at Barbitza. 
(Pans. viii. 27. § 3; Xen. Hdl vi. 5. § 12; Steph. 
B. s, ■».; Leake, Morea, vol. hi. p. 31.) 

EUTHE'NAE (Evdifivai i Etk Edd'nmTos and 
Evdrjveds'), a town of Caria, on the Ceramicus Sinus. 
(Plin. V. 29; Steph. B. s.v.) [L. S.J 

EUTRE'SIA, EUTRE'SII. [Arcadia, p. 193, a.] 
EUTRE'SIS (Eijrp'paris : Etk EdrpTjiTLTrjs), an 
ancient town of Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, and 
said to have been the residence of Zethus and 
Amphion before they ruled over Thebes, (Horn. II 
ii. 502 ; Eustath. ad loc . ; Strab. ix. p, 411.) In 
the time of Strabo it was a village in the territory 
of Thespiae. Stephanas B. (s. v.) places it on the 
road from Thespiae to Plataea ; but Leake con- 
jectures that there is an error in the text, and that 
for ®6£r7ria)y we ought to read since there 

is only one spot in the ten miles between Plataea 
and Thespiae where any town is likely to have 
stood, and that was occupied by Leuctra. We learn 
from Stephanas that Eutresis possessed a celebrated 
temple and oracle of Apollo, who was hence sur- 
named Eutresites. 

Scylax, in his description of the coast of Boeotia, 
speaks of a Eijrp7}Tos Kal reixos rSiv 

and Leake is disposed to identify these places with 
Entresia, which would thus be represented by the 
ruins at Alikt/ but we should rather conclude, from 
the words of both Strabo and Stephanus, that Eu- 
tresia was not so far from Thespiae. (Leake, North-^ 
ern Greece^ vol. ii. p. 521.) 

EUTRE'TUS. [Eutresis.] 

EUXPNUS POXTUS (Ildvros : the 

Black Sea}, the sea which washes the shores of 
Asia Minor, Sarmatia, and Colchis, and which was 
considered (as indeed physical and geological views 
txeq_uire) by the ancients (Strab. ii. p. 126), to form 
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together with the SIaeotis, part of tlie conimon 
basin of the great Interior Sea.’’ 

1. The Name. — The Eiixinc bore in earlier ages 
the epithet of Axems, or “inliosjdtaUe.” (Udvros 
’'A^evos, Scymn. 734 ; Strab. vii. p. 29S ; ScliuL ad 
Apolhm. Rhod. ii, 550; Pomp. Mela, i. 19. § 6; 
Plin. iv. 12, vi 1.) 

‘^Frigida me cohibent Eiixini littora Pont:, 
Dictus ab antiquis Axenus iiie fiiit.*’ 

(Ovid, Tnst. iv, 4. 5.5.) 

It owed this name probably to the weatliftr so 
frequently described by the ancient writers to the 
discredit of this sea, as well as the reported can- 
nibalism of its northeni Scythian hordes. The. 
more friendly title, no doubt, came into vogue when 
its waters ' were thrown open to Grecian navigation 
and commerce. It is questionable whether i?s exs.st- 
ence was known to Homer, but it appe^ans under 
both names in Pindar (Udi^ros Rytk iv. 

362 ; TleAayos, R'em. iv. 79.) 

Other appellations are TleAxyos rb UorTiKoy 
(Strab. i. p. 21, xii. p. 547) ; Mare Euxrxu^r 
(Pomp. Mela, U. 1. § 3; Ovid, Trist iv. 10. 97) ; 
Mare Sarmaticum (Ovid, ex Pont , iv, 3. 38 ; 
Val. Flac, viii. 207) ; Pontus Tauiucus (Avien. 
Or. Mar. 2). The Black Sea is called by the 
Tnxks Karadenghez, by the Greeks Mauretkalassa, 
and by the Russians Czame-AIore, 

2. Historical Geogr aphy.-^The principal epoch 
which brought the shore.s of the Euxine into contact 
with other land, unless we accept the account of the 
expedition of Eamses-Sesostris to Colchis and the 
banks of the Phasis (Herod, ii. 103), was that 
national desire to open the inhospitable Eu.\ine, 
which, clothed in mythical garb, is called tlie Ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts to Colcliis.” 

“ The legend of Prometheus and the unbinding 
the chains of the fire-bringing Titan on the Cau- 
casus by Hercules in journeying eastward — the 
ascent of lo from the valley of tlie liybrites to- 
wards the Caucasus — and the mythiis of PInyxus 
and Helie — all point to the same path on which 
Phoenician navigators had earlier adventured.” 
(Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. ii, p. 140, trans.) 

In the historic ages the shores of the Prop»ontis, the 
Black Sea, and the PMus !^Iaeotis, were covered with 
Grecian settlements. Xearly all the.'^e were eolonie.s 
of the city of Miletus alone, and were, without 
exception, the marts of a prosperous traiie. Although 
the dates of each cannot be precisely fixed, they 
must have arisen between the eightii and sixth cen- 
turies before our era. 

The colonies in the Black Sea were IlEmici-KiA 
on the S. coast of Bithynia, in the territory of the 
Mariandyni.' In Paphlagonia wins Slnore, wliicdi 
established a speies of sovereignty over the other 
communities. In Pontus was Amnihus, the mother 
city of Tbapezus. On the east coast stood the 
cities of Phasis, Dioscuri as, and Fi rANAConi.^ ; 
this last w’as the principal seat of the slave trade, 
and.^ during the Macedonian periocl, the staide for 
Indian commodities, imported across the Oxtis and 
the Caspian Sea. PANTiCiiFAKinw, in the Tauric 
Chersonese, was the capital of the little kingdom of 
the Bosporus, so intimately connected %vith the coni 
trade of Greece, especially of Athens. On the north 
coast was the city of Tanais, on the river of the 
same name; and OLBEt, at the mouth of the Bo- 
lysthenes. These two places, and Olbia in par- 
ticular, were of the Inghest importance for the inland 
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trade, which, issuing from thence in a northern and 
easterly direction, was extended to the very centre 
of Asia. The settlements on the south-west coast 
appear never to have attained any consideration ,• 
the principal traffic of Greek ships in that sea tended 
to more northerly ports. 

IsTBiA was near the south embouchure of the 
Danube; Tomi, Cat.latis, Odessus and Ai»ol- 
LoNiA, more to the south. (Comp. H(}eren, Mm. of 
Ana. IlisL p. 162, trails ; Grate, Eist of Greece, 
vul. iii. p. 316, vol. iv. p, 337.) 

The exchange of commodities led the traders 
beyond the Palus Maeotis, through the steppe, 
where the horde of the central Kirghiz now pasture 
their herds, — and through a chain of Scythian- 
Scoiotic tribes of the Argippaeans and Issedones, 
to the Arimaspae, dwelling on the northern decli- 
vity of the Altai, and possessing much gold. This 
tract, the locality of which has been placed between 
the 53rd and 55th degrees of latitude, and which 
has again become famous by the Siberian gold- 
w'asliings, opened up by means of the Black Sea an 
important source of wealth and luxury to the 
Greeks. While in another direction the inland 
traffic between the Prussian cojists and the Greek 
colonies, the relations of which are shown, by fine 
coins, struck probably before the eighty-fifth Olym- 
piad, which have been recently found in the Netz 
district (^Ahhandl. der BerL Ahad. 183'3, pp. 181 
— 224), brought the coasts of the Norchern Ocean 
into connection with the Euxine and Adriatic. 
The amber, of which this trade consisted, was con- 
ve 3 'ed to people from people, through Germany, and 
by the Kelts on either declivity of the Alps, to the 
Padus, and through Paiinonia to the Borystlienes. 
(Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 129, 141,trans.) 

The Byzantines were masters of the commerce of 
the Euxine, and it was through them that the 
supply of articles for which it was celebrated, w'as 
brought into the markets of the Mediterranean, 
These are stated by Polybius (iv. 38) to be hides 
(some assert that ^peixfiara, and not 5epp.ctTa, is the 
true reading), slaves of the best description, honey, 
wax, and salt-fish. The pickled fish of the Euxine 
was famous throughout antiquity ( Atlien. iii. p. 116), 
and the figure of a fish on the coins of the Greek 
cities on this sea, as well as of a fish-hook on those 
of Byzantium, shows what a value was set upon this 
trade. 

The carrying trade of Central and Northern Asia, 
which even as early as the times of the Seleucidae 
had taken the route of the Black Sea, became for 
the Greeks under the Romans, and during the earlier 
portion of the Lower Empire, a most important 
branch of commerce. 

The inroads of the Goths and Huns upon the 
provinces of the Black Sea diverted in great mea- 
sure the Indian trade into other channels. When 
the route from Europe to India by the Red Sea was 
cut off in consequence of Aegypt being under the 
dominion of the Arabs, commerce sought and ob- 
tained an outlet in another direction, and Constan- 
tinople became the depot of Eiistern trade. 

In the twelfth century Genoa owed her com- 
mercial prosperity to the overland trade with India, 
which she carried pn by means of her mercantile 
establishments on the Euxine. 

3. SJmpe mul AdmeasuremenU. — The ancients 
compared this sea to a Scythian bow ; of which the 
north coast between the Thracian Bosporus and the 
Phasis constituted the bow, and the south coast the 
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string- (Hecat. Fr. 163 ; Strab. ii. p. 186 : Dionvs. 
146; Plin. iv. 12.) 

In respect of dimensions as far as regards the 
circumference, and some transverse lines across it, 
they seem to have been sufficiently informed. But 
though Strabo knew its general dimensions, he has 
totally failed in point of form, for he imagined the 
west side from the Bosporus to the Borystheues was 
a straight line, while at Dioscurias it fonned a narrow 
deep gulf. (i. p. 125.) On the other hand, the 
form as given by Ptolemy (iii. 10) is very tolerable. 
He places the Phasis and Gulf of Var^ia opposite 
to each other, as they nearly are, and the w-idest 
part between the Bosporus and the Borystlienes. 
He also approaches the truth in the space between 
Carambis and Criumetopon, as well as their relative 
bearings. But his Maeotis is disproportionably 
large. (Rennell, Compar. Geog. vol. ii. p. 276.) 
Strabo (p. 124) places the narrow^est distance be- 
tween Carambis and Criumetopon. [Carambis.] 

The entire circuit of the Euxine, according to 
Rennell (1. c.), measured through the different points 
mentioned in the Periplus, and in the line that an 
ancient ship would Imve sailed to coast it, is 1,914 
geog. miles, and which turned into Roman miles in 
the proportion of 60 to 72 are equal to 2,392 M. P, 
It appears an extraordinary coincidence that 2,360 
M.P. should be the estimate of Agrippa, as reported 
by Pliny (iv. 12) for the circuit of the Euxine. 
Other estimates in Pliny (Z. c.) are Varro 2,150; 

' Mutianus 2,865 ; Arteinidorus 2,619. Strabo 
(ii. p. 125) makes it out at 25,000 stadia, while 
l^lybius (iv. 5) has 22,000 stadia. It is a remark- 
able fact that Polybius, quoted by Pliny (iv. 12) 
states that the distance between the Thracian and 
Cimmerian Bosporus on a straight line was 500 M. 
which agrees so well with the actual distance, that 
it proves the exact knowledge of the ancients on 
this point ; and that they had a more accurate 
method of determining a ship’s w^ay than has been 
believed. The Periplus of Arrian addmssed to 
Hadrian contains, according to Gibbon’s epigram- 
matic expression in his 42nd chapter, “whatever the 
governor of Pontus had seen from Trebizond to 
Dioscurias ; whatever he had heard, from Dioscurias 
to the Danube; and whatever he knew, from the 
Danube to Trebizond.” Thus, while Arrian gives much 
information upon the south and east side of the 
Euxine, in going round the north shore his intervals 
become greater, and his measurements less attended 
to. Rennell, in the second volume of the work 
already quoted, has identified most of the cities, 
promontories, and embouchures of rivers, that ap- 
pear in the Periplus. 

The area of the Black Sea differs but little from 
that of the Caspian. The Euxine and Maeotis, 
taken together, are about- larger than the 
Caspian. 

4. Physical Geography , — Polybius (iv.39 — 43) 
has hazarded a prediction that the Euxine was 
I doomed to become, if not absolutely dry land, at any 
j rate unfit for navigation. The reasoning by whicli 
he anived at this conclusion is curious. Whenever, 
he says, an infinite cause operates upon a finite 
object, however small may he the action pf the 
cause, it must at last prevail. Now^, the basin of 
the Euxine is finite, while the time during whicli 
the rivers flow into it, either directly or through the 
Palus Maeotis, bringing with them their alluvial 
deposit, is infinite, and should it, therefore, be only a 
little Uiat they bring, the result described must 
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ultimately come to pass. But when we consider 
liow great the accumulation is from the numerous 
streams that empty themselves into this basin, — 
that is, how powerful and active is the operation of 
the cause — then it is manifest that not only at 
some indefinite time, but speedily, what has been 
said will come to pass. 

He then strengthens his position thns assumed, by 
stating that, according to all tradition, the Palus 
Maeotis, having been formerly a salt sea conjoined, 
as it were, in the saiifie basin (cr/f^povs’) with the 
Euxine, had then become a fresh-water lake of no 
greater depth of water than from five to seven 
fathoms, and no longer therefore navigable for large 
ships, without the assistance of a pilot; and he 
farther instances, ns an evidence of the progress of 
his cause, the great bank (raivia) 1,000 stadia long, 
which appears in liis time to have existed one day’s 
sail off the mouths of the Danube, and upon which 
the sailors, while they thought themselves still out 
at sea, very often ran aground by night, and which 
was familiarly called by them <xri}67)^ or the breast, 
as in Latin the word “ dorsum ” was applied to the 
same formation. (Comp, Strab. i. p. 50 ; Amm. 
Marc, xxvi, 8. § 46.) Arrian makes no mejption of 
this bank, nor can any traces of it be found now. 
Either, therefore, the w’eight of water has been suf- 
ficient, at some time or other, to disperse this accu- 
mulation which it had before assisted to form, or 
the land at the mouth of the river has so increased 
since the time when Polybius and Strabo wrote, 
that what was then a bank at a distance of thirty- 
five or forty miles (a moderate computation for a 
day’s sail), has now become an integral part of the 
main- land. 

This opinion of Polybius was not altogether new. 
Straton of Lampsacus (Strab. i. pp. 49, 50) held 
the same view; indeed, he said more. According 
to him the Euxine is very shallow, — was then 
•filling up with mud from the deposit of the rivers 
(iKovs irKrtpova-dai), its water was perfectly fresh, and 
would shortly be choked up ; and its west side was 
already nearly in that state. 

However plausible the theory of Polybius may be, 
there seems no probability of his anticipation Mng 
realised. The depth of the Euxine itself, and the 
constant and vigorous rush of water through the 
comparatively straight, narrow, and deep passage of 
Constantinople, will always be sufficient to contain, 
or rather to carry off, any deposit, however large, 
which the Danube, the drainage of so large a portion 
of Europe, or the Phasis, the Halys and other Asiatic 
streams, or the mighty rivers of the North can bring 
liown from the countries through which they flow, 
(Jom. Geog. Soo, vol. i. pp. 101—122; Lyell, 
JPrinG. of Geology, vol. i- p. 24.) 

It has been thought that, at an epoch long an- 
terior to the historical ages, the Caspian and the 
Euxine were united (comp. Humboldt, Asie Cen- 
trale, vol. ii. p. 146). The physical traces of this 
may easily have given rise to the fancies of the 
imcients connecting the Caspian with the Euxine 
by means of the river Phasis (Hecat. p. 92, Ed. 
Klausen), or through the Pains Maeotis (Strab. xl 
p. 509), as well as their traditions about the oyer- 
pourings of the swollen higher seas into those that 
were lower. [E, B. J.j 

EVA. [Cynuria.] 

EVAN. [Messenia.] 

EVARCHUS a river in Asia I^Hnor, 

which, according to Steph. B. (s. v, Ka^TTraSoxIa), 
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formed the boundary between Paphlagonia and Cap- 
padocia. (Comp. Fiin. vi. 2; Menippus, p. 176, foL 
ed. Hofimann.) [L. S.] 

EVAS. [Laconta.] 

EVE^US (firivos, less frequently, ; 

or Fidkaro\ ongiivAly called Lycoumas 
(A u/cdp/Aas), an important .river of Aetolia, ri>ing 
in the highest summit of !^It. Oeta in the territory 
of the Bomiehses, a subdivision uf the Aetolian tribe 
. of the Ophiense.s. (Strab, p. 4.)L) Dicacarcbus 
(61) was mistaken in saying that the E\vnus ri.ses 
in ifindiis: Ptolemy (iii. 16. § 6) more correctly 
places its source in Caliidronuis. which m a part of 
Oeta. Strabo relates that the Evenus does not flow 
at first through the territory of the Curctes, whicli 
is the same as Pleuronia, but more to the E. f^y 
Chalcis and Oalvdon, that it afterwards turns to 
the W. towards the plains in which Old FlcnPii) was 
■ situated, and that it finally fiows in a Siontlierly di- 
rection into the sea, at the distance of 120 sludia 
from the promontory of Antirrhium. (Strab. pp, 
451, 460 ; comp. Time. ii. 83 ; Mel. ii. 3 ; 
Plin. iv. 3.) Its real direction horrever is fir^fc 
westerly, and afterwards south-west. It receives 
numerous torrents from the mountains through 
which it fiows, and in wintei- it becomes a consider- 
able river, flowing with great rapidity, and diftieulfe 
to cross on account of the great stones which are 
carried down by its stream. (‘* Eveni rapidae undae,” 
Ov, Met, ix, 104; OoTajuJ)?' ttoXAi^ Kvfiaivovra Kal 
uTrep ras alpdfispov, Philostr. Jun. Imag, 

16.) The Evenus is celebrated in mythology on 
account of the death of the centaur Nessus, who was 
slain by Hercules because he ofiTered violence to Del- 
naeira, as he carried her across this river, (Soph. 
Track, 557.) This tale is, perhaps, only a figure 
of the impetuosity of the river, and of the danger 
to which unwary travellers are exposed in crossing its 
channel from the rise of the waters when swijlbm by 
sudden showers. (Mure, Totir in Greece, vol. I. p, 
170.) The river is said to have derived its name 
from Evenus, the son of Ares, and the fiither of 
Marpessa, When his daughter wjts carried off by 
Idas, the son of Aphareus, he pui-sued the ravisher; 
but being unable to overtake him he threw- himself 
into the Lycormas, which was henceforward called 
after him. (Apoliod. i. 7. § 8; Ov. Ibis, .515; Prop, 
i. 2, 18.) Its modem name of FidkaraoT Fidkari 
is derived from the Romaic form and 

is therefore supposed by Leake to be a vestige of 
^Og>ms, the ancient people in whose territory the 
river rose. (Leake, Northei'n Greece, vol, ii. p, 
625; comp. p. 599.) From Evenus is formed the 
adjective Eveninus, (“ Matres Galydonides Eve- 
ninae,” Ov. Met viii. 527.) 

EVE^NUS (f.i'Qvos), a small river of 5!ysia, 
flowing in a southern direction from ilount Teninns 
into the Elaeus Sinus, near Fitarie. An aqueduct 
from it supplied the town of Adrainyttium wirh 
water. (Strab. xiii. p, 614; Plin. v. 32.) fL. S.l 
EVORAS. [Taygktus.] 

EX, EXITANl. [Hexi]. 

EXAMPAEUS (’E|ag7raTov, Herod, iv. 52, 81), 
a district of W. Scythia, between the Bmy.sthenes 
and the Hypanis. Among the Greeks it was callt-d 
the “Sacred Way” (Tpa) dSoj, some read ’Ewea 
‘O5oi). The Greek is probably not a traashition of 
the Scythian' word, which may be connected with 
the Indo-European pani water.” (Scha- 

farik, Slav, Alt vol i. pp. 2S4. 505.) Potocki 
(Voyage dans les Steps lyAstrdckcm et du Gmcase, 
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vol. i. pp. 158. 186) piluces this district between 
tlie Bog and the Dnieper^ and identifies the spring 
of bitter water, of which Herodotus (iv. 81) speaks 
with the Sinaja-woda, which falls into the Bogp 
at the village of Ritter ( For7ia?^e, p. 345) 

connects the bowl seen by Herodotus (J, c.) with the 
worship of Buddha, in accordance with his theory 
of deriving the religion of Scythia from that of 
India. The name of the king Ariantes he refers to 
Aria, the country of the worshippers of Buddha in 
Aria-Bactria, and considers the vessel to have been 
among the offerings to that deity. [E. B. J.] 
EXCISUM, a place in Gallia, appears in the An- 
tonine Itin. as the next place after Aginnum (Apere) 
on a road from Bordeauos to Argentomagus (Ar- 
g&iiton). The distance is 13 Gallic leagues from 
Aginnum to Excisum. The Table gives the same 
distance. D’Anville {N'otice, See.) says that the site 
of Excisum is VUle Neuoe, which has succeeded to 
another and an older place, the monastery of which 
was named Exsciense in the titles of the abbey of 
Jfoissac. [G, L.] 

EZiON GEBER (reo-icbv TdSep, XXX). [Bk- 
BEI^lCE; AeLAHA; ElA-TB.] 
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FA'BARIS,a river of the Sabines, mentioned under 
liiai name by Virgil (Ae». vii. 715), who is copied 
by Vibius Sequester (p. 10), and Sidonius Apollinaris 
i. 5), but which, according to Servius, is the 
same as the Faufarus of Ovid (Met. xiv. 330). 
This last is unquestionably the stream now called 
Far/iif which flows into the Tiber, a few miles above 
the Correse, and about 35 miles from Rome. It 
gives name to the celebrated Abbey of Farfa, which 
was founded in a. D. 681, and during the middle 
ages was one of the most famous rnonasteiios in Italy. 
(Goll, 7hp. of Borne, p. 232.) [E. H. B.] 

FA'BIA, a town of Latium on the Alban Hills, 
known t-o us only from the mention, by Pliny, of the 
Fabienses in Monte Albano ” (iii. 5. s. 9). It is at 
least a plausible conjecture, that they occupied the 
site of the modern village of Bocca di Papa, high 
up on the Alban Mount, and on the road which led 
from the lake to the temple of Jupiter, on the highest 
summit. (Gell, Top. of Borne, ; Hibby, Bin- 
vol. hi. p. 20.) [E.H. B.] 

FABRATE'RIA (4»agpaTepia, Strah. v. p. 237: 
Eth. Fabraternus : S. Giomnni in Carico), a city of 
Latium, situated on the Via Latina, between Frusino 
and Atjuinum, and near the confluence of theLiris with 
the Trerus or Sacco. (Strab. I c. ; Itin. Ant. pp. 303, 
305.) It was originally a Volscian city, but in b. c. 
329 it is mentioned as sending deputies to Rome, to 
]!lace itself under the protection of the republic 
against the Saumites, who were at that time pressing 
on in the valley of the Liris. (Liv. vui. 19.) We 
hear no more of it till B.c. 124, when it was one of 
the places at which a Eoinan colony was established 
by G. Gracchus. (Veil. Pat. i. 15.) From this cir- 
taimstance probably arose the distinction, recognised 
both by Piiny and by inscriptions, between the “Fa- 
braterni novi ” and “ Fabraterixi veteres” (Plin. iii. 5. 
s. 9 ; Orel!. Biscr. 101, 102), the latter being the 
original inhabitants of the municipium. It is un- 
certain whether the colony referred to by the Liber 
de Goloniis is the same with that of Gracchus, or one 
of later date. (Lid. Colon, p. 234.) But though 
the colonists and the old inhabiUints appeitr to have' 
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formed two separate municipal bodies, it is not cer- 
tain whether they occupied different sites. It is 
clear that the Fabrateria of Strabo and the Itine- 
raiies, which they place on the Via Latina, could not 
have occupied the site of the modern Falvaterra, a 
village on a hill some distance to the S. of the line of 
that road : and there seems little doubt from the in- 
scriptions found there that the ruins still visible on 
the right bank of the Liris, just below its junction 
■with the Tolero or Sacco, are those of Fabrateria 
Nova. These ruins, which have been regarded by 
many writers as those of Fregellae [Fregellae], 
are situated in the territory of S. Giovanni in Carico, 
about three miles from Falvaterra and four from 
Ce 2 )rano : they indicate a town of considerable im- 
portance, of which qxirtions of the city walls ai e still 
extant, as 'well as the remains of a temple, and frag- 
ments of other buildings of reticulated masonry. 
Numerous portions of pavements, mosaics, and other 
ancient remains have been also found on the spot. 
(Eomanelli, vol. iii. p. 3S0 ; Chaupy, Matson dHo^ 
race, vol. iii. p. 476 ; Mommsen, Jnscr. Begn. Neap. 
p. 234.) The site of Fabrateria Vetus is uncertain : 
it may have occupied the same position as the modem 
Falvaterra ; but the discovery of inscriptions relat- 
ing to it at Ceccano, more than 12 miles higher up 
the valley of the Tolero, renders it probable that its 
site must be transferred thither. (Mommsen, 1. c.) 

Cicero incidentally notices Fabrateria as a town on 
the Via Latina, where Antony and liis friends had 
concocted plots against him (Cic. ad Warn. ix. 24): 
and Juvenal mentions it as a quiet and cheap country 
town, like the neighbouring Sora, where a good house 
could be obtained at a moderate price ( Juv. iii. 224). 
Both these notices probably relate to the nem town of 
the name. [E. H. B.J 

FAESULAE (4»aicrouXaz, PtoL, App. ; ^alcroAa, 
Fol; Ftk Faesulanus : Fiesole), an ancient and im- 
portant city of Etruria, situated on a hill rising above 
the valley of the Arnus, about 3 miles from the modern 
city of Florence. The existing remains sufficiently 
prove that it must have been a place of consideration as 
an Etruscan city, and Silius Italieus alludes to it as 
eminent for skill in divination (viii. 477), a character 
which could never have attached to a place not of 
remote antiquity, but no mention of it is found in 
history previous to the Roman dominion, nor do we 
know at what time or on what terms it submitted 
to the Roman yoke. The first mention of its name 
occurs in b. c. 225, during the great Gaulish War, 
when the invaders were attacked by the Roman 
army on their inarch from Clusium towards Faesulae. 
(Pol. ii, 25.) It again appears in the Second Punic 
War as the place in the neighbourhood of which 
Hannibal encamped after he had crossed the Apen- 
nines and forced his way through the marshes in 
the lower valley of the Arnus, and from whence he 
advanced to meet Fiaminius (who was then encamped 
at Arretiuin), before the battle of Trasymene. (Id. 
iii. 80, 82 ; Liv. xxii. 3.) Faesulae is described as 
at that time immediately adjoining the marshes in 
question, and it is probable that the basin of the 
Arno just below Florence was then still marshy and 
subject to inundations. [Arnus]. According to 
Floras (iii. 18. § 11), Faesulae was taken and 
ravaged with fire and sword during the Social War 
(b.c. 90 — 89): but it seems more probable that 
this did not take place till the great devastation of 
Etruria by Sulla, a few years later. It is certain 
that after that event Faesulae was one of the plaoes 
selected by the dictator for the establishment of a 
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niirneroiis irril i tary colony (Cic- pro Mwen. 24, ; in 
Cat iii. 6. § 14), and, near 20 years after, we find 
these colonists of Sulla, a factious and discontented 
body of men, giving the chief support to the revolu- 
tionary movements of Catiline. It was on this 
account that that leader made Faesulae the head- 
quarters of his military preparations under Manlius, 
and thither he betook himself when driven , from 
Fome by Cicero. (Sail Cat 24, 27, 30, 32 ; Appian, 
J?. C7. ii 3; Cic> pro 3 f wen: 24, in CatiL^. § 14.) 
Here he organised a force of two legions, and con- 
tinued to maintain his ground in the mountains near 
Faesulae, till, hemmed in by the armies of Metellus 
and Antonins, he was compelled to give battle to the 
hitter near Pistoria. (Sail. Lc. 56, 57.) The curious 
legends concerning Catiline, which have passed into 
the early chronicles of Florence, where he figures 
almost as a national hero (Malespini, Istor, Fiorent 
cc. 13 — 21), prove the deep impression left in this 
part of Etruria by the events connected with his 
fall. From this time we hear little more of Faesulae; 
it appears to have sunk into the condition of an 
ordinaiy municipal town under the Roman empire 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 8, vii. 13. s. 11 ; Ptol iii. 1. § 47), 
and the growth of the neighbouring Florentia was | 
probably unfavourable to its prosperity. But in the 
Gothic wars, after the fall of the Western Empire, 
Faesulae again appears as a strong fortress, which 
was not reduced by Belisarius until after a long 
siege. (Procop. JB. G. ii. 23, 24, 27.) 

In the middle ages Faesulae was reduced to insig- 
nificance by the growing power of the Florentines, 
and gradually fell into decay. According to the 
ordinary histories of Florence (Maeliiavelli, Villani, 
&c.), it was taken and destroyed by the Florentines 
in A. D. 1010, but much doubt has been thrown 
on this statement by modern historians. Fiesole 
is now a mere village, though retaining its episcopal 
rank and ancient cathedral. 

The mins of Faesulae, especially the remains of 
its ancient walls, confii-m the accounts of its having 
been an important Etruscan city. Large portions ot 
these walls, constructed in the same style with those 
of Volaterrae and Cortona, though of somewhat less 
massive masom 7 , were preserved till within a few 
years, and some parts of them are still visible. The 
whole circuit however was less than two miles in 
extent, forming a somewhat quadrangular enclosure, 
which occupied the whole summit of the hill, an 
advanced post or buttress of the Apennines, rising 
to the height of more than 1000 feet above the valley, 
of the Arnus. The highest point, now occupied by 
the convent of S, Francesco, formed the Arx of the 
ancient city, and appears to have been fortified by 
successive tiers of walls, in the same style as those 
which encircled tlie city itself. Within the circuit 
of the walls are the remains of the ancient theatre, 
which have been as yet but imperfectly excavated; 
but there appears no doubt that they are of Roman 
date and construction, though this theatre is re- 
peatedly referred to by Niebuhr as a monument of 
Etruscan greatness. (Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 130, 135; 
Micali, Ant Pop, Ital. vol. i. p. 152; Dennis, 
Etruria, vol. ii. p. 127.) Near it w'as discovered a 
curious cistern or reservoir for water, probably of 
Etruscan date, roofed in by converging layers of 
stone, so arranged as to form a rude kind of vaulting. 
Of the numerous minor objects of antiquity that 
have been found on the site of Faesulae, the most, 
interesting is a bas-relief of a warrior of very ancient' 
style, and one of the most cuidous specimens of mrly 
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Etruscan art. It is figured by Micali (pi. li. fig. 3). 
All the; remains of antiquity at Faesulae are fully 
described by Dennis (I c. pp. 1 1 9 — 130). [E.ILB.] 

' FALACRTNUM (Phalacrine, Suet.), a village 
and station on the Via Salaria, in the Sabine terri- 
tory, and in the heart of the Apemiines, 16 M. P 
north of Interocrea. (^Itin. Ant p. 307 ; Tab. Pent') 
It is noticed as the birthplace of the emperor Ves- 
pasian, but w^as a mere village (“vicus modieus,”Suet. 
Vesp. 2). Its site is fixed by the distance given 
from Antrodoco, at a spot ju.st below the modern 
town of Civita Meale, where there exists an ancient 
church mentioned in documents of the middle ages 
as S. Sihestro in Falacrino. The name of Faloi- 
crine is still found in the 14th century, as one of the 
villages from which the town of Civita Reale was 
peopled. (Holsten. adCluv. p. 118; D’Anville 
Analyse Geogr. de V Italic, p. 167.) [E. H. B.] 

FALE'RIA or FALE'RIO Falerierisis or 
Falerionensis ; Fallerona'), a town of Picenum on tho 
left bank of the river Tinna, about 20 miles from 
the sea. We learn very little about it from ancient 
authors, hut the Falerienses (written in our MSS. 
Falarienses) are mentioned by Pliny among the mu- 
nicipal towns of the interior of Picenum : and the 
“ Falerionensis ager” is noticed among the civitates 
Piceni” in the Liber Coloniarum. (Plin. iii. 13. s. 18 ; 
Lib. p. 256.) But its existence as a con- 

siderable municipal town, with its local senate and 
magistrates, is attested by inscriptions of the time of 
Domitian, Iladrian, and the Antonines : as well as 
by the ruins still visible on the left bank of the 
Tenna, about a mile below the modem village of 
Fallerona, among which those of a theatre and am- 
phitheatre are the most conspicuous. The former 
has been recently cleared out, and the excavations 
have brought to light many statues and other an- 
cient fragments, as well as the architectural features 
of the building itself, in good preservation. (De 
Minicis, in the Ann. deW List 1839, pp. 5 — 61.) 
From one of the inscriptions discovered here we learn 
that the territory of Faleria bordered on that of 
FIrmum, and that it had received a colony of veterans 
under Augustus. (Orell. Inscr, 3118.) Another 
mentions its forum, capitolium, &c. (De j\Iinicis, 
I, c, p. 49.) The correct designation of the citizens 
appears to have been “ Falerienses ex Piceno,'^ but 
another inscription gives the form Falerio or Fale- 
rione for the name of the town, W’Mch is preserved in 
the modem Fallerone. [E.H.B.] 

FALE'RIA or FALE'SIA, a port on the coast of 
Etruria, nearly opposite to the island of II va, and a 
little to the eastward of the promontory of Popu- 
lonium. It is mentioned by Rutilius, in his voyage 
along this cojist {Itin. i. 371 — 380), under the name 
' of Faleria: but in the Maritime Itinerary (p. 501) 

I the name is w-ritten Falesia, which appears to have 
been the prevalent form, as the Portus Falesiae, or 
Porto P'alese, is repeatedly mentioned in the middle 
ages until it became so choked with 'sand as to render 
it useless. (Targioni-Tozzetti, Viaggi nella Toscana, 
vol iv.) It -was situated at the entrance of an 
extensive lagoon or padule, which, in the time of 
Rutilius, was converted into a fishpond. [E. H. B.] 
FALE'RII (^akepioi, Strab.; ^akepiov, Dionys., 
Steph.B.,Ptol.: Eth.^aAi(rKos,'Faliscns: Sta. Maria 
di Falleri), an ancient and powerful city of Etruria, 
situated in the interior of that country, a few miles 
W. of the Tiber, and N. of Mount Soracte. It ap- 
pears, in historical times, and when it first came 
, into collisioa with the Romim power, as a purely 
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Etruscan city; and there is even much reason to 
believe that it was at that time one of the twelve 
cities which composed the Etruscan confederation. 
[Etruria, p. 864.] But there is much difficulty 
with regard to its origin; many ancient writers con- 
curring in representing the population as one different 
from the rest of the Etruscan nation. A tradition, 
adopted by Dionysius and Cato, ascribed to them an 
Argive or Pelasgic origin; and the former author 
expressly tells us that even in his day they retained 
some traces of this descent, and especially that the 
worship of Juno at Falerii was in many points si- 
milar to that of the femous Argive Juno." (Dioiiys. 
i. 21; Cato, Ap. -Pfow. iii. 5 s. 8; Steph. B. a. t?. 
^aXicTKos.') The poets and mythographers went a 
step further, and ascribed the direct foundation of 
Falerii to a certain Halesus or Haliscus, a son of 
Agamemnon, whose name they connected with Fa- 
liscus, the ethnic appellation of the inhabitants of 
Filler ii. (Serv, ad Aen. vii. 695; Ovid, JPasi. iv. 
73, A?nor. iii. 13, 31 ; Solin. 2. § 7.) Strabo speaks 
of the Faliscans (whom he represents as inhabiting 
two towns, Falerium and Faliscum) as, according to 
some authors, a peculiar people distinct from the 
Etruscans, and with a language of their own (v. p. 
266); but this was certainly not the case in his 
day, when all this part of Etmria was completely 
Eomanised. If any dependence can be placed on 
these statements they seem to indicate that Falerii, 
like Caere, was essentially Pelasgic in its origin ; and 
that, though it had fallen, in common with the other 
cities of Southern Etruria, into the hands of the 
Etruscans properly so called, it still retained in an 
unusual degree its Pelasgic rites and customs, and 
even a Pelasgic dialect. But it is strange to find, 
on the other hand, that some points seem to connect 
the Faliscans more closely with the neighbouring 
Sabines: thus, the very same Juno who is identified 
with the Argive Hera, was worshipped, we are told, 
under the name of Juno Curitis or Quiritis, and re- | 
presented as armed with a spear. (Tertull. Apol 24; 
Gruter, Imer. p. 308. 1.) The four-faced Janus also 
(Janus Quadrifrons), who was transferred from Fa- 
lerii to Rome (Serv. ad Aen. vii. 607.), would seem 
to pint to a Skbine connection: there is, at least, no 
other evidence of the worship of this deity in Etruria 
previous to the Roman conquest. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that during the 
historical period Falerii appears as a purely Etruscan 
city. It is first mentioned in Roman history in b. c. 
437, when the Falisci and Veientes lent their sup- 
port to the Fidenates in thek revolt against Rome, 
and their combined forces were defeated by Cornelius 
Cossus. (Liv. iv. 17, 18.) From this period till 
the fall of Veil w’e find the Faliscans repeatedly sup 
porting tlie Veientes against Rome ; and when the 
siege of Veii was at length i-egularly formed, they, | 
did their utmost to induce the other cities of Etruria ; 
to make a general effort for its relief. Failing in 
this, as well as in their own attempts to raise the 
siege, they foruid themselves after the capture of 
Veii exposed single-handed to the vengeance of the 
Romans, and their capital was besieged by Camillus. 
The story of the schoolmaster and the generous con- 
duct of the Roman general is well known; it is pro- 
bable tliat this tale was meant to conceal the fact 
that Falerii was not in reality taken, but the war 
terminated by a treaty, which is represented by the 
Roman historians as a “ deditio ” or surrender of 
their city. (Liv. v. 8, 13, 19 ; Pint. Camill 9, 10 ; 
Dionys. Fr. Ma% xiii. 1, 2 ; Diod. xiv. 96; Flor. i. 
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12.) From this time the Faliscans continued on 
friendly terms with Rome till b. c. 356, when they 
joined their arms to the Tarquinians, but their allied 
forces were defeated by the dictator C. Ma, reins Ru- 
tilus; and the Faliscans appear to have obtained a 
fresh treaty, and renewed their friendly relations 
with Rome, which continued unbroken for more than 
60 years from this time. Bat in b. c. 293 we find 
them once more joining in the general war of the 
Etruscans against Rome. They were, however, 
quickly reduced by the consul Carvilius, and though 
they obtained at the time only a truce for a year, 
this appars to have led to a permanent peace. (Liv. 
vii. 16, 17, X.46, 47 ; Diod.xvi. 31; Froiitin. 
ii. 4.) We have no account of the terms on which 
this was granted, or of the relation in which they 
stood to Rome, and we are wholly at a loss to un- 
derstand the circumstance, that, after the close of 
the First Punic War, in b. c. 241, long after the 
submission of the rest of Etruria, and wFen the Ro- 
man pwer was established without dispute through- 
out the Italian peninsula, the Faliscans ventured 
single-handed to defy the arms of the Republic. 
The contest, as might be expected, w^as brief ; not- 
withstanding the strength of their city, it was taken 
in six days; and, at once to punish them for this 
rebellion, and to render all such attempts hopeless 
for the future., they were compelled to abandon their 
ancient city, which was in a very strong position, 
and establish a new one on a site easy of access. 
(Liv. Mpit xix.; Pol. i. 65; Zonar. viii, 18; Oros. 
iv. 11; Eutrop. ii. 28.) 

This circumstance, which is mentioned only by 
Zonaras, is important as showing that the existing 
ruins at Sta. J/arfn di Fallen cannot occupy the 
site of the ancient Etruscan city, the position of 
which must be sought elsewhere. The few subse- 
quent notices in history must also refer to this second 
or Roman Falerii: and it was here that a colony was 
established by the triumvirs which assumed the 
title of “ Golonia Junoiiia Faliscornm,” or “ Oolonia 
Falisca.” (Plin. hi. 5. s. 8 ; Lib. Colon, p. 217; 
Gruter, Inscr. p. 288. 1.) It does not, however, 
appear to have ever risen into a place of importance; 
and, notwithstanding its cognomen of Junonia, it is 
evident that the ancient temple of Juno on the site 
of the abandoned city was that which continued to 
attract the votaries of religion. (Ovid, Amor. iii. 1 3. 
6.) The period of its complete decay is unknown. 
The Tabula still notices “ Faleros ” (by which the 
Roman town is certainly meant) as situated 5 miles 
from Nepe, on the road to Ameria; and it retained 
its episcopal see as late as the 1 1th century. But 
in the middle ages the advantages of strength and 
security again attracted the population to the origi- 
nal site; and thus a fresh city grew up on the ruins 
of the Etruscan Falerii, which ultimately obtained 
the name of Civita Castellana. (Nibby, Lintorni 
di RoTTia, voL ii. pp. 23 — 26.) The site of the Ro- 
man Falerii (which was about 4 miles distant from 
Civita Castellana^ and 5 from Nepi) is now wholly 
deserted, with the exception of a single farm-house, 
and an ancient ruined church, still called Sta. Maria 
di Falbri. But a large portion of the ancient walls, 
with their gates and towers, still remains ; and though 
obviously not of very early date, they have contri- 
buted to the mistake of several modern writers, who 
have not paid sufficient attention to the distinction 
between the earlier and later Falerii, and have thus 
regarded the existing remains at Fallen as tliose of 
, the celebrated Etruscan city. But all accounts 
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agree in describing tlie Falerii besieged by Camillus, 
as well as the city taken by the Eomans in b. c. 
241, as a place of great natural strength, a character 
wholly inapplicable to the site of Falleri, the walls 
of which are on one side easily exposed to attack, 
just as the site of the wew? city is described by Zo- 
naras (eveepodos, Zonar. I o.). On the other hand, 
this description applies perfectly to Civita CasteU 
lana^ and there can be little or no doubt that the 
opinion first put forward by CluYer, and since adopted 
by many antiquarians, correctly regards that place 
as the representative of the Etruscan or original Fa- 
lerii. No other ancient remains are visible there, 
except a few fragments of the walls; but these are 
of a more ancient style of construction than those of 
Fallen^ thus confirm the view that they are 
vestiges of the Etruscan city. (For a full discussion 
of this point, see Nibby, Fintorni di Roma^ vol. ii. 
pp. 15' — ^30; and Dennis, Etrurm, vol. i. pp. 114 
—-147.) Gell and Muller, the two chief authorities 
who were misled into placing the Etruscan city at 
Falleri, were thus led to regard Cmta Castellana 
as the site of Fescennium, a town of far inferior im- 
portance; though the former himself admits that 
that pface would correspond better with the descrip- 
tions of Falerii. (Gell, Top, of Rome^ pp. 235— 
240; Muller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 110.) 

The site of Cwita Castellana, indeed, is not only 
one of great strength, from the vast and deep ra- 
vines which surround it on almost all sides, but 
affords space for a city of considerable extent ; and 
the population and power of the ancient Falerii are 
attested by the fact that, in its last hopeless struggle 
against the Eoman power, it is said to have lost 
15,000 men in the field. (Oros. iv. 1 1 ; Eutrop. ii. 
28.) The existing walls of Eoman Falerii enclose 
a much smaller space, being only about 2300 yards 
in circuit, and could therefore never have belonged 
to a city of the first class. (Gell, p. 241.) They 
are, however, of interest, from their excellent pre- 
servation, and present one of the best specimens ex- 
tant of Eoman fortification ; they are flanked at 
short intervals by projecting square towers, which 
ai’e most numerous on the two sides where they 
stand completely in the plain, and much fewer on 
the S. side of the city, where the wall borders on a 
small ravine, and is protected by the nature of the 
ground. The gateways, of which several remain in 
good preservation, are regularly arched, and the 
masonry of the walls themselves has throughout a 
character of regularity wholly different from any of ; 
those of ancient Etruscan origin. 

The territory of Falerii appears to have been in 
ancient times extensive and fertile, Ovid, whose | 
wife was a native of the place, speaks of the “ pomi- 
feri Falisci,” and of the rich pastures in which its 
cattle were fed. (Ovid, Amor. iii. 13. 1.) It was. 
celebrated also for its sausages, which were known 
as “ ventres Falisci,” and were considered to rival 
those of Lucania. (Yarr. Z.Z. v. 111; Martial, iv. 
46. 8.) 

There is no doubt that Faliscus was only the 
ethnic form derived from Falerii, and the Falisci 
nsually mean the inhabitants of that city. Those 
writers, indeed, who speak of the Falisci as a sepa- 
rate people, ascribe to them the possession of two 
cities, Falerii and Fescennium (Dion. Hal. i. 21); but 
the latter appears to have been a place of inferior im- 
portance, and was probably a mere dependency of 
Falerii in the days of its power. There is, hovrever, 
much difficulty in a passage of Strabo (v. p; 226) in 
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which he speaks of “ Falerii and Faliscitm ” as two 
separate towns ; and both Solinus and Stephanus of 
Byzantium seem to acknowledge the same distinction. 
Little dependence can, indeed, be placed upon the 
accuracy of these two last authorities ; and the Fa- 
liscum of Strabo (if it be not merely a mistake for 
Fescennium) may probably be the same place which 
he again alludes to shortly after as Asquum Fa- 
liscum’’ {AlKovfi(pa\i<rKov), and describes as si- 
tuated on the Flaminian Way between Rome and 
Ocriculi. No other author mentions a town of this 
name, but the “ Aequi Falisci ” are mentioned both 
by Yirgil and Siliiis Italicus. (Yirg. Aen, vii. 695 ; 
Sil. Ital. viii. 491.) Ancient commentatoirs appear 
to have understood the epithet of as a moral 
one, signifying “just ” (Serv. ad Aen. 1. a); while 
Niebuhr supposes it to indicate a national connection, 
with the Aequians (vol. i. p. 72) ; but there can be 
little doubt that in reality it referred to the physical 
position of the people, and was equivalent merely to 
“ Faliscans of the Plain.’^ It seems, however, im- 
possible to understand this, as Muller !^as done 
(Etrusker, vol. i. p. 100), as referring to the site of 
the new city of Falerii. It is far more probable that 
the plain on the banks of the Tiber was meant; and 
this would agree with the statement of Strabo, 'who 
places his “ Aequuni Faliscum ” on the Flaminian 
Way, where it is natural enough that a large village 
or dorpo may have gromi up, daring the flourishing 
ages of Rome, within the Faliscan territory, but dis- 
tinct both from the more ancient and later Falerii, 
neither of which wms situated on tlie line of that 
high road. Unfortunately the passage of Strabo is 
obviously corrupt, and none of tlie emendations pro- 
posed are altogether satisfactory. (See Kramer, ad 
loc.) 

The coins ascribed by earlier numismatists to Fa- 
lerii belong in fact to Elis, the inscription on them 
being FAAEIflN, the ancient Doric form with tho 
digamma prefixed. [Elis.] [Ei. H. B.] 

FALEENUS AGEE, a district or territory in, the 
northern part of Campania, extending from the Mas- 
j sican hills to the N. bank of the Vultumus. It was 
: celebrated for its fertility, and particularly for the 
I excellence of its wine, which is extolled by the Eoman 
writers, especially by Horace, as surpassing all others 
then in repute. (Hor. CarmA. 20. 10, ii. 3. 8, &c.; 
Yirg. G. ii. 94; Sil. Ital. vii. 162 — 165; Propert. iv. 
6. 73; Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8; Strab. v. pp. 234, 243; 
Athen. i.pp. 26,27.) It is probable that the district 
in question derived its name originally from a town 
of the name of Faleria, but no mention of sucli occurs 
in history ; and it -^v'as a part of the domain of Capua 
until its conquest by the Eomans, who, after the great 
battle at the foot of Mount Vesuvius in b. c. 340, 
annexed the whole district N. of the Vultumus to 
the Roman domains, and shortly after divided the 
'lands thus acquii-ed among the plebeians. (Liv. viii. 
11, 12.) In B. c. 295 a colony was founded at 
Sinuessa, immediately adjoining the Falerniari district 
(Liv. X. 21), but it does not appear that the latter 
was annexed to it: nor do we know to which of the 
neighbouring cities this favoured tract belonged for 
municipal purposes. In B. c. 217 the wdiole district 
was laid waste by the Carthaginian cavalry under 
Maharbal. (Liv. xxii. 13.) 

On this occasion Livy distinctly tells us that the 
“ Falemus ager ” which was thus ravaged extended 
as far as the Aquae Sinuessanae, and almost up to 
the gates of Sinuessa itself: shortly afterwards {Ih. 
15) he speaks of the Faiemus ager as separated 
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from tlie “ Campanus ager ” by the Vulturrms. It 
is clear, therefore, that he used the term in the full 
extent given to it above. Pliny, on the contrary, 
appears to apply the name in a much more restricted 
sense: he describes the “ ager Palernus ” as lying 
^‘onthe left hand as one proceeded from the Pons 
Campanus to the Colonia TJrbana of Sulla” (xiv. 6. 
s. 8); which would exclude all the space between 
the Via Appia and the Vulturnus, The exact limits 
of the district cannot be fixed with certainty ; the 
name was probably used in a narrower or a wider 
sense, sometimes with reference to the especial wine- 
growing district, sometimes to the whole of the fertile 
plain on the N. of the Vulturnus. 

Pliny tells us that the Falerriian wine was in his 
day already declining in quality, from want of care j 
in the cultivation: the choicest kind was that called 
Paustianura, from a village of that name, probably 
so called in honour of Sulla, who had established a 
colony in this district. (Plin. xiv. 6.) Immediately 
adjoining the Falernus ager was the “ Statauus 
ager,” the wine of which is already noticed by Strabo, 
and this had in the time of Pliny attained even to a 
superiority over the true Falernian. (Plin. 1. c . ; 
Strab. V. pp. 234, 243; Athen. i. p. 26.) The exact 
situation of this district is unknown: but it appears 
to have bordered on the Falernian territory on the 
one side and that of Gales on the other. 

Pliny also mentions (l.c.) a village called Cediae 
or Caediae in this district, which he places 6 miles 
from Sinuessa: it is evidently the same place which 
gave name to the “ Caeditiae Tabernae ” on the Via 
Appia, mentioned by Festus (p. 45. ed. Muller). 

An inscription preserved in the neighbouring 
town of Carinola notices the “ doloni Caedicianei ” 
together with the Sinuesani. (Mommsen, J. R.N. 
4021.) [E.H.B.] 

FALISCI. [Faleeii.] 

FANUM FOBTUNAE (-i-avov ^oprovvat, PtoL; 

'lepbv rijs Strab.: JEtL Panestris: Fmo\ 

a city of Umbria, situated on the coast of tlie 
Adriatic on the left bank of the river Metaurus, 
between Pisaurum (^Pesaro) and Sena Gallica 
{Sinigaglia). It was here that the Via Elaminia, 
descending the valley of the Metaurus from Forum 
Sempronii, joined the line of road which led along 
the coast from Ancona and Picenum to Ariminura, 
{liin. Ant. pp. 100, 126.) It is evident that the 
town must originally have derived its name from 
an ancient temple of Fortune; but of this we have 
no account, nor do we know whether it existed prior 
to the Roman conquest of this part of Italy. There 
must, however, have soon grown up a considerable 
town upon the spot, as soon as the Flaminian Way 
was completed ; and in the Civil War of b. c. 49, 
we find it mentioned by Caesar as a place of im- 
portance which he hastened to occupy with one 
cohort, immediately after his advance to Ariminum. 
(Caes. B. C. i. 11.) For the same reason, in A.D. 
69, the generals of Vespasian made it; their head- 
quarters for some time before they ventured to 
attempt the passage of the Apennines, and advance 
upon Rome. (Tac. EkL iii, 60.) These are the 
only occasions on which it figures in history; but 
we learn that it received a colony under Augustus, 
and appears to have become from thenceforth one 
of the most flourishing and considerable towns in 
this part of Italy. Its colonial rank is attested by 
inscriptions, on which it bears the title of “ Colonia 
5ulia Fanestris,” or Colonia Julia Fanum For- 
tunae,” as well as by .Mela and Pliny. (Plin. iii. 
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14. s. 19 ; Mel. ii. 4. § 5: Lib. Colon, p. 256; 
Orell. Jmcr. 83, 1635, 3143, 3969.) 

It was at the period of the estabh’shmeiit of this 
colony that the city was adorned with a basilic^a, 
of which Vitruvius, as we learn from himself, was 
the architect (Vitruv. v. 1. § 6), and to the same 
period belongs the triumphal arch of white marble, 
erected in honour of Augustus, which still forms 
one of the gates of the city on the Flaminian Way 
(Eustace, Class. Tour, vol. i. p. 287 ; Orell. Jnscr. 
602). Claudian, Sidonius, and the Itineraries at- 
test the continued importance of Fanum, as it was 
commonly called, throughout the period, and it is 
probable that, like most of the cities on the Fla- 
minian and Aemilian Ways, it retained some degree 
of prosperity long after the other towns of the pro- 
vince had fallen into decay. (Claudian, in VI. 
Cons. Eon. 500 ; Jtin. Ant. pp. 126, 615; Sidon. 
AplI, Ep. L 5). But the city suffered severely in 
the Gothic wars, and its walls, which had been 
erected by Augustus, were destroyed by Vitiges. 
(Procop. B. G. iii. 11.) The modern city of Fano 
contains about 8000 inhabitants; it has no other 
relics of antiquity besides the arch above mentioned, 
and a few inscriptions. [E. H, B.] 

FANUM FUGITIVI, a station on the Flaminian 
Way, between Interamna (Terni) and Spoletium 
(Spoleto). {liin. Eier. p. 613.) It seems to have 
coincided with the spot now called la Somma, at 
the highest point of the pass between Interamna and 
Spoletium. [E. H. B.] 

FANUM MARTIS, in Gallia Transalpina. 1. 
Mentioned in the Not. Imp., gave the name of Pagus 
Fanomartensis to a great part of the modern Eainau 
ill the kingdom of Belgium. The Fanum Martis 
was in the territory of the Nervii, and in the division 
of Belgica Secunda. Fammars near VaUmknnes, 
in the French department of Nord, is the site of 
Fanum Martis. Fanum was the residence of the 
praefectus of the Laeti Nervii, as we may conclude 
from the Notitia. The remains of a large building 
of the Roman period have been discovered at 
Fammars. 

2, The Ant. Itin. places a Fanum Martis on the 
road from Alauna to Condate Eedonum (Rennes'), 
between Cosedia and Fines. D’Anville conjectures 
that Fanupi Martis may be the commanding po- 
sition of A/owt-iwarim, which is on the line of the 
Roman road. Walckenaer fixes it at a place called 
Tanie ^ and Ukert (p. 487), at Le Faouet. The 
position we may assume to be unknown. 

The Table places Fanum Martis between Eeginea 
and Condate. If the position of Eeginea were cer- 
tain, perhaps that of Fanum Martis might be found. 
U’Anrille supposes this Fanum Martis not to be the 
same a-s that mentioned in the Antonine Itin. between 
Alauna and Condate, and he fixes it at Binan ; but 
Walckenaer, who supposes Eeginea to be Granville, 
fixes Fanum Martis at Tank. [G. L.] 

FANUM MINERVAE, in Gallia, is placed by 
the Anton. Itin. on the road from Durocortorum 
(Reims) to Divodurum (Metz), and 14 Gallic 
leagues from Durocortorum. The same place seems 
to be intended by the corrupt word Tenomia, as 
D’Anville has it, or Fanomia, as Walckenaer has it, 
in the Table, which places it 19 from Reims. We 
may either correct the distance 14 in the Itin,, or 
suppose a station to be omitted, for the purpose of 
making the Itin. agree with the Table, which seems 
to have the true distance. 

; The site of the Fanum is supposed to be Ckeppe, 
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mi tlie line of the Roman road, and near the camp 
called the camp of Attila. [Cf. L,] 

FANUM VACUNAE, [Digentia.] 

FANUM VENERIS. [ Foetus ^Venbkis.] ' 
FANUM VOLTUMNAE, a place ill Etruria, at 
■which it was the custom of the Etruscans to hold 
the general meetings of the deputies from the dif- 
ferent states of the confederation. (Eiv. iv. 23, 61, 
V. 17, vi. 2.) It is evident, from its name, that it 
was originally a temple or sanctuary, and it is even 
probable that the meetings in question had. at first a 
purely sacred character, but gradually assumed a 
political signification. There is no reason to suppose 
there was ever a town upon the spot, though there 
appears to liave been a kind of fair at these annual 
meetings, at which traders assembled from the neigh- 
bouring parts of Italy. (Liv. vi. 2.) The situation 
of this national sanctuary is nowhere indicated, nor, 
indeed, does any mention of it occur after the fall of 
Etruscan independence : hence the sites which have 
been assigned to it are wholly conjectural. The opi- 
nion most commonly received -ymuld place it, at Vi- 
terbo: others have fixed it at Cmtel d'Asso, in the 
same neighbourhood ; and Dennis places it at Monte 
Fiascone, 9 miles from jSotaa, on the banks of the 
lake which derives its name from that city. There 
are certainly circumstances which would appear to 
connect the Fanum Voltumnae with Volsinii, and 
render it probable that it w’as somewhere in that 
neighbourhood, (pexims, Etruria, vol. i. pp, 516 — 
522.) [E.H.B.1 

FARPARUS. [Pabaris.] 

FAUSTINOTOLIS, a town in the south of Cap- 
padocia, about 12 miles south of Tyaiia. It was 
named after the empress Faustina, the wife of M. 
Aurelius, wdio died there in a village, which her hu.s- 
band, by establishing a colony in it, raised to tlie 
rank of a town under the name of Faustinopolis. 
(Jul. Capitol. 3L Aiit Philos, 2G.) Hierocles (p. 
700) assigns the place to Cappadocia Seounda, and 
it is mentioned also in the Antoiiine and Jerusalem 
Itineraries. The exact position of the town has not 
yet been ascertained, but it must have been close to 
the defiles of the Cilician gates. [L. S.] 

FAVE'NTIA(<[>aoy€yTia,Ptol.; ^a^evria, Steph. 
B. : Eth. Fayentinus : Faenza'), a city of Gallia 
Gispadana, situated on the Via Aemilia, 10 miles 
from Forum Comelii (Imola), and the same dis- 
tance from Forum Livii {Forli). (Flin. iii, 15. 
s. 20 ; Strab. v. p. 217; Ftol. iii. 1. § 46 ; 

Ant. pp, 126, 287.) It is noted in history as the 
place where Carbo and Norbanus were defeated with 
great loss by Metellus, the general of Sulla, in b, c. 
82. (Appian, B. <7. i. 91 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 28 ; Liv. 
Epit. Ixxxviii.) With this exception, we find little 
notice of it in history; but it appears to have been, 
under the Roman empire, a municipal town of some 
consideration, and, in common with many of the 
other cities on the Via Aemilia, continued to retain 
its prosperity down to a late period. (Plin. vii, 49. 
s. 50 ; Spartian. Hadr. 7 ; Capit. Ver. 1 ; Procop. 
jR. G. iii. 3; Itin. liter . p. 616.) Its territory was 
peculiarly fiivourable to vines, and, according to 
Varro, exceeded all other districts in Italy in the 
quantity of wine produced. (Varr. P. P. i. 2. § 7 ; 
Golum. iii. 3. § 2.) Silius Italicus, on the other 
hand, speaks of it as crowned with pines (viii^ 
598). In the time of Pliny, Faventia was cele- 
brated for its manufactures of linen, which was 
considered to surpass all othera in whiteness. (Plin. 
xix, 1, s, 2.} We learn from the Itineraiies that 
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a cross road led from hence across the Apennines 
direct to Blorentia in the valley of the Arnus, a 
distance of 70 miles. (Jtirt. Ant. p. 283.) The 
intermediate stations are unknown, but the road 
must evidently have ascended the valley of the 
Larnone {the Anemo of Pliny), which flows under 
the walls of Faenza. [E. H. B.] 

FECYI JUGUM, on the south coast of Gallia, 
near Agatha (^Agde'), is mentioned by Avienus after 
Mons Setius [Blascon] : — 

“Fecyijugum 

Radice fnsa in usque Taurum pertinet.” 

Taurus seems to be E'tmg de Tcm, on one side 
of which there is a range of hills called “ lou Pie 
FeguiL” (Ukert, Gallien, p. 119.) [G. L.] 

FELSTNA. [Bononia.] 

FELTRIA (i^eZ^re), a town of Venetia, but on the 
confines of Eimetia, and included within that province 
according to the later distribution of Italy. It is 
situated about 3 miles from the river Piave (Plavis). 
Inscriptions prove it to have been a municipal town of 
some importance under the Roman Empire, and there 
can be little doubt that we should read “ Feltrini ” 
for the “ Fertini ” who are enumerated by Pliny 
among the “ Elmetica oppida” which were comprised 
within the tenth region of Italy. (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; 
Orell. Inscr. 993, 3084; Cassiod. v. 9.) . The Itine- 
raries give a cross road from Opitergium (^Oderzo) 
to Feltria, and thence through the Val Sugana to 
Tridentum (Trent'). (Itm.Ant. p. 280.) [E.H.B.] 
FENNI, a population of the north and north- 
eastern parts of Europe, first mentioned by Tacitus 
(Germania, 46), as one difierent from and contrasted 
to tho,se of Germania, In Ptolemy, the only other 
author who gives their name, the fonn is ^ivvot. 
The extent to which the Fenni coincided with the 
modern Laps of Lapland, rather than with the I'inns 
of Finland (or rice versa), is considered under 
the articles Sitones, Scythia, and Saematia, At 
present the name alone will be noticed. It belongs 
to the same language with the word JEsiyi -Easi- 
I 7nen (q.v.), viz. the German; and, of this, to the 
Scandinavian branch. Finn is not the name by 
which either the Finlanders or the Laplanders know 
themselves. It is the term by which they are known 
to the Northmen. This helps to verity the state- 
ment that the chief sources of the information tjf 
the classical writers conceriung the Baltic were 
German. [R. G. L.] 

FEBE'NTINUM or FERF/NTIUM 
' Strab. Y,p.226; #ep6J'Tia,Ptol.iii. 1. §50: Ferentd), 
a city of Etruria, situated on the N. of the Ciminiau 
range, about 5 miles distant from the Tiber, and the 
same distance from the modem city of Viterbo. It 
is not mentioned in histoiy during the period of 
Etruscan independence, and must probably have been 
then a mere dependency of Volsinii : Strabo speaks 
of "it as one of the smaller towns in the interior of 
Etruria, but we leam from other authorities, as well 
as from existing remains, that it must have been in 
his time a flourishing municipal town : Vitruvius 
notices the excellent quality of the stone found in its 
neighbom-hood, and the numerous statues and other 
monuments hewn out of this material which adorned 
the town itself (Vitruv. ii. 7. §4). In common 
with most of the cities of Etruria, it had received a 
Roman colony before the end of the Republic, but 
did not obtain the title of a colony; and is termed, 
both by Vitruvius and Tacitus, a municipium. (LiJb. 
Colon, p. 216 ; Vitruv. 1. c. ; Tac. Hist. ii. 50.) It 
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derived some dlstiiictioii from being the birth-place 
of the Emperor Otho, who was of a noble and 
ancient Etruscan family (Suet. Otli, I ; Tac. 7. c.) ; 
we learn also that it possessed an ancient and 
celebrated temple of Fortune, i. e. probably of 
the Etruscan goddess Nnrsia or JSfortia (Tac, Ann. 
sv. 53). All these circumstances point to it as 
a place of consideration under the Eoman Empire, 
and we find it termed in an inscription “ ci vitas splen- 
didissima Ferentinensium ” (Orell. Inscr'. 3507) : 
it appears to have survived the fiill of the Empire, 
and retained its episcopal see till the 12th century, 
when it was attacked and destroyed by the people of 
the neighbouring city of Viterbo^ on account of some 
religious disputes which had arisen between the two 
(Alberti, Descrkione d' Italia, p. 62). 

The site is now uninliabited, but is still known by 
the name of JFerento: and the ruins of the ancient 
city are considerable, the most important of them 
being a theatre, which is, in some respects, one of the 
best preserved monuments of the kind remaining in 
Italv. The scena, or stage-front, is particularly re- 
markable ; it is 136 feet long, and built of massive 
rectangular blocks of volcanic masonry, on which 
rests a mass of Boman brickwork with arches, de- 
cidedly of Imperial times: while seven gates, with 
fiat arches for architraves, open in the fa 9 ade itself. 
The lower part of this construction is supposed by 
Mr. Dennis to be certainly an Etruscan work; but the 
Cav. Canina regards the whole edifice as a work of 
tire Boman Empire. (Canina, in the Annali dell' 
Imt. ISS7, pp. 62 — 64; Demm, E&uria, vol. i. 
pp. 204- — 210.) Besides the theatre, portions of the 
city walls and gates, and various ruins of buildings 
of Roman date, are still remaining on the site of 
Ferento. 

The ancient name is variously written : the MSS. 
of Tacitus and Suetonius fluctuate between Feren- 
tium and Ferentinum : Ptolemy writes it Ferentia 
(4>6p€t'Tia); and the ethnic form used by Vitnivius, 
“municipium Ferentis,” is in favomr of the foitn 
Ferentium: on the other hand, the inscription above 
cited (which certainly belongs to the Etruscan and 
not to the Heraican town) gives the form Ferenti- 
nensis from Ferentinum, and the Liber Coioniarum 
also has “ Colonia Ferentinensis ” for the Etruscan 
colony. [E,H.B.] 

FERENTTNUM {^epivnvov : Eth. Ferentinas, 
atis, but sometimes also Ferentinus, Sil. Ital. vizi. 
393; Jul. Obseq. §87; Ferentino), a city of the 
Heraicans; but included, with the other towns of 
that people, in Latium, in the more extended and 
later sense of that term. It was situated on the Via 
Latina, between Anagnia and Frusino, and was dis- 
tant 8 miles from tlie former (or, more strictly speak- 
ing, from the Compitum Anagninum), and 7 from 
the latter town. (Strab. v, p. 237 ; I tin. Ant. pp. 
302, 305.) According to Livy, it would seem to 
have been at one period a Volscian city; for he de- 
scribes tiie Volsciaiis as taking refuge there when 
they were defeated by the Boman consul L. Furius 
in B. c. 413 ; but they soon after abandoned the 
town, which was given over, together with its teni- 
tory, to the Hernicans. (Liv. iv. 51.) We subse- 
quently find the Volscians complaining of this as a 
direct spoliation (Id. 56); but from the position of 
Ferentinum, it seems most probable that it was origi- 
nally a Hernican city, and had been wTested from 
them by the Volscians in the first instance. It con- 
tinued after this to be one of the chief cities of the 
Hernicans, and took a prominent part in the war of 
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that people against Rome in b. c. 361, but was taken 
by assault by the Roman consuls. (Liv. vii. 9.) In 
the last revolt of the Heniici, on the contrary, Fe- 
rentinum was one of the three cities that I'efused to 
join in the defection from Rome, and which were re- 
warded for their fidelity by being allowed to i-etain 
their own laws, which they preferred to the rights 
of Roman citizenship. (Id. ix. 43.) At what pe- 
riod they afterwards obtained the civitas is uncertain ; 
in B.C. 195 they are mentioned as possessing only 
the Latin franchise (Id. xxxiv. 42) ; and an inscrip- 
tion still preserved, which cannot be earlier than the 
second century b. c., records their possession of tlieir 
own censors, a magistracy which is not found in the 
Roman municipia. (Znmpt, Comment. Epigr. p. 
77.) It is therefore probable that they did not ob- 
tain the Roman franchise till after the Social War; 
and the contrary cannot be inferred from the title of 
Municipium given to them by Gellius in citing an 
oi-ation of C. Gracchus, in which that orator relates 
an instance of flagrant oppression exercised by a 
Roman praetor upon two magistrates of Ferentinum. 
(Gell. X. 3.) At a later period Ferentinum, in 
common with most of the neighbouring towns, re- 
ceived a colony (Lib. Cohn. p. 234) ; but the new 
settlers seem to have kept themselves distinct from 
the former inhabitants, as we find in inscriptions the 
“ Ferentinates Novanl” (Orell. Inscr. 10 H). In 
b. c. 211 the territory of Ferentinum was traversed 
and ravaged by Hannibal (Liv. xxvi. 9); but with 
this exception we hear little of it in history, though 
it appears from extant remains and inscriptions to 
have been a considerable town. Horace, however, 
alludes to it as a quiet and remote country place; a 
character it may well have retained, notwithstanding 
the proximity of the Via Latina, though some com- 
mentators suppose the Ferentinum noticed in the 
passage in question to be the Tuscan town of the 
name, (Hoi\ Ep. i. 17. 8 ; Schol. Cruq. ad loc.') 
It was distant 48 miles from Rome, on a hill rising 
immediately on the left of the Via Latina, wdiich 
passed close to its southern side, but did not enter 
the town. 

The existing remains of antiquity at Ferentino 
are of considerable interest. They comprise large 
portions of the ancient walls, constructed in the Cy- 
clopean style, of large irregular and polygonal blocks 
of limestone, but less massive and striking than those 
of Alatri and Segni. They are also in many places 
patched or surmounted with Roman masonry ; and 
one of the gates, looking towards Frosinone, has 
the walls compo.sing its sides of Cyclopean work, 
while the arch above it is evidently Roman, as well 
as the upper part of the wall. A kind of citadel on 
the highest point of the hill crowned by the modern 
cathedral, is remarkable as being supported on three 
sides by mjissive walls or substructions which pre- 
sent a marked approach to the polygonal structure, 
but which, as an inscription still remaining on them 
informs us, were built yfrom the ground by tzvo ma- 
gistrates of Ferentinum at a period certainly not 
earlier than b. c. 150. (Bunsen, in the Ann. d. 

\ Inst. Arch. vol. vi. p. 144; Bunbury, in Class. Mu- 
smm, vol. ii. p. 164.) Numerous other portions of 
: Roman buildings are still extant 'dX.Ferentmo, 2 s> well 
as iuscriptionvS, one of which, recording the munifi- 
I cence of a certain A. Quinctilius Priscus to his fellow 
citizens, is cut in the living rock on an architectural 
I monument facing the line of the Via Latina towai'ds 
j Frodnone, and forms a picture.-que and striking 
I object. The inscription (which is given by West- 
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phal) records the names of three forms or /ww.(?i in the road foom Atuaca (that is, Atoataca, or Ton- 
the territory of Ferentimim, two of which, .called ^er?i) to Noviomagxrs {Nyrmgen), and 16 Gallic 
Boianmn and Ceponianum, still retain the appella- leagues from Tongem. The next place to Feresne 
tions of lioana and CipoUa/ra. (Westphal, on the road is Catualium [CatualiumJ, and after 
mische Kampagne, p. 85 ; Diomg^, Viaggio ad al- Gatualium comes Blariacum [BiAEiACUM]. Fe- 
cune CiUd del Lazm, pp. 4— 18.) [K H. Bj resne may be a corrupted name. The site is mi- 
FERENTTNAE LUOUS, a sacred grove with a certain. [G. L.] 

fountain and shrine of the deity of the same name, FERO'NIA or LTJCUS FEEO'NIAE 
celebrated as the place where the cities composing Strab. ; Aowaros- 4>77p<wwas, Ptoh). 1. A town of 
the Latin League used to hold their general assem- . SouthernEtruria, atthe footof Mount Soracte, within 
hlies. It is mentioned by Livy on occasion of the the territory of Gapena, with a celebrated temple or 
attempt of Turiius Herdoni us to overthrow the power shrine of the goddess from ivhom it derived its name, 
of Tarquinius Superbus (i. 50, 52), and again on and a sacred grove, attached to it. Strabo, indeed, is 
several subsequent occasions (ii. 38, vii. 25); and the only author who mentions ^ tozvn of tlie name, 
we learn from a remarkable passage of Gincius (qp. which he calls Feronia (v. p. 226); other writers 
Fesi. s. V. Praetor, p. 241) that these assemblies speaking of “Lucus Feroniae” and “ Feroniae fa- 
continued to be held regularly till b. c. 340. The nurn”: but it is natural that in process of time a 
name is indeed corrupted in the passage in question; town should have grown up around a site of so mucli 
hut there is no doubt that we should read “ ad ca- sanctity, and which was annually visited by a great 
put Ferentinae,” which corresponds to the expressions concourse of persons. Feronia appears to have been 
employed by Livy, “ ad caput aquae Ferentinae ’^ a Sabine goddess (Varn L.L. v. 74), and hence the 
and ad caput Ferentinnm.” From these inodes of festivals at her shrine seem to have been attended 
expression it is erident that there was both a sacred especially by the Sabines, though the sanctuary itself 
grove, and a fountain forming the head or source of was in the Etruscan territory, and dependent upon 
the stream called Aqua Ferentina. Dionysm^^ the neighbourbg city of Gapena (Liv. i. 30, xxvii, 
the contrary, calls the place of assembly Ferentinum 4). The first mention of these annual festivals occurs 
(4>£pei/T?TOy, iv. 45, V. 50), and appears to have re- as early as the reign of Tullus Hostilius, w'hcn we 
garded it as a town, though we need not suppose find them already frequented by great numbers of 
that he confounded it with the Hemican city of the people, not only for religious objects, but as a kind 
name, .as has been done by some modern writers, of fair for the purposes of trade, a custom whicli 
The only clue to its position is the parjsage above seems to have prevailed at all similar meetings, 
cited from Cincius, who places it ^*sub monte AI- (Liv. i. 30 ; Dionys. iii. 32.) Great wealth had, in 
bano;” but even without tJiis testimony we could the course of ages, been accumulated at the shrine of 
liardly hesitate to seek it in the neighbourhood of Feronia, and this tempted Hannibal to make a di- 
Alba Longa, and there can be little doubt that its gression from his march during his retreat from 
site is correctly fixed by Gell and Nibby in the deep Rome, in b. C. 211, for the purpose of plundering 
valley or ravine near Jfarwm, where there is a co- the temple. On this occasion he despoiled it of all 
pious fountain (supposed by some to be a subterra- its gold and silver, amomiting to a large sum ; be- 
nean outlet of the Lacus Albanus), which gives rise sides whicli there was a large quantity of rude or 
to the small stream now known as the Marrana del uncoined brass, a sufficient proof of the antiquity of 
Pcmtano. The valley in which this source is found the sanctuary. (Liv. xxvi. 11 ; Sil. Ital. xiii. 83 — 
is now called the Parco di Colmina,, ' bxA is still 90.) The only other notices of the spot which occur 
shaded with deep woods, which give it a picturesque in history are some casual mentions of prodigies tliat 
and solitary aspect. (Gril, Top. of Ro^ne, pp. 90 occurred there (Id. xxvii. 4, xxxiii. 26); but Strabo 
■^92 ; Nibby, Diniopii. vol. ii. p. 319.) [E. H. B.] tells that it was still much frequented in his time, 
FEREMTUM or FORENTTJM^ (4>€peVTT7, Biod.: and that many persons came thither to see the mi- 
Forentanus), a town of Apulia, about 10 miles rack of the priests and votaries of the goddess pass- 
E. of Venusia. The name is written Ferentum in ing unharmed through a fire and over buiiiing cin- 
most editions of Florace, though OreUi has substi- ders (8trab. v. p. 226). This superstition is ascribed 
tuted Porentum, which is the form found in Livy by other writers to the temple of Apollo, on the sum- 
and Pliny; but the first form is supported by Dio- mit of Mt. Soracte (Plin. vii, 2 ; Virg. Aen. xi. 785 — 
doms. It is still called Foreman but from the 790); it was probably transferred from thence to the 
expressions of Horace (“ aivum pingue hmnilis Fe- more celebrated sanctuary at its foot. [Soracte.] 
renti,” Carm. iii. 4, 16), to whom it was faimliar The genei’a! position of the Lucus Ferouiae is suf- 
from its proximity to Vermsia, the ancient town ap- ficiently fixed by the statements that it was “ in agro 
pears to have been situated in a valley, while the Capenate,” and at the foot of Mt. Soracte. A foun- 
modern one stands on the summit of a hill; and tain at the foot of the hill of Oreste, near the SE. 
according to local writers, some remains of the an- extremity of the mountain, is still called Felanica ; 
cient Ferentum may be found in a small plain and as such fountains were generally connected with 
2 miles nearer Venosa. (Romanelli, vol, ii. p. 236.) sacred groves, there is every probability that this was 
Livy terms it a strong town, so that it was one of the site of the grove and sanctuary of the goddess, 
the few places in Apulia which offered any consider- The village of Oreste, which stands m the hill 
able resistance to the Roman arms, and was one of above (a shoulder or off- shoot of Soracte), and bears 
the last subdued. (Liv. ix. 16, 20, but in the, some traces of having been an ancient site, is thought 
former of these passages it is probable that the true by Hibby and Dennis to occupy the position of the 
reading is “ Frentani,” not “ Forentani;” Died. xix. ancient town of Feronia. (Nibby, Dmtorni, vol. iii. 
65.) The Forentani are mentioned by Pliny (iii. 1 1. p. 108 ; Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. p. 180.) 
s. 16) among the municipal towns of Apulia; but Pliny mentions a Lucus Feroniae among the colo- 
wm meet with no subsequent mention of it in any , nies of the interior of Etruria; and from the order in 
ancient author. ^ ,[E. H. B.] which he, describes the towns of that province, there 
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cality of tlie name in Southern Etruria. But it is 
singular that Ptolemy, who also notices a Lucus 
Feroniae, to which he gives the title of a colonia, 
places it in the NW. extremity of Etruria, between 
the Arnus and the Macra. (Ptol. iii. L § 47; Phn. 
iiL 5. s. 8.) No other notice occurs of any such place 
in this part of Etruria; and the Liber Goloniarum, 
though unusually copious in its description of the 
province of Tuscia, mentions no such colony at all. 
An inscription, on the other hand, in which we find 
the name of “ Colonia Julia Felix Lucoferonensis 
(Orell. 4099), refers probably to the Southern Etrus- 
can town : and on the whole it is more probable that 
the name should have been altogether misplaced by 
Ptolemy, than that there should have existed a second 
colony of the name, of which we know nothing, 
ife (Zumpt, Je Co/ow. p. 347.) 

2. A place near Tarracina, on the border of the 
Pontine Marshes, where there existed also a shrine or 
sanctuary of the goddess Feronia, with a fountain and 
sacred grove. The latter is alluded to by Virgil 
(“ Viridi gaudens Feronia luco,” Aen. vii, 800) in 
connection with Girceii and Anxur (Tarracina), and 
the fountain is mentioned by Hoince, on his journey 
to Brundusium, as adjoining the place where the 
travellers quitted the canal through the Pontine 
Marshes, and from whence they had a long ascent of 
three miles to Anxur. (Hor. Sat i. 23.) Diony- 
sius relates (ii. 49) a legend of the temple having 
been founded by some Lacedaemonian exiles, who 
afterwards settled among the Sabines; a tale which 
was probably derived from the fiict of Feronia being 
a Sabine divinity. We learn from Servius that there 
was a stone seat in her temple here, on which if any 
slaves took their seat they obtained their liberty. 
Feronia, indeed, appears to have been especially wor- 
shipped by freed men and women. (Serv. ad Aen. 
viii. 564; Liv. xxii. 1.) Vibins Sequester erro- 
neously speaks of a lake of Feronia : whether he 
meant the fountain of that name, or substituted 
“ Lacus ” for Lucus,” is uncertain. (Vib. Seq. p. 
23; Oberlin, ad he.) 

The site of this sanctuary is clearly marked at a 
place now called Torre di Terracina^ where there 
is a beautiful and abundant source of limpid waters, 
breaking out just at the foot of the hills which here 
bound the Pontine Marshes, and some remains of the 
temple are still visible. The spot is just 58 miles 
from Rome, by the line of the Appian Way. (Ghaupy, 
Matson d Horace^ vol. iii. p. 453.) [E. H. B.] 

FERRA'RIA PROM. [Dianium.] 

FERRA'TUS M. (Jehel Jurjura)^ a mountain- 
chain of Mauretania Sitifensis, running SW. from 
the neighbourhood of Tubusuptus. (Ammian. Marc. 
xxix. 5.) [P. S.] 

FESCE'NNIUM {^aoKenov, Dionys.: Eth. Fe- 
scenninus), an ancient town of Etruria, situated not 
very far from Falerii, with which it always appears 
in close connection. Dionysius, indeed, expressly 
tells us that the Falisci had two cities, Falerii and 
Fescennium; and other authors confirm this by 
ascribing the same Argive or Pelasgic origin to both. 
(Dionys". i. 21 ; Solin. 2, § 7.) It is very probable 
also that the “ Faliscum” of Strabo, which he speaks 
of as a town distinct from Falerii (v- p. 266), was 
no other than Fescennium. Virgil mentions the 
“ Fescenninae acies ” among the Etruscan forces 
that followed Tunnis to the war against Aeneas 
(Ae». vii. 695) ; but no independent notice of B’escen- 
nium occurs in history, and it appears certain that ! 
it was merely a dependency of Falerii, and followed 
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the fortunes of that city, during the period of its 
greatness and power. Pliny, however, speaks of 
Fescennia (as he writes the name) as in his time an 
independent municipal town (iii. 5, s. 8), but this is 
the only notice we find of it under the Roman Em- 
pire; and we have no clue to its position beyond tliafc 
of its proximity to Falerii. Hence the determination 
of its site has been involved in the confusion which 
has arisen with regard to that of the more important 
city; and both Gell and Muller have placed Fescen- 
nium at Civita It may, however, be 

regarded as certain that that city occupies the site 
of the ancient or Etruscan Falerii [Falerii] ; and 
we must therefore seek for Fescennium elsewhere. 
A local antiquarian (Antonio Massa), whose opinion 
has been followed by Cluver and several other writers, 
would place it at Gfallese^ a village about 9 miles to 
the N. of Civita Castelkma, where some Etruscan 
remains have been found. Mr. Dennis has pointed 
out another site, a short distance from Borghetto on 
I the Tiber, between that village and Corchiano, where 
j there are unquestionable remains of an Etruscan city 
(part of the walls, &c. being still visible), which 
appear to have the best claim to be regarded as those 
of Fescennium. They are distant about 6 miles 
from Civita Castellana, and indicate the site of a 
city of considerable magnitude. The spot is marked 
only by a ruined church, named S.Silvestro. (Den- 
msy Etruria, vol i. pp. 152 — 162; Gluver, Ital, 
p. 551; Nibby, Dmtorm*, vol ii. p. 2^) 

It is singular that a place W'hich seems to have 
I been of so little importance as Fescennium, should 
I apparently have given name to a particular branch 
i of literature, — tlae “ Fescennlni versus,” which ap- 
pear to have been originally a kind of rude dramatic 
entertainment, or rustic dialogue in verse: though^ 
when these were superseded by more polished dra-» 
matic productions, the name of Fescennini was re-* 
tained, principally, if not exclusively, for verses sung 
at nuptial festivities, when great licentiousness of 
language was permitted, as h^ been the case in the 
older Fescennine dialogues. (Liv. vii. 2; tior. Ep^ 
ii. 1. 145; Catull Ixi. 127; Clmdim, Eescennina, 
xi. — ^xiv. ; Senec. Med. 113.) The only authors 
who expressly derive these dialogues from Fescen- 
nium are Serviuai(«c? Aen. vii. 695) and Festus (v. 
Fescennini, p. 85) ; and the former, strangely enough, 
calls it a town of Campania, probably by a confusion 
between the Fescennini and Atellanae [Atella] : 
but the name is in itself strong evidence in favour of 
their derivation from thence. And though we are 
unable to account for the application of such a local 
epithet to a class of compositions which must have 
been to a great extent the spontaneous effusions of 
rustic chameter, the same remark applies in a great 
degree to the “fabulae Atellanae,” which could 
hardly have been confined to the one city of Cam- 
pania to which they owe their name. Hence, it ap- 
pears unreasonable to reject the obvious derivation 
from Fescennium (as Klotz and Beinhardy have 
done), merely because we cannot explain the origin 
of the appellation. (See on this- subject Miilier, 
Etrusker, vol. ii. pp. 284 — 286 ; Klotz, Romische 
Literat Geschichte, vol. i. p. 293; Bernhardy, Rom* 
Lit&ratwr. note 118.) [E. H. B,] 

FIBRE'NUS, a small river of Latiura, in the 
countiy of the Volsci, which falls into the Liris on 
its left bank, about 4 miles below Sora and less 
, than 3 from Arpinum. It is still called the Fihreno, 
though more commonly known in the country as 
the Fiume della Posta from the village of La Posta 
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beneath which it has its source. Its whole course 
does not exceed 7 or 8 miles in length : but, like 
many rivers in a limestone country, it rises all at 
once with a considerable volume of water, which 
forms, in the first instance, a deep and clear pool, 
or little iahe, from whence its waters flow in a 
channel of 10 or 12 yai’ds in breadth, hut of great 
depth and remarkable clearness. This insignificant 
but beautiful stream derives a high degree of in- 
terest from the description of it by Cicero, whose 
paternal villa was situated on its immediate banks, 
or even as it would appear on an island surrounded 
by its waters. Great doubts have, however, been 
raised as to the exact locality of this villa. The 
opinion commonly adopted places its site in an island 
formed by two arms of the Fibrenus, just above its 
confluence with the Liris, where there now stands 
a convent called S. Domenico, and considerable re- 
mains of ancient buildings are certainly visible. 
Others, however, have transferred it to a smaller 
island, now called La Camella, about a mile higher 
up the stream. This islet seems to agree perfectly 
with the description given at the beginning of the 
second book De Legibus of the spot, “ insula quae 
est in Fibreno,” where that dialogue was held ; but 
this is cleai'ly represented as at some distance from 
the villa itself, and approached by following the 
shady banks of the river. Hence it seems probable 
that the villa may have been at S, Domenico, while 
the “ palaestra,” or planted grove for exercise, which 
Cicero compares with' the Amalthea of his friend 
Atticus, was in the little island of Carnella. This 
appears to be the same which he elsewhere (ad Att, 
xii. 12) calls “insula Arpinas.” The Fibreno is 
still remarkable for its extreme coldness, a quality 
common to many rivers which rise under similar 
circumstances. (Cic. de Leg. ii. 1, 3, Tusc. v. 26, 
ad Q. F, iii. 1, ad Att. xiii. 16; Eomanelli, vol. iii. 
pp. 366 — 371; Kelsall, Excursion to Arpino, pp. 
89 — 100 ; Hoare, Classical Tour, vol. i. p. 293.) 

The villa of Cicero passed, at a later period, into 
Hie hands of the poet Silius Italicus, who is the 
pnly other author besides Cicero that mentions the 
name of the Fibrenus. (Sil. Ital. viii. 401 ; Martial, 
xi.48, 49.) ^ ^ [E.H.B.] 

FICANA, an ancient city of iJatium, which fi- 
gures in Roman histoiy only on the occasion of its 
conquest byAncus Marcius, who is said to have 
removed the inhabitants to Rome, and destroyed 
the city itself. (Liv. i. 33 ; Dionys. iii. 38, whem 
the editions have Fidenae, but there is little doubt 
that the event referred to is the same related by 
Livy.) It is certain that it was never repeopled : 
its name is found in Pliny’s list of the extinct cities 
of Latium (iii. 5. s. 9), and is noticed also by Festus 
(v. Puilia Saxo) as a place no longer in existence. 
The latter passage, however, affords us a clue to its 
position ; according to Antistius Labeo there cited, 
it was situated on the Via Ostiensis, eleven miles 
from Rome, and apparently immediately adjoining 
the Tiber, on which it had a port, at a place called 
by Fabius Pictor the Puilia Saxa. A rocky hill, 
abutting on the Tiber, to the right of the Via Os- 
tiensis, at the required distance from Rome, now 
marked by a farm called Dragoncello^ may there- 
fore be presumed to be the site of Ficana, though 
no ruins remain. (Gell, Top. of RoTne, p.24*5; 
Nibby, Dintorni, vol. ii. p. 40.) [E. H. B.l 

FICUXEA or FICU'LNEA (^ik6\p€ol, Dionys, : 
Eth. Ficuleas-atis, Van’. ; Ficulensis, Cic. et Inscr. ; 
GesarinT), a city of ancient Latium, sifeuatetf on the 
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Via Nomentana, between Rome and Nomentum. It 
is mentioned repeatedly in the early Roman history, 
both by Livy and Dionysius. The latter tells us 
that it was founded by the Aborigines, together with 
Antemnae and Tellenae (i. 16). Its name appears 
also among the cities of the Prisci Latini subdued 
by the elder Tarquin (Liv. i. 38) : and as it is no 
longer found in the list of the thirty Latin cities 
that composed the League in b. c. 493 (Dionys. v, 
61), we may probably conclude that it continued 
subject to, or at least dependent on, Piome. Nor does 
it again figure in any of the ordinary histories of 
Rome; but Varro has preseiwed to us a tradition 
(de L. L. vi. 18) which represents the Ficuleates, 
Fidenates, and other neighbouring “ populi” as sud- 
denly taking np arms against Rome, shortly after 
the departui’e of the Gauls, and producing for a time 
a panic terror in the city, the memory of which was 
recorded by a festival called the Poplifugia. 

No subsequent notice of Ficulea itself occurs in the 
Roman history : and the change of name of the road 
which led thither from Via Ficulensis to Nomentana 
(Liv. iii. 52) may probably be regarded as a proof 
of its declining importance. But the “ ager Ficii- 
lensis” is mentioned by Cicero (ad Att xii. 34), as 
well as in the Liber Coloniarmn (p. 2.56, where it is 
slightly corrupted into Ficiliensis) : and Pliny notices 
the Ficolenses among the existing towns of Latium 
(iii. .5. s. 9). These indications are confirmed by 
inscriptions, which prove that it stiU subsisted as a 
municipal town in the reign of M. Aurelius, though 
there seem reasons for supposing that it fell into 
decay soi)n after, and all trace of it disappear in the 
middle ages. (Nibby, Dintorni, vol. ii. pp. 45, 
46.) 

The inscriptions just mentioned, one of which is 
interesting, as recording the institution by M. Au- 
relius of a college or charitable institution for boys 
and girls, who were called “ Piieri et Puellae Aii- 
mentarii Ficolensium ” (Orell. Inscr. 3364), were 
found in the neighbourhood of a farm-house called 
Cesarini, on the left of the Via Nomentana, about 9 
miles from Rome. They, therefore, leave no doubt that 
the Ficulea of Imperial times, at least, was situated in 
that neighbourhood. But the epithet of “ Ficulea ve- 
tus,” applied by Livy to the ancient Latin city (i. 38), 
would seem to indicate that it was distinct from tlie 
town which bore that name in his day. Martial also 
spealcs of “Ficelias veteres” (vi. 27), as if they 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of Nomentum ; 
and it is not improbable that the words used by 
Dionysius, — “ Ficulnea, which adjoins the Corniculan 
mountains” (i.l 6.), — were added for the same purpose 
of distinction. Hence it is probable that the Roman 
Ficulea was situated somewhere within the confines 
of the tenimmto or donJain of Cesarini, but that the 
ancient Latin city occupied a site more distent from 
Rome, and nearer to Nomentum, either on the hill 
called Monte Gentile, or more probably on that now 
marked by a lofty tower called Torre Lupara. This 
site, which is II miles from Rome, and on the Via 
Nomentana, is described as “ strewed with tiles and 
pottery, perhaps one of the surest indications of an 
ancient city.” (Gell, Top. of Rome, p. 247.) 

One of tbeinscriptions above mentioned (Orell. Ill) 
gives us the names of two Pagi in the territory of 
Ficulea, called the Pagus Ulmanus and Transulmanus : 
hence we may presume that the brook which now 
flows by Cesarini, and crosses the Via Nomentana 
near the Casale dei Pazzi, bore in ancient times the 
name of Ulmns. [E. H. B.] 


FIDEEA£. 

FIDE^KAE (^idwat, Strab., Ptol., bnt 
in Dionysius, and tlie singular form Fidena is used 
by Virgil, Jew. vi. 773, and by Tacitus, Ann. iv. 62; 
Mth. Fidenas, -atis; 4>LB7}va7os, Dionys.: Castel Giu- 
bileo\mi ancient city of Latium, situated on the left 
bank of the Tiber, and on the Via Salaria, five miles 
from Eome. There appears no doubt that it was ori- 
ginally and properly a Latin city. Virgil mentions it 
among the colonies founded by the kings of Alba; and 
in accordance with the same view, Dionysius relates 
that Fidenae, Crustumeriixm, and !Nomentura were 
founded by colonists from Alba led by three brothers, 
the eldest of whom was the founder of Fidenae. 
(Virg. Aen. vi. 773; Dionys. ii. 53; Steph. B. «j.) 
Still more decisive is it that its name is found in 
Pliny in the list of the towns that were accustomed 
to share in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount. (Plin. 
iii. 5. s. 9. § 69.) On the other hand, Livy expressly 
tells us it was of Etruscan origin (“ Nam Fidenates 
quoque Etrusci fuerunt,” i. 15); and not only gives 
this as a reason for the close connection between the 
Veientes and Fidenates, but even notices that the 
people of Fidenae had only learnt the Latin language 
from their intercourse with the Roman colonists (i. 
27). The last statement is evidently a mere touch 
added by the historian himself, and only serves to 
prove his conviction of their Etruscan descent. No 
other writer alludes to this extension of the Tuscan 
power; and tliough Fidenae frequently appears in 
alliance with Veii (for which their relative position 
will sufficiently account), we find no trace of its 
holding any relations with the other Etruscan cities. 

The close proximity of Fidenae to Rome would 
naturally bring it early into collision with the rising 
city: and accordingly we find that hardly any other 
city plays so important a part in the earliest history 
of Rome. All authors agree in representing it as 
engaged in war with Romulus ; according to Plutarch 
{Rom. 1^^) it took part with Caenina and Antemnae 
in the war which arose out of the rape of the women; 
but neither Livy nor Dionysius mentions it on that oc- 
casion, and both refer the first hostilities to the penod 
after the death of Tatius. According to their ob- 
viously fabulous account the city itself was taken by 
Romulus, who occupied it with a garrison or colony 
of 300 men ; a number exaggerated by Plutarch to the 
absurd amount of 2500 colonists, of whom he repre- 
sents 2000 as shortly after cut off by the Etruscans. 
(Liv. i. 14, 15; Dionys. ii. 53; Pint. 23, 25.) 
As usually happens in the early history of Rome, all 
trace of thisRomulian colony subsequently disappears. 
Fidenae is noticed during the reign of Numa as an 
independent city, maintaining friendly relations with 
the peaceful king, while under his successor Tullus 
Hostilius it again united with the neighbouring Veii 
against the growing power of Rome. (Dionys. ii. 
72, iii. 6 ; Liv. i, 27.) Their combined forces were 
defeated under the walls of Fidenae, and according 
to Dionysius the city itself was soon after besieged 
by Tullus, and compelled to surrender. Yet after 
this we find Fidenae again engaging in successive 
wars with Ancus Marcius and Tarquinius Priscus, 
and, if we may believe the Roman historians, succes- 
sively captured by both monarchs, the' latter of whom 
is even represented as having again established there 
a Roman colony. (Dionys. iii. 39, 40, 50, 57.) It 
is evident that no reliance can be placed upon these 
facts as historical; but the inference that Fidenae 
was really (as described hy the Roman historians) a 
large and powerful dty, almost on a par with Veil, , 
may fairly be admitted. It is remarkable also that 
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it appears to have held a very independent position, 
and appears sometimes in league with the Latins, at 
others with the Sabines, but most frequently with 
the Veientes. After the expulsion of the Tarquins 
from Rome, Fidenae is represented as taking an 
active part in attempting their restoration, and for 
this purpose entered into a league first with the Sa- 
bines, and afterwards with the Latins ; but both 
attempts proved abortive, and in b. c. 496 the Fide- 
nates, abandoned by their allies, were compelled to 
surrender to the Roman arms, (Liv. ii. 1 9 ; Dionys* 
T. 40, 43, 52, 60.) Hence the name of Fidenae does 
not appear in the list given by Dionysius immediately 
afterwards of the confederate cities of Latium, and it 
is probable that it did not at this time form part of the 
Latin League. From this time the Fidenates appear 
to have continued tranquil for a considerable period, 
till in B. c. 438 they were again induced to unite 
with their old allies the Veientes, and by the murder 
of the Roman ambassadors produced an ’irremediable 
breach with the republic. Their combined forces 
were, however, again defeated by Cornelius Cossus 
under the very walls of Fidenae (Liv. iv. 17 — 19), 
and a few years after Fidenae itself was again taken 
(Id. 22). Yet in b, c. 426 we find both the Veientes 
and Fidenates once more in arms, and the latter city 
was once more captured by the dictator Quxnctius 
Pennus. (Id. iv. 31 — 34.) On this occasion we are 
told that it was plundered, and the inhabitants sold 
as slaves ; and though it does not appear that the city 
itself was destroyed, — tlie expression of Floras, 
“Cremati suo igne Fidenates” (i. 12. § 4), being 
evidently a mere rhetorical flourish derived from 
Livy’s language,— its humiliation must have been 
complete; for, with the exception of an obscure notice 
in Varro (L.L. vi. 18) of a sudden outbreak of the 
people of Fidenae, Ficulea, and the neighbouring 
towns just after the capture of Eome by the Gauls, 
we hear no more of Fidenae as an independent city. 
(For the history of these wars, see Niebuhr, vol. ii., 
and Bormann, Chorographie, pp.24l 

— 245.> 

Though we have no account of the destruction of 
Fidenae^ which according to Varro was certainly in 
existence after the Gaulish War, e. c. 389, it seems 
to have rapidly ipnk into a state of complete decay, 
and before the close of the repixblic had dwindled 
into an insignificant village. Cicero speaks of it as 
a very poor and decayed place; and Strabo terms it 
(like Collatia and Antemnae) a mere village, the ex- 
clusive property of one individual. Horace also 
refers to Fidenae and Gahii as almost proverbial 
instances of deserted villages (‘‘Gabiis desertior 
atque Fidenis vicus,” Hor. Ep. i, 1 1, 7) ; and Juvenal 
more tlian once refers to the same places as poor and 
rustic country towns (Gic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 35; 
Strab. V. p. 230 ; Juv. vL 57, x. 100). Yet it is 
evident that Fidenae never lost its municipal rank : 
Cicero, in the passage already cited, mentions it 
among the “ oppida ” of the neighbourhood of Rome, 
which be contrasts with the flourishing cities of 
Campinia; and Juvenal notices it as retaining its 
local magistrates Fidenarum — potestas,” x. 100), 

which are mentioned also in inscriptions. It is 
therefore a complete error on the part of Pliny to 
reckon Fidenae among the “populi” of Latium, which 
had become utterly extinct (iii. 5. s. 9); and, by a 
singular inadvertency, he himself afterwards men- 
tions the Fidenates among the Sabines in the fourth 
region of Augustus (iii. 12. s. 17). The Anio being 
taken as the limit of that region, Fidenae, as well as 
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Nomentiim, came to be considered as belonging to' 
the Sabine territory, though originally included in 
Latium. 

In the reign of Tiberius Fidenae was the scene 
of a fearful catastrophe, arising from the fall of a 
temporary wooden amphitheatre during a show of 
gladiators, that had drawn together vast crowds from 
Borne and the neighbouring towns. By this accident 
not less than 50,000 persons, according to Tacitus, 
were killed or seriously hurk (Tac. iv. 62, 
63; Suet 40.) From this time we hear no 
more of Fidenae ; but its name is still found in the 
Tabula as the first station on the Salarian Way, 
and its continued existence may be traced by in- 
scriptions and ecclesiastical records down to the se- 
venth century of the Christian era, when all trace 
of it disappears. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 62; Tab, 

Murat. Insor, p. 316, no. 4; Nibby, Pintomi^ vol. ii, 
p,57.) 

Though no ruins exist on the site of Fidenae, its 
position may he identified with unusual certainty. 
Ancient authors concur in placing it at the distance i 
of 5 miles or 40 stadia from Borne, on the Via Sa- j 
laria; and we gather from the accounts in Livy and | 
Dionysius that it was situated on a hill with* steep ' 
or precipitous banks, and immediately above the 
Tiber, All these conditions are fully answered by 
the site at Castd Oiuhileo, which is well adapted for 
that of an ancient city. The hill next the Tiber, on 
which stand the ruins of the castle, was probably 
the ancient arx or citadel; while the more extensive 
plateau on the E. of the Via Salaria was occupied by 
the city itself. ' The sides of the hill appear to have 
been in many places cut down or scarped artificially, 
and these perpendicular faces contain hollows which 
were probably in their origin sepulchral. Other ex- 
cavations indicate quarries; and we know from Vi- 
truvius that the tufo of Fidenae was one of those 
extensively worked in ancient times. (Vitruv. ii. 7. 
§ 1). The hill of Cartel Giubileo is a conspicuous 
object in the view of the Campagna from the hills , 
above Rome; hence we find Martial noticing “ the 
ancient Fidenae,” in describing the same view. (Mart, 
iv. 64. 15.) A plan, as well as description of the 
site, is given by Gell (Top. of Rome^ pp. 250 — ^253; 
iNibby, Pititorni., vol. ii. pp. 51 — 6|j; Dennis, Etruh 
voL i, pp. 68 — 72 ; Bormann, Alt-Latiniscke 
■Chorographie, p. 239). [E. H. B,] 

FIDE'NTIA (^ibevrla: Eth. Fidentinus: Borgo 
S. I)onnmo)j a town of Gallia Oispadana, situated 
on the Via Aemilia, between Parma and Placentia, 
and distant 15 miles from the former city. (Plin. iii. 
15. s. 20; Ptol iii. 1. § 46; Itin. Ant p. 288.) Its 
name is only mentioned in history during, the civil 
wars between Marius and Sulla, when M. Lucullus, 
one of the generals of Sulla, was besieged within its 
walls by the lieutenants of Carbo, but by a sudden 
sally defeated them with great loss, (Pint. Suit 27; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 28; Liv. Epit Ixxxviii.) It seems to 
have been at this time a place of consideration : but 
though noticed by Pliny and Ptolemy as a municipal 
town, it appears to have subsequently declined, and 
is called in the Itineraries in more than one passage 
“ Fidentiola vicus,” while still later the Jerusalem 
Itinerary terms it merely a “ mansio.” (Itm. Ant. 
pp. 99, 127 ; Itin.Hier. p. 636.) The modem 
S.Donnino derives its name from St.Domninus, who, 
according to ecclesiastical traditions, suffered mar- 
tyrdom at a place called J alia, in the territory . of 
Parma, Its distance from the latter city proves that 
it occupied the actual site of the ancient Fidehtia; 


which has sometimes been erroneously transferred to 
(Plorentia). [E. H. B.] 

FIGLINAE, in Gallia, only appears in the Table, 
which places it on a road from Vienna (Vienne') to 
Valentia (Valence)^ on the east side of the Rhone. 
Figlinae was about half-way between Vienna and 
Tegna (Tein). The site is unknown, unless it be 
FdUnes^ as Walckenaer makes it. £G. L.] 

FILOMUSIAGUM, a place in Gallia, only known 
from the Table, which places it on the road between 
Vesontio (J9eaaK^o?i) and Abiolica (Ariolica, Pon- 
tarlier). D’Anville (Notice, tj-c.) has discussed the 
position of this place, which is uncertain. [(L L.] 

FINES, in Gallia. D’Anville observes (Notice, 
4c., Axt. Fines), that there would be an infinite 
number of places with this name, if, in addition to 
those which appear in the records of the Roman 
period, we were to enumerate all the instances in 
which this name occurs, and which the Roman re- 
cords do not mention. It is on the old roads between 
the towns that the Itineraries mark tlie places called 
Fines. D’Anville enumerates those that are so 
marked, proceeding in his enumeration from south 
to north. 

1. FmES is marked by the Antonine Itin. and 

the Table between (Cavaillon'), and Apta 

Julia (Apt). Cabellio belonged to the Cavares and 
Apta Julia to the Vulgientes, and Fines marked the 
limits of the two peoples. In this and in other in- 
stances, owing to discrepancies in thejtins., and the 
want of any name corresponding to Fines, it is nf>t 
possible to fix positions accurately; and it would be 
mere waste of time to give conjectures. 

2. The Jerusalem Itin. places Fines between 
Davianum [Davianum] and Vapincum (Gap), 
but it does not appear what territories this limifc 
separated. 

3. The Table places Fines on a road between To* 
losa (Toulouse) and Narbo (Narbonne) ; .and we 
may consider it, perhaps, as indicating the boundary 
between the dependencies of these two great cities. 
The place cannot be found with certainty ; but the 
Table makes it 15 from Toulouse to Badera, and 19 
from Badera to Fines, 

4. The Table places Fines on a road from Tou- 
louse to Dibona, that is, Divona (CaJiors)', and 
Fines is 28 from Toulouse. This place must have 
marked the limit of the ten-itory of Toulouse on the 
road to Cahors. The next station to Fines and lOg 
M. P. from it is Cosa (Cos). Thus we get pretty 
near to the site of Fines. Walckenaer fixes it at a 
place called Le Fau, that is, the limit. 

5. The Antonine Itin. and the Table place Fines 
on a road from Burdigala (Bordeaux) to Aginnum 
(Agen). The determination of the position seems 
very doubtful. We must suppose that this place 
marked the limit of the territory of Aginnum, for it 
is the next place to Aginnum. 

6. The Table places Fines half way between Ve- 
sunna (Perigueitx) and Augustoritum (Limoges), 
and we may conclude that it marked the limit of 
the territory of these two cities. The place is not 
certain. Walckenaer fixes it at TMviers, 

7. The Table marks' Fines on the road from Au- 
gustoritum (Limoges) to Augustonemetum (Cler- 
mont m Auvergne). From Acitodunum (AJmn), 
the second place after Lmx)ges, to Fines is 20 
Gallic leagues, a distance which, it is supposed, 
conducts us to the commencement of the territory of 
the Arverni, to which Augustonemetum belonged. 

8. The Antonine Itin. and the Table place Fines 
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between Limonum {Poitiers) and Argentomagiis 
{Argenton en Berri) ; and half way feween the 
Two towns. D’Anville supposes that Fines may be 
represented by Eeins, which is situated at the 
boundary of the territory of the Pictones or Pictavi, 
to wbich Limonum belonged, and at the commence- 
ment of the territory of the Bituriges. He adds, 
what seems probable, that Meins may be a corrupted 
form of Fines. 

9. The Anton. Itin. places Fines between Gondate 
Eedonum (Rennes) and Alauna [Aiaijna], and 
28 M. P. from Rennes. There can be no doubt that 
Fines marks the limits of the territory of the Ee- 
dones on the road to Alauna; and D’Anville supposes 
that it marks the boundaiy between the Eedones 
and the Abrincatui. [Abrincatul] D’Anville 
finds here also a place called Wines or Muinejs near 
the sea, which he supposes to represent Fines; but 
bis argument is more ingenious than satisfactoiy. 
Walckenaer fixes Fines at Antrain^ which is in or 
veiy near to a straight line joining Rennes and 
Avranches. 

10. Fines occurs in the Table between Suhdin- 

num (Le Mans)^ the capital of the Oenomani, and 
Caesarodunum (Tours), as Walckenaer has it 
(Geog. des voL hi. p. 60). D’Anville 

gives a different account of the matter, which is too 
obscure to be worth discussing. Walckenaer iden- 
tifies Fines with CMiteau du Loir. • 

11. The Table marks Fines between Genabum 
(Orleans) and Agedincum (Sens). The distance of 
Fines from Orleans is 15 M. P. The place seems 
to be at' the boundaiy between the dioceses of Orleans 
and Sens, for as a general rule the limits of the old 
French dioceses indicfite the territoiy of the Gallic 
‘cities, Walckenaer places Fines in the Forest of 
Orleans. The next place to Fines is Aquae Segeste 
[Aquae Segeste], and the next is Sens. 

12. The Antonine Itin. places Fines between Au- 
giTsta Suessionum (Soissons) and Durocortorum 
(Reims), 13 Gallic leagues from Soissons, and 12 
from Reims. The inscription of Tbsaymi places 
Fines halfway between the two cities, the iuterv'al 
between which it makes 24 Gallic leagues. There 
can be no doubt that a place named Fismes repre- 
sents Fines, for the distances agree as well as we can 
suppose that they should, when we do not know pre- 
cisely the points in the two towns from which they 
were measured ; and Fismes is on the common boun- 
dary of the dioceses of Soissons and Reims. 

13. The Antonine Itin. places Fines between Vi- 
rodimum (Verdun) and Ibliodurum. The next 
station to Ibliodurum is Dlvodurum (Afete). The 
distance from Verdun to Fines is 9 Gallic leagues, 
and from Fines to Ibliodurum it is 6. Ibliodurum, 
as the name shows, is on a river; and it is supposed 
to be Hannonville, at the passage of the Iron. The 
numbers in the Itin. fix Fines at a place called 
Marcheville, between Verdun and the passage of 
the Iron; and the word Marcheville contains the 
Teutonic element March or Mark, which means a 
boundary or frontier. It is probable that Fines 
marked the limits of the Virodunenses and the Me- 
diomatrici, whose chief place was Divodurura. 

14. The Table places Ad Fines next to a place 
called Nasinm (Naix), on the river Ornez, above 
Bar-le-Muc. Nasium is one of the towns which 
Ptolemy assigns to the Lend, who were south of the 
Mediomatrici. Walckenaer places tliis Fines, ac- 
cording to his exposition (Geog. vol. iii. p. 87), be- 
tween Nasium and Tiillum (TouV), and at a place 
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called D’Anville finds a place called Feins, 

on thfe same side of the Ornez; but its distance 
from JVaia; does not agree with the 14 Gallic leagues 
of the Table. 

15. Both the Antonine Itin. and the Table place 
Fines between Yemamsi (Immenstadt) and Vindo- 
nissa ( Windisch). The stations are in this order : — 
Vemania, Brigantia (Bregem'),Ax])oxFeVi's. (Arhon), 
Fines (Pfin), Vitodurum (Winterthur), and Vin- 
donissa. The two Itins. agree pretty nearly in the 
distance from Arbor to Fines. Arbor (A7’6o7i) is on 
the west side of the Lake of Comstanz, and PJyn or 
PJin is on the river Thur, in the Thurgau. D’An- 
ville observes that the position of this place (Fines) 
indicates the boundary which the Eomans had fixed 
between Maxima Seqnanorum and Ehaetia; for it 
appears by the Notitia of the Empire, that a post 
which was established at Arbore (Avion), between 
Fines and Brigantia, was under the orders of the ge- 
neral who commanded in Eliaetia. [G. L.] 

FINIS BITHYNIAE, a station on the road which 
led from Claudiopolis to Gordiuin or Juliopolis, in 
Galatia. (Itin. Mierosol.) In the Peutinger Table 
it appears under the form of Finis Ciliciae, with 
which*it must not he confounded, [E. B, J.] 
FIEMUM (4>fp/ion: Fth. Firmanus; Fermo), an 
important city of Picenum, situated about 6 miles 
from the Adriatic, and 25 from Asculum. We have 
no account of it previous to the Eornan conquest of 
Picenum, hut it was doubtless one of the cities of 
that people, and after their subjugation was selected 
by the Eomans for the establishment of a colony, 
which was settled there at the beginning of the First 
Punic War. (Veil. Pat. i. 14.) Hence Firmum is 
mentioned by Li^y among the thirty Latin colonies 
during the Second Punic War; it was one of the 18 
which continued steadfast to Home under the most 
tjying circumstances. (Liv. xxvii. 10.) During the 
Social War (b. c. 90) it again appears as a strong 
fortress, in which Pompeius took refuge after his 
defeat by the Italian generals Judadlius and Afra- 
nius, and in which he was able to defy the arms of 
the latter, whom he eventually defeated in a second 
battle under the walls of Firmum. (Appian, B. C. 
i. 47 ) It is again mentioned during the Civil War 
of Caesar and l^mpey, when it was occupied by the 
former without resistance. (Cic. adAtt. viii. 12. B.) 
Under Augustus it received a fresh colony, and we 
find it in consequence hearing in inscriptions the 
colonial title, though Pliny does not mention it as 
such, but the name of Firmum appears to be acci- 
dentally omitted from his text. (Plin. iii. 13. s. 18 , 
Lib. Colon, p. 226; Orell. Riser. 2223, 3118, 3406; 
Zumpt. de Colon, p. 335.) After the fall of the 
Eornan Empire Firmum again appears as a strong 
fortress, which was taken and retaken by Belisaiius 
and Totila. (Procop. B. G. ii. 16, 20, iii. 11, 12.) 
It seems to have been then one of the principal towns 
of Picenum, as it continued under the exarchs of 
Eavenna, and has retained the -same consideration 
ever since. It is still the see of an archbishop, and 
capital of a province called the Marca di Fermo. 
It is frequently distinguished by the epithet 
Picenum (^ipyov niK7)v6v, Strab. ; Firmum I*icenum, 
Val. Max. ix. 1 5. 1 ; Orel!. Insc7\ 3406), as if for 
the purpose of avoiding confusion with some other 
town of the name, but no such is known. 

About 5 miles from Fiiinum, at the mouth of the 
little river Xeto, was the port or emporium of the. 
city, called Castellum or Castrum Firmanum, which 
is confounded by Mela witli Firaium itself. It is 
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still called Porto dl Fermo. (Plin. 7. <?. ; Mel. ii. 4, 
§ 6; Strab, v. p.241.) This tovrn, which was the 
line of the coast -road that united the Via Salaria 
with the Flaminia, is placed bj the Itineraries 24 
M. P. from the mouth of the Truentus, and 22 from 
Potentia. {Itin. Ant. pp. 101, 313 ; Tab. Pent.) 
Fiirmum itself, being situated in the interior on a lofty 
hill, could never have been on a great line of high 
road, but tlie Itineraries give a cross line passing 
from Septempeda (^S. Severino) through Urbs Salvia, 
Firmuin, and Asculum to Castrum Truentinum. 
(Itin. Ant. p. 316.) [Picejtum.] [E. H. B.] 
FISCELLUS MONS, a lofty mountain forming 
part of the central and most elevated chain of the 
Apennines. Pliny tells us that it contained the 
sources of the river Nar; and this statement would 
lead us to identify it with the group now known as 
the Monti della SiUlla^ one of the loftiest and most 
rugged portions of the central Apennines [Apen- 
iriNUs], rising on the confines of the Sabines and 
Ficcnuni. Silius Italicus, on the contrary, appears , 
to connect it wdth the Vestini, which would indicate 
a situation somewhat further south. (Piin. iii. 12. i 
s. 17 ; Sil. Ital. vni. 517.) The statement of Pliny 
would deserve the most credit, but that the pS.ssage 
is confused, and in all probability corrupt (see Sillig, 
ad he.) ; and it would almost seem as if he con- 
founded the Nar with the Velinus, which in fact 
rises in the lofty mountain group immediately on the 
confines of the Vestini. [Nar.] Varro speaks of 
the Mows Fiscellus and Tetrica (in the same neigh- 
bourhood) as abounding in wild goats ; meaning pro- 
bably the Ibex or Bou(iuetin of naturalists, an animtil 
long since extinct in the Apennines. (Varr. R. R. 
ii.l.§5,3,§3.) [E.H.B.] 

FIXTUINUM. The Table has a road from Age- 
dincum (Sens) to Fixtuinum, passing through 
Eiobe and Calagum {Chailly). D’Aiiville supposes 
it to be the latinum of Ptolemy, the chief town of 
the Meldi. [Iatinum.] [G. L.] 

FLANATICUS SINUS (Plin. iii. 19), orFLA- 
NONICUS {fbXavuiVLKbs k6Xtos, Stepli. B. s. 
the gulf on the N.W. coast of Liburnia, which 
derived its name from a people callel the Flanatbs 
(P lin. iii. 21). There was a town called Flanoka 
(P lin. I 0 .; PtoL ii. 16. § 2, Fittnona), between 
Alvona and Tarsatica. It is now called Canal del 
Quam^ro, well known for its dangerous navigation, 
(Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montenegro^ vol. i. p. 48 ; 
Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaven^ p. 249.) [E. B. J.] 

FLAVIA OAESARIENSIS, mentioned in the 
Notitia as being a division of Britain under the 
superintendence of a jgraeses ; the notice being as 
follows:"— 

Sid) disjpositione viri spectahilis, vicarii Britan- 
niarum. 

Comulares 

Maximae Caesariensis / 

Valentiae. 

Praeddes 
Bvitamiae Primae ; 

Britamiae Secundae; 

Flaviae Caesariemis. 

The other notice (for there are only two) is in Rufus 
Peatas (B7'eviarium,.c. S) : “Sunt in Gallia cum | 
Aquitania et Britanniis decern et octo provinciae ' 
. . . in Britannia, Maxima Caes^iensis, Flavia, 

Britannia Prima, Bi'itannia Secunda.” 

In the Map of the Monumenta Britannica, the , 
province of Flavia Caesariensis is bounded hy the 
(a) Thames, (6) Wales, (c) the Mersey, Don, and 
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Humbeiv (i7) the German Ocean; so that it com- 
prises the midland and eastern counties and 
Lincolnshire. 

The authority for these lines of demarcation is 
unsatisfactoiy. It is only probable^ first, that the 
name was taken from the conquests made by Fla- 
4 J 2 W Vespasianus; and secondly, that the area thus 
named was as aforesaid. [R, G. L.] 

FLAVI'NIUM or FLAVINA, a small town of 
Etruria, known only from Vii’gil, who speaks of the’ 
“ Flavinia arva,” and Silius Italicus, wlio calls the 
' name of the town Flavina, — though Servius tells 
us it was Flavinium. We may probably infer, from 
the names with which it is associated by Virgil, that 
it was somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Fa- 
liscans and Soracte; and it has been placed, with 
some plausibility, at Fiano, between the foot of So- 
racte and the Tiber, about 25 miles from Rome. 
(Virg. Aen. vii. 696, and Serv. ad loc. ; Sil Ital. 
viii. 492 ; Gell, Top. of Rome, p. 244.) [E. H. B.] 

FLAVIOBBTGA (^\aovi6€piya : prob. Portu- 
galete'), a sea-port town on the N. coast of Hispania 
Turraconensis, and on the W. side of the estuary of 
the Nerva (N'eroion'). From the notice of it in 
Pliny, we may infer that it received its name, and 
its rank as a colony, under Vespasian or Titus; 
having formerly been called Amanum portus. (Plin. 
iv. 20. s. 34.) Pliny assigns it to the Varduli, but 
Ptolemy to the Autrigones. (Florez, Esp. S. xxiv, 
p, 10; Mariana, Hist. Hisp. iv. 4.) [P. S.] 

FLAVIOBRIGANTIUM. [Brigantium.] 
PLAVIONATIA. [Astuees.] 
FLAVIO'POLIS (^Xa^ib-noXis ot ^XaovUiroXis), 
a town of Cilicia, to the west of Tarsus. From coins 
found at Ushah, it is manifest that this place occu- 
pies the site of the ancient Flaviojjolis. Respecting 
its history scarcely anything is known, and it cannot 
be ascertained whether it owed its name to the 
emperor Vespasian, or to some member of the family 
of Constantine. In later times it was the see of a 
Christian bishop. (Ptol. v. 8. § 6 ; Aruridell, Asia 
Alinor, vol. i. p. 1 16.) [L. S.l 

FLAVIOTOLIS. [Grateia.] 

FL AVIUM SOLVENSE, a town in Noricum, 
probably situated in the neighbourhood of Virunum. 
(Plin. H. N. iii. 27.) In inscriptions (Orelli, n. 1376, 
foil.) it is called Flavia Solva. According to some 
the modern Solfeld has derived its name from Sol- 
vense; but comp. Linliard, Geseh. von Krain, i. p. 
326. [I-.S.] 

FLENIO, a place which the Table fixes on a road 
from Noviomagus(A^»zc^€w) toLugdunum (Leiden). 
The next station to Lugdunum is Forum Hadriani 
(Voorhurg)- and the next station to Forum Ha- 
driani is Flenio. The distance between Forum Hadri- 
ani and Flenio is 12 M. P. D’ Anville fixes Flenium at 
Vlaardingen on the Maas. Tiiis place was probably 
the chief town on the river in the Roman time, as it 
was certainly for a long time after, and before the rise 
of Rotterdam, which is not mentioned until the 
14th century. D’ Anville establishes the fact of 
Flenio being the centre of some road by the evidence 
of a milestone which was dug up at a place called 
Mmst&r near s' Gravesande, with the number xn. 
upon it, a distance which fits no place except Vlaar- 
dingen. The distances in this part of Gallia are in 
Roman miles. [G. L.] 

FLETIO, is placed in the Table on the road 
along the Rhine from Lugdunum Batavorum (Leiden), 
to Noviornagus (Nymegen). The position of Alba- 
nianae (^Alphen) between Leiden and Fletio is well 
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established; and the distance between Albanianae ' 
and Eletio is 19M. P. Fletio is accord- 

ing to D’Amille and others who haye followed his 
opinion. [G. L.] 

FLEVO LACTJS, and FLEVTJM OSTIUM. Dra- 
siis, the son of Livia, and the brother of Tiberius, when 
he held a command on the Ehine, employed his men 
in making a canal to join the Rhine and the Tssel, 
This canal, called the Fossa Drusiana or Fossae 
Drusinae, commences below the separation of the 
Rhine and Waal, and joins the Tssel near Doeshurg, 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 8; Claud. 1.) Germanicus, 
the son of Drusus, passed with his ships from the 
Rhine, through this canal, into the lakes and the 
ocean, and as far as the mouth of the Amisia (^Ems). 
The water of the Rhim being thus partly diverted 
into the Tssel made a new outlet for that river, 
which outlet Pliny (iy. 15) calls Fleviim. He says 
* that Helium and Flevum are tlie names of the two 
mouths into which the Ehine is divided, on the 
north flowing into lakes, on the west into the river 
Mosa; it preserves by an outlet intermediate between 
the two a moderate channel for its own name.” The 
Helium Ostium is the outlet of the Maas, which 
now receives the Vahalis (IFhaZ). The outlet of 
the Flevum Ostium w'as into a lake, which Mela 
(iii. 2) thus describes: “ The Ehine not far from the 
sea is distributed in various directions, but to the 
left the Ehenus is a river even then and until it 
enters the sea; on the right it is at first narrow and 
like unto itself, afterwards the banks recede from 
one another far and wide; and now, no longer a river 
but a large lake, it is called Flevo where it has 
filled the plains; and surrounding an island of the 
same name it becomes again more contracted, and 
flows out again in the form of a river.” Mela here 
mentions only two mouths, but Ptolemy (iv. 9), be- 
sides the outlet which he calls the Mosa [Mosa], 
enumerates a western outlet of the Ehine, a middle 
outlet, and an eastern outlet; the last ought to corre- 
spond to the Flevum. The lake which Mela describes 
corresponds to the Zuider Zee. Ukert 
p. 151) obseiwes that Mela does not ^y that the 
Flevum enters the sea; and he translates the last 
words, “iterumque fluvius emittitur,” “and comes 
as a river out of the lake.” He admits, however, 
that Mela assumed that the Flevum entered the 
sea; and nobody can doubt that, when Mela says it ! 
flows out again in the form of a river, he means to 
say that it enters the sea in a form like the other, 
branch, though its course had been made dilferent 
by passing through a great lake. Geographers have 
attempted to determine Mela’s island, which is a 
useless attempt, for the lake has undergone great 
changes since Mela’s time; and, besides that, his 
description may not he exact. It is certain that 
there were large lakes, or a large lake, near the 
outlets of the Rhine; for, besides the passage of 
Tacitus already mentioned, he says that Germanicus, 
on a previous occasion {An7i. i. 60), after sending 
Caecina through the country of the Bructeri t© the 
Amisia, and appointing Pedo, who had the charge 
of the Frisian country, to command the cavalry, 
embarked four legions and took them through the 
lakes. Infantry, cavalry, and fleet all met at the 
Amisia. These lakes then were navigable in the 
Eoman period; and it is an erroneous, though com- 
mon statement, that the Zuider Zee did not exist 
then. 

The enlargement that the Zuider Zee has received 
by the encroachment of the sea has probably been 


chiefly on the west side, where the coast is flat and 
the water is shallow. Along the east side there is 
deeper 'water. In 1219 the sea is said to have 
broken in and to have carried away the dikes; and 
another invasion, in 1282, which did great damage, 
is also recorded. It seems probahle that the outlet 
of the Zuider Zee is the part that has been chiefly 
enlarged, the part that lies north of the channel 
between Stawren md Medenhlik, for it is said that 
old SkLvoren was swallowed up by the sea. 

It is conjectured by Walckenacr that the Nabalia of 
Tacitus (IlisL v. 26) is the Tssel, and that the Fossa 
of Drusus, from to the Tssel at Doeshurg, 

formed, with the coarse of the Tssel into the lake 
or lak^, the north-eastern limit of Gaul. He further 
conjectures that the name F'ievum was given to the 
stream which flowed out of the lake into the North 
sea. Accordingly, he supposes that the Castelium 
Flevum (Tacit. Ann. iv. 72) may have been at the 
outlet of tlie Flevum, which channel completed the 
north-eastern limit of Gallia. He further supposes 
that the i.-iland of Vlie-and, one of the four wliich 
h'e in front of the Zuider Zee, and form a barrier 
against the ocean, may represent the Flevum Cas- 
tellmn. (Walckenaer, Giog. des Gauks, vol. ii. p. 
294.) 

Thus the VUe-Stroom, between the islands of 
Vlieland and ScheUmg, may represent the old mouth 
of the Flevum, as it subsisted before the great 
flood of the IStli century enlarged the lake Flevo, 
detached the islands of Schelling and Afteland 
from the main, and buried in its waters the nume* 
rons villages of the district of Stavoren. (Walckenaer, 
vol. ii. p. 201.) [G. L.] 

FLE VUM, a for tress mentioned by Tacitus QA nn. 
iv. 72), of which the probable position is given in 
the preceding article. [L. S.] 

FLEXUM (^^Aefo;/), a town of some importance 
in Pannonia, in the south of Oarmuntum. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy (ii. 15. § 3) it was the head-quarters 
of the 14th legion, while the Notitia Imperii de- 
' scribes it only as the station of a division of cavalry, 
(Comp. Ant pp. 247, 267.) [L. S.] 

FLO'EENTIA, 1. (^'Aajpema, Ptol.: Eth.'Elo^ 
rentinus : Florence ; in Italian, Firenze, but in old 
writers Fiorema), a city of Etruria, situated on the 
river Arnus, about 3 miles S. of Faesulae. Though 
' celebrated in modern times as the capital of Tuscany, 
and in the middle ages as an independent republic, 
it was not a place of much note in antiquity. No 
trace of its existence is found in Etruscan times; and 
it is probable that it derived its first origin as a 
town from the Roman colony. The date of the esta- 
blishment of this is not quite clear. We learn from 
the Liber Goloniamm that a colony was settled 
there by the triumvirs after the death of Caesar 
(JLib. Colm. p. 213); but there seems some reason 
to believe that one had previously been established 
there by Sulla. There is indeed no direct authority 
for this fact, any more than for that of the new town 
having been peopled by emigrants who descended 
from the rocky heights of Faesulae to the fertile 
banks of the Arnus; but both circumstances are in 
themselves probable enough, and have a kind of tra- 
ditionary authority W'hicii lias been generally received 
by the Florentine historians. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 
135.) A passage of Florus also (iii, 21. §27), in 
which he enumerates Florentia (or, as some MSS. 
give the name, Fluentia) among the towns sold by 
auction by order of Sulla, is only intelligible on the 
supposition that its lands were divided among new 
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colonists. (Zumpt, de Colon, p. 253.) But he is 
certainly in error in reckoning Florentia at this time 
among the “municipia Italiae splendidissiina:” it 
could not have been a municipal town at all; and 
from the absence of all notice of it during the cam- 
paign of the consul Antonins against Catiline, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Faesulae, it is evi- 
dent that it was not even then a place of any im- 
portance. But from the period of the colony of the 
triumvirs it seems to have rapidly become a con- 
siderable and flourishing town, though not retaining 
the title of a colony. The Floventiui are mentioned 
by Tacitus in the reign of Tiberius among the 
municipia which sent deputies to Rome to remon- 
strate against tlie project of diverting the course of 
the Clanis from the Tiber into the Arnus; a pro- 
ceeding which they appreliended, probably not with- 
out reason, would have the effect of flooding their 
town and territory. (Tac. Ann. i. 79.) We subse- 
quently find the Florentini noticed by Pliny among 
the municipal towns of Etruria; and the name of 
Florentia is found in Ptolemy, as well as in the Itine- 
raries. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8 ; Ptol, iii. 1. § 48 ; Itin. 
Awl pp. 284, 285 ; Toh. Pent) These scanty 
notices are all that w^e hear of it previous to the 
fall of the Western empire; but its municipal con- 
sideration during this period is further attested by 
inscriptions (Orell. 686, 3711, 3713; Gori, Jwscr. 
JStrw, voL i,), as well as by the remains of an am- 
phitheatre still visible near the church of Sta, Croce. 
It is 'probable that its favourable position in the 
centre of a beautiful and fertile plain on the banks 
of the Arnus, and on the line of the great high road 
through the N. of Tuscany, became the source of 
its prosperity; and it is clear that it rapidly came to 
surpass its more ancient neighbour of Faesulae. In 
the Gothic Wars Florentia already figures as a strong 
fortress, and one of tlie most important places in 
Tuscany. (Procop. B. G. iii. 5, 6.) 

The remains of the amphitheatre already noticed, 
which are in themselves of little importance, are the 
only vestiges of Roman buildings remaining in the 
city of Florence. 

, 2. A town of Cispadane Gaul, noticed only in the 
Itineraries, which place it on the Via Aemilia be- 
tween Placentia and Parma, at the distance of 1 5 
miles from the former city, and 10 from Fidentia 
(Bor go S. Vomno). It still retains its ancient 
appellation, converted into the diminutive form, Fio^ 
rmmola for the purpose of distinction from the more 
celebrated city of the name. (Itin. Afd. p. 288 ; 
Tab. Pent') [E. H. B.] 

FLORE NTTA'NA (<t>'K{apePTLaya, Florentia), a 
town in Moesia, of which the site is unknown. (Pro- 
cop. de Aedif. iv. 4. p. 285; Noiit. where it 

is called Florentia^) [L.S.] 

FLORIA NA, a town of uncertain site, in Lower 
Pannonia. It was connected by a road with Aquin- 
ciim, 30 miles to the east of it, and w'as the resi- 
dence of the praefectus classis Istriae. (Itin, Ant. 
p. 265; Foiit, hnp.') [L. S.] 

FLO'RIUS, a small river Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, in the territory of the Astures, near the H. 
extremity of the W. coast of Spain : probably the 
Rio de Castro. (Plin. iv, 20. s. 34; TJkert, vol. ii. 
pt.l,p.299.) [P-S.] 

FLUMEN BIBALO'RUM. [Gallaecia.] 
FLUMEN OBLIVIO'NIS. [Gallaecia.] 
FLUMEN SALSUM. [Salsum Flumen.] 

, FOENIGULATIIUS CAMPUS (rh MapaBmpos 
rndiop), a large plain in the neighbourhood of Tar- 


raco, in Spain, so called from the quantity of fennel 
QxdpaBpoVy Dor. and Att. fidpaBop, Lat. foeniculum *) 
which grew there. The plain was traversed by the 
great Roman road from the Pyrenees to Tarraco. 
(Strab.iii, p. 160; Gic. «£? xii. 8.) [P. S.] 
FONS TUNGRORUM. PHny says (xsxi. 2) 
that ** Tungri, a city of Gallia, has a famous foun- 
tain, sparkling with many hubbies; and it has a 
smack of iron, which is not perceived until after it 
is drunk: it purges the body, drives away tertian 
fevers, and disperses calculi. The same water be- 
comes turbid if fire is applied to it, and finally grows 
red.” Civitas is the whole territory of the Tungri, 
wdience the modem town of Tongern, in Belgium ; 
and it is generally supposed that this “ famous foun- 
tain” is the springs of which are south-east of 
Liege, This would give to the territory of the Tungri 
a considerable extension; perhaps, however, not more 
than it had. No place suits the description of Pliny 
so well as the waters of [Cf-L.] 
FONTES AMARI (at 'niKpal Xlfivai^ Strab. xvii. 
p. 804; Diod. hi. 39; Plin. vi. 29. §33), the Bitter 
Pools, the modern Scheibj derived their name from 
the saline flavour and deposition of their waters. 
These were strongly impregnated with alkaline salts, 
and with muriate of lime, washed from the rocks which 
separate the Delta from the Red Sea. As salt en- 
tered largely into the culinary art of the Egyptians 
who preserved in it fish and fowl, as well as the fiesh 
of cattle, and as it was required also in their manu- 
factures of earthenware and glass, and in the compo- 
sition of dyes and pigments, these pels, as well as 
the Natron Lakes on the western side of the Nile, 
were of great value, and were probably, on that ac- 
count, regarded as the property of the kings. The 
Bitter Pools began a little to ihe S. of Aerobpolis, in 
lat. 30^^ 4' N., and extended nearly as far as Arsinoe 
at the head of tlie Herobpolite bay. Through them 
passed the great canal which connected the Nile with 
the Red Sea. The canal had been planned and be- 
gun by Pharaoh Necho IL, a monarch of the 18th 
d 3 nnasty; was carried by Darius Hystaspis from Pi- 
thonm, or Thaim, as far as the Bi tter Pools (Herod, 
ii. 158); and was subsequently continued by Ptole- 
maeus Phikdelphus to Arsinoe. [W. B. D.] 
FOBATH (Plin. vi. 28. s. 32), a small town of 
Southern Babylonia, stated by Pliny to have been on 
the banks of- the Pasitigris, and subject to the ruler 
of Characene. Sillig, in his new edition of Pliny, 
reads Fora. It is said to have been 12 miles from 
Gharax-Spasinu. Mannert has supposed that it is 
represented by the present Basrah^ and that the 
name has been preserved in Ferath Maisan^ a name 
sometimes applied to that town : but this conjecture 
seems to be very doubtful. [V.] 

FORENTUM. [Ferentum.] 

FO^RMIAE (^opgiai : Eth. Formianus •. Mola di 
Gaeta'), a city of Latium on the coast of the Sinus 
Caietanus, and situated on the Via Appia, between 
Fundi and Minturnae, 13 miles from the former and 
9 from the latter city. (Itin. Ant p. 121.) Though 
included in Latium, in the later and more extended 
sense of the term, it certainly was not originally a 
Latin city ; but whether this and the neighbouring 
Fundi were Volscian, or, as is perhaps more probable, 
Ausouian, cities we have no information : indeed, no 
mention occum of either in history until they entered 
into municipal relations with Rome. But a legend 

* There can be little doubt that the name of the 

far more celebrated Marathon had the same origin. 
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adopted by late writers ascribed the foundation of. | 
Formiae to a Greek colony, which was derived from 
Lacedaemon, and connected with the origin of tlie 
neighbouring Amyclae. In accordance with this tradU 
tion, its name was said to have been originally Hormiae. 
and was derived from the excellent anchorage or road- 
stead for shipping (%<tos) which its bay afforded 
(Strab. V. p. 233 5 Plin. iii. 5. s, 9 ; Fest. s.v, Formiae} 
Serv. ad Aen, x. 564.) Another legend, stiff more ge- 
nerally received both by Greek and Boman writers, 
selected B^rmiae as the site of the fable of the I<aes- 
trygones in the Odyssey; and the Roman family of 
the Lamiae, in the days of Augustus, even asserted 
their direct descent from Lamus, the king of the 
Laestrygones, (Cic. ad Att ii. 13; Hor. Carm. m. 
17 ; Plin. 7. c. ; Sil. Ital. vii. 410; Solin. 2. §23.) 

The first historical mention of Formiae occnrs 
immediately after the great Latin War, in b.c. 338. 

It appears that on that occasion the tw'o cities of 
Fundi and Formiae had taken no part in the war, 
aud had thus kept the passes through their territory 
(of the highest importance in a military point of 
view) always open to the Roman armies. For this 
service they were rewarded with the gift of the 
Roman citizenship, but at first without the right of 
suffrage, which was not granted them till b. c. 190 : 
they were then included in the Aemilian tribe. 
(Liv, viii. 14, xxxviii. 36 ; Veil. Pat. i. 14 ; Cic. ad 
Att. ii. 14.) Bh-om henceforth Formiae appears to 
have been a flourishing Roman municipal town, to 
which its situation on the Appian Way doubtless 
contributed ; but it was pi'obably still more indebted 
to the extreme beauty of its situation, which ren- 
dered it a favourite place of resort with the wealthy 
Roman nobles in the latter days of the Republic, as 
well as under the Empire. The charm of its beau- 
tiful climate and tran< 5 [uil bay, the 

Temperatae dulce Formiae litus,” 

is celebrated by Martial in one of his most elegant 
epigrams ; and all modern travellers concur in extol- 
ling Mala di Gaeta as one of the most lovely spots 
in all Italy. Among the villas with which Formiae 
thus became adorned, by flir the most celebrated is 
that of Cicero, which appears to have become a 
favourite residence of the great orator, from whence 
many of his letters to Atticus are dated, and which 
afforded him a welcome retirement during the most 
disturbed periods of the civil wars. It was here 
also that, on his flight from Rome, he landed for the 
last time, and spent the night in his Forraian villa, 
from whence he was attempting to escape when he 
was overtaken by the murderers and put to death, 

B. c. 43, (Cic. ad Att. ii. 13, 14, iv. 2, vii. 8 , &c., 
■ad Fain. xvi. 10 , 12 , &c. ; Plut. Ck. 47, 48; 
Appian, B. C. iv. 19, 20 ; Val. Max. i. 4. § 5; 
Viet, de Vir. Illmtr. 81.) Several aucieut w’riters, 
including Plutarch, represent Caieta as the scene of 
this catastrophe ; but this evidently arises from a 
mere confusion of the tw'o : Caieta, indeed, at this 
time, appeal's to have been in a municipal sense a 
mere dependency of Formiae, of which it served as 
the port ; and it is certainly not necessary to sup- 
pose, as Middleton has done, that Cicero had a villa 
at Caieta itself as well as at Formiae. (See this 
point fully discussed by Chaupy, Maison d Horace, 
vol. i. pp. 232 — 236.) Several other Romans had 
villas at B^ormiae in the days of the great orator, as 
■w'ell as in those of Horace ; but the wealthy family 
of Miimurra, who was himself a native of Formiae, 
had at the latter period engrossed so great a part - 
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of the locality, that Horace caffs it the “ city of the 
Mamurrae.” (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 37, and Schol. ad 
loc. ; Plin. xxxvi. 6 . s. 7.) Martial bears tes- 
timony that, at a later period, the charms of Baiae 
and the other places on the had not 

caused Formiae to be neglected. (Mart, x, 30.) The 
hills at the back of it, and which bound the Sinus 
Caietanus, are also celebrated by Horace for the ex- 
cellence of their wine. (Hor. Carm. i. 20. 12, 
iii. 16. 34.) We learn that Formiae received a 
colony under the Second Triumvirate, and it bears 
the title of a colonia in several inscriptions of im- 
perial date. '(^Lib. Colon, p. 234 ; OrelL Awer. 
3782,3884.) It appears to have continued a tole- 
rably flourishing place till the close of the Roman 
Empire, and retained its episcopal see till the 9th 
centuiy, when it was taken and destroyed by the 
Saracens, in 856. The remaining inhabitants took 
refage at Gaeta, which succeeded to the episcopal 
dignity ; and the modern town of Mola, which has 
grown up on the ruins of- Formiae, is, as its appel- 
lation of Mola di Gaeta implies, a sort of depen- 
dency of the neighbouring city. The remains of an- 
tiquity still visible at Formiae are extensive; they 
appear to have all belonged to different Roman 
villas, of which there remain extensive substnictions, 
with the ruins of terraces, vaulted passages, baths, 
grottoes, &c., lining the whole coast from Mola di 
Gaeta to the neighbouring village of Castellone. 
These ruins may be traced to have formed part of 
three ancient villas, of w'hich the one next to Mola 
is commonly known as that of Cicero; but the 
Abbe Chaupy would assign to the great orator the 
more important remains in the garden of the mo- 
dem Villa Marsana, the furthest of the three from 
Mola. The point is scarcely susceptible of precise 
determination; but a monument on the hill above 
is regarded as that of Cicero, and the discovery 
near it of an inscription bearing the names of some 
I freedmen of the Tullian family, certainly affords 
I some countenance to the attribution. Several other 
ancient inscriptions have been discovered at Formiae, 
and numerous sepulchres and ruins of ancient edi- 
fices 'are scattered along the coast for some miles 
eastward of Mola along the Appian Way. Among 
these the names of the Torre di Scauri, and a spot 
called Mamurano, evidently indicate the site of 
villas of Aemihus Scaurus, and of the W’ealtliy 
Mamurra, (Chaupy, Maison d' Horace, vol. i. pp. 181 
— 231 ; Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 422. 423 ; Hoare, 
Class. Tour, vol. i. pp. 118—129.) [E. H. B.] 

FO'RMIO (^opfAcav, Ptol. iii. 1 . § 27), a small 
river, now called the lUsano, falling into the Adriatic 
Sea between Tergeste (Trieste) and Aegida (Capo 
dlstria), which formed the limit betw'een Venetia '' 
and Istria, and consequently at one time the eastern 
limit of Italy, until Augustus included Istria also 
under that denomination, in consequence of which the 
Arsia became the boundary of Italy. (Plin. iii. 18. 
s. 22.) Ptolemy, however, reckons both the river 
Formio and the colony of Tergeste as included in 
Istria; but Pliny^s statement is probably correct with 
regard to the limit as fixed in the time of Augustus, 
previous to the annexation of Istria to Italy. [Ita- 
lia.] Pliny places the river Formio 6 miles S. of 
Trieste, which agrees very well with the Rimno; 
and this river has accordingly been identified with 
the Formio both by Gluver and DAnville. Walcke- 
naer fixes on a smaller stream flowing into the sea 
neax Muja Veccliia; but this seems too near Trieste. 
as weU iis too inconsiderable a stream. [E. H. B.] 
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FOROAUGUSTA'NA. [Libisosona.] 

FOKTUNA'TAE INSUXAE (a! rmv MaKdpwu 
the Islands of the Blessed)., one of those 
geographical names whose origin is lost in mythic 
darkness, but which afterwards came to have a 
specific application, so closely resembling the old 
mythical notion, as to make it almost impossible to 
doubt that that notion was based, in part at least, on 
some vague knowledge of the regions afterwards dis- 
covered. In the present case, the opinion embodied 
in the name will be more fitly discussed under 
OcEANUs : it is enough to say here that the earliest 
Greek poetry places the abode of the happy departed 
spirits far beyond the entrance of the Mediterranean, 
at the extremity of the earth, and upon the shores 
of the river Oceanus, or in islands in its midst ; and 
that Homer’s poetical description of the place may 
be applied almost word for word to those islands in 
the Atlantic, off the W- coast of Africa, to which 
the name was given in the historical period (0^?. 
iv. 563, foil) .V— “ There the life of mortals is most 
easy ; there is no snow, nor winter, nor much rain, 
but Ocean is ever sending up the shrilly breathing 
breezes of Zephyrus, to refresh men ” (Comp. Find. 
01 ii. 328.) Their delicious climate, and their sup- 
posed identity of situation, marked out the Camry 
Islands, the Madeira group, and the Azores, as 
worthy to represent the islands of the Blest, In the 
more specific sense, however, the name was applied 
to the two former groups ; while, in its widest ap- 
plication, it may even have included the (7- dfe Verd^ 
islands ; its extension being, in fact, adapted to that 
of maritime discovery. 

The Romans first became acquainted with these 
islands at the close of the civil wars of Marius and 
Sulla. Plutarch relates that, when Sertorius was at 
or near Gades ( Cadiz), about b. c. 82, he found certain 
sailors lately returned from the Atlantic islands, which 
were also called the islands of the Blest ; who described 
them as two in number, separated by a very narrow 
strait, and distant from Africa 10,000 stadia (1000 
geographical miles, an enormous exaggeration, if the 
Canaries are meant). Watered moderately by rare 
showers, and refreshed by gentle and moist breezes, 
chiefly from the west, they not only rendered an 
abundant return to the cultivator, but produced 
spontaneously food enough for their indolent inha- 
bitants. The climate was temperate at all seasons 
of the year ; and, in short, such were their natural 
advantages, that even the barbarians identified them 
with that Elysian Plain and those Abodes of the 
Happy which had been sung by Homer, and the 
fame of which had reached to them. Enchanted by 
these accounts, Sertorius was seized with the desire 
-of fixing his abode in the islands, and living there in 
peace ; but, as the Cilician pirates of his fleet pre- 
ferred the plunder of better known countries, he was 
compelled to abandon the design. (Pint. Sertor. 8 ; 
Flor. iii. 22.) However, the discovery must have 
been speedily follow'ed up, if at least the writer 
Sebosus, whom Pliny quotes in his account of the 
islands (vi. 32. s. 37), be the same who is men- 
tioned by Cicero (ad Att. ii. 14). Strabo speaks of 
them in a very cursory way; and the later geographers 
differ somewhat as to their number and names. The 
following table exhibits their statements, as com- 
pared with one another, and with the modem names, 
the order (after the first) being from E. to W. 

From this table it will be seen that, besides AiUto- 
lala, which he expressly distinguishes fram jthe 
Fortunatae, Ptolemy only reckons six: islands as 
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belonging to the group, instead of seven, which is the 
actual number. Pliny also gives the number as six 


Sebosus 

ap. 

Wm.l.c. 

Juba, 

op. 

Plin. 7.U. 

Ptolemaeus, 
iv.6.§§ 33,34. 

Mf)DKRN 

. Names. 

Junonia 

Purpura- 

riae 

‘^Hpas ['HAiou], 
7j icai AuToActAa 

Madeira, tfc. 


Junonia 

Minor 

'An:p6(riros 

Lanzarote. 


Junonia 

"'Epas 

Fuerteventura. 

Planaria 

Canaria 

KoLpapia 

Gran Canaria. 

Oonvallis 

Nivaria 

TLiprovapia, 

^ Keprovpia 

Tenerife. 

Capraria 

Capraria 

KacTceipla 

Gome^'a, 

Palma. 

Pluvialia 

Ombrios 

Ukovirdka 

Fei'TO. 


(iv. 21. s. 36, “Deorum sex, quas aliqui Fortunatos 
appellavere.”) Instead of accounting for the differ- 
ence, as above, by supposing him to have omitted 
Palma, some modern writers identify this island with 
his ’ATrpdcTfTOf P7j<^os, and with tlie Junonia Minor of 
Juba; making the AvroAccAa of Ptolemy, and the Pur- 
purariae of Juba, La7izarote,mth the smaller islands 
of Akgranza and Graciosa,Vinii so excluding Madeira. 
Those who desire to pursue the subject fiirther 
should compare the longitudes and latitudes of 
Ptolemy with the distances preseiwed by Pliny from 
Juba and Sebosus. Of those, respecting the identi- 
fication of which there is no dispute, Canaria, which 
is still so called, is said to have obtained its name 
from the multitude of dogs wdiich ran wild there; 
the lofty snow-clad peak of Tenerife shows at a glance 
the origin of the name of Nivaria; while Ferro marks 
the place of the chief meridian from which longitudes 
were reckoned before the introduction of the practice 
of computing them from national observatories : the 
old practice dates from the time of Ptolemy, whose 
first meridian, however, is drawn through the group, 
without specifying the exact island. (Ptol i. 12. 

' §§ 11, 12, etalib.) [P.S.] 

FOBULI (^6pov\oi), a town of the Sabines, 
situated, as we learn from Livy (xxvi. 11), on the 
road from Amiternum to Interocrea. It is men- 
tioned by Virgil among the ancient cities of the 
i Sabines (Aen. vii. 714), as well as by his imitator 
Silius Italicus (viii. 417); hut in later times it 
appears to have been a mere village or vicus de- 
pendent upon Amitenium. (Liv. L c. ; Vicani 
Forulani, Inscr, ap. Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 333 ; 
Orell. hiscr. 3794:.) Strabo describes it (v. p,228) 
as built on a rock, in a position better suited fur 
a band of outlaws than for peaceable inhabitants. 
Its site may be fixed with certainty at Civita Tom- 
masa, about 5 miles from Amiternum, where there 
are numerous ancient remains, and the inscriptions 
above cited were discovered. The distance frowy 
Anirodoco also agrees with that of 13 M. P. as- 
signed by the Tab. Pent, from Interocrea to “ Eruli,” 
which name is evidently a corruption of Foruli. 
The precise situation of Civita Tommasa scarcely 
corresponds with the expressions of Strabo, but the 
general wild character of the neighbourhood is suffi- 
cient to justify them. (Bomanelli, I c . ; Bunsen, in 
Ann. ddV Inst, vol, vi. p, 109 ; Chaupy, Maison 
^Horace, vol. iii. pp. 124 — 12 6-) [K. H. B.] 

FOEUM ALLIENl, a city of Gallia Cisalpina, 
mentioned only by Tacitus (Hist. iii. 6) during the 
civil w^ of Vitellius and Vespasian, a.d. 69, but 
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in a manner that affords little clue to its position, 
except that it was situated on some river, the pas- 
sage of which it was important to defend. Cluver 
was inclined to place it at Ferrara^ on the Po ; 
others have fixed on Legnago, on the Adige, between 
Mantua and Padim, which is certainly the more 
probable site, and agrees better with the movements 
of the campaign. (Cluver, Ital. p. 155; Orell. ad 
Tac.lc.) [E.H.B.] 

FORUM APPII (^Spov Atnrlov: Eth. Foroap- 
piensis), a town on the Appian Way, distant 43 miles 
from Rome. We learn from Horace that it was the 
usual resting-place for travellers at the end of the 
first day’s journey from Rome, though he himself 
and his companion thought fit to divide the distance. 
(^Sat.i. 5. 3 — 6.) It was here, also, that it was cus- 
tomary for travellers on the Appian Way to embark 
on a canal that extended from thence parallel with 
the line of road to the immediate neighbourhood of 
' Tarraeina. (Hor. L c. ; Strab. v. p. 233.) Hence 
it became, as Horace describes it, a town of boatmen 
and innkeepers, — 

“ Biffertum nautis cauponibus atque malignis.” 

It is mentioned also by Cicero (ad Att. ii. 10), as 
W’^ell as in the journey of St. Paul to Rome (Act. 
A-post. xxviii. 15), as one of the usual halting-places 
on the Appian Way: on both occasions in conjunc- 
tion with Tres Tabemae, which was the next stage 
in going to Rome, ten miles nearer, the city (Itin. 
Ant p. 107 ; Itin. Hkr. p. 611). Its situation, in 
the midst of the marshes, sufficiently accounts for 
the badness of the water complained of by Horace. 

It is probable from its name that Forum Appii 
was founded by Appius Claudius Caecus, who first 
constructed the celebrated road which so bug bore 
his namej and the place appears to have always 
continued under the patronage of his family. (Suet. 
Tih. 2.) It seems to have grown up into a consi- 
derable town, which, under ^e Roman empire, en- 
joyed municipal privileges, and is mentioned by 
Pliny among the municipal towns of Latium. (Plin. 
iii. 5. s. 9.; Orell. Imcr'. 780.) There are now no 
inhabitants on the spot; but the site is clearly 
marked by considerable ruins on each side of the 
Appian Way, as well as by the 43rd milestone, which 
is still preserved, at a spot distant four miles from 
the place still called Treponti, the ancient Txdpon- 
tium or Tripuntium. (Chaupy, Matson d^Borace, 
vol iii. pp. 387 — 452 ; Pratilli, Via Appia, pp. 
99, 100.) [Via Appia.] [E. H. B,] 

FORUM AURELII, a town or village on the 
coast of Etruria, situated on the Via Aurelia, and 
placed by the Itinerary 24 miles from Centumoellae 
and 25 from Cosa. (Itin. Ant. p. 291.) The 
former number is doubtful (those in the Tab. Peut. 
are altogether confused) ; but, on the whole, it is 
probable that Forum Aurelii was placed at or near 
lilontaltOj on the river Fiona, at the place where 
that stream was crossed by the Via Aurelia. There 
can be little doubt from its name that the Forum 
Aurelii was founded at the same time with the con- 
struction of the high road of the same name; but of 
the date of this we have no account. [Via Au- 
relia.] We only know that both the road and 
town existed in the time of Cicero, wffo mentions the 
Forarn Aurelium (sic) in connection with the pro- 
ceedings of Catiline. (Cic. in Cat i. 9.) It seems 
never to have been a place of any importance, and, ' 
after this incidental mention, its name is found only 
in the Itineraries. 
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FORUM BIBALO^BUM. [Gallaecia.] 
FORUM CASSII, a town of Etruria, situated on 
the Via Cassia, with the formation of which, from 
its name, it was certainly connected. It is known 
to us only from the Itineraries, which place it II 
M. P. beyond Sutrium, between th at place and Vol- 
sinii, and 44 miles from Rome. (Itin. Ant p. 286; 
Tab. Pent) The distinct traces of the Via Cassia 
enable us to place it with certainty about a mile NE. 
of VetraUa,'wheve an ancient church still retains the 
name of Sta. Maria in Forcassi, and some portions 
of Roman buildings are still extant. The inhabitants 
migrated during the middle ages to the neighbouring 
village of Vetralla. (Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. p. 
245.) [E. H. B.] 

FORUM CIGUREORUM, EGURRORUM, or 
GIGURRORUM. [Astubes.] 

FORUM CLAUBII. Ptolemy (iii. 1) mentions 
two towns in the country of the Centrones [Cen- 
TBONEs], Forum Claudii and Axima (Aism^. As 
there is a place called Centrcn in the valley of 
AUme, it is probable that Centron marks the site of 
a place called Centrones, for under the Empire it 
was usual in Gallia for the name of a people to be 
substituted for that of their chief place. If this be 
so, we may assume that Centron represents Forum 
Claudii. Guichenon (cited by B’Anville) gives two 
inscriptions which, he says, were found at Aismey 
and in one of them, which is in honour of Nerva,the 
names Forum Claudii and Centrones occur thus — 
FOROCL. CENTRON. This might he used as an ar- 
gument, that Forum Claudii is another name for 
Axima. [G. L.] 

FORUM CLAUDII VALLENSIUM OCTODU- 
REHSIUM. [OcToxnTRus.] 

FORUM CLODII, a town of Etruria, situated 
(as might he inferred from its name) upon the Via 
Olodia, known to us chiefly from the Itineraries, 
but mentioned also by Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 50) 
among the towns of Southern Etruria. The Anto- 
nine Itinerary reckons it 32 M.P. from Rome, and 
the Tab. Peut. places it between Sabate and Blera ; 
but the distances given in the Tabula are confused 
or corrupt. Hence its position has not been clearly 
ascertained ; it is commonly placed at Oriuolo, 
about fiye miles H. of Bracciano (Sabate) ; but, 

; acc-ording to Mr. Dennis, there are no ancient remains 
I at that place, and the point is still doubtful. (Itin. 
Ant p. 286 ; Tab. Peut ; Dennis, Etrwria, rol. i. 
p. 273.) [E. H. B.] 

FORUM CORNELII (^6povKopvi]Kiop, Strab.; 
^6pov KopvriXiov, Ptol. ; KopvpKiov ayopd, Dion 
Cass. : Forocorneliensis : Imola), a considerable 

town of Gallia Cispadana, situated on the Via Aemilia, 
and distant 23 miles from Bononia and 10 from Fa- ' 
ventia. It stood on the W. bank of the river Va- 
trenus, now called the Santerno. (Strab. v. p. 216; 
Plin. iii. 15. s. 20; Ptol. iii. 1. § 46; Itin. Ant 
pp. 100, 127, 287 ; Itin. Bier. p. 616.) It is said 
to have derived its name from its foundation by the 
dictator Sulla (Prudent. Peristepli. 9, init.), and ap- 
pears to have been already a place of some importance 
at the death of Caesar; as, in the civil war which fol- 
lowed, it was occupied by Octavian, who established 
his winter-quarters there. (Cic. ad Fam. xii. 5 ; 
Dion Cass. ^vi. 35.) It is afterwards noticed by 
Martial, who appears to have composed the third 
book of his epigrams during a residence in this 
town (iii. 1. 4), and continued under the Roman 
empire to be a flourishing municipal town. (Gruter, 
Imofi\ p. 518. 4, &c.) Its name is again men- 
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tioned during the Gothic Wars, and as late as the 
seventh century P. Diaconus ranks it among the 
“ locupletes urbes’'" of tlie province of Aemilia. He 
tells us that it had a citadel (castrura), which was 
called Imolas, from whence the modern town has 
derived the name of Jmola> (Procop. B. GL ii. 19; 
P. Diac. ii. 18.) [E* H. B.] 

FORUM DECII, a town of the Sabines, men- 
tioned only by Pliny (Hi. 12. s. 17), the site of 
which is wholly unknown. It has been identified 
by Cluver with the “ Foroecri” of the Tabula; but 
there is no authority for this, and the latter name 
is probably corrupted from -Forocrea or Forocria, 
analogous to Interocrea. (Cluver, Ital, p. 690 ; 
Holsten. Not ad Cluv, p. 118.) It is more pro- 
bable that Forum Decii was situated much further 
S.,in the neighbourhood of Forum Novum (Fcs- 
covio\ [E. H. B.] 

FORUM DIUGUNTOBUM or TOGUNTORUM 
(^6pos AiovyovvrSv % 'lovyovvrwv^ Ptol. Hi. 1 . 
§ 81), a town of Transpadane Gaul, known only 
from Ptolemy, who places it in the territory of the 
Cenomani, S W. of Bergomum; but its site is other- 
wise wholly unknown. [E, H. B.] 

FORUM DOMITir, is placed by the Itins. on the 
great Roman road from Nemausus (Nimes) to Narbo 
^Na7'home). The distance from Cessero (St Ti-^ 
ieri) on the Ilm^auU to Forum Domitii is 18 M. P. ; 
and the Antonine Itin. makes it 17 M. P. from 
Forum Domitii to Sextantio (Soustantion), which is 
a few miles west of Montpellier, Though Forum 
Domitii lies between two well-known places, its po- 
sition is not known. We may conclude that it was 
on the Via Domitia, so called from Cn. Domitius Abe- 
nobarbus, who defeated the Allobroges (Liv. AJpi, 
61). This road is mentioned by Cicero (pro Font 
4) as repaired by the legati of M. Fonteius. [G.L.] 
FORUM FLAMINII (4»dpov Strab. ; 

#<ipos ^Kapiviov^ Ptol. : Eth, Foroflaminiensis), a 
town of Umbria, situated on the Plaminian Way, 
where it first entered the Apennines, 3 miles from 
Fulginium. It is evident from the name that it was 
founded by the censor C. Flarninius, at the time 
that he constructed the celebrated highway on which 
it was situated, b.c. 220: but its name is not men- 
tioned m history. Strabo speaks of it as ^deriving 
its chief importoce from the ti'affic along the road: 
hut we learn from Pliny, and from inscriptions, that 
it was a municipal town of some consideration. 
(Strab, V. p. 227 ; Plin. Hi. 14. s. 19; Ptol. Hi. 1. 

§ ^4; Grater, Im(^. p. 347. 1 ; Orell. Itiscr. 98.) 
it was here that the emperors Gallus and Volusia- 
nus were defeated and slain by the pretender Aemi- 
lianus in a. d. 256. (Hieron. Chron. ad arm. ; Cluver, 
Jtal. p. 631.) Forum Flaminii is still termed a 
“ civitas ” in the Jerusalem Itinerary, and continued 
the see of a bishop till the eighth century, when it 
was destroyed by the Lombards, and the remaining 
inhabitants established themselves at Fulginium. 
The Itineraries place it 3 miles from Fulginium, and 
12 from Nucei'ia: .bat the ruins which, according to 
Flolstenius, still mark its site at a place called S. 
Giovanni pro Fiainma (or in Forijiarnma), are 
hardly 2 miles from the former city. (Itin. Ant p. 
125; Itin. Bier. p. 614; Tab. Pent; Holsten. iVoi. 
adChv.-^.^.) [E.H.B.] 

FORUM FULVII (Valenza), a town of the in- 
terior of Liguria, mentioned by PHny among the 
“nobilia oppida” of that province, between the 
-Apennines and the Padus. He adds the distinctive 
appellation of “ Valeutinmn ” (“ Forum Fulyii,qiK)d ’ 
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Valentinum ”), though no other place of the name 
is known. It is also mentioned in the Tabula, in 
a manner tliat would afford but little clue to its po- 
sition; but the distance of 22 M. P. from Asta 
(corruptly written i7asm) accords with the position 
of the modeim Valenza, a considerable town on the 
right bank of the Po, about 16 miles below Casale, 
the name of which is evidently connected with the 
epithet of Valentinum given to the ancient city. In 
the Notitia (where it is called Forum Fulviense) we 
find it mentioned as the station of a body of troops, 
probably to defend the passage of the Padus at this 
point. (Plin, Hi. 5. s. 7; Not Dign. ii. p. 121 ; Tab. 
Pent) [E.H.B,] 

FORUM GALLOEUM (Nyopk KeXrwu, Ap- 
pian), a village on the Via Aemilia, between Mutina 
and Bononia. It is remarkable only as the scene of 
the first battle between M. Antonius and the con- 
suls Hirtius and Pansa, who were attempting to 
raise the siege of Mutina. The forces of Pansa, 
which were first engaged with those of Antonius, 
were worsted in the encounter, though not defeated, 
and the consul himself mortally wounded : hut 
Hirtius, having unexpectedly fallen upon the rear of 
Antonius, when he w’as withdrawing to reoccupy 
Forum Gallorum, completely routed his forces and 
compelled him to retreat to his camp before Mutina. 
This battle (which was fought on the 15 th of April, 
B.c. 43, twelve days before the more decisive action 
of Mutina) is described in detail by Serv. Snlpicins 
Galba, in a letter to Cicero: from his account wo 
learn that the place called Forum Gallorum was a 
mere village (vicus) and that it was situated ora 
' the Aemilian Way, which here, as through great 
part of its course, was a raised causew^'ay, with low 
marshy ground on each side. (Cic. ad Fmn. x. 30 ; 
Appian, B. C. HI 66 — 70; Dion Cass. xlvi. 37; 
Frontin. Strat ii. 5. § 39.) Nor did it ever rise to 
the dignity of a town; and though its name is again 
found in the Tabula Peiitingeriana, its omission 
from all the other Itineraries shows that it w^as still 
only a village. The distances there given (8 miles 
from Mutina and 17 from Bononia) show that it 
must have occupied nearly the site of tlie modern 
Castel Franco. [E. H. B. J 

FORUM GALLO'RUM. [Ilergetes.] 

FORUM HADRIANI. One of the roads which 
the Table marks from Lugdunum Batavorum (Lei- 
den) to Noviomagus (Ngmegen), passes through 
Flenio [Flenio]. Between Lugdunum and Fleiuo 
is Forum Hadriani, and though the distance from 
Lugdunum is not given in the Table, there is no 
doubt that it is represented by a place named Foor- 
hourg. Excavations have been made on this site, 
and there were found mosaic pavements, coins, and 
other memorials of the Roman period. (Ukert, Gal- 
lien, p. 532.) [G. L.] 

FORUM JULII (Frejus), a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis on the coast between Telo Martins (Jbra- 
fora) and the Varus (Var). Strabo (p. 184) calls 
it ^6por ^lovkioy, and a naval station of Caesar Au- 
gustus, situated between Olbia and Autipolis, and 
distant from Mtissilia about 600 stadia. But the 
name Forum Julii existed before the time of Caesar 
Augustus, for it is mentioned in a letter of Plancus 
to Cicero, b. c. 43 (ad Fam. x. 15); and he malces 
it 24 M. P. from Forum Voconii to Forum Julii (x. 

1 7). We may infer that it took its name from 0. 
Julius Caesar, though there is no evidence about 
what he did to the place, and that Augustus improved 
it.., PHny (in. 5) names it “ Forum Juhi Octavano- 
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rum Colonia q^uae Pacensis appelktur et Classica.” 
The river Argenteus vras witMii its Hmits. (Ptol. 

ii. 10.) The name Octavanorum, mentioned also by 
Mela (ii. 5), is supposed to show that a detachment 
fnm the eighth legion was settled here. The name 
Classica is probably derived from the fleet being sta- 
tioned here by Augustus. The place has the va- 
rious names of Oppidum Forojuliense (Tacit. Am, 
iv. 5); Forum Julimn Narbonensis Galliae Colonia 
(A^^?^. ii. 63); Colonia Forojuliensis (Tacit. Mi&t, 
ii, 14). 

B'^orura Julii was a naval station in the time of 
Tiberius, and ships of war were kept there, which 
Augustus took at the battle of Actium, and used 
for the defence of this part of the Gallic coast (Tacit. 
Ann. iv. 63); and it is again mentioned as an im- 
portant naval station in the time of Vitellius (Tacit. 
Hist. ii. 43). It was the birthplace of Cn. Agricola, 
the conqueror of Britain (Tacit. Agric. 4); and an 
old and distinguished Colonia, as Tacitus calls it. 
The sauce called “garum” was made here. (Plin. 
xxxi. 7, 8.) 

The port of Forum J alii was at the bottom of a 
small bay, but the entrance has been filled up by the 
earth brought down by the Argenteus, which river 
flows a little to the west of Forum Julii. The traces of 
the two moles which formed the entrance of the port, 
still remain; hut the entrance is now about 3000 
feet from the sea. The width of the Roman port is 
estimated at about 1500 feet, and its depth from the 
entrance between the moles at 1680 feet. These 
dimenrions show that the port of Forum Juliuin 
may be compared with those made by Trajan at the 
mouth of the Tiber and at Centum Cellae, and with 
the port of Antium. There is no w’ater now in the 
port of Frtjus^ except a small lagurie, near a quay 
of Roman construction, which forms an angle with 
the mole on the riglit to one who enters the port. 
The traces of the walls show that the old town was 
much larger than the modern. 

There is a triumphal arch, which is supposed to 
have formed one of the four gates of the town. The 
circuit of the amphitheatre is about 650 feet. The 
arena, which is buried under rubbish, is probably 
entire. A road has been formed through the two 
cliief entrances right through it, as in the amphi- 
theatre at Treves. Near the amphitheatre is one 
of the old gates, which is at the bottom of a concave 
semicircle, fonned of thick walls and defended by a 
tower at each extremity. The aqueduct brought 
into the town the w^aters of the Siagne from a dis- 
tance of more than 20 miles. The channel for the 
W’^ater in some parts was under ground, in others it 
was supported on arches. At the gate of Frejus it 
divided into two branches, one of which entered the 
town and the other went to the port. Parts of this 
aqueduct are well preserved. 

The Roman Via Aurelia passed by Forum Julii; 
and there were roads from Forum Julii to Aquae 
Sextiae, Massilia, and Arelate. (D’Anville, Notice^ 
4'c. ; Walckenaer, Geog. fa. vol. ii, p. 9 ; Ukert, 
GaUien^ p. 429; Richard et Hocquet, Guide du 
Voyageur^ p. 797.) [U. L-] 

FORUM JULIE or JULIUM, 1. Q^Spos TouAtos, 
Ptol. : Fth. li'orojuliensis : Cividale di Friuli), a 
city of Venetia, situated about 25 miles N. of Aqui- 
leia, and nearly at the foot of the Julian Alps. Pto- 
lemy reckons it in the country of the Garni, and there 
is little doubt that this is correct, though it is not 
possible to separate the territory of that people from 
the rest of Venetia. [Cakni.] Paulus Uiaconus 
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ascribes its foundation to Julius Oaesar (P. Diac. 
Mist Lang. ii. 14); and it is probable that this is 
corrrect, though we have no earlier authority for the 
fact. It appears that it was at first merely a sort 
of central place of meeting for the neighbouring 
Garni, and where probably the Roman magistrates 
held intercourse with the mountaineers. In Pliny’s 
time it seems to have been still but an inconsiderable 
place, as he enumerates the “ F’orojulienses cogno- 
mine Transpadani ” among the unimportant towns 
of Venetia, which were unworthy of fuller notice. 
But Ptolemy calls it a Roman colony, and it appears 
to have risen in importance during the latter ages of 
the Roman empire. It was not, however j till after 
the fall of the neighbouring Aquileia, a. d. 452, that 
it attained the dignity, which it continued to hold 
under the Gothic and Lombard rulers of Italy, of 
the capital of Venetia. (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; Ptol. 

iii. 1. s. 29; Oassiod, Varr. xii.26: P. Biac. ii. 14, 

iv. 28, 38.) 

Forum Julii became under the Lombards the 
seat of a separate duchy, and has imparted to the 
whole province in which it is situated the name, by 
which it is still known, of the Friuli: the modern 
town being called Cividad or Cividale, obviously a 
corruption of ‘‘ Givitas.” 

The period of the destruction of Forum Julii is 
nnknowm; but recent excavations on the site have 
brought to light numerous remains of antiquity, in- 
cluding the foundations of temples and other public 
buildings, scattered over a considerable extent of 
ground around and in the neighbourhood of the 
modem Cividale. The monuments discovered belong, 
however, for the most part to a very late period, and 
confirm the inference which w'e should draw from 
the few historical notices we possess, that Forum 
Julii did not rise to any great importance till near 
the close of the Western Emph-e. Very exaggerated 
ideas of its greatness, and of the value of the dis- 
coveries made on the spot, were spread abroad by 
the Canonico della Torre, who carried on the exca- 
vations. {Annali delV Inst. Arch. 1%^^, pp. 213 — > 
220; BidUtt d. InsL 1834, p. 5, 1835, p. 134.) 

2, We learn from an inscription that the towm of 
Iria in Liguria bore also the name of Forum Julii 
Iriensium ” (Orell. Inscr. 73), hut no other notice of 
it occurs under this name. [Iria.] 

3. Pliny mentions among the municipal towns of 

Umbria, in the sixth region of Italy, the “Foro- 
jnlienses cognomine Ooncubienses;” but these, as 
well as the “ Forobrentani,” who immediately follow 
them, are wholly unknown. [E. H. B.] 

FORUM JULIUM. [Illiturgis.]. 

FORUM LEPIDL [Rbqium Lrpidum.] 

FQEUM LICINII, a town of Transpadane GanI, 
mentiimed only by Pliny (iii. 17. s. 21), who writes 
the name Licinitorum, and, strangely enough, tells 
us that it was a city of the Orobii, a people men- 
tioned by Cato; though it is evident from its name 
that it was a Roman foundation, or at least settle- 
ment. From the same passage it would appear to 
have been in the neighbourhood of Comum and Ber- 
gomum, and has been fixed, plausibly enough, 
though only conjecturally, at a place called Incino, 
near the small town of Erha, on the road from Como 
to LecGO, and about 7 miles from the fomier city, 
where, some inscriptions and other antiquities have 
been found. (Annoni, Memoria. intorno il Piano 
d^Frla, Como, 1831.) [E. H. B.] 

FORLfM LEGNEUM, is placed by the Antoniiie 
Itin. on the road from Caesar Augusta {Saragosa) 
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in Spain, to Beneliarmtini, in Gallia. [BenehAr- 
3M.TJM.] The distance from Summus Pyrenaeos ^to 
Forum Ligneum is marked 5, and from Forum Lig- 
neum to Aspaluca (Pont Lesq^lit)^ 7. Waickenaer 
takes these distances to be Gallic leagues, though 
one would suppose that they are Roman miles. How- 
ever, distances measured in a mountain pass are 
very loose ; and there is no certainty about the exact 
position of Forum Ligneum. [G. L.] 

FOEUBI LIMICORUBl [GallAecia.] ^ 
FORUM LIYII (For/z), a town of GalKa Ois- 
padana, situated on the Via Aemilia, between Fa- 
ventia and Caesena. Its foundation is commonly 
ascribed by local historians to Livius Salinator, but 
there is no authority for this. Its name is not 
found either in Strabo or Ptolemy, but is mentioned 
by Pliny among the municipal towns of the region ; 
and by the Itineraries, which place it 13 M. P. from 
(Jaesena and 10 from Faventia. It therefore occu- 
pied the same site as the modem city of Forli, on 
the right bank of the Montom, the Yitis of Pliny. 
(Plin. hi. 15. s. 20; Itm. Ant ji, 287 ; Itm. Hmr, 
p. 616; Tah. FmtT) In a. d. 412 it was the scene 
of the nuptials of Placidia, the sister of Honorius, 
with the Gothic king Athaulfus (Jomand. 31), 
but notwithstanding its selection for this purpose it 
seems to have never been a town of importance in 
ancient times. The modem city of Forli^ on the con- 
trary, is a populous and flourishing place. [E. H. B.J 

FORUM NERONIS. [Gaiipentoracte.] 

FORUM NOVUM. 1. (Eth. Foronovanus: 
Vesoovio'), a town in the territory of the Sabines, 
mentioned among the municipal towns of that region 
by Pliny, and in the Liber Coloniarum. (Plin. iii. 
12. s. 17; Lih. Colon, p. 255.) From its name we 
may infer that it was of Roman foundation, and not 
an ancient Sabine town. Its position is clearly fixed 
at a place called Vescovio (no longer inhabited, but 
retaining an ancient church), about 3 miles W. of 
Aspra, (Casperia) and 12 NW. of Correse (Cures). 
Here there are considerable ruins, which were .mis- 
taken by Cluver for those of Cures, but are clearly 
identified as the remains of Forum Novum by in- 
scriptions found among them witli the name of the 
Foronovani. From these we learn that it was a 
municipal town in the reign of Gordian : it subse- 
quently became the see of a bishop, and, after the 
decay of Cures, appears to have claimed to be the 
metropolitan see of the Sabines, whence it came to 
be commonly known as II Vescovio di Sahim. The 
ancient church that marks the site still bears the 
title of “ Ecclesia Cathedralis Sabinorum.” (Cluver, 
Ital. p. 675; Holsteii. Not. p. 107 ; Chaupy, Matson 
d! Horace^ vol. iii. p. 127.) 

The name of Forum Novum was probably given to 
it for the purpose of distinguishing it from Forum 
Decii, which is also placed by Pliny in tlie Sabine 
territory, but is otherwise wholly unknown, and 
there is no clue to its situation. 

2. A town of Gallia Cispadana, known only from an 
inscription in which we find it mentioned as a muni- 
cipal town (“ Blunicipium Foronovanorum,” Gruter, 
Inscr. p. 492. 5); but as this inscription was found 
at Parma, there can be no doubt that the Forum 
Novum there meant is the place still called EomovOj 
in the valley of the Thro, 15 miles SW. of Parma. 
It is evidently the same place called by P. Biaconus 
“ Foronianum,” and mentioned by him among the 

castra Aemiliae.” (P. Diac. Iftst. Lang., vi 49.) 

3. A town of Samnium, mentioned only , in the 
Itineraries, which place it 10 miles from Beneventum 
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on the road to Equus Tuticus; this distance fixes it 
at Ptmialbergo, a spot where numerous coins and 
other antiquities have been found. (Tah. Pent. ^ 
Jtin. Hier. p. 610; Mommsen, in BulUtt. d. Inst. 
1848, p. 7.) [E.H.B.] 

FORUM NARBASORUM. [Gallaecia.] 

FORUM POPILII. 1. (ForlmpopoU), a small 
town on the Via Aemilia about half-way between 
Forum Livn and Caesena, noticed by Pliny (iii. 15. 
s. 20) among the municipal towns of Gallia Cispa- 
dana, as well as in the Tabula and the Jemsalem 
Itinerary, in both of wdiich the name is written 
“ Foro PopulV^ The latter calls it a “ civitas,” but 
the total omission of its name in the same route as 
given in the Antonine Itinerary proves that it was 
(in ancient as well as modern times) but a small 
town. (Itin. ffier. p. 010; Tah. Pent.') 

2. A town of Campania, mentioned by Pliny as 
situated in the Falerniau district (“ Foropopiilienses 
ex Falerno,” Plin. iii. 5. s. 9) : it is also noticed by 
Ptolemy, who writes the name ^6pos Uoir'klov 
(Ptol. iii. 1. § 68), and incidentally by Dionysius 
(i. 21), who tells us that near it were the remains of 
a very ancient city, which had been long desolate, 
called Larissa and of Pelasgic origin. The ruins to 
which he refers are unknown, but it appears from his 
expressions that they, as well as Forum Popilii 
(ayopa IToirtAta), must have been situated in the 
hilly district in the N. of Campania: Ptolemy ap 
pears to place the latter town between Capua and 
Teanum, but its exact site has not been determined. 
We learn from the Liber Coloniarum (p. 233, whei'e 
the name is written Forum Populi), that it received 
a body of colonists under Augustus, to which a fresh 
settlement seems to have been added by Vespasian. 

3. A town of Lucania, mentioned only in the 
Tabula, where the name occurs in a manner that 
would afford scarcely any clue to its position, the 
neighbouring lines of route being altogether con- 
fused. But a remarkable inscription found at a 
place called Folia in the Valle di IHano, leaves 

' scarcely any doubt that that place is the site of the 
Forum Popilii. This inscription records the con- 
struction by a Roman magistrate (whose name is 
unfortunately lost) of a high road from Capua to 
Rhegium, giving the intermediate distances of the 
principal places: and a comparison of these with 
those given in the Tabula leaves little doubt that the 
modern village of Polla is the Forum Popilii, and 
that the magistrate’s name which has disappeared 
at the beginning of the inscription, erroneously sup- 
plied by some writers as that of M. Aqaillius, was 
in reality that of P. Popilius Laenas, who was praetor 
in B. c. 134. (Mannert, Geog. von liniiay vol. ii, p. 
146; Mommsen, /yiscr. M.N. No. 6276; Ritschel, 
Monum. Epigr. pp. 1 1, 12.) From this document we 
learn that Forum Popilii was distant 51 M. P. from 
Nuceria and 74 from Muranum. [E. H. B.]. 

^ FORUM SEGUSIANORUM, a town of the a^gu- 
siani (Ptol. ii. 8), who were on the west bank of the 
Rhone, in the latitude of Lugdunum. The temi Forum 
seems to indicate the chief town of the Segusiani, or a 
place where a Conventus was held; and the place has 
the usual mark of a capital or chief town in the Table. 
A place called Feurs^ or more properly Feur, west 
of Lyon, represents the Forum Segusianorum. An 
inscription was found at Feurs, as it seems to this 
effect: — “Fabri Tign. qui Foro Segus. eonsistunt;” 
and La Mure, in his Eistoire du Forest (Lyon, 
1671), mentions four milestones found at Feurs^ 
with the inscriptions i, ii, ni, lui, each preceded by 
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Sj, whicli means leuoja or league. Tims, it appears 
that a road was measured from tins Forum. It is 
also stated that the inscription c. IVL. F. seg-. 
LIBERA, occurs on these stones, or on some of them. 
From this the place appears to have been made a 
Colonia, with the title of Liberi, which Pliny (iv. 
18) gives to the Segusiani. “ The historian of the 
Fo7'ez (Forest) mentions a Roman copper weight, on 
which were marked in characters of silver bbae 
SEG. F., a circumstance which shows that the Forum 
of the Segusiani was deified, and accordingly had an 
honour which we know to have been conferred on 
several other towns in Gaul.” (D’Anville.) 

The Table mentions Forum Segustavarum, on a 
road from Segodum (Mhodez) to Lugdunum (Lyon)^ 
and it is the nest place to Lugdunum. Part of the 
route is this:— -Icidmago (Issengeaux)^ Aquis Se> 
geste, Foro 'Segustavarum, Lugdunum. Another 
route in the Table, between Augustonemetum (C/ier 
montym^ Lugdunum, stands thus in the last part: 
— Rodamna (^Roitame)^ Mediolanum {Meyliett), 
Foro Segustavarum, Lugdunum. D’Anville (Notice^ 
art. Mediolmum) supposes that Mediolanum is 
wrongly placed in the Table, and he inserts it between 
Forum Segusianorura and Lugdunum. Walekenaer 
contends that the Table and its distances are right, 
that Forum Segustavarum is a different place from 
Forum Segusianorum, and he places it in the neigh- 
bourhood of Famay, The measures, he says, are 
very exact, as we may convince ourselves by seeing 
how he has applied them to our modern maps. But 
we give no confidence to these assertions. Segusta- 
varum and Segusianorum are evidently the same 
word, and the difference in a few letters is easily ex- 
plained by their close resemblance, and the liability 
of one being put for the other. 

The district of For^ or Forests is supposed to 
derive its name from Pagus Forensis, the canton 
of the Forum. Parts of the aqueduct which brought 
water to Forum Segusianorum still remain. In one 
part the aqueduct is about 10 feet high to the 
spring of the arch, and about 3 feet wide. The 
outer wall is formed of small red stones, and the 
inner part of fragments of the same stone embedded 
in cement. A very remarkable mosaic was dis- 
covered at Feurs a few years ago, under the entrance 
door of a house. There are also in the courts of the 
same house some Corinthian columns, which sup- 
port a staircase. The church of Feurs appears to 
have been built with the materials of Roman edifices. 
There are also remains of ancient baths near a part 
of the town called the Palais. !Near this Palais 
W'ere found, under the ground, tlie four milestones 
mentioned above. They are now placed in a part of 
the town, according to a recent authority, where they 
are much exposed to damage. (D’Anville, Notice, 
Walekenaer, Ghg. tfc, vol. i. p. 332; Ukert, 
Gallien ; Richard et Hoequart, Guide, ^c.) [G. L.] 
FORUM SEMPRONII {^6pov :Z^txvp(6viov, Stmb. ; 
^6pos 'Zc-pLirptoviov, Ptol.; Fth. Forosemproniensis; 
Fossombrone), a town of Umbria, situated on the 
Flaminian W''ay, in the valley of the Metaurus, 16 
miles from Fanum Fortunae (Fano"), on the Adriatic. 
(Strab. v. p. 227; Itin. Ant. p. 125.) We have no 
account of its foundation, or the origin of its name; 
but it was the only town in the valley of the Me- 
taurus, between its mouth and the central range of 
the Apennines; and from this circumstance, and its 
position on so frequented a highroad, it seems to 
have risen into a place of some importance, and was 
a flourishing municipal town under the Roman em- 
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pire. (Strab. c.; Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 53; Orell. /nscr. 3774, 4039, 4063.) The site 
of the ancient city is marked by the vestiges of a 
theatre, and other ruins of Roman date, which are 
visible about 2 miles from the modem city of Fos-^ 
somhrone: this last retains the ancient episcopal 
see, and its name is evidently a mere comiption of 
Forum Sempronii. (Galindri, Statistica del Pontif. 
Stato,^. 121.) The latter was 8 miles distant from 
the celebrated pass of Intercisa, or the Furlo. [In- 
TEECISA.] The great battle in which Hasdrubal 
was defeated by the Roman consuls Livius and Nero, 
in B. c. 207, was probably fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Forum Sempronii, but the exact site is un- 
certain. [Metaurus.] [E.H. B.j 

FORUM TIBERII, is placed by Ptolemy (ii. 9) 
among the Helvetii. It is unknown where it is. 
D’Anville guesses Kaiser stuhl on the Rhine, chiefly 
because of the meaning of the German name ; w'hich 
is very unsatisfactory. Haller guesses Zurzachon 
the Rhine, where there are Roman walls. Another 
guesses on the Lake of Consianz. (Ukert, 

GalUen.y [Gr.L.] 

FORUM TRAJANI, a town in the interior of 
Sardinia, knowm only from the Itinerai'ies. which 
place it on the road from Tihula, through the inte- 
rior of the island, to Othoca. (Itin. Ant. p. 82.) Its 
site is fiixed at a place called Fordongianus, on the 
left bank of the river Tirsi (Thyrsus); about 16 
miles from Oristano, where there are considerable 
Roman remains, including those of a bridge, and of 
Tliennae on a scale of great magnificenee. These 
doubtless owe their origin to the emperor Trajan, 
(Valdry, Foy. enSardaigne, vol. ii. c. 35). [E.H,.B.] 
FORUM TRUENTINORUM or DRUENTI- 
NORUM, a town of Gallia Cispadana, mentioned by 
Pliny among the municipal towns of that region 
(iii. 15. s. 20). His authority is confirmed by 
inscriptions, in which we find “ Municipium Foro- 
druent,,” for Forodruentinorum. As the name is 
not mentioned in the Itineraries it seems clear that 
it was not situated on the Via Aemilia, and it has 
been supposed to occupy the site of Bertinoro, a 
small episcopal town about 3 miles S. of Forlmr. 
popoU;; tilis however is a mere conjecture. (Gruter, 
InscT. pp. 492. 5, 1094. 2; Orell. Inscr. 80; 
Cluver, Jtal p. 295.) [E. H. B.] 

FORUM VIBII (Vibi Forum, Plin. iii. 17. s. 21 : 
Eth. Forovibiensis, Id. 16. s. 20), a small town of 
Liguria, near the sources of the Padus, and in the 
territory of the Vagienni. Pliny tells us that the 
Padus had its source in the Mens Vesulus (Monte 
Visa), and, after flowing a short distance, plunged 
under the ground, and again emerged “ in Forovibi- 
ensium agro.” (Plin, iii. 16. s. 20; Solin. 2. § 25.) As 
there is no truth in this account of the subterraneous 
course of the Padus, it afibrds us no assistance in 
determining the real position of Forum Vibii, which 
must have been situated somewhere in the upper 
valley of that river, in the neighbolirhood of Salmzo, 
but on the N. bauk of the Po, as Pliny (iii. 17. s. 
21) reckons it in the Regio Transpadana. [E.H. B.] 
FORUM VOCONII, a place in Gallia Narbonensis, 
distant from Forum Julii [Forum Julii; Aegen- 
TEUs] 24 M. P., as it appears from the letter of 
Plancus to Cicero. The imtonine Itin. also makes 
the distance the same. D’Anville fixes Forum Vo- 
conii at a place called Gonfaron, which he supposes 
to be a corruption of such a word as Vocon-iovon, 
which he invents for the occasion. Papon, who is 
followed by Walekenaer, fixes it at Le Canet; and 
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others fix it ac Vulmihan^ east of Le Camt. Pliny 
(‘iii. 5) calls Forum Yoconii a Latin town, that is, it 
had the Latinitas. 

FORUM YULCANI. [Puteoli.] 

FOSI, a small German tribe, of which nothing is 
known beyond what Tacitus {Germ, 36) relates of 
them, viz., that they wei'e subject to the Cherusci, 
and became involved with them in their ruin. The 
banks of the stream in are gene- 

rally looked upon as the country once inhabited by 
them, and the little town of Fosenhrock may have 
derived its name from them. In the time of Pto- 
lemy their country was already occupied by the 
Langobardi. [I^* S.] 

FOSSA CORBULO'NIS. Wlien Corbulo com- 
manded in the parts about the mouths of the Rhine, 
he employed his men in making a cut, 23 M. P. 
long, between the Mosa and the Rhenus, “ qua in- 
certa Oceani vetarentur.” (Tac. Ann. xi. 20.) Some 
critics have proposed to change “vetarentur” into 
“ vitarentur,” but probably the text is right. Dion 
Cassius (lx. 30), who speaks of this canal, says 
that it was about 170 stadia long. If we take the | 
usual estimate of the Roman mile, which is 8 stadia, 
the distance of Dion is somewhat too small, if the ' 
text of Tacitus is right. The reason for making the i 
canal which the Greek historian gives, was, “that 
the rivers might not flood the country, by having 
their waters driven back by the high tides;” an ex- 
planation which seems to agree with “vetarentur” 
in Tacitus, and to be a probable explanation of Cor- 
bulo's design. There seems little doubt about the 
position of this canal, though there has been great 
ditfei^nce of opinion. It is the channel which runs 
from Ldden^ past Delft, to Maadand-sluys near 
Vlaardingen (Flenium). The distance agrees very 
well, and the position agrees with the purpose for 
which the canal was made. The old Rhine, or the 
Rhine proper, runs past Leiden, and was a more 
considerable stream in the Roman period than it is 
now* 

FOSSA DRUSIA'NA. [Flevo Lacus,] . 
FOSSA MARIANNA or FOSSAE MARIA'NAE. 
Plutarch {Marius, c. 15) gives a sufficiently clear 
account of this canal. When 0. Marius, B. c. 102, 
CTossed the Alps to oppose the Teutones and their 
barbaric allies, he fixed his camp near the Rhone.: 
The enti'ance to the river was choked with mud, 
sand, and clay, and “ was thus made difficult and 
laborious, and shallow for the vessels that brought 
supplies. As the army had nothing to do, Marius 
brought the soldiers here and commenced a great 
cut, into wdiich he diverted a large part of the river; 
and by making the new channel terminate at a con- 
venient point on the coast, he gave it a deep outlet, 
which Imd water enough for large vessels, and was 
smooth and safe against wind and w'ave. This cut 
still bears the name of Marius.” Plutarch supposed 
that the canal was on the east side of the outlets of 
the Rhone. Strabo (p. 1 83) — after quoting Polybius, 
who says that the Rhone had two outlets, and Arte- 
midorus, who says that it had three — adds : “but 
Marius, afterwards seeing that the channel was be- 
coming obstiTicted by the alluvium and difficult of 
access, cut a new channel, in which having received 
the greater part of the river, he gave it to the Mas- 
saliots, as a reward for their services in the war 
against the Ambrones and Toygeni; from which 
channel the Massaliots acquired great wealth, by 
exacting tolls from those who sailed up and down.. 
However, the difficulties of the navigation conrinue, 
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owing to the violence of tlie stream and the alluvium, 
and the loWness of the coast, which cannot be seen, 
even when a vessel is near, in foggy weather: wliere- 
forethe Massaliots set up towers as beacons, making 
the countiy their own in every way ; and especially 
they built there also a temple of the Ephesian Ar- 
temis, having taken possession of the part which i-s 
made an island by the mouths of the river. And 
there lies Beyond the mouth of the Rhodanus, a sea- 
lake, which they call Stomalimne; some have reck- 
oned it one of the mouths of the Rhodanus, and 
especially those who say that the river has seven 
mouths (or five, as the text perhaps should be), — 
being right neither in one thing nor the other, for 
there is a hill between, which separates the lake 
from the river.” Here Strabo finishes his descrip- 
tion of the coast as far as Massalia, and he then de- 
scribes the coast as far as the Var. His description 
of this coast of GalHa shows that the canal of IVlarius 
was on the east side of the outlets of the Rhone. 
Mela’s description must be interpreted the same way 
(ii, 5). Pliny (iii. 4) calls one of the mouths of the 
Rhodanus the Massaliotic ; and this is the most 
eastern of the mouths. (Polyb. iii. 41.) Be- 
yond, that is east of, the Massaliotic branch, are 
“the canals from the Rhodanus, the work of C. 
Marius, which bears his name; a lake (stagnum) 
Mastramela; a town Maritima, of the Avatici, and 
above it the stony plains (campi lapidei).” The 
stony plains are the Crau, an extensive flat tract, 
which is covered with stones. Pliny’s text inis 
“ Astromela,” which Harduin has changed to Mastro- 
mela, to make it agree with the name in Stephan us 
Byzantinus and Avienus; for which Walckenaer 
finds fault with him, without reason, — for it is plain 
that, as “stagnum” ends with “ m,” the next word, 
if it began with “ m,” might easily lose it in 
transcription 

The Itineraries also place the Fossa Mariana on 
the east side of the Rhone. But Ptolemy (li. 10) 
in the common texts, has it on the west side. Pro- 
ceeding from west to east he has : Setius hill ; 
Fossae Marianae ; the west mouth of the Rhone 
and the east mouth. He correctly places Maritima 
east of the east mouth of the Rhone. It is hard to 
explain how Ptolemy made a mistake in a matter 
which was known to every body. Walckenaer 
{G6og, cfc. iii. p. 133) supposes that we ought to 
read Marinae for Marianae {Mapiavai ^ScfO'aC), in 
Ptolemy’s text ; and he adds, that the edition of 
1475 has “ Fossae Marinae.” There is also the 
reading “ Fossae Marinae,” in the Latin edition of 
Pirckheimer (1524.) The two words might easily 
be confounded. If we do not accept this conjecture 
we must either allow that Ptolemy has made a very 
great mistake, or that the Fossae Slarianae have 
been transposed in his text, without ti-ansposing the 
numbers. For it is hardly possible that he should 
place in his geography Fossae l^Iarinae, a name 
otherwise unknown, and omit the Fos.sae IHariaiiae, 
the great work that was familiar to all geographers. 

The best and most recent antbority for the an- 
tiquities of this part of France {Siatistique du dejy. 
des Douches du Rhone') states that the canal of 
Marius ran in a straight line from east to w^est from 
the gulf of Stomalimne, now \h.eiE*tangde VEstouma, 
to the Rhone, which it joined about a mile above its 
mouth. The length was 16 miles. There are 
many proofs of the existence of the canal in the 
place here assigned to it. Tlie village of Foz, 
which retains the name of this canal, stands just 
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al)ove the place where the canal entered the gulf, 
’■j’here is still visible on one of the sides a long 
cutting made in the rock at the base of the hilV 
and it is probable that the sluice was here. West 
of Foz is a large marsh, called Xe Jfamw 
which the canal crossed. This marsh ends in an 
Hrnig^ of the same name, which joins the Hmg de 
Galejon, where was the outlet of the Massaliot 
brandi of the Khone in the time of hlarius. The 
marsh of Foz, along the w’-hole line, where the canal 
is supposed to have run, still presents a hollow, wliich 
is filled with water in the rainj season. 

The Maritime Itinerary makes it xvi M. P. 
from the Fossae (Foz} to “ Ad Gradum. Massili- 
tanorum,” which was on the Ehone •, and the Itine- 
rary, which gives the land routes, places Fossae 
between Massilia and Arelate (Arles). The order 
of places is: Massilia, Calcaria [Calcaeia.], Fossae 
Marianae (Xo5!), Arelate: the direct distance from 
Fossae Marianae to Arelate is 13 M. P., which is 
too small. In another place the Itineraries make it 
33, which is too much. However, there is no 
doubt that Fossae is Foz, or Fos-les-Martigues. 
The direct road from Fossae to Arelate ran through 
the Crau, the Campi Lapidei. The “Ad Gradum” 
seems to have been at or near the place where the 
canal of Marius joined the Khone. The distance 
from “Ad Gradum” along the river up to Arelate 
is marked 30 M. P. in the Maritime Itinerary. 

The “ Statistique, &c.” supposes that the canal of 
Marius was continued due north about twelve miles, 
reckoning from Ad Gradum to the itang of the 
Besuviates, which comprised the marshes of Ao'les, 
of Mont-MajouSym^ of Bamc .' this dtang received 
part, at least, of the water of the Loudrion, a canal 
which runs from the Fwrance (Druentia) near 
Organ. It is fuifher stated that the Loudrion fed 
the Fossae Marianae ; and that Marius also made 
another canal, which has since been replaced by that 
of Craporme. Some of these assertions are very 
doubtful ; but the canal to the Ehone from the Sto • 
malimne (6tang de I’Fstouma, or Estruma, as it is 
also still vsnritten) seems to be the work of Marius. 
At a place called Pont-dvrRoi, in front of the bar 
of Foz, there are the remains of the foundations of 
houses j and this agrees with the Table, which 
marks the Fossae Marianae, by a semicircular 
building open to the sea, as a haven and station. 
The hill mentioned by Strabo, as separating the 
Stomalimne from the Ehone, is supposed to be a hill 
between Foz and hires. Whether Marius made ; 
more than one cut, and whether Fossae or Fossa is 
the true name, we cannot tell. It is likely enough 
that there was more than a single cut ; or, at least, 
some small cuts, besides the large cut. This great 
work of the Koman soldier was a monument of his 
talent and his perseverance, as glorious as the 
victories by which he saved Italy from a barbaric 
deluge. (D’Anville, Notice ; Mela, ed. J, Voss, who 
has a good note on the Fossae; Ukert, Gallien, 
p. 131, &c., which contains the references to the 
French authorities.) [G. L.] 

FEANCI, the name of a confederation of Ger- 
man tribes to which belonged the Sigambri (the 
principal people), Chamavi, Ampivarii, Bructeri, 
Chatti, Marsi, Tubantes, Attuarii, Dulgibini, and 
others. This confederation, which had stepped into 
the place of that of the Cherusci on the Lower 
Ehine, is mentioned for the first time by Vopiscus 
(Aurel. 7), about a. d. 240, The name Franci gra- 
dually absorbed the names of the sepirate tribes 
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forming the confederation, which, however, is some- 
times designated by the name of the leading people, 
the Sigambri (e. g. ClaUdian, IV. Con. Eon. 446). 
These Franci, or Franks, as they ai’e commonly 
called, conquered the northern parts of Gaul; and, 
having amalgamated with the Eomanised Celts of 
that countiy, they adopted the civilisation of the 
conquered people, and soon acquired such power that, 
under their great king Clovis, a. b. 496, they re- 
tunied and subdued their own kinsmen in the north 
and south of Germany, and thus established the great 
Frankish empire. But their history belongs to the 
middle ages. 

FBATUEETIUM or FKATUENTUM, a town of 
Calabria, mentioned by Pliny (iii. 11. s. 16), in 
conjunction with Soletum and Lupiae. Its municipal 
existence is confirmed by an inscription on which 
the Fratuentini are associated with the citizens of 
Neritum, a town in the same neighbourhood (Lupui, 
Iter. VentiSyp. 108 ; Orell. Inscr. 3108); but its site 
is unknown. It seems, however, probable that the 
ruins of an ancient city, described by Galateo (de 
Situ Tapygiae, p. 96) as existing at Muro, may he 
those of Fratuertium,* The name is written in the 
inscription just cited Fratuentum, which is probably 
the correct form. ' [E, H. B.} 

FEA'^XINUS. [Lusitaitia.] 

FEEGELLAE (^f>€ye\\ai, Strah.; 

Steph. B. : Eth. ^pfyeWaySs, Fregellanus), a city 
of Latium, in the more extended sense of the term, 
but properly a city of the Volscians, situated on the 
left bank of the Liris, nearly opposite to its con- 
fluence with the Trerus, and a short distance on the 
left of the Via Latina. (Strah. v. p. 237.) Ac- 
cording to Livy it was originally occupied by the 
Sidicini, and afterwards by the Volscians, from 
whom it was again wrested by the Samnites. The 
latter are said to have destroyed the city; but in 
B. c. 328, the Eomans, having made themselves 
masters of this part of the valley of the Liris, 
restored Fregellae, and established there a colony 
of Eoman citizens, an act which was so strongly 
resented by the Samnites, that it became the imme- 
diate occasion of the outbreak of the Seco;.d Samnite 
War. (Liv. viii. 22, 23 ; Appian, Samn. iv. 1.) 
During the course of that war Fregellae was more 
than once surprised by the Samnites, but on every 
occasion recovered by the Eomans. (Liv. ix. 12, 28.) 
Duxing the advance of Pyx'rhus upon Eome, in b, c. 
279, he is said to have ravaged Fregellae (“ Fregellas 
populatus,” Fior. i. 18. § 24); but whether he ac- 
tually took the town, or only laid waste its territoiy, 
is uncertain. At a later period (b. 0.213), we 
know that it was able to defy the arms of Hannibal, 
and its citizens had the courage to break down the 
bridge over the Liris, for the purpose of retarding 
his march upon Rome, while they sent in all haste 
to the city, to give warning of his approach. (Liv. 
xxvi. 9.) As a punishment for this offence their ter- 
ritoiy was ravaged by Mm with peculiar severity, but, 
notwithstanding this, the Fregellans were two years 
afterwards (b. c. 209) found among the eighteen 
colonies faithful to Borne (Liv. xxvii. 10), and a 
body of their cavalry is mentioned with peculiar 
distinction in the action in which Marcellus perished 
(Id. xxvii. 26, 27 ; Pint. Marc. 29). It is singular 
that Fregellae, which was at this time distinguished 


* These are assigned by Eomanelli to Sarmadium, 
a name found in the old editions of Pliny, but for 
which there is no authority. 
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for its fidelity to Home, should have sii'bse<g[iiently 
taken the lead in. an insurrection against that cityj ! 
when at the height of its power. The circumstaiices 
of this revolt are very imperfectly known to us, but 
it is evident that it was only a symptom of the dis- 
content then beginning to prevail among many of 
the Italian cities. The outbreak was, however, pre- 
mature : Fregellae alone had to bear the brunt of* 
the unequal contest, and was quickly reduced by 
the praetor L. Opimius, b. c. 125. The city was 
utterly destroyed, as a punishment for its rebellion, j 
and appears never to have again arisen to prosperity : 
the establishment of a new colony at Fabrateria, in 
its immediate neighbourhood, in the following year, 
was evidently designed to prevent Fregellae from 
recovering its former position. (Liv. JSpit. lx. ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 6; Val. Max, ii. 8. § 4,- Jul. Obseq. 90,* Cic, 
de Fin. v. 22 ; Auct. Ehet. ad Eerenn. iv. 9, 15.) 
In the time of Strabo it was a mere village, which 
was, however, still resorted to by the people of the 
surrounding towns, for sacrificial and other purposes* 
(Sfcrab. V. p. 237.) Hence, its name is not found 
in Pliny among the towns of Latium : the Fregel- 
lanum mentioned in the Itineraries (Jtm. 
pp. 303, 305) was apparently a station distinct 
from the town of the name. 

Both Strabo and the rhetorical writer above cited 
affirm that Fregellae was previous to its destruction 
one of the most flourishing and important cities of 
Italy : but its ruin appears to have been complete, 
and hence considerable difficulty has arisen in deter- 
mining its exact site. Euins of a city of considerable 
extent having been found on the right bank of the 
Liris, just opposite a spot called Isoletta, and below 
the village of >8. Giovanni in Carico^ these have been 
regarded by local antiquarians at those of Fregellae, 
but the inscriptions found there, as well as the cha- 
racter of the remains themselves, which are wholly of 
Eoman date, and for the most part not earlier than the 
time of the empire, seem to prove these to he the ruins 
of Fabrateria Nova, the Eoman colony of that name. 
[Fabratebia.] The true site of Fregellae appears 
to be that indicated by the Abbe' Cbaupy, on the left 
bank of the Liris, nearly opposite the modern town 
of Ceprano* where there is a plain of considerable 
extent, filled tliroughout with foundations and sub- 
structions of ancient buildings, including among 
others the foundations of the city walls, built in a 
very massive style. No part of these ruins however 
rises above ground; and as they have served for ages 
as a quarry for the supply of building materials to 
Ceprano and the other neighbouring villages^ even 
the substructions have much disappeared. The 
quarter still retains the name of Opi or Opio, pro- 
bably a corruption of Oppidura.'' (Chaupy, Maison 
d'Eorace, vol. iii. p. 475.) This position of Fregellae 
would account for its importance in a military point 
of view, as commanding the passage of the Liris. 
The modern town of Cepram, which has grown up 
on the right bank of the rivex*, is suppo.sed by the 
Abbe Chaupy to occupy the site of the Fregellanum 
of the Itineraries; but it is not easy to understand 
how the Via Latina should have proceeded so far as 
that point, and then turned south to Fabrateria Nova 
before it crossed the Lix-is. The remains of two 
ancient bridges of Eoman imperial times at the latter 
place clearly prove tlxat it was there the Via Latina 
of later days crossed the river, though it is evident 
from Livy’s narrative (xxvi. 9) that in the time of 
Hannibal the bridges were close to FregeE^ itself. 
The whole neighbourhood certainly requires, and 
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would reward, a more carefxxl inspection of the loca- 
lities, especially of the remains of the ancient roads. 
(Chaupy, i. c. p. 476 ; EomaneIli, vol. iii. pp. 377 — 
381). [E. H. B.] 

FEEGE'NAE Strab.), a mai’itiiiie town 

of Etruria, situated between Alsiura and the mouth 
of the Tiber. (Strab. v. p. 226 ; Flin. iii. 5. s. 8 ; Itm. 
Ant. p. 300.) It is mentioned by Livy among the 
“ coloniae maiutimae ” (xxxvi. 3) ; and there is every 
reason to suppose that it was established at tlie 
same time with Alsium, in b. c. 245, and that we 
should read Fregenae for Fregellae in Velleius Pa- 
terculus (i. 14), where be speaks of the foundation 
of these two colonies. This is confirmed by tlio 
Epitome of the 19th book of Livy, where, though 
Alsium is not mentioned, the foundation of Fregenae 
is coupled with that of Brundusium, wliicb Velleius 
refers to the following year. (Yell Pat. 1. c.; Liv, 
Fpit. xix., where the reading Fregenae is supported 
by the best MSS., though the old editions have Fx-e- 
gellae.) No subsequent notice of it occurs in his- 
tory: its marshy and unhealthy situation (alluded 
to by Silius Italicus, viii. 475) probably prevented 
its rising to prosperity; and, after the construction 
of the Poi*tus Augusti on the right bank of the 
Tiber, it seems to have gradually sunk into insig- 
nificance. Hence, though its name is found in 
Strabo, Pliny, and the Itineraiies, it is not noticed 
by Eutilius in his description of the coast of Etruria, 
and no ruins now mark the site. But the distances 
given in the Itinerary of 9 M.P. from Alsium, and 
the same from Portus Augusti at the mouth of the 
Tiber, enable us to fix its position with certainty 
at a spot now called the Torre di Mctccarese, just 
midway between Pah and Porto, and at the nioiith 
of tlie river Arone. (Cluvei*, ItaL p. 499; Nibby, 

; Eintomi di Roma, vol. ii. p. 280.) [E. H. B.] 

FEENTA'NI (^pevravot, Sti*ab., Ptol. ; ^^p^vravoi, 
Pol., Bionys.), a people of Central Italy, occupying 
the tract on the E. coast of the peninsula from tlie 
Apennines to the Adriatic, and from the frontiers of 
Apulia to those of the Manmcini. They were 
bounded on the W. by the Saranites, with whom 
they were closely connected, and from whom they 
were originally descended : hence, Scyiax assigns the 
whole of this line of coast, from the frontiers of 
Apulia to those of Picenum, to the Samnites. (Scyl. 
§ 15. p. 5.) Their exact limits arc less clearly de- 
fiued, and there is considerable discrepancy in the 
statements of ancient geographers : Larinum, w-itli 
its territory (extending from the Tifemus to the 
Frento), being by some WTiters termed a city of the 
Frentarii (Ptol. iii. 1. § 65), while the more general 
opinion included it in Apulia, and thus made the 
river Tifernus (^Bifemo) the limit of the two coun- 
tries (Plin. hi. 12. s. 17 ; bkl. ii. 4. § G). The 
northern boundary of the Frentani is equally un- 
certain ; both Strabo (v. p. 242) and Ptolemy (/. c. 

§ 19) concur in fixing it at the river Sagrus or 
^ngro, while Pliny extends their limits as far as 
the Aternus, and, according to Mela, they poshessed 
the mouths both of that river and the Matrinus. 
The latter statement is certainly inaccurate ; and 
Strabo distinctly tells us, that the Marriiciih lield 
the right bank of the Aternus down to its moutli, 
while the Vestini possessed the left bank (v. p. 241) : 
hence, the former people must have intervened be- 
tween the Frentani and the mouth of the Aternus. 
Pliny's account is, how*ever, more near the truth 
than that of Strabo and Ptolemy ; for it is certa.in 
that Ortona and Anxanum, both of which are situ- 
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nted consiaerably to the N, of the Sagrus, 'were 
Frentanian cities. The latter is indeed assigned by 
Ptolemy himself to that people (iii. 1. § 65), while 
Strabo also terms Ortona the port or naval station 
of the Frentani (Jitlvnov ^p^vravoov^ v. p 242), but 
erroneously places it to the S. of the river Sagras. 
Hence, their confines must have approached within 
a few miles of the Aterims, though without actually 
abutting upon that river. On the W. they were 
probably not separated from the Samnites by any 
w'ell-marked natural boundary, but occupied the 
lower slopes of the Apennines as well as the hilly 
country extending from thence to the sea, while the 
more lofty and central ridges of the mountains were 
included in Samnium. 

The Frentani are expressly termed by Strabo a 
Sarnnite people, and he appears to distinguish them 
as such from the neighbouring tribes of the Mar- 
rucini, Pcligni, and Yestini, with whom they had 
otherwise much in common. (Strab. v, p. 241). 
They, how'ever, appear in history as a separate 
people, having their own national organisation ; and 
though they may at one time (as suggested by 
Niebuhr) have constituted one of the four na- 
tions of the Samnite confederacy, this seems to 
have been no longer the case when that power 
came into collision with Pome. Their conduct 
during the long struggle between the Samnites 
and Eomans renders this almost certain. In b. o. 
319, indeed, when their name occurs for the first 
time in history *, they appear in arms against Borne, 
but were quickly defeated and reduced to submis- 
sion (Liv. ix. 16); and a few years afterwards 
(b. c. S04), at the close of the Second Samnite War, 
the Frentani are mentioned, together wdth the Marsi, 
Marrucini, and Peligni, as coming forward volun- 
tarily to sue for a treaty of alliance with Borne (Id. 
ix. 45), which they seem to have subsequently ad- 
hered to with steadfastness. Hence we find more 
than once express mention of the Frentanian auxi- 
liaries in the war with Pyrrhus; and one of their 
officers, of the name of Oblaciis, distinguished himself 
at the battle of Heracleia. (Dionys. Ft. Didot. 
XX. 2; Plat. 16 ; Flor. i. 18. § 7). They 

gave a still more striking proof of fidelity during 
the Second Punic War, by adhering to the Boman 
cause after the battle of Cannae, when so many of 
the Italian allies, including the greater part of the 
Samnites, went over to Hannibal. (Liv. xxii. 61 ; 
Sii. Ital. viii. 521, xv. 567). Throughout this pe- 
riod they appear to have been much more closely 
connected in their political relations with their neigh- 
bours the Marrucini, Peligni, and Vestini, than with 
their kinsmen the Samnites; hence, probably, it is 
that Polybius, in enumerating the forces of the Italian 
allies, classes the Frentani with the Marsi, Marrucini, 
and Vestini, while he reckons the Samnites sepa- 
rately. (Pol. ii. 24.) Notwithstanding their vaunted 
fidelity, the Frentani joined in the general outbreak 
of the Italian allies in the great Social War, b.c. 90 
(Appian, B. C. i. 39 ; Strab. v, p. 241) : they do 
not, however, appear to have taken any prominent 
part, and we can only infer that they received the 
Roman franchise at the same time with the neigh-, 
bearing tribes. Hence we find them mentioned by 

* The old editions of Livy have “Ferentani;” 
but the conjecture of Sigonius that we should read 
“ Frentani,” is supported by some of the best MSS-, 
and may be regarded as certainly correct. (See 
Alschefski, ad. Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 225.) 
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Cicero, a few years later, as sending some of their 
chief men (“ Frentani, homines nobiiissimi,” pro 
Clumt. to support the cause of Cluentius, a 
native of Larinum. Their territory was traversed 
without resistance by Caesar at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, b. c. 49 (Caes. B. C. i. 23): and this 
is the last occasion on which their name appears in 
history. Their territory was comprised in the fourth 
region of Augustus, together with the Marrucini, 
Peligni, Marsi, Sea. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17) ; but at a 
later period it appears to have been reunited to 
Samnium, and was placed under the authority of 
the governor of that province (Mommsen, ad Lib, 
Col p. 206). It is now included in the kingdom 
' of Naples, and divided between the provinces of 
Ahruzzo Citeriore and Sa7imo. 

The territory of the Frentani is for the most part 
hilly, but fertile. It is traversed by numerous rivers 
which have their sources in the more lofty mountains 
of Samnium, and flow through the land of the 
Frentani to the Adriatic: the principal of these, 
besides the Tifernos, which (as already mentioned) 
constituted the southern limit of their country, are 
the Tei2!5Ius or Trigno, which, according to Pliny, 
had a good port at its mouth (“FJumen Trinium por- 
tuosum,” Plin. iii. 12. s. 17) ; and the Sagbus or 
Sangro, a very important stream, which enters the 
Adriatic about half way between Histonium and 
Ortona. The Tabula also gives the name of a river 
which it places hetween Ortona and Anxanum, and 
calls “ Clotoris ” ( ?) The name is probably corrapt ; 
but the stream meant (if its position can be de- 
pended upon) can no other than the Moro, which 
falls into the Adriatic a few miles S. of O^'tona. 
The coast-line of this part of the Adriatic presents 
few remarkable features, and no good natural har- 
bours. The mouths of the rivers, and the two pro- 
jecting points of TermoU (Buca) and the Pmta 
y della Pmna, afford the only places of anchorage. 

The towns of the Frentani mentioned by ancient 
I writers are few in number : but the topography of 
' the district has been thrown into great confusion by 
the perverted zeal of certain local antiquarians, and 
by ‘the reliance placed on inscriptions published by 
some early writers, which there is great reason to 
regard as forgeries. The Antickitd Frentane (2 vols. 
8vo., Naples, 1809) of the Abbate Bomanelii, who 
was a native of this part of Italy, is a very uncritical 
performance ; but the author was led astray princi- 
pally by the inscriptions and other documents put 
forth by Polidoro, an Italian antiquary of the last 
century, who appears to have had no hesitation in 
forging, or at least corrupting and altering them in 
such a manner as to suit his purpose. (Mommsen, 
imer. Regn. Neap., Appends, p. 30.) Bomanelii, in 
his later and more extensive work (Antica Topogm- 
Jh IstoHoa del Regno di Napoli, 3 vols. 4to., Naples, 
1818), simply abridged the results of his former book; 
and Cramer, as usual, blindly fallows Bomanelii. 
Along the sea-coast (proceeding from N. to S.) were 
situated Obtona, Histoxtium, and Buca. Tlie two 
fonner may be clearly fixed, Ortona retaining its 
ancient name, and the ruins of Histonium being still 
extant at II Vasto d'Ammone : but there is consider- 
able difiSculty in determining the site of Buca, which 
may however be fixed with much probability at Ter- 
moU [Buca]; the arguments that have led many 
writers to place it at Sta. Maria della Penna being 
based principally upon the spurious inscriptions just 
alluded to. The existence of a town called Inter- 
amna, supposed by Bomanelii and Cramer to have 
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occupied the site of TermoU, is derived only from 
the same apocryplial source ; and, even were the in- 
scription itself authentic, the Interainna there meant 
is probably the well-known town of the Praetutii. 
(Murat. Inscr. p. 1050, no. 7 ; Mommsen, 1. c.) Ihe 
only inland town of importance among the Frentani 
was Anxanum, now Lanciano ; hut, besides this, j 
Pliny mentions, in the interior of the country, the j 
“ Carentini snpernates et infernates,” and the “La- 
nnenses both of which peoples are otherwise un- 
known, and the site of their towns cannot he fixed 
with any approach to certainty. On the other hand, j 
the Tabula gives the name of a place called Palla- 
NUM, of which no other mentibn occurs; but Ihe site 
of which, according to Romanelli, is marked by exten- 
sive ruins at a place called Monte di JPallano, about 
3 miles S.W. o^Atessa. The previous station given 
by the same authority is called “ Annum a name 
probably corrupt, but the true reading for which 
is unknown. (Tab. JPeut.-^ Geogr. Eav. iv. SL) 
UscosiTTM, a place given in the Itinei'aiy of Antoni- 
nus, which reckons it 15 miles from Histonium, on j 
the road into Apulia (liin. Ant. p. 314), is fixed by 
this distance at a spot near the right hank of the 
little river Smaroa, about 5 miles S.W. of Termoli, 
hut in the territoiy of Guglionisi, where considerable 
remains of an ancient town are said to exist. (Ro- 
manelli, vol. iii. p. 24.) 

There is considerable obscurity in regard to the 
Roman roads through the territory of the Frentani. 
The name of the “Via Trajana Frentana” rests only 
on the authority of a dubious inscription; nor is there 
any better evidence for the fact that the construction 
of the high road through this district was really 
owing to that emperor. But it is certain that an 
ancient road traversed the territory of the Frentani, 
in its whole length from Aternum to Larinum, 
keeping for the most part near the sea-coast, but 
diverging for the purpose of visiting Anxanum. 
The stations along it are thus given in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus: — 


Ostia Atemi. 

M.P. 

Angel um (Angulus) 

- X. 

GrWa 

- xi. 

Anxano 

- xiii. 

Histonios - 

- XXV, 

Uscosio 

- XV. 

Arenio (Larinum ? ) 

- xiv. 


Of these, Angulus is certainly misplaced, and should 
have been inserted between Hadria and the Atemus. 
The distance from the mouths of the Atemus at 
Pescara to Ortona is considerably understeted, and 
that from Ortona to Anxanum as much overrated ; 
but still the line of the road may be tolerably well 
made out, and an ancient Roman bridge, over the 
Sangro between Lanciano and II Vasto^ supplies 
a fixed point in confirmation. Tlie road given m the 
Tabula, on the contrary, strikes inland, from the 
mouth of the Atemus to Teate, and thence to Ortona, 
and again between Anxanum and Histonium makes 
a bend inland by Annum and Pallaiiurn. The distances 
given are very confused, and in many instances pro- 
bably corrupt. They stand thus: — 


Ostia Aterni. 

M.P. 

Teano Marrucino 

- xvi. 

Ortona - 

- xi. 

Anxana - 

- iii. 

Annum - 

- iiii. 

Pallanum 

. » , 2ui , 

Istonium » 


Larinum. 
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There exist copper coins with the Oscan legend — ■ 
“ Frentrei,’' which may probably be referred to the 
Frentani rather than to the town of Ferentimi in 
Apulia, to which they have been assigned by some 
writers. Others are of opinion that they indicate tlie 
existence of a city of the name of Frentrnm as the 
capital of the Frentani, which is supposed to be the 
one referred to by Livy (ix. 1 6) where he says — 
“Frentanos vieit urbemqm ipsam — in dedirionem 
accepit,”— without naming the city ; but this inference 
is, to say the least, very dubious. (Fiiedlandcr, 
Oshische Manzen,p. 42 ; Miilingen, Numisniatiqm 
de Vltcdie^ p. 180.) [E. H. B.] 

FRENTO (Fortore\ a river of Apulia, which 
rises in the Apennines near Baselice, and has a 
course of near 50 miles from thence to the Adriatic. 
In the lower part of its course it formed the boun- 
dary between the teiritory of Larinum and that of 
Teanum in Apulia, and, consequently, formed the 
northern limit of Apulia if Larinum was not in- 
cluded in that country. Pliny tells us it had a 
port at its mouth, whence he terms it “ fl\jmen por- 
tuosum Frento :” some remains of this are still 
visible on its right banlv, at a place called Torre di 
Fortore. About 10 miles from its mouth, it was 
crossed by an ancient bridge constructed on a scale 
of great magnificence, and still known as the Ponte 
di Cwitate^ from the ruins of Teanum, now known 
as Civitaie, which are situated at a short distance 
from it. It was traversed by the high road leading 
from Larinum to Teanum. (Pliii. iii. 11. s. 16; 
Tab. Pent . ; Romanelli, vol. iii, p. 1 1 .) [E.H.B.] 

FRETUM GADITA'NUxM, HERCULEUM, 
TAETESSIUM, &c. [Gaditanum Fkbtum."| 
FRETUM GALLICUM, is a name which Solinus 
(c.25, ed. Steph.) gives to the straits which separate 
Gallia and Britannia. Tacitus (Agnc, c, 40) calls 
it “ Fretum Oceani.” It is the TropBfxhs Bperavmds 
of Strabo (p. 128). Thus, in ancient times, both 
the countries which it separates gave this narrow 
sea a name; and it has no general name, for the 
English call it the Stniits of Dover, and the Fremch 
sometimes Pas de Calais. [G. L,] 

FRIGIDUS FLUVilTS, a river of Venetia, in the 
country of the Garni, placed by the Itineraries on 
the road from Aqiiileia to Aemona across the Julian 
Alps. (Itin. Ant. p. 128; Tab. Peut.) It can be 
no other than the stream now called the Wippach 
(in Italian, Vipao\ which falls into the honzo 
.(Sontius), near Gorizia. It was on the banks of 
this river that the usurper Eugenius was defeated 
and slain by Theodosius, A.i). 394. Glaudian, in 
alluding to this victory, notices tlie extreme coldness 
of the waters from which the river derived its name. 
(Glaudian, de HI, Cons. Honor, 99 ; Zosim, iv. 58 ; 
Hist Miscell. xii. p. ,530.) [E. H. B.J 

FRISIABO'NES, are placed by Pliny (iv. 17) in 
North Gallia, between the Siinici and Betasii [Be- 
TAsn]. We cannot tell exactly wdiere to fix tiiem, 
unless they were near the Betasii ; nor is it c ertain 
that the name is right, for the Frisii belong to 
another place. The “ Frisaei ” appear on an in- 
scription in Gruter, but this is a different name. 
Forbiger, who refers to his authorities, states that 
Frisiabones is only another way of writing the name 
Frisaevones (Gruter, p. 522, 7, &c.). (Forbiger, 
HandbucJij fa. vol. iii. p. 254; Ukert, GalUen^ 
p.271.) [G.L.] 

FRISII (Frisones, Paul. Diac. vi. 37 ; Frigones, 
Geogr. ILav. iv. 23; and Frisei, Frisaei, or Frisae- 
, vones, in inscriptions; ^p'laaioij l^tol. ii. 11, § 11; 
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^pdcTLoi^ Dion Cass. liv. 32 ; ^piao-oves^ Procop. B.G, 
iv. 20), one of the great tribes of North-western Ger- 
many, belonging to the Ingaevones. They inhabited 
the country about Lake Flero and other lakes, be- 
tween the Rhine and EmSy m as to be bounded on 
the south by the Bructeri, and on the east by the 
Chauci. Tacitus (Gem. 34) distinguishes between 
Frisii Majores md Minor eSy and it is supposed 
that the latter dwelt on the west of the canal of 
Drusus in the north of Holland^ and the former be- 
tween the 1 ‘ivers Flevus and Ainisia, that is, in the 
country still bearing the name of Friesland, Pliny 
mentions a tribe, under the name of Friskibones^ as 
dw’-elling in Northern Gallia between the Sunici and 
Betasii. They have been identified by many writers 
with the lesser Frisii, but without sufficient reason. 
.[FpaSIABONES.] 

The Frisians joined the Romans from the first, 
and remained faithful to them after the undertak- 
ings of Drusus, until, in a.d. 28, irritated by the 
oppression of the governor Olennius, they rose in 
.aims, and expelled or massacred the Romans. (Tac. 
ii. 24, iv. 72, xi. 19 ; Dion Cass. liv. 32.) Corbulo’s 
attempt to reconquer them in a. d. 47, was unsuc- 
cessful, as he was recalled. Under Nero, they in- 
vaded the Roman dominion on the Rhine, but were 
obliged to retreat. On this occasion, their kings 
Verritus and Malorix went to Rome to negotiate, 
and were honoured with the Roman franchise, though 
they behaved wdth noble independence. (Tac. Ann, 
xiii. 54.) During the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the Frisians were allied with the Saxons, with whom 
they sailed across to Britain, and shared their con- 
quests. (Procop. B. G. iv. 20.) Their chief occu- 
pation was agriculture and the breeding of cattle. 
(Tac. Ann, iv. 72, xiii. 54; comp. Latham on Tac. 
Germ, p. 116.) 

FRUDIS (#poi^5(os iK§o\al) is placed by Pto- 
lemy (ii. 9) between the mouth of the Sequana 
(Seine) and the Promontory Itium. The reading 
^pohvov iK€o\ai in Marcian (p. 50) is conjectured 
by Ukert (Gallien, p. 146) to be an error for 
^povSou iK^oXal. D’Anville supposes that Ptolemy’s 
Frudis is the outlet of the Samara (Somme). [G. L.] 

FRUSINO (^povoivoiP or ^poicripov: Eth, Fru- 
sinas, -atis: Frosinone), a city of Latium, situated 
on the Vii^ Latina, 7 miles from Ferentinum, betw^een 
that city and Fregellae. (Jtin. Ant. pp. 303, 305.) 
It seems to have been oiiginally a Volscian city, 
though entertaining close relations with its neigh- 
bours the Heriiicans ; hence, on the first occasion in 
which its name appears in history, it is mentioned 
as having joined in exciting the Hernicans to revolt 
against Rome. For this offence the city W'as punished ' 
with the loss of a third part of its territory. (Liv. x. 
i.; Diod. XX. 80.) 

Frusino is next mentioned on the occasion of the 
march of Hannibal against Rome, b. c. 211 (Liv. 
xxvi. 9), and incidentally alluded to by Plautus, 
together with some other towns in the same neigh- 
bourhood (Plautus, Capt. iv. 2. 103). Silius Itali- 
cus also notices its rocky situation and the hardy 
character of its inhabitants (viii. 398, xii. 532). 
Cicero appears to have possessed a farm in its ter- 
ritoiy, to which he alludes more thjin once in his 
letters to Atticus (ad Att si. 4:^ IZ). We learn 
from the Liber Coloniarum (p. 233);that it received a 
colony of veterans; but it remained a place of only 
municipal rank, and is mentioned, by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy, among the towns in this part of I 
Latium. Its position on the Via Latina probably 


caused it to retain some degree of prosperity, and 
Juvenal notices it as a respectable country town 
where houses were cheap. (Juv. iii. 224; Strab. v. 
p. 237 ; Plin. iii. 5. s, 9 , Ptol. iii. 1. § 63.) Its ex- 
istence at a later period is attested by the Itineraries, 
and it appears to have retained its ancient site 
throughout the middle ages down to tlie present 
day. It is now an episcopal town with about 7000 
inhabitants, standing on a hill which rises above the 
river Cosa (K^cras, ^rab.) about 5 miles above its 
confluence with the (Trerus). Some remains 
of an amphitheatre are still visible in the plain be- 
neath, but the toAvn itself contains no relics of 
antiquity. [E, H. B.l 

FU'CINUS LACUS (v ^ovKlm Strab.: 

Lago Fucino or Lago di Celano), a lake in the 
centre of Italy, in the country of the Marsi, remark- 
able as being the only one of any extent that is found 
in the central Apennines- Strabo calls it in size 
like a sea” (TreXayia rh jueyedos, v. p. 240); but 
this expression would convey a very exaggerated no- 
tion of its magnitude: it is, however, the largest 
lake in Central Italy, though but little exceeding 
those of Trasimene and VoLsinii. Its circumference 
is variously estimated at 30, 40, or even 50 miles, 
but according to the best maps does not really ex- 
ceed 25 Italian, or about 29 English miles. Its 
form is neaidy oval ; and it is situated in a basin, 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, without any 
visible natural outlet. In a geographical point of 
view the lake Fucinus is of importance as being, situ- 
ated almost exactly in the centre of the peninsula of 
Italy, being just about half way between the TyiThe- 
nian sea and the Adriatic, and also at the middle 
point of a line drawn from the northern ridge of the 
Apennines to the gulf of Tarentum. It would there- 
fore have justly deseiwed the name of the “ Umbili- 
cus Italiae,” applied with much less reason to the 
insignificant pool of Cutilia. [Cutiliae Lacus.] 
The basin of the lake Fucinus is itself at a consider- 
able elevation, the waters of the lake being not less 
than 2176 feet above the level of the sea; but the 
mountains rise on all sides of it to a much greater 
height, especially on the N., where the double- 
pej^ed Monte Fc?wc> attains the elevation of 8180 
feet. On the E. and W. the basin of the lake is 
bounded by limestone ridges of much inferior ele- 
vation, but steep and rocky, which separate it from 
the valleys of the Liris and the Gizio. Towards the 
NW. its shores are gentle and sloping, and separated 
only by a very moderate acclivity from the waters of 
the Imele or Salto^ which flow towards Rieti and the 
valley of the Tiber. 

The lake Fucinus is almost always described as 
situated in the country of the Marsi (Strab. v. p. 240; 
Vib- Seq. pp. 16, 23; Dion Cass. lx. 11), and that 
people certainly occupied its .shores for at least three- 
fourths of their extent; but Alba (surnamed Fu- 
censis from its proximity to the lake) appears to 
have been more properly an Aequian city. [Alba 
Fucensis.] Alba stood on a hill about 3 miles 
froni the NW. extremity of the lake; on its eastern 
shore, close to the water’s edge, was situated Makru- 
BIUM, the capital of the Marsi, .of which the ruins 
are still visible at S. Benedetto. CEBFEXisriA, also a 
Marsic town, occupied the site of Sta. Felicitd^ about 
2 luiles N. of Marrubium, and at the foot of the 
steep mountain pass known as the Mens Imeus or 
Forca Caruso y which afforded the only communi- 
cation from the basin of the Fucinus to that of the 
Atemus and the Adriatic. On the W. shore of the 
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lake stood the Lucus Ajstgitiae, a sanctuary and 
sacred grove of the goddess Angitia, who was in all 
probability a native Marsic divinity, whose sup- 
posed connection with Circe and Medea was derived 
from the fact of her presiding over the magic herbs 
and incantations for which the Marsi were always 
famous. [Maesl] At a later period tliere grew 
np a town upon the spot, which is called in inscrip- 
tions Angitia, but must have also been currently 
known as Lucus; for we find the Lucenses men- 
tioned by Pliny among the towns of the Marsi, and 
the name is still retained by the modem village of 
Luco 01 Lugo. [Lucus Angitiae.] The beauti- 
ful lines of Virgil, in which he associates the grove of 
Angitia with the “glassy waters ” of the Fucmus,are 
well known. (Virg. Atn. vii, 759 ; Sil. Ital. iv. 344.) 

According to a tradition mentioned by Pliny and 
Soliniis there had formerly existed on the shores of 
tlie Fucinus a town named Archippe, w'hich had been 
swallowed up by the waters of the lake (Plin. iii. 
12. s. 17; Solin. 2, § 6) ; and Holstenius tells us 
that the neiglibouring inhabitants still preserved the 
tradition, and pretended that the remains of the lost 
city were visible, when the w^aters were low, at a 
spot between Trasaeco and Ortucchio. near the S. 
shore of the lake. (Holsten. Not ad Clm. p. 154.) 
But the whole story has a very fabulous aspect. 
Another marvel related of the lake Fucinus was, 
that it was traversed by a river called the Pitonius, 
without their waters becoming mingled. (Vib, Seq,, 
p. 16; Plin. ii. 103. s. 106, xxxi. 3. s. 24.) The 
story (which is told of many other lakes) is the more 
singular in this case, because the Fucinus has no 
visible natural outlet, no stream flowing /rom it in 
any direction. But there can be no doubt that its 
surplus waters were originally carried off by a sub- 
terranean channel, the opening of which, at a spot 
a little to the N. of Xwco, is distinctly visible, and 
is still called La Pedogna^ a name evidently retain- , 
ing that of the ancient Pitonius. On the other hand, 
the only stream of any magnitude that flows into the 
lake is that now called the Giovenco, which enters 
it close to MaiTubium, and is a perennial stream of 
clear water, supposed by some local writers to be de- 
rived from the neighbouring Logo di Scanno : this, 
therefore, must be the Pitonius of the ancients. 
There can be little doubt that a part of the waters of 
the Fucinus sink into a chasm or natural cavity at 
La Pedogna, from which they emerge (as is often 
the ease in lime,stone countries) at some distant 
point : and this is precisely the statement of Lyco- 
phron, whose expressions 'are unusually clear upon 
the subject of the Pitonius, though he has dis- 
torted the name of the Fucinus into that of \lg,y7j 
^6pK7i Mapcncovis {Alex. 1275). Later writers 
went further, and conceived that they could recog- 
ihse the spot where these waters emerged again from 
their subteminean channel, which they identified 
•with the sources of the Aqua IMarcia in the valley of 
the Anio, though these are more than 20 miles dis- 
tant from the lake Fucinus, and separated from it 
by the deep valley of the Liris. This belief appears 
to have had no better foundation than the great 
dearness of the water in both cases (which would 
apply equally to many other sources much nearer to 
the lake), but it was generally adopted in antiquity: 
Strabo states it as a well-lmown fact; and Pliny, 
combining both marvels in one, relates that the Aqiia 
Marcia, which was called at its source Pitonia, took 
its rise in the mountains of the Peligni, flowed 
through the IVkrsi and the lalce Fucinus, then sunk 
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into a cavern and ultimately emerged in the territory 
of Tibur, from whence it was carried by an aqueduct 
to Rome. Statius also speaks of the Aqua Marcia 
as derived from the snows of the Marsic mountains. 
(Strab. V. p. 240 ; Plin. xxxi. 3. s. 24 ; Stat. 
Sih.lZ.) 

The subterranean outlets of the Fucinus were, 
however, often insufficient to carry off its surplus 
waters; and the lake was in consequence subject to 
sudden rises, when it overflowed the low grounds on 
its banks, and caused much mischief. Strabo tells 
us that it sometimes swelled so as to fill up the 
whole basin to the foot of the mountains, at others 
would sink and leave dry a considerable tract, 
which then became susceptible of culture. (Strab. 
V. p. 240.) The proj ect of obviating the erils arising 
from this cause, by the construction of an artificial 
emissary or subterranean canal from the lake into 
the valley of the Liris, was among the great designs 
entertained by Caesar, but frdstrated by his death. 
(Suet. Caes. 44.) Its execution was afterwards 
repeatedly urged upon Augustus by the Marsi, but 
without effect, and it was reserved for Claudius 
to accomplish this great work. The main difficulty 
consisted in the hardness of the limestone rock 
through which the gallery had to be cut: the length 
of this is stated by Suetonius at three Roman miles 
(an estimate somewhat below the truth*); and he 
tells us that 30,000 workmen were employed on it 
continuously for a period of 11 years. The opening 
of it was celebrated by Claudius with great magnifi- 
cence, and a mock naval combat was exlnbiied on 
the lake upon the occasion; but owing to the de- 
fective anungemeiits, a catastrophe ensued, in -n’liicli 
many persons lost their lives, and the emperor him- 
self narrowly escaped. (Suet. Claud. 20, 21, 32; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 56, 57; Dion Cass. lx. 33.) Tiie 
emissary, however, appeal's to have fully answered 
its purpose at the time ; but Nei'o, through hatred 
of Claudius, suffered the •works to fall into decay, 
and it became necessary for Hadrian to restore tliem, 
on which account his biographer gives him the credit 
of having constructed them. (Plin. xxx'vi. 1 5. s. 24 ; 
Spartian. Mad?'. 22, who says briefiy, “Fucinum 
einisit.”) From this period we have no further ac- 
I count of it; but it appears to have fiillen into decay 
I in the middle ages, and became obstracted by the 
• falling in of stones and earth from above ; and though 
, many attempts have been made from the year 1240 
! to the present day to clear it out, and restore it to a 
serviceable state, they have been hitherto without 
I effect. It is, however, readily accessible at both 
! ends, and even in its present state sufficiently attests 
‘the justice of Pliny’s admiration, wlm deservedly 
ranks it among the most memorable proofs of Roman 
greatness. (Plin. 1. c.) The whole work was exa- 
mined in detail and described, in 1825, by a Nea- 
politan engineer named Rivera; the results of his 
researches are given by Kramer, whose excellent 
monography of the lake Fucinus {Lev Fuciner See, 
4to. Berlin, 1839) and the surrounding country is 
one of the most valuable contributions to our know- 
ledge of Italian geography. Its authority has been 
generally followed in the present article. [E. H. B.] 

* The actual length, according to the measure- 
ments of Rivera, .is 21,395 palms, or about 15,600 
English feet- (Kramer, Ler Fuciner See, p. 40.) 
The Monte Saloiano, through the solid limestone 
rock of which it was pierced, rises moi*e than 1000 
feet above the level of the lake. 
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FULOrNIUM (^ovXkIpiov, App. ; Etk Fulginas, 
“jltis : FoLigno), a mmiicipal town of Umbria, situated 
on the Via Flaminia at the western foot of the 
Apennines. It was distant only 8 miles from Me- 
vaiiia, and 3 from Forum Flaminii. It appears to 
Inive been a place of no great importance, at least 
till a late period, as its name is wholly omitted by 
Strabo, who enumerates all the other towns on or 
near the Via Flaminia. But we learn from Cicero 
that it was a municipal town, though in the subor- 
dinate condition of a praefectura. (Muiucipium 
Fulginas, Praefectura Fulginas, Cic. ap.Priscian. 
vii. 14. § 70. The notion that it was a “ foederata 
ci vitas” rests upon the false reading of “Fnlgina- 
tium ” for “ Iguvinatium” in Gic. pro Balk 20. See 
Orelii, ad loc.) It is mentioned also during the 
Perusian War in B. C. 41, when it was occupied by 
Ventidius and Asinius, the generals of Antony. 
(Ap)pian, B. C. v. 35.) Silius Italicus describes it 
as situated in an open plain, without walls (viii. 
461); the proximity of the more important towns of 
Mevania and Hispelium probably kept it from rising 
to consideration, though its position at the junction 
of the main line of the Via Flaminia with the same 
branch which led by Interamna and Spoletium 
must have been favourable to its development, 
and it is mentioned as a “ civitas ” in the Jerusa- 
lem Itinera ly. (Jtm. Bier. 613.) The modern 
city of Foligno has risen to importance after 
the destruction of the neighbouring Forum Flaminii, 
and is now the most populous and flourishing town 
in this part of Italy. An inscription discovered here 
lias preserved the name of a local nymph or divinity 
named Fulginia (Orell. Imcr. 2409): another 
records the erection of a statue to a certain 0. Betuus 
Gilo, by 15 towns of Umbria, of which he was the 
common patron. (Orell. Imcr. 98.) This has been 
absurdly interpreted as indicating the existence of a 
league or confederacy of these cities of which Fulgh- ' 
nium was the head. (Cramer, Jnc, Italy ^ vol. i. p. 
268). ^ [E.H.B.] 

FUNDI (4>owS£w: Eth. ^ovvdav6s, Fundanus: 
Fondi), a city of Latium, in the more extended sense 
of the term, situated on the Appian Way between 
TaiTacina and Forraiae, and about 5 miles from the 
sea-coast. In the marshy plain between it and the 
sea is a considerable lake or pool, known in ancient 
times as the Lacus Fundanus (Plin. hi. 5. s, 9), 
and still called the Logo di Fondi. The city was 
probably at one time in the hands of the Volscians ; 
and in e. c. 340, during the great Latin War, it 
would appear to have occupied a sort of neutral 
position between the Latins and Campanians, and, as 
well as its neighbour Formiae, continued faithful to 
the Romans during that trying period. For tliis 
conduct the inhabitants of both cities were rewarded 
with the Roman “ civitas,” but without the right of 
suffrage. (Liv. viii, 14.) Shortly after this, however, ■ 
a part of the citizens of Fundi joined in the revolt of 
their neighbours of Privemum, under the lead of 
X’^itruvius Vaccns, who was himself a native of 
Fundi. But the authorities of the city succeeded in 
excusing themselves to the Roman senate, and escaped 
without punishment, (lb. 19.) They did not how- 
( 3 ver obtain the full Roman fi'anchise with the right 
of voting till B. c. 190, when they were for the first 
time enrolled in the Aemiliau tribe. (Liv. xxxviii. 
36; Veil. Pat. i. 14.) Hence it is to this interval 
that Pompeius F’estus must refer when he speaks of 
Fundi as v'eil as Formiae as having been in the 
condition of praefoctnrae. (Fest. g. 233.) At a 
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subsecjuent period it received a colony of veterans 
under Augustus (Lih. (7oZow. p. 234), and appears 
to have continued under the Roman empire to be a 
' flourishing municipal town (Strab. v. p. 234 ; Mel. 
ii. 4. § 9; Plin. iil 5. s, 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 63; Orell. 
Imcr. 821, 2951), for which it was probably indebted 
to its situation on the Appian Way, which is here 
compelled to deviate from the sea- coast, and make 
an angle inland from Tamcina to Fundi, and thence 
again to Formiae, w^here it rejoins the coast. Ac- 
cording to the Itineraries, Fundi was distant 13 miles 
from each of the above towns. (Itin. Ant. pp. 108, 
121; Itm. Bier. p. 611.) The mention of its name 
by Horace on his journey to Brundusium, and the 
ridicule cast by him on the pompous airs assumed 
by its local magistrate or praetor, Aufidins Luscus, 
are familiar to all readers. (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 34.) It 
is incidentally mentioned also % Cicero and Suetonius, 
from whom we learn that the family of Livia, the 
wife of Augustus, came originally from Fundi: some 
writers also represented Tiberius himself as horn 
there. (Gic. Att. xiv. 6; Suet. Tib. 5, Cal. 23, 
Gaik 8). Silius Italicus seems to include Fundi as 
w'ell as Caieta in Campania (viii. 524 — 530), but it 
is certain that they were both comprised within 
Latium, according to the bounds assigned to it under 
the Roman empire, or what w^as called Latium 
Novum. [LATItTM.] 

The modern city of Fondi still retains the ancient 
site, and considerable remains of antiquity, of which 
the most important are an ancient gateway with a 
portion of the walls adjoining it, the lower part of 
which is of polygonal construction, and the upper 
part of later Roman style. An inscription over the 
gate (now called the PorteUa') records the construc- 
tion of the walls and gates of the city by the local 
magistrates or aediles. (Hoare, Class. Tour^ vol. i. 
p, 106.) The principal street of the town is still 
formed by the Via Appia, and retains great part of 
the ancient pavement : numerous fragments of ancient 
buildings are also scattered throughout the modem 
town, or have been employed in the middle ages in 
the construction of its castle, cathedral, &c. 

Fundi was celebrated among the Eoi, -^ns for the 
excellence of its wines: the famous Guecuban wine 
was in fact produced within its territory [Caecubus 
Ageu], but besides this the wine of Fundi itself 
(Fundanum vinum) seems to have enjoyed a high 
reputation, though inferior to that of the Caecuhan 
and Faleniian. (Martial, xiii. 113; Plin. xiv. 6. s 8.) 
It was probably on this account that the “ Fundanus 
ager ” was one of those districts which the agrarian 
law of Servilius Rullus sought to apportion among 
the needy citizens of Rome. (Gic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 
25.) [E. H. B.] 

FURGAE CAUDrNAE. [Caudium.] 

FUROOmUM. [Vestini.] 


G. 

GABAE (rd^ai). 1, A strongly fortified post in 
Sogdiana, mentioned in the invasion of that country 
by Alexander’s army. (Arrian, iv. 17.) It is not 
possible to identify it with any known place, but it 
has been supposed not improbable that it may be the 
same as that mentioned by Arrian under the name 
of Gaza (iv. 2), and by Curtins under that of Gabaza 
(viii. 4. § 1). It is clear that the three places were 
occupied by a Scythian race sometimes called gene- 
ricaljy Massage ,ae, and sometimes by a moi‘e local 
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title, Sogdianij but the identity of the three places 

is by no means certain. 

2. One of the royal })alaces of the kings of Persia, 
situated, according to Strabo (xv. p. 728), in the 
upper country of Persis. According to Ptolemy (yi. 
4. § 7) it must have been situated at no great dis- 
tance from the Pasargadae. The name is px*obably 
connected with the district Gabiene, which was . in 
Susiana, and may not unlikely have comprehended 
a part of Persis. 

GABALA (Td§a, TdSaKa), a place in Galilee 
fortified by Herod the Great (Joseph. JB.J. xv. 9. 
S 5), supposed to be identical with Gamala. [Ga- 
IiaL-] [G.W.] 
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GABALENE. [Gebalekb.] 

GA'BALI or GABALES (PagdAery, Strab.p. 191). 
The Ruteni and the Gabales,” says Strabo, “ border 
on the Narbonitis.” In Caesar’s time the Gabali 
W’ere under the supremacy of the Arverni. (H. G. 
vii. 75.) In another passage, he speaks of the 
** Gabalos proxiraosque pagos Arvernorum ” (15. G. 
vii. 64). Their position is in a mountainous country 
between the Arverni and the Helvii. It corresponds 
to the Givmdm of the ante-revolutionary history 
of France, a name derived from the middle-age term 
Gavaldanum, and nearly to the present department 
of Lozere. There were silver mines in the country 
of the Ruteni and Gabali (Strabo). The cheese of 
this country was famed at Rome (Plin. xi. 42) ; 
it came from the “ Lesorae Gabalicique pagi.” The 
Lesora is the mountain Lozere. Sidonius Apol- 
lonaris {Carm, xxiv, 27) says, 

“ Turn terram Gabalum satis nivosam.” 

A large part of it is a cold, mountainous country. 
The chief town of the Gabali, according to Ptolemy, 
is Anderitum. [Asderitum.] [G. L.] 

GABAZA, a district of Sogdiana apparently from 
the description of Curtins, who states that Alex- 
ander’s army suffered much there from the severity 
of the cold in the northern part of that province 
(viii. 4. § 1). [Gabae, No. 1.] It must have been 
between the 40th and 42nd parallels of N. lat., and 
near the furthest limit northward of Alexander’s 
march. [V.] 

GABIE'NE (TaSirjjrf]^ Strab. xvi. p. 745), one of 
tile three eparchies into which Elymais was divided 
in ancient times: the other two were Mesabatica and 
Corbiana. It appears from the notice in Strabo that 
Gabiene was in the direction of Susa. It is men- 
tioned in the wars of Alexander’s successors, Anti- 
gonus having attempted to cut off Eumenes in that 
locality, and Eumenes having succeeded in wintering 
there in spite of the enemy. (Diod. xix. 26, 34; Plat. 
Emnen. 15; Polyaen. Strat. iv. 6. § 13.) , [V.] 

GA'BII (Fct^io: ; Eth. Fd^ios, Gabinus : 
glione), an ancient city of Latium, situated between 
12 and 13 miles from Rome on the road to Prae- 
neste, and close to a small volcanic lake now called 
the Lago di Castiglione. All accounts represent 
it as a Latin city, and both Virgil and Dionysius 
expressly tenu it one of the colonies of Alba, (Virg. 
Am. vi. 773 ; Serv. ad loc . ; Dionys. iv. 53.)' Splinus 
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alone ascribes to it a still earlier origin, and says it 
was founded by two Siciilian brothers, Galatus and 
Bins, from whose combined names that of the city 
was derived, (Solin. 2. § 10.) In the early history 
of Rome it figures as one of the most considerable 
of the Latin cities, and Dionysius expressly tells us 
Q. c.') that it w'as one of the largest and most 
populous of them all. According to a tradition pre- 
seiwed both by him and Plutarch, it was at Gabii 
that Romulus and Eemiis received their education, 
a proof that it was believed to have been a flourisli- 
ing city at that early period. (Dionys. i. 84; Pint, 
Mom. 6.) Yet no subsequent mention occurs of it 
in history during the regal period of Rome till the 
reign of Tarquinius Superbus. At that time Gabii 
appears as wholly independent of Rome, and in- 
curred the hostility of Tarquinius by affording 
shelter to fugitives and exiles from Rome and other 
cities of Latium, But it was able successfully to 
withstand the arms of Tarquin, who only succeeded 
in making himself master of the city by stratagem 
and by the treachery of his son Sextus, who con- 
trived to be received at Gabii as a fugitive, and 
then made use of the influence he obtained there 
to betray the city into the hands of his father. 
(Liv. i. 53, 54 ; Dionys. iv. 53— -58; Val. Max. vii. 
4. §2; Ovid, Fast. ii. 690-- 710.) The treaty 
concluded on this occasion between Rome and Gabii 
was among the most ancient monuments preserved 
in the former city : it is evidently one of those 
alluded to by Horace as the 

“ foedera regum 

Cum Gabiis aut cum rigidis aequata Sabinis,” 

and was preserved on a w’ooden shield in the temple 
of Jupiter Fidius at Rome. (Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 25 ; 
Dionys. iv. 58.) Its memory is also recorded by a 
remarkable coin of the Antistia Gens, a family 
which appears to have derived its origin from Gabii. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 137.) Whatever were the rela- 
tions thus established betw’een the two states, they 
did not long subsist: Sextus Tarquinius look refuge 
at Gabii after his expulsion from Rome, and, though 
according to Livy (i. 60) he was soon after mur- 
dered by his enemies there, we find the name of the 
Gabians among the Latin cities which combined 
against the Romans before the battle of Regillus, 
(Dionys. v. 61.) We may hence conclude that 
they at this time really formed part of the Latin 
League, and were doubtless included in the treaty 
concluded by that body with Sp. Cassius in b. c. 

, 493. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 17.) 

From this time their name is but rarely men- 
tioned ; and, whenever they appear in histoiy, it is 
as allies or dependents of Rome. Thus in b. c. 462 
we are told that their territory was ravaged by tim 
Volscians (Liv. iii, 8) in a predatory incursion 
against Rome; and in B. c. 381 they sufiered in like 
manner from the incursions of their neighbours the 
Praenestines, who were at that time on hostile terms 
with the Republic (Id. vi. 21). Even in the last 
great straggle of the Latins for independence, no 
mention occurs of Gabii, nor have we any account 
of the terms or conditions on which it was admitted 
to the position in which we subsequently find it, of a 
Roman municipium. In b. c. 211 it is again men- 
tioned on occasion of Hannibal’s march against Rome 
(Liv. xxvi. 9); and an incidental notice of it occurs 
in B. c. 176 (Id, xli. 16) : but, with these exceptions, 
we hear little more of it in history. In b. c. 4 1 , how- 
ever, we find it selected for a conference between 
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Octavian and L. Antonins, probably on account of by the mins of a mediaeval fortress, now known as 
its position midway between Rome and Praeneste. Some remains of the walls may be still 

(Appian, B. C. v. 23.) But long before this period observed near this castle : their extent, to which 

it had ceased to be a place of importance and appears Dionysius appeals as proof of the former greatness of 
to have fallen into complete decay. We learn, in- Gabii, is considerable, the circuit being about three 

deed, that the dictator Sulla restored its walls, and miles, but the ridge nowhere exceeds lialf a mile in 

divided its territory among his veterans (Lib, Colon, breadth. The only ancient edifice now visible is the 
p, 234) ; but this measure, if it did not accelerate temple already noticed, which has been supposed, 
its decline, at least did nothing to arrest it: and in with much probability, to be that of Juno, 'who, as 
B. o. 54 we find Cicero speaking of Gabii among we learn from Virgil and his constant imitator Silius 
tlie towns of Latiiim which 'were so poor and decayed Italicus, was the tutelary deity of Gabii. (Yirg.Jen. 
that they could hardly take their accastomed part in vii. 682; Sil. Ital. xli. 537.) Livy, however, notices 
the sacrifices on the Alban Mount. (Ch.pro Plane. 9.) also a temple of Apollo in the ancient city (xli. 16), 
Dionysius also attests its decayed condition at a some- and the point is by no means clear. The existing 
'wliat later period, and tells us that in his time the edifice is of a simple style of construction, built 
greater part of the space enclosed within the ancient wholly of Gabian stone, and with but little ornament, 
walls was no longer inhabited, though the tmffic It much resembles the one still remaining at Aricia; 
along the high road (the Via Praenestina) preserved and is probably, like that, a work of Roman times 
the adjacent parts of the town from depopulation [Arigia], though it has been often ascribed to a 
(iv. 53). This distinct statement explains, at the much earlier date. Nothing else now remains above 
same time that it confirms, the expressions of poets ground; but excavations made in the year 1792 
of the Augustan age, which would otherwise give an brought to light the seats of a theatre (or rather, 
exaggerated idea of its state of desolation. Thus perhaps, ranges of semicircular seats adapted to 
Horace calls it a “ deserted village,” and Propertius supply the place of one) just below the temple, 
speaks as if it were almost devoid of inhabitants, facing the Via Praenestina, — and a short distance 
(Hor.A^p.i. 11.7; Propert-v. 1.34.) The stillstronger from it, immediately adjoining the high road, w'ere 
expressions of Lucan (vii. 392) are scarcely meant found the remains of the Forum, the plan of which 
10 be historical. Juvenal also repeatedly alludes to might be distinctly traced : it was evidently a work 
it as a poor country town, retaining much of rustic of Imperial times, suiTounded with porticoes on 
simplicity, and in imitation of Horace couples its three sides, and adorned with statues. The in- 
name with that of Fidenae. (Juv. iii. 189, vi. 56, scriptions discovered in the same excavations were 
X. 100.) But we know from other sources, that it of considerable interest, as illustrating the municipal 
had been considerably revived at this period; it is condition of Gabii under the Roman Empire; and 
not improbable that its cold sulphureous waters, numerous works of art, statues, busts, &c., many of 
which are already noticed by Horace (Ep. i. 15. 9), them of great merit, proved that Gabii must have 
had become a source of attraction, but the monu- risen, for a time at least, to a position of considerable 
ments and inscriptions which have been recently dis- splendour. Both the inscriptions and sculptures, 
covered on the site, prove that it not only confrnued which are now in the Museum of the Louvre, ai*e 
to exist as a municipal town, but recovered to a con- fully described and illustrated by Visconti. (Monutr- 
siderable extent from its previous decay. This re- m&nti Gd>ini, Roma, 1797, and Milan, 1835.) 
vival, which appears to have commenced as early as Gabii was noted in ancient times for its stone, 
the reign of Tiberius, was greatlj accelerated by known as the ^Hapis Gabiims,” a hard and compact 
Hadrian, and continued under his immediate sue- variety of the volcanic tufo or peperino common 
cessors down to the commencement of the third cen- throughout the Roman Campagna : it closely re- 
tury. From this time all trace of the town disappears; sembles the “ lapis Albanus,” but is of superior qua- 
thoiigh it is probable that the bishops of Gabii, men- lity, and appears to have been extensively employed 
tioned in early ecclesiastical documents down to the by the Romans as a building- stone from the earliest 
7th century, belong to this city, rather than to a ages down to that of Augustus and Nero. (Strab. v. 
Sabine Gabii, of which nothing else is known. (Vis- p. 238 ; Tac. Ann. xv. 43 ; Nibby, Roma Antica., 
QGRi\,Mormm. pp. 7 — 14 ; Nibby, Dmtorm, vol. i. p. 240.) It is singular that no allusion is 

vol. ii. pp. 76 — 78.) found in any ancient writer to the lake of Gabii; this 

The site of Gabii is clearly fixed by the state- is a circular basin of small extent, which must at one 
ments of Dionysius and Strabo, that it was distant time have formed the crater of an extinct volcano ; 
100 stadia from Rome, on the Via Praenestina, it immediately adjoins the ridge occupied by the an- 
with which the Itineraries, that place it 12 M. P. eient city, which in fact forms part of the outer rim 
from the city, closely accord. (Dionys. iv. 53 ; of the crater. Pliny, however, alludes to the volcanic 
Strab. V. p. 238 ; Itin. Ant. p. 302 ; Tab. Peut.) character of the soil of Gabii, which cau.sed it to sound 
Strabo correctly adds that it was just about equi- hollow as one rode over it. (Plin. ii. 94.) 
distant from Rome and Praeneste ; and as the ruins A strong confirmation of the ancient importance 
of an ancient temple have always remained to maik: of Gabii is found in the fact that the Romans bor- 
the spot, it is strange that its site should have been rowed from thence the mode of dress called the 
mistaken by the earlier Italian topographers, who Cinctus Gabinus, which was usual at sacrifices and 
(before Cluverius) transferred it to Gallicano or La on certain other solemn occasions, (Virg. Aen. vii. 
Colonna. The temple just mentioned stands in a 612 ; Serv. ad loc. ; Liv. v. 46, &c.) Still more 
commanding position on a gentle eminence, a short remarkable is it that, according to the rules of the 
distance on tlie left of the ancient road, the line of Augurs, the “ Ager Gabinus ” was set apart as some- 
which is clearly marked by its still existing pave- thing distinct both from the Ager Romanus and 
ment: and the site of the ancient city may be readily Ager, Peregrinus. (Varr. L. L. v. 33.) The road 
traced, occupying the "whole ridge of hill from thence leading from Rome to Gabii was originally called 
to an eminence on the N. of the lake, which pro- the Via Gabina, a name which occurs twice in the 
bably formed the ^ancient citadel, and is crowned earlier books of Livy (iii. 6, v. 49), but appears to 
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}iave been subsequently merged in that of tbe Via 
Praenestina, of which it formed a part. [E. H. B.] 

GABEANTOVICL ra6paprovtK(ov evAf/xeroy 
fcdAiroy is one of the notices in Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 6) 
cf a locality lying between Dunum Sinus (Aovvov 
KokTTos') and Ocellum Promontorium (’O/ceAAov 
&Kpov). Name for name, and place for place, 
Dunum is X> 2 <ra-s-ley Bay nearWhitby in Yorkshire. 
Ocellum is probably Flamlorough Read, This 
makes the bay of the Gabrantovici the equMent^to 
the present Filey Bay. Philipps (in his Momtaim 
and Rivers of Yorkshire) takes this view; which is, 
probably, the right one. Others, however, and 
amongst them the editor of the Monwmnta Britan- 
nica, place it at Burlington^ or Jlornsea — ^in which 
case the Ocellum Promontorium must he Spurn 
Head. If so, a promontory so important as Flam- 
'borough Head has no name in Ptolemy. If so, too, 
the entrance to the Humber is mentioned twice over 
^ first, as Spurn Head (Gabrantovicorum Sinus), 
and next, as the outlets of the river Abus, i.e. the 
headland is mentioned, and so are the waters imme- 
diately in contact with it. Tliis is not the ordinary 
form of Ptolemy’s entries. Hence, the reasoning lies 
in favour of Filey Bay^^ strengthened by the fact of 
the entry in this case being a double one in a single 
form — ToMpavrovimv wKip^vos kSKitos. 

But the “bay with the good harbour” was one 
thing, the “ Gabrantovici” was another: indeed, the 
form in -vici (rather than -vicae or -vica) is an 
assumption. All that we collect from the form of 
the word is, that the object expressed by the crude 
form Gabrantovici- was an object of which the name 
had a plural number. It might be the name of 
a population; it might be the name of something 
else* 

. Whatever may have been the real case, it is a 
word which in the eyes of what may be called 
the minute ethnologist is one of great interest; since 
it bears upon a question which, every day, acquires 
fresh magnitude, viz. the extent to which German , 
or Scandinavian settlements had been made in Britain 
anterior, not only to the time of Hengist and Horsa, 
but to the time of Roman conquest. Professor 
Philipps, and probably othera besides the present 
writer, have believed that German glosses and Ger- 
man forms are to be found in the British part of 
Ptolemy. 

Now, if we admit the possibility of Gahrantovic 
being a German word, we have as a probable analysis 
of it the participle gehramte (s^dntrtii) and the 
substantive wie (village, station, bay). "WTiat de- 
termined the name is uncertain. It might be the 
presence of a beacon. This, however, is not the main 
point; the main point is the extent to which it is an 
e(|nivalent to the modern compound Flam-hm^ough. 
'I'liis, in the mind of the present writer, is not an 
accident. Phirther remarks on the question to wdiich 
this notice relates are found under the words Pe- 
TUARit and Vanduarii. [R. G. L.] 

GABRETA or GABEITA SILYA (Va-6§prira, 
TdSpira, or rd§pr]ra. HAt?), a range of mountains in 
Germany, mentioned by Strabo (vii, p. 292) and 
Ptolemy (ii. 1 1, §§ 5, 7, 24) in such a manner as 
to lead several of the earlier geographers to identify’ 
it with the Thuringerwald ; but later investigations 
Lave shown that the Bdkmerwald, in the north of 
Bavaria, is meant. The name is evidently of Celtic 
origin (compare the name in Caes. 

B. Q. i. 16), and probably signifies a woody 
tain.” 
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GABEOMAGUS, a town in the interior of Nori- 
cum, on the south of the river Anisus. It is iden- 
tified by some Lietzen, on the Inn, and by others 
■viith. Windwh-Garstein. (Itin. Ant. Tab. 

Pent.) [L. S.] 

GABROSENTIJM, in Britain, probably the 
nominative form of the Gabrosente of the Notitia, 
and the Gabrocentio of the geographer of Ravenna. 
It was a station along the line of the Vallum (per 
UnmmYalMfm&.'^d.s occupied by the second cohort 
of the Thracians. The editor of the Monumenta 
Britannica identifies Gabrosentum with D7mmhurgh 
in Cumberland: Mr. Bruce, with Boioness. At 
Bowness slight traces of the walls of a station may 
with difBculty be detected, “ its southern lines near 
the church being those which are most, apparent.” 
A small altar, dedicated to Jupiter, by Sulpicius 
Secundianus, has been dug up at Bowness. [R.G.L.] 

GAD. [Palaestina.] 

GADAR(Fd5ap, Isid./S'^ai^AP^^r^A p. 2), appears 
to have been a small place between Nisae and Anti- 
ocheia of Margiana. Eennell (Geogr. of Herod. voL ii. 
p. 390) has conjectured, from the names of two other 
small places mentioned also by Isidorus, that Gadar 
is represented now by Gandar or Caendar, called by 
Abulfeda Kondor, and not improbably one of the 
later seats of the Gandarii or Gandhdras. [V.] 

GADARA (ra NSapa : Etfb. Tdbapeh, fern. 
FaSapfs), a city of Palestine, accounted the capital 
of Peraea by Josephus (B. J. iv. 7. § 3), to the SE. 
of the sea of Tiberias, and 60 stadia distant from the 
town of Tiberias, on the confines of Tiberias, and of the 
region of Scythopolis (Vita, §§ 65. 9). It is placed by 
Pliny (v. 1 6 ) on the river Hieromax, nowthe Yarmak ; 
and the district which took its name from it, the 
Tadaphveoy yb of the Evangelists (St. Mark, v. 1 ; St. 
Luke, viii. 26), was the eastern boundary of Galilee 
(B. J. iii. 3. § 1 ). Polybius, w'ho records its capture by 
Antiochus, calls it the strongest city in those parts 
' (v. 71, and ap. Joseph. Ant. xii. 3. § 3). It was re- 
stored by Pompey (Ant. xiv. 4. § 4), having been 
shortly before destroyed, and wms the seat of one of the 
five Sanhedrims instituted by Gabinius (Ant. xiv. 5. 
§ 4), which is the more remarkable, as it is reckoned 
one of the Grecian cities (wdAezs ‘EAATjvtSes), on 
which account it was exempted from the jurisdiction 
of Archelaus (Ant xvii. 13. § 4, B. J. ii. 6. § 3), and 
subjected to the prefecture of Syria, although it had 
oeen granted as a special grace to Herod the Great 
(B. J. i. 20. § 3). It was one of the first cities 
taken by the Jew's on the outbreak of the revolt (ii. 
18. § 1), which act was soon aftenvards revenged by 
its Syrian inhabitants (§ 5); but Vespasian found 
it in occupation of the Jews, on his first campaign in 
Galilee, when he took it, iind slaughtered all its 
adult inhabitants, and burnt not only the city it.self, 
but all the villages and towns in the neighbourhood 
(iii. 7. § 1). It seems to have been again occupied 
by the Jews, for, on his next campaign in Galilee, it 
was voluntarily surrendered to the Romaii.s; a mea- 
sure prompted by a desire of peace, and by fear for 
their property, for Gadara was inhabited by many 
wealthy men (iv. 7. § S). This bust observation is 
in some measure confirmed by the existing remains of 
the city, among whicli are the ruins of stately private 
edifices, as well as of important public buildings. 

Om, Keiss, the ancient Gadara, is situated in the 
mountains on the east side of the valley of the Jor- 
dan, about 6 miles SE. by E. of the sea of Galilee, 
and to the soutli of the river Ya^'mah, the Hieromax 
of Pliny. The ruins are very considerable. “ The 
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walls of the ancient Gadara are still easily discern- stated that it was a Phoenician word (Dion. Per. 
ibie. Besides the foundations of a whole line of 456 1 Avien. ifmV. 267 — ^269: 
liouses, and the remains of a row of columns which ft /m j i.* . -i 

lined the main street on either side, there are two „ _ Gaddir hic est oppidum ; 

tlieatres, on tie north and west sid4 of the town, Nam Pumcorum Imgua conseptum loonm 

one quite destroyed, but the latter in very tolerable Gadan* vocabat. ) 

preservation, and very handsome j near it the ancient It was the chief Phoenician colony outside the 
pavement, with wheel-tracks of carriages, is still Pillars of Hercules, hfiving been established by them 
visible. Broken columns and capitals lie in every long before the beginning of classical history. (Strab. 
direction, and sarcophagi to the east of the town, hi. pp. 148, 168 5 Died. Sic. v. 20 ; Scynm, Ch. 160; 
where is the necropolis, the tombs of which are by Mela, hi. 6 . § 1 ; Plin. v. 19. s. 17 ; Veil. Paterc. 
hir the most interesting antiquities of Om Kms. i. 2; Arriau. and Aelian. ap. Eustath. ad Dion. 
The sepulchres, which are all under ground, are Perieg. 454.) To the Greeks and Eomans it was 
hewn out of the live rock, and the doors, which are long the westernmost point of the known world; 
very massy, are cut out of immense blocks of stone ; and the island on which it stood {hi a de Leony 
some of these are now standing, and actually working was identified with that of Erjtheia, where king 
on their hinges.” (Irby and Mangles, p. 297; Lord Geryon fed the oxen which were carried off by 
Lindsay, vol. ii. pp. 96, 97; Traill’s Joseplim^ vol. i. Hercules ; or, according to some, Erjtheia was near 
p. 35, vol. ii. p. 88 , and the Plates there referred to.) Gadeira. (Hesiod. Tkeog.287, et seq., 979, etseq.; 

The hot springs and baths of Gadara were celebrated Herod, iv. 8 ; Strab, hi. pp. 118, 169; Plin. iv. 21. 
in ancient times, and reckoned second only to those s. 36 ; and many others: for a full discussion of the 
of Baiae, and with which none other could he com- question, see Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1 , pp. 240, 241.) 
pared. (Eunap. Sardian, ap. Eeland, Palaest. p. The island was also called Aphrodisias, and Coti- 
775.) They are mentioned in the Itinerary of An- nussa, and by some both the city and the island 
toninus Martyr: “ In parte ipsius civitatis, miliario were identified with the celebrated Taktessus. 
tertio, sunt aquae calidae quae appellantur thermae The early waiters give us brief notices of Gades. 
Pleliae, ubi leprosi mundantur;” and again : “ Ibi Herodotus (Z. c.) places Gadeira on the ocean, beyond 
est etiam fluvius calidus qui dicitur Gadarra, et de- the Pillars of Hercules, and near it the island of 
scendit torrens, et intrat Jordanem, et ex ipso am- Eiytheia. Scylax states that, among the Iberi, the 
pliatur Jordanis et major fit” {ap. Eeland, 1. c.). first people of Europe (on the W.), there are 
Eusebius and St. Jerome are more accurate; they islands, named Gadeira, of which the one has a city, 
describe the hot springs as bursting forth from The a day’s journey from the Pillars of Hercules. (Scylax. 
roots of the mountain on winch the city is built, and pp. 5, 120 , ed. Gronov., pp. 1 , 51, ed. Hudson.) 
having baths built over them. {Omniast. s. vv. Eratosthenes mentioned the city of Gadeira (ap. 
AlBdp and Tddapa, cited by Keland, p. 302.) They Steph. B. s. v.), and the “ happy island ” of Ery- 
were visited by Oaptams Irby and Mangles. “They theia, in the land of Tartessis, near Calpe {ap. 
are not so hot as those of Tiberias. One of them is Strab. iii. p. 148, who refei-s also to the views of 
enclosed by palm-trees in a very picturesque manner, Artemidorus). In the period of the Carthaginian 
The ruins of a Eoman bath are at the source; we empire, therefore, the situation of the place was 
found several sick persons at these springs, who had tolerably well known to the Greeks ; but it is not 
c-ome to use the waters.” {Travels^ p. 298.) [G.W.] till after the Punic Wars had given Spain to the 

GADDA (rdSSa), a town of the tribe of Judah, Eomans, that we find it more particularly described, 
mentioned only in Joshua (xv. 27). A village of The fullest description is that of Strabo (iii. pp. 140, 
this name is noticed by Eusebius as existing in his 168), who places it at a distance of less than 2000 
day, on the site of the ancient town, in the extremity stadia from the Sacred Headland {C. S. Vincent')^ 
of the country, called Daroma. St. Jerome adds, and 70 from the mouth of the Baetis {Guadal- 
“ contra orientem, imminens mari mortuo.” (<?«o- quivir') on the one sid^., and about 750 from Calpe 
mast s. V.) [G. W.] (^Gibraltar) on the other, or, as some said, 800. 

GADE'NI (PaSTyvof), in Britain, mentioned by Mela (ii. 7) transfers it to the entrance of the Straits, 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 10) as lying to the north of the which he makes to begin at Junonis Pr. {€. Tra- 
Damnii. [Damnii.] Berwickshire, wdth (perhaps) falgary. Mirn', who makes the entrance of the 
parts of Roxburgh and Haddington. [K. G. L.] Straits at Mellaria, places Gades 45 M. P. outside 

GADES (-1XJM ; also GADIS, and GADDIS), (iv. 22 . s. 36, with XJkert’s emendation : the MSS. 
the Latin form of the name which, in the original vary between 25 and 75). The island is described 
Phoenician, was GADIR (or GADDIR), and in the as divided from the mainland of Baetica by a narrow 
Greek GADEIRA (ra PdSripa; Ion. Ti;B€tpa, He- strait, like a river (Mela, iii. 6 ), the least breadth of 
rod. ; and, rarely, 7} Tadelpa, Eratosth. ap. Steph. which is given by Strabo as only 1 stadium (606 ft.), 
B.S.V.), and which is preserved in the form Cadh and as barely 700 ft. by Pliny, w'ho makes the 
or Cadix, denotes a celebrated city, as w’ell as the greatest breadth 7| M. P. (ii. 108.' s. 112): it is 
island on which it stood (or rather the islands, and now called the River of St Peter, and the bridge 
hence the plural form), upon the SW. coast of which spanned it {Itm. Ant. p. 409) is called the 
Hisj)ania Bactica, between the straits and the mouth Puente de Zuazo, from Juan Sanchez de Ziiazo, 
of the Baetis. {Eth. Tadupevs, fern. Fadetpls, who restored it in the loth century. The length of 
also, rarely, Fadeipiryjs, Fadeipaios and FaBetpauSs, the island was estimated at about 100 stadia (Strab. 
Stc 2 )h. B. ; Adj. Fadeipiuds, e. g. with ^0? M. P. (Polyb, ap. Plin. 1. c.i Pliny 

Crit. |). 114, b : Lat. Adj. and Eih. Gaditanus). himself says 15): its breadth varied from one sta- 
The fanciful etymologies of the name invented by dium to 3 Eoman miles (Strab., Plin., ll. cc.). The 
tlie Greek and Roman writers, are barely worthy of city stood on the 'W. side of the isl/md, and Wiis 
a passing mention. (Plat. CV&if, p. 114, Steph. B. from the first very small in comparison with its 
s. V. ; Etgm. M. ; Suid. ; Ilesych. ; Eustath. ad maritime importance. Even after it was enlarged 
Dion. Perieg. 64.) The later geograpliei'S rightly by the building of the “ New City,” under the 
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Eomans, by its wealthy and celebrated citizen^ the 
younger Balbus, the “ Double City ” 
as it was called, was still of very moderate dimen- 
sions, not exceeding 20 stadia in circuit : and even 
this space was not densely peopled, since a large 
part of the citizens were always absent at sea. In 
fact, the city proper seems to have consisted merely 
of the public buildings and the habitations of those 
immediately connected with the business of the port, 
while the upper classes dwelt in villas outside the 
city, chiefly on the shore of the mainland, and on a 
smaller island opposite to the city, which was a very 
favourite resort ([Trocadero ov S. Sehastiaii), The 
territory of the city on the mainland was very small; 
its wealth being derived entirely from its commerce, 
as the great western emporium of the known world. 
Of the wealth and consequence of its citizens 
Strabo records it as a striking proof, that in the 
census taken under Augustus, the number of Equites 
was found to be 500, a number greater than in any 
town, even in Italy, except Patavium; wdiile the 
citizens w'ere second in number only to those of 
Koine. Their first alliance with Rome was said to 
have been fomied through the centurion L. Marcius, 
in the very crisis of the war in Spain, after the 
deaths of the two Scipios (b. c. 212) : another in- 
stance of the disaffection of the old Phoenician cities 
towards Carthage ; a feeling all the stronger in the 
case of Gades, as she had only submitted to Carthage 
during Haniilcar’s conquest of Spain after the First 
Punic War. The alliance was confirmed (or, as 
some said, first made) in the consulship of M. Le- 
pidus and Q, Catulus, b. c. 78. (Cic. pro Balho^ 15 ; 
comp. liv. xxxii. 2.) C. Julius Caesar, on his visit 
to the city during the Civil War in Spain, b.c. 49, 
conferred the civitas of Rome on all the citizens of 
Gades. (Dion Cass. xli. 24; Columella, viii. 16.) 
Under the empire, as settled by Augusta, Gades was 
a municipium, with the title of Augusta Ukbs 
Julia Gaditana, and the seat of one of the four 
conventusjuridici of Baetica. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3, iv. 22. 
6.36; Inscr. ap. Gruter, p. 358, no. 4; Coins ap. 
Florez, M^d. vol. ii. p. 430, vol. iii. p. 68, who ebii-. 
tends that the city was a colony ; Mionnet, vol. i. 
p. 12, Suppl. vol. i. p. 25 ; Sestiiii, p. 49 ; Eckhel, 
vol. i. pp. 19—22.) There are extant coins of the 
old Phoenician period, as well as of the Roman city; 
the former are, with one exception, of copper, and 
generally bear the head of the Tyrian Hercules 
(Melcarth), the tutelary deity of the city, on the 
obverse, and on the reverse one or tvBo fish, with i 
a Phoenician epigraph, in two lines, of which the 
upper has not been satisfactorily explained, while 
the lower consists of the four letters which answer 
to the Hebrew characters or Agadir 

or Hagadir, that is, the genuine Phoenician form of 
the city’s name, with the prosthetic breathing or 
article, tlie omission of which gives Gadik, the 
form recognised by the Greek and Roman writers. 
(Eckliel, 1. c. and vol. iii. p. 422.) The coins of the 
Roman period are very remarkable for the absence 
of the name of the city, which occurs only on one of 
them, a very ancient medal, having an ear of corn, 
witli the epigraph mun (i. e. Municipium) on the 
obverse, and on the reverse gades, with a fish. 
The remaining medals hear, for the most part, the 
insignia of Hercules, and naval symbols, with the 
names of the successive patrons of the city, namely, 
Balbus, Augustus, M. Agrippa, and his sons Csuus, 
and Lucius, and the emperor Tiberius. (EckheL 
vol. i. pp. 20—22.) 
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: The first of these names refers to two eminent 
citizens of Gades, who are distinguished by the 
names of Major and Minor. L. Coraelins Balbus 
Major, who is generally surnamed Gaditaniis, or, as 
Cicero writes jestingly, Tartesius (ad Att. vii. 3), 
served against Sertorius, first uinier Q. Metellus, 
and then under Pompey, W'ham he accompanied to 
Borne, B.c. 71, and wiio conferred upon him the 
Roman citizenship, his right to which was defended 
by Cicero in an extant oration. With both he lived 
in terms of 'intimacy, as well as with Crassus and 
Caesar, and afterwards with Oetavian. He was 
the first native of any country out of Italy who 
attained to the consulship. But his nephew, I,. 
Cornelius Balbus Minor, who, as proconsul of Africa, 
triumphed over the Garamantes in b.c. 19, and 
who attained to the dignity of Pontifex (Veil. Paterc. 
ii. 51, and coins), is probably the one to wliom the 
coins refer, as he was the builder of the New City 
of Gades. He undertook this work when he was 
quaestor to Asinius Pollio in Further Spain, b. c. 
43. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 32.) Balbus also constriicterl 
the harbour of Gades, — Portus Gaditanus, — on the 
mainland (Strab., Mela, U. cc . ; liin. Ant p. 409 ; 
Ptol. ii. 4 : now Puerto Real), and the bridge 
already mentioned, which was so constructed as to 
form also an aqueduct. The Antonine Itinerary 
places the bridge 12 M. P. from Gades, and the 
harbour 14 M. P. further, on the road to Corduba. 
Of the other public buildings the most remarkable 
were the temples of the deities wdiom the Romans 
identified with Saturn and Hercules. The fonner 
w’as in the city itself, opposite to the little island 
already mentioned ; the latter stood some distance S. 
of the city, 12 M. P. on the road to Malaca, in the 
Itinerary, and still further according to Strabo, who 
has a long discussion of a theory by which this 
temple was identified with the Columns of Hercules 
(iii.pp. 169, 170, 172,174,175; Plim ii.39.s. 100; 
Liv. xxi. 21 ; Dion Cass, xliii. 40, Ixxvii. 20). The 
temple had a fiimous oracle connected with it, and 
was immensely rich. It was also remarkable for a 
spring, w'hich rose and fell with the tide. Its site 
is supposed to have been on the J. S. Petri or S. Pe- 
dro (St. Peter's Isle), a little islet lying off the S. 
point of the main island of Leon, The city had one 
drawback to its unrivalled advantages as a port; the 
water was very bad. (Strab. iii, p. 173.) Besides 
the general articles of its commerce, its salt-fish was 
particularly esteemed. (Atheu. vii. p. 315; Pollux, 
vi. 49 ; Hesych. s. v. TdBeipa.) The immense wealth 
which its inhabitants enjoyed led naturally to lux- 
ury, and luxury to great immorality. ( Jiiv. xi. 1 62 ; 
Mart. i. 61, foil., v. 78, vi. 71, xiv. 203.) The 
modem cltj of Cadiz stands just upon the site of 
Gades, that is, on the NW. point of the island of 
Leon, together wi h the island of Trocadero. (Tlie 
following are the authorities for the antiquities of 
Cadiz cited by Ford, Eandhooh of Spain, p. 6 : 
J. B. Suarez de Salazar, Grandezas, Cadizj 
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1610, 4to.; Geroiiimo de la Concepcion, Strab. xvii. p. SSS.) Strabo uses Gaetulia as a sort 

de el Orbe^ Amst. 1690, folio; Ms. de Mondejar, of general name for Inner Africa, and calls fbe Gae- 
Cadiz Phenicia^ Madrid, 1805, 3 vols. 4to. ; His- tnlians the greatest of the Libyan peoples. (Comp. 
toria de Cadiz^ Orosco, 1845, 4to.) [P. S.] Mela, i. 4: “ Natio frequens multiplexque Gaetuli.”) 

GADILONrTIS. [Gazelon.] Up to the time of the war with Jngnrtha, they 

GADITANUM PEETXJM were ignorant, says Sallust, of the Eoman name; 

the well-known channel connecting the Mediten-a- but in that war they served as cavalry in the army 
nean and Atlantic [Atlanticum Make], and se- of Jugurtha, besides making predatory attacks on 
parating the continents of Europe and Libya, only the Eomans. (Sail. Jug. 80, 88, 97, 99, 103.) 
needs a notice in a work on as distinguished Sallust expressly states that a part of the Gaetn- 

from general., geography, for the sake of recording lians were subject to the kingvS of Numiclia. iJug- 
the many different names by which it was known to 19.) It appears that a body of them took seiwice 
the Grei ks and Eomans. These are collected as under Marius, who assigned them lands ; and, being 
follows by Ukert, who gives ample references to an- placed, at the close of the war, under the authority 
cient authorities: — Fretum and nop0(udy, simply: of Hiempsal, they and their successors remained ill 
Tadeipaios TTopdfjiSs: "B.pdK?<.eios TropBfiosi Tlop6iJt.6s the service of the JSTumidian kings until the Civil 
ov USpos mra ray 'Hpa/cAeloay arijKast irSfia War, when w^e find considerable numbers of thhin 
/cad’ ^HpafcAJovs orrTjXas: rh r^s ^dXarrns rrjs deserting from Juba to Caesar, and employed by him 
*ArKarrLm]s crrdiaa: Fretum Gaditanum: Fretum as emissaries to stir up their tribes to revolt. (:Ee//. 
Herculeum ; Fretum Tartessium: Fretum Iberum; Afr. 25, 32, 35, 55, 56, 61,93.) Under Augustas, 
Fretum Hispanum : Fretum nostri maris et Oceani: a portion of the people, who were nomiiially subject 
Ostium Oceani: Maris Ostium: Limen Intemi Ma- to Juba, king of Mauretania, became so troublesome^ 
ris: Herculis Via or Henna: and lastly Fretum Sep- that an army was sent against them under the com- 
tern, or Septe Gaditanum, or Septe simply, from the maud of Cornelius Cossus Lentulms, who obtained a 
hills called Septem Fratres on the Libyan shore, triumph and the surname of Gaetiilicus, A. t>, 6. 
(Ukert, Geogr. d. Griechen u. Homer, voL ii. pt, 1. (Dion Cass. Iv. 28; Tac. Ann. iv. 42, 46, vi. 30 ; 
p. 248, b.) Its extent is sufficiently marked on the Flor. iv. 12, 40; Juv. viii. 26.) We find some traces 
E. by the hills of Abyla and Cat.pb, the Pillars of of the improved knowledge of the Romans respecting 
Hercules, and on the S. side of its W. entrance by the country in Pliny (v. 1, 4, 8, vi. 31. s. 36, 
the proiDontoiy of Ampelusia; but the HW. point xxi. 13. s. 45, xxv. 7. s. 38, xxxv. 6. s. 26). He 
w^as variously placed [Gabes], the proper position includes under the name of Gaetul ans some tribes 
being the rr. Junonis (C. Trafalgar). [P.S.] which had also their own specific names, such as 
GADITA'HUS OCEANUS. [Atlanticum the Autololes Gaetuli and the Gaetuli Darae (v. I ). 
Mare.] Ptolemy includes Gaetulia under his very extensive 

GAESUS, GESSUS (Talcruv), a small river in appellation of Libya Interior, of which it is the 
Ionia, near Mount Mycale and the town of Priene. northern part, immediately S. of the Mauretanias, 
(Plin. V. 31; Mela, i. 17; comp. Herod, ix. 97.) (Ptol. iv. 6. § 15, viii. 13. §§ 1,2.) 

Athenaeus (vii. p. 311) obseiwes that Gaeson or The ancients clearly recognised the distinction 
Gaesonis was, according to some, a lake between between the Gaetulians and the Negro peoples who 
Priene and Miletus, which had a commum’cation dwelt S. of them. The former they justly considered 
with the sea. [L. S.} as a Libyan people of the same stock as the later 

GAETARA. [Albania.] Bettlers on the N. coast who displaced them : their 

Gaetulia (rairouAla, sometimes written Pe- darker colour and fiercer disposition were ascribed 
TouAxa: Etk. FaiTouXos, and sometimes PaiTotiAioy, to their greater proximity to the torrid zone. (“ Gae« 
Gaetulus: PaxroyAioy, Gaetulus, Gaetulicus), a tuli sub sole magis [quam Libyes] baud procul ab 

country in the NW. of Libya, S. of Mauretania and ardoribus,” Sail. Jug. 18.) They resembled their 
Humidia: on the E. divided by hills from the Ga- northern neighbours in their nomade mode of life; 
ramantes, who dwelt S. of Africa and Syrtica: and there was a theory which ascribed the origin of 
on the W. extending to the Atlantic Ocean; and on the noraade peoples of the Algerian Sahara (for tire 
the S. to a margin of the great basin of tlie river exact meaning of this phrase see Africa) to an in- 
Nigir, or, according to Pliny, to the river Nigir termixture of the Gaetulians with the later Asiatic 
itself, wkich he considers as the boundaiy between settlers. On the other hand, the southern Gaetu- 
Africa and Aethiopia, that is, the country of the lians mingled their blood with their Negro neigh - 
Negroes (v. 4). According to the tradition pre- hours, the Nigritae, thus giving origin to a people 
served by Sallust (Jug. 18, 19), the Gaetulians and called the Meianogaetuli, or Black Gaetulians (Me- 
the Libyans were the two great races which origi- XayoyaiTOvXoi, Ptol. iv. 6. § 16; Agathem. ii. 5). 
Rally inhabited Africa; i. e. the NW. portion of the The Gaetulians are described as men of a warlike 
continent. When the N. sea-board came into the disposition and savage manners, living on milk and 
pos.session of various tribes from Asia (afterwards flesh, clothed with skins (Varro, H.H. ii. IL § 11), 
known as Numidians and Mauretanians), the Gae- part dwelling in tents and othens wandering about 
tulians were forced back into the region to the S. of without settled abodes, and under no settled govern - 
Atlas; and they led a nomade life in the oases of ment (Sail. Jug. 18, 19, 80 ; Plin. x. 73. s. 94). 
the W. part of the Great De.sert belt ((SnAara), which They seem, however, like their eastern neighbours, 
lies between the Atlas and the basin of the Nigir, the Garamantes, to have carried on a portion of the 
wliile the Garamantes inhabited its E. portion, trade of Inner Africa; and their country furnished 
Strabo extends the habitations of the Gaetulians even some highly esteemed productions of nature, espe- 
as far as the Syrtes (xvii. p.829); and it may well cially the purple dye, which was obtained from the 
be believed that the land on the margin of the Great shell-fish of the W. coast, and^ gigantic asparagus. 
Desert, though nominally a part of Numidia, was (Ath. ii. p. 62; Eustatli ad Dion Per. 215; Steph* 
really a sort of neutral ground, into which the Gae* B. s. v.; Mela, iii. 10 ; Plin. v. 1, vi, 31, s. 36, ix. 
tulians may have extended their wanderings. (Comp. 60, xxxv. 6, s. Se.'l 
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The Gaetulians appear to be the chief ancient re- 
presentatives of the great aboriginal people of modem 
Africa, who call themselves Amazijgh or Amazergt 
(i. e.free or nohle), and to wliom belong the Berbers 
of M. Atlas, as well as the Tmrichs, who still 
wander over the oases of the Great Desert, and are 
supposed to be the lineal descendants of the GaetulL 
(Ritter, Erdhmde^ vol. i. pp, 1034, foil. ; Horne- 
maim, Reise^ p. 223.) The ancient Gaetulia in- 
cluded the S. regions of Marocco, as well as the W. 
part of the Great Desert. [E. S.] 

GAGAE (rdyai: EtTt, TayaTos}, a town on the 
south-east coast of Lycia, from which the Gagafes 
lapis derived its name. (Plin. v. 18, xxxvi. 34; 
Steph. B s.r.; Nicand. Tker, 37; Galen, vol. xii. 
p. 203, ed. Kiihn; Hierocl. p. 683, with Wesseling’s 
note.) Enins at Aladjd are regarded by Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 18.6, foil.) as marking the site of 
the ancient Gagae, while Sir Charles Fellowes iden- 
tifies the place with the modem village of Bascooe, 
where ruins stand upon and between two isolated 
rocks, now literally covered with walls. (Biscov. in 
p. 210.) [L. S.] 

GAGANA GAGANAE, a station in Dacia, on 
the road from Orsom to the frontier of Moldavia, \ 
which the Peutinger Table places between Ad J*an- 
noniain and Mascliana. The geographer of Ravenna 
calls it Gazana. Its position must be sought along 
the valley of the Temes. [E. B, J.] 

GALACTOPHAGI. [Hippemolgi ; Abii.] 
GALACUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 10th 
Itinerary. [Galava] . [R. G. L.] 

GALADRAE. [Eordaea.] 

GALAES0S or GALESUS (ra^aTo-or, Pol.), a 
small river of Calabria, flowing into the gulf of Ta- 
rentum, at the distance of a few miles from that 
city. It was famed in ancient times for the pas- 
tures on its banks, on which were fed the sheep that 
produced the celelirated Tarentine wuol ; hence its 
praises are sung by several of the Roman poets. 
(Hor. Cam. ii. 6. 10; Virg. Georg, iv. 126; Pro- 
pert. ii. 34. 67 ; Stat. Sib, iii. 3 ; Claudian. Prob, 
et 01 Cons. 260; Sidon. Apoll. Carm. 24. 59.) 
Polybius tells us it was often called the Eurotas, 
from the river of that name in Laconia (Pol. viii. 35) ; 
but tihe Galaesus, which was probably its indigenous 
name, is the only one by which it is mentioned in 
any other author. Both Livy and Polybius notice it 
on the occasion of the siege of Tarentum by Hanni- 
bal (b. c. 212), who encamped on its banks with 
his main army to watch and protect the blockade of 
the citadel. (Pol. 1. c,; Liv. xxv. 11.) Though its 
name was so celebrated, the Galaesus Was a very 
trifling stream, and there is considerable dilBculty in 
identifying it. The name is generally given by local 
antiquarians, and apparently by a kind of local tra- 
dition, to a small stream of limpid water which flows 
into the great port of Tarentum or Mare Piccolo, on 
its N. side, now known as Le Citrezze,' and, accord- 
ing to Zannoni’s map, there still exists in its neigh- 
bourhood a church called Sta. Maria di Galeso. 
Both Polybius and Livy, however, give the distance 
of the Galaesus from Tarentum at 5 miles or 40 
stadia, a statement wholly irreconcilable with the 
popular view ; and the stream in question is more- 
over so small that it is impossible for an army to 
have encamped on its banks, its whole coarse being 
only a few hundred yards in length. Swinbuiiie’s 
supposition that the Cervaro — a much more consd-- 
derable stream, flowing into the Mare Piccolo at its 
head or E. extremity — is the true Galaesus, would 
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certainly accord better with the statement of Poly- 
bius and Livy, and at least as well with the poetical 
epithets of the stream, on which, however, too much 
stress must not be laid. (Romanelli, vol. i. p. 292; 
D’Aquino, Belkie Tarentine, with the notes of Car- 
ducci, p. 49 ; Swinburne, Travels, vol, i. pp. 227, 
232; Craven, Travels, p. 181.) . [E, H. B,] 

GALA'RIA (TaKapia, Diod., but the older editions 
have TaXepia; Takapba, Steph. B. : Eih. TaXapl-, 
^os, Diod.: Gagliano), a city of Sicily, which, ac- 
cording to Stephanus, was founded hr the Siculian 
chief Moi-ges or Morgus. (Steph. B. s. v.y Though 
we may infer from this statement (which is evidently 
meant to connect it wdth the establishment of the 
Morgetes in Sicily) that it was a city of great anti- 
quity, we And no mention of it in history till b. c. 
345, when it was the only city that ventured to send 
succours to the Entellini when besieged by the Car- 
thaginians under Hanno. But their small force, 
amounting to only 1000 men, was intercepted ami 
entirely cut off. (Diod. xvi. 67.) Again, in b. c. 
311, Galaria was occupied by the Syracusan exiles 
under Deinocrates, who were, however, soon after de- 
feated and driven out by the generals of Agutliocles. 
(Id. xix. 104.) No subsequent notice of it is found 
in histoiy ; and as its name does not occur among 
the Sicilian towns enumerated by Cicero, Pliny, or 
Ptolemy, it would seem to have ceased to exist under 
I the Roman dominion. It would indeed be natural 
to suspect that the Galatini of Plmy (iii.S.s. 14), 
whom he enumerates among the “ stipen- 

diarii” of the interior of Sicily, were identical with 
the Galarini of Diodorus, but that there seems to be 
some reason to admit the existence of a separate town 
of the name of Galata, We find the name of this 
town apparently still preserved in the village of Ga- 
lati, E. of Militello, and about 10 miles from the 
N. coast of the island; while that of Galaria is sup- 
posed by Cluverius and Sicilian topographers to be 
retained by Gagliano, on the opposite side of the 
Caronia mountains, and about 6 miles N. of the 
ancient Agyrium. (Cluver. Slcil. pp. 330, 385; 
Amico, Lex. Topog. Sic. s. v, Galaria.') But it 
does not appear that ancient remains exist at either 
locality, and the evidence of name alone is incon- 
clusive. 

There is nothing in Diodorus to lead us to sup- 
pose that Galaria was a* Greek city, and the contrary 
seems to be implied by Stephanus ; but there existe 
a coin of very early date, and of pure Greek style, 
which bears the inscription PAAA., and must cer- 
tainly be referred to this city. On the reverse it 
has a sitting figure of Zeus, with the epithet iSOTEP 
ill ancient characters, (it is figured by T. Cornbe, 
Num. Mm. Brit. pi. 4. fig. 6.) [E. H. B.] 

GALATA. [Gab/Vkia.] 

GALA'TIA (FaXarict, VaXariKij, Gallograecia). 
The history of the establishment of this province is 
connected with the emigration of Gallic nations to 
the East. This emigration is an obscure subject, but 
we may collect enough from the extant authorities 
to establish the main facts. 

Strabo (p. 187) says that the Tectosages, who 
occupied part of Gallia adjacent to the Pyrenees and 
extended along a portion of the north side of the Ce- 
vennes, were once a powerful people, and had a large 
population. Domestic dissension drove some of 
them from home, wdio were joined by others from 
various tribes; and these were a part of the Galli 
who occupied Phrygia, bordering on Cappadocia and 
the Paphlagonians. As a proof of this, he alleges 
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fehe fact of the Galatians about the city Aneyi'a being 
named Tectosages. There -were two other Gallic 
tribes in Galatia, named Trocmi and Tolistobogii; 
and he infers that they also came from Gallia, be- 
cause they were akin (cto/ll^v^op) to the Tectosages; 
but he cannot say what parts the Trocmi and Tolis- 
tobogii came from, for he had not heard of any 
Trocmi or Tolistobogii in his time who dwelt either 
north of the Alps, or in the Alps, or south of the 
Alps. Justin (xsiv. 4), after mentioning the Gallic 
invaders of Italy w'ho took Eorne, says that other 
adventurers passed into Illyricum and settled in 
Pannonia. They subdued the Pannonians, and for 
many years canied on war with the neighbouring 
nations. The Galli, then, according to these autho- 
rities, spread along the east side of the Adriatic, and 
along the valley of the Danube. When Alexander 
(b. g. 835) made his expedition over theHaemus to 
the banks of the Danube, he had an interview with 
some Celtae, ■who lived about the Adriatic, This is 
on the authority of Ptolemaeus, the son of Lagus. 
(Strab. p. 301.) Arrian (AwaA i. 4), who also 
used the work of Ptolemaeus, speaks of the Celtae 
on the Ionian gulf sending an embassy to Alexander 
when he w^as near the Danube. This appears to be 
the first time that the Hellenic and the Gallic 
nation saw one another beyond the limits of Gallia. 

Tlie Galli seem to have been established in the 
neighbourhood of Macedonia during tlie troublesome 
times that followed Alexander’s death, or probably 
still earlier. At the close of the reign of Ptolemaeus 
in Macedonia, who is named Ceraunus, a band of 
Galli, under a leader Belgius or Bolgius, invaded 
his kingdom. Tlie king despised the invaders, be- 
cause they offered to retire for a sura of money; but 
his army was totally defeated by them, and he was 
taken prisoner. The barbarians cut off the king’s 
head, and carried it about on a spear to terrify their 
enemies (b. c. 280). The Macedonians shut them- 
selves up in their cities, and made no resistance; 
but when all hope seemed lost, Sosthenes, a Mace- 
donian noble, collected a force, and for the time saved 
his country from further ravage. (Justin, xxiv.; 
Pausan. i. 16. § 2, x. 19. § 7.) But another Gallic 
chieftain, named Brennus, — probably a title of rank, 
and not a name, — entered Macedonia with a large 
force, defeated Sosthenes, and ravaged the country. 
(Justin, xxiv. 6.) Either in the same campaign, or 
perhaps in another (b. c 279), Brennus led the 
Galli to plunder Delphi, for the fame of this temple’s 
wealth excited his cupidity. The Galli were an 
immense force, under several commanders; but they 
could not agree, and a large division under Leonorius 
and Lutarius, — as the Greeks and Komans write 
the names, — separated from Brennus, and, taking 
their way through Thrace (Liv.xxxviii. 16), reached 
Byzantium. 

Brennus, with several commanders, one of whom 
the Greeks named Acichorius, led his savage troops 
through Thessaly to the pass of Thermopylae, where 
the Greeks under Leonidas had tried to stop the 
Persians about 200 years before. The Greeks, who 
had been weakened and disunited since the establish- 
ment of the Macedonian supremacy, were roused by 
a danger that threatened their very existence. A 
large force from the states north of the Istliinus, and 
some troops from Macedonia and Asia, reached Ther- 
mopylae while the Galli were still in Thessaly, and 
a detachment was sent forward to destroy the 
bridges over the Sperchius, and to dispute the pas- 
sage of the river. The Gaul, who had the talents of 
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i a general, seeing the enemy opposite to him and a 
rapid river between, made no attempt to cross in. 
that part, but he got over a large body of troops by 
night near the lower part of the river, and p>reparod 
to force the defile of Thermopylae. He was driven 
back in disorder and with great loss. The Athe- 
nians distinguished themselves most of all the Greeks 
on this day. 

The Gallic chief now sent off a division to ravage 
Aetolia^ in order to detach from the confederate army 
of the Greeks the Aetolians, who liad left their lioines 
in a numerous body, to repel the invaders at Ther- 
mopylae. The barbarians under Combutis and Oi'cs- 
torios (the second seems to be a Greek name) com- 
mitted dreadful devastation in Aetolia, though t]:iey 
were at last compelled to retreat with great loss. 
(Pausan. X. 22.) Less than half of them returned 
to the Gallic camp at Thermopylae. Brennus at 
last made his yv&y to Delphi, with the assistance of 
the Aenianes and Heracleotae, through the country of 
the Aenianes, by the very pass by -vdiich Hydarnes 
the Persian led his troops in the invasion of Xerxes. 
(Herod, vii. 215 ; Pausan. x. 22. § 8.) The story 
of the defeat of Brennus at Delphi is told with 
many miraculous circumstances ; but it seems that 
the weather greatly helped the Greeks in defeating 
the barbarians, who made their retreat with difii- 
culty, and amidst dreadful sufferings. Only a few 
out of so many got back to their camp at Heracleia, 
where Brennus put an end to his life. Pausanias 
says that none of the Galli escaped. Justin con- 
tradicts himself, for he says in one place (xxiv. 8) 
that not one escaped, but in another place (xxxii. 3), 
following, as we may suppose, a different authority, 
he says that somie of the Galli made their way into 
Asia, and some into Tlirace. He also adds that the 
Tectosages returned to their city Tolosa (Toulouse)^ 
carrying with them the gold and silver that they 
had got in their marauding expeditions. Strabo 
(p. 188) mentions the tradition of the Tectosages 
returning with their booty to Tolosa, but he does 
not believe the story. It is possible that some 
of these Galli did effect a retreat; for the Galli 
Scordisci, who were settled at the confluence of the 
Save and the Danube, were said to be a remnant of 
them (Justin, xxxii. 3; Strab. p. 293, 313), and 
to be mingled with Thracians and Illyidans. Caesar 
was told that Volcae Tectosages once settled in 
Germany about the Hercynian forest (Belt GalL 
vi. 24), and continued to maintain themselves there 
to liis time. But instead of concluding that a 
remnant of the Tectosages returned from the expe- 
dition of Brennus, and, settled in the basin of ihe 
Danube, it seems more likely that their settlements 
east of the Ebine w'ere made by emigration from 
Gallia; and it may be that the Tectosage.s in the 
army of Brennus did not come direct from Gallia, 
but from some of the settlements already made 
beyond the limits of Gallia, Polybius says that 
some Galli under Comontorius, having escaped the 
danger at Delphi, reached the Hellespont, and settled 
in the neighbourhood of Byzantium. The Byzan- 
tines paid them a heavy tribute, until the Thracians, 
who had been subdued by the Gallic invaders, by a 
change of good fortune succeeded in destroying 
them. (Polyb. iv. 46.) 

Leonorius and Lutarius escaped the misfortunes 
of Brennus by having taken a different road, as 
already observed, and through a less difficult country. 
Livy (xxxviii. 1 6) does not mention the arrival of 
Comontorius at Byzantium. Leonorius and Lutarius 
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levied contributions along the coast of the Propontis, 
and having seized Lysimachia bj treacheiy, they 
got possession of all the Thracian Chersonesus. 
They saw the tempting coast of Asia separated from 
them by a narro w sea, and they applied to Antipater, 
the Macedonian, who had then the command of 
these coasts, to supply them with ships. While 
waiting on the shore of the Hellespont, the chieftains 
quarrelled, and Leonorius with the larger part of 
the Galli returned to Byzantium. Lutarius seized 
two decked vessels and three boats, which Autipater 
had sent to the Hellespont, nommally to negotiate 
with the Gaul, but in fact to watch him. In a 
few days Lutarius conveyed all his men over the 
straits. Shortly after, Nicomedes I, king of Bi- 
thynia, carried Leonorius and his men over the 
Bosporus, to help him in his war against his brother 
Zyboetes. The terms on which the Galli were to 
serve him were fixed before they left Europe. The 
Gallic chief promised every thing ; he only wanted 
to get across the strait. (Memnon, ap. Phot c. 20). 
This disgraceful bargain, which brought so much 
misery on Asia, was made b. c. 278. There were 
seventeen chieftains in the Gallic army, of whom 
Leonorius and Lutarius were the chief (Memnon) ; 
from which we may collect that the two principal 
chief ains were reconciled after they reached Asia, 
which Livy expressly states (xxxviii. 16). Hico- 
medes, with the help of the Galli, had the superiority 
over his brother, and secured the kingdom of Bithy- 
nia. During this war, in which it seems that many 
of the Bithynians perished, the Galli divided among 
tliemselves the booty, and probably they had the 
women, for it is not said that they brought any with 
them. (Memnon, oijp. PAof c. 20.) Justin states 
(xxv. 2) that Nicomedes gave the Galli part of his 
conquests, and that they thus got the country called 
Gallograecia. But they were not permanently settled 
in Galatia so early, if we follow Livy (xxxviii. 16) 
and other authorities. After seating Nicomedes on 
his throne, they set out on a marauding expedition, 
20,000 in number, of whom not more than half were 
anned. All the authorities agree in making three 
divisions of these Galli, Tolistobogii or ToJistoboii, 
Troomi or Trogmi, and Tectosages or Tectosagi. 
They struck such terror into the people west and 
north of the Taurus, that all submitted to their de- 
mands. They divided the counky among them. 
The Trocmi had the shores of tlie Hellespont on 
which to levy contributions; the Tolistoboii took 
Aeolis and Ionia; and the Tectosages, the central 
parts of Asia. Their fixed abode, however, says 
Livy, was about the Halys; but it is hardly consis- 
tent to speak of their having yet a settled habitation, 
when they were rambling about Asia. The Ilium 
of the historical time was one of the places that the 
Galli occupied in the Troad, but they soon left it, as 
Hegesianax says (quoted by Strabo, p. 594), because 
it was unwalled. It is quite uncertain to what time 
this event must he referred. No record has been 
left of the miseries inflicted by the barbarians on the 
unwarlike Greeks of Western Asia. A few lines in 
the Anthologia tell us that Miletus was one of the 
cities that suffered. 

The Galli at last found an enemy who resisted 
them, Antiochus Soter, king of Syria. Lucian 
(JZevxis, vol. i. p. 838, ed. Hemst.) tells circum- 
stantially, whether truly it is hard to say, the story 
of this Antiochus fighting a desperate battle with 
the Galli and defeating them. Indeed, it was owing 
to tins victory that Amtiochus took or liad the title 


of Soter, or Saviour (Appian, Syriac, c. 65), an ap- 
pellation which shows that his victory was thought 
no small affair. It is said, however, by several au- 
thorities, that this Antiochus fell in battle against 
the Galli, b.c. 261 ; but this must have been in some 
battle subsequent to his victory, if it is true that he 
gained his name of Soter from his success against 
these barbarians. The kings of the Hast in tlieir 
wars with one another often employed the Asiatic 
Galli, (Justin, xxv. 2). The second Ptolemaeus, 
king of Egypt, had some of them in his pay, but 
they formed a design to seize on the country, and 
were all cut off by a stratagem. In the dispute be- 
tween the two Syrian kings, Seleucus Callinicus and 
his brother Antiochus Hierax, Antiochus emjffoyed 
Gallic mercenaries, who, after gaining him a victory, 
compelled him to ransom himself, and to form an 
alliance with them. (Justin, xxvii. 2.) And there 
were Galli in the battle of Eaphia betvreen Aiitio- 
chus Magnus and Ptolemaeus Philopator, b.c. 217. 

Attalus, the ruler of the petty state of Pergamiim, 
was the first of the Greek kings who effectually 
checked the licence of the Galli. He defeated them 
in a great battle, and thereupon assumed the title 
of king. (Strab. p. 624; Polyb. xviii. 24; Liv. 
xxxiii. 21.) The reign of Attalus was from b. c. 
241 to B, c. 197. It was the glory of Attalus that 
he was the first prince to refuse to pay tribute to 
the Galli, and that he confined them within the limits 
of that part of Asia which is called Galatia. (Pans. 
i.8.§l.) 

This invasion of Asia by the Galli, and the vic- 
tory of Attalus over them, were foretold in the pro- 
phecies of Phaennis, a full generation before the 
events happened. (Paus. x. 15. § 2.) It must have 
been a great necessity w'hicli compelled Attalus, in 
his war with Achaeus, to invite a body of Tectosages 
(the text of Polybius, v. 77, has Alyoo-aysls) to 
cross the Hellespont to assist him. The Galli came 
with women and children. Whether this was a fresh 
body of emigrants to the East, or a part of those who 
had settled in Thrace, as mentioned before, is not 
stated. Attalus employed these mercenaries against 
the cities of Aeolis, which had joined Achaeus from 
compulsion. While Attalus wiis encamped on the 
Macistus an eclipse of the moon took place, which 
the Galli took to be an unfavourable sign ,* and they 
were also wearied of moving about with their wives 
and children, who followed in the carts. Accordingly 
they refused to mai’ch on. Attalus, being afraid of 
the treachery of Ms hirelings, and, unlike the king 
of Egypt, too scrupulous to destroy the people whom 
he had himself invited into Asia, left them on the 
Hellespont, with fair promises. The consequence 
was what might have been foreseen. The Galli 
began to plunder fihe cities along the Hellespont, mid 
nothing is said of Attalus checking them. They 
attacked Ilium, the siege of which was raised by the 
people of Alexandria in Troas, and the Galli were 
driven out of the Troas. The barbarians then seized 
Arisba near Abydus, which they made their head- 
quarters, and from thence annoyed the neighbouring 
cities, until Prusias I., king of Bithynia, defeated 
them in a regular fight, b. c. 216. Nearly ail their 
children and women were massacred in their fortified 
place; and the soldiers of Pnisias had ..the moveables 
for their booty. Thus Prusias, says the historian 
(Polyb. V. Ill), released the Hellespontine cities 
from great alarm and danger; and he left a noble 
warning to posterity that barbarians should not 
I’ashly pass over from Europe into Asia. 
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The three tribes, 'when pennanently settled, occu- 
pied part of the country between the Sangarius and 
the Halys. Memnon incorrectly says that the chief 
city of the Trocmi was Ancyra; of the Tolistoboii, 
Tavia or Tavium; and of -the Tectosages, Pessinus. 
(Memnon, ap. Phot c. 20.) The complete reduction 
of the Asiatic Galli was reserved for their hereditaiy 
enemies the Eomans. Though they had now a 
country of their own, they still plundered their neigh- 
bours, and were a formidable power to the time of 
the w^ars of Antiochus the Great with the Eomans. 
They fought on the side of Antiochus in the great 
battle at Magnesia ad Sipylum, in which the Syrian 
king was defeated (b. c. 190); and the consul On. 
ManliuSj in B. c. 189, made tliis a pretext for invad- 
ing their country. But his real grounds were better 
than his pretext, He saw that the Eomans could 
not secure their power in Western Asia, if the Galli 
were not subdued. He led his troops from Ephesus 
by a circuitous route into Gallograecia, as Livy calls 
it (xxxviii. 12). The consul, after entering Phrygia, 
passed by Synnada, Beudos vetus, Anabura, and the 
sources of ^e Alander to Abbassus, which was on 
the borders of the Tolistoboii, where he halted and 
encouraged his men. He then marched through 
tile woodless tract [Axylos] , crossed the Sangarius, 
and reached Gordium. He was accompanied in this 
expedition by Attalus, the brother of Eumenes, king 
of Pergamum, who was now at Eome. 

The Galli had enemies in their own country, the 
native Phrygians. The priests of the blater Magna 
from Pessinus met the consul with sacerdotal pomp, 
and declared that the goddess had promised the 
Eomans victory. The Galli had moved off with their 
women, children, flocks, and carts to the mountains. 
The Tolistoboii occupied a strong place on the range 
of Olympus; the Tectosages chose another moun- 
taincjus spot named Magaba ; and the Trocmi, leaving 
their wives and children to the care of the Tectosages, 
turned to help the Tolistoboii, against whom the 
consul was inarching. Manlius, who was both bold 
and cautious, looked at the ground well before he 
attacked such desperate fighters. He had a great 
superiority in all munitions of war, and chiefly in 
light troops, who could annoy the enemy at a dis- 
tance. The entrenchment of the Galli was stormed 
and the ground was covered with their dead bodies, 
whether 40,000 or a smaller number the authorities 
do not agree, and it is not material. An immense 
number of men, women, and children were made 
prisoners. (Liv. xxxviii. 18 — 23; Floras, ii. 11.) 

The consul now marched to Ancyra to attack the 
Tectosages, who were 10 miles from that town. 
While the Galli were amusing him with negotiations, 
an event happened, for which there is better evidence 
than for most romantic stories; and it gives us some 
insight into the character of these Galli. Chiomara, 
the wife of a Gallic prince, Ortiagon, was among the 
prisoners, and she was the captive of a Eoman 
centurion. The man not being able to corrupt her 
chastity, used violence. But lust was not his only 
passion. He was greedy of money ; and he accepted 
the offer of a large ransom. According to agreement, 
he went alone with the woman to the banks of a 
river, on the opposite side of which the Gallic friends 
of Chiomara were ready with the money. The Galli 
crossed the river, gave the money, and received the 
woman; and while the greedy Eoman was counting 
it, one of them, on a signal given by Chiomara in 
her own language, cut off the centurion’s head. She 
wrapped up the bloody head in her clothes, and on 
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meeting her husband, threw it down before birn. 
She told her story, and her husband exclaimed, 
“ My wife, fldelity is a glorious thing.” “ True,” she 
replied, “ but still more glorious that there should 
be only one man living who has known me.” The 
historian Polybius says that he talked with Chio- 
mara at Sardis, and he was amazed at’ her noble 
spirit and her good sense. We may perhaps infer 
that Chiomara had learned the Greek language in 
Galatia. (Liv. xxxviii, 24; Plut. Moral, ii. p. 58, 
Wytt; Valer. Max. vi. 1. § 2.) 

The treachery of the Tectosages, according to the 
Eoman historian, stopped the negotiations. Tliey 
only wanted to get time to send tlieir women and 
children, and moveables, beyond the Halys; and they 
made an attempt to seize the Eoman consul. Manlius 
carried the strong position of the Tectosages as he 
had done that of the Tolistoboii, and this victory 
ended the campaign. As the cold weatlier was 
coming on, the consul retired after giving the Galli 
orders to see him at Ephesus. In the winter there 
came to Manlius, who was now proconsul, the year 
of his consulship having expired, embassies from all 
the states west of the Taurus. They brought him 
golden crowns, and their thanks for delivering them 
from the incursions of the Galli. The Gallic envoys 
were told that they must wait the arrival of king 
Eumenes, who was still absent, before tlieir affairs 
could be settled. It was on the banks of the Hel- 
lespont, a countiy which the Galli well knew, that 
the Eoman proconsul dictated his terms to the Gallic 
chiefs, who had been summoned there: they were to 
keep the peace with Eumenes, to give up wandering 
I about, and to confine themselves within their own 
I limits. (Liv. xxxviii. 40.) The humiliation of these 
terrible invaders, who for a century had kept Western 
‘ Asia in alarm, made the Eoman name known in the 
East, and, even more than their victory over Antiochus 
the Great, contributed to their future dominion in 
Asia. Judas Maccabeus, the heroic leader of the 
Jews, heard of the fame of the Eomans: “It was 
told him also of th eir wars and noble acts which 
they had done among the Galatians, and how they 
had conquered them, and brought them under 
tribute ” (Macc. i. 8. v. 2). The commentators sup- 
pose that the Galli of Europe are meant here, and 
the context is consistent with this explanation ; but 
the Jews could not be ignorant of the defeat of the 
Asiatic Galli, which so soon followed that of Anti- 
ochus, “ the great king of Asia ” (Macc. i. 8. v. 6); 
and we must conclude that the Galatians of this 
chapter included the Galatians of Asia, whom the 
Jews had seen or heard of in the annies of the 
Eg^tian and Syrian kings, and whose horrible bar- 
barities were known through all the East. Manlius 
did not obtain a triumph at Rome for his great 
victories without opposition from the majority of the 
ten Roman legati who had attended him to assist in 
the settlement of Asia after the defeat of Antiochus. 
They objected that he had no commission from the 
senate or the Eoman people to carry on war with the 
Gafli, and they meanly attempted to disparage his 
generalship and the enemies whom he had subdued. 
Manlius defended himself in a vigorous speech, of 
whicli Livy (xxxviii. 47) has given the substance, 
and he got a triumph. In the procession he dis- 
played gold and silver crowns of great value, and an 
hnmense amount of coined money, probably the gift 
of the grateful Asiatic cities, for Manlius had raain- 
tmned strict discipline, and he is not accused of 
plundering. Gallic arms and Gallic spoils were carried 
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m chariots, for it was called a Gallic triamph ; 
and fifty-two Gallic chieftains walked in front of the 
triumphal car. (Liv. xxxix. 6.) Whether the Galii 
would have ever established a Gallic kingdom^ in 
Asia, is doubtful, for the nation, though it has carried 
its arms into all parts of the world, has never yet 
been able to subsist as a nation out of the limits of 
Transalpine Gallia. But Manlius did not give these 
Galli an opportunity of trying the experiment; and 
he did a good work in stopping the career of these 
merciless plunderers. 

Though the Galli no longer ravaged Asia, they 
were still troublesome to Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamum, whose family they had no reason for liking, 
in B.c. 167 Attains, the brother of Eumenes, was 
sent to Rome to complain of a Gallic rising (tu- 
multus). The Romans sent commissioners into Asia 
to expostulate with the Galli ; but P. Licinxus, who 
had an interview with a Gallic chieftain, Solovettaus 
by name, at Synnada, reported that his remonstrances 
only increased the insolence of the Gaul. (Liv. xlv. 
19. 34; Polyh. xxx. 1.) Livy remarks that it 
seemed stange, when the words of Roman com- 
missioners had so"^much weight with powerful kings 
like Antiochus and Ptolemaeus, that they had no 
weight with the Galli. The Romans had their 
reasons, which may he easily conjectured, for leaving 
Eumenes to deal with the Galli ; and it seems that 
he was successful. (Diod. Excerpt, xxxi.) The frag- 
ments of Polybius show that the Romans were jealous 
of Eumenes, who had great talents, and they did not 
choose that he should reduce the Galli under his 
dominion. One passage (xxxi. 2) states that certain 
ambassadors of the Galli, who came to Rome, were 
told that they should he independent, if they would 
stay at home, and not move with any force beyond 
their own boundaries. 

In the wai’s of Mthridates against the Romans, 
the Galli were again in arms, both on the side of the 
king and of the Romans. There were Asiatic Galli 
in the great army which Mithridates sent into 
Greece under the command of Archelaus. This 
army was defeated by L. Sulla at Chaeroneia (b. c. 
86). Mithridates, fearing that he should he de- 
serted by the Galli if Sulla should come into Asia, 
murdered all the Gallic tetrarchs, both those who 
were about him as friends, and those who had not 
joined him. He murdered also their women and 
children. Some of the Galli were killed at a feast to 
which the, king invited them, and the rest in various 
ways (Appian, MithHd. c. 46) ; three only of the 
chiefs escaped. Mithridates seized all the property 
of the men whom he had murdered, put garrisons in 
the towns, and set over them as governor Eumachus, 
probably a Greek. He could not, however keep Ga- 
latia, but he kept the money that he had got. The 
Galli served Cii. Pompeius in the subsequent wars 
against Jlithridates, and Pompeius rewarded the 
tetrarchs by securing them in their Galatian do- 
minions. (Appian, Spnac. c. 50, Mithrid. c. 114.) 
One of them was Deiotarns, w’ho had done good 
service in the war by defeating Eumachus. (Appian, 
Mithrid. c. 7 5 ; Liv. Epit. 94.) hlithridates kept 
some Galli about him to the last; and, in the hour of 
his extreme need, one of them named Bitoetus, a 
genuine Gallic name, did the king the last service 
that he could, by killing him at his earnest request, 
B.c. 63. (Appian, Mithrid. c. Ill; Liv. 102.) 
Pompeius, in settling the affairs of Galatia, extended 
the Gallic limits, for he gave Mithridatium, a town 
in the former kingdom of Pontus, to a Gallic chief 
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named Bogodiatonis, whose name, with a sliglit 
variation, appears on a silver coin. (Strab. p. .567.) 
Pompeius gave to Deiotarus part of Gadelonitis in 
pontus, an excellent sheep country, and the parts 
about Phamacia and the Trapezusia, as far as 
Colchis and the Less Armenia, of all which countries 
Pompeius made him king ; and Deiotarus kept also 
Ms paternal tetrarchy of the Tolistoboii. (Strab. 
p. 547.) Galatia and its chieftains were now under 
Roman protection, and Deiotarns wms involved in all 
the troubles that followed the wars of Caesar and 
Pompeius. He was with Pompeius at the battle of 
Pharsalia (b. c. 48), and escaped with him. Cicero, 
in an extant oration, pleaded before Caesar at Rome 
the cause of Deiotarus, who was charged with a 
treacherous design against Caesar’s life when Caesar 
was in Galatia. After all his reverses Deiotarus 
died a king ; and was succeeded by his son Deiotarus, 
who Went to Aetium on the side of Antonins, but he 
had the Gallic prudence to go over to Octavius be- 
fore the battle, in company with Amyntas (b.c. 31). 
Amyntas was one of the tributaiy Asiatic kings that 
M. Antonins set up (b. c. 39). He had Fisidia 
first, and in b.c. 36 he received from the same 
king-maker Galatia, with a part of Lycaonia and 
Pamphylia (Dion Cas. xlix. 32), and he was con- 
firmed in these possessions by Augustus, b. c. 31 
(Dion, IL 2). He died b. c. 25, having held, besides 
Galatia, Lycaonia, and Isauria, the sonth-east and 
east part of Phrygia, Pisidia, and Cilicia Tnichea. 
(Strab. pp. 568, 569, 571, 577, 671.) Amyntas 
was one of the great flock-masters of Asia Minor. 
He had above 300 flocks on the high, waterless 
table -lands of Lycaonia. Plutarch (A«t, cc. 61,63) 
calls Amyntas king of the Lycaonians and Galatians 
at the time of the battle of Aetium ; and he also 
calls Deiotarus a king. This is not inconsistent 
with other authorities, if w'e suppose that Deiotarus 
had his father s kingdom that was beyond the limits 
of Galatia, and tliat Amyntas had Galatia, or a 
great part of it, and the title of king of the Galatians. 
On the death of Amyntas, Augustus made a Roman 
province of Galatia, Lycaonia, Isauria, East and South 
Phrygia, and Pamphylia. The extent of the province 
of Galatia to the south is expressed by Pliny saying 
that Galatia reaches both to the Cabalia of Pam- 
phylia and the Milyes, who are about Burls and the 
Cyllaiiticus and Oreandicus tract of Pisidia (JT. iV. 
V. 32). But the Galatia of Ptolemy is still more 
extensive (v. 3), being bounded on the w’est by 
Bithynia and pai*t of Phrygia, on the south by 
Pamphylia, and on the east by a part of Cappadocia ; 
it thus extended from the Euxine to the Taurus. 
The sea-coast of Ptolemy’s Galatia commences after 
Cytonis, which is in Bithynia, and extends to the 
mouth of the Halys and to Amisus. Sinope is within 
these limits. The three Gallic tribes and their three 
several cities assumed, under Augustus, the names 
:S€Sacrr7)po[ and SejSaerTn ; the people of Pessinus 
were named ^eSaarrrjyol ToXicrroSchyiywi : those of 
Ancyra, ^eSao'Trjyol TeKroerdyes: and those of 
Tavium, ^egacrririvol Tp6K/xoi. The first Roman 
governor of this Galatia was M. Lollius, who governed 
it as the legatim of the emperor, witii the title of 
pro-praetor. This province of Galatia is supposed 
to have continued in this form to the time of Con- 
stantine. The metropolis of the province was An- 
cyra ; and Termessus and Sagalassus were free 
towns. 

The Romans established in Galatia Proper the 
colony of Gei*me, which is known both from Ptolemy 
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and its coins. Ptolemy also has a place called arid finally one, Deiotams, who was succeeded by 
Clandiopolis in the country of the Trocmi. Amyntas.” He seems to mean the elder Beiotarus, 

The country properly called Galatia lay south of and to take no notice of the younger, whose Gala-tian 
the range of Olympus. The limits can only be ap- kingship is a doubtful matter, 
proximated to by the enumeration of the towns. The Galli probably at first, after their fashion, 
The Tolistoboii, the most western tribe, made Fes- treated the Phrygian worship with contempt. At 
sinus, near the left bank of the Sangarius, their chief any rate we have seen that at the time of Manlius’ 
town. There were also in their territory, Tricomia, invasion the Phrygian hierarchy turned against the 
the Roman colony Germe, and Vindia ; Abrostola, Galli. The Romans and tlie Phrygians were already 
Amorium on the road to Laodicea Catacecaumene ; acquainted, for in the Second Punic War the Romans 
and a place Tolosochorion, a compound of a Gallic sent five commissioners to Attains, Mng of Pergamns, 
and a Greek word, the first part of which looks like who politely conducted them to Pessinus in Phrygia, 
the name Tolosa. The Tolistoboii probably occupied where they got what they wanted, — a large stone, 
the principal part of the country between the Alan- But this stone was the Mother of the Gods, and the 
der, a branch of the Sangarius, and the Sangarius deliverance of Italy depended on her being brought 
up to its junction with the Alander. They bordered to Rome. (Liv. xxix. 10, &:c.) We are not told how 
on Bithynia and Phrygia Epictetus. Pliny (v. 32), the Phrygians were persuaded to part with such a 
besides the Tolistoboii, mentions the Gallic tribes treasure; but the transaction, which was a friendly 
Voturi and Ambitui as settled in this part. They one, was well adapted to make them favour the 
w’-ere probably the names of tetrarchies. The Tec- Romans, especially as the Galli were intruders, 
tosages, who were between the Sangarius and Halys, Caesar says of the European Galli (R. G. vi. 15), 
had the old town of Ancyra for their chief place. "Natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita rdi- 
[Ancyea.] Pliny mentions the Teutobodiaci as a gionibns”; and the Asiatic Galli got a taste for the 
Gallic tribe, occupying this coimtiy with the Tec* Phrygian worship, as the temples were rich, and 
toages. There were few places in the tenitory of priesthood was profitable. Cicero (pro Sestio, c. 2Q) 
the Tectosages, and they are insignificant. There mentions one Brogitaius, who was the chief priest of 
\ were several roads from Ancyra, but the names in the Mother of the Gods at Pessinus; and he had a 

the Itineraiies are apparently so corrupted, that it is good title to the place, for he bought it: also another 
difficult to say if we can discover a Gallic element Gaul, Dyteutus, in the time of Augustus obtained 
ill them. Ptolemy has a list of places among the the valuable place of chief priest at Comana [Go- 
Tectosages, and among them Corbeus [Coebeus] 5 masta]. We also read of Gamma, a priestess of 
Aspona [Aspona] is mentioned by Ammianus. Artemis, a deity held in great veneration by the 
The Trocmi seem to have been partly on the east Galli. Gamma is one of Plutarch’s noble women 
side of the Halys: they bordered on Pontus and (<fe Virt. Mul.) of whom he tells the tragic story 
Cappadocia ; and Strabo says that their Country was of her fidelity to her husband, and her vengeance on 
the most fertile part of Galatia. Their chief town was his murderer. The nation had its wonderful women 
Tavia or Tavium. There were also in this ter- in Asia as it has had in Europe. The Galli, the richer 
ritory Mithridatium, already mentioned, and Danal% at least, adopted with Phrygian and Greek super- 
wliere On. Pompeiiis and L. Lucnllus had an inter- stitions the language of the Greeks, even before the 
view, before Lucullus gave up the command to time of Augustus. Beiotarus had a Greek wife whose 
I^ompeius in the Mithridatic War. Ptolemy has a name was Stratonice, and the evidence of coins and 
list of unknown Trocmic towns. inscriptions fully establishes the fact of the Galli 

One undoubted Gallic name appears in the Itine- being Hellenised; which indeed we might infer from 
raries on the road from Ancyra to Tavium, Ec- their name of GaUograeci, if there were no other 
cobriga, a place at the ford or bridge of some river. evidence. Yet we have the testimony of Hieronymus, 
When the Galli settled in the country which was ; who visited Galatia in the fourth century of our < 
called from them Galatia, or Gallograecia, there aera, in his preface to his Commentary on the 
were Phrygians in it, Greeks, Paphlagonians, and Epistle to the Galatians, that the Galli still kept 
probably some Cappadocians, The Paphlagoniaus their own language, which was almost the same as 
were on the north of Galatia. The Phrygians the language of the Treviri or the people of Trbves ; 
w'ere the most numerous race, and occupied the and Hieronymus, who was a good linguist, and had 
west and centre of Galatia. The Greeks probably lived at Treves, was a competent judge of this, 
were not in any great numbers iu Galatia till after Thierry (Histoire des Gaulois'), who cites this pas- 
the time of Alexander ; but they must have been sage of Hieronymus, misinterprets it however, when 
numerous at the time of the Gallic occupation, for he infers from it that the Gallograeci did not use the 
their language became the common language of the Greek language. He also derives from this passage 
country. The three Gallic tribes had each their a confirmation of his hypothesis that the Tolistoboii 
territory, as we have seen; and each tribe was and the Volcae Tectosages of Narbonensis were 
divided into four divisions, which were called te- Kyinri, and that the Volcae Tectosages were Belgae, 
trarchiae. Plutarch (de Virt. Mul. vol. ii. Wytt.) and came to the south of Gallia from the north, 
mentions the Tosiopi as forming a tetrarchy, that is, The Apostle Paul visited Galatia after it had been 
one of the subdivisions of the tribes. Each tetrarchia made a Roman province, and established churches 
had its tetrarch, and one judge and one general, there. (Ep. to the Galatians, i. 2.) His first visit 
both subordinate to the tetrarch ; and two lieutenant- is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, xvi. 6 ; 
generals. The council of the twelve tetrarchs was and his second, in xviii. 23. In his epistle to the 
a body of 300 men, who met at Brynaemetum. Galatians he does not speak of more than one visit, 
[Beynaemetum.] The council were judges in from which some commentators derive very unfairly 
cases of murder ; but the tetrarchs and the judges the , conclusion that he wrote the epistle in the 
heard all other cases. “This,” says Strabo (p. 567), short interval between the two visits. This inquiry, 
“was the old constitution; but in my time the power however, does not belong here. It is generally as- 
had come into the hands of three rulers, then two, sumed that St. Paul in his epistle addresses the 
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GaUi or Gallograeci; but tliere is notMng in tbe 
epistle from which this can be infeired. In the 
Acts of the Apostles, the term Galatia is indeed used 
in its limited and proper sense, and not in the^ sense 
of a Eoman provincial division; for Lyeaoma is also | 
mentioned in the Acts, and Pisidia, There ^ is no : 
doubt, then, that the Epistle to the Galatians is ad- I 
dressed to the inhabitants of Galatia Proper; but to ; 
the Greek inhabitants of Galatia and perhaps the Hel- i 
lenised Galli, who were the wealthier and better in- I 
structed part of the Galli. For this Gallic consti- 
tution of Galatia was evidently an aristocratic con- j 
stitutioB, like the political systems of Gallia Trans- I 
alpina, in which tfc common sort went for nothing, 
“ paene servorum loco habentur” (B. G. vi. 13). | 
The bulk of the Galli of Asia, the herdsmen, shep- 
herds, and tillers of the land, probably knew no 
language except Gallic; and it is clear that the 
epistle was not addressed to such people. 

The student may read with profit Amedee Thierry’s 
Ektoire des Gaulois^ if he will always turn to -^e 
ancient authorities, which will set the author right, 
when he gets wrong. [G. L.] 
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com OF GALATIA. 

GALAVA, in Britain, mentioned in the 10th 
Itinerary, which runs — 

Iter a Clanoventa Mediolano M. P. cl. (sic). 

Galava - M. P. xviii. 

Alone - „ xii. 

Galacum - „ xviii. 

Bremetonaci - „ xxvii. 

Coccio - - „ XX. 

Mancunio - „ xvii. 

Condate - „ xviii. 

^ Mediolano - „ xviii. 

For the elements of uncertainty in this Itinerary see 
Clasto VENT owe. In the Monumenta Historica Bii- 
tannica Galacum=:Applehy, Wkallop Casdc:, or 
Kendal, and GaZa'i?a=cither Old Torni or (^$at 
Keswick [R. G. L.] 

GALEPSUS (Ta\7}^6s, Herod, vii. 122), a town 
on the K. coast of the peninsula of Sithonia, which 
Colonel Leake (Trav. in North. Greece, vol. hi. p. 
L5 5) takes to have been the same place afterwards 
called Physcella (Plin. iv. 10; Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. 
§ 1), a distinction which was re(niired, as there was 
another Galepsus at no great distance. 

2. A colony of Thasos, on the coast of Thrace, 
which was taken by Brasidas after the capture of 
Ainphipolis (Time. iv. 107), and retaken by Cleon 
in the ensuing year. (Thuc. v. 6.) 

Livy (xliv. 45) relates that Perseus, when flying 
from the Romans, after the defeat at Pydna, sailed 
from the mouth of the Strymon to Galepsus ou the 
first day, and on the second to Samothrace, which 
renders it probable that it was one of the most re- 
markable harbours of the inteiwening coast, which 
data can only be reconciled at the harbour id NeJUr, 
wliich is situated 2 hours to the S. of Prdvista, jiist 
withiu the Cape forming the W. entrance of the 
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Gulf of Kavdia, %vhere still remain the ruins of a 
Greek city, now known by the names of Pakopcli, 
ot Nefteropoli, or BhefteropoU. (Leake, Trav. in 
North. Greece, vol. iii. p. 178.) [E. B. J.] 

GALIBA (TdXiSa &i€pa, Ptol. vii. 4. § .3), a pro- 
montory on the northern coast of the ancient Tapro- 
bane, or Ceylon, at no great distance, as it would 
seem, from Cory Island. The name is also connected 
with those of certain mountains in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the promontory, called rdXi€a 6p7] 
(Ptol, yii. 4. § 3), and the inhabitants of which were 
called Galihi (PaAi^o-t, Ptol. vii. 4. § 9). From the 
Galibi Montes, according to Ptolemy (vii. 4. § S), 
flowed down two rivers to the sea, the Phasis and 
the Ganges,— -a statement which, as regards the 
latter river, is enuneons. In the plains at the base 
of these mountains Ptolemy states that there were 
elephants in his day, as there are now. [V.] 
GALIBI. [Galiba.] 

GALILAEA. [Palaestina.] 

GALINDAE (TaKirdai.), mentioned by Ptolemy 
(iii. 5. § 21) in connection with the Venedae, Sudini, 
and Stavani. There can be but little hesitation in 
identifying the names (as Zeuss has done) with that 
of the Galinditae of jDusbery and the Prussian anti- 
quarians ; whose locality was the tract called Galanda, 
Galandia, Galendia, Golentz, &c. in East Prussia, on 
the Spirding Lakes, and in contact with that of the 
jS’tf<?o-witae the equivalents of tlie Sudini. Galindia 
was one of the eleven divisions of Prussia, that is, of 
Prussia before it became German; its language being 
that of the Old Prussians, a branch of the Lithuanic. 
The name of the Galindae is said to occur on the coin 
of the emperor Volusianus (a. d. 253) which has 
been the subject of so much controversy. (Vaillant, 
Num. Imp. Rom. vol. ii. p. 317; Eckhel, vol. vii. 
p. 369; Mem. de VAcad. des Inscr. vol. xxviii. 

p. 606.) 

Joraandes (de Get. 23) enumerates this people, 
under the name of Golthes, among the northern 
tribes who were vanquished by Hermanric, king of 
the Ostrogoths. [R. G. L.] 

GALLAE'CIA or CALLAECIA (KaXkcuKia, 
Kakainia: Eth. KoKKcCCkoI, CalkTci, Callaeci, Gal- 
laeci : Galicia and part of Portugal), a large district 
in the extreme W. of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
M, of Lusitania, and W. of the Astures and Vacj- 
CAEi, its boundaries being on the S. the river Durius 
(Dom'd), on the NE, the river Navia or Navilubio 
(Navid), and on the E. the mountains of the Astures; 
so that it corresponded almost exactly to the modern 
Gdllida, with the addition on the S. of tlie Portu- 
guese provinces of etMlnho and Tras os 

Montes, and, on the E., of small portions of AstuHas 
and Leon. Sometimes a wider extent wtis assigned 
to the country, so as to include the Astures (Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 53; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, xix, i. s. 2), and 
even, as used by late writers, the whole of Cantabria 
(Oros. vi. 21; Isid. xiv. 15; Zosim. iv. 24). In tlie 
eai-Iiesfc times, however, Gallaecia, or at least its S 
part, was reckoned a part of Lusitania. (Strab. iii. 
p. 152). The people were divided into two great 
tribes, the Gallaici (or Gallaeci) Bracarii 
(KoAAoi’/coi ol BpuKdpioL), and the Gallaici (or 
Gallaeci) Lucensks (K. ol /: ovtcTjua-wi), besides 
the Artabri, who, though geographically belonging 
to the country, w^ere regarded as a separate people. 
The Gallaici Bracarii received their name from their 
chief city, Bracara Augusta, and inhabited the 
S. of Gallaecia, from the Durius (Douro) up to the 
Minius (Mmho)i and the Calki'd Lucenses the K. 
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part, from the Minius to the Navia; these received 
their name from their capital, Lucus Augusti. 
It should be observed, however, that thid division 
was not an arbitrary one, as might perhaps be in- 
ferred from the derivation of the names from the two 
Koman cities ; but the river Minius established 
a natural boundary between the tvm tribes. Each 
of the two capital cities was, under the Eomans, the 
seat of a conventiisjuridiciis^ that of Lucus including 
16 peoples besides the Celtic! (i. e. Artabri) and the 
Lebuni, and a free population of about 166,000 ; 
that of Bracara, twenty-four cities, and 175,000 
persons, among whom Pliny mentions, besides the 
Bracarii themselves, the Bibali, Coelei ini, Gallaeci, He- 
quaesi,Limici,Querquerni (Plirniii. 3.S.4). Ptolemy 
(ii. 6. §§ 24-— 27) mentions, as minor tribes of the 
Oallaici Lucenses, the Capori (Kairopot), Oilini, 
(KfAivof), Leraavi (Aeftavol), Baedyes (BalSi/es), 
and Seurri (^sovppol, vulgo SciSouppol) ; and, (§§ 
40—49), as minor tribes of the Bmcarii, the Turodi 
(Tovpodoi), Nemetatae (Neperarat), Coelerini (Kotr 
Xepmtf comp. Plm. iv. 20, s. 34), Bibali (BijSttAoi, 
comp. Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), Limici (^Aipumi, comp. PJin. I c.) 
on the river Limia, Luanci (Aouay/to^), Gruii 
(Tpomoiy the Grovii of Pliny and Mela, and the 
Gravii of Silius Italicus, i. 235, iii. 366, who assigns 
to them the whole country from the Durius to the 
Limia, while Mela gives them even a wider extent, 
from the Durius to some distance N. of the Mnius ; 
perhaps originally the Grovii were between the Du- 
rius and Limia, and the Bracarii between the Limia 
and Minius), Quacerni (KovaKepvoi, the Querquemi 
of Pliny, Lc., and Quarquemi of an inscription ap. 
Gmter, p. 245, no. 2), Lubaeni (Aou§atvot, the Le- 
buni of Pliny, l.c.'), and Narbasi (Nap^acrof). 

Gallaecia is a rugged, mountainous country, 
fonned by the extreme branches of the great moun- 
tain chain which strikes off from the Pyrenees 
■westward along the nortli side of the peninsula. Its 
cliief river was the Minius (Minho), flowing through 
the plain enclosed between tlie range just narhed and 
its SW. branch, the mountains of the Astures, and 
falling into the Atlantic on the W. coast. Between 
this and the Durius are three smaller rivers, one of 
them, at least, possessing considerable interest, but of 
which the names are somewhat difficult to identify, 
probably on account of the imperfect knowledge 
possessed by the earlier writers. Ptolemy gives them 
in regular order, from S. to N., as follows : — Ayus 
{Afwv TTorapov iK^oXai, Ptol. ii. 6.§ 1 ; Mela, iii. 1 : 
Jiio d'Ave ; the Celadus, which Mela mentions next, 
seems to be the N. tributary of the AvCy now called 
Salka or Deste, which flows down from near Braga) i 
Nebis 'irorajjLOv iK§o\aij PtoL ?.c.; Mela, 

i. c . ; E. Camdo^ this would be taken, on the evidence 
of the name, for the BaTvts of Strabo (iii. 153), 
were it not that he expressly identifies the Baenis 
with the Minius, evidently by a confusion of names ; 
for this, and the next to be mentioned, are the only 
considerable rivers that he knows in these parts): 
Limius, orLiMlAS (Aipiou Trorafiou iicSoXai : Lima), 
doubtless the river which Strabo (I, c.) calls the river 
of Lethe, adding that some named it Liraaea and 
others Belion (<5 ttJs A '^ Orj ^, &V rtres Atfmlav , ai de 
BeAt^ya KaXovcri), and that it flowed from the 
Celtiberi and Vaccaei. Mela, who transposes it to 
the N. of the Minius, calls it Limia, or the Biver of 
Oblivion (“ et cui Oblivionis cognomen est Limia 
where some scholars find in the word “Oblivionis” ; 
the origin of Strabo’s BeAlwv; comp. Plin. iv- 21, s. 
35, "afa Minio cc. M.P. ut auctor est Varro, abest 
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1 Aeminiiis, quern alibi quidam intelligunt et Limaeam 
! vocant, Oblivionis antiquis dictus, multumque fabu- 
j losus;” Sil. Ital. 1.235,236.; comp.xvi. 476, 477: 
t ■“ Qaique super Gravios lucentes volvit arenas, 

I Infeniae populis referens oblivia Lethes”) : 
it is also mentioned under the name of Lethe by 
Appian (Bisp, 72) and Plutarch {duaest. Rom. 34), 
who relate that the first Eoman that crossed it was 
Decimus Brutus, when, after his conquest of Lusi- 
tania, he advanced against the Bracarii, as far as the 
Minius,- b. c. 136. Prom Livy’s history of the same 
event, it would seem that the river was an object of 
superstitious terror to the soldiers of Brutus, for they 
were only incited to pass it by the example of their 
general, who snatched a standard from the bearer, 
and led the way in person. (Liv, Epit. Iv., where 
the name is “ flumen Oblivionem;” comp. Plor. ii. 17, 
“ formidatumque militibus flumen Oblivionis.”) But 
whetber the name originated in the superstition ot 
the soldiers, who had been taught to look for the 
abodes of the dead in that far west to which they 
seemed to be advancing, aided by some resemblance 
in the native name, or from the latter cause only, is 
all uncertain. (Comp. Strab. p. 106.) It deserves 
notice, however, that a trace of the name Belion, 
given to it by Strabo, appears to be preserved in that 
of the lake Beon, from which the river flows ; and 
hence Belion may perhaps have been the true name, 
and Flumen Oblivionis its corruption. The names 
of the rivers in the country of the Callai'ci Lucenses, 
N. of the Minius, which possess no particular in- 
terest, are obtained from Slela, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
though with some uncertainty, as follows : Labron 
(L er), Ulla (Mela; Oufct, Ptol.: Vila), Tamaris 
(Tamhre), Sars (Sar), Florius {Rio de Castro'), 
Nelus (RiodelaPmnte), Virus (AZZowes), Mea- 
Bus {Mero), Ivia (prob. the of Ptol. : Juvia) ; 
the two last falling into the Sinus Artabrorum (&. 
of Ferrot) and the Na'vilubio {Navia). 

The only natural productions for which Gallaecia 
was famed among the ancients were its minerals. 
Besides the golden sands of the Limius referred to in 
the passages quoted above from Silius Italicus, the 
country yielded abundance of tin (Strab. iii. p. 147), 
and a sort of precious stone, called Gallaica. 

(Plin. sxxvii. 10. s. 59.) The people were among 
the least civilised in Spain ; the very prototypes of 
the modem Gallegos. Their chief serious employ- 
ment was divination, their superstitious addiction to 
which art alone rescued them from the imputation 
of Atheism. Engrossed by this occupation, or else 
engaged in sports, or sunk in indolence, except when 
roused by wars, they left all husbandry to the women. 
(Sil. Ital. iii. 344 — 353: 

“ Fibrarum et pennae divinarumqne sagacem 
Flammarum misit dives Gallaecia pubem, 

Barbara nunc patriis ululantem carmina linguis, 
Nunc pedis altemo percussa verbere terra, 

Ad numerum resonas gaudentem plaudere cetras. 
Haec requies ludusque viris, ea sacra voluptas. 
Cetera feraineus peragit labor: addere sulco 
Semina, et impresso tellurem vertere aratro, 

Segue viris ; quidquid duro sine Marte gerendum, 
Callaici conjux obit irrequieta mariti.”) 

They were a most warlike people, preferring death 
to flight, and even the women went armed to the 
battle-field, and put themselves to death when they 
were taken captive. (Appian, Bisp. 27.) Their 
conquest by Decimus Brutus has already been re- 
ferred to. But, although he is said, in general terms, 
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to have subdued all the peoples of Gallaecia (Flor. 
ii. 17), yet, from the few particulars recorded, Ms 
conquests appear clearly not to have extended far, if 
at all, N. of the Minius, so that they included only 
the CallaTci Bracarii. As, at the very same time, 
the proconsul M. Aemilius Lepidus failed in an ex- 
pedition against the Vaccaei (Liv. Ivl), and as 
the Astures were not subdued till the time of Au- 
gustus, the country of the Calla'ici Lucenses, being 
only open to the Komans on the S., must have been 
very imperfectly, if at all, subjected, until it yielded 
to Augustus "with the other NW. tribes. 

Besides the two capitals of Bracara Augusta 
(Bmga) and Luous Augusti (Lugo), the follow- 
ing cities and towns are mentioned; — 

L Towns of the Callaici Bracarii; 1. Calb or 
CaijEM (Oporto), at the mouth of the Darius, and 
on the road from Olisipo to Bracara, 35 M. P. from 
the latter. 2. On the road from Bracara to Astu- 
rica, which made a great bend southwards to, and 
perhaps even beyond, the Durius (Itin. Ant. pp. 422, 
423): Salagia, 20 M.F. (Satamonde f)i Peae- 
siBiuM, 26 M. P. (Cmtro de Codezoso ?) ; C ala- 
dunum, l^ M. V. (Ciadiaf)\ Ad Aquas, 18 M,P, 
(Trindadf)’, Pinetum, 20 M. P. (Pinhel?)-, Eo- 
BOBETUM, 36 M. P. (Bohledo or JBragmgaf)', Com- 
PLEUTiOA, 2QM. 'P.(Compludo) ; Veniatia, 25 
M. P. (Vinhaesf); tlie remaining stations belong to 
the Astures. Besides these, Ptolemy mentions Tun- 
tobbiga ( TovvT 6 § pLya ) and Araducta (’Apa- 
Sovfcra), as towns of the Bracarii (ii. 6. § 39). 
3, On another and more direct road, leading N. from 
Bracara to the Minius, and thence up the river 
towards Asturica Antpp, 427, 428): Sala- 
NiANA, 21 M.P. (Santiago de Villela)', AquAE 
Originis, 18 M. P. (Bannos de Bande or Orense)‘, 
Aquae Querquennae, 14 M. P. (''Tdara Kouo- 
K € pv £ v , Ptol. I c. § 47 : Bio Caldo) ; Gbminae, 
16 M.P. (Banos de Molgas or Sandras?)', Sa- 
LIENTES, 14 M. P. (Caldelas or Orense?)', Prab- 
siDixiM, 18 M. P. (Castro de Caldelas or Rodicio ?), 
on the border towards the Astures. 4. On the road 
from Bracara to Lucus (Itin. Ant. p. 429) : Limia, 
19 M. P., or Forum Limicorum (Ponte de Lma), 
probably different from the ^6pos Aipiicav of Pto- 
lemy (§ 44); Tudb, 24 M. P., or Tyde (Piin. iv. 
20. s. 35; SilltaLih. 367, xvi. 369; ToD5a£,vuIgo 
To3v5at, PtoL 1. c. § 45 ; Tug), a fortress of the 
Gruii or Gravii, said to have been founded by Dio- 
med and a colony of Aetolians. (Plin., Sil. Ital., 
U.CC.; Dion. Per. 485; Avien. Bescr. 651i 
other notices of supposed Greek settlements in this 
quarter are found in Strabo, in. p. 157.) Besides 
these, Ptolemy (^. c.) mentions the following: Aquae 
Laevab (''TSara Aaid, § 40), among the Turodi; 
VoLOBRiGA (OvoXoSpiya, § 41), among the Neme- 
tatae; Coeliobriga (KoiXiSSpiya, § 42), among 
the Coelerini; Forum Biealorum (^6po5 Bt€akcoi/, 

§ 43: prob. Viana de Bollo), the city of the Bi- 
bali; Mbrva (M^pova, § 46), that of the Luanci; 
Cambaetum (Yidpiairov, § 48), that of the Lu- 
haeni; and F’orum Narbasouum (^6pos Napga- 
§ 49), that of the Narbasi. To these must be 
added the baths of Aquae Flaviae, the ruins of 
which are found E. of Bracara, at Chaves on the 
river Tamega, which is still crossed by the ancient 
Eoraan bridge of 18 arches. (Inscr. ap. Gmter, p. 
162. no. 4, p. 245. no. 2; Florez, Esp. S. vbl. xv. 
p. 79 ; Minano, Biccion. vol. iii. p. 85; Ukert, 
ii. pt. 1. p. 346.) 

11, Towns of the Callaici Lucenses; 1. On the 
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road already mentioned (No. 4) from Bracara to 
Lucus, and thence to Asturica (Itin. Ant. pp. 429, 
430): from Tude (see above), Burbida, 16 M. P. 
(Borrino?); TUROQUA, 16 M.P. (Tourenf)', 
Aquae Celenae or Celinae, 24 M. P. ("Tdarot 
^epixk Tftjv KtAiwv, Ptol, ii. 6. §25: Caldas del 
Reg ) ; PRIA, 12 M. P , which is probably an eiTor 
for Iria Flavia, a city of the Capori (Ptol. I, c. 
§ 24 ; Inscr. ap. Grater, p. 305, no. 8 : El Padron), 
where the road, which has thus far kept to the N. 
along the sea-coast, turns NE. up the valley of the 
UUa or the Sar; Asseconia, 23 M. Ih (Santiago o? 
Compostellaoj Assorey?)', Brevis, 12 M.P. (tirbo 
or jSMrrea.^); Marciae, 20 M. P., probably an 
error for Pons Nartiae (Geog, Eav. iv. 45 : Na.rla, 
on the river of the same name) ; Lucus Augusti, 
13 M.P. (lAigo). 2. On the continuation of the 
same road to Asturica : Tbialinum (Fontamira ?), 
22 M. P., or TALAJvnNA, a city of the Seurri (TaAa- 
fiivYi, Ptol. 1. c. § 27, who mentions N. of it another 
town of the same people, Aquae Quintinae, ‘'T5a- 
To Z.ovivTLva, Quinta f ) ; Pons Neviae or Na^^ae, 
i, e. the Bridge of the River Navia (prob. Nai'ia 
de Suama), wbenee the road turns S. to Uttaris, 
20 M. P. (Cerredo or Doncos), 16 M. P. from Ber- 
gidmn in Asturia. [Astures.] 3. Another route, 
beguming and ending in the same general direction, 
but striking further to the NW. through the Arta- 
BRi, is given in the Itinerary as follows (pp. 423 — 
425). From Bracara by sea to Aquae Celenae, 165 
stadia; thence again by sea, 195 stadia to Vrcus 
Spacorum (O^OLKa ^ OHiua, Ptol. I c. § 23 : Vigo ) ; 
thence 1 50 stadia by sea to Ad Duos Pontes (prob. 
Pontevedra ) ; thence 180 stadia by sea to Grandi- 
MiRUM or Glandimarium (Geog. Eav. iv, 43; 
TAavBdjuipoy, Ptol. 1. c. : prob. Muros, at the mouth 
of the Ffoga), whence, avoiding the promontory of 
Nerium (C. Fmisterre), the road proceeded by land 
NE. to Trigundum, 22 M. P. (Berreo or Aranton^ 
apparently the Tov^^iya ^ Tovpyiya of Ptolemy, 
1. c.), and thence to Brigantium, SO M. P., the 
cMef sea-port of the country (see art.) ; whence it 
struck inland to Lucus Augusti, with the inter- 
mediate station of Caranigum, 18 M. P. from Bri- 
gantium and 1 7 from Lucus (prob. the Kapdnoy of 
Ptolemy, l.c.: Guitimzf). Ptolemy mentions, in 
addition to the above places, the following : among 
the Callaici Lucenses (§ 23), Bulum (Boopov), 
Olina (’OAfra), Libunca (AtSovyKa), Pintia 
(JityT'ia), TuRUPTIANA (TovpQmrlapct.), Ocelum 
fO/csAov); and among the Lemavi (§25), Dacto 
mxm (Aa{cr6yiov); and Pliny (iv. 20. s. 34) men^ 
tions ' Abobrica, as a not inconsiderable place 
(Bagona). [P.S.] 

GAXLIA CISALFFNA (Caes. B. G. vi. 1), also 
called GATLIA CITETwIOE (Caes. B. 0. i. 54 ; 
Gic. de Invent, ii. 37), and simply GA'LLIA (Cic. 
ad Fam. xii. 5), is the name wdiich the Eomans 
gave to North Italy as late as the time of the dic- 
tator Caesar and Cicero, and even to n. c. 43. Caesar 
(B. G. i. 10, 54; ii, 35) sometimes includes Gallia 
Cisalpina under the name Italia; but he then uses 
the term in a geographical, and not in a political 
sense. The name Cisalpina denoted Gallia south of 
the Alps, as opposed to Transalpina Gallia, or Gallia 
north of the ^ps ; and Citerior is the nearer Gallia, 
as opposed to Ulterior (Caes. B. G. i. 7, 10; B. C. i. 
33) or the further, which in Caesar means the Pro- 
vincia. Ulterior Gallia was also used sometimes 
generaUy, to signify all Gallia north of the Alps. 
.The name Gallia Togata, applied to CisalxJ»hie Gallia 
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wliicli occurs in fhe eighth book of the Gallic War 
(viii. 24, 52), and in later writers, was given at some 
time after the countiy was settled by theEomans, 
and it indicated the numerical superiority of the 
Togati or Eomans over the Gallic population. The 
inhabitants north of the Po were sometimes called 
Transparkni (Cic. ad> Fam^nii. 12), a teim which 
implies Cispadani, or the inhabitants south of the Po; 
hut there does not appear to be any Latin authority 
for the word Cispadani. 

Among the various names by which the Greek 
writers designate this country, some are simply de- 
scriptive of its geographical position, and others 
represent the Eoniaii names. Plutarch (Caes. c,. 20) 
calls it ^ irepl UdBov TaXarla ; but there is no 
Latin authority for the name Circumpadana. Walcke- 
naer conjectures that the names Gallia Circum- 
jjadana, Transpadana, and Gispadana are older than 
the term Gallia Cisalpina; and if he could prove that 
all these terms were used, we might accept his hy- 
pothesis. Livy (xxi. 35) cabs the plains about the 
Po “ Circumpadanos campos.” 

Polybius names this country both KeXriKii and 
VaXaria (iii. 77, 87); but though he applies the 
Latin word Transalpini to the Galli north of the 
Alps, and explains it (iii. 15) as a term in use in 
his time, he does not use the word Cisalpini, or any 
equivalent Greek word. He comprehends this Cel- 
tice or Galatia in the geographical term Italia, and 
describes it as a part of the Italian peninsula. We 
may conclude that the term Gallia Cisalpina was 
not used by the Romans before they were acquainted 
with Gallia Transalpina; and that the oldest name 
of North Italy among the Romans was simply Gallia. 
The fact that the Romans gave the name of Gallia 
to the chief part of the basin of the Po, and the 
name of Galli to the people, would be some evidence 
of the identity of the Galli north and south of the 
Alps, We have no historical evidence of the emi- 
gration of tlie Galli into Italy before the time that 
Livy mentions ; but there was a tradition, partially 
preserved, that this was not the first t|me that the 
nation appeared south of the Alps. Cornelius Boc- 
chus proved tliat the Umbri were of the stock of the 
Galli Veteres. (Solinus, Polyhist. c. 8.) Servius 
(a,d Virg. Am. xii. 753), using nearly the same 
■words as Solinus, refers to Marcus Antoninus as 
his authority, by which name is meant M. Anto- 
nias Gnipho, It appears, then, that some of the 
Roman men of letters believed that the ancient nation 
of the Umbri were Galli Veteres; but we know 
nothing of the facts which led to this conclusion. 
Nor do we know who the Galli Veteres were; but 
we may suppose that these writers meant a nation 
of Galli who were in Italy before the Galli who 
crossed the Alps at a later period. There are no 
means of approximating to a solution of this quesr 
tion, except by a comparison of the old Italian lan- 
guages with the existing Curari (Welsh), or with, 
tile Gaelic, and by an examination of the names of 
the mountains, rivers, and other natural features (£ 
the Italian peninsula, which we may assume to be 
the oldest historical records that exist of the inha- 
bitants of Italy. There is no ancient language of 
Italy, except the Latin, of which we have any com- 
petent knowledge; and there is no ancient language 
now known, with which we can compare the Latin 
and tlie names in the Italian peninsula, except the 
Basque, the Cumri, and the Gaelic dialects. This 
comparison has been made, to some extent, for the 
Cmnri, by Archdeacon Williams, who is well ac- 
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quaihted with the W^elsh language. (On one source 
of the non-Hellenic portion of the Latin language, 
by the Rev. Archdeacon Williams, Transact, of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xiii.) In this 
essay •the author limits himself, as he states, “to 
the subject of the original population of Central 
Italy,” of which he affirms, “ that it was of the Cum- 
rian or Cimbrian race, cognate with the Cumri of 
our island, and that their language formed some 
portion of the non-Hellenic elements of the Latin 
tongue.” The question is one that requires great 
nicety in dealing with, for resemblances of words are 
very deceptive ; but it is a fair conclusion that we 
cannot absolutely reject as a probable hypothesis, 
the existence of a people in the peninsula long before 
all historical periods commence, whose languagewas 
nearly related to some one or all of the languages 
which come under the general denomination of Cel- 
tic, The great mountain-range which forms the 
back-bone of the peninsula has a pure Celtic name, 
A-penninus ; for whether the A is a euphonic prefix, 
or whether we prefer the form Ap-penninus, and 
consider the Ap to be significant, w^e have in either 
case the root P&n^ “ a summit,” which appears in 
the Alpes Penninae, and in numerous mountain 
names in Great Britain. The names of rivers in 
the basin of the Po, and as far as the limits of Cen- 
tral Italy at least, the Duria, Stura, Tura, Turia, 
Athesis, Bedesis, Medoacus, Aesis, Tiiiia, Ansar, and 
many others, are either precisely the same with the 
names of many rivers in France and Great Britain, 
or may be reduced to the same forms by a perfectly 
fair process. (See Mr. Williams’s Essay.) 

The Romans, after they had got a footing in 
Transalpine Gallia, often recognised the Aedui, a 
people once the chief of all Gallia, as their “ brethren 
and kinsmen” (Caes. i. 43); and this has 
been used as evidence that the Romans thought the 
relationship to be proved, or they would not have 
given such a title to barbarians, and those who were 
their greatest enemies. If the relationship did exist, 
we must of course go a long way hack for its origin, 
to the ante-historical times when a Roman nation 
rose out of a mixture of races, one of which was 
Celtic. But this fraternising with the Aedui seems 
as easy to be explained, as the kinship of the 
Romans and the Segestani of Sicily through their 
common ancestor Aeneas. (Cic. Verr. ii. 4. c. 33.) 
It may be observed, that if we admit the probability 
of Celtic nations (Galli Veteres) having existed in 
Italy before the great invasion which Livy mentions 
(v. 34), this probability is not diminiriied by the 
fact of the Galli Veteres not having maintained 
themselves as a nation; unless they be the Umbri, as 
to whicli w’e shall never niake all the learned agree. 
For the Galli have not been able to fix themselves per- 
manently anywhere out of their native limits ; and tlieir 
second settlement in Italy, recorded by Polybius and 
Livy (admitting the fact of a prior settlement) was 
ultimately unsuccessful. The proof of some Celtic 
nation having been in the peninsula long before all 
historical tinies, rests on the incorruptible evidence 
of the geographical names of the peninsula. 

The authorities which Livy followed state that the 
great immigration of the Galli into Italy took place in 
the reign of the Roman king Tarquinius Priscus, at 
which time the Bituriges in the basin of the Loire 
were the dominant people in Transalpine Gallia. The 
causes of the emigration were excessive population 
(Liv. V. 34), or, as Trogns, Justin’s authority, says, 
civil commotions. The cause is not very material 
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nor can we with certainty say'wliat it wasj bat it 
may have been both these causes, and something 
else. The Galli have always been a military people; 
and the desire of active employment, the weariness 
of doing nothing, and the hope of plunder would at 
any time be sufficient to put their fighting men in 
motion. Two chieftains led the emigrants. Sigovesus 
conducted his men into Germany, into the great 
Hercynian forest. Livy does not mention what tribes 
accompanied him; nor is it certain whether he is 
following the same authority as Caesar (i?. G. vi. 
24), who speaks of the Gallic settlements in the 
Hercynian forest. Bellovesus, the other chief, led to 
the conquest of North Italy, Bituriges, Arvemi, 
Senones, Aedai, Ambarri, Carnutes, and Aulerci, all 
which nations belonged to that division of Gallia 
which Caesar calls the country of the Celtae (i. I). 
The invaders entered Italy by the Taurinus Saltus, 
or the pass of Mout Genevre^ and defeated the 
Tuscans or Etruscans, who then held the plain of 
the Po, not far from the banks of the Ticinns. 
Finding here a people named Insubres, which was 
also the name of a pagus of the Aedui, they built 
a city and called it Mediolanum (MZara). The 
Insubres of Gallia Transalpina are only known from 
this passage; but there was a Mediolanum near 
Lugclunum, and it is supposed that this place may 
mark the position of the pagus of the Insubres. Of 
the names of all these tribes menti ned by Livy, not 
one appears in the geography of Italy except that of 
the Senones, and the country which the Senones 
occupied was south of the Po. Livy, or the autho- 
rities that lie followed, probably attempted to explain 
the origin of the Cisalpine tribe of the Insubres or 
Isombri (’'Icro/i^pot) as the Greek writers call them, 
by the clumsy expedient of supposing aU these in- 
vading tribes to have changed their name for one ^ 
that they found on the spot, which happened to be 
the name of a small Transalpine pagus. But Livy 
has not explained the origin of the Insubres ; and if 
the Insubres were in North Italy before this invasion, 
and were a Celtic people, they must have come in a 
former immigration; and if Is-umbri is the genuine 
form of the word, we may 'assume that they were 
XTmbri, who had long been settled in the basin of 
the Po. Indeed, if we look carefully at Livy’s nar- 
rative, we shall see that he does not say that these 
Insubres whom the invaders found in Italy were 
Galli; nor does he say who they were. He lets all 
the names of the invaders disappear, and that of the 
Insubres remain in their place. Yet the Insubres 
w^ere Galli beyond all doubt. Polybius merely fixes 
the position of the Insubres as one of the Gallic 
nations of Cisalpine Italy. The name appears in his 
text in various forms. Strabo has the Roman form 
Insubri, and in one place (p. 218; and 

Groskui'd’s Note, Transl. Strab. vol. i, p. 373). 

A new band according to Livy’s authorities soon 
crossed the Alps by the same pass, the Cenomani 
(Liv. V. 35) under Elitovius, and occupied the places 
where in Livy’s time Brixia (^Brescia) and Verona 
were : the Libui were the previous occupiers of these 
parts, Livy may not have perceived that he has 
already mentioned (v. 34) the Aulerci as Gallic in- 
vaders of Italy, and that the Cenomani were a 
division of the Aulerci. [CBNOMAiiri.] Cato found 
a tradition somewhere (Plin. iii. 19) that the Ceno- 
inani once dwelt near Massilia (^MarseUley in the 
country of the Volcae, which, if the tradition is true, 
may have been during their migration from their 
oi'iginal country between the Loire and the Seim, 
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The Cenomani (Livy) were followed by the Salliivii, 
who Settled near “ an ancient people, Laevi, Ligures,” 
as some texts have it, “who dwelt about the river 
Ticinus,” But here Livy has not observed, though 
he knew the fact, that the Salluvii or Salves were 
Ligurians, and dwelt between the Lower Rhone and 
the Alps. In this passage (v. 35) perhaps he may 
mean the Salassi. 

Another band of invaders, Bcii and Lingones, 
crossed the Alps by the Pennine pass (the G7'eat St. 
Bernard^ and finding all the country occupied be- 
tween the Alps and the Po, they passed the river on 
rafts, and drove out of the country both Etruscans 
and Umbri; but they did not advance beyond the 
Apennines. (Liv. v. 35.) The position of the Gallic 
Lingones of Caesar’s time is marked by the site of 
Langres, in the country at the head of the Saone; 
but the original country of the Boii [B oil] is imeer- 
tain. The Senones (Liv. v. 35) were the last in- 
vaders, and they occupied the coast of the Adriatic 
from the river IJtis (^Montane) to the Aesis {Eslnd)^ 
which is a little north of Ancona. liivy has already 
mentioned Senones among the first invaders. The 
Senones and Lingones were also Celtae ; aud the Se- 
nones were from the basin of the Seine. All the 
tribes which Livy here enumerates appear in Caesar’s 
histoiy of the Gallic War, except the Insubres, and 
the Salluvii, wdio were in Caesar’s time within the 
limits of the Provincia. 

At the time of the Gallic invasion tlie Tuscans, 
who were the mastem of this country, had built 
many towns, cleared the forests, cut canals, and 
made embankments; at least, tradition assigned to 
them the credit of doing this. Polybius (ii. 17) 
assigns a very simple cause to the Gallic invasions 
of this fine country. The Galli had often crossed 
the Alps to trade with the inhabitants of the plains, 
and they soon found a pretext for seizing tins land 
of plenty, as they have done since. Mantua, one of 
the old Tuscan towns north of the Po (Plin. iii. 19), 
survived the Gallic invasion, being probably saved by 
its position amidst marshes; but Melpum (as it 
stands in Pliny’s text, iii. 17), one of the richest 
Tuscan cities, was destroyed by the Insubres, Boii, 
and Senones, on the day on which Cainillus took 
Veil. The description which Polybius gives of the 
habits of these Transalpine nations (ii. 17) is just 
what we might expect. They lived in unwmlled vil- 
lages, — in houses of some kind, w'e must .suppose, 
or they could not have been villages, — but they had 
no household stuff : their bed was straw, leaves, or 
grass, and flesh their food; their only business and 
all that they understood was agriculture and war. 
Their agriculture did not consist in tilling the ground, 
but in feeding sheep and cattle, which, with gold, 
formed their wealth, because these were tlie tlungs 
that they could most easily carry about 'with them ; 
the chiefs were most concerned to have a large train 
of followers, for a man was feared and respected in 
proportion to the number of folk that he had about 
him. Such a people would not found towns on their 
first invasion of Italy : indeed, the founding of towns 
would have been useless, for they did not live in them, 
and if they had chosen that mode of life they might 
have been content with the Tuscan cities. Livy’s 
story of the foundation of Mediolanum, Brixia, and 
Verona is a fable; and yet Mediolanum at least is 
an undoubted Gallic name, for there are several cities 
in Transalpine Gallia called Mediolanum; and Brixia 
and Verona are probably Gallic too. 

These audacious barbarians levied contributions on 
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all their neighbours. The most memorable event in 
tile early history of Rome is the capture Of the city 
by a band of these Italian Galli, who, after threaten- 
ing Clusium (Liv. v. 33), turned their arms against;; 
the Romans, who had taken this Etruscan city under 
their protection. The Galli and the Romans first 
tried their strength on the Allia, a small affluent of 
the Tiber. The Romans were defeated, and this 
w-as for ever a black day in their calendar (b, c. 
390). The capture of Rome and the siege of the 
Capitol by the Galli were embellished with the fiction 
tliat characterises all the early Roman history. To 
the Galli this was no more than one of their ordinary 
marauding expeditions. An invasion of the lands of 
the Galli by their neighbours the Veneti is assigned 
as the immediate cause of their retreat from Rome. 
Domestic quarrels kept them at home for some time; 
and they had also enemies around them. The Galli 
had become possessed of the plains only, and the 
mountaineers of the Alps knew the value of plunder 
as well as the Galli. They w^ere probably kept 
fully employed in taking care of themselves for the 
space of thirty years that elapsed betM^een the cap- 
ture of Rome and the next expedition to the south. 
But, from the time of their little city being sacked, 
the Romans knew that they had an enemy whom 
they must destroy, or perish themselves. “ Gallicus 
tumultus,” or simply “tumultus,” was the name that 
they gave to a hostile movement of the Gallic tribes 
of North Italy. This was tlie signal to prepare for 
a desperate fight (Liv. viii. 20) ; for with the Galli, 
says Sallust, the Romans fought fi)r their existence, 
not for glory (JBell. Jug. c. 114). They set apart 
a reserved treasure in the Capitol for the emergencies 
of a Gallic war; for the fear of the Galli seems to 
have been the origin of the aerarium sanctius, as it 
w-as sometimes called. (Appian, B. C. ii. 41 ; Liv. 
xxvii. 10.) 

Thirty years after the capture of Rome, as Poly- 
bius (ii. 18, 19) fixes the time, the Galli came again 
vrith a large force as far as Alba, and the Romans 
were afraid to meet them. The historian does not 
say how long they staid in the neighbourhood of 
Rome; but, as he says that they came twelve years 
afterwards with a great force, we may infer that 
they staid the first time as long as the country could 
maintain them. The second time that they came 
the Romans with their allies were ready to meet them; 
but the Galli fled as the Romans advanced, and, re- 
turning to their own country, remained quiet for 
thirteen years. Finding that the Romans were in- 
creasing in power, the Galli consented to a treaty of 
peace with them, which they strictly observed for 
thirty years. This dry narrative of Polybius is 
enough to show what a dangerous enemy the Gaul 
was to the city on the Tiber. We can easily ima- 
gine what Latiura suffered from these pitiless barba- 
rians. The Romans had many traditions or fictions 
about these Gallic wars; and a marv^ellous story of 
Titus Manlius fighting a duel with a Gallic giant; 
on the banks of the Anio, in presence of both armies, 
and killing him. (Liv. vii, 10.) Manlius took from 
the neck of his enemy a blood-stained chain (torques), 
and put it on his own neck; and the soldiers gave him 
the name Torq’uatus, which became the distinctive 
appellation of a noble Roman family. The narrative 
of Livy contains two facts worth notice. The Galli 
made Tibur on the Anio their strong post in some 
one or more of these invasions, and the people , of 
Tibur joined them against the Romans. The Gfflli 
also carried their incursions into Campania (Liv, vii. 
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11), and, either going or returning, plundered the 
country about Lavicum, Tusculum, and the Alban 
territory. The Roman annalists here repeat the 
story of Torquatus under another fonn. A Gallic 
giant challenges the Romans, and is killed in a duel 
by M. Valerius; but his glory was not equal to that 
of Manlius, for a raven came to his assistance and 
pecked and scratched the face and eyes of the Gaul, 
till, blinded and frightened out of bis : senses, he was 
pierced, by the sword of the Roman. (Liv. vii. 26.) 

About B. c, 299 some fresh bands of Transalpine 
Galli crossed the mountains into the valley of the 
Po, without being invited. Though we do not know 
when the Transalpine people first found their w’ay 
across the Alps, we know that they have at iiiteiwals, 
whenever the opportunity has offered, repeated tliese 
visits up to the present time. To get rid of these 
dangerous kinsmen, the Cisalpine Galli pushed them 
on against the Romans, and joined them in an ex- 
pedition to the south. In their way through Etruria 
their numbers were increased by some Tuscans. 
They got a good booty within the Roman territory, 
and returned; but, as usual with the nation, they had 
a dispute about the division of the spoil, and came 
to blows. They were given to drink and all kinds 
of excess, and fond of quarrels. Four years later 
(b.c. 296) the Galli and the Samnites were leagued 
together. (Polyb. ii. 19.) Livy (x. 21) mentions 
the Umbri and Etruscans also as joining the league 
against the Romans. Polybius states that the Ro- 
mans were defeated with loss in the territory of the 
Camertii, as he calls it. (Comp. Liv. x. 26). But 
in another battle, fought a few days after in the 
neighbourhood of Sentinum, on the north side of the 
Apennines, the Romans defeated the Galli and their 
allies. Livy, in his description of this battle (x.28), 
for the first time mentioiis the war-chariots of the 
Galli (esseda). Caesar, in his Gallic War, never 
speaks of the Transalpine Galli using war-chariots; 
and when he invaded Britain and found them there, 
the strangeness of the thing led him to describe it 
minutely. These war-chariots of Livy are probably 
a rhetorical embellishment. The chariots (crywpiSes) 
which Polybius (ii. 28) speaks of do not seem to 
have been war-chariots. Livy is, however, satisfied 
with fixing the number of the enemy that fell at 
^ 25,000, which later writers raised to 40,000 and 
100,000. It was a victory won after a hard fight, 
and on Gallic ground. It was a sign that Rome was 
growing stronger, and that the latter days of the 
Galli were approaching. 

About ten years later (b. c. 283) the Galli Seno- 
nes, with a large force, besieged Arretium (Arez^so), 
an Etruscan town under the protection of Rome. 
The Romans came to its relief, under L. Caeeilius 
Metellus, Roman ambassadors, however, were first 
sent to expostulate with the Senones, and to induce 
them to retire; but they were murdered by the Galli, 
contrary to the law of nations. Polybius tells the 
story of the massacre somewhat differently. Upon 
this the consul P. Coraelius Dolabella entered the 
country of the Senones, burnt all before him, put the 
men to the sword, and canded off the women and 
children. He treated the Galli as they had treated 
other nations. In the mean time Metellus was de- 
feated by the Senones before Arretium, with great 
loss; but it does not appear that the town was taken 
by the enemy. (Comp. Polyb. ii. 19 with Liv. 

: Bpit. 12, and Freinsheim’s Supplement). The quar- 
i rel between the Romans and the Senones was soon 
1 decisively settled. The Romans gave them a com- 
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Plete defeat Most of the Senones fell in the battle, 
and the Komans, driving the remainder out of the 
country, at last got a firm footing north of the 
Apennines, and on the coast of the Adriatic. ‘This 
vras the first part of Gallia to which they sent a 
colony. It was named Sena Gallica (S^nigaglid)., 
to distinguish it from Sena in Etruria, The Epitome 
of Livy (Bp. 1 1) places the foundation of Sena Gallica 
before the complete conquest of the Senones, which 
must be a mistake. This occupation of the country 
of the Senones alarmed their neighbours the Boii, 
who, prevailing on the Tuscans to join them, ad- 
vanced as far as Lake Vadimon in Etruria, apparently 
on their way to Rome. B ut they were met at the lak e 
by the Romans, who slaughtered the greater part 
both of the Tuscans and the Boii. The next year 
the Etruscans and Boii mustered all the youth that 
could hear arms, and again were defeated by the 
Romans. The Galli and Etruscans were now glad 
to accept terms of peace. “ These events,” says Po- 
lybius (ii. 20), took place in the third year before 
Pyrrhus crossed into Italy, and in the fifth year be- 
fore the destruction of the Galli at Delphi; for at 
these times Fortune put into all the Galli a kind of 
pestilential disposition for war.” This statement 
fixes the events at the year b. c, 282. These wai-s 
with the Galli were the Roman apprenticeship to 
danger, for tliey never met with more desperate 
enemies ; and the interval of forty-five years’ rest 
from all further disturbance from that quarter which 
followed the peace, left the Romans leisure to fight | 
with Pyrrhus, who invaded Italy, and to eaiTy on ^ 
their first war with the Carthaginians. 

The Romans had excited the fears of the Galli by 
founding the Roman colony of Sena ; but in 268 they 
went further north, and founded the Latin colony of 
Ariminum (^Rimini). Polybius (ii. 2 1 ), in a few words 
full of meaning, shows how the new war began: 

“ When those of the Galli who had seen the terrible 
things departed from this life by reason of their years, 
and a new race came on, full of passion, without reason, 
and having no experience of and never having seen all 
kinds of evil and events, they began ag<ain to stir the 
state of affairs, as is natural, and to be irritated 
against the Romans by any thing that occurred.” 
The chiefs privately sent for a body of Transalpine 
Galli, who marched to Ariminum ; but there the 
common sort among the Boii, distrusting the new 
comers, and quarrelling with their own leaders, killed 
their chiefs Atis and Galatus, and then came to a 
pitched battle with their Transalpine allies. Five 
years after this (b.c. 232) the tribune 0. Fla- 
mini us carried a bill for the division of the land in 
Picenum, from which they had ejected the Senones, 
an(J the distribution of it among Roman citizens. 
This is the allotment of the “ Galllcus ager ” which 
is often mentioned (Cic. de Sen, c. 4); a measure 
which Polybius considers to have been the beginning 
of a change in the Roman state to the worse, but 
which was certainly the cause of a dangerous war; 
for tlie Galli now saw that the Romans aimed at 
their total destruction. The Boii, who were nearest 
to the new Roman territory, and the Isombri (In- 
subres), the most powerful of the Gallic peoples in 
Italy, invited some Galli from beyond the Alps to 
come and help them against the Romans. These 
Galli, who were from the Alps and the Rhone, were 
called Gaesatj, or “ mercenaries,” for that, says Po- 
lybius, is the. proper meaning of the woi-d. But 
though the word might have got that sense in the 
time of Polybius, it was apparently not the original , 
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'meaning; for “gaesum” is a Gallic name for a 
javelin. The men from beyond the Alps came under 
the kings Concolitan and Aneroest; and never did a 
larger, more famous, or more warlike body of troops 
go out of these parts of Gallia. (Polyb. ii. 22.) The 
Romans made great preparations for this war, which 
was to decide whether they or the Galli were to be 
the masters of Italy. It was eight years after the 
division of the lands of Picenum, and in b. c. 225, 
when the Gaesati came to the Fo. They were joined 
by the Isombri and Boii ; but the Cenomani and 
the Veneti, having been visited by some Roman am- 
bassadors, forsook the Gallic confederation for a 
Roman alliance, and the Galli were obliged to leave 
a force behind them to watch these people. They 
entered Tuscany with 50,000 foot and 20,000 horse 
and waggons, under the command of Concolitim, 
Aneroest, and Britomar, (Fiorus, ii. 3.) 

The alarm of the Italians was shown by their 
readiness to assist the Romans with men and all 
kinds of supplies; for they did not view the Galli 
simply as the enemies of Rome, but as the enemies 
of the whole peninsula, from whom they could expect 
no mercy. Polybius (ii. 24) has given an enume- 
ration of the force of Italy at this critical time, for 
the purpose of showing what a bold undertaking 
Hannibal’s subsequent invasion was. The whole 
number of men capable of bearing arms, Romans and 
Socii, was 700,000 foot, and 70,000 horee. Tlie 
nmnber that was called out for the defence of Rome 
was above 150,000 foot, and 6000 horse. The 
Gallic array advanced through Etruria as far as Clu- 
fiium, plm'idering ail before them ; but learning that 
there was a Roman army in their rear, they retreated 
towards Faesulae, followed by the Romans. A battle 
w’as fought, in which the Romans were defeated. 
The consul L. Aemilius Papus, who had been sent to 
Ariminum to oppose the enemy’s march in that 
quarter, hearing of the advance of the Galli upn 
Rome, moved from the upper sea, and came up with 
the Galli after their victory over the Romans. Tim 
Galli, who wished to save their booty, moved down 
to the coast, with the consul after them ; and it 
happned at this time that C. Atiliiis Reguliis, the 
other consul, who was returning from Sardinia, had 
landed with his troops at Pisae, and was marching 
towards Rome by the opposite road to that which tlie 
Galli had taken. They were going north, and the 
consul was coming south. Thus they were hemmed 
in between two armies; but, like brave and skilful 
soldiers, finding an enemy before and behind, they 
formed two lines of battle, and presented two fronts 
^ %o their enemy’s two armies. The Galli were near 
Telamo, as Polybius says, on the coast of Etruria, 
when their foragers fell in with the advanced troops 
of Atilius; but it is not easy to see ■why they had 
got so far south, as their object was to retreat as 
quickly as they could. The Galli fought with the most 
resolute courage, being in no respect inferior to the 
enemy, except in the quality of their weapons and 
their armour. It is said that 40,000 Galli perished, 
and 10,000 were made prisoners. “ In this mmmer, 
then, the most formidable of the Celtic invasions w^as 
brought to nought, after threatening all the Italians, 
and especially the Romans, with great and terrible 
danger.” (Polybius.) 

In the following year the Boii submitted ; and in 
B. 0. 223 tlie Romans for the first time crossed the 
Po with their armies, and invaded the country of the 
Insubres, under the command of the consul C. Ela- 
minius, who defeated the enemy in a great battle. 
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Polybins on this occasion states a curious fact about 
the Gallic swords: they were made only for cutting, 
and were so bad that they were bent by the first 
heavy blow, and could not be used again till the men 
had straightened them on the ground by means of 
their feet. The Roman sword was pointed and fitted 
for a thrust. In the following year (b. c. 222) the 
consuls M. Claudius Marcelius and Cn. Cornelius 
Scipio continued the war against the Insubres, who 
sent for a fresh body of Gaesati to help them. The 
Romans took Acerrae on the Addua, and Mediolanum, 
the chief town of the Insubres, by storm. This ended 
the war; and the Insubres submitted without terms, 
h'larcelius (b. c. 221) had a triumph in which he 
carried the Spolia Opima, having killed with his 
own hand a Gallic prince, Virdomarus. (Pint. 
Marcelius^ In b.c. 218 the Romans planted 
two Latin colonies in their new conquests, each of 
6000 men,— Placentia (Piacenza) on the south side 
of the Po, and Cremona near the north bank of the 
river a little lower down. The Italian Galli, though 
beaten, were not disposed to remain quiet, and it was 
in the hope of rousing this formidable people against 
the Romans that Hannibal determined to invade 
Italy through their country (b. c. 218). He hoped 
with the aid of the Galli to destroy the Roman 
empire. When Polybius began his history of the 
Second Punic War, he wrote as an introduction to it 
his historical sketch of the history of the Cisalpine 
Galli down to b. g. 218, which has often been referred 
to here. But as he well knew the value of a geo- 
graphical description of a country which is the scene 
of historical events (iii. 36), he prefixed to his his- 
torical sketch of the Cisalpine Galli an outline of 
the geography of the country which they occupied 
(ii. 14, &c.). This is the first attempt that we find 
at a geographical description that deserves the 
name. Polybius (ii. 14) compares Italy to a triangle, 
the apex of which is at the south, in the promontory 
which he calls Cocynthus. [Cocinthus.] The base 
of this triangle is the hill country along the foot of the 
Alps r^v "'AKirmu vapcopeia), which, beginning 
from Massalia (Marseille) and the parts above the 
Sardinian sea, extends without interruption to the 
innermost recess of the Adriatic ; but it does not quite 
reach the Adriatic, for it stops short, and leaves a 
small intervening space. At the base of this hill 
country, on the south, lie the most northern plains of 
Italy, which were the seat of the Gallic peoples. 
These plains also form a triangular figure, the apex 
of which is at the junction of the Alps and Apennines, 
not fiir from the ^rdinian sea above Massalia. The 
northern side of this triangle, which is formed by the ’ 
Alps, is 2200 stadia long; and the southern, which 
is formed by the Apenrunes, is 3600 stadia long. 
The sea-coast of the Adriatic forms the base of the 
triangle, wdiich from the city Sena to the northern 
extremity of the Adriatic is 2500 stadia long. Conse- 
quently, the text says, the whole circuit of these plains 
is not far short of 10,000 stadia. The Ligustini 
(Ligures) inhabit the Apennines, from the place 
where they commence above Massalia and their junc- 
tion with the Alps. They inhabit both the slope 
towards the Tyrrhenian sea and the slope towards 
the plains ; along the coast as far as Pisae, the most 
western city of the Tyrrheni, and inland as far as 
Arretinm (Arezzo), where the Tyrrheni begin. 
Next to them, the IJmbri occupy both slopes of the 
Apennines. At the place where the Apennines are 
about 500 stadia from the Adriatic, they turn to the 
right and run through the middle of Italy, The 
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remainder of this side of the triangle belongs to the 
plain country, and extends to the sea and the city 
Sena. The Po, famed by the poets under the name 
of Eridanus, has its sources in the Alps, about the 
apex of the triangle described above, and it descends 
to the plains by a southern course. Having reached 
the plain country, the river turns to the east, and 
flowing through it, enters the Adriatic by two mouths. 
The greater part of the plain country, which is di- 
vided into two parts by the Po, lies on the side towards 
the Alps and the northern part of the Adriatic. 

The junction of the Alps and Apennines is an 
arbitrary point. [ Apenninus.] There is no branch 
of the Po which answers the description of Polybius, 
except the Huria Major (Dora Baited ) ; and if he 
means this branch, he makes the Apennines extend 
as far north as the Little St. Bernard. This may 
seem to explain why he gives so large an extent 
(3600 stadia) to the Apennines, from the point of 
junction with the Alps to the latitude of Sena. But 
a place so remote from the Sardinian sea and from 
Massalia does not agree with the rest of his descrip- 
tion, which would apply better to the branch of the 
Po which rises in Mons Yesulus (Monte Visd). But 
this branch runs north before it turns to the east. 
His choice of Massalia as a point of reference is not 
exact; but it was the best known place on the coast 
between the Var and the Rhone. The conclusion is, 
that his knowledge of the western part of the basin 
of the Po was not very exact; but his general de- 
scription of the great plain is correct, and, with such 
means and maps as he had, it is good. [Alpes.] 

This basin of the Po consists of a hill country, 
which lies at the base of the highest ranges, and of 
a plain country, a fact which Polybius had observed 
in his travels; for he says, “ On each side of the 
Alps, the side to the Rhodanus, and the side to the 
plains, the hilly and earthy (not rocky) parts, those 
towards the Rhone and the north, are inhabited by 
the Transalpine Galatae, and those towards the 
plains by the Taurisci and Agones, and several other 
barbaric peoples.” The northern slope of the Apen- 
nines is formed by lateral branches, which run down 
from the axis of the mountain to the plain. The 
direction of these branches is shown by the nume- 
rous river valleys, from the Stura in the west, which 
flows into the Tanarus, which flows into the Po, to 
the streams which enter the sea about Ravenna, 
which town may be considered near the southern 
limit of the basin of the Po. The streams that flow 
from the Apennines south of Ravenna as far as the 
Aesis, which is a little south of Sena, run into the 
mdriatic, and are beyond the basin of the Po. The 
boundary between the plain and the hill country in 
the eastern part of the Po is marked pretty nearly 
by the road from Ariminnm through Modena to 
Parma. 

On the north side of the Po, the valleys which lie 
within the hill country (^ 7rap6peid) along the base 
of the Alps have a general southern direction, as the 
coarse of the rivers shows by which they are drained. 
In several of these valleys there are deep, longi- 
tudinal depressions, into which the rivers flow at the 
north, and, filling them up, flow out from the south- 
ern extremity through the plain to the Po. The de- 
pressions filled with water are the lakes of the sub- 
Alpine region, — Verbanus (Lago Maggiore)., Larius 
(Lake Como). Sebinns (Lago dlseo), Benacus 
(Lago di Garda\ and some smaller lakes. The 
southern end of these lakes marks in a general way 
the limit of tho hill country, and south of this limit 
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the great plain begins. The most eastern^ of these 
affluents of the IPo is the Mincius, which flows 
through the gre^it lake Benaciis, A ridge of hills 
lies between this lake and the river Athesis ( 
which descends from the Bhaetian Alps in a long 
valley, which lias a general southern direction. On 
reaching the plain, the Athesis turns SE. and E., 
and, running parallel to one of the branches of the 
Fo, enters the Adriatic. The Atliesis forms a na- 
tural boundary in this great plain, and is the limit 
of Gallia Cisalpina, considered as the country of the 
Gain. The 161111017 east of it, Venetia, or the coun- 
try of the Teneti, extended along the Adriatic to the 
head of the gulf. It is drained by numerous streams, 
whose upper courses are in narrow valleys in the 
mountain region; and the lower part of their course 
is through the flat country which bordere the coast 
of the Adriatic from Eavenna northwards to the bay 
of Tergeste (Tnesie). The Po, and the numerous 
streams that enter the Adriatic through the plains 
north of it, are described under their several names 
[Athesis, Padus, &c.]. 

The length of the great plain from Augusta Tauri- 
norum (irowzo) to the delta of the Po is above 200 
miles,* the breadth varies in different parts. Be- 
tween Bononia (^Bologna) nxA Verona it is near 70 
miles wide. From the towers of Bologna, a man can 
see over this wide level as far as the JEuganean hills 
at the back of Verona. 

Gallia Cisalpina, as already observed, has a nar- 
row meaning, if we limit the term to the parts which 
were occupied by the Gain. There is no doubt that 
the Bomans first used it as a general name for North 
Italy, without fixing its meaning exactly, though 
they meant by it the country of the Cisalpine Galli. 
Afterwards they gave the name to all the basin of 
the Po, and included in it at least so much of the 
hill country as they had subdued ; but the people 
within the Alps (Inalpini) and on the Italian side 
were not subdued till the time of Augustus. 

The following are the chief Alpine tribes of Gallia 
Cisalpina, proceeding from west to east. The Le- 
pntii were both on the north and on the south side 
of the Alps, in the country that lies between the 
sources of the Rhodanus, Klienus, and Ticinus. The 
Focunates were probably on the west side of the 
Lago MaggLore ; the Mesiates, at the north end of 
the lake; and the Isarci, on the south-east side. 
The Genauni are placed by some writers on the north- 
east side of the Maggiore. About the lake Larius, 
or Como^ in the south part, were the Orobii, in whose 
country Caesar established the Latin colony of No- 
vum Comum. The Culicones [Culicones] wer^ 
on the NE. side of the lake of Como; and the 
Veimones are supposed to be the inhabitants of the 
Valteline. The Suanetes and Bugusci seem to have 
been in the hills north of Bergomum (.Se?*^a«2o). 
The Camuni [Camuni], a tribe akin to the Euganei, 
were in the upper valley of the Ollius (^Oglio); and 
the Euganei, an old Italian people, w^ere situated, 
in the historical times, about the lake Benacus 
(Garda) and about Edrum (Idro). The Stoni, 
mentioned by Pliny, may, perhaps, be somewhere 
north of the Benacus. The warlike nation of the 
Ehaeti, who gave name to a pai-t of the High Alps, 
were east of the Lepontii, but only a small part 
could be within the limits of Italy. The valley of 
the Adige, which forms one of the great roads into 
Italy from the basin of the Danube, contained the 
Tridentini, whose position is determined by that of 
Tiidentum (Trento) on the Adige; and the Brix- 
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entes are the people of Brixen, higher up in the 
valley of the Adige. The Breuni were still further 
north [Breuni] : they are incorrectly placed by 
some modern writers east of the Lago Maggiore. 

East of the Athesis in the liill country the po- 
sition of the Medoaci was probably in the upper 
valleys of the two rivers named Medoacus or kledu- 
acus ; and in the mountains above the head of the 
Adriatic were the Garni, a Celtic people, — for there 
were Celtae in these parts. [Cahki.] The country 
hetw^een the Adige and the Garni was Venetia, or 
the country of the Veneti, wdiich is generally excluded 
from the descriptions of Gallia Cisalpina in the limited 
sense; and this is correct enough, for the Romans 
had no wars with the Veneti, and their writers have 
not told us that they were Galli. This name, one of 
the oldest national names of Italy, has subsisted to 
the present day. If the Veneti were Celtae or Galli, 
they belong to some very early migration, and the 
supposition that they were Celtae, is at least as 
probable as any other. The remark of Polybius 
(ii. 17) as to their language, is not decisive against 
the supposition of their being of Gallic or Celtic 
stock. Herodotus (v. 9) had heard of the Heneti 
or Eneti on the Adriatic, and he sjieaks of Eneti 
(i. 196) as Illyrians, from w'hich, even if it be 
true, we can conclude nothing, except that tlie 
Eneti, who are probably the Veneti, were on the 
Adriatic in the fifth century before our era. Strabo 
(p. 212) gives two traditions about the Veneti ; one 
that they were from the Armoric Veneti in Gallia, 
and another that they w'ere from the Paphlagonian 
Plenetl In another place (p. 195) he has a sensible 
remark on this matter ; he says, “ I think that these 
Veneti of Transalpine Gallia were the parent stock: of 
the Veneti on the Hadriatic, for nearly all the rest of 
the Celtae who are in Italy, here migrated thither 
from the country beyond the Alps, like the Boii and 
the Senones ; but on account of the sameness of 
name (some) say that they are Paphlagonians. 
However, I do not speak positively, for in such 
matters probability is sufficient.” This passage 
contains a good deal. First, it states that nearly all 
the Celtae of Italy came from the country beyond 
the Alps, which implies that there were some Celtae 
who did not come from Transalpine Gallia ; secondly, 
he means to say, that the Veneti are Celtae, for he 
says, “ nearly all the rest of the Celtae,” wffiieh im- 
plies that the Veneti were Celtae. Besides, if they 
were not Celtae, but something else, he would not 
have supposed that they were descendants of the 
Transalpine Veneti. His text clearly means that 
I they were Celtae. His argument for their Trans- 
alpine origin is not worth much. We might just as 
well suppose these Italian Veneti to be the pro- 
genitors of the Transalpine Veneti ; for, as Herodotus 
says, “in a very long time any thing may take 
place.” 

Polybius (ii. 17) enumerates the principal Gallic 
tribes, for he does not profess to mention all, from west 
to east ; and first, those on the north side of the Po. 
He places the Lai and Lebecii or Laevi and Libicii, 
about the sources of the Po, which is not very 
precise. Probably they did not extend fai-tlier east 
than the Ticinus. Polybius only mentions the Sa- 
lassi once (Frag, xxxiv. 10), and he describes one 
of the passes over the Alps as lying through their 
country. They were nor*th of the Laevi and" Libicii, 
in the valley of the Duria Major, the Val d'Aostay 
in which was the subsequent Roman settlement of 
Augusta Fraetoria, and lower down at the entrance 
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of the valley was Eparedia, also a Koman settlement; 
and, according to Pliny (iii. 17), a Gallic name. 
There is no evidence that the Salassi were Celtae, 
though the want of evidence does not prove that 
they were not. They were mountaineers, not inha- 
bitants of the plains. They took no part in the 
wars of the Cisalpine Galli against Some ; and they 
were not subdued till the time of Augustus, though 
Eporedia, at the southern entrance of the great 
valley, was settled before that time. [Epokedia.] 
Next to the Laevi and the Libicii were the Isombri, 
or Insubres, between the hill country and the Po. 
Their eastern limit seems to have been the Addua 
{Adda)', and their chief city, Mediolanum, had a 
Gallic name, but its origin is unknown. There is a 
curious confusion in the MSS. about the nanai of 
this people. In the passage already quoted from 
Polybius (ii. 16), where he describes the Apennines 
next to the Ligurians as occupied by Umbri, three 
MSS. (ed. Bekker) have Isombri instead of tfmbri; 
and in iii. 86 one MS. has Isombri. But in both 
passages the Umbri are meant. Another form of 
the name, Sumbri, has been mentioned, which occurs 
in Strabo. Editors generally take great pains to 
get rid of all these troublesome varieties, and to 
reduce them to uniformity. The fox’ms Insobares, 
Insobri, are stated to be the forms in Polybius by 
Stephanus {s. v .) ; and the form Insobri occurs in 
the Fragments of Polybius, hut this does not prove 
that it was his genuine form. In the Roman form 
Insubres, the n does not seem to be a radical part 
of the name, and suhr is the real element. There 
is no authority for the existence of a tribe in Gallia 
called Insubres, except the passage of Livy already 
cited; and this name ought to be excluded from the 
maps of Transalpine Gallia. The Isombri are an 
Italian people, of whose origin nothing is known ; 
but they were Galli. 

The Cenomani or Gonomani, as Polybius writes 
the name, were due east of the Isombri along the 
Po, and their eastern limit w'as probably the Adige; 
but we do not know whether they occupied the 
country between the Lower Adige and the Po. Mantua 
would lie within their territory, and Cremona, the 
first Roman settlement north of the Po (b.c. 218), 
the choice of which may liave been determined in 
some measure by the friendly relations between the 
Romans and the Cenomani at that time. Verona, 
east of the Adige, is named by Livy as one of the 
towns of the Cenomani, which is certainly not true, 
unless the territoiy of the Cenomani extended some 
distance east of the Adige; for this river is a natural 
and a political boundary. Brixia was one of the 
towns of the Cenomani, and there may be no reason 
to doubt that Bergomum was one also, Tlie northern 
limit of the Cenomani was the hill country of the 
Euganei. 

The tnbes on the south of the Po were also all 
in the plain. The most western were the Anaries 
(Polyb. ii. 17), whom Polybius, the only author who 
mentions them, describes as about the Apennine, by 
which he means the base of the hills. They are 
otherwise unknown. Their neighbours on the east 
were the Boii. Polybius (ii. 32) speaks of Anamares, 
who have been identified with the Ananes; but the 
name is different enough, and Polybius places the 
Anamares in Gallia Transalpina near Massilia. The 
Boii occupied the country along the south side of 
the Po to the foot of the Apennines, and the northern 
slopes of these mountains. Their limits can only be 
approximated to by mentioning the towns within 
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their territory. Bononia, originally called Felsina, 
w’hen it was an Etruscan city, was one of them, and 
Mutina and Parma were two others. Placentia, near 
the junction of the Trebia and the Po, may have been 
within their limits; if it was not, we must place it 
in the country of the Ananes. East of the Boii were 
the Lingones, “ towards the Adriatic ” (Polybius). 
This would place them in the low fiat land east of 
Modena and Bologna, in the Ferrarese, a country 
that cannot be inhabited without keeping up the 
canals and embankments any more than many parts 
of the Netherlands. If the Lingones really main- 
tained themselves in this place, they must liave been 
an industrious people. We know nothing at all of 
their history in Italy, except what a modern writer 
says, founding his remark on Livy (v. 35), that the 
Lingones came into Italy with the Boii, and probably 
shared all their undertakings and their fate, since 
there is no other special mention of them. A man 
who has the gift of reason would come to a different 
conclusion : that the Lingones shared neither the 
undertakings nor the fate of the Boii. They were in 
their marshes, keeping out the water and looking 
after their hogs and beasts, and the Romans would 
not touch such people till all the rest were subdued. 
The last tribe was the Senones, “ on the sea ” (Poly- 
bius). The limits of the Senones cannot be exactly 
defined. The river Aesis may have been their 
southern limit. Strabo (p. 217) says that the Aesis 
was originally the boundary of Gallia Cisalpina 
(eVrb^ KeXTLKi}), and afterwards the river Rubico. 

Thus we see that these Gallic nations, with whom 
the Romans had so long a struggle, were all inha- 
bitants of the plains, and only of those parts of the 
hilly region wFich are contiguous to the plains ; but 
not a hill people, nor mountaineers. Only two na- 
tions make a great figure among them, tlie Isombri 
and the Boii. There is no evidence that the Isombri 
came from Gallia Transalpina; and very little to con- 
nect the Boii with this Gallia. These facts are W'orth 
the consideration of a future historian of ancient Italy. 
Niebuhr, who rejects Livy’s account of the time of 
these Cisalpine Galli settling in Italy, supposes them 
to have crossed the Alps only some ten or twenty 
years before they took Rome, and he affirms this on 
the authority of Polybius. Diodorus certainly places 
the passage of these Galli over the Alps (xiv. 113) 
immediately before the capture of Rome ; but w'e 
cannot infer from Polybius at what time he supposed 
these Cisalpine Galli to have crossed the Alps* He 
says nothing of ten or twenty years, for he knew 
nothing of the time, and like a pmdent man he 
%aves the thing as obscure as he found it. The 
true conclusion is, that we know nothing at all of 
the Gallic settlements in North Italy; and yet there 
were Galli there, and the country which they occu- 
pied was Gallia in Italy. We cannot suppose that 
the Galli exteminated all the people of the plains 
which they got possession of. If any were left, they 
would be Umbri; for as to the Tuscans, they, pro- 
bably, during their possession of the Po country, 
lived in strong towns, and made somebody else cul- 
tivate the ground for them. . There is one remarkable 
place in the country, Spina, an Hellenic settlement 
near the sea, and perhaps on the southern branch of 
the Po, What effect it had on the civilisation of Cis- 
alpine Gallia, we do not know; and, indeed, it may 
have been at an early period reduced to insignifi- 
cance. It was fixed in a like position with respect 
to inland Galli and barbarous tribes with the Pho- 
caean town of Massalia, on the south coast of Trans- 
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alpine Gallia; kit it had a less fortunate and less the Boman side; and the Boii and Insubres were 
brilliant history. (Strab. v. p. 214.) kept in check by the presence of the consul P. Cor- 

The other tribes in the plain of the Po, which neHus Scipio. The victory of Hannibal at the Ti- 
have not yet been spoken of, are Liguriaiis, or else cinus, though it was only a fight between cavalry, 
tribes of unknown origin. Polybius (ii. 15) has determined the disposition of his wavering allies, 
already mentioned Taurisci and Agones as inhabiting and from this time the Galli followed him through 
the hill country in the basin of the Po. He does not his Italian campaigns. In the battle on the Trebia 
say that they were Galli, but he seems to mean that there were still Cenomani on the Boman side (Liv. 
they were. There were Taurisci in the Gallic army xxi. 55), who fought against the other Galli who 
at the great battle near the Telamo. (Polyb. ii. 28.) were with Hannibal. The Carthaginian won the 
After mentioning these Taurisci, Polybius adds that battle of the Trebia, with little loss of hi.s Iberian 
the Ligustini inhabit both sides of the Apennines, and Libyan soldiers. His Gallic auxiliaries lost a 
As he^places the junction of the Alps and Apen- great number of men. When he crossed the Apen- 
nines considerably north, and describes the position nines he had a large body of Galli with him, and it 
of the Taurisci in the terms already stated, he may required ail the prudence of this great commander to 
intend to place them a great way to the east, and keep his turbulent, discontented auxiliaries in order, 
they may be a people belonging to the Taurisci of The Galli, however, served him well in the great 
Noricum, If this is true, it shows that the Cisalpine battle at the Trasymene lake (b. <j. 217), and also 
Galli in their contests with the Eomans got help at Cannae (b. c. 216), where 4000 of them fell^ — 
from other Galli besides those within the limits of more than two-thirds of the whole loss on the Car- 
Gallia Tmnsalpina as detemined by the Eomans. thaginian side. (Polyb. iii. 117.) 

It is at least certain, notwithstanding the similarity Though the victory of Cannae brought many of 
of name, that Polybius, when he speaks of the Tau- the Southern Italians to the side of Hannibal, they 
risci does not mean the Taurini, whom he places in were not like the desperate fighters who had followed 
the west part of the basin of the Po, in the higher Mm from the banks of the Po, and of whom he had 
part of the river (iii. 60). We might infer from Po- now lost the greater part without being able to get 
lybius that the Taurini were not Galli ; and Strabo (p. fresh supplies. He never could recover his commu- 
204) and other authorities distinctly state that they nieation with North Italy after he had gone to the 
were Ligures. Their chief town, afterwards Au- south. The Eomans turned their arms against 
gustaTaurmorum( 'ror«wo), determines their position Gallia Cisalpina, both to punish the revolted Gulli 
in a general way, which is all that is necessary here, and to cut Hannibal off from getting recruits. L. 
In that angle of the Po which is drained by the Postumius (b. c. 216), consul designatus, was sent 
Stura and other branches of the Tanaims were the over the Apennines into the country of the Boii, but 
Vagiemii, whose limits Pliny (iii. 16) extends to he and nearly all his amiy perished in the great 
J'lons Vesulus. Their chief town was afterwards forest called Litana, which w^as somewhere on the 
Augusta Vagiennorum {Bene). [Augusta Vagi- northern slope of the Apennines which looks to the 
ENNOEUM.] East of the Vagieuni were the Sta- basin of the Po. The story is told by Livy, with 
tielli, one of whose places, Aquae Statiellae, is the marvellous circumstances of exaggeration, probably 
modern Acqui in the valley of the Bormida. None founded on some small truth (xxiii. 24). The con- 
of tliese Ligurian tribes in the basin of thePo belong sul’s head was cut off by the Boii; and the skull, 
to Gallia Cisalpina in its limited sense of the coim- being cleaned, was lined with gold, after Gallic 
try of the Galli; but they were included in the poli- fashion, and used as a cup in their great temple on 
tical Gallia Cisalpina of a later period, together with solemn occasions. This barbaric practice of the 
Liguria south of the Apennines. As Ligurians Galli was not so inhuman as Roman superstition, for 
however they are properly treated under that name, the year before at Rome they had bmied alive a 
We cannot fix the limit between the Ligures and vestal virgin who was accused of unchastity; and 
Ananes on the south side of the Po. It was probably among the extraordinary religious ceremonies per- 
west of the Trebia, and certainly east of the Ta- formed after their great defeat at Cannae they buried 
narus. Nor can we fix the limit between the Li- a Gaul male and female, and a Greek male and fe- 
gures and Galli on the north side of the Po ; but it male, alive, in a stone vault in the (mw-market. 
seems likely that the Duria Major may have been the (Liv. xxii, 57*) 

limit. Hannibal was still in South Italy in b. c . 207, near 

Hannibal arrived in the north of Italy b. c. 218, eleven years after he had crossed the Alps. He at- 
witli his forces diminished and weakened by a long tempted to open his communication with North 
march and tlie passage over the Alps. Before he Italy by his brother Hasdrubal, who marched from 
reached Italy the Boii and Insubres took up arms Spain through Gallia and crossed over the Alps into 
and invaded the lands of Placentia and Cremona* the basin of the Po, by the route that his brother 
The Roman triumviri, who had come to mark out had taken. Hasdrubal had been joined in Gallia by 
the allotments, fled to Mutina, where they were be- the Arverni, — the warlike pople of the Auvergne., 
sieged by the Galli. (Liv. xxi. 25 ; Polyb. iii. 40.) and by other Gallic and Alpine tribes (Liv. xxvii. 
L. Manlius, who was hurrying to Mutina to relieve. 39); and he got recruits from the Cisaliine Gauls, 
the Romans there, lost many of his men from the One of the consuls, M. Livius Salinator, who was 
attacks of the Galli in his march through the fo- sent to oppose him, posted himself near the small 
rests, but at last he made his way to Tanetum near stream Metaurum, which flows from the eastern 
the Po, where some Cenomani from Brixia came to Apennines into the Adriatic between Pisaurum and 
him. Manlius was also joined at Tanetum by the Sena. The other consul, C. Claudius Nero, who wjis 
praetor C. Atilius, who was sent to his aid. watcMng Hannibal in the south, intercepted a letter 

Though Hannibal had prepared the Italian Galli firom Hasdrubal to Hannibal. He saw the danger 
for his arrival, and relied on them for the success of of letting the two brothers unite their forces, and he 
his invasion, he was coldly received at first The determined to prevent it. He hurried to the north 
Cenomani, Veneti, and some of the Ligures, were with a division of Ms army, and joined Ms colleague* 
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Hasdrubal was compelled to fight, and he made the on the south of tlie Po except the Ilvates, and all 
best disposition of his troops that he could. Against the Galli except the Boii, he led Ms troops into the 
the right wing of the Komans, where Nero com- country of the jBoii, who had gone over the river to 
irianded his picked men, Hasdrubal posted the Galli help the Insubres. The Boii returaed to defend 

on his own left, — not so much because he trusted their lands. The treacherous Cenomani were in- 

them, as because he supposed that the Romans feared duced by Cethegus to betray the Insubres, vdioin 

them. On the banks of the Metaurum the Romans they had joined ; and the story is, that in the battle 

got full satisfaction for Trasymenus and Cannae, which followed the Cenomani fell upon their own 

The enemy was slaughtered by thousands ; and so countrymen and contributed to their defeat. Above 

complete 'W'as the victory that Livius allowed some 30,000 Galli are said to have fallen ; and according 
Ligures and Cisalpine Galli, who either had not been to some authorities it was in this battle that Hainil- 
in the battle or had escaped jprom the rout, to move off car fell. (Liv. xxxi. 21, xxxii. 30.) Livy found 
without being followed ; “Let some remain," he even some authorities which affirmed tliatHamilcar 
said, “ to be the messengers of the enemy’s defeat appeared in the triumph of Cethegus. (Liv. xxxiii. 
and of our victory." (Liv. xxvii. 29.) Hasdrubal 23.) The news of this defeat discouraged the Boii, 
perished in the battle; and when Nero returned to who dispersed to their villages, and left the Roman 
his camp in the south he ordered his head to be commander to plunder their lands and burn their 
thrown before the Carthaginian outposts, that Han- houses, which is still the way of dealing with nations 
nibal might have no doubt about his brother’s fate, who will not consent to be beaten in a pitched 
The Carthaginians made another and last effort to battle. In b. c. 196 the consuls, L. Furius Pur- 
assail the Romans through North Italy. In the sum- pureo, who as praetor had served before in Gallia, 
mer of b. c. 205, in the fourteenth year ,of the war, and M. Claudius MarceUus, of a race well known in 
hlago, the son of Hamilcar, landed on the Ligurian Gallic wars, were both employed at home. They 

coast and seized Genua, where the Galli flocked to had Italia for their provincia, as the Roman phrase 

him. Here also Mago received twenty-five ships is, (Liv. xxxiii. 25.) Marcellas defeated the In- 

from Carthage, 6000 infantry, 800 horsemen, and snbres 4n a great battle, and took the town of Co- 
seven elephants, a large sum of money to hire troops mum, upon which eiglit-and -twenty strong places, 

with, and orders to move on towards Rome and join surrendered to him. Purpureo carried on the war 

ILmnibal. (Liv. xxix. 4.) Mago maintained him- in the country of the Boii in the usual way ; burn- 

self in Cisalpine Gallia to the year b.c. 203, when ing, destroying, and killing. The story of these cam- 

he was defeated in the territory of the Insubres by paigns is confused; but if the narrative is true, Ave 

the Romans, and dangerously wounded. He was learn that the Boii, being unable to do any damage 

recalled to Africa by the Carthaginians, and he set to the cautions Purpureo, crossed the Po and fell on 

sail, but he died on the voyage. Hannibal, who the Laevi and the Libui, who wei-e Galli. Returning 
was reciilled about the same time, took with him home with their booty, they met the two consuls ; 
some of the men who had followed him all through his and the fight was so fierce, for the passions on both 

Italian campaigns ; and in the battle of Zama (b. c. sides were greatly excited, that the Romans left 

202), where he was defeated by P. Scipio, one-third scarcely a Boian to return home and tell of the 

of his men, it is said, were Ligures and Galli. defeat, (Liv. xxxiii. 37.) Marcellas had a triumph 

The Second Punic War ended b. c. 201. at Rome; and Li \7 on this and on previous occasions 

Mago left one of his officers, Hamilcar, behind records the fact of the great quantity of copper and 

him in Cisalpine Gallia (Liv. xxxi. 10), or he was silver coin which was brought into the aerarium | 

one of those who escaped from tlie slaughter on the from* this Gallic war. There is no doubt that the | 

Metaurum; it is not certain which. Hamilcar stirred Galli used copper and silver money, and probably 1 

up the Insubres, Boii, and Cenomani, and some had their own mint, as in Transalpine Gallia. Pari ' 

Ligtirians, and falling on Placentia took and burnt of this money might be Roman or Italian, the pro- J 

it. He then crossed the Po to plunder Cremona, duce of old plunder. The consul, L. Valerius Flac- } 

L. Furius Purpureo, the governor of the provincia, cus, the colleague of M. Porcius Cato, was employed 

as Livy (xxxi. 10) tenns it, was near io-iminum in b.c, 194 in fighting with the Boii, and restoring | 

with a force too small to relieve Cremona. He the buildings in l^lacentia and Cremona which had 
wrote to the senate for help, and his letter states been destroyed in the war. (Liv. xxxiv. 22.) Flac- 
the fact of Placentia and Cremona having maintained cus continued in Cisalpine Gallia the following year 

themselves all through the Punic War. Purpureo as proconsul, carrying on the war in the country of 

soon after defeated the Galli, before Cremona, and the Insubres. The consul, T. Sempronins Longus, 

Hamilcar fell in the battle. (Liv. xxxi. 21.) But led his troops against the Boii. This unconquerable 

the war still continued, and the praetor Cn. Baebius people were again in arms under a king Boiorix.. 

Tamphilus fell into an ambuscade in the territory They attacked Sempronins in his camp; and after a 

of tlie Insubres, and was compelled to leave the desperate fight, with great loss on both sides, and a 

country with the loss of above 6000 men, (Liv* doubtful result, tbe consul took shelter in Placentia. 

xxxii, 7.) Sex. Aelius, one of the consuls of (Liv, xxxiv. 46.) The numbers that fell in these 

B. c. 198, did no more in Gallia than settle the battles are exaggerated, and are a mere guess: but 

colonists of Placentia and Cremona, who had been these continued losses were destroying all the man- ‘ 

dispersed in the late troubles. It was only by hood of the Boii. In b.c. 192 the Ligures were in 

seeming those two colonies tliat the Romans could arms, and advanced as far as the walls of Placentia. ' 

subjugate this country, and they prosecuted the (Liv. xxxiv. 56.) The history of these campaigns 

work^^with the characteristic national stubbornness, shows that the ultimate success of the Romans de- 

In B.c. 197 both the consuls, C. Cornelias Cethegus pended on their two colonies on tlie Po. The senate 

and Q. Minucius Rufus, went to Gallia. Cethegus declared that there was a “ Tumultus,” a Gallic 

went direct against the Insubres ; Rufus went to war. One consul, Minucius Thermus, was sent 

Genua and began the war with the Ligures in the against the Ligures. The other consul, Merula, j 

basin of the Po. Having reduced all the Ligurians bad a battle with the Boii near Mutina; and the, ^ 
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narratiTe of tlie Roman historian admits the obsti- 
nate resistance of the Galli, of whom 14,000 fell, and 
1 092 of the foot were taken prisoners. The mention 
of the exact number of the captives is cmions (Liv. 
XXXV. 5), and Livy probably had good authority for 
it. The number of prisoners could be ascertained, 
for they would be sold. The Romans also counted 

their loss in this battle by thousands. 

The complete subjugation of this bmve people was 
accomplished by the consul P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica 
(b. c. 191), a cruel man, who slaughtered the Boii 
without mercy, and made it one of the grounds for 
claiming a triumph that he bad left only children and 
old men alive. (Liv, xxxvi. 40.) In the triumph of 
Scipio a great quantity of the precious metal appeared. 
Like most uncivilised people, and civilised too, as they 
are called, the Boii were fond of gold ornaments. They 
had also bronze vessels and silver vessels, which 
they made themselves, and not without skill, for the 
nation has always excelled in ingenuity, and shown 
an aptitude for all works of taste. i;hey must have 
become a very different people in their habits from 
the Gallic invaders whom Polybius describes. The 
brutal consul led in his triumph, all together, the 
nobles of the Boii and the horses that he had taken 
from them. The nation had surrendered (“ aese de- 
diderunt”), according to Roman phrase ; and about 
half the land was declared the property of the Roman 
people. This was the end of the nationality of the 
Boii in Italy. The survivoi^ are said to have left 
the country. [Boil] In b. c. 189 the Romans 
made Banonia a Latin colony (Liv. xxxvii. 57), and 
six years later the Roman colonies (Liv. xxxix. 55) 
of Parma and Mutina were settled. Polybius incor- 
rectly speaks of Mutina as a colony in b. c. 218. The 
name of the Senoiies had been effaced long ago; the 
Boii now disappeared, and of the Lingones we know 
nothing, nor of the Ananes. The whole of Gallia Cis- 
padana was Roman. In Gallia Transpadana there 
were no enemies except the Insubres, who, next to 
the Boii, had made the most vigorous resistance to 
Rome ; but they had taken no part in the last wars, j 
and they were now quiet. The perfidious Cenomani 
were long since the slaves of the Romans, and the 
Veneti never gave them any trouble. 

It is generally supposed that Gallia Cisalpina was 
made a province upon the conquest of the Boii, b. o. 
191. But though a great part of the basin of the 
Po was now brought under Roman dominion, and j 
colonies were planted, we have no account of a regular 
provincial administration being established. In fact, 
the Romans dealt with their conquered countries in 
different ways, according to circumstances. Gallia 
Cisalpina was a Roman province, in one sense, long 
before B.c. 191, for every praetor or consul who was 
commissioned by the senate to carry on war there, 
had it for the time as his ‘^provincia,” the field of 
his operations. However, the making of the great 
road, called the Via Flaminia, from Rometo Ariminum, 
and the Via Aemilia from Placentia to Ariminum 
(b. c. 187), proves thvat the Romans were now 
settling ill the country, and it must have had some 
kind of administration. A road was also made from 
Bononia across the Apennines to Arfetiuni, (Liv. 
xxxix. 1,2; Strab. p. 217.) But the limits of this 
provincial administration w'ere less than those of the 
Cisalpine Gallia of Caesar’s time. The conquest of 
the Ligurians, both those in the plains of the Po, 
and those in the mountains, was not yet completed j 
but these industrious, brave people were incessantly 
attacked by the Romans. The consul, M. Popillius, 
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made war on the Sfcatielli, near Carystnm (b.c. 173), 
and sold the people and their property, thongli they 
had never attacked the Romans. The senate, how- 
ever, made amends for this monstrous injustice as 
far as they could, by an order for restoring the people 
to their liberty, and giving back what could be found 
of their goods ; an order W’-hicli we may be certain 
could only be imperfectly executed. (Liv. xlii. 7, 22.) 
It was probably from b. c. 109, when M. Aemilins 
Scaurus made the road from Pisae, past Luna, over 
the Apennines to Dertona, that we may date the 
subjugation of the Ligures. The Ligurian country 
was certainly a separate province, in the Roman 
military sense, for some time after the final defeat of 
the Boii. (Liv, xlii. 1, 10.) 

In B. c. 186, 12,000 Transalpine Galli crossed the 
Alps into Venetiu. Probably they came down the 
valley of the Acffye. They began to build a town 
near the site where Aquileia afterwards stood. The 
Roman consul Marcellus (b. o. 183) gave them notice 
to quit. He took from them the implements that 
they had seized in the country, and what they had 
brought with them. These poor people sent some of 
their number humbly to state their case to the Roman 
senate : poverty had compelled them to cross the 
Alps, and they had chosen an uninhabited spot, 
where they had settled without troubling anybody; 
and they had begun to build a town, which was a 
proof that they had not come to plunder. They 
were told that they must quit Italy, and their things 
would be restored to them. They quietly packed up 
their moveables and crossed the Alps under the in- 
spection of three Roman commissioners, who were 
well received by the Transalpine Galli. So humbled 
was this warlike nation, that the Transalpine chiefs 
affected to complain of the great lenity that the 
Romans had shown to a body of men who, without 
permission of their nation, had dared to intrude on 
Roman ground. (Liv. xxxix. 54.) The consul Mar- 
cellus now asked permission of the senate, whicli he 
got, to lead his legions into Istria. At the same 
time the Romans founded the Latin colony of 
Aquileia, in the same year that they sent colonists 
to Parma and Mutina. Thus they secured a fx>- 
sition at the head of the gulf of Venice, which they 
carefully maintained, to check the inroads of bar- 
barians on that side of Italy, and to extend their 
own dominion to the etist of the gulf. In e. c. 179 
3000 Transalpine Galli crossed the Alps peace- 
ably, and begged the consul, Q. Fulvius Pdaccus, 
and the senate to allow them to settle in Italy as 
subjects of the Roman people ; but the senate ordered 
them to quit the countiy, and the consul received 
instructions to punish the leaders of the emigration. 
We do not know from wdiat part these men came, 
whether from Transalpine Gallia, as limited by Caesar 
' in his Commentaries, or from the countiy north of 
the eastern Alps. But, if we consider the state of 
Gallia as it was in Caesar’s time, when the poor 
were oppressed by the rich, and the cultivator of tlie 
soil was a serf, we can easily understand what drove 
these men to seek for a new home. 

We know very little of the history of Gallia Cisal- 
pina as a Roman province. It was rapidly filled 
with Romans, and became one of the most valuable 
of the Roman possessions. An instance of the wanton 
exercise of power by the consul C. Cassius, is 
recorded when he held the province (b- c. 170 ). 
The ambassadors of a Gallic prince, Cmcibil, a 
mountaineer, complained to the senate that Cassius 
had invaded the countiy of the Alpine people, who 
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were Socii of the Eomans, and carried off many 
thousands into slavery. The consul filled his pockets 
by selling his prisoners. He was no better than a 
barbarous African chief, who catches men, and sells 
them to the white man of Europe or America. 
A like instance of gross injustice occurred at a later 
time (b. c. 44), when D. Brutus, then governor of' 
Cisalpine Gallia, led his men against the people in 
the Alps (Inalpini), to please his soldiers, and 
secure their fidelity. (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 4.) The 
senate declared their willingness to hear the evidence 
against Cassius, when he returned from Macedonia, 
where he then was. But in the mean time they 
got rid of their troublesome complainants by hand- 
some presents, and allowing them to purchase ten 
horses and take them out of Italy. (Liv. xliii. 7.) 
The peace of Cisalpine Gallia was not disturbed 
again, except in b. c. 103 , when the Cimbri came 
over the Eastern Alps, and crossed the Adige. 
They were defeated by Marius and Catulus in the 
great battle near Vercellae. 

Gallia Cisalpina remained quiet during the Social 
War, and it was probably to reward the people for 
their fidelity that the consul Cn. Pompeius was em- 
powered, B. c. 89, by a Lex Pompeia to give the ! 
political condition called Jus Latii or Latinitas to 
the towns north of the Po. Asconius, w'ho is the 
authority for this, does not say that the Latinitas 
was given to all the towns north of the Po; but it is 
probable that it was. He remarks that Pompeius 
did not establish new colonies, but gave this Jus 
Latii to the towns which existed. The Latinitas 
placed the Transpadani in a middle position between 
Roma-jJ Gives and Peregrini, for those who had filled 
a magistratus in the towns that had the Latinitas 
acquired thereby the Roman ci vitas. This new, 

Latinitas or Jus Latii is a different thing from the 
former condition of the towns of Latium and the 
Latinae coloniae. The Roman colonies (coloniae 
civium Romanonim) consisted only of Roman citir 
zens, and they were Roman communities. Latinae 
coloniae might be composed either of Roman citizens 
or of Latini; but a Roman citizen who joined a 
Latina colonia in oi'der to get a house and land, 
lost his civitas ; and these Latinae coloniae were 
viewed as Latin communities. The Lex Julia, 
B. c. 90, after the Social War had broken out, gave 
the Roman civitas to all the Nomen Latinnm, that 
is, to all such towns of Latium as were not already 
municipia or coloniae ; and to all the Latin colonies 
in Italy. Thus all .the Latinae coloniae became 
municipia; and when it is said that the Latinitas or 
Jus Latii was given by Cn. Pompeius to the Trans- 
padani, it means to those towns which were not 
Latinae coloniae. The new political condition of 
tliese Transpadani was expressed by this term 
Latinitas or Jus Latii ; and accordingly the word 
Latini now received a new signification, designating 
a class of people in a certain legal condition, and 
having no reference to a particular country and 
people. 

It is not stated by any ancient authority what 
was done witli the inliabitants of Gallia south of the 
Po, when the Transpadani received the Latinitas ; 
but we cannot refuse to accept Savigny’s conjecture, 
which he supports by the strongest arguments, that 
they received the Roman civitas ; and it may he, as 
he supposes, by virtue of the same Lex Pompeia. 

It appears from Cicero (ad Aii i. 1, b. c. 65), 
that Gallia, which means all Cisalpine Gallia, had 
great influence over the elections at Rome by their 
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votes; and therefore a large part of Gallia had the 
civitas at this time, and it must have been given 
either in b, c. 89, or between b. o. 89 and b. c. 65. 
But there occurred no occasion between these two 
dates for giving new political rights to Cisalpine 
Gallia, so far as we know ; and there was a good, 
reason for giving them after the close of the Social 
War. The conclusion, then, of Savigny is this: “In 
B. c. 89 the towns of the Cispadan regions became 
Roman municipia, and the Transpadani became 
Latinae coloniae. We must except Placentia, Cre- 
mona, and Bononia, which, being old Latinae coloniae, 
were changed into municipia by the Lex Julia 
(b. c. 90) ; also Mutina and Parma, which, being 
old Roman coloniae, underwent no change in tlieir 
condition ; we must also except Eporedia in Gallia 
Transpadana, which must have belonged to the one 
or the other of these two classes, for we do not 
know whether it was a Roman or a Latin colonia.” 
This explains why Mutina is called by Cicero 
V. 9) a colonia. It was in its origin a colonia, and 
might always be called so ; but in Cicero’s time it 
was a* Roman town, and a municipium in the sense 
of that period. Cicero also calls Placentia a muni- 
eipium, and he calls it so correctly, for such it was 
in his time ; but it was originally a Latina colonia. 

There is a passage of Suetonius (Caes. c. 8) in 
which he says that Caesar, when he was quaestor in 
Spain (b. c. 66), left it sooner than he ought to have 
done, in order to visit the Latinae coloniae, who 
were agitating about the civitas. This is explained 
by Savigny to refer to the Transpadani. In the 
following year (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 9) the censors 
could not agree whether they should admit the 
Transpadani as cives or not ; which is anotlier proof 
that the people south of the Po had the civitas. 
It was again talked of in b. c. 51, as we infer from 
the letters of Cicero (ad JU. v. 2, ad Fam. viii. 
I), when they are rightly explained. Finally, in 
B. o. 49, Caesar, after crossing the Rubicon, gave 
the Transpadani the civitas. (Dion Cass. xli. 36.) 
Thus the towns of the Transpadani became muni- 
cipia, except Cremona, Aquileia, and Eporedia, 
which were already municipia by virtue of the Lex 
Julia. When it is said that the towns of Gallia 
Cisalpina became municipia, we must understand 
this of course only of the larger towns : the smaller 
places were attached to the large towns, and de- 
pended on them. During Caesar’s government of 
Gallia Cisalpina he added a body of colonists, some 
of whom were Greeks, to the inhabitants of Comum, 
and put them on the same footing as the former in- 
habitants. (Strab. p. 212.) Appian (B. C. ii. 26), 
stat^ that Caesar established Novum Comum, and 
gave it the Latinitas ; and he shows that he under- 
stood what he was speaking, about, for he says, 

“ Those who discharged an annual magistracy there 
became Roman citizens, for this is the effect of the 
Latinitas.” Caesar’s enemies at Rome took a mali- 
cious pleasure in treating a magistrate of Comum 
as if he were not a Roman citizen, intending by this 
to insult Caesar. Suetonius (Coes. c. 28) says 
that it was by virtue of a Bogatio Vatinia that 
Caesar gave the civitas to the people of Comum. 
He may be mistaken about the civitas, but Caesar 
no doubt acted under some lex. 

T^ of Gallia Cisalpina on the south-east, 
during Caesar’s proconsulate, was the Ruhico ; and 
it was this circumstance that made his crossing the 
river with his troops into Italy equivalent to treason 
against the state. The boundary on the west side 
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is fixed at the Mam ( which enters the 
sea a little west of Luna. Some (Sigonius, de 
Jut. Italiaej i. c. 22) would extend the boundary to 
the Amus. Polybius certainly (ii. 15) extends the 
Ligurian territory to the neighbourhood of Pisae, 
yet not to the Arno; for Pisae was an Etruscan city. 
But the boundary of Liguria, in the time of Augus- 
tus, was the Macra; and on the Gallic frontier the 
boundary was the Varus ( Var ) : and this may have 
been so when Caesar was proconsul of Gallia,^ In 
the NE. the province extended at least to Aquileia. 
Caesar had Gallia CIsalpina and Dlyricnm as his 
provinces, besides Transalpina Gallia. Liguria was 
certainly within his province. At Aquileia he had 
three legions at the commencement of the Helvetic 
War (b.c. 58), which he carried over Hie Alps with 
him. (JB. G. i. 10.) Aquileia was in the country of 
the Carni, but it was at this time within the pro- 
vince of Cisalpine Gallia; and this explains Livy 
(xL 34), when he says that Aquileia was in the 
Ager Gallorum, which he might say in a certain 
sense. Venetia was of coarse in the province of 
Gallia Cisalpina. It seems from a passage in the 
eighth book of the Gallic War (J5. G. viii, 24), that 
Caesar considered Tergeste (Trieste) to be in Gallia 
Togata ; or at least the author of this book did. 
Sigonius makes the Formio (Risone\ a little south 
of Tergeste, the boundary of Gallia Cisalpina in 
this part ; but the boundary probably was not fixed. 
If the province included Istria, into wliich the pro- 
consuls of Cisalpine Gallia had carried their arms, 
we may perhaps extend the limit here as far as the 
river Arsia (Arsd)^ which was at a later time the 
boundary of Italia. But there is no evidence to 
show how far the civitas was extended when the 
Transpadani became Koman citizens ; it must have 
extended to Aquileia, or further, but we know 
nothing about this, Caesar generally passed the 
winter in North Italy during his Gallic wars, and 
he used to hold the conventus at this season. (B. G, 
i. 54, vi. 44.) Gallia Cisalpina, therefore, at this 
time had its division into conventus, like Sicily, and 
Hispania and Lusitania at a later time ; hut we do 
not know the names of the conventus, nor the divi- 
sions of the country for judicial and administrative 
purposes. The proconsul had the complete civil 
power in his hands. 

Even after b. o. 49, when Gallia Cisalpina had 
the civitas, and consisted of Eoman communities 
organised after Eoman fashion, there was still one 
exception. The towns had no II. vir jmi dicundo, 
or magistrates for the administration of justice. The 
proconsul had the general administration of justice, 
which he exercised either in his own person, or by 
praefecti, to whom he delegated his authority. “ Tlie 
towns were consequeiUly here, on the whole, in a like 
condition with the single praefecturae elsewhere, 
which however were not numerous ; with tins ex- 
ception, that they had not, like the praefect'ure, sepa- 
rate praefects, but the proconsul was the general 
praefectus for the whole province. Only one place, 
Mutina, was a real praefectura. The praetor did 
not exercise jurisdiction there, but a praefectus juri 
dicundo was sent from Eome.” (Savigny.) 

After the dictator’s murder, b. c. 44, D. Brutus, 
one of his friends and assassins, held the province of 
Gallia Cisalpina, as governor, by the authority of Hie 
senate. He was beseiged in Mutina by M. Antonins ; 
and in the spring of b. c. 43 the battle took place,, 
before Mutina, in which the consuls Hirtius and- 
Fansa fell. Cicero, in his Philippics, still speaks, 
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of the Provincia Gallia to the end of April, b. c. 43, 
In the autumn of b. c. 43 the last proconsul of 
Gallia Cisalpina, D. Brutus, was caught and put to 
death by order of M. Antonias. No governor of Cis- 
alpine Gallia was again appointed. Dion Ctissius 
(xlviii. 12) speaks of Galatia Togata, as he calls it, 
in the year b. c. 41, as being already included in 
Italia; “ so that no one, on the pretext of having the 
government there, could maintain troops on the south 
side of the Alps.” This seems to imply an arrange- 
-ment made between Octavianus and M. Antonius. 
From this time the' name Italia, which in the po- 
pular language had sometimes been extended to 
Gallia Cisalpina, as already observed, comprehended 
all the country south of the Alps. 

A lex was enacted for the regulation of the juris- 
diction in Gallia Cisalpina, which is termed the Lex 
de Gallia Cisalpina. A considerable part of it was 
found A. D. 1760, in the ruins of Veleia, and it is 
preserved in the Museum at Parma. The date of 
its enactment was probably soon after b. c, 43. The 
name of the lex is now genemlly admitted to be tlie 
Lex Eubria, or Lex Eubria de Gallia Cisalpina, 
though some critics do not think that the name of 
the proposer of the lex is known. In his first essay 
on this subject Savigny doubted about the propriety 
of calling tins lex the Lex Eubria, and he also sup- 
posed the object of the lex to be to give directions 
to the newly established magistrates in Gallia as to 
procedure. In the additions to his original essay he 
has expressed himself perfectly satisfied with Puchta’s 
explanation of the purpose of the lex, and he 
derives from this explanation satisfactory evidence 
that the true name of the lex is Lex Eubria. The 
pui^ose of the lex is important for the understand- 
jng of the municipal organisation of Italy under the 
empire. 

In the Digest we find the jurisdiction of the muni- 
cipal magistrates limited in two ways : first, by the 
amount of the sum of money or matter in dispute ; 
secondly, by the fact that they had the powers which 
belonged to the proper jurisdietio only, and not those 
which were comprised in the imperium. The origin 
of this double limitation, which appears in the Digest 
as a general rule for all municipal magistrates, must 
be sought for in the Lex Eubria. The second limi- 
tation deprived those magistrates of the power of 
granting a missio, bonoruin possessio, and restitutio, 
and of compelling a praeterio stipulatio. As to the 
amount or value of the matter in dispute, the ma- 
gistrates of Gallia were not allowed to decide in 
cases where it was above 15,000 sesterces. The lex, 
then, had two objects: one was to limit the amountj^ 
as just stated, and to exclude the magistrates from 
the exercise of those powers which were contained 
in tlie imperium ; the other was to provide rules for 
their direction, which these limitations made neces- 
sary, in order to prevent the administration of jus- 
tice from being impeded. The magistrates men- 
tioned in the lex are II. vir, IIIL vir, praefectus. 
The first is the ordinary name for a municipal ma- 
gistrate ; but probably II. viri I. D. (juri dicundo) 
were in Gallia, as in other places, moi*e common than 
IIII. viri I. D. The third name, praefectus, occurs 
twice with the designation of Mutinensls. The old 
colony of Mutina was a praefectura, and the only one 
in Gallia. Accordingly, all the Gallic towns had 
for magistrates either II viri I. D. or IIIL viri X. D., 
except Mutina, which had a praefectus I. D. 

The amount of the matter in dispute in which a 
G^ic magistrate had jurisdiction was, as have 
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seen, 1 5,000 sestertii. It remains to be explained 
what was the process, if the party who was con- 
demned to pay did not obey tlie Judgment. Puchta, 
w'ho keeps close to the principle (which is true in 
the main) that execution belongs to the imperium, 
infers that the municipal magistrates had no power 
to order execution, but that the praetor at Rome 
must be applied to. This monstrous unpractical 
conclusion is a simple impossibility. According to 
this, as Savigny remarks, if a plaintiff at Padua ob- 
tained judgment in his favour in the matter of a few 
denarii, or for a bushel of w'heat that he had sold, 
and the defendant did not pay, the plaintiff must 
make a journey to Rome to get execution. We must 
conclude that it was one of the objects of the lex, after 
having limited the jurisdiction of the Gallic magis- 
trates to a fixed sum, to provide the means of en- 
forcing their judgments, though ^ye■ have no evidence 
of this. But both the general principles of Roman law 
as to jurisdictio (Javolenus, L. 2 . de Jnrisdict. 2 . 1), 
and other arguments urged by Savigny, are decisive 
against the absurd conclusion of Puclita. 

The names by which these Gallic communities are 
mentioned in the lex are various. In one passage 
“ municipium ” is used as a generic name, compre- 
hending coloniae and the praefectura ; and this 
denomination could be correctly used, for the whole 
country contained only Roman communities. In 
another passage occur “ municipium,” “ colonia,” 
locus where “ locus ” means any place which does 
not belong to the other two classes. Savigny supposes 
that “ coloniae ” may mean such places as had not 
consented to be changed into “ muriicipia but that 
these could only be a few, for he thinks that the towns 
south of the Po, wdien that country obtained the 
civitas, and tlie Transpadani, when they also, at a later 
time^ obtained the civitas, must first have become 
P'undus. as the Romans termed it (see I>ict 
Art. Fukdus); that is, must have given their con^ 
sent to become Roman municipalities, like the Italian 
cities which received the civitas by virtue of the Lex 
J alia. This explanation of the word “ coloniae ” in 
the Lex Rubria seems doubtful 5 and it may be nothing 
more than a legal superabundance of language. It is 
true that, if there was not and could not be a colonia 
in Gallia, the name would have no meaning in the lex, 
and would be not only an idle, but an absurd redun- 
dancy; but there had been coloniae, and the lex 
may mean, whether yon call the place municipium 
or colonia, or any other name which is applicable to it. 
In another passage there is a larger enumeration of 
places, if the abbreviations are rightly explained ; — 
“ oppidura, municipium, golonia, praefectura, forum, 
vicus, castellurn.” Here oppidum ” is generic, not 
a particular class ; municipium ” comprehends most 
of the chief towns; “ colonia,” according to Savigny, 
only a few towns; and “ praefectura,” only Mutina. 
The other three names denote smaller places, which 
had a less complete organisation. Places of tliis 
kind, it is assumed (and there can be no doubt of it), 
had not their separate magistrates; a village had not 
its own judge. This appears from the general system 
of town organisation in Italy, where each chief place 
had its district or territory, the smaller places or 
villages in which were attached to the chief place, 
and included in its jurisdiction. A ‘‘fonirn,” “vicus,” 
or “ castellurn,” would be a part of the territory of a 
“ municipium,” The municipium was the centre of 
administration, as we see in the fact of the census 
being taken there. When the lex, in speaking of 
these smaller places, says, “ qni ibi juri dicundo prae- 


est,” this does not lead to the conclusion that these 
places had their separate magistrates, for this ex- 
pression may apply just as well to the IL viri of the 
town to whose jurisdiction the “vicus” or the “forum” 
belonged. (Savigny, Vermischie Schriften, vol. iii., 
Tafel von Eerahlea ; Puchta, Zeitschdft fur (?e- 
scMchi, Rechtsuo. Lex Ruhria,^ &c. vol. x.) 

The division of Italy into eleven “regiones ” by 
Augustus had for its immediate object the taking of 
the census, which was conducted in a new way, and 
w^'as taken in the several districts. The regiones into 
which Gallia was divided were: Regie XL, which 
w'as Transpadana, or Italia Transpadana : Regio X, 
which was Venetia et Histria, sometimes called Ve- 
netia only; Regio IX., which corresponded to tlie 
former Liguria; and Regio VIIL, which was hounded 
on the north by the Po, on the east by the Hadiiatic, 
on tlie south by the Rubicon, and on the west by the 
Trebia, which separated it from that part of Regio IX. 
which was nortli of the Apennines. [G, L.J 
^ GA'LLIA TRANSALPINA, or simply GALLIA 
TaXarla t Adj. Gallicus, KeAri/cdv, 
ToXotikSs'), Gallia was the name given by the 
Romans to the country between the Pyrenaei ]\Iontes 
and the Rhenus. When iti became Roman, and was 
dmded into several parts, they w-ere called Gal- 
liae. (Plin. hi. 3; Tac. Ann. i. 31.) It is some- 
times called Ulterior Gallia, to distinguish it from 
Citeiior Gallia or Gallia in North Italy; though the 
name Ulterior is applied by Caesar in one or two 
passages to the Provincia only. It was also called 
Gallia Comata (Cic. Phil. viii. 9), with the exception 
of the Narboneiisis, because the people let their hair 
grow long. The southern part of this country along 
the shore of the Mediterranean, which Caesar calls 
Provincia, was originally called Bmccata, because 
the natives wore “ braccae ” or breeches; afterwards 
it was termed Narhonensis. (Mela, ii, 5 ; Plin. 
in. 5.) 

The Greek name Celtice (^ KcXtik^) was earlier 
in use than the Roman name, for the Greeks were 
settled on the south coast of France long before the 
Romans knew anything of the countiy. But the 
name Celtice was used in a vague sense by the early 
Greek writers. [Celtice.] The name Galatia 
came into use from the time of the historian Ti- 
maeus ; and even the compound KeXToyaXarla 
(Steph. B. s. V. Aot'^ySoi/voi' ; Ptol. ii. 7) was after- 
wards used. In the Roman period the Greek writers 
sometimes also used the Roman form TdKKla. The 
Greek names by which Transalpina Gallia was dis- , 
tinguished from Cisalpina, were merely descriptive 
of its position, as : ^ep t^v ’^AATreoiv KeArocij, 

vTrepdkTreios^ ^ 7] Oteros. The Romans used 

the name Galli as a general term for all the people 
whom they considered to he of Gallic race. But the 
oldest Greek form of the name was KeATo^ (Herod, 
ii. 33), and KeAroi, and roAaran Polybius (ii. 
15) uses the Roman word 'Vpava-o^tnvoi, to distin- 
guish the Transalpine from the Italian Galli, wdiich 
word Strabo renders by the Greek {nrepdkTFuoi (p. 
212 ). 

A complete geography of Gallia might be a chro- 
nological exposition of Ml that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans said or supposed about this country; but, as 
much of this is erroneous, and as their knowledge of 
it was gradually extended and corrected, the proper 
purpose of such an article as this is to say what can 
be said within reasonable limits, and what is useful 
for reading the best Greek and Roman wn-iters. 
When Herodotus (ii. 33) says that the “ Istrus (i)n- 
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nw6e), -diich has its source in the country of the 
Celti and at the city Pyrene, in its course divides 
Europe into two equal parts,” and “ that the Celt! are 
out of the Pillars of Hercules, and that they border 
on the Cynesii, who are the remotest inhabitant of 
Europe to the west,” it is clear that he was entirely 
ii^noraiit of the geography of Northern and Western 
Europe. Nor does he mend the matter when he 
says, in another place (iv. 49), that the “ Istrus 
flows through the whole of Europe, rising in the 
country of the Celti, the remotest people towards the 
setting of the sun, after the Gynetes, that dwell in 
Europe.” It is the universal practice of all who 
write and speak of distant places of which they 
know nothing, to suppose them indefinitely removed 
from the writer or speaker, but near to one another. 
Ignorance makes all the unknown meet in a point of 
indeterminate position. Even when we come to the 
time when Gallia was pretty well known to the 
Greeks and Romans, there is a great deal that is 
erroneous in their geographical notions which it 
would take many words to correct. A great part 
of our labour in comparative geography consists in 
determining what are the countries, mountains, rivers, 
and places which they dti^ignated by certain names; 
but if we attempt to corrjBct all the erroneous notions 
which they attached to such names, we shall under- 
take a labour of infinite extent ; nor shall we be able 
to correct it completely, for geographical knowledge 
always admits of improvement. With their imper- 
fect means and imperfect maps, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were not bad geographers. They were often 
better than many modern historical writers, who 
have much superior means at their command.. 

The chief ancient authorities for Gallia are few. 
They are; Caesar’s Gallic War; Strabo (lib. iv.), 
who used Caesar, but got much from Posidonius, 
who had travelled in Gallia; Mela (ii. 7, and iii. 2); 
Pliny (iii. 4, and iv. 17 — 19), and Ptolemy who 
made a map of Gallia, not very correct. His parti- 
cular merit, as D’Anville observes, consists in having 
assigned a chief town, and sometimes two, to eanh 
people; for without his assistance we should be less 
accurately acquainted with the names of the capitals, 
since in the period after Ptolemy the original names 
of the chief cities were replaced by those of the se- 
veral peoples of which they were the capitals. Thus, 
Caesarodunum, the chief town of the Turones, be- 
came Turones (Towrs) ; Avaricum, the chief town 
of the Bituriges, became Bituriges {Bowrges) ; and 
Andematunum, the chief town of the Lingones, be- 
came Lingones (Langres), 

Prom the historians we obtain incidental informa- 
tion — from Polybins, Tacitus, Appian, Dion Cassius, 
and some little on the later period from Ammianus 
Marcellinus ; something also from Aiisonius, Sidonius 
Apollinaris, and the description of the Mediterranean 
coast called that of Festus Avienus. Something is 
got from the Notitia Imperii for the later period. 
But the most valuable information is obtained from 
the Roman Itineraries. The Itinerary named that 
of Antoninus, and the Table generally named the 
Theodosian, extend to all parts of Gallia. There is 
also a route very particulaidy described in the Itine- : 
rary fi-om Burdigala (Bordeaw) to Jerusalem, which 
runs through the southern parts of Gallia to the Alps. 
The Roman remains in Gallia are veiy numerous, 
particularly in the Provincia or the basin of the 
Lower Rhone, and they often give information which 
we find in no writers. The French have a yery 
large number of valuable works on the liistpry and 
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Roman antiquities of their country ; and they con- 
tinue to add to them. 

The first description of Gallia that we have, is by 
the man who conquered it, the Roman proconsul 
Caesar. His description is brief, after his fashion. 
It is founded chiefly on his own observation ; hut for 
the parts of Gallia, Germania, and Britannia of 
which he knew nothing, we may infer that he in- 
quired of the “ mercatores ” or bold traders who car- 
ried their wares among barbarous tribes, though his 
good sense would make him use their information 
cautiously. He also used the Greek writers; and 
particularly the geographer Eratosthenes, as we see 
from his own words (B. G, vi. 24). An instance 
will show that the knowledge of these geographers 
was not very exact. Hipparchus (Strab. pp. 106, 
115), who lived in the second century before the 
Christian aera, placed Massilia (^Marseille) and By- 
zantium in the same parallel; and he did this on 
the authority of Pytheas of jMassilia, who says that 
tlie proportion of the gnomon to its shadow is the 
same in both places. We see, from this and other 
passages, that the Greeks of !Massilia were the au- 
thorities for the earlier knowledge of Gallia. Strabo 
disputes the accuracy of this statement, and proves, 
in his way, that Byzantium is much further north 
than Massilia. But Strabo also was mistaken, for 
Byzantium is about 41° N. lat. and Massilia is north 
of 43°. Hipparchus also supposed Celtice to ex- 
tend so far north that the sun never set at the sum- 
mer solstice; a great mistake (Strab. p. 75), which 
is corrected by Strabo. Caesar (B, G. iv. 10) fixes 
the northern limit of Gallia at the outlets of the 
Rhenus. 

It is useful to examine the boundary of this ex- 
tensive country, as the inquiry will show the nature 
of the mistakes which the ancient geographers made 
They used to determine their latitudes with tole- 
rable accuracy by ascertaining the length of the 
longest day at various places, which they measured 
(Strab. p. 133;’ Ptol.) by the hours of the equinox, 
when the night and day are equal. Their methods 
for the longitude were of course very rude, and here 
they fail. The part of Gallia that they were best 
acquainted with was the coast of the Mediterranean. 
We do not know the earliest boundaiy between the 
SE. part of Gallia and Liguria; nor can we suppose 
that there was one. The boundary in the time of 
Augustus between Gallia and Italia was the river 
Varus (Far). The boundary at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Pyrenees was the Promontorium Py- 
renaeum, or Cap Creux^ which projects into the 
sea south of Porfcus Veneris {Port Vendre). The 
most southern Gallic town along the eastern pass of 
the Pyrenees, in the country of the Sardones, was 
Cervaria. [Cervaria.] From the month of the 
Var to the delhi of the Rhone the coast of Gallia 
presents an irregular convex outline to the Mediter- 
ranean. The interior is a hilly country, which ex- 
tends to Massilia. Between Massilia and Narbo, 
which Strabo (p. 106) knew to be in nearly the 
same latitude, the coast forms a bay called Gallicus 
Sinus or Massalioticus. Strabo considered this bay 
to be divided into two bays by the hill Setion (a ne- 
cessary correction of the false reading ^lyiov), which 
term comprehends also the island Blascon. [Bi^s- 
CON.] The coast from the mouth of the Rhone to 
the country at the foot of the Pyrenees is fiat. The 
whole length of this coast from the Var to Cap 
Crevx is about 500 English miles ; and it was well 
known to the ancient geographers. 
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The Pyrene (livprivr)) or Pyrenaei Montes were 
the boundary between Gallia and Iberia, or Hispania, 
as tbe Eomans called it. Strabo supposed that they 
ran in a direction parallel to the Ehine (p. 128), 
which he makes the eastern boundary of Gallia. He 
must therefore have supposed that the Pyrenees ran 
from south to north, instead of nearly from east to 
west ; and in another passage he distinctly affiims 
(p. 137) that they do run north. In a third pas- 
sage (p. 199) he supposes that the directions of the 
Rhine and the Pyrenees may deviate from the pa- 
rallel direction as they severally approach the sea, so 
as to reduce the 5000 stadia — the greatest distance 
that he supposes between the Pyrenees and the 
Rhine— to the smaller distance of 4300 or 4400 ; 
stadia between the mouth of the Ehine and the 
northern extremity of the Pyrenees. Strabo, in 
fact, makes the range of the Pyrenees the east side of 
Spain (p. 137), and the coast on the Mi^diterranean 
the south side of Spain. He knew, Innvever, that 
the narrowest part of Gallia was between Narhonne 
and the bay on the Atlantic, which he also calls the 
Gallicus Sinus, — the bay that is formed between 
the coasts of France and Spain at the bottom of the : 
bay of Biscay. Posidonius (Strab. p. 188) made 
the length of this isthmus, as he calls it, less than 
3000 stadia. Strabo more correctly says that the 
isthmus is less than 3000, but more than 2000, 
stadia wide. The length of the Pyrenees in a direct 
line from Po7't Vendre to the mouth of the Bidasoa, 
the lower part of which little river is the boundary 
between France and Spain, is about 255 miles. Tbe 
limit between Gallia and Hispania on the west coast, 
according to Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 10) was Oeasso, a 
promontory of the Pyrenees. We may cei*tainly fix 
it between Lapurdum, in the Tarbelli (supposed to be 
Bayonne), and Oeasso or Olarso (^Oyargo, near FV 
ente Bahia) in Spain. The Bidasoa is near to Ftirnte 
Bahia, The passes through the eastern and western 
Pyrenees were used long before the Eomans were in 
this country. Hannibal crossed from Spain into 
France thi-ough the pass at the east end; and On. 
Pompeius went this way to oppose Sertorius in Spain. 
The Eomans afterwards had a road between Nar- 
honne and Barcelona in Spain, by the pass where 
the Tropaea Pompeii were erected. On the west 
side a road ran from Aquae Tarbellicae (Bax), on 
the A dcnr, to Pompelo (Pamplona), in Spain. The 
boundary may have been at the station of Summus 
Pyrenaeus, the snmmit level of the road, between 
Bax and Pamplona, Another road led from Aquae 
Tarbellicae, by Aspaluca [Aspaluca], and over 
another Summus Pyrenaeus, to Caesaraugusta (Sa- 
ragosa) in Spain. In Caesar’s time the passes were 
used for commercial purposes, for he bought horses 
in Spain during his Gallic War; but they had 
doubtless been used many centuries before. 

The coast of Gallia on the Atlantic runs nearly 
due north, with a flat sandy shore, to the great 
aestuary of the Garumna (Garonne), which Strabo 
(p. 190) aptly calls a lake-sea (KigvoBaXacraa), 
From the aestuary of the Garonne the direction of 
the coast turns a little to the west of north as far as 
the mouth of the Ligeris (Loire). From tlie mouth 
of the Loire its general course is about WSW. as 
far as Uxantis Insula (^Ouessant), which is opposite 
to the western termination of the great peninsula 
between the mouth of the Loire and the bay of Can- 
calle. The distance along the coast from the mouth 
of the Bidasoa to the point of the mainland opposite 
to Ouessant is about 814 English miles. 
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The west coast of this peninsula, the Bretagne of 
ante-revolutionary France, is broken by singular 
headlands and deep- bays. In the latitude of Owes- 
sant the French coast runs due east to the bottom of 
the hay of Cancalle, w'here another peninsula ((7o- 
tanUn) runs nearly due north into the English 
Channel and terminates in Cap de la Bogus. The 
great bay that lies between the Cotantin and Bre- 
tagne contains the islands of Caesarea (Jersey"), 
Samia (^Guernsey), and Eiduna (Alde/mey). From 
\ Cap de la Hogue French coast has a general 
eaat direction to the outlet of the Sequana (Seine)', 
and from the outlet of the Seine its general course is 
NEi to the mouth of the Samara (Somme), and then 
nearly due north to Itium Promontoiium (Cap 
Gris Nez), the neai-est point of the European con- 
tinent to Britannia. The ancient navigators had 
observed that the coast of Britain from the Land's 
jEweZ runs eastward nearly parallel to the French 
cc^t, forming a long channel (La Manche, or the 
Sleeve, as the French aptly call it), wide at the 
western extremity, and nanwing to the eastern, 
where it temiinates in the Straits of BoverovPas de 
Calais, between Dwer and Cap Gris Nez. The 
length of this channel measured along the French 
coast is about 660 miles, which is much greater 
than the distance measured along the English coast 
of the channel, for the form of tlie French coast is 
much more irregular. The distance along the coast 
from Cap Gris Nez to the mouth of the old Ehine 
mzx Leiden is about 170 miles. The coast of 
Gallia from the Itium to the mouth of the Rhine is 
flat ; it belongs to the great plain of Northern 
Europe. Strabo supposed the mouths of the Ehine 
to be opposite to the North Foreland in Kent ; no 
very great mistake, for the whole tract from the 
mouth of the old Rhine at Leiden to the aestuary of 
the Scaldis (Schelde) might easily be token as be- 
longing to the Rhine. Caesar was told that the 
ScMdis flowed into the Mosa, which receives the 
Vahalis ("Waal) from the Rhine (B. G, vi. 33). 
This general parallelism of the NW. coast of France 
and the south coast of England, led Strabo into a 
strange mistake. He supposes these two coasts to 
be exactly of the same length, 4300 or 4400 stadia. 
He makes the Gallic coast extend from the mouths 
of the Rhine to the northern promontories of the Py- 
renees in Aquitania, and the English coast from 
Cantium (Kent) to the western extremity of Britan- 
nia, which he supposes to be opposite to Aquitania and 
the Pyrenees (p. 199). Consequently he supposed 
that the Seine, Loire, and Garonne flowed into the 
English Channel, He also says that the distance 
from the (mouths of the) rivers of Gallia to Britain 
is 320 stadia; a monstrous mistake, but consistent 
with what he has said. Ptolemy’s map of this coast 
of Gallia is much better than Strabo’s delineation. 
Mela, who probably wrote somewhat later than 
Strabo, and compiled a very scanty geography, had 
however a much more correct notion of the Atlantic 
coast of Gallia than Strabo. After describing the 
north coast of Spain up to Oeasso, he says : “ Then 
follows the other (Atlantic) side of Gallia, the coast 
of which at first not projecting at all into the ocean, 
soon advancing aJmost as far into the sea as Hispania 
had receded from it, becomes opposite to the Canta- 
brian land, and, winding round with a great circuit, 
turns its shore to the w’est; then turning to the 
north, it again spreads out in a long and direct line 
to the banks of the Rhine ” : which is indeed a very 
fair description. And Mela proves that he under- 
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stood the form of the coast, by saying, that from 
the outlet (exitu) of the Garuinna commences that 
side of the land which runs out into the sea, and 
the coast opposite to the Cantabrian shores.” Pto- 
lemy’s notion of the coast was also much more 
correct than Strabo’s. Agrippa (Plin. iv. 17) as- 
certained by measurement the whole west coast of 
Gallia to be 1800 M. P.; and the general form of 
the coast must have been learned when the measure- 
ments were made. We do not know, however, from 
what point on the Spanish border he reckoned, nor 
to what mouth of the Rhine they were carried ; but 
Gossellin, by assuming that they commenced at 
OesLSSO ( Cape MacUcaco^ as he names it), which he 
takes to be the boundary between Gallia and His- 
pania, “ to the mouth of the Rhine called the 
passage of the F/ze,” finds that the Roman measures 
agree with the truth. But this contains an as- 
sumption more than many people will allow, which 
Walckenaer, who adopts Gossellin’s opinion, ex- 
presses as a fact as follows t“-“ The measures show 
that Ptolemy’s eastern outlet of the Rhine is that 
which is known at present under the name of 
Stroom, between the islands of FUeland and of’ 
Schellinff, which represents the old mouth of the 
Flevum or of the Psse/, before the great inundations 
of the 13tli century converted into a vast lake the 
ancient Plevo.” (G&og. Anciemis, des Gaules^ 
vol. ii. p. 291.) However, the true length of 
the French coast from the Pyrenees to the old Rhine 
shows that the measurement of Agrippa was a 
fact. 

The great mass of the Alps that lies between the 
basin of the Po and the Rhone forms a natural 
boundary between Italy and France ; but this moun- 
tain range, which has a general northern course from 
near the borders of the Mediterranean to the pass 
of the Great St. Bernard (Alpis Pennina), covers 
a great extent of country from west to east, and 
boundaries can be fixed in such a country only at 
the heads of the valleys which penetrate the moun- 
tain mass on each side. The Romans did not trouble 
themselves with these mountain tribes till they had 
subdued the people m the lower countiy. In b. q. 
58, when Caesar passed from Aquileia over the 
Alps into Ulterior Gallia, he had to fight his way. 
He crossed the Alpes Cottiae by the pass that leads 
from Turin ; and he remarks tliat the last place in 
Cisalpine Gallia is Ocelum, XJxeau or Ocello^ in the 
valley of the Cluso. He was attacked by Centrones, 
Graioceli, and Caturiges, all of them Alpine tribes, 
and it was on the seventh day from Ocelum that he 
reached the Vocontii in the Ulterior Provincia (B. 
G, i. 10). It is clear that Caesar did not consider 
these Alpine tribes as belonging either to the pro - 
Vince of Citerior or Ulterior Gallia. [Alpes Cot- 
..:.TL4E.') 

At Mont Blanc, the highest point in the moun- 
tains, the axis of the Alps takes a general east and 
then a NE. direction towards the snow-covered 
masses in which the Rhone and the Rhine rise. The 
road from Aosta, in the basin of the Po, to the 
Summus Penninus (the pass of the Great St, Ber- 
nard), was used at a very early period. It leads 
down to Octodurus (Martigny), where Caesar’s 
troops were attacked in the winter of b. c. 57. 
Octodunis is at the great bend which the Rhone 
makes after descending the longitudinal valley which 
lies between the Pennine Alps and their continua- 
tion on the south side, and the Bernese Alps, one of 
tile chief Alpine ranges on the north side. The 
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lower part of this valley, between Octodurus and 
the head of the Lacus Lemanns (Lake of Geneva), 
into which the Rhone flows, was occupied by the 
Nantuates. Above Octodurus in this long valley 
were the Veragri and the Seduni, all Gallic tribes, 
but neither included in the Provincia by Caesar’s 
description nor in the country of the Helvetii. la 
fact, this long valley is entirely within the Alps. 
Caesar has not attempted to fix any boundary be- 
tween the Citerior and Ulterior Provincia from the 
sea to the sources of the Rhine. He heard of an 
Alpine people named Lepontii (B, G. iv. 10) in the 
high valley of the Upper Rhine, and he found it 
eonvenient to define the eastern limit of Helvetia 
and of Gallia, which was his Provincia, by the 
course of the Rhine from its source to the German 
Ocean. After the Lepontii he mentions Vatuantes 
or Mantuantes (Nantuates in the common texts is a 
corruption), the Helvetii, Sequani, Mediomatrici, 
Tribocci, and Treviri, as the nations on the Gallic 
side past which the river flows. It would be useless 
to inquire which of the branches of the Rhine above 
Chur Caesar meant ; but from Chur to the Lake of 
Constanz obtained a well-defined boundary in 
the river. The Rhine within the Alpine region was 
certainly not the limit of the Gallic mountaineers, 
who extended along the north face of the Alps into 
the basin of the Danube. The Lake of Constanz and 
the course of the Rhine in a general western direction 
from the outlet of that lake to Bale, formed a well- 
defined boundary of Gallia in this part. Caesar’s de- 
scription shows that he excluded from the country of 
the Helvetii all the parts to the south of the Leman 
lake and of the Bernese Alps ; and he knew that 
the Rhine where it entered the hill and the plain 
country vras the disputed boundary between the 
Germanic and the Celtic nations (B. G. i. 1). 
From Bale to the outlets of the Rhine the river was 
the boundary of the two races, though there were 
Gain east of the Rhine in the Hercynian forest, and 
Germans had got to the west side in several parts 
long before Caesar’s time. 

The Rhine, as Caesar was told (B. G. iv. 10), 
entered the sea by many outlets, between which 
great islands were foimed. Asinius Pollio (Strab 
p. 193), who took a pleasure in finding fault with 
Caesar, says that the Rhine had only two mouths. 
The Batavorum Insula was within the limits of 
Caesar’s Gallia. In the time of Augustus, when 
Drusus made his Fossa [Fossa Deusiana], which 
established a navigation between the Rherms and 
the Flevo [Flevo] and thence to the North Sea, 
this river line became a frontier against the Germans, 
extending trom Arnheim on the Rhine along tlie 
canal of Drusus to Doeshurg, and thence along the 
Yssel to the lakes. This new river frontier seems 
I to be Ptolemy’s eastern outlet of the Rhine ; the 
middle outlet being that at Leiden, and the western 
being where the Leek now is. (Ptol. ii. 9.) 

This extensive country lies between 42*^ 35’ and 
52*^ 10' N. lat., if we carry the boundary no further 
than Lugdunum Batavorum (Leiden). It lies be- 
tween the meridians of 4° 45' W. of London and 
9^ 40' E. of London. The following measurements 
will give a better notion of its extent. A straight 
line from the mouth of the Var to the NW. ex- 
tremity of Bretagne is about 660 miles long. A 
line drawn from the Spanish frontier on the west 
side of the Pyrenees to 48^^ 50' N. lat., 8° 10' E, 
long, on the Rhine, near Radstadt, is about 615 
miles long} and a line drawn from this pint on 
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the Ehine, through Paris, nearly due west to Bee du 
Raz in Bretagne, is about 594 miles long. A line 
from the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees to Paris 
is 445 miles ; and a line from Paris to Arnheim on 
the Ehine is about 270 miles long. It compre- 
hends all France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and a part 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands, tlaose parts of 
the German states which lie west of the Ehine, the 
greater part of Switzerland, and the country south 
of the Leman lake which belongs to the kingdom 
of Sardinia. The area of France within its present 
limits is estimated at about 200,000 square miles. 

Gallia has the best position of any country in 
Europe. It has a large coast on the Mediterranean 
and a larger on the Atlantic, which give it a . com- 
munication with all the world. These seas are well 
stocked with fish. Except the mountains that form 
its boundaries, and a few ranges that cover only a 
comparatively small part of its surface, it is a plain 
country with a very large proportion of fertile soil. 
It produces corn in abundance, wine of the best 
quality, and, in the southern part of the valley of 
the Ehone, the olive. Some parts have good pas- 
ture, and it is well adapted for the growth of 
timber. Though the winters are cold in the north, 
the summer is warm, and fruits generally ripen 
well. It is not so rich in minerals as Britmn, but 
it contains coal, and iron in abundance ; also lead, 
copper, and a great variety of valuable stone. It is 
rich in mineral springs, and it has brine springs and 
rock salt. This wealth was not neglected even in 
the period before the Eoman conquest ; but under 
Homan dominion it was still more productive. The 
Gain of Caesar’s time were an ingenious people : they 
had made some progress in the working of metals 
and other useful arts, and they were apt learnei-s. 
Of all the nations of Western Europe none has hud 
more influence on civilisation than the Galli, both 
before and during the Roman dominion, except the 
Romans themselves ; and since the establishment of 
the Franks in Gallia, the countiy between the Rhine 
and the Pyrenees, though now containing several , 
states and parts of states, has still a unity both 
natural and social which makes it the most im- 
portant part of the whole world. 

The ancient geographers had a better notion of 
their work than some of the moderns. Strabo says 
(p. 177), in his book on Gallia: “ It is the office of 
the geographer to describe natural divisions, and na- 
tional, and also all that is worthy of mention ; but 
whatever rulers variously dispose in their political 
arrangements according to circumstances, it is enough 
if a man mention it in a summary way. As to the 
particulars, he must leave that to others.” The 
Eoman geographers (Pliny, Mela), as well as Strabo, 
had a right conception of the great natural divisions 
of Gallia. Pliny and Mela describe Gallia Narbo- 
nensis apart from the rest of Gallia, and they place 
their description of it between the descriptions of 
Spain and Italy, not only because Narbonensis was 
then completely Romanised, but for better reasons. 
‘‘Narbonensis,” says Pliny (iii. 4), “is divided 
from the rest of Gallia on the north side by the 
mountains Gehenna and Jura, a country in its culti- 
vation, population, and civility of manners, and in 
its wealth, inferior to no provincia, and in brief Italia 
rather than a provincia.” The range of the 
vennes, as these geogi-aphers rightly saw, separates 
Gallia on the Mediterranean from the Gallia that is 
bordered by the ocean. [Cevenna.] Strabo made 
a mistake about the position of the Cev&mes ; for 
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as he supposed it to be at right angles to the Pyre- 
nees, he must also have supposed that it ran from 
west to east. The basin of the Ehone below Lyon, 
bounded on the west by the Cevennes, and on the 
east by the Alps, is a country by itself, iind in all 
respects more like Italy than the rest of Gallia. 
Pliny may have supposed or he may not have sup- 
posed that the Jura was a continuation of the Ce- 
vennes, which it is not; but the Jura also forms a 
natural division between Gallia to the east and the 
west, as Caesar saw. The Jura, as Caesar supposed 
(jB. (?. i. 2), extends from the north bank of the 
Ehone at Fort VEcluse about 20 miles below Geneva 
to the Rhine; for he estimates the width of the coun- 
try of the Helvetii at 1 80 M. P., and this is about 
the length of the Jura from the Ehone to the junc- 
tion of the Ehine and Aar* The Jura is a natural 
boundaty between France and Switzerland. Caesar 
makes the length of the country of the Helvetii 
240 M. P., which may be measured from Fort 
VEcluse along the Rhone, the Leman lake, and the 
northern base of the snow-covered Bernese Alps to 
the source of the Remiss, and thence along the Vor- 
^derrhein to Chur, the Roman Curia, where the Rhone 
begins to be navigable with rafts. But the longest 
straight line that can be drawn in Switzerland east- 
ward from Fort VEcluse is to Bregenz on the Lake 
of Constanz, and this line agrees very well with 
Caesar s length. Neither the Valais or Wallis, down 
which the Ehone flows, as already observed, nor any 
part of the highest Alpine country, is included in 
Caesar’s Helvetia, though a large part of it is a 
mountainous country. He says, therefore, quite cor- 
rectly, “ XJndiqueloci natura Helvetii continentur,” — 
on the west by the Jura, on the south by the Ehone, 
the Leman lake, and the mountains, on the east and 
the north by the Rhine. The basin of the Upper 
Ehone is a distinct country from the basin of the 
Lower Rhone, and from the rest of Switzerland ; it 
is shut in between the Bernese and Pennine Alps as 
far as a point somewhat lower down than the bend 
at Martigny. The valley widens before it reaches 
the Lake of Geneva, which is a deep cavity in the 
valley of the Ehone filled with water. The level of 
this large lake, the lowest part of the valley of the 
Upper Rhone, is more than 1000 feet above the 
Mediterranean. The high lands on the west side of 
the Ehone basin extend northward iinder various 
modem names, from the utmost limit that we cau 
assign to the Cevennes [Cebenna], but with di- 
minished elevation. They extend to the heights of 
Langres, the country of the Gallic Lingones, and 
form tlie west limit of the basin of the Arar {Same) 
which joins the Rhone at Lyon. The heights of 
Langres run eastward, and are connected with the 
Vosegus of Caesar {B. G. iv. 10), the Vosges. This 
Vosegiis, which Caesar saw, runs northward from 
the valley of the Alduasdubis {Louhs), a branch of 
the jASadwe, and parallel to the Ehine as far as Bin- 
giuto {Bingen) on the Ehine. Between the Vosges 
and the Rhine is a long, narrow, mid fertile plain, 
one of, the finest parts of Gallia, which the Germans 
from tlie other side of the river looked on with a 
longing eye. The high lands about Langres and 
the, neighbouring Vosges contain the sources of the 
Mosel, the Maas, the Seine, and the Saom ; and 
from this elevated, but not mountainous country, a 
tract of moderate height runs NW., forming the 
northern boundary of the basins of the Seine and the 
Somme, and terminates in the chalk cliffs {Cap Gi’ls 
Nez) which project into the English Chmml between 
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Calais and Boulogne. All tlie streams north of 
this watershed, the Schelde, the Maas, and the west- 
ern branches of the Rhine, belong to the great flat 
which extends northward along the coast from Cap 
Ch'is Nezio the mouths of the Rhine. The streamis 
which lie south of this watershed, and between it 
and the Pyrenees, flow into the English Channel and 
the Atlantic, — the Somme, the Seine, the Loire, the 
Garonne, and other smaller rivers. Thus four large 
river-basins west of the Cevennes and the Vosges 
discharge their waters into the Atlantic, The basin 
of the great central stream, the Loire, drains a surface 
as large as England. One large river-basin, the 
Rhone, discharges its waters into the inland sea. The 
rest of the surface of Gallia is drained into the 
Rhine, and the North Sea. The Mosel and part of 
the course of the Maas lie in a deep bed sometimes 
several hundred feet below the level of the high 
irregular plains through which they flow; and part 
of tliis country, which extends from the Rhine at 
Cohlenz in a western direction through Lzixembonrg 
and the north of France into Belgium, is the Ardu- 
enna Silva of Caesar (^Ardennes), to which he gives 
an extent far beyond the truth. [Arduenna.]’ 
Nearly the whole of Gallia west of a line drawn from 
Narbonne to Coblenz is a plain country. A man 
may walk from Leiden to the Auvergm for 450 
miles without meeting with a moautain or a really 
hilly country. The peninsula of Bretagne, which 
contained the Armoricae Civitates of Caesar, is 
rough and hilly, but not mountainous. The centre 
of France is the only mountainous country which is 
completely within the modem limits, the Auvergne, 
an extensive region of extinct volcanoes, which on 
the east is connected, so far as elevation of surface 
makes the connection, with the rugged Cevenms. 
This country of the Arverni of Caesar contains many 
lofty summits, some of them 6000 feet high. The 
Auvergne and the highest parts of the Chennes 
have a short summer, and a long cold winter, during 
which the mountains are covered with snow, which, 
when it melts, swells the Duranius (^Dordogne), 
Oltis {Lot), and Tamis {Tami), three of the great 
branches of the Garonne ; and the heavy rains in the 
upper valley of the Loire and its great branch the 
Elaver (AlU^") pour down floods into the basin of 
the Lower Loire which fill the river (Caes. B. G, vii. 
35), and often do great damage. 

This outline of the geography of Gallia, if it is 
well imderstood, will enable a student to comprehend 
many things in the history of the people which are 
otherwise unintelligible. He will see that this ex- 
tensive country has natural limits, two seas, two 
great mountain ranges, and a large river. It is 
subdivided into a western and north-western, and 
into an eastern and south-eastern, part by natural, 
well-defined boundaries. 

Caesar divides this country into four parts. The 
first is the Provincia, afterwards Narbonerisis, which 
lies altogether in the basin of the Rhone, except that 
small part of the basin of the Garonne between Tou- 
lousem^NarhonneYhich for political reasons was in- 
cluded in the Provincia before Caesar’s time. He divides 
the rest of Gallia into three parts, the limits of which 
he marks in a general way. Between the Pyrenees 
and the Garumna he places the Aquitani. North of 
them he places the people whom the Romans called 
Galli, but who called themselves Celtae or Celts, as 
he says {B. G. i. 1). He makes the Sequaiia and 
the Matrona {Mams), its chief branch, the northern 
limit of these Celtae; and though he does not ex- 
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press himself with great precision, he means to say 
that they extended from the ocean to the Rhine. 
The Helvetii were Celtae, and also their northern 
neighbours the Sequani, w-ho reached to the Rhine; 
and north of them the Lingones. North of the Lin- 
gones were the Leuci, in the highest part of the basin 
of the Maas and the Mosel ; and north of them the 
Mediomatrici, on the Mosel, whose position is shown 
by Divodurain {Metz): the Leuci and Mediomatrici 
were Belgae. North of the Seine and the Marne 
were the Belgae. [Belgae.] We should conclude 
that there was a great diversity in the language and 
manners of a people spread over such a country as 
Gallia, if nobody told us so, for the fact is the same 
even now. But Caesar, who observed this diversity, 
saw also that there was both diflerence enough be- 
tween the peoples of the great di\risions to show that 
they were not the same, and resemblance enough 
among the peoples of the several divisions to show a 
nearer relationship among them. The division of 
the Aquitani seems satisfactorily established. They 
were Iberians, probably mixed with Celts. The 
Celtae form a well-determined division, but they 
were not confined to this country between the Ga- 
ronne and the Seine: they were the natives of the 
Provincia, a fact that Caesar of course knew, and 
that the Ligurians also were there; but in liis general 
description he purposely omits the Provincia. The 
Belgae properly so called may have been a pure race; 
hut the Germans had long been in this part of Gallia, 
and we must suppose an intermixture to have taken 
place between them and some of tire native Belgae, 
if Belgae was their true name. 

As an hypothesis which rests on probable grounds 
is better than no opinion at all, if the hypothesis is 
not accepted as final, and so as to exclude inquiry, 
we may take that of Thierry {Histoire des Gmlois) 
without taking all his reasons and all his history. 
The gallic race seems to consist of two great divi- 
sions, which we may call Galli and Cumri; and,” 
while we admit the relationship of these races to be 
shown by their language, religion, and usages, we 
may also admit that the differences are sufficiently 
marked to distinguish them. The modern represen- 
tatives of the Cumri, the Welsh, have preserved their 
integrity better than any of the Gallic tribes. Of 
the other peoples in the north of Great Britain, and 
in Ireland, who belong to the Gallic race, the writer 
has no distinct opinion, and is not required to express 
any here; nor has he the knowledge that would enable 
him to form an opinion. The Belgae, as Caesar 
calls the Galli north of the Seine, though the name 
properly belonged in his time to the inhabitants of a 
part only of tliis country, were difterent from the 
I Celtae, and they may be the Cumri; and this, pro- 
bably, was the race that occupied all the Armorica 
or the sea-coast as far as the Loire. The represen- 
tatives of these people are the modem Bretons, a 
fact which cannot be denied, whatever opinion 
there may be about the origin of their present 
name and that of their country {Bretagne), or 
about settlers from Britannia having gone over tliere 
in the fourth century of our aera, or later. Of the 
two races tlie Celtae seem to be superior in intelli- 
gence, and we found this opinion on the character of 
tlie French nation at the present day; for it is ad- 
mitted by all competent judges, that though the 
Romans foimed a dominion in Gaul which lasted se- 
veral centuries, though many Germanic nations have 
settled In it, and though the Franks founded the em- 
pire. now called the French, the great mass of the 
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people south of the Seine are still of Celtic stock. 
The Franks, who were a small tribe, probably had 
less efiect on the Celtic population except in the 
north than the Italians who, during the Komaa do- 
minion, settled in all parts of Gallia in a peaceable 
way. Whatever may be the exact truth within tlie 
limits of these probabilities, the Celtic race, as now 
modified, is superior to the Cumriand to the German 
in some respects; superior certainly in the striking 
talents of distinguished individuals, inferior probably 
in the solid qualities that fit the bulk of a nation for 
daily life. 

The physical type of the Gallic race and its va- 
rious branches, may be better fixed now than by the 
doubtful evidence of the ancient authorities; for the 
race exists and may be examined, and the ancient 
authorities are vague. To enter on such an investiga- 
tion without prejudice, a man must get a firm con- 
viction, which may be got, that, though nineteen 
centuries have now passed since Caesar subdued the 
Galii, the population in a large part of the countiy 
is still essentially what it was then. The Romans 
and the Greeks describe the Galii as big men, and 
as having a white skin, bine eyes, and light-coloured 
hair, which they even reddened by artificial means. 
(Diod. V. 28 ; Piin. H, N, xviii. 12.) Their de- 
sperate courage, warlike character, fickle temper, and 
great ingenuity are also recorded. If a man will 
read attentively their history two thousand years 
ago, he will find the good and the bad, the weak and 
the strong, part of the Gallic character very much 
the same that it is now. 

All the ante-historical histoiy of the Gallic race, 
which some writers amuse themselves with pro- 
ducing, must he rejected as fiction. Nothing is 
certain except that the Gallic race has been widely 
diffused over Europe, but on what soil it first dis- 
played its restless activity and versatile talent we 
do not know. The Galii have been in various parts 
of Spain, in Italy, probably, as far at least as the 
central parts, and east of the Khine to a limit that 
we cannot fix. Within the historical period they 
have crossed the disputed boundary of the Ehine into 
Germany, and the Germans have crossed into Gallia; 
and even in our times the French have, by their 
warlike talents, reduced Germany to a temporary 
subjection. But in the long contest the slow and 
heavy German has had the advantage over his more 
lively neighbour, and his race occupies extensive 
tracts on the west side of the Rhine, and he made ; 
good his footing there in some parts even before 
Caesar’s time. 

The historical period of Gallia commences with 
the settlement of Massilia or Massalia, as the Greeks 
called it, by the Phocaeans of Asia Minor (about 
B. c. 600), on the south coast of Gallia east of the 
Rhone, in a country occupied by Ligures. Few set- 
tlements on a barbarous -coast have had a longer or 
more brilliant history than this ancient city, which 
still subsists, though it does not occupy exactly 
the same ground. The Greeks brought with them 
the cultivation of the vine, though the vine is a na- 
tive of Gallia, and they taught the Galii the use of 
letters. The origin of Gallic civilisation is probably . 
purely Greek. The history of this town and its 
settlements requires a separate ariicle, [Massalia.] 

In the article Galatia the histoiy of a Gallic 
invasion of Delphi and of Asia Minor is briefly 
told; and the fact of the Galii being in the country 
north of the Julian and Carnic Alps, in the basin of 
the Danube, has been stated. It seems that this 
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people must have been also on the east side of the 
gulf of Venice^ either mingled with Illyrians, 
whoever they may be, or among them as a separate 
race. For PyiTlms, the adventurous king of Epirus, 
after his unlucky knight-errantry in Italy, took a 
body of Gain into his pay, who probably came from 
the country north of %irus. Pyrrhus was a cap- 
tain quite to the taste of the Galii. He led them 
into Macedonia against Antigonus Gonatas, who had 
a Gallic army too. Pyrrhus defeated Antigonus, 
whose Galii, as usual, made a desperate resistance. 
Having got pos.session of Aegae, he left a garrison ol 
Galii there, who, as the biographer says, being a 
nation most greedy of money, plundered the royal 
sepulchres of the precious metals that they contained, 
and kicked about the bones of kings. (Pans. i. 1 1 
—13; Plut. PgrrhuSj c. 26.) His Galii followed 
Pyrrhus into the Peloponnesus, and were with him 
at Argos, where he was killed (b. C..273). We 
know not if any of them returned. 

The Carthaginians, who had settlements on the 
Spanish coast, and in Sardinia and Sicily, and com- 
posed their armies of mercenaries, found employment 
for some Galii in the First Punic War. These men 
served them in Sicily; but they were turbulent and 
dangerous auxiliaries. When the Romans were be- 
sieging Eryx, in the west part of Sicily, during this 
war, the Carthaginians had some Galii in garrison 
there, who, after failing in an attempt to betray the 
place and their comrades, went over to the Romans. 
The Romans afterwards entrusted them with the 
place, and they pillaged the temple. When the 
First Funic War was over, the Romans, disgusted 
with these fellows, put them in vessels, after disarm- 
ing them, and got them out of Italy. The Epirotae 
received them, and suffered for their folly in trusting 
men who could not be trusted. (Polyb. ii. 7.) After 
the close of the First Punic War the Carihaginiiins 
had a dreadful struggle with their own mercenary 
ri’oops, — Iberians, Ligurians, Galii, and a race of 
mongrel Greeks. A Gallic chief, Autaritus, made a 
great fiignre in this war; for though he had only 
2000 men, the remainder of his troops having gone 
over to the Romans during the siege of Eryx (Polyb. 
i. 77, 80), he had great influence with the rebels 
from being able to speak the Punic language, which 
the long service of these men in the Carthaginian 
armies had made the common language. The mer- 
cenaries were finally destroyed, after a war of three 
years and four months; a war distinguished above 
all others, says Polybius, for the cruelty with which 
it was conducted, and the disregard of aU morality. 

The history of the Galii in Italia is placed under 
Gallia CiaALPiNA. 

The Romans had carried their arms into Africa, 
Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, before they got a firm 
footing in Transalpine Gallia. In b. c. 154 the 
Massaliots came to ask their assistance against the 
Ligurian Oxybii and Deceates, who were besieging 
the Greek settlements of Antipolis (Antibes) and 
Nicaea (A^izza). The senate sent three commission- 
ers, who landed at Aegitna, a town of the Oxyhii, 
near Antipolis. The people of Aegitna were not 
willing to receive the Romans ; and, a quarrel ensuing, 
two Roman slaves were killed, and Flaminius, one of 
the commissioners, escaped with difficulty. The 
consul Q. Opimius was sent with a force against the 
Ligurians. He marched from Placentia, across the 
Apennines, took Aegitna, made slaves of the people, 
and sent those who were the prime movers in the 
attack on Flaminius in chains to Rome. Opimius, 
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who was a bold and prudent commander, defeated 
tiie Oxybii and Deceates in two successive battles. 
The Ligurians now submitted, with the loss of part 
of their land, which the consul gave to the Massaliots. 
(Polyb. sxxii. 7. &c., ed. Bekker.) A second demand 
of aid from the Massaliots, who were pressed by the 
neighbouring Ligurian tribe of the Myes, brought 
the consul M. Fulvius Flaccus into the country 
(b. c. 125). Flaccus defeated the Salyes, and even 
invaded the country of the Vocontii, who lived north 
of them ; though it does not appear that they had 
given the Romans any provocation. (Liv. Ep, 60.) 
C. Sextius Calvinus, consul E. c. 124, and afterwards 
proconsul in Gallia, completed the subjugation of the 
Salyes, whom he sold (b. c. 323). The Salyes had 
a king Teutomal, who, with other chiefs, fled for 
refuge among the Allobroges, a people higher up the 
Rhone. Calvinus cleared the way for the passage of 
the Romans from Etruria into Gallia, along the Li- 
gurian coast, hy removing all the barbarians to a 
certain distance from the sea-shore. During a winter 
residence north of Marseille, near some hot springs, 
he found the place so pleasant that he chose it as the 
site of a town; and here the Romans planted the 
Latin colony of Aquae Sextjae (Aw:), their first 
settlement north of the Alps (b. c. 122). (Liv. 
Ep. 61.) 

At this time, the Aedui, a people between the 
Sa$ne and the upper course of the Loire, were at war 
with the Allobroges, whose allies were the powerful 
people of the Arvemi, who lived in the mountains of 
Auvergne. The Romans chose the party of the 
Aedui, made an alliance with them, and gave the 
barbarians, as they called them, the grand title of 
brothers and kinsmen. (Caes. B, G. i. 45, vi. 12.) 
The consul Cn. Domitius, who now commanded in 
Gallia (b. c. 122), demanded of the Allobroges the , 
refugee chiefs of the Salyes. Bituit (as Appian calls 
him, perhaps incorrectly), king of the Allobroges, 
sent an ambassador to the consul, to deprecate his 
anger. The ambassador was richly dressed, and had 
with him a splendid train and a number of fierce dogs. 
He was accompanied by bis bard, who sung the glories 
of his king, of his nation, and of the ambassador; 
hut the Roman consul was not moved by his music. 
The Allobroges now crossed the Isere, and found the 
consul-at Vindalium, at the junction of the Sulgas 
i^Sorgm) and the l^one, a little north of Avignon. 
The Allobroges were eritirely defeated (b. 0.121). 
The consul for this year, Q. Fabius Maximus, came 
with large rdnforcements, and Cn. Domitius had a 
command under him. The Roman generals Karossed 
the Is&re, and entered the territory of the Allobroges. 
The Arverni, with their neighbours the Ruteni, were 
now af>vancing upon the Romans, who found that 
they had just crossed the Rhone by a bridge of boats, 
near the junction of the Rhone and the Isere. 
(Strab. p. 19L) The king of the Arverni, called 
Bituit by Livy (Ep. 61), who was at the head of 
more than 200,000 men, no doubt a greatly exagge- 
rated number, looked with contempt on the Roman 
legions, whom he considered hardly enough for a 
dinner for his dogs. But he soon discovered what 
an enemy he had to deal with. His men were fright- 
ened by the elephants in the Roman army (Flor.iii.2); 
and in the rout the Arverni fled across the bridge, 
which broke under their weight, and men and horses 
were swallowed up in the rapid current of the Rhone. 

It appears that the Allobroges also were in the battle. 
King Bituit wandered about the mountains, till 
Domitius treacherously got him into iris hands, and 
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sent him to Rome. The senate put him in prison at 
Alba, on the lake Fucinus ; and they afterwards got 
his son Congentiat into their hands. The Arverni, 
though defeated, were not further molested by the 
Romans : in feet, it was not easy to enter their 
country. But the Allobroges were declared Eorntm 
subjects; and the Romans constituted the country on 
the east side of the Rhone as far north as Geneva, 
the remotevst town of the Allobroges, a Roman pro- 
vince, which they designated simply by the name 
of Rrovincia. Fabius, who got the name of Allo- 
brogicus from his victory, and Domitius, recorded 
their victory by erecting a trophy of marble near 
the battle-field (Strab. p. 185), or each erected 
one; and Fabius built two temples. Domitius, 
a worthy ancestor of the empen)r Nero, w^ent about 
the new province riding on an elephant, with a rout 
of soldiers after him. (Sueton. Nero, c. 2.) Fabius 
and Domitius had a triumph at Rome for their victo- 
ries, in which king Bituit appeared in his various- 
coloured armour and his silver chariot. The Provincia 
had now always a Roman army in it, and a Roman 
army was always kept employed. The successors of 
Fabius extended the province, west of the Rhone, 
along the Cenmnes;; and the Helvii, Volcae Areco- 
mici, and Sardones, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
were included in it. They also made an alliance 
with the Volcae Tectosages, whose chief town was 
Tolosa (Loi^Zotise); and thus they prepared *tlie ^way 
for getting into the basin of the Garonne. The 
Romans bad hitherto no passage into Gallia except 
that along the sea. It was to secure some passage 
over the Alps, as it seems, that the consul Q. Marcius 
Rex (b. c. 1 18) attacked the brave tribe of the Stoeni, 
an Inalpine Ligurian people, all of wliom perished, 
either by the sword of their enemies or by their own 
hand. (Oros.v. 14; Liv. Lp, 62.) A brief notice 
is preserved of a memorable defeat of the Romans 
about this time. The Scordisci, a people somewhere 
about the Save, a Gallic race, or a mixed race, annoyed 
the Macedonian frontier, and threatened Italy. The 
consul C. Porcius Cato crossed into their country, 

. where he and his army perished. These savage 
people, however, still annoyed the Northern Greeks, 
whom they horribly maltreated. It is to these and 
I the like incursions of the Galli that Polybius seems 
to allude when he says (ii. 35) : “ The alarm from the 
Galatae, not only of old, but in ray time also several 
times, has terrified the Hellenes.” We have here, 
and in many other places, evidence of the existence 
of a great number of Galli in the country north of 
Macedonia and Epirns. 

The Roman dominion in the Provincia was se- 
cured (b. c. 118) by the establishment of Narbo 
Marcius (Narhonne), a Colonia Romana, on the 
A tax (Aude). Thf*. Romans thus commanded the 
road into Spain through the Eastern Pyrenees, and 
had an easy access to their new friends the Tec- 
tosages. They spared no pains to seeui-e and em- 
bellish the important position of Nax’bo, which 
became a commercial rival to Massilia. 

An invasion of barbarians from the east of the 
Rhone and north of the Danube now threatened the 
Roman dominion. Livy (Ep. 63) spejiks of a 
nation called Cirabri who entered the country over 
the mountains north-east of the Adriatic, the country 
which the Romans called Noricum. This was the 
first time that the Romans heard the name of the 
Oimbri. (Tacit. Germ. c. 37.) Appian (de Reb. 
Galt xiii) calls these invaders Teutoiies. The 
consul Cn. Papnius Cai'bo (b. c. 113) crossed the 
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Alps against them, and, after coming to teims Vith tO be a Gei*mamc people, though the reasons for this 
the barbarians, treacherously attacked them, but he supposition are not sufficient. Plutarch (^Marius^ 
lost a large part of his army, and narrowly escaped c. 11) has collected some of the opinions about the 
(b. c. 113). The Cimbri then, according to Ap- origin and nationality of these people, and nobody has 
plan's story, which is worth very little, retreated to found out anything better yet. It was a whole 
the country of the Galatae ; but what Galatae are nation in movement, with their waggons, dogs, wives, 
meant we do not know. Some few years later Teur and children. The Romans appointed C. Marius 
tones and Cimbri entered the country of the Belgae. consul for the third time, b. c. 103, to continue the 
(Caes. jR. (?. ii. 4.) This seems to have been a war against the barbarians. Soon after 3 lis arrival 
fresh set of barbarians: Caesar says that the Belgae in the province he made the cut at the outlet of the 
were the only people of Gallia who prevented the Rhone the traces of which still remain. [Fossa 
Cimbri and Teutones from invading their territory, Mariana,] Marius had with him L. Cornelius 
W'hich may be true if he means the Belgae properly Sulla, as legatus, who defeated the Tectosages, who 
so called [Belgae] ; but it is not exact, if he has were in arms against the Romans, and took their 
told the truth in another place (ii. 29), where he king Copill prisoner. (Plut. Sulla^ c. 4.) The bar- 
says, that the Aduatuci on the Mosa were a part of barians now divided themselves into two parts, 
these barbarians, who were left behind to guard the The Cimbri, with the Helvetic Tigurini, crossed 
cattle and baggage, while the rest moved on to the Helvetia to make their way into Italy by the Tri- 
south. A short notice of the terrible devastations of dentine Alps. The Teutones, and a people with 
these barbarians is preserved by Caesar (H, G. vii. them named Ambrones, moved on towards the 
77.) They ravaged Celtica; and the people, who Ligurian country. (Plut. A/ar. c. 15.) The story 
shut themselves up in their towns, were compelled by of the movements of the barbarians cannot be ac- 
famine to eat one another. From Celtica the inva- cepted as true. The fact of a body of barbarians 
ders passed into the Provincia ; and, in b. c. 109, advancing along the Rhone towards Italy, and of 
the consul M. Junius Silanus was defeated by them another body about the same time entering the basin 
(Liv. Ep. 65). In b. c. 107 L. Cassius Longinus of the Po from the north-east, is all that we know, 
had the province of Transalpine Gallia. The Tigu-? C. Marins (b. c. 102.), now consul for tlie fourth 
rini, one of the Helvetian pagi, under the command of time, entrenched himself near the junction of the 
Divico, were entering the country of the Allobroges, Rhone and the Isei'e, while the countless host of 
who were within the Provincia, and the consul went barbarians past him on their way to the south, 
to meet them. The Roman commander fell in the Marius followed the Teutones, and in a battle near 
battle, and his army was ignominiously compelled to Aquae Sextiae destroyed and dispersed tliem. 
pass under the yoke. The text of Orosius (v. 15), Their king Teutobocchus, a gigantic barbarian, was 
which is undoubtedly corrupt, states that Cassius made prisoner, and afterwards walked in Marius' 
pursued the Tigurini to the ocean, where he was triumph at Rome. (Florus, iii. 3.) In the next 
defeated; but the Leman lake was probably the year, C. Marius, consul tor the fifth time, with his 
place. (Liv. Ep. 65.) L. Calpumius Piso, who colleague Lutatius Catulus, defeated the Cimbri in 
commanded under Cassias, perished in the battle, the country north of the Po. The destruction of 
He was the grandfather of the Piso whose daughter these invaders kept Northern Gallia quiet for a time, 
Caesar married (H. G. i. 12). M. Aemilius Scaurus, and them was no great movement of the barbarians 
a legatus probably of Caepio, the consul of the fol- tmtil b. o. 58. 

lowing year, was defeated about this time by the In the wars vyhich followed Sulla’s usurpation, 
Cimbri, and being taken prisoner was killed by a Q. Sertorius, he who escaped from the rout of 
prince named Boiorix, because he advised the Cimbri Caepio's army on the Rhone, maintained in Spain 
not to invade Italy. (Liv, Ep. 67.) the cause of the Marian faction ; and many of this 

Ins. o. 105 the consul, Cn. Manlius Maximus, party fled to the Provincia, Some of the Aquitani 
was in Gallia north of the Alps, with Q. Servilius served under Sertorius in Spain, where they learned 
Caepio, consul in the preceding year. It was during the art of war. (JB. G. iii. 23.) In b. c. 78 L, 
Caepio’s consulship, it seems, that he took and Manilius, proconsul of Gallia, was obliged to quit 
plundered Tolosa, the capital of the Volcae Tec- Aquitania with the loss of his baggage ; and the 
tosages, who had formed an alliance with the legatus, L. Valerius Praeconinus, was defeated and 
invading barbarians, or showed a disposition to do killed. {B. G. iii. 20.) In b. c, 76 Cn. Poin- 
so. (Dion. Cass. Frag. 97.) The consul and peius marched into Spain against Sertorius. He 
Caepio were encamped separately near the Rhone, made his way into the Provincia, over the Alps, 
when the barbarians fell upon them, and stormed by a new route to the Romans, and his road to 
one camp after the other. The incr^ible number Narbonne was marked by blood. The Galli of the 
of 80,000 Roman soldiers is said to have perished. Provincia were in arms against the Romans. Pom- 
(Liv. Ep. 67.) Among the few who escaped was peius gave the lands of the Helv'ii and Volcae Are- 
Q. Sertorius, who saved himself by swimming over comici, who had been the most active in the rising, 
the Rhone. After such a victory it is not surpris- to the Massaliots- (Caes. B. C. i. 35.) Pom- 
ing that the invaders advanced further south. The peius left M. Fonteius governor of the Provincia. 
Cimbri ravaged the country between the Rhone and During his administration the Provincia was in re- 
the Pyrenees, and entered Spain. But they were hellion, and the Galli attacked both Massilia and 
driven back by the Celtiberi, and returning into Narho, but Fonteius drove them off. He wiis three 
Gallia joined the Teutones. The brief notices of years in Gallia, during which time the country was 
these wars generally mention the Cimbri and Teu- drained of its resources to supply the Roman armies 
tones together. We have hardly any evidence opposed to Sertorius in Spain. Fonteius was also 
whether they were two people or one. It is generally charged with enriching himself by illegal means; 
assumed that the Teutones must be a Teutonic race, and when affairs were more settled, b. c. 69, he was 
as their name would- show ; but this is not conclu- tried at Rome, on charges made by the Allobroges 
sive. The Cimbri iu*e also supposed by some writers and Volcae, for the offence of Repetundae. He was 
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defended by Cicero ; part of whose oration on this 

occasion is extant. 

Another governor of the Provincia, during b. c. 
66, 65, C. Calpurnius Piso (consul B. c. 67), was 
prosecuted by G. Julius Caesar b. c. 63 on a charge 
of repetundae and other offences. Cicero defended 
him, and he was acquitted. . . 

In the consulship of Cicero (b, c. 63) Catilina 
and his desperate associates made proposals to the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges who were then at 
Rome. The ambassadors had come to get protec- 
tion from the senate against the greediness of the 
Roman governors. They were oTerwhelmed with 
debt, both the state and individuals; a common 
complaint of the provincial subjects of Rome. The 
Romans levied heavy contributions on those people 
who had made most resistance, and both^ com- 
munities and individuals felt it. Besides this, the 
Gallic cultivator seems to have been always in debt. 
He borrowed money from the Roman negotiatores at 
a high rate, and his profits would be hardly suffi- 
cient to pay the interest of the money. The pro- 
fitable business of feeding sheep and cattle was in 
the hands of Romans, who probably got the exclusive 
use of much of the pasture land. As the Allobroges i 
w'ere a conquered people, we may conjecture that 
their waste lands had been seized by the Roman ' 
state, and were covered with the flocks of Romans ! 
who paid to the Roman treasury a small sum for 
the right of pasture. P. Quinctius, for whom Cicero 
made a speech which is extant, had a good business in 
Gallia as a flock-master (“ Pecuaria res satis ampla,” 
fro P. Qu/nctio, c. 3). A Roman named Umbrenus, 
who had been a “ negotiator ” in Gallia, undertook 
to open the conspiracy of Catiline to the Allobroges, 
and he promised them great things if their nation 
would join in the rising. From fear, however, or 
some other cause, the Allobroges betrayed the conspi- 
rators to the consul Cicero. (Sallust, Cat 40 ; Appian, 
B. C. ii. 4.) It does not appear that the ambas- 
sadors got anything for their pains, though they 
well deserved it. There were signs of insunrection 
in Southern Italy as well as in Gallia Citerior and , 
Ulterior, and the revelations of the ambassadors ; 
saved Rome at least from a civil war. 

The Allobroges at home were not satisfied with ' 
the mission to Rome, for they rose against the 
Romans, and ravaged the country about Narbome. 
Manlius Lentinus, a legatus of the governor C. 
Pomptinus, narrowly escaped perishing witli his 
army near the here, having fallen into an ambus- 
cade laid by Catugnat, the commander of the GaUi. 
By sending fresh forces across the Rhone, Pomptinus 
defeated the Galli near Solonium (perhaps Sallonaz), 
and ended the war by taking the place. (Dion i 
Cass, xxxvii. 47 ; Liv. 103.) 

Though the Greek and Roman writers give us no 
satisfactory infurmation about the Cimbri and Ten- 
tones, they are quite clear about the people whom 
they call Germani. The German! 'nrere.on the east 
side of the Rhine, opposite to the Helvetii, with 
whom they were constantly fighting (Gaes. B. G, 
i 1), and to the other Celtic and Belgic peoples 
who lived along the Rhine from the territories of 
the Helvetii northward. The Gemani had got a 
footing in the country of the Belgae long before 
Caesar’s time [Belgae] ; and the Tribocci, also a 
Gennan people, were settled in the plain between 
the Vosges and the Rhine about Strasshirg, and 
consequently within the limits of the Celtae. A 
quarrel between the Aedui, who were east Of tlie 
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Saom and in the valley of the Dot^s, brought fresh 
Germans into Gallia. One matter in dispute was 
the tolls on the navigation of the Arar. (Strab. 
p. 192.) The Sequani made an alliance with the 
Arvemi to anuoy the Aedui on one side, and on 
the other they brought over the Rhine Ariovistus, 
a chief of the Suevi. The German came with his 
hardy men, and soon reduced the Aedui to sub- 
mission. An Aeduaa named Divitiacus, a Dniid, 
who had the title and rank of Vergobretus, escaped 
into the Provincia, and thence made his way to Rome 
to complain of the tyranny of the German. (Caes. 
B. G. i. 30.) Cicero (dfe Divin. i. 40) entertained 
this learned Celt at Rome, and his brother Quintus 
was acquainted with him when he was one of 
Caesar’s legati in the Gallic War. Ariovistus, after 
defeating the Aedui, took pssession of one third 
part of the lands of his friends the Sequani; and, 
as new comers from the other side of the river had 
to be provided with lands, he demanded of the Sequani 
another tliird. (B. G. i. 31.) This was the state of 
affairs in that part of Gallia when (b. c. 60) a rumour 
! reached Rome that the Helvetii were preparing to 
j move from their country. {B. G. i. 2.) The Romans 
I had already suffered from the arms of the Tigurini 
one of the four Helvetic pagi. This movement of 
a whole people was an attempt to seize the supre- 
macy of Gallia, and in the end to eject the Romans. 
In B. c, 69 C. Julius Caesar was consul; and it hap- 
pened that during this year Gallia was quiet, partly 
owing to Caesar’s own contrivance, perhaps, for it 
was during his consulship that the savage German 
Ariovistus was honoured with the title of “ Rex 
atque amicus” {B. G. i. 35) by the Roman senate. 
Caesar obtained for his “ provincia,” after the ex- 
piration of his consulship, Gallia Cisalpina and 
Illyricum, with Gallia north of the Alps, for five 
yeans ; and he had a general commission for doing 
what he liked north of the Alps under the name 
of protecting the friends and allies of the Roman 
people. (B, G. i. 35.) Early in b. c. 58 he heard 
that the Helvetii were beginning to move from their 
couritry, and the road they were going to take was 
1 through the Provincia. Caesar hastily quitted 
j Rome, crossed the Alps, and in a few days he was 
[ at Geneva. 

The conquest of Gallia by Caesar is told with 
great brevity by himself. His purpose was to de- 
scribe his military operations, and he tells us very 
little more about Gallia than what strictly belongs 
to the matter. In one instance (vi, 1 1 — 20) he has 
made a digression to speak of the institutions and 
manners of the people; but he has given no de- 
scription of the country except his brief introduc- 
tion. (H. <r. i. 1). All the rest that we learn about 
the country and the people is told as part of his 
military operations ; but we may learn from it more 
of, the sLite of Gallia than from the learned labfmrs 
of a modern compiler. His war with the Helvelii 
may be more conveniently spoken of under that 
heading. [Helvetii.] After driving this nation 
back to their homes he went against the German 
Ariovistus. His course was to Vesontio (Besanqoii), 
the capital of the Sequani, on the Bonbs, the posi- 
tion of which he has well described. From Besangon 
the direction of his march is not clearly stated : but 
he reached a large plain, and defeated Ariovistus 
five miles from the Rhine ; for five mile.s is the true 
reading, not fifty. (Caes. B. G. i. 3 1 — 54.) The battle 
was fought in the plain between the Vosges and the 
Rhine, somewhere north of Bale, Nothing more is. 
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said of Germans m this part of Gallia after the 
battle near the Rhine: the news of thetlefeat pre- 
vented others from coming over. Caesar only came 
into the country of the Sequani to drive out the 
Germans, but he left his army there for the winter, 
and crossed the mountains into Cisalpine Gallia to 
hold his circuits (“ conventus agere,” JB. G. i. 54). 
In the winter the Belgic nations formed a union to 
defend themselves, for they suspected that Caesar 
would attack them after he had reduced the country 
of the Celtae. They were urged to arms by some 
of the Celtae, who did not like to see the Romans 
wintering in their country. Caesar, who gives 
these reasons for the combination of the Belgae, 
adds another; that the great men in Gallia, and 
those who had the means of hiring followers, were 
accustomed to usurp royal power whenever they had 
a chance, and, if the Roman dominion were esta- 
blished, they knew this mode of making what their 
modern imitators call a coup d’dtat ” would not be 
possible (B, G, ii. 1). Caesar in his Commentarii 
mentions several instances of this kind of usurpa- 
tion. His second book contains his history of the 
war with the Belgae (b. c. 57). The Remi sub- 
mitted from the first. The submission of the 
Suessiones, Bellovaci, and Ambiani followed. He 
defeated the Nervii and their allies in a great battle 
on the Sabis (Samlre) ; and then took the strong- 
hold of the Aduatuci, who were the descendants of 
the Gimbri and Teutoni. (JB, G, ii. 29.) The sur- 
vivors of the Aduatuci were sold, and the number 
reported to Caesar was 53,000, They were pur- 
chased by the mercatores who of old followed the 
Roman camp (Liv. x. 12) and followed Caesar’s 
camp (B. G. vi. 31). We do not see how the mer- 
catores could make anything of their bargain, unless 
they had some escort to assist in conveying the 
slaves to the nearest market, which would be the 
Provincia; or it may be that the Belgians would 
ha\'e no objections to buy a few of these intrudera. 
The sale of slaves was one way that Ca^ar had of 
raising money. After the great battle with the 
Neiwii, P. Crassns with a single legion was sent to 
the Veneti, UnelU, Osismi, Curiosolitae, Sesuvii, 
Aulerci, and Redones, whom Caesar calls “ the mari- 
time states which border on the Ocean.” All these 
people submitted to a mere youth at the head of a 
few thousand men. The Transhenane Germans also 
sent to Caesar to proffer hostages and to do as they 
were bid. The proconsul was in a hurry to visit 
Italy and Illyricum, and he told the Germans to 
come and see him the next summer. We have no 
evidence of the Roman armies having been led north 
of the basin of the Rhone before Caesar’s Belgian 
campaign. The rapidity of his movements, his 
success, and his savage treatment of those who re- 
sisted, struck terror into the barbarians. He placed 
his soldiers in winter quarters between the Seim 
and the Xozre,and south of Loire, in the territory 
of the Carnutes, Andes, and Turones, and imme- 
diately went to Italy. (H. G. ii. 35.) 

Caesar sent a legion and some cavalry under Ser. 
Galba to winter in the country of the Nantuates, 
Yei-agri, and Seduni, who occupied the countiy from 
the north-eastern boundary of the Allobroges and 
the Leman lake to the highest Alps. They were 
in the great valley called the Vallais, between the 
Bernese and the Pennine Alps. Galba placed part 
of his troops in the country of the Nantuates, who 
were nearest to the lake, and he fixed himself with 
the remainder at Octoduros (^Martigny'), Caesar 


says that the i)urpose of Galba’s mission was to 
clear the pass over the Alps by which the “ mer- 
catores ” were accustomed to go at great risk and 
with the payment of heavy tolls. These “mer- 
catores ” were the enterprising Italian traders who 
crossed the pass of the Great St Bernard from Cis- 
alpine Gallia to carry their wares among the Galli. 
Galba was attacked by the people in his quarters 
at Gctodurus, which he left after driving off the 
enemy; and, retreating through the country of the 
Nantuates into the territory of the Allobroges, where 
he was within the Provincia, he spent the winter 
there. (B. G, iii. 7.) 

Caesar was recalled from Italy (e. c. 56) by a 
rising of the maritime states, whose submission had 
perhaf® only been made to gain time; but the im- 
mediate provocation was the demand for supplies 
made on some of them by P, Crassus, who w^as win- 
tering somewliere about Angers with a legion. The 
movers of this war were the Veneti, a skilful mari- 
time people, who had many ships with which they 
traded to Britain. (B. G. iii. 8.) Caesar’s cam- 
paign against these states, and the sea-fight, are one 
of the most difficult parts of the Commentarii to ex- 
plain [Veneti.] He defeated the fleet of the 
Veneti ; and Q. Titmius entered the country of the 
XJnelii, w'ho submitted. Before the battle Caesar 
sent P. Crassus into Aquitania with twelve cohorts, 
to prevent the Aquitani from coming to the aid of 
the Armoric states. Crassus firat defeated the So- 
tiates, who lived about the modern Sos, between Auch 
and, Bazas, (H. G, iii. 21.) The Yocates and Ta- 
rusates, who were next attacked, sent for aid from 
Spain, which is some evidence in confirmation of the 
relationship of these Aquitani to some of the Spanish 
peoples. [Aquitani.] The Spanish auxiliaries 
whom Caesar names were Cantabri. (B, G. iii, 26.) 
After defeating the Aquitani and their Spanish allies 
in the wide plains south of the Gironde, Crassus re- 
ceived the submission of the greater part of Aqui- 
tania; the names of the peoples are mentioned by 
Caesar. (P. G. iii. 27.) The position of several of 
these tribes can be determined; but the position of 
others is uncertain. 

The summer was near ended, and Caesar had put 
down all his enemies except the Morini and Menapii, 
who were in arms. The Morini lived along the 
channel, from Gesoriacum (Boulogm') northwards at 
least as far as Castellum Morinorum ( Cosset). [Cas- 
TELLUM Morinorum.] The enemy fled into the 
forests and marshes, where the Romans followed 
them, not without loss. Caesar began to cut a road 
through the forests, and he had just reached the 
enemy, when the heavy rains compelled him to re- 
tire. (B. G, iii. 29.) Before taking leave of the 
Morini he wasted their lands, and burnt all the build- 
ings that he could reach. He placed his army in 
quarters between the Seine and the Loire, in the 
country of the Aulerci and Lexovii. 

In the next year (b. c. 55) the XJsipetes, whom 
Caesar calls German! (iv. 1), and the Tenctheri, 
crossed the Rhine, and fell on the Menapii. These 
invaders were themselves driven on by more power- 
ful enemies, the Suevi, whose habits Caesar describes 
(JB, G, iv. 1); and he states that the “ mercatores” 
used to go into their country. Here we have the 
evidence of the Roman proconsul to the fact of mer- 
catores, crossing the RMne into Germany before the 
Roman arms had been carried over the river. It is 
here assumed that these mercatores were Italians. 
Csesar determined to stop these Gennau invaders, 
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who, after living on the Menapii during the winter, 
had moved south into the territories of the Eburones 
and the Oondrusi, who were dependents of the Tre- 
viri. The Germans had got as far south as Liege^ 
when Caesar came towards them. He tells us his 
own story of the treacherous dealing of the Germani 
with him, hut he also shows that he was quite a 
match for them in cunning. The Germans at last 
were fallen upon by the Romans at the confluence of 
the Mosa and Rhenus (“ ad confluentem Mosae et 
Rheni,” as it is in Caesar’s text, iv. 15), where those 
who escaped the Roman sword were drowned in the 
river. There is a great difference of opinion about 
the explanation of this campaign. But the writer 
still thinks that this river Mosa is the Mosel, and 
that the Germans were beaten and drowned near 
Coblenz. A little below Coblenz, if this explanation 
is accepted, and between CoUmz and Andemach, 
Caesar built a wooden bridge on which he passed 
over the Rhine to the German side (J?. G. iv. 1 7), 
rather to make a display of Roman power than for 
any other purposes. He stayed eighteen days in 
Germany, and returning into Gallia destroyed his 
bridge (iv. 19). The rest of the summer was oc- 
cupied with Caesar’s first expedition to Britain, the 
immediate motive for which, he says, was the in- 
fonnation that lie had of aid being supplied from 
Britain to the Roman enemies in almost all the 
Gallic wars. (B. GAy» 20.) The fact may he true 
or not: he does not say that it was so. He has 
mentioned one occasion (H. G. iii. 9) when the Ve- 
neti sent to Britain for aid ; but he does not say that 
it came. What he says (iv. 20) may be fairly in- 
terpreted to apply to the wars of the Romans with 
the Gain before his time, as well as to his own time. 
Caesar remarks that “ few persons ” went to Britain 
except “ mercatores,” and they were only acquainted 
with the coast and the parts which were opposite to 
Gallia. These “ mercatores ” may have been Ita- 
lians from the Provincia, and also Galli. One would 
suppose that in those, days nobody would go to Bri- 
tain except traders, but Caesar s expression of “ few 
pei^ons” is explained by other parts oC his work. 
Xb. G. ii. 14.) Political refugees used to run away 
from Gallia to Britain. Caesar sailed from Portus 
Itius ( Wissant), and landed about Beal on the Xeni 
coast. On his return to the French coast the Mo- 
rini, whom he had left on good teims, could not resist 
the temptation of plundering some 300 Romans, who 
had landed on a different part of the coast from the 
rest of the troops (iv. 37). But the Morini got 
nothing by their treachery ; and they lost many of 
their men in the pursuit by the Roman cavalry. La- 
bienus also entered their country, and the Morini 
submitted ; for this autumn had been a dry season, 
and the Romans were not stopped by the waters. 
The country of the Menapii, who lived on the Lower 
Rhine and the Lower Mosa, was mercilessly ravaged 
this autumn. The people hid themselves in their 
thickest forests, while the Romans wasted their 
lands, cut down the corn, and burnt the buildings. 
(B. G. iv. 38.) Caesar placed all his men in winter 
quarters w'ithin the territory of the Belgae. 

Caesar prepared for his invasion of Britain in b. c. 
54 by building a great number of ships in Gallia; 
but he had to get from Spain the materials for fitting 
them out. {B. G, v. 1.) In this spring he visited 
the country of the Treviri, who were on the Rliine 
above and below Coblenz, and he settled the disputes 
between the two factions. These Gallic states were 
continually distracted by quarrels among tlie chief 
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people. Caesar sailed on his second expedition to 
Britain from Portus Itius, and landed on the same 
part of the British coast as in his first expedition. 
(B. 0. Y. 8 — 23.) On his return he found that the 
harvest had failed in Gallia, which made it necessary 
for him to disperse his troops in winter quarters (v. 
24). He had various w^ays of keeping the Galli 
quiet. If he found a man who could be useful and 
was fit for the place, he would make him a king, as 
in the case of Tasget, who was a man of high rank 
among the Camutes, for his ancestors had held royal 
power. Caesar, finding Tasget useful, restored him 
to his ancestral rank ; but in the third year of his 
reign he was murdered, and a great number of per- 
sons were implicated in the conspiracy. {B. G. v. 
25.) In this winter the Romans had a great loss; 
a division of the army was cut off in the country of 
the Eburones ; and Q. Cicero, the brother of hi. 
Cicero, had great difficulty in defendinir his camp 
against the Nervii till Caesar came to his assistance. 
(B.G.y* 38 — 52.) Caesar spent all this winter in 
Gallia. Things were in too disturbed a state to let 
him leave. The Senones had a king, Cavarin, whom 
Caesar had made them a present of. They were 
going to put their king to death by a determination 
of the whole people, or the senate at least (publico 
consilio); but the king, hearing of their designs, 
escaped to his friend the proconsul. Caesar sum - 
moned the senate of the Senones, and the senate re- 
fused to come. In this winter the Treviri attacked 
the camp of Lahienus, who was on thrir borders; 
but Induciomar, the leader of the Treviri, was killed, 
and the assailants were defeated. (B. G. v. 58.) 

In B. c. 63, Caesar, expecting fresh troubles in 
Gallia, increased his forces. (H. G. vi. 1.) After 
checking a rising of the Nervii, he summoned tlie 
states of Gallia to assemble in the spring, as his 
practice had been, and all came except the Carnute®, 
Senones, and Treviri. He does not mention the 
place to which they were summoned; but he moved 
the meeting to Lutetia Parisionim (P«m), in order 
to be nearer to the Senones, who soon submitted, and 
also the Carnutes. (S. G. vi. 4.) His principal 
business now was with the Treviii and Ambiorix, 
king of the Eburones, who had cut off* the Roman 
troops in the previous winter. The Menapii wei'e 
friends to Ambiorix, and they had been guilty of 
the insolence of never having sent ambassadors to 
Caesar. He entered their country with Ms forces in 
three divisions, burnt as usual all that he came near, 
and carried off many head of cattle and many pri- 
soners. (B. G. vi. 6.) This brought them to terms; 
and the proconsul without delay set off to punish 
the Treviri, who had got Ambiorix some friends 
among the Germans east of the Rhine. Before 
Caesar came Labierms had defeated the Treviri ; and 
on his arrival Caesar built a second wooden bridge 
over the Rhine, a little above the place where he 
built the first, and went a second time into Ger- 
mania. (B. G. vi. 9.) This second passage of the 
Rhine was not marked by any great event. The 
Ubii, a nation on the east bank, who will afterwards 
appear on the Gallic side, humbly submitted ; and 
Caesar, finding tliat his real enemies on the Gennan 
side were the Suevi, made inquiries about them. 
They had retired with all their foi*ees a long way, 
and planted themselves at the place where a forest of 
boundless extent c*cminenced. There they were 
waiting fbr the Romans, who prudently turned their 
backs on the Suevi and returned by their bridge (vi. 
10). Being l>ent on taking AmbiorLx, who had 
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done him so much mischief, Caesar entered the 
country of the Eburones. He left his heavy ma- 
terial with Q. Cicero at Aduatuca, the winter 
quarters of the troops that had been destroyed the 
year before. (J?. G. vi, 32.) Aduatuca seems to be 
the site of Tongem^ and, as Caesar says that it was 
about the middle of the territory of the Eburones, it 
fixes their position, [Aduatuca ; Ebueones.] 
While Caesar was wasting the lands of this unfor- 
tunate people, some Germans, Sigambri, crossed the 
Rhine, and fell on the camp of Q. Cicero, {B. G. vi, 
35.) Caesar retm-ned to the camp, but the Sigam- 
bri had time to get safe off with their booty. (A G. 
vi. 41.) Again he set out to vex the Eburones, as 
he expresses it; and we have his own word for what 
he did : he burnt every building that he could see, 
drove off the cattle, and the com that his men and 
beasts did not consume was laid hy the rains. He 
left the country with the belief that, if any of the 
Eburones had escaped him, they would die of hunger. 

G. vi. 43.) 

After this merciless devastation Caesar summoned 
the states of Gallia to Burocortorum (Bhems), 
where he made inquiry into the conspiracy of the 
Senones and Carnutes, Acco, who had been the 
cause of the rising, was flogged to death ; and his 
accomplices ran away. (^B, G. vi. 44.) Caesar put 
his troops in quarters among the Treviri, the Liii- 
gones, a people who had always been quiet, and at 
Agendicuni (&«s), the chief town of the Senones. 
He went into Italy to hold the couventus. 

The Gain, hearing of disturbances at Rome this 
winter, thought that Caesar would be detained in 
Italy (H. Gr. vii. 1), and this would be a good op- 
portunity for getting rid of the Romans. The Car- 
nutes began, and the Arverni next rose under a 
brave and skilful commander Vercingetorix, who 
stirred up the Galli north and west of the Arverni 
as far as the ocean. This brought Caesar into the 
Provincia in the depth of winter. (B, G. i. 62.) 
He cut his way through the snows on the Chemesy 
six feet deep, and came down on the Arverni, who 
did not expect him by that way. (B. G. vii. 8.) But 
Caesar was in the neighbourhood of Vercingetorix, 
who, at the request of the Arvenii, advanced to 
their aid from the country of the Bituriges, whom 
he had brought over to his side. Unless Caesar 
could collect his scattered forces, he could not make 
head against Vercingetorix. He resolved to do this 
himself, witliout the knowledge of his men, whom 
he left under the care of Brutus; he went across the 
Chmnes again in the depth of winter to Vienna 
( VUmw) on the Rhone, where he found some newly 
raised troops of horse, who had been ordered to 
assemble there. From Vienna he travelled day and 
night to the country of the Lingones, where he had 
two legions. Having reached these troops, he sum- 
moned the rest of his forces from the coimtry of the 
Senones and the Treviri, and got them all together , 
before the Arverni could hear of. his approach. He ! 
left two le.gions and all his heavy material at Sem^ 
and set out. towards the country of his allies, the 
Boii, between the Allier and the Loire^ whom Ver- 
cingetorix was threatening. His march was rapid 
and terrible. In two days he ‘took Vellaunodunum, 
a town of the Senones, and then came right upon | 
Genabum (^Orleans) on the Loire^ where the Car- , 
nutes, at the beginning of the outbreak, had mur- 
dered the Roman “ negotiatores ” who were living 
there. [Genabum.] He broke into the town, 
which his men sacked; he left it in fiames, and 
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crossed the Loire. {B. G. vii. 11.) He w^as now in 
the country of the Bituri.ges (Berri). The first 
town that he took w^as Noviodunum. He then came 
on the capital Avaricum (Bourges\ which was 
defended by a strong wall, made with great skill 
The Galli had a way of building their town walls, 
which Caesar describes very briefly and very well 
(B.G.^i. 23) ; this people had made some progress 
in the art of defending places. The siege was a 
work of great difficulty, and the sufferings of the 
Roman soldiers were extreme ; for it was winter, 
and they had to work in the mud, the cold, and in 
continual rain. The Roman commander tells the 
end of the affair in a few words (.5. G. vii. 28): 
“ The soldiers, whose passions were roused by the 
massacre at Genabum and their owm sufferings, 
spared neither the helpless through age, nor the 
women, nor the children ; out of the whole number, 
who were about 40,000, only 800, who had hurried 
out of the place on hearing the shouts of the invading 
enemy, escaped safe to Vercingetorix.” 

Caesar found stores in Avaricum, and, the winter 
being over, he was ready for a regular campaign. 
But he had first to settle a domestic dispute among 
the Aediii. (^B. G. vii. 32.) Two men had been 
elected to the chief magistracy, an annual office, and 
the constitution allowed, only one. The whole state 
was in arras, one party against the other, Caesar 
summoned the Aedui to Decetia (Becise)^ an island 
on the Loire, and settled the dispute in favour of 
one of the men. He exhorted the Aedui to give 
him their assistance in the war, with fair promises 
of what he would do for them after Gallia was 
completely subdued. The position of tlie Aedui, 
between the Upper Loire and the Same, made their 
alliance most important for the Romans. It was 
the easiest line of communication between the north 
part of the Provincia and the basin of the Seine. Cae- 
sar was still afraid of the Senones and the Parisii, and 
he sent Labienus with four legions into that country, 
[Parish.] He marched south with six legions, 
with the intention of taking the hill town of Ger- 
govia, in the country of the Arveriii, in the upper 
part, of the basin of the Allm\ This, his most 
signal failure in Gallia, is told in another place. 
[Gebgovia.] After his defeat before Gergovia 
Caesar was in great straits. He moved northwards 
to join Labienus ; but his treacherous friends, the 
Aedui, seized Noviodunum (afterwards Nevirnum, 
Nevers) on the Loire, where Caesar had great stores, 
and the booty that he had got in the Gallic War. 
(B. G. vii. 55.) His military chest also w^as there. 
His enemies lined the banks of the Loire with 
troops, and the river being swollen by the melted 
snows was difficult to pass. He could not think of re- 
treating. It would be a confession that he was beaten. 
Nor could he attempt to cross the Cevennee, where 
the roads were almost Impassable ; besides, Labienus 
was on the Seine, and he was afraid that he would 
he cut off. Nothing remained but to cross the river, 
wliich he accomplished. He found corn and cattle 
on the east side, and w'as joined by Labienus, who 
was as lucky as himself in escaping from a veiy 
dangerouS|psition (^B. G. vii. 57 — 62), and getting 
safe to Sens. All Central and Western Gallia was 
now in arms, and Vercingetorix was chosen com- 
mander-in-chief. The Remi and Lingones still stuck 
to the Roman alliance ; and the Treviri, who were 
kept busy by their German neighbours, sent aid to 
neither side. Vercingetorix bestirred himself to 
rouse all the country agdnst the Roman proconsul. 
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He pushed on the Gahali, and some of the A^erni 
against the Helvii, who were within the Provincia ; 
and the Euteni and Cadnrci were sent to ravage the 
land of the Volcae Arecomici, who were also within 
the Provineia. {B. G. vii. 64.) Caesar, knowing 
that the enemy was superior in cavalry, and that aU 
the roads into the Provineia and Italy were blocked 
up, got cavalry from over the Rliine, from some of 
his German friends there, and light troops who 
fought among the cavalry after German fashion. 
The proconsul, however, had an eye to the safety of 
the Provineia, and he began to move through the 
borders of the Lingones into the country of the 
Se^uani. He was on his road to the Provineia, with 
the intention, no doubt, of returning when he had 
got reinforcements. The occasion was tempting to 
the Galli. They attacked him on his march, and 
were defeated. (B. G. vii. 67.) The Germans con- 
tributed largely to the victory. All the cavalry of 
Vercingetorix was routed, and he fled to Alesia, a 
town of the Mandubii. [Alesia.] The siege of 
this place and the capture of Vercingetorix put an 
end to the campaign, the result of which was more 
unfortunate to the Galli than glorious to Caesar. 
But a man of less ability and energy would have 
perished, with all his army. 

The eighth book of the Gallic War is not by 
Caesar, though it is possible that he left some 
memoranda which have been used by the author. 
Gallia (jb.c. 51) was still not quiet. The Bituriges 
were again preparing to rise, but they were soon 
cheeked. The divisions among these Gallic people 
were more fatal to them than the Koman army. 
The Camutes were quiet while Caesar was putting 
down the Bituriges, and they began to attack them 
as soon as they had yielded to the Romans. The 
Bituriges applied to Caesar for protection. It was 

hard winter when the Romans again entered the 
territory of the Garnutes. Caesar sheltered his 
infantry as well as he could in the ruins of Genabum, 
and sent out his cavalry to scour the country. The 
houseless Camutes had no place of refuge except the 
forests, which could not protect them against the 
severity of the season. A large part of them 
peiished, and the rest fled to the neighbouring 
states. (B. G. riii. 5.) 

The last great struggle of the Galli was made 
north of the Seine by the BeUovaci and fheir allies. 
This campmgn, which is not very well told by the 
author, contains some difficulties (R. G. viii. 7—22), 
but it is well worth a careful study. These Belgae 
and their allies showed considerable military skill. 
They seem to have learned something from their 
enemy, and the Roman general is said to have 
acknowledged that their plans were “ very judicious, 
and showed none of the rashness of a barbarous 
people.” (B, G. viii. 8.) The defeat of the Bellovaci 
and their allies was considered by Caesar the end of 
his Gallic wars. (R. G. viii. 24.) The revengeful 
proconsul had not yet caught Ambiorix, nor for- 
gotten him. He once more entered his country, and 
did all the mischief that he could, thinking, as the 
historian says (B. G. viii. 24), that if he could not 
catch Ambiorix, the next best thing for his honour 
(dignitas) was to treat his country in such a way. 
tiiat his people, if any were left, might hate him so 
much, for the misfortunes that he li£id brought on 
them, as never to let him come among them again* 

The last town that Caesar had to besiege was 
Uxellodunum, the site of which is uncertain. It was 
a town of tlie Cadurci, in the basin of the Gcuronm^ 
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and perhaps on the Oltis {Lot). When Gallia revolted 
in B.c, 52, Drappes, a Senon, had got together 
what the liistoriaii calls (B, G. viii. 30) some men 
of desperate fortune. He had also induced slaves to 
join him, men banished from the various towns of 
Gallia, and robbers ; with this rabble he had joined 
jDumnacus, a leader of the Andes, who was up in 
arms in the countiy of the Pictones {Poitiers). 
C. Caninius and C. Fabius easily defeated the rebels, 
as the Romans would call them, near the Loire. 
Brappes escaped from the dreadful slaughter with 
about two thousand men, and, in company with 
another adventurer, Lucterius, a Cadurcan, entered 
the country of the Cadurci. It is worthy of notice 
that the Camutes were in the battle on the Loire. 
This obstinate people had not yet come to terms 
with the Romans. They had been cut to pieces, 
driven from their homes and dispersed, and again 
appeared in arms. But it was the last time. They 
now submitted to the Roman tyranny, and all the 
Armoric states followed tlieir example. {B. G. viii. 
31.) The geographical position of the Camutes, 
and their courage, made them the defence of all the 
states to the west between the Seine and the Loire. 

Brappes and Lucterius shut themselves up in 
TJxellodunum, and Caninius began the siege. 
Caesar, leaving M. Antonins among the Bellovaci, 
came among the Camutes, against whom he had a 
heavy grudge; for the Camutes began the great 
rising in b. c. 52, which had nearly driven him out 
of Gallia. He caught Gutmat, whom he c harged 
with being the author of all the mischief, and flogged 
him to death. (B. G. viii. 38.) This example was 
considered sufficient. Nobody else was punished. 
The reports that he had from Caninius about the 
resistance of Uxellodunum, irritated Caesar. He 
despised the rebels, but he thought that he ought 
to make an example of them. The first five years 
of his government had been extended by another five 
years, which commenced from the beginning of b. c. 
53. It was now b.c. 51, and the Galli knew that 
he had not long to stay ; it was necessary, therefore, 
to show them what they might expect, if they were 
rebellions. His treatment of the prisoners after the 
capture of Uxellodunum [Uxellodunum] is the 
most disgraceful part of his histoiy. {B. G. viii, 44.) 

He now thought that he had finished his work ; 
and he had. Gallia remained for centuries a Roman 
; country. Caesar, who had never seen Aquitania, 

I paid that country a visit, and found it submissive. 
After going to Narbo, he spent a few days in visiting 
all the conventus of the Provineia, and settling its 
affairs. He placed his forces, for the winter, in 
Belgium, and west of the Cevennes; four legions in 
Belgium, a sign that he still feared that warlike 
people. He only placed two legions east of the 
Cevennes, and they were in the coimtry of the 
Aedui, a nation that had still great influence among 
the Gallic people. He spent the winter at Neme- 
tocenna {Arras) in the present department of Pas 
de Calais^ not a place which an Italian would choose 
to winter in. But the author {B. G. viii. 49) ex- 
plains this. He wished to conciliate the people 
north of the Seine. He treated the states with 
respect, made presents to the chief men, imposed no 
new contributions; and he endeavoured to make 
them satisfied by a mild administration, after being 
exhausted by long and bloody wars. After the 
winter he went into North Italy, a sign that he 
feared no rising in Gallia. He was received with 
rejoicings by all the municipia and coloniae 
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of Gallia Togata. [Gallia Cisat.pika.] The 
town gates, the roads, and all the places by 
which he passed were decorated with every de- 
vice that could be thought of. The whole popu- 
lation, with their children, came out to meet Mm. 
The temples and the fora were set out with all the 
pageantry of a Roman religious festival. The 
wealthy showed their magnificence, and the poor 
their good will. The Italians of Cisalpina Gallia 
were proud of their governor ; for he had tamed the 
warlike nations north of the Alps, the men who for 
centuries had been the terror of Italy. No com- 
mander ever better deserved such fame as is due to 
military success. The conquest of Gallia is the 
greatest exploit that a soldier has ever accom- 
plished. 

Caesar returned to Nemetocenna; and, for some 
reason which does not appear, called all Ms troops 
from their quarters, and led them to the borders of 
the Treviri. There he, the Pontifex Maximus of 
the Romans, the head of the religion of the state, : 
performed the solemn ceremony of a Instratio, or 
purification. Both he and his men had much need i 
of it. The war was over, the country was quiet; j 
and he moved about just enough to keep himself in 
health and his troops. QB. G- viii. 52.) It was 
B. c. 50, the year before he crossed the Rubicon. 
It is hard to understand how so busy a man got 
through an idle summer. The next year he had 
plenty to do in Italy. 

Caesar really makes four divisions of Gallia, 
though he formally mentions only three, for he ex- 
cludes the Provincia; nor does he determine the 
limits of the Provincia, though we can make them 
out accurately enough. Of these four divisions, 
Provincia, Aquitania, the country of the Celtae, and 
the country of the Belgae, two have been described. 
[Aquitania, Belgae.] The limits of the Pro- 
vincia are described in that article. [Provincia.] 
The Alpine tribes do not belong to any of these 
divisions. 

Caesar’s threefold division of Gallia, excluding 
the Provincia, was not arbitrarily made by himself ; 
it is a division founded on the geographical cha- 
racter of the country and the national character of 
the people. We see from his Commentaries that 
the Celtae knew their own limits well, both on the 
side of the Aquitani and on the side of the Belgae. 
He has traced the noiihem boundary of the Celtae 
by the Seine and its great branch the ifarne, but he 
has not mentioned the boundary from the source of 
the Marne to the Rhine. He did not go further 
north in this part than the country of the Lingones; 
and it is not his manner to tell us what he did not 
know, or what did not concern his military opera- 
tions. However, the boundary of the Celtae, from 
the source of the Marne to the Rhine, may be 
determined well enough for all purposes. [Belgae.] 
These natural divisions of Caesar are mentioned by 
later writers as existing divisions, though the poli- 
tical divisions were changed. Mela (iii. 2) makes 
the Garonne the boundary of Aquitania, though it 
was not so in his time ; but if we take his division 
to be a division according to races, which he seems 
to mean, it is true. Pliny (H, N, iv, 17) also says 
that Gallia Comata, which is all Gallia except 
the Provincia, is distributed among three peoples, 
whose boundaries are chiefiy marked by rivers: 
from tlie Scaldis (Schelde') to the Seine is Belgica ; 
from the Seine to the Garonne is Celtica ; and thence 
to the Pyrenees is Aquitania. This is correct for 
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Celtica considered as the country of the Celtae ; but 
when he adds, “ which Celtica is also called Lug- 
dunensis,” he makes an error, for Lugdunensis did 
not extend to the Garonne. But the error is in the 
form of expression, and it is easy to see how he feU 
into it. 

The following are the nations of Celtica, as Pliny 
calls the country of the Celtae. Caesar does not 
use the term Celtica. The Helvetii were be- 
tween the Jura, the Leman lake, and the Rhine. 
The Sequani were west of the Helvetii, and ex- 
tended to the Saone : they had the valley of the 
Alduasdubis or Dubis (Douhs). The south part of 
the country between the Sadne and the Rhone, the 
modem department of Ain, was occupied by the 
Ambakri. The Allobroges, who belonged to 
the Provincia, had some possessions north of the 
Rhone, and they would in this part be the neigh- 
bours of the Ambarri. The Rauraci, neighbours 
of the Sequani, were along the west bank of 'the Rhine : 
they extended from a point on the river above Bale 
to the borders of the Thibocci. 

The Aedui were west of the Sequani, and their 
territory extended “westward to the Loire. The 
Mandubii on the north were a dependent state of 
the Aedui. The position of the Brannovices, or 
Brannovti, also dependents of the Aedui, is un- 
certain. The Segusiani, or Sebusiani, on the west 
side of the Rhone, were also dependents of the 
Aedui; the colony of Lugdunum (Lyon) was 
planted in their country. 

The Arveeni were west of the southern part of 
the territory of the Aedui ; and they had as de- 
pendent states the Gabali and Vella vi, or Vel- 
launi, on the south-east, and the Caburci on the 
south-west. 

The Ruteni, south of the Arvemi, were in 
Caesar’s time divided into two parts, Ruteni Pro- 
vinciales (B G. vii. 7), who belonged to the Pro- 
vincia ; and Ruteni, who belonged to the country of 
I the Celtae. The Nitiobriges were west of the 
I Ruteni, and on the Garonne. The smaller part of 
their territory seems to have been south of the 
river, and they were considered to belong to the 
Celtae ; but they may have been a mixed people. 
(Caes. B.G. vii. 31.) The Bituriges Vivtsci, 
not mentioned by Caesar, were about Bordeaux. 

The Petrocorii were north of the Nitiobriges, 
partly in the basin of the Duranius (Dordogne)', and 
north-west of them w^ere the Santones, extending 
along the sea from the aestuary of the Garonne to 
the borders of the Pictonks or Pictavi. The Pic- 
tones occupied the country along the sea northwards 
to the mouth of the Loire, ^and a considerable dis- 
tance inland. The position of the Lemovices east 
of the Santones and Pictones, is indicated by that of 
the town of Limoges, and the extent of their country 
by the old diocese of Liimges* The Bituriges 
C uBi, north of the Lemovices, occupied the rest of 
Celtica south of the Loire. The Boil, who had 
joined the Helvetii, were settled by Caesar (B. G. i. 
28) in the territory of the Aedui. The Insubbbs, 
who are placed in the maps on the Uyyer Loire, 
north of the Vellavi, are unknown to Gallic history. 
[Gallia Cisalpina.] 

The Turones had territory both north and south 
of the Loire ; and their limits are those of the dio- 
cese of Tours. The Andes or Andecavi were 
west of the Turones, and on the north side of the 
Loixe. The Namnetes or Nannetes were west of 
the Andes, on the north side of the Lowe. North 
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of the Namnetes, along the coast, were the Teneti; 
and, further west, the Osismi or Osismit occupied 
the extremity of this peninsula. The Cobisopxti, 
a small people in the territory of the Osismi, are not 
mentioned by Caesar. The Gueiosolitae, one of 
the Armoric states, are north of the Veneti and east 
of the Osismi. The Redones are mentioned by 
Caesar among the Armoric states; if they really ex- 
tended to the sea, they could only have had the 
coast about the bay of St. Michel. The town of 

ewMs shows their position in the interior. As to 
the Biducesii mentioned by Ptolemy, or Viducaesii 
(ii. 8. § 5), see the articles Biducesii and Vidu- 

CASSBS. 

The position of the Ambiliates, one of the Ar- 
moric states mentioned by Caesar, is unknown. The 
Abrincatui are not mentioned by Caesar. The 
Unelli, an Armoric state (B. G. via. 75), occupied 
the peninsula of Coianiin. The Diabdkvtes and 
Cbnomani were east of the Redones, and north of 
the Andes. [Auleeci.] A territoiy adjoining to 
that of the Cenomani on the west was occupied by 
the Arvii, a small people not mentioned by Caesar, 
The Sesutii (B. 0. ii, 34) were neighbours of the 
Diablintes to the north. Caesar and Ptolemy (ii. 
8, § 5) place only the Lexovii on the coast between 
the mouth of the Seine and the Unelli; but two 
small peoples, Baiocassks and Viducasses, seem 
to have been comprised within their territory. The 
position of the Eburovicbs is north of the Ceno- 
inani, and on the south side of the Seine. 

The Carnutes were on the middle coai*se of the 
Loire} and they also touched a part of the Seine. 
This position made their territory a central point of 
union for the Celtic nations, as we see in the history 
of the Gallic War. The Carnutes began the gi-eat 
rebellion in b. c. 52, and their submission in b, c. 
51 was followed by that of the Armoric states. Their 
country was also the head-quarters of the Celtic 
Druids. (^. G. vi. 13.) 

The position of the Ambivareti, who are men- 
tioned by Caesar as dependents of the Aedui, has 
hitherto been undetermined. In a note to Long’s 
edition of the Gallic War (vii. 90) reasons are given, 
which the editor thinks satisfactory, for placing them 
on the east side of the XoiVe, opposite to the Bitu- 
riges Cubi. 

The Parish had part of their territory north of 
the Seine; but still they were a Celtic people. Their 
chief place was Lutetia (Paris). Their neighbours 
the Meldi were on the Marne; and part of their 
territory was north of this river, which Caesar 
makes the boundary between the Celtae and the 
BeJgae ; which, as well as other like instances, shows 
that when he names the Garonne, the Seine, and 
the Marne, as boundaries of the Celtae, he speaks 
in general terms, and does not affect perfect accu- 
racy — which, in fact, was impossible. Paris was 
an important position even in Caesar’s time, — being 
on an island, La CiU , — and here he held a meeting 
of the states of Gallia. Under tiie later empire it 
became a cliief residence. The Meldi on the Marne 
are not the Meldi whom Caesar speaks of. 

, The Senones occupied the basin of tbe Seine and 
the Yonne, above Pari ^, — a nation that sent a co- 
lony to Italy, and once captured Rome. Their ca- 
pital, Sens, retains the name of the people, and fixes 
a central point in their territory. The Tricasses 
were on the main branch of the Seme, above the 
junction of the Icauna (ro««e) ; their chief town 
Augustobona is Troyes. The Lingones were at 
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the soiircer~oF~T]^e Seine and Marne, and on the 
high lands W’hich run east to the Yosegos (Vosges). 
Caesar does not tell us that they were Celtae, but 
this conclusion may be easily derived from his work. 
Ptolemy and Pliny assign them to Belgica, which is 
true as to the political divisions of their time; but 
the Lingones were a Celtic people, and one of those 
that settled in Italy. No Belgic people crossed the 
Alps or invaded Italy ; a fact which, among many 
others, proves that, politically and nationally, there 
was a marked distinction between the Belgae and 
the Celtae. 

There is an ambiguity in Caesar’s Commentaries 
which is owing to the words Gallia and Galli having 
two meanings. All Gallia (omnis Gallia) consists 
of three parts, one of which the people inhabit, who 
call themselves Celtae, but the Romans called them 
Galli. (B. G. i. 1.) When Caesar uses tbe word 
Gallia, he often means all Gallia ; and when he uses 
GaRi, he sometimes means the Gallic people gene- 
rally. (B. G. iv. 20.) But his description of the 
habits of the Galli applies mainly, perhaps alto- 
gether, to Celtica; and in many passages, where 
he uses tbe word Galli, he means only the iiilia- 
bitants of the central part south of the Seine. If any 
person xvill read attentively the description of tbe 
Galli (B. G. vi. 1 3, &c.), he will see that it does not 
apply to the Aquitani, of whom Caesar knew very 
little, and had little to do with ; and certainly not 
at all to a very large part of the people whom he 
includes in the general term Belgae. He considered 
many of these Belgae to he Germans, pure and 
mixed. Of the Menapii and Nervii he knew little. 
The Treviri he considered to he as bmtal as their 
neighbours the Germans. (B. G. viii. 25.) The 
Morini have a Celtic name, and were of Gallic stock, 
bnt they were chiefly hog-feeders and cattle-feeders ; 
they had not the civilisation of the cultivators of 
the ground. The Bellovaci and the other pure 
Belgae ■were a warlike race, and they had towns, 
which indicates a certain degree of civilisation. 
They were nearer, both in position and character, to 
the Celtic tribes than any other of the Belgae, 
except the Kemi, It seems probable that tiie Ar- 
moric peoples, the Veneti and others, being mari- 
time, were in many respects difierent from the inland 
Celtae. Those Celtae, whose habits Caesar describes, 
the most civilised of the nation, were the Helvetii, 
Sequani, Aedui, Arverni, Carnutes, Senones, and 
their dependents. The Remi, though included in 
Caesar’s general tenn Belgae, seem to have been 
closely connected -Ruth their southern neighbours; 
and in Caesar’s time they were the rivals of the 
Aedui. (B. G. vi, 12.) 

In a vine-growing country, and one where the 
vine is indigenous, as it is in Gallia, the culture of 
tins plant is an indication of greater civility and of 
general social improvement. Strabo (p. 178) seems 
to suppose that in his time the vine hardly pro- 
duced any thing north of the Cevennes. In the 
third century of the Christian aera it was cultivated 
on the slopes along the waters of the Mosel. But 
Gallia "R^as, in Strabo’s time, and even earlier, rich 
in cattle and bogs : and it had abundance of good 
p,sture and good horses, as their large cavalry force 
shows. The Galli rvould give a large sum for a 
good horse. (B. G. iv. 2.) The southern and central 
parts were cleared to a great extent, and corn was 
grown in abundance even north of the Seine. The 
Provincia was considered by the Romans as another 
Italy in climate and products ; and Strabo says 
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(p. 178) of Gallia generally, that ‘'no part of it 
remained unproductive, except where there were 
swamps or forests, and even tJiese parts were inha- 
bited, yet ratlier on account of the popiilousness 
than by reason of the industry of the people ; for the 
women are good breeders and careful mothers, but 
the men are more inclined to war than tilling the 
ground: but now,” he says, “ they are compelled to 
till the ground since they have laid down their 
arms.” -■ ■ ■ ■ 

There is no doubt that Gallia was a populous 
country in Caesar’s time, populous at least after the 
measure of antiquity. There were not so many, nor 
such large^ towns as there are now ; and there may 
have been a larger surface covered with forest. We 
may suppose, also, that the lands on the rivers and 
in the low countries were less completely embanked; 
so there would be more swamp and marsh. But the 
dry lands were cultivated, and well-inhabited. The 
proofs are abundant. The news of the insurrection 
at Genabum in B.c. 62 was carried into the country 
of the Arvemi, a distance of 1 60 Roman miles, as 
Caesar reckons it, between sun-rise and before the 
end of the first watch of the evening on a winter’s 
day. (5. G. vii. 3.) This passage, wdiich has some- 
times been most absurdly explained, is a clear proof 
that the country was populous. The news was 
passed on from village to village. Men must have 
run to carry it 5 those wlio received the news ran on 
as fast as they could to the next village, and so on. 
In his wars we find that Caesar had few supplies 
from Italy. He could hardly get much, even from 
Cisalpine Gallia, except horses. Tlie resources of 
the Frovincia helped liim greatly; hut in many parts 
of Gallia he got all that he wanted from the country, 
— com, cattle, hides, and materials for clothing. The 
war supported him, and even made himi rich. The 
communications seem to have been pretty good in 
some parts. There were roads ; well-known fords at 
the rivers, which imply roads; and wooden bridges, 
in Celtica at least. Caesar even mentions a bridge 
(jR.G.ii. 5) over the iVxona {Aisne), in the territory 
of the Bemi. 

The Galli were acquainted with the use of the 
metals. The Bituriges had skill in mining (B. G. 
vii. 22), which they found useful when the Romans 
besieged their town Avaricnm. They worked iron 
mines extensively. Some of the Celtic nations coined 
money; the Sequani, for instance. They may have 
learned this from the Massaliot Greeks and their 
colonies, as well as the use of letters; for they used 
the Greek alphabet. There appears to be no evi- 
dence that the Galli ever had any other than the 
Greek or the Roman alphabet, which are the same. 

Strabo (p. 189) has some remarks on the great 
natural advantages of Gallia, both for internal and 
foreign trade. He says, that it is worth while to 
observe the adaptation of the country to the rivers 
and to the sea, both the ocean and the inland sea ; 
for, if any one will attentively examine, he will find 
that this is not among the least of the advantages of 
the country : “ I mean,” he says, “ that the neces- 
saries of life are easily interchanged among all, and 
the advantages are made open to all ; so that, even 
in such things as these, one may believe that there 
is evidence of the work of Providence, the pai*ts of 
this country being placed with respect to one another, 
not as chance might have it, but with wise purpose.” 
The basin of the Atax (Aude\ on which Narbome 
stands, is connected with the basin of the Garonne 
by an easy country ; and the basins of both rivers 
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are connected with Spain by the passes at the two 
ends of the Pyrenees. Between the liead of the Saone 
and the , waters of the Seine is a portage of small 
extent ; and there was a navigation clown the Seine 
to the sea, and thence an easy voyage to Britain. 
As the navigation up the Rhone was difficult, some 
of the goods from the Provincia were taken in carts 
by an easy land road to the country of the Arverni 
and the Uppo^ Loire, and so carried down to the 
ocean. There were four sea-routes from Gallia to 
Britain, — from the country of the Illorini, from the 
Seim, from tlie Loire, and from the Garonne. These 
natural advantages of France were not neglected 
before it became a Roman provincia ; but they were 
used much more afterwards, when the Romans made 
so many excellent roads in the country. It is a 
signal example of bad administration in this fine 
eountiy, that its natural capabilities were neglected 
for so many centuries, and that till comparatively 
recent times so little has been done to facilitate the 
interchange of the necessaries of life, and “ make 
these advantages open to all.” The political divisions 
of ancient Gallia would be a reason for the demanding 
of tolls or duties on goods carried from one country 
to another ; a mode of raising money obvious to the 
rudest barbarian, and practised by all nations that 
call themselves civilised. The Galli had river tolls 
before Caesar’s time, and tins impediment to com- 
merce existed in France till the great Revolution of 
1789, up to which time the map of France and its 
political divisions preserved many of the great fea- 
tures of a map of Gallia that would fit the time of 
Caesar. The division of France into departments is 
one of the great monuments of her revolutionary 
convulsion. But political divisions cannot all at 
once erase national clmracter; and France, only a 
part of Caesar’s Gallia, is still a country of many 
tribes. 

The maritime commerce of the south was chiefly 
in the hands of the Massaliot Greeks, until the 
Rlomans came in for their share by settling AW- 
honne, and finally by reducing all the Greek towns 
under their dominion. This Massaliot commerce 
requires a notice by itself. The trade on the Atlantic 
in Caesar’s time seems to have been in the hands of 
‘ the Armoric states. The course of the tin trade 
with Britain is described by Diodorus (v. 22), and 
his description may be true for centuries before his 
time. The traders sailed to the promontory Bele- 
rion (the Landis End) for the tin which the natives 
of Britain conveyed to an island, Ictis (Mount 
St, Michael). The merchants took it from Ictis to 
the French coast, whence it w^as conveyed on pack- 
horses to the Rhone, and so down the river. 

The social and political condition of the Gallic 
nation before the Roman conquest would supply ma- 
terials for a long chapter. Thierry (Histoire des 
Gaulois, JDeMxieme Partie, chap, i.) has treated 
this subject at some length, and in an instructive 
manner, though a careful reader will not accept all 
the conclusions that he derives from his authorities. 
The stories that are told of the great ferocity of the 
Gallic nations may be true only of some of them, 
and their manners were improving -when the Romans 
came among them. Posidonius (Strab. p. 198), 
who travelled in Gallia in the second century before 
our aera, speaks of practices which probably belonged 
to some of the northern peoples only. “After battle,” 
he, says, “they used to fasten the heads of their 
enemies to their horses’ necks, and wlien they got 
home nailed them to their doors.” He saw tliis often, 
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and at first he found it strange, but habit made him 

indifferent to it. Posidonus was a Stoic. 

There is hardly* a vice of which the GalH are not 
accused by the Greeks and Romans; drunkenness, 
cruelty, and abominable lust. We may easily guess 
what the Galli would have said of Caesar and his 
men, if they had written the history of the conquest. 
The Italian and Massaliot merchants encouraged the 
Gallic propensity to drink, just as the white trader 
now demoralises the Indians of North America. 
(Diod. V. 26.) The Belgae had less intercourse 
with these greedy adventurers {B. G. i. 1), and they 
were less corrupted than the Celtae. The Galli 
made beer and mead ; but they liked wine better, 
and would drink till they were mad. A Gall would 
give a boy for a good jar of wine. 

The political condition of the Oeltae and of all the 
Gallic nations was miserable. The conntry was 
divided into numerous independent states, the most 
powerful of which were always contending for the 
supremacy. The weaker states served one or the 
other of the more powerful states, and paid them 
tribute. The political system was a tyranny of the 
rich over the poor; and the religion was a horrible 
superstition. Two classes of men had the power 
and the wealth : the noble, as we may call him, and 
the priest. The poorer sort went for nothing. 
(B. vi. 13.) The Oeltae had slaves, and many 
of the poor chose the state of servitude to some 
noble, instead of freedom, when they became over- 
loaded with debt, or unable to pay their taxes, or 
when they were wronged by some powerful neighbour. 
In servitude the poor Celt would have at least a 
master to feed him and protect him against other 
tyrants. These nobles were “ equites,”— mounted 
men, — and each maintained as many dependents as 
he could, and horses for them. They were always 
fighting and quarrelling ; almost every year till 
Caesar’s arrival Caesar does not explain how the 
poorer sort got into debt ; nor how the land was 
divided. The rich had doubtless large tracts. There 
is no evidence that the poor Ixad any land in full 
ownership. They were probably in the condition of 
tenants who paid their rent in kind, or partly in 
money and partly in kind; and their debts might 
either arise from arrears of rent, or from borrowing to 
supply their wants. There is no difficulty in seeing 
where they might borrow: the towns umuld contain 
the traders, and the market would be in the towns. 
Arms, agricultural implements, and clothing must 
be bought with corn, cattle, and hogs. The poor 
cultivator, whether a kind of proprietor or a tenant, 
would soon find himself in bad plight between his 
lord, the shopkeeper, and the “meroator,” who tra- 
velled the country with his cart loaded with the 
tempting liquor that he could not resist. (Diod. v* 
26.) The enormous waste of life in the Gallic 
domestic quarrels, their foreign expedition!, and in 
their wars with the Romaris, was easily supplied. 
A poor agricultural nation, with such robust women 
as the GalJi had (Diod, v. 32), is exactly the people 
to produce soldiers. Among such a people more 
male children are born than the land requires ; and 
those who are not wanted for the plough, the spade, or 
to watch the cattle, are only fit to handle the sword. 
A braver set of men never faced the enemy than the 
Galli with whom Caesar fought. Most of them were 
the children of poverty, brought up to suffer and to die, 
Weoften read, atearlier periods, of tlmir losing, through 
intemperance, the fruits of a hard-fought battle ; but 
nothing of this kind appears in the Gallic wars. 
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The nobles were immensely rich, while the mass 
of the people was poor. Of their great wealth there 
is conclusive evidence. Caesar (B.G. i. 18) informs 
us that Dumnorix, an Aeduan, had made a great 
fortune by farming the tolls and other taxes, and 
that he was able to maintain a large body of horse. 
The rich Galli were polygamists, and they had the 
power of life and death over wife and children. 
Caesar does not expressly limit this power to the 
rich; but we may be sure that it was a power which 
no poor man ever exercised. He mentions a kind of 
marriage settlement among the rich, — for to them 
only it can apply,— which shows that the condition 
of women of that class was not so bad. If the hus- 
band received a portion with his wife, he added to it 
as much from his own fortune. The produce of tlie 
joint stock was accumulated, and the whole stock, 
with its accumulations, belonged to the survivor. 
(B. G. vi. 19.) This is like an English estate by 
entireties, as it is called. It was a good contrivance 
for keeping up the wealth of a family and providing 
for the wife, if she survived. Caesar says nothing 
of the law of succession among the Galli. 

It seems that in Caesar’s time things were changed. 
Gallia had gone though many revolutions. He gives 
some instances of the superstition of the Galli; and 
of the barbarous practices of their religion (.S. G. 
vi. 15); and he mentions the Druids and the nobles 
as the ruling classes. But we see little of priestly 
rule ; it had evidently declined before the power of 
the nobles, and the growth of the rfumerous towns 
which Gallia then contained ; and probably the in- 
fluence of the ‘Greeks was felt over a large part of 
the country. Caesar (iS. (?. vi. 13) was told that 
the Druidical system was the growth of Britain, and 
imported into Gallia. He merely tells us what he 
heard; but he states that in his time those who 
wished to master thoroughly this mysterious learning, 
generally went to school in Britain. It is much 
more likely that some revolution in Gallia drove 
Druids into Britain, and we must suppose that they 
carried their most learned doctors with them. The 
Galli were, as the Roman says, “ a nation greatly 
given to superstitions,” a circumstance in which their 
conqueror and his officers did not resemble them at 
all. The Gallic Druids had a pontiff : and when one 
died, the next in merit (dignitas) succeeded; but if 
several were equal, a successor was chosen by the 
votes of the Druids, or, as it sometimes happened, 
the title to the office was decided by arms. Many 
young men flocked to the Druids to leani what they 
had to teach ; and the priests, we may suppose, were 
taken from these pupils. It would be an object of 
ambition to get into this sacred class; for the Druids 
were highly respected. They were priests, and judges 
in almost all disputes, public and private. Like the 
old Roman patricians, they had both religion and 
law in their hands. The priest did not fight; and 
he paid no taxes. This explains why parents were 
so eager to get their sons into this privileged order. 
(B, G. vi. 14.) It was a provision for them. The 
pupils learaed by heart a vast number of verses, 
though the Druids were well able to write, and used 
the Greek character for writing their language, both 
in public and private affairs. Here we have clear 
evidence that before the Christian aera the Celtic 
was a written language, a circumstance that would 
fix it; and the practice of committing to memory 
this long string of verses would have the same effect. 
Caesar supposes that the verses were not committed 
to writing, partly to prevent tlic learning from being 
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divulged,- — which implies that other people could ] under two jurisdictious at the same time.” (Seethe 
read besides the Braids, — and partly to exercise Note of H, Valesius.) Walckenaer attempts to ex- 
the memory. They taught the immortality of the plain this passage, and to show that it agrees with 
soul and the transmigration into different bodies, what Strabo (p. 177) says : but it is not worth the 
They taught their youths also astronomy, and much labour. Both authors are very obscure here; and 
about the nature of things, and the immortal gods. Ammianus is too uncritical to be trusted for such a 
In the different states we read of a concilium or matter, even if one were quite sure what he meant, 
assembly, variously constituted. One thing the The conqueror of the Gauls knew the value of the 
Galli provided against carefully : there was to be no men whom he had conquered. He had formed a 
talk on political matters except in the concilium. If legion of Transalpine Galli, to which he gave the 
a man heard anything by rumour or report that Gallic name Alauda ; he fitted them out like Roman 
conceraed the state, he must open it only to the soldiers, and drilled them after Roman fashion, 
magistrates, who concealed what they thought fit, (Sueton. Cms. c. 24.) Finally he made them Ro- 
und told the people just as much as they thought man citizens, which must have taken place after he 
proper. (B. G. vi. 20.) There was no liberty of was dictator. In the Civil War he had Galli in his 
speech. Caesar speaks of senates among the Gallic army, — Aquitanians, mountaineers from the border 
tribes (H. G. ii. 5) ; that is, a governing body to of the Provincia, archers from the Rnteni, and Gallic 
which he gives a name which a Roman would under- cavalry, which he had found useful also in his Gallic 
stand. He does not explain the constitution of these wars. His last militaiy operation in Gallia was the 
senates, which might not always be the same. The siege of Massilia [Massilia], b. c. 49. He after- 
head of the state seems to have been elective. The wards sent, under Ti. Claudius Nero, a supple- 
chief magistrate of the Aedui, named Vergohretus mentary colony to Narbo, and a colony to Arelate 
(H. G. i. 16), was elected for a year, and had “ vi- (^Arhs^ both of which are mentioned by Suetonius 
tae et necis iu suospotestatem;” which is sometimes {Ti. Cues. 4), who speaks of other colonies, but he 
misunderstood to mean, that he could do as he liked, does not mention them. Baeterrae {Beziers) may 
It simply means that he was the chief judge. Some- have been one, and Forum Julii another, 

thing of a popular assembly, of a democratic element. All these were colonies of old soldiers. Caesar had 
appears in some of the states. Usurpations were Galli with him in his campaigns in Greece and 
common things. A man who was rich enough to Africa; and there were also Galli on the side of the 
get a large body of adherents, would seize on power, Pompeian party. These war-loving men had never 
and keep it as long as he could. In the early period a better commander, for Caesar led them to victory 
of Gallic history kings appear more frequently than and paid them w^ell. The civil wars of Rome threw 
in Caesar’s time; and we read of kings whose lathers a great number of Gallic adventurers on the coasts 
had been kings, — which, however, was rather a of the Mediterranean. Juba, the African, had a 
rare occurrence. A long regular dynasty of princes picked guard of Gallic and Spanish cavalry {JB. C. 
was not to the taste of the Galli. Either popular ii. 40); and M, Antonius made a present to Cleo- 
iusurrection or a successful rival displaced them, patra of some hundreds of these men. Caesar even 
These frequent revolutions filled the country with placed some of his Transalpine friends in the Roman 
desperate men, who had nothing to lose, and were senate, — some of the semibarbarous Galli, as Sueto- 
alw^ays ready for adventure. Exiles, fugitives, and nius calls them {Caes. c. 76, 80), — a measure 
men who had saved their lives by running away, which well deserved the ridicule that attended it. 
swarmed in the country. Those w'ho could not find Dion Cassius (xliii. 51) saj's that, in the year b. c. 
safety in Gallia found a refuge in Britain. The at- 44, Caesar united the government of the Provincia 
tempt of Thierry {Eistoire des Gaulois) to explain and Hispania Citerior under M. Aemilius Lepidus. 
the early revolutions and constitutions of Gallia, is Hirtius had Belgica, and L. Munatius Plancus had 
ingenious, but not satisfactory. A careful perusal Celtica. In b. c. 43, the year after Caesar’s death, 
of Caesar will give a better notion of the confusion Lepidus still held his provinces. L. Munatius Plan- 
that reigned between the Pyrenees and the Rhine, cus, who was also in Gallia, founded the colony of 
when the Romans came to settle all disputes and Augusta Rauracorum {Augst)^ in Switzerland, and 
teach the people how to live. Lugduunm {Lyon), at the confluence of the Rhone 

Caesar was assassinated in B. o. 44. Little is and Saone, which soon became one of the first cities 
said of what he did with Gallia from the time when of Transalpine Gallia (Dion Cass. xlvi. 50) ; but 
he left it to the time of his death; but we may be the colony of Augusta Rauracorum perhaps was not 
sure that he did not neglect so profitable a conquest, completely settled till the time of Augustus, as we 
Suetonius says (Cues. 25): “All Gallia which is may infer from the name. 

hounded by the Saltus Pyrenaeus, and the Alps, and The final settlement of Gallia was tlie work of 
the Gehenna, by the rivers Rliine and Rhone, except Octaviam^s Caesar, afterwards the emperor Augus- 
the allied states and those that had done him service, tus. His success in adaninistering the Roman em- 
he I'educed to the form of a province, and imposed pire is due to his great abilities and to the name 
on the people an annual payment to the amount of that he bore. His able assistant was M. Vipsanius 
‘ quadringenties stipendii nomine.’ ” It was not Agrippa, wholed his troops from Aquitania, which 
called “ tributum ” or “ vectigal.” Ammianus Mar- he found in a state of insurrection (Appian, B. C. 
cellinus (xv. 11), who wrote in the fourth century v. 92), to the banks of the Lower Rhine, b. c. 37. 
of our aera, has a passage which has caused much He wus the second Roman commander who crossed 
difficulty. He speaks of four divisions after Caesar’s tliis river into Germany. The Ubii, a nation already 
conquest, made by him as dictator; but he uses well known to the Romans, had crossed the Rhine into 
terms that can only be understood by referring to Gallia, and Agrippa permitted them to settle there, 
the divisions tliat existed in his time. He says that (Tac, Ann. xii. 27 ; fcjtrab. p. 194.) The Oppidum 
Narbonensis contained also Lugduneusis and Vien- XJbiorum afterwards became the Roman colony Agrip- 
nensis; Aquitania was a second division; the Su- pinensis. [Colonia Agkippinjbnsis.] ProbaMy 
perior and Inferior Germania and the Belgae were about this time the Tuiigri, another Germanic tribe^ 
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were allowed to occupy the countiy from which lihe 
Eburones had perished. Agrippa seems to have 
established the policy of planting German tribes on 
the west bank of the Rhine, — nations that were driven 
by their countrymen from the other side of the river. 
The true German hated and despised the men who 
shut themselves up within walls; and the Gallicised 
German who enjoyed his possessions on the west 
bank of the Rhine, was ready to defend them against 
his less chdlised brothers. 

The disputes of Octavianus Caesar with M. Anto- 
nins prevented him from directing all his attention 
to the Galliae. For some years the country was in 
a disturbed state. The Treviri were reduced to 
obedience by Nonius Gallus. C. Carinas defeated 
the dVlorini, and drove back the Snevi, who had 
crossed the Rhine. (Dion Cass. li. 20, 21.) The 
Aquitani, the last people who continued in aims, 
were subdued by M. Valerius Messalla, b. c. 28. In 
B.c. 27, nearly a quarter of a centuiy after Caesar 
ended his campaigns, and when Octavianus, now 
Augustus, had become master of the Roman world, 
Gallia Comata was dehnitively organised, Augustus, 
who took into his own hands the administration of 
the most important provinces, of those which required 
the largest ^ military force, went to Narhonm in 
B. c. 27. From this time we may date the regular 
administrative division of Gallia into four parts ; but 
Augustus made very little change. The Provincia 
received the name of Narbonensis, from the Boiiian 
town of Karbo ; but its limits were not altered. 
Aquitania retained its name ; but it was extended to 
the Loire^ and consequently comprised a large part 
of Celtica. [Aquitania.] The rest of Celtica 
received the name of Lugdunensis, from the new 
settlement of Lugdunum. The remainder of Gallia 
was Belgica. (Strab. p. 1 77.) 

The organisation of the provincia of Narbonensis 
was tije first labour of Augustus. During the Civil ; 
V'ars it had been hostile to the party of Caesar; and 
particularly Massilia and its dependencies, [Pbo- 
VINCIA.] The policy of the emperor was to destroy 
the nationality of the Galli, to confound the old di- 
visions, and to stamp a Roman character on the 
country. From Lugdimum, the capital of one of 
the new divisions, Agrippa made four great roads 
(Strab. p. 208): one over the Cevmnesie the San- 
tones, at the mouth of the Garonne^ and into Aqui- 
tania; a second to the Rhine; a third to the Ocean, 
in the country of the Bellovaci and the Ambiani, 
the termination of which would be at Bononia {Bou- 
logvhe ) ; and a fourth into Narbonensis and the Mas- 
saliot coast. Lugdunum was in foot the centre of 
Gallia, a kind of acropolis ; and in the histoij of 
modern France its position has always been of the 
greatest importance. It was on the high road from 
North Italy into Gallia Transalpina and to the 
Ocean : for a carriage road led from Augusta Prae- 
toria (Aosta)^ over the Alps, to Lugdunum; and 
another, steep and short, from the same town, over 
the Pennine Alps, into the basin of thS Leman lake, 
and thence to Lugdunum. This road over the Pen- 
nine Alps also passed to the Rhone or the Leman 
lake, after crossing which tlie traveller proceeded 
into the plain country of the Helvetii, whence there 
was a road over the Jura into the countiy of the . 
Se(juam and the Lingones. In the country of the 
Liiigones the road divided; one branch led to the 
Ocean, and the other to the Rhone. Agrippa made 
a measurement of the whole ocean coast of Gallia, 
and of. the coast of Narboneusis. 
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To the time of Augustus we may certainly ascribe 
the Roman names of many of the Gallic towns. 
Caesar probably began the work, as we may infer 
from the name Julia, which appears in several places. 
Juliomagus (Ange^'), for instance, was a site that 
Caesar had visited. Gergovia, in the country of the 
Arverni, where Caesar was defeated, lost its rank; 
and the neighbouring city of Augustonerneium took 
its place. The capital of the Suessiones, Noviodu- 
num, became Augusta Suessionum ; and the capital 
of the barbarous Treviri, whose Galllic name is un- 
known, became Augusta Trevirorum, Bibracte, the 
capital of the Aedui, received the name of Augusfco- 
dunum. Some of the old states were put in the 
class of Foederati; others were Liberi, as the Segu- 
siani. (Plin. M.N. iv, 18 ) The Lingones and the 
Remi, two people that had always been friendly to 
Caesar in his Gallic wars, are mentioned by Pliny 
(iv. 17) among the Foederati. The Ausci in 
Aquitania had the: Latinitas, [Ausci.] The Ro- 
man civitas was sometimes conferred on great fa- 
milies for their merit, that is, their services to the 
Romans. 

Augustus made a census of the three Galliae 
(Liv. 134 ; Dion Ciiss. liii. 22) at the time 
when lie visited Narbome^ The object of this cen- 
sus was tiixation, for which purpose a register was 
made of the people and of all their properties. 

The Romanising of Gallia under Augustus was 
rapid, and the measures adopted for this purpose 
were judicious. Schools were established in the large 
towns of the Provincia ; and Tacitus mentions Au- 
gustodunum, the chief town of the Aedui, in the 
Lugdunensis, as a great school in the time of Tiberius. 

iii. 40.) The Latin language took nxit in 
Gallia, and also Roman law ; and both subsist to 
the present day. The reli.gion of the Galli was an 
obstacle to Roman civilisation ; but the Romans 
were too prudent to attack the religion of a nation 
openly. A kind of mixture of Gallic and Roman 
religion grew up in many of the towns, and temples 
to Roman deities were built in all the places where 
the Romans settled. Some curious proofs remain of 
the blending of the two religions. On the site 
where the venerable cathedral of Notre Dame of 
Paris now stands, on the ancient ishmd of Lntetia, 
once stood a temple whose sculptures indicate the 
blending of tlie Roman and the Gallic superstitions. 
But among the people of the country the old re- 
ligion maintained its ground, and it would be very 
d^cult to say that all traces of it Jiave yet en- 
tirely disappeared. The importance of pacifying 
and organising the Galliae explains why the prudent 
emperor did not attack Britain. He was too busy 
in Gallia, and the invasion of Britain was not a light 
matter. Augustus had also a decent excuse; "for 
the Britons, it is said, sent him a pacific embassy 
He made a second visit to Gallia in b. c. 16 to settle 
the disturbance that had risen on account of the 
census (Liv. 137) and the tyranny of C. 
Licinius his procurator (Dion Gass. liv. 21). Dnisus, 
the step-son of Augustus, completed the census of 
the Galliae, and he secured the defence of the 
Rhenish frontier by building numerous forts, chiefiy 
along the left bank of the river. The Roman 
Itineraries along the west side of the Rhine, from 
Lugdunum Batavoriim southward, show the nume- 
rous positions along this route, :md indicate tlie 
ori^ti of many modern towns. In tlie time of Ti- 
bei'ius this bank of the river (Tacit. iv. 5) 
was guarded by eight legi(;Lis, a force almost equal 
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to that which protected all the other frontiers of the In the Geography of Ptolemy all these parts of 
empire. the Alps are mclutled in Italy. They w'ere not 

Pliny (iv. 17) and Ptolemy (ii. 9) inelnde the united to Gallia until after the time of Constantine, 
Leuci, LingoneSj Sequani, and Helvetii in Belgica, as some modern writers maintain, 
whic'h was true for their time ; but it is not known At the very commencement of the administration 
•when this change was made. The commander in of Tiberius, the successor of Augustus, Gallia gave 
Belgica and on the Rhenish frontier had not only a sign of what might be expected from the legions of 
the Belgica of Augustus under him, but the four the Rhine, who were then distributed in two camps, 
peoples which have just been mentioned. Thus an upper and a lower. Gerrnanicus, the nephew of 
Celtiea was a second time reduced in its extent, the Tiberias, was busied with the census of the Galliae 
first redaction being that made by Augustus. But when the news arrived of the death of Augustus 
Transalpine Gallia still consisted of four great divi- (Tac. A?^72. i. 31.) The soldiers on the Rhine were 
sions, — Narbonensis, Aquitania, Celtiea, and Belgica. dissatisfied ; they broke out into mutiny, and Ger- 
Tliese are the divisions in the geography of Ptolemy, maniens with great dijSiculty reduced them to obe- 
But he places in Belgica, or, as he calls it, KeAro- dience. Some of them would have had him assume 
yaharia BeXyiKij, two subdivisions,-— 'Germania In- the imperial power, the first indication that is men- 
ferior (tj fcaTw), and Germania Superior &v(a), tioned of the legions assuming to name a successor 
His Germania Inferior extended along the Rhine to the power of Augustus. In a. n. 21 there was a 
from the sea to the river Obrineus : but we do not rising in Gallia headed by Julius Plorus among the 
know what river Ptoiemy means. The southern Treviri, and Julius Sacrovir among the Aedui, those 
limit, however, is fixed hy the towns that he men- brothers of the Roman people, who were their most 
tions. Moguntiacum is the furthest to’wn to imcertain friends. (Tac. iii. 40.) Both these 

the south. From the Obrineus southward he enu- men were Galli of noble rank, and Roman citizens, a 
merates, in Germania Superior, the Nemetes, Van- personal distinction that had been conferred on some 
giones, Tribocci, and Rauraci. The Tribocci were of their ancestors, after Roman tashion, for their ser- 
on the Gallic side in Caesar’s time ; the other three vices, which means their fidelity to Roman interests, 
tribes came over afterwards. The most southern The taxation, the heavy rate of interest with which 
towii in Ptolemy’s Germania Superior was Augusta they were loaded, and the tyranny of their governors, 
Riiuracorum (Auffst), a little higher up the Rhine were the alleged causes of this rebellion of the Galli. 
tlian Basilia (Bale). The Germaniae, in fact, were Both communities and individuals, under Roman 
peopled by transplanted Germanic peoples, who were dominion, -vi'ere always complaining of debt. We do 
under a militai'y government. This will explain not know what particular contributions oppressed 
Pliny, when he says that Belgica extended from the the Gallic states ; but it seems probable that the 
Schelde to the Seim : he means that the part be- great works undertaken by the towns, probably by 
tween the Schelde and the Rhine was occupied by the order of the governors, may have been one cause 
Germanic peoples. The establishment of the Ger- of debt. Temples and other public buildings rose 
nianiae belongs to the time of Augustus. They up all over the country, and must have cost immense 
are mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. hi. 41, iv. 73); sums. Works of more direct public utility also, such 
but Dion Cassius (liii. 12, Iv. 23) assigns tlie foma- as bridges, roads, and aqueducts, of which there are 
tion of the Germaniae to Augustus. We learn so many traces in France, could not have been ac- 
from Tacitus that Drusus and Germanicus had the compiished without a very large expenditure. The 
command both of Belgica and the Germaniae. At Romans embellished and improved the country, but 
a later period (Ann. xiii. 53) he speaks of Aeiiua the people paid dear for it. Gallia not only had to 
Gracilis, as legatus of Belgica, and of L. Vetus^ supply all its own expenditure, but to furnish con- 
as commanding in the Germania Superior. Vetus tributions to the empire. This rising, which, if the 
(a, D, 59)^vishedtojoin the-Sadwe and the by beginning had been more successful, might have 
a canal, in order that there might be a water com- ended in a general rebellion, had no results. The 
munication between the Mediterranean and the Andecavi, and Turonii or Turones, on theXo^re, who 
North Sea, up the Rhone and the Same, and down w'ere the first to begin, were soon put down. Floras 
the Mosel and the Rhine. Gracilis would not let did not succeed in stirring up the Treviri, though 
Vetus bring his legions into his province of Bel- ho made a beginning in true Gallic style by mur- 
gica; and the canal was not made. The Germaniae dering some Roman “ negotiatores these men of 
then had at this time a distinct administration ; but money, who settled themselves in every place where 
this division existed, as it appears from other passages, gain was to be got. A body of debtors and clients, 
even in the time of Tiberius. as they are called, — ^needy dependents, — fled into the 

Three Alpine provinces are mentioned. On the Ardennes, a country which in some parts, even at 
a,uthority of Dion Cassius (liv. 24), it is said that the present day, is no bad place of refuge. Another 
Augustus formed the Alpes Maritimae into a Julius, named Indus, also a Trevir, and an enemy of 
province. In A. D. 63 Nero certainly gave them Florus, helped to put down the rising, whicli ended 
the Latiiiitas or Jus Latii (Tacit. Am. xv. 32) ; by Florus killing liimself. Among the Aedui the 
and in A. d. 69 they formed a province, for they matter was more serious. Sacrovir was defeated by 
were then governed by a procurator (Tacit. Eist. the Roman commander C. Silius, near Augustodunnm, 
ii, 12). in a pitched battle. He retired to his villa with his 

The Alpes Gottiae formed a Idngdom under Cot- most faithful adherents, and there he died by his 
tius, an Alpine chief, until the time of Nero, who own hands. His men killed one another ; and the 
made this country into a province. (Sueton. Nero, house, which they had set on fire, consumed them 
c. 18.) It consisted of fourteen communities, and all. This is a sample of Gallic desperation, which 
occupied a tract on both sides of the Alps, The is a part of the national character, 
chief place was Segusio (Susa) on the Italian side. Caius Caesar, named Caligula, the successor of 
The Alpes Fenninae are mentioned as a province Tiberius, went into Gallia, but he did nothing except 
under the later Empire. • exhibit his madness and brutality at, Lugdunum. 

3 Q 4 
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His uncle Claudius, who succeeded Caius, was bom 
at Lugdununi; on the day in which the altar at Lug- 
dunum was dedicated to Augustus. (Sueton. Claud. 
c. 2.) This learned pedant and imperial fool wished 
to extirpate the old Gallic religion, and he commenced 
a furious persecution of the Druids. His biographer 
(Sueton. Claud, e. 25) says that he completely abo- 
lished the religion of the Druids. Augustus had 
gone no further than to forbid Roman citizens em- 
bracing this superstition. Pliny ascribes the extir- 
pation of Dmidism to Tiberius Caesar; but what- 
ever these emperors may have intended to do, they 
did not succeed. Claudius was the first Roman 
emperor who set foot in Britain. Aulus Plautius, 
his general, was already there, and engaged in active 
warfare. The emperor landed at Massilia, whence 
he went by land to Cesoriacum, afterwards Bononia 
(^Boulogne)^ and from Boulogne he crossed the 
straits. Boulogne became from this time a Roman 
port, and the usual place of embarkation for Britain. 
Claudius crossed the Thames with his army, and 
took Camalodunum, the town of king Gunobelin. 
He was only sixteen days in Britain, and on his 
return he had a triumph for the victories which his 
general had gained. (Dion Cass. lx. 19 23.) It 

was probably when Claudius was in Gallia that the 
chief persons (primores) of Gallia Comata, “having,” 
as Tacitus says (Ann, :n. 23) “ long ago had treaties 
with Rome (foedera) and the Roman civitas, claimed 
the privilege of obtaining the honores at Rome.” This 
passage of Tacitus has sometimes been misunder- 
stood. The “ civitas ” had not been given to any of 
the states of Gallia Comata; but some of the chiefs 
had obtained the Roman civitas, as we have seen in 
the examples of Florus and Sacrovir. But it appears 
from this passage, that it was not the complete 
civitas, for they had not access to the high offices at 
Rome and the senate ; and yet the Roman “ civitas ” 
implies both the suffragium and the honores. The 
“suffragium” was indeed nothing now ; and the 
“ honores” were only a name ; but it was something 
for a Gaul to have the title of praetor and consul, 
and a seat in the Roman senate. Claudius made a 
speech to the senate, which is a singular mixture of , 
pedantry and good sense. He supported the claim j 
of the Gallic chiefs by the universal practice of 
Rome of admitting foreigners into the senatorial 
body; and the first instance that he mentions was 
that of his Sabine ancestor, Clausus, the progenitor 
of the Claudia Gens, He observed that the Galli 
were already mingled with the Romans by sameness 
of manners, arts, and marriage; and he argued that 
it was better they should bring their gold and 
wealth to Borne than keep it to themselves. The 
wealthy Gallic nobles often visited Rome, and some 
of them resided there. The einpei’or thought it 
better to attract to Rome the rich men of the pro- 
vinces than to keep them away. A senatus con- 
sultum followed the speech of the princeps ; and 
“ the Aedui were the first who obtained admission to 
the senate in the city” (senatorum i^ urbe jus). 

“ This,” adds Tacitus, “ was granted m respect of 
their ancient foedus, and because they w'ere the only 
Gallic people that had the title of fraternity with 
the Roman people” (a. d. 48). It is not said if other 
Gallic peoples, after the Aedui, obtained access to 
the senate. Probably we may conclude that they 
became admissible. But this w'as purely a personal 
distinction, conferred at the pleasure of the emperor , 
on such rich Galli as chose to reside in Rome. 

The Provincia, the first part of Gallia in which 
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the Romans fixed themselves, became, under the 
Empire, completely Italian in language, in man- 
ners, and in civility ; and the parts of Gallia Co- 
mata nearest to it soon showed the effects of this 
proximity. The younger Pliny {Ep. ix. 11) states 
that there were booksellers at Lugduimm in his time, 
and he was glad to hear that they sold his books. 
The language and literature of Rome soon extended 
beyond the limits of the Narbonensis; for Latin was 
the language of administration, and of the numerous 
“ negotiatores ” and “ mercatores ” who covered the 
country. It was also the language of most of the 
legionary soldiers. The great nobles learned it as a 
matter of course : for their ambition was to live at 
Rome, and intrigue in public afiairs. Julius Afri- 
canus, a Santon, was involved in the ruin of Sejanus 
at Rome (Tac. Am. vL 7): and Valerius Asiaticus, 
twice consul, and a man who claimed the merit of 
having planned the death of Caligula, was a native 
of Vienna ( Fwwwe) on the Rhine; but whether he 
was of pure Roman blood, for Vienna was a colonia, 
or Gallic, does not appear. (Tac, Am xi, 1.) 

Prom Gallia came the blow which struck down 
the emperor Kero. 0. Julius Vindex, the governor 
of Lugdunensis, an Aquitanian by descent, and a 
Roman senator through his father, hated Kero, 
whose infamous debaucheries he had been witness 
of at Rome. He stirred up the Galli of his pro- 
vince (a. D. 68) to insurrection, not against the 
Romans, but against a sanguinary tyrant whom he 
despised. The conspirators fixed on Ser. Sulpicius 
Galba, then governor of Plispania Tarrac-onensis, as 
the successor of Nero, the first example of a Roman 
emperor being named on a foreign soil. Galba hesi- 
tated, and with good cause; for the legions of Gallia 
had the power in their hands, and they were di- 
vided. Lugdunum was the only large city that con- 
tinued faithful to Nero (Tac. Hist i. 51), who had 
given 4,000,000 sesterces to restore it when it was 
burnt (Tac. Arm. xvi. 13); but its rival and neigh- 
bour, Vienna, was on Galba’s side. The legions on 
the Rhine had not yet declared themselves, "and the 
states in their neighbourhood waited for the decision 
of the troops. Verginius Rufus, who commanded 
in the Upper Germania, felt or affected respect for 
the Roman senate, and would not support an election 
made by insurgents. He entered the country of the 
Sequani, who had declared for Galba, and Itiid siege 
I to Vesontio {Besangon). Vindex, with the forces 
that he had collected, hurried to defend the place, and, 

; though the two generals had an interview, and are 
^ supposed to have come to tenns, their men fell to 
blows, and the army of Vindex was routed, Vindex 
ended his life by liis own sword. 

Galba had now declared himself, and advanced 
into the Narbonensis; Rufus, in the meantime, kept 
his men in suspense. The news of tlie death of Neru 
decided the fortune of Galba. The messengers from 
the Roman senate met him at Karbufme, and urged 
him to hasten to Rome, where he was eagerly ex- 
pected. (Plut. Galba^ G. 11. ) The new emperor 
belied the hopes that were formed of his moderation 
and prudence. He punished the Gallic peoples 
which had not declai*ed for him; he deprived some of 
their territory, imposed on them heavier taxes, and 
even destroyed their fortifications. (Tac. Hist. L 8 ; 
Sueton. Galba, c. 12.) Plutarch (Galba, c. 18) 
speaks of the Gallic partisans of Vindex obtaining 
the “ civitas ” and Tacitus (Hist i. 8) has the same; 
but, whatever the historians mean by this civitas, it 
was a name and nothing mure. When Tacitus adds, 
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that there was a diminution of taxation, we under- Civilis affected to take up arms against their common 
stand what he means. The troops on the Rhine tyrants, and the G alii were invited to assist in ex- 
soon chose a new emperor. Galba had appointed pelling them. When the news of the death of Vi- 
Vitellius to command in the Lower Germania, in tellius reached the Galliae and the Geimaniae (Tac, 
place of Fonteius Capito, whom his officers murdered. Bkt. iv. 54), the war against the Romans was car- 
Vitellius was more contemptible than Galba, but he ried on by Civilis with new vigour. He did not affect 
had art enough to gain the affection of his men, and any longer to be on the side of Vespasian. He was 
he w^as saluted emperor in the Roman colony of fighting against the power of Rome, The burning 
Agrippina (^Cologne) in January, a. d. 69. Thus of the Roman capitol in the contest between the 
Rome got an emperor from the banks of the Rhine, jpartisans of Vitellius and Vespasian, seemed to the 
just after receiving one from Spain. In fact, it had Galli an omen of the end of the Roman empire. The 
now two at the same time. Galba was murdered at Druids declared that this conflagration was a sign of 
Borne, before the end ofthe month in which Vitellius the wrath of heaven, and that the dominion of the 
was proclaimed; and another emperor, utho, had world was given to the Transalpine nations. The 
reigned and died before Vitellius crossed the Alps Druids were not wrong: they only mistook the time, 
into Italy. The eastern part of Gallia suffered ter- The Roman camp on the Rhine was full of discord, 
ribly from the march of Vitellius’ troops towards the Hordeonius Flaccus, an old and feeble commander, a 
Alps. ‘ They w’ent in twm divisions under his gene- partisan of Vespasian, was murdered by his own men. 
rals Valens and Caecina; the lazy emperor followed (Tac. iv. 36.) Upon this messages passed 
slowly after. As he was passing through Gallia, between Civilis and Classicus, a Trevir, who com- 
!RI;.iric, a Boian, one of the meaner sort (Tacitus is manded a body of cavalry of the Treviri. Classicus 
almost iishamed to mention so low a fellow, Hist. ii. was of royal descent, and he boasted rather of his 
61), assumed the title of “ Vindicator of the Galliae ancestors’ hostility to Rome than of their alliance, 
and God.” He got about eight thousand men toge- Two other men joined them ; Julius Tutor, a 
tlier, and was gaining ground in the nearest cantons Trevir, and Julius Sabinus, a Lingon. Tutor was 
of the Aediii, wffien this honoured state and the ele- set over a part of the banks of the Rhine by Vitellius. 
gant youths who had been brought up at Augusto- Sabinus, a vain man, w'as puffed up by a false con- 
dunum, with the help of a few cohorts from Vitellius, ceit of a Roman descent; he gave it out that one 
dispersed the fanatical rout. Marie was thrown to of his female ancestors had an adulterous connection 
w'ild beasts, and because he was not torn, the stolid with Caesar during the Gallic War. These men met 
rabble considered him invulnerable; but Vitellius, at Cologne to concert their plans, but in secret ; for 
who was present, broke the charm by ordering the most of the Uhii were still .disinclined to revolt, 
man to be put to death. The story is significant of Indeed, it was only a part of Gallia, the north and 
the popular ignorance; but a parallel may be found some parts of the east, that was ready for insur- 
even in our own days. * rection ; and chiefly the Treviri and the Lingones. 

Vitellius had another rival almost before half the The Sequani refused to join any league against 
year was over. Vespasian was proclaimed emperor Rome. The conspirators made an attempt to cor- 
at Alexandria on the first of July, a. u. 69; and rupt the legions, which were now under the command 
not quite twelve months passed from the time when of Vocula, who was murdered by a deserter from the 
Vitellius was proclaimed at Cologne to his ignomi- first legion. (Tac. Hist. iv. 59.) Classicus entered 
nious death at Rome. One of the men who mainly the Roman camp, having assumed the insignia of the 
helped to place Vespasian on the imperial throne, Roman ernpim, as Tacitus expresses it, and the 
was a native of Tolosa in the Narbonensis, Antonius Roman soldiers took the military oath in defence of 
Primus. the empire of the Galliae. Tutor compelled the 

During the contest between the partisans of Vi- people of Cologne and the soldiers on the Upper 
tellins and Vespasian an insurrection broke out in Rhine to take the same oath. Civilis was still em- 
Gallia, the most formidable since the time when ployed on the blockade of the Roman troops at Ve- 
Caesar reduced this country to obedience. It began tera. Famine at last compelled the soldiers to yield;, 
in the swamps of Holland. Claudius Civilis, of a hut before the surrender was accepted, they were re- 
powerful Batavian family, had served in the Roman quired to swear fidelity to the Gallic empire. Civilis 
armies from his youth, and had the rank of a Roman cut off his long light hair, which he had let grow, 
citizen. Both he and his brother Paulus had fallen pursuant to a vow made, after the fashion of his 
under the suspicion of Fonteius Capito, the governor country, when he began the war against the Romans, 
of the Lower Germania. Paulus was put to death (Tac. Hist. iv. 61.) But he neither took the oath 
by the order of Capito, and Claudius was given up to the Gallic empire, nor allowed any Batavian ; he 
to Nero, who put him in prison. Galba set him at trusted to the power of the Germans, and he had 
liberty, and sent him back to the Germaniae, Civilis ambitious views of dominion. There was among the 
pretended tc take the side of Vespasian when the Bructeri at this time a virgin, named Veleda, w'ho 
news reached the Rhine of the east having declared had great authority, for the Germans thought that 
for him, but his real object was to establish the in- most women had the gift of divination; and Veleda 
dependence of his country, and to get power himself, had proved hgr claim to this distinction. She had 
In a short time he drove the Roman troops out of foretold the success of the Germans and the destruc- 
the Insula Batavorum, and besieged two legions in tion of the Roman legions. 

Castra Vetera [Castra] near the Rhine. (Tac. Civilis and Classicus, elated by their success, de- 
Hist. iv. 22.) The success of Civilis brought him liberated w’hetber they should give up Cologne to 
aid from the Germaniae and the Galliae; and deli- their men to plunder. (Tac. JKst iv. 63.) The 
verance from Roman oppression was nov/ talked of. Ti'ansrhenane people liated this strong walled place. 
The Batavi themselves paid no “ tributum ” or and a deputation from the Tenctheri brought their 
taxes to the Romans; and an inscription preserves wishes to the municipal body of Cologne. The 
the record of their being honoured with the title of speech which Tacitus puts in the mouth of these 
brothers (fratres), as the Aediii of old had been. But Germans is valuable, because it gives us some in- 
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formation of the state of this flonrishing city at that 
time. The original Roman settlers had intermarried 
■with the German XJbii, and they had become one 
people. There were duties levied on goods that 
passed through Cologne^ and doubtless on goods 
passing up and down the river. The Ubii consented 
to abolish these imposts, and to allow the Germans 
to pass through their town unarmed and in the day- 
time. The Agrippinenses satisfied the Tenctheri by 
their concessions ; and it was agreed that Civilis and 
Veleda should be the witnesses to the compact. 
Commissioners from Cologne were sent with presents, 
and the hnsinewss was amicably settled. But the 
holy woman could not be. approached; she staid in a 
lofty tower; and one of her kinsmen brought to her 
the words of the commissioners, and carried back her 
answers, as if he were a messenger between a divi- 
nity and men. (Tac. Hist, iv. 65.) 

The insurrection of the Batavians had been pro- 
secuted with vigour and success. In the country of 
the Lingoiies it was a miserable failure. Julius Sa- 
binas, proclaiming himself Caesar, led a disoraerly 
rabble into the temtory of the Sequani; and the Se- 
quani, faithful to Rome, accepted the challenge. 
The Lingones were routed, and Sabinus was one of 
the first to run. His fate does not concern us here, 
and his name might be forgotten but for the con- 
stancy and devotion of his wife Epponina for nine 
years, during which he lurked in his hiding-places. 
She was one of the illustrious women of Gallia; for 
it is one of the characteristics of the nation to pro- 
duce women above the common stamp. (Plut. Ama- 
turnis, vol. iv. ed. Wy tt.) 

The defeat of the Lingones and the news of the 
approach of the armies of Italy under Annius Gallus 
and Petilius Cerialis, checked the Gallic insurrection. 
Seven legions were marching upon Gallia; four from 
Italy, two from Spain, and one that was summoned 
from Britain. Tlie Eemi, who had received Caesar 
in a friendly manner when he first entered the 
country of the Belgae, summoned the Gallic states 
to deliberate on the question of peace or war. It 
seems probable that their object was to secure peace, 
and that they were resolved against war. The de- 
puty of the Trevh-i, a Gaul with a Roman name, 
Tullius Valentinus, was the eager advocate of war; 
but he was moi-e a man for words than for deeds. 
Julius Auspes, the orator of the Remi, spoke in 
favour of peace. The states were dividled by in- 
terests and jealousies; there was discord among 
them before they had got the victory, (Tac, Hist 
iv. 69.) This meeting showed that a Gallic rebel- 
lion was impossible; for the Galli could not agree as 
to tlie conduct of the war, nor what they should do 
if the Romans were driven from the country. Nor 
was Rome yet so feeble as to fear the nations of the 
North. She had good soldiers, able generals, and a 
man of ability as emperor. Civilis was engaged in 
a quarrel with a countryman, Labeo, who had a fac- 
tion of his own. Neither Classicus nor Tutor made 
any vigorous preparations to resist^ the Romans. 
Tutor met one division of the Roman army with 
the forces of the Treviri, Vangiones, Tribocci, and 
Caracates, the last a people who lived about Mainz; 
he iiad also some of the Roman soldiers who had 
taken the oath of fidelity to the Gallic empire. The 
Romans of Tutor deserted to the enemy, and the 
Germans followed their example. Tutor, with his 
Treviri, retired to Bingium (Bingen') on the Rhine, 
where he was surprised and routed. Cerialis had 
now got to Moguntiacum (Mainz )^ — a general full i 
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of confidence in himself and contempt for the enemy. 
He declined the aid which tlie states of Gallia t-ent, 
and ordered their troops home: he told the Galli 
they might turn to their usual occupations; he 
could finish the war himself. He passed from 
Maim to Rigodulum on the Mosel^ where Valenti- 
nus had posted himself with a large force of Treviri, 
and fortified himself, Cerialis quickly di.slodged 
him, and on the next day entered Colonia Treviro- 
rum, the ancient city of Trier ^ on the Mosel, the 
eapifoX of the Treviri. With difficulty he prevented 
his men from destroying a city which was the native 
place of Classicus and Tutor. Cerialis summoned 
the Treviri and Lingones to Trier. The speech 
which Tacitus (Hist iv. 73) has put in the soldiers 
mouth is a wonderfully brief and masterly comxxisi- 
tion, well suited to make the Galli satisfied with 
the Roman dominion, as the only means of averting 
anarchy, and to detach them from alliance with tlie 
Germans. The Treviri and Lingones were •well sa- 
tisfied to be told that they had better be obedient 
and enjoy what they had, than run the risk of losing 
all by persevering in their resistance. This was the 
end of the Gallic rising, which was not a national 
movement, hut the rebellion of a few states. The 
real rebellion was among the Batavians and the Ger- 
man settlers in Gallia, though there were still some 
Lingones in the army of Civilis. 

Civilis, with Classicus and Tutor, fell upon the 
camp of Cerialis near Trier; for Cerialis, though an 
able commander, was careless and a man of pleasure. 
The enemy was not repelled without difficulty. (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 77.) This failure of Civilis encouraged 
the Agrippinenses to come over to the Roman side, 
which they had unwillingly deserted for the German 
and Batavian alliance. They sent to offer to Ce- 
rialis the wife and sister of Civilis and the daughter 
of Classicus, who were with them, as hostages; and 
they massacred the Germans who were dispersed in 
the houses of the city. Fearing the vengeance of 
Civilis, they sent for help to Cerialis. Civilis was 
marching upon Cologne, hoping to find at Tolbiaeum 
(Ztilpich), in the territory of the colony, a cohort of 
Chauci and Frisii, on whom he greatly relied; but 
oil the way he heard the news of aJI these Germans 
being destroyed by the ti-eachery of the Agrippi- 
nenses. The Chauci and Frisii had been gorged 
with food and wine, and while they were drunk and 
asleep the Agrippinenses closed the doors of the 
place, set fire to it, and burnt them all alive. (Tac. 
Hist iv. 79.) Civilis hastened to Cologne, and 
this important city was again in the hands of the 
Romans. 

Cerialis carried the war into the Insula Batavo- 
rum. Civilis at last came to terms, and obtained 
his pardon. The history of the last jtart of this 
campaign is imperfect in Tacitus, whose work breaks 
off suddenly. (Hist y. 25.) 

The political divisions of Gallia remained un- 
changed till the fourth century of our aera. I'he 
origin of the new division is unlmowm. The history 
of the Galliae under Roman dominion belongs to the 
history of the Roman empire, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from it. The subject is instructive, but it be- 
longs to a different kind of work. 

This article, though long, is not complete, hut 
perhaps complete enough for its purpose, and within 
such limits as are reasonable. The following re- 
ferences will be useful. There is a good article on 
France in the Penng Cyclopaedia. D’Anville, No- 
tice de la Gaule Ancienm; Thierry, Hlstoire dts 
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Ganlois^ Walckenaer, Ghgraphie Anciemie to have derived their name, because its water made 
iorique ei Comparer des Gaules Cisalpine et Trans- those who drank of it mad. (Steph. B. s. v . ; Plin. 

alpine; XJkert, Gallien; and Forbigeris Coinpila- v. 42, vi. 1, xxxi. 5 ; Herodian, L 1 1 ; Ov. 

tion, Eandbuch der alien Geographies ^c., are all iv. 364.) [L.S,] 

useful. The references in these works will show GAMALA (rh VdpaXa)^ a town of Palestine, 
what a large mass of literature has accumulated on frequently mentioned by Josephus, and from which 
the geography and history of the Galliae. [G.L.] the district Gamalitis {B. J. hi. 3. § 5) derived its 
GA'LLICA FLA'VIA. [Ilergetbs.] name. This district was apparently identical with 

GA'LLICUM, [Ilkrgetes.] that otherwise called Lower Gaulanitis by the same 

GA'L Lie UM, in Macedonia. [Eciiidortjs.] historian, in which Gamala was situated (iv. 1. 

GA'LLICUM F'LETUM. [Fbexum; Galli- § 1). It is first mentioned as a fortress of great 

CUM.] strength, in the life of Alexander Jannaeus, who re- 

GA'LLICUS SINUS (d raXarifcbs /cdA-Tros, Strab. duced it (J5. J. i, 4. § 8). It is placed by Josephus 
p. 137 ; Golfe du Lion) was the Eoman name of opposite to Tarichaea, and on the lake. Its site 
the bay of the Mediterranean, formed by the I south and character are minutely described: “A rugged 
coast of Gallia Narbonensis. It was also called Mare ridge, stretching itself from a high mountain, rises 
Gallicum. (Plin. hi. 5.) The western limit was in a lump midway, and elongates itself from the rise, 
the Pyrenees Promontorium (Liv. xxvi. 19); the declining as much before as behind, so as to resemble 
eastern may be fixed near Massilia, and the bay a camel in form, whence it derives its name. Both 
■was sometimes called Massaliotic. Strabo gives the in flank and in front it is clel’t into inaccessible ra- 
sanie name to the opposite bay on the Atlantic, vines; but at the back it is somewhat easier of 
which is formed by the north coast of Spain and the ascent, being there joined to the mountains, from 
south part of the Atlantic coast of Gallia; but no which, however, the inhabitants severed it by a trench, 
other writer seems to have given the name to the and rendered the approach more difiicult. Against 
Atlantic gulf. [ Gallia.] [Cr-L,] the precipitous face of the mountain numerous houses 

GALLINA'BLA INSULA. [Albium Ingau- had been built, closely crowded one on another; and 
KliM.] the city, apparently suspended in the air, seemed to 

GALLINA'EIA SILVA (TaWivapia vArj, Strab. be falling upon itself, by reason of its perpendicular 
■vi. p. 243), a forest on the coast of Campania, occu- site. It inclines towards the mid-day sun; and the 
pying the sandy shore whicli extends from the mouth hill, stretching upw'ard with a southern aspect to a 
of the Vulturnus towards Cumae. It is mentioned prodigious height, served as a citadel to the town : 
by Cicero in one of his letters (ad Fam. ix. 23) as w^hile an impregnable cliff above it extended down- 
lying on tlie road to the latter place. Shortly after- ward into a ravine of vast depth. Within the ram- 
wards it became the headquarters of Sextus Pom- parts was a fountain, at which the city terminated.” 
peiiis, where he first organised the predatory bands ( j5. J, iv. 1. § 1). At the first outbreak of the Jewish 
with which he subsequently undertook his piratical rebellion it was for a time maintained in its fidelity 
expeditious. (Strab. Ac.) Even at ordinary times to the Bomans, through the influence of Philip, the 
it was noted as a favourite resort of banditti, and lieutenant (f7rapx:os) of King Agrippa(F'«i{a, §11); 
was in consequence often guarded by bands of sol- but subsequently it revolted, and was garrisoned and 
diers. (Juv. hi. 307.) Strabo speaks of it as a fortified by Josephus (§ 37) with mines and trenches, 
forest of brushwood (Jat? but from Ju- so as to make it the strongest fortress in that part of 

venaFs expr^sion of “ Galiinaria piiius” itis evident the country (B.J. iv. 1. § 2), Accordingly, when 
that there was also a wood of tall pine-trees, such as its recovery was attempted by the y ounger Agrippa, 
grow luxuriantly on many of the sandy shores of his troops were occupied for seven months in an in- 
Italy. In the 13th century we find it mentioned efifectual attempt to take it by siege. It was taken, 
under the name of Pineta di Castel Volti(/mo ; by however, by Vespasian, after a spirited resistance of 
which it is still known, though the pines seem to the garrison, when the loss sustained by the legion- 
have disappeared. The forest extends from the aries was revenged by the indiscriminate slaughter 
mouth of the Vulturnus to the (the of the survivors, of whom 4000 perished by the 

site of the ancient Liternum), and some distance be- sword, and 5000 threw themselves from the walls, 
yund that towards Cumae. The Via Bomitiana, and were dashed to pieces in the ravines below, 
constructed by that emperor as the direct road to The site of this strong fortress, though so remark- 
Cumae, ran through the midst of the forest, and able, and so minutely described by Josephus, had 
many portions of it are still visible. (Pratilli, Via been forgotten for nearly eighteen centuries, when 
Appia, ii. 7. p. 183.) [E. H. B.] Lord Lindsay attempted to recover it in a steep in- 

GALLITAE, an Alpine people (Fiin. iii. 20), sulated hill to the east of the sea of Tiberias, and 
supposed to have been about the junction of the nearly opposite to that town. It is now called 
Estei'on and the Far, because there is a place there and lies, according to Burckliardt, between the village 
urnied Gillette. 1^0 of PeiA and the shore, three quarters of an hour from 

GALLUS (TdxXosi Lefke)^ a small river of the former; “having extensive ruins of buildings, 
Bithjnia, having its sources near Modra in the north walls, and columns on its top.” (Burcldiardt, Sgria^ 
of Phrygia, and emptying itself into the Sangarius p. 278, with a wood-cut of the site.) According to 
a little more than 300 stadia from Nicomedeia. Lord Lindsay, the hill, “ at a distance, so strongly 
(Strab. xii. p. 543.) Ammianus Marcellinus describes resembles the hump of a camel, that I think there 
its course as very winding (xxvi. 8). Martianus can be little doubt of its being the ancient Gamala. 
Capella (6. § 687, ed. Kopp) confounds tliis river It has been a place of tremendous strength, and no 
with another of the same name in Galatia, which slight importance. Valleys, deep and almost perpen- 
seems likewise to have been a tributary of the San- dicular, surround it on the north, east, and south, 
garius, and on the banks of which Pessinus is said On the south side, the rock is scarped angularly for 
to have been situated. From the river Gallusin Ga- defence; on the eastern, it is built up so as to bar 
ktia the Galli, or priests of Cybeie,were said by some all approach from below; to, the south-east a neck of 
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land, of mncli lower elevation, and scarped on both 
sides, connects it with the neighbouring mountains, 
and communicates by a steep descent with the south- 
ern valley ; travellers from the east and west appear 
to have met at this neck of land, and thence ascended 
to the city. If, as I conclude, the houses were built 
on the steep face of the mountain, Josephus might 
well describe them, as hanging as if they would fall 
one on the other. All traces of them have been 
swept away, and the mountain is now covered with 
thick grass/ The top is sprinkled with trees; we 
found many ruins on it, apparently of the citadel, 
hut not very interesting.” (Travels^ vol. ii. pp, 
92,93.) [G. W.} 

GAMBRIVII. [Chamavi.] 
GAMPHASANTES. [Garamantes.] 

GANDARAE {VavUpai, Ptol. vii. 1. § 4; Steph. 
B. s, t\)y a widely extended people of Indian or 
Arianian origin, who occupied a district extending 
more or less from the upper part of the Panjdh to 
the neighbourhood of Kandahar^ and variously 
called in ancient authors Gaiidaris (Strab- xv. p. 
699) or Gandaritis (Strab. xv. p. 697). The name 
is of Sanscrit origin, and is found in the Makdb- 
hdrat under the form Gandhdras, in which work 
these people are classed with the Bahlikas and other 
tribes beyond the Indus; the country they inhabited 
being described as difficult of access, and famous 
then, as it still is, for its breed of horses. Owing to 
the distinction which seems to be drawn, in the pas- 
sages cited above from Strabo, between Gandaris 
and Gandaritis, some authors, as Groskurd and Man- 
ned, have been led to assign different places for these 
districts; determining the latter to be the same as 
Peucelaotis, between Attok and the Indus. It is 
much more probable that one and the same country 
was intended, the boundaries of which varied accord- 
ing to the reports of the travellers from whom Strabo 
and others compiled their geographical notices of 
these remote regions. From Strabo (l.c,) it may 
be inferred that he considered the countiy of the Gan- 
darae to be to the W. of the Indus ; from Ptolemy, 
that it was somewhat more to the E., in the direction 
of Oaspatyrus {Kashmir f). The latter view agrees 
with a notice of Hecataeus preserved by Stephanus 
B. {s. V. Caspapyrm'), who calls that city iroKis 
Tavbapit^ 2/cu6«y dfcr-f). Herodotus, like Ptolemy, 
calls it Caspatyrus (iii 102, n. 44). In Herodotus 
these people are called Gandarii, and are included by 
him iu the seventh satrapy of Dareius, along with 
the Aparytae, Dadicae, and Sattagydae (iii. 91): 
they are also found with the same name in the ar- 
mament of Xerxes, in company with the Dadicae, 
under the same commander, and wearing the same 
arms, as the Bactrians. 

Eennell {Geogr. of Herod, vol. i. p. 390) has i 
been induced to place them to the W. of Bactriana; 
but more minute examination leads to the belief that 
in this he is in error, and that east and south of 
Bactriana is really the more correct determination. 
(Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, ^. 131; Asiatic Res, yq\. 
XV. p. 103; Lassen, Pentapot Indica, p. 105; M. 
Troyer, Raja-Tarangini, tom. ii. p. 319.) 

Stephanus speaks of another Indian people whom 
he calls Gandri, who fought, according to him, 
against Bacchus ; adding, however, that Hecataeus 
called them Gandarae. There can be no doubt that 
the real and the mythical people are meant to be one 
and the same. Professor Wilson draws the general 
conclusion that Heeren and Renneli have both erred in 
placing most of these tribes to the N, of Khorassmt 
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and that they may be located with more accuracy in 
the vicinity of the Paropamisan mountains, being 
the predecessors, if not the ancestors, of the modern 
Hazaras, ^ [V.] 

GA'NDABIS. [Gandarae.] 

GANDARPTIS. [Gandarae.] 

GANGANI, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
lying south of the Auteri. f Auteri.] Probably= 
Clare, [R- G. L.] 

GANGARFDAE (TaryapiSai, Ptol. vii. 1. § 81, 
2. § 14), a people wlio lived along the coast of the 
bay of Bengal, at the mouths of the Ganges, from 
which they probably derived their name. According 
lo Ptolemy their capital was named Gauge (vii. 1. 
§ 81); in another place, however, he omits the name 
of the chief town, but adds that there are six towns, 
whose names he gives, in the country. It would 
appear from Pliny that a portion at least of these 
people extended considerably to the south in the 
country now occupied by the Gircairs of the 
mandel coast, -— as he speaks of “ gente Gangari- 
dum Calingarum ” (vi. 18. s. 22). The Calingao 
were probably near Calinapatniam^ between the Go- 
davery and Mahanuddy, Virgil {Georg, iii. 27) 
and Valerius Flaccus {Airgon. vi. 66) mention the 
name of the Gangaridae. Curtius places them be- 
yond the Ganges to the eastward, along with the 
Prasii (ix. 7). Their name seems to have been some- 
times confused with that of the Gandaridae. Thus, 
when Dionysius Periegetes wi*ites Gargaridae (v. 
1144), he probably means Gandaridae and not, as 
some commentators have supposed, this people. [V,] 
GANGAS, GANGITES (rd^^as, rctT^ir^y, 
Appian, B, C. iv. 106), a river of Macedonia, which 
takes ite rise at and flows round Philippi ; after its 
confluence with the Zygactes the united streams 
bore the name of the Angites {Ji’nghistd), which 
w'as so called from the branch at Philippi. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. hi. p. 225.) It was by 
this “river side” {Acts, xvi. 13), the fountains o£ 
which gave the name to the city, before the time of 
Philip of Macedon — Crenides, — ■ the Place of Foun- 
tains, — that the “ Proseucha ” was situated (in 
consequence of the ablutions which were connected 
with the worship) in which the Gospel was flrsfc 
preached within the limits of Europe. (Comp* 
Coney beare and Howson, Life and Epistles of Bt. 
PmiZ, vol. i. p, 316.) [E. B. J-] 

GANGE {Tdyyyj, Ptol, vii. 1. § 81 ; FdyyTjSf 
Peripl. Mar. Erythr* p. 36), according to Ptolemy, 
the capital town of tlie Gangaridae, at the mouth of 
the Ganges. The author of the Feriplus of the 
Erythraean sea speaks of this place as the chief mart 
for the finest cotton stuffs, for frankincense, and Chi- 
nese malahathron. It must have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the modem Calcutta, though its exact 
position cannot be identified. Strabo sjxjaks of a 
town which he calls Gange, but places it far up the 
river, in the vicinity of Palibothra or Patna (xv 
p. 719). [V.] 

GANGES. 1. (d Vayyris^ Strab. xv. pp. 686, 719, 
&c,; Ptol. vii. 1. §29, &c.; inLat. Ganges, -is: Adj, 
rayyTjTiKds, Gangeticus, Gangetis), one of the largest 
rivers of Asia, and the most important one of Eastern 
India or Hindostdn, It was unknown to Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and the earlier writers of ancient times, and 
it was not described by ancient authors till the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great and his successors pene- 
trated into Western India. It is, indeed, only in 
very modem times that the exact position of its 
sources has been determined; the eaiffier of European 
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^eo,£?rapliers having conjectured that, like the Indus, 
it arose on the northern side of the chain of the Hima- 
laya mountains, in the direction of Thibet. It is now 
ascertained that the true river is made up of three 
separate streams, which bear the respective names of 
the G&hnavi, BhdgiratM, and Alakdnanda. The 
second is held to be the most hallowed, and is the 
one to which the lai’gest concourse of pilgrims re- 
sorts. The spot where it bursts forth from the 
glaciers is called Gmig6tri\Gangavdtari), and is 
situated m lat. 30^ 59' 30" N., long. 96"^ 44' W., 
at an altitude of nearly 10,000 feet above the sea. 
Above it is the summit of PanMparvata, which 
rises to the height of about 21,000 feet. (Schlegel, 
Ind. Bihl. vol. i. p. 387 ; Bitter, vol. ii. pp. 947 — 
952 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt vol. L p. 49.) From its 
sources it hows nearly S.till it reaches Edstinapura; 
thence, with an easterly inclination, as far as AlU- 
hahddy where it receives the Jumna; and thence 
nearly SE. till it reaches the bay of Bengal, into 
which it falls, after a course of about 1150 miles, 
by numerous mouths. On its way it receives a great 
number of affluents, of which we shall speak here- 
after,— -one of wliieli, the Jumna^ considerably sur- 
passes itself in length. 

The ancients held different opinions as to the 
sources of this celebrated river. Strabo, on the au- 
thority of Eratosthenes, made it rise in the Indian 
Caucasus (the Paropainisus, or Hind'w-Kmh'), and, 
after flowing for some distance, take an eastern di- 
rection on reaching the plains, and, after passing 
the great city of Palibothra, enter the Indian 
ocean (or bay of Bengal) by a single mouth (xv. p. 
690). In another place (xv, p, 719) he quotes 
Artemidorus, who stated that the Ganges had its 
source in the Montes Emodi (Imaus or Himalaya 
Ms.)j and that it flowed southwards till it reached 
the city Gange, when it turned off to the E. and 
passed Palibothra. The same view is implied in 
Dionysius Periegetes (v. 1146) and in Mela (iii. 7). 
Pliny seems to have been unable to make up his 
mind, but states generally that some gave to the 
Ganges an uncertain source, like that of the Nile, 
while othei-s placed it in the Scythian mountains 
(vi. 18. s. 22; see also Solin. c. 52; Mart, c, 6). 
Orosius placed its source in an unknown mountain, i 
W’'hich he calls Osrobares. There is a more general i 
consent as to its magnitude ; most authors agi-eeing i 
that it is a great stream even from its first com- 
mencement. Thus Arrian disserts, on the authority 
of Megasthenes, that where it is smallest it is at 
least 100 stadia broad, that it is far greater than 
the Indus, and that it receives no rivers which are 
not themselves as large and as navigable as the 
Maeander, (Indie, c. 4.) In another place he states 
that if ail the Asiatic rivers which flow into the 
Mediterranean were joined together, they W'ould not 
make one Ganges in body of water; while it is equally 
superior to the European Ister, and the Egyptian 
Nile. (Anal), v. 6.) Strabo considered it the greatest 
river in the tlirea continents of which he had any 
knowledge; that the Indus, the Lster, and the Nile, 
ranked next in order after it (xv. p. 702); and that 
its average breadth, in the opinion of Megasthenes, 
was about 100 stadia, and its depth 20 fathoms. 
The historians of Alexander’s invasion agree gene- 
rally in its size, making it 32 stadia broad, by TOO 
fathoms deep. (Diod. xvii. 93; Plut. Alex. c. 62.) i 
Later writers, like Pliny and Aelian, give to the - 
river a fabulous size ; the foimer asserting that at the 
naiTowest place it was 8 miles broad, and nowhere 
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less than twenty paces deep (vi. 18. s. 22) ; the 
latter, that from, its first origin it was 80 stadia 
broad and 20 fathoms deep,— and that, after it had 
received several tributaries, it acquired a breadth of 
400 stadia, and contained many islands as large as 
Lesbos and Corsica, with a depth of 60 fathoms 
(HistAnm. xii, 41). Aelian is most likely here 
confounding the natural stream with its breadth 
duxing great floods. The ancients had similar dif- 
ferences of opinion with regard to the number of 
mouths by which it entered the ocean. Strabo as- 
serted that it had but one (xv. p. 690), in which 
view Pliny agi*ees (ii. 108); Ptolemy (vil. 1. § IS) 
and Marcian (ap. Huds. Geogr. Gr. ifm.), five; Mela 
(iii. 7), Virgil (Aen. ix. v. 30), Propertius (iii. 22. 
16), and other authors, seven. The fact is, like all 
rivers flowing with a vast body of water through an 
alluvial plain, and bringing down an immense annual 
deposit, its mouths were perpetually changing; and 
old ones were filled up, while new ones were conti- 
nually made. The names of some of the ancient 
mouths have been preseived, and can even now be 
identified. Their names are given, by Ptolemy, in 
order from W. to E., and are : (1) KdixSoverov arS/ua^ 
now the river Hoogly^ on which Calcutta stands ; 

(2) rb p4ya aropa, now the river JRoymongul; 

(3) KapS'gpixov ardpcc, now the Marjatta; (4) rh 
^evSdo-Topov arSpa, now the EurmgoUa ; (5) ’Ar- 
Ti€a\^ arSpay the one nearest the Brahmaputraj 
and for which there does not seem to be any well- 
ascertained name. 

The Ganges, on its course to the sea, is fed by 
several large rivers, some of which were known to 
the ancients, and have been satisfactorily identified 
with their original Sanscrit names. The fullest 
account of them is in Arrian (Ind. 4), and from 
him or from the journals which he copied most of 
the other writers who allude to them have probably 
themselves copied. The following are the seventeen 
which this author mentions, to which we have 
added (in parentheses) those Sanscrit names that are 
probably well ascertained: — the Jobares, no doubt 
the same iis the Jomanes (Jamund or Jumna'); 
Cainas, Erannoboas (Hiranjavahu)^ Cossoanus 
(CosavdM), Sonus (^ona), Sittocatis (Ctista)^ 
^olomatls (Saravati), Condochates (Gawi^aZ;?), Sam- 
bos, Magon, Aguranis, Omalis ( Vimald)^ Commena- 
ses (Cai'nianaqa), Caqultris, Andomatis (Andkd^ 
mati or Tamasd), Amystis, Oxumagis (Ixumati)^ 
Erennesis ( Varanasi). Pliny speaks of the Jomanes, 
Prinas, and Cainas, which he calls tributaries of the 
Ganges (vi. 17. s. 2 1) ; and adds that there were in all 
nineteen such affluents, of which he notices (appa- 
rently for their superiority) the Condochate.s, Eran- 
noboas, Cosoagus or Cossoanus, and Sonus (vi. 18. 
s. 22). Cui-tius speaks of three tributaries of the 
Ganges, the Acesines, Dyardenes, and Eiymanthus 
(viii. 9) ; but he has clearly here made some con- 
fusion with the accounts of the Indus, or there is a 
defect in our MSS. of his work. The Acesines (now 
Chendh) is one of the principal rivers of the Panjdb; 
the Dyardenes is not improbably the same as the 
Oedanes (OlBdvrjs) of Strabo (xv. p. 719), and most 
likely to be identified with the Brahmaputra; while 
the Erymanthus belongs to neither Indus nor Ganges, 
but may be the same as Etymandrus (now Hdmend)^ 
the principal river of Arachosia and Drangiana. 
The Ganges was evidently considered by the ancients 
as a very wonderful river. Pliny speaks of snakes 
thirty feet long which live in its waters (ix. 3. s. 2), 
which, like Pactolus, brought down gold also (xxiii. 
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4. s. 21); and other authors ascribe to some of its .s:oat” in the Paphlagonian language. ^ In the 
tributaries crocodiles and dolphins (OIMvtjs, Sti*ab. ecclesiastical writers Gangra is often mentioned as 
XV, p. 719 ; Dyardenes, Curt. viii. 9). The Sanscrit the metropolitan see of Paphlagonia. (Socrat. ii. 43; 
name Ganga may be, as Pott has suggested, an in- Sozom. iii. 14, and elsewhere.) The orchards of this 
tensitive form from the root ga^ to go. Plutarch town were celebrated for the excellence of their 
gives another and fabulous origin of its name (de apples- (Athen. iii. p. 82.) [L. S.J 

Flumin. ap. Hudson, Geogr. Gr. Min. ii. p. 8). GAHNABIA PR. [Libta.] 

(RemoW, Hmdostan ,• Lassen, Ind. Altertli, GANODU'RUM {Vav6dovpov), one of the two 
p. 130 ; Kiepert u. Lassen, Karte v. Alt Indim^ Helvetian cities mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 9. s. 20). 
1853; Pott, Etym. Eorsch. p. 86.) The termination dur seems to show that it was on 

2. (o TaYyrjs, Ptol. vii. 4. § 6), the most im- some river, but there is id evidence of any kind, ex- 
portant river in the ancient island of Taprobane cept Ptolemy’s figures, to fix its position; and that 
{Ceylon), still kno^ by the name of the Maha- evidence is worth nothing. Some reasons have been 
velle-Ganga. It rises in the mountains to the S. and given for supposing it to be near the entrance of the 
W. of Kandy, and after flowing round the town Rhine, on to the lake of Constanz, not far from 
pursues a NE. course, till it enters the sea by two Stein. (Walckenaer, Geographe des Gavles, vol. i. 
mouths, one near THncomahe (close to the ^O^eia p. 317.) [0. L.] 

iiKpa of Ptolemy), and the other about 25 miles to GANUS (Pcfvo? or Fauos), apparently a mountain 
the S. It appears from modern surveys that the fortress in Thrace, on the coast of the Propontis. 
Trincomalee branch is now nearly dry, except in the (Senoph. Anab. vii. 5. § 8; Harpocrat. and Said, 
rainy season, and that the main body of water passes s. p.; Plin. iv. 18; Scylax, p. 28.) Aeschines (adr. 
to the sea by the southern branch, which is now Ctesiph. p. 65) speaks of Gaiius along with other 
called (Brooke on Mahavelle-Ganga, Journ. places as scarcely known to the Athenians, and 

It Geog. S. vol. iii. p. 223.) Much of the country mentions Ganis along with Ganus, from which w e 
through which this river flows is now uninhabited, may infer that the former was the name of the dis- 
but there are extensive remains, tanks, and ruins, trict in which tlie latter was situated. [L. S.] 
indicating that it was once thickly peopled. Forbiger GARAMA. [Garamantes.] 
has conjectured with some reason that the Maha- GARAMAEI (Tapapam, Ptol. i. 12. § 5, vi. 2. 
velle-Ganga is the same river which Pliny calls § 2), a tribe of ancient Assyrhi, who lived along 
Palaesimundus (vi. 22. s. 24), and which he says the banks of the Lycus (Zah), between Ai-rha- 
flowed to the H. by a city of the same name, and pachitis and Apolloniatis. [V.] 

entered the sea by three mouths ; of which the nar- GARAMANTES {Tapdpavres), a great nation of 
rowest was five, and largest fifteen, stadia wide. It Inner Africa. In the widest sense the name is ap- 
is curious that the larger stream, which he calls plied to all the Libyan tribes inhabiting the oases in 
Cydara, is the northern or Trincomalee branch ; the E. part of the Great Desert, as the Gaetuliaris 
and from modern researches, it is proved that this inhabited its W. part; the boundary between the two 
was originally the principal stream, the water having nations being drawn at the sources of the Bagradas 
been diverted into the Firgel by the priests of a and the mountain Usargala. In this wide sense they 
temple situated at the point where the two streams were considered as extending S. and E. to the lake 
naturally bifurcate. (Davy, Account of Ceylon, Lond. Nuba and both banks of the river Gir, as far as the 
4to. 1821; Ritter, Erdk. vol vi. 24.) [V.] mountains called Gaeamantica Pharanx Fa- 

GANGHTIGUS sinus (KdXTos- TayyTjTiKds, papavriK^ ^apdy^), which Ptolemy places in 40^ 
Ptol. i. 13. § 4, vii. 1. § 16), the great gulf into long, and 10'^ N. lat., E. of M. Thai-a, and N. of M. 
which the Ganges flowed, now generally called the Arangas. (Ptol. iv. 6. §§ 12, 13, 16.) 
bay or gulf of Bengal According to Ptolemy it In the stricter sense, however, the name denoted 
was usual with the mariners of his day to call it the people of Phazania (Fe^an), a region lying S. 
13,000 stadia across ; whence, in order to allow for of the Great Syrtis, between 24® and 31® N. lat. 
the irregularity of the course pursued, Ptolemy and 12® and 1 8® E. long., and forming by far the 
takes off one-third, and reduces the breadth to 8670 largest oasis in the Great Desert (Sahara), which It 
sRidia, This is, however, more than twice the may be considered as dividing into an eastern and a 
breadth of the real bay of Bengal The fact is, western part. It is surrounded by hills of stone 
Ptolemy, in common with all his predecessors, Hip- and sand, not exceeding 1200 feet high, which pro- 
parchus, Polybius, Marinus of Tyre, greatly extended tect it from the sands of the desert: the chief of 
the degrees of longitude of this part of the world ; these are the two parallel ranges on the NE. called 
hence his Caspian Sea, Persian Gulf, and bay of the Blcwh and White Haruj (i. e. Mountains), 
Bengal are all much greater in breadth E. and W. the former being of basalt, and the latter of lime- 
than in length N. and S., which is just contraiy to stone (the former is the Mons Ater of the an- 
the tact. [ V.J cients) ; and that on the W. called Warira, perhaps 

GANGRA (Vdyypa: Kiengareh, Kangreh, or the ancient Usargala. It is, however, only a 
Changeri), a town of Paphlagonia, to the south of small part, not above one-tenth, of the surface that 
Mount Olgasys, and at a distance of 35 miles from is cultivable; the region being intersected by ridges 
Pompeiopolis, appears to have been a princely resi- of hills from 300 to "600 feet' liigh: and even in the 
dence, for we know that Morzus or Morzeus, and' valleys between these ridges the soil is a stratum of 
afterwards Deiotarus, the last king of Paphlagonia, sand, on chalk or clay, needing constant irrigation 
resided there. (Strab.xii.p. 564; comp. Liv.xxxviii. to supply which there are no water- courses, and 
26.) Strabo, notwithstanding this, describes it as very few natural springs; so that the water has to be 
only “ a small town and a garrison.” According to obtained from wells, at the depth of about 100 feet, 
Alexander Polyhistor (ap. Stepk B. s. v. Tdyypa), The soil is impregnated with saline matter, serving 
the town was built by a goatherd who had found as a manure for the date-palms, which are the chief 
one of his goats straying there; but this is probably vegetable products of the country; a little grain is 
a mere philological speculation, gangra signifying also grown at the present day. 
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The coimtiy of the Garamantes Ti^as known to 
Herodotus, who mentions tiie people twice : first, as 
dwelling S. of the Nasamones, and E. of the Macae, 
in the “ Country of Wild Beasts,” that is, the second 
of the three belts into which he divides N. Libya 
(iv. 174). In the second passage (iv. 183) he says 
that the Garamantes are a very great nation, inha- 
biting one of those oases formed by salt-hills, which 
he places at intervals of 10 days’ journeys along tlie 
interior of N. Africa. (Comp. Ataeantes; At- 
LANTES; Augila.) Tlus 0116 lies between Augila 
and the Atarantes; but here arises a difficulty, inas- 
much as the regular allowance for the camvans 
from Aujelah to Zuila on the E. border of Fezzan 
is 20 days, and it took Hornemann 16 days’ very 
rapid travelling to accomplish the distance. The 
best solution of the difficulty appears to be the sup- 
position that one station has been omitted by Hero- 
dotus (or by the copyists), namely, the small oasis 
of Zctfe, which is just half-way between Anjdak 
Zuila. Herodotus makes the distance from the 
Lotophagi (i. e. the coast between the Syrtes) 
thirty days, wdiich corresponds exactly to the time 
occupied by the caravans in the journey from Tri- 
poli to which appears to have been tlie esta- 

blished route in all ages. He describes the country 
as having many fruit-bearing palms, and as being 
cultivated for corn by manuring it with salt, by 
which some suppose him to mean the white clay 
which is still used for manuring the sandy soil. 
His story of the oxen with singularly thick hides, 
and with horns bending so far forward that the 
beasts were obliged to walk backwards as they fed 
(comp. Mela, i. 8; Pliri.viii. 45. s. 70), is not so ab- 
surd as it may seem; for, although modern travellers 
have not confirmed this part, as they have the rest, 
of the old inquirer’s story, we have evidence from 
the Hubian monuments (Gau, pi. xv.) that the an- 
cient neatherds of Africa, like their successors to 
this day, exercised their ingenuity in giving artifi- 
cial forms to the horns of their cattle. (Heeren, 
African Nations ^ vol. i. p. 222; for other stories 
about cattle walking backw’ards as they fed, see 
Alexander Myndensis, ap. Atli. v. p. 221, e,; Aelian, 
N. A . xvi. 33 ; Aristot. de Part. Animal, ii. 17.) In 
another, and a very sad part of his account, Herodotus 
is but too well supported by modem testimony. He 
tells us of a degraded negro tribe, who dwelt in 
caves (rohs Tpwy\odvTas AldioTras) among or near 
the Garamantes, who hunted them with chariots, 
for these negroes were the swiftest runners known. 
The wretches thus, like their race in all ages, 
hunted after for slaves, lived on reptiles, and us^ a 
speech which resembled no other language, but was 
like the shrieking of bats. (Comp. Mela, i. 8; 
Plin. V. 5, 8.) The Pock Tihhoos^ so called from 
their dwelling in caves (Troglodytae), in the Tihesti 
range of mountains, are still hunted by the chieftains 
of Fezzan; though, by a kind of retribution, these 
Tihhoos are the successors of the ancient Libyans, 
who have fled from more powerful conquerors into 
the former haunts of their negro game. (Lyon, 
Narrative, #c- pp. 250, foil.) To complete the re-, 
semblance, the people of Anjelah compare the lan- 
guage of these degraded tribes to the whistling of 
birds, (Hornem^inn, p. 143.) 

The account of Herodotus contains an apparent 
inconsistency ; for the Garamantes are described in 
the former passage (c. 174) in terms which would 
far better apply to these Aethiopian Troglodytes, 
as avoiding men and all society, possessing no wea- 
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pons of war, and unable to defend tliemselvos. This 
description corresponds exactly to ^yllat Mela (i. 8) 
and Pliny (v. 8) say of a people whom they call 
Gamphasantes; and hence some critics have proposed 
to alter the reading in Herodotus : hut, besides the fact 
that there is not a shadow of variation in the MSS., 
the position assigned by Herodotus to this people is 
precisely that occupied by the Garamantes; and the 
same statements are repeated by later geographers, 
expressly on the authority of Herodotus. (Steph. 
B. s. V. ; Eustath. ad J)ion. Per. 217.) The 
discrepancy is, probably, one of those so often found 
in a writer who picks up news eagerly from all 
quarters ; for it is evident that the one account was 
obtained through the Nasamones and Cyrenaeans, 
and the other through the merchants who traded be- 
tween Fezzan and Egypt; and we may fairly suppose 
that the one class of informants repeated only wdiat 
they had heard of some of the degraded tribes wdio 
lurked, as has been seen, in corners of the eountiy. 
If any change be necessary, we suspect it to be, of 
the two, rather in the Roman compilers; for their 
story seems copied from Herodotus. 

Erom the time of Herodotus to that of the Cae- 
sars, w^e have no further information worth men- 
tion. When the Romans had become the masters of 
N. Africa, they found it necessary to repress tlie 
barbarian tribes ; and this office was committed, in 
the case of the Garamantes, to Cornelius Balbus 
Gaditanus the younger, who, as proconsul, defeated 
them in a sense sufficient to wan-ant his investment 
with triumphal insignia, b. c. 19, though, of course, 
conquest was out of the question. (Flor. iv. 12 ; Tac. 
Ann. iii. 74, iv. 26, Bist. iv. 50.) The results ob- 
tained from this expedition in the form of additional 
knowledge are recorded by Strabo (xvii.pp. 835,838), 
Mela (i. 4. § 4, 8. § p, and Pliny (v. 5, 8). Strabo 
places them 15 days’ journey from the oases of Am- 
mon (Siwali), and 10 days’ journey from the Aethio- 
pians on the Ocean ; a striking proof of the scanti- 
ness of his information respecting Inner Libya; he 
describes their position relative to the N. coast with 
tolerable accuracy. Mela copies Herodotus, mixing 
up with his story a statement which Herodotus 
makes concerning the Ausenses. Pliny (v. 5) gives 
a good description of the position of the Garamantes, 
with an account of the expedition of Balbus, and a 
list of the cities whose images and names graced his 
triumph ; he also speaks of the difficulty of keeping 
open, the road, because of the predatory hands be- 
longing to the tribe, who filled up the wells with 
sand. He mentions Phazania as if it were distinct 
from the country of the Garamantes. Ptolemy also 
(iv. 6. § 30) gives a list of their cities, none of 
which need particular mention, except the metropolis 
Garama (Tapdpn : Germa, with considerable ruins). 
This city lias i3|- hours in its longest day, is distant 
1^ hour W. of Alexandria, and has the sun vertical 
twice a year, 1 iP on each side of the summer sol- 
stice. (Ptoi viii. 16. § 7.) 

The Garamantes were a Libyan (not Hegro) 
people, of the old race called Amazergh [Gaetu- 
: eia], a name perhaps preserved in that of the mo- 
[ dem capital Mourzouk. The inland trade between 
Egypt, Cyrenaica, the Tripolis, and Carthage, on 
the one hand, and the interior of Africa on the other, 
was to a great extent carried on by them. (The 
Traveh of Hoimemann, Captain Lyon, Denham and 
Clapperton, Richardson, Barth, Overweg, &c.; Ren- 
nell, Geog. of Berod. vol. ii. pp. 273, foil.; Heeren, 
African Nations, vol. i. pp. 221, foil.) [P. S.] 
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GA'KAPHI MONTES (t^, rdpa<pa opij), a tnoun- 
tain chain of Mauretania Caesariensis, forming a 
part of the range which separates the valle)^s of the 
Chinalaph and Savus. (Ptol. iv, 2. § 14.) [P. S.] 
GAKBATA MONS (Tdp§ara.^ rh rdpSarou 
opos, Ptol. iv, 7. §§ 26, 31), was the southern 
portion of the ridge of mountains which separated 
Aethiopia from the Bed Sea, and of which the most 
southerly and loftiest projection was Mount Elephas 
(Cape Felix or Djehel Feel). The entire range 
commenced at the eastern frontier of Egypt and 
Aethiopia, and extended from the 15th to the llth 
degree of lat. N., running for the most part in a SE. 
direction. Aethiopia, or the modem is 

a region of highlands which, as they adyance south- 
ward, increase in altitude. Mons Garbata com- 
menced to the S. of Axume, and was the loftiest 
portion of the range. It contained mines of gold 
and quarries of porphyry. [W.B.D ] 

GAREA, GAREA'TES. [Tegea.] 
GAEESGUS {ra.pd)(rKos al. TaplaKos, Ptol. iii. 
13. § 25; Geresci, Plin. iv, 10), a place in Mace- 
donia, probably somewhere in the head of the valley 
of the river Zygaetes — ■ Nevrdcopo. [E. B. J.] 

GAEGA'NTJS (rh Tdpyavov^ Strab.), a mountain 
and promontory on the E. coast of Italy, still called 
MonM GarganOy which constitutes one of the most 
remarkable features in the physical geography of the 
Italian peninsula, being the only projecting headland 
of any importance that breaks the monotonous line 
of' coast along the Adriatic from Otranto to Ancona. 
It is foimed by a compact mass of limestone moun- 
tains, attaining in their highest point an elevation of 
5120 feet above the sea, and extending not less than 
35 miles from W. to E. Though consisting of the 
same limestone with the Apennines, and therefore 
geologically connected with them, this mountain 
group is in fact wholly isolated and detached, being 
separated from the nearest slopes of the Apennines 
by a broad strip of level country, a portion of the 
great plain of Apulia, which extends without inter- 
ruption from the banks of the Aufidus to those of the 
Frento. (Swinburne’s Travels^ vol. i. pp. 151, 152 ; 
Zannoni, Carta del Regno di Napoli.) Its configu- 
ration is noticed by many ancient writers. Strabo 
speaks of it as a promontory projecting out to sea 
from Sipontum towards the E. for the space of 300 
stadia; a distance which is nearly correct, if mea- I 
sured along the coast to the extreme point near 
Viesti. (Strab. vi. p. 284.) Lucan also well de- 
scribes it as standing forth into the waves of the 
Adriatic, and exposed to the N. wind from Dalmatia, 
and the S. wind from Calabria. (Lucan, v. 379.) 
In ancient times it was covered with dense forests of 
oak (“ Querceta Gargani,” Hor. Carm. ii. 9. 7 ; “Gar- 
ganum neinns,” Id. Ep. ii. 1. 202; Sil. Ital. iv. 563), 
which have of late years almost entirely disappeared, 
though, according to Swinburne, some portions of 
them were still visible in his time ( Travels, vol. i. 
p. 155; Giustiniani, Diz. Geogr. del Regno di Nor-^ 
poli, pt. ii. vol. iii. pp. 92 — 98). Strabo mentions 
in this neighbourhood (but without directly connect- 
ing it with the Garganus) a hill called Drium, about 
1 00 stadia distant from the sea, on which were two 
shrines of heroes (vp^d), the one of Calchas, with 
an oracle which was consulted in the same manner 
as that of Faunus in Latiuin ; the other of Poda- 
lexrius, from beneath which flowed a small stream 
gifted with extraordinary healing powers. The same 
circumstances are alluded to by Lycophron, from 
whom it would appear that the stream was named 
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Althaena. (Strab., vi. p. 284; Lycophr. Alex. 1047 
—1055.) The exact locality has been a subject of 
dispute.; but as we find a similar mention ot a stream 
of limpid water which healed all diseases, in the le- 
gend of the appearance of St. Michael that gave rise 
to the foundation of the modern town of Monte S. 
Angeloy-— -on a. lofty hill fonning one of the offshoots 
of the Garganus, about 6 miles from Manfredonia, 

■ — it seems very probable that this was no other than 
the Drium of Strabo, and that the sanctuary of the 
archangel has succeeded, as is so often the case, to 
another object of local worship. The whole range of 
Mt. Garganus is now frequently called Monte S.An- 
geto, from the celebrity of this spot; and the name 
of Drium seems to have been sometimes used with 
the same extension among the Greeks, as there is 
very little doiibt that for 'Apiov in Scylax we should 
read Apiov, the promontory of which he is there 
speaking being evidently the same as the Garganus, 
(Scyl. § 14; Gronov. (uf loc.) 

On the southern slope of Mt. Garganus, about 
4 miles E. of Monte St. Angelo, a straggling village 
still called Mcttinata, with a tower and small port, 
has preserved the name of the Matinus of Horace, 
which is correctly described by an old commentator 
as mons et promontori um in Apulia.” The name 
appears to have properly belonged to this southern 
offshoot of the Garganus ; but in one passxige Horace 
would seem to apply the name of ‘"Matina cacm- 
mina” to the loftiest summits of the range. All 
these hills are covered with aromatic herbs, and pro- 
duce excellent honey, whence the well-known allusion 
of the same poet to the apis Matina.” (Hor. Carm. 
i. 28. 3, iv. 2. 27, Epod. 16. 28.) Lucan also speaks 
of the “ calidi buxeta Matini ” as adjoining and over- 
looking the plains of Apulia (ix. 182). There is no 
evidence of the existence of a town of this name, as 
supposed by one of the old scholiasts of Horace; and 
certainly no authority for the change suggested by 
some modern wiiters, that W’e should read in Pliny 
Matinates for ‘‘ Merinates ex Gargano.” Holstenius 
and others have clearly shown that an ancient town 
called Merinum stood near the NE. point of the 
promontory, about 5 miles from the modern Viesti. 
It continued to be a bishop’s see until late in the 
middle ages, and the site is still marked by an an- 
cient church called Sta. Maria di M erino. (Holsten. 
Not. in Cluver. p. 278 ; Eomanelli, vol. ii. p. 214.) 

The flanking ridges which extend down to the sea on 
both sides of the Garganus afford several coves or small 
harbours well adapted for sheltering small vessels. 
Of these the one now called Po?do Greco, about 
8 miles 8. of Viesii, is generally supposed to be the 
I Agasus Portus of Pliny, which he appeam to place 
' S. of the promontory. The Poktus Garxae of the 
same author w^as situated between the promontory 
and the Lacus Pantanus (Logo di Lesina) : it 
cannot be identified w'ith certainty; but it seems 
probable that it was situated at the entrance of the 
lake now called Logo di Varano. [E. H. B.] 
GARGA'PHIA FONS. [Plataea.] 

GA’EGAEA (Tdpyapa or rdpyapov), one of the 
heights of Mount Ida in Troas (Horn. IL viii. 48, 
xiv. 292), which continued to bear this name even 
in the time of Strabo (xiii. p. 583 ; comp. Plin. v. 32 ; 
Macrob. Sat. v. 20; Steph. B. s. v.). Its modern 
name is said to be Kazdag, (Walpole’s Memoirs 
rehiing to Turheg, p. 120.) A town of the same 
name existed from early times upon that height, or 
rather on a branch of it forming a cape on the north 
of the bay of Adramyttium, between Antandrus and 
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Assus. In the earliest times it is said to have been 
inhabited by Leleges, but afterwards to have received 
Aeolian colonists from Assus, and othera from Miletu- 
polis. (Strab. 1. c, pp. 606^ 610 ; Mela, i, 18 ; Ptol. v. 2. 
§ 5.) The name of this town is in some authors 
misspelt ’Idpyavou^ as in Ptolemy, and '^^dyapa, as in 
Hierocles. The territory round Gargara was cele- 
brated for its fertility. (Virg. Georg, i. 103; Senec. 
Phoen. iv. 608.) The modern village of Ine probably 
occupies the site of ancient Gargara. [L, S.] 
GARGARIUS LOCUS, a place in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, known only from an inscription of the time, 
of Hadrian. D’Anville (Notice, ^c.) received an 
exact copy of it from Barthe'lemy. This inscription 
records the “ Pagani pagi Lucreti qui sunt finibus 
Arektensium loco Gargario,” The place, which is 
still called is at the foot of a mountain 

called /Si. i\7ow,* “ and the plain which extends from 
the foot of this mountain as far as Auhagm, in the 
direction of Marseille, m called Lacrau, and this 
may be the Pagus Lucretus of the inscription” 
(DAnville). [G. L.l 

GARGETTUS. [Attica, p. 327.] 

GAKI (Tdpi, Isid. Char, ap. Ends. vol. ii. p. 9), 
a small place in Ariana, most likely represented now 
by Gho7‘e, to the east of Ferrah. Perhaps it is the 
same as Gkirane, which lies to the NE. from 
Fei'rah. Mannert (v. 2. s. 61) has supposed that 
it is the same as GreisJik to the NE. of Bost, on the 
Elwend, which, however, is more likely to be the Cliat- 
risache or Chatrische of Ptolemy (vi. 1 7. s. 5). [V.] 
G ARINAEI (TapivQuoL and TaprjvdtoL), mentioned 
by Ptolemy (vi. 16. § 5) as a population of the 
country of the Seres. [Seres.] [R. G. L.] 
GARITES, a people of Aquitania (Caes. B. G. 
iii. 27), who submitted to P. Crassus, b. c 56. 
They are mentioned by Caesar between the Elusates 
and Ausci, and the position of both of these peoples 
is known within certain limits. [Elusates, 
Ausci.] Some writers would connect the name 
Garites with the name Gers, a branch of the Gor- 
ronm. But the reading Garites is not certain te 
Caesar’s text. Schneider (ed, Caes. Bell Gall.) has 
taken the reading Gates. [G. L.] 

GA'RIUS (J^dpLos), a place on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, 80 stadia to the east of Callistratia. 
(MiU'cian Heracl. Peripl. p. 72; Anonym. 
PontEux.) [L-S.] 

GARIZIM. [Gerizim.] 

GAROCELI or GRAIOCELI, an Alpine people, 
W'ho with the Centrones and Caturiges attacked 
Caesar (b. c. 58) in his march from Ocelum, the 
most western place in Gallia Cisalpina, over the Aps 
into the country of the Vocontii. (B. G. i. 10.) 
The reading Graioceli is said to have the best au* 
thority for it. (Schneider, ed. Caes. B. G. i. 10.) 
These people are mentioned by no other writer; but, 
as we know where the Centrones and Caturiges lived, 
w'e may suppose that the Garoceli were near them. 
B’Anville, as he often does, determines their position 
simply by the aid of a name. The resemblance be- 
tween the names Ocelum and Garoceli, he says, 
fixes the place of the Garoceli in the valley of Pror- 
gelas and of Cluson, and consequently in Gallia Ois- 
alpina. But it is clear that Caesar means that 
they were an Alpine people, wdiom he met after 
leaving Ocelum. Walckenaer has a conjecture 
about them which is ingenious; and it may also be 
trae. He says that they occupied the Maurienne 
and the valley which is contiguous to the Mauri- 
mm, to the east of Mont Cenis, the Val di Viu, 
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which contains a place called Usseglio and a canton 
of the same name. And he adds, what is more to 
the purpose, that in an ancient document, St. Jean 
de Maurienne is ^lled Johannes Garocellius. He 
has other argumems also. (Geog., fc. des Gaules, 
vol. i. p. 642.) [G. L.] 

GAERHUENUS, a river in Britain, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, :=szthe Tare (or Far-mouth Paver) both 
in respect to name and place. [R. G. L.] 

GAEBIANNONUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 
Notitia as a station under the Comes Littoris Sax- 
onici for the Equites Stahle$iam==Burgh Castle in 
Norfolk, where Roman remains are found. [B. G. L. ] 
GARSAURA (Tapcrdovpa), a small town in Cap- 
padocia from which the praefectura Garsauria or 
Garsamithd.ex\ve^ its name. (Strab. xiv. p. 663; 
comp. xii. 534, and 568, where, perhaps Tapaaovpcap 
is to be read for Kramer’s Tapa-a^opcov, Plin. vi. 3; 
Ptol. V. 6. § 14.) [L. S.] 

GARSAURITIS. [Garsauea.] 

GARUMNA (6 Tapowds, Tapvyas: Garonne). 
'Tibullus (i.7, 11) calls this river “Magnus Ga- 
rumna : ” but Ausonius (Mosella, v. 483) makes the 
name feminine (aequoreae . . . Garumnae). The forms 
Garumna, Garonna, and Garunda occur; the last in 
a letter of Symmachus to Ausonius, and it is per- 
haps the origin of the name Gironde. 

The Garonne, the most southern of the three great 
rivers of France which flow into the Atlantic, rises 
in the Pyrenees, within the present kingdom of 
Spain. The river has a north and NNE. course 
to Tolosa (Toulouse), from which town it has a 
general NNW. course to Burdigala (Bordeaux). 
Below Bordeaux it forms a large aestuary, which 
Strabo (p. 190) calls a sea-lake (Kip.voQdXmaa). 
The navigation of the Upper Garonne sb far down 
as the junction of the Tarnis (Fam) below Totdome 
is much impeded. At Bordeaux it is a fine tide 
river, and the tide ascends 20 miles above Bor- 
deawe. This river has several large branches : on 
the right bank, the Arriege, the Tam, the Lot 
(Oltis), and t\wDordogne (Duranius), which flows 
into the aestuaiy; on the left bank, the Gers, the 
jSa^se, and some others. The length of the Garonne 
is said to be about 360 miles, and the Dordogne is 
near 300 miles long. In fact, the Dordogjie and 
Garonne xre two distinct rivers which flow into one 
aestuaiy, now called the Gironde. The basin of 
the Garonne is much less than that of the Loire, 
but larger than the basin of the Seine, It is a coun- 
try which lies within well-defined limits, the Pyre- 
nees, the Cevennes, the mountains of the Auvergne, 
and the Ocean, Part of tlie basin of the Garonne 
was the Aquitania of Caesar, who makes the Ga- 
rumna the boundary between the Aquitani and the 
Celtae (B. <7. i. 1). 

Strabo (p. 190) and Mela (iii. 2) describe the 
Garumna as rising in the Pyrenees. Strabo makes 
the Garumna flow parallel to the Pyrenees, and the 
navigable part of it he says is 2000 stadia; it is 
increased by three streams, and then enters the sea 
between the Santones and the Bituriges losci [Bi- 
TURiGEs], both Celtic nations. He speaks of the 
mouths of the river (at iuSoXai) as forming the 
aestuary; he probably means the proper Garonne 
and the Dordogne. Mela’s description is much 
more complete: he describes the upper part of the 
river as shallow for a great distance and scarcely na- 
vigable, except when it is swollen by wintry rains 
or melted snow; as it approaches the ocean tides it 
is fuller, and becomes wider as it proceeds ; at last it 
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is like a great sea oEannel, carries large ships, and 
tosses navigators about in a furious manner, parti- 
cularly when the wind and the stream are not the 
same way. Mela may probably i^ave hoard of the 
violence with which the tide enters Gironde. 
Mela says that there is an island, Antros, in the 
aestuary of the Garonne: but there is no island now. 

[G.L.] 

GABUMNI, an Aquitanian people mentioned by 
Caesar. [Garites.] It may be inferred from the 
name that they were on the Garumna. A. de 
Valois supposes that they occupied a tract now 
called Rimere along the Garonne, to the north of 
the Convenae, or of the diocese of St Bertrand de 
Comminge^ as far as the borders of the diocese of 
Rieux. This conjecture is accepted hy D’Anville 
and other writers ; and it may be true. But there 
is no direct evidence that it is true. [G. L.] 

GASANDES (ratravSeTs), an Arab tribe, men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus (iii. 44), identical with 
the Cassanitae of Ptolemy, and the Oassandreis of 
Agatharchides. Diodorus places them, with the Ali- 
baei, nest to the Debae, on the south, in agreement 
with Ptolemy, who finds them south of the Cinaedo- 
colpitae, — his name for the Debae, — and gives 
Badeo as the name of their capital (vi. 7. § 6). 
Diodorus and Agatharchides agree in remarking on 
the difference of the climate of this part of Arabia 
from that of the other parts. “ This country,” says 
Diodorus, “ is not scorched as are the neighbouring 
regions, but is often covered with soft and thick 
clouds, from which distil snows and refreshing 
showers, which render even the summer temperate. 
The country produces all kinds of fruits, and is re- 
markably rich, but, owing to the ignorance of the 
inhabitants, it is not properly cultivated; they collect 
gold in large quantities, which they find in the na- 
tural fissures of the earth, not in the form of gold- 
dust, but in nuggets, the smallest of which equal in 
size the olive-stone; the largest are little inferior to 
the walnut. The natives wear them round their 
wrists and necks, alternated with transparent pebbles. 
Having an abundance of gold, but a scarcity of 
copper and iron, tliey are glad to barter the former 
with the merchants for an equal weight of the latter.” 
An identity both of climate and name enables us to 
fix the Gasandes immediately to the south and 
south-east of Mekka, in Mount Gazmn^ the eoxmtxy 
of Zohran, of which Burckhardt reports: “Grapes 
abound in the mountains. Most other fruits are cul- 
tivated in these mountains, 'where water Is at all 
times abundant, and the climate temperate. Snow 
has sometimes fallen, and water been frozen, as far as 
Sada.” (TramU in AraUa, voL ii. p. 377, quoted 
by Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. p. 144.) [G. W.] 

GASO'EUS, GAZO'EUS {Tdawpos, Ptol. iii. 13. 
§ 31; Ta.(wpQs, Steph. B.), a town of the Edoni 
in Macedonia, and, probably, tlie same place as the 
Geaero of the Peutiager Table. Gasorus, there- 
fore, probably stood between Tragilus and Euporia, 
towards the NW. end of Mens Pangaeus. (Leake, 
Trav. in North. Greece, vol. iii. p. 229.) [E. JT. B.] 

GATH (r€0, reVra: Eth. r€0a?os), one of the 
five principal cities of the Philistines (Josh. xi. 22; 

1 Sam. V. 8, vi 17), the birthplace and home of 
Goliath and his gigantic family. (1 Sam. xvii. 4; 

2 Sam. xxi. 18 — 22.) It was taken by Uzziah, and 
dismantled- (2 Chron. xxvi. 6.) Josephus reckons it 
to the tribe of Dan (Ant. v. 1. § 22), and says that 
Hezekiali took the cities of the Philistines from Gaza 
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it as a city of the Philistines on the confines of Ju- 
daea, between Eieutheropolis and Gaza, where a very 
extensive village existed in his day. (Comment in 
Mich i. 10). There can be little doubt that this 
same is intended in the Onomasticon (s. v. Pefl), 
though it is there erroneously stated to be five miles 
from Eieutheropolis, on the road to Diospolis or 
Lydda. (Belaud, Palaest. s. v.') Tlie inhabitants of 
Beit-Jebrin (Eieutheropolis) speak of a village named 
KurgeUel-Gat, B. quarter of an hour distant from 
Beit-Jebrin, on the road to Askelan. It iiiay, pen- 
haps, he permitted to hazard the conjecture tliat the 
present Beit-Jeh’bi — the classical Betogarba and 
Eieutheropolis — marks the site of the ancient Galli. 
[Bethogabris.] [G. W.l 

GATH-HEPHEE (reexo<p4s, Tai66d, LXX. ; 
Teddeefxi, Euseb. Omm.'), a town of Galilee in the 
tribe of Zabulon (Josh. xix. 13), tlie native place of 
the prophet Jonah (2 Kings, xiv. 25). St. Jerome 
places it two miles from Sepphoris, on the road to 
Tiberias, a small village in his day, where tlie tomb 
of tbe prophet was shown. (Proem, hi Jonam.') 
The tomb was shown to Benjamin of Tudela, in the 
mountains near Sepphoris, in the twelfth eeritiiiy 
( Travels, vol. i. p. 80, ed. A shai *) ; and in the village 
of El-Meshhad, situated two miles east of the ruins 
of Sepphoris, the Moslems show at this day the tomb 
of the prophet Jonah, (Kobinson, Bih. lies. vol. iii. 
p. 209, note 1.) [G. W.] 

GATH-EIMMON (VeBp^iipdiv), a city of the 
tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 45), assigned to the Levites 
(xxi. 24; 1 Chron. vi. 69),' is described hy Euse- 
bius and St. Jerome as situated 12 miles from Dios- 
polis, towards Eieutheropolis ( Onomast s. v .) ; but 
this can scarcely be, as Dr. Kobinson conjectures, 
identical with that which they place 5 miles from 
Eieutheropolis, on the way to Diospolis, as tlie dis- 
tance between tlie two termini is much more than 
17 miles. (Eobinson, Bib. Res. vol. ii. p. 421.) 
Neither can it be that huge village then named 
Gitliha, which the Onomasticon supposes to be the 
Gltli to which the ark of the covenant was earned 
from Azotus, and which is placed (s. v. TeBdd) be- 
tween Antipatris and Jamnia. (Reland, Palamt. 
p.786.) [G, W.] 

GA'THEAE (TaBml : Eth. TaBedTrjs), a town of 
Arcadia in the district Croniitis, situated upon the 
river Gatheatas (VaBedras), 'which rose near the 
place, and which, after receiving the Ganiiou (Kap- 
vioiv), rising in the territory of Aegys, flowed into 
the Alpheius. Gatheae is placed by tlie best modern 
authorities at Kgrudhes. (Pans. viii. 34. §§ 5, 6; 
Stepb. B. s. u ; Boblaye, Reckerches, p. 169; 
Xeake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 234 ; Curtius, Pelopmi- 
nesos, vol. i. pp. 291, 336.) 

' GATHEATAS. [Gatheae.] 

GAUGAME'LA (t^ VavyappAa, Ptol. vi. 1. § 5 ; 
Stepb. B. s. V.), a small village of Assyria, about 12 
miles on the other side of the Lycus, at no great 
distance from the river Bumadiis. It -was tlie actual 
scene of the last great battle between Dareius and 
Alexander the Great, which is sometimes called that 
of Arbela, though this place 'U’as at some distance 
from the real battle-field. [Akbela.] Strain) 
states that the word Gaugamela means “Gamers 
house,” and that it was so called because Dareius 
gave the place for the support and nourishment of 
one of his camels which '^vas much wearied 'ndth the 
march (xvi. p. 737). Pliny places tlie town to the 
west of the Orontes (vi. 26. 8. 30). Each of the two 
forms Gangamela and Gaugamela admits of explana- 
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tion from tbe Persian ; the first might be derived from 
Khdneh (the house-home), the second from 
(Zend, G3.), (the place). Arrian, on the authority 
of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, has corrected the mis- 
take about the place where the battle was really 
fought, stating that it was at Gaugamela, and not 
at Arbela ; he adds the conjecture, that Arbela, 
being a well-known place, while Gaugamela, on the 
other hand, was one little known, obtained the credit 
of having been the exact site of the conflict ; he 
suggests that the two places are as far apart as 
Salamis from the Isthmus of Corinth, or Artemisia 
from Aegina or Sunium (AwaS. vi. 12). Plutarch 
agrees with Arrian. (Aleso, c. 31.) Ammianus 
follows the same opinion (xxiii. 6). Curtius, 
on the other hand, calls the field of battle Arbela 
(iv. c. 9). Stephanns calls it a place of Persis, pro- 
bably because, in his time, all that part of Meso- 
potamia vras subject to the Persian Empire. It is, 
perhaps, represented by a small place now called 
Karmelis ; yet it can hardly be the one marked in 
Niebuhr’s Map (ii. p. 284, tab. 45), as that is too 
near to Mosul and too far from Aihela ; Niebuhr 
himself is inclined to place the scene of action on 
the banks of the KJiamer, which he calls a small 
tributary of the Greater' Zah. [Arbela.] [V.] 
GAULANI'TIS (TavKavlris')^ the name of a di- 
vision of Palaestine, thedimits of which are not very 
accurately defined by Josephus. He assigns Gala- 
dena and Gaulanitis to the dominion of Og, king of 
Bashan (^Ant iy. 5. § 3), and extends these districts 
(the former he’ now calls Galaaditis) to Mount Le- 
banon (viii. 2. § 3), making them identical with 
what is described in Scripture as liamoth Gilead, the 
cities of Jair, the regions of Argob, which is Bashan, 
sixty large cities, &c. (1 Kings, iv. 13.) He makes 
it, with Hippene and Gadaris, tlie eastern limit of 
Galilee, and therefore the westernmost of the districts 
which he assigns as the dominions of king Agrippa, 
viz., Gamalitica, Gaulanitis, Batanaea,and Trachqiutis. 
(B. J. iii. 3, § § 1 , 5.) These divisions, however, are not 
always observed, even by the Jewish historian him- 
self,* for Gamala, which in the last-cited passage 
gives its name to a district, is elsewhere reckoned to 
Gaulanitis {Ant. xvm. 1. § 1); and Judas, who is 
in this passage called a Gaulanite, is usually desig- 
nated a Galilaean (Ib. § 6, xx. 5. § 2, B. J. ii. 8. 
§ 1, and 17. § 8), as he is also in Aofe (v. 37). For 
the solution of this difficulty, it is not necessary to 
resort, as Belaud and others have done, to the hypo- 
thesis of two Gamalas, but to suppose that Galilee is 
sometimes used in a wider sense, to include the east- 
ern side of the sea of Tiberias. From these scattered 
notices, the district of Gaulanitis Proper may be 
safely fixed to the eastern side of -the river Jordan, 
from the northern extremity of the sea of Galilee (for 
Bethsaida Julias "was situated in Lower Gaulanitis, 
.B. J. ii. 9. § 1) to the sources of the Jordan and the 
roots of Lebanon and Hermon. Its extent in width 
it is impossible to define \\dth any accuracy, as there 
is no well-defined natural boundary to the mountain | 
region and high table-land of the country east of the ’ 
Jordan, until it sinks into the great plain of the 
Hauran. [Batai^aea.] It is supposed to have de- 
rived its name from the town of Gaulan, the Scrip-* 
ture Golan. (Beland, Palaest. p. 317.) [G. W.] 

GAULOPES, an Ai*ab tribe, mentioned only by 
Pliny (vi. 28), who places them, with the CiLATKlsn, 
at the Sinus Capeus, .on the west of the Persian 
gulf, in the vicinity of the modem Chat or Katiff 
bay (Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. p. 216.) [G. W.] 
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GAUEOS ('rwAoj : raoAlTTjs, Gaulitaims; 

Gozd), an island in the Mediterranean Sea, between 
Sicily and the coast of Africa, separated only by a 
narrow strait from the much larger and more im- 
portant island of Melita or Malta. Gaulos is itself, 
however, of considerable extent, being 10 miles in 
length by about 5| in breadth, and the soil is fertile; 
hence the island appears to have been inhabited from 
a very early period; and Scylax, the most ancient 
author by whom it is noticed, already mentions it as 
containing a town of the same name. (Scyl. § 110, 
p. 50; Mela, ii. 7. § 18; Strab. vi. p. 277 ; Plin. iii. 
8. s. 14; Hiod. V. 12 ; Steph. B, s. n.) Gaulos must 
at all times have followed the fortunes of its more 
powerfiil neighbour Melita; hence it is seldom men- 
tioned separately in history. But we leam that it 
was first visited and colonised by the Phoenicians, 
and subsequently passed into the hands of tiie Car- 
thaginians, in whose power it remained, for the most 
part till the conquest of Sicily by the Romans. At 
what period, or how, it fell into the hands of the 
Greeks, we know not ; hut that it must have done 
so may be inferred from the circumstance that there 
exist coins of the island with the inscription, in 
Greek characters, PATAITHN, Nor have we any 
account of its conquest by the Romans, which doubt- 
less took place at the same time with that of Melita, 
at the beginning of the Second Punic War. (Liv. 
xxi. 51.) Under the Roman government Gaulos 
appears to have enjoyed separate municipal rights, 
as we learn from an inscription still extant there. 
(Cluver. Sicil p. 444.) It is mentioned, together 
with Melita, by Procopius {B. V, i, 14), who tells us 
that the fleet of Belisarius touched there on its way 
to Africa. 

The island of Gozo is at present a dependency of 
that of Malta. It contains about 8000 inhabitants, 
but has no port, being bounded on all sides by steep 
or perpendicular cliffs, though of no great elevation. 
It is strange, therefore, that Diodorus should espe- 
cially mention it as “ adorned with advantageous 
ports” (XijUecrjy €VKaipoLS KeKocrfJi.7)fji.eyr), v. 12), the 
want of which convenience so strikingly distinguishes 
it from the neighbouring island of Malta, Besides 
several inscriptions of ll^man date, Gozo contains a 
remarkable monument of antiquity called the Giant’s 
Tower {Torre dei Giganti) ; it is of circular form 
and built of massive blocks of stone in an irregular 
manner, resembling the Cyclopian style. Near it 
are the remains of other buildings, constructed in 
the same rude and massive style of architecture, 
which appear to have formed part of an edifice of 
considerable extent consisting of several chambers. 
These remains, which are wholly distinct in cha- 
racter from anything found in Sicily, are generally 
I ascribed to the Phoenicians; but this rests wholly on 
conjecture. Their nearest anaBgies ai'e found in the 
buildings called Nv/raglm, in Sardinia. (Hoare, 
Class. Tovr, vol. ii. p. 293; Bullett. d. Inst. Arch. 
1833, pp, 86, 87.) 

The view, adopted by some ancient as well as 
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modern authors, which identified Oaulos with the 
Homeric island of Calypso, is discussed under the 
article Og-ygia. [E. H. B.j 

GAURA MONS. Part of the Jerusalem Itin. 
contains a route from Civitas Valentia ( 
on the Rhone, to Mansio Vapincum After 

leaving Mansio Lucus (JLmc), 9 Roman miles bring 
us to Mutatio Vologatis, which is perhaps Vmgehs; 
and the Itin. adds, “ inde ascenditur Gaura Mens.” 
The next station, 8 Roman miles from Vologatis, 
is Mutatio Cambonum. [Cambonum.] D’Anville 
found, in. a manuscript map of the Dmphin^, a hill 
iisiXiQdi Col de Cabre^ which, as he supposes, pre- 
serves the name Gaura. Walckenaer supposes the 
Gaura to be the chain of mountains which extends 
from Serre^ on a branch of the Durance, to Rimusa, 
at the foot of which is the place named Le Ga. 
Probably D’Anville and Walckenaer mean the same 
range of hills. [G. L.] 

GAURE'LEON. [Andros.] 

GAU'RION. [Andros.] 

GATJRUS MONS, a mountain of Campania, now- 
called Monte Barbara^ in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Puteoli, and about 3 miles NE. of Cumae. 
It is in fact the central and most elevated summit of 
a range of volcanic hills which extend from the pro- 
montory of Misenum to Neapolis [Campania, p. 
491], and is itself unquestionably an extinct vol- 
cano, presenting a distinct and tolerably regular 
crater. (Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 200.) Its sloping 
sides, composed of volcanic sand and ashes, were very 
favourable to the growth of vines; hence the wines 
which it produced were in ancient times among the 
most celebrated in Italy, and were considered to vie 
with those of the Falernian and Massican hiUs. 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 9, xiv. 6. s. 8; Flor. i. 16. § 5 ; Athen. 
I. p. 26 ; Stat. Sik . iv. 3. 64 ; Sil ltd . xii. 160.) 
The position of Mt. Gaums, towering over the lower 
hills .which encircled the lakes Avemus and Lu- 
crinus, is distinctly pointed out by Lucan (ii. 667) 
and by Sidonius Apollinaris ((7am. v. 345), and is 
implied also by Silius Italicus (1. c.), who places it 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Puteoli. Aurelius 
Symmachus also, in a poetic deseription of Bauli 
(^Anthol Lat 268, ed. Meyer), distinctly points to the 
vine-covered flanks of Mt. Gaums as rising above the 
hot springs of Puteoli and the lovely bay of Baiae ; 
but there is a confusion in the passage of Pliny where 
he speaks of the wines of Mt. Gaums and Massicus, 
which has led some wiiters to assume that the two 
hills must have been near together, and has thus 
given rise to much confusion. The Mons Ganrus 
was celebrated in Roman history as the scene of a 
great victory gained by the Romans under M, Va- ; 
lerius Corvus over the Samnites, b. c. 340, (Liv. 
vii. 32, 33.) This was the first in the long series 
of conflicts between those two nations, and on that 
account (as Niebuhr remarks) “ is one of the most 
memorable in the history of the world: it decided, 
lilce the praerogativa, upon the great conte.st which 
bad now begun betw^een the Sabellians and the Latins 
for the sovereignty of the world” (vol. iii. p. 119), 
The exact scene of the battle is not indicated ; we are 
only told that it was fought at the foot of Mt. 
Gaurus. At a later period Cicero mentions this hill 
among the fertile districts of Campania which the- 
iigrarian law of Rullus proposed to sell for the benefit 
of the Roman people {deLeg, Agr. il 14). [EI.H.B.] 
GAIJZACA or GAZACA (PatJCoKa ^ TaCdio}, 
Ptol. vi. 18. § 4), a town seated in the district of 
the Paropamisadae. It is no doubt the same as 
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Agazaca, one of the three cities of this tribe men., 
tioned by Ammianns (xxiii. 6). It is conjectured 
by Forbiger that it may be the same as the modern 
Ghazni. The name is probably connected with 
Gaza, a word of Persian origin, signifying a treasure- 
house. [V.] 

GAZA (Vd(a i Eih. Pa^aios), a very ancient and 
important city of Palestine Proper, first mentioned 
in the southern border of the Canaanites {Gen. x, 
19), but originally inhabited by the Avims, who 
were dispossessed by the Cai^htoriins. {Dent. ii. 
23.) It was included in the tribe of J udah {Josh. 
XV. 47), but remained in possession of the Fliilistines 
(1 5am. vi. 17), whose capital it apparcutly w*a.s 
{Judges, xvi. 21). Josephus says that it was taken 
by Hezekiah. {Ant. ix. 13. § 3.) It is celebrated 
in secular, as in sacred histoiy. Arrian, in his Ex- 
pedition of Alexander (ii. 27), describes it as a large 
city, distant 20 stadia from the sea, situated on a 
lofty mound, and fortified by a strong wall. It was 
well provisioned, and garrisoned by a force of Ara]> 
mercenaries under the command of an eunuch named 
Batis (or, according to Josephus, Baberneses), and 
its high walls baffled the engineers of Alexander 
(b, c. 332), who declared themselves unable to in- 
vent engines powerful enough to batter such massive 
walls. Mounds were raised on the south side of the 
town, which was most assailable, and the engines 
were erected on this artificial foundation. They were 
fired by the besieged, in a spirited sally, and the 
rout of the Macedonians was cheeked by tlie king 
in person, who was severely wounded in the shoulder 
during the skirmish. During his slow recovery the 
engines that had been used at Tyre were sent for, 
and the mound was proceeded with until it reached 
the height of 250 feet, and the width of a quarter of 
a mile. The besiegers were thrice repulsed from the 
wall; and when a breach -had been effected, in the 
third assault, and the ci!y carried by escalade, its 
brave gareison still fouglit wfith desperate resolution, 
until they were all killed. The women and children 
were reduced to slavery. The siege had apparently 
occupied three or four months ; and the conqueror 
introduced a new population into the place from the 
neighbouring town.s, and used it as a fortress. 
.(Arrian, ii 27, followed by Bp. Thirlwall, 6'rcecc, 
vol. vi pp. 354-— 357.) If this be true, the state- 
ment of Strabo, that it w^as destroyed by Alexander, 
and remained desert, must be taken with some quali- 
fication (p. 7 59), Indeed, the figure whicli it makes 
in the intermediate period discredits the assertion of 
Strabo in its literal sense. Otily twenty years after 
its capture by Alexander, a great battle was fonglit 
in its neighbonrhood, between Ptolemy and Deme- 
trius, wherein the latter was defeated, with the loss 
of 5000 slain and 8000 prisoners. “ Gaza, where 
he had left his baggage, while it opened its gates to 
his cavalry on his retreat, fell into tlie Imnds of the 
pursuing enemy,” (Thirlwall, vol. vii. p. 340.) 
Again, in the wars between Ptolemy Pliilopator and 
Antiochus the Great (b.c. 217), (t was used as a 
depSt of military stores by the Egyptian king 
(Polyb. V. 68); and when the tide of fortune turned, 
it retained its fidelity to its old miaster.s,and was de- 
stroyed by Antiochus (b. c. 198). And it is men- 
tioned, to the credit of its inhabitants, by Polybius, 
that, although they in no way excelled in courage 
the other inhabitants of Coelosjria, jet they far sur- 
passed them in liberality and fidelity and invincible 
hardihood, which had .shown itself in two former in- 
stances, viz., in first resisting the Persian invaders 
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and then in maintaining tlieir allegiance to the Per- 
sians against Alexander (xvi. 40). It was evidently 
a strong place in the time of the Asmonean princes, 
for it stood a siege from Jonathan (1 Maced), xi. 
6i, 62; Joseph. Ant xiii. 5. § 5); and having been 
taken by Simon, not without resistance, he cast out 
its idolatrous inhabitants, peopled it with Jews, 
made it stronger than it was before, and built 
therein a dwelling-place for himself” (xiiL 43- — 48), 
Only a little later, Alexander Jannaeus besieged it 
in vain for twelve months, when it was betrayed into 
his hands. Its importance at this period is attested 
by its senate of 500, whom the conqueror slew, and 
utterly overthrew their city. (Joseph. Ant xiii. 13. 
§ 3.) It did not long continue in ruins, for it was 
one of the many cities rebuilt by the command of 
Gabinius (xiv. 5. § 3). It was given to Herod the 
Great by Augustus {B, J, i. 20. § 3), but not in- 
cluded in the dominions of his sou Archelaus, as 
being a Grecian city (ii. 6. § 3). These notices 
sufficiently expose the error of Strabo’s statement 
above cited; nor does there seem to be any authority 
for the theory of the transference of the site, by 
W’hich it has been attempted to reconcile his state- 
ment with these historical notices. It is true that 
Strabo places the city 7 stadia from the harbour 
(p. 759); whereas Arrian (Z. c.) states it to be 
20 stadia at the most; but this discrepancy con- 
cerning the site of a town of which neither of them 
could have any very accurate knowledge, cannot 
justify the conclusion that the ancient city had been 
deserted, and another city of the same name erected 
in its vicinity. jAuother and a decisive argument 
against this theory is, that while the modem city 
occupies an eminence corresponding with that de- 
scribed by AiTian, and is covered with ancient ruins, 
no vestiges have been discovered in the neighbour- 
hood which could mai-k the site of an earlier city. 
A succession of coins, stmek at Gaza, some few 
prior to the emperors, but many more from Hadrian 
downwards, attest the importance of the city subse- 
quently to the Christian aera, and present some pe- 
culiarities worthy of observation. The cypher, or 
characteristic sign of the city, impressed on almost 
all the coins, has been variously explained, but by 
no one satisfactorily; all that is intelligible clearly 
attests it to have been a pagan city, in accordance 
W’ith the historical notices above cited. The city it- 
self is represented by a woman’s head; and the Greek 
deities, Zeus, Artemis, Apollo, Hercules, which figure 
in the coins, with the absence of the local deity, 
Astarte, by far the most common in the coins of 
other maritime cities of Syria, prove the city to have 
been, as Josephus asserts (^Ant. xvii. 13. § 4), a 
Grecian city, probably a colony, which may account 
for its inveterate adhesion to the exploded superstition 
in the reign of Constantine (Sozomen, H. E, v. 3). 
The legends of the various coins serve no less to 
elucidate the history of the city. The earliest (pro- 
bably A. u. c. 693) proves the city to have been 
mtonomus; and as history bears witness to its 
senate of 500, so does this coin to its 

AHMOC. lEP. ACT. further prove it to have en- 
joyed the privileges of a sacred city and an asylum. 
The name EIX2 serves to connect this city with the 
mythic lo ; and the name MEINH, applied to an 
armed warrior with a sceptre in his hand, connects it 
also with the Cretan hero" Minos, and suggests the 
idea that it- may have been colonised from that island; 
which idea is confirmed by another inscription, 
MAPNA, the signification of which is furnished by 


early Christian writers, who tell us that the most 
magnificent temple in Gaza (afterwards converted 
into a Christian church) was dedicated to Mama, 
and thence called Marnion. This Mama, they add, 
was identical with the Cretan Jove. (Eckhel, vol, iii. 
pp. 448— 454.) Many of the Jewish captives taken 
by Hadrian (a.d. 119) were sold at a fair instituted 
at Gaza, which was called, from this fact, the fair of 
Hadrian for many centuries after. (^Chron. Paschale 
in anrC). The town is frequently noticed in Christian 
and Moslem annals. It early became an episcopal 
see, and the names of its bishops are found in many 
councils. (Le Quien, Orkm Christy vol. iii. pp. 
603 — 622). It was a frontier town of great import- 
ance in the middle ages ; and the historical notices 
have been collected by Quatremke {Les Sultans 
Mamlouks de Machrisi, tom. i.liv.2.pp.228 — 239). 

The modem town, still called by its ancient name, 
^Amth, signifying the strong,” “ is situated on a low 
round hill of considerable extent, not elevated more 
■ than 50 or 60 feet above the plain. This hill 
may be regarded as the nucleus of the city, al- 
though only its soutliern half is now covered with 
houses. The greater part of the modern city has 
sprung up on the plain below ; a sort of suburbs 
stretching fiir out on the eastern and northern sides. 
The ancient city lay obviously chiefly on the hill. 
The present town has no gates ; yet the places of 
the former ones remain, and are pointed out around 
the hill.” (Robinson, Bih, Res. vol. ii. pp. 374, 375.) 

: “ It contains, with the two villages* or suburbs adjoin- 
ing, about 1 0,000 inhabitants. It is situated a short 
league from the coast, which is here an open beach, 
and the landing difficult, excepting in very calm 
weather. It is surrounded by gardens, wffiich pro- 
duce fruit in abundance.” (Alderson, Notes on Acre, 
p. 7, notes.) 

The port of Gaza was called “ Majuma Gazae 
the Arabic word “ Majuma,” signifying portus or 
navede, heing applied alike to Ascalon, Jamnia, 
Azotus, and Gaza. (Le Quien, Oviens Christ vol. 
iii. p. 622.) It was situated, according to Strabo, 
only seven stadia from the city (Z. c.). Arrian, in 
agreement with Sozomen, makes the interval 20 stadia. 
(Sozomen, H.E. ii. 5, p. 450, ed. Vales.) All that we 
know of it we learn from the last-mentioned historian. 
Having been fbnnerly strongly addicted to pagan 
superstition, it was converted to the faith of Christ 
in the reign of Constantine, who consequently honoured 
it with special privileges, erected it into an inde- 
pendent civitas, and called it Constantia, exempt- 
ing it from its subjection to Gaza, whose inhabitants 
still retained their attachment to the pagan super- 
stition. (Sozomen, Z. c.) Under the emperor Julian 
the people of Gaza reasserted their supremacy, and 
the emperor decided in favour of their claim. Its 
new name was withdrawn, and it was comprehended 
again within the name and municipal jurisdiction of 
Gaza. 

The ecclesiastical position of Gaza still continued 
distinct, with a bishop and usages of its own ; and 
when an attempt was made by a bishop of Gaza 
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in the fifth centnry to nmte the two churches, the 
provincial synod confirmed it in its former indepen- 
dence of that see. (Sozomen,Zr,^^.v.3,p.597). ^veral 
of its bishops are mentioned in the ecclesiastical 
annals. (Le Quien, Oriens Christ 1. c.) [G. W.] 

GAZA. 1. Ird^a, Arrian, Anah. iv. 2), a city or 
strongly fortified place in Sogdiana, taken by Alex- 
ander the Great in person, on his advance beyond 
the Jaxartes or Sihm. Bishop Thirlwall (Mist of 
Greece, vol. vi. p. 286), and others, conjecture that 
this place may he recognised at Ghaz near Urtappek, 
in the desert between that place and the river. Ibn 
Haukil (p. 270) describes GIm as the summer resi- 
dence of the rulers of this district. It seems, how- 
ever, probable that this and other cities taken at this 
time by Alexander the Great were more to the east- 
ward, in the hilly country. (Wilson, Ariaim, p. 165, 
&c.; Mem, of Emp. Baber, Iiitrod. p. xii.) 

2. In Media. [Gazaoa.] [V.] 

GAZAC A (rifctKct, Strab. xi. p. 523), the Palace 
of the Parthians, situated in a plain in Atropatene. 
The name in the earlier editions of Strabo was always 
written Gaza, but Groskurd detected the error in the 
MS,, and proposed the reading Pd^aKa for rdQx, koI, 
which has been adopted by Kramer, and is doubt- 
less the correct one. The name is connected with 
Gaza, and is, perhaps, a modification of it. It is 
probably connected with the Persian Ghaz, a place 
of treasure. (For tlie name, see Ptol. vi. 18 ; Am- 
mian. xsiii. 6, where it is written Agazaca; Theoph. 
Ohronogr. pp. 257, 270 ; Cedren. p. 412; Niceph. 
Patriarch, ep. 12 ; Jfm xviiL 16 ; Theoph. 
Simocatt. iTzsf. Maur. v. 8, 10; and Gaxjzaca). 
Pliny speaks of a place he calls Gazae, at a distance 
of 450 M. P. from Aiiaxata; this should probably 
he corrected to Gazaca (vi. 13, 16). 

If Colonel Eawlinson be right, as we think he is, 
in his theory with respect to Echatana, this town 
underwent many curions changes of name, according 
to the rulers who successively occupied it. [Ecba- 
TAITA-j [V,] 

GAZELON or GADILOK (PaSiAc^v), a town in 
the north-west of Pontns, in a fertile plain between 
the river Halys and Amisus. (Strab. xii. 547; Plin. 
vi. 2.) 

From this town the whole district received the 
name of Gadilonitis, which is probably the right 
fonn, which must, perhaps, be restored in two pas- 
sages of Strabo, in one of which (p.553) the common 
reading is ToKaovinSj and in the other (p. 560) 
TaCTiXejrds, fL. S.] 

GAZIXJ^RA (Ta^lovpa: Azurnisf), a town in 
Pontns, on tlie river Iris, near the point where its 
course turns northwards. It was the ancient resi- 
dence of the Idngs of Pontus, but in Stmbo’s time it 
was deserted. (Strab. xii. p. 547.) Dion Cassius 
(xxxv. 12) notices it as a place where Mithridates 
took up his position against the Eoman Triarius. 
(Comp. Plin. vi. 2.) [L. S.] 

GAZO'RIJM, the same as Zagorum, Zag&rm, or 
Zagora (Zdyupa, Zdyccpov, Zdyoipos), a town of 
Paphlagonia, on the Euxine, between Sinope and the 
river Halys. (Arrian, Peript P. Eux. p. 15; hlar- 
cian Heracl. p. 73; Ptol. v. 4. § 5, where it is 
called Zdy^ipa.') [L. S.] 

GAZO'BUS. [Gasokus.] 

GEBAL, GEBALE'NE ToEoXtiv'^, 

a people and distiict of that part of Arabia Pe-- 
traea to which Josephus gives the name .of Idu- 
maea. (Antiq. iv. 8. § 1.) Eusebius and S. Jerome 
properly regard it as identical with Mount Sier (Owo.. 
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mast s. V. the habitation of Esau and Ills 

descendants. (Genes, xtkvi. 8, 31.) The name 
describes the monntainons character of the country 
situated around Petra. (Onomast s, v. ^Jdoupaia,) 
riDUMABA.] [G. W.] 

GE'BALA, GEBAIAECA. [Yaeduli.] 

GEDEEAH, GEDEROTH (Fdd-qpa, Tad^npcbe: 
Eth, TdSapaQup). There can be no doubt that tlie 
same place is intended under these various forms. 
It has also been identified -with Gedor (Josh. xv. 68), 
which likewise belonged to the tribe of Judah; but 
see below. Geder is reckoned as one of the cities pre- 
sided over by a king or sheikh of the Canaanirish 
tribes (Josh. xii. 13) reduced by Joshua. Gederah, 
or Gederothaim is reckoned to that part of the tribe 
of Judah situated in the valley or plain (xv. 36); 
in conformity with which notice it is said in 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 18: “The Philistines also had invaded the 
cities of the low country, and of the south of Judah, 
and had taken Beth-shemesh and Ajalon, and Gede- 
roth, and Shocho with the villages thereof, and Tim- 
nah with the villages thereof,” &c. [G. W.] 

GEDOE (Tedt^p), one of the towns of Judah si- 
tuated in the hill country. (Josh. xv. 58; 1 Chron, 
iv, 39.) Eusebius mentions a village named KeSous, 
10 piiles distant from Diospolis (Lydda), on the 
road to Elentheropolis (Onomast. s.v.), which may 
possibly be identical with “ a plae-e with ruins on 
the brow of the high mountain ridge . . called Jedur, 
which is doubtless the same as the Gedor of the 
mountains of Judah.” (Biblical Res. vul. ii, 
p. 338.) [G. W.j 

GEDRO'SIA (Tedpcaoria, Strab. xv. pp. 721, 722, 
Ptol.vi.21.§ l,&c.; KeSpojcrla, Biod. xvii.105: Eth„ 
redpdxroi, Strab. xv. pp. 723,724; FeSpcocroz, Dionys. 
y. 1086 ; TdSpdcrioi, AiTian, vi. 26, 27 ; Tabpaxrdtf 
Arrian, vi. 23 ; Godrm, Plin. vi. 20. s. 23 ; Gedrusi, 
Plin. vi. 23, 24 ; Gedrosii, Curt. ix. 10), an extensive 
district of Asia, which is washed on the S. by the 
Indian Ocean, and bounded on the E. by the Indus, 
which separates it from India, on the N. by the 
Montes Baetii (now Washdii Ifountains), Drangiana, 
and Carmania Deserta, and on tlie W, by Carmania. 
It comprehended probably nearly the same district 
which is now known by the name of JMekrdn. Little 
was known of this pronnce in ancient times, and its 
existence was most likely not heard of till Alexander s 
return from India, when he and Graterus marched 
across it by two separate routes, vrbile the fleet 
under Nearchus coasted along its shore. Aman has 
given some description of it, as it appeared to Ke- 
archus ; and there is a later and foller account, as 
far as the names of places, in Ptolemy and Marcian, 
from which we may infer that after the foundation 
of Alexandria some trade existed between that part 
of Asia and that city. Strabo difiers from Ptolemy, 
by interposing between Gedrosia and the sea-coast 
some maritime tribes, as the Arabii or Arbii, between 
the Indus and the Arabis, and the Oreitae, between 
them and the Persian Gulf. The probability is that 
Gedrosia did include the whole district between the 
sea and the borders of Seistan and the kingdom of 
Kabul Sir Alexander Barnes, in his Map, gives 
the whole country the name of Beluchlstan, and 
makes Mehrdn its sea-board. The Beluchis, from 
their language, must be comparatively modern 
colonists from Persia. 

The northern paid: of Gedrosia was hilly, and 
comprehended the Baetii Montes (now 
Towards the middle ran another chain connected 
with the river Arabis, md called the Arbiti Montes, 
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— these are probably the Bala or Brahul Mamin ' 
tains; and to the W. an extensive range, which 
was the boundary of the province in the direc- 
tion of Carainania, the Persici Montes (now Bush- 
kurd or BurMnd Moimtaim^. There were few 
rivers in Gcdrosia, and these chiefly mountain tor- 
rents, or little better, which in the summer were 
almost dry or lost in the sands. The best known 
appears to be the Arabis (iiq'n Purali) (Arrian, 
cc. 22,23) [Arabis], which enters the Indian Ocean 
about 90 miles to the W. of the mouths of the Indus: 
there are two smaller streams mentioned in ancient 
autliors, one the Nabrus, which Pliny calls a navi- 
gable river (vi. 23, 26), and which may, perhaps, I 
be the modern or Bhugwur (Burnes’ Map), 

and Tomerus (Arrian, Ind. c. 24), or Tuberara flu- 
men (Plin. vi. 23, 26), probably the modem 
Marciau and Ptolemy mention several other rivers ; 
but these are probably only small streams, and no- 
thing is known of them but their names: 

The character of Gedrosia seems to have been for 
the most part unfruitful, owing to the heat of the 
climate and the scarcity of water for irrigation. 
Arrian, however, and Strabo mention that it pro- 
duced many rare plants, such as myrrh, spikenard, 
and diflerent kinds of palms. Aristobulus (cr^. 
Arrim, vi. c. 22) speaks of the vast quantities of 
the Arabian myrtle (fiv^pa) which the soldiers of 
Alexander met with, and states that the Phoenician 
meiahants came thither to collect the gum of this 
shrub, which grew there to a great size. Besides 
this, were some species of spikenard and laurels, 
from wdiich the Phoenicians also procured sweet- 
scented gums, and a plant armed with thorns so 
sharp that hares running through them are often 
ca.nght by them (cactus). The inhabitants of the 
country constmeted their huts of shells, and covered 
them (for roofs) with the bones of fish (Arrian, vi. 
c. 23), and probably subsisted, like their neighbours 
the Icthyophagi, chiefly upon fish. There was a 
current story tliere that Semiramis, on her return 
from India, lost all her army, except twenty, in tra- 
versing Gedrosia, and that Cyrus escixped through 
the same district with seven only. (Arrian, vi. 24.) 
Arrian has described with much minuteness the dif- 
ficulties under which Alexander himself laboured. 

The Gedrosii appear to have been an Arianian 
race, akin to the Arachosii, Arii, and Di’angiani. 
They are first known to us by Alexander’s invasion-; 
but tliey do not seem to have been completely sub- 
dued by him : hence it is that very little is known 
of their political state. At the same time, it must 
be biu'iie in mind, that between the time of Alexan- 
der and Ptolemy many changes may have taken 
place in the country, and that a district which 
Alexander and his generals found nearly devoid of 
towns may, in later times, have had all the cities 
wdiich Ptolemy enumerates, but whicb we are riot 
now able to identify. A considerable number of the 
places along the coast have been satisfactorily made 
out by Dr. Vincent ( Voyage of Nearchus), with tlie 
aid of some modern surveys. At the time of Ne- j 
archus’s voyage and Alexander’s march, the people 
were apparently under the government of a number 
of ])ctty chieftains, who ruled the different districts 
which are mentioned in the accounts we have of 
thosT expeditious. Along the coast we find (to pro- 
ceed from Bh to W.) the districts named Saranga, 
Saeala, and hforontobaca, between the Indus and the 
Arabis (Arrian, //iri.xxii.), with a harbour in the last 
culled I'vmiKcov mentioned also by Marciau 
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(p. 24) and Ptolemy (vi. 21. § 2). Then follow 
the Arabitae, along the banks of the Arabis; and 
Oreitae, Orae, Ori, or Horitae, like the last, a people 
said to be of Indian extraction. (Strab, xv. p. 720 ; 
Arrian, Ind. 2$yAnahM, 22 ; Curt, ix. 10.) The land 
of the last tribe produced corn, wine, rice, and dates. 
Nearchus founded, at the mouth of the Tomerus 
a town which bore in after- times the name 
of Oraea (’Xlpaia), — ^now Urmara {Perq^L M,Er. 
p. 21)j to seiwe as a port of export for the surround- 
ing country. D’Anville has suggested Eaur as its 
representative. Vincent rejects the position of Oraia 
as given by the author of the Peripius altogetlier. 
(^Voy. of Nearchus, vol. i. p. 218.) At no great 
distance from, and perhaps within the limits of, the 
same tribe was Ehambaeia ('Pa^^a/£ia), which 
Alexander considered so well placed that he ordered 
Hephaestion to establish a colony there. (Arrian, vi. 
21, 22.) Mannert supposes this is now Eaur 
(v. 2. § 13); others, that it is represented by Ram- 
ghmr. To the W. commenced the territories of 
another tribe, the Ichthyopbagi (Arrian, Ind. c. 26), 
who lived, as their name indicates, along the sea- 
board of the land. Their ten-itory was probably 
a long narrow strip of land {Strab. xv. p. 720), and 
containing a few places, for the most part only small 
fishing villages (Arrian, Ind. 26; Plin. vi. 23. s.26). 
Still further to the W. are several towns enumerated 
by An-ian, and indicative of a more fruitful and 
habitable soil; as, Balomum, Dendrobosa, Cyiza, 
Oanasis or Canasida, Troesa, and Dagasiris. The 
author of the Peripius (p. 18) adds another town, 
which appears to have had some importance in 
his time as an emporium, Omana (r^ "'O/aapa'), men- 
tioned also by Marcian (p. 22), and perhaps the same 
which Ptolemy mentions under the name of Com- 
mana (vi. 8. § 7). In the interior of Gedrosia 
Alexander met with a large place, which, from the 
description, would seem to have been a sort of 
metropolis, called Pura (Uovpa, Arrian, vi. 24). 
Forbiger supposes that this town is represented by 
the modem Bm~pur : Wilson {Ariana, p. 158), 
that it may be Puhra — a place visited by Major 
Pottinger in his journey through this country. 
Major Pottinger’s town would, however, seem to be 
too far inland to answer the description in Arrian. 
Pura, as a word of Sanscrit origin, signifying “town, 
may, after all, have only meant “the city,” as the 
chief place of the neighbourhood. [V.] 

GEIDUNI or GEli)UMNI, a people mentioned by 
Caesar as dependent on the Belgian nation of the 
Nervii. The reading of the name is not quite cer- 
tain (Caes. B. G. v. 39,, ed. Sclmeid.), and the po- 
sition of the people is unknown. [G. L.] 

GEIK or GIB FL. [Libya.] 

GELA (PeAa: Eih. Gelensis : Terra- 

nova), one of the most important Greek cities of 
Sicily, situated on the S. coast of the island, between 
Agrigentum and Camarina, and at the mouth of the 
river of the same name. It was founded, as we learn 
from Thucydides, forty-four years after the foundation 
of Syracuse, or b.c. 690, by a joint colony of Cretans 
and Rhodians under the guidance of Aiitiphemus of 
Rhodes and Entimus of Crete. The Rhodian colo- 
nists came, for tlie most part, from Lindus; hence 
the spot on which the new city was first built ob- 
tained the name of Lindii, by which it continued to be 
known in the days of Thucydides, though the city itself 
acquired that of Gela, Ixom the river of that name 
: on the banks of which it was situated. (Thuc. vi. 4; 
Herod, vii. 153; Sohol. ad Bind. 01 ii. 16; Diod. 
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viii. 25. Exc. Vat. p. 11 ; Callim. ap. Schat PindL 
I <?.; Virg. Aen. iii. 702; Sil Ital. xiv. 218.) Like 
most of the Greek colonies in Sicily, we have weiy 
little information as to its history for neariy two cen- 
turies after its foundation. Some obscure notices of 
its struggles with the barbarians of the interior 
(Paus. viii. 46. § 2; Schol.' Find, t c.), and of in- 
ternal dissensions between conflicting factions, in 
one of which Telines, the ancestor of Gelon, bore a 
conspicuous part (Herod, vii. 1.53), are all that we 
hear of it during this period. But the fact that in 
B.c. 582 the Geloans were able to found the powerful 
colony of Agrigentum, may be taken as a proof 
that they themselves, at that period, were in a flou- 
rishing condition. The new colony, indeed, rapidly 
outstripped its parent city, and rose for a time, under 
Phalaris, to be the most powerful state in Sicily 
[Agrigentoti] ; hut Gela subsequently obtained 
its turn of prosperity, if not of supremacy, under the 
rule of Hippocrates, The form of government at 
Gela had at first been oligarchical, as was the case 
with most of the Greek cities in Sicily (Arist. PoL 
V. 12) ; and this constitution continued till it was 
subverted by Oleander, who raised himself to de- 
spotic power. We have scarcely any information com 
cerning the circumstances of his reign ; hut we know 
that he ruled seven years (b.c. 505 — 498), and trans- 
mitted the sovereign power, without opposition, to his 
brother Hippocrates, who, during a reign of about the 
same duration (b. c. 49 8 — 49 1 ), raised Gela to a pitch 
of power and prosperity far surpassing what it had 
previously attained, and even extended his dominion 
over a great part of Sicily. He successively reduced 
Leontini, Callipolis, and Naxos under his yoke, took 
the city of Zancle, which he made over to the Samians 
[Messana], and waged successful war against the 
Syracusans themselves, who were compelled to pur- 
chase peace by the cession of Caraarina. (Herod, vii. 
153, 154.) At the death of Hippocrates (b.c. 491) 
Gelon succeeded to the sovereign power, and rapidly 
followed in the same career of successful aggrandise- 
ment ; till, in B. c. 485, he succeeded in making 
himself master of Syracuse itself. [Gelon, Biogr. 

But this event, which seemed likely to raise 
Gela to the position of the first city in Sicily, became, 
on the contraiy, the cause of its decline. Gelon 
from this time despised his native city, and directed 
all his efforts to the aggrandisement of his new 
capital, with which object he even compelled half 
of the inhabitants of Gela to migrate to Syracuse. 
(Herod, vii. 156.) His successor Hiemn also appeam 
to have driven a large number of the citizens of Gela 
into exile I but after the expulsion of Thrasybulus 
(b.c. 466) all these returned to their native city, and 
Gela not only became itself repeopled, but was able 
to settle a fresh colony at Camarina, which had been 
rendered desolate by Gelon. (Diod. xi. 76.) The 
period which followed, from the restoration of its 
liberty to the Carthaginian invasion (b.c. 466 — 406), 
seems to have been one of great prosperity for Gela, 
as well as for the rest of Sicily. The Geloans appear 
to have adhered uniformly to the same line of policy 
with the other Doric cities in the island ; and hence ■ 
they were among the first to promise their support 
to the Syracusans on the approach of the Athenian 
expedition (b.c. 415). Immediately after the ar- 
rival of Gyiippus, the Geloans sent a small body of 
troops to his support, and, after the first successes of 
the Syracusan arms, they furnished a more consi- 
derahle force of 600 troops, with a squadron of five 
ships. (Thuc. vii. 33, 58 ; Diod. xiii. 4, 12.) » . 


A few years later the great Carthaginian invasion 
brought destruction on Gela, as it Inid previously 
done on Himera, Selinns, and Agrigentum. After the 
capture of the last city (b.c. 406), the Geloans 
afforded a temporary refuge to its inhabitants, and 
treated them with the utmost kindness: at the same 
time they urgently applied to the Syracusans for 
assistance; but Dionysius, who was at that time just 
rising to power, though he visited Gela, and brought 
about a democratic revolution in the city, took no 
further steps for its protection. (Diod. xiii. 89, 93.) 
The next spring (e. c. 405) the Carthaginians ap- 
peared before Gela, and laid siege to the city, which 
was a place of no natural strength, and not well for- 
tified ; notwithstanding which, the inhabitants made 
a gallant resistance, and were able to repulse all the 
attacks of the enemy till the arrival of Dionysius at 
the head of a large army to their relief. But that 
general, having been defeated in his first attack on 
the Carthaginian camp, renounced all farther cfrorts, 
and compelled the Geloans to follow the example of 
the Agrigentines, and abandon their city with their 
wives and families. The nnliappy exiles withdrew 
to Leontini, while Gela itself was plundered and laid 
waste by the Carthaginians. (Diod. xiii. 108 — 111, 
113.) 

By the peace which Dionysius soon after con- 
cluded with Himilco, the Geloans were permitted to 
return to their own city, on condition of not restoring 
its fortifications, and of paying tribute to Carthago 
(Diod. xiii. 114), and there is no doubt that they 
availed themselves of these tenns; hut Gela, though 
repeopled, never rose again to its former pmsperity. 
In B. 0. 397 the citizens gladly declared themselves 
free from the Carthaginian yoke, and joined Dionysius 
in his expedition against tlie western cities of Sicily 
(Id. xiv. 47); and, notwithstanding the various vicis- 
situdes of fortune that marked the wans between the 
Syracusan despot and the Carthaginians, they suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their independence of tlie latter 
people, which was secured to them by tlie treaty of 
B.c. 383 (Id. XV. 17). Of their subsequent fortunes 
we hear nothing for some time ; but they are men- 
tioned as among the first to join the standard of 
Dion, when he landed in Sicily, b. c. 357 (Pint. 
Bion. 26), and, after the victoiy of Timoleon 
(b. c. 338), Gela, which was at that time in a 
very decayed state, was replenished with a fresh 
body of colonists, composed in part of her old inlni- 
j bitants, with the addition of new settlers from the 
; island of Ceos. (Pint. Timol. 35.) This colony ap- 
; pears, for a time, to have restored Gela to a tolerable 
‘ degree of prosperity ; and it figures in the wars of 
Agathocles as an independent city, possessing con- 
I siderable resources! But a severe blow w’as again 
inflicted on it by that tymnt, who, in b.c. 311, being 
apprehensive of its defection to the Carthaginians, 
contrived to introduce a body of troops into the city, 
and massacred above 4000 of the principal citizens. 
(Diod. xix. 71, 107.) By this means he established 
his power there for the time, and after his great 
defeat at Ecnomns he took refuge with the remains of 
his army at Gela, where he was able to defy the arms 
of the Carthaginians. (Id. xix. 110.) But in b.c. 
309, when the Agrigentines, under Xenodieus, raised 
the standard of independence, and proclaimed the 
freedom of the separate cities, the Geloans were" the 
first to join them, and took an active part in their 
enterprise. (Id. xx, 31.) Gela appears to have, at 
this time, recovered a considerable degree of power 
and prosperity, but we hear nothing more of it during 
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tlie time of Agathocles, and when its name next 
occurs we iind it subject to the rale of Pliintias, the 
despot of Agrigentum, who, with the view of aug- 
menting the city that he had lately founded near the 
mouth of the Himera and called after his own name 
[Phintias], not only removed thither the inha- 
bitants of Gela, but demolished the walls and houses 
of the older city. (Diod. xxii. 2. Exc. Hoesch, 
p. 495.) 

It is evident that Gela never recovered from this 
blow; we find, indeed, incidental mention of its being 
again devastated soon after by the Mamertines 
(i)iod. xxiii. 1. Exc, H. p. 501); but in the First 
Piinic War no notice occurs of the city, though the 
territory is mentioned on one occasion in connection 
with Pliintias (Diod. xxiv. 1. Exc, H. p. 508). Under 
the Roman rule, however, the “ Gelenses ’’ certainly 
existed as a separate community (Cic. Fern iii. 43), 
and the statement of Cicero, that after the capture 
of Carthage Scipio restored to them the statues that 
had been carried off from their city ( Verr. iv. 33), 
would seem to prove that the latter was then still in 
existence. Strabo, indeed, tells us that Gela was in 
his day uninhabited (vi. p. 272), and associates its 
name with those of Callipolis and Naxos, as cities' 
that had wholly disappeared ; but his expressions 
must not be construed too literally, and the name is 
still found both in Pliny and Ptolemy. (Plin. iii. 8. 
s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 15.) But it was probably at 
this period a poor and decayed place, and no sub- 
sequent trace of it is found 

The site of Gela has been the subject of much 
controversy in modern times, many local writers 
contending for its position at the modern Alicata, at 
the mouth of the river Salso^ while Cluverius, who 
has been generally followed by the most recent 
authorities, places it at Terranova, about 18 miles 
further E., and at the mouth of the river now known 
as the Fiume di Terranova. All arguments derived 
from the statements of ancient •writers are in favour 
of the latter view, which may, indeed, be considered 
as clearly established : the only evidence in favour 
of Alicata is the fact (in general, certainly a strong 
one) that an honorary inscription with the name of 
the Geloans has been found there. But as the mins 
still visible near Alicat-a are in all probability those 
of Phintias, a city which was peopled with the inha- 
bitants of Gela, it is easy to understand how such an 
inscription (which is of small dimensions) may have 
been transported thither. No doubt exists that 
Terranova occupies an ancient site; we learn from a 
writer of the 13th centui'y, that it w’as founded by 
the Emperor Frederic IL, “super ruinis deletae 
atque obrutae urbis ” (Guido Columna, cited by 
Fazello) : and the remains of an ancient temple are 
still visible there, of which the massive basement was 
preserved in the days of Fazello ; and one column 
remained standing as late as the visit of D’Orville ■ 
(1727), but is now fallen and half buried in the: 
sand. Numerous coins and painted vases have been ^ 
brought to light by excavations on the site. (Fazell. , 
de Feb. Sic. v. 2. p. 232 ; Cluver. Siczl. pp. 199, 
200; D'Omlle, Sictda^ pp. Ill — 132; Smyth, 
Sicilz/, p. 196 ; Biscari, Viaggio in Sicilia^ p. Ill; 
Siefert, Akragas u. s. Gebiet.^ pp. 47, 48.) j 

The situation of Te7'ranova, on a slight eminence, ' 
a little more than a mile from the sea, precisely cor- 
responds with the account given by Diodorus of the 
operations of Dionysius when he attacked the 
Carthaginian camp, from which it is evident that, 
although situated near the sea- coast, it was suffi- 
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ciently distant from it to admit of the passage of 
one division of the army between the walls and the 
sea. (Diod. xiii. 109,110.) No importance can be 
attached to the circumstance that Ptolemy reckons 
Gela among the inland towns of Sicily, as he includes 
in the same category Phintias and Camarina, both 
of wdiich were situated almost close to the coast. 

The position of the city of Gela being ascertained, 
that of the river follows it. This can be no other 
than the one now called Fiume di Terranova, from 
its flowing by the walls of that town, which rises in 
the neighbourhood of Piazza, about 25 miles N. of 
Terranova. li stiW retains the character of a 
violent and impetuous torrent, alluded to by Ovid 
(Fast iv. 470); but has little water in the dry 
season. Ancient grammarians derive the name of 
the river (from which that of the city was taken) 
from a Siculian word, signifying cold or frost, 
evidently connected with the Latin geln. (Steph. 
B. a.©.; Suid. a, w.; Ftym. Magn. s.v.) An ab- 
surd story is, however, related by the same authori- 
ties, which would derive the name of the city from 
•yexdco. The river-god Gelas is represented on most 
of the coins of the city, under the usual form of a 
bull with a human head : on one of them he hears 
the title of :S«frlSinOAi:S, a strong instance of that 
veneration for rivers which appears to have particu- 
larly characterised the Greeks of Sicily. 

To the west of Gela extended a broad tract of 
plain, between the mountains and the sea, but sepa- 
rated from the last by an inteiwening range of hills. 
This is the vidiop of Diodorus and the 

Campi Geloi of Virgil (Ae». iii. 701). It is still, 
as in ancient times, one of the most fertile corn- 
growing tracts in the whole of Sicily ; whence Gela 
is teraied, by the author of an ancient epigram, 
7rvp<i«^o/)os, “ the wheat-bearing ” (^Ejpigr. ajp.Anon.^ 
Vit Aesch.'). According to an earlier writer (Amphis, 
ap. Athen. ii. p. 67), it was renowned for the excel- 
lence of its lentils (^aaij). We learn also from Pliny 
(xxxi. 7. s. 39, 41), that its territory produced 
abundance of salt. 

Gela was the birth-place of Apollodorus, a comic 
poet of some note, who is frequently confounded with 
his more celebrated namesake of Carystus. (Suid. 
5 . ’AxoAAdSctipos; Athen. iii. p. 125.) It was also 
the place to which Aeschylus retired when driven 
from Athens, and where he was soon after killed by 
a singular accident (b. c. 456). The Geloans paid 
great respect to his memory, and his tomb was still 
visible there in after-ages. [Aeschylus, Biogr. 
Dicti We learn from Pausanias that they had 
a treasury at Olympia, in which they dedicated valu- 
able offerings. (Paus. vi. 19. § 15.) The same 
author alludes to some statues, the reputed work of 
Daedalus, which had formerly existed at Gela, but 
had disappeared in the time tf the historian. (Id. 
ix. 40. § 4.) A colossal statue of Apollo, which 
stood outside the town, was carried off' by the Car- 
thaginians, in B. c. 405, iind sent to Tyre, where it 
still remained when that city was taken by Alexander 
the Great. (Diod. xiii. 108.) 

It is certain that Gela, in the days of its power 
and prosperity, possessed an extensive territory; 
though we have no means of fixing its exact limits. 

It was probably separated from that of Agrigentum on 
the W. by the river Himera : of its extent towards the 
interior we have no account ; but the name of a 
station given in the Itineraries as “ Gelasium Phi- 
losophianis,” seems to prove that this point (which 
apparently coincided with the modern town of Fumza^ 
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about 24 miles from Terrmwva) must JiaTe been ' 
comprised in the territory of Gela. [E. H. B J 



COIN OF GELA. 


GELAE (r^Aat, Strab. si. pp. 508, 510; TfAat, 
Plat. Pomp. c. 35; TiXoi, PtoL), a warlike tribe 
who lived along the shores of the Caspian sea, in the 
district now called Gilan^ which not impossibly de- 
rives its name from them. They were probably 
allied to, and an oiFshoot of, the still greater tribe of 
Oadiisii, who occupied nearly the same localities. 
[Cadusil] Strabo divides the territoiy along the 
S. shores of the Caspian between the Gelae, Cadusii, 
Amardi, With, and Anariacae (xi. p. 508). If, as 
is likely, this order from W. to E. is correct, the 
Gelae would be the tribe next to Armenia, and im- 
mediately to the E. of the Araxes or Kur. Their 
land is said to have been poor and unfruitful. Little 
is known of their history as distinct from that of the 
Cadusii. Pliny considers the Cadusii to be a Greek, 
and Gelae an Oriental name (vi. 16. s. 18), which 
would favour the hypothesis that the modern Gilrni 
is connected, with the ancient Gelae. [V.j 

GELBIS, a branch of the Mosel^ mentioned by 
Ausonius in his poem (^Mosella, v. 359) : — 

“ Te rapidus Gelbis, te marmore clarus Erubrus,— 
Nobilibus Gelbis celebmtus piscibus.” 

The Gelb may be the JSfisY/, w^^^ch joins the Mosel 
on the left bank, below Augusta Trevirorum (Trier, 
Treves). [G.L.] 

, GE'LDUBA, is described by Pliny (xix. 5) as a 
“ eastellum Eheiio impositum.” It is mentioned by 
Tacitus several times (Mist. iv. 26, 32, 36, &c.), 
from whom we may collect that it was near Nove- 
sium. The Antonine Itin. places it on the left bank 
of the Khine, on the road from Cologne to Leiden, 
between Novesium (Neuss) and Calo [Calo]. The 
distances and the modern name, Gellep or Gelh, de- 
termine the position of Gelduba. [G. L.3 

GELLA. [Vaccael] 

GELO'NI (TfXooyoi, Herod, iv. 108; PIm. iv. 12; 
Amm. Marc, xxxi.2. § 14), a people associated with 
the Budini [Budini] by Herodotus (I c.). 

Sehafarik (Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 186) remarks 
that, beyond the mention in Herodotus, nothing is 
known about the Geloni. The later ’writers appear 
to have misunderstood his statement ■while repeating 
it. It is possible that the name Geloni might be 
formed out of tliat%f Hellenes among the ^aves 
and Fins. Such MileWrjT/es were common enough 
in the towns upon the Euxine. Sehafarik, who be- 
lieves the Budini to belong to the Slavic family, 
asserts that the wooden town Gelonus, descrited 
as being in the middle of the Budini, is an exact re- 
presentation of the primitive Slavic towns down even 
to the twelfth century. (Comp. Grote, Mist, of 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 327.) [E. B. J.] 

GEMELLA, [Acci, Tucci.] 

GEMINAE. [Gallaecia.] 

• GEMINAE, in Gallia Narbonensis, a station in 
tlie Table on the road from Lucas (l/uc) over the 
CottianAlps. It is an uncertain position. (Walckenaer, 
G4og., fc. vol. iii. p. 45.) .[G. L.] 


GENABUM. 

GEMINUCUM, a place in North Gallia, on a 
route in the Antonine Itin. from Castellum (Cassel) 
to Colonia (Cologne). The Table has a route from 
Teruanna (Therou&nm) also to Cologne. The two 
roads unite at Nernetacum (Arras), whence the road 
ran through Camaracum (Camhray) and Bagacum 
(Bavay) to Vodgoriacum (Voroborgiacurn in the 
Table), and thence to Geraiiiiacura. The distances 
in the Itin, and the Table do not agree, tliough they 
seem to differ less than B’Anvilie makes them differ. 
The next station after Geminiacum is Pemiciaeum, 
and the next is Aduatuca Tungrorum (Tongem), a 
certain position. The road from Bavay to Tongern 
is straight. D’Anville identifies tlie Geminiacum 
with Gemhlou, and he adds that in later times Ge- 
miaiacum was written Gemmelacum and Geinbla. 
cum, Walckenaer makes the place VienvlUe. It 
WiW probably within the limits of Caesars Nervii. 
A great number of places in this part of Gallia 
have the termination aenm. He Valois (quoted by 
H’Anville) supposes that the Eoman troops men- 
tioned in the Notitia under the name Geminiasences, 
and placed “ intra Gallias,” derived the name from 
the place. [G- L.] 

GENABUM (K’lfva0ov: Orleans), a city of the 
Camutes, a Celtic people. Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 13) 
places the Cam utae along the Seine; and he names 
two cities in their country, Autricum and Ceimbum. 
The latitude in which he places Cenabum is pretty 
near the truth ; and he places Autricum (Chartres) 
correctly, both north and w^est of OWca?w. Strabo 
(p. 191) states, that Genabum (TrjvaSov) is on the 
Liger (Loire), about half‘ way between the som’ce 
and the outlet, or, perhaps, about the middle of the 
navigable part; a description which agrees very well 
with the position of Orleans. He calls it the em- 
porium of the Carnutes. The Roman Itineraries fix 
the position of Genabum at Orleans. One road runs 
from Nevirnum (Nevers), on the east side of the 
Loire, to Genabum, and thence direct to Lutetia. 
The distance from Genabum to Lutetia does not 
quite agree in the Table and in the Antonine Itin.; 
but both are near enough to show that, if we assume 
Lutetia to be Paris, Genabum must be Orleans. 

Caesar (B.G. vii. 3) mentions Genabum as a town 
of the Camutes, in which the great insurrection be- 
gan in B. c. 5*2. He describes it (B. G. vii. 11) as 
situated on the Loire. The true reading in the 
passage is — “oppidmix Genabum jkwis fluminis 
Ligeris contingebat " (not “ continebat.’’) The nar- 
rative of Caesar shows that the town was on the 
! north side of the Loire, as Orleans is ,• and there 
was a bridge from it to the south side, Caesar 
broke into Genabum (b. c. 52 ) after the insur- 
rection there, set it on fire, and crossed the Loire 
to besiege Avaiicum. [AvARicr^i.] In his winter 
campaign apinst the Carnutes in the next year, he 
quartered his men amidst the ruins of the town and 
in the huts. 

Under the later empire this town had the name of 
Aureliani, of ’5\’hich 'W'ord the name Orleans is a cor- 
ruption. The name “ Civitas Aureiianomm, ” occum 
in the Notitia Imp., and OrUam was then the chief 
town of a diocese, distinct from that of the Car- 
nutes. Ainujin, a ’?\Titer of the sixth century, 
(quoted by Walckenaer), distinctly states that 
“ Genabus,” as be calls it, is Aureliani. Walckenaer 
also says that a fauboiu'g of OrUmis ‘‘ has long had 
the name of GhmbieP There are spine traces of 
the Eoman walls of Orleans, which may have been 
built as late as the time of the emjieror Aurelian, 
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from whom it is conjectured that the place took its 
new name. [Gr* 

GENAUNI (Hor. ; T^vavvoi, Strab.) or GE- 
NAUNES (Plin.), a fierce and warlike tribe (im- 
placidum genus) of Khaetia, subdued by Tiberius 
and Drusus in the reign of Augustus. They lay 
between the lakes Maggiore and Como in the modem 
Valle di Non. (Hor. iv. 14 10; Strab. iv. p. 206; 
Plin. iii. 20. s- 24.) It has been conjectured that, 
instead of 'B^vXavvoi in Ptolemy (ii. 13. § 1), we 
ought to read T^vavvoi* and in Florus (iv. 12), in- 
stead of “Breunos, Senones,” we ought to read 
“ Breunos, Genaunos.” (Forbiger, Geographie, voL 
iii. p. 444.) 

GENE^SIUM (Pef'eVmv), a place in the Argeia 
upon the Argolic gulf, S. of Lerna, and N. of the 
mountain pass, called Anigraea, leading into the 
Thyreatis. (Pans. ii. 38. § 4.) Pausanias, in another 
passage (viii. 7. § 2), calls the place Genethlium 
^TeyedXiop), and says less correctly that near it was 
the spring of fresh water rising in the sea, called 
Dine ; whereas this spring of fresh water is to the 
S. of the Anigraea. [Argos, p. 202, b.] Near this 
place Danaus is said to have landed. [ Apobathmi.] 
No remains of Genesium have been found, but it 
must have stood near the village of Kyveri. (Leake, 
Moreaj vol. ii. pp. 477, 480; Boblaye, Eecherches, 
&c. p. 48 ; Ross, Reken hi Peloponnes^ p. 152; 
Curtins, Peloponriesos^ vol.ii p.371.) 

GENE'TES (rej/? 7 TJ 7 s), the name of a small river 
and harbour on the coast of Pontus, near Gotyora. 
(Strab. xii. p. 548 ; Steph. B. s. v . ; Scylax, who 
calls it VevicTLvris.') Some authors also mention a 
promontory (^/cpa Tevtirala) in that neighbourhood ; 
(Steph. B. 1. c . ; Apollon. Rhod. ii, 1009 ; Val, Flacc. 
V. 148); and Pliny (vi. 4) speaks of a people Ge- 
netae in the same district. [L. S.] 

GENETHLIUM (TeueOkiop). 1. A place near 
Troezen, where Theseus is said to have been bom. 
(Paus. ii. 32. § 9.) 

2. In the Argeia, also written Genesium. [Ge- j 

IJESIUM.] 

GENEVA. Caesar (B. G. i. 6) describes Geneva 
as the furthest town of the Allobroges, and nearest 
to the borders of the Helvetii. The Rhodanus was 
the boundary between the Allobroges and the Hel- 
vetii; and a bridge over the Rhone at Geneva con- 
nected the two territories. ^ 

Since the time of Aldus the editors have kept the 
reading “ Geneva ” in Caesar’s text ; but there is 
hardly any good MSS. authority for it. The best 
MSS. have “ Genua,” which reading Schneider has 
in his edition of the Gallic War. The authority for 
Geneva is an inscription of doubtful age, which has 
GENEVENS. FROvmciA: but two othcj^ inscriptions 
have genavensibvs. The Greek version of Caesar 
has Tevota and Tevovta. (Schneid. ed. Caesar.) In 
the Antonine Itin. the form Cenava occurs, and 
Cennava or Gennava in the Table. Neither Strabo 
nor Ptolemy mentions Geneva. The French form of 
the name is Geneve, and the German is Genf. After 
•Caesar’s time we hear no more of Geneva for about 
400 years. There is no authority for naming it 
Colonia Allobrogum. 

The operations of Caesar in the neighbourhood 
of Geneva are described under the article HEir- 
VETn. [<3-. L.] 

GENNESARET. [Palaestina ; Tibeeus 
Mare.] 

GE'NUA (TeVoua, Strab., Ptol: Eth. Genuensis : 
Qmod)^ the chief maritime city of Liguria, situated 
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on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, at the bight of 
the extensive hay now known as the Gulf of Genoa^ 
but in ancient times called the Sinus Ligusticus. 
It appears to have been from a very early period the 
chief city on the coast of Liguria, and the principal 
emporium of trade in this part of the Meditemnean ; 
an advantage which it naturally owed to the excel- 
lence of its port, combined with the facility of com- 
munication with the interior by the valley of the 
Porcifera, Its name, indeed, is not mentioned in 
history until the Second Punic War ; but it then 
appears at once as a place of considerable importance. 
Hence, when the consul F. Scipio abandoned the in • 
tention of pursuing Hannibal up the valley of the 
Rhone, he at once returned with his fieet to Genua, 
with the view of proceeding from thence to oppose 
the Carthaginian general in the valley of the Padus, 
(Liv. xxi. 32.) And at a later period of the war 
(b.c. 205), when Mago sought to renew the contest 
in Liguria and Cisalpine Gaul, it was at Genua that 
he landed, and made himself master of that city in 
the first instance; though he subsequently transferred 
his head-quarters to Savo, for the purpose of carrying 
on operations against the Ingauni. (Liv. xxviii. 46, 
xxix. 5.) He appears to have destroyed the town 
before he quitted the country; on which account we 
find (in b.O.203) the Roman praetor Sp. Lucretius 
charged with the duty of rehuilding it. (Id.xxx. 1.) 
From this time Genua is rarely mentioned in history, 
and its name only occurs incidentally during the 
wars of the Romans with the Ligurians and Spaniards. 
(Liv. xxxii. 29 ; Val. Max. i. 6. § 7.) It afterwards 
became a Roman municipium, and Strabo speaks of 
it as a flourishing town and the chief emporium of 
the commerce of the Ligurians ; hut it is evident 
that it never attained in ancient times anything like 
the same importance to which it rose in the middle 
ages, and retains at the present day. (Strab, iv. p. 
202, V. p. 211 : Plin. iii. 5. s. 7; Ptol. iii. 1. § 3 ; 
MeL ii. 4. § 9.) It was from thence, however, that 
a road was carried inland across the Apennines, 
proceeding by Libarna to Dertona; and thus opening 
out a direct communicatiou between the Mediterra- 
nean and the plains of the Po (Strab. v. p. 217; 
Itin. Ant. p. 294; Tah. Peut.')^ a circumstance that 
must have tended to increase its commercial pro- 
sperity. The period of the construction of this road 
is uncertain. Strabo ascribes it to Aemilius Scaurus; 
but from an inscription we learn that it was called 
the Via Postumia. 

A curious monument, illustrative of the municipal 
relations of Genua under the Roman government, is 
preserved in an inscription on a bronze tablet, dis- 
covered in the year 1506, and still preserved in the 
Palaiszo del Comune at Genoa. It records that, a 
dispute having arisen between the Geniiates and 
a neighbouring people called the Veiturii, eoncerning 
the limits of their respective territories, the question 
was referred to the senate of'-Rui'he, who appointed 
two brothers of the family of Minneius Rufus to 
decide it ; and their award is given in detail in the 
' inscription in question. This record, which dates 
from the year of Rome 637 (b.c. 117), is of much 
interest as a specimen of early Latin; and would 
also he an important contribution to our topographical 
knowledge, but that the local names of the rivers (or 
rather streamlets) and mountains therein mentioned 
are almost without exception wholly unknown. Even 
Hie position of the two tribes, or “ populi,’^ most fre- 
quently mentioned in it, the Veturii, and Langenses 
, or Langates, cannot be deteiinined with any certainty; 
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but the name of the latter is thought to be preserved 
in that of Langareo, a castle in the valley of the 
Polcevera ; and it is evident that both tribes must 
have bordered on that valley, the most considerable 
in the neighbourhood of Genoa, and opening out to 
the sea immediately to the W. of that city. The 
name of this river, which is called Porcifera by 
Pliny (iii. 5. s. 7), is variously written Pojbcobkra 
and PKOCOBEKA in the inscription, which was itself 
found in the valley of the Polcevera, about 10 miles 
from Genoa. The orthography of that document 
is throughout very irregular ; and the ethnic forms 
Genuates and Genuensesi as well as Eangates and 
Langenses, are used without any distinction, (The 
insenption itself is published by Gr liter, vol. i. p. 204, 
and Orelli, iwcr., 3121; and from a more accurate 
copy by Eudorff, 4to.j Berlin, 1842; and Egger, 
Eeliq. Latini Sermonis, ^. 185.) 

On the E. of Genua flows the river now called the 
Bmgno, which must be the same with the Fjeritoe 
of Pliny (L <?.); it is a less considerable stream than 
the Polcevera, and is always dry in summer. 

No ancient authority affords any countenance to 
the orthography of Janua for Genua, which appears 
to have come into fashion in the middle ages, for 
the purpose of supporting the fabulous tradition that 
ascribed the foundation of the city to Janus. This 
form of the name is first found in Liutprand, a Lom- 
bard writer of the tenth century. (Cluver. Ital 
p.70). [E.H,B.] 

GENO'Nir (Veyowia fioTpa), in Britain, men- 
tioned only by Pausanias, who states that Antoninus 
“ deprived the Brigantes in Britain of a great portion 
of their land, because with arms they had overrun 
the territory of the Genunii, who were tributaiy to 
the Eoinans ” (viii, 43. § 4.) [E. G. L.] 

GENU'SIUM (Pth. Genusinus : Ginosa), a town 
of Apulia, not far from the frontiers of Lucania. It 
is mentioned by Pliny (iii.ll .s. 16), and by the author 
of the Liber de Coloniis (p. 262), of whom the lat- 
ter reckons it among the towns of Calabria; but 
Pliny is correct in assigning it to Apulia. The site 
is marked by the modern town of (rwosa, which re- 
tains the name. It is about 15 miles from the gulf 
of Tarentum, and 10 from Matera. [E. H. B.] 
GE'NUSUS (Vib. Seq. p. 10 ; Peut. Tab. : Ge- 
nesis, Geog. Eav.), a river of lllyricum, upon 
the lines of which Appius Claudius had his camp 
when he was employed against Gentius, at the same 
lime that the consul Aemilius was carrying on the 
war against Perseus in Macedonia, b. c. 168. (Liv 
xliv. 30.) Caesar (B. C. 75, 76; Lucan, v. 462), 
wdiile attempting to effect a junction with the divi- 
sion of Calvinus, on the frontiers of Epirus and 
Thessaly, crossed this river. 

It is the river now called Tjerma, or SkumU. 
The latter is obviously a corruption of Seainpis, at 
or near Elbasan. The branch of the Genusus, upon 
which that town is situated, may have been named 
Scampis as well as the town, and by a common kind 
of change may have superseded the name of Ge- 
nusus as that of the entire course of the stream below 
the junction. (Leake, Trav. in North. (Greece, vol. 
iii, p.^280.) ^ ^ [E.B, J,] 

GEPHY'EA {Ve(pvpa., Tc'pvpus'), a place in Attica 
at the bridge over the Cepliissns, on the sacred road 
from Athens to Eleusis, where the initiated assailed 
pas.sengers with vulgar abuse and raillery, hence 
called y^c^vpicrgoL (Strab. is. p, 404 ; Suid. s. v.. 
T€<pvplQoj ^ ; Hesycli. s. v. Vecpvpicrrai) 

. GETIDAE, GEPIDI (T'fjTrmd^s), one of the 
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principal tribes of the Goths. They are first men- 
tioned by Vopiscus (Prob. 1 8). After their first mi- 
gration, they are said to have settled in the country 
between the Oder and the Vistula, from which they 
expelled the Burguridiones. In the fifth century we 
find them, under their king Ardarie, joining the 
hosts of AttiJa, witli whom they traversed Gaul, and 
afterwards settled in Dacia, on the banks of the Da- 
nube. As they were regarded as dangerous neighbours 
to the Eastern Empire, Justinian invoked the aid of 
the Langobardi against them. The consequence of 
this was that the Gepidae and their kingdom w’cro 
desti-oyed. (Paul. Diac. i. 27; Excerpt, e Mcnand. 
Historiaj pp. 303, 310, 340, 387, ed. Bekker and 
Niebuhr; Procop. B. G. iv. 5; comp. Latham, Epa- 
Ug. to Vac. Germ. p. Ixxxvi.) [L. S.] 

GEEAE. [Erae.] 

GEEAEA. [Lusitania.] 

GERAESTICUS. [Erae.] 

GERAESTUS (FepaicTTOs : Etii. repatVrms), a 
promontory of Euboea, forming the south-west ex- 
tremity of the island, now called Cape MandilL 
There was a town on this cape, with a celebrated 
temple of Poseidon, and at its foot there was a well- 
frequented port, which seems to have been small, 
though Livy, as Leake observes, calls it “nobilis 
Eiiboeae portus.” (Horn. Od. iii. 177; Herod, viii. 
7, ix. 105; Thuc. v. 3; Xen. Bell. iii. 4. § 4, v. 4. 

§ 61 ; Strab. X. p. 446 ; Steph. B. s. t?.; Liv. xxxi. 
45; Plin. iv. 12. s. 21 ; Mela, ii. 7 ; Leake, North- 
ern Greece, vol. ii. p. 423.) 

GERANDRUS (Tepavdpos), a town of Cypras 
near Soli, where a peculiar kind of marble was found. 
(Apoll. Dysc. Hist. Mirah, xxxvi. ; Engel, Kypros^ 
vol.i.p. 157.) [E. B. J,] 

GEEANEIA. [Megaris.] 

GERANTHRAE. [Geronthrae.] 

GERAR (Tepapa), a town and country of the 
Philistines, situated between Cadesh and Shur, where 
Abraham and Isaac sojourned for many years. (Gen> . 
XX. 1, See., xxvi. I, &c.) According to S. Jerome it 
w^as .situated 25 miles south of Eleutlieropolis (Be- 
togabra). (Onomast s. z?.; Reland, Palaest. p. 804.) 
Its site was recovered by Mr. Rowlands in 1843, and 
is thus described : “ From Gaza our course was to 
Khalasa; on our vray we discovered ancient Gerar. 
We had lieard of it at Gaza under the name of Joorf- 
el-Gerdr (the ‘Bush’ or ‘Rapid of Gerar’), 
which we found to He three hours SSE. of Gaza, 
within WaPly- Gaza, a deep and broad channel, 
coming down from the SE-, and receiving, a little 
higher up than this spot, Wady-es-Sheriah, from 
the ENE. Near Joorf-el- Gerar are traces of an 
ancient city, called Khirhet-el- Gerar (‘ The ruins of 
I Gerar ’). Our road beyond to Khalasa lay along a 
plain slightty undulated. This plaip must be the 
land of Gerar.” (Williams, Holy City, vol. i. appen- 
dix, p. 464.) [G.W.] 

GEE AS A (Vipacra : Eth. TepaayivSs), a city of 
Coelesyria, according to Ptolemy (v. 15); reckoned 
to the Decajiolis by Pliny, for it is clear that Oe?%'isa 
must be substituted for Ga/asa, as by Harduin. 
(Plin. V. 18.) It is associated with Philadelphia, 
as the eastern boundary of Per<aea, by Josephus 
(B. J. iii. 3. § 3), and mentioned in conjunction with 
Pella and Scythopolis (i. 4, ii. 19). But, according 
to Ptolemy, it was 35 miles from Pella. Its site is 
marked by the very extensive ruins of Gerask, about 
35 miles east of tlie Jordan, at the eastern extremity 
of the land of Bashan, and on the borders of the 
great desert of the Hauran. It is remarkable, con- 
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sidering the importance of the ruins, that the Ms- all directions, chiefly of the time of Antoninus Pius ; 
torical notices are so scanty; but it appears to have most of them are much mutilated ; but the one I 
attained its celebrity posterior to the classical geo- allude to about the Temple of the Sun, was on the 
graphers, as all the fragments of the inscriptions to propyleum of that edifice, which has been a grand 
he found among the ruins bear the name of the em- piece of architecture. On the whole, we hold 
peror Antoninus. It is much to be regretted that Djerash to be a much finer mass of ruins than 
the results of the careful survey of this interesting Palmyra ; the city has three entrances of richly or- 
city by Captains Irby and Mangles, in company namented gateways, and the remains of the wall, 
■with Mr. Bankes, have never yet been given to the with its occasional towers, are in wonderful preser- 
world. It was first discovered by Seetzen, in 1805 vation.” (Irby and Mangles, pp- 317,318.) [G. W.] 
— 1806, and afterwards described by the enter- GERASGS, a river of Dacia (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 
prising Burckhardt; since which time it has been 3. § 7), which Jomandes (dfe 22) calls Gkissia, 
frequently visited and described by European tra- and the Geographer of Ravenna Geesia. Schafarik 
vellers. The summary description of those most {Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 507), who makes it out to bo 
accurate observers Captains Irby and Mangles must the same as the Cusus of Tacitus (Ann. ii. 63), 
suffice in this place; but for fuller particulars the identifies it with the Koros, an affluent of the 
reader may consult Burckhardt PP- 252 — Theiss. [E. B. J.] 

264) Bxxdkmghiim {Travels in Palestine^ osL-ps. GERWl^lA {TepTjvia, Paus., Steph. B. s. v.; 
XX. xxi.), the former of whom has furnished a ge- rh PejpTjm, Strab. ; repnifos, lies. Fragm. 22 ; Eih. 
neral plan of the city, and the latter a more accurate Pepfij/ios), a town of Messenia, where Nestor was 
plan, with details of the principal buildings. But said to have been brought up after the destruction of 
the best idea of the extent and grandeur of the ruins Pylos, and whence he derived the surname Gerenian, 
may be obtained from its wonderfully accurate re- which occurs so frequently in Homer. There is, 
production in three engravings from Daguerreotype however, no town of this name in Homer, and many 
drawings by Dr. Keith, published in illustration of of the ancient critics identified the later Gerenia with 
the 36th edition of his father’s work on “ The Evi- the Homeric Enope. {Tl. i. 150; Paus, Hi. 26. § 9; 
dence of Prophecy,” in which the principal streets Strab. viii, p. 360.) Under the Roman empire Ge- 
and buildings are clearly to be distinguished. The renia was the most northerly of the Eleuthero-La- 
summary description above alluded to is as follows: — conian towns, and was situated on the eastern side 
“ It has been a splendid city, built on t'wo sides of of the Messenian gulf, upon the mountainous pro- 
a valley, with a fine stream running through it ; the montory now called Cape Kephali. It possessed a 
situation is beautiful. The town has been prin- celebrated sanctuary of Machaon, which bore the 
cipally composed of two main streets, crossing each name of Rhodon. Pausanias says that in the district 
other in the centre at right angles, like Antinoe. of Gerenia there was a mountain called Calathium, 
The streets have been lined with a double row of upon which there -vv’as a sanctuary of Claea, and close 
columns, some of which are Ionic and some Co- to the latter a cavern, of which the entrance was 
rinthian; the pavement is exceedingly good, and narrow, though within there w'ere many things wortlij 
there is an elevated space on each side for foot pas- to be seen. (Pans. iii. 26. § 11.) This cavern is 
sengem ; the marks of the chariot wheels are visible undoubtedly the one noticed by Leake, which is situ- 
in many parts of the streets. JDjerasA supposed to ated at the head of a little valley behind the beach 
be either Pella or Gerasa, but in some respects of Kitriesj and immediately under a rocky gorge in 
answering to neither, can boast of more public edi- the mountains : at present the entrance is not narrow, 
fices than any city we have seen. There are two but it appears to have been widened to make it more 
theatres, two grand temples, one, as appears by a convenient for a sheep-fold, for which purpose it is 
Greek inscription, dedicated to the sun, like that at at present used. Leake observed two or three se- 
Palmyra, and not unlike that edifice, being con- pulchral niches in the side of the cliffs about the 
structed in the centre of an immense double peri- valley. Two very ancient inscriptions discovered at 
style court. The diameter of the columns of the Gerenia are published by Bockh. {Corp. Inscr. 
temple is five feet, and the height of just proper- no. 13, 42.) 

lions ; the capitals are Corinthian and well executed. Gerenia is placed by the French Commission at 
One singularity in this edifice is a chamber under Zarndta, about three miles from the coast, where a 
ground, below the principal hall of the temple, with castle built by the FranJ^s rests upon very ancient 
a bath in the centre. Five or six inferior temples foundations. But Leake observes that the words of 
are scattered about the town, and a magnificent Pausanias (iii. 26. §11 ) — Teprjvias de jue- 

lonic oval space, of 309 feet long, adds greatly to aSyaiav ^voo rpidKOvra direx^i araBiovs ’'AXayovia 
the beauty of the ruins. The scene of the larger — leave little or no doubt that Gerenia was a man- 
theatre is nearly perfect, presenting a singularity time town, and that it is now represented by 
very rarely to be met with. There are two grand on the coast. He further supposes that Zarndta is 
baths, and iilso two bridges crossing the valley and the site of Alagonia. But since the most ancient 
river. The temples, and both theatres, are built of towns in Greece were almost universally built at some 
marble, but not of a very fine sort. Three hundred distance from the coast, it is not improbable that the 
yards from SW. gate is the Circus or Stadium, and acropolis and the original town of Gerenia stood at 
near it is the triumphal arch. The cemetery sur- Zarndta^ but that the town itself was afterwards 
rounds the city, but the sarcophagi are not very removed to the coast. (Leake, Mmea, vol. i. p. 323, 
highly finished ; upwards of 230 columns are mw Feloponnesiaca, p. 180; Boblaye, Recherches, cf-c. 
standing in the city. There is to the NE., about p. 93; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 286.) 

200’ yards distance, a very large reservoir for water^ GERGIS, GEEGrTHUS, GEROTTHES (TepyiSf 
and a picturesque tomb fronted by 4 Corinthian. Tepyidos^ TipyiOes: Eth. Fepyifitos), a town in 
columns ; near it also is an aquedncL These ruins, Troas, on the north of the river Scamander, was in- 
being overgrown. -w'ith wood, are objects of consider- habited, according to Herodotus (v, 122, vii. 43), 
able interest. There are numerous inscriptions in ( by descendants of the ancient Teucrians. In the 
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time of Xenophon (EelLiiu 1- § 15) Gergis is called 
a strong place; it had an acropolis and strong walls, 
and was one of the chief towns of the Bardanian 
princess Mania. (Comp. Pint. Phoo, 18; Liv.xxxviii, 
39; Strab. xiii. p.589; Plin. v. 32; Steph.B.a. ®.; 
Athen. vi. p. 256, xii. p. 524.) _ King Attains of 
Pergamns transplanted the inhabitants of Gergis to 
a place near the sources of the Caicus, whence we 
afterwards find a place called Gerg^dha or Ger- 
githion, near Larissa, in the temtory of Gjme. 
(Strab. Ic.eiQ.) The old town of Gergis was believed 
by some to have been the birthplace of the Sibyl, 
whence coins found there have the image of the 
prophetess ijiipressed upon them. (L. S.3 

GERGO'VIA. In most texts of Caesar’s Gallic 
War (B. G. vii. 9) there is mention made of Ger- 
govia, a town of the Boh, whom Caesar planted 
there after their defeat in the Helvetic Wai*, and 
made dependent on the Aedui.” Bat the name of 
the town in this passage of Caesar is uncertain, 
though it may be something like Gergovia. And if 
Gergovia is the right name, we do not know where 
the place was. 

The Gergovia which Caesar tried to take was a 
city of the Arverni (H. G. vii, 34), the position of 
which may be determined with tolerable accuracy 
from Caesar’s narrative. After the capture of Ava- 
ricum, Caesar went to Decetia (B^eise) on the Loire 
to settle the differences of the Aedui, after which, 
taking six legions and some of his cavalry, he set out 
for tiie country of the Arverni, and of course he 
must march southward. His course was along the 
river Elaver (Allier), But before he could reach 
Gergovia he had to cross ihe Allien Gergovia, 
therefore, is south of I)ecetia,and west of the A Ziiier. 
Vereingetorix, who was on the west side of the 
AUienhAe down all the bridges on the river; and, 
while Caesar was marching along the east bank, he 
marched along the left, and kept him in sight. 
Caesar could not make a bridge over the river in 
face of his enemy; and the A Zfe, he observes (B. G* 
vii. 35), is generally not fordable before the autumn. 
Caesar got out of the difficulty in this way. He 
encamped in a wooded place opposite to one of the 
bridges which Yercingetorix had broken down, and 
on the following day he remained there with two 
legions. He sent forward the other four legions with 
all his heavy material, distributing these troops in such 
a way as to present to Yercingetorix the appearance 
of six complete legions. The four legions had orders 
to make a long march; and when Caesar judged 
from the time of the day that they were at their 
camping ground, he began to repair the broken 
bridge, of which the lower part of the piles remained 
entire. This was soon done; the two legions were 
taken over, and orders sent to the four legions to 
return. Yercingetorix, discovering what had hap- 
pened, and not choosing to risk %hting a battle 
against his will, marched ahead of Caesar as hard as 
he could, and reached Gergovia (B. G. vii. 35), 
From the place where he crossed the AUier Caesar 
reached Gergovia in five days’ march. We neither 
know where he crossed the river, nor the length of 
his marches, nor the precise direction; but it was 
south. 

He describes Gergovia as situated on a very high 
mountain, difficult of access on all sides. (B. G. 
vii. 36.) The camp of Yercingetorix was near the 
town on the mountain, and around him were en- 
camped, at moderate distances and separately, the 
forces of,, the several states under his coinmmid. 
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The Gallic troops occupied all the heights which 
commanded a view into the plain below, and pre- 
sented a terrible appearance. Opposite to the town 
and close to the foot of the mountain w'as a hill, 
excellent for defence, and with a steep face all 
round. This hill was held by the GalH, hut Caesar 
saw that if he could take it. his men would be able 
to cut offi the enemy from a large part of their 
water and prevent them from foraging so freely. 
The force that the Galli had on this hill w.'iis not 
very great; and Caesar, attacking it in the dead of 
the night, before any aid could come from the town, 
got the place and put two legions in it. ihj also 
cut two ditches, twelve feet wide, from this hill to 
Ms principal encampment, which was in the plain. 
The road betw'een the two ditches was the coin- 
munication between the two camps. The mountain 
of Gergovia is marked in the view; the hill in 
front of it, marked 5, 5, is the small hill whiels Caesar 
tot>k, now called Pug de JussaL This view is from 
Serous Central Frame, 



PANOEAMIC VIEW OF THE GERGOVLUIT HILLS. 

From this hill that he had occupied, the Puy de 
Jmsat, Caesar attempted to smprise Gergovia. He 
moved his men, a few at a time, from the large 
camp to the Png de Jmsat, while he diverted tiie 
attention of the enemy by a feint of attacking the 
mountain of Gergovia on the north-west side. Wlmn 
all was ready, he ordered his allies, the Aedui, to get 
up the mountain of Gergovia on the south-east side, 
while he with his men climbed up the steep side of 
the mountain which is opposite to the Pug de Jussat. 
The movement was successful, and he got on tiie 
plateau of Gergovia and took three of the Gallic 
camps. But the impetuosity of the Homan soldiers 
marred all. 

They pursued the enemy up to the town wall and 
the gates, in full confidence that they should take 
the place at once. One of the centurions with the 
help of three of Ms men climbed up the wall, and 
w helped them up after him. The noise brought up 
the rest of the Galli, who were busy in fortifying 
that part of the approaches to the city on which 
they supposed that Caesar had a design, and a fierce 
I fight took place under the vralis, to the great disad- 
vantage of the Romans, who were not a match for 
the enemy in numbers, were on unffivourable ground, 
and were also exhausted by running and fighting. 
Caesar sent to T. Sextius, whom he had left on tlie 
Puy de Jmsat ^ to bring up some cohorts and place 
them at the foot of the hill on the enemy’s right, that, 
if the Romans were driven down the mountain, he 
might check the pursuit. While the fight was going 
on the Aedui made their appearance, whom Caesai* 
had ordered to climb the mountain on the right, 
that is, on Caesar’s right, or the south-east side of 
the mountain. The resemblance of their armour to 
that of the enemy made the Romans take them for 
the. troops of Yercingetorix, though the Aedui gave 
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the usual signal of being friends. The Romans 
being now hard pressed, and, having lost forty-six 
centurions, were driven dov^m the mountain. The 
tenth, Caesar’s favourite legion, checked the hot 
pursuit of tlie enemy, and the cohorts of T. Sextius 
also came to the relief. When the Romans got down 
to the plain they faced about, and stood ready to 
renew the fight; but Vercingetorix led his men back i 
to their entrenchments. Caesar lost near 700 men 
in this affair. Shortly after he left the place for the 
country of the Aedui, and again crossed the AlluTy 
which confirms the fact, if it needs confirmation, 
that Gergovia was in the hill country on the west 
side of the Allier. (B. G. vii. 53.) 

There is nothing to be got from the other ancient 
writers who mention Gergovia. (Strab. p, 191 ; 
Dion Cass. xl. 35.) D’Anville (Notice, (fc.) gave 
some good reasons for fixing on this part as the site 
of Gergovia. The place still keeps its name Ger- 
goie. It is about 4 miles south of Clenmnt, in 
the Auvergne, The summit of the mountain is a 
fiat, somewhat more tlian an English mile in length 
from east to west, and about one-third of a mile in 
width. Excavations have kid open the foundations 
of walls strongly built, wells lined with cement, and 
pavements. Broken utensils, medals, and red pt- 
tery have also been found. Gallic medals, some 
gold and silver, but most of bronze, are picked up 
there, when the earth is stirred for cultivation. 
Undoubtedly there was once a town here, and it was 
probably inhabited after the Roman conquest; though 
Augustonemetum, or Clermont, was the capital of 
the Arverni in the Roman period. [Auoustone- 

METUM.] 

The plan of Gergovia is from Caylus (Recmil 
f^Antiquites, tom. v. pi. 101). There is also a plan 
of the place in Pasumot (M^moires dog, mr 
quelques Aritiquit^s de la Gaule, i. p. 216). Walcke- 
naer (Geog,, ^c. vol. i. p. 341, note) says that the 
plan of Pasumot is copied from that of Caylus, but 
with the addition of two or three names. He adds 



PLAN OF THE MOUNTAIN OF GERGOVIA AND 
ITS ENVIRONS.. 


1. Plateau of Gergovia, 

2. Eoman Camp. 

3. La Roche, 

4. Jztssat. 

5. JPng de Jussat. 

6. Romagnat, 

7. A stream north of Gergovia. 

8. Mont Rognon., 

9. Mo7itagne.de la Serre, 

10. Pug de Montom, 
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that the commentary of Caylus and that of Pasu- 
mot on the plan of Gergovia are both very good; but 
the researches, and probably the opinions contained 
in them, are the property of Masson, prior of St. 
Andrd, who read a on this subject to the 

literary society of Clermont, The plan shows the 
Pug de Jussat, separated from the hill of Gergovia 
by a depression. The hill to the west of the Pug 
de Jussat is that from which Scrope’s view is 
taken. On the south is a stream which flows into 
the Allier, and Caesar’s camp must have been near 
it. Another stream flows on the north side of the 
Pug do Jussat and of the mountain of Gergovia; 
which will explain Caesar’s remark about the chance 
of cutting off part of the enemy’s water. The plan 
shows a descent from the mountain of Gergovia on 
the HW., near Romagnat, and another on the SE., 
near Merdogne, The high ground above Romagnat 
seems to be the point of Caesar’s feigned attack. 
D’Anville says that the mountain of Gergovia is 
called Podium Mardoniae in a document of the four- 
teenth century, and there is now a place called Mer~ 
dogne or Mardogne, at the foot of the mountain of 
Gergovia, between it and La Roche. He takes the 
Pug de Monton, due south of Gergovia, to be the hill 
which Caesar got possession of before he attempted 
to surprise Gergovia. 

Ukert (Gallien, p. 399) concluded that Gergovia 
was SW.of the Allier; but that is all that he has done. 

It would hardly be worth while noticing Rei chard’s 
absurd attempt to fix the position of Gergovia, if it 
had not been accepted by one editor of Caesar 
(Herzog), W'ho, knowing nothing of geography, has 
added to his edition of Caesar’s Gallic War a map 
by Reichard, in which Gergovia is placed on the 
Loire, east of Orleans. * [G. L.] ■ 

j GERIZIM or GARIZIM(rap(fk,rapzfe^»/). The 
general situation and appearance of Mount Gerizim 
are described, and its position identified, in the ^ 
■ article Ebal. Josephus calls ’it the highest of all 
the mountains of Samaria (Ant. xi. 8. § 2), and uni- ’ 

I formly places it in the immediate vicinity of Shechem, 
in agreement with holy Scripture (e. g. Ant v. 1. 

§ 19,,xi. 8. § 6, xiii. 9. § 1), so that the observa- 
tion of St. Jerome, Samaidtani arbitrantur hos duo 
montes juxta Heapolim esse, sed vebementer errant,” 

— as though only the Samaritans assigned them that 
position, — is inexplicable. That Gerizim was re- 
garded with special veneration by the Samaritans prior 
to the erection of the temple, by which the schism was 
perpetuated, cannot be doubted. The circumstances 
which led to the erection of the temple are men- 
tioned by Josephus (A.nt xi. 8. §2). Manasseh, 
the brother of Jaddua the high priest, having rnamed 
Hicaso, the daughter of Sanballat, was required by 
the Jews either to divorce his wife, or to withdraw 
from the priestly office. His father-in-law persuaded 
him to retain his wife, on the promise that he would 
procure permission to ei'ect on Mount Gerizim a 
temple similar to that at Jerusalem. This per- 
mission he obtained from Alexander the Great, while 
engaged in the 'siege of Tyre, and its erection could 
scarcely have been completed when Sanballat died 
(§ 4). From this time forward sacrifices were offered 
at this temple to the Most High God, until the Sa- 
maritans, in order to escape a participation in the 
persecutions of the Jews under Antiochus Epiplianes, 
requested of him that their temple might be dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Hellenius, according to Josephus 
, (Ant. xii. 5. § 5), but, according to the author of 
! the second book of Maccabees (vi. 2), followed by 
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EuseHns (arow.), to Jupiter Xeniiis. Shortly 
after, in the debate before Ptolemy Philometor (4wt 
xiii. 3. § 4), the Samaritan advocates ignore Jt$ 
Pagan dedication, and claim Mosaic authority for its 
erection; failing to establish which, they were put 
to death. The temple of Sanballat was desteoyed 
by Hvrcanus, the Jewish high priest, after it had 
stood* 200 years (Ant. xiii. 9. § 1); and we^have 
no notice of its restoration. Indeed, the allusion ot 
the Samaritan woman (John, iv. 20) would seem to 
intimate that “ tins mountain ” was no longer the 
seat of their worship; but a temple was afterwards 
erected, probably over the ruins of the former, 
whether for the Samaritans or the Pagans is not 
clear, as Aihs if^iorrov ay^^arov Uphu, in a heathen 
author, may mean either. (Damasc. ap. Phot, 
cod. 242. p. 1055.) But there can be no doubt 
that this is the temple represented on the reveme of 
the coins of Flavia Neapolis from the time of Titus 
to Volusianus. The temple is situated on the sum- 
mit of a mountain, with numerous steps leading to 
it (Eckhel, vol. hi. pp. 433, 434; Williams, JfpZy 
CzfM, vol. i. p. 241 , n. 4.) It was in the possession 
of the Samaritans in the fifth century, ^ when, in 
A D. 474, it was transferred to the Christians by 
the emperor Zeno, in reprisals for the ruin and dese- 
cration of five churches, by the Samaritans, m the 
city of Neapolis. The church dedicated to the Virgm 
was slightly fortified, and guarded by a small de-^ 
tachment of the large garrison of the city. In the 
reign of Anastasius it was recovered for a short time 
by the Samaritans, who were finally ejected by the 
emperor Justinian, when the mountain was more 
strongly fortified. (Procop. cZe v. 7; Robin- 

son, m.Jies. vol hi. pp. 123-125.) From that 
time to the present the Samaritans have had no edi- 
fice on the site, but for a very long period have 
v| been in the habit of sacrificing on the mountain at 
their three great festivals; a practice which is con- 
tinued to the present day. “ The spot where they 
sacrifice the passover, seven lambs among' them 
is pointed out just below the highest point, and be- 
fore coming to the last slight acclivity. It is marked 
by two parallel rows of rough stone laid upon the 
ground: and a small round pit, roughly stoned up, 
in which the flesh is roasted.” A little beyond this, 
and higher up the mountain, “ are the rums ot an 
immense structure, bearing every appearance ^ of 
having once been a large and strong fortress, I hey 
are called El-KuVah (the castle) by the Samaritans, 
and are probably the remains of the fortre^ erected 
by Justinian. (Robinson, Bih. Ues. vol. lii. p. 99.) 
Round a large naked rock, a little to the south oi 
the castle, wdiich is reputed the most sacred place ot 
all, are traces of walls, which may possibly indicate 
the position of the temple, particularly as the Sa- 
maritans profess that this is the place where the ark 
formerly rested in the tabernacle. Further south, 
and indeed all around upon this eminence, are ex- 
tensive foundations, apparently of dwellings, as if 
ruins of a former city There are also many cisterns ; 
hut all now dry. 

GERMA (Vipim : Eth. Vepiit]v6s), also called 
*Upa Vipp.% a town of Mysia, situated between 
the rivers Macestus and Rliyndacus. (Ptol. v, 2. § 
14; Steph. B. s.v.:, Hierocl.) Ruins of this town 
are still found in the neighbourhood of G&rmasloo. 
Another town of the name of Germa is mentioned, m 
Mysia, between Pergamus and Thyatira. {Itin, 
Anton,', comp. Arundell, Seven Churches, p. 278.) 

The following coin belongs probably to the fomaer 
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these two places. The letters on the obverse on 


the right of the standing figure ought to be MHN. 



COIIt OF GEEMA IN MYSIA. 

The third and most celebrated place of this name 
was situated in Galatia, on the site of the modem 
Jema, between Pessinus and Ancyra. Ptolemy (v, 

4. § 7) calls it a Roman colony, which title is con- 
firmed by the coins found there, and which seems to 
have been conferred upon it by Vespasian or his sons, 
for none of these coins are older than Domitian, 
From ecclesiastical writera we leara that Germa was 
an episcopal see of Galatia Salutaris, and a Byzan- 
tine writer (Theophan. Chron, p. 203) informs us 
that at a later period Germa took the name of 
Myriangeli, (Comp. Hamilton’s Researches, i. p. 
442.) [h.S.] 

GERMA'NIA (v Veppavla : Eth. Gennaims, Fep- 
papSs; Adj, Germanicns, TeppavucSst Germany; 
i^rew-c^, AUemagne; itoZ. Alemagna; Gez'm. Deutsch- 
land or Teutschland), one of the great divisions of 
continental Europe, acts no very prominent i^art in 
the history of antiquity until the period of the Ro- 
man empire ; but during the last period of the V mU 
ern empire it attracted the attention of the civilised 
countries of Southern Europe, by sending forth h<^ts 
of barbarians, who, in the end, overthrew the empii^, 
established new dynasties in the conquered coun- 
tries, and infused a better blood into the effete in- 
habitants of the soutb-west of Europe. 

I. Name. — Tacitus (Germ. 2) states: Ger- , 
maniae vocabulum recens et nuper additum, quoniam 
qui primum Rhenum transgress! Gallos expulerint, 
et nunc Tungri tunc Germani vocati sint. Ita na- 
tionis nomen, non gentis, evaliiisse paulatim, ut oinnes 
primum a victore ob metum, mox a se ipsis, invento 
nomine Gemani vocarentur.” According to this 
passage, the name Gennania had been recently given 
to the whole country; the name itself had been 
known long before his time (Cic. in Pis. 33, PhiL 
xi. 6; Veil. Pat. ii. 67), though we are, perhaps, n*>t 
quite ’warranted in assuming that it occurred in the 
Capitoline Fasti as early as the year b. c. 220. 
(Niebuhr, Led. on Rom, Ilist. vol. ii. p. 65, note 1 6.) 
Tacitns further regards Germani as a proper name 
of the tribe afterwards called Tungri, and not as 
|in appellative, and intimates that from this one 
tribe it vras afterwards transferred to the whole na- 
tion. But others among the ancients (Strab. vii. p, 
290, iv, p.l 95; Veil. Pat. Z. c. ; Eiistatli. iVorry.?. 
Per. 285) believed that Germani w*as the well- 
known Latin ajtpellative which was given to the 
Germans to describe them as “ brothers ” of the Gauls 
or Celts. This latter view, which has been adopted 
by some eminent Germans of modern times, was 
probably the reason which often led the ancients 
to confound Germans and Celts, whence Virgil calls, 
the Ararariver of Germany (Eclog. i. 63); and the 
Germans on the east of tlieRhine are sometimes called 
Celts. (Dion Cass. liii. 12, Ixxi. 3; Diod. Sic. v. 31.) 
The French and Italian names (AUemagnf, and 4Ze- 
magna) are derived from the German tribes of the 
Al&manni, A lamani, otAlamanni, who, as their name 
indicates (Alls Manner), formtd a confederation of 
seveml tribes on the upper Rliine and Danube, and 
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from whom the Gauls transferred the name to tl^e 
whole German nation; for these Alemanni made fre- 
quent inroads into the Koman dominion in Gaul. 
They are first mentioned by Dion Cassius (xxvii. 
14: '‘AKa^Sat'voi) on the occasion of a war which 
Caracalla had to carry on against them. Some 
modern inquirers derive the name German! from the 
Persian, referring to the Persian tribe called Ger- 
mani (Herod, i. 125), and to the Persian Kerman 
(Caramania), that is, hospitality; their view is sup- 
ported by the resemblance existing between the ■ 
manners and customs of the ancient Germans and 
those of the Persians. But if it were true that the Ger- 
mans brought the name with them from Asia, it would 
have been indigenous among them; but down to the 
present day, neither any German tribe, nor the whole 
nation, ever called itself German, but always Deufschov 
Teutsch (Gothic Thmdiskd, old High German Dmtisc, 
and Anglo-Saxon Theodkc). The same remark 
applies to the derivation of the name from the Ger- 
man (rCf, (rw?er, Heer, or Wekr^ which has been 
proposed by some. Surely the Komans would not 
have called the nation by a name derived from a 
German root that was unknown to them, seeing that 
the Germans themselves did not use that name. The 
probability is that the name Germani is of Celtic 
origin, and that it had come into gei|||pal use among the 
Celts in Gaul before the time of Caesar, who there* 
heard it applied to the whole nation dwelling on 
the east of the Rhine. In Haupt’s Zeitschrift fur 
Deutsche Alterthumer (vol. v. p. 514), H. Leo has 
proposed a very probable etymology from the Celtic, 
laying great stress upon Tacitus’s expression, oh 
metum. He derives the name from tlie Gaelic 
goir or gair (to cry out), and gaire, gairm, gair- 
mean (a cry); so that Germanus would signify 
something like the Homeric jSo^v b.ya66s^ a fierce, 
terrible warrior. Thus much, then, is certain, 
that Gerrmm was the name given to the people by 
their neighbours, and for a time the Germans them^ 
selves may have used it in their intercourse with 
Celts and Romans; but it never was adopted by the 
Germans so as to supersede their own name. jTetfr- 
toTies, the name of the German hosts invading the 
south of Europe in the time of Marius, contains in- 
deed the same root as Deutsch or Teutsch^ but it 
does not follow that this was originally the common 
name for the whole German nation; it is, on the con- 
trary, almost certain that, in the earliest times, the 
Germans had no name comprising all their different 
tribes. Our view of the Celtic origin of the name 
Germani is confirmed by the fact that the Belgae 
(Celts) applied it even to the inhabitants of Mt. Ar- 
duenna, and that the Celtiberians in Spain designated 
by it the Oretani in Spain (Caes. G. ii. 3, 4, 6; 
Plin. iii. 4), neither of which belonged to the German 
stock. 

II. Boundaries^ Extent^ and Divisions. — The 
ancients are pretty well agreed in fixing the boun- 
daries of Germany. In the west, it was bounded by 
the Rhine; in the north-east, by the Vistula ( Welch • 
set) and the Sarmatian mountains, or the Carpa- 
thians; in the south, by the river Danubius; and in 
the north, by the ocean (Mare Germanicum, Ocearius 
Septentrionalis) and the Baltic (Mare Suevicum). 
Tadtus (^Germ. 1 ) and others are of opinion that tiie 
eastern frontier towards Sarmatia and Dacia cannot 
be accurately fixed. In tlie north, ancient Germany 
extended much farther than at present, as it com- 
prised the counrides now called Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. In the south, tlie frontier was not the 
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same at all times; for, according to Pliny (iii. 23; 
comp. Plin. Paneg. 14), Germania extended as far 
as the foot of the Alps, which separated it from 
Italy; but it is well known that in Caesar’s time the 
country from the Alps to the Danube, and even fur- 
ther north, was still inhabited by Celts, who must 
afterwards have been subdued or expelled by tbe 
Germans. On the west, the Rhine is distinctly said 
by Caesar to form the boundary between Gaul and 
Germany; but from his own account, it is clear that 
this is only a very loose statement. The Belgae in 
the north of Gaul (Belgium and Holland) were a 
mixed race of Cymri (not Gauls, as Caesar states) 
and Germans; but the frontier between the Belgae 
and Germans is extremely nncertain, and in regard 
to some tribes, such as the Menapii, it is even doubt- 
ful as to whether they were Germans or Cymri. The 
Tmviri, moreover, were ambitious to be regarded as 
' Germans, and modern Alsatia was occupied by Ger- 
mans, fence we are probably justified in assuming 
that, about the time of Augustus, the western bank 
of the Riiine was as much occupied by Germans as it 
is at present. This view is also confirmed by the 
fact that the Romans applied the name Germania 
to the western banks of the Rhine, calling the south- 
ern part Germania Superior, and the northern Ger- 
mania Inferior. Hence Tacitus divides Gaul into six 
provinces, two of which are formed by the two Ger- 
maniae just mentioned. [Gallia, p. 967.] This part 
of Germany, which was conquered by the Romans 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, was 
distinguished from Germany on the east of the Rhine, 
which bore the name of Germania Magna (Tepfjiavia 
7} ptyakT}, Ptol. ii. 11. § 6), and Germania Trans- 
rhenana, or Barbara (Caes. B. G. iv, 1 6, v. 1 1 ; Tac, 
Eisi ii. 76; Capitol. Maximin. 12; Eutrop. vii. 5; 
Vopisc. Proh. 13; Am. Marc, xviii. 4). Regarding 
the extent and magnitude of ancient Germany, we 
have the following statements, which, however, greatly 
differ from one another, and cannot be accepted with- 
out caution. According to Strabo (iv. p. 193), the 
breadth of the country along the Rhine amounted to 
3000 stadia; according to Agrippa (ap. Plin. iv. 
25), the distance from the Danube to the coast of 
the ocean was 1200 Roman miles; while, according 
to another statement in Pliny (xxxvii. 11), the dis- 
tance from Camuntum on the Danube to the sea- 
coast amounted only to 600 Roman miles; and the 
length along the southern frontier (including Rhae- 
tia and Noricum) was computed at 696 miles 
(Plin. iv. 28). Along the northern frontier, the dis- 
tance from Asciburgium to the mouth of the Vistula 
was estimated at 1350 stadia (hlarcian. Heracl. p. 
99); while, according to the same authority, the 
coast from the mouth of the Rhine to that of tbe 
Vistula amounted to from 10,000 to 13,000 stadia. 
Ptolemy, the principal authority on the topography 
of Germany, places the country between 28° and 44° 
of longitude, and between 47° and 59° of northern 
latitude, a-nd enumerates within this extent 68 tribes, 
94 towns,’? chains of mountains, and 14 rivers. 

III. Physical Aspect of the Country. — Al- 
though at a very early time Phoenician merchants 
sailed through the German ocean into the Baltic for 
the purpose of obtaining amber, still no information 
about the country was communicated to the inha- 
bitants of Southern Europe, all the useful geo- 
graphical discoveries made by the Phoenicians being 
kept secret, from commercial jealousy. Tbe voyage 
of Pytheas of Marseilles (about b. o. 330), who like- 
wise visited the Baltic, yielded little information 
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about Germany , and it was not till tne Mme of 
Caesar, when, the Romans commenced their military 
operations against the Germans, that the nature of 
their country became better known. The Romans de- 
scribe Germany as a wild and inhospitable country, 
covered with forests and marshes, and of a melan- 
choly aspect (Tac. Germ. 2 ; Mela, iii, 3); cold 
winds are said to blow constantly, and the barren 
soil to be covered during the greater part of the year 
with snow and ice (Senec. de Prov. 4; Herodian, 
vi. 7). The country was reported to produce little 
corn and luxuriant grass (Plin. xvii. 3), but no fruit- 
trees. The immense forests were the abodes of a 
great variety of wild beasts, some of which appear to 
have since become extinct. (Caes. JB. G. vi. 25.) 
There can be no doubt that these statements contain 
much that is true; but it seems equally certain that 
they are in many points a little exaggerated, the 
Romans being anxious to account in some honour- 
able way for their repeated failures in attempting to 
make themselves masters of the country. At present, 
the draining of marshes, the clearing away of ex- 
tensive forests, and the improved cnitivarion of the 
land, have produced changes in the climate which 
have led some modem writers unjustly to charge the 
ancients with monstrous exaggeration. The north j 
of Germany, as Tacitus correctly remarks, is fiat aiid * 
marshy, and mountains exist only in the south, i 
{Germ. 5, 30.) Almost all the mountains are called | 
by the name Silvae^ showing that they must have , 
been thickly wooded. The most celebrated of these , 
mountains, which are discussed in separate articles, I 
are the Hercyjtia Silva, Abxoba, Alpii Montes, i 
Bacenis Silva, Melibocus Mons, Gabketa 
Silva, Asciburq-ius Mons, TauNus, Spvo,Lnous 
Baduhennae, Naharvalorxtm Silva, Semno- 
NUM Silva. The principal rivers of Germany are 
the Ehenus, Banubixis (Ister), Vistula, Amisia, 
VisuROis, Albis, Viadus. Among the lakes, the : 
most remarkable is the Brigantinus Bacub; be- 
sides which, many lakes are mentioned near the 
mouth of the Rhine, between this river ^d the 
Amisia, and several extensive marshes are noticed by 
Pomponius Mela (iii, 3). 

IV. Prodwtiom. — Among the wild beasts in- 
habiting the forests, none appeared so formidable to 
the Romans as the aloes and tiri ,* but besides them, 
we hear of bears, wolves, lynxes, wild cats, wild boars, 
stags, and deers; the oxen were of small size, and 
had small horns, but the cows, especially in the south, 
yielded great quantities of milk. The horses also were 
small, and not handsome, but strong, and capable of 
undergoing great hardships. The dogs, especially 
those of the Sigambri, were thought well suited for 
the chase. Pigs were bred in great quantities, and 
hams formed a considerable article of commerce for 
exportation. (Strab. iv. p.301.) Sheep and goats 
were bred for food and clothing. The most common of 
the feathered tribes were eagles and geese,* bees and 
fishes abounded in the forests and rivers. , The ex- 
tensive forests furnished plenty of wood, especially 
oak and beach- wood; but notwithstanding this, the 
inhabitants also used peat sis fuel. Many of the 
trees were of gigantic size; fruit-trees existed, in- 
deed, but had not yet been improved by cultivation, 
which seems to be the meaning of poma agrestm in 
Tacitus (Germ. 23; comp, with 10). Although the 
country is described as, on the whole, not fertile, still 
we are informed that it produced wheat, barley, oais, 
flax, turnips, large radishes, asparagus, and beans 
Oatmeal, prepared, as in Scotland, into a sort of 
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porridge, was an article of food very extensively 
used; and Tacitus {Gei'm. 23) informs us that a 
beverage (beer) was prepared from wheat and barley. 
Among the metals, we hear of silver, iron, copper, 
and calamine; crystals, onyxes, turquoises, opals, and 
even diamonds, were found in the monntains of Ger- 
many. The north coast was rich in salt , but none 
of the products of the north w’as so celebrated in an- 
tiquity as the amber (electruni), and it was this 
substance which first drew the attention of tlie 
Greeks and Romans to the coasts of the Baltic, The 
cultivation of the vine is said to have been intro- 
duced into Germany by the, Franks during the 6th 
century of our era; but on the left bank of the 
Rhine, on the Moselle, and in Rhaetia, the vine had 
been cultivated at a much earlier period. (Vopisc. 
Proh. 18; Aur. Viet. Caes. 37 ; tiuet. Ang. 77; 
Strab. iv. p. 206.) ’ 

V. Population and Inhalitants. — Although Ger- 
many was covered with extensive marshes and forests, 
still there is good evidence that the country -was 
thickly peopled ; though, owing to the constant wars 
and migrations, the population was in many pans 
! veiy fluctuating. The tribe of the Suevi sent every 
! year into the fleld an army of 100,000 men (Caes. 

I B. G. L 37, iv. 1), and Ariovistus, their king, crossed 
the Rhine with lii army of 120,000 men (Caes. 
h.G. iv. 2). The Usipetes and Tencteri together 
i amounted to 430,000, (Ib. iv. 15.) Marobodiius 
i kept an army of 74,000 men (Veil. i. 109); in their 
'war with the Sigambri, the Romans carried oif 
40,000 men (Suet. Tib. 9); and in the war of the 
Ohamavi and Angrivarii against the Bructeri, 60,000 
men are said to have been slain. (Tac. Germ. 39.) 
But all these facts do not enable us to fonn even an 
approximate idea of the exact population of Germany 
in ancient times. It would seem, however, that in 
consequence of the monntains and forests in the 
south, the population of that part was less numerous 
I than in the north and east. 

The Germans considered themselves as autoch- 
thones, that is, as the offspring of the land they in- 
habited (Tac. Germ. 2, 4) ; but there can be no 
doubt that they, like all the nations of Europe, had 
immigrated from Asia, though neither history nor the 
national legends of the Gennans contain the slightest 
allusion to such an immigration. But what history 
conceals from ns is revealed in the language of the 
people, which hears the strongest organic resemblance 
to the languages spoken in India and Persia. The 
German language belongs to what is now generally 
termed the Indo-European family of languages. 
Hence we must infer that at some remote and un- 
known period the Germans issued from a coun- 
try of Upper Asia, and passed by hloiint Caucasus, 
and through the countries in the north of the Eu.xine 
and the Caspian sea, into Europe. They accordingly 
belonged to the same great stock of natifins as the 
Greeks, Romans, and Celts, to the last of which they 
are said to have borne a very marked resembiance in 
stature, character, and manners. (Strab. iv. p. 290.) 
The Germans are universally described as verj^ tali 
and handsome men, of a whit e complexion, with blue 
eyes, and fair or red hair, which they took great care 
of, and the colour of which they rendered still more 
bright by a peculiar kind of soap. The red hair of 
the Germans formed a considerable article of com- 
merce with the Romans during the imperial period, 
for it w’as a fashion with the Roman ladies to w'ear 
peruques or curls of red hair, hfen as well as women 
wore long hair; but they shaved their beards, though 
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some let their moustaches grow. The blue ejes pe* 
culiar to the Germans, which generally have a soft ex- 
pression, are nevertheless described as full of defiance. 
The women were almost equal to the men, both in 
strength and in size ; a fact which is confirmed by 
skeletons found in tombs of ancient Germans, As re- 
gards the classification of the inhabitants of Germany, 
even the ancients divided them into several groups. 
Tacitus (Germ, 2) mentions three great groups, viz., 
the Ingaevones, on the ocean; the Hermiones^ in the 
interior; and the htaevones jin the east and south of 
Germany. These three names are said to have been 
derived from the three sons of Mannus, the ancestor 
of all the Germans. Pliny (iv.28) indeed mentions 
five groups of German tribes, adding to those just 
mentioned the VindUi as the fourth, and the Pewini 
and Bastarnae as the fifth; but this classification 
seems to have arisen from a mistake; for Zeuss, in 
his work to be referred to hereafter, has shown that 
the Vitidili belonged to the Hermiones, and that 
Peiicini and Basternae are only names of individual 
tribes, i4nd not of groups of tribes. But how the nume- 
rous tribes of Germany are to be arranged under these 
three groups is a question which it is impossible ever 
to answer with any degree of certainty ; and Tacitus 
himself appears to have felt the difficulty; for, in his 
account of the several tribes, he omits to mention to 
which group they belonged. As the Scandinavian 
peninsula is regarded as a part of Germany, its in- 
habitants, bearing the general name of Billeviones, 
and again divided into Suiones and SitoneSj must be 
added as a fourth group. 

VL Mode of Life and Character of the People, 
— The physical constitution of tlie Germans was, no 
doubt, in a great measure the result of their way of 
living, Tfaeir commerce was inconsiderable, and 
they depended chiefly on the breeding of cattle, the 
chase, and war, pursuits which created in the people 
an unquenchable love of freedom, and made them 
impatient of foreign sway. Tacitus (Germ, 14) 
speaks of the faithfulness and trustworthiness of the 
Germans; but other statements lead to a somewhat 
opposite opinion, and we are probably not far wrong 
in assuming that the ancient Germans, like all other 
barbarians, had a considerable degree of honesty, 
combined with cunning and falsehc*^. 

The dress of the Germans, in early times, was ex- 
tremely simple, and almost the same for both sexes; 
children up to the time of maturity are said to have 
worn no dress at all, not even in winter. The chief 
article of dress of men was a cloak, sometimes made 
of woollen cloth, and sometimes consisting of the skin 
of an animal. The women wore close-fitting gar- 
ments of linen, which they spun and wove them- 
selves, and which were sometimes adorned with 
purple stripes; the arms and part of the bosom were 
generally uncovered. In later times, men also, espe- 
cially nobles, wore similar close-fitting garments, 
cloaks adorned with gold, shoes, and a kind of coat 
reaching down to the knee. But the German at- 
tached much more importance to his arms, which he 
even took with him into the grave. The defensive 
armour was at first very simple and defective, for 
few only had helmets and breast-plates ; the place of 
the former was often supplied by the skin of the head 
of some animal, on which the bonis were left stand- 
ing: most men had no other defensive armour but a 
long shield, made of wood or wicker-work, covered 
with leather. The most ancient w^eapon of attack 
was a kind of liammer or axo made of stone; for 
which, at a later period, brass was substituted. Next 
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in importance to the axe were the spear (framea), 
club, sword, slings, and bows and arrows. The 
habitations of the Germans were equally simple, 
forming shapeless masses, probably of clay, covered 
with straw or turf; caverns covered with dunghills 
served as store -houses, and also as places of refuge 
in winter. Such houses generally stood isolated in 
the fields and forests, near a spring "or brook, and 
were very rarely united into villages or hainlet.s. 
Some tribes, which led a half nomadic life, appear to 
have had no regular houses at all. 

The principal article of food consisted of flesh 
which was cooked or roasted, but often prepared only 
by being beaten or kneaded, or dried and smoked; 
besides this, the Germans lived on milk, butter, 
cheese, eggs, fishes, and especially porridge made of 
oatmeal, and beer. Generally speaking, the Ger- 
mans were moderate in their diet, hut they were 
particularly fond of social meals, and no other nation 
ever was more hospitable to strangers; but it is at 
the same time well attested that they were given to 
excessive diinking, and no festival of a public or 
private character passed without great excesses in 
drinking (generally beer, rarely wine), which very 
often led to quarrelling, fighting, and even murder. 
For tins reason, the women seem to have withdrawn 
as soon as the drinking commenced. The ancient 
Germans were as fond of singing as their modem 
descendants; for we are told that they sang at wed- 
dings and funerals, as well as on going out to battle. 
They were also much given to gambling, in which they 
would sometimes go so far as to stake their personal 
freedom, when all their property was lost; in such 
a case, the loser became tlie slave of the winner. 
Marriages were not contracted till a very mature 
age, and required the sanction not only of the pa- 
rents, but of all the kinsmen, and, instead of receiv- 
ing a dowry, the bridegroom, had to present one to 
his bride. Women were probably nowhere so much 
honoured as among the Germanic nations ; and 
it is owing to the influence exercised by the 
Germans upon all the nations of Europe, combined 
with that of Christianity, that women, during the 
middle ages, enjoyed the respect and esteem with 
which they are still regarded by all truly civilised 
nations. The ancient Germans entertained the great- 
est reverence for women, for they believed them to 
possess a certain divine and prophetic power; the 
women not only conducted all the domestic affairs, but 
also accompanied the armies on theh: military expedi- 
tions, attended to the wounded, cheered on the waver- 
ing to fresh deeds of valour, and sometimes even took 
an active part in the battles. The children grew up 
without much care on the part of their parents, and 
thus became accustomed to endure all kinds of hard- 
ship from their very infancy. Young men at the 
age of 20 received their armour from their father or 
some kinsman in the public assembly, and from that 
moment they enjoyed all the rights of a citizen. 

In times of peace the Germans generally indulged 
in ease and laziness, leaving the cai-e of domestic 
concerns and of their fields to the women, old men, 
and slaves. All the cultivated land was regarded as 
public property, and was annually distributed anew 
by the magistrates among the families, or was let 
out to farm. In regard to other occupations, the 
Germans were distinguished for their potteries, and 
also worked as carpenters, masons, aud smiths, while 
the women were engaged in spinning and w^eaving. 
In the interior of the country commerce was insig- 
nificant; but on the Rhine and the Danube it was 
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rather active, the more iriAportant articles fot exporta- 
tiou being amber, goose-quills, furs, hides, hams, red 
hair, soap for dyeing the hair, and slaves. In return 
for these they received wine, trinkets, and probably 
also arms. The Germans had no coinage of their 
own ; but a vast quantity of Roman silver coins was 
in circulation among them. Navigation was carried 
on by sea as well as on the lakes and rivers, and 
their vessels consisted of simple canoes, or boats 
covered with leather, or regular ships. But of all 
the occupations none was in greater favour with 
the Germans than war, in which all men capable of 
hearing arms took part. A regular system of tac- 
tics was unknown j hut their battle order was gene- 
rally formed by the men arranging themselves 
according to their tribes, families, or clans. Their 
cavalry was not numerous. The first attack upon 
an enemy wtis generally very ferocious ; but when a 
war was protracted, the men generally lacked perse- 
verance, and became desponding. The booty made 
in war, and sometimes the prisoners also, were sacri- 
ficed to the gods. No kind of death was considered 
more desirable than that on the field of battle; to 
die on a sick bed was so much dreaded, that, among 
some tribes, sick persons and old men cansed them- 
selves to be killed rather than wait for* their natural 
dissolution. 

VII. Religion, ■— On this subject the Greeks and 
Romans have left us no connected information, and 
what they do state is not always trustworthy: for 
sometimes they only give the name of a German di- 
vinity, and endeavour to identify the same with some 
one of their own gods; or they call the German di- 
vinities at once by names of their own gods, with- 
out mentioning the names they bore among the 
Germans. The ancients, however, are agreed in 
stating that the Germans worshipped several divini- 
ties, among whom they mention the sun, the moon, 
the stars, Tuisco the ancestor of their whole race, 
and his son Mannus. Besides these, we hear of 
Mercury (probably Wodan or Odin), who is said to 
have been the most revered among all their divini- 
ties: of Isis (probably Freia, the wife of Wodan); 
Mars (no doukthe German Tyr or Zio); Nerthus, 
the mother of the gods; and the two Alces (com- 
pared with Castor and Pollux). Jupiter (i. e. Thu- 
nar, Thor, the god of thunder) is not mentioned by 
any earlier wiiter tlian Gregory of Tours (ii. 29). 
Besides these principal divinities, which, however, do 
not appear to have been equally worshipped among 
all the tribes of Germany, they believed in a va- 
riety of secondary and inferior deities, partly of a 
kind and partly of a malignant nature, and almost 
every tribe had its own peculiar divinities of this 
sort. The form of worship was very simple; and 
both Caesar and Tacitus assert that the Germans 
had neither statues nor temples. But this statement 
is opposed to facts which come out at the conversion 
of the Germans to Cliristlanity, when the destruction 
of pagan idols is frequently spoken of. In regard i 
to temples also, the statement must not be taken in ! 
too strict a sense; for Tacitus himself {Ann, i. 51) 
expressly mentions a temple of a goddess Tanfana 
among the Marsians, and the Christian missionaries 
of a later period called upon the Germans to change 
their heathen temples into Christian churches. But 
it is nevertheless true that many of their gods were 
worshipped in the open air, in groves and forests, on 
mountains and rocks.. Priests are indeed mentioned 
among the Germans ; but a father w^as always entitled 
in the circle of his family to assume the functions of a 
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priest. The priests were at tlie same time the highest 
civil fhnctionaries next to the king: they ascertained 
the pleasure of the deity in all public undertakings, 
and executed the sentence of death upon all persons 
guilty of high treason; they moreover presided at 
the popular assemblies, and kept the national stand- 
ards. There also existed proplietic priestesses, who 
foretold the future from the intestines of victims, 
from the blood of the slain prisonera of vi'ar, from the 
murmuring of the waves, and the like. Tlie sacri- 
fices offered to the gods were often extremely splendid, 
but we likewise hearof human sacrifices. Respecting 
their religious festivals little is known, and the little 
that is known belongs to a period beyond the limits 
of this work. 

VIII. Political Institutions. — The various tribes 
inhabiting Gennany were free and independent of 
one another, and the territory inhabited by each was 
divided, apparently for militaiy purposes, into dis- 
tricts or pagi. Each separate^ tribe was governed 
by a king, who was elected from among the nobles 
in an assembly of all the free people; this king, how- 
ever, was in the earliest period only the highest 
magistrate in times of peace ; for, in case of war, 
special commanders were chosen, to whom the su- 
preme civil power was likewise entrusted. The 
kingly power was altogether very much limited by 
the nobles and the popular assembly, the latter 
having the power even of deposing the king* Each 
pagns had its own magistrate {princeps)^ who at 
tlie same time administered justice, in which he was 
assisted by a college of 100 men. There were also 
tribes which ln\d no kings or central government at 
all, but in which the pagi were governed by the 
principes alone. 

The whole body of the German nations w’as gene- 
rally divided into four classes or ranks. I . The mbits 
(nohiles^ proceres^ optimates')., probably consisting 
of families whose ancestors had particularly di.stin- 
guished themselves by their valour, or bad acquired 
great influence from their possession of extensive 
estates. The kings, and probably also the principes 
of the pagi, were chosen from these nobles exclu- 
sively. Clients of the nobles are also mentioned. 
2. The freemen (ingenui) formed the real strength of 
the nation ; freemen and nobles alone had the rig]»t 
to possess hereditaiy landed property, and to change 
their place of residence according to their owm plea- 
sure; they were obliged to attend the popular as- 
sembly, and serve in the national armies. 3. The 
freedmen (Uberti or libertini) fonned a kind of 
middle class between the freemen and the slaves: 
they might, how^ever, purchase their freedom, and 
were obliged to perform military sendee, but were 
not allowed to take part in the popular assemblies ; 
they had no landed property, but tilled the lands of 
others as farmers. 4. The slaves (strvi') had no 
rights at all, but were mere tools in the hands of 
their masters, without whose consent they could not 
even marry, and who might even put them to death 
without tear of punishment. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the slaves were, on the whole, treated very 
mildly, and lived under far more advantageous cir- 
cumstances than the slaves of the Romans. (Tac. 
6rem. 25.) They had their hair cut short, were 
not allowed to bear arms or to serve in the armies, 
hut were employed as domestic servants, field-la- 
bourers, or herdsmen. All slaves were either bom 
in the house of their master, or were prisoners of 
war, or they had been degraded to their position by 
•judicial verdict, or, lastly, they had been purchased. 
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The popular assembly, consisting of the nobles and 
freemen, deliberated upon all the more important 
national alfairs; in it the kings and other magis- 
trates were elected, capital offences were tried j &c. 
The meetings were either regular and stated, espe- 
cially at the seasons of the new moon and full moon, 
or they were extraordinary meetings convened for 
certain emergencies. A considerable time often 
elapsed before all the men arrived at the place of 
meeting, whicli was generally near some sacred grove, 
or on a mountain. The men appeared in full armour, 
and a priest conducted the business; such a meeting 
seldom separated without a symposium. Justice 
iilso was administered in the open air, both on stated : 
and on extraordinary occasions. All trials were canned 
on publicly and viva voce : the judges tried the 
cases; but the verdict was given by juries. In 
doubtful cases a question was sometimes decided by 
lot, or by a judicial single combat Priests were 
generally present at all the trials, which commonly 
ended with a drinking bout. In the earlier times 
the Germans had no written laws; and it was not 
till after the migration of nations, when all relations 
had become changed, that various codes of laws, such 
as the Salian, Eipuarian, Thuringiaii, Burgundian, 
and others, were drawn up. The punishments in- 
liicted were intended as a compensation to the injured 
])arty, and consisted of money, horses, cattle, and 
other fines, even in case of murder; it was only in 
cases where the condemned was unable to pay or 
make amends that he was put to death. No free- 
man could be subjected to corporal punishment, ex- 
cept when it was inflicted by a priest in the name of i 
the deity. Persons guilty of high treason against 
their country, ho-wever, cowards, and such as were 
guilty of unnatural lust, were hanged or drowned in 
marshes. Exile and captivity are mentioned only as 
punishments for political offences. The right of a 
family to take bloody vengeance, if one of its mem- 
bers had been murdered, is clear from Tacitus 
(Germ. 21). 

IX. Language and Liter atu/re . — It has already 
been remarked tliat the language of the Gennans 
belongs to the Indo-European family, and accord- 
ingly is a sister of the Greek, Latin, and Celtic. 
Its sound to the ear of the Romans was harsh and 
terrible: it was of course little cultivated; and the 
art of writing can scarcely have been known to the 
Germans at the time of Augustus, except, perhaps, 
among the tribes occupying the left bank of the Rhine. 
The laws, legends, and history were propagated only as 
traditions from mouth to mouth. National songs in 
praise of Tuisco, Mannus, and of the glorious deeds of 
ancient heroes, are expressly mentioned ; and the last 
•were termed havHtus or harditm, and were generally 
sung before the commencement of a battle. "Wriring, as 
was said before, was little practised by the Germans. 
Tacitus (Germ. 3) indeed speaks of German monu- 
ments with inscriptions in Greek characters on the 
frontiers of Rhaetia; but as Rhaetia was inhabited 
by Celts, the inscriptions were in all probability 
Celtic. Certain it is tliat the Germans had no al- 
phabet of their own; when they began to write at 
all, they unquestionably adopted the Celtic charac- 
ters, and especially the secret symbols of the Druids, 
called runic. At a later period they adopted the 
Latin alphabet, ornamented in the Gothic fashion, 
w-hich may still be seen in the old English black 
letter, and in the modern German alphabet. [Comp. 
Gothi.] 

X. Bistorg. — If we set aside the doubtful read- 
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ing of the Capitoline Fasti for tlie year b.c. 220, 
the first authentic record of events connected with 
German tribes is met with in the accounts of the 
war against the Cimbri and Teutones or Teutoni, for 
the latter were as decidedly Germans as the Cimbri 
were Celts or Cymri. But we have no connected 
history of the German nations until the time of 
Julius Caesar, from ■whom we learn that in b. c. 72 
the aid of king Ariovistus was called in by the Ar- 
vernx and Sequani against the Aedui in Gaul. On 
that occasion Ariovistus crossed the Rhine with an 
army of 120,000 Germans, and subdued the greater 
part of Eastern Gaul. But he was defeated by Caesar 
in the countiy of the Sequani, and driven back 
across the Rhine. Caesar himself crossed the same 
river twice, in b. c. 55 and 54, by means of bridges 
but he was not able to maintain himself in Gennany 
i In B. c. 37, Agrippa transplanted the Ubii, who 
were hard pressed by the Suevi, to the western 
bank of the Rhine, that they might serve there as 
a bulwark against the attacks of the other Ger- 
mans upon Gaul ; this plan, however, not 
always successful; whence Nero Claudius Drusus, 

; the step-son of Augustus, in b. c. 12, com- 
menced his expeditions against the Germans from 
the insula Batavorum. During these undertakings 
i Drusus advanced as ffir as the river Albis (Elbe) ; 
but he was killed by a fall from his horse in b.c. 9. 

[ The command of his forces was then undertaken by 
his brother Tiberius (afterwards emperor), who, as 
well as Domitius Alien obarbus, was on the whole 
more successful than Drusus ; for he actually com- 
pelled the part of Germany between the Rhenus and 
the Visurgis for a time to submit to the dominion 
of Rome, until after some years, a. d. 9, Arminius, 
prince of the Cherusci, who had lived at Rome and 
was acquainted with the Roman mode of warfare, de- 
feated the Romans in the Teutoburg forest, and put 
an end to the Roman dominion in that part of Ger- 
many. About the same time Maroboduus, the Mar- 
comannian, held out manfully against the Romans, 
until disturbances in the south obliged them to 
conclude peace. Germanicus, the son of Drusus, 
who was then sent out to wipe off the disgrace of 
the Roman arms, succeeded in gaining some advan- 
tages over the barbarians, but he was unable to re- 
gain the ascendancy in Western Germany. Scarcely, 
however, had the wars with the Romans terminated, 
than a violent commotion broke out among the Ger- 
mans themselves, in which they lost their ablest chiefs, 
and w’hich caused several German tribes to be trans- 
planted into the Roman dominion. The consequence 
of these things was, that the Romans now established 
themselves* in the south-western parts of Germanjj^. 
During tliis period, from a.d. 16 to 68, the Agri 
Decuiwates were formed on the east of the Upper 
Rhine, and on the north of the Upper Danube. This 
Roman part of Germany was then separated from 
and protected against the rest of the countiy in the 
north by a wall and a ditch running from the Rhine 
near Cologne to Mount Taunus and the Odenwald, 
and from Lorch to Eatisbon. The great revolt of 
the Batavi in a, d. 70 and 71, in which the Western 
Germans also took part, was followed by repeated 
wars with several German tribes, until at last^ in the 
reign of M, Antoninus the philosopher, the great 
Marcomannian war broke out on the Danube; many 
other German tribes joined tht larcoinanni, and the 
enemy even advanced into Iti, y, where they laid 
siege to Aquileia. M. Antoninus had to carry on 
the war until the end of his reign, and his suc- 
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cessor Gommodus, in a. d. 180, purclia^ a 
of the Germans, and gave up the forts which : had 
been built along the Danube, Soon afterwards it 
was found that the Roman dominion on the western 
bank of the Rhine also was not safe; for several 
German tribes, especially the Alemanni and Franks, 
harassed Ganl by frequent invasions, until in the end 
Gennany poured forth its hosts across the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Alps, conquering Gaul, Italy, Spain, 
and even crossing over into Africa, and establishing 
a new kingdom on the ruins of ancient Carthage. 
This happened towards the end of the 5th century; 
while somewhat earlier other tribes, such as the An- 
gli, Saxons, and Frisians, had crossed over into Britain, 
and, partly subduing and partly expelling the Celtic 
population, established in this island a new order of 
tilings, which lasted for upwards of live centuries. 
Nearly the whole of the west of Europe was thus 
governed by German tribes. 

Our chief authorities among the ancients concern- 
ing the ethnography and geography of Gennany are 
Tacitus, especially in his G^rmanm^ and Ptolemy. 
Pliny, too, who himself served in Germany (xvi. 1), 
furnishes much valuable information, although his 
great work in 20 books on the wars of the Romans 
with the Germans is lost. Besides these, Strabo, 
Pytheas, Eratosthenes, Dion Cassius, Velleius Pater- 
culus, Suetonius, and others must be consulted. The 
works of modems, especially Germans, are almost 
countless; but the principal ones are Cluverius, (?(Sr- 
mmia Antiqua, Lugd. Bat. 1616, fob; A. B. Wil- 
helm, Germanien u. seine B&iDohner, See. Naumburg, 
1823; Yon Wersebe, TJher die Volher u. Vdlker’- 
hilndnisse des alien Deutschlands, Hanover, 1825; 
Zeuss, Die BeutscJien u. die Nackharstdmme ; 
Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologies Latham’s Prole- 
gomena and Epilegomena, in his edition of Tacitus’s 
Germania. An able statement of the results at 
which these and other inquirers have amved is 
contained in the 3rd vol. of Forbiger’s Bandbuch 
der alien, Geographie,, Leipzig, 1848. [L. S.] 

GERMATMIA INFE'RIOR. [Gallia, p. 967.] 
GERMA'NIA SUPE'RIOR. [Gallia, p. 967.] 
GERMANICOTOLIS (TeggarnKSTrokts), a town 
in Bifchynia, not far from Pmsa, was in earlier times 
called Helgas or Booscoete (i. e. jSohs Kolruj^ Plin. 
V. 40). A second town of the same name (though 
Ptol., V. 4. § 5, calls it Tep/j.arSxokis') is mentioned 
in Paphlagonia, not far from Gangra. (Novell. 29.) 
This town, like the one in Bithynia, appears to have 
been named after Germanicus, but none of the coins 
found on its site are older than the reign of M. Au- 
relius. A third Germanicopolis was a town in Isau- 
ria. (Hierocl. p. 709; Concil. Chalced. p. 659 ; 
Const. Porphyr. de Them. i. 13.) 

GERMA'NfCUM MARE (VeppaviKhs ’Xl/ceai'dy), 
the German Ocean, the sea between Great Britain 
in the west, and Belgium, Holland, Germany, Den- 
mark, and Sweden in the east. (Plin. iv. 30 ; Ptol. 
ii. 3. § 5, vili. 3. § 2, 6. § 2.) [L. S.] 

GERMA'NII (Tepfxdviot^ Herod, i. 125), one of 
the three agricultural tribes of the ancient Persians, 
according to Herodotus. There has been much dis- 
pute among the learned who these people were. 
The probability seems; to be, that they were con- 
nected with Carmania, mwKinnan. Agatharchides, 
indeed, calls the Carmania of Diodorus (xviii. 6) 
and Strabo (xiv. 723) by the name of Germania 
(Perip.M. E. p. 27). Others, with less probability, 

have connected the Germanii with a people N. of the 
Oxus, which was sometimes called Ennan, and now 
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bears the name Khawarezm^ and have supposed that 
they are the real ancestors of the modern Germans, 
hut this is fanciful. (Hammer, Wien Jahrb. ii 
p. 319; Hrusii Arcliio. i. 2. p. 124; Adelaug 
Mith. i. p. 278.) [V.] 

GERillHERA, a place in Dacia which, from its 
position in the Peutinger Table, must be sought for 
in the valley of the Maroa^ jwssibly at Szasvaros^ 
where there are rains. It is the same as the Ger- 
migera of the Geographer of Ravenna, and the Zep- 
fii(ipya of Ptolemy (iii. 8. § 8). [E. B. J.] 

GERONTHRAE or GEliANTHRAE 
Pans. iii. 21. § 7, 22. § 6 ; Tepd)/0pai^ Pans. iii. 2. 
§ 6; Steph. B. S.V.; TepeyOpai^ Hierocl. 392, 14: 
Eth. Tepovdprj'TTjs')^ an ancient town of Laconia, situ- 
ated in a commanding position upon the south-west- 
ern face of the mountain above the plain of tiie 
Eurotas. It is represented by GheruM, a ruined 
town of the middle ages, the name of w-hich is a 
corruption of Geronthrae, while its distance from the 
site of Aeriae upon the coast corresponds to the 120 
stadia mentioned by Pausanias. We learn from the 
same writer that Geronthrae possessed a temple and 
grove of Ares, to whom a yearly festival was cele- 
brated, from which women w’-ere excluded. Around 
the agora there were fountains of potable water. On 
the acropolis stood a temple of Apollo. (Pans. iii. 
22 . §§ 6 , 7 ; ardka Trerpim iv iep^ rod 
’AtrdAAft»t'os, Bockh, Inscr. no. 1334.) On the 
northern side of the summit of the citadel are the 
remains of a very ancient wall : the position of the 
agora is indicated by the fountains of water lower 
down the hill. 

Geronthrae was one of the ancient Achaean cities 
which resisted for a long time the Dorian conquerors. 
It was at length taken and colonised by the 
tans, along with Amyclae and Pliuris. In the time 
of the Roman empire it belonged to the Eleuthero- 
Lacones. (Pans. iii. 2. § 6, 21. § 7, 22. § 6.) At 
the beginning of the fourth century of the Christian 
era it must have been a market- town of some im- 
portance, since a Greek translation of the edict of 
Diocletian, “ De Pretiis Eemm Venalium,” has been 
discovered at Gherdhi. In the middle age© it was 
the seat of a bishopric, and one of the most iinport*ant 
places in the valley of the Eurotas. (Leake, J/orea, 
vol. iii. p. 7, Peloponnesiaca,f pp. 1 49, 362 ; Bobkye, 
RechercheSj^c. p. 95; Om:thm^Pelopon7iesos^ vol.ii. 
p. 302.) 

; GERONTIS AEX. [CAEPio^tis Tukeis.] 

GERRHA, GERRHAEI (Tipa, T4pf>a : Eth. 
Vei^pcuos\ a town and people of Arabia Felix, on the 
Persian gulf (Ptol. vi. 7), between the Aetaees on 
the south, and the Themi on the north. Strabo’s 
, description is more full and satisfactory than usual. 

: “ When you have sailed along the coast of Arabia 
2300 stadia (apparently from tlie mouth of the 
Persian gulf, to which he assigns a length of 10,000 
stadia), the city of Gerrha lies in a deep gulf, where 
Chaldaean exiles from Babylon inhabit a salt coun- 
try, having houses built of salt, the walls of which, 
when they are wasted by the heat of the sun, are 
repaired by copious applications of seawater. The 
city is distant 200 stadia from the sea. The land- 
carnage of goods, especially of spicery, is conducted 
by the GeiThaeans ; Aristobulus, on the contmry, 
says that they traffic with Babylon by barges, and 
then sail np the Euphrates to Thapsacus, whence 
they commence the land-carriage in all directions.” 
(8tmb. xvi. p. 766.) Pliny (vi. 32) describes it as 
a dty of 5 miles in circumference, with a tower 
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built of square blocks of salt. D’Anville first iden- 
tified it 'witb tlie modem El-Katif ; Niebuhr finds 
its site in the modern Koneit of the Arabs, called 
Grm by the Persians (^Description, de CAraMe^ 
p. 295). Lastly, Mr. Forster thinks that he has 
discovered the ruins of this once important city ‘Mn 
the East India Company's Chart, seated where all 
tlie ancient authorities had placed it, at the end of 
the deep and narrow bay at tlie mouth of which are 
situated the islands of Bahrein.” (Arabia, vol. ii. 
p. 209.) His proofs of this identification are fully 
given (pp. 216— 221), and are interesting and plau- 
sible; but exception may be taken to the following 
assertion : From Strabo we learn that the city of 
Gerrha lay at the bottom of a deep bay; the depth 
of this bay and its geographical position are defined 
by Pliny: from the shore or extreme recess of the 
Sinus Gerraicus on which the city stood, the Regio 
Attene (manifestly a peninsular district) projected 
at a distance of 50 Roman miles from the opposite 
shore into the Persian gulf.” Now, as Strabo is the 
only authority for the site of the city, and his de- 
scription is contained in the words Silxei Se 
^aKarrm diaKoaious crraSiavs ^ iroKts, it must be 
admitted that “ the bottom of a deep bay,” “ or 25 
Roman miles jfrom the open is a wide deduction 

from this statement; and the position of “ the exten- 
sive ruins of an ancient city,” marked in the Com- 
pany’s Chart on the coast, is perhaps the strongest 
argument against their identity with the ancient 
Gerrha, which, however, seems to be sufficiently 
confirmed by the other evidence cited by Mr. Forster. 
(See also vol. i. p. 197.) [G, W.] 

GERRHAICUS SINUS, mentioned in connection 
with Gerrha only by Pliny (vi.32), between the Sinus 
Capeus on the north and the Regio Attene on the 
south. [Atta Vicus.] Identified by Mr. Forster 
with the modern Gulf of Bahrein, in the passages 
referred to under the last article. [G. W.] 

GEREHUS (Tippos, Ptol, Hi. 5. § 12; PHn. iv. 
12; Steph. B. s.v.\ a river of Scythia, and region 
bearing the same name, where the tombs of the ' 
Scythian kings were. (Herod, iv. 19.) This region ' 
must have been at a considerable distance up the j 
Borystheiies, as we are told that forty days’ naviga- I 
tion on that river were required before it was arrived I 
at. (Herod, iv. 53.) Potocki ( Voyage dam les . 
816})$ ^Astrakhan et du Caucase, Paris, 1829, vol. i 
i. pp. 145, 163, 172, 388) has identified this with I 
the district below the cataracts of the Dnieper, where , 
the river becomes navigable, and where there are now 
ill fact a number of ancient tombs or tumuli ” in 
the neighbourhood of Takinah„ (Comp. Schafarik, 
Slav. Alt vol. i. p. 516.) It is difficult to reconcile 
the description of the courses and confluence of the, 
Gerrims, Panticapes, and Hippacyris with modern 
geograjjhy. 

Beyond the Panticapes (Kouskawoda) was the 
CDuniry of the nomad Scythians. It is a steppe des- 
titute "of wood, and comprehending a space of 14 
days’ journey, in an eastern direction, as far as ! 
the river Gerrhus, or the steppe of the Nogai. Be- | 
yond the rii^r Gerrims the ruling horde of the ' 
Scvthians who were named “ royal,” first appear. 
(Herod, iv. 19.) The Hypacyris is generally con- 
sidered to he the same as the KalantcJiak. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the Gerrhus fell into the 
Hypacyris; by which must be understood, not the 
Kalantckak, but the Outlonk. The course of this 
river appears clear enough in Pliny and Ptolemy 
(L C-). Pliny agrees wifib Herodotus in making it 
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I the boundary between the Nomad and! Royal Scy- 
i thians, and with Ptolemy in conducting it finally 
into the Palus Maeotis; the difference only is, that 
Pliny leads it into the lake Buges, wlii h communi- 
cates with the gulf Coretus and the Palus ilaeotis, 
while Ptolemy discharges it considerably to the E. 
of the lake Buges or Byce (Bwt? ki/j-vy}'). The 
Gerrhus is probably represented by the Moloschnijon 
woda, which forms still a shallow lake or marsh at 
its embouchure- (Comp. Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. 
i. p. 270; Rennell, Geog. of Eerod. vol. i. pp. 75, 
88, 93, 94.) [E.B, J.] 

GERRHUS, GEREHI. [Albania.] 
GEEEU'NIUM, a fortress of Phaebates, a district 
of the Dassaretii on the Illyrian border of Mace- 
donia, which was taken and sacked by L. Apustius, 
a Roman officer, detached by Sulpicius, to ravage 
the territory of Philip, in the breaking out of the 
war against that prince. (Liv. xxxi. 27.) Gerru- 
nium (Gertunium ?) is the same place as the Ger- 
Tus (PepToSs), a place on the frontier of Dassaretia, 
which Scerdelaidas had taken from Philip, and 
which the latter retook in the second year of the 
Social War (Polyb. v. 108). Gerus (PepoD?), men- 
tioned in the same chapter of Polybius, is a different 
place from Gerruni urn, wffiich was, probably, lower 
dowm on the valley of the Uzumi than Antipatria 
(Berat), perhaps near the junction of the Uzumi and 
Devol, (Leake, Trav. in North. Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 327.) [E. B. J.] 

GERULA'TA or GERULA'TIS, a town in Pan- 
nonia, where a Roman frontier garrison was stationed. 
(Tt. Ant p. 247; Not Imp.) It is identified with 
the modem Carlburg or Oroszvar, and some believe 
it to be the same as the town XepTdSakos, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 15. § 3). [L. S.] 

GERUNDA (PepoHvSa, PtoL ii. 6. § 70 : EtK 
Gerundenses, Plin. iii, 3. s. 4), a small inland town 
of the Ausetani, in the NE. comer of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, on the S. side of 4he river Alba (Ter)j 
and on the high road from Tarraco to Narbo Martius. 
Under the Romans it was a civitas Latinorum, be- 
longing to the conventus of Tarraco. It stood on a 
hill near Gerona. (Plin., Ptol, U. cc . ; Itin. Ant 
p. 390; Tab. Pent ; Geog. Rav. iv. 42; Prudent. 
Peisteph. iv. 29, where it is called parva; Ukert, 
voL ii. pt. 1. p. 426.) ^ [P. S.] 

GERU'NIUM (Fepowiov), a small town or fortress 
of Apulia, not far from Larinum, in which Hannibal 
established his winter-quarters after the campaign 
against Fabius, b.c. 217. The Roman general en- 
camped at Calela in the territory of Larinum, and 
it was between these two places that tlie action took 
place in which Minueius was defeated by the Car- 
thaginian general, and saved only by the timely as- 
sistance of Fabius. (Pol. iii. 100 — 102, 105, 107; 
Liv. xxii. 18, 24 — 28.) No subsequent mention of 
Gerunium is found in ancient writers; it is termed 
by Livy a castellum inops Apuliae” (xxii. 39), and 
was probably always a small place. But its name 
(written Geronum) is found in the Tab. Pent., which 
places it 8 M. P. from Larinum, on a road leading 
from thence to Bovianum; and this distance accords 
with the statement of Polybius (iii. 100), that it 
was 200 stadia (25 M.P.) from Luceria. Its site 
is fixed by local antiquarians at a place still called 
Gerione or Girone, between Casa Calenda and 
Mmtorio, where a town or village still existed down 
to a late period, and where some ancient remains 
have been found. This position would appear to be 
rather too near Larinum (from which it is only 4 
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miles); "but tlie evidence of tbe name is certainij 
strong in its favour. Cliiverins is undoubtedly 
vprong in transfening it to JDmgonara on the right 
bank of the Fortore, which is above 16 Roman miles 
from Larinum, and about the same distance from 
Luceria. (Cluver. p. 1213; Romanelli, voh iii. 
pp. 12 — 15; Tria., Mem. di Larino^ pp. 18 — 23; 
Biondo, Ital IlliiMr. p. 421.) [E. H. B.] 

GESDAO or GESDAONE, as it appears in the 
oblique case in the Itin. Jerusalem; Gaseido in the 
Table, which D’AnvIlle read Gadao, The Jerusalem 
Itin. places it on a road from Brigantio (J?nawgo?i) 
to Susa: and it makes 10 M. P. from Brigantium to 
Gesdao, and 9 from Gesdao to Mutatio ad Marie. 
The Antonine I: in. makes IS M. P. from Brigantio 
to Ad Martis, and omits Gesdao. The Table makes 
6 M. P. from Brigantio to Alpis Cottia {Mont 
nhre\ and then 5 M. P. to Gaseido, and 8 from 
Gaseido to Ad Martis. All these numbers agree 
pretty well, and by following the road from Brian^on 
the position thus determined seems to be Cesano or 
Sezmo. [G.L .3 

GESHUE. L A people of the south of Palestine, 
reckoned with the Philistines and Canaanites (^Josk 
xiii. 3), apparently contiguous to the Amalekites, 
against whom David made hostile incursions from 
Zildag in the country of the Philistines. (1 Sam. 
xsvii. 8.) 

2. Another Bedouin tribe, on the east of Jordan, 
in the borders of the codntry occupied by the half- 
tribe of Manasseli, in the land of Bashan (JDeut. iii. 
14; Jos A xii. 5, xiii. 11, 13), in all which passages 
they are joined with the Maachathites. They were 
not dispossessed by the Israelites. 

3. Geshur in Syria was apparently distinct from 

the last named. It was governed by a petty king 
of its own, to whose protection Absalom fled after 
the murder of his brother Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. 37, 
38, xiv. 23), his mother Maacah being daughter to 
Talmai, king of Geshur. [G. W.] 

GESOCRIBATE, a place in Gallia, which appears 
in the Table as the termination of a road from Julio- 
raagus {Angers") through Nantes^ Fannes, Sulim, and 
Vorgium. Walckenaer takes it to be Brest. [Bri- 
VATES.] The first part of this name is the same as 
the first part of Gesoriacum. [G. L.] 

GESOKIA. Floras (iv. 12) says that Drusus , 
established more than fifty forts along the hanks of 
the Rhine; and in the next sentence he says, “ Bon- 
narn et Gesoniam cum pontibus junxit, classibusque 
firmavit.” Those who think it worth the trouble to 
see what has been said on this corrupt passage may 
consult Duker’s note. The reading Gesonia is very 
doubtful; and it is equally doubtful what the true 
reading is ; probably some name ending in cum^ so 
that it would be “ Bonnam et G . . . . cum pontibus 
junxit.” Cluverius put Moguntiacum in place of 
“ Gesoniam cum.” D’Anville is here misled by 
trusting, after his fashion, to resemblance of names. 
Pie saw on the map a place called Zons, as he has 
it, below Cologne; and “it seems that the name 
Zons preserves some analogy to that of Gesonia.” 
[Gesoriacum.] [G. L.] 

GESORIACUM or BONO'NIA {Boulogne), a 
place on the NW. coast of Gallia, blela says (iii. 
2): “ PVom the Osismii the face of the Gallic shore 
looks to the north, and reaches to the Morini, the re- 
motest of the Gallic nations, and it contains nothing 
that is better known than the port Gesoriacum.” 
This was the port from which the emperor Claudius 
embarked for Britain. (Suet. Claud, c. 17.) A road 
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in the Antonine Itin. passes from Bagacum {Bavag), 
through Castellum {Cosset) and Taruenna {The- 
roumne), to Gesoriacum. The Table has the same 
road, with the remark that Gesogiacum (Gesoria- 
cum) w^as then called Bononia. Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 3) 
has “ Gesoriacum, a naval place of the Morini,” be-, 
tween Portus Itius and the river Tabudas or Ta- 
buHas. But Boulogne is south of tlie Itius. Pliny 
(iv. 16) makes the shortest passage from Gesoriacum 
to Britain to be 50 M. P.; which is too much, as 
D’Anville remarks, whether we measure to JJover or 
to Bgthe, where he erroneously supj>osed that Caesar 
landed. But Pliny’s measurement is probablj'- made 
to Rutupiae {Richborough), near Sandwich, where 
the Romans had a fortified post, and which was their 
landing-place from Gallia. This would make Pliny’s 
distance nearer the trath, though still too much. 
Gesoriacum is also the “ Portus Morinorum Britanni- 
cum ” of Pliny (iv. 23), as appears from his giving 
the length of Gallia to the Ocean along a line from 
the Alpes “ per Lugdunum ad portum Msa’inorum 
Britannicum.” There was a district (pagus) round 
Gesoriacum, named from the town. 

Dion Cassias (be. 21) states that the Roman 
senate voted that a triumphal arch should he erected 
in honour of the emperor Claudius on the spot from 
which he sailed to Britain ; and if this is true, it was 
erected at Boulogne, or that was the place where it 
was intended to be erected. D’Anville follows other 
writers in supposing that tlie l^haros or tower which 
Caligula erected on this coast, whence he menaced 
an invasion of Britain, was at Boulogne. (Suet. 
Calig. c. 45.) But there is no proof of this, except 
the fact of there having been an old tower at Bou- 
logne near the sea up to the end of the seventeenth 
century. Eginhard, the biograplier of Charlemagna, 
speaks of the em])eror repairing this tower, and of 
its being an ancient construction. 

Walckenaer {Geog., <fc. vol. i. p. 454) observes that 
there is no historical record of the name Gesoriacum 
being changed to Bononia; and he presumes that 
Bononia was the name of another part of the town, 
or of a town built on the other side of the port. This 
conjecture “ is confirmed by a passage of Floras (iv. 
12) w'hich no commentator or editor has understood, 
and which has often been spoiled by corruptions inora 
or less improbable.” He reads the passage thus: 

“ Bononiam et Gessoriacum pontibus junxit, classi- 
busque firmavit.” But he does not say wlmt au- 
thority he hiis for “ Bononia;” and we have observed 
[Gesonia] that the other name is uncertain. Any 
person may see that Floras in this pass.age is speak- 
I ing of the Rhine, and not of the coast. Besitles, the 
notion of enumerating among the great exploit.^ of 
Drusus the making bridges over tlie Liane, the small 
river of Boulogne, is rather ridiculous. This is not 
the only instance in which this laborious geographer 
has discovered what never existed. He ~ad<ls that 
in the little place called Portel, at the foot of the hill 
of Boulogne, and half a league from the town, there 
were discovered, at the heginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, a large wall exceedingly hard, three pieces of 
marble seven feet long, atid a sarcophagus of a single 
piece, well worked; all which he supposes to confirm 
his conjecture. 

Bononia is named Oceanensis on a medal of Con- 
stans, to distinguish it from the Bononia of Italy, 
At this time the name Bononia was probably the only 
name used; and so Ammianos calls it (xx. 9), and 
Zosimus (vi. 2), who, however, speaks of it as a city 
of Lower Germania, though he knew it was on the 
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coast Constantine passed over from Britain to 
Bononia, and this was probably the regnlar landing- 
place from Britain since the time of Claudius, It 
appears, indeed, as the naval station on this coast, 
for Carausius was set over the fleet at Bononia to 
protect the Belgic and Amioric shore against the 
Franks and Saxons. (Eutrop. ix. 21.) 

There are no Eoman buildings at Boulogne. The 
tower, already mentioned, is entirely gone. It was 
no doubt a Roman work. Within the present cen- 
tury Roman medals and tombs have been discovered 
at Boulogne, and other remains. [G. L.] 

GESSORIENSES, a civitcis Latina, in the con- 
vontus of Tarraco and the province of Hispania 
Tarraconensis. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) Ukert conjectures 
that their city stood in the district between the 
Sicoris and Nucaria, where inscriptions and coins 
have been found bearing the names Aesonensis 
and Jessokensis. (Muratori, Nov. Thes. p. 1021, 
ni>s. 2, 3 ; Spon. Misc. Erud. Ant. p. 188 ; Cellar. 
Not. Orb. vol. L pp. 118, 119 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p.452.) [p.a] 

GETAE. [Dacia,] 

GETHSE'MANE. ^ [Jerusalem.] 

GEVPRT (r'j7oi'ii/oi), mentioned by Ptolemy as a 
population of European Sarmatia (iii. 5. § 24) lying 
to the north of the Carpiani, and the south of the 
Budini (B<a5ivoi). Bmhowinia is as likely a place 
as any for these Gevini. The name of this locality 
is generally deduced from Buch— Beech-tree, so that 
it=!=!;Ac land of the beeches. But the word Buck is 
German ; whereas Buchowinia is Slavonic. Now if 
we allow ourselves to suppose the root gevin to be a 
geographical term (i. e. the name of a tract of land), 
we have a better derivation. No habit is commoner 
with the Slavic populations than to prefix to a 
noun denoting a locality the preposition po (Jb6)=si 
on. Hence Pehmorania is the country on Me sea: 
a population on the Elbe (in Slavonic, Laha) was 
called the Po-hhingi. As examples of this kind 
may be multiplied, the hypothesis that the Bmhow- 
inia is the country of the population on the Gevin 
{po pevuC) becomes allowable. [E. G. L.] 

GEZER (Fafep), mentioned in Josh. Tn. 10 as a 
city of the Philistines, tributary to the Israelites of 
the tribe of Ephraim. (Comp. i. 29.) It was 

taken and burnt by Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and 
given to his son-in-law Solomon, who rebuilt it. 
(I Kings, ix. 15 — 17.) In the last passage it is 
joined with Bethoron the nether, with which it also 
occurs in Josh, xvi, 3, where the order shows that 
it was situated between Bethoron and the coast. 
Consistently with this. Gazer or Gazara is placed by 
Eusebius and St. Jerome 4 miles north of Nicopolis 
[Emmaus, 2.] {Onomast. s. <y.) It is probably iden- 
tical with the Gadaris of Strabo, in the neighbourhood 
of Jamnia. otherwise called Gadara. (Eeland, 
pp. 434. 678-— 680.) [G. W.] 

GIBEAH (LXX. TaSadx Eth. raSadiTTjs'), called 
also Gibeah of Benjamin (1 Sam. xiii. 2) and Gibeah 
of Saul (1 Sam. xi. 4), Ta^adcraovXT} by Josephus, 
who in one place states its distance 30 stadia from 
Jerusalem {B. J. v. 2. § 1) and in another only 20 
(Ant. V, 2. § 8). It obtained a bad notoriety in 
very early times, in the matter recorded in Judges, 
xix. XX., which resulted in its entire destruction. It 
w^as the native place of Saul. (1 Sam. x. 26, xi. 4.) 
It w^as obviously nigh to Rtimah (Judges, xix. 13), 
and on the high road to Nablouse between Jerusalem 
and Rarnah. (Comp. Joseph. B. J. 1. c.) This makes 
against its identity with the modeim village of Jela\ 
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#hieh no doubt marks the site of the ancient Geba, 
situated as it is on the direct road between Michmash 
and Jerusalem. (Bee Isaiah, x. 28, 29.) Rarnah and 
Gibeah of Saul were not in the line of march of the 
invading arniy from the north, but from their con- 
tiguity to it naturally shared in the panic. Gibeah 
then must be sought to the west of the modem 
JehE, and on the direct Nablouse road ; and there is 
a remarkable conical hill, conspicuous from J erusalem, 
close to the high road, about the stated distance 
from the city, which appears to have been occupied 
by an ancient city, as its modern name indicates. 
Accordingly, in consistency with the above notices, 
though inconsistently with himself, Dr. Robinson 
decides for TuleHeUFidl (more properly Tell-el- 
Full) as the representative of Gibeali of Saul. (The-^ 
ological Review, vol. iii. p. 645.) [G. W.] 

GIBEON (LXX. TaSaltvi Eth. Ta^uiaveiryis), 
the metropolis and royal city of the Hivites, strongly 
fortified; whose inhabitants, having deceived the 
Israelites under Joshua, were allowed to live under 
bondage, with their fellow-citizens in Chephirah, 
Beeroth, and Jirjath-jearim : together with which, it 
was assigned to the tribe of Benjamin. (Josh, ix., x. 
2, xviii. 25.) It was a priestly city (Josh. xxi. 17), 
which may account for the tabernacle being placed 
there, prior to its removal to the temple prepared 
for it at Jerusalem. (1 Chron. xvi. 1. 37 — 40, xxi. 
29 ; 2 CAww. i. 2 — 6; 1 Kings, vhi. 4, &c.) “ Jo- 
sephus, hr one place, gives the distance of Gabaon 
from Jerusalem at 50 stadia, and in another at 40 
stadia. (B. J. ii. 19. § 1, Ant. vii. 11. § 7.) Euse- 
bius places Gibeon 4 Roman miles west of Bethel, 
while the corresponding article of Jerome sets it at 
the same distance on the east. (Onomast. s. v. Fo- 
Sadov.) The text of Jerome is here probably cor- 
mptei” (Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. ii. p. 137. n. 2.) 
Its site is fixed by Josh. x. 10, 11, where the 
Philistines, on their rout at Gibeon, retreat to the 
plain by Bethoron. (Comp. Joseph. B.J. ii. 19. § 1.) 

I Accordingly, on the camel-road between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, by way of Lydda and the two Bethorons, 
we find a modern village named el- Jib, situated on 
a mcky eminence, and exhibiting traces of an ancient 
city. It is distant from Jerusalem about 2?! hours, 
by the nearest route, which would equal 60 stadia. 
It has a fine fountain of water, which discharges 
itself into a cave excavated so as to form a large 
subterranean reservoir, near which are the remains 
of another open reservoir, about 120 feet in length 
by 100 in breadth, doubtless intended to receive the 
superfluous waters of the cavern. (Robinson, Bib. 
Res. vol. ii. pp. 136 — 138.) This may be the Pool 
of Gibeon (2 Sam. ii. 13), called in Jeremiah " the 
great waters in Gibeon” (xli. 12). [G. W.] 

GIBLITES. [Byblos.] 

GIFIL (Jornand. de Get. 22; Gilpit, Geog. Rav.), 
a river of Dacia, which has not at present been iden- 
tified. [E.B.J.] 

GIGLIUS (tA ViyXiov bpos, vulgo Tiyiov), a 
mountain in the interior of Cyrenaica. (Ptol. iv. 3. 
§20.) [P.S.] 

GIGO'NIS PROM. (ViyavLs tenpet, Etym. Mag. 
s. V. ^Uywvls, Ptol. iii. 13. § 23), a promontory on 
the coast of the Crossaea, in Macedonia, with a 
town Gigonus (Tiycavos, Steph. B.), to which the 
Athenian force, which had been employed against 
Perdiceas, marched in three days fromBeraea. (Thuc. 
i. 61.)- it appears, from the order of the names in 
Herodotus (vii. 123), that it was to the S. of Cape 
Aeneium, the great Karahumitj hence its situation 
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was nearly that of Cape ApanomL (Leake, Sorth* 
Greece, vol, iii. p. 452*) [E. B* J*] 

GIGONUS. [Gigoxis Pkoh.] 

GIGURRL [Astures.] 

GIHON. [Jerusalem.! 

GILBOA MONS (VgKSovs opoy), a low moRTitam 
district to the south-east of the plain of Esdraelon, 
situated in the tribe of Issachar, infamous for the 
defeat of the Israelites under Sniil and Jonathan, by 
the Philistine hosts. (1 Sam. xxviii. 4, xxsi.) From 
this fact they are called opr} aKko<p6ka>y (alienige- 
iiarum montes) by Eusebius, who places them six 
miles from Scythopolis, where a large village named 
Gelbus (reX§ow) existed in his day. This village 
still exists, under the name of Jelbon, and serves to 
identify the mountain tract which it occupies as the 
Mount Gilboa of Scripture. The road from Beisan 
(Scythopolis) to Jenin passes near this village, and 
over the mountains. (Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. iii. 
pp. 157, 170.) The village of JtlHn, however, “ lies 
south of Takooah, on the western declivity of Mount 
Gilboa, and not on the east side, as it is marked in 
Robinson’s map.” (Dr. Schultz, in Williams, Holy 
City, vol. i. p. 469.) [G. W.] 

GILEAD. [Palaestina.! 

GILGAL (rdkyaka, LXX. ; Tokycav and Vakydif, 
Euseb.), the first station of the Israelites after 
crossing the Jordan, and, therefore, between Jericho 
and that river, ‘rin the east border Jericho.” 
(Josh, iv. 19.) It was here that the twelve stones 
taken out of the bed of the Jordan were deposited, 
that the first passover was celebrated in the promised 
land, and the ordinance of circumcision renewed, 
from which last circumstance the place derived its 
name. “ This day have I rolled away the reproach 
of Egypt from off you ; wherefore, the name of the 
place is called Gilgal (i. e. Tolling) unto this day.” 
(v. 9.) It seems to have been the head- quarters of 
Joshua daring the subjugation of the land (ix. 6, 
X. 6. 43), and was probably invested with a sacred 
character from that time forward : for there Samuel 
judged, in his annual circuit (1 Sam. vii. 16),' there 
he publicly inaugurated the kingdom (xi. 14, 15) ; 
and there he commanded Saul to await his arrival, 
when he should come to offer sacrifice (x. 8. xiii, 4, 
&c.). According to Eusebius, it was 2 miles from 
Jericho (^Onormst s. v.); but Josephus, with greater 
show cf accuracy, places it 10 stadia from Jericho, 
and 50 from the Jordan (Ant v. 1. § 4). It was 
a desert place in the time of Eusebius, but regarded 
with great veneration by the inhabitants of the 
country. No traces of an ancient city can now be 
discovered between the site of Jericho, which is 
clearly identified, and the river. It may be doubted 
whether the Gilgal mentioned in 2 Kings, ii. 1, 
where there was a school of the prophets (iv. 38), is 
identical with the one above noticed. Eusebius 
alludes to another in the vicinity of Bethel (s. v.), 
whose site is still marked by the large modern village 
of Jllgilia, to the left of the Nablus rojid, about 2 
hours north of Bethel. (Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. iii. 
81, 82.) Tills is possibly the Gilgal mentioned in 
Beat. xi. 29, 30, in the vicinity of Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim ; a notable difficulty, which Eusebius and 
St. Jerome propose to solve by transferring these 
mountains to the banks of the Jordan. Another 
modern village of the same name near the coast, a 
little south of Antipatris, seems to indicate the site 
of a third town of the same name. Dr. Robinson 
thinks that “ the Gilgal of Nehemiah, xii. 29 and 
of 1 Mcscc. ix. 2 may be referred to the place eto 
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cadled in the western plain, near Antipatris. (Bib. 
Res, vol, ii. p. 287. n. 3.) [G. W.] 

GILIGAMMAE (Tikiyd/ngai, Herod, iv. 169,' 
TikiydixSai, Steph. B. s. v.), a Libyan people, who 
dwelt originally on the N. coast of Libya, W. of the 
Advbmachidae, as far as the island of Aphrotlisias, 
W. of tlieport of Gyrene; but were afterwards pushed 
back by the Greek settlers to the inner parts of 
Marmarica and Cyrenaica. [P. 8.3 

OINDANES (riubwes or Viyddues), a Libyan 
people, who dwelt W. of the Macae, and S. of the 
Tripolis in the Regio Svrtica ; and of whose customs 
some curious particular are given by licrtKiotus 
(iv. 176 ; Steph. B. s. v.). [P. S.] 

GINDARUS (rivbapos), a city of the Syrian dis- 
trict of Cykehestica ; an acropolis, and resort of 
robbers, according to Strabo (p, 7.53.) Ptolemy, 
however, places a city of this name in the district 
ofSeleucis (v. 15). [G. W.] 

GIR FL- ; GIRA METPwOPOLIS. [Libya.] 
GIRBA. [Mexixx.] 

GIRGASHITES (Tep'^ea-dioi), one of the seven 
idolatrous nations descended from Canaan ( Gen. x. 
16), and dispossessed by the children of Israel 
(Josh. xxiv. 11). They do not occur in the lists in 
Exodus, iii. 8, 17, or Deuteronomy, xx. 17; nor is 
there any indication of their position in Palaestine. 
Dr. Wells supposes them to have been a family of 
the tribe of the Hivites; as in nine out of ten places 
where the nations of Canaan are reckoned they are 
omitted, while in the tenth, where they are in- 
serted, the Hivites are omitted. £G. W.] 

GIRGIRI M. (rb Tipytpt. ^ Tlpyvpis $pos), a 
mountain of Libya Interior, above the Regio Sjrtica, 
containing the sources of the river Cixyps. (Ptol. 
iv. 6. §§ 11, 17.) It is probably the Mons Gyri of 
Pliny (v, 5) and the Gbatiarum Collis of He- 
rodotus. [F, S.] 

GITANAE, a town of Epirus, described by Livy 
as being near Corcyra, and about 10 miles from the 
coast, (Liv. xlii. 38.) It is not mentioned by any 
other ancient w’riter, and it hiis thertdure been con- 
jectured that the word is a corrupt form of Chyton, 
which Ephorus spoke of as a place in Epirus colo- 
nised by the Clazomenii. (Steph. B. s. v. Xvrou ; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 76.) 

GITTITES (Pedaros), the ethnic of Gath. (^Sam. 
vi. 10, 11, xxi. 19.) [Gath.] 

GLANDIMA'RIUM. [Gallaecia.] 

GLANIS. [ClajSis.] 

GLANNIBANTA, in Britain, the fom in the 
NotitiaofClanoventuin. [Glaxo vextum.] [R.G.L.] 
GLANUM (Tkavdv » Eth. Glanicus), is one of 
the five towns which Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 15) mentions 
in the country of the Saiyea in Gallia Karbonensis. 
Pliny (iii. 4) enumerates it among the Oppida La- 
tina of Narbonensis, and calls it Glanuin Livii, a 
name due, as it is supposed, to Liviiis Drusus, who 
settled a colony here about b. c. 4. Glanurn is 
placed in the Antonine Itin. on a road from Cabcllio 
(Cavaillon) to Arelate (rtrZ^’5): it is 16 M. P. from 
Cabellio to Glanurn, and 12 from Glaimm to Krnu- 
ginum. [Ernaginum.] The Table lias the same 
route and the same names, — but it makes 12 M F. 
from Cabellio to Glanurn, and 8 from Glanurn to 
Ernaginum ; and these distances appear to be 
correct. Glanurn is the village of St. Remi, which 
is proved by an inscription found there with the 
words ** Reipublicae Glauicoram ” on it. The exact 
site of Glanurn is above a mile south of St Remi, 
near which there are at present, in a good shite of 
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preservation, a Roman mausoleum, and also a Roman 
triumphal arch, which are engraved in several works. 
(^Mem. de V Acad. tom. vii. p. 263; Millin, Voyage 
dans les Depart. Meridionaux^ tom. iii. p. 394. 
pi. 63. fig. 1.) 

The triumphal arch is much damaged. The lower 
part contains eight columns, two on each side of the 
arch, or four on each front; and four has-reliefs 
without inscriptions : the figures, which are above 
six feet high, represent captives chained, men and 
women ; only two heads are entire. A garland of 
leaves and fruits, sculptured with great skill, orna- 
ments the archivolt. In the intercolumniations 
there are the remains of consoles, which, it is sup- 
posed, supported statues. The building, which is 
called a mausoleum, is about 60 feet high, resting on 
a square base formed of large stones, and consisting 
of three stories or stages. The lowest is a qua- 
drangular stylobate, on the upper part of each face 
of which is a bas-relief. The next stage, which is 
also square in the plan, has four open faces, and 
fluted pillars engaged, with Corinthian capitals. 
The third stage rests on a circular basement, above 
which are ten fluted columns with Corinthian ca- 
pitals, surmounted by an entablature, above which 
is a kind of dome. This third stage is a kind of 
little temple, with open spaces between the columns. 
The friezes and the archivolts are ornamented with 
bas-reliefs. There were two male figures in this 
little temple clothed with the toga, which used to 
rest against the columns, where they had fallen or 
been thrown down. They have been set again on 
their base, and the heads have been restored; but, 
as generally happens, the heads make a miserable 
contrast with the rest of the figures. It is generally 
supposed that this building is a tomb, though some 
writers deny it. But it has the following inscription, 
as reported in a recent work: sex. l. m. jvumt 
c. F. PARENTIBVS. svEis. The tliree names appear 
to be Sextus, Lucius, and Marcus named JuHi; and 
the c. F. signify ‘‘curaverunt faciendum.'^ It is, 
therefore, clearly a monumental building. On, Italian 
sepulchral inscriptions “ fecerunt ” or “ fecit ” is the 
common expression ; but “ faciendum cumverunt ” 
also occurs. (Fabretti, Inscr.Ant., §'C.,Eoniae, 1699, 
p. 358, &c.) Perhaps some careless copier of the 
inscription has put the o. before the f. It is a con- 
clusion of some French writers, which must be 
rejected, that the Julii who erected this monument 
were connected by blood or alliance with the Roman 
Julii. Some even conclude that it was erected in 
honour of the dictator Caesar and of Augustus. They 
further conclude, without their premises, that it was 
erected in the first century of the Christian aera, 
and that the bas-reliefs represent the conquests of 
Caesar in Gallia. It was usual for Gall! to take 
the names of their Roman patrons; and these Julii 
may be Galli whose ancestors had received some 
favour from the dictator, and probably the Roman 
citizenship. The style of the edifice certainly shows 
that it does not belong to a late period of the empire; 
and that is all that we can say. | 

A silver coin of Glanum is mentioned, with the ! 
stamp of Massilia and the legend TXavz/cwv, from 
which we may conclude that this place was at some ! 
time dependent on Massilia. (D’Anville, Notice, ^c.’^ ' 
Walckenaer, Geog.,^c. vol. ii. p. 214; Ukert, Gallien^ 
p.435; Richard et Hocquart, Guide du Voyageur^ 
§*c.) 

GLA'PHYRAE (rAa<pvpod), a town of Thessaly, 
mentioned by Homer along with Boebe and lolcos 
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(H il 712 ; comp. Steph. B. s. v.), but of which the 
name does not subsequently occur. Leake con- 
jectures that it is represented by the Hellenic ruins 
situated upon one of the hills above the modern vil- 
lage of Kdprena, between Boebe and lolcos. The 
entire circuit of the citadel on the summit of the hill 
may be traced, and on its lower side part of the wall 
is still standing. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
p, 432.) 

GLAXJOANITAE, or GLAUSAE (PAav/cavirm, 
or PAaGfrai, Arrian, v. 20), the name of a people 
conquered by Alexander during his Indian expedi- 
tion. They appear to have lived near the banks of the 
Hydaspes. Alexander gave their country to Porus. 
Arrian says that the name is written Glaucanicae 
by Aristobulus, and Glaasae by Ptolemy. [V.] 
GLATJCONNE'SUS. [Euboea, p. 872, a.] 
GLAUCUS (PAaGfcos). There are no less than 
four rivex’s of this name in Asia Minor: 1. A tribu- 
tary of the Phasis in Colchis, now called Tchorocsou. 
(Strab. xi. p. 498 ; Plin. vi. 4.) 2. One of the two 
small rivers by the union of which the Apsorrhus or 
Aeampsis, in Pontus, is formed, (Ptol. v. 6. § 7.) 
3. A tributary of the Maeander in Phrygia, not far 
from Eumeneia. (Plin. v. 29.) There are coins 
with the name of this river. (Leake, Asia Minor, 
p. 167.) 4. A river in Lycia, on the frontier of 

Caria, which empties itself into the bay of Teimissus, 
whence that bay is sometimes called Sinus Glaucus. 
(Plin. vi. 29 ; Quint. Smyrn. Posthom. iv. 6, foil.; 
Strab. xiv. p. 651.) The modem name of the bay 
is Makri. Steph. B. mentions a Sfi/xos PAab/cov, 
which was probably a place on the banks of the 
river. [L. S.] 

GLATJCUS, a river of Achaia. [Achaia, p. 
13, b.] 

GLESSARIA INSULA. [Austeravia.] 
GLINDITIONES, a people or town of Illyricum 
(Plin. iii. 22), probably represented by Ljuhinje in 
the Herzegowina. [E. B. J,} 

GLISAS (PAifras or rAlcriray: Eth. TKicriprios), 
an ancient town of Boeotia, mentioned by Homer in 
the same line with Plataea (//. ii. .504), and cele- 
brated in mythology as the place where the Epigoni 
fought against the Thebans, and where the Argive 
chiefs were buried who fell in the battle. (Pans. i. 
44. § 4, ix. 5. § 13, ix. 8. § 6, ix. 9. § 4, ix. 19. 
§ 2.) Pausanias, in his description of the road from 
Thebes to Chalcis, says that Giisas was situated be- 
yond Teuraessus, at the distance of seven stadia from 
the latter place; that above Giisas rose Mount Hy- 
patus, from which flowed the torrent Thermodon. 
(Pans. ix. 19. §2.) Strabo (ix. p. 412) places it 
on Mt. Hypatus, and Herodotus (ix. 43) describes 
the Thermodon as flowing between Giisas and Ta- 
nagra. Leake identifies Giisas with the ruins on the 
bank of the torrent of PlatandM, above which rises 
the mountain of Siamatd, the ancient Hypatus. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 250.) 

GLOTA. [Clota.] 

GLYOYS LIMEN. [Acheron, p. 19, a.] 
GLYPPIA or GLYMFIA (rXvzTria, Paus. iii. 
22. § 8), a village of Laconia, situated near the 
frontiers of Argolis. Glyppia is the name in Pau- 
sanias, who simply describes it as situated in the in- 
terior above Marius. It appears to be the same 
place as the fortress called TKvfxireh by Polybiu.s, 
who places it near the borders of the Argeia and 
Laconia, and who relates that the Messenians were 
defeated here in b. c. 218 by the Spartiins, wlien 
they were endeavouring, by a round-about march 
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from Tegea, to penetrate into the southern valley of 
the Eurotas. (Polyb. v. 20.) It is also mentioned 
on another occasion by Polybius (iv. 36), The an- 
cient town is pr(»bably represente d by the Hellenic 
remains at Lympidda, which is probably a corraptioii 
of the ancient name. Tlie district south of Zym- 
pidda is called O'lympo^Jchdria^ which name would 
seem to indicate that one of the mountains in the 
neighbourhood bore the name of Olympus in ancient 
times. Leake indeed conjectures that r^-vy-rria was 
the ancient local form of ’OAujUTrla, and consequently 
that Lympidda md O'lympo-Jchoria may both origi- 
nate in the same ancient name Olympia having the 
local form of Glympia. (Boblaye, Recherehes, <^c. 
p. 362 ; Leake, Feloponnesiaca, p. 362 ; Cuirtius, 
Felopcnnesos, voL ii. p. 303.) 

GxVOSUS, GNOSSUS. [Cirosus.] 

OOBAEUM (VdSmoi* ^Kpov) , is placed by Ptolemy 
(in 8. § 1) in Gallia Lugdunensis, and it is the 
most western part of Gallia. O’Anville concludes 
that it is Finistere or MaM^ commonly called 
Fointe St. Mathhn. It is certainly some point 
between the FoinM de Penmarche and the place 
where tlie Erencli coast turns east. GosselKn and 
others make it the cape on which stands the light 
of Audiernej and which terminates on the east the 
road of Gob-estan. In such a case as this the name 
helps to a probable conclusion. [G, L.] 

GOBANNIO,in Britain, mentioned in the 12th Iti- 
nerary, probably "Aber-^rauearay in Wales. [R.G.L.] 
OOGANA (Twyava^ Arrian, Ind. c. 38), a small 
place on the coast of Persis, to which the fleet of 
JSfearchus came, at the mouth of a small stream or 
torrent called the Areon. It is now called Konkm. 
(Vincent, Toy. of Nearchusy vol. i. p. 385.) [V.] 

GOGARE'NE (Vayapriyi}), a canton of Armenia, 
which Strabo (xi p. 528) places to the N. of the 
Cyrus. It is the same as the Armenian Koukar or 
KowharFhy and is represented by the modern 
Akhdliskhmy lying between GuriUy Imiretiay Gear- 
pidy and the river Jordk. St. Martin (^Mem- mr 
lArmenky vol, i. p. 81) corrects the reading ’ilSa- 
privoi in Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v.) into Faya- 
pTivoi. £E. B. J.] 

GOLGI (FoXyof : FtL TdKyioSy ToAyla, FoA- 
TTjiS, Steph. B.), a town of Cyprus, famous fur the 
worship of Aphrodite (Tlxeocr. sv. 100; Lycophr. 
589 ; Catull xxxvi. 15, M/pt. Pel. et Thet 96), 
■which, according to legend, had existed here even 
before its introduction at Paphos by Agapenor. 
(Pausan. viii. 5. § 2.) Tlie town is mentioned by 
Pliny (v. 35); but its position is not known. (En- 
gel, KyproSy vol. i. p. 145, voL ii. p. 81.) [E.B.J.1 
GOLGOTHA MONS. [Jerusalem.] 

GOLOE. [Gabtle.] 

GOMPHI (VoiKpoiy Strab. ix. p. 437; Steph. B. 
s. V . ; Eth. Voix<p6sy ro/x<pevSy Gomphensis), a town 
of Histiaeotis in Thessaly, situated upon a tributary 
of the Peneius, and near the frontiers of Athamania 
and Dolopia. Its position made it a place of histori- 
cal importance, since it guarded two of the chief 
passes into the Thessalian plains : ‘‘ that of Musdkiy 
distant two miles, which was the exit from Dolopia, 
and the pass of Pories, at a distance of four miles, 
which led into Athamania, and through that pro- 
vince to Ambracia.’' (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
iv. p. 521.) In the war against Philip, Amynander, 
king of the Athamanes, in co-operation with the Ro- 
man consul Piamininus, having descended from the, 
latter pass (“ Fauces angustae, quae ab Athamania 
Thessaliam diriniunt ’’), first took Pheca, a town 
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lying between the pass and Gomphi, and then Coin- 
phi itself, B. c. 198. The possession of this place 
was of great importance to Flamininiis, since it se- 
cured him a communication with the Ambracian 
gulf, from which he derived his supplies. The route 
from Gomphi to Arnbracia is described by Livy as 
very short but extremely difficult. The capture of 
Gomphi ■vi'as followed by the surrender of the towns 
named Argenta, Pherimira, Tfaimarum, Lisinae, 
Stimo, and Lampsus, the position of wliich is quite 
uncertain. (Liv. xxxii. 14, 15.) Wien Athamania 
revolted from Philip in b. c. 189, he marched into 
their country by the above-mentioned pass, but was 
obliged to retire with heavy loss. (Liv. xxxviii. 2,) 
There can be no doubt that it was by the same 
route that the Roman consul Q. Marcius Philippus 
marched from Amhracia into Thessaly in b. c. 169. 
(Liv. xliv. 1.) In the campaign between Caesar 
and Pornpey in b. a 48, the inhabitants of Gomphi, 
having heard of Caesar’s repulse at Dyrrhachiiim, 
skiit their gates against him, when he arrived at the 
place from Aeginium ; but he took the place by as- 
sault in a few hours. Caesar, in his account of 
these events, describes Gomphi as the first town in 
Thessaly to those coming from Epirus.” (Caes. 
B. C. iii. 80; Appian, B. C. ii. 64; Dion Cass. xli. 
51.) 

The Greek geographer Meletius placed Gomphi at 
Stagus, but, from an inscription found at StagiiSj it 
is clear that this is the site of Aeginium. [Aegi- 
nium.] Leake, however, has shown that Gomphi 
is represented by Episkopiy which is the name of 
an uncultivated height lying along the left bank of 
tihe Bliuriy at a distance of two or three miles from 
the mountains. On this height there are still some 
remains of the ancient town. The modern name is 
owing to the fact of Gomphi having been a bishop- 
ric in later times. (Hierocl. p, 642.) Leake places 
Pheca at a small village called Bhtzly midway be- 
tween the bill of Ephhopf and the pass of Fortes. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol iv. p. 519, seq.) 
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GO'NGALAE. [Libya.] 

GO'NGYLUS. [Sellasia.] 
GONHO-COXDYLON. [Gondvh.on.] 
GONHUS or GONHI (Fdmiy, Herod., Strab. , 
Vovvoiy Polyb., Steph. B. : Eth, Tdvmos, also Fowaov, 
VovaraSy Steph. B. s. v,), an ancient town of the 
Perrhaebi in Thessaly, wdiich derived its name, ac- 
cording to the later Greek critics, from Gonneus, 
mentioned in the Iliad. (/Iii. 748; Steph. v. 
VovpoL) Its position made it one of tlie most im- 
portant places in the north of Thessaly. It stood 
on the northern side of the Peneius, near the entrance 
of the only two passes by which an enemy can pene- 
trate into Thessaly from the north. The celebrated 
vale of Tempe begins to narrow at Gonni; and the 
pass across Mt. Olympus a little to the west of 
Tempe leads into Thessaly at Gonni. It wms by 
the latter route that the army of Xerxes entered 
Thessaly. (Herod, vii. 128, 173.) The position of 
Gonni with respect to Tempe is clearly shown by 
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the numerous passages in which it is mentioned by 
Livy. After the battle of Cynoscephalae, in B. c. 
1 97, Philip fled in haste to Terape, but halted a 
day at Gonni, to receive such of his troops as might 
have survived the battle. (Liv. xsxiii. 10 ; Polyb. 
xviii. 10.) In the war against Antioch us, in b. c. 
191, when the king, having marched from Deme- 
trias, had advanced as far north as Larissa, a portion 
of the Itoman army under the command of App. 
Claudius marched through the pass across Mt. Olym- 
pus, and thus arrived at Gonni. On this occasion 
Livy says that Gonni was 20 miles from Larissa, 
and describes it as situated “ in ipsis faucibus saltus 
qum Tempo appelkntur.” (Liv. xxxvi. 10.) In 
B. <3, 171 it was strongly fortifled by Perseus; and 
when this monarch retired into Macedonia, the Eo- 
man consul Liciiiius advanced against the town, but 
found it impregnable. (Liv. xlii. 54, 67.) Gonni 
does not occur in history after the wars of the Eo- 
mans in Greece, but it is mentioned by Strabo (ix. 
p. 440 ; Ptoi. iii. 13. § 42). 

The site of Gonni is fixed by Leake at a place 
called LyMstomo, or the “ Wolfs Mouth,” in the 
vale of Dereli, d,t the foot of a point of Mt. Olympus, 
about a mile from the Peneius. Here are some re- 
mains of a Hellenic city, mixed with other ruins of 
a later date. It would therefore appear that the 
town of Lycostomium (^AvKoaT6juLiov')j which occui*s 
in Byzantine history as early as the eleventh cen- 
tury (Gantacuz. ii. 28, iv. 19), was built upon the 
site of Gonni. (Leake, Not'thern Greece^ vol. iv, 
p.388.) 

GONOESSA, GONUSSA. [Pallenb.J 

GOPHNA(r<5(pi/a, Joseph.; Toi5(pva^ PtoL), atown 
of Palaestine, situated in the country of Benjamin. 
It gave its name to one of the ten toparchies (Fo^- 
viTtK^ Ttnrapxloj Joseph. B* J. iii. 3. § 5 ; “ to- 
parchia Goplinitica,” Pliu. v. 14)^ Josephus reckons 
it second in importance to Jerusalem, and usually 
joins it with Arcahatta. It was one of four cities 
taken by Cassius and reduced to slavery (^Ant. xiv. 
11. § 2), but restored to freedom by a decree of 
Marcus Antonius, after the battle of Philippi 
(12. §§ 2, 3). It was taken by Vespasian in his 
last campaign in Palaestine (B. J. iv. 9. § 9), and, 
as Titus marched on Jerusalem by way of Caesareia 
and Samaria, he passed through Gophna (v. 2. § 1). 
Eusebius makes it the ^dpay\ Bdrpuosj Vallis Botri, 
or Eshcoi of Holy Scripture, — its name being iden- 
tical in signification, — (from ]£JI, a vine), which 
proves the fertility of the place in his days. He places 
it 15 miles from Jerusalem, on the road to Neapolis 
(Nablouse), in near agreement with the Peutinger 
Tables, which state the distance at 16 miles. The 
site is still marked by an inconsiderable Christian 
village, retaining its ancient name unchanged, pro- 
nounced by the natives Jvfna. It is situated in a 
deep basin formed by the concurrence of several 
valleys, and surrounded on all sides by hills. Con- 
siderable traces of the Eomaii road between this town 
and Jerusalem, are to be seen to the south of the vil- 
lage. The soil around is i*emarkably fertile, and its 
grapes are celebrated throughout the country. (Bo- 
binson.i?/^. lies. vol. iii. pp. 77 — 79 ) [G.W.] . 

GO'EDIUM (TopBiov), a town of Bithynia, a little 
to the north of the river Sangarius, was in later times 
called Juliopolis. This city must have been of con- 
siderable antiquity, having been the residence of the 
ancient Phrygian kings ; hut in the time of Strabo 
(xii. p. 568) it had sunk to the condition of a mere 
vilhgQ it appears, however, that it was rebuilt and 
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enlarged in the time of Augustus under the name of 
Juliopolis, and thenceforth it continued to flourish for 
several centuries. (Strab. L. <?. p. 574; Polyb. xxii. 
20; Liv. xxxviii. 18 ; Plin. V. 42; Ptol. v. 1. § 14.) 
In the time of Justinian it had suffered from the in- 
undations of the river Scopas, and was therefore re- 
paired by that emperor. (Procop. de Aed. v. 4.) 
Gordium is celebrated in history as the scene of 
Alexander’s cutting the famous Gordian knot. Tins 
adventure took place in the acropolis of the town, 
which had been the palace of king Gordius. (Arrian, 
i. 29, ii. 3; Q. Curt. iii. 1, 12; Justin, xi. 
7.) _ [L.S.] 

GOBBIUTI'GHOS (TopSlov r^txos), a town in 
Caria, one day’s march from Antioch. (Liv. xxxviii. 
13.) Steph. B. says that it was founded by Gor- 
dius, a son of Midas, whence it must once have be- 
longed to Phrygia. ("L. S.] 

GORDYE’NE, GORDYE'NL [Cordyene.] 
GORGON or XJEGO (TopySvyj, Ptol. iii. 1. § 
78 : Gorgonci), B. small island in the Tyrrhenian 
sea, between the coast of Etmria and Corsica, and' 
distant about 20 miles from the mainland. Its 
name is written Urgo by Pliny and Mela ; but 
Butilius, who describes it in his poetical itinerary, 
calls it Gorgon, and this form is confirmed by the 
authority of Ptolemy (1. c.), as well as by its modern 
name of Gorgona. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12 ; Mel. ii. 7. 

§ 19; Eutil. Jtin. i. 515.) It is a small island, only 
about 8 miles in circumference, but elevated and 
rocky, rising abruptly out of the sea, w^hich render's 
it a conspicuous object from a distance. Between 
it and the port of Livorno is .the islet of Meloria, 
a mere rock, which is supposed to be the Maenaria 
of Pliny. [E. H. B.] 

GO'RGYLXJS. [Laconia.] 

GOENEAS, a fortress in the north of Armenia 
(Tae, Ann. xii. 45), which D’Anville identifies with 
Khorien, [E. B. J.] 

GORTYN, GORTYNA (Topriv, Tdprvra: Utk 
Topriivios), a town of Crete which appears in the 
Homeric poems, under the form of Topriiv {It ii. 646, 
Oi^^.iir.294); but afterwards became usually T6prvva, 
(comp. Tzchuck ad Pomp. Melam, vol. iii. pt. ii, p. 
811), according to Steph. B. (s. v.) it was originally 
called Lai^ssa (Adpiacra) and Cremnia {Kp^ijuvia), 
This important city was next to Onossus in im- 
portance and splendour; in early times these two 
great towns had entered into a league which enabled 
them to reduce the whole of Crete under their power; 
in after-times when dissensions arose among them 
they were engaged in continual hostilities (Strab. x. 
p. 478). It was originally of very considerable size, 
since Strabo (t c.) reckons its circuit at 50 stadia; 
but when he wrote it was very much diminished. 
He adds that Ptolemy Philopator had begun to en - 
close it with fresh walls; but the work was not 
carried on for more than 8 stadia. In the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Gortyna seems to have had relations 
with Athens, (Time. ii. 85). In b. c. 201, Phi - 
lopoemen, who had been invited over by the inhabit- 
ants, assumed the command of the forces of Gor- 
tyna. (Plut. Philop, 13.) In b, c. 197, five 
hundred of the Gortynians, under their commander, 
Cydas, which seems to have been a common name , 
at Gortyna, joined Quinctius Flamininus in Thessaly 
(Liv. xxxiii. 3.) 

Gortyna stood on a plain w^^atered by the river Le- 
thaeus, and at a distance of 90 stadia from the Li- 
byan Sea, on which were situated its two harbours, 
Lebena and MetaUum (Strab. 1. c.'), and is men- 
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tioned by Pliny (iv. 20), Scylax (p. 19), Pfokiny 
(lii. 17. § 10), and Hierocles, who commenced Ms 
tour of the island with this place. 

In the neighbourhood of Gortyna, the fountain of 
Sauros is said to have been surrounded by poplars 
which bore fruits (Theophrast. H, P. iii. 5); and on 
the banks of the Lethaeus was another famous 
spring, which the naturalists said was shaded by a 
plane-tree, which retained its foliage through tlie 
winter, and which the people believed to have covered 
the marriage-bed of Europa and the metamorphosed 
Zeus. (Theophrast. jEI. P. h 15; Varr* de Me Pustie. 
I 7; Plin. xii. 1.) 

The ruins of Gortyna, as they existed previously, 
have been described more or less diffusely by various 
write:*s (Belon, Les Observ, des plus Singul. p.8; 
Tournefort, Voyage du pp. 58 — 64; Po- 

cocke, Trav, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 252- — 255 ; Savaiy, 
Lettres sur la Grece, xxiii.) ; their statements, 
along with the full account of the Venetian MS. of 
the 16 th century, will be found in the Museum of 
Classical Antiquities^ vol. ii. pp. 277 -286. The 
site of Gortyna cannot, till the survey of the island 
is completed, be made out, but Mr. Pashley (Trav. 
vol, i. p. 295) has placed it near the modem ffa- 
gliius DJieka, where the ten Saints of Gortyna, ac- 
cording to tradition, suffered martyrdom in the reign 
of Decius (comp. Cornelius, Creta Sacra, vol. i. pp. 
156 — 166). In this neighbourhood is the cavern 
which Mr. Cockerell (Walpole, Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 
402 — 406) has conjectured to be the far-famed la- 
byrinth ; but as the ancients, with the exception of 
Clandian (S&xt. Cons. Eon. 634), who, probably, 
used the name of the* town as equivalent to Cretan, 
are unanimous in fixing the legend of the Minotaur 
at Cnossus, the identification must be presumed to 
be purely fanciful. The coins of Gortyna are of very 
ancient workmanship. Besides the autonomous, there 
are numerous imperial coins, ranging from Augus- 
tus to Hadrian. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 312; Sestini, 
p.82.) [E.B. J.] 
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GORTY'hflA (Toprvvia, Topdovla: Eth. Topdu- 
j/tczTTfS, Stepli. B.; TapBriJ'la, TopBovuia, Ptol. iii, 13. 
§ 39), a place in Macedonia which the host of Sitalces 
passed in their march between Idomene and the 
plains of Cyrrlius and Pella (Time. ii. 100). Hence 
its position must be looked for in the upper valley of 
the river Axius. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 444.) [E. B.J.] 

GOETYNIUS. [Gortys.] 

GORTYS, or GORTYNA (rdprvs, Paus, viii. 
27. § 4 ; TBprvva, Paus. v. 7. § 1, Pol, iv. 60. § 3, 
Plin. iv. 6. s. 10), a town of Arcadia in the district 
Cynuria, situated near the river Gortynius (Fop- 
rhvLQs), also called Lusius (Aouuios) nearer its 
sources, which was a tributary of the Alpheius, and 
was remarkable for the coldness of its waters. The 
town is said to have been founded by Gortys, a son 
of Stymphalus, and is described by Pausamas as a 
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village in his time, though it had formerly been a 
considerable city. Most of its inhabitants wei'e re- 
moved to Megalopolis upon the foundation of the 
latter city in b. c. 371 ; but it must have continued 
to be a place of some importance, since Polybius 
says that it was taken by Euripidas, the general of 
the Eieians, in the Social War, b. c. 219. At that 
time it was subject to Thelpusa. It contained a 
celebrated temple of Asclepius, built of Fentelic 
marble, and containing statues of Asclcpiius and 
Hygieia by Scopas. Cicero alludes to this temple, 
when he says (de Nat. Deo7\ iii, 22) that near tiie 
river Lusius was the sepulchre of one of the Aecii-. 
lapii, of whom he reckoned three. Its ruins are 
seen upon a height near the village of Atzi'kolo. 
There are still remains of its principal gate and of 
its walls, consisting of polygonal masonry. (Fans, 
V. 7. § 1, viii. 4. § 8, viil 27. § 4, 23. §§ 1, 2 ; 
Pol., Plin. 11. cc. ; Leake, Aforea, vol ii. p. 24, 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 233 ; Curtins, Pelopomitsos, 
vol. i. p. 349, seq.) 

GORYA (Vdpva, Ptol. vii. 1. § 43), the capital 
of the small distidct of Goryaea (Tiupvaia, Ptol. vii. 
1. § 42), in the countiy at the foot of the Eluda-^ 
Kush, to the N. of the Panjdb, on the banks of the 
Suastus, one of the tributaries of the Copiies, or 
River of Cibul. The Suastus is, doubtless, the Su^ 
vastu, or Suwad (Lassen’s Karte v. AU-Indmi). 
There is a manifest connection between this place 
and its territory and the Guraei and Guraeus, and 
there can be hardly any doubt that they refer to the 
same people and localities. In Anian (iv. 25), 
Alexander crosses the Guraeus (Vovpaios') with some 
difficulty, and passes through the country d the 
Guraei (TovpaioL), on his way to attack the Assa- 
ceni or Aspash (Agvaha.) Here the Suastus and 
Guraeus are probably the same, and, as Forbiger 
suggests, only other names for the Choaspes or 
Khondr, one of the tributaries of the Cophes or 
Cdbul river from the north. In another place, Ar- 
rian distinguishes the tw^o rivers; stating that the 
Cophes flowed into Peucelaotis, carrying with it its 
tributaries, the Malamantus, Vastus, and Garoea 
(Tapdia, Arrian, Eid. c. 4). In Lassen’s Map ap- 
pears a stream called the Gauri, to the W. of 
the Sdmsiu, which probably represents the position 
of this stream and j«ople. In the Mahabharata 
I are found Suvastd, Gauri, and Oampana — rivers of 
this part of the country; the second is no doubt the 
Greek Guraeus, Pott suggests another derivaiion, 
which seems much less probable (Eigni. Forsek. 
p.xlvi.) [?.] 

GORYAEA [Gorya]. 

GOBYS (Ttdpus, Strab. xv. p. 697), a small to’tvn 
of Bactriana, near the junction of the Choaspes and 
Cophes. The passage in Strabo in which the name 
occurs is very corrupt, and bus led to various read- 
ings. The older editions read wapd TwpvBoA'tjif 
ttoKiv, and hence made Gorydale the name of the 
place. The later ones of Coray, Groskurd, and 
Kramer have irapb. TcdpvBi roKiv, which seems 
to be a preferable reading, and gives Gorys for the 
name of the place. The similarity of the sound, 
and the neighbourhood of the place, suggest a con- 
nection between it and Gorya. [V.] 

GOTHI, GOTONES, GOTHONES, GUTAE, 
GUTTONES (VorQoi, T6rroi, VovrBoi, T-hBoives'), 
a tribe of Germans, noticed even by Pytheas of 
Marseilles, in Ms account of Hie coasts of the 
Baltic. (Plin. xxxvii. 2.) According to him, they 
dwelt about the Aestuarium Oceaui Meiitonomon 
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(tlie Fruclie Eaf). Tacitus (Germ, 43), who Bosporas, m which they conquered Chalcedon, ]SIi- 
places them beyond the Lygii, that is, on the comedeia, Nicaea, Prusa, Apamea, and Cius. A 
north-east of them, points to the same district, third expedition, undertaken with a fleet of 500 
though he does not intimate that they were in- ships, was still more terrible for the Eoman empire, 
habitants of the coast, Ptolemy (iii. 5. § 20) men- They landed at Cyzicus, which they destroyed; then 
tions them under the name of rvdcDyes as a Sar- sailed down the Aegean, and made a descent upon 
matian tribe, and as dwelling on the east of the Attica: the whole coast, from the south of Pelo- 
Vistula, and in the south of the Venedae or Wends; ponnesus as far as Epirus and Thessaly, was ra- 
so that he, too, does not place them on the sea-coast, vaged in a fearful manner, and Illyricura was lite- 
Strabo (vii, p. 290) speaks of the Buiones (Bov- rally ransacked. At length, apparently tired of their 
rcoyes) as a tribe subject to kiug Maroboduus, which roving expeditions, a portion of the Goths returned 
agrees with the story of young Catualda, the Goth, through Moesia and across the Danube into their 
in Tacitus (Ann. ii. 62). The later form of the own country, on the north-west of the Euxine : the 
name of this people, Gotki, does not occur until the remainder continued their devastations on the coast 
time of Caracalla (Spartian. Carao. 10, Anionm, of Asia Minor; but afterwards they also returned 
Get. 6), and approaches the native name of the home. (Zosim. i. 32, foil.; Trehell Poll. Gallien. 
people, Gutthiuda, which is preserved in the Frag- 5, 6, IS; Jomand. 20; Zonar. xii. 26; Oros. vii. 
inents of Bishop Ulphilas. 22; Syncell. p. 382.) But they did not remain 

From the statements above referred to, it is mani- quiet for any length of time; for in a. D. 269 they 
fest that ill the earliest times the Gothi, or Goths, as undertook another vast maritime expedition, in 
we shall henceforth call them, inhabited the coast of which, notwithstanding many reverses in Thrace 
modern Prussia from the Vistula as far as Braunsberg and on the coast of Asia Minor, they ravaged Crete 
or Heiligenbeil, where the country of the Venedae and Cyprus, and laid siege to Cassanieia and 
commenced. After the time of Tacitus we hear no Thessalonica. At length, however, the emperor 
more of the Goths until the beginning of the third Claudius, in a. d. 269, gained a brilliant victory 
century, when, simultaneously with the appearance over the Goths in three great battles, from which he 
of the Alemanni in the west, the Goths are spoken derived the surname Gotliicus, (Trehell. Poll, 
of as a powerful nation on the coasts of the Black Claud, 8, foil.; Zosim. i. 43, foil.; Zonar. xii. 29, 
Sea. The emperor Caracalla, on an expedition foil.) Although only few returned to their own 
to the East, is said to have conquered the Goths country after these battles, the Gothic tribes still 
in several engagements (Spartian. Carao, 10) ; continued to harass the frontiers of the Roman em- 
Alexander Severus soon discovered that they were pire under the two successors of Claudius; and Au- 
inost dangerous neighbours of the province of Dacia; relian was even obliged, in a. d. 272, to cede to 
for those German tribes on the Lower Danube showed them the large province of Dacia. (Zosim. i. 48, 
as determined a hostility against the Romans as foil.; Eutrop. ix. 15; S. Ruf. 9; Amm. Marc. xxxi. 
their brethren on the Rhine. The most formidable 6.) There now followed a period of about 50 years, 
of these tribes were the Goths, who now occupied during which the Goths appear to have remained 
the countries once iiiliabited by the Sannatian Getae quiet, except that in the reign of Tacitus they made' 
and Scythians, whence they themselves are some- an unsuccessful expedition into Colchis and Asia 
times called Getae or Scythians, as, for example, in Minor. (Zosim. i. 53; Vopisc. Tacit. 13.) At 
Procopius, Capitolinas, Trebellius Pollio, and even the time when Constantine bad overcome all his 
by their own historian Jomandes. In the reign of the enemies, the Goths again came forward against 
emperor Philippus (a. d. 244 — 249) they took pas- the Romans, but soon concluded peace. (Zosim. ii. 
session of Dacia, and laid siege to Marcianopolis, the 21 ; Jomand. 21.) In a.d. 332 their king Araric 
capital of Moesia Secunda, which purchased peace crossed the Danube: in his first encounter with 
for a large sum of money. (Jomand. do Beb. Constantine he was successful; but in a second en- 
Goth. 16.) Afterwards, however, they again ra- gageinent he was worsted, and, as his own dominion 
vaged Moesia : in a.d. 250 they indeed retreated was invaded by the inhabitants of the Crimea, he 
before the army of Decius in the neighbourhood of concluded a peace. The consequence w'as, that 
Nicopolis, on the Danube; but not long afterwards henceforth, so long as the family of Constantine o> 
they annihilated the whole Roman ai'my near Phi- cupied the imperial throne, that is, till a. d. 363, 
lippopolis at the foot of Mount Haem us. (Jomand. the Goths never made any attack upon the frontiers 
l.c, 18; Amm. Marc. xxxi. 5.) The Goths now of the empire. Their great king Hennanric never 
poured down upon Macedonia and Greece, and ad- made w^ar against the Romans. In the reign of 
vanced as far as Thermopylae ; but the pass was Valens the western portion of the Goths carried on 
well guarded, and the invaders were obliged to return a war against the Romans, which lasted tliree years 
nurlhward : in Moesia, however, they defeated Decius (from A. D. 367 — 369), but in which no decisive 
a second time, and destroyed his whole army near battle was fought, and which was terminated by a 
Abrutum or Forum Trebonii. (Zosim. i. 23 ; Aurel. peace, in which the Goths acted the part of vic- 
Vict. de Caes. 29, Bpit. 29 ; Syncell. p. 375; tors. (Amm. Marc, xxxvii. 4, 5; Themist Orat, 
Zonar. xii 20, foil; Amm. Marc. xxxi. 13.) Mean- x. p. 129, foil.) At the time when the Huns in- 
time the Goths extended more and more on the vaded Europe from the east, the southern portion of 
coast of the Euxine; and having become possessed of the branch of the Goths, called Visigoths, took refuge 
a fleet, they sailed in a. d. 253 wdth a large number in the country on the right of the Danube, imploring 
of boats against Pityus. Meeting with a powerful, the emperor of Constantinople to admit them and 
resistance there, they raised the siege; but they after- protect tliem against the barbarians; in a.d. 375 
wrards returned and took the town. Trapezus expe- they accordingly crossed the Danube under their 
rienced the same fate; and in its harbour the barba- chiefs, Fridigern and Aiavivus, amounting to 
rians captured a large fleet, with which they sriled 200,000. The Ostrogoths, a,nother part of the na- 
away, in A. d. 258. In the following year they un- tion, being refused admission into the Roman empire, 
dertook a fresh expedition against the Thracian took refuge in the mountains with their king Atha- 
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naric. The Visigoths, when settled in Moesia, were 
insolently treated by their protectors, in consequence 
of which they attacked and defeated the Roman 
general Lupieinus, traversed the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and, conjointly with the bands of Goths^that 
served in the Roman armies and with others of the 
Ostrogoths, defeated the Roman army near Adria- 
nople, where the emperor Valens himself lest his 
life, A. D. 378. The Visigoths then appeared before 
Constantinople, but without being able to take it, 
and advanced westward as far as the Julian Alps. 
In the reign of Theodosius they spread devastation 
both in the south and in the north; and their hosts, 
though reduced by many reverses, remained masters 
of Thrace and Dacia (Jornand. 26), for their num- 
bers were constantly increased by fresh reinforce- 
ments from the north, and the court of Constanti- 
nople saw no other way of securing itself against 
their attacks tlian by forming friendly relations with 
them, and making them an integral part of the em- 
pire. (Oros. vii.34; Socrat. v. 10; Themist. Orai. 
xvi. p. 252, foil.; Zosim. iv. 56.) Henceforth the 
Goths were regularly engaged in the service of the 
Roman empire; but after the death of Theodosius, 
swarms of Goths, under the command of Alaric, 
quitted Thrace, advanced unmolested through the 
pass of Theimopylae towards Thebes and Athens, 
plundered Argos, Corinth, and Sparta, and then re- 
turned to Epirus, where they remained. (Zosim. v. 
5, foil. 26.) In the meantime Gaina, another chief 
in the east, attempted to make himself master of 
Constantinople and put himself at the head of the 
empire, but was compelled to withdraw with his 
army across the Danube. (Zosim. v. 13, foil; Sch 
crat. vi. 6.) After this Alaric again appears in the 
service of the empire with the title of lUynci, 
whence he made an invasion into Italy, but was 
obliged to withdraw, about a. p. 400. (Claudian, 
de Bell. Get. 535 ; Jornand. 29 ; Oros. vii. 37.) 
His example, however, was followed by Radagaisus, 
who, in A. p. 405, crossed the Alps with a numerous 
array of Goths, though apparently without producing 
any results. Alai’ic himself then again poured down 
his hosts upon Italy, and thrice advanced to Rome, 
which had not seen an army of northern barbarians 
within its walls since its capture by the Gauls, From 
Rome Alaric turned to the south of Italy, where dejith 
cut short his victorious career. In a.d.412 the Goths 
quitted Italy, the south of Gaul being given up to 
them; after having remained there for a short time, 
they crossed the Pyrenees and took possession of a I 
large part of Spain, where Athanlf, the successor of j 
Alaric, was assassinated. His successor, Wallia, | 
assisted the Romans against the Vandals and Alani i 
in Spain, and was rewarded by a portion of Western 
Gaul, from Tolosa to the ocean. The succeeding 
kings of the Goths extended their empire on botli 
sides of the Pyrenees, and the kingdom reached its 
highest point of prosperity during the latter half of 
the fifth century under Euric. The empire of the 
Visigoths then embraced the greater part of Spain 
and a large portion of Gaul, and the kings resided 
at Tolosa, Arelate, or Burdigala ; but after Euric’s 
death the Goths in Gaul were compelled to retreat 
before the Franks, while in Spain their empire was 
overthrown about two centuries later by the Sa- 
racens. 

At the time when the Visigoths were received by 
the emperor Valens within the Roman dominion, the 
application of the Ostrogoths, as already stated, was 
rejected ; but they took the first opportunity of 
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cr<sssmg the Danube notwithstanding, and joined 
Fridigem, during whose expedition to the south, how-* 
ever, they marched into Pannonia. (Amm. Marc, 
xxxi 5, 12; Jornand. 27.) In the reign of Theo- 
dosius, when the Visigoths had become reconciled 
with the Romans, there appeared a new host of Os- 
trogoths about the mouth of the Danube, hut in at- 
tempting to cross the river they were conqfletely 
defeated by the Romans. (Zosim. iv. 35 : Claiiukn, 
de IV. Cons. Hon. 623, foil.) During the ascend- 
ancy of the Huns, the Ostrogoths did not by them- 
selves commit any act of hostility against the 
Romans, but joined Attila in his cxjjedition into 
Gaul. (Jornand. 38.) After the overthrow of the 
Huns the Ostrogoths appear again in Pannonia, 
which was ceded to them, and the Eiistern empire 
was in fact obliged to purchase their peace with 
large sums of money. But after some time the 
Ostrogothic king Widemir led his liosts into Italy ; 
but his son, being prevailed upon by the emperor 
Glycerins by presents, quitted the country to join 
the Visigoths in the west. In the meantime other 
hosts under different leaders traversed the Eastern 
empire, and finally received settlements in the coun- 
try between the Lower Danube and Mount Haemus, 
in the very heart of the empire. The town of Nova 
in Moesia is said to have been the residence of their 
king Theodoric, who, in a. d. 489, on the instigation 
of the emperor Zeno, entered on his grand expdi- 
tion, the object of wliich was the conquest of Laly. 
He was successful, and established the kingdom of 
the Ostrogoths in the heart of Laly, upon the 
ruins of the kingdom of Odoacer. The new empire 
was so powerful that during the lifetime of Theo- 
doric no one ventured to attack it. But his death 
involved the downfall of his kingdom; for while the 
members of his family were embroiled in domestic 
feuds, the kingdom was attacked by foreign enemies, 
and, though it was bravely defended, became a prey 
of the Eastern empire, and the Ostrogoths ceased to 
be an independent people. 

Such is a sketch of the histoiy of the Goths and 
their two chief branches down to their disappearance 
from history. The part which tliej acted in the 
history of the Roman empire was so important and 
conspicuous, that down to the present day their 
name is often used as synonymous with Germans, 
although they were only a branch of the great Ger- 
man nation. Having traced their history, we shall 
now subjoin a brief account of the various tribes of 
which the nation of the Goths consisted, and of 
their suh-divisions, Pliny (iv. 28) describes the 
Goths as belonging to the groups of tribes which he 
calls Vindili, while some modern critics regard them 
as a part of the Istaevojus. Thus much, however, 
is certain, that ever since the beginning of the third 
century the name Goths embraced the German 
tribes occupying the south-eastern part of the coun- 
try. The different branches malring up the Gothic 
group are the following : — 

1. The Got/ii minores, also called Moesogothi^ 
were the branch of the Western Goths who, after 
having received permission to settle in Moesia, re- 
mained there in fixed habitations, applying them- 
selves to the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, 
(Jornand. 51, 52.) 

2. Gothi Tetraxitae^ belonging to the Eastern 
Goths on the Palus Maeotis (Proeop. Bell. Goth, 
iy. 4, 5, 18): they maintained their national pecu- 
liarities for a long period. 

3 The Taifalae^ on the Danube in Dacia, w’ere. 
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a part of the Western Goths. (Ajnm. Marc. xnU 
13, xsxi. 3; Eutrop. viii. 2.) 

4. The Gepidae. [Gepidae.] ‘i 

5. The [Rugii.] 

6. The Scwi and TurciUngi; see these articles. 

7. The [Heruli], and 

8. The JuthmgL [Juthungl] 

Some writers also include the Akni and Vandali 
among the Goths; bat see Alaz^i and Vandalx, 
The whole nation of the Goths, in the strict sense of 
the name, was divided into two main groups or 
tribes, the Ostrogoths^ occupying the sandy steppes 
in the east, and the Visigoths^ inhabiting the more 
fertile and woody countries in the west. The former 
occur under the names of Austrogotlii (Pollio, 
Clavd, G) and^ Ostrogothi (Claudian, in Entrop. n. 
153). The earliest traces of the name of the Visi- 
goths ( VisigothV)^ which occurs only in very late 
wnitei's, are found in Sidonius Apollinaiis (Cam. 
vii. 399, 431, v. 476) hi the form Vesus ; and in 
Cassiodorus ( Varr. iii, 1 , 3) we find Vnisigothi and 
Vuisigotlme ; while Jornandes has Wesegothae and 
Wesigothae, As to the meaning of these names, 
there can be no doubt that they were derived from 
the countries occupied by the two branches of the 
nation, the one signifying the Eastern, and the other 
the Western Goths. Zosimus and Ainmianus Mar- 
cellinus know neither of these two names, which do 
not appear to have been used until the time when 
the Goths were in possession of a large extent of 
country in the north of the Black Sea. The two 
writers just named frequently mention the Greutungi 
or Grutmgi and the Tervingi or Thervingi^ where 
they are evidently speaking of Goths. In regard to 
these names, different opinions are entertained by mo- 
dem writers, some believing them to be merely local 
names, wliich accordingly disappeared after the mi- 
gration of the Goths from the country north of the 
Euxine, whence they are not mentioned by Jor- 
nandes; others i^hink that Grutungi is only another 
name for the whole of the Ostrogoths; but it is most 
probable that the Grutungi were the most illustrious 
tribe among the Osti'ogoths, and that the Tervingi 
occupied the same rank among the Visigoths. 

As the Goths were a thoroughly German race, 
their religion must, on the whole, have been that 
common to all the Germans; but ever since the time ' 
of Constantine the Great, Christianity appears to 
have gradually strack root among the Goths settled 
in Moesia (the Moeso-Goths), whence a Gothic 
bishop is mentioned as present at tlie council of 
Nicaea in a. d. 325. Their form of Christianity 
was probably Arianism, which was patronised by 
their protector Valens, and wliich was certainly the 
form of Christkinity adopted by their celebrated 
bishop XJlphilas. Athanaric, one of their chiefs, 
however, made great efforts to destroy Christianity 
among his people, and punished those who resisted 
his attempts in a most cruel manner; but he did 
not succeed. The introduction of Christianity among 
these Goths, and the circumstance of their dwelling 
near and even among civilised subjects of tlie Roman 
empire, greatly contributed to raising them, in point 
of civilisation, above the other German tribes. Their 
bishop XJlphilas, in the fourth century, formed a new 
alphabet out of those of the Greeks and Romans, i 
which in the course of time was adopted by all tlie 
German tribes, and is essentially the same as that ; 
still in general use in Germany, and is known in 
this country by the name of black letter.” (Socrat. 
Mst. EccL iv. 27 ; Sozom. vi. 36 ; Jornand. 51 ; 
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Fhilostorg. ii. 5.) The same bishop also translated 
the Scriptures into the Gothic language, and this 
translation is the most ancient document of the 
German language now extant. Unfortunately, the 
translation has not come down to us complete; but 
the fragments are still quite suiEcient to enable us 
to form an opinion of the language at that time. It 
contains many words which the Goths in their inter- 
course with Greeks and Latins borrowed from them, 
and a few others may have been derived from the 
Sarmatians or Dacians. Besides this translation of 
the Scriptures, we possess a few other monuments of 
the Gothic language, which, however, are of less 
importance. It may be observed here, by the way, 
that of all th^Germanic dialects the Swedish is 
least like the G^iic, though there is a tradition ac- 
cording to which Scandinavia (Scandia) was the 
original home of the Goths. (Joraand, 4, 5.) The 
fact that Goths once did dwell in Scandinavia is 
indeed attested by a vast amount of evidence, among 
which the names of places are not the least import- 
ant; but the probability is, that the Goths migrated 
to Scandinavia from the country east of the Vistula, 
even before they proceeded southward; at least Pto- 
lemy (ii. 11. § 35) mentions Gutm (VovraL) in 
ScandiL The Visigoths, lastly, appear to have been 
I the first of all the German tribes that had a written 
: code of laws, the drawing up of which is ascribed to 
their king Euric in the fifth century. (Comp. 
Eisenschmidt,' rZe Ostrogothorum et 

gothorum^ Jena, 1835 ; Zahn, Ulfilas’s Gothische 
Bibelubersetzung, ^c., Weissenfels, 1805; Aschbach, 
GescMchte der Westgothen,} Manso, Gesch. der 
Ostgothm in Italien, 1824, together with the works 
referred to at the end of the article Germania, and 
Dr. Latham on Tacit. Germ. p. 162, and Epilegom. 
p. xxxviil, foil.) ‘ [L* S.] 

GOTHTNI or GOTThfl, a tribe on the east of the 
Quadi and Marcomanni, that is, in the extreme 
south-east of ancient Germany, who, according to 
the express testimony of Tacitus (Gem. 43), spoke 
the Celtic language. Some believe that the Cotini, 
mentioned by Dion Cassius (Ixxi, 12), and the 
KSi^voi of Ptolemy (ii. 11. §21), are identical with 
the Gothini. Tacitus’s description of their habi- 
[ tations, “ Terga MarcomannorumGuadorumque clau- 
dunt,” is somewhat ambiguous, whence some have 
placed them on the Vistula, in the neighbourhood 
of Cracow, while others understand Tacitus to refer 
to the south-east of the Quadi and Marcomanni, 
that is, the country now called Styria, Others again 
regard the country about the river March as the 
original seats of the Gothini ; and this view derives 
some support from the fact that the names about the 
Lunawald are Celtic, and that the mountain contains 
ancient iron mines; for Tacitus expressly states that 
the Gothini were employed in iron mines. (Corn]), 
Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 231, fob; Duncker, Orig. 
G&rman. i. p. 55, foil. ; Latham, on Tacit. Germ. 
p. 156.) [L. S.] 

GOTHONES. [Gothl] 

GKAAEI (rpaaToi), a Paeonian tribe, situated 
on the Strymon. (Time. ii. 96.) [E. B. J.] 

GRABAEl, a people and place in Illyricum (Plin. 

! iii. 22. s. 26), perhaps Grahovo in the S. of the 
E&rzegowma. [E. B. J.] 

I , GRACCURRIS {Eth. Graccuritanus ; near Co- 
i rella\ a town of the Vascones, in Hispania Tarra- 
oonensis, on the great road from Asturica to Tarraco, 
fi4 M. P. west of Caesaraugusta. Its former name, 
Ilurcis, was changed in honour of Sempronius Grac- 
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chus, who placed new settlers in it, after his conquest 
of Celtiberia. It belonged to the eonvmtm of Cae- 
saraugusta, and, was a municipiumf with the 
Eamam. (Liv. Fr. xii., Fpit sii., comp. Freinsh. 
SuppL, Liy. zii. 4 : Festus, s. v. j Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ; 
Itin. Ant p. 450 ; Coins ap, Florez, Med, de Esp. 
Tol. ii. p. 448 ; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 44, Suppl. vol. i, 
p. 88; Sestini, p. 52; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 50; Ukert. 
vol ii. pt. 1. p. 448.) [P» S.] 

GRADTJM, AD, or GEADTJS, AD. The Mari- 
time Itin. of the south coast of Gallia makes it a 
distance of 16 M. P., '‘ a fossis ad gradum Massi- 
Htanornm jfluvius Ehodanus;” and then 30 M. P. 

a gradu per flnvinm Ehodannm Arelatum.” The 
Fossae are the Fossae Marianae (JFoz-Us-Mm'tigms)^ 
and ad gradum ” must be one of the old mouths of 
the Rhone. The site of “ ad gradum is supposed 
by some French writers to be Gahjon, Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xv. 11) describes the Rhone as entering 
the sea “per patnlum sinum quem vocant Ad 
Gradus.” There may have been several Gradus at 
the mouths of the Rhone, for “gradus” is a landing- 
place, or steps for getting in and out of ships 
(Valer. Max. iii. 6) ; and D’Anville observes that 
the name Gradus is not limited to the mouths of the 
Rhone, but occurs on the coasts of Spain and Italy, 
where it is pronounced Grao and Grado, Ammianus 
places this “ sinus” IS miles from Arles, which is a 
great deal too little. The word “scala,” a Latin 
word of the same meaning, adopted by the Greeks, 
is also used to signify a landing-place or maritime 
town in the eastern part of the Mediterranean. [G.L.] 

GRAE'CI A, the name given by the Romans to the 
country called Hellas CEWds: 

A'>7i^e5)bythe inhabitants themselves. Itis proposed in 
the following article to give g brief outline of tbe phy- 
sical peculiarities of the country, and to make a few 
general remarks upon the characteristic features of its 
geography. The following sketch must be filled up 
by referring to the names of the political divisions of 
Greece, under which the reader will find a detailed 
account of the geography of the country. The ge- 
neral political histoiy of tbe country, and discussions 
respecting its early inhabitants, are purposely omitted, 
as tliese subjects more properly belong to a history 
of Greece, and could not be treated here at sufficient ; 
length to be of real value to the student. 

I. Name. 

The word EeUas was used originally to signify a 
small district of Phthiotis in Thessaly, containing a 
town of the same name. (Horn. II ii. 683; Thuc. i. 3; 
Strab, ix. p. 431; Dicaearch. p. 21, ed. Hudson ; 
Steph. B. s. r. ‘EWds,) From this district the Hel- : 
lenes gradually spread over the rest of Greece; but 
even in the time of Homer their name had not be- 
come common to the whole Greek nation. The poet 
usually calls the Greeks by the names of Danai, 
Achaei, or Argeii; and the only passage (It ii. 530) 
in which the name of Pan-Hellenes occurs was re- 
jected by Aristarchus and otlier ancient commen- 
tators, as spurious. But at the commencement of 
Grecian history we find all the members of the Hel- 
lenic race distinguished by this name, and glorying 
in their descent from a common ancestor, Hellen. 
And not only so, hut they gave to every district in 
which they were settled the name of Hellas, which 
was thus the land of the Hellenes, and did not indi- 
cate any particular country, bounded by certain geo- 
graphical limits. In this general sense the most 
«iistant Hellenic colonies belonged to Hellas; and 
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accordingly we read that the cities of Cyrene in 
Africa, of Syracuse in Sicily, and of Tarentum in 
Italy, formed as essential parts of Hellas as tlie cities 
of Athens, Sparta, and Corinih. (Comp. Herod, ii. 
182, iii. 136, vii. 157; Time. i. 12.) 

Besides this extensive use of the word, as the land 
of the Hellenes, Hellas was also employed in a more 
restricted sense to signify all the country south of the 
^ Ambracian gulf anti the mouth of the river Per.eius, 
as far as the isthmus of Corinth. In this significa- 
tion it is called by Dicaearchus and Scylax Conti-- 
' nntm Hellos (p "EAAdy ovyexhs'), by modem 
writers Hellas Proper. The two former writers 
stated that Continuous Hellas coirimenccd with the 
town and gulf of Ambracia on the iotnan .sea, and 
extended as far as Mount Homole and the rnordh of 
the Peneius, on the opposite .side. Ephorus, in, like 
manner, makes Hellas commence at Acarnaiuii. 
(Scylax, p. 12, ed. Hudson; Dicaearch. 31, p. 3; 
Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 334.) According to these 
accounts, the northeni frontier of Hellas was a line 
drawn from the Ambracian gulf upwards along Ak. 
Pindns, and then at right angles to tbe latter, along 
the Cambunian mountains, to the mouth of the Pe- 
neius. Epeirus consequently formed no pirt of 
Hellas; for, though there was a mixture of Hellenic 
blood among the Epeirot tribes, they difiered too 
widely in their habits and general character from the 
great body of the Hellenes, to be entitletl to a place 
among the latter. The same remark would apply, 
with even still greater force, to some of the moun- 
taineers of Aetolia, who are described by Thucydides 
as eating raw meat and speaking a language which 
was unintelligible. (Thuc. iii. 102.) 

There seems to have been some discrejiancy respect- 
ing the exact boundaries of Hellas rro]ier. When the 
Aetolians called upon the last Philip of Macedon to 
withdraw from Hellas, he retorted by asking them 
where they would fix its boundaries? and by remind- 
ing them that the greater part of thel!r own boily were 
not Hellenes, adding, “ The tribes of the Agriieaus, 
of the Apodoti, and of the AmphiltKihi, are not 
Hellas.” (Polyb. xvii. 5; quoted by Thirl wail, vol, 
i. p. 4.) 

Herodotus, in opposition to the preceding accounts, 
appears to have extended the boundaries of Hellas 
north of the Ambracian gulf, and to have regarded 
the Thesprotians as Hellenes. (Herod, ii. 56.) On 
the other hand, some ancient writers would even 
exclude Thessaly from Hellas, and w'ould iiialve as 
its northern boundary a line drawn from the Am- 
bracian to the Malic gulf ; but Dicaearchus justly 
argues that the country in which the original Hellas 
was situated ought surely to be inciuded under this 
name (p. 21, seq.). 

Peloponnesus, or the Island of Pelops, farmed no 
part of Hellas Proper, although it was of euurse in- 
habited by Hellenes (Dicaearch. p. 20 ; Plin. iv. 4- 
s. 5); but sometimes Peloponnesus and the Greek 
islands were included under the general name of 
Hellas, in opposition to the land of ihe bu'barians. 
(Dem. PhzL iii. p. 118; Dio<l. xi. 39; comp. Strab. 
viii. p. 334.) At a later period, when the Alacedo- 
nian monarchs had become masters of Hellas, and 
had extended the Hellenic language and civilisation 
over a great part of Asia, Alacedonia and the southern 
part of Illyria were included in Hellas. Thus we 
find that Strabo (vii. p. 332) calls Alacedonia HeUas; 
but he immediately adds, rwl pdt'roL Tp tpvcrei ro/r 
rdvtyy aKoKouSovyres Kal xctjplsr 

pev auT^y dnb r^]s dXkris *EKKdios See. 
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The reason wliy the Eomans gave to Hellas the 
name of Graecia^ and to the Hellenes the name of 
Graed, cannot be asceitained; but it is a well-known 
fact that a people are frequently called by foreigners 
by a name diiferent from the one in use among them- 
selves. Thus, the people called Etruscans or Tuscans 
by the Eomans, and Tyrrhenians or Tyrsenians by 
the Greeks, bore the name of Easena among them- 
selves; and the different names given to the Ger- 
mans in their own country and among foreigners 
supplies a parallel instance in modern times. The 
word Graeci first occurs in Aristotle, who states 
that the most ancient Hellas lay about Dodona and 
the Achelous, and that this district was inhabited 
by the Selli, and by the people then called Graeci ! 
but now Hellenes. (Aristot. Meteor, i. 14.) The | 
Selli are mentioned in the Iliad as the ministers of | 
the Dodonaean Zeus. (Horn. 11, xvi. 234.) By Pin- i 
dar they were called Helli; and Hesiod spoke of the 
country about Dodona under the name of Hellopia. 
(Strab. vii. p. 328.) We do not know what au- 
thority Aristotle had for his statement ; but it was in 
opposition to the general opinion of the Greeks, who 
supposed the original abode of the Achaeans to have 
been in the Achaean Phthiotis, between Mounts 
Othrys and Oeta. According to another authority, 
Graecus was a son of Thessalus. (Steph. B. s. v, 
TpaiK6s.') In consequence of the statement of Ari- 
stotle it has been inferred that the name of Graeci 
was at one period widely spread on the western coast, 
and hence became the one by which the inhabitants 
w'ere first known to the Italians on the opposite side 
of the Ionian sea. (Thirl wall, voL i. p. 82.) After 
the conquest of Greece by the Eomans the country 
was reduced into the form of a province, under the 
name of Achaia, and did not bear the name of 
Graeda in official language. [Achaia, p. 17.] 

H. Situation, Boundaeibs, and Size. 

Hellas is the southern portion of the most easterly 
of the three great peninsulas which- extend from the 
south of Europe into the Mediterranean sea. These 
peninsulas are very different in form. Spain is an 
irregular quadrangle, possessing very little of the 
character of a peninsula, except in its northern part, 
where it is united by an isthmns to the rest of Eu- 
rope. Italy does not commence with an isthmus, 
but projects from the continent in the shape of a long 
tongue of land, down which runs from north to south 
the back-bone of the Apennines, dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts. The most easterly of the three 
peninsulas commences with so large a breadth of 
country that one is hardly disposed to recognise at 
first its peninsular shape ; but as it proceeds to the 
south it gradually assumes the fonn of a triangle. 
The base extends from the top of the Adriatic to 
the mouths of the Danube; and the two sides of the 
triangle are broken into a number of bays and gulfs, 
which form a series of peninsulas, the last and most 
perfect being the peninsula of Peloponnesus. 

The great peninsula to which Hellas belongs is 
shut off from the rest of Europe by the lofty range 
of the Ballcan Mountains^ known in ancient times 
by the names of Haemns, Scomins, and the Illyrian 
Alps, which extend along tne base of the triangle 
from the Enxine to the Adriatic. South of these 
mountains dwelt the various Thracian, Macedonian, 
and Illyrian tribes ; but these fonned no part of Hellas, 
though many modem geographers have designated 
their country by the name of Northern Greece, and 
have given to Hellas Proper the name of Middle or 
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Central Greece. But Hellas Proper begins only at 
the 40th degree of latitude; and, including Epeirus 
under this name for the sake of convenience, is se- 
parated from Macedonia and Illyria by a well-defined 
boundary. At the 40tli degree of latitude the pen- 
insula is traversed from east to west by a chain of 
mountains, commencing at the gulf of Therma, in 
the Aegaean sea, and terminating at the Acrocerau- 
nian promontory, on the Adriatic. This chain wjis 
known in its eastern half by the names of Olympus 
and the Cambunian mountains, and in its western 
by that of Mount Lingon. On every other side 
Hellas was washed by the sea. At that period in 
the history of the world when the Mediterranean was 
the great highway of commerce and civilisation, no 
position oould be mox*e favourable than that of Hellas. 
It is separated from Asia by a sea, studded with 
islands within sight of one another, which even in 
; the infancy of navigation seemed to allure the timid 
mariner from shore to shore, and rendered the inter- 
course easy between Hellas and the East. Towards 
the south it faces one of the most fertile portions of 
Africa; and on the west it is divided from Italy by 
a narrow channel, which in some parts does not ex- 
ceed 40 geographical miles in breadth. An account 
of the seas which wash the Grecian coasts is given 
under their respective names. It is only necessary 
to mention here that the sea on the eastern side bore 
the general name of tlje Aegean, of which the 
southern portion was called the Cretan ; that the 
sea at the southern end of the Peloponnesus was 
called the Libyan; and that the sea on the western 
side of Greece usually bore the name of the Ionian, 
i of which the northern extremity was called the 
Adriatic gulf, while its southern end opposite Sicily 
was frequently named after that island. [Aegaeum 
Mare; Ionium Mare; Adriatioum Mare.] 
Hellas, which commences at tlie fortieth degree of , 
latitude, does not extend further than the thirty- 
sixth. It is well remarked by Thirlwall, that in one 
respect Greece stands in the same relation to the 
rest of Europe that Europe does to the other conti- 
nents, — in the great range of its coast compared 
with the extent of its surface ; so that, while its 
surface is considerably less than that of Portugal, its 
coast exceeds that of Spain and Portugal put to- 
gether. Its greatest length, from Mount Olympus to 
Cape Taenarus, is not more than 250 English miles; 
its greatest breadth, from the western coast of Acar- 
nania to Marathon in Attica, is about 180 miles; 
and the distance eastward from Ambracia across the 
Pindus to the mouth of the Peneius is about 120 
miles. (Grote, vol. ii. p. 302.) Its area, as calcu- 
lated by Clinton from Arrowsmith’s map, exclusive 
of Epeirus, but including Euboea, is only 21,121 
square English miles, of which Thessaly contains 
5674 miles, the central provinces 6288 miles, Euboea 
1410 miles, and Peloponnesus 7779 miles. (Clin- 
ton, F. JB., vol. ii. p. 385.) The small extent of the 
surface of Greece will be more fully realised by recol- 
lecting tlie area of some of the smaller states of 
modem Europe, — Portugal containing 3 5,2 68 square 
English miles, the kingdom of Naples 31,350, and 
the kingdom of Sardinia 29,102. When it is further 
recollected that the small area of Hellas was sub- 
divided among a number of independent states, — 
Attica, for example, containing only 720 miles, — 
the contrast is striking between the grandeur of the 
deeds of the people and the inconsiderable spot of 
earth on which thev were performed. (Comp. A. P, 

I Stanley, in Classical MiLsemi, vol. i. p. 50.) 
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III. COOTIGUEATION OP THE SUEPACE. 

The chain of Lingon and the Cambnnian monn- 
tmns is intersected at right angles, about midway 
between the Ionian and Aegaean seas, by the long 
and lofty range of Pindns, running from north to 
south, the back-bone of Greece, like the Apennines 
of the Italian peninsula. Mount Pindns forms the 
boundary between Thessaly and Epehus. At the 
thirty-ninth degree of latitude, at a point in the 
range of Pindns called Mount Tymphrestus (now 
VelukU), various branches radiate, as from a centre. 
On the east the two chains of Othrys and Oeta 
branch off towards the sea, the former running nearly 
due east, and the latter more towards the south-east, 
To the west of Tymphrestus there is no chain of 
mountains extending towards the western sea and 
corresponding to the gigantic twins of Othrys and 
Oeta, but only a continuation of the Epeirot moun- 
tains running from north to south. Southward of 
Tymphrestus the chain of Pindus, which here di- 
vides into two branches, no longer hears the same 
name. One strikes south-westward, and passes 
across Aetolia, under the names of Corax and Taphi- 
assus, to the promontory of Antirrhium at the 
entrance to the Corinthian gulf, opposite the corre- 
sponding promontory of Rhium in Peloponnesus. 
The other diverges to the south-east, passing through 
Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica, under the names of 
Parnassus, Helicon, Cithaeron, and Hymettus, down 
to Smiium, the southernmost point of Attica; but 
even here it does not end, for the islands of Ceos, 
Cythnos, Seriphos and Siphnos may be regarded as 
a continuance of this chain. 

Such is a brief sketch of the general direction of 
the mountain-ranges of Northern Greece; but it is 
now necessary to enter a little more into detail, re- 
ferring the reader for a fuller account to the names 
of the political divisions of the country. Taking 
Mount Pindus again as our starting-point, we ob- 
serve that from it two huge arms branch off towards 
the eastern sea, enclosing the plain of Thessaly, the 
richest and largest in all Greece. These two arms, 
which run parallel to one another at the distance of 
60 miles, have been already mentioned under the 
names of the Cambunian mountains and Mount , 
Othrys. The Cambunian mountains tenninate upon 
the coast in the lofty summit of Olympus, whicli is 
the highest mountain in all Greece, being 9700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and scarcely ever free 
from snow. Mount Othrys reaches the sea between 
the Pagasaean and Malian gulfs. South of Olym- 
pus a range of mountains, first called Ossa and after- 
wards Pelion, stretches along the coast of Thessaly, 
parallel to Mount Pindus; Ossa is a steep conical 
peak, rising high into the clouds, and, like Olympus, 
generally covered with snow, while Pelion exhibits a 
broad and less abrupt outline. Thus Thessaly is 
enclosed between four natural ramparts, and is only 
accessible on the north by the celebrated vale of 
Tempe, between Mounts Olympus and Ossa, through 
which the Peneius finds its w'ay to the sea. Towards 
the south, however, Thessaly was open to the sea, 
which here forms the extensive gulf of Pagasae, the 
cradle of Greek navigation, from whose shores the 
Argo was launched. Epeirus, the country to 
the west of Pindus, is of an entirely different cha- 
racter from Thessaly. It contains no plain of any 
extent, but is almost entirely covered with raoun- ■ 
tains, whose general direction, as already observed, 
is from north to south. 
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The mountains of the island of Euboea, which 
lies opposite to the coasts of Boeotia and Attica, 
may be regarded as only a continuation of the chain 
of Ossa and Pelion and of that of Othrys. The 
mountain-system of Euboea is further prolonged by 
the islands of Andros, Tenos, Myconos, and Naxos, 
belonging to the Cyclades. 

At the foot of Mt. Lacmon (now Zygo)^ the 
point where Mount Pindus bisects the iiurthern 
barrier of Hellas, four considerable rivers take their 
rise. Of these rivers two, the Aous and the Iluliac- 
mon, do not belong to Ilelliw ; the former fiowing 
thi'ough Illyria, and the latter througli Mnccslonia : 
but the other two, the Peneius and tiie Achelons, 
are the most important in Northern Greece. The 
Peneius flows with a slow and winding course 
through the plain of Thessaly, and finds its way into 
the sea through the pass of Tempe, a$ mentioned 
above; the Achelous, which is the larger of tJie 
two, flows towards the south through tiie rude and 
mountainous country of Ej^eirus, then forms tiie 
boundary betvreen Acarnania and Aetolia, and after 
a course of 130 miles finally falls into the Ionian 
sea opposite the entrance of the Corinthian gulf. 

A little south of bit. Tymphrestus, at the thirty- 
ninth degree of latitude, Greece Is contracted into a 
kind of isthmus by two opposite gulfs, the Am- 
bracian on the west and the Malian on the east. 
This isthmus separates the peninsula of Middle 
Greece from the Thessalian and Epeirot mainland. 

The peninsula of Middle Greece may again b«i 
divided into two unequal halves. The western half, 
which bears the names of Aetolia and Acaniania, 
is of the same cliaracter as Epirus, with which it 
is connected by the Achelous. Tjic bninch of 
Mount Pindus which extends from Jlount Tyin- 
phrestus in a south-westerly direction, iiere unites 
with the continuation of the Epirot mountains, and 
forms rugged and inaccessible highlands, which 
have been at all times the haunt of robber tribes. 
There ai-e, however, a few broad and fertile plains, 
through which the Achelous flcjw’s. 

The eastern half of the peninsula of midland 
Greece is traversed by the branch of Mount Pindus 
which extends from Mount Tymphrestus in a south- 
easterly direction. It is shut in on the north by 
the rugged pile of Oeta, extending from Tjm- 
phrestus to the sea at Thennopylae, and forming 
the barrier of this portion of the midland peninsula. 
The only pss through it is the celebrated one of 
: Thermopylae, between the moimtain and a morass 
upon the coast, which in one part is so naiTow as 
to leave room for only a single carriage. 

North of Oeta, and between this mountain and 
the nearly parallel range of Othrys, is a fertile valley 
about 60 miles in length, stretching eastward to 
the Malic gulf, and drained by the S}tcrclieius, which 
rises at tlie foot of Mount Tymphrestus at the lu'iui 
of the valley and falls into the blalic gulf. Al- 
though this valley is usually considered a part of 
Thessaly, it is entirely separated from the great 
Thessalian plain by the range of Othrys. 

It has been already remarked that the south- 
easterly continuation of Mount Pindus passes 
through Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica, tmder the 
names of Parnassus, Helicon, Cithaeron, and Hy- 
mettus, till it reaches the sea at Sunium. Thei-e is, 
however, another range, which takes its departure 
from the easterly extremity of Oeta, and extends 
along tile coast of the Euboean sea, through the 
Locrian tribes and Uiider tlie various names 
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of Cnemis, Ptoon, and Teumessus, ' till ife joins 
Fames, whicii is a lateral branch of Cithaefon ex- 
tending from west to east. By means of Pentelicus, 
with its celebrated marble quarries to the sonth of 
Fames, the ran^e is further connected with the 
chain running from Cithaeron to Snninm. 

Between Parnassus and Oeta is a narrow plain 
called Doris, from which the Dorians are said to 
have descended to the conquest of Peloponnesus. 
Here rises the Cephissus, which flows through the 
plain of Phocis and Boeotia, and falls into the lake 
Oopais, Phocis possesses some fertile plains on the 
Cephissus, lying between Parnassus and the Locrian 
mountains. Boeotia is a large hollow basin shut in 
on every side by mountains, and containing a con- ; 
siderabie quantity of very fertile land. Attica is | 
another peninsula, resembling in shape the great I 
])eninsula to which Greece itself belongs. It is in 
the form of a triangle, having two of its sides washed 
by the sea, and its base united to the land. As the 
Cambunian range forms the outer, and Mount Oeta 
the inner barrier of Greece, so the chain of Cithaeron 
and Fames, extending along the base of Attica, is a 
natural rampart protecting this country. 

It has been already vseen that the range of 
Cithaeron is continued towards the east under the 
name of Fames. In like manner it is prolonged 
towards the' south-west, skirting the shores of the 
Corinthian gulf and forming the mountainous 
country of Megans, Here it rises into a new chain, 
between four and five thousand feet in height, under 
the name of the Gemneian mountains, which stretch 
across Megaris from west to east parallel to Cithae- 
ron. It is highest on the western side, and gra- 
dually sinks down towards the Saronic gulf. The 
island of Salamis and its surrounding rocks are only 
a continuation of this chain. Southwards the Ge- 
raneian mountains sink down still more towards the 
Isthmus which separates Hellas Proper from Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here the Corinthian gulf on the west 
and the Saronic gulf on the east penetrate so far 
inland as to - leave but a narrow neck of land be- 
tween them, only four miles across at its narro'west 
part. The istlimus is comparatively level, being in 
its liighest point not more than 246 feet above the 
level of the sea, but immediately to the south rise 
the lofty range of the Oneiaii hills, parallel to the Ge- 
raneian, with which they have often been confounded. 
Here stood the city of Corinth, with its impregnable 
fortress the Aerocorinthus, and here the isthmus 
opened out into the Peloponnesus. 

Before proceeding to tlie description of Pelopon- 
nesus, it deserves remark that Strabo divides Greece 
into hve peninsulas. The first is the Peloponnesus, 
separated by an isthmus of 40 stadia. The second 
is the one of which the isthmus extends from the 
IHegarian Pagae to Hisaea, the harbour of Megara, 
being 120 stadia from sea to sea. The third is the 
one of which the isthmus extends from the recess of 
the Crissa(‘an gulf to Thermopylae, an imaginary 
straight line, 508 stadia in lengtij, being drawn, 
which iiichulcs within it the whole of Boeotia, and 
cuts across Phocis and the Locri Epicneinidii. The 
foxirth lias an isthmus of about 800 stadia, extending 
from the Ambracian gulf to the Malian gulf. The 
fifth isthmus is more than 1000 stadia, extending 
from the same Ambracian gulf through Thessaly 
and Macedonia to the Thermaic gulf. (Strab. viik 
p, 334.) 

The mountain-system of Peloponnesus has no con- 
nection with the rest of Greece. The mountams in 
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Hellas Proper form an uninterrupted series of chains, 
running out from the mountains in the countries to the 
north of Greece. The mountains of Peloponnesus 
on the contrary, have their roots in Arcadia, the 
central district of the country, where they lise to a 
great height. Hence Arcadia has been aptly called 
the Switzerland of Peloponnesus, to which it stands 
in the same relation as Switzerland does to the rest 
of Europe. Upon closer inspection it will be seen 
that this Alpine district is encircled by an irregular 
ring of mountams, forming a kind of natural wall, 
from which lateral branches extend in all directions 
towards the sea. 

The mountains forming the northern boundary of 
Arcadia are the loftiest and most massive. They 
extend i-om west to east, terminating in the magni- 
ficent height of Mount Cyllene {Zyria), 7788 feet 
above the level of tlie sea, the first of the Peloponne- 
sian mountams seen by a person coming over the 
isthmus from Northern Greece. The most -w-esterly 
point of this northern barrier is Erymanthus {Olonos), 
7297 feet high ; and between it and Cyllene are the 
Aroanian mountains (Khelmds)^ 7726 feet in lieight. 

' The eastern boundary is also formed by a continuous 
I series of mountains, stretching from Mount Cyllene 
towards the south; Those bearing a special name in 
this range are Artemisium iTumiki)^ 5814 feet in 
height; and Parthenium (AJmo),3993 feet in height, 
south of the fonner. The range terminates in Parnon. 
On the southern frontier of Arcadia there is no clearly 
defined chain of mountains, but only a series of heights 
forming the water-shed between the tributaries of the 
Alpheius and those of the Eurotas. It is not till 
reaching the south- w^est frontier that the highlands 
again rise into a lofty and continuous chain, under the 
name of Lycaeus (JDhioforti)^ 4669 feet high. From 
Lycaeus a i-ange of mountains, running south till it 
joins Erymanthus, constitutes the western boundary 
of Arcadia ; but it bears no special name, except in 
its northern half, where it is called Pholoe. The 
northern, eastern, and southern barriers of Arcadia 
are unbroken ; but the western wall is divided by 
the Alpheius, which finds its way through an open- 
ing on this side, and thence descends to the western 
sea. 

The other chief divisions of Peloponnesus are La- 
conia and Messenia, on the south ; Argolis, on the 
east; Elis, on the w^est; and Achaia, on the north. 
Fi’om the southern frontier of Arcadia a lofty chain 
of mountains, under the name of Taygetns, runs 
from north to south, foiming the boundary between 
Messenia and Laconia, and terminating in the pro- 
montory of Taenaram, the southernmost point of 
Greece and Europe. The chain of Taygetus is the 
longest and highest in all Peloponnesus, being in 
one part 7902 feet above the level of the sea, or more 
than 100 feet above Cyllene. From Mount Pamon, 
at the south-eastern comer of Arcadia, another range 
of mountams extends from north to south along the 
coast, parallel to the range of Taenarus, and termi- 
nating in the promontory of Malea. Between this 
range, which may be called by the general name of 
Parnon, and that of Taygetus, was the valley of the 
Eurotas, in which Sparta lay, and which to the south 
of Sparta opened out into a plain of considerable ex- 
tent. Messenia, in like manner, was drained by the 
Pamisus, whose plain was still more extensive than 
that of the Eurotas ; for Messenia’ contained no con- 
tinuous chain of mountains to the west of the Pami- 
sus, answering to the range of Parnon in Laconia. 
Both the Pamisus and the Eurotas flow into gulfs 
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rtinTimg a considerable distance into the land, and 

separated from one another by the range of Taygetns. 

The river Neda separated Messenia from Elis. 
This country is covered, to a greater or a less extent, 
vdth the offshoots of the Arcadian mountains ; but 
contains many plains of considerable size and fer- 
tility. Of these the two most important are the one 
in the centre of the country drained by the Alpheius, 
in which Pisa stood, and the one in the north through 
which the Peneins flows. 

Achaia was the name of the narrow slip of country 
between the great northern barrier of Arcadia and 
the Corinthian gulf. From the Arcadian mountains 
there project several spurs, either running out into 
the sea in the form of bold promontories, or separated 
from it by narrow levels. The plains on thegcoastat 
the foot of these mountains, and the valleys between 
them, are for the most part veiy fertile. 

Argolis, taldng the name in its most extended 
sense, was used to signify the whole peninsula between 
the Saronic and Argolic gulfs ; but during the times 
of Grecian independence it contained several independ- 
ent states. The Argolic peninsula was united to the 
mainland by abroad base, at one extremity of which 
stood the cities of Corinth and Sicyon, and at the 
other the city of Argos. Corinth and Sicyon pos- 
sessed a level track of country along the coast, and 
Argos was situated in a plain, 10 or 12 miles in length 
and from 4 to 5 in breadth ; but the peninsula itself 
was nearly covered with a lofty range of hills. 

The shap of Pelopnnesus was compared by the 
ancients to the leaf of the plane tree or the vine. 
(Strab. viii. p. 335; Dionys, Per. 403 ; Agathem. i. 
p. 15 ; Plin. iv. 4. s. 5.) The isthmus is so smallin 
comparison with the outspread form of the peninsula, 
that it was regarded by the ancients as an island, 
and was accordingly called the island of Pelops, from 
the mythical hero of this name. It has all the advan- 
tages of an insular situation without its disadvan- 
tages. It was sufficiently protected by the mountmns 
at the foot of the isthmus to secure the inhabitants 
from all attacks from the mainland, and to allow 
them to develop their own character and institutions 
without any disturbing influences from without. At 
the same time, it was so closely connected with the 
mainland by the isthmus as to possess at all times 
an uninterrupted communication with the rest of 
Greece. From its position, approachable only by a 
naiTow access easily guarded, the Peloponnesus was 
called by the ancients the acropol^ of Greece. 
(Eustath, ad Dionys. Per. 403.) 

IV. Rrp-ERS AND Lakes. 

Most of the Grecian rivers are entirely depndent 
upon the atmosphere for their supply of water. 
Daring fl:ve months of the year, in the autumn and 
winter, i*ain falls in large quantities, which fills the 
crevices in the limestone of the hills, and is carried 
off by torrents. In summer hardly any rain falls ; 
and these torrents, so full of water in the winter, are 
then prfectly dry. Even many of the rivers, which 
are partly supplied by springs, dwindle in the sum- 
mer into very insignificant streams. Most of the 
Grecian rivers, which give to the country upon the 
map the appearance of a well-watered ffistrict, are 
nothing but winter torrents, to which the Greeks 
gave ^e expressive name of xeiftajJ^ous. None of 
the rivers of Greece are navigable. The most con- 
siderable in Horthem Greece are the Feneius and, 
the Achelous, already spoken of. To these may be 
added the Evenus, which flews through Aetolia, 
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parallel to the Achelous ; the Spercheius, which 
drains the valley between Oeta and Othrys ; the Ce- 
phisus and Asopus in Boeotia; and the Cephisns 
and Ihssus in Attica, the last of which is dry in 
summer, and only deserves mention on account of its 
poetical celebrity. The chief river of Peloponnesus 
is the Alpheius in Arcadia and Elis ; next come the 
Eurotas in Laconia, the Pamisus in Messenia, and 
the Peneins in Northern Elis. 

_ Though there are few perennial rivers in Greece, 
the nature of the country is favmrabie to the forma- 
tion of marshes and lakes. Many of the plains and 
valleys are so entirely encircled by mountains that 
the heavy rains which descend in tlie autumnal and 
winter months find no outlet, and remain as lakes 
in the winter and as marehas in the summer. In 
Thessaly 'are the lakes Nessonis and Boebeis; In 
Aetolia, Trichonis ; in Boeotia, Copais ; and in Ar- 
cadia, Stymphalis and others. The waters of some 
of these lakes find their way through natural cavi- 
ties in the limestone mountains, called katavatkra 
by the modern Greeks, and after flowing under 
ground rise again after a greater or less interval 
This is the case with the waters of the Copais 
[Boeotia], and of several of the lakes of Areatiia, 

I in which country this phaenomenon is very fre- 
quent [Arcadia]. 

V. GElJfERAL EE3LA.RKS UPON GRECIAN TOPO- 
GRAPHY, 

The two most striking features in Grecian topogra- 
phy are the mountainous cliaracter of the country and 
the great extent of its sea-coast. Next to Switzer- 
land, Greece is tlie most mountainous country of 
Europe ; but this general description conveys no 
correct idea of its peculiar nature. In the jireceding 
account we have attempted to give a sketch of tlie 
direction of the mountain-ranges or chaims, but from 
these project in all directions innumerable branches, 
having very few valleys or plains of any extent. These 
plains, whether large or small, are for the most part 
either entirely surrounded by mountains or 0 |>en on 
one side to the sea. At all times mountains have 
proved the greatest bamers to intercourse lietween, 
neighbouring , tribes. Each of the Grecian cities, 
situated in a plain, and separated from its neigh- 
boum by lofty mountains, always difficult, and often 
impossible to surmount, grew up in perfect isolation. 
They had the less temptation to try to scale the 
lofty barriers which surrounded them, since the sea 
afforded them an easy communication with the rest 
of the world. Almost ail the Grecian states had 
ready and easy access to the sea ; and Arcadia was 
the only political division which did not possess 
some territory on the coast. 

The mountainous nature of the country exercised 
an important influence upon the political destinies 
of the people. The chain of Lingon and the Gam- 
human mountains defended Hellas' from foreign in- 
vasion; and the mountains in the country itself 
render^ it difficult for one section of the race to 
attack another. The pass of Thermopylae, the 
passes over Cithaeron, and those over the Geraneian 
and Oneian mountains at tlie isthmus, could eatiily 
be defended by a handfn! of resolute men against 
vastly superior numbers. The same causes pro- 
duced a large number of independent states, politi- 
cally distinct from each other, and always disinclined 
to form any kind of federal union even for the pur- 
pose of resisting foreign invasion. This political 
separation kd to disputes and hostilities ; and thdr 
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infestiue wars eventually proved their ruin by open- 
ing their country to Philip of Macedonia. (Comp.: 
Grote, History of Greece^ vol, ii. p. 300, seq.) 

VI. Chief Productions. 

The most fertile districts in Greece, according to 
Tlmcydides (i. 2), were Thessaly, Boeotia, and a 
great part of Peloponnesus: the least fertile were 
Arcadia and Attica. Wheat, barley, flax, wine, and 
oil, were the chief productions ; but more careful at- 
tention seems to have been bestowed upon the cul- 
ture of the vine and of the olive than upon the cereal 
crops. Bread seems to have been more generally 
made of barley than of wheat. We are told that by 
one of Solon’s laws barley-cakes were provided on 
t>rdinary days, and wheaten loaves on festivals, for 
those who dined in the Prytaneium. (Athen. iv. 
137.) The hills afforded excellent pasture for 
cattle, and in antiquity supplied plenty of timber, 
though they m*e at present nearly destitute of woods. 
The disappearance of these forests has been one of 
the causes of the diminished’ fertility of Greece Us 
compared with ancient times. By losing the shade 
w'hicii they afforded, the springs have been burnt up; 
and, in consequence of less moisture, vegetation has 
become poorer. 

Among the domestic animals we find horses, asses, 
mules, oxen, swine, sheep, goats, and dogs. Horses 
w^ere not numerous in Gi-eece, since the country is 
too mountainous to rear any number. Hence the 
Greek cavalry was always insignificant. Mules were 
extensively used in Peloponnesus, where they were 
found more useful than horses in traversing the 
inountains. Swine were very numerous, and pork 
was a favourite article of food, especially among the 
Arcadians. The milk of sheep and goats was pre- 
ferred to that of cows, (Aiistot. Hist. An^ iii. 15. 
§ seq.) 

Among tine wild animals we find mention of bears, 
wolves, and boars. Bears seem to have been com- 
mon in the forests of the Arcadian mountains. He- 
rodotus relates that lions were found between the 
Kestus in Thrace and the Achelous in Aetolia (He- 
rod. vii. 126); and the existence of lions in Greece, 
at least at an early period, is rendered probable by 
the legend of the Nemean lion. 

The mountains of Greece consist for the most 
part of hard limestone, of which w^re built those 
massive Cyclopian walls and fortifications the re- 
mains of which still exist upon the summits of the 
hills. In almost every part of Greece there were 
rich and varied veins of marble, affording abundant 
and beautiful materials to the architect and the 
sculptor. The best marble-quarries were at Carystus 
in Euboea, at Pentelicus and Hymettas in Attica, 
and in the island of Paros. 

In the precious metals Greece was poor. Gold 
and silver were found in the island of Sipbnos ; but 
the most productive silver-mines were at Laurium, 
in the south of Attica. Both copper and iron were 
found near Chalcis in Euboea; and there were also 
iron- mines in the mountains of Taygetus in Laconia. 

VII. Climate. 

The climate of Greece was probably more healthy 
in ancient than in modern times. The malaria, 
which now poisons the atmosphere during the sum- 
mer montlis, probably did not exist to the same ex- 
tent when the land was more thickly populated and 
better cultivated. Herodotus remarks that of all 
countries in the world Greece possessed the most 
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happily tempered seasons (Herod, iii. 106) ; and Hip - 
pocrates and Aristotle considered the climate as 
highly favourable to the intellectual energy of the in- 
habitants, since it was equally removed from the 
extremities of heat and cold, (tlippocrat. de Aei'e, 
12, 13; Aristot. Pol vii. 6. § 1.) But owing to 
the inequalities of its surface, to its lofty mountains 
and depressed valleys, the climate varies greatly in 
different districts. In the highlands in the interior 
the winter is often long and rigorous, the snow lying 
upon the ground till late in the spring; while in 
the lowlands open to the sea there is hardly ever any 
severe weather, and snow is almost entirely unknown. 
Modem travellers who have suffered from excessive 
cold and snow-storms passing through Boeotia in 
the midfiJe of February, have found upon arriving in 
Attica warm and genial weather. In like maimer, 
in the month of March, travellera find midwinter on 
the highlands of Mantineia and Tegea in Arcadia, 
spring in Argos and Laconia, and almost the heat 
of summer in the plain of Kalamdta, at the head of 
the Messenian gulf. To a native of the northern 
latitudes of Europe one of the most striking phaeno- 
mena of the Grecian climate is the transparent 
purity of the atmosphere and the brilliant colouring 
of the sky : though even in this point .there w'as a 
great difference between the various parts of Greece; 
and the Athenian writers frequently contrast the 
thick and damp air of Boeotia with the light and 
dry atmosphere of Athens. 

VIII. Volcanic Changes. 

Traces of volcanic agency are visible in many 
parts of Greece, although no volcanoes, either in ac- 
tivity or extinct, are found in the country. There were 
hot-springs at Thermopylae, Aedepsus in Euboea, 
and other places; but the peninsula of Methana 
in the Peloponnesus, opposite Aegina, and the island 
of Thera in the Aegaean are the two spots which 
exhibit the clearest traces of volcanic agency. The 
greater part of Methana consists of trachyte ; and 
here in historical times a volcanic eruption took 
place, of which the particulars are recorded both by 
Strabo and Ovid. (Strab. i. p. 59 ; Ov. Met. xv, 
296, seq.) In this peninsula there are still two hot 
sulphureous springs, near one of which exist ves- 
tiges of volcanic eruption. The island of Thera is 
covered with pumice-stone; and it is related by 
Strabo (1. c.) that on one occasion flames burst out 
from the sea between Thera and the neighbouring 
island of Therasia, and that an island was thrown 
up four stadia in circumference. In modern times 
there have been eruptions of the same kind at Thera 
and its neighbourhood: of one of the most terrible, 
which occurred in 1650, we possess a circumstantial 
account by an eye-witness. (Ross, Peism mf den 
Gviech. Imeln, voli i. p. 194.) 

Earthquakes have in all ages been of frequent oc- 
currence in Greece, especially in Pelopnnesus. La- 
conia was called a land ‘‘easily shaken” (^vareicrros ^ 
AaKcariK'f), Strab. viii. p. 367); and in the terrible 
earthquake which happened in b. c. 464, not more 
than five houses are said to have been left standing at 
Sparta; more than 20,000 persons were believed to 
have perished, and huge masses of rock were rolled 
down from the highest peaks of Taygetus. (Thuc, 
iii. 89; Diod. xi. 63; Pint. Cm. 16.) On the Pe- 
loponnesian shores of the Corinthian gulf the earth- 
quakes have been still more destructive. In conse- 
quence of the waves having no outlet into a wide- 
spread and open sea, they have in these convulsions 
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rushed upon the land and swallowed up whole eities* 
This was the fate of Helice and Bura, which in one 
day (b. c. 373) disappeared from Achaia. [He- 
LICE.] Similar disasters have occurred in the same 
neighbourhood in subsequent times. In the reign 
of Tiberius the inhabitants were relieved from tax- 
ation in consequence of their sufFeri^ from an 
earthquake (Tao. Ann. iv. 13) v nnd in 1817 the 
town of Vostitza (the ancient Aegium) narrowly 
escaped the fate of Helice and Bura, since the sea 
rushed inland with great force and inundated all 
the level immediately helow the town (Leake, 
Morea, vol. hi. p. 402). 

IX Moi>ebn Works. 

Greece was, down to the middle of the l^th cen- 
tury, almost an unknown country to the western 
nations of Europe. In 1573, soon after Greek had 
begun to be studied in Germany, Martin Kraus, or 
Crusius, professor at Tubingen, contrived to open a 
correspondence with some learned Greeks in Con- 
stantinople; and, in one of his letters addressed to 
Theodoi*e Zygomalas, he states that it was the 
general opinion in Germany that Athens was totally 
destroyed, and wishes to know from his correspondent 
whether this is the truth. Zygomalas answers that 
he had frequently visited Athens ; but in his attempt 
to describe the antiquities of Athens he commits many 
blunders, among other things, calling the Pantheon 
the Parthenon. The information, thus obtained, Cru- 
sius published in his Turco-Graecia^ of which the 
iirst book contained the political history, the second 
the ecclesiastical, and the remaining six his corre- 
spondence with the learned Greeks. Deshayes, 
who was French ambassador to the Porte in 1621, 
visited Athens in 1 62 1 , and wrote some Ohservations^ 
which, though of little value, are interesting as the 
first account of any part of Greece from the personal 
observation of a native of Western Europe. Deshayes 
supposed the Parthenon to be the Church of the 
Unknown God. Some years afterwards, Palmerius 
(Paultnier de Grentemesiiil), a French nobleman of 
Normandy and a scholar, who died at Caen in 1670, 
undertook a voyage into Greece for the purpose of 
illus rating its ancient geography. His work, en- 
titled Graedae Descriptio, of which a second edition 
was published in 1678, Lugd. Batav,, was tlie first 
of any value upon Grecian geography, but it gave 
an account of only Illyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Acarnania. In 1674, Noirtel, who was sent as , 
French ambassador to the Porte, cai-ried with him ; 
a young artist, named Carrey, who for about five j 
weeks was employed in making drawings, which are 
now in the National Library of Paris, and are of 
great interest, as among them are the architectural 
decorations of the Parthenon, which was then almost 
'entire.. ■ ■,!« 

A new era in the knowledge of Grecian geography 
commenced with Spon, a French physician at Lyons, 
and Sir George Wheler, an Englishman, who 
travelled together through Attica, Boeotia, PliociKS, 
and Locris, in 1675 and 1676. Spon published 
his account of their travels under the title of 
Voyage dItaUe, de Delmatie, de Grhe^ et du Le- 
vant, fait en 1676 par Jacob Spon, JD. M., et 
George Wheler, Gentilhomme Anglois, Lyon, 1678. 
Wilder, who was a more carelul observer thait, 
Spon, gave his account of their travels four years 
later, under the title of Journey inio Greece in 
company of Doctor Spon, London, 1682. The 
learned Greek, Meletios, wrote at Naupactus, iu 
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1682, a work npon general geography, in which he 
gives some valuable information upon many places 
in Greece, which he had visited in person, and in 
which he has also preserved many inscriptions that 
have been subsequently lost This work was first 
published at Venice, in 1728, under the title of 
T€wypa<pia iroAaid ml via o'uAAex^ero’a 4k SiacpS-- 
pftjv ^tryjpa<p€a}V vahamj/ re Kal and of 

which a second edition appeared at the same place 
in 1807. The next w’-ork of importance was by 
the French botanist, Toukxefort, who travelled 
through the islands of the Levant, and other 
countries on the coasts of the Levant, in 1700 — 
1703. Though his journey was undertaken chiefly 
with a scientific object, he gives us an intm-esting 
account of the antiquities of the countries which he 
visited. His work was published after his death, in 

1717, 2 vols. 4to., under the title of Delation d'-im 
Voyage du Levant fait par ordre du Mai : it was 
translated into English, and published in Loiulon, 

1718, 2 vols. 4to. Foukmoxt, who travelled in 
Greece in 1729, by order of Louis XV., copied a 
large number of inscriptions, which he deposited in 
the Eoyal Library of Paris. He boasted of having 
defaced the inscriptions which he copied, and also of 
having destroyed the remains of several Grecian 
cities ; but he greatly exaggerated his barbarous 
proceedings, and his chief object in making the 
boast was that he might palm upon the world a 
number of forged insciipticms : for, though Raoul 
Eochette defended the genuineness of these inscrip- 
tions (Leifire mr V Authenticity des Tmcripti&m de 
Fourmont, Paris, 1819), it is now admitted tliat 
many of them are forgeries. 

In 1751 Stuart, an English artist at Borne, ac- 
companied by Hjsvett, another artist, travelled to 
Greece, and spent the greater part of three years at 
Athens. The result of their labours was the cele- 
brated Antiquities of Athens, of which tlie first vo- 
lume appeared in London in 1762. The second 
volume was publislied after Stimrt’s death, edited by 
Newton, in 1790 ; the third, by Reveiey, in 1794 ; 
and the fourth, by Woods, in 1816. Revett luul no 
connection with this work after the publication of the 
first volume ; and in the same year in which it ap- 
peared the Society of Dilettanti engaged him, to- 
gether with Mr. Pars and Dr. Chandler, to undertake 
an antiquarian journey to Greece. Chaxdleb pub- 
lished the results of their researches in Greece and 
Asia Minor, of which the volume relating to Greece 
appeared at Oxford in 1776. Chandler was a man 
of learning, and did much to illustrate the geography 
of Greece ; but he has been justly censured by Leake 
for having omitted to cite the ancient authorities 
when he had recourse to them, in consequence of 
which it is often difficult to test the accuracy of 
his conclusions. Choiseui^Gouffier published, 
in 1782, hivS Voyage pittoresque de la Grice, v«»l i. 
fob, which is a handsome book, but of no critical 
value. In 1784 he was sent, as French ambassador, 
to Constantinople; and in 1809 he published the 
first part of the second volume of his Voyage 2 ntto-‘ 
re.$que, which is much more carefully executed than 
the first volume. The second part of the second 
volume appeared in 1 820, after the author’s death. 

SiBTHORP and Hawkins visited Greece together 
in 1786 ; and ISibthorp undertook another journey to 
the country in 1794. His object wjis to fonn a com- 
plete Flora of Greece ; and on his death, in 1796, he 
bequeathed, by his will, to the University of Oxford, 
an estate of 200/. a-year for the purpse of publish* 
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ing a Flora Graeca in 10 folio volumes, wife 100 Colonel Muke’s valuable, though unpretendiuo- 
plates in each, and a Prodromm of the work, with- voJmneSj entitled, Jotimal of a Tour in Oreeee 
out plates. These works afterwards appeared ; and and the Ionian Islands^ Edinburgh, 1842, 2 vols., 
extracts from fee Journal of his Travels were given W'hch we have frequently consulted, in the course of 
by Walpole in Memoirs relating to European and this work, wife great advantage. 

Asiatic Turkey, Lend. 1817, 4to., and in Travels to Of the modem French and German works, w'q 
various Countries of the East, Lend. 1820, 4to. must- mention first fee publications of the Feencii 
In both of these works there are also some valuable Commission of Geography, Natural History, and 
papers by Hawkins. Archaeology, which ivas sent to the Peloponnesus 

Of the numerous books of travels in Greece which in 1829, and remained there two years. These 
have appeared in the present century, the following publications are : — Exp6dition Scientifique deMoree, 
require mention :— Pouqu'EVille, Voyage m Mo- ordonnH par le Gonv&rnement F7'angais, par Abel 
ree d Comtantmople, en Alhanie, et dam plmieurs Blouet, Amable Pavoisid, Achille Poirot, Fdlix TrSzel, 
autres Parties de VEmpire Othoman, pmdant les et Frdd, de Gournay, Paris, 1831 — 1838, 3 vols. fq. ; 
anndes 1 798 1801 : but this well-known work is Travanx de la Section des Sciences Physiques, sous la 

full of great inaccuracies ; and the author, probably, direction de M. JBory de St Vincent, Paris, 1831, fo, : 
did not visit many of the places which he describes. Mecherches Geographiques sur les Euines de la 
In 1805 lie was appointed French consul at Janina, Mor&e, par M.E.PoiuI]on Boblaye, Paris, 1836, 4to. ; 
wfeere he resided several years, and from whence he also, Bory de St. Vincent, Relation dit Voyage de Id 
visited the adjoining countries, Thessaly, Epims, &e. Commission Scientifque de Moree, Paris et Sti’assh., 
Tlie results of these travels appeared in a new work 1837, 2 vols. 8vo. This Commission also constructed 
— Voyage dms la Grece,VdiiiB,\B20 — 182 1,5 vols. a map of the Peloponnesus, on a scale of the 
8vo. This work is of more value than the former two hundred-thousandth part of a degree of latitude, 
one, but still must be used with caution. Hobhouse, or twenty-one English inches and three-fifths. 

« Journey through Albania, and other Pro^nnees of Ross, who resided several years at Athens, where 
Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Ccmtantinople, he held the post of professor in the university,- and 
during the years 1809 and 1810, London, 1813. who travelled through various parts of Greece, has 
H. Holland, Travels in the Ionian Islands, Alba- published several valuable works: — Reisen undRei- 
nia, Thessaly, Macedonia, during the years serouten durch Griechenland, Berlin, 1841; vol. i., 
1812 and 1813, London, 1815; and, 2nd ed.,2vols. containing travels in Peloponnesus, is all that has 
8 VO. 1819. Dodwell, A Classical and Topogra- appeared of this work: Reisen auf den GriecMschsn 
ph ical Tour through Greece, during the years 1801, Inseln desAegdiseken Meeres, Stuttgart & T iibingen, 
1805, f 1806, London, 1819,2 vols.4to., — the most 1840, 2 vols. 8vo.; fee third volume appeared in 
valuable work on Grecian geography that had hitherto 1845, and the fourth at Halle inl 852: jFdTOder- 
axjpeared, and one which may still be consulted with mgen in Griechenland, Halle, 2 vols. 8vo. 1851. 
iidvantage. Sib W. Gell travelled in Greece at One of the most important of all the modern German 
the same time as Dodwell, and partly in company works is by Cuetius, Peloponnesos, eine historisch- 
with him; and his works are of still more value than geographische Besch^eihung d&r Ealhinsel, Goth, 
the Travels of the latter. They are:— -1. Iti- 2 vols. 8vo. 1851 — 1852. Besides these, the fol- 
om'ary of the Morea, Lond. 1817 ; 2nd ed. 1827: lowing works all deserve mention, of which the two 
2. Itinerary of Greece,wiih a Commentary of Paur> fimt are particularly valuable, Forchhammek, 
sa^iias and Bhirnbo, Lond. 1818 (containing only Eelleniha Griechenland ivnNeuen das Alte,lder\m, 
ArgoUs) : 3. Itinerary of Greece, Lond. 1819 : 1837. Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 
4. Narrative of a Journey in the Aforca, Lond. Griechenland. l^rAex''fheil,Reise uher Delphi durch 
1823. But it is to Colonel Leake that we are Pkocis und Boeotkn his Theben, Biemen, 1840. 
indebted for the most valuable information which we BucHON,La Grece continentaleet laMoree;Voyagej 
yet possess respecting many paids of Greece. A first- St jour, et Etudes Eistoriques m 1840 — 41, Paris, 
rate observer, a good scholar, and. a man of sound 1843. Fiedler, Reise durch alle Theile des Ad- 
judgment and great sagacity, he combined qualities nigreiches Griechenland, Leipzig, 2 vols. 8vo. 1840 
rarely found in fee same individual, and may safely — 41. Aldenhoven, Itincraire descidptlf de 
be pronounced the first geographer of fee age. He VAttique et du Peloponnese, avec cartes et plans 
travelled in Greece for several years at the commence- fopographiques, Athens, 1841, taken almost entirely 
raent of the present centuiy ; but it was long before from the publications of the French. Commission, 
he published detailed accounts of these travels. His Brandis, Mittheilungen uber Griechenland, 3 vols. 
works are: — The Topography of Athens, with some 1842. Stephani, Reise durch einige Gegenden des 
Remarks on its Antiqyiiies, Lond. 1821, 8vo.; of nordlkhen Griechenlandes, Leipz. 1843. 
this work, a second edition appeared in 1841, accom- The following are the chief systematic works on 
jianied by a second volume, on The Demi of Attica, the geography of Greece : — MAS^-!HEiiT,GeograpMe, of 
which had originally appeared in the Transactions which the volume containing Thessaly and Epims 
of the Royal Society of Literature : Travels in the appeared in 1812, and the one containing Northern 
Morea, with a Map and Pirns, Lond. 1830,3 vols. Greece, Peloponnesus, and the islands of the Archi- 
8vo,; Travels in Northern Greece, Lond. 1835, pelago in 1822; but neither is of much value. 

4 vols. 8vo. : Pehponnesiaca ; a Supplement to Abuse, Eellas, oder geograpUsch-antiquarische 
Travels in the Morea, Lond. 1846, 8vo. This last Darstelhng des alien GHechenlandes, Leipz. 3 vols. 
work was written in consequence of fee researches 8vo. 1825 — 1827, which, besides the general intro- 
of the French Commission in the Morea, spoken of duction, contains only an account of Attica, Megans, 
below, and is accompanied by a large map of the Boeotia, Phocis, Doris, Locris,Aetolia, and Aciirnania. 
Peloponnesus, reduced from fee French map, on a Cbamer, A Geographical and Eistorical Descrip^ 
scale of something more than a third, but not with- turn of Ancient Greece, with a Map and a Plan of 
out some variations. We may close our notice of Athens, 3 vols. 8vo- Oxf. 1828. Hoffjmann, Grie- 
the works of English travellers in Greece with chenlemd und die Griechm im AUerthum^ ljAfa^t 
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1841, 2 vols. 8 VO.; Foebiger, Hmdbiich der altm 
Oeograpkie^ 3 vols. 8vo. Leip, 1842 — 48: but the 
part relating to Greece contains little more than 
mere references to ancient authors and modern works* 
The numerous monographs on separate countries 
and islands are given under their respective names. 
A good general account is given by K. 0. Mueleb, 
in his work on the Dorians ; by Thirlwai»i> and 
Grote, in their Histories of Greece ; and ^by 
"Wordsworth, in his Greece^ Pictm'ialfDescriptite^ 
and Historical. The best collection of Maps of 
Greece is by Kiepbbt, Topographisch-Historischer 
Atlas von Hellas md den Ilellenischm Colonien in 
24 Berlin, 1846* 

GRAE'CIA MAGNA. [Magka Graecia.] 
GRAIOCELL [Garoceu.] 

GRAMATUM, a place in Gallia between Epa- 
mandurum and Larga [Epamandurum] ; but it 
is not certain that the name ought to appear in the 
Itin. : and if it should, we have no evidence where 
it is; though Ukert says that it is Giromagny. 
D’Anville has his usual kind of guess : he makes it 
Granvillars. []G. L-j 

GRAUMIUM (rpdppiov, Steph. B.), a town of 
Crete, which Coronelli (Hock, Kreta, vol. i. p. 434) 
has placed to the SW. of Kavo-sidJi&ro, hut on 
Pashley’s map it is identifed mth JErmwpoU^ on 
the E. coast. [E. j§. J-] 

GRA'MPIUS MONS, in Britain, tlie scene of 
Galgacus’s resistance to the Roman arms =; the 
Grampian Hills. (Tac. Agric. 29.) [R. G. L.] 

GRANDE, a station which the Jerusalem Itine- 
rary places on the Egnatian Way, 14 M. P. from 
Cellae. (Comp. Tafel, de Vme JSgnat. Part. Occid. 
p. 42.) [E.B. J.] 

GRANDIMFRUM. [Gallaecu.] 

GRANrCUS (rpdw/fos), a river in Troas which 
had its source in Mount Gotylus, a branch of Ida, 
»and flowing through the Adrastian plain emptied 
itself into the Propontis. (Horn. 11. xii. 2 1 ; Strab. 
xHi. pp. 582, 587, 602; Mela, i. 19; Plin. v. 40; 
Ptol V, 2. § 2.) This little stream is celebrated in 
history on account of the signal victory gained on its 
banks by Alexander the Great over the Persians in 
B. 0. 334, and another gained by Lueullus over 
Mithridates (Arrian, A wa6. i. 13; Diod. Sic. xvii. 19; 
Plut. Alex. 24, Lucull 1 1 ; Flor. iii. 5.) Some tra- 
vellers identify the Granicus with the Dimotico 
(Chisfaull, Travels in Turkey , p. 60), and other’s 
with the Kodsha-su. [L. S.] 

GRANIS (Fpdj'is, Arrian, Ind. c. 39), a small 
river of Persis, to which the fleet of Nearehus came. 
There seems no reason to doubt that it is the same 
stream as that called by D’Anville and Thevenot 
the Boschavir. It is, in fact, the river of A bushir. 
Niebuhr speaks of a stream which passes Grd and 
flows into the Persian Gulf (Travels, vol. ii. p. 91). 
Can Grd be considered as preserving part of the 
ancient name? (Vincent, Voy. of Nearcims, voLi. 
p. 400.) [V.] 

GRANNONUSI, in Gallia, “ in Littoin Saxonico,” 
according to the Notitia Imp. Sanson supposed it 
to be Go'anville. D’Anville and others guess other 
names ; and D’Anville finds places both for Gran- 
nona and Grannonnm. J^G. L.] 

GRANUx4. (rpoLvova), a river in the extreme 
south-east of Germany, in the country of the Quadi, 
and emptying itself into the Danube. Its modem 
name is Graan, (Anton. Medital. i. 1 7.) [L.8.3 

GRATIA'NA (Ppariavd), a town on the frontier 
of lilyricum, not far from Moesia. (Procop. BelL 
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Goth.1. 3, de Aed. iv, II; Hieroel. p. 657.) The 
modern town of Gracza?iicza, on the left bank of the 
river Drina, is said to occupy the site of the ancient 
Gratiana. [L. S.l 

GRATIANO'POLIS. [Cularo.] 
GRATIA'RU*M COLLIS (6 Xopos 6 Xapircvr : 
M. Ghuria7io), a weli-wooded range of hills, in the 
Regio Syrtica of N. Africa, 200 stadia from the 
sea, containing the sources of the rivtjr Cixyps. 
(Herod, iv. 175; Callim. ap. Sckol. Pind, Pytk. 
v. 32 ; Della Celia, Viagglo, p. 29.) [P. S-] 

GEAWII. [Gallakcia,] , 

GRAYINUM, a station in Gallia, placed in the 
Table on a road from Juliubona (LiUehanne'), whicli 
joins another road, the termination of which h Geso- 
riacum (Boulogne). As to this obscure and un- 
known place, see D’Anville, Notice, ^g. ; Ukert, 
Gallim, p. 547. [G. L.] 

GEAVISCAE (Rpaoviamt, Ptol ; VpaovtaKoi, 
Strab.), a town on the coast of Etniria, Ijetween Cosa 
and Gastrum Novum. We have no account of its 
existence previous to the establishment there of a 
Roman colony in b. c. 181 (Liv. xi. 29; Veil Fat. 
i. 15), and we know that its site had originaRy 
formed part of the territory of Tarquinii. It is not 
impossible, indeed, that Graviscae may, during the 
independence of that city, have served as its port, 
just as Pyrgi did to the neighbouring Caere, but u’g 
have no authority for the fact. The mention of 
Graviscae, by Virgil (Aen.x. 184), in conjunction 
with Pyrgi, among the places supposed to Isavc 
taken part in the ware of Aeneas, is the only argu- 
ment in favour of its remote antiquity; for the au- 
thority of Silius Italicus, who calls it “ veteres Gra- 
viscae” (viii. 475), is on such a pohit of no value. 
The colony sent thither was a “colonia maritinia 
civium,” but seems, like most settlements of a simi- 
lar class established on the coast of Etruria, to have 
enjoyed but little prosperity; wdiich — in the case of 
Gz'aviscae at least — may be ascribed to the extreme 
unhealthiness of its situation, alluded to l>oth by 
Virgil and Rutilius. (“ Intempestacque Graviscae,” 
Virg. Aen. 1. c . ; Rutil. Itin. i. 282.) It is, how'- 
ever, noticed as a subsisting town by Stnibo, Pliny, 
and Ptolemy, as well as in the Itineraries ; but in the 
time of Rutilius (a.d. 416) it had sunk into com- 
plete decay, and retained only a few scattered houses. 
(Strab. V. p. 225; ,Plm. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 4; 
Rutil. I.c.j Itin. Marit. p. 498; Tab. Pent.) 

: The exact site of Gravisciie has been a subject of 

much discussion, though the data afibrded by ancient 
authorities would appear sufficiently precise. Strabo 
says it was 300 stadia from Cossa, and rather less 
than 180 from Pyrgi: but the former distance is 
certainly too great, as it wmld carry us to a point 
beyond the river Minio ; and it is certain, from Eii- 
tilius, as well as the Itineraries, that Gmviscim lay 
to the N. of that river. On the other hand, the dis- 
tance from Pyrgi would coincide with a position at 
or near the mouth of the river Marta, and there 
seems on tlie ■whole to be little doubt that Graviscae 
was situated in the neighbourhood of that stream. 
Two localities have been pointed out as its exact 
site, at both of which there are some ancient remains: 
the one on the right bank of the Maria, about a 
mile from its mouth, which is adopted by Westphai 
and Dennis ; the other on the sea-cojjst, at a sjK)t 
called S. Clementino or Le Saline, about a mile S. 
from the mouth of the Marta. Tlie latter must, 
according to Dennis’s own admission, have certainly 
been a Roman station, and seems to have the best 
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claim to represent the Roman colony of Graviscae, 
If there ever existed an Etrascan town of the name, 
it is highly probable that it may have occupied a 
somewhat different site. (Dennis, Etruria, vol. i* 
pp. 387—395.) 

The annexed coin, with the Greek legend TPA, is 
commonly assigned to Graviscae; but this attri- 
bution, though admitted by Eckhel (vol. i. p. 92), 
is certainly erroneous. It belongs to some town of 
Apulia or Calabria, but its correct attribution has 
not yet been determined. (Millingen, Numisma- 
tique de Vltalie, pp. 1 48, 172.) [E. H. B.] 
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GRINNES, a place in Northern Gallia, mentioned 
by Tacitus (JSist v. 20) in his history of the insur- 
rection of Civilis. The Table places Grinnes on a 
road betw’-een Noviomagus (Nymegen) and Lug- 
dunum (Leideny. It is 1 8 M. P. from Noviomagus to 
AdDuodecimum [Ddodecimum, Ad], and 9 M. P. 
from Ad Duodecimum to Grinnes. The next station 
after Grinnes is Gaspingium, 18 M. P. It seems 
that hardly any two geographers agree about the 
site of Grinnes. Walcfcnaer has no doubt that it is 
IFaWc4 and Bockstein, as he writes the names. 
The only thing that is certain is, that we do not 
know where Grinnes is, [G. L.] 

GRION (Fplov), a chain of mountains running 
•parallel to Mount Latinos, on the western side of the 
Latmic bay, and extending from the neighbourhood 
of kliletus to Euromus in Caria. (Strab. xiv. p. 635.) 
Some identified this range with that of Phthira. 
(Horn. IL ii. 868*, Steph. B. $. v. 4>$ipa.) [L. S.] 

GRISELXJM (Etk, Griselicus), a place in Gallia 
Narbonensis. Spon published an inscription found 
at the baths of Greouh, near Riez, in the depart- 
ment of Basses Alpes. Greoulx is near the right 
bank of the Verdon, a little above its junction with 
the Durance^ The inscription is Nympliis xi. 
Griselicis.” Papon made the ridiculous mistake of 
supposing that the numerals marked the number of 
these water nymphs. Walckenaer observes that xi. 
M. P. is the exact distance between Greoulx and 
Eeii {Riez), [G.L.] 

GRISSIA. [Gerasus.] 

GROVII. [Gallaecia.] 

GEU'DII, a people of North Gallia enumerated 
by Caesar (B.G. v. 39) as dependent on the Nervii, 
and mentioned nowhere else. D’Anville fihds the 
name in Groede or Gronde, the name of a small 
place and canton in Cadsant, in Zeeland. [G. L.] 
GRUIL [Gallaecia.] 

GEUMENTUM {VpQ<}}ievrov: Eih. GramentiniB: 
Saponara), a city of Lucania, and one of the chief 
towns situated in the interior of that province. Prom 
its inland position it is evident that itwas never a 
Greek settlement, and there is little doubt that it 
was a native Lncanian town; but no mention occurs 
of it in history previous to the Second Punic War. 
Its name is first found in b. c. 215, when the Car*- 
thaginian general Hanno w'as defeated under its walls 
by Tib. ^mpronius Longus (Liv. xxiii. 37): and 
again in b.c, 207, when Hannibal himself, having 
broken up from Ms winter quarters in Bruttium and 
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marched into Lucania, established his camp at Gru- 
mentum, where he was encountered by the consul 
G. Claudius Nero, and sustained a slight defeat 
(Id, xxvii. 41, 42). Grumentnm appears to have 
been at this time one of the Lncanian cities that 
had espoused the Carthaginian cause, and was there- 
fore at this time in the possession of Hannibal, but 
must have been lost or abandoned immediately after. 
We hear no more of it till the period of the Social 
War (b. c. 90), when it appears as a strong and 
important town, in which the Roman praetor Lici- 
nius Crassus took refuge when defeated byM.Lain- 
ponius, the Lncanian general. (Appian, B. C. i. 41.) 
But it would seem from an anecdote related by Se- 
! neca and Macrobius that it subsequently fell into 
I the hands of the allies, and withstood a long siege 
on the part of the Romans. (Senec. de Bemf. iii. 
23; Macrob. i. 11.) 

It now became a Roman mnnicipium, but seems 
to have continued to be one of the few flonrishing or 
considerable towns in the interior of Lucania. Strabo, 
indeed, terms it a small place {piKph KaroiKh, vi. 
p. 254), and the Liber Coloniarum includes it among 
the towns of Lucania which held the rank of Prae- 
fecturae only. {Lib. Col. p. 209.) But we learn 
from an inscription that it certainly at one time en- 
joyed the rank of a colony; and other inscriptions, in 
which mention is made of its local senate and va- 
rious magistj-ates, as well as the ruins of buildings 
stiU remaining, sufficiently prove that it must have 
been a place of consideration under the Roman Em- 
pire. (Mommsen, Inser. R. N. pp. 19 — 22 ; Plin. 
iii. 11. s. 15; Ptol. iii. 1. § 70.) The Itineraries 
attest its existence down to the fourth century, and 
we learn from ecclesiastical records that it was an 
episcopal see as late as the time of Gregory the 
Great; but the time of its destruction is unknown. 

The site of Grumentnm, which was erroneously 
placed by Cluverins at Chiaromonte, on the left 
bank of the Simio or Siris, was first pointed out by 
Holstenius. Its ruins are still visible on the right 
bank of the river Agri (Aciris), about half a mile 
below the modern town of Saponara .• they include 
the remains of an amphitheatre, with many walls 
and portions of buildings of reticulated masonry, and 
the ancient paved street running through the midst 
of them. Numerous inscriptions have also been 
discovered on the site, as well as coins, gems, and 
other minor objects of antiquity. (Cluver. Ital. p. 
1279; Holsten. Not ad Cluver. p. 288; Romanelli, 
vol. i. pp. 399, 400; Mommsen, 1. o. p. 19.) The 
position thus assigned to Gnimentum — which is 
clearly identified by early ecclesiastical records — 
agrees well with the distances given in the Itinera- 
ries, especially the Tabula, which reckons 15 M.P. 
from Potentia to Anxia (still called Anzi)^ and 18 
from thence to Grumentum. (Itki. Ant. p. 104; 
Tdb. Pmi.) Many of the other distances and 
stations in this part of the country being corrupt or 
uncertain, the point thus gained is of the highest 
importance for the topography of Lucania. [Luca- 
nia.] At The same time its central position, near 
the head of the valley of the Aciris, sufficiently ac- 
counts for its importance in a military point of 
view. [E.H.B.] 

GRUMUM {Eth. Grumbestinus : Grumo), a town 
of Apulia, in the Peucetian territory, the name of 
which is preserved only in that of the modern vil- 
lage of Grumo, about 9 miles S. of Bitonto (Butiin- 
tum), and 14 SW. of Bari (Barium), where ancient 
remains have been found. But there is no doubt 
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that the Grumhestini ” of Pliny (iii. 11. s. 16) 
are no other than the inhabitants of Grumnm, 
though the ethnic form is singular. Many nninis- 
matists assign to Gruinum the coins with the legend 
rPT, which other authorities refer to Gnimentum 
in Lucania. (Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 174 ; Sestiui, 
Class. Gen. 15.) 

GRUISTAEI (rpvm7oi and TpivaLoi\ mentioned by 
Ptolemy (vi. 13. § 3) as a population of Scythia. 
[Scythia.] [E.G.L.] 

GEYNIUM or GEYNIA (Tp{>VLov, Vpvveiai Eth, 
Tpvvei>s)y Om of the Aeolian cities in Asia Minor, 
40 stadia from Myrina, and 70 from Ela^a. In the 
early times the town was independent, but afterwards 
became subject to Myrina. It contained a sanctuary 
of Apollo with an ancient oracle and a splendid 
temple of white marble. (Herod, i 149 ; Strab. xiii, 
p. 622; Virg. Eel vi. 72, Aen, iy. 345; Plin. y. 32, 
sxxii. 21; Steph. B. Vpimi\ Pans. i. 21. § 9; 
Scylax, p. 37.) Xenophon iii. 1. § 6) mentions 
Grynium as belonging to Gongylus of Eretria; and 
it is possible that the castrum Grunium in Phrygia, 
from which Alcibiades derived an income of 50 talents 
was the town of Grynium. (Nep. Afcib. 9.) Parmenio 
took the town by assault, and sold its inhabitants as 
slaves, after which the place seems to have decayed. 
(Diod. Sic. xvii. 7.) [L. S.] 

GUGERNL Tacitus {EiM. iv. 28), in his history 
of the insurrection of Givilis, speaks of the Roman 
commander Vocula encamping at Gelduba, and thence 
attacking the nearest districts of the Gugemi, who 
had joined Givilis. They were Germans who lived 
on the west side of the Rhine, in the Lower Ger- 
mania, as appears from Tacitus (iv. 28, v. 16), 
They are mentioned by Pliny (iv. 17) in this order: j 
“Ubii, Golonia Agrippinensis, Gugerni, Balavi,” 
which shows that they were between Cologne and 
the Batavorum Insula. We may infer from Tacitus 
{Elst. iv. 28) that Gelduba [Gelduba] was .south 
of the boundary of the Gugerni, but not far from it. 
There is no record of these Germans passing the 
Riiine, and they are not mentioned by Caesar. Sue- 
tonius {Augusts c. 21; Tiber, c. 9) speaks of Ubii 
and Sicambri submitting to the Romans, and being 
transplanted to the west side of the Rhine. In the 
first parage of Suetonius some read “ Sueves et 
Sicambros,” in place of “Uhios et Sicambros,” It is 
an old conjecture that these Gugemi were trans- 
planted Sicambri; which maybe true, or it may not. 
More probably not true ; for why should they change 
their name, when tlie TJbii did not ? If the true 
reading in Suetonius is “ Suevos,” the Gugemi may 
be one of the pagi of the Suevi. But the true 
reading is probably “ Ubios.^^ We may suppose 
then that other tribes may have been transplanted 
besides Ubii and Sicambri, for a great many Germans 
were settled on the left bank of the Rhine in the 
time of Augusta.?. [G. L.j 

GUJUNTA. [Baleakes, p. 374, b.] 

GULUS (FodAon irora/^ov Ptol. iv. 2. 

§11; Wad Daab or Kammeil), a river of Maure- 
tania Sitifensis, falling into the sea between Igilgilis 
and the mouth of the Ampsaga. [P. S.] 

GUMI'GI (KavovKt^, Ptol. : Bereshh), a dtyon 
the coast of Mauretania Caesariensis, 12 M. F. 
west of Caesarea lol; made a colony by Augustus. 
(Plin. V. 1 ; Itin. Ant. p. 15 ; Ptol. iv. 2. § 2; Geog. 
Bav,; Wot 4/r.) [P.S.] 

GUNTIA. 1. A town in Vindelicia, on the road 
leading from Campodunum to Augusta Vindelicomm. 
(.Itiu. Ant, p. 250j Orellij Inscrigt. no. 2054*) It 
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is identified with the modern Ohcr-Gimzb'urg^ near 
the sources of the river Giinz. 

2. (Gite), a river in Vindelicia, and a tributary 
of the Danube; near its source the truvn of Guntia 
was situated. This river is nut expres^iy num- 
tioned by the ancients; but the town of the same 
name, and the expression, “Danubli traji>itiLs Chm- 
tiensis” (Eumen. Pamg, Const, 2), show that its 
name was known to them. [L. b.] 

GURAEI. [Gorya.] 

GURAEUS. [Gorya.] 

GUEGUBES MOXTES, a range of mountains 
in Central Italy, known only from a jjasr^ago in 
Varro, who tells us that it was the custom to drive 
the mules which were fed in large herds in tije 
Rosei Campi near Eeate, into the.^e hifty monntains 
(“ in Gurgures altos inontes,” Varr. M. M, ii. L § 
16) for their summer jjasturage. It is evident 
. that, they were a pu-tion of the central and highest 
ranges of the Apennines, but the particular inoim- 
tains meant cannot be identified. [E. H. B.] 
GURUXIS (TovpovKts), is the name given by 
Ptolemy (iii. 3. § 7) to two cities of Sardinia wliicdi 
he distinguishes as Gurulis Vetiis (Tovpmhls 7ra~ 
AoLid) and Gurulis Xova (TovpovKh via). The 
latter, according to De la iJilarmora, is represented 
by the modern town of Cnglkri. alwnt G miles from 
: the W. coast of the island, arul 12 NE, of the ancient 
Gomus: there still exist Roman remains on this 
spot. Gurulis Vetus is supp>.^ed by the same 
author to have occupied the site of Fadrkt, a village 
in the interior, NE. of Bosa; but this is a mere 
conjecture. (De la Mannoru, Tmjy. en Sardaigne^ 
vol ii. pp. 366, 403.) Ptolemy again iisentions 
Gurulis Nova in the 8th book (viii. 9. § 3) am'iug 
the places at wliieli he records a^tronontical observa- 
tions, whence we are led to infer that it must have 
been a place of .some importance, but its nauie is not 
found in the Itineraries. [E, H. B.] 

GURZUBITAE (FoopCougiTai, Procop, de Aed, 
iii. 7), a fortress erected by Ju.stinian in the Tauric 
Chersonese, tlie ruins of whicli are still seen at Our-- 
sny, to the W. of Landbat. (Comp. Clarke, Trm, 
vol ii. p. 258.) [E, B. d.l 

GUTAE. [GoTHi.] 

GUTTALTJS, a small river on the coast of the 
Baltic, which, according to Sedinus (20), existed m 
the west of the Vi.stuia, and would therefore belong 
to Germany; but Pliny (iv. 28) places it on the cast 
of the Vistula, whence it must be regarded as a bar- 
matian river, and is perhaps the same as the modem 
Pregel , ' [L. ..&] . , . 

GY'AROS, or GYARA (Tbapos^ Strab., Steph. 
B. ; Gyarus, Tac. ; rd Tmpa, Arrian, iJlss. iv. 4 ; 
Gyara, Juv.* Plin.; Etk. Vvapem)^ a snuUI island in 
the Aegaean sea, reckoned one of the Cyclades, and 
situated SW. of Andros. According io Piiny, it 
w'as 62 (Roman) from Andros and 12 miles in cir- 
cumference. (Plin. iv. 32. s. 23.) It was little 
better than a barren rock, though inhabited in ;u)- 
tiquity. It was one of the ft'w spots in Greece 
visited by Strabo, who relates that he landed in the 
island and saw there a little village inhabited by 
fishermen, who deputed one of their miinber to go 
to Augustus, then at Corinth after the battle of 
Actium, to beg him to reduce their yearly tribute of 
1 50 drachmae, since they could scarcely piy one 
hundred. (Strab. x. p. 485.) So notorious wa.s xfc 
for dts poverty that it Wits said, in joke, that the 
mice in this island gnawed through iron. (Aiitig. 
Garys. 21 ; Plin. viii, 43. s. 82 ; Steph* B. s, v. 
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Fvapos). Under the Roman empire it -was used as 
a place of banishment, and was one of the most 
dreaded spots employed for that purpose : — ‘ 

“ Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum.” 
(Juv. i. 73; comp. Tac. Anvi, Hi. 68, 69, iv. 30; 
Pint, de Exsil. 8.) Among others, the philosopher 
!Musonius was banished to Gyaros, in the reign of 
Nero. (Philostr. Vit. ApoU. vii. 1 6.) In the time 
of the Antouines a purple fishery w'as carried on 
here by divers. (Lucian, 'Eoxar. 18.) The island 
is now uninhabited, except in the summer time by a 
fe^v shepherds who take care of the flocks sent there 
by some of the inhabitants of Syros, to whom the 
island now belongs. It is called rh Tio6pct^ pro- 
nounced Jura. (Tournefort, Voyage, fc, vol. i, 
p. 263, Engl. Transi. ; Boss, iSmeia auf den GriecL 
Jnseln, vol. i. p. 5, voL ii. p. 170, seq. ; Bledler, -Sme 
du7'ch Grkckenland, voL ii. p, 158, seq.) 

GYENUS. [Cyaneus.] ■ 

GYGAEUS LAOUS Xlfxvri : 3fermere), 

a lake in Phrygia, on the road from Thyatira to 
Sardes, between the rivers Herrnus and Hyllus. 
(Horn. 11. ii. 864, xx. 391 ; Herod, i. 93 ; Strab. xiii. 
p. 626; Plin. v. 30.) This lake was afterwards 
called Coloe, and near it was the necropolis of 
Sardes. It was said to have been made by human 
hands, to receive the waters which inundated the 
plain. (Comp. Hairiiltoifs Researches, vol. i. p. 
145.) [L. S.] 

GYMNE'SIAE, [Baleares.] 

GY'MNIAS (Tvpvias, Xen. Anab. iv. 7. § 19; 
called Gymnasia by Diod. Sic. xiv. 29), “ a great, 
flourishing, and inhabited city,” which the Ten 
Thousand reached, in seven marches, after they had 
made the passage of the Harpasos. (Xen. 1. c.) 
Colonel Chesney (^Exped. Euphrat. vol. ii. p. 232) 
thinks that it may be represented by the small town 
of Gemeri, on tlie Kara Su, an affluent of the river 
Frdt, But Mr. Giote (Eist. of Greece, vol. ix. p. 
161), with reason, thinks it is more probably tbe 
same as Gumisch-Khdna, on the road from Trehk 
zo?id to Erzertm, “ celebrated as the site of the 
most ancient and considerable silver mines in the 
Ottoman dominions.” (Hamilton, Asia Minor, vol. 
i. pp. 168, 234.) The existence of the.se mines, as 
Mr. Grote observes, furnishes a plausible explanation 
of that which would be otherwise surprising, the 
existence of so important a city in the midst of 
such barbarians as the Ohalybes, Scythini, and 
Macrones. [E. B. J.] 

GYNAECO'FOLIS (TwolikS-koMs, Strab. xvii. 
p. 803 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; Plin. v. 9. § : Eth. Tvvca- 
KQTToXirTjs), was, according to the ancient geogm- 
phers, tlie chief town of the Gynaecopolite nome, and 
coins bearing its impress in the age of Hadrian are still 
extant. Many WTiters doubt, however, whether there 
was such a nome or such a city. The name seems 
rather allusive to circumstances unknown than to the 
proper appellation of a place, and Stephanas of By- 
zantium relates no less than three legends by way of 
accounting for it: — (1) The women In^linta^ned 
the town against a hostile inroad, during the absence 
of their husbands and male relatives, (2) A woman 
whose sons had been maltreated by a king, took up 
anns and expelled him. (3) The men of Naucratis 
were afflicted with the plague ; and while all other 
of the Aegyptian cities kept, them at bay, the Gy- 
naecopolites, through cowardice, admitted them, and 
were named women for their pains. Each of these 
stories is palpably an attempt to explain tlie name. 
D’Anville conjectures that Gynaecopolis is but aii- 
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other name for Anthylla in the Delta. That city, 
as Herodotus (ii. 97, 98) relates, was appointed by 
the Pharaohs to furaish the Egyptian queens with 
sandals or some articles of female attire. The tribute 
of pin-money procured for the place the appellation of 
Gynaecopolis, or “Woman-ton:” but see Aisthylla. 

[W.B.D.] 

GYNDES (rdvSTjs, Herod, i. 189 ; v. 52), a river 
which has been considered to belong in part to both 
Assyria and Susiana; as the upper course of its 
stream, from the mountains of Matiene, in which it 
takes its rise, passes through part of the former 
country, while the latter part belongs to Susiana, if 
its identification with the Kerkhah is admissible. 
Herodotus is not clear in his account of the river : 
In one place (i. 189), where he speaks of Cyrus’s 
crossing it, his account would answer best with the 
position of the modern Eiala, which enters the Tigris 
near the ancient Ctesiphon: in another place (v. 52), 
he seems to imply a river at no great distance from 
the Choaspes and Susa, tience the most contra- 
dictory views of geographers. Rennell {Geogr. of 
H&rod. vol. i, p. 266) has, in one place, conjectured 
that the Gyndes is the present I)iala; in another, 
the Mendeli. Larcher has thought that Herodotus 
means only one and the same river, and that the 
Mendeli best represents it. D’Anville appears to 
have thought there were three rivers of the name. 
On the whole, it is probable that the Me^ideli was 
the ancient Gyndes; while it can hardly have been the 
Kerkhah, as JForbiger has supposed. It is clear that 
Herodotus had himself a very indistinct notion of it, as 
he makes the Gyndes and Araxes (the A7'as') both 
flow from the mountains of Matiene (i. 202 ). [V.] 

GYRISOENI (Tvpiaoivoi), a people of Hispania 
Baetica, in the neighbourhood of Castulo. (Pint. 
Sertar.^\ Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p.410.) [P. S.] 

GYETON, or GYBTONA (Topr^v, Time., Polyb., 
Strab. ; TvprSpr), Horn. ; Eth. Tvprdvm : T atari), 
a town of Perrhaebia in Thessaly, situated in a 
fertile plain between the rivers Titaresius and Pe- 
neins. Its site is represented by the modern village 
of Tatdri. Strabo, indeed, connects Gyrton with 
the mouth of the Peneius (ix. pp. 439, 441), and 
the Epitomiser of the seventh book (p. 329) places 
it near the foot of Mt. Olympus ; but it is evident 
from the description of Livy, whose account has 
been derived from Polybius, that it stood in some 
part of those plains in which Phalanna, Atrax, 
and Larissa were situated. (Liv. xxxvi. 10, xlii. 
54.) It was only one day’s march from Phalanna 
to Gyrton (Liv. xlii. 54) ; and the Scholiast on 
Apollonius (i. 40) says that Gyrton was near Larissa. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 382, vol. iv. 
p. 534.) It was an ancient town, mentioned by 
Homer (It ii. 738), and continued to be a place of 
importance till later times, when it is called opulent 
by Apollonius Rliodius (x. 57). It was said to have 
been the oiiginal abode of the Phlegyae, and to 
have been founded by G^ rton, the brother of Phlegyas. 
(Strab. ix. p. 442 ; Steph. B. s. v, Vvpr6v.) 
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The Gyrtonians are mentioned among the Th^ 
salians who sent aid to the Athenians at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian War. (Thuc. ii. 
22.) The name of the city frequently^oecurs at a 
later period. (Liv. ll, cc . ; Polyb. XYiii, 5; Mela, 
ii. 3 ; Plin. it. 9. s. 16 ; Ptol. iii. 13. §'43.) 

GYTHIUM (ridioy, Strab., Polyb., Pint.; Gy- 
thium,Liv.; TvBeiov, Steph. B. s.v,; Gythenm, Oic. : 
JBth. Ti/dedrij^y, an ancient Achaean town in La- 
conia, situated near the head of the Laconian gulf, 
south-west of the mouth of the Eurotas, at the dis- 
tance of 240 stadia from Sparta according to Strabo 
(viii. p 363), and 30 Eoman miles according to 
the Table. This distance agrees with the 43 kilo- 
metres winch the French commission found to be 
the distance by the road from the ruins of Oythium 
to the theatre of Sparta. In Polybius Gythium is 
said to be SO stadia from Sparta ; bat this number 
is evidently corrupt, and for wepl rpiojcoyra we 
ought to read with Muller vepl rpiaKScria. (Polyb. 
V. 19.) Gythium stood upon the small stream 
Gythius (Mela, ii. 3), in a fertile and well-cultivated 
plain. (Polyb. V. 19.) Its cheeses are celebrated 
in one of Lucian’s dialogues. (Dial Mereir. 14.) 
After the Dorian conquest it became the chief mari- 
time town in Laconia, and was therefore regarded 
as the port of Sparta. It was also the ordinary 
station of their ships of war. Accordingly, when 
war broke out between Athens and Sparta, Gythium 
was one of the first places which the Atheni^ 
attacked with their superior fleet ; and in b. o. 455 
it was burnt by Tolmidas, the Athenian commander, 
(Thuc. i. 102 ; Diod. xi. 84.) On the invasion of 
Laconia by Epaminonclas in B. c. 370, after the 
battle of Leuctra, he advanced as far south as 
Gythium, but was unable to take it, though he laid 
siege to it for three days. (Xen. EelL yi. 5. § 32.) 
Even then it must have been well fortified, but its 
fortifications appear to have been still further in- 
creased by the tyrant Nabis ; and when it was taken 
by the Inmans in 195 it is described by Livy as 
“ valida urbs, et multitudine civium incolarumque 
et Omni beliico apparatu instructa’^ (xxxiv. 29). 
Augustus made it one of the Eleuthero-Laconian. 
towns; and under the'Roman empire it again became 
a place of importance, as is shown by its ruins, 
which belong almost exclusively to the Roman 
period. Its port, according to the information re- 
ceived by Strabo, was artificial (e^ei 8*, &S ^curi, 
rh vaxiCTo.Qp.Qv opvicrdv, Strab. viii. p. 363). 

Pausanias saw in the market-place of Gythium 
statues of Apollo and Hercules, who were reputed to 
be the founders of tlie city; near them a statue of 
Dionysus; and on the other side of the market-place 
a statue of Apollo Cameius, a temple of Ammon, a 
brazen statue of Asclepius, the temple of which had 
no roof, a fountain sacred to this god, a sanctuary 
of Demeter, and a statue of Poseidon Gaeaochus. 
A fountain still flowing between the shore and the 
Acropolis seems to have been the above-mentioned 
fountain of Asclepius, and thus indicates the site of 
the Agora. On the Acropolis was a temple of 
Athena ; and the gates of Castor mentioned by 
Pausanias appear to have led from the lower city to 
the citadel. (Pans. iii. 21. §§ 8, 9.) Opposite Gy- 
thium was the^ island Cranae, whither Paris was 
said to have carried off Helen from Sparta, TCka.- 

NAE.] ^ 

The coast on the mainland south of Gythium 
was said to have derived its name of Migonium 
(Miydyioy) from the union of Paris and HMen 
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on the opposite island. On this coast was a temple 
of Aphrodite hligonitis, and above it a mountain 
sacred to Dionysus called Larysium {Aapva-iov), 
where a festival "was celebrated to this god in the 
beginning of spring, (Pans. iii. 22. § i.) Pausa^ 
nias further describes, at the distance of three stadia 
from Gythium, a stone on which Orestes is said to 
have been relieved from his madness. This stone 
was called Zeus (according to Bylbiirg, AetJs) /caw- 
TrdJras, i. e. KaraTravrrjs^ the Believer. The town 
Marathmisi^ which w’as built at the l>egiiining of the 
present century, and is the chief put of the district 
Manij occupies the site of Migonium; and the hill 
above it, called Kumaro^ is llie ancient Laryslinn, 
The remains of Gythium, calle<! Paltojpoli, are si- 
tuated a little north of MaraihonhL They lie 
upon the slope of some small hills, and in tlie plain 
between tliem and the sea. These remains, which:, 
are considerable, belong chiefly to the Roman perioii, 
as has been already stated. Near the edge of the 
shore are the remains of two large building.s, pro- 
bably Roman baths, consisting of several small rooms 
and divisions. The foundations of buildings may 
also be seen under water. Ninety yards inland frwn 
the shore, on the slope of the larger hill, are the re- 
mains of the theatre, built of white marble. Some 
of the marble seats still remain in their places, but 
most of them have disappeared, as the space en- 
closed by the theatre has teen converted into a vine- 
yard. The diameter appears to have been about 
150 feet. From 50 to 100 feet from the tlieatre, in 
a slight hollow between the hills, are the mins of a 
Roman building of considerable size. The Acropdis 
was on the top of the hill above the theatre, but of 
its walls there are only a few fragments. All round 
the town, and especially on the hills, are tw'enty or 
thirty ruins of small buildings of tiles and mortar, 
in the Roman style, containing niche.s in the walls. 
These were Roman sepulchres: one of them was ex- 
cavated by Ross, who found there some sepulchral 
lamps. 

On the left of the road from Pakd/ToU to A/«- 
raihonisi is an inscription on the rock, wdiich has 
not yet been deciphered (Bdckh, Insor. 1469); 
and close to it, hewn in the rock, is a chair with a 
foot-step, which appears to be the spot where Orestes 
said to have been relieved from his madness. 
Most of the inscriptions found at PaUdpoU are of 
the Roman period. (B'dckh, Imcr. 1325, 1326, 1391, 
1392, 1469.) (Weber, de Gythm et Lacedaemo- 
nionm Rebus Navcdibrn^ Heidelberg, 1833; Leake, 
Moreaj vol. i. p. 244 ; Boblaye, Recherches, <j-t% p. 
86; Ross, Wand&runyen in Grieehmland^ voL ii. 
p. 232, seq.; Cvccfimy PehpmnesoSj voLTl p. 270.) 
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GYTHO'NES (TvBmms, FtoL iii, 5. § 20), a 
Sarmatian people, situated to the W. of the Venedi, 
whose position must be sought for in the ejistern 
parts of Prussia. (Comp. Schafarik, Slav, Alt, voL 
i. pp. 121,204,301.) [E.B.J.] ^ 
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H. 

HABESSUS, the ancient name of the town of’ 
Antiphellus in Lycia. (Plin. v. 28; comp. Anti- 
PHELLUS.) [L. S.] 

HABITANCUM, in Bx-itain. The following m- 
sci'iption is the authority fox* the name, which occurs 
in neither the Notitia nor the Itineraries: — 

M0GO2IT CAD 
ET N. D. N. AYG 

M. G. SECUITDINVS | 

BP. COS. IIABITA 
■ ''NCI .PBIMA STA 

PRO SE ET SVIS POS. 

(Momm, Brii. ISO.) 

This was found near Risingham m Durham. 

Another from the same locality 0iomm. BHtam, 
102) runs — 

■ DEO INYICTd , 

HERCVLI SACR 
E iEMIL. SALVIANVS 
TRIE COH I VANGI 
V. S. p. M. 

A third (J/bw. Brit 102g) is — 

* * > sit 

ICO MAXI 

COS III ET M AVREE AXTOXINO PIO 
COS II AYG ... . . 

PORTAM CYM MVRIS VETVSTATE DI- 
EAPSIS JVSSY AEFEN SENECINIS YO 
COS CVRANTE COL ANITI ADYENTO PRO 
AYG NK.C’*'! VAXQON O PF S 
CYM AEMt SAEVIAN TRIB 
SVO A SOLO RESTI. 

JMany impoi*tant remains have been found here; 
e. g., altars, and traces of the walls of the station ; 
so that the identification of Habitancum with Ri- 
ungham has been generally sanctioned. The in- 
scriptions inform us of important restorations, and 
also of its being the station for a cohort of the Van- 
giones: “ The rude hut celebrated figure of Eob of 
Risingham, sculptured upon the face of the natural 
rock, is to the south of the station. A portion of 
the rock was rent off by gunpowder some years ago, 
cairying the upper part of the figure with it. He 
carries a bow in one hand, and what appears to be a 
hai’e or rabbit in the other.” (Bruce’s Roman Wdl^ 
p. 308.) 

To the ethnogi-aphical philologist the termination 
is important. Its presence in such a word as 
JFIaUtancum shows it to be British, and, as such, 
Kellie. It is well known, however, that the name 
by which the river Po was known to the Liguidans 
was Bodemtis ; a gloss which, even in the classical i 
times, was translated fundo care'll. Seeing this, 
Prichard suggested the reading Boden-los, and from 
it the Germanic character of the Liguidans. His 
doctrine has been taken up by others. It is clear, 
liowever, that the more yt find other forms in -wc-, 
the less the reason for refining on the current form 
Bodencus. The more, too, such forms are Keltic, 
the less the probability of the inference that the 
Ligurimis wei*e German, and the greater that of 
‘ their being Kelts. [R. G. L.] 

HADRANUM. [Adranum.] 

HADRIA. [Adria.] 

liADRIA'Kl ("ABpidvoi: EtJi.'A^pLave-6s\& town 
in Bithynia, not far from the western bank of the 
river Ehyndacus. It was built, as its name > indi- 
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cates, by the emperor Hadrian, and for this reason 
did not exist in the time of Ptolemy; it was si- 
tuated on a spur of Mount Olympus, and 160 stadia 
to the south-east of Poemanenus. (Aristid. i. p, 
596.) Hamilton (Resear cheSyi. pp. 90, foil.) thinks 
that lie discovered its ruins near the village of Bey- 
jih, on the road from .Srwsa to Bergamo; but this 
does not quite agree with the above-mentioned dis- 
tance from Poemanenus, accoi*ding to which it ought 
to be looked for much further westward. Adriani 
was the birthplace of the rhetorician Aelius Aris- 
tides, who was bom inA. D. 117. In the ecclesi- 
I astical writers the town is knowm as the see of a 
bishop in the Hellespontine province, (Hierocl. p. 
693; Socrat Mist Eccles. vii. 25; Concil. Hicaen.ii. 
pp. 51, 572; Concil. Chalced. p. 176 ; comp. Sestini 
Geo. Rtmn,. p. 35.) [L. B.] 

HADRIANO'POLIS (‘ASpiayoi/yroAis). l.(Adri- 
anoph or Bdrem), the most important of the many 
towns founded by the exxiperor Hadrian, was situated 
in Thrace, at the point where the river Tonzus joins the 
Hebims, and where the latter i-iver, having been fed in 
its upper course by numerous tributaries, becomes na- 
vigable. From Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 1 1, xxvii. 
4) it would appear that Hadrianopolis was not an 
entirely new town, but that there had existed before 
on the same spot a place called Uscudama, which is 
mentioned also by Eutropius (vi. 8). But as Uscu- 
dama is not noticed by earlier writers, some modern 
critics have inferred that Marcellinus was mistaken; 
and that Uscudama was situated in another pai't of 
the countxy. Such criticism, liowever, is quite arbi- 
I trary, and ought not to be listened to. At one time 
Hadxianopolis was designated by the name of Orestias 
or Odrysus (Lamprid. Eeliog. 7 ; Kicet. pp. 360, 830; 
Aposp. Geog. ap. EutEonyiv. p. 42); but this name 
seems afterwards to have been dropped. The country 
around Hadrianople was very fertile, and the site 
altogether very fortunate, in consequence of which its 
inhabitants soon rose to a high degi-ee of prosperity. 
They carried on extensive commei'ce and were dis- 
I tinguished for their manufactures, especially of arms. 
The city was strongly fortified, and had to sustain a 
siege by the Goths in a. d. 378, on which occasion 
the workmen in the manufactories of arms formed a 
distinct corps. Next to Constantinople, Hadrianopolis 
was the first city of the Eastern empire, and this 
, rank it maintained throughout the middle ages ; the 
Byzantine emperors, as well as the Turkish sultans, « 
' often resided at Hadi*ianopolis. (Spart. Eadm. 20 ; 
Amm. Marc. xxxi. 6, 12, 15; It. Ant. 137, 175,322; 
Procop. B. G. iii. 40; Ann. Gomn. x. p. 277; Zosim.' 
ii. 22; Cedren. ii. pp. 184, 284, 302, 454; Hierocl. 
p. 635; Nicet. p. 830.) 
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2. A town built by Hadrian in the noi‘them part of 
Bithynia, which was little icnown in consequence of 
its distance from the high roads, for which reason the 
place is not noticed in the Itineraides. (Hierocl. p. 
695; Novell. 29; Concil, Nicean. ii. p. 52.) We pos- 
sess coins of this town from the time of Hadrian to 
the reign of Philip. (Sestini, p. 68.) Leake (Asia 
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Min. p. 309) identifies it with the Turkish town 
near the Filbas. ^ . 

3, A town built by the emperor Hadrian in Phrygi^ 

between Philomelium and Tyriaeum. (Hierocl. 
p. 672; Goncil Chalced. p. 670; Concil. Oonst u. 
p. 241.) Kieperfc is inclined to identify this town 
with the mins of Arlcutclian. S.J 

HABRIANOTOLIS (ASptawthroAts), a towh of 
Illyricum, founded by Hadrian, and situated on the 
road from Apollonia to Nicopolis, about midway be- 
tween those two towns. (^Peut Tab,') It was repa:red 
by Justinian, and called Justinianopolis^ ^(Pro- 
eop. de Jed. iv. 1), and became one of the cities of 
the government of old Epeirus and the see of a bishop 
(Hieroeles). The small theatre and other vestiges 
in the plain below LihoMiovo mark the position of 
this city. Ten or twelve miles low'er down the river 
are the ruins of a fortress or small town of the By- 
zantine age, called Prynopoli name has been 
taken for a corruption of the old city, though it 
really is derived from the river on which the place is 
situated, still called Phryno or Drym. These re- 
mains are of a later age than the theatre, which be- 
longs to Paganism. 

The probability is, that when Hadrianopolis fell in 
ruins Drynopolis was built on a different site, and 
became the see of the bishop. (Leake, Northern 
<7reece, vol. i. p. 76.) [E.B, J.] 

HADRIANUTHE'KAE CAbpLouou ^7ipat),a town 
of Mysia, on the road from Ergasteria^to Miletopolis, 
was built by the emperor Hadrian to commemorate 
a successful hunt which he had had in the neigh- 
bourhood. (Dion Cass. Isix. 10 ; Spartian, Badr. 
20.) This town, of which we possess coins from the 
reign of Hadrian onwards, is identified by Sestini 
(Viaygi Piversi, p. 135) with the village of Tri- 
hah, one hour and a half from Soma. (Comp. G. 
Cedremi. p.437, ed. Bonn; Aristid. i. p. 500.) It 
seems to have been a place of some note; for it was 
the see of a bishop, and on its coins a senate Is men- 
tioned. (Hierocl. p. 6.) [L. S.] 

HADRIA'TICUM MARE. [Adriaticom 
Mare.] 

HADRIIME'TUM or ADRUMETUM, and in 
late writers (Mart. Cap. vi. 216) ADRUME'TUS 
{t} ’ ASpd/xTj, 6 ASpujuus, -TjTos, Strab. xiii. p. 834, 
Polyb. XV. 5. § 3, 15. § 3, Steph. B, s.w.; ■g *A5pu- 
fiTjros, Scyl. p. 49, Steph. B.; ^AdpvpijrSs, Appian, 

^ Pun. 33, 47 ; 'AhpobpTiros or ^Adpo^jxirros, Ptol. 
iv. 3. §§ 9, 37, viii. 14. § o ; ’A5pov/z7?Tov, Siadiasm.j 
Ac.; *ASpdfjLpros, Procop. P. V. i. 17, ii. 23; See, 
on the various forms of the name, Groskurd’s note to 
his translation of Strabo, vol. iii, p. 435 : £ih. *Adpif* 
fiTlTivds, and sometimes also ’"Abpvfjiiicrtos and A5pw- 
p'firios, Steph. B.; Hadrumetinus : Susa, Eu.), one 
of the chief cities of Africa Propria, and, after the 
division of the province, the capital of Byzacena, 
stood on the sea-coiust, a little within the S. extremity 
of the Sinus Neapolitanus (^Gulf of JIamTnamet). 
It was a PJioenician colony, older than Carthage 
(Sail. Jug. 19),’ under the dominion of which city it 
fell to the extent described under Carthago, Phny 
mentions it among the oppida libera of Byzacium 
(v. 4. s. 3; comp. Mela, i. 7. § 2). Trajan made it 
a colony, and its full name is found on inscriptions 
as Col. Concordia Uli^ia Tbajana Augusta 
Frugifeka Hadrumetina, and on coins as 
CoLOKiA Concordia Julia Hadrumetina Pia. 
(Gruter, p. 362; Eekhel, vol. iv. p. 134.) It 
stood in a very fertile district, as one of the above 
titles denotes, and was one of the chief sea-ports for 
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the great corn-producing country of Byzaciimi. Its 
site formed an amphitheatre overlooking the sea, and 
surrounded by strong walls, wdiich did not, however, 
enclose its harbour (Cothon), which lay immediately 
below it. (^BelLJf 7'. 3,5, 62, 63; Ruins; the state- 
ment of the Periplm, that it was does not 

prove that its harbour was at a distance, but simply 
that it had been choked up by the sands 'which are 
always encroaching on this coast.) It i.s often men- 
tioned in the Punic and C i vil 'Wars. ( f ^oly b., Appian , 
U.CC,; Liv. XXX. 29; Kep. IPmn. 0: Cues. B, C. ii. 
28 ; Bell A fr. ll cc.) Having shared the fate 
which so many other cities of Africa sutfered from 
I the Vandals, it was restored by Justinian, and named 
1 JUSTINIANA or JUSTINIANOFOIJS. (Procop. 1. c. .* 

‘ Forbiger, vol. ii, p. 845, asserts, without giving liis 
authority, that it w’as afterwards named Heeaclea, 
after the emperor Heratdius, and on this ground lie 
follows Shaw in placing it at IlerJdnh, 10 miles 
higher up along the coast; but the di.*:tances in the 
Itinemry, pp. 52, 53, 56, cleiirly show the identity 
of Susa writh Hadrumetum, and of Ecrhhih -with 
Hobrea Coelia: the name of the latter place 
suggests that it was a great depSt for the agricul- 
tural produce which formed the staple of the com- 
merce of Hadrnmetum. The conjecture of Barth 
deserves notice, that the name Sma may be the 
representative of ^ croi^ovaa, as we know to be tlte 
case with Apollonia on the Cyrenkie coast.) This city 
I was the native place of the Caesar Ciodiiis Albinus. 
(Capitolin. Clod. AZ5. 1.) It is one of Ptolemy’s 
points of recorded astronomical observations, having 
14 hm. 12 min. in its longest day, and Iwiing 1 hr. 
35 min. W. of Alexandria (viii. 14. § 6). 

Extensive ruins were still to l)e seen at Sma hi 
the time of the Arabian geographer AIk>u Obejd 
Bekri of Cordova, who describes, among the remains 
of many other great ancient buildings, tTVO in |mr- 
^ ticiilar: the one, which he calls Afeluh, an immense 
building of light v’olciinic stone from Etna, with 
arched galleries, appears to have been a tlieatre or 
amphitheatre; and the other, wiiieh he calls El 
Nubias, was a temple on an enormous basement 
four steps high, of which a quadrangular mas.s of 
masonry still in existence, and called the Mahluba, 
i.e. fallen, is supposed by Barth to the remains. 
At the present time, however, the ruins are of little 
magnitude; consisting of some remains d a mole 
which formed a part of ‘the mcknt harbour, some 
traces of the walls, chiefly on the SW., eight great 
reservoira Ijing pirallel to one another, scattered 
fragments of pillars, a few inscriptions, and, at a 
short distance from the city, a few mosaics, which 
seem to mark the sjte of the villas of the wealthy 
citizens. (Shaw, Travels in. Barbm*y, p. 10.5, 
2nd ed. ; Barth, Wandemnyeyi dm^ch ihs Punkche 
und Kyrendisefk Kilsteniand,]')ip. 152, foil. : it seems 
worth while to correct Dr. Barth’s extraordinary error 
in making the ship of Adramyttium in which St. 
Paul sailed, Acts, xxvii- 2, a ship of Hadrumetum; 
for the position, see the map on p. 532.) [P. S.} 
HAEBBIDES. [Hebudes.] 

HAEMIMONTUS, the name of a province com- 
prising the countiy about mount Haemus, from which 
it derived its name. This province, of which Adri- 
anopolis and Anchialus were the principal towns, is - 
not mentioned until a late period of the Roman 
empire, when it is described by Ammiasus Marcel- 
iinus as a distinct province in the north-east of 
Thrace. (Comp. Hierocl. p. 635; Noiit.Imper. Or, 
c. 1, with Boecking s note, 145.) [L. S.] 
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HAE5IODAE. [Hebudes.] 

HAEMUS or AEIMUS (5 ATjUos, rh ATfxop opos, 
or AJfxosi BalJcaTi), a large range of mountains in the 
north of Thrace, which in its widest sense is said to 
extend from the Adriatic in the west to the Euxine 
in the east. (Anonym, Peripl, Pont Evx. p. 13); 
Amm. Marc. xxi. 10.) Herodotus (iv. 49) does not 
describe the extent of the range, though he applies 
the name to heights west of mount Eliodope, where 
the river Cius, a tributary of the Ister, is represented 
as dividing mount Haemus into two halves. But 
most other writers apply the name Haemus, like the 
modern Balkan, only to the eastern part of this 
range from mount Scomius in the west to the Euxine, 
where it terminated between the towns of Naulochus 
and Mesembria. Its western beginning is about the 
sources of the rivers Isker and Maritza. (Strab. vii. 
pp. 319, 320; Arrian, Peript p. 24; Plin. iv, 18.) 
The range of Haemus is in no part particularly high, 
although there was a notion among the ancients, 
that from its highest peak both the Adriatic and 
the Euxine could be seen. (Pomp. Mel. ii. 2.) But 
even Strabo (vii. pp. 313 and 317) has refuted this 
error, which apparently originated with Theopompus 
and Polybius, though the last author admitted that 
a person might ascend the mountain in one day. 
Pliny (iv. 18), who estimates its height at 6000 
paces, states that on its summit there existed a 
town called Aristaeum. The highest parts of the 
mountain are described as covered with snow during 
the greater part of the year. (Horn. It xiv. 227; 
Theocrit. vii. 76.) Modem traveller estimate the 
height of the great Balkan, between Sofia and Kec- 
zaulik, at 3000 feet, and that of the little Balkan at 
2000. The northern side of mount Haemus is less 
precipitous than the southern one. (Amm. Marc. xxi. 
10.) The mountain has altogether six passes by 
which it may be crossed without much difficulty, 
hut the principal one, which was best known to tlie 
ancients, is the westernmost, between Philippopolis 
and Serdica, and is' called by Amm. Marcellinus the 
pass of Bucoi or Succonm angustiae (xxi. 1 0, xxii. 2, 
xxvi. 10, xxvii. 4, *xxxi. 16) ; it now bears the 
name of Ssulu P&rhendj and is sometimes called 
Porta Trajani. 

The people dwelling on and about mount Haemus 
are generally called Thracians, but the following 
tribes are particularly mentioned : the Crdbyzi (Herod. 

1. 0 .; Strab. vii. p. 318), the Coralli (Strab. vii. p. 
301), the and some less known tribes. All of 
them were regarded by the Romans as robbers, and 
the Asti in particular are described as pirates in- 
fe.sting the coasts of the Euxine, until they were 
transplanted by Philip of Macedonia. The name 
Haemus seems to be connected with the Greek 
Sanscrit himan and Mmm, 
according to which it would signify the cold or 
stormy mountain ; but it is possible also that the 
name is of Thracian origin. (Comp. Boue in Berg- 
haus, Geogr. Almanack^ 1838, pp. 26, foil., and by 
the same author La Tmrquie ^ Europe^ Paris, 1840, 
in 4 vols. 8vo.) [L. S.] 

HAGHUS. [Attica, p. 327.] 

HALAE ('AAat), a town situat^ upon the Opun- 
, tian gulf, out belonging to Boeotia in the time of 
Strabo and Pausanias. It is described by Pansanias 
as situated to the right of the river Platanius, and 
as the last town of Boeotia. It probably derived Its 
name from some salt springs which are still fomid 
in its neighbourhood. Leake places it on the cape 
which projects to the northwai’d beyond Malesim 
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mA ProsTcynd^ where some ruins are said to exist at 
a church of St, John Theologus. (Strab. ix. pp. 405, 
425; Pans. ix. 24. § 5; Steph. B. s. v.; LeakO, 
AToirifAem Greece, vol. ii. p. 288.) 

HALAE ARAPHE'HIDES. [Attica, p. 332, a.] 
HALAE AXO'HIDES. [Attica, p. 327, b.] 
HALAESA. [Alaesa.] 

HALES or HALE'SUS ("AAi^v, gen. ^’AKevros)^ 
a small river of Ionia in Asia Minor, descending 
from Mount Cercaphus, and emptying itself, after a 
short course, into the Aegean near Colophon, (Plin. 
V. 31 ; Liv. xxxvii. 36.) Its water is said to have 
been colder than that of any river in Asia Minor. 
(Pans, vii. 5. § 5, yiii. 28. § 2 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph, 
424.) Some suppose that this river is spoken of 
in a fragment of Mimnennus, quoted by Strabo 
(xjT. p. 634), where, however, the common reading 
k ^A(rrij€PTos (see Cramer’s note). Anmdell ( Visit 
to the ^vm Chierches, p. 306) believes this river to 
be the same as the ffamgichayj while others iden- 
tify it with the Tavtolu. [L. S.] 

HALE'SION {‘Ak^criop veUav) “ the salt-plain,” 
a small district in the south-west of Troas, south of 
the river Satinoeis. (Strab. xiii. p. 605.) It de- 
rived its name from the circumstance that, during a 
part of the year, the country was overflown by the 
sea, which, on withdrawing, left behind a sediment 
of sMt. Salt-works accordingly existed there at a 
place called the Tragasaean Salines (rb Tpayacalov 
oKoiriiyLov), There was a story that Lysimachus 
levied a duty on the collectors of the salt, and that 
thereupn the salt disappeared altogether, but re- 
appeared on the withdrawal of the tax. (Athen. iii. 
p. 73; comp. Pollux, vi. 10; Plin. xxxi. 41; Galen, 
de Temp. Med. Simpl. li. p. 151 ; Hesych. s. v. 
Tpayacraioi ; Steph. B. a. w. *AKii<nos and Tpdyacai, 
who, however, by mistake transfers the plain to 
Epirus.) According to Leake, the neighbouring hills 
are composed of salt rock ; and the salt-works, which 
are still in existence, are called by the Turks Tuzla. 
{Asia Mkm'j pp. 273, foil.) [L. S.] 

HALEX or ALEX CAXril or ^AA77^* there is 
much discrepancy with regard to the aspirate), a 
small stream in the S. of Bruttium between Locri 
and Rhegium, which, according to Strabo (vi. p.260), 
formed the boundary between the. territories of the 
two cities. Thucydides tells us that the Locrians 
had a small fort or out-post (■Trepi’rrdkioy) on its 
banks, which was taken by the Athenians under 
Laches (iii. 99). This has been magnified by 
geographers into a town of the name of Peripolium : 
but was evidently nothing more than a fortified post 
to guard the frontier. (See Arnold’s note.) Strabo 
relates of the Halex the peculiarity assigned by other 
writers to the Caecinus, another river of Brnttium, 
that the cioadae on the one side of it were silent, 
and those on the other musical ; and he cites from 
Timaeus a mythical explanation of the phenomenon. 
(Strab. vi. p. 260 ; Timaeus, ap. Antig. Caryst 1; 
Conon. Narrat. 5.) Diodorus gives another version 
of its origin, but describes the silence as extending to 
both confines (iv. 22). The river Halex still retains 
its name with little variation as the A lice : its mouth 
is about 8 miles E. of the Capo dell’ Armi, the 
ancient Leucopetra, and 15 miles W. of Cape Spm'-- 
Mvento. [E. H, B.] 

HALIACMON FL. {^AXtdKpa>v, Hesiod, Th. 341 ; 
Herod, vii. 127; Scyl. p. 26; Strab. vii. p. 330; 
Ptol. HL 13. §§ 15, 18; Caesar. B. C. iii. 36; Liv. 
xlih 53; Plin. iv. 10; Claud. B. Get. 179: Vis- 
tritsa; Turkish, Inje-Kard), a river of Macedonia, 
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rising in the chain of mountains to which Ptolemy 
(/. c.) gave the name of Canalovii. Accorfing to 
Caesar (}. c.), it formed the line of demarcation be^ 
tween Macedonia and Thessaljr 

In the upper part of its coume it tekeg a SE. di- 
rection through Elymiotis, which it watered; and 
then, continuing to the NE., formed the boundary 
between Pieiia, Eordaea, and Emathia, till it dis~ 
charged itself into the Thermaic gulf. In the time 
of Herodotus the Haliacmon was joined by the Eydiaa, 
or discharge of the lake of Pella; but a change has 
now taken place in the course of the latter, which 
joins not the Haliacmon, hut the Axius. The Ha- 
liacmon itself appears to have moved its lower course 
to the E. of late, so that, in time, perhaps all the 
three rivers may unite before they join the sea. 

The Visiritza, although betraying a Slavonic mo- 
dification in its termination, may possibly be a cor- 
ruption of Astraeus (Aelian, IL A. xv. 1), which 
was perhaps the ordinary appellation of the river 
below the gorges of Beraea, as Haliacmon was that 
above them; in the same manner as InjShtra and 
Vistritza are used in the present day. 

Its banks are now confined by artificial dykes to 
restrain its destructive inundations, and the river 
itself is noted at Verria for guliani of Immense size; 
the same fish grows to enormous dimensions in the 
lake at Kmtoria [Celetrum], which is one of the 
sources of the Vistril^a. (Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol I pp. 303, 316, vol.m.pp.292, 437.) [l.B. J.] 
HALIARTUS (AXiaproy : Etk 'AK^prios), a 
town of Boeotia, and one of the cities of the cson- 
federation, was situated on the southern side of the 
lake Copais in a pass between the mountain and 
the lake. (Strab. ix. p. 411.) It is mentioned by 
Homer, W'bo gives it the epithet Troiifi^is in conse- 
quence of its well- watered meadows. (Horn.' IL ii. 
503, Hymn, in Apoll. 243.) In the invasion of 
Oreece by Xerxes (b. c. 484) it was the only town 
that remained true to the cause of Greece, and was 
in consequence destroyed by the Persians. (Pans, 
is. 32. § 5.) It was, however, soon rebuilt, and in 
the Peloponnesian War appears as one of the chief 
cities of Boeotia, (Thuc. iv. 95.) It is chiefly 
memorable in histoiy on account of the battle fought 
under its walls between Lysander and the Thebans, 
in which the former was slain, b. c, 395. (Xen, 
EelL iii. 5. §17, seq.; Diod. xiv. 81; Pint. 

28, 29 ; Pans, iii- 5. § 3, ix. 32. § 5.) In B. 0. 171 
Haiiartus was destroyed a second time. Having 
espoused the cause of Perseus, it was taken by the 
Roman praetor Lucretius, who sold the inhabitants 
as slaves, carried off its statues, paintings, and other 
works of art, and razed it to the ground. Its ter- 
ritory was afterwards given to the Athenians, and 
it never recovered its former prosperity. (Polyb. 
XXX. 18; Liv. xlii. 63; Strab. ix. p. 411.) Strabo 
speaks of it as no longer in existence in his time, 
and Pausanias, in his account of the place, men- 
tions only a heroum of Lysander, and some ruined 
temples which had been burnt by the Persians, and 
had been purposely left in that state. (Pans* ix. 
33. §§1,3, X. 35. §2.) 

The Haliartia (‘AXiaprla), or territory of 
Halmrtus, was a very fertile plain, watered by nu- 
merous streams flowing into the lake Copais, which 
in this part was hence called the Haliartian marsh. 
(Strab. ix, pp. 407, 411.) These streams, which 
bore the names of Oealea, Lophis, Hopliti, Per- 
messus, and Olmeius, have been spoken (sff else- 
where. [See p, 412, a.] The territory of Haiiartus 
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extended westward to IVIt. Tilphossium, since Fau- 
sanlas says that the Haliartians had a sanctuary 
of the goddesses called I’raxidicae situated near this 
mountain. (Pans. ix. 33. § 3.) The towns Peteon, 
■Medeon, Oealea, .and Onchestus were situated in the 
territory' of Haiiartus. 

The remains of Haiiartus are situated upon a hill 
about a mile from the village of MaH, on tlic road 
from Thebes to Lebadeia, and at the distance of 
about 15 miles from either place. The hill of 
Haiiartus is not more than 50 feet above the lake. 
Leake says, ^‘that towards the lake the bill of 
Haiiartus terminates in nx-ky cliffs, but on the 
other sid«? has a gradual acclivity. Some remains 
of the wails 'of the Acropolis, chiefly of polygonal 
masonrv^, are found on the summit of the hSIi ; and 
there are several sepulchral crypts in the cliffs, 
below which, to the north, issues a copious source 
of water, flowing to the marsh, like dl the other 
streams near the site of Haiiartus, ' Although the 
walls of the exterior town are scarcely anywhere 
traceable, its extent k naturally marked to the east 
and west by two small rivers, of which that to the 
west issues from the foot of the hill of Mazi ; the 
eastern, called the Kefaldrl^ has its origin in 
Helicon. Hear the left bank of this stiTarn, at a 
distance of 500 yards from the Acropolis, ai-e a 
rained mosque and two ruined churches, on the site 
of a village which, though long since abandoned, is 
shoum by these remains to have k'en once iiihahittfl 
by both Greeks and Turks, Here arc many frag- 
ments of architecture and of inscribed stones, c<»l- 
lected formerly from the ruins of Haiiartus. From 
this sj)ot there is a distance of aliout three-quarters 
of a mile to a tumulus westwaiti of the Arrop>lis, 
where are .several sarcophagi and ancient founda- 
tions near some sources of waters, marking probably 
the site of the western entrance of the city.” 

The stream which flowed on the we.stern side of 
the city is the one called HopHtes by Plutarch, 
where Lysander fell, and Is apiMtutlj the same w 
the Lophis of Pausanias. (Pint Zf #. 29 ; Pans. ix. 
S3. § 4.) The stream on the eastern side, called 
Kefmdri^ is formed by the union of two rivulets, 
which app^V to be the Pennessus and Olmeius, 
which are described by Strabo as flowing from 
Helicon, and after their union entering the lake, 
Copais near Haiiartus. (Strab. ix. pp. 407, 411; 
see Boeotia, p. 413, a.) The tuiimliis, of which 
Leake speaks, prhaps eovera those who were killed 
along with Lysander, since it was near this spot 
that the battle was fought. (LmLc, N'&r&»n tTreece, 
voL ii. p. 206, seq.) 

HALICARHASSUS Akm&ppm'ds : Mth, 

1 mppmeem, Halicamassensia; Boinm or .Hcheo?- 
rmm)j a Greek city on the coast of Asia Minor, on 
the Cersmian gulf. It was a colony of Treezene in 
Argolis established on the slope of a precipitous rock, 
and one of tiie six towns constituting the Doric 
hexapolis in Asia Minor, the live other towns being 
Cnidos, Cos, and the three Rhodian towns lalysus, 
Lindus, and Camirus. (Herod, vii. 99, iii. 14 ; 
Strab. xiv, pp. 653, 656; Pans, ii 30. § 8; Ptol v. 
2. § 10; Pomp. Mel. i, 16; FHn. v. 29; Steph, B. 
s. t?.) The isthmus on which it w^as situated was 
called Zephyrimn, whence tlie city at first bore the 
name of Zephyria. Halicarnassus was the largest 
and strongest city in all Caria (Diod. Sic. xv. 90), 
and had two or even three very impregnable arcets; 
the principal one, called was situated on a 

precipitous rock at the northern extremity of the city 
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(Arrian, Amh. i. 23 ; Vitruv. ii. 8 ; Diod. xvii. 23, 
foil.), and received its name from tbe well Salmacis, 
wliich gushed forth near a temple of Aphrodite at the 
foot of the rock, and the water of which was believed 
to exercise an enervating influence (Ov. Met. iv. 302). 
But Strabo justly controverts this belief, intimating 
that the sensual enjoyments and the delicious cha- 
racter of the climate must rather be considered to 
have produced the effects ascribed to the Salmacis. 
Another arx was formerly believed to have been 
in the island of Arcormems in front of the great 
harbour, which is now called Orah Ada; but this 
belief was founded upon an incorrect reading in 
Arrian. (Strab. 1. c . ; Arrian, Anab. i. 23 ; Ha- 
milton, Researches, ii. p. 34.) Besides the great 
harbour, the entrance to which was narrowed by piers 
on each side, there was a smaller one to the south- 
east of it. Halicarnassus, as already remarked, ori- 
ginally belonged to the Doric hexapolis; but in con- 
sequence of some dispute which had arisen, it was ex- 
cluded from the confederacy. (Herod, i. 1 44.) During 
the Persian conquests it was, like ail the other Greek 
towns, compelled to submit to Persia, but does not 
appear to have been less prosperous, or to have lost 
its Greek character. While the city was under the 
dominion of the Persians, Lygdamis set himself up 
as tyrant, and his descendants, as vassals of the 
kings of Persia, gradually acquired the dominion of 
all Oaria. Artemisia, the widow of Lygdamis, fought 
at Salamis in the fleet of Xei-xes. The most cele- 
brated among their successors are Mausolus and his 
wife and sister Artemisia, who, on the death of Mau- 
solus, erected in his honour a sepulchral monument 
of such magnificence that it was regarded as one of 
the seven wonders of the ancient world. This Oarian 
dynasty, though subject to Persia, had themselves 
adopted Greek manners and the Greek language, and 
had a taste for the arts of Greece. But notwith- 
standing this, Halicarnassus was faithful to Persia, 
and was one of the great strongholds of the Persians 
on that coast, and a chief station of the Persian 
forces. This, and the gallant defence with which 
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A. Salmacis, the acropolis. 

B. Tombs in the rock. 

C. Theatre. 

I). Spring Salmacis. 

E. The Mausoleum. 

F. Gate leading to Mylasa. 

G. Hill of the Windmills. 

H. Gate leading to Myndus. 

I. Palace of the ancient kings. 
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the Hahcamassians defended themselves against 
Alexander, induced that conqueror, after a protracted 
siege, to destroy the city by fire. He was, however, 
unable to take the acropolis Salmacis, in which the 
inhabitants had taken refuge. (Strab. and Arrian, 
ic,; Died, Sic. xvii. 23, foil,; Curtins, ii. 9, foil.) 
From this blow Halicarnassus never recovered, though 
the town was rebuilt. (Gic. ad Quint. Frat. i. 1.) 
In the time of Tiberius it no longer boasted of its 
greatness, but of its safety and freedom from earth- 
quakes. (Ta,c.Afin. iv. 55.) Afterwards the town 
is scarcely mentioned at all, although the Mausoleum 
continued m enjoy its former renown. (Const. Porph. 
de Them. i. 14; see the descriptions of it in Plin. 
xxxvi. 9, and Vitmv. ii. 8.) The course of the an- 
cient walls can still be distinctly traced, and remains 
of the Mausoleum, situated on the slope of the rock 
east of Salmacis, and of the arx, as well as the spring 
Salmacis, still exist. (Hamilton’s Researches, ii. pp. 
34, foil.) Among the numerous temples of Halicar- 
nassus, one of Aphrodite was particularly beautiful. 
(Diod.; Vitruv. Lc.) To us the city is especially 
interesting as the birthplace of two historians, Hero- 
dotus and Dionysius. Some interesting sculptures, 
brought from Roudroum, and supposed to have origi- 
nally decorated the Mausoleum, are now in the British 
Museum. (Ross, Reisen auf den Griech. Inseln, vol. 
iv. pp. 30, foil., from which the accompanying plan 
is taken.) [L. S.] 
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HA'LICE. [Halieis.] 

HALICYAE (^AXiKvat i Fth. *A\ikvcuos, Hali- 
cyensis : $cdemi% a city in the west of Sicily, about 
midway between the two seas, and 10 miles S. of 
Segesta. Stepbrnius of Byzantium correctly describes 
it as situated between Entella andLilybaeum. (Steph. 
B. s. v.) Its name frequently occurs in history, and 
generally in connection with the adjacent cities of 
Entella and Segesta, but we have no account of its 
origin: it was probably a Sicanian town, and fol- 
lowed the fortunes of its more powerful neighbours. 
Hence, when it first appears in history’^ we find it 
subject to, or at least dependent on, Caitliage, tbe 
power of which was at that time predominant in the 
W. of Sicily. In b. c. 397, when the great expe- 
dition of Dionysius caused the greater part of tbe 
Carthaginian allies and subjects to revolt, Halicyae 
was one of the five cities which remained faithful to 
them, on which account its territoiy was ravaged by 
Dionysius. (Diod. xiv. 48.) But the next year tbe 
Halicyans were so alarmed at his progress that they 
concluded a treaty of alliance with him, which, how- 
ever, they soon broke on the appearance of Himilco 
in Sicily at the head of a large army, and rejoined 
the Carthaginian alliance. (Id. xiv. 54, 55.) They 
are not again mentioned till b. c. 276, during the 
expedition of Pyrrhus to Sicily, when they followed 
the example of the Selinuntines and Segestans, and 

^ The name of the ‘AXikvoiol is first found in 
Thneydides (vii. 32) at the time of the Athenian 
expedition in Sicily; but is generally considered 
corrupt; it is certainly difficult to conceive that 
Haii(yae is really the place there meant. 
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declared tliemselves in favour of that monarch. (Id. 
xxii. 10, Exc. H. p. 498,) Again, in the First 
Punic War tliej were among the first to imitate the 
conduct of the Segetans, and, throwing off the Car- 
thaginian yoke, declared themselves on the side of 
Eome. (Id. xxiii. 5, p. 502.) For this signal service 
Halicyae was rewarded by the grant of peculiar pri- 
vileges, which we find its citizens still enjoying in 
the time of Cicero, who reckons it among the five 
cities of Sicily which were “ sine foedere immunes 
ac liberae.” ( Fisrr. iii. 7,40.) But even this pri- 
vileged condition did not preserve them from the 
exactions of Verres. (Ib. ii. 28, iii. 40, v. 7.) 
From this time we hear little of Halicyae, which 
appears to have lost its peculiar privileges, and had 
sunk in the time of Pliny into an ordinary stipen- 
diary town. (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14.) That author is the 
last who mentions its name. The passage already 
cited from Stephanas is the only direct authority 
for the position of Halicyae, but agrees well with 
what we may gather from Diodorus; and there 
seems no reason to doubt that the site has been cor- 
rectly identified by Fazello and Ciuverius with that 
of the modern town of Sahmi. It stands on a hill 
in a commanding psition, and must have been a 
place of considerable strength. There are no ancient 
remains; but the modern, as well as the ancient 
name, appears to have reference to the salt springs 
in the neighbourhood. It is distant about 20 miles 
E. from Marsala (the ancient Lilybaeum) and 16 
N. from the site of Seiinus. 

It is not improbable that we should read *AXi- 
Kvaitav in Diodorus (xxxvi. 3. p. 531), where he 
speaks of a Servile outbreak taking place,— aara 
' Ay KvXicav xc^pav,— aname otherwise unknown. 
In a previous passage of the same author already 
cited (xiv. 48) the MSS. have ’AyKvpaimr, but there 
seems no doubt that here the true reading, as sug- 
gested by Wesseling, is ^AKiKvaicov. Ciuverius, 
however, contends for the correctness of the old 
reading, and admits the existence of a city named 
Ancyra, which he identifies with the ‘'Ay/cpim of 
Ptolemy (iii. 4. § 15). [E. H. B.] 

HALICYENA ('AAlKvpva: jSth/AXifcvpycuos), a 
village of Aetolia, described by Strabo as situated 30 
stadia below Calydon towards the sea. Pliny places 
it near Pleuron. Leake discovered some rains, mid- 
way between Kurt-aga (the site of Calydon) and 
the eastern termination of the lagoon of MesdUmghi^ 
which he supposes to be the remains of Halicynia. 
(Strab, X. p. 459, sub fin., where the common text 
has the false reading Alxupra; Scyl. p. 14; Plin. 
iv. 3 ; Stepli. B. $. v., where it Is erroneously called 
a village in Acarnania ; Leake, Northern Greece^ 
vol. iii p. 533.) 

HALIEIS QAKi€ts\ the name of a sea-faring 
people on the coast of Hermionis, who derived their 
name from their fisheries. (Strab. viii. p. 373.) 
They gave their name to a town on the coast of 
Hermionis, where the Tirynthians and Hermionians 
took refuge when they were expelled from them 
own cities by the Argives. (Ephor. ap, JByz. a, t>. 
*AA,i6is; Strab. viii. p. 373.) This town was taken 
about 01. 80 by Aneristus, the son of Sperthias, 
and made subject to Sparta (ts efAe ‘AXtIas [not 
aXteay] rohs iK TipwOos^ Herod, vii. 137). The 
district was aftenvards ravaged on more than one 
occasion by the Athenians. (Thuc. i, 105, n, 56, iv. 
45 ; Diod. xi. 78.) After the Peloponnesian War 
the Halieis are mentioned by Xenophon as an auto- 
nomous people. (Xen. Hell, iv. 2. § 6, vi. 2. § 3.), ■ 


The district is called rj 'AKtds by Thucydides 
(ii, 56, iv, 45), who also calls the |jeople or theii* 
town for, in i. 105, the trae reading is es 

*AXids!, i. e. ‘AXieas, (See Meineke, and Steph. B. 
3 . v. *AAms.') In an inscription we find ip 'AAfev- 
(Tiv, (Bbckh, Ihscr. no. 165.) 

Scylax (p. 20) speaks of H.ilxa ('AAia) as a prt 
at the mouth of the Argolic gulf. Callimachus calk 
the town Alycus (*'AAu/cos-, Steph. B. s, v ), and by 
Pausanias it is named Ha lice (‘AAlfcn), and its 
inhabitants Halici. (Pans. ii. 36. § 1.) The town 
was no longer inhabited in the time of Pausanias, 
and its position is not fixed by that writer. He only 
says that, seven stadia from Hermione, the road from 
Halice separated from that to lilases, and that the 
former led between the mountains Pron and Coe- 
cygius, of which the ancient name was Thomax. 
In the peninsula of Kramdhi, the Frencli Commis- 
sion observed the remains of fivo Hellenic sites, 
one on the southern shore, about three miles from 
Hermione and the same distance from C.Mmukl^ 
the other on the soutb-w^ehtern side, at the iicad of 
a deep bay called Kheli or Blzdti t the former fluty 
snppse to represent Halice, and the latter Mases, 
and, accordingly, these two places are so placed in 
KieperPs map. But Leake, w^ho is followed by 
Curtius, observes that the ruins which the French 
Commission have named Halice are probably some 
dependency of Hermione of which the name has not 
been recorded, since the position is too near to Her- 
mione to have been that of Halice, and the harbour 
is too inconvenient for a pei>fjle who w'ere of a>n- 
siderable maritime importance. It is far more likely 
that such a people p(xssessed the pirl of Chdi^ the 
situation of which at the mouth of the Argolic gulf 
agrees exactly with the description of Scylax, 
Mjises probably stood at the head of the bay of 
Kilddhia. [Mases.] (Leake, vol. ii. p. 462, 

Peloponnedaca^ p. 286, seq. ; Bobiaye, Reckerdm^ 
4'c, p. 61 ; Curtius, Pelopunnesos^ vol. ii. pp. 461, 
579.) 

HALHilHS. [Attica, p. 327, K] 

HALISARXA (*AAl<Tapmor*AAaerapFn), a town 
on the south coast of the island of Cos. near Cape 
Laceterium. (Strab. xiv. p. 657 ; comp. Ross, R&km 
auf den Griech, Insehj vol. iii. p. 136, and iv. 
p.22.) ^ [L.S.3 

HALIUSSA ('AAioucrcra), one of the three small 
islands lying off the promontory Bacepliala in Tree- 
zenia in ArgoHs. (Paus. ii. 34. § 8 ; Leake, PA- 
ponnesiaca, p. 283.) 

HALMYRIS (®AA,avpis), a salt -lake, south of the 
soutluernmost mouth of the Danube. It tvas properly 
a j>art of the Euxine, with which it communicated 
by a narrow channel It extended from the town of 
Istrus in the south, nearly as far as Aegyssus on the 
Danube. On its western coast existed a town of the 
name of Halmyris, (Plin. iv, 24 ; Procop. de Aed. 
iv. 7 ; Philostorg. x. 10; Kiceph. Hist £cdes, xii, 
29.) [L. S.] 

HALO'HE (^Ak&vn : AImi)y m island in the 
Propontis, south of Proconnesus. It was also caBed 
Hem‘is and Prochone (Steph. B. s. v . ; PFm. v. 44), 
and is probably tlie same as the island Elaphonesus 
mentioned by Scylax (p. 35), who notices its ex- 
cellent harbour, which still exists. [L. S.] 

HALONNE'SUS CAKdpvrfcros ; Eth. '‘AKovvii- 
aiQs)y an island in tue Aegaean sea, lying off the 
southern extremity of the Magnesian coast in Thes- 
saly. I'he possession of this island gave rise to a 
dispute between Philip and the Athenians h b.c.34^ 
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and is the subject of an oration which is included 
among the works of Demosthenes, but which was 
ascribed, even by the ancients, to Hegesippus, who 
w'as the head of the embassy sent by the Athenians 
to Philip to demand restitution of Halonnesus. [See 
Diet, of Blogr, Vol. 1. p. 989.] Halonnesus lies 
between Sciathus and Peparethus, and appears to be 
the same island as the one called Soopjelus (2/cd- 
weXos) by Ptolemy (iii, 13. § 47) and Hierocles 
(p. 643, Wessel.), which name the central one of 
these three islands still bears. Strabo (ix, p. 436) 
speaks of Sciathus, Halonnesus, and Peparethus 
without mentioning Scopelus ; while in the lists of 
Ptolemy and Hierocles the names of Sciathus, Sco- 
peliis, and Peparethus occur without that of Halon- 
nesus. Halonnesus is also mentioned by Pliny 
(lY, 12. s. 23), Mela (ii. 7), and Stephanus B. 
(s. v .} ; but they do not speak of Scopelus. The 
modern island of Skopelo is one of the most flourish- 
ing in the Aegaean, in consequence of its wines, 
which it exports in large quantities. (Leake, North- 
evn Greece, vol. hi. p. Ill, seq. ; Fiedler, Reise 
durck Griechenland, vol. ii. p. 13, seq.) 

HALUS or ALUS (d or ^ ^hXos, ^AXos: Eth. 
*AXevs), a town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, mentioned 
by Homer, (/Z. ii. 682.) It is described by Strabo 
as situated near the sea, at the extremity of Mount 
Othrys, above the plain called Crocium, of which 
the part around Halus was called Athamantium, from 
Athamas, the reputed founder of Halus. (Strab. 
ix. pp. 432, 433.) Strabo also says that the river 
Amphrysus, on the banks of which Apollo is said 
to have fed the 1)xen of Admetus, flowed near the 
walls of Halus. [Amphrysus.] Halus is like- 
wise mentioned by a few other writers. (Herod, vii. 
173; Dem. de FaU. Leg. p. 392; Mela, ii. 3; Plin, 
iv. 7. s. 14.) Leake places Halus at Kefalod, 
which is situated at a short distance from the sea 
on a projecting extremity of Mt. Othrys above the 
Crocian plain, exactly as Strabo has described. 
“ A Hellenic citadel occupied the summit of the 
projecting height; and remains of the walls are seen 
also on the northern slope of the hill, having short 
flanks at intervals, and formed of masonry which, 
although massive, is not so accurately united as 
we generally find it in the southern provinces of 
Greece. The walls may be traced also on the de- 
scent to the south-east, and seem to have been 
united at the foot of the hill to a quadrangular 
inclosure situated entirely in the plain, and of which 
the northern side followed the comrse of the stream, 
and the western the foot of the height. The walls 
of this lower inclosure are nine feet and a half 
thick, are flanked with towers, and their masonry, 
wherever traceable, is of the most accurate and 
regular kind; two or three courses of it still exist 
in some places.” (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
p.336.) 

HALUS, a small place in Assyria, probably in 
the neighbourhood of Artemita, mentioned only by 
Tacitus {Ann. vi. 41). [V.] 

HALYCUS (I'AKvkos : Platani), a considerable 
river of Sicily, which rises nearly in the centre of 
the island, and flow& towards the SW. till it enters 
the sea close to the site of Heracleia Minoa. Its 
name y^-as evidently derived from the salt or brackish 
quality of its waters, a circumstance common to 
those of the Platani and of the Plume Saho (the 
ancient Himera), and arising from the salt springs 
which abound in this part of Sicily. It obtained 
considerable historical importance from the ciremn-; 


sian(^ that it long formed the eastern boundary of 
the Carthaginian dominions in Sicily. This was 
first established by the treaty concluded, in b.c. 383, 
between that people and Dionysius of Syracuse 
(Diod. XV. 17) : and the same limit was again fixed 
by the treaty between them and Timoleon (Id. 
xvi. 82). It would appear, however, that the city 
of Heracleia, situated at its mouth, but on the left 
I hank, was in both instances retained by the Cartha- 
ginians. The Halycus is again mentioned by Dio- 
dorus in the First Punic War (b.c. 249), as the 
station to which the Carthaginian fleet under Car- 
thalo retired after its unsuccessful attack on that of 
the Eomans near Phintias, and where they awaited 
the approach of a second Homan fleet under the 
consul L. Junius. (Diod. xxiv. L ; Exc. Hoesch. 
p, 608-) Polybius, who relates tlie same events, 
does hot mention the name of the river (Polyb. i. 53): 
but there is certainly no reason to suppose (as 
Mannert and Forbiger have done) that the river 
here meant was any other than the well-known 
Halycus, and that there must therefore have been 
two rivers of the name. Heracleides Ponticus, who 
mentions the landing of Minos in this part of Sicily, 
and his alleged foundation of Minoa, writes the 
name Lycus, which is probably a mere false reading 
for Halycus. (Heracl. Pont. § 29, ed. Schneidewin.) 
Though a stream of c onsiderable magnitude and 
importance, it is singular that its name is not men- 
tioned by any of the geographer, [E, H. B.] 
HALTS ("AAos, sometimes : Kisillrmak, 

i. e. the “red river”), the principal river of Asia 
Minor, has its sources in the Armenian mountains 
which form the boundary between Pontus and Ar- 
menia Minor, that is, at the point where the heights 
of Scoedises and Antitaurus meet. (Herod, i. 72; 
Strab. .xii. p. 546 ; Dionys. Perieg. 786 ; Ov. eos 
Pont. iv. 10. 48.) At first its course has a soutli- 
westem direction, traversing Pontus and Cappadocia; 
but in the latter country it turns to the north, and, 
continuing in a north-eastern direction, discharges 
itself by several mouths into the Euxine, the latter 
part of its course forming the boundary between 
Paphlagonia in the west, and Galatia and Pontus in 
the east. (Strab. xii. p. 544; Ptol. v. 4. § 3; Arrian, 
Peripl. 16.) According to Strabo, the river Halys 
received its name from the salt-works in its vicinity 
(pp. 546, 561) ; but this is probably incorrect, as the 
name is often written, without the aspiration, Alys 
(Eustath, ad Pionys. Per. 784). Pliny (vi. 2), 
making this river come down from Mount Taurus 
and flow at once from south to north, appears to con- 
fouiid the Halys with one of its tributaries (lechel 
Jrmaky. According to Xenophon {Aviah. v. 6. § 9), 
the breadth of the Halys is at least 2 stadia. At 
the time of the greatness of the Lydian empire the 
Halys formed the boundary between it and Persia, 
and on its banhs Cyrus gained the decisive victory 
over Croesus. (Herod, i. 53, 76, 84; Justin, i. 7; 
Gic. de XHv. ii. 56; Lucan, iii. 272.) The impor- 
tance of the river is attested by the fact that Asia is 
frequently divided by it into two parts, Ash, cis and 
Asia trans Halyn. (Strab. xii. p. 534, xvii. p. 840.) 
Respecting the present condition of the river, see 
Hamilton’s Researches, vol. i. pp. 297, 324, 41 1, vol, 

ii. p. 240 [L, S.] 

HAMAE, a place in Campania, between Capua 

and Giimae, where the Capuans were in the habit of 
assembling annually for a solemn religious festival ; 
an occasion of which they endeavoured to make use 
during the Second Punic War (b. c, 215) to reduce 
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the Cumaeans under their subjection, but their plans 
were frustrated and they themselves put to the sword 
by the Eomau consul Sempronius Gracchus. (Liv. 
sxiii. 35.) Livy, who is the only author that men- 
tions Hamae, tells us that it was 3 miles &om Cumae; 
but the exact site cannot be determined. [E. H. B.] 
HAMA'XIA (A/ua^'a), a small town in the west- 
ern part of Cilicia Aspra. (Strab. xiv. p. 669.) 
It had a good roadstead for ships, and excellent 
cedars for ship-building. (Lucan, viii. 259.) Ha- 
maxia is perhaps the same place as Anaximn 
(Stadiasm, Mar, Magni, § 188), which, however, is 
placed west of Ooracesium, so that it would belong 
to Pamphylia. (Comp. Leake, Asia Minor, p. 
197.) S.] 

HAMAXITUS (Aftolirds), a town on the south- 
western coast of Troas, 50 stadia south of Larissa, and 
close to the plain of Halesion. It was probably an 
Aeolian colony, but had ceased to exist as early as 
the time of Strabo. (Scyl. p. 36; Thucyd. viii. 101 ; 
Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1. § 13; Strab. x. p. 473, xiii, 
pp. 604, 612, 613.) According to Aelian (Hist. 
An. xii. 5), its inhabitants worshiped mice, and for 
this reason called Apollo, their chief divinity, Smin- 
theus (from the Aeolian afjLivBa, a mouse). Strabo 
relates the occasion of this as follows; When the 
Teucrians fled from Crete, the oracle of Apollo ad- 
vised them to settle on the spot where their enemies 
issued from the earth. One night a number of 
held-imce destroyed all their shields, and, recog- 
nising in this occurrence the hint of the oracle, they 
established themselves there, and called Apllo 
Smintheus, representing him with a mouse at his 
feet. During the Macedonian priod, the inhabi- 
tants were complied by Lysimachus to quit their 
town and remove to the neighbouring Alexandria. 
(Comp. Steph. B. s. Flin. v. 33.) No ruins of 
this town have yet been discovered (Leake, Asia 
Minor, p. 273); but Prokesch (DmkiDwrdigh. iii. 
p. 362) states that architectural remains are still 
seen near Cap Baba, which he is inclined to regard 
as belonging to Hamaxitus. 

Another town of the same name is mentioned by 
Pliny (v. 29) as situated in Garia, on the north 
coast of the Onidian Cheraonesus. [L. SJ 

HAMAXCyBII ('Ago^dgiot, Ptol. iii. 5. § 19; 
lamblich, de Ahsim. iii. 15 ; Pomp Mel. ii. 1. § 2; 
Plin. vi. 12; Steph. B.s. tj.^'Agtoi), a people of Sar- 
matia, situated to the E. of the Scythian Alauni, 
who wandered with their waggons along the banks 
of the Volga, and belonged to the Sarmatian stock. 
(Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 204.) [E. B. d.] 

HAMAXOECI (^Afi^oiKoi, Eustath. adHom.Tl 
xiii. 5 ; Hesiod, ap. Strab. vH. p. 302 ; Herod, iv. 
46 ; Aesch. Prom. 709 ; Strab. h. p. 87, vii. p.209, 
xi. p.492). This name was applied by the ancients 
to the Nomadic hordes who roamed over the N. E. 
of Europ, neither sowing nor planting, — but living 
on food derived from animals, especially mares* milk, 
and cheese, — and moved from place to place, car- 
rying their families in waggons covered with wicker 
and leather, in the same manner as the Tartars of 
the present day. [E. B, J.] 

HAMMANIENTES, a Libyan tribe beyond the 
Macae, who dwelt 12 days’ journey W. of the Greater 
Syrtis in an oasis of the sandy desert, and made 
their houses partly of stone, and partly of rock- 
salt cut from the hills by which they were sur- 
rounded. (Plin. v, 5.) Solmus (28) calls them 
Amantes. Mannert supposes them to be the 
At A iiANTES of Herodotus. 


HARMOZON PROM. 

HANNIBALIS CASTRA, [Gastba Habsi- 

BALIS.] 

HARENATIO. [Arekacum.] 

HARMA C'Appa : Etk. "Apfmrevs). 1. An ancient 
town of Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, wdiich is said 
to have been so called, either because the chariot of 
Adrastus broke down here, or because the chariot 
of Amphiaraus disappeared in the earth at this 
place. (Didyin. and Eustath. ad II 1. c . ; Strab. ix. 
p. 404; Paus. k. 19. § 4, comp. i. 34, § 2; Steph. 
B. 8. v.) Strabo describes it as a deserted village in 
the territory of Tauagni near Mycalessus; and Fau- 
sanias spaks of the ruins of Harmu and Mycalessus 
as situated on the road from Thebes to Chalcis, 
Aelian (F. IL iii. 45) speaks of a lake called 
Harma, which is probably the one now called Moritzi 
or ParaUmuif to the east of Hyiiea. [Boeotia, 
p. 413, b,] The exact site of Hanna is uncertain. 
It is suppsed by Leake to have occii]ded the im- 
prtant pss on the road from Thebes to Cfialeis, 
leading into the maritime plain. (Leake, Northe7m 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 251.) 

2. A fortress in Attica. [Attica, p. 329, k] 
HARMATE'LIA (rh *ApparrjKta, Dlod, xvii. 
102), a place probably in the Panjah, which Dio- 
dorus describes as the last of the cities of the Brach- 
manes which fell into the liands of Alexander the 
Great. The pople were a very warlike race, and 
made a gallant stand. They made use of poisoned 
arrows. See also Strabo (xv. p. 723), who does not, 
however, mention this phice by name, though be 
alludes to an incident which, according to Diodorus, 
happmed there. The exact psirion of this place 
has not been determined ; but it was most likely in the 
territory of the Malli (now Multwi). [V.] 

HARMATOTROPHI, one of several small tribes 
who m*e mentioned by Fliny (vi. 16) as living at the 
foot of the Indian Caucasus between the Mardi and 
Bactri. [V.] 

HARMATHUS ('AppaOovs), a town on the north 
coast of the bay of Adramyttiurn, on the east of 
Cap Lectum; it is mentioned only by Thucydides 
(viii. 101} as oppsite to the town of Methvinna in 
Lesbos. It cannot have had any connection with 
Cap Amathns, which was situated much further 
south (Strab. xiii. p. 622), and is probably the same 
as Cap Canae. [Caxae.] [L. S.] 

HARMOZEIA Arrian, Ind. c. 33; 

Armaria, Plin. vi. 23, s. 27), the district stnTOimd- 
ing Harmuza, the prt at which Nearchus s fleet 
arrived on their retura from India, and which was 
situated in the SE. comer of Carmania. There can 
be no doubt that the name of the district Hannozeia, 
of the port Harmuza, and of tlie promontory Har- 
mozon at the entrance of the harbour, are all derived 
from the name of the Persian good spirit ffonmizd 
or Auramazda, which name has been preserved in 
the present Ormm, the name of an island off the site 
of the former port The neighbouring land is now 
called Afoghktdn. The Anamis or Andanis flowed 
through Harmozeia into the sea at Harmuza. Its 
present name is IbraUm Hud. [V.l 

HARMOZICA. [Ai^^iGus.] 

HARMOZON FROM, (*'Ap}io^ov ^Kpop, Ptol. vi. 
8. § 5; Strab. xvi. p. 765), a promontory at the 
entrance of tlie Persian gulf, on the N. or Carma- 
nian side of it, just at the part where the sea between 
Arabia and Asia is most narrow. Eratosthenes 
(ap. Strak I c.) and Ammianus (xxiii. 6) both assert 
that the coast of Arabia can Be phunly seen from 
this pint The promontory may perhaps be ref/re- 
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sented by the modem C,Bombareek nearly dppbsite 
to C. Mmsendom. [V.] 

HARMU'ZA C'kp^ovCoL TrdAis, Ptol. vi. 8. § 5), 
the capital of the district which Arrian has call^ 
Hamiozeia, There seems to be some doubt whether 
there is any present representative of this place 
along the coast. The only place which now bears 
the jiame of Ormus is an island off the mouth of the 
Anamis, to which it has been conjectured by B’An- 
ville that the inhabitants of the coast must have fled 
shortly after the time of Tiimlr. The modem his* 
tory of this island is well known. It was taken by 
Albuquerque in 1507, and held with great com- 
mereial prosperity by the Portuguese till Shall Abb£s, 
aided by the English, took it from them in 1622. 
While Ormuz lasted, the Portuguese had an em- 
porium second to none but Goa. Shah Abbas built 
on the opposite coast Bender-Ahhassi^ and tried to 
win for it the commerce which Ormuz had possessed. 
In this, hou’ever, he signally failed, and both places 
are now utterly mined and abandoned. (Vincent, ; 
Voy. of NearcliuSj vol. i. pp. 324 — 334.) [V.] 
HAROSHETH QApi(rc^>6\ mentioned only in 
Judges (iv. 2, 13, 16) as the royal garrison of Jahin 
king of Canaan. In all these passages it is called 
Harosheth of the Gentiles, and was obviously situated 
in the northern part of Palestine, called “ Galilee of 
the nations.” (J$. ix. 1.) It was probably situated 
in the tribe of Naphtali, between Kadesh Naphtali, 
and Hazor, the capital of Jabin [HazobJ. As 
the name signifies wood in the Aramaean, the fortress 
is supposed by some to have been situated in a woody 
district. The name is regarded as an appellative 
by the Chaldee paraphrast, whose translation for 
“ Harosheth of the Gentiles ” is equivalent to “ in 
fortitudine (in munitione) arcium gentium.” (Rosen- 
miiler in Jud, iv. 2.) [G. W.J 

HARPAGEIA (t^ ‘A/Mrayefa), a district between 
Priapus and Cyzicus, about the mouth of the river 
Granicus in Mysia, whence Ganymede is said to have 
been carried off. (Strab. xiii. p. 687.) Thucydides 
(viii. 107) also mentions a town Harpagion, which 
is otherwise unknown. (Comp. Steph. B. s. v. 'Ap- 
irdyia.) [L. S.J 

HA'KPASA (fAfytracrai Eth, Apwacreus), a town 
in Caria, on the eastern bank of the river Harpasus, 
a tributary of the Maeander. (Ptol. v. 2. § 19 ; Steph. 
B. a. V . ; Plin. v. 29 ; Hierocl. p. 688.) The ruins 
found opposite to Nml% at a place called Arpas Ka^ 
lessi, undoubtedly belong to Harpasa. (Fellowes, 
JDiscov. in Lyc. p. 51 ; Leake, Ada Minor ^ p. 249 ; 
Bichter, Wallfahrtm^ p. 640.) Pliny mentions a 
wonderful rock in its neighbourhood, which moved 
on being pressed with a finger, but did not yield to 
the pressure of the whole body. [L. S.] 

HA'RPASUS (fApisaaos: Earpa)^ a river of 
Caria, flowing from south to north, and emptying 
itself into the Maeander. (Plin. v. 29; Steph. B. 
s. V. "^Afmacra; Quint. Smyrn. Posthom. x. 144.) In 
tlie war against Antiochiis the Romans encamped 
on its banks. (Liv. xxxviii. 13.) [L. S.j 

HAT^PASUS CApuaaos: the reading ‘Aprayor, 
in Diod. Sic. xiv. 29, is faulty), a river which tlie 
Ten Thousand crossed (400 feet broad) from the 
territory of the Chalybes, who were separated from 
the Scythini by this river. (Xen, Andb. iv. 7. § 
17.) This river, which has been identified by se- 
veral writers with the Arpa-Chd'i, a northern affluent 
of the Araxes, and forming the E. boundary of 
KarSy is more probably represented by tlie Tchordk- 
Sti (Jordk)y as Colonel Chesney {Exped. Eitphrai. 
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vol. iL p. 231) and Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
ix. p. 161) suppose. [E. B. J.l 

HARPINA or HARPINNA CApitiv<x;Apmvva : 
EJi. "ApTrivaios'), sl town of Pisatis (Elis) situated 
on the right bank of the Alpheius, on the road to 
Heraea, at the distance of 20 stadia from the liippo- 
drome of Olympia. (Lucian, de Mori. Peregr. 35.) 
Harpina is said to have been founded by Oenomaus, 
who gave it the name of his mother. The rains of 
the town were seen by Pausanias. According to 
Strabo, Harpina stood upon the stream Parthenias ; 
according to Pausanias, upon one called Harpinates. 
The ruins of the town stand upon a ridge a little 
northward of the village of Mirdka : there are two 
small rivulets on either side of the ridge, of which 
the eastern one appears to be the Parthenias, and 
the western the Harpinates. (Strab. viii. pp. 356, 
357 Pans. vi. 20. § 8; Steph. B. s. r.; Leake, 
Morea, vol. ii. p. 211, Pehponnedacay p. 218.) 

HARPIS FL. (^Apiris, Ptol. iii. 10. § 34), a river 
; of Sarmatia Europaea, probably the same as the 
KugaXmk in Bessarabia. There was a people 
called the Habpii (^Apmoi, Ptol. iii. 10. § 13) in 
the district about this river. [E. B. J.] 

HARPLEIA (‘'ApirXeid), a place in Laconia upon 
the slopes of Mt. Taygetus, but at the entrance of the 
plain, Leake places it at the village of XerokambL 
(Paus. iii. 20. § 7; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 361.) 

HARUDES, a German tribe in the army of Ario- 
vistus in his war with Caesar, of whom 24,000 had 
crossed over into Gaul and established themselves 
there. (Caes. B. G. i. 31, 37, 51.) Some writers 
suppose that these Harudes are the same as the 
Charudes (Xapovdes) mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 1 1. 

§ 12) among the inhabitants of the CherSonesus 
Cimhrica. If this be admitted, the army of Ario- 
vistus would have consisted of tribes from the fnost 
distant parts of Germany, and its great numbers 
would cease to be matter of surprise. [Suevi.] The 
Harudes are also mentioned in the Monumentum 
Ancyranum. (Comp. Wersebe, Die Vblker u. Voir- 
h&rhundnisse, p. 230.) [L. S.] 

HASSI. In Pliny (iv. 17) some texts place after 
the Benovaci,’a people of Belgica, another people 
named Hassi, or, as some editions have it, Bassi. 
Harduin omits the name, and he does not say that 
any MS. has it. D’Anviile mentions a forest named 
Haizy or Bez, in a canton of the diocese of Beauvais, 
or the country of the Bellovaci; and he would there- 
fore keep Hassi in Pliny’s text. [G. L.] 

HASTA. [Asta.] 

HATERA, a station, on the road from Dium to 
Beraea, 12 M. P. from the former (Pev>t. Tab.), and 
identified with Katerina, to the S. of Pydna. (Leake, 
Morthem Greece, vol. iii. p.424.) [E.B.J.] 

HAURAN, ADBAHTTIS (Abpanns, ’A^po- 
nris), the name given by Josephus to the country 
called Itui-aea by St. Luke (iii. 1), as is evident from 
the fact that, neither in his description of the te- 
trarehy of Philip, nor elsewhere, does Josephus 
make any mention of Ituraea, but substitutes Au- 
ranitis. Thus he states that Augustus granted 
Auranitis, together wuth Batanaea and Trachon to 
Herod the Great, on whose death he assigned them 
to Philip. (Ant xv. p. 10. § 1, xvii. 13. § 4; 
JB, J. n. 6. § 3.) It describes the great desert tract 
south of Damascus, still called the Hauran, and 
compreliended by Ptolemy under the names of 

* Strabo in this passage confounds ^paia with 
Upeua. 
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Arabia Petraea and Deserta (v, 17. § 19), the Pa - 
lestina Tertia of tbe Ecclesiastical annals (Belan^ 
pp. 205. 212). Ptolemy, however, makes Auranitis 
a district of Babylonia, contiguous to the Euphrates. 
(Id. 20.) 

The district is more correctly described by Strabo, 
as lying to the south of the two Trachons (Svo 
Keyoinevoi Tpdxooves\ consisting of inaccessible 
mountains, inhabited by a mixed people of Itnr^ans 
and Arabs, a wild and predatory race of villains, a 
terror to the agricultural inhabitants of the plains. 
They dwelt in deep caves of such extent, that one 
could hold 4000 men, in their incursions on the 
Damascenes, and in their ambuscades against the 
caravans of merchants from Arabia Felix. But the 
most formidable band under the noted chief Zeno- 
donis, had been dispersed by the good government 
of the Eomans, and by the security afforded by the 
garrisons maintained in Syria. (Strabo, xvi. p. 756.) 
A comparison of this description of Ituraea by the 
classical geographer, with Josephus’s account of 
Trachonitis and the doings of the robber-chief Ze- 
nodoms and his Arabs (Ant. xv. 10. § 1, 2), exhibite 
many striking points of resemblance ; and there is 
an amusing account given by William of Tyre of 
these very caves between Adraa and Bozra, into 
whose narrow mouths the thirsty travellers would let 
down their water-skins, in the hope of finding a supply 
of water ; but drew back tbe curtailed rope, minus 
the skins, which had been seized and appropriated by 
the robbers concealed in the caves. (Jfist. xv. 10.) 
The marauding inhabitants of this wild country at 
the present day keep up the character of their prede- 
cessors ,* and their daring attacks upon the caravans 
of pilgrims on the annual Haj, are scarcely repressed 
by a numerous escort of regular troops. The extent 
of the modem Haiiran is thus described by Burck* , 
hardt: “The Haov/ran comprises part of Tracho- 
nitis and Ituraea, the whole of Auranitis, and the 
northern districts of Batanaea. . . . The fiat 
eonritry, south of Jebel Kessone^ east of Jebd el 
and west of the Hadj road, as far as Kasem, 
or iVbznurfris called Djedour. The greater part 
of Itmis^ appears to be comprised within the li- 
mits of J^edour.” (Travels in Syria.) The whole 
district abounds In mins ; and the frequent 
Greek inscriptions, not only at Bozra, its ancient 
capital, but in numerous other towns and villages, 
prove it to have been thickly inhabited in former 
times, and well garrisoned by Eoman soldiers; 
thereby illustrating and confirming the remark of 
Strabo above cited, concerning the greater security 
of the country while under imperial rule. Many 
of the inscriptions were copied by Borekhardt. 
(Syria^ pp. 59 — 118. 215 — 234.) The name 

Hanran (of which Auranitis is only the classical 
form) is suppsed to be derived from the town men- 
tioned hy the prophet Ezekiel as in the vicinity of 
Damascus (xlvii. 16. 18), where the LXX. write 
Kboaviri^os, 

The name Ituraea is supposed to be derived 
from the Ishmaelite patriarch Jetur, or Ittur 
(1 Giron, i. 31); and the Alexandrine version of 
the LXX reads TroupaToi, in 1 Chron. v. 19, a 
passage which, as Keland remarks, enables us to 
fix the position of Ituraea to the east of the land 
of Israel ; for the Hagarites, to whom Jetur be- 
longed, were dispossessed by the Eeubenites who 
“dwelt in their tents throughout all the east of 
the land of Gilead” (v. 10) “unto the entering in 
of the wilderness from the river Euphrates ” (v, 9). 


HAZOR 

1 (Eeland, Palaestina, p. 106.) Forster (Aralia, 
vol. i. pp. 309 — 311) further identifies the modem 
name Jedmir wdth the patriarchal Jetur. [G, W.] 

HAVILAH (EuiAar), the land encompassed by 
the Pi.son, the first-named of the four rivers of 
Eden, abounding in gold of a fine quality, in “ bdel- 
lium and the onyx slone.” (Geziea. iL II, 12.) Its 
situation is further fixed as the eastern limit of the 
Ishmaelite Bedouins, as Sheer 'was their western, 
limit. (Gm. xxv. 18,) They seem to have been 
subsequently dispossessed by the Amalekites, who 
have the same limits assigned to them in 1 Sam. 
XV. 7. [Amalekitae.] It doubtless derived its 
name from Havilah the son of Gush (Gen, x. 7), 
by whose descendants the district was first |«{>pleci, 
not from the later Joktainte patriarch of the same 
name (x. 29). 

“The land of Havilah mentioned In Genesis^ 
and there described as encompaissed, or inclosed 
rather, by the river Pison, has been assigned, by 
consent of the learned, as the first and cliief set- 
tlement of the son of Cush, and identified with tbe 
province, on the Persian Gulf, now denominated 
Hagar or Bahrein^ a district anciently watered, 
as we gather from the concurrent testimonies of 
Pliny, and tbe Portuguese tra^^eller Peneira, by a 
branch of the Euphrates, which, diverging from the 
coume of its other channels, ran southward parallel 
with the gulf, and fell into it nearly opposite to the 
Bahrein islands. A direct proof, unnoticed by pre- 
ceding writers, that this region once bore the naina 
of Havilah, is furnished by tbe fact, that the prin- 
cipal of the Bahrein islands retains to this day the 
original name of that of AvaV* (Forster, Geogr* of 
Arabia,, vol. i. pp. 40, 41.) Mr. Forster then 
traces this patriarchal name through its various 
modifications (as Dr. Wells had done before, though, 
not so fully) in the classical geographers, and 
shows clear examples of it, under its several idio- 
matic changes, from the liead of the Persian Gulf to 
its montli, both in Ptolemy and Pliny, and in the 
modern geography of the country ; and that the 
great tribe or people intended under those denomina- 
tions, formed in the time of those geographers, and 
continue to compose at tbe present day, a chief part 
of the population of the Havilah of Scripture, the 
modem province of Hagar or Bahrein. (Ib. pp. 
41 — 54.) He accounts for the modern name of the 
' district of Havilah, by the fact already noted, that 
the Ishmaelite Ai'abs had dispossessed tbe ancient 
Cushite race, and imposed on the conquered temtory 
the name of their mother Hagar, (Voi i. pp. 199, 

■ 200.) [G. W.] 

HAZEZON-TAMAR. [Enoebi.] 

: ■ HAZOR (^Aadp), the mjd city of the most 
powerful Canaanitish nation in the north of Palestine 
at the period of the entrance of the Israelites. It was 
the capital of king Jabin, and head of a confederacy 
against Joshua; on which account he made an ex- 
ample of it, exterminating its inhabitants, and de- 
stroying it alone with fire. (Josh. xi. 1 — 14.) It had 
recovered its independence and importance at the 
commencement of the pericid of the Judges, about 
two centuries and a half later, ■when we find it still 
the royal residence of the Canaanite king, Jabin, 
— a name signifying w we, which seems to have been 
the common designation of the sheikhs of Hazor, as 
righteom was of tlie Jebusite kings. It does not 
appear that Hazor was again taken on this occasion 
after the defeat Sisera by Deborah and Barak. 
(Judges, iv. v.) Hor is it all dear that the town 


HEBOSa 

of that name mentioned in the later books of Holy 
Scripture is identical with the Canaanitish capital, 
the site of which was recovered by the writer in 
1843, still called by the same name, and situated on 
a hill above Banias, a little to the east of the ruins 
of the Castle of Banias, commanding the Damascus 
road. [G.W.] 

HEBOSO. [Hebudes.] 

HEBRAEL [Palestina.] 

HEBROMAGUS, ^a place in Southern Gallia, 
which the Jerusalem Itinerary places on the road 
from Toiosa {Toulorise) to Carcaso (^Carcassonne)^ 
and 14 M. P, short of Carcassonne. The Table 
gives the same distance, or some critics read the same 
distance in the Table by changing xvii. to xiiii. 
D’Anville supposes Hebromagus to be a place called 
Brain. Hebromagus is mentioned in the Eplstolae 
of Ausonius to Paullinus (xxii. 35; xxiv. 124); and 
if there was only one Hebromagus, it is the place 
mentioned in the Itineraries. [G. X.] 

HEBRON LXX., Joseph.), a very 

ancient city of Palestine, situated in a mountainous 
district, 22 Roman miles south of Jerusalem. 
(Euseb. s. V. "ApKdo,) Its original name was Kir- 
jath-Arba, or the city of Arha, so called from Arba, 
a chief of the Anakim, who dwelt in this neigh- 
bourhood. ( Gen. xxiii. 2 ; Josh. xiv. 1 5 ; Judg. i. 1 0 ; 
Joseph, Ant. xiv. 15.) It was frequently the resi- 
dence of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who were 
buried here in the cave of Macpelah, which Abraham ; 
purchased of the sons of Heth. (Gen. xxiii. 2, seq.) j 
Upon the conquest of Palestine by the Israelites, 
Hebron was given by Joshua to Caleb, who expelled 
the Anakim from the district. (Josh. xiv. 13 — 15, 
XV. 13, 14 ; Judg. i 20.) It was afterwards ap- 
pointed one of the cities of refuge. (Josh, xx, 7.) 
Hebron was the residence of David, as king of 
Judah, for seven years and a half. (2 Sam, ii. I, 
V. 5.) It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. 
xl 10); and was occupied by the Jews after their 
return from captivity (Nehem. xi. 25), It after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Idumaeans, from 
whom it was recovered by Judas Maccahaeus. 
(1 Macc. V. 65; Joseph. Ant. xii. 8. § 6, H. J. 
iv. 9. § 7.) It was taken and burnt by the Romans 
in the great Jewish War. (Joseph. B. J. iv. 9. 

§ 9.) The modern town is called £l Khulil, “ the 
friend ” of God, the name given by the Moslems to 
Abraham. Here are shown the tombs of the patri- 
archs, of which an account is given by modern tra- 
vellers. Outside the tovra are two reservoirs for 
rain-water, evidently of great antiquity, one of which 
is probably the “pool in Hebron” mentioned in the 
history of David. (2 Sam. iv. 12.) 

HEBEUS ("E^poy ; Maritza)., the principal river 
of Thrace, has its sources near the point where 
mount Scomius joins mount Rhodope, in the north- 
western corner of Thrace. Its course at first has a 
south-eastern direction; but below Adrianopolis it 
hikes a south-western turn, and continues to flow 
in that direction until it reaches the Aegaean near 
Aenos. (Thucyd. ii. 96; Pliii. iv, 18 ; Aristot. Jfe-r 
tmr. i. 13.) The tributaries of the Hebrus ai'e 
so numerous and important, that it becomes na- 
vigable even at Pliilippolis, while near its mouth 
it becomes really a large river. (Herod, vii. 59.) 
Near its mouth it divides itself into two branches, 
iiie eastern one of which forms lake Stentoris. (Herod, 
vii. 58; Acropolita, p, 64.) The most important 
among its tributaries are the Suemus, Arda, Artiscus, 
Tonsus, and Agrianes. About Adrianople the basin 
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of the Hebrus is very extensive ; but south of that 
city it becomes narrower, the mountains on both 
sides approaching more closely to the river. During 
the winter the Hebrus is sometimes frozen over, 
(Corap. Herod, iv. 90; Polyb. xxxiv. 13; Eurip. 
Here. Fur. 386 ; Strab, vii, pp. 322, 329, xiii. p. 590; 
Ptpl. iii. 11. § 2; Arrian, Anab. i. 11; Mela, ii. 2; 
Yirg. Ed. X. 65, Georg, iv. 463, 524; Val. Flac. ii, 
515, iv. 463, viii. 228.) [L. S.] 

HEBUDES, the Hebrides off Britain, mentioned 
by Pliny, Solinus, and in ihe Cosmography ascribed 
to Aethicus. The notices are as follows:- — “ Sunt 
autem xl. Orcades inodicis inter se discretae spatiis. 
Septem Acmodae et xxx. Hebudes.” (Plin. iv. 30.) 
“ A Caledoniae promontorio Thylen petentibus, bidui 
navigatione peifecta, excipiunfc Hebrides insulae, 
quinque numero, quarum incolae nesciunt fruges, 
piscibus tantum et lacte vivunt. Seoundam a con- 
tinent! stationem Orcades praebent: sed Orcades ab 
Hebudibus porro sunt septem dierum, totidemque 
noctium cursu, numero tres. Vacant homine: non 
habent silvas : tantum junceis herbis inhorrescuiit. 
Ab 0;^Gadibus Thylen usque v. dierum et noctium 
navigatio est.” (Sulin. c. 23.) The Cosmography 
merely gives the form Heboso, as applied to an island 
or archipelago off Britain. The difficulties raised by 
the text of Solinus apply to the geography of the 
Orfmeys, Shetlands, said Faroe Isles, to some of 
which he has transferred the name Hebrides. [For 
this, see Orcades.] The difficulties in the text of 
Pliny lie in the difference between the Acmodae and 
I the Hebudes. It is only clear that one word means 
I the islands west, the other, the islands east, of the 
I Minch. Now either group will give us seven larger 
and twenty-three smaller islands, neither having so 
many as thirty islands of any considerable magnitude, 
and neither having so few as seven, if the smaller 
members of the group are included. Without de- 
ciding which are the Hebrides, and which the 
A,emodae, we may say that, on one side, we have 
Lewis (with Harris), North Uist, Benhecula, South 
Uisti Bart'a, &c. — on the other, Skye, Mum, Tivee^ 
CoU, Mull, Jura, Islay, &c. L*] 

HECALE. [Attica, p. 330, h.] 
HECATO'MPEDUMCE/carduwe5o<Ptol,iii. 14. 

§ 7), a town in the interior of Chaonia in Epeirus; 
protaly situated in the vale of the Sukha, above 
Lihokhovo. (Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 120.) [E- B. J.] 

HECATO'MPYLOS ('EKaT6y.TvKos, Strab. xi. 
p. 614; Ptol. i. 12. § 5, viii. 21. §16; 'EKctrdjU- 
tcvKop fiacriX^Lov, Ptol. vi. 5. § 2; Steph. B.), a 
town of some importance in Parthia, and one of the 
capitals of the Arsacidan princes. There is, how- 
ever, great doubt where it was situated, the dis- 
tances recorded by ancient writers not corresponding 
accurately with any known ruins- According to 
Strabo (xi. p. 514), it was 1960 stadia (about 224 
miles) from the Pylae Caspiae, and, as we may 
infer from the passage, in the direction of India, 
eastward; while Ptolemy places it on the same 
parallel of latitude (N. 37°) as Rhodes. Again, 
Pliny makes the same distance to he only 1 33 Roman 
(or about 122 English) miles. It has been supposed 
that corresponds best with this place; hut 

jDamgham is too near the Pylae Caspiae: on the 
whole, it is probable that any remains of Hecatom- 
pylos oughit to be sought in the neighbourhood of a 
place now called Jah Jirm. (Cf. Burns, Travels, 
vqI. ii. p. 129; Frazer, Khorassan, Append, p. 118; 
Wilson, Ariana, p. 171.) The place itself w'as of 
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ancient date, and is stated to have been a distin- 445), and supposes that its n^imo was hence changed 
gnished citv when Alexander marched through Par- into Helena. I'here cannot, however, be anv. doubt, 
thia (Curtiiis, vi. 2; cf. Died. xvii. c. 75), though it that the Homeric Cranaii was oi^posite Gythmm in 
is clear that it was not, as Curtius states, founded by Laconia. [Cranae.] (Strab, ix. p. 399, x. p. 485 ; 
the Greeks. Polybius affirms that it derived its Pans. i.35._§ i, viii. 14. ^ 12; Steph.B. Mela, 
name from its position in a locality where many ii. / ; Piin. iv. 12. s, 20; Leaive, fjevii oj Attica, 
roads met (x. 25). Appian asserts that Hecatom- p. 66; Brondsted, Voijaffe, vol. i. p, 77 ; Boss, lieken 
pylos, in common with many otlier cities in Asia, mfden GriechJnstdn, vol in p. 8.) 
derived its Greek name from Seleucus. (Syr. c. 57.) HELENA. [Illirerris.] 

In the second century A. »., when Isidorus of HELGA>S. [Ger.maxicufoli«.] 

Charax wrote his Itinerary, Hecatorapylos had appa- .HELIADAE (‘HAfaoai). a people smd io have 
rently ceased to exist, or perhaps, as Mannert (v. 2. succeeded the Tekhines as inhabitants of the island 
p. 76) has conjectured, had given up its Greek of Rhodes, and to have been produced from the earth 
name. Isidore calls Sauloe the chief place of Par- by the agency of the solar heat, whence their name, 
thia in his day; hence Mannert has suggested, from''HAms. (Strab. xiv. p. 654.) Tiicy are fur- 
though we think without much reason, that this was ther said to have been skilled in all tlie arts, espo- 
the native form of the Greek Hecatompylos. [V.] daily in astronomy, to have advanced navigation, 
HEGATO'MPYLOS AFRICAE. [Capsa.] and to have divided the year into daws and hours. 
HECATONNE'SI (‘E/ca-rdj/j'Tjo-oi ; Museonm'), a (Diod. Sic. v. 57.) In consetiiienee of the Heliadae, 
group of islands in the bay of Adramyttium, between the whole island of Rhodes was sacred to the sun, 
Lesbos and the mainland. Their name, apparently who favoured it so much that not a day p:issc<! in 
from eVttToy, a hundred, seems only in a general the whole course of a year during ivhioh the island 
way to allude to the great number of islands, which was nob warmed by Hs rays. (Plin. il. 62; comp, 
is stated by some to have been twenty, and by others Bhodus.) £L. S.j 

forty. (Diod. Sic. xiii. 77; Steph. B. s.zr.) Ac- HE'LICE ('EAf/rj?: A^/A‘EAi«£^wos, Steph.B. 
cording to Strabo (xiii. p. 618), however, the name 'EAi/ceus, Strab.viii. p. 38,5), a town in Aeh{da,and one 
Hecatonnesi signified “ the islands of Apilo,” from of the 12 Achaean cities, was situated on the coast 
his surname "'Efcaros, ‘‘ the far-darter.” [L. S.] between the rivers Selinus and Cerynites, and 40 
HEDUI. [Aedux.] stadia E. of Aegium. It seems to have been tJie 

HKDY'LIUM. [Boeotia, p. 412, a.] most ancient of ail the cities in Achahi, Its foun- 

HEDYPHON CESv<}}ooy, Strab. xvi. p. 744), a dation is ascribed to Ion, who k said to have made 
river of Susiaaa, which flowed into the Eulaeus, on it his residence, and to have called ii after his wife 
which stood a town called Seleuceia. It is pro- Helice, the daughter of Stdinus. It a cele- 

hably that now called the Djerrahi Pliny (vi. 27. brated temple of Poseidon, who was hence called 
s. 31.) speaks of a river which he calls the Hedyp- Heliconius; and here the lonians were accixstomctl 
BUS, and which is most likely the Siune as the to hold those priodical inectirsgs which were con- 
Hedyphon. [V.] tinned in Asia Bllnor under the name of Fanfonia. 

HELGE'BUS (’'EAki^Sos, or *'EA/aj§os). Ptolemy After the conquest of the country by the Achaean®, 
(ii.9. § 18) mentions Elcebus as one of the two towns the latter lihewdse made Helice the pWe of meeting 
c?f the Tribocci on the Rhine; the other is Brocomagus of their League, and it continued to be their capital 
[Brocomagus], which he places north of Elcebus. till the destruction of the city by an earthquake in 
The Antonine Itincmry has Helvetum, on the road B. c. 373, two years before the battle of Leuctra. 
from Augusta Rauracorum (Angst) to Moguntiacum This earthquake happened in the night. The city 
(Mainz) ; and it places Helvetum between Augst and a space of 12 stadia below it sank into the earth, 
and Argentoratum (Ntrajjs5u7’p), and 18 M.P. short and were covered over by the sea. All tlie inha- 
of Niiross&wr^. The Table places Helellum 18 M.P. bitants perished, and not a vestige of Helice re- 
from Strasshurg, and Brocomagus north of Argento- mained, except a few Bugroents projecting from the 
ratum, which is consistent witli Ptolemy’s position sea. Its territory was taken possession of by A egimn, 
of Elcebus and Brocomagus; but Ptolemy has in- The neighbouring city of Bura was desi roved by tire 
con-ectly placed Argentor:itum in the country of the same earthquake. The catastrophe was attributed 
Yangiones instead of the Tribocci. Helcebus, Hel- to the vengeance of Poseidon, whose wrath was ex- 
vetum, Helellum, seem to be EH, a small place on the cited because the inhabitants of Helice had refused 
right bank of the river //If, opposite to It is to give their statue of Poseidon to the Ionian colo- 

said that Roman remains have been found there. [G.L.] nists in Asia, or even to supply them witlr a rnotieL 
HELELLDM. [Helcebus.] According to some authorities, the inhabitants of 

HE'LENA ('EAei^i? : Etli. *EKeva7os, 'EX€vir7)s, Helice and Bura had even mnnlered the Ionian 
*EAeV€ios; J/«AT07im), a long narrow island, extend- deputies. (Horn. Jl. ii, 575, viii. 2l)3, xx. 404 j 
ing along the eastern coast of Attica from Tiioricus to Herod, i. 145, 148 ; Fans. vii. 1. § 3, vH. 24, 25; 
Sunium, and distant from two to four miles from the Strab, viii. pp. 384, sesp, 387 ; Dicxl. xv. 48 ; Ov. 
shore. It was also called Maoris (Mdicpts), from Met xv. 293; Plin, ii. 94, iv. 6; Stepli. B. s.t\) 
its length. (Steph. B. s. v, *Ek4v7}.) Strabo (ix, “ On the 23rd of August, 1817, the same S|K)t 
p. 399) describes it as 60 stadia in length; btit its was again the scene of a Bimilar disaster. The 
real length is seven geographical miles. It was earthquake was preceded by a sudden explosion, 
uninhabited in antiquity, as it is at tlie present which was compared to that of a battery of cannon, 
day; and it -was probably only used then, as it is The shock which immediately succeeded wiiS sidd to 
now, for the pasture of cattle- Both Strabo and have lasted a minute and a half, during 'which the 
Pausanias derive, its .name from Helena, the wife of sea rose at the mouth of the Selinus, and extended 
Menelaus : the latter writer supposes that it was so so far as to inundate all the level immediately below 
called because Helena landed here after the capture Vostitza (the ancient Aegium). After its retreat 
ftf Troy ; but Strabo identifies it with the Homeric not a trace w’as left of some magazines which had 
Craiiae, to which Paris fied with Helena (K iil* stood on the shore, and the sand which had covered 
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tlie beach was all earned away. In Vosiitsiu 65 
persons lost their lives, and two- thirds of the build- 
ings were entirely ruined. Five villages in the plain 
were destroyed.” (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 40^.) 

HELICE or ILIGA ('EAlw:??), a town in Moesia, 
in the comer formed by mounts Scomius and Haemus, 
is identified with the modem Tkliman or licMmm. 
iltin. Ant. 136; Senec. Eerc. Oet 1539; Itin. Eier. 
567.) ' [L. S.] 

HE'LICE, an E'tang or sea -lake, mentioned by 
Avienus (^Or. Mar it. v. 588) at tbe outlet of the 
Attagus, which is the Atax (Atide), the river of Ear- 
homie. D’Aiiville assumes the Helice to be the E'tang 
de Vendres. The name Helice suggested to Walcke- 
naer that this may show where the Helisyd of 
Herodotus (vii. 165) came from, who are mentioned 
with Ligyes, and Sardonii and Cymii. Hecataeus, 
also (Steph. B. s. v. ^EX'ktvkol), mentions the Elisyci 
or Helisyci (for the aspirate may be doubtful) as 
a Ligurian tribe. As there is no place for th^e 
Helisyci within the limits of Italy, we may with 
some probability fix them on the Gallic shore of the 
klediterranean. Niebuhr’s notion that they were 
Volsci is very absurd. [Gr. L.] 

HE'LICON ('EAtKcoj'), a mountain in Boeotia 
lying between lake Copais and the Coriathian gulf, 
and which may be regarded as a continuation of the 
range of Parnassus. It is celebrated as the favourite 
haunt of the Muses, to whom tlie epithet of Heli- 
conian is frequently given by both the Greek and 
Eonian poets (at *EXiK(£>viai rapdivoi, Find. i. 7. 57; 
at ‘EKLKot}ViM€s,E.Q&. Theog. 1 ; Soph. Oed. Tgr. 
1008; Heliconiades, Lucret. iii. 1050; Heliconides, 
Pers. prooem. 4). Its poetical celebrity is owing to 
the fact of its having been the seat of the earhest 
school of poetry in Greece Proper; for at its foot 
was situal^ Ascra, the residence of Hesiod, the most 
eminent poet of this school. 

Helicon is a range of mountains with several 
summits, of which the loftiest is a round mountain 
now called PaleoviLiii. Helicon is described by 
Strabo as equal to Parnassus, both in height and 
circumference (ix. p. 409) ; but this is a mistake as 
far as height is concerned, since the loftiest summit 
of Helicon is barely 5000 feet high, while that of 
Parnassus is upwards of 8000 feet. Pausanias says 
that of all the mountains in Greece Helicon is the 
most fertile, and produces the greatest number of 
trees and shrubs, though none of a poisonous cha- 
racter, wdiile several of them are useful in counter- 
acting the bites of venomous serpents. (Pans. ix. 
28.) There is, however, a considerable difference 
betw^een the eastern and western sides of the moun-- 
tain; for while the eastern slopes abounded in 
springs, groves, and fertile valleys, tbe western side 
wiis more rugged and lass susceptible of cultivation. 
It was the eastern or Boeotian side of Helicon which 
was especially sacred to the Muses, and contained 
many objects connected with their worship, of which 
Pausanias has left us an account. On.Helicon was 
a sacred grove of the Muses, to which Pausanias 
ascended from Ascra. On the left of the road, before 
reaching the grove of the Muses, was the celebrated 
fountain of Aganippe QArfaviTnry]), which was be- 
lieved to inspire those who drank of it, and from 
which the Muses were called Aganippides. (Paus. 
ix. 25. § 5; Catull Ixi. 26; Virg. Ed. x. 12.) 

Placing Ascra at Pgrgdicij there is little doubt 
that Aganippe is the fountain which issues from the 
left bank of the torrent, flowing midway between 
Paleo-panaghia and Fyrgaki. Around this fouu'' 
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tain Leake observed numerous squared blocks, and 
in the neighbouring fields stones and remains or 
habitations. The |x>sition of the Grove of the Muses 
is fixed at St, Nicholas by an inscription which 
Leake discovered there relating to the Museia, of 
games of the Muses, which were celebrated there 
under the presidency of the Thespians. (Paus. ix. 
31. § 3.) St. Nicholas is a church and small con- 
vent beautifully situated in a theatre-shaped hollow 
at the foot of Mt. Maranddli^ which is one of the 
summits of Helicon. In the time of Pausanias the 
grove of the Muses contained a larger number of 
statues than any other place in Boeotia; and this 
writer has given an account of many of them. Tlie 
statues of the Muses were removed by Constantinefrom 
this place to his new capital, where they were de- 
stroyed by fireinA.35.404. (Euseb. Vit. Const, ill Si ; 
Bozom. ii. .5; Zosim. ii. 21, v. 24, quoted by Leake.) 

Twenty stadia above the Grove of the Muses was 
the fountain Hippocrene (TwTro/fp^z^), wdrieh was 
said to have been produced by the horse Pegasus 
striking the ground with his feet. (Paus, ix. 31. 
§ 3; Strab. ix. p. 410.) Hippocrene was probably 
at Makariotissa, which is noted for a fine spring of 
water, although, as Leake remarks, the twenty stadia 
of Pausanias accord better with the direct distance 
than with that by the road- The two fountains of 
Aganippe and Hippocrene supplied tbe streams called 
Oimeius and Pennessus, which, after uniting their 
waters, flowed by Haliartus into tbe lake Copais. 
(Hes. Theog. 5, seq,; see Boeotia, p.413, a.) 

Another part of Helicon, also sacred to tbe Muses, 
bore the name of Mount Lbibethrium (AeiS^Bpiov). 
It is described by Pausanias (ix. 34. § 4) as distant 40 
stadia from Coroneia, and is therefore probably the 
mountain of Zagard, which is completely separated 
from the great heights of Helicon by an elevated 
valley, in which are two villages named Zagard, and 
' above them, on the rugged mountain, a monastery. 
This is Leake’s opinion; but Dodwell and Geli iden- 
tify it with Grdnitza, which is, however, more pro- 
bably Laphystium. [Boeotia, p. 412, b.] On 
Mount Leibethrium there were statues of the Muses 
and of the Leibethrian nymphs, and two fountains 
called Leibethrias and Petra, resembling the breasts 
of a woman, and pouring forth water like milk. 
(Pans. ix. 34. § 4.) There w^as a grotto of the 
Leibethrian nymphs. (Strab. ix. p. 410, x. p. 471; 
Serv. ad Virg. Eel. vii. 21.) (See Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. pp, 141, 205, 489 — 500, 526.) 

HELICYSI. [Helice.] 

HELIOTOLIS AEGYPTI (’HAmiJwoAw, Steph. 
B. s. V.; Ptol. iv. 5. § 54; Herod, ii. 3, 7, 59; Strab. 
xvii. p. 805 ; Diod. i. 84, v. 57 ; Aman, Esep. Alem. 
iii.T; Aelian, E. A. vi. 58, xii. 7 ; Pint. Solon. 
26, Is. et Osir. 33 ; Diog. Laert. xviii. 8. § 6; 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiii. 3, C. Apion. i. 26; Cic. 
Nat. Peor. iii, 21 ; Plin. v. 9. § 11 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 
28; Mela, iii. 8 ; Eth. ^RXiomtoKlr'tisi the Semitic 
names Beth-Schbmksch and On, Gen. xli. 45, 
Ezech. XXX. 17., as well as the Arabic Amshenis or 
Fonutain of Light, corresponded with the Greek ap- 
pellation in signifying the City of the Sun). Helio- 
polis was a city of Lower Egypt, 12 miles from the 
Egyptian Babylon {It. Anton, p. 169), on the verge 
of the eastern desert, and at the SE. point of the 
Delta, a little NE. of its apex at Cercasorum, lat. 
30° N. It stood on the eastern side of the Pelusiac 
arm of the Nile, and near the right bank of the Great 
Canal, which, passing through the Bitter Lakes, con- 
nected the river with tlie Bed Sea. In Eoinan times it 
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bolonpjed to the Pegio Augustamnica. Its populatipo 
probably contained a considerable Arabian element. 
( Plin. vi. 34.) Heliopolis, however, the On, Eameses, 
or Beth-Schemesch of the Hebrew Senptnres,— forit 
has claims to he regarded as anyone of the three, — 
was long anterior even to the Pharaonic portion of 
this canal, and was, indeed, one of the most ancient 
of Egyptian cities. Its obelisks were probablj seen 
by Abraham when he first migrated from Syna to 
the Delta, 1600 years b. c.; and here the father-im 
law of Joseph filed the ofSce of high priest. It may 
be regarded as the University of the land ofMisrahn; 
its priests, from the most remote epochs, were the 
great depositaries of theological and historical learn- 
ing ; and it was of sufficient political importance to 
furnish ten deputies, or one-third of the whole num- 
ber, to the great council which assisted the Pharaohs 
in the administration of justice. At Heliopolis 
Moses probably acquired the learaing of the Egyp- 
tians, and the prophet Jeremiah wrote his Lamen- 
tations over the decline of the Hebrew j^ople. From 
Ichonuphys, who was lecturing there in b. c. 30S, 
and who numbered Eudoxus among his pupils, the ; 
Greek mathematician learaed the true length of the ' 
year and month, upon which he foi*med his “ octae- ; 
terid,” or period of eight years or ninety-nine months. ; 
Solon, Thales, and Plato, were reputed each to have : 
visited its schools,— -the halls, indeed, in which the 
latter studied were pointed out to Strabo : while in 
the reign of the second Ptolemy, blanethon, the 
chief priest of Helioplis, collected from its archives 
his history of the ancient kings of Egypt. ^Alex- 
ander the Great, on his inarch from Pelusium to 
Memphis, halted at this city (Arrian, iii. 1); and, 
according to Macrobius (Saturn, i. 23), Baalbek, 
or the Syrian City of the Sun, was a priest-colony 
from its Egyptian namesake. 

The Heliopolite nome, of which tins city was the 
capital, contained, after the decline and dispersion of 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, a Hebrew popu- 
lation almost equal in numbers to that of the native 
Egyptians. (Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xiiL 3-) But, even 
so early as the invasion of Cambyses, b. c, 525, He- 
liofiolis had much declined ; ^ind in the time of Strabo, 
who visited it during the prefecture of Aelius Gallus, 
B. c. 24, its ruins had nearly vanished. 

The sun, as the name of the city proves, was the 
principal object of worship at Heliopolis ; and the 
legends of the Phoenix, the emblem of the solar year, 
centred around its temples. It was also the seat of 
the worship of the bull Mnevis, the rival of Apis in 
this region of Aegypt. In all respects, indeed, it 
merited the distinction ascribed to it by Diodorus of 
Sicily, who calls Helifjipolis iroXis iiriipai/ecrrdrT}. 

The ruins of Heliopolis occupy a quadrangular 
area of nearly 3 miles in extent, and were de-sc'ribed 
by Abd-Allatif, an Arabian physician, who wrote 
his account of Egypt about the close of the 12th 
century a. d. He speaks of its surprising colossal 
figures cut in stone more than 30 cubits high, of which 
some were standing on pedestals and others were 
ill sitting postures. He saw the two famous obelisks 
called Pharaoh’s Heedles, one standing and the other 
fallen and broken in two by its own enormous weight. 
The name of Osirtesen I., king of Thebes, of the 
xiith dynasty, who was lord of both the Upper and 
Lower country, was inscribed on them. The stand- 
ing obelisk is still erect, and is even now studied as 
the earliest known specimen of Egyptian architec- 
ture. (PHa. xxxvi. 9.) Zoega (de Obdiscis^ p. 642) 
supposes that the obelisk wiiich was transpited to 
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Borne and set up in the Campus Martins, by order 
of Augustus, came also from HeHo|>olis. (Comp. 
Ammian, xvii. 4.) The obelisks of Osirtesen were 
each 60 feet high, and consisted of a quiidrangnlar 
column or cone, rising out of a square ba.se 10 feet 
high. The pointed top of the coktnin w’-as once 
covered with a copper cap, shaped like a funnel, and 
3 cubits in length. These striietures formed the 
most conspicuous figures in the centre of converging 
avenues of smaller obelisks. 

The hamlet of Matarieh, about 6 miles KE. of 
Cairo, covers a portion of the ancient site of 
polis, and is still di.stingiii.^hed by its solitary obeliNk 
of red granite, and contains — no commeus privilege 
in Egypt — a spring of sweet and fresh water. Some 
remains of sphinxes, with fragments of a colossal 
statue, indicate the ancient appnmchestothe Temple 
of the Sun. Heliopolis, from its pisiticm on the verge 
of the desert-, must have been contiguous to, and may 
have overlooked, the pastures of Goslieiu where the 
Children of Israel were allowed to settle by the 
priest-kings of Memphis ; and earlier still, the city, 
if not indeed Abaris itself, was probably one of the 
last fortresses held by the Shepherd Kings before 
their final evacuation of Esfvpt. [W. B.D.] 

HELIO'POLIS SYBIAE ('HAm^oAzj, Strab. 
xvi. p- 753; Ptol. v. 15. § 22; Steph. B. s.v.\ 
Malala, Chronic, xi. p. 119; Chnm. P^mchale, i. 
p. 513; Solis Oppidum, Plin. v. 18), the motiem 
Baaihec^ was a city of Coele-Svria, situated abou 
lat. 34® V 30" N. and long. 36® 1 1 ' E. (Kennell, 
Compar. Geogr. of We&tvm A aid., wh i. p. 75.) 
Baalbec, which in the Syrian language means City 
of the Sun, was probably the original a[>|^d{ation of 
this celebrated place. Its fh'lleitic equivalent — 
Heliopolis — was imposed by the Seleueid sovereigns 
of Syria, and continued by the Honmns. After the 
conquest of Syria bj the Arabs in the seventh cen- 
tury A. j>. the city regained its Semitic, or at !«i«t its 
Arainean name. (See Ammian. Marcell, siv, 8.) 
Heliopolis was seated upon a geiitk elevation at the 
NE. extremity of the plain of Bokak or Bekak^ 
which stretches from the western slope of Anii- 
Libanns nearly to the shores of the Malitermneim. 
Three rivers — the Litaik, the Banioiini, and the 
Ash (Orontes?) — flow through this plain, which in 
the spring season is also watered by nimier<,nis^ rills 
formed by the melting of the snows of Antilibaaus. 
Heliopolis itself is supplied with water from a foun- 
tmn close to the NE. angle of its walls, — Mas~tPA in^ 
or the Spring Head. The whole region of Bokah 
was in ancient times one of singular fertility, and 
even now, under Mohammedan oppression, is remark- 
able for the number and beauty of its orchards. 

At what epoch or by w’hom Hehoj>ilis was founded 
is unknowm. According to Macrobius {Saturn, i. 
23), it was a priest-colony from Egypt, or rather 
from A.ssyria. The sun, the Osiris of the Egj'ptkus, 
was hi all ages the prmcipil object of wortliip there: 
the Greeks, however, indifferently attributed Its 
temple to l&m and Apollo. As a sacerdotal city 
Heliopolis may have found room for a plurality of 
deities. Atergatd or Astarte, the Syrian Aphrodite, 
had certainly a temple there. 

The city, however, wns probably indebted for its 
greatness to the advantages it afforded as an em- 
porium of the trade between Tyre, Palmyra, and 
Western India, It was 18|* geographical miles from 
Palmyra^ and 1 1 1 from Tyre, (Eentiell, L c.) It 
was made a Emnan eolonia by Julius Caesar, and 
veterans from the 5th and 8 th Legions were esta- 
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blislied there bj Augustus, on the coins of whose 
reign it is entitled “ Col. Julia Augusta Felix 
Heliopolis.” In the second century a. d. its oracle 
was in such repute that it was consulted by the em- 
peror Trajan previous to his second campaign with 
Parthia. The emperor at first tested the science of 
the oracle by sending a blank sheet of paper inclosed 
in a sealed envelope (diploma) ; and on receiving a 
similar blank reply, he conceived a high opinion of 
the prescience of tlie god, and again consulted him in 
earnest. The second time the response was symbo- 
lically conveyed by the dead twigs of an ancient vine 
wrapped in a cloth. The interpretation was found 
in the decease of Trajan, and in the transmission of 
his bones or remains to Eome in a cofSn. From 
John Malala (Chronicon^ h c.) we learn that Anto- 
ninus Pius built, or more probably repaired and en- 
larged, the great temple of Zeus, which became a 
wonder of the world then, and of many generations 
of travellers afterwards (e. g. Maundrell, Pococke, 
Volney, Duke of Eagusa, &c.). From Septimius 
Severus Heliopolis received the Jus Italicum (Ulpian, 
de CensibuSy 9), and its temple appears for the first 
time upon the reverse of the coins of that reign 
(Akerman, Eom. Coins, vol. i. p. 339). The 
moneyem of Julia Domna and Caracalla inscribe the 
legend Heliopolis upon their coins, and vows in honour 
of that emperor and his mother are still partially 
legible on the pedestals of the portico of the great 
temple. Its name occurs also on the money of 
Philip the Arabian, and of his wife Otacilia. The 
great temple contained, according to Macrobius, a 
golden statue of Apollo or Zeus, represented as a 
beardless youth, in the garb of a charioteer, hold- 
ing in his right hand a scourge, and in his left 
thunderbolts and ears of corn. On certain annual 
festivals this statue was borne on the shoulders 
of the principal citizens of Heliopolis, who pre- 
pared themselves for such solemnities by a species of 
Kazarene discipline, by shaving the head, and by 
vows of abstinence and chastity. Macrobius com- 
pares these ceremonies with the rites practised in the 
worship of Diva Fortuna at Antium. At Heliopolis 
also were reverenced the Baetylia, or black conical 
stones sacred to the sun, one of which was brought 
to Eome by the empemr Elagabalus, and placed in 
a temple erected upon the Palatine Mount. (Comp. 
Damascius, ap. Phot. Bihlioth. p. 342, B., ed. 
Bekker ; and Gibbon, vol. i. ch. 6.) 

Heliopolis is mentioned by the church historians 
Sozomen (Hist. Eccles. v. 10) and Theodoret (^Hist. 
Eecks. iii. 7, iv. 22), but little is known of its 
fortunes under the Byzantine emperors, beyond the 
names of some Eeliopolitan martym and bishops. 
Abulpharagius indeed (Hist. Compend. Dynast. 
p. 75) says that Constantine L erected a church at 
Heliopolis, and abolished a custom which had ob- 
tained there of plurality of wives. According to the 
Chronicon Paschale (cclxxxis. p. 303, ed. Bonn), 
the emperor Theodosius converted the Temple of the 
San into a Christian church, at the same time that 
he proscribed Paganism, and destroyed the inferior 
chapels and shrines of the city. Tinder the Caliphs 
of the Ommiad House, JBaalbeo gradually declined, 
although its natural and commercial advantages 
long retained their influence. (DHerbelot, Bih- 
Uutheque Orient, s. v. Baalbec.) Whatever may have 
been its origin, or the circumstances which xavoured 
its growth, there is no doubt that Heliopolis was for 
many centuries the most conspicuous city in the 
region of Libanus, and second to Damascus and 
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Antioch alone in the whole kingdom or proxdnce of 
Syria, whether under Greek or Koman sovereigns. 

The walls of Heliopolis, so far as they have been 
traced, occupy a space of somewhat less than four 
miles in compass. But this circuit will hardly afford 
an accurate measure of the population or greatness 
Heliopolis. For it is probable that the greater por- 
tion of it was occupied by public edifices and gardens 
alone, and that the private dwellings of the city 
were either extemporary, or made of very light and 
perishable materials. Such at least was the case 
with many of the great Eastern emporia. At certain 
seasons of the year, when the caravans passed through 
on their route to the East, or on their return, the 
cities resembled a great fair, and were filled with 
streets and squares of booths, which were taken 
down as soon as the camvans moved onward. The 
religious structures alone were permanent, and 
around them were grouped the Fora, the Basilicae, 
and the corridors, in which, under the sultry sun of 
Syria, the business of the fair was carried on. The 
population of Heliopolis, therefore, may have varied 
much at different seasons of the year. In the autumn 
it would be filled with merchants making up their 
cargoes for the Eastern markets ; in the spring ic 
would again oveifiow with purchasere of Indian 
wares: in the winter and summer seasons this city 
was probably little more than a colony of priests with 
their numerous assistants in the temple-worship. 

The ruins of Heliopolis favour this supposition. 
They consist of the great Temple ; of a smaller 
temple, or perhaps a Basilica; and of a circular 
temple of singular form and style. On the highest 
elevation within the walls, and in the SW. portion 
of the city, stood a column which may possibly have 
served for a clepsydra or water-dial. 

The great Temple consisted, so far as we can 
ascertain, of the Propylaea or portico; of an Hexa- 
gonal court or Forum; of an inner quadrangular 
court; and finally of the Shrine of the Sun itselfi 
The courts were probably the exchange of Heliopolis; 
the Propylaea was its custom-house, and so to speak 
its wharf, where the caravans received their ladings. 

Ho ruins of antiquity have attracted more at^. 
tention than those of Heliopolis, or been more 
frequently or accurately measured and described. 
They were visited by Thevet in 1550; by Pococke 
in 1739-'40; by Maundrell in 1745; by Wood and 
Dawkins in 1751 ; by Volney in 1785; and by 
many subsequent travellers, including the Duke of 
Eagusa, in 1834. That more recently they have 
attracted less notice is owing to the more important 
discoveries of much higher antiquity on the banks of 
the Nile and the Tigris. Heliopolis, indeed, so far as 
it has been known to modern travellers, is a Eoman 
city, of the second century a, l. The Corinthian 
order of architecture — the favourite order witli 
the Romans* — prevails, with few exceptions, in its 
edifices. A Doric column, the supposed clepsydra, 
is, indeed, mentioned by Wood and Dawkins ; and the 
Ionic style is found in the interior of the circular 
temple. For the particular descriptions, measure- 
ment, and plans of the structures of Heliopolis, we 
must refer to the works already cited, as without 
diagiains they would be unintelligible. The walls of 
Heliopolis, however, require and deserve a short notice. 

As they at present exist they cannot have been 
the original walls of the city; and would seem to 
have been constructed in haste under the pressure 
of some danger, and, like the long-walls between 
Athens and its havens, to have been built of the 
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jBrst materials that came to hand. They are frem 
ten to twelve feet in height, with large sq^uare towers 
at certain intervals. The gate on the north side 
alone exhibits any beauty or magnificence, or indeed 
any i*emotc antiquity. The other entrances to the 
city are as rude as the general texture of the walls. 
The latter are, indeed, a rough congeries of shape- 
less stones, mingled with broken columns, capitals, 
and reversed Greek inscriptions. One feature in 
Heliopolitan masonry is remarkable — the enormous 
hulk of some of the stones employed in the con- 
struction of the temples. Twenty of these stones 
have especially attracted the wonder of travellers. 
(See Pocoeke, Wood and Dawkins, Sec.) They are 
from 24 to 37 feet in length and 9 feet thick, and 
these form the second layer of the basement of the 
great Temple. At. the NW. angle of this building, 
^and about 20 feet from the ground, there are three 
stones which alone occupy 182 feet 9 inches in length, 
and these are about 12 feet thick : two are 60 feet, 
and a third 62 feet 9 inches, in length. The Arabs, 
with some pretext for their belief, pint to them as 
the work of the Jin. 

• The materials from which the structures of ^ 
Heliopolis were built were obtained from the hills 
close at hand. They consist principally of white 
granite. The more oniamental prtions of the 
buildings were carved out of a coarse white marble 
obtained from more distant quarries westward of the 
city. The buildings of Helioplis have suffered 
greatly from violence. Tiiey have served as a stone- 
quarry to the Turks; and as the columns of the 
temples were crampd together with iron, the Pashas ! 
of Damascus have overthrown many of thi^e pillars 
merely for the sake of the metallic axles contained in 
them. The progress of this devastation may in some i 
measure be traced in the accounts of the travellers i 
who at difierent periods have visited Helioplis. Thus, 
in 15r50, Thevet {Cosmographie Universelk, liv, 
6, ch. 14) saw 27 columns in the great Temple. 
Poeocke, Wood, &c. mention only nine; and, in 1785, 
Volney says that only six were standing. The Turks 
have also contributed to the work of rain by con- 
verting the temples of Heliopolis into Mohammedan ' 
buildings. In 1743, they had turned the Propylaea 
into a fortress called, according to Maundrell, “ The 
Castle;” and on the road to Damascus there is a 
Mohammedan sepulchre of octagonal form, supprted , 
by granite columns, brought apparently from the 
great Temple. The circular temple, mentioned ; 
above, is now a Greek church called St. Barbe. 

Volney (Voyage en Sgrie^ vol. ii. p. 213) de- ^ 
scribes the fine groves of walnut trees which screen , 
the approaches to Heliopolis from the west. But 
although the soil of the plain of JBohah would un- 
doubtedly well repy cultivation, , a little cotton and 
maize, with a few leguminous plants, are all its pro- 
duce under its Mohammedan goveraors. The ppn- 
lation also has rapidly declined within a century. 
In 1751 the number of inhabitants amounted to 
about 5000; in 1785 Volney estimates them at 
about 1200; and in 1834 they had been still further 
reduced. An earthquake in 1759, an oppressive 
government, the absence of ail trade and manu- 
factures, and frequent wars between the Turks and 
the mountain tribes of the region of Libanus, have 
each in turn eontrilmted to the decay of the Cify of 
the Sun. (Volney, Voyage en Syrie et Egypte^ tom. 
ii. pp.215 — 230; MmndvQll^ Journey from Akppo 
to JerusaUin,^^^. 134, 139; Pococke, Description 
of the East, vol ii. pp, 106—113.) [W- B. D.] 
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HELISSON ('EXtcrcrcip, Pans. ; ^Ehifrcrovs, Died.), 
a. town of Arcadia in the district Ahienalia, situated 
on Mt. Miienalus near the territoiy of Mantineia. 
The town was taken by the Lacedaemonians in one 
of - their wars with the Arcadians^- e. c. 352; but 
most of its inhabitants had been previously removed 
to Megalopolis upem the foundatiwi of the latter city 

■ in 371. Near it rom the river Helkson, w'liich 
Bowed through Macjnalia into the Alplieius. The 
site of Helisson is doubtful. Leake places it tit the 
village Ahnistem, from which the river takes its 
modern name, and near which it rises; but as there 
are no ancient remains at this village, Boss conjec- 
tures that its site is represented by the PtihQkmir€m 

■ near the village Pima, lower down the iiiomitaln, 
(Pans. viii. 3. §3, 27. ^ 3, 7, 30. § 1; Db^d. xvl 
39; Leake, Morea, vol ii. p, 54; Rom^Iiemnim 
Pehponnes, vol i. p. 117.) The Elispluisn imm- 
tioned by Polybius (xi. 11. § 6) are conjectured by 
some. modern writers to be a corrupt form of Hells- 
sontii. For details, see MA^^T 1 XEIA. 

'HELISSON. 1. Anver in Arcadia, and a tribu- 
tary of the Aipheius. [See above.] 

2. A river near Sievon. [Sicvox.] 

HF/LIUM O'STIUM, [Mosa.] 

HELLAS, HELLENES. [Grafxia.] 
HELLENO'POLIS QEXKtipSitoXis}, a town on 
the coast of the Propontis, on the south side of the 
Sinus Atacenus, and near the little river Draco. Its 
original name, which it bore until the time of the 
emperor Constantine, was Drepmmn or Drepane 
(Apiirapop, Apeirdpn] ; Steph. B. s. Ap^wibni}-, 
Etyra, M. s. v . ; Amm. Marc, xxvl 8), and it: was 
probably a ftlace of little note; but, as it was the 
birthplace of Helena, the mother of Constantine, he 
changed its name into Hdlenopoiis, and enlarged the 
place by inducing ujany people of the neighbourhood 
to settle in it. (Ilierwd. p. 691; Niceph. Callkfc. 
viL 49 ; Socrat. Ilist. Eccles. i. 4, 18; Fhihstorg. 
BisL Peeks, ii. IS.) Afterwards the em|>eror Jus- 
tinian also did much to increase the prwperity of 
the town (Procop. de Aed. v. 2); but it Iweame, 
nevertheless, so reduced that it was called in mock- 
ery ikeupQv v^Ais (Give. p. 327). In its 
vicinity there existed mineral springs, in coiisequenoe 
of which Constantine often resided there during the 
latter years of his reign. (Sozoin //ist Meeks, ii, 
34; Euseb. Vit Const, iv. 61.) The modern place 
called Eersek probably occupies the same site jis 
the ancient Hellenopolis, and the ancient mirieral 
springs seem to be those of (Leake, 

Asia Mimr, pp, 9, foil) [L. S.j 

HELLESPONTUS (6 "Ekki^oiropros., Horn. 71. 
ii. 845, Odyss. xxiv. 82 ; 6 irSpros, 

-•KopBpAs, Aesch. Pers, 722 ; Hellespontus, Fontiis 
Helies, Hellespntum Ftdagus, Fretum lieilesixjuti- 
cum: Eth, *EKKr((nr6yrim, 'ETOerierKoPrias, *EkkTj‘ 
(Ttropris, Steph. B.; The DanhmeUesf Golfo 4i 

' Galippoli; Siambul iJmgkiz), the strait which di- 
vides Europe from Asia and unites the Propontis 
with the Aegaean sea. 

The Greeks explained the origin of the name by 
the well-known legend of Phrjxus and HeOe, and in 
the later poets (Ovid, Her. xvhi. 117, 137; Prop, 
i, 20. 19; Lucan, v. 56; Avien, 692) frequent al- 
lusion is made to this tradition. 

The “ broad Helle.spnt ” of the Homeric poems 
(H. vii. 86) — for the interpretation of Mr. Walpole 
and Dr. Clarke (Trao. vol Hi. p. 91) of vkdrvs 
*Ekkhcr}rovTos by “ salt Hellespont ” is tof) uiipie- 
turesque to be adopted — was probably conceived to 
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be a wide river flowing throtigh tliiekly wooded 
banks into the sea. (Comp. Herod, vii. 35 ; Wal- 
pfde, Turkey and Greece^ vol. i. p. 101 ; Schlich- 
thorst^ Geogr. Momer. p. 127.) 

Herodotus (ivw 85), Strabo (xiii. p. 591), and 
Pliny (iv. 12, vi. 1) give 7 stadia as the breadth of 
the Hellespont in its narrowest part. Tournefort 
(vol. ii. lett- iv.) and Hobhouse (^Albania, vol. ii. p. 
805) allow about a mile. Some modem Prench 
admeasurements give the distance as much greater. 
The Due de Raguse ( Voyage en Turquie, vol. ii. p. 
164) nearly coincides with Herodotus. 

The bridge, or rather two separate bridges, which 
Xerxes threw across the Hellespont, stretched from 
the neighbourhood of Abydos, on the Asiatic coast, 
to the coast between Sestus and Madytus, on the 
European side; and consisted of 360 vessels in the 
bridge higher up the stream, and 314 in the lower 
one. If the breadth be estimated at a mile or 5280 
feet, 360 vessels, at an average of 14| feet each, 
■would exactly fill up the space. (Grote, Bist. of 
Greece^ vol, v. p. 26 ; comp. Eennell, Geog. of He- 
rod. vol. i. p. 158; Kruse, Uher die ScMffbruckm 
der Terser^ Breslau, 18^0; Choiseul-Gouffier, Voy- 
age Pitioresque^ vol. ii. p. 449,vBahr, ad H&rod. 
vii. 36.) Tlie length of the strait was estimated by 
Herodotus (iv. 85) at 400 stadia. This admeasure- 
ment of course depends upon the point assigned by 
the ancients to the extremity of the Hellespont, a 
point which is discussed by Hobhouse (^Albarda^ vol. 
ii. p. 791). In the later years of the Peloponnesian 
War the Hellespont was the scene of the memorable 
battles of Oynossema and Aegospotami. 

In B. c. 334 the Hellespont was crossed by Alex- 
ander, with an army of about 35,000 men. (Arrian, 
Anah.i. 11; Diod. Sic. xvii. 1.) 

The Hellespont issues from the Propontis near 
Gallipoli [Callipolis], the road of which is the 
auchoiage for the Ottoman fleet. A little lower, on 
the Asiatic side, is Lampsaki [Lampsacus], close 
to which the current sweeps as before, nearly SW. 
to the bay of Sestos, a distance of about 20 miles, 
■with an ordinary width of from 2|- to 3 miles. At 
Sestos the stream becomes narrower, and takes a 
SSE. direction as it passes Abydos, and proceeds to 
the town of Gharndk KaYek-Sz ; from the last point 
it flows SW. for 3 miles to Point Berber, and from 
thence onward in the same dimetion, but rather in- 
creasing in width, for a distance of 9| miles to the 
Aegaean sea. 

About 1-| miles below the W. point of the hay of 
Madytus are the famous castles of the Dardanelles, 
■which give their name to the straits; or the old 
castles of Anatoli md. Rkm-ili : Tchannak-KcYleh- 
Si, on the Asiatic side, and Kilidu-l~Bahr, on the 
European. (Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. 1 p. 
318.) [E.B.J.] 

HELLI, HELLOTIA. [Dodona ; Geaecia, 
p. 1011a.] 

HELMA'XTICA. [Salmantica.] 
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HELOTHJM, HELOTIUS, or ELO'PUS QEKo}- 
pos or^'EAwpos, Ptoh, Steph. KfEKcopov, Scyl. ; EtJh 
%ka}p7vos, Helorinus), a city of Sicily, situated near 
the E. coast, about 25 miles S. of Syracuse, and on 
the banks of the river of the same name. (Steph. 
B. s. V.; Vib. Seq. p. 11.) We have no account of 
its origin, but it was probably a colony of Syracuse, 
of which it appears to have continued always a 
dependency. The name is first found in Scylax 
(§ 13. p. 168); for, though Thucydides repeatedly 
mentions “ the road leading to Helorus ” from Syra- 
cuse (t^v ‘Ekcoplvgy 656v, vi. 66, 70, vii. 80), 
which was that followed by the Athenians in their 
disastrous retreat, he never speaks of the town 
itself. It was one of the cities which remained 
under the government of Hieron II. by the tmaty 
concluded with him by the Romans, in b. c. 263. 
(Diod. xxiii. Exc. H. p. 50, •where the name is 
corruptly written AlXcopcoy): and, having during 
the ^cond Punic War declared in favour of the 
Carthaginians, was recovered by Marcellus in b. c. 
214 (Liv. xxiv. 35). Under the Romans it ap- 
pears to have been dependent on Syracuse, and had 
perhaps no separate municipal existence, though 
in a passage of Cicero ( Fism iii. 48) it appears 
to be noticed as a “ civitas.” Its name is again 
mentioned by the orator (Ib. v. 34) as a maritime 
town where the squadron fitted out by Verres 
was attacked by pirates : but it does not occur in 
Pliny’s list of the towns of Sicily ; though he else- 
where (xxxii. 2), mentions it as a “ castellum” on 
the river of the same name ; and Ptolemy (iii. 4. 

§ 15) speaks of a city of Helorus. Its ruins were 
still visible in the days of Eazello ; a little to the 
N. of the river Helorus, and about a mile from the 
sea-coast. The most conspicuous of them were the 
remains of a theatre, called by the country people 
Colmeo: but great part of the walls and other 
buildings could be traced. The extent of them 
was, however, inconsiderable. These are now said 
to have disappeared, but tliei*e still remains between^ 
this site and the sea a curious column or monu- 
ment, built of large stones, rising on a square pedes- 
tal. This is commonly regarded as a kind of tro- 
phy, erected by the Syracusans to commemorate 
their victory over the Athenians. But there is no 
foundation for this belief : had it been so designed, 
it would certainly have been erected on the banks 
of the river Asinarus, which the Athenians never 
succeeded in crossing. (Fazell. iv. 2. p. 215; 
Cluver. Sicil. p. 186 ; Smyth, Sicily, p. 179 ; 
Hoare, Classical Towr, vol. ii. p. 136.) [E.H.B.] 

HELO'BUS or ELO'BUS (‘'EAwpes or ’'Ekeopos), 
a river in the SE. of Sicily, the most considerable 
which occurs between Syracuse and Cape Fachynum. 
It is now Cj^lled the Ablsso, hut in the upper part of 
its course Is known as the Tellaro or Tello^^o, evi- 
dently a corruption of Helorus. It rises in t ^ hills 
near Pdlas^olo (Acrae), and flows at first to the S., 
then turns eastward, and enters tlie sea about 25 
miles S. of Syracuse. Near its mouth stood the 
town of the same name. [Helorum.] In the upper 
part of its course it is a mountain stream, flowing 
over a rugged and rocky bed, whence Silius Italicns 
calls it “undue clamosus Helorus” (xiv. 269); but 
near its mouth it becomes almost perfectly stagnant, 
and liable to frequent inundations. Hence Virgil 
justly speaks of “ praepingue solum stagnantis He- 
lori” (Aen. iii. 698). Ovid praises the beauty of 
; the valley thi-ough which it flows, which he terms' 
i •* Heloria Tempe” {Fast. iv. 476). Several ancient 
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authors mention that the stagnant pools at the mouth 
of the river abounded in fish, which were saicl to be 
so tame that they would eat out of the hand, in the 
same manner as w'as afterwards not uncommon in the 
fishponds of the Romans. (Apoliodor. ap, Sieph. Byz, 
v.''EKo}pos ; Athenaeus, viii. p. 331 ; FHn. xxxii. 2, 
S.7,) 

It was on the banks of the Helorus, at a spot called 
’Apeas TTopos. the precise locality of which cannot be 
determined, that the Syracusans were defeated by 
Hippocrates* tyrant of Gela, in a great battle. ; 
f Herod, vii. 154; Find. Nem. ix. 95 ; and Schok , 
ad be.) [E.H.B.3 

HELOS (Ti)''EA.os), the name of several towns in 
Greece, so called from their vicinity to marshes. 

1. A town of Laconia, situated east of the mouth 

of the Eurotas, dose to the sea, in a pMn which, 
though marshy near the coast, is described by Po- 
lybius as the most fertile part of Laconia. (Folyb. 
V, 19.) In the earliest times it appCi^irs to have been 
the chief town on the coast, as Amydae was in 
the interior; for these two places are menrioned to- 
gether by Homer (Tl il 584, Hymn. inApoll 410). 
Helos is said to have been founded by Heleius, the 
youngest son of Perseus. On its conquest by the 
Dorians its inhabitants were reduced to slavery; and, 
according to a common opinion in antiquity, their 
name became the general designation of the Spartan 
bondsmen, but the name of these slaves (etAwres) 
probably signified captives, and was derived from the 
root of kXeiv. (Pans. iii. 20. § 6; the account dif- 
fers a little in Strab. viii, p. 365, and Athen. vi. p. 
265, c.; but on the etymology of the word Helots, 
see Diet, of Ant. p. 591.) In the time of Strabo 
Helos was only a village; and when it was visited 
by Pausanias, it was in ruins. (Strnb. viii. p, 363 ; 
Paus. iii. 22. § 3; Helos is also mentioned by Thuc. 
iv. 54; Xen. Hell vi. 5. §32; Steph. B. a. e?.) 
Leake conjectures that Helos may have stood at 
Priniko^ siiice this place is distant from Trinua^ the 
ancient Trinasus, about 80 stadia, which, according 
to Pausanias, was the distance between these two 
places; but we learn from the French Commission 
that Priniko contains only ruins of the middle ages, 
and that there are some Hellenic remains a little 
more to the east near Bizani, which is therefore pro- 
bably the site of Helos. The name of Helos is still 
^ven to the plain of the lower Eurotas. (Leake, 
Moreay vol. I p. 230; Boblaye, RechereJm^ P- 94; 
Curtius, vol. ii. p. 289.) 

2. A town belonging to Nestor, mentioned by 
Homer, was placed by some ancient critics on the 
Alpheius, and by others on the Alorian marsh, where 
was a sanctuary dedicated by the Arcadians to Ar- 
temis; but its position is quite uncertain, (Horn. 
II. ii. 594; Strab. viii. p. 350; PHn. iv. 5. s.7,) 

3. Near Megalopolis. [Megalopolis.] 

HELVECO'NAE (A:AovaW6s,Ptol. ii. 1 1. § 17), 

a tribe of the north of Germany, on the west of the 
Vistula, between the Rugii and Burgundiones. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus {Gemi. 43), the Heiveconae were 
one of the bravest tribes of the Lygii. [L. S.] 

HELVE'TII Q%Kovi\r'rioi^ 'EA/S'^TTtot), a Celtic 
people who in Caesar’s time occupied the country 
between the Jura on the west, -the Rhone and Leman 
lake on the south, and the Rhine on the east and 
north. Caesar (R. G. i. 2) gives the dimensions of 
their country, as they were reported to him, and 
probably the dimensions are not fiir wrong if we take, 

• the meiisureraents in tlie right directions. [Gallia, 
p. 951.] Cluverius and others would correct tliese 
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I numbers, which shows a want of judgment. Caesar 
I says nothing, for be knew nothing, of the soutliern 
' limit of the Helvetii east of the Leman lake. There 
is no evidence in his work that the Helvetii in his 
time occupied any of the snoimtainous part of Swit- 
zerland. They seem to have occupied hilly tracts 
and plains, but not mountains or higli inoiintain 
‘ valleys. Strabo (p. 292) makes tlie Rhaeti border 
on ' a small part of the lake €m$lanz^ and the 
Helvetii and the Mndelici on the larger part of it. 

, The words are ambiguous, and nmy apply both to 
the south or Swiss side of ilie lake, and to the north 
or German side ; and so some people interpret him. 
Strabo obsems that the Helvetii and Viiidelici in- 
habit mountain plains by which he 

means elevated levels and hilly tracts, but not 
mountains. The part which StraW (p. 208) calk 
the Helvetian plains is the country north of tlie 
Leman lake. The Rhaetl and the Xorici, he says, 
dwell right up to the mouatam passes, and over 
them into Italy. There was & tauiition that tlta 
Helvetii vrere once in Germany,, Tacitus {Gmnmi. 
c. 28) thinks that this is probable : and he fixe.s the 
German residence of the Helvetii between the Her- 
cynia Silva, the Rhine, and the Moenus (J/um) ; he 
supposed the Boii to have occupied the pvarts beyond, 
further north and east. But it seems that the 
Germans had driven the Helvetii back, for in Caesar s 
time the Rhine was the frontier, and the two nations 
were continually fighting on it If we assume that 
Caesar’s Helvetii extended to the south side of the lake 
ofComtam^ from the eiistcrn extremity of the Leman 
lake, W'e may suppose their country not to have 
comprised any part south of the lakes of Thim and 
Luzern. This will leave mjm enmigh for them. 

The Jura, which Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 5) calls Jarassus 
(Toypacr<7ds),and Strabo names Tovp<krios and Tdpas, 
separated the Helvetii from the Sequani. The Jura 
of Caesar extends from the north bank of the Rhone 
in a NE. direction, leaving on the east the biisins of the 
‘ Leman lake and the ibto of NmfeMtel and Brnnm* 
That part of the Jura which h boended wi the east 
. by the basins of the hkm of Nmfckdtel and 
has for its western boundary the valley of the Dubis 
{DofAs). Fmm the neighbourhood of Sohtkm^n, 
{S&lewe) a branch of the Jum runs into the 
angle between the junction of the Rhine and tho 
Aar. The Jura is a mass of limestone, consisting 
of parallel ranges, which form longitudinal biisins. 
The Ddfe, noith of Geneva, ia about 5500 feet; and 
thB Mecttkl W'hich lies further south, is still higher. 
Caesar {B. G. L 6) knew of only one pss from 
the country of the Helvetii into the country of tlie 
Sequani, which pass ia SW. of Geneva, where the 
Jura abuts on the Rhone, leaving only a nanow road 
betwt«jn the mountains and the river. At present 
there are several |wsses over the Jura ; one called 
the Dobj leads from Nyon on the lake of Genera 
to Besanqm on the Doubs ; the Orhelklame leads 
from Toerdm to Pmim'lhr in France ; the pass 
called Da the pa» of tlie Pmrre P^tuui 

and the piss of the IimimHthal. Ptolemy’s descrip- 
tion of Hie position of the Helvetii is not exact. 
After fixing the position of the Lingooes, he says : 
“ and after the mountain which lies next to them, 
which is called Jurassus. are, the Helvetii along the 
river Riiine.” The Lingones bordered on the Vosges.. 

The country of the Helvetii was divided into four 
districts or Pays (pagi), and they had twelve towns 
and, 400 villages. (Gae& B, G. i. 12, 27.) Caesar 
has mentioned the names of two pagi, the Tigminus 
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and the Verbigenus. The critics are not quite agreed 
whether we should write Urbigenus or Verbigenus 
in Caesar’s text ; but there is the better MS. autho- 
rity for Verbigenus. (Schneid, ed, Caesar, Bell. Gall) 
Those who write Urbigenus have identified Urb ” 
with the town of Orbe, on the river Orhe^ SW. of 
Yverdun, a place on the site of Urba. [Urba.] 
But an altar was found at Saloduruin (Solothtim)^ 
by Schoepflin, with the inscription genio verbig.; 
and this discovery is supposed to determine Solo- 
thum to be in the pagus Verbigenus. The letters 
VE on this inscription are said to be joined together; 
but some authorities still say that the true reading 
is VEBiG. The inscription, however, belongs to the 
3rd century of our aera, and it is no authority for 
the orthography of Caesar’s time. 'Whether the 
name is Urbigenus or Verbigenus, we may assume | 
that the inscription belongs to the place where it 
was found, and therefore we may conclude that Sa- 
lodurum was a town of the Verbigenus pagus. We 
may also suppose that the pagus extended north- 
ward to the Ehine.; and as far as Baden on the 
lAmniat, a branch of the Aarj if it be true that 
there is an inscription with the words Aquae Ver- 
bigenae ; for these Aquae are probably the same as 
the Aquae Helveticae, which are proved by inscrip- ■ 
tions to be the baths of Baden on the Limimt. 
One of these Baden inscriptions, in honour of M. Au- 
relius, contains the words eesp. aq, Baden is sup- 
posed to be the place which Tacitus (Hist. i. 58) 
alludes to without mentioning the name. 

An inscription has been found near AvencJies 
[ Aventicum] , witli the words oenio pagi. tigor. ; 
and, so far as this evidence goes, we must place the 
Tigurini south of the Verbigeni. Their Pays, then, 
was bounded by the Jura on the west as far south 
as Fort VEcluse, and on the south by the Ehone ' 
from Fort VEcluse to the Lake, and then by the 
Lake. The northern boundary would be about the 
lahe of Morat. We cannot determine the eastern 
boundary of the Tigurini. There is no authority 
for connecting the name of Zurich with the Ti- 
gurinus pagus, for an inscription which has been 
found there shows that the name was different; the 
inscription is sta, that is Static, tvricen ; and in 
the middle age documents Zurich is named Turicum 
and Turegum. D’Anville {Notice, §’c.) states his 
authority for affirming that an inscription “Genio 
pagi Tigur,” with some others, was found marZurkh. 
If this were so, it would weaken the testimony of 
the Avenches inscription, for we cannot suppose 
that this pagus comprehended both Avenches and 
Zurich. But Walckenaer solves the difficulty by 
affirming that such an inscription has not been found 
near Zurich. The opinion of B. Bhenanus, not 
quite rejected by D’Anville, that the name of the 
canton Uri may represent the name Tigurini, need 
only be mentioned to be rejected. 

The names of the two other Helvetian Pagi are 
unknown; but it is a fair conjecture that one of 
them may have been the pagus of the Tugeni. 
Strabo (p. 293) mentions the Tugeni with the 
Tigurini, when he is giving Posidonius’ opinion of 
the Cirabri. Posidonius says that “ the Boii once 
inhabited the Hercynian forest; and that the Cimbri, 
who invaded their country, being repelled by the 
Boii, came down upon the Danube and the Scor- 
disci Galatae, and then to the Teuristae and [read 
“ or ”] Taurisci, who were also Galatae ; and after 
that they came to the Helvetii, who were rich in 
gold and a peaceable people ; but when the Helvetii ' 
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saw that the wealth got by plunder was greater than 
their own, they were induced, and chiefly the Tigu- 
rini and Tougeni, to join the Cimbri ; but they were 
all defeated by the Eomans, both the Cimbri and 
those who joined them.” It seems then that there 
was an Helvetian people named Tugeni, and Walcke- 
naer {G6og., vol. i. p. 311) has no difficulty in 
finding a place for them. He says : “ The name of 
the modern village of Tiigen, at the eastern extre- 
mity of the lahe of Zurich, and that of the valley 
formed by the river Thur, which is Toggenlmrg or 
Tugg&nhmg, do not permit us to doubt that the 
Tugeni inhabited the neighbourhood of these places; 
and in the time of Caesar it is probable that this 
people occupied the country between the lahe of 
. Constam, the Limmat, the lake of WaUenstadt, and 
the two parts of the course of the Rhine to the west 
and to the east of the lake.” Within the limits of 
the Tugeni, if this conjecture is true, we find Zurich, 
Vitodurum {Oherwinterthwr near Wini&rthur), Ar- 
bor Felix (Arho^ on the lake of Constanz, and 
Vindonissa ( 

The name of the fourth pagus is unknown ; but 
as there was a people named Ambrones, who were 
; with the Teutones when Marius defeated them at 
Aquae Sextiae, Walckenaer supposes that they may 
have formed the fourth canton. Strabo (p. 183), 
in speaking of this campaign of Mai*ius, mentions 
only the Ambrones and Tugeni. Eutropius, who of 
course was copying some authority, says (v. 1) that 
“ the Roman consuls Manilius and Caepio were 
defeated by the Cimbri and Teutones, and Tigurini 
and Ambrones, which were German and Gallic 
nations, near the Rhone.” As the Cimbri and 
Teutones are here supposed to be Germans, and as 
the Tigurini were certainly Galli, it is plain that 
the writer, or the authority which he followed, took 
i the Ambrones also to be Galli. The Epitome of 
Livy (J^. 68) mentions the Teutones and Ambrones 
as names of the barbarians whom Marius de- 
feated east of the Rhone ; and also Plutarch {Mar. 
c, 19), who adds that Ambrones is also a name of 
the Ligures. If the Ambrones were a Gallic people 
there is no place for them except in Switzerland ; 
and if the position of the three other Pagi is rightly 
determined., the Ambrones occupied the part south 
of the Verbigeni and Tugeni ; and they would extend 
firom the eastern extremity of the lake of Geneva, 
in the upper valleys of the Aar and tlie Beuss, as 
far east as the course of the Rhone above the lake 
of Constam. But all this is only a conjecture, 

I founded on no very strong probabihties ; and it is 
not likely that the inhabitants of the high valleys 
of Switzerland joined the Helvetic emigration. 

The story of the migration of the four Helvetic 
Pagi is told by Caesar {B. G. i. 2). Orgetorix 
(b. o. 61), a rich Helvetian, persuaded the nobles to 
leave their country with all their people and movables; 
for he argued that, as they were the bravest of the 
GaHi, it would be easy to make themselves masters 
of all the country. They did not, however, intend 
to attack either their neighbours the Sequani, or the 
Aedui, or the Allobroges on the south side of the 
Rhone; but to make terras with the Allobrog^, in 
order to secure a free passage through their country, 
Orgetorix prevailed on the Helvetii to get ready as 
many waggons and beasts of draught as they could, 
and to sow largely, in order to have a stock of pro- 
visions for their journey. Two years were consid-ered 
I enough for preparations, and the third was to be. the 
I year of emigration, Orgetorix, in the meantime, 
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visited the Sequani, and persuaded Castjcns, wh(je 
father Catamantaloedes had held for many yearn me 
kinffly power there, to seize the place which his 
father once had. He also persuaded Dumnorix, the 
brother of Dmtiacus, to do the same among the 
Aedui, and he gave Humnorix his daughter to wire. 
He to® them that they might easily do what he ad-- 
vised, for he was going to have the supreme power . 
among the Helvetii, that the Helvetii were the mmt 
powerful Gallic people, and that he would help to 
secure their royal power with the Helvetian army. 
This was agreed : the three conspirators were to : 
make themselves kings, and then they had good : 
hopes of mastering all Gallia. This conspiracy being 
known to the Helvetii hy some informer, Orgetorix 
was summoned to trial. The punishment for treason 
among the Helvetii was burning. The man came on 
the day fixed for the trial, but he had a train of 
10 000 slaves, and dependent® about him, and there 
was no trial. Orgetorix was in open rebellion, and 
while the magistrates were getting together a force 
from the country to maintain the law and put him 
down, he died, or, as the Helvetii suppc^d, he put 
an end to himself. Though usurpation was a com - 
mon thing in the Gallic states, the people were never 
long pleased with it, and a usurper had generally a 
short reign. 

The Helvetii still determined to leave their conn- 
try. They burnt their 12 towns, their 400 villages, 
and all the private buildings. They burnt also all the 
com which they did not want; and they were directed 
by their leaders to take meal and flour enough to last 
three months. They prsuaded the Eanraci to join 
them, a tribe who were situated on the EMne alx>ut 
Bale, but probably within the territory of the Sequani ; 
and also Ttdingi and Latobrigi, who were on the east 
side of the Rhine, and either a German people or a 
remnant of those Helvetii who once occupied the 
country. They also got some Boii to join them, whom 
Caesar describes as Boii who had settled beyond the 
Rhine and had passed into the Noric territoiy, and 
had attacked Horeia.” This is very obscure. The 
simplest explanation is, that some of the Boa who 
had been long settled in Germany, and who hap- 
pened now to be on the eastern borders of the 
Helvetic country, were persuaded to join them. 
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The Helvetii, says Caesar, could only get out of 
their country by two w-ajs ; an expression which 
implies that the direction" of tlieir route w:is deter- 
mined, for tliey could certainly have got out by the 
north as well as by the south. One of the.se two ways 
led along the Rhone, on the riglit bank, to the place 
where the Jura abuts on the river, leaving only r<K)m 
for a single waggon. This is the place where Ff}rt 
VEclme stands. The other road was over the Klione 
at Geneva, and through the country of the Allolavges 
and the Frovincia. The route of the Helvetii was 
therefore to the south-west. At the prunt where the 
Rhone flow® out of the lake of Geneva is an island, 
on which stood the town of Geneva, wJiich belonged 
tothe Aliobroges. The inwlem town is on the island 
and on both sides of the Rhone, There wa.s a bridge 
from Geneva to the territory of tlie Helvetii, and we 
assume that there was another bridge from the island 
to the south side. All the Helvetii were to meet at 
Geneva on the 28th of iHarch of the .unreformed 
calendar, expecting to prevail on the Aliobroges to 
allow them a passage, and intending to force a pas- 
sage if it was not granted. Caesar, wdio was now 
pr^nsul of Gallia Cisalpiiia and of tiie Fmvinciii, 
was at Rome ; and, hearing of this preparation, he 
hurried from the city and arrived at Geneva. He 
does not tell us where he crossed the Alps._ He 
mustered as many men as he could in the Frovincia, 
for he had only one legion with him, and he ordered 
the bridge at Geneva to be debtroyeil, — ^the bridge 
which connected the island with the north bank of 
the Rhone, if he only destroyeil one bridge. The 
Helvetii sent to say that tin-y jntended to pa-s 
through the Frovincia without doing any harm, and 
begged that he would give them pennission, Caesiir, 
rccoilecting what had happened to L. Cassius atal 
his anny, whom the Helvetii had sent imder the yoke 
[Gallia, p. 955], resolved not to allow them to 
pass through the Frovincia. He told them that ho 
would consider about it, and they must come again 
on the 13tli of April, (b. c. 58.) 

In the mean time Caesar employed his legions and 
the troops that he had raised in the Frovincia, the 
number of which is not mentioned, in building a w"all 

mums), probably an earthen rampart, on the 
south side of the Rhone, from the place where it 
I flows out of the Leman lake to the Jam. The wall 
was 19 Roman miles long and 16 feet high, with 
a ditch ; which may mean that it was 16 feet high 
from the bottom of the ditch. The wall w'as manned, 
and at intervals there were towere (cftstella> 
When the day came for Caesar’s answer, he refused 
to allow the Helvetii to pass through the Provineia,and 
told them, that if they made the attempt, he should pre- 
vent them. The Helvetii tided to break through the wall. 
Some crossed the river by bridges of boats and planks 
fastened together, and others folded the Rhone where 
it was shallowest : sometimes they attacked the wall 
by day, and sometimes by night ; but the Roman troops 
drove them back, and they iaxied to break through 
the Roman lines. Some persons who have explained 
Caesar’s operations before Geneva, or rather have 
found fault with his story, begin by supposing that 
his wall was made on the north side of the Rhone. 
If men can make such a blunder as this, there is no 
need to waste any woitk on them. The wall began 
on the south side of the river, cic«e to the lake, and 
was made along the river to the point where the 
Arpe enters the Rhone, just below Geneva ; and it 
was continued along the Rhone to the point where 
the Riione passes through the Jura, On the north 
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side of the river, at the base of the mountain named I cannot be proved. Caesar left Labienus to take care 


Credo,. is now Fort VFcluse^ or Fort la Clme^ as it 
is sometimes written. On the south side is the range 
of high land, which is a continmition of the Jura ; 
and here the wall ended. As the Rhone cannot be 
forded below this point, and is indeed hardly fordable 
above, if Caesar kept the Helvetii from crossing be- 
tween Geneva and Fort VEclme^ his enemies must 
go some other way. The length of Caesar’s wall, | 
measured from a point a little above Geneva along 
the Rhone to a point opposite to Fort VEclme^ 
agrees with Caesar’s lengA ; and we may suppose 
that the text is right as to the numbers, which has 
only been doubted by those editors who have supposed 
that his wall was made from the lake on the north 
side of the Rhone to the Jura, which would be a 
manifest absurdity, and is contrary to Caesar’s nar- 
rative. Appian ( Galt Excerpt xiii.) found the same 
length of wall, either in Caesar’s text or elsewhere ; 
for he makes it 150 stadia, which, at 8 stadia to a 
Roman mile, is 18| M.R. Another objection to 
Caesar’s nairative is, that the Rhone below the junc- 
tion of the Arve is not fordable now; it is rapid, and 
sunk in a deep bed between rocks, which circum- 
stances would render the passage of the river either 
by bridges of boats, rafts, or wading impossible. 
But it has been maintained, even in modern times, 
that such a passage over the Rhone would not he 
impossible. Caesar says that in his time it was done ; 
and it is certain that some change must have taken 
place in the bed of such a river, through which a 
rapid stream has been running for 2000 years. 

There now only remained the other way for the 
Helvetii, which they could not take if the Sequani 
opposed them (B, G. i. 9) — the narrow pass between 
the Jura and the Rhone. Bumnorix managed this 
for the Helvetii, and the two peoples gave hostages ^ 
to one another; the Helvetii promising to do no 
mischief, and the Sequani undertaking not to molest 
them. Now the objectors say there were many other 
roads that the Helvetii could have taken, and par- 
ticularly the road from Orbe in the Pays de Vcmd 
to Fontarlier on the Bovhs : and General Warnery, a 
great anthority in this matter, for he places Caesar’s 
wall on the wrong side of the river, really believes 
they did go this way ; to which the answer is, that 
Caesar says they did not. The road to Fontarlier, 
says Warnery, is the most open, easy, and practi- 
cable of all the roads through the Jura. The 
general should have proved that it was so in Caesar’s 
time, and the best road for waggons early in spring ; 
but, even if he had done that, he would not have 
confuted the author of the Cominentarii. Caesar 
was told that the Helvetii intended to pap through 
the territory of the Sequani and the Aedui, and that 
their purpose was to reach the country of the San- 
tones on the north side of the Lower Garonm. The 
route by Fontarlier was quite out of their way. 
They wanted to cross the !l^one, and pass through 
the territory of the Allobroges ; and if they could 
not do this, their best road, their only road, was 
past Fort VEcluse, Besides, if the Sequani were 
willing to let the Helvetii pass through their country, 
they would let them pass along the southern border 
rather than through the middle of their lands ; 
and, as the Allobroges had some lands north of the 
Rhone below Fm*t- VEcluse^ which lands the Hel- 
vetii plundered, there is a very good reason for the 
Sequani allowing the Helvetii to take this road, and 
no other, if there was at that time, and at that 
«>eason of the year, another waggon-road, which 


of his wall, while he went to North Italy for fresh 
troops. He raised two legions, took three more 
from their vsinter quarters about Aqnileia, and again 
crossing the Alps came into the territory of the 
Vocontii, and thence crossed the Isara Qsere) into 
the country of the Allobroges. Erom the territory 
of the Allobroges he crossed the Rhone, into the ter- 
ritory of the Segusiani. The Segusiani, whose chief 
place was afterwards Lugdunura {Lyon), had also a 
part of the country in the angle between the Saone 
and the Rhone, Caesar crossed the Rhone above 
the junction of the Rhone and Saone. 

Labienus had let the Helvetii move through the 
pass Sit Fort TEcluse. It was enough for him to 
defend his wall. When Caesar was coming up with 
the Helvetii, some of them were in the country of 
the Aedui, having crossed the Arar (Saone). They 
got across with boats and rafts, some of which they 
would find on the river, for it was much used at 
that time for navigation ; but we may suppose that 
they would also have to make rafts to carry across 
so many people and so much baggage. Caesar waited 
till three parts of the Helvetii had got over the river, 
wl^en he attacked the remaining fourth part, the 
Tigurini. These were the people who had defeated 
L. Cassius and killed L. Riso, the grandfather of 
Caesar’s father-in-law. A great part of the Ti- 
gurini were cut to pieces, and the rest took to flight 
and hid themselves in the woods. Plutarch and 
Appian say that Labienus defeated the Tigurini, 
which may be true. It is not said where the Hel- 
vetii were crossing the Saone ; and there is no au- 
thority for placing the passage at Macon, as some 
people will place it, though Macon cannot be much 
out of the way. The march of the Helvetii from 
Fort VEclme ioM&con could not be direct; and 
by the nearest road it would be about 90 or 100 
miles. This was tlie distance that they had tra- 
velled! with their women, children, carts, and bag- 
gage while Caesar went to Italy, returned, and 
overtook them on the Saone. The Helvetii, with 
such roads as they had, or no roads at all, and 
the immense number of people and waggons, would 
not travel at that season more than a few miles a 
day. The Helvetii had also some cavalry. The 
roads, such as they were, would be all mud, and 
full of ruts. Caesar made a bridge over the Arar, 
and followed those who had crossed the river. He 
got over in one day, and the Helvetii had taken 
twenty days to do it, a length of time not at all 
unreasonable, if we consider that there were about 
300,000 of them and many waggons. If we add 
these twenty days to the time of the march from Fort 
VEclme 'to '%.e passage of the Saone, there will be 
plenty of time for Caesar’s hasty march into Italy 
and back. Divico, who had commanded the Tigurini 
(b. C. 107) in the war against Cassius, came with 
other Helvetii to Caesar after he had crossed the 
Saone, to propose teims of peace ; but he and the 
proconsul could not agree. Though Divico had 
commanded an army in e. o. 107, that would not 
prove that he was too old to be a counsellor fifty 
years after ; as some suppose who find fault 
with Caesar’s narrative. Caesar followed the Hel- 
vetii for about fifteen days, keeping five or six 
miles in their rear ; easy work for his men, for the 
Helvetii could not move quickly. The route was up 
the valley of the Sadne on the west side, hut not 
close to the river. (B. G. i. 10.) Caesar’s supplies 
were brought up the Arar in boats, and it caused 
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him inconvenieiice to beat a distance from them : 
but he would not leave the rear of the Helyetii. 
When Caesar was within 18 M. P. of Bibracte 
{Autun), he left the rear of the Helvetii, and moved 
towards the town to get supplies, for the Aedui had 
not kept their promise to send him corn. The Hel- 
vetii were of course about the same distance from 
the place, and probably nearly due south of Autwt ; 
for this position would be on their inarch towards 
the Loire through Bourbon VAncL They were 
thus on the road to the Santones. 

The Helvetii, perceiving Caesar’s movement, faced 
about and were upon his rear. This brought on a : 
general battle. The Helvetii fought desperately; 
though the battle lasted from about mid-day to 
night-fall, no one saw an Helvetian turn his back on 
the Romans. The fight was continued till late in the 
night, at the place where the Helvetii had their 
baggage, for they had put their carts (cam) as a 
fence all round. The Romans at last got possession 
of the baggage and the camp, as Caesar calls it; 
and we know what took place, though he does not 
tell us. Women and children were massacred without 
mercy. A daughter and son of Orgetorix were taken 
prisoners. About 130,000 men (hominum, a term 
which may include women), who survived the battle, 
moved from the field, and without halting In the 
night reached the country of the Lingones. Caesar 
was employed for three days in burying his dead 
and looking after his wounded men, and could not 
follow immediately. But he sent a threatening 
message to the Lingones, if they should venture to 
assist his enemies ; and after the third day he marched 
in pursuit of them. On his rcmd he was met by a 
deputation of the Helvetii, who prayed for mercy. 
The proconsul ordered them to tell their people to 
stay where they were, and wait for him. On his 
arrival he demanded their arms, hostages, and the 
slaves who had run away to join them. During the 
night 6000 men of the Pagus Verbigenus ran away 
towards the Rhine and the borders of the Hermans. 
Caesar sent an order to the people through whose 
territory they were moving to bring them back; and 
they brought them back — 6000 men with arms in 
their hands, but dispirited, and probably perishing 
of hunger. Caesar treated these men as enemies: 
they were all massacred. Dion Cassius (xxxviii. 33) 
spe^ of the 6000 being destroyed, but his narrative 
does not qmte agree with Caesar’s. The rest of the 
Helvetii were sent home, to the places they came 
from, and told to rebuild their towns and villages. 
They had lost all their com, and the Aliobroges 
were required to supply them. Caesar would not 
allow the Helvetic territory to be nnoceupied, for fear 
of the Germans from the other side of the Rhine 
coming over and seizing it, and so becoming neigh- 
bours of the Provinda and the Aliobroges. But the 
Germans now occupy the largest part of Switzerland, 
and it is very probable that they did come over and 
occupy many of the parts which had been depopulated. 
It does not appear that Caesar ever went into the 
country to see what was going on. [Bon.] 

Tablets were found in the Helvetic camp, written 
in Greek characters, and were brought to Caesar; in 
which tablets were registered the whole number of 
the Helvetii able to bear arms who had left their 
homes, and tliere was a separate register of children, 
oM men, and women. The numbers were as follows: 
TuFingi, 36,000 ; Latobrigi, 14,000 ;Biauraci, 23,000; 
Boii, 32,000; Helvetii, 263,000: in all 368,000. 
The fighters were 92,000, about one fourth of the 
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whole number. A census was taken of all who 
returned, and the number was found to be 1 10,000. 
If ail the numbers are right in Caesar, we find some 
inconsistenej here; for 130,000 eseafscd into the 
countiy of the Lingones, of wdiom 6000 were mas- 
sacred: the remainder would be 124,000. Out of 
this number, however, many might die before they 
reached their home, and some iniglst run tmtxy. We 
can hardly suppose that all the children and women 
perished in the camp near Bibracte, though it is 
possible they might get hard treatment from the 
Aedui, whose lands the Helvetii hud pillagefL 
i However, the result was that less than a thir<i of the 
whole number retunied home, and the ninnher of 
women that perisheti must have been so large jk 
to leave very few for the men who smwived this 
calamity. 

M«Bt of the Gallic states sent to congratulate 
Caesar on bis victory, which they affected to con- 
sider, as much for their own interest m that of the 
Romans; for the Helvetii, they t^aid, or so Caesar 
m:ikes them say, though pros|x^rous at home, had 
left their countiy to conquer all Gallia, to chooj?« for 
their residence such jiart as they should like best, 
and to make all the states tributary. Great rovo- 
lutions had taken place in Gallia before ; but a 
whole nation, who possessed towns and villages, 
quitting their home to look out for a new one, must 
have l^n moved by some stnmg motives. The 
proximity to the Germans, wlio were troublesome 
neighbour, and the want or the wish for more 
room, are reasons for the migmtion which we ein 
deduce from CaiBarl Tlie Helvetii were a warlike 
people, and their men wanted a witier field than a 
country which was shut in by natural boundaries. 
The restlessness of the wealthy Helvetii, and exag- 
gerated notions among the people of a better country 
in the south and west of Gallia, were probaldy tlm 
strongest motive for tlie emigration. A few cen- 
turies earlier they tniglit have taken the road to 
Italy, and have got there: but that eoimtrj' hat! been 
■closed gainst adventurora by the ItoiiMUtis; and if 
the Helvetii did emigrate, there is no eotmtiy that 
we can name to which they were more likely to ^ 
than that which they set out for. 

■ Caesar does not mention the name of a single 
town in the Helvetian country. A few names of 
' towns appear later, and the names seem to be Gallic: 
Noeodunum or Coloaia Equestris [Coloxia Eques- 
..TEis]; Saloduium; Eburodunum; Aventicum; and 
Minnodunum. Augusta Riuracoram (Auffsi) was. 
founded, in the time of Augustas; the name is only 
Roman, and it is not within the limits of Caesar’s 
Helvetii. Basilia (Bmh) is also . a late foundation. 
Vitodurom, in the east part of Switzerland, may be 
a Gallic name also ; but Switzerland dues not re- 
tain a great many names of Gallic original. It 
seems that the boundary between the country of the 
Helvetii on the east, and Rhaetia under the later em- 
pire, was not the Rhine above the lake of Comtam^ 
but the boundary was west of the lake. [Fines, 
No. 15.] The name Helvetia belongs to & kte 
j period, though Caesar uses the expression “ Hel- 
‘ vetia Civitas.” 

The Romans made several roads in the Helvetian 
territory. That which was made over the Jura 
[Gallia, p. 966] is probably the road from Orha 
■ (Orbe) to Aiiolica [Ariolica]. There was a road 
from Orba, through Lacus Lausonius {Lamatme) 
and Equestris, to Geneva. There was a road from 
Yibisoum (Fet’uy), through Bromagus [Euomagus] 
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and Minnoduntimy to Aventicuin {Avenclies ) ; and casus S-ud tbe Euxine, with an area of 1000 stadia, 
thence through Salodurum to Augusta Rauracorum. (Strab* i. c.j comp. Plin. vi. 4; Scyl. p. 31; Ptol. v. 
There was also a road from Augusta Rauracoium 10.) [E. B. J.] 

eastward through Vindonissa {Windisch') to Ad HENNA. [Enna.] 

Fines (Pfyn), Arbor Felix, and Brigautia {Bregenz) HEPHAE'STIA. [Lemnos.] 
on the lake of Constam. HBFHAE'STIA, the ancient name of the small 

A work by J. F. Eoesch, Commentar. iiher die island now called Comino, between Malta and Gozo. 
Commentarien^ 4r^ j Halle, 1783. contains some [Meeita ; Gaulos.] (See Wesseling, Itiner. 
good remarks on General Warnei-y’s Remarques mr p. 518.) The island is about two miles long from 
Cesar, Roesch was an officer and lectumr on NE, to SW., with a good channel on each side. It 
militaiy science. There is a map in his book of the has always l3een, with Gozo, a dependency of Malta, 
country between Geneva rndFort XEcluse, [G. L.] To the SW. is a small rocky islet called Cominotto^ 
HELVETUM. [Helcebus.] of which the ancient name is unknown. [J. S.H.] 

HE'LVII, a people of the Provincia or Gallia HEPHAE'STIADAE. [Attica, p. 326, b.] 
Narbonensis, who bordered on the Arverni, but were HEPHAE'STIAE INSULAE. [Aeoliae In- 
within the limits of the Provincia. The Gevenna sulae.] 

formed the boundary between the Helvii and the HEPHAE'STION (*H<^>al(TTioy), a district near 
Arverni. (Caes. B, G, vii. 7, 8.) The Helvii were Phaselis, in the south of Lycia; it derived its name 
east of the Cevennes^ and occupied the old French from the fact that fire constantly was issuing from 
division of the Vivarais, When, however, Caesar the loose soil. (Ctesias, God 73, p. 146 ; 

speaks of the Helvii as bordering on the Arverni, he Senec. Ep, 79.) According to Pliny (ii. 110) these 
means the Arverni and their dependencies; for the fires appear to have arisen from springs of burm'ng 
Gabali, and Vellauni or Vellavi, were between the naptha. (Comp. Plin. v. 28; Solin. 39.) [L. S.] 
Helvii and the Arverni [GabaliJ, and they were HEPTACOMETAE (^EirraKopTjrai)^ a barba- 
dependent on the Amrai. (H. (?. vii. 75.) The rous tribe of the Mosynoeci on the coast of Pontus, 
name is written ’EA.ouol in the texts of Strabo, who inhabiting Mount Scoedises, and living on chesnuts 
makes their territory commence on the east, at the and game. From their houses, which are said to 
bankof the Rhone, which is no doubtcorrect. He places have resembled towers, they attacked and robbed 
them in Aquitania, which is generally supposed to be travellers. (Strab. xii. p. 549; Steph. B. ; a. «?.; 
a mistake ; but Augustus, who enlarged the Pro- comp, Mosynoeci.) [^* S.] 

vineia of Aquitania, may have attached the Helvii HEPTA'NOMIS (^ E7rTavo/4fs, Ptol. iv. 5 §55; 
to it. In Pliny (iii. 4) they appear in Narbonensis, more properly ‘Ewt^ Nopol or 'EwTawcAfy, Dionys. 
and their chief town is Alba. [Alba Helvorum.] Perieg. 251; sometimes ^ /U€Ta|i5[7;^]), the modern 
It is generally sup]iX)sed that Ptolemy’s Elycoci ilfcsr- TFbsiam of the Arabian geographers, or Middle 
(’EXu/cwkoi, ii. 10. § 18), whose chief town was Alba Egypt, may be described generally as the district 
Augusta, are the Helvii. But Ptolemy’s Elycoci which separates the Thebai’d from the Delta. Inas- 
are east of the Rhone, and Alba Augusta is a differ- much, however, as the appellation of the Seven 
ent name from Alba Helvorum. Pliny (xiv. 3) Homes is political rather than territorial, it is not 
mentions a vine that was discovered, seven years easy to define the actual boundaries of this region, 
before he was writing, at Alba Helvia in the Narbo- The northern portion belonged to the kingdom of 
nensis, which vine flowered and lost its flower in a Lower Aegypt, of which it contained the capital, 
single day, and for that reason was the safest to Memphis; the southern appertained to the elder king- 
plant. It was named Narboaica, and when he wrote dom of Thebes, so long at least as there continued 
was planted all over the Provincia. [G. L.] to be two monarchies in the Nile valley. It is not 
HELVILLUM, a town of Umbria, on the Via possible to determine at what period, if indeed at 
Flaminia, known only from the Itineraries, which any, the Heptanomis was regarded as an integral 
place it 27 M. P. from Forum Flaminii, or 15 M. P. third of Aegypt. About the number of its nomes 
from Nuceria. These distances coincide with the there can be no question; but which, at any given 
positionof8f^e7Zo, a village that still forms one of the era, were the seven principal nomes, it is less easy 
stages on the modem road which follows the line of to decide. They probably varied with the vicissi- 
the Flaminian Way. (^Itm.Anf. p. 125 ; Tah.Peut,') tudes of local prosperity — war, commerce, or migra- 
At the same time, the name of Sigillo suggests a tion, from time to time, causing a superior nome to 
relation with the Suillum of Pliny, who enumerates decline, and, on the contrary, raising an inferior 
the Suillates among the towns of Umbria (iii. 14. nome to eminence. According to Ptolemy and Agu- 
s. 19); and it is not improbable that the Helvillum tharehides {de Ruhr. Mar. ap. Phot. Bibliotk. p. 
of the Itineraries is either identical with the Suillum 1339. R.), both of whom wrote long after the ori- 
of Pliny, or was situated in its immediate neigh- ginal divisions had been modified, the Seven Nomes 
bourhood. [E, H. B.] were the following : (1.) Memphites. (2.) Hera- 

HEMEPvOSCO’PIUM. [Dianium.] cleopolites. (3.) Crocodilopolites or Arsinoites. (4.) 

HE'NETL [Veneti.j Aphroditopolites. (5.) Oxyi-hynchites. (6.) Cy- 

PIENIOCHI ('Hvfox^b Dionys. 687 ; Arrian, nopplites, (7.) Hermopolites. The Greater and 
Peripl. p. il; Anon. Peripl. p. 15), a Colchian Lesser Oases were always reckoned portions of the 
tribe, who appear in geography as eai-ly as Hella- Heptanomis, and hence it must apparently have sent 
nicus (p. 91, ed. Sturz). Strabo (xi. p. 496), who nine, and not seven, nomarchs to the general assembly 
derives their name from the legendary charioteers of in the Labyrinth. * The capitals of the Nomes, whose 
the Dioscuri, describes them as a sea-faring, piratical names are sufficiently indicated by the respective ap- 
race, using small boats, called Kajudpai by the Greeks, pellations of the divisions themselves— e. g. Her- 
,and containing from twenty-five to thirty men. mopolis of the Nomos Hermopolites, &c. — were also 
From the account of the escape of Mithridates the chief towns of the Middle Land. This district 
Eupator, from Pontus to the Bosporus, they appear comprised the three greatest works of Egyptian arc 
occupying the country between the W. edge of Can- and enterprise, e. g., the Pyramids, the Labyrinth, 
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and the artificial district formed by the canal Bcthr^ 
Jimf<, the JSfomos Arsinoites or theiF"^ 0 M»^ These, 
as well as the chief cities of the Heptanomis, are de- 
scribed under their separate designations. [Aphbo- 
DITOPOLIS, Cynopolis, &e.]. ^ 

Tiie Heptanomis extended from lat. K. 27® 4*’ to 
30® H.: its boundary to S. was the castle of Her- 
mopolis (^‘EpfiorcoKtr^vr) (pvXoK'f}) ’^ to H, the apex of 
the Delta and the town of Cercasorum; W. the irm- 
gular line of the Libyan Desert; and E. the hills 
which confine the Nile, or the sinuous outlme, the 
recesses and projections of the Arabian mountains. 
Thus, near Hermopolis at the S. extremity of ^this 
region, the eastern hills approach very near the river, 
while those on the western or left bank recede to a 
considerable distance from it. Again, in lat. 29®, 
the Libyan hills retire firora the vicinity of the Nile, 
bend toward NW., and sharply return to it by a 
curve to E., embracing the province of Aisinoe {M- 
Fyoum). Between the hills on which the Pyramids 
stand and the corresponding elevation of Gehel-el- 
Mohatiam on the eastern bank of the river, the Jffep- 
tanomis expands, until near Cercasorum it acquire 
almost the breadth of the subjacent Delta. 

The Heptanomis is remarkable for its quarries of 
stone and its rock-grottoes. Besides the Alabastrites, 
already described, we find to N. of Antinoe the 
grottoes of Benihassan, — the Specs Artemidos of the 
Greeks. Nine miles lower down are the grottoes of 
Kmm-el-Ahmar, and in the Arabian desert, on the 
east, quarries of the beautiful veined, and white ala- 
baster, which the Egyptians employed in their sarco- 
phagi, and in the more delicate portions of their 
architecture. From tlie quarries of Tourah and 
Mjissarah, in the hills of Gebel-el-Mohattam,, east of 
Memphis, they obtained the limestone used in casing 
the pyramids. The roads from these quarries may 
still be traced across the intervening plain. 

Under the Ptolemies the Heptanomis was go- 
verned by an itrKrrpdrriyoSj and by an officer of 
corresponding designation, — procurator, — under the 
Roman Oaesare. We find him described in inscrip- , 
■lions (Orelli, Imcr, Lat. n. 516) as “ procurator 
Augusti epistrategiae Septem Nomorum.” Under 
the later Caesars in the 3rd century a. d. the five , 
northern Nomas, Memphites, Heracleoplites, Aisi- 
noites, Aphroditopolites, and Oxyrhyncites, together 
with the Nomos Leptopolites, constituted the pro- 
vince of Arcadia, •which subsequently became a me- i 
tropolitan episcopal see. The naturd productions of 
the Heptanomis resemble those of Upper Egypt 
generally, and present a more tropical Fauna and 
Flora than those of the Delta. Its population also 
•was less modified by Greek or Nubian admixture 
than that of either Lower or Upper Egypt; although, 
after the 4th century a. d., the Heptanomis was 
overrun by Arabian marauders, who considerably 
affected the native races, [VV. B. D.] 

HERACLEIA ('Hpa/cAeta), I. In Europe. 

HERACLEIA, a town or fortress of Athamania 
of uncertain site. (Liv. xxxviii. 2.) 

HERACLEIA, an ancient place of Pisatis in 
Elis, but a village in the time of Pausanias, was dis- 
tant 40 or 50 stadia from Olympia. It contained 
medicinal waters issuing from a fountain sacred to 
the Ionic nymphs, and flowing into the neighbouring 
stream called Cytherus or Cytherius, which is the 
brook near the modern village of Bruma. (Sfcrab. 
viii. p. 356 ; Pans. vi. 22. § 7 ; Boblaye, Mechercim, 
4‘C. p. 129 ; Curtins, Pehponnesos, vol. ii* p. 72.) 
HERACLEU LYNCESTIS ('HpekAeta, Pdlyb. 
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xxviii. 11, 15, xxxir. 12; Stiib.viL p. 319; Rol. 
.iii. 13. § 33; Liv. xxvi. 25, xxxi. 39; Itin. 

Peut. Tab. ; 'EpaKAeta AdfCKov. HlerocL ; Const. 
Porph. de Them. ii. 2), the chief town of the pro- 
vince of Upper Macedonia, called Lyncestis, at a 
, distance of 46 M. P. from Lychnidus and 64 M. P. 
from Edessa. According to the proportional dis- 
tances, Heracleia stood not far from the modem to'^vn 
of Filurlna, at about 10 geog. miles direct to the 
S. of Bitolia^ nearly in the centre of the Egiiatiaii 
,Way. 

. Calyinus narrowly escaped being intercepted by 
the Pompeians on Ins rear, after having fallen back 
upon Heracleia, which Ciiasar (B. €. iii. 79) rightly 
places at the foot of the Candavkn mountains, 
though his transcribm have interpolated, the paa, 
sage, and confounded it with the Heraclem Sintica of 
Thracian hlacedonia. 

The writer of a geographical fragment (ap. Hud- 
soriyGeop. Mm. voL iv. p. 43; comp. Joann, Cinaam, 
p. 127, ed. Bonn) has identified this city mtli Pe- 
la^orila [Felagokia], hut incorrectly. (Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. iii. pp>.281, 311, 318; Tafe^ 
de Viae Egimt. Part. Oceid. p. 39.) TE. B. J.] 

HERACLEIA SFNTICA ('H.'dftrAela 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 30; Steph. B, ; Const. Porph. dfe Tkem. 
ii. 2; ‘HpdaAeta ^rpvporos^ llierocles; Henidea ex 
Sintixs, Liv. xiii. 51), the priricipii town of Siritice, 
a district on the right bank of the Stryrrion, in 
Thracian Macedonia. It was distant from Philippi, 
by the Jioirutn road ■which j^asNcd round the N. side 
of the hake, 55 M. F., and by that which passed on 
the S. side, 52 M. P. (Pent Tab.) 

Demetrius, son of Philip V. king uf Macedonia, 
was murdered and put to death here. (Liv. xL 24.) 
It stood on the site of the mcHieJii Z&rwkh&ri. a 
small village where the peasants find iii ploughing 
the ground great numbers of ancient coins. (Leake, 
Norikeni Greece^ vol. iii. p. 226.) The coins of this 
place, are very numerous. (S«tlai, Mm. 

37-;. Eckliel, Yol. ii, p. 71.) 



com OF HEBACLEIA C? MACEOOSU, 

HERACLEIA TBACHINIA. [TRAoms.] 
HERACLEIA ("HpchcAeia : Eth. ^EpcucKTiXoSj 
Heracliensis or Heracieonsis : Poiicoro% a city of 
Magna Graecia, situated in Lucania on the gulf of 
Tarentum, but a short distance from the sea, and 
between the rivers Aciris and Siris. It was a Oi’eek 
colony, but founded at xi period considerably kter 
than most of the other Greek cities in this part of 
Italy. The territory in ■whieh it was estoblished 
had previously Belonged to the Ionic colony of Siris, 
and after the fall of that city [Siris] seems to have 
become the subject of contention bertveen the neigh- 
bouring states. The Atlienians, we know, had a 
claim upon the territory of Siris (Herod. \dn. 62), 
and it was probably in virtue of this that their colo- 
nists the Thurians, almost immediately after their 
establishment in Italy, advanced similar pretenrions. 
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These were, however, 'resisted 'by the Tarentines, arid 
war eiisaed between the two states, which was at 
length tenninated by an arrangement that they 
should found a new colony in the disputed district, 
which, though in fact a joint settlement, should 'be 
designated as a colony of Tarentum. The few re- 
maining inhabitants of Siris were added to the new 
colonists, and it would appear that the settlement 
was first established on the ancient site of Siris itself, 
but was subsequently transferred from thence, and a 
new city founded about 24 stadia from the former, 
and nearer the river Aciris, to which the name of 
Heracleia was given. Siris did not cease to exist, 
but lapsed into the subordinate condition of the port 
or emporium of Heracleia. (Strab. ri. p. 264.) The 
foundation of the new city is placed by Diodorus in 
B. c. 432, fourteen years after the settlement of 
Thurii; a statement which appears to agree well 
with the above narrative, cited by Strabo from An- 
tiochus. (Antiochus, i c.; Diod.xii. 36; 

Liv. viii. 24.) Diodorus, as well as Livy, calls it 
simply a colony of Tarentum; Antioehus is the only 
writer who mentions the share taken by the Thu- 
rians in its original foundation. Pliny erroneously 
regards Heracleia as identical with Siris, to which it 
had succeeded; and it was perhaps a similar mis- 
conception that led Livy, by a strange anachronism, 
to include Heracleia among the cities of Magna 
Graecia where Pythagoras established his insti- 
tutions. (Liv. i. 18; Piin. iii. 11. s. 15.) The new 
colony appears to have risen rapidly to power and 
prosperity, protected by the fostering care of the 
Tarentines, who were at one time engaged in war 
w'ith the Messapians for its defence. (Strab. vi. p. 
281.) It was probably owing to the predominant 
influence of Tarentum also that Heracleia was selected 
as the place of meeting of the general assembly 
(TrauTjyvpis) of the Italiot Greeks; a meeting appa- 
rently originally of a religious character, but of 
course easily applicable to political objects, and which 
for that reason Alexander, king of Epirus, sought to 
transfer to the Thurians for the purpose of weaken- 
ing the influence of Tarentum. (Strab. vi. p. 280.) 

But beyond tiie general fact that it enjoyed great 
wealth and prosperity, — advantages which it doubt- 
less owed to the noted fertility of its territory, — we 
have scarcely any information concerning the history 
of Heracleia until we reach a period when it was al- 
ready beginning to decline. 'We cannot doubt that 
it took part with the Tarentines in their wars against 
the Messapians and Lucanians, and it appears to 
have fallen gradually into a state of almost depend- 
ence upon that city, though without ever ceasing to 
be, in name at least, an independent state. Hence, 
when Alexander, king of Epirus, who had been in- 
vited to Italy by the Tarentines, subsequently became 
hostile to that people [Tarentum], he avenged 
liimself by taking Heracleia, and, as already men- 
tioned, transferred to the Thurians the general 
assemblies that had previously been held there. (Liv. 
viii. 24 ; Strab. vi. p. 280.) During the war of 
Pyrrhus with the Eomans, Heracleia was the scene 
of the first conflict between the t^o powers, the 
consul Laevinus being totally defeated by the Epirot 
king in a battle fought between the city of Heracleia 
and the river Siris, B. c. 280. (Pint. 16, 

17; Flor. i. 18. § 7*; Zonar. viii, 4; Oros. iv. L) 

* It is a striking instance of the carelessness of 
the Eoman epitomisers, and their consequent worth- 
lessness as geographical authorities, that Floras 
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^ Heracleia was certainly at this time in alliance 
with the Tarentines and Lucanians against Eome; 
and it was doubtless with the view of detaching it 
from this alliance that the Romans were induced 
shortly afterwards (b. c. 278) to grant to the Hera^ 
cleians a treaty of alliance on such favourable terms 
that it is called by Cicero “ prope singulare foedus.’^ 
(OiG, pro Ball). 22, pro Arch. 4.) Heracleia pre- 
served this privileged condition throughout the period 
of the Eoman republic; and hence, even when in b. c. 
89 the Lex Plautia Papina conferred upon its inha- 
bitants, in common with the other cities of Italy, 
the rights of Eoman citizens, they hesitated long 
whether they would accept the proffered boon. (Cic. 
pro Ball. 8.) We have no account of the part 
taken' by Heracleia in the Social War; hut from an 
incidental notice in Cicero, that all the public records ^ 
of the city had been destroyed by fire at that period, 
it would seem to have suffered severely. (Cic, pro 
Arch. 4.) Cicero nevertheless speaks of it, in his 
defence of Archias (who had been adopted as a 
citizen of Heracleia), as still a flourishing and im- 
portant town, and it appears to have been one of the 
few Greek cities in the S. of Italy that still pre- 
served their consideration under the Roman dominiom 
(Strab. vi. p. 264; Cic. I c. 4, 5; Mel. ii. 4. § 8; 
Plin. iii. 11. s. 15.) Its name is unaccountably 
omitted by Ptolemy; but its existence at a much 
later period is attested by the Itineraries, (^Itin. 
Ant. p. 113; Tab. Pmt.') The time and circum- 
stances of its final extinction are wholly unknown; 
but the site is now desolate, and the whole neigh- 
bouring district, once celebrated as one of the most 
fertile in Italy, is now almost wholly uninhabited. 

The position of the ancient city may nevertheless 
be clearly identified; and though no ruins worthy of 
the name are still extant, large heaps of rubbish 
and foundations of ancient buildings mark the site 
of Heracleia near a farm called Polkoro^ about three 
miles from the sea, and a short distance from the 
right hank of the Aciris or Agri. Numerous coins, 
bronzes, and other relics of antiquity have been dis- 
covered on the spot; and within a short distance of 
the site were found the bronze tables commonly 
known as the Tabulae Heracleenses, one of the most 
interesting monuments of antiquity still remaining. 
They contain a long Latin inscription relating to the 
municipal regulations of Heracleia, but which is in 
fact only a copy of a more general law, the Lex Julia 
Municipalis, issued in B. c. 45 for the regulation of 
the municipal institutions of the towns throughout 
Italy. This curious and important document, which 
is one of our chief authorities for the municipal law 
of ancient Italy, is engraved on two tables of bronze, 
at the back of which is found a long Greek inscrip- 
tion of much earlier date, but of very inferior in- 
terest. , The Latin one has been repeatedly published 
(Murat. Inscr. vol. ii. p. 582 ; Haubold, Mon. Legal. 
pp. 98 — 133, &c.), and copiously illustrated with 
legal commentaries by Dirksen (8vo. Berlin, 1817 
—1820) and Savigny (in his Vermischte Schriftm^ 
vol. iii,). Both inscriptions were published, with 
very elaborate commentaries and disquisitions on all 

places this battle “ apud Hemcleam et Campaniae 
fivmen Xmm,” mistaking the river Siris for the 
Liris; and the same blunder occurs in Orosius, who 
says, “ apud Heracleam Campaniae urbem, fluvium- 
qne lirim”; for which last the editors substitute 
“ Sirim,” tliongh the mistake is evidently that of the 
author, and not of the copyist. 
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points coraiected with Heracleia, by Mazocchi (2 vols. 

fol Naples, 1754, 1755). 

Heracleia is generally regarded as the native eonn- 
try of the celebmted painter Zeuxis, though there is 
much doubt to which of the numerous cities of^ the 
name that distinguished artist really owed his birth. 
[Bio^r, Diet art. Zeitxis.J But the flourishing 
state of the arts in the Lucanian Heracleia (in 
common with most of the neighbouring cities of 
Magna Graecia) is attested by the beauty and va- 
riety of its coins, some of which may deservedly he 
reckoned among the choicest specimens of Greek 
art; while their number sufficiently proves the opu- 
lence and commercial activity of the city to which 
they belong. (Eckhel, vol. i. p. 153; Milliugen, 
Nummnatique de VAno, Italie, p. 1 1 1.) [E. H. B.] 



COIN OF HERACLEIA IN LUCANIA. 


HEEACLEIA, smTiaraed MINOA ('H/w£/cA.«a 
Miyifa : Etli, ‘Hpct/cAeedrT/s, Heracliensis), in Sicily, 
an ancient Greek city, situated on the south ooast of 
the island, at the mouth of the river Halycus, between 
Agrigentura and Seliniis. Its two names were con- 
nected with two separate mythological legends in 
i-egard to its origin. The first of these related that 
Hercules, having vanquished the local hero Eryx in 
a wrestling match, obtained thereby the right to the 
whole western portion of Sicily, which he expressly 
reserved for his descendants. (Diod. iv. 23 ; Hercni, 
V. 43; Pans. iii. 16. § 5,) He did, not, however, 
found a town or settlement ; but, somewhat later, 
Minos, king of Crete, having come to Sicily in pur- ' 
suit of Daedalus, landed at the mouth of the river ! 
Halycus, and founded there a city, to which he gave | 
the name of Minoa ; or, according to another version I 
of the story, the city was first established by his | 
followers, after the death of Mnos himself, Heracli- i 
des Pontiens adds, that there was previously a native i 
city on the spot, the name of which was hlacara. 
(Diod. iv. 7^, xvi. 9 ; Heracl. Pont. § 29.) The 
two legends are so distinct that no intimation is 
given by Diodorus of their relating to the same spot, 
and we only learn their connection from the combi- 
nation in later times of the two names. The first 
motice of the city which we find in historical times 
represents it as a small town and a colony of Selinus, 
hearing the name of Minoa (Herod, v. 46) ; hut we 
have no account of its settlement. It was in this 
state when Dorieus the Spm'tan (brother of Cleo- 
menes L) came to Sicily, with a large body of follow- 
ers, with the exijress view of reclaiming the territory 
which had belonged to his ancestor Hercules. But 
having engaged in hostilities with the Carthaginians 
and Segestans, he was defeated and slain in a 
battle in which almost all his leading companions 
also perished. Euryieon, the only one of the chiefs 
who escaped, made himself master of Minoa, which 
now, in all probability, obtained for the first time 
the name of Heracleia. (Herod, v. 42 — 46.) Tliis 
is not, indeed, expressly stated by Herodotus, who 
gives the preceding narrative, but is evidently im- 
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plied in his statement at the beginning of it, that 
Dorieus set out for the purpose of founding Heracleia, 
combined with the fact that Diodorus represents him 
as having been its actual founder. (Diwl. iv. 23.) 
Hence there seems no reason to suppose (as has been 
suggested) that Heracleia and Minoa were originally 
distinct cities, and that tlie name of the one was 
subsequently transfeiTed to the oilier. From the 
period of this new settlement (b.c. 510) it seems to 
have commonly borne the name of Hemclria. tlmiigls 
coupled with thatof !Minoa fur the ; ake of distinction. 
(‘HpcwcAelav Mivd'av. Pol. i. 25 ; ‘‘ iieraclea, 
quam vocant Minoa,’’ IJv. xxiv. 35.) 

Diodoru.s tells us tint the mmiy founded city of 
Heracleia rose rapidly to pnisiwity, but was destroyed 
by the Carthaginians, through Jealousy of its incaias- 
ing pwer. (id. iv. 23.) The periiKl at which tills totik 
pls^e is uncertain. It w'as probably relate! by Diodo- 
rus in his 10th Ixwk, W'liieli Is now lost: at feast he 
makes no mention of any such event on occasion of 
the great expedition of Hamilear,in n.c. 480, to which 
epoch we might otherwise have referred it ; while, 
from the absence of all notice of Heracleia during 
the subsequent century, and the wars of DionTsins 
with the Cartbaginians, it seems certain that it did 
not then exist, or must have been in a very reduced 
condition. Indeed, the next notice we find of it 
(under the name of Minoa), in b.c. 357, wtoen Dion 
landed there, repre.sents it as a small town in the 
Agrigentine territory, but at that time subject to 
Cubage. (Diod. xvi. 9 ; Pint. Dum. 25.) Hence 
it is probable that the tnt^aty between Diony.sius 
and the Carlliaginians whicdi had fixed the Halycus 
as the boundary of the latter, hml left Heracleia, 
though on its left bank, still in their hands : and, 
in accordance with this, we find it stipuktwi by 
the similai' timty concluded with them by Agatho- 
des (b.c. 314), that i/mfcfeta, Selinus, and Himem 
should continue subject to Carthage, m imd 
hem hvfore. (Diod. xix. 71.) From this time 
I Heracleia reappears in history, and assumci the 
pcsition of an important city ; though we have no 
explanation of the circumstances that had raised It 
from its previous insignificance. Thus we find it, 
soon after, joining in the movement originated by 
' Xenodicus of Agrigentum, b. c, 307, and declaring 
itself free both from the Carthaginians and Agatho- 
cles; though it ’tvas soon recovered by the latter, on 
his return from Africa. (Id. xx. 56.) At the time 
of the expedition of Pyrrhus it was once more In the 
, hands of the Carthaginians, and was the first city 
taken from them by that monarch as he advanced 
westward from Agrigentum. (Diiid xxii. 10, Exc. H. 
p. 497.) In like lUitimer, in the First Punic War, it 
was occupied by the Carthaginian general Sanno, 
when advancing to the relief of Agrigentum, at that 
time besieged by the Bomim armies, B. c, 260. (Id. 
xxiiL 8. p. 502; Pol i 18.) Again, in b. 0,256, 
it was at Heracleia that the Carthaginian fleet of 
350 ships was posted for the purjiose of preventing 
the passage of the Roman fleet to Africa, and where 
it sustained a great defeat from the consuls Regulus 
and Manlius. (Pol i. 25 — 28,30; Zonar. viii. 12.) 
It appears, indeed, at tiiis tiiiie to ha%'e been one of 
the principal naval stations of. the Carthaginians in 
Sicfiy; and hence in b, 0.249 we again find their 
admiral, Carthalo, taking his pst there to watch for 
the Roman fleet which was appr<Kichiiig to the relief 
of LOybaeum. (Id. I 53.) At the close of the war 
Hentcleia, of course, pissed, with the rest of Sicily, 
under the Roman dominion ; but in the Second Punic 
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War it again fell into the hands of the Carthaginians, 
and was one of the last places that still held out 
against Marcellus, even after the fall of Syracuse. 
(Liv. xxiv. 35, xxv. 27, 40, 41.) 

We hear but little of it under the Roman dominion ; 
but it appars to have suffered severely in the Servile 
War (b. c. 134 — 132), and in consequence received 
a body of fresh colonisl^, who were established there 
by the praetor P. Eupilius ; and at the same time 
the relations of the old and new citizens were regu- 
lated by a municipal law, which still subsisted in 
the time of Cicero. (Cic. Verr. ii. 50.) In the days 
of the great orator, Heracleia appars to have been 
still a flourishing place (Ib. v. 33) ; but it must soon 
after have fallen into decay, in common with most of 
the towns on the southern coast of Sicily. (Strab, vi. 
p. 272.) But though not noticed by Strabo among 
the few places still subsisting on this coast, it is one 
of the three mentioned by Mela; and its continued 
existence is attested by Pliny and Ptolemy, The 
latter author is the last who mentions the name of 
Heracleia: it appars to have disappeared before the 
age of the Itineraries. (Mel. ii. 7. § 16 ; Plin, iii. 
8". s. 14; Ptol. iii, 4. § 6.) 

The site of Heracleia is now wholly deserted, and 
scarcely any ruins remain to mark the spot ; but the 
psition of the ancient city may still he clearly traced. 
It was situated a few hundred yards to the south of 
the river Platmi (the ancient Halycus), extending 
nearly from thence to the promontory of Capo 
Bwmco. In Fazello’s time the foundations of the 
walls could be distinctly traced, and, though no ruins 
remained standing, the whole site abounded with 
remains of pttery and brickwork. An aqueduct 
was tlien also still visible between the city and the 
mouth of the river; but its remains have since 
disappared. The site does not appear to have been 
examined with care by any modem traveller, (FazelL 
de Reh. Sic, vi. 2; Smyth’s Sicilp^ p. 216 ; Biscari, 
Viaggio in Sidlia, p, 188.) 

The Capo Bianco, a conspicuous headland in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Heracleia, is evidently 
the one called by Strabo, in his description of the 
coasts of Sicily, the Heracleian promontory (vi. p. 
266), which he correctly reckons 20 miles distant 
from the prt of Agrigentum. [E. H. B.] 

HERACLEIA PERIHTHUS. [Perinthus.] 

HERACLEIA, in Gallia Narbonensis. Pliny (iii.5) 
has preserved a tradition of a town named Heraclea, 
at the moutlis of the Rhone; but he knew no more 
about it, and we can add nothing to what he knew. 
Ukert (^Gallien, p. 418) has a few words on this 
place, 

Stephanus (5. v. *Hpa«:Aeta) in his list of towns 
named Heracleia mentions one in Celtice. The 
Maritime Itin., proceeding west from Forum Julii 
(FVfi/zis), places “ Sambracitanus Plagia ” 25 M.P. 
from Foram Julii, and Heraclea Caccabaria 16 M.F. 
•from the Sinus Sambracitanus. D’Anville follows 
Honore Bouche in placing Heracleia at S. Tropez; 
but in order to do this he suppresses the number 25 
between Forum Julii and Sinus Sambracitanus, and 
assumes that 16 is the whole distance between 
Fomin Julii and Heracleia. This is a very had way 
of proceeding; for, unless he can prove some error in 
the MSS., he ought to assume that the distances 
along the coast are most correctly measured in the 
Itinerary, as they doubtless were. Walckenaer Axes 
Hemcleia at the JPointe Cavalaire. S. Tropez is 
within the Sinus Sambracitanus. A complete map 
of this coast is necessary for the purposes of (Anpa- 
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rative geography. This Heracleia is one of the Greek 
towns on the south coast of France. [G. L.] 

HERACLEIA ('HpdffAeia). II. In Asia, 

HERACLEIA (‘HpJ/cAeia). 1. A town of Caria 
of uncei-tain site. (Strab. xiv. p. 658; Steph. B. s. v.) 
Ptolemy (v. 2. § 1 9) describes it by the addition vphs 
’AA^af'^. (Comp, Plin. v. 29 ; Suid. and Eudoc, s, 
where the town has the surname ^AKidicTj.) This 
town should not be confounded with the following. 

2. A town on the confines between Caria and Ionia, 
which is generally described as vphs Adrpcp, or tj 
vTth Kdrjx<py from its situation at the western foot of 
mount Latmus, on the Sinus Latmicus. It was a 
small place in the south-east of Miletus, and south- 
west of Amazon, and was sometimes designated 
simply by the name Latmus. Li its neighbourhood 
a cave was shown with the tomb of Endymion. 
(Scylax, p. 39; Strab. xiv. p. 635; Ptol. v. 2. § 9; 
Plin. V.31; Polyaen. vii. 23; Paus.v. 1. §4; Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 67.) Ruins of this town still 
exist at the foot of mount Latmus on the borders of 
lake Baffi, which is probably a portion of the ancient 
Sinus Latmicus, formed by the deposits of the river 
Maeander. (Comp, Leake, Asia Minor, p. 239 ; 
Fellowes, Exc. in As, Min. p. 263, who, confounding 
the lake of Baffi with that of Myus, considers the 
ruins of Heracleia to be those of Myus.) 

3. A town on the coast of Aeolis, opposite to 
Hecatonnesi. This town and the neighbouring Cory- 
phantis are called villages of the Mytilenaeans. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 607 ; Plin. v. 32, who speaks only of 
a Beracleotes tractus ; Steph. B. s. v.) 

4. Sumamed Pontica, on the coast of Plirygia, 
in the country of the Mariandyni, was a colony of 
the Megarians, in conjunction with Tanagraeans 
from Boeotia. (Pans. v. 26. § 6 ; Justin, xvi. 3.) 
Strabo (xii. p. 542) erroneously calls the town a 
colony pf Miletus. It was situated a few miles to 
the north of the river Lycus, and had two ex- 
cellent harbours, the smaller of which was made 
artificially. (Xen. Anab. vi. 2. § 1 ; Diod. xiv. 31.; 
Arrian, Peripl. p. 15 ; Memnon, p. 52.) Owing to 
its excellent situation, the town soon rose to a high 
degree of prosperity, and not only reduced the Mari- 
andyni to subjection, but acquired the supremacy of 
several other Greek towns in its neighbourhood; so 
that, at the time of its highest prosperity, it ruled 
over the whole territory extending from the Sangarius 
in the west to the Parthenius in the east. A pro- 
tracted struggle between the aristocracy and the 
demos (Aristot. Polit. v. 5) at last obliged the inha- 
bitants to submit to a tyranuis. In the reign of 
Dionysins, one of these tyrants, who was maivied to 
a relation of Darius Codomaxmus, Heracleia reached 
the zenith of its prosperity. But this state of things 
did not last long ; for the rising power of the Bithynian 
princes, who tried to reduce that prosperous maritime 
city, and the airival of the Galatians in Asia, who 
were instigated by the kings of Bithynia against 
Heracleia, deprived the town gradually of a consider- 
able part of its territory. Still, however, it con- 
tinued to maintain a very prominent place among 
the Greek colonies in those parts, until, in the war of 
the Romans against Mithridates, it received its death 
blow; for Aurelius Cotta plundered and partly de- 
stroyed the town (Memnon, c, 54). It was afterwards 
indeed restored, but remained a town of no im- 
portance (‘* oppiduin,” Plin. vi*. 1 ; comp. Strab. xii. 
p. 543 ; Scylax, p. 34; Ptol. v. 1, § 7 ; Marciaii. 
pp, 70, 73; Schol. ad Apollon, Rhod. ii. 748, ad 
Nicand. Akx. 13; EusUth. ad Dionys. Per, 791). 
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Heracleia, wliicli was the birthplace of Heraclides 
Ponticus and his disciple Dionysius Metathemenus, 
jstiil exists under the name of EeraMe or MreMi. 
Eor the history of this important colony Justin, 
xvi. 3 — 5 ; Polsberw, de Eebtis B&tacUm^ Bran- 
denburg, 1833, 8m (^i<^hx)hv, Lect. m Am. Mist. 
iii. pp. 113, fob) 



COIN OF HEIUCLEIA IN BITHYNIA, 


5. A town of uneeilain site in Lydia, perhaps not 
far from Magnesia at the foot of mount Sipylus. 
From this town the magnet derived its name of 
Eeraclem lapis. (Steph. B. a. Hesych. a. ??. ; 
Zeiiob. Prov. ii. 22, p. 90, ed. Leutsch.) [L. S.] 

HERACLEIA ('Hpd/rAeca, Strah. xvi, p. 751 ; 
Plin. V. 20), a small town on the coast of N. Syria 
to the of Laodicea-ad-Mare {LadiUyeh'). Pococke 
(TVatf. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 194) has identified it with 
Mdmt Borja, the, small town and half-ruined prt 
from which salt and wheat are brought from Cyprus 
(comp. Chesney, Exp&d. Muphrat. vol. i. p. 453), 
and found, on the small flat point that makes out 
into the sea, several graves cut into the ro<^, some 
stone coffins, and pieces of mmrble pillars; to the N. 
he saw some remains of piers built into the sea, of 
foundations of walls of large hewn stones, and signs 
of a strong building at the end of the pier. (Bitter, 
Erdkimde, vol. xv. pt. i. p. 99.) [E. B. J.] 

HERACLEIA PARTHIAE (^EpdKKeia, Strab. 
xi. p. 514). Strabo mentions a town of this name, 
which he places, together with Apameia, in the di- 
rection of Rhagae. Nothing certain is known about 
it; bat it has been conjectured by Forbiger that it 
is the same as a town of the same name mentioned 
by Pliny, which was founded by Alexander the 
Oreat, and subsequently, when destroyed, was named 
by Antioclras, Achaas (vi. 16. s. 18). [V-] 

HERAOLEIUM {^UpdKk^top), 1. A town on 
the north coast of the Ohersonesus Tautica; it was 
situated on the coast of the Pains Maeotis, near 
Parthenium, but its exact site is unknown. (Strab. 
xi. p. 494 ; Ptol. hi. 6. § 4.) 

2. A promontory on the east coast of the Enxine, 
south of cape Toretice, and 150 stadia north of the 
mouth of the river Achaeus. (Arrian, Peripl p, 
79.) 

3. A cape and town on the same coast of the 
Eiixine, 1 50 stadia south of the mouth of the Achaeus. 
(Arrian, Peripl p. 78.) Pliny (vi. 5) mentions He- 
racleinm on this coast as 70 miles distant from , 
Sebastopolis; but, although we have no means of as- ; 
certaining whether this or the other Heracleium be 
meant, the distance renders it probable that Pliny is 
speaking of the Heracleium south of the Achaeus. 

4. A promontory and river on the same coast of 
the Euxine, between the rivers Phasis in the north 
and the Bathys in the south, (Plin vi. 4.) 

5. A promontory and port-town on the coast of 
Pontus, between Amisus and Polemonium. (Strab. xii, 
p. 548; 'UpaKkcios Ptol. ii. 3, § 3; ^Hptuckeovs 

Arrian, Peripl p. 73 ; Apollon. Bhod. ii. 969)» 
The modern name is thenmh. 
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6, The name of the arx of the town of Caunus in 
Cai*ia, which was taken and destroyed by Ptolemy 
of Egypt in his expedition against Asia Minor. 
(Diod. Sic. XX. 27.) 

7. A small town in the district Cyrrliestica, be* 
tween mount Amaniis and the Euphrates; near this 
place the Parthian Paconis was defeated by the 
Roman general Ventkiius. (Strab. xvi,p.75i.) [L.S.] 

HEILiCLElUM (‘Hpd/cAemi^, Ptol. hi. 17. § 6), 
a place in Crete, which Strabo (x, pp. 476, 484) 
calls the port of Cnossus, was situated, according 
to the anonymous emst-clescrit>er (Stadiamh)^ at a 
distance of 20 stailia from that city, T'he name 
HERACLEIA ('HpdfcAefa, comp. Plin. Iv.20) is simply 
mentioned by Stephanas of ^antium m the 1 7th 
of the 23 Hemcicias he eiuiraemtes. Although the 
ecclesiastical notices make no mention of this plate 
as a bishop’s see, yet there is found among the «ai>- 
scriptions to the proceedings of the Oenere! Seventh 
Council held at Kicaea, alorsg with otiier Cretan pre- 
lates, Theodoros, bishop of Hejacleopolis. (C*a*ne]. 

, Creta Saer. voL i. p. 254.) BIr. jPashley {Trav. 
voL i. p. 263) has fixed the site at a little rocky 
hill to the W. of Kalvu-Sros. There are remains 
of buildings, prol>ably of no earlier date than the 
Venetian conquest, but the psition agrees with tiie 
indications of the ancients. [E. B. J.l 

HERACLEIUS, river, [Bitlis,] 

HERACLpPO'LIS MAGNA (*HpaKA€oov rrSkis 
peydkT} or rj Ptol. iv. 5. § 7 ; Steph. B. s. i?. ; 
Strab. xvii. pp. 789,809, 812; Herculis Oppidmn, 
Plin. V. 9, §9, 11; EtA. ' HpatckeowokiTTjs), was 
the capital of the Nomos Heraclcwtes in Middle 
Egypt. It was situated at the entnince of the valley 
of the Fyoum (Noinos Arsinostes), on an island 
formed by the Kile, the Ba/ir and a canal. 

After Blemphis and Heliopolis it was probably the 
most important city south of the ThebaH. When 
in the eighth dynasty of kings Bfemphis apparently 
lost its pre-eminence, the Aegyptian monarchy |sas&ed 
over, in the first instance, to Heracleopolk, before it 
was established at Thebw. The Lists of Manetho 
exhibit two dynasties of Heracleopollti kings, the 
ixth and xth, each containing nineteen names. But 
we know the appellation of the founder of them alone, 
Achthoes, a ferocious tyrant, who went mad and wm 
destroyed by a crocodile. Centuries afterward the ich- 
neumon was worshipped at Heraeleofiolis, from which 
we may infer that the hostility to the crocodile was 
handed down. (Agatharch. ctp, PAotium^ p. 1339, 
B.; Aelian, 5%! Aft. X, 47.) It Is probable that 
under these dynaHtiea commenced at least those 
great works which tradition connected with the 
name of Bloeris, and that the canal and terraces of 
the Arsinoite nome were their w^orks. The He- 
racleote nome partook, indeed, of the exuberant fer- 
tility of the Fyoum district. Under the Lower empire 
it formed part (^f the Roman prefecture of Arcadia. 
(Mot Mign. Imp,') Its mins are Inconsidemble; 
the modem hamlet of Anasieh covers a prtion of 
them. (Ritter, Erdkunde, vol, i. p. 789.) [W. B. D.] 

HERAGLEOPO'LIS 1LA.BYA (ff aark or 'Hpo- 
Kkeovs Trdkts piKpdj Ptol. iv. 5. § 56; Joseph. Bell 
Jnd. iv. 11, I 5; Steph* B. s. t?.; Heracicfls, It 
Anton, p. 152; Heraciium, Tab. PevA.), is men- 
tioned only in the later times of Egyptian history. 
It stood near Pelusium, in the Sethroite nome, and 
beyegid the westernmost branch of the Delta, Hence 
it appears to have been sometimes denominated 
Seth|um (ISedpov, Steph. B. s. tv), and regarded as 
the capital of the nome. It was about 22 miles 
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from Tanis. Its mins are now covered bj the lake 
Menzaleh^ near whose western border it was pro* 
bably situated. (Champollion;A’JE'^^j9fe5 vol.ii. p. 130; 
D’Anville, A/m., sw [W.B. D,] 

HERACLEUSTIBUS, the name of a station in 
the Jerusalem Itinerary, 1 1 M. P. from ApolloniA 
Tafel (de Viae Egnat Part, Orient, p. 6) has con- 
jectured that it is equivalent to ‘Hpa/cAeoyy <rrL 
^os. ^ [E.B.J.] 

HERAEA ('Hpaia: Eth. ‘Hpaievy, ‘Hpaevs, in an 
ancient inscription '‘Hpfaoios: the territory 'Hpato- 
ris), the most important Arcadian town on the 
Lower Alpheius, was situated near the frontiers of 
Elis, and on the high road from Arcadia to Olympia. 
It is said to have been founded by Heraeeus, a son 
of Lycaon, and to have been called originally Solo* 
gorgus. (Pans. viii. 26. § 1 ; Steph. B. a. v. ‘Hpafe.) 
At an early period the Heraeans concluded a treaty 
with the Eleians for mutual protection and support 
for one hundred years ; the original of which treaty, 
engraven on a bronze tablet in the old Peloponne- 
sian dialect, was brought from Olympia by Gell, 
and is now in the Payne Knight collection in the 
British Museum. This treaty is placed about the 
50th Olympiad, or b. c. 580, since it belongs to a 
time when the Eleians exercised an undisputed su- 
premacy over the dependent districts of Pisatis and 
Triphylia ; and the Heraeans consequently were 
anxious to avail themselves of their support. (For 
a copy of the inscription see Leake, Peloponne&iaca, 
p. 1; B’dckh, Jnscr. m. 11, vol. i. p. 26.) Heraea 
was, at that time, the chief village among eight 
others which lay scattered upon the banks of the 
Alpheius and its tributaries the Ladon and Ery- 
inanthus; but the inhabitants of these separate vil- 
lages were transferred to Heraea, and a city there 
was founded by the Spartan king Cleombrotus or 
Gleonymus. (Strab. viii. p. 337.) In consequence 
of their close connection with Sparta, the Hemeans 
incurred the hostility of the other Ai'cadians, who 
laid waste their territory in b. c. 370. (Xen. Eell, 
vi. 5. § 22.) At a later time Heraea was a member 
of the Achaean League; and, as Elis was one of the 
chief places of the Aetolian League, it is frequently 
mentioned in the contests between these two powers. 
(Polyb. ii. 54, iv. 77, seq.) It was afterwards in 
the hands of Philip, but it was restored to the 
Achaeans. (Liv. xxviii.8, xxxii. 5, xxxiii. 34; Po- 
lyb. xviii. 25, 30.) Heraea is mentioned by Strabo 
(viii. p. 388) as one of the deserted cities of Arca- 
dia; but when it was visited by Pausanias, it was 
still a place of some importance. The latter writer 
describes its temples, baths, plantations of myrtles 
and other trees along the hanks of the Alpheius: 
among its temples he mentions two sacred to Diony- 
sus, one to Pan, and another to Hera, of the latter of 
which only some i*uins were left. (Pans. viii. 26. §§ 
1 , 2 .) 

Tlie site of Heraea is fixed by its distance from 
the mouth of the Ladon, which, according to Pau- 
sanias, was 15 stadia. The same writer says that 
the greater part of the city lay upon a gently sloping 
hill, and tlie remainder upon the banks of the 
Alpheius. The remains of Heraea are visible on a 
hill west of the village of Aidnni (St. John), 
bounded on either side by a ravine, and sloping 
down towards the river. These ruins extend along 
the summit of the hill and the slope towards the 
river; but they are inconsiderable, and have for the 
most part been cleared away in consequence of the 
fertility of the land. A sweetish red wine is grown 
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I upon the spot, which Leake says has more flavour 
1 and body than almost any other he met with in the 
‘ Morea. This wine was also celebrated in antiquity, 
i and was said to make women fruitful. (Theoplir. 

PA ix. 20; Athen. i. p. 31 ; Plin. xiv. 18. s.22; 
Aelian, V.B. xiii, 6.) 

Heraea was favourably situated in several respects. 
Its territory was fertile, and it was situated, as we 
have already said, on 'the high road from Olympia 
into the interior of Arcadia, From the north of 
Arcadia a road led into the valley of the Alpheius, 
near Heraea; and two roads led into the Hereatis, 
one from Megalopolis, and the other from Messene 
and Phigalia, which joined the former close to the 
town. TJiere was a bridge over the Alpheius close 
to Heraea, which Philip restored in b. c. 219. (Po- 
lyb. iv, 77,; 78.) The Heraeatis was separated from 
Pisatis by the river Erymanthus, and from the ter- 
ritory of Megalopolis by the river Buphagus. (Gell, 
Itiner. of the Morea, p. 113; Leake, Morea, voL 
ii. p. 91; Boblaye, Mecherches, ^c. p. 159; Curtins 
Pelopomesos, vol. i. p. 363, seq.) 
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COIN OF HERAEA. 

HERAEI MONTES (ra ‘Hpaia tipy}), a group 
; or range of mountains in Sicily, mentioned by 
Diodorus (iv. 84), who describes in glowing colours 
the pleasant shaded valleys in which they abounded, 
the rich forests with which they were covered, and 
the abundance of wild fraits they produced. He 
gives no clue to their position, and they are not 
mentioned by any of the geographers in their de- 
' scriptions of the island : but Vibius Sequester tells 
us (p. 8) that the river Chrysas had its source in 
the Heraean mountains; and this shows that they 
must have formed part of the range which occupies 
the whole north of Sicily, from the neighbourhood 
of Messana to that of Panormus. The natural 
beauties of this mountain tract accord well with the 
description of Diodorus, whence the name of Gale 
Acte, “ the beautiful shore,” was given to the N. 
coast of Sicily, which extends along the foot of the 
range : and Fazello describes the fertility and plea- 
santness of their southern slopes in terms which 
fully justify the rhetorical pniises of Diodorus 
(Fazell. ix, 4. p. 385). The great contrast pre- 
sented by the whole of this range of mountains, to 
the dry and bare calcareous hills of the centre and 
south of Sicily, can indeed leave no doubt as to 
their being those intended by that author. It is 
impossible, however, to fix the precise limits within 
which the term was applied. Tlie lofty mass of 
the Monte Madmia, the Mons Nebrodes of the 
ancients, is in fact only a portion of the same 
chain, while on the E. the continuation of the range, 
towards Messana and the promontory of Pelorus, 
appears to have been designated as the Mons Nep- 
tunius. The central portion of the range, between 
Carmia Traina, is still covered with an im- 
mense forest, now called the JBosco di Caronia : 
the highest summit of this group, Monte Sort, 
attains an elevation of nearly 3000 feet above the 
sea. 

It is certainly erroneous to extend the name of 
the HeraeiEIontes, as has been done by Cluver and 
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Parthey, not only to the mountwns about Enaa, 
but to the great calcareous hills which ext^d from 
thence to the S.E. and fill up the greater part of 
the Val di Note. The natural character's of that 
part of Sicily must always have been ^sentially 
different from those of tlie mountainous region of 
the north. [E. H. B.] 

HEEAEUM CBpoiov: Kamuli)^^ a town on the 
Thracian coast of the Propontis, a little to the east 
of Bisanthe. (Herod, iv. 90; Steph. B. s, v.) In 
some of the Itineraries, the place is caped Siermm 
or Ereon, S J 

HERAEOT. [CoRiNTHUS, p. 685, b.] 
HERA'TEiHIS CUpdr^s, Arrian, Md, c. 39), a 
canal in Persis, mentioned by Arrian as cut from a 
larger river at no great distance. This river was 
probably the Padargus mentioned in the same chap- 
ter by the Greek historian. The canal terminated 
at the sea; but we are not aware that any traces of 
it now remain, unless the Khore-esseri of B’An- 
ville’s map represents it, which is possible. [V.] 
HEEBAHUM, a town of Etruria, the name of 
which is found only in Pliny’s list of the towns in the 
interior of that country. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 8.) It has been 
generally assumed, but entirely without authority, to 
be the place caEed tJrbs Vetus by Paulus Diaconus 
(iv. 33), a name which has been probably corrupted ; 
into that of the modem city of O^ieto, The XJrbi- 
ventum of Procopius (Ovp€i€€vrov, j5. G. ii. 20), 
which he describes as a strong fortress, very difficult i 
of access, is probably the same place with the Urbs 
Vetus of Paulus, Orvieto certainly occupies the 
site of an ancient Etruscan town, as is proved by 
tombs and antiquities discovered there, and the name 
of Urbs Vetus could obviously not have been the 
original one; but the identification of Urbs Vetus 
with Herbanum is mere conjecture, (pennh, EiruriOf 
vol. i, p. 526.) [E.H,B.] 

HERBESSUS. [Erbessus.] 
HE'EBITA(Ejj§tTa, Steph. B.jPtol: Eth.%p§t- 
Ttttos, Rerbitensis), a city of the interior of Sicily, ; 
in the northern part of the island, and on the southern 
slope of the Hera^n mountains. It was a city of the 
Siculians, and is first mentioned about 445 b.c., when 
it was subject to the rule of a prince, or des^t, 
named Archonides, who co-operated with Bueetius, 
chief of the Siculi, in founding his new settlement at 
Cale Acte. (Diod. xii. 8.) [Galacte.] In r,c. 403, 
it was besieged by Dionysius of Syracuse, but with- 
out effect ; and several years after we find it stEl 
maintaining its independence against tliat monarcii. 
Meanwhile Archonides, who was still ruler of the 
city, proceeded to extend his power by founding the 
cobmy of Alaesa, on the north coast of the island. 
(Diod. xiv. 15, 16, 78.) Diodorus tells us tlmt the 
citizens of Alaesa, having subsequently attained to 
great prosperity .[Alaesa], disdained to acknow- 
ledge their descent from so inferior a city as Her- 
hita ; hut the latter seems to have been by no means 
an unimportant placse. Its name does not again 
occur in history, but Cicero calls it " honesta et co- 
piosa civitas” {Verr. iii. 32); it had a fertile and 
extensive temtory, which was cultivated with great 
care, and produced abundance of com : the inhabi- 
tants were diligent and active agriculturists (summi 
aratores), and a quiet, frugal race. They, however, 
suffered severely from the exactions of Ven'es ; so 
that the number of the cultivators (aratores) was 
reduced from 257 to 120, and their territory, ren- 
dered almost desolate. (Cic. Pern iii. 18, 32—734, 
51.) Herbita bs still meiitioned among the towns of 
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Sicily Both by Pliny and Ptolemy : but afler this all 
trace of it disappears, and the data for fixing its po- 
sition are sufficiently vague. Ptolemy appears to 
place it between Agyrimn and Eeontini, bat the 
other towns with which it is associated by Cicero and 
Diodorus would pint to a more northerly pwition : 
and Cluverias Is probably right in placing it at Ni* 
coda, a town about 10 miles KW. of Filippo 
^ dTA rgird (Agyrium). or rather at a place called Sper- 
linpa, about 2 miles W. of it, in a more elevatal situa- 
tion, and now uninhabited. (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14 : Ptol, 
iii. 4. § 13 ; Cluver. Si^l p. 329.) [E. H. B.j 

. HEKCITLA'KEUM (the form Herculaimw up- 
pears to be erroneous : in the passage of Cicero {ad 
AtL vii. 3. § I) generally cited in support of It, 
the true reading seems to ba “ Aeculanum s ” see 
Orell. ad ioc. ‘Epdtcheioy^ Stmb,; 

Dion Cass, j Eik Herculanensis ; Ereidmm), a town 
of Campania, situated on the gulf called llie Crater 
(theEatfo/ Ifapies), and at thefinot of Mt. Vesuvius, 

I The circumstanops attending its di-st'overy ha\e reii- 
: dered its name far more celebrated in nuxlern times 
i than it ever was In antiquity, when it cerhiinlj never 
rose above the condition of a second-class town. It 
was, however, a place of great antiquity : its origin 
was ascribed by Greek tradition to Hercules, who was 
supposed to have founded a small city on the spot, to 
wliich ho gave his owm name. (Dionys. I 44.) Hence 
it is called by Ovid ‘‘ Herculea urbs*’ {Met xv. 71 1). 
But this was doubtless a mere inference from the 
name itself, and we have no at'comst of any Greek 
colony there in historical times, though it is pnjlmlde 
that it must have received a c^msiderable mixture at 
least of a Greek jwpiilation, from the iicigiijxmring 
cities of Hcapolis or Cumae j and there is no doubt 
of the extent to which Greek intluencw Iw! pervaded 
the manners and institutions of its Inhabitiwte, in 
common with those of all this part of Carapak. 
Strabo’s account of its early hlstoiy is confe»ci; he 
tells us it was at first occupied (as well as its neigh- 
bour Pompeii) by Oscans, afterwards by Tyrrhenians 
and Pelasgians, and after this by the Sanmite (t. 
p. 247.) It is doubtful whether he here means by 
Tyrrhenians the Etruseaas, or rather mm the two 
names of Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians as nearly 
synonymous: but there seems no reason to doubt the 
' fact tlmt Herculaneum may have been at one time a 
Pelasgic settlement, and that its population, previous 
to its conquest by the Samnites, was partly of Pe- 
ksgic and partly of Oscan extraction Its name, 
and the legends which connected it with Hercules, 
may in this case have been originally Peksgic, ami 
subsequently adopted by the Grwfks. It fell into 
the hands of the Samnites in common with tlie rest 
of Camimnia (Strafe. I e.) t and this is all that we 
know of its history previous to its imssing under the 
Roman dominion. Nor have W'c any |KirticaIar ac- 
count of tiie time at which this took place; for the 
Herculaneum mentioned fey Livy (x. 45) as having 
been taken by the consul Carvilius from the Ssunnites 
in B. c, 293, must certainly be another town of the 
name situated in the interior of tomimn, though 
we have no farther clue to its position. The only 
occasion on which it plays any part in history is 
during the Social Wm*, when it took up arms against 
the Romans, but was besl^ed and taken by F. DIdius, 
supported by a Hirpinian legion under Minatius 
Magius. (Veil. Pat. II 16.) It h^ been supposed 
that a body of Roman colonists was afterwards esta- 
blished there by Sulla (Zurnpt, de Col p- 259), but 
there is no proof of this. It seems, however, to liave 
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S been certemlj a place of some importance at this Neaplis and Pompeii, and at the foot of Vesuvius, 

time: it enjoyed the rights of a municipium and ap- its exact site remained long unknown; it was placed 
pears to have been well fortified, whence Strabo calls by Cluverius at To7Te del Greco, nearly two miles 
, it a fortress (^povpiov): he describes it as enjoying too far to the E. (Cluver. Ital, p. 1154.) But in 

k a peculiarly healthy situation, an advantage which 1738 the remains of the theatre were accidentally 

I, it owed to its slightly elevated position, on a pro- discovered in sinking a well, in the village of 

^ jecting headland. (Strab. v. p. 246.) The historian and excavations, being from this time systematically 

Sisenna also, in a fi*agment preserved by Nonius carried on, have brought to light a considerable por- 
I (iii. p. 207. a. V. Flavius), describes it as situated tiou of the ancient city, including the Forum, with 

• on elevated ground between two rivers. Its poits two adjacent temples and a Basilica. Unfortu- 

also were among the best on this line of coast, nately, the circumstance that the ground above the 
■ (Dionys. i. 44.) It is probable that, when the shores site of the buried city is almost wholly occupied by 

of the beautiful bay of Naples became so much the large and populous villages of Jdeszm and Fof'ticl 
frequented by the Romans, many of them would have has thrown great difficulties in the way of these ex- 
settled at Herculaneum, or in its immediate neigh- cavations, which have been carried on wholly by 

I bourhood, and its municipal opulence is sufficiently subterranean galleries; and even the portions thus 

I proved by the results of recent discoveries; but explored have been for the most part filled up again 

t though its name is mentioned, by Mela and Floras, with earthandrabbi8h,afterthey had been examined, 

I as well as by Pliny, among the cities of the coasj; of and the portable objects found carried off. The con- 

Campania, it is evident that it never rose to a par sequence is, that while the works of art discovered 
with the more fl,ourishing and splendid cities of that here far exceed in value and interest those found at 
wealthy region. (Mela, ii. 4. § 9; Flor. i. 16. § 6; Pompeii, and the bronze statues especially form 
Fiin. iii. 5. s. 9.) It is important to bear this in some of the choicest oraaments of the Museum atr 
mind in estimating the value of the discoveries which Naples, the remains of the city itself possess com- 
have been made upon the site. paratively little interest. The only portion that re - 

In the reign of Nero (a. D. 63) Herculaneum mains accessible is the theatre, a noble edifice, built ^ 
suffered severely from an earthquake, which laid of solid stone, in a very massive style; it has 18 
great part of the city in ruins, and seriously damaged or rows of seats, and is calculated to have been ca- 
the buildings that remained standing. (Senec. iV. pableof containing 8000 persons. Fragments dis- 
Qu, vi. 1.) This was the same earthquake which covered in it prove that it was adorned with equeiS- 
nearly destroyed Pompeii, though it is referred by trian statues of bronze, as well as with two chariots 
Tacitus to the preceding year. (Ann, xv. 22.) or bigae in gilt bronze; and several statues both in 
Sixteen years later, in the reign of Titus (a, d. 79), bronze and marble have been extracted from it. For 
a still more serious calamity befell both cities at this splendid edifice, as we learn from an inscription 
once, the memorable eruption of Vesuvius in that over the entrance, the citizens of Herculaneum were 
year having buried them both under the vast accu- indebted to the munificence of a private individual, 
mulations of ashes, cinders, and volcanic sand poured L. Annins Mammianus Rufus : the date of its erection 
forth by that mountain. (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 24.) is miknown; but it could not have been earlier than 
Herculaneum, from its position at the veiy foot of the period of the Roman empire, and tlie building had 
the mountain, would naturally be the first to suffer; consequently existed but a short time previous to its 
and this is evident from the celebrated letter of the destruction. From the theatre a handsome street, 
younger Pliny describing the catastrophe, which does 36 feet in breadth, and bordered on both sides by 
not however mention either Herculaneum or Pompeii porticoes, led to a large open space or forum, on the 
by name. (Plin. £Jp. vi. 16, 20.) But Retina, where N. side of which stood a Basilica of a noble style of 
the elder Pliny first attempted to land, but was pre- architecture. An inscription informs us that this 
vented by the violence of the eruption, was in the was erected at his own cost by M. Nonius Balbus, 
immediate neighbourhood of the former city. Its praetor and proconsul, who at the same time re- 
close proximity to Vesuvius was also the cause that built the gates and walls of the city. No part of 
the bed of ejected materials under which Hercu- these has as yet been discovered, and the plan and, 
laneum was buried assumed a more compact and extent of the ancient city therefore remain almost 
solid form than that which covered Pompeii, though unknown. Not far from the Basilica were discovered 
it is a mistake to suppose, as has been stated by two temples, one of which, as we leani from an in- 
many writers, that the former city was overwhelmed scription, was dedicated to the Mother of the Oods 
by a stream of lava. The substance with which it (Mater Deum), and had been restored by Vespasian 
is covered is only a kind of volcanic tuff, formed of after the earthquake of a. d. 63. Another small 
accumulated sand and ashes, but partially conso- temple, at a short distance from the theatre,appa- 
iidated by the agency of water, which is often poured rently dedicated to Hercules, was renaarkaMe for . 
out in large quantities during volcanic eruptions, the number and beauty of the paintings with which 
(Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 222, 2ud |^it.) The the walls were adorned, and which have been from 
destruction of the unfortunate city was so complete thence transported to the Museum at Naples. At 
tliat no attempt could be made to restore or rebuild some distance from these buildings, towards the 
it: but it appears that a small population gradually and on the opposite side of a small ravine or water- 
settled once more upon the site where it was buried, course, was found a villa or private house of a most 
and hence we again meet with the name of Hercu- sumptuous description; and it was from hence that 
laneum in the itineraries of the 4th century. (Tah many of the most beautiful statues which now adorn 
Pent) This later settlement is supposed to have the Neapolitan Museum were extracted. Still more 
been again destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius in interest was at first excited by the discovery in one 
A.D. 472; and no trace is subsequently found of the of the rooms of this villa of a small library or cabi- 
name. net of MSS. on rolls of papyrus, which, though, 

Though the position of Herculaneum was clearly charred and blackened so as to be converted into a 
fixed by the ancient authorities on the coast between substance resembling charcoal, were found to be 
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still legible. But the hopes at first entertained that 
we should here recover some of the lost literary 
treasures of antiquity have been signally disap- 
pointed, the works discovered being principally 
treatises on the Epicurean philosophy of very little 
interest. 

A full account of the early excavations and dis- 
coveries at Herculaneum will be found in Venuti 
(Prime Scoverte di Ercolano, 4to. Roma, 1748), and 
in tlm more recent work of lorio (N'otizie sugli Scavi 
di Ercolano, 8vo. Naples, 1827). The works of art 
and other monuments discovered on the site, are 
figured and described in the magnificent work of 
Le AnticMtd di Ercolano, in '8 vols. folio, published 
at Naples, from 1757 to 1792. The inscriptions 
are given by Mommsen (Inscr. Regn, Neap. pp. 122 
— 127); and an account of the papyxi will be found 
prefixed to the work entitled Hermlanmsium Vohn 
minuin guae supersmt, of which only two volumes 
have been published, in 1793 and 1809. A sum- 
mary account of the general results will be found in 
Eomanelli ( Viaggio ad Ercolanoj 8vo. Naples, 1811), 
and in Murray’s Handbook for S(yu£hem ludy. It 
is much to be regretted that the superior facilities 
afforded by Pompeii have for many years caused 
Herculaneum to be almost wholly neglected : even 
the excavations previously carried on were conducted 
without system, and no regular plans were ever taken 
of the edifices and portions of the city then explored. 

The modern village of Resina, which now covers 
a large part of the ruins of Herculaneum, has 
evidently retained the name of Retina, a place 
mentioned only in the letter of Pliny describing the 
great eruption of Vesuvius in a. d. 79. (Plin. Ep. 
vi. 16.) It appears to have been a naval station, 
where a body of troops belonging to the fleet at 
Misenum (Classiarii) were at that time posted, who 
applied in great terror to Pliny to extricate them 
from their perilous position. Hence, it is clear that 
at must hav^ been close to the sea- coast, and probably 
served as the port of Herculaneum. The exact 
position of this cannot now be traced, for the whole of 
thisHneof coasthas undergone considerable alterations 
from volcanic action. The point of the promontory 
on which the ancient city was situated is said to be 
95 feet within the present line of coast; and the 
difference at other points is much more considerable. 
We learn from Columella (R. R. x. 135) that Her- 
culaneum possessed salt-works, which he calls “ Sa- 
linae Herculeae,” on the coast to the E., immediately 
adjoining the territory of Pomprii. The Tabula 
marks a station, which it calls ‘‘ Oplontis,” between 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, 6 miles from the former 
town ; but the name, which is otherwise unknown, 
is probably corrupt. [E. H. B.] 

HERCULEUM FRETUM. [Gaditanum Fre- 

HE'RCXTLIS ARENAS (ai rov ^Upwc\4ovs 
0?y€s), a range of sand-hills in the NW. of Cyre- 
naica, behind Hesperides, containing the source of 
the river Lathon. (Ptol, iv. 4. §§ 8, 10.) They 
form the K part of the Jebel Barkah, its S. part 
being the Velpi M. of Ptolemy. [P. S.] 

HE’RCULIS <^OLUMNAE (at ‘Hpa/cAebys arij- 
at *EpdK\mt crrifkat, Strab. &a ; "HpaxAeos 
ardkai, *EpaK\4os Kloves, Find.: Herculeae Oo- 
lunmae, Mel., Plin., &c. : HercuHs Speculae, Flor. 
iv. 2 : also simply T^rriKat and Columnae ; the Pil/ars 
o/ Hercules), is a name commonly understood now, 
as it was generally among the ancients, in one par- 
ticular sense, namely, as denoting the twin rocks 
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which guard the enti-ance of the Mediterranean 
(Mare Internum, See.) at the E. extremity of the 
Siraiis of Gibraltar [Gaditanum Fhetumj; of 
which the one on the N. or European side was called 
Oalpe, that on the B . or African sHo Any la. But 
this simple statement is far from containing a sut- 
i ficient account of the meaning attached to the name 
by the Greeks and Romans. 

, Its origin goes hack into the legendary period; 
and we are here again involved in the oft-recurring 
difficulty as to whether the legend vras founded on a 
certain amount of knowledge, or whether, the legend 
being purely imaginary at first, a pi&itive sense W’as 
given to it as geograpliical discovery advanced. It 
should be borne in mind that coiumm, as well aa 
altars^ were erected to mark the furthest pints 
reached by conquerors and discoverers [Alexakdri 
Arae] ; and hence, connection with the mjlliical 
expedition of Hercules to the extreme west, mch 
memorials would be sought. In aceordiince with 
this view, we find Pilkre of Hercules mentioned in 
other distant regions of the earth to w'hleh Hercules 
•WBS supposed to have pnetrated, namely, in the H. 
of Germany, and the W. extremity of Gaul. (Tac. 
Germ. 3,3*4; Scymn, Ch. 188; l^rv. Virg.Aeu. 
xi. 262, where we have a parallel case in “ the Pil- 
lars of Proteus” for the burdera of Egypt.) Other 
examples are mentioned in the interesting (liscussion 
on this use of columns by Strabo (hi. pp. 170, 171). 
But there was also another I’eason to look for columns 
in those regions; for Aeschylus tdis us of the Pil- 
lar of Heaven and Earth,” that is, the pillar which, 
resting on earth, supjKxrted the vault of heaven, and 
which W’as upborne by Atlas (Prom. 349, 428). 
That the Pillars of Hercules were iderdified % wme 
with those of Atlas is proved by the fact that the 
former are also odled the Piiiars qf Ermm md of 
Briarem, deities, like Atl.a.s, of the Titan race. 
(Aristot. ap. Ael ian, V. H. v. 3; Hesych.&i?. Bpxa- 
p4a> (TTfiAax; Eustath. ad IHon. Per. 561 ; SkhoL 
Ajk)II. Bhod. i. 165: the Scholiast to Pindar, Nem. 
iii. 37, calls them the Pillars of Aegaeon, which is 
another name of Brareus; and elsewdiem Briareiis 
himself is called Hercules, Zenob. /Vw. Cent. v. 48.) 

But when the ancient writers began to investigate 
the matter more closely, they were gr^itly divided 
In opinion as to where the Fillais were to be sought, 
whai they were, and wkg they were called by tlie 
name of Hercules. 

1. The name is not found in Homer, although the 
manner In which he speaks of Ulysses's |«ss£^© 
out of the sea into the ocean and back again, seems 
to imply that he haxi some knowledge of the Straits. 

The earliest distinct mention of the Pillam of 
Hercules in Greek poetry is by Pindar, who more 
than once names them as the |;K>int lo which the 
fame of his heroes reached, but beyond which no 
mortal could advance, whether he were wise or 
foolish ; ani in one pasmge he speaks of Gades in 
the same terms, thus evidently regarding the two 
positions as closely connected. (Find. 01 in. 79, 
A^em. Hi, S5, iv. 112, Isthm. iv. 20.) Henxiotus, 
whase knowledge was derived from the records of 
Phoenician navigation, speaks of the Pillars with 
perfect familiarity, as of a well-known position, and 
the tenour of his remarks on those regions leaves 
little, if any doubt, that be placed them at the Straits. 
(Herod, iv. 42, 181, 185.) Seykx assigns to them 
the same position, at the mouth of the Mediterranean, 
and near Gades. He phices them at the distance of 
a day’s journey from oini another, and distinguishes 
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between tbe Cohimm m Europe arid the Columns 
in Libya, using the plural bj a kind of attraction, 
for, when he describes them more particularly, he 
speaks of each in the singular. (Scylax, pp. 1, 51, 
ed, Hudson; pp. 1, 120, 126, ed. Gronov.) From 
these testimonies, as well as from the numerous 
allusions of other writers, it appears that the common 
opinion had become pretty well established from the 
time of Herodotus. (Comp. Polyb. iii. 35; Biod. Sic. 
iv. 18; Dion. Per. 64, 454, and Eustath. ad loc,; 
Palaeph. 52 : Philostr. Vit. Apollon, v. 1, 5, &c.) 
The same thing is evident from numerous passages 
of Strabo, who, in the course of a very interesting 
discussion on the whole subject, accounts for the 
various positions assigned to the Pillars as follows 
(iii. pp. 169 — 172). An oracle had commanded the 
Tyrians to found a colony at the Pillars of Hercules, 
The settlers sent out for this purpose, on arriring at 
the Straits, thought they had reached the term both 
of the inhabited world, and of the expedition of 
Hercules; and, taking the rocks of Calpe and Abyla 
for the Pillars of which they were in search, they 
landed at a spot within the Straits, where stood, in 
Strabo’s time, the city of the Exitani [Saxetanum] ; 
but, finding the sacrifices inauspicious, they returned. 
Another party, sent out some time afterwards, pro- 
ceeded 1500 stadia beyond the Straits, as far as an 
island sacred to Hercules, opposite to the spot on the 
Iberian coast whei-e the city of Onoba afterwards 
stood ; but, again finding the sacrifices inauspicious, 
these also returned home. A third attempt had for 
its result the foundation of Gades. Hence it came 
to pass that some sought the Pillars in the headlands 
of the Straits, others at Gades, and others at some 
place even beyond Gades in the Ocean. The general 
opinion was in favour of Calpe and Abyla; but some, 
among whom was Artemidorus, took the Pillars to 
be the small islands near each, of which one was 
called the Island of Hera, by which he seems to 
mean the islands off C. Trafcdgar, the ancient Ju-^ 
nonis Prom., which headland the authors of this 
opinion seem to have confounded with Calpe. (Comp, 
the Note to Groskurd’s translation, I, c.) Some even 
transierred the celebrated rocks called Planetae and 
Symplegades to the Straits, and identified them with 
the Pillars of Hercules. Scymnus Chius, who, like 
Artemidorus, took tlie Pillars for islands, places them 
far within the Straits, at Maenaca, near the city of 
the Exitani, above mentioned. (Vv. 142 — 145). 

2. As to what the pillars were believed to be, 
Strabo also gives some interesting information. Some 
took them for rocky headlands, others for islands; 
the former rising up from the land, the latter out of 
the sea, like gigantic columns. But others, regard- 
ing the custom previously referred to, or even t^ing 
the word crr^Kat literally, looked for cities, or arti- 
ficial mounds, or columns, or statues, erected either 
by Hercules himself, to mark tbe term of his con- 
quests, or dedicated by Phoenician navigators to this 
their tutelary deity, to record the extent of their 
discoveries. (Comp. Hesych, s.v. di<rT6pov$.') 

This literal interpretation, he tells us, prevailed 
among the Iberians and Libyans, who denied that 
them was anything at the Straits resembling columns, 
but pointed out, as the Pillars of Hercules, the 
bronze columns in the temple of the god at Gades, 
on which the expenses of building the temple were 
inscribed. He adds that this opinion was held by 
Poseidonius, in opposition to the Greeks in general, 
who considered the pillars to mean proTuontories. 
Strabo’s refutation of this opinion is an interesting 
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effort of ancient criticism. (Comp. Strab. i. pp. 21, 
32, 47, 49, 51, 52, 56, 58, 64, ii. pp. 67, 68, 71, 
78, 79, 84, 86, 89, 90, 93, 101,105, 108, &c.&c.> 
Not only the nature, but also the number, of the 
Pillars was disputed; the common opinion making 
them two, while others gave the number as one, or 
three, ox four. (Hesych. 1. a) 

3. The true reason of the name must be sought 
for in the fact that Melcartb, whom the Greeks 
identified with Heracles, was the tutelary god of the 
Phoenicians, as well as in the Greek legends respect- 
ing Hercules : how far those legends originated in 
the Phoenician worship, this is not the place to in- 
quire, The view generally taken by the Greeks may 
be collected fi*om the passages of Strabo just quoted. 
But the later writers sought for an interpretation 
from their physical views of the legends of Hercules. 
One story was that he tore asunder the rocks which 
had before entirely divided the llilediterranean Sea 
from the ocean. (Mela, i. 5. § 3, ii. 6. § 6.) Pliny 
assigns both reasons (iii. prooem. Abila Africae, 
Europae Calpe, labm'wm Mermlis meta: quam ol> 
causam indigenae columnas ejus Dei vocant, cre- 
duntque perfossas exclusa antea admisisse maria, et 
rerum naturae mutasse faciem.”) The interesting 
speculations of the ancients, respecting the physical 
changes resulting from the supposed disruption, es- 
pecially the opinion, discussed by Strabo, that the 
Mediterranean had previously been connected with 
the Eed Sea, and that the Isthmus of Suez was 
formed by the lowering of the Slediterranean through 
its new outlet, belong rather to other places in this 
work [Euythraeum Mare, Mare Internum] : 
but it may be worth while to point out here that 
Mela (1. c.) indicates just the opposite opinion, 
namely, that the Mediterranean was elevated by the 
influx of the Atlantic; and the same idea is cqnveyed 
by Pliny’s phrase of ‘‘admisisse maria.” Another 
legend was that Hercules forced the two rocks into 
temporary union to make a bridge for the safe con- 
veyance of the herds of Geryon to Libya (Avien. Ora 
Marit. 326); and another, that he narrowed the 
Strait, so as to shut out the sea-monsters whicii had 
previously made their way in from the Ocean and 
infested the Mediterranean (Diod. Sic. iv. 18). It 
only remains to notice that one of the principal 
parallels of latitude, by which Eratosthenes and 
other ancient geographers divided the earth into 
KXlfiara, was di*awn through the Pillars, passing 
also through the Straits of Messina, Athens, Rhodes, 
and the Taurus, to Thinae. (Strab. ii. pp. 67, 68, 
79, &c, &c.; Schwartz, Biss, de Columnis Eer-- 
cults, Altorf, 1749, 4to; Gosselin, HecA surla Geogr. 
Sgst. des Ano. tome iv. pp. 1 — 10, Paris, 1813; 
Humboldt, Kritische Untersuchmigen, vol. i. pp. 451, 
folk; Xlkert, vol. ii. pp. 248, b, foil.) [P. S.] 
HEECULIS INSULA. [Carthago Nova: 
Onoba]. 

HEECULIS LIBURNI FOETUS [Lietjrnum.] 
HEECULIS MONOECI FOETUS. [Monoe- 
cm] 

HEECULIS POETUS. 1. A small port on 
the coast of Etruria, on the S. side of the promon- 
tory of Monte Argentaro. [Argentarius Mons.] 

2. *EpaK\4ovs Mpbv, Strab. vL p. 256; Portua 
Herculis, Plin. iii. 5. s. 10), a port on the W. coast 
of Bruttium, placed by Pliny between Hipponium and 
the mouth of the Metaurus. Strabo tells us that it 
was between Hipponium and the Portus Herculis that 
the coast began to curve round towards the Sicilian 
Strait. Hence, it is probable that the name w’as 
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given to the port of Trop^a, which is close to the 
headland called Capo Vaticano, where tha coast 
actually begins to trend to the S., and must always 
have been of importance as a port. The modem 
name of Tropea seems to point to a Roman origin, 
but is not found in any ancient writer, 

3. QUpoMXiovs Xifiiiv, Ptol. iii. 3. § 3), a port on 
the south coast of Sardinia, between Sulci and 
Nora, mentioned only by Ptolemy, is, in all proba- 
bility, the one now known as Porto di Malfatano. 
fDe la Marmora, Vompe m Sardaigne, vol. ii, p. 
394.) [E.H.B.] 

HE'EOULIS PBOMONTORIITM (rS 'HpaKAewr, 
Strab. vi. p. 259), a promontory of Bruttium, which 
is regarded by Strabo as the extreme S, point of that 
country, and consequently of all Italy. It is now 
called Cape Spartivento, and is, in fact, the SE. 
point of the great headland forming the extremity 
of Bruttium, as Cape Leucopetra {Capo delV Armi) 
is the SW. Hence, Strabo is perfectly correct in 
saying that, immediately after doubling the Her- 
culean Promontory, the course of a voyager would 
lie to the NE, It is, however, in just the same 
latitude as Leucopetra, which was more commonly 
regarded by the ancients as the extreme point of the 
Italian peninsula. [E. H. B.] 

HE'ECULIS PROMONTORIUM (^EpaKkiovs 
&/cpo>/: C. Mogador)^ a promontory on the W, coast 
of Mauretania, half a degree S. of the mouth of the 
river Phuth. (Ptol. iv. 1, § 4.) [P. S.] 

HE'ECULIS SILVA, a forest of Germany, men- 
tioned only by Tacitus {Ann, ii. 12) as situated on 
tlie east of the river ViKSurgis, whence modem writers 
identify it with the Suntelgebirge^ on the west of the 
town of Minden, [L, S.] 

HE'ECULIS' TEMPLUM. [Gapes.] 
HEECUNIATAE or HERCUNIATES CEp«oy- 
i'faral), a tribe in Pannonia, occupying the district 
between the Danubius and lake Pelso. (Plimiii, 28; 
Ptol.ii. 16. § 3.) Their name is believed to indicate 
that they were a Celtic people. [L. S.] 

HEECYNA. [Boeotia, p. 412, b.] 
HEECY'NIA SILVA {Ilercgnim Sdim, Liv* v. 
34; Her^cgnimi jugum. Pirn. iv. 28; 'EpKwia HAij, 
^EpKvvmp Spos, 'EpK^yios dpvfiSst rh ‘Epfcifyia), a 
range of mountains in Germany, the extent and 
situation of which are described veiy differently by 
the writers of different ages. Some of the earlier 
authors place the Hercyman forest near the Pyrenees 
(Sctiol. adPionys. Pme^.286), while others assign 
to it a place near the northern ocean (Diod, v. 21; 
Eustath. ad Dwn. Perieg, 285; Senec. Med^ 712) 
or in the country of the Celts (Schol. ad ApoUon. 
Mhod. iv. 640). The earliest mention of it occurs 
in Aristotle {Meteor, i. 13: ’ApKuna dpp\ who 
speaks of it generally as a range of mountains in the 
north of Europe ; but the first author that affords , 
any more detailed information is Julius Caesar {B. G, , 
vi. 24, 25), according to whom its breadth was nine | 
days’ journey and its length sixty. It commenced ; 
on the frontiers of the Helvetii, Nemetes, and Rau- 
raci, and extending in an eastern direction paraRel to 
the Danube reached the country of the Dad and 
Anartes; it then turned northward, traversing the 
countries of many nations. He therefore makes the 
mountains commence on the east bank of the Rhine, 
and leaves its eastei*n termination undefined. On 
the whole, Poraponius Mela (iii. 3) and Strabo (iv. 
p. 292) agree with this description, according to 
which the Hercynia Silva would be a general name 
for almost all the mountains of Southenn and Central 
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Germany, that is, from the sources of the Hmulm to 
Transylvania, comprising the Schwarzwald, (Xien- 
wald, Spessart, Eixon, Tlriiringer Wald, the Hara 
mountain (which seems to have retained a trace of 
the ancient name), Raulie Alp, Steigerwald, and the 
Fichte!-, Erz-, and Eiesengebirge. At a later period, 
when the mountains of Genimiiy had l»eome better 
known to the Romans, the name Hercynia Silva was 
applied to the more limited range of mountains ex- 
tending around Bohemia, and extending through 
Moravia into Hungary, (Tac.^Gfm. 28, 30; Flia, 
iv, 25, 28.) Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 7) applies the name 
only to the range connecting tlic Sudetes with the Car- 
pathian moiuitains. Caesar {B, G, vi. 26, foil.) gives 
a full account of some of the more interesting animals 
that were found in thase extensive forests. At the 
time when they became better known, the separate 
parts of the mountain chain vrere designated by 
separate names, as Afoiolw, Maurmi AIpU 

JBacmu Slim, AleUimcm^ Sudeti 
Gahreta SUm^ Ascihirgim and Santmiki 
Montes. The name Hercynia, which some regard 
as a name of Celtic origin, is probably connected 
with the old Gennmi Uartj ifard, and Barz^ signi- 
fying a woody mountain. [L. S.] 

HERDO'NEA Ptol. : Ordonn), a city of 

the interior of Apulia, situated on the branch of the 
Appian Way which led from Cimusiam, by Equus 
Tuticus, to Beneventiim. It was distant 26 R. miles 
from Canusium and 19 fmn Aecae {Troja). {Itin, 
Ant p. 116; Tab. JW.; Strab. vi. p. 283, where the 
name is corruptly written in all the MSS. and old 
editions K€pba»na.} Herdonea is rc^markable in Ro- 
man history for having witnessed the defeat of tw'o 
different Roman annies by Hannibal at an interval of 
only 2 years : the one in b.c. 212, under the pxmetor 
Cn. Fulvius Fhiccus : the oilier in b.c. 210, under 
the proconsul Cn. Fiilrius Centumalus, (Liv, xxv, 
21, xxvii. 1.) After the second of these victories, 
Hannibal, having no confidence Jn the fidelity of 
Herdonea (which was one of the places timt had 
joined tlie Carthaginiaiis after the battle of Cannae), 
destroyed the city, and trsaafeired all Its inhabi tante 
to Metapontum and Thurii. It must have been sub- 
sequently rebuilt, bat appmn never to have risen 
again into a place of importance. Sillus Italicus 
speaks of it as an obscure and deserted place (vli!, 
568); and though its existence as oneof the munlcipl 
towns of central Apulia is attested by the geo« 
graphers and itineraries (Plln. iii. II, s. 16; Ptol, 
iii. L § 72 ; Strab, I €.% its name is never again, 
mentioned in histwy. It appears however to have 
survived till Hie middle ages, and was &»llj de- 
stroyed by the Saracens. 

The mins of the ancient city, which a, re described 
as extensive and indiemting a place of importance^ 
are still visible on the summit nf. a slight liiil, a short 
distance to the south of the modern Ordona. a mere 
group of houses betiveen JBodm and Cmgmia, on 
the togh road from Naples to Girmio. They are 
descriW by Mok {Pm*€grmm. per ia Agiiaf 
p. 44), and by Eomanelli (voL ii, p. 258). 

The name of Herdonea is variouKly corrupted into 
Erdonias {Itin, Ant. p. 116), Serdonis {litn. Bier. 
p. 610), ixdoim {Lib. Colon, p. 260) : and there is 
little doubt that the Akdojjbae mentioned by Livy 
(xxiv. 20), where Fabius established his winter 
quarters in b. o, 214, is only a corruption of the 
same name. [ E. H. B.] 

HE'RIUS C'Hpios). Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 1) places the 
Herius on the cofist of Gallia Lugdiuiensis, between 
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the Brivates Portus and the Vindana or Vidana 
Portus. Ptolemy’s latitude of the mouth of the 
Herius (49}^) makes it nearly as far north as the 
outlet of the SeiTie. D’Anville [Duretie] supposes 
the Herius to be the Vilaine, the first large river 
north of the Loire, He adds (Notice^ Herius 
Fluv.) that the passage of the Vilaine between 
Roche -Bernard and the mouth of the river is now 
called Treig-hier, and that we may readily believe 
Treig^hier to be a corruption of Trajeetum Herii. 
This may be so; or Treig-Jiier may be the old Celtic 
name. Some geographers assume the Herius to be 
the small iiYoxAuray north of the Vilaine; but this 
is only a guess like the other. [G, L.] 

HEEMAEUM PEOM. ('Eppcaia ^Kpuj Ptol. iii. 
17. § 3), a point on the S. coast of Crete, which has ; 
been identified with Ponta TrividL (Hock, Kreta^ \ 
voLi. p. 388.) [E.B.J.] 

HEEMAEUM PEOM. (^Epgfia &Kpa), 1. A 
headland on the coast of Marmarica, between Phoe- 
nicus and Paraetonium. (Ptol. iv. 5. § 7; Stadi- 
asin. p. 437). 2. In Africa Propria. [Mercurii 
Fkom.] [P. a] 

HERMFNIUS MONS (rb opos ‘Epgiviou: Sierra 
de la Estrella^ a mountain range of Lusitania, S. of 
the river Darius (Dowro), a position of some impor- 
tance in Caesar’s campaign in Lusitania. (Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 52 ; Hirt. Bell Alex. 48 ; Suet. Caes. 54.) 
In the middle ages it w-as still called Eermeno and 
Arminna (Resendius, Antiq. Lusit. p. 58; Link, 
Reise dwrck Poriugall, vol. ii. p. 142; Florez, 
Esp. S, vol. xiii. p. 166; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 
277). [P. S.l 

HERMIONE or HERMION CEpgtdvn, Herod., 
Xen., Strab. ; 'Epptdiu, Eurip. Eerc. Fur. 615 ; 
Polvb. ii. 52 ; *Ep(xm, Scylax, p. 20 : Eth. *Epfxi- 
fern. ^EpfiiovU: AdJ. "EpptovLKSs, Hermio- 
neus, Hermionius, Hermionicus: the territory *E/}g£- 
ovls), a town at the southern extremity of Argolis, 
in the wider use of this terra, but an independent 
city during the flourishing period of Grecian history, 
and possessing a territory named Pleimionis. The 
sea between the southern coast of Argolis and the 
island of Hydrea was called after it the Hermioni- 
cus Sinus ^EppiopiKhi kSXttos, Strab. viii. p. 335), 
which was regarded as distinct from the Argolic and 
Saronic gulfs. 

Hermione was founded by the Dryopes, who are 
said to have been driven out of their original abodes 
on Mount Oeta and its adjacent valleys by Heracles, 
and to have settled in the Peloponnesus, wliere their 
three chief towns were Hermione, Asine, and Eion. 
(Herod, viii. 43, 47 ; Diod. iv. 37.) Hermione is 
mentioned by Homer along with its kindred city 
Asine. (Horn. II ii. 560.) Asine and Eion were 
conquered at an early period by the Dorians, but 
Hermione continued to exist as an independent Dry- 
opian state long afterwards. Hermione appears to 
liave been the most important of the Diyopian towns, 
and to have been in possession at one time of a larger 
portion of the adjacent coast, as well as of several 
of the neighbouring islands. Strabo, following an- 
cient authorities, places the promontory Scyllaeum 
in Hennionis (Strab. viii. p. 373), and the Hermionic 
gulf extended along the coast of Troezen as far as 
this promontory. Hermione is mentioned first among 
tlie cities of the Amphictyony, the representatives 
of which were accustomed to meet in the adjacent 
island of Calaureia (Strab. viii. p. 374), from w^hich 
it has been inferred that Hermione had the pre- 
sidency of the confederacy, and that the island be- 
YOL, I. 
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longed to this city. It is expressly stated that 
Hydreia belonged to the Hermionians, and that they 
surrendered this island to the Samian pirates, who 
gave it into the charge of the Troezenians, (Herod, 
iii. 59.) The Plermionians are mentioned as Dry- 
opes at the time of the Persian wars: they sent 
three ships to Salamis, and 300 men to Plataea. 
(Herod, viii. 43, ix, 28.) Subsequently the Argives 
took possession of Hermione, and settled there an 
Argive colony. There is no account of its conquest, 
and Pausanias supposes that the Argives obtained 
peaceable possession of the town; but it probably 
came into their power about the same time that they 
subdued Mycenae and Tiryns, b.,c. 464. Some of 
the expelled Hennionians took refuge at Halieis, 

I where the Ti^thians had also settled ; and it was 
I perhaps at this time that the lower city was deserted. 

' (Paus. ii. 34. § 5 ; Strab. viii. p. 373 ; comp. Steph. 
B. s V. Tipvvs'^ Muller, Por. vol. i. p. 199, Engl, 
trans.) Hermione now became a Doric city*, but 
the inhabitants still retained some of the ancient 
Dryopian customs. Tims it continued to be the 
chief seat of tlie worship of Demeter Chthonia, who 
appears to have been the principal deity of the Dry- 
opians ; and we learn from a remarkable inscription 
that the Asinaeans, who had settled in Messenia 
after their expulsion from Argolis, continued to send 
offerings to Demeter Chthonia at Hermione. (Bockh, 
Tmcr. no. 1193.) Although Hermione had fallen 
into the hands of the Argives, it did not continue 
permanently subject to Argos, and it is mentioned 
subsequently as an independent town and an ally 
of Sparta. (Time. ii. 56, viii. 3.) After the cap- 
ture of the Acrocorinthus by Aratus, the tyrant 
who governed Hermione voluntarily surrendered his 
power, and the city joined the Achaean league. 
(Polyb. ii. 44.) Hermione continued to exist long 
afterwards, as is proved by its numerous coins and 
inscriptions. 

Pausanias describes Hermione at considerable 
length. The old city, which was no longer inhabited 
in his time, stood upon a promontory seven stadia in 
length, and three in breadth at its widest part; and 
on either side of this promontory there was a con- 
venient harbour. Tliere were still several temples 
standing on this promontory in the time of Pausanias, 
of which the most remarkable was one sacred to 
Poseidon. The later town, which Pausanias visited, 
stood at the distance of four stadia from this temple 
upon the slopes of the hill Pron, It was entirely 
surrounded by walls, and was in earlier times the 
Acropolis of the city. Among its ruins lies tlie 
modern village of Kasiri. Of the numerous tem- 
ples mentioned by Pausanias the m'ost important 
was the ancient Dryopian sanctuary of Demeter 
Chthonia, situated on a height of Mount Pron, said 
to have been founded by Chthonia, daughter of Pho- 
roneus, and Clymenus her brother. (Eur. Eerc.Fur. 
615.) It was an inviolable sanctuary; but it was 
plundered by the Cilician pirates. (Phot. Lex. s. v. 
‘EpfjLi6v7 } ; Plut. Pomp. 24.) Opposite this temple 
was one sacred to Clymenus ; and to the right was 
the Stoa of Echo, which repeated the voice three 
times. In the same neighbouihood there were three 
sacred places surrounded with stone fences ; one 
named the sanctuary of Clymenus, the second that 
of Pluto, and the third that of the Acherusian lake. 
In the sanctuary of Clymenus there was an opening 
in the earth which the Hermionians believed to be 
the shortest road to Hades, and consequently they 
put no money in the mouths of thtur dead to pay 
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the ferryman of the lower world. (Pans. ii. 35 ; 

Strab. viii. p. 373.) 

From Henoione a pejimsiila, now called KrmidMj 
extends towards the south and west It contains 
two promontories, on each of which there are Hel- 
lenic remains. Pausanias names two ancient places, 
called Halice and leases, on the road from Hennione 
to Asine, both of which must have been situated in 
this peninsula, but he gives no farther indication of 
their position. It has been conjectured that the 
Hellenic remains near <7. Mmdki^ on the more 
easterly of tlie two promontories above mentioned, 
are those of Halice ; and that the remains on the more 
westerly promontoiy at Port Kkeli represent Mases: 
hut there are good reasons for believing that the 
ruins near C. MnzdU are those of some town the 
name of which has not been recorded ; that Halice, 
or, as it is also called, Halieis, stood at Port Kkeli; 
and that JMases was situated more to the north, on 
the western coast, at V ort Kilddhia. In the time of 
Pausajiias, jMases served as the harbour of Hei'mione, 
[Halieis ; IMases.] Towards the east the frontier 
of the Herniionis and Troezenia was marked by 
a temple of Demeter Thermasia, close to the sea, 
80 stadia westward of Cape Scyllaeum, the name 
of which has been preseiwed in that of Thermisi. 
(Paus. ii. 34. § 6.) Hear this temple, on the road 
from Troezen to Hennione, was a small place called 
Eilei (ElAeol), the name of wdiich has been pre- 
seiTcd in the modern Ilio, Westward the Hermionis 
seems to have extended as far as tlie territory of 
Asine. On the road from Mases to Asine, Pausanias 
mentions the promontory Struthus (2rpo0o0s); 
at the distance of 250 stadia from which, by a 
mountain path, were Philanorium {^ iKavSpmv ) 
and Bolei (BoAeol), the latter being the name of 
a heap of stones : 20 stadia beyond Bolei was a 
place called Didyrni [Didymi], (Deako, Morea, 
vol. ii. p. 457, seq., Felopmnesiaca^ p. 281, seq. ; 
Boblaye, Reclierches^ p. 60 •, Cuirtius, Pelopm- 
Tmds, vol. ii. p. 454, seq.) 

HERMIONES, one of the three great divisions 
into which, according to Tacitus (Germ. 2), the Ger- 
man nation was divided. These divisions were the 
Tn^aevones. inhabiting the country near the ocean ; 
the Eermimes, occupying the central parts of Ger- 
many; and the rest were called Istaevones. All 
three were said to have received their names from 
the three sons of Mannus; and as the one after whom 
the Herraiones were called, bore the name of Hermino^ 
Irmino^ or /mm, Grimm (D&utschs MyikoL i. p. 
320, 2nd ed.) suggests that their name should be 
written Eerminones, which is actually the reading of 
one of the MSS. of Tacitus. Pliny (iv. 28), instead 
of three, mentions five great divisions of theGei-mans, 
and makes the Hermiones the fourth, adding that 
they included the Suevi, Hermunduri, Chatti, and 
Cherusci. Modern writers have hazarded numerous 
conjectures as to the different tribes contained in 
these three or five group.s ; but it will ever remain 
impossible to arrive at any satisfactory result (See 
also Mela, iii. 3; Orph. Argon. 1134.) [L. S.l 

HERMIO'NICUS SINUS. [Hermione.] 
HERMIONIS. [Hermione.] 

HERMISIUM (Pomp. Mela, ii. 1. § 3 ; Plin. iv. > 
12), a town on the W. coast of the Tauric Oher- 
sonesus, [E. B. J.] 

HERMON. [Antilibanits.] 

HEEMONACTIS VICUS (' 

Strab, vii. p. 306; Ptol. iii. 10. § 14), a place in 
Sarmatia Europaea, near the mouth of the Tyras, 
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;■ where was the tower of Neoptoleirms (Strab. I. c. j 
comp. Anon. Peripl p. 10), perhaps a lighthouse. 
In this neighbourhood not long sdnce, the rtMuiins 
.of an old tower were fmind . ( Kiiler, 31 tm. de T A eml 
de St. Petersb. vol. x. p. 580.) f E. B. J.] 

I HERMONACUJf or HKI«f05fACUM, one of 
the many names of towns enfliag In iimm in North 
Gallia, is placed by the Table l^etween Camaracimi 
■and, Bagacmn (Gandmtg^ and and 8 from 

Bagacum, which ia 8 Gallif leagues. If Aiiville fmclrt a 
place between Cambrngmid Ikmig.yfhMi 
he suppses to repr&ent Ht'rmonaciiiri. [Ij. L.j 
HEKMONASSA (‘JEgua-ranra, Dionya. 552 ; 
t Sejmn. Ft. 152 ; Pomp, ilek, I. 19. § 5*; pttil. v. 

I 9; Steph. B. a. t?.), a place lying Ijctwcen Sindka 
and Phanagoria, wiueii Reriiiell (Cmupar. Geog. 
vol. ii, p 331) fixes at the opening of the lake into 
which the Kuban river flows. [E. B. .1,] 

HEKMONTHIS f'Epjuw&s, Steph. B. p. ; Stnib. 
xvii, p. 817; Arlstid. Atggpike^ p. 5C8 ; Iler- 
immthis, Jt p.l60; v. 9. § 1 1, ; Tilaerob, 
Saturn, i. 21), the modem Ermtni., was tlie djkf 
town of the Hemsonthite noiiie in the Tliebaid--- 
“ Thebais Superior”' of the Itincniries. It. stimi 
about eight miles SW. of Thelics, and 24 NE, of 
Latopolis, in lat. 25® 1 0*' N. A little above Heniion- 
thls tlie sandstone rocks which had confined tlie Kite 
like a ivall dis;tpi>ear, and lime^t*.»^e lulls succeed, 
leaving, especially on the western kink of the river, 
wider margins of cultivable land. In a plain of 
this expanding character, and the left side of the 
Nile, stood Heraionihk. In the PharaMile times it 
was celebrated for the worRlnp of Isis, Osiris, and 
their son Horns. It.s rains Htill attest the nuigoifl- 
cence of its buildings; but the lanon, of wbicn the 
remains are extant, wiw built in the reign of the last 
Cleojmtra (n.c. 51 — 29), and the sculptures appear 
to allude to the birth of* CatmriiU\ her son by Ju- 
lius Caesiir, symboliswl as that of the gwi Harphre, 
the son of Mandou and Ritho, Its wtronoroieal 
ceiling is probably genetliliacal, referring to the 
asi-MJcfc of the heavens at the time of Oaessriafs na- 
tivity. Adjacent to the temple tha vestiges of 
a tank, which probably sen’od as a Milometer, sinco 
its sides exhibit the grooves usiml in such Wins. 
Under the later Caesars, Hennwitliis was the head- 
quarters of the Legio I Ida Valentinimm. (Cham- 
pollion, HEggple, vol. i. p. 19,5.) [W. B. D.] 

HERM0T\)JL1S JrlAGNA (^Epimv wSkis 
Steph. B. S.V.; Ptol. iv. 5. § SO; Hemio|»lis, Am- 
roian, ii, 16 ; Hermupolis, Ii. Arnim. pp. 154, seep; 
Mercurii Oppkliim, Plio. v. 9. §11; ML 'Bpjueo- 
TToXhiQs or ^ZpmvoKkTis')^ the modern E$kmomf 
was situated on the left bank of the Nile, about lat. 
27® 4' N., and was the capital of the Hermoplito 
nome in the Heptanomis. It is sometimes, iadeial, 
as by Pliny, reckoned among the cities of Upper 
and not of Middle Egypt. Herinopolb stood on the 
borders of these divisions of Egypt, and, for many 
ages, the Thehald or upper country extended much 
further to the N. than in more recent periods. As 
the border town, Hermopolis was a place of great 
resort and opulence, ranking second to Thebes alone. 
A little to S. of the city was the castle of Hemio- 
poiis, at which point the river craft from tlie upper 
country paid toll ('Ep/ioToAcrcurq Strab. 

xviL p. 813; Ptol. La.; the Eahr Jmuf d the 
Arabians). The grottos of Beuj-hassan, near Anti- 
noopolis, upon the opposite bank of the Nile, were 
the common cemetery of the HenUoplitans, for, 
although the river divided the city from its necro- 
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polls, yot, from the wide cuiwe of the western hills 
at this point, it was easier to ferry the dead over 
the water than to transport them by land to the 
hills. Tile principal deities worshipped at Her- 
mopolis were Typlion and Thoth. The former w^as 
represented by an hippopotamus, on whicli sat a 
Iiawk fifrliting with a serpent, (Pint. Is, et Osir^ 
p. 371, b.) Thoth or Tautli, the Greek Hennes, 
the inventor of the pen and of lettem, the Ibis- 
headed god, was, with his accompanying emblems, 
the Ibis and the Cynocephalus or ape, the most con- 
spicuous among the sculptures upon the great por- 
tico of the temple of Hermopolis. His designation 
in inscriptions w^as “ The Lord of Eshmoon ” This 
portico was a work of the Pharaonic era ; but the 
erections of the Ptolemies at Hermopolis were upon 
a scale of great extent and magnificence, and, al- 
though raised by Grecian monarchs, are essentially 
Egyptian in their conception and execution. The 
portico, the only remnant of the temple, consists of 
a double row of pillars, six in each row. The archi- 
traves are formed of five stones ; each passes from 
the centre of one pillar to that of the next, accord- 
ing to a well-known usage with Aegyptian builders. 
The intercolumnation of the centre pillars is wider 
than that of the others ; and the stone over the 
centre is twenty-five feet and six inches long. These 
columns were painted yellow, red, and blue in 
alternate bands, and the brilliancy of the colours is 
well represented in Mmutoi’s 14th plate. There is 
also a peculiarity in the pillars of the Hermopolitan 
portico peculiar to themselves, or, at least, discovered 
only again in the temple of Goumou. (Denon, 
L'Egypte^ plate 41.) Instead of being formed of 
large masses placed horizontally above each other, 
they are composed of irregular pieces, so artfully 
adjusted that it is difficult to detect the lines of 
junction. The bases of these columns represent the 
lower leaves of the lotus; next come a number of 
concentric rings, like the hoops of a cask; and above 
these the pillars appear like bunches of reeds held 
together by horizontal bonds. Including the capital, 
each column is about 40 feet in height; the greatest 
circumference is about 28^ feet, about five feet from 
the ground, for they diminish in thickness both 
towards the base and towards the capital. The 
widest part of the intercolmnnation is 17 feet; the 
other pillars are 13 feet apart. Hermopolis com- 
paratively escaped the frequent wars “whicli, in the 
decline both of the Pliai'aonic and Roman eras, de- 
Viistated the Heptanomis; but, on the other hand, 
its structures have suffered severely from the igno- 
rance and cupidity of its Mohammedan rulers, who 
have burned its stones for lime or cun-ied them 
iiwav for building materials. [W. B. D.] 

HEKMOTOLIS PARVACEpAtoO •k6\is ympd, 
iSteph. B. s. V . ; Strab. xvii. p. 802 ; Ptol. iv. 5. § 46 ; 
Ji, Anton, p. 154), the modern Damanhur, was ^ 
city of the Egyptian Delta, in the noine of Alex- 
andria, or, as it was sometimes described, the chief 
town of a Deltaic Hermopedite norne. It stoed in 
hit. 31® Isi, on the banks of a canal which connected 
the lake ^lareotis with the Canopic or most westerly 
arm of the Nile. It was 44 miles SE. of Alexandria. 
(OhampoIIion, EEgypie, vol, ii. p. 249 .) There were, ; 
besides, two other towns of the same name: 1. on an ^ 
island near the city Butosos (Strab. xvii. p. 802); 1 
2. another a little below Thinuis (Strab. Ic,; Steph. ! 

[W.B.D.] 

HERMUKDUTJ (’Epjuovvdoipoi ov^EppSudopot), 
a large and powerful tribe of Germany, occupying 
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the extensive country between the mountains in the 
north-west of Bohemia and the Roman wall in the 
sonth-west, which, farmed the bomidaiy'' of the Agri 
Deemnates. On the east they bordered on the Na- 
risci, in the north-east on the Cherusci, and in the 
north-west on the Chatti. The accounts of the an- 
cients about the Plermunduri are very contradictory. 
They belonged no donbfe totheSuevi; but respecting 
their earliest place of abode, and the reasons which 
induced them to quit their homes, nothing is known. 
They first appear in history at the time of Domitius 
Ahenobaibus, as a host expelled fi-om their country 
and wandering about, until Alienobarbns assigned to 
them a part of the territory of the Marcomanni, be- 
tween the Main and the Danube. That district had 
been abandoned by the Marcomanni, and continued 
to be inhabited by the Hermunduri at the time of 
Tacitus, who describes them as friends of the Ro- 
mans. (Dion Cass. Fraym. 32, ed. MorelL; Tac. 
Germ.41.’) Their original countiy was, according 
to some, in the north of Bohemia and tlie neighbour- 
ing mountains ; for Tacitus places the sources of the 
Albis in the country of the Hermundmd, while Straho 
(vii. p, 290) places them beyond the Albis. At all 
events, however, they were always hostile to the 
Marcomanni. (Tac. Arm. ii. 63, xii. 29, xiii. 57.) 
After the overthrow of Marobodnus and Catualda, 
which they themselves had assisted to effect (Tac. 
Am. ii. 63), they spread in a north-eastern direction, 
taking possession of the north-western part of Bohe- 
mia and the country about the sources of the Main 
and. Saale^ that is, the part of Franconia as far as 
Kissmgen^ and the south-western part of the king- 
dom of Saxony. (Veil. Pat. ii. 106; Tac. Ann. xiii. 
57.) Henceforth they continued to occupy that ex- 
tensive country, and soon after we find them allied 
with their old enemies, the Marcomanni, in their 
war against the Romans. (Jul. Capitol. M. Anton. 

I 22; Eutrop. viil. 13.) Af'ter this war they are no 
longer mentioned, but seem to be comprised under 
the general name of the Snevi; for Jul. Capitolinus 
expressly mentions the Hermunduri on the same oc- 
casion, where others, such as Eutropius and Orosius 
(vii. 15), speak only of Suevi. Even Ptolemy ap- 
pears not to have known them, for, in ii, 11. § 24, 
he enumerates in their country quite different tribes, 
which are otherwise unknown to us. The name 
Hermunduri is believed by some to signify high- 
landers, and to be a compound of Ar, that is 

“high,” and (Wilhelm, Germanimj 

pp. 208, fob) [L.S.] 

HERMUS. [Attica, p. 325, b,] 

HE'RNICI ('EpvtKop Strab.; Dionys.), 

a people of Central Italy, whose territory was in 
later times included in Latium, but who appear in 
tlie early history of Rome as a separate and inde- 
pendent nation. They inhabited the upper valley 
of the Trerus or Sacco, together with the mountain 
district N. of that river; and bordered on the 
Aeqnians towards the N., and on the Volscians to 
the S. and E. We are told that their name was 
derived from an old Sabine or Marsic word “ herna,” 
signifying a rock, an appellation well suited to the 
character of their countr^^ the “ Hernica saxa” of 
Virgil. (Virg. Aen. vii. 684; Serv. ad loc.; Eestus, 
V. Hemioi.') This derivation wmuld seem to point to 
their being a race akin to the Sabines ; and Servius 
distinctly calls them a Sabine colony (Serv. ad Aen. 

L c.) : nor does there seem to be any reason to reject 
this statement, although the authority of that com- 
mentator is in itself of little weight (Niebuhr vol. L 
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p. 102). An older commentator on Virgil asr^igns 
them a Marsic origin (Schol. Veron. Aera. A 
which comes to imich the same thing, as the Marsi 
were certainly closely related to the Sabines. 
[Maesi.] On the other hand, Jtdiiis Hyginus 
{ap. Macrob.Y. IS) affirmed that the Hemicans were 
a Pelasgic race; and Macrobius regards the descrip- 
tion of their arm and attire given by Virgil as 
pointing to the same conclusion. No value can, 
however, be attached to this inference; and the 
former tradition seems to be the best attested, as 
well as in itself the most probable. The peculiarly 
close relation which we find subsisting between tlie 
Hernicans and Latins, probably arose from their 
common interest in opposing their formidable neigh- 
bours, the Aequians and Volscians, rather than 
from any community of origin. 

The Hernicans tirst appear in Roman history in 
the reign of Tarqulniiis Siiperbus, when, according 
to Dionysius, they concluded a treaty of alliance 
with that monarch, 'who sought to unite the Herni- 
cans and Latins into one common league with Rome, 
(Dionys. iv. 49.) This fact is not noticed by Livy, 
but is not in itself improbable; and the alliance tlius 
concluded may have been only the forerunner of 
that which we know to have existed at a later 
period. An ancient tradition, indeed, not noticed by 
the historians, but preserved to us by Festus (s. v. 
Septimontium), represents tlie Hernican chief, 
Laevius Cispius of Anagnia, as conducting a body 
of auxiliaries to Rome at a still earlier peri^. But | 
it is probable that this legend, as so often happens ^ 
in the early history of Rome, is chronologically mis- 
placed. After the expulsion of the Tarquins, the 
Hernicans appear for a short time on terms of hos- 
tility with Rome (Liv. ii. 22, 40 ; Dionys. vi. 5, 
50) : but this state of things was soon terminated 
by a treaty, which established between the two 
nations those relations of amicable alliance which 
from this time subsisted for a long fieriod without 
inten'uption (Liv. ii. 41 ; Dionys. viii, 69). It is 
true that this treaty, which was concluded by Sp. 
Cassius in e. c. 486, is represented by the Ifomaii 
historians as granted to the Hernicans after they 
bad been vanquished in war ; and Livy even tells 
us that they were deprived by it of two-thirds of 
their territory, but this appears wholly inconsistent 
with the position in which we afterwards find them: 
and there is every probability that Dionysius is 
correct in stating that the treaty with the Hernicans 
was a counterpart of that concluded seven years 
before, by the same Sp. Cassius, with the Latins. 
(Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 87.) The motive for both 
'treaties was indeed obviously the same — the neces- 
sity of combining their forces against the increasing 
power of the Aequians and Volscians. The latter 
people had already made themscdves masters of the 
Hernican town of Ferentinum, and were threatening 
to drive the Hernicans from the whole valley of the 
Trems. The statement of Livy already alluded to, 
may possibly, as suggested by Niebuhr, liave arisen 
from a misconception of the fact that a third of all 
conquered lands, as well as of the booty taken in 
war, was thenceforth to be assigned to the Herni- 
cans: a condition which is expressly stated by 
Dionysius (viii. 71, 77), and which shows that they 
entered into the league as an equal and independent 
power. From this time forth, during a period of 
more than a century, they continued, in pursuance 
of the terms of their alliance, to take part "with the 
Romans and Latins in tlieii’ long and continuous 
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struggle against the Aequians and VolsnatiB, and 
they wurc even, from their ion, often the first 
■^ to hear the brunt of hostilities, (Liv, iii, 6; Dionys. 

ix. 5, 67, X. 20.) 

But the relations w’hifh had so mib.sisted 
between the Hernicans ant! Ktinicq appear to have 
■been broken up by the great Gniilisli iiiviision ; and 
soon after the capture of the dry, in n, c. 387, we 
find the Hernicans as well sus the Laiiiw apivaring 
ill arms against the repiiWic. am! mm Ifiiding 
^sistanco to their old enemies the VrdH-ians. (Liv. vi. 
2, 6, 8, 11, 17, &e.) From this time iiity appear 
to have been sometimes in o|«*n Iwstility ; nt otlitTs 
a suspension of mans at least must liave taken plnce; 
but in B.c. 381, after an interval of some years, 
during which a precarious fK'ace .wems to have 
■existed, the whole Beniicaii nation took up arms, 
and engaged with all thdr forces in the struggle 
with Rome. (Itl vii. 6 — 9.) Though at first suc- 
cessful, they "^vero afterwards twice flrfeattd by the 
Romans, and the strong city Ferentinum taktm ; 
but still the war seems to have lingered on, till, in 
B.C. 358, we are told that the Hernicans were 
defeated and subdued (** davicti subactique sunt"’) by 
the consul G. Piautius. (Liv. vii. 15; Fwt, Capit.) 
The exact force of these expressions, and the terms 
on which they 'Hx*re now reduced to submission, we 
are left to conjecture; but it seems certain that 
they were cither eflwtually Imiiibled, or again ad- 
mitted to such favourable terms as secured them 
^ to the Roman aliiaiice, for, even on m:’caHion of tlse 
great outbreak of the Latins in n. ,340, the Her- 
nicans did not fellow tlieir example, but were stead- 
fast to tho Roman cause. At a later period they 
w’ere less faithful : in b. c. »306, it was diKCOvertxi 
that Hernican auxiliaries had fought in tho ranks 
of the Sanmifes against Rome ; and an inrestlgAtlon 
being ordered by the senate, tite Hfrnicaiw rtsentod 
this iiiterfen.?nce, and dtsclartHl war against Borne. 
Their counseds were, however, divided ; and though 
Anagnia, their chief city, put itself at the head of 
the warlike pirty, the thrive |Miwerfiil cities of Ala- 
trium, Ferentinum, and Verulae refuseil to take 
part in hostilities. The eraiseqtience was that the 
ww was carried on with little spirit, and the consul 
Q, Marcius in a single m«|'Miign was able to rctlttce 
the whole people to subjection, (Liv. ix. 42,43; 
Fast. Capit.) Their relations to the conquerors 
were now established on a penMuent fooling ; Hit 
three cities that had taken no ptrfc in the war were 
allowed to retain their own laws and magistrates, 
with the privileges of mutual intercourse, wliile 
Anagnia, and the other towns that had tfdten 
arms against Roine, received the noioina! Ikmih of 
the Roman ci vitas, but without tlic right of sulfrogo; 
their magistrates were deprived of all civil juriMlic- 
tion, and thesy were rcducai to the subordinate and 
degraded condition of pnieiectnnie. (Liv. 1. c,; 
Festus, V. Prae/ectura.) 

From this time the Hernicans disappear from 
history. They must have obtained the full rights of 
Roman citizens by the Lex Julia in R. c. 90, and 
became gradually merged in that condition, in 
common with the I.atins and Y^Lseians. But 
though their territory ivas included in Latiiim, in 
the sense in which that term was understaxl in the 
days of Augustus, the Hernicans were still distin- 
guishable as a separate people, and are mentioned 
even at a later time as retaining •many character- 
istics of their rude and simple forefathers. (Juv. 
iSaL adv. ISO.) The exact limits of their territory 
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cannot be fixed with any certainty, and they pro- 
bably varied at different times, as did those of the 
neighbouring Volscians. The only cities which we 
can assign to them with certainty are, Anagnia, 
the capital or chief city of the league, Ferentincjm, 
Alatrium, and VraiuLAE, to which may be added 
the small to^vn of Capitueum, and probably also 
Trebia. Frusino appears to have been a Vol- 
scian rather than a Hernicau town, tlioagh it may 
have originally belonged to the latter people. But it 
is evident from a passage of Livy, in which he tells 
us that all the states of the Hermcam (‘‘omnes Her- 
nici nominis populi,” ix. 43), besides the four above 
mentioned, joined in the war against Rome, that 
there must have been several other towns of suffi- 
cient importance to have taken part in the war, and 
in the assembly which preceded it, as independent 
states. And it is at least a plausible inference of 
Niebuhr’s, that, of the 47 cities stated by Dionysius : 
to have taken part in the sacrifices on the Alban 
Mount, 16 must have belonged to the Hernicans. 
It is however probable that these were for the most 
part merely little mountain towns, of which we are 
unable to point out either the names or localities. 
Strabo’s statement (v. p. 231) that the Hernicans 
dwelt near to Lanuvium and Alba ibd Rome itself, 
is utterly unintelligible, and is probably nothing 
more than a mere mistake. 

The countiy of the Hernicans is well characterised 
by Virgil in a single line, where he speaks of the 
** roscida rivis Hernica saxa” (^Aen. vii. 684 ,• Sil. 
Ital. iv. 226, viii. 393). The mountains on the N. 
of the valley of the Trerus are everywhere watered 
witli beautiful streams, and clothed with magiii- 
ficent woods of oak and chesnut, which render them 
one of the most beautiful regions of the Apennines. 
They are separated from the range of the Volscian 
mountains, the Mcntes Lepini, hy the broad and 
fertile valley of the Sa^o, which communicates with 
the plains of Latiura by the pass or opening below 
Praeneste. Towards the interior the Hemican 
mountains rise in a lofty group or range which sepa- 
rates the valley of the Sacco and the upper course 
of the Anio from the waters of the Liris. Besides 
the Trerus or Sacco ^ the only other stream in the 
land of the Hernici of which the ancient name is 
preseiwed to us, is the Cosas (KoVas, Strab, v. 
p. 237), still called the Cosa, which flows beneath 
the walls of Alatri and Frosinone, and joins the 
Sacco about 5 miles below the latter city. [E.H.B.] 

HERODEIUM. (‘Hpi55eiov, ‘HpcuSmj/, 

Suid. s. v,) 1. A city and fortress of Palestine, 

erected by Herod the Great, and situated about 
60 .stadia from Jerusalem, and not far from Tekoa. 
(Joseph. Ant^. xv. 9. § 4, J: i. 21. § 10, JB.J* 
iv. 9. § 5.) Here on a hill of moderate height having 
the form of a woman’s breast, and which he raised 
still higher, or at least fashioned by artificial means, 
Herod erected a fortress with rounded towers, having 
in it apartments of great strength and splendour. 
The difficult ascent was overcome by a flight of two 
hundred steps of hewn stone. At the foot of the 
mountain he built otlier palaces for himself and his 
friends, and caused water to be brought thither from 
a distance in large quantity and at great expense. 
The whole plain around was also covered with 
buildings, forming a large city, of which the hill 
and fortress constituted the acropolis. (Joseph. Lc.y 
It was to this place apparently, that the body of 
Herod was brought for burial, 200 stadia from 
Jericho, where he died. (Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 8. §3, 
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B.J, i. S3. § 9.) This city was so important that 
one of the toparchies aftemards took the same name, 
and Pliny (“ Herodium cum oppido illustri ejusdem 
nominis,” V. 15) mentions it as a town of great note. 
It does not occur either in Ptolemy or Eusebius and 
Jerome. 

The “ Frank 'Mountain,” with which Herodium 
has been identified, bears in Arabic the name of 
et-Ft/ireidis, a diminutive of the word signifying 
Paradise. The mountain has not been usually as- 
! cended by travellers ; among those who speak of 
having been upon it are, Von Troilo, Nau. Le Bran, 
Pococke, Hby and Mangles, and some others. Dr. 
Robinson (Researches, vol. ii. pp. 169 — 175), whose 
account has been here followed, describes it as rising 
steep and round, precisely like a volcanic cone, but 
truncated. The height above the base cannot be 
less than from 300 to 400 feet, and the base itself 
has at least an equal elevation above the bottom of 
Wady Urtasm the SW., towards which there is a 
more general descent. There are traces of terraces 
around the foot of the mountain, but not higher up; 
nor is there any road to the top or fosse upon the S., 
as described by Pococke (Trav. vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 42, 
foL). The top of the mountain, constituting a circle 
of 750 feet in circumference, is inclosed by the 
ruined walls of a circular fortress, built of hewn 
stones of a good size, with four massive round 
towers standing at each one of the cardinal points. 
Either the ruins have formed a mound round the 
circumference, or the middle part of the inclosure 
was once excavated; it is now considerably deeper 
than the circumference. The tower upon the E. is 
not so thoroughly destroyed as the rest, and in it a 
magazine or cistern may still be seen. The present 
of the “ Frank Mountain” is known only 
among the Franks, and is founded on a report that 
this post was maintained by the Crusaders for 40 
years after the fall of Jerusalem; but the silence of 
the historians of the Crusades, and the small size of 
the position, lead to the conclusion that this was a 
legend of the fifteenth century, when, in a.d. 1483, 
the story first appears, in Felix Fabri (Evagutorium:^ 
de Monte Rama et ejus Onpido fortissimo^ vol. ii. 
pp. 335 — 337), and has been repeated under dif- 
ferent forms by subsequent travellers. 

An earlier mention of this mountain than the 
times of Herod, or indeed any mention of it in the 
Scriptures, cannot be assumed with any certainty. 
Pococke has suggested that it may have been the 
Beth-Haccerem of the prophet Jeremiah (vi, 1), 
where the children of Benjamin were “ to set up a 
sign of fire,” while they blew the trumpets in Tekoa. 
Jerome {Comm, in Jer, vi. 1) also says that there 
was a villiige called Bethacharma, situated on a 
mountain between Tekoa and Jerusalem. If Beth- 
accarem was indeed succeeded by the fortress and 
city of Herod, it is difficult to see why Jerome, who 
usually employs the Greek names by preference, 
should here and elsewhere make no allusion to the 
more important Herodium. (Reland, Palaestvm, 
vol, ii. p. 820; Von Raumer, Palastina, pp. 220 — 
464 ; Ritter, Erdhmde, vol. xv. pt. i. pp. 617 — 
624; Hirt. XJeher die Pane H erodes des Gross. 
Abhand der Perl. Ahad. 1816-1817, p. 5.) 

2. Another fortress of the same name was built 
by Herod on a mountain towards the Arabian fron- 
tier {r^ Trphs ^Apa$iav 8p€i ; Joseph. P. J. i. 21. 
§ 10), not “ of Arabia,” as Dr. Robinson {Researches, 
vol ii. p. 173) says. [E. B. J.] 

. HEliOO'POLIS wciAis or Hpd, Strab, 

3 y3 
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xyI 759, 768, xvii, 803, 804; Arrian, Al^. 

iiL 5, vii. 20 ; Joseph. Ant. Jud. ii. 7. § 5; Plin. 
V. 9. § 11, vi. 32. § 33; Mela, iii. 8; Stepli. B. s. p.; 
Ptol. ‘ii. 1. § 6, iv. 15. § .54), a city east of the 
Delta, situated near the mouth of the Eoyal Canal 
which connected the Nile with the Red Sea. Al- 
though not immediately upon the coast, but nearly 
due N. of the Bitter L^es, Heroopolis was of suf- 
ficient importance, as a trading station, to confer 
its name upn the arm of the Bed Sea ('Bpmro- 
Mrris koKttoSj Ptol. v, 17. § 1) which runs up the 
Egyptian mainland as far as Arsinoe (Nas<? 2 :) 

TTos 'HpctJficsr). (Theophrast. Mist. Ptot iii. 8.) 
It was the capital of the Noraos Heroopolites or 
Arsinoites. (Orelli, Inscr. Lat no. 516.) The 
ruins of Heroopolis are still visible at Abu-KeyseTmd. 
(Champollion, LEgypie, vol. ii. p. 88.) [W. B. D.] 
HEROOPOLITES SINUS. [Heuoopolis; 
Akabicus Sinus, p. 183, a.] 

HERPEDITA'NL [Mauretania]. 

HERULI, ERULI, AERULl C^poukoi/EpovKot, 
A^pov\ot, also ^'Ekovpoif ''EKovpoiy and AfAoapo^; 
Etym. Mag. s. v. *'EXovpoi)j a German tribe first 
mentioned among the Gothic nations when these latter 
had estiihlished themselves on the north coast of the 
Euxine, in the reigns of Gallienul and Claudius. 
(TrebelL Poll. Gallien. 13, Clmd.Q, 12.) Zosimus 
(i. 41) calls them Scythians. Until that time the 
Heruli had been indepndent, and ivere only allied 
with the Goths; but Hermanric, the king of the 
Ostrogoths, after defeating them in a bloody battle, 
reduced them to the condition of subjects. ( Jornand. 
de Reb. Get. 43.) The country on the Euxine was 
not the original seat of the Heruli, any more than 
it was the original country of the Goths; and this 
is manifest from the circumstance that, not long 
afterwards, Heruli together with Chaviones invaded 
the western parts of the Roman empire, and appa- 
rently settled in the neighbourhood of the Batavi; 
for, in the reign of Valcntinian, they are mentioned 
together with Batavi as engaged in the service of 
Rome against the Alemaniii. (Amin. Marc. xx. 4, 
XXV. 10, xxvii. 1, 8.) Afterwards we find them 
even fighting in Britain; and it is possible that the 
700 Heruli who with their ships ravaged the coasts 
of Galicia and Cantabria, were adventumus descend- 
ants of the Heruli who had crossed over into Bri- 
tain. (Mamert, Pamg. Mcmm, 6, 7 ; Arnm. Marc, 
xxvii. 1, 8; Sidon. Apllin. Epist. viii. 9.) At the 
time when the Huns invaded Europe from the east, 
the Heruli established in the north of the Euxine, in 
conjunction with other tribes, as the Turcilingi and 
Eugii, joined Attila (Paul. Diac. Ekt. Misc, p. 97) 
and followed his army into Gaul : but subsequently 
the Heruli allied themselves with other German 
tribes, and assisted in breaking the power of the 
Huns; and, in conjunction with the Turcilingi, Sciri, 
and Rugii, and commanded by Odoacer, who is 
styled king of the Heruli, they overthrew, in A. d. 
476, the Western empire. (Jornand. 46, 50; Paul. 
Diac. Hist.Longob. i. 19.) After the power of the 
Huns was broken, about a. b. 480, a large body of 
Heruli established a considerable empire on the Da- 
nube, or rather about the upper course of the Theiss^ 
as the banks of the Danube were in the hands of 
the Rugii, Longobardi, and Gepidae. The second of 
these tribes, however, soon became subject to the 
Heruli. {Vita S-Severini, 24; Procop. B. G.ii. 14.) 
The great power of the Heruli in those parts is at- 
tested by tile fact that Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, 
solicited their alliance against the Franks, declaring , 
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I their king his son in arms. (Cas&iod. Var. iii. 3, iv. 

' 2.) But about a. i>. 512 the Longobardi, impatient 
.. to , bear the rule of the Heruli any longer, me in 
arms against them, and almost destroyeii tliem. The 
survivors, after wandering about for some time, turned 
southward, where some received setlleinents within 
the Roman dominions; while others, disdaining, il is 
,-spd, to seek the protection of the Eastern empire, 
migrated northward, and establislieii themselves in 
Scandinavia. (Proeop. {?. ii. 14, 15; Jornand. 
de EM). Get 12.) Those Heruli who Inul re- 
■ceived settlements in lower Pamwnia remained a 
dangerous and unruly horde, in coiihCi|iierice of which 
they were severely chastised by the emperors Ana- 
■stasius and Justinian, under tlie latter of wliom they 
adopted the Christian religion. About the same 
'time they murdered their own kliigOdiorj, and then 
petitioned Justinian to apfwiat aiiotliCfr king, while 
they addreamfd a similar request to tiieir brethren in 
S^ndinavia. Justinian gave them a king Snartim, 
and soon after Todasius wm recomniendoil by the 
' Scandinavian Hemli. After the expulsion of Suar- 
tua, the greater part of tliese Paniumian ilendi, led 
on by Todasius, emigrated and joined tlio Gepidae; 
but a minority remained behind and faitlifiil to the 
empire, so that, In the war against the Gepidae, He- 
ruH were arrayed against Heruli. Henceforth these 
fierce warriors distinguislmd themselves in the wars 
of the Eastern empire against the Ostrogoths m 
Italy, lUiAveii as in tlie wars wliicli were carried on 
at that time in Asia and Africa. (Procop. B, G. Ii, 
11, 13, 22, iii 13. iv. 26, 28, .11, B, Pem. I L% 

■ 14, ii. 24, 25, B. VrtmkL ii, 4, 17.) During these 
w*ars the Heruli were distinguislied for their bold- 
ness -and bravery; but their habits and cttstoiiiM ap- 
p«?ar to have been of a veiy barlmrfJiis diaractcr, for 
they are said to have put to death tl'io *gal and th« 
sick, that they might not be a biuxleii sifKm tiia 
others, and to have required of every widow to make 
away with herself on the tomb of' her liiislwnd. 

In regard to the country originally inliabited by 
the Heruli, before they appeared in tlie riortli of the 
Black SeMf nothing satisfactory om Iw wld. Jor- 
nandes is inclined to believe them to have come, like 
the Goths, from Scandinavia; while, aeconling to 
blamertinus (Pamgyr. Mlaxim. 4) and Sidonias 
Apollinaris {Ep. viii. 9), it would seem that their 
original alxHes, like thrjse of the Gotlis, were m the 
coast of the Baltic, on the east of the Tiatula. The) 
appear to have consisted of unsettled hordes, ant! to 
have sought warlike occupatioiiB wherever they were 
to be found; hence they ap|,«ar in the most distant 
parts of the Roman empire, from the mouth of the 
Danube to tlmfe of tlie Mae ; they probably ditl not 
acquire tlie character of a compact nation until they 
settled on tlie banks of the Daniihc or the Them. 
(Comp. Latham, Epikg. to 7he* Germ. pp. xciv. 

foL) [L.a] 

HESBOH CE(r€§4M, LXX., Hesydu; 

Euseb. (hwm. ; Eth. ’Ecroregii^, ’Etrffe§«wis, JudUhf 
V. 15; Xacfpwp Xwx4p ; 1 Mmc. v. 26, 36; 
Mesbm, Jfmbdn)^ a tovrn in the territory of the 
Hebrews, E* of the Jordan, and paralltd with Jericho, 
nearly midway between the rivers Jabbok and Amon. 
It originally belonged to the Bloabitos, but hud kren 
wrested from them by their northern neiglibours the 
Amorites a short time before the arrival of the Is- 
raelites from Aegypt (iV%inb«, xxl 23—26 ; comp. 
Ewald, Gmck. dm Volheg Igtmlf vol ii. p. 212.) 
At tlmfc time it was the capital of Sihon, the Aino- 
ritish chieftain who ‘HTiguedinHeshbon.” QMumberSf 
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aLxi. 26; Detit ii* 9; Josh. iii. 10.) It belonp:ed to 
the tribe of Eeuben (Nmnbers, xxxii. 37 ; Josh, xiii, 
17); but, as it was on the confines of Gad, is some- 
times assigned to the latter tribe (Josh. sxi. 39; 
1 Chrmi. vi. 81). When the ten tribes were carried 
off, Hesbon fell into the hands of the Moabites, and 
is mentioned by the prophets in their denunciations 
against that people. (Is. xv. 4,\Jer. xlviii. 2, 34, 45.) 
Under king Alexander Jannaeiis it was again reck- 
oned as a Jewish city. (Joseph. Antxm. 15. § 4.) 
Ptolemy (v. 17) mentions it under the name Esbuta 
(’E<r§odra), and the “ Arabes Esbonitae” of Pliny 
(v. 12) must be referred to this place. Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onorti.') speak of it as a place of some 
consequence in their day, under the name of Esbus 
(’Eergods), at a distance of 20 M. P. from, the river 
Jordan. There is a coin of the emperor Nero, with 
the epigraph HEEBA, the type a female figure 
with a crown and palm. (Mionnet, Supplement, yol, 
viii. p. 387.) But the best known are the coins of 
Caracalla, with the type a temple of Astarte, or a 
*^l>eiis Lunus” with a Phrygian cap, and the epi- 
graph ECBOT. (Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 503; Mionnet, 
yol. V. p. 585.) It occurs in the list of the Eparchies 
of Arabia under the name of ’'Eo'^ous. (Reland, N’otit 
Vet Eccles. p. 218), but is not mentioned by Hie- 
rocles, tliough a ttSXls ’Ear€ovprccv occurs in the 
Acts of the Council of Chalcedon. Under the name 
of Chosban it became the metropolis of El-BelTm. 
(Abii-l-feda,, Tub. Syr. p. 11.) 

The region of the Wady Ileshdn was first visited 
in modern times by Seetzen (Zach’s Monatl. Corr. 
x.viii. p, 431), then by Burkhardt (Trav. p. 365), 
and afterwards by Irby and hlangles (Trav. p. 471). 
Thesis latter writers speak of the “ ruins as uninter- 
esting, and the only pool they saw too insignificant ” 
for the fish-ponds ” famous in Hebrew poetry, 
(Cant vH, 4.) Near the tent village of Bmban are 
the ruins of ancient Hesbon, where there are some 
wells excavated in the rock, a ruined castle, and a 
large cistern, which only requires to be cleared of 
the rubbish to be still available, (Chesney, Exped. 
Euphrat vol. i. p. 516.) 

(Reland, Palestim, vol. ii. p. 720 ; Rosenmiiller, 
Handbuch derBibl. Alt vol. ii. pt. i. p. 266; Von 
iiaumer, Palastlna, p. 253 ; Winer, Biblisches Real- 
worterbuck, s. v.- Ritter, Erdhunde, vol. xv. pp. 
114,143, 574, &c.) [E.B.J.] 

HESPE'RIA. [Italia.] 

HESPE'RWES or HE'SPEEIS CEtnrepldes, *E(r- 
Trepis), afterwards BEBENPCE (Bepevt/cT?: Ben 
Ghaisi^ Ru.), the westernmost city of the Cyrenaic 
Pentapolis, stood just outside the E. extremity of the 
Great Syrtis, on a promontory called Pseudopenias, 
and near the river Lath on. It seems to have derived 
its name from the fancy which found the fabled 
Gardens of tlie Hesperides in the fertile terraces of 
Cyrenaica; audScylax distinctly mentions the gardens - 
and the lake of the Hesperides in this neighbourhood, 
where we also find a people called Hesperidae, or, as 
Herodt»tiis names them, Euesperidae. Its historical 
importance dates from the reign of the Ptolemies 
and it was then named Berenice after the wife of 
Ptolemy III. Euergetes. it had a large population 
of Jews. (Strab. xvii, p. 836; Mela, i. 8; Plin. v. 
5; Solin. 27, 54; Aminian. Marc. xxii. 16; Steph. B. 

V. 'Eavepis; Hierocles, p. 733, where the name is 
'BspovlKTj; Stadiasm. p. 446, Bepmls; Ttin. Ant p. 
67, Reronice; Tab. Pent, Bernicide; Ptol. iv. 4. § 4, 
viii. 15. § 3.) Having been greatly reduced by that 
decline of commercial importance and those ravages 
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of the barbarians which were so severely felt by all 
the cities of the Pentapolis [Cybenaioa], it was 
fortified anew by Justinian, who also adorned it with 
baths. (Procop. deAedif. vi. 12.) Its name is some- 
times as an epithet for Cyrenaica, in the forai of 
the adjective Berenicis. (Sil. Ital. iii. 249; Lucan, 
ix. 524: Beechey, Della Celia, Pacho, Barth.) [P.S.l 
HESPE'RIDUM HOKTL [Hespemdes.] 
HESPE'RIDUM LACUS. [Hespeeidbs.] 
HE'SPERIS. [Hesperides.] 

HESPETIIUM PROMONTORIUM. [Libya.] 
HESSUS ('Huerdv: Eth.^'Ecrenos'), a town of the 
Locri Ozolae, upon the coast of the Corinthian gulf, 
and on the road to Naupactus. Its exact site is 
uncertain, but it is probably represented by the HeL. 
leniq remains at Vithari or Polyportu. (Time. iii. 
101 ; Steph. E.s.v.', Leake, Northm'n Greece, vol. ii. 

p. 620.) 

HETRICULUM. [Bruttii.] 

HETRURIA. [Etruria.] 

HEXI. [Saxetanum.] 

HIBE'RNIA. [Ierne.] 

HIOE'SIA. [Aeoltae Insulae.] 

HTERA ('Upd), the name of several islands. 

1. One of the Aegates. [Aegates, No. L] 

2. One of the Aeolian or Liparaean islands. 
[Aeoliab Insulae.] 

3. An island close to Calaureia, to which it is 
now united. [Calaureia.] 

4. A small island between Thera and Therasia 
[Thera.] 

HIERA SYCAMINUS (Jep^ :S,vKdpiPos, Ptol. 
iv. 5. § 74; 'ZoKOLpLipos, Plnlostrat. Vit Apoll. vi. 
2; Plin. vi. 29. s. 32; It Anton, p. 162), the south- 
ern frontier town of the Regio Dodecaschoenus. 
[Aethiopia.] The island Tachompso had been 
the original boundary; but the Romans extended it 
southward to Hierasycaminos. Here Apollonius of 
Tyana (Philostrat. I c.) found one of those African 
markets in which wares, — gold, linen, ivory, and 
gums, — are exposed for sale, while the buyers and 
sellers kept apart from each other until each party 
had deposited a satisfactory equivalent. Hlera 
Sycaminos is now probably represented by Wady 
Maltarrakah, where the ruins of a temple are still 
visible. The distance between Syene, the N. bound- 
ary of this district, and Wady Maharralcah (720 
stades = 12 schoeni = 90 miles), favours this sup- 
position. Lat. 22°N. [W. B. D.] 

HIERA'CON (It Anion, p. 167) or THERA- 
CON (Not. Imp.), was a castle of Upper Egypt, si- 
tuated on the right bank of the Nile. Here, in Roman 
times, was quartered the cohors primapf the Lusita- 
nian auxiliaries. It stood nearly midway between 
the W. extremity of Mons AJabastrites and the city of 
Lycopolis, lat. 27^ 15' N. Hieraoon (Ttpd/cwv Kcapn, 
Ptol. vi. 7. § 36) is to be distinguished from Hiera- 
compolis (^lepoKup ir6Ki$, Strab. xvii. p. 817), which 
was S. of Thebes, lat. 25® 5' N., nearly opposite the 
town of Eileithuia. [W . B. D.] 

HIEBA'POLIS ("lepdiroKLSi Etk ‘Upa-rroXirrjs). 
1 . A considerable town in Phrygia, situated upon a 
height between the rivers Lycus and j\!laeander, about 
five miles north of Laodiceia, and on the roid from 
Apameia to Sardis. It was probably founded by the 
Greeks, though we have no i^ecord of the time or 
circumstances of its foundation. It was celebrated 
for its warm springs and its Plutonium, to which 
two circumstances it appears to have owed its 
sanctity. The warm springs formed stalactites and 
incrustations. (Strab. xiii. p. 629 ; Vitruv. viii. 3.) 
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The Plutonium was a deep cave with a hollow 
opening, from which a mephitic vapour arose, which 
poisoned any one who inhaled it, with the exception 
of the Gain, who are said to have received no Injury 
from it; hut it appears to have lost its poisoning in- 
fluence in the time of Aminianus. (Strab, Z. c.; Plin* 
ii. 93. s. 95 ; Dion Cass. Ixviii. 27 ; Amm.Marc. sxin. 
6.) The waters of liierapolis were much used for 
dyeing. (Strah. xiii, p. 630.) Among the deitieS: wor- 
shipped in Plierapolis the Great Mother of the Gods is 
especially named. (Flin. ii. 93. s. 95.) There was a 
Christian church in this town as early as the time 
of St. Paul. (Cohss. iv. 13.) At a later time it 
claimed the title of metropolis of Phrygia. (Hierocles, 
p. 665, with Wesseling’s notes.) It was the birth- 
place of the philosopher Epictetus. The ruins of 
Hierapolis are situated at an uninhabited place 
called Pamhuk-Jcalessi They are of considerable 
extent, and have been visited and described by several 
modern travellers, who have also noticed the stalactites 
and incrustations mentioned by Strabo. Chandler 
spealcs of a cliff as one entire incrustation, and de- 
scribes it as an immense frozen cascade, the surface 
wavy, as of water at once fixed, or in its headlong 
course suddenly petrified.” (See the Travels of Po- 
cocke, Chandler, Arundell, Leake, Hamilton, and 
Feliowes.) 



COIN OF HIEKAPOLIS IN PHRYGIA. 


% A city of Cilicia, known only from coins, from 
which however we learn that it was situated upon 
the river Pyramus ('Ufyoirokircav rS>v wphs rep Uv- 
pdju^: see below). The name of this city is always 
written Hieropolis, while that of Phrygia is Hiera- 
polis. From the absence of all mention of this 
Cilician town by the ancient writers, Eckhel con- 
jectures that it is a more recent name, and that it is 
perhaps the same place as Megarsus, since we find 
upon the coins of the latter M^yapcrcotf roav repbs 
r$ Uvpafi^, (Eckliel, vol. iii. p. 57.) 



COIN OF HIERAPOLIS IN CILICIA. 

HIERATOLIS {*l€pd irdXis), the “ Sacred City” 
of Cynhestica in Syria, situated on the high road 
from Antioch to Mesopotamia, 24 M. P. to the W. of 
the Euphrates and 36 M. P. to the SW. of Zeugma 
(Pent. Tah.\ 2 days’ journey from Beroea, and 5 
days’ from Antioch (Zosim. iii. 12). 

Hierapolis, or Hieropolis as it is called always on 
coins and in Stephanas of Byzantium, obtained its 
Hellenic name from Selcucus Nicator (Aelian, U, A. 
xii. 2), owing to the circumstance of Bambyce 
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(BajUSiiKTj), as it was called by the natives, being the 
chief seat of the -worship of the “ Syrian goddess” 
Astarte, or personification of the passive powers of 
Kature. (Lucian, de JDea Syr. c. i.) 

“ Bambycen quae alio nomine Hierapolis vocatnr; 
Syris vero Magog. Tbi prodigiosa Atargatis, Graecis 
autem Derceto dicta, colitiir,” Plin. v. 19. Sillig(ac? 
he.') has in his text “ Mahog,” -p^-hich is the correct 
reading, and appears in the Oriental forms “ Mun- 
bedj” (Jaubert, Geog. dEdris% vol. ii. pp. 138, 155), 
“ Manbesja,” “ Manbesjum” (Sclmltens, VitaSalad.\ 
“Menba,” “Manba” (Schultens, Index Geogr.)^ 
“ Manbegj” (Abfi-l-feda, Tab. Syr. p. 12S), and the 
modern name Kara Bamhuche, or Buyuh M'unhedj. 
Under the Seleucidae, from its central position be- 
tween Antioch and Seleuceia on the delta of the 
Tigris, it became a great emporium. Strabo (xvi. 
p. 748) bas given an interesting account of the pas- 
sage of the caravans from Syria to Seleuceia and 
Babylon; the confusion of Edessa and Hierapolis is 
an error probably of the transcriber (comp. Groskurd, 
ad he.). Crassus plundered the rich temple of the 
goddess, who presided over the elements of nature 
and the productive seeds of things, and seized upon 
the treasures, which it took several days to weigh 
and examine. And it was here that an ill omen 
befel him. (Pint. Crass. 17.) 

Under Constantine, Hierapolis became the capital 
of the new province Euphratensis. (Malal. Chron. xiii. 
p. 317.) Julian, in his Persian campaign, appointed 
Hierapolis as the rendezvous for the Roman troops 
before their passage of the Euphrates. He has given 
an account of his march to it, which took up five 
days, in a letter to Libanius (Ejh xxvii.), and re- 
mained there three days, at the house of Sopater, a 
distinguished pupil of lamblichus. At Hierapolis 
one of those unlucky signs which Ammianus (xxiii. 
2. § 6) has so carefully recorded, took place at his 
entrance into the town. (Comp. Gibbon, c. xxiv.; Le 
Beau, Bas Empire, vol. iii. p. 58.) 

With the establishment of Christianity, Hierapolis 
recovered its ancient indigenous Syrian name, but 
lost its splendour and magnificence by the downfall 
of the old worship (a.d. 540). Buzes, who com- 
manded during the absence of Belisarius in the East, 
concentrated Ms forces at Hierapolis, but it only 
escaped being pillaged by Ghosroes by the payment 
of tribute. (Procop. B. P. ii. 6 ; Gibbon, c. xiii. ; Le 
Beau, vol. ix. p. 12.) 

A.D. 1068 it was captured by the emperor Ro- 
manus Diogenes, in his valiant efforts to resist the 
progress of the Turks. (Zonar. vol. ii. p. 279; Le 
Beau, vol. xiv. p. 472.) 

It does not fall within the province of this article 
to trace the connection betw^een Bambyce ~ “ Bom- 
bycina urbs,” “ Bombyciis copiis gaiidens,” mid the 
introduction of the silk-w'onn from the East; much 
curious information on this point will be found in 
Ritter {Erdlcmde, vol x, pp. 1056 — 1062). 

The ruins of this city were first discovered and 
described by Manndrcll (Journal, p. 204) and by 
Pococke (Trav. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 1 66). But it was 
not till the period of Colonel Ghesney’s Expedition 
that the position was accurately fixed. 

At a distance of 16 miles W. by S. of the passage 
of Kal'-at-en-ejm, at about 600 feet above the Eu- 
phrates, the ruins of Hierapolis occupy the centre of 
a rocky plain, wdiere, by its isolated position, the city 
must not only have been deprived of running water, 
but likewise of every advantage wliich was likely to 
^ create and preserve a place of importance. 
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Some mined mosques ami square Saracenic towers, 
with the remains of its surrounding walls and ditches, 
mark the limits of the^'Muslim city, within which 
are four large cisterns, a fine sarcophagus, and, 
among other ancient remains, the scattered ruins of 
an acropolis and two temples. 

Of the smaller, the inclosure and portions of 
seven columns remain : but it seems to possess little 
interest compared with the larger, which may have 
been that of the Syrian “ Queen of licaven.” Among 
the remains of the latter are some fragments of 
massive architecture, not unlike the Aegyptian, and 
11 arches form one side of a square paved court, 
over which are scattered the shafts of columns and 
capitals displaying the lotus. 

A little way to the W. of the walls there is an 
extensive necropolis, which contains many Turkish, 
with some Pagan, Seljukian, and Syriac tombs 5 the 
last having some almost illegible inscriptions in the 
ancient character, (Ciresney, Exped, Euphrat. 
vol. i. p. 516.) Hierapolis was the ecclesiastical 
inetx-opolis of the province Euidiratensis. (Neale, 
Jfist. of East, Church, vol. i. p. 134.) 

Eekhel (vol. iii. p. 261) has noticed the fact, 
that the coins of Hierapolis copy the, type of those 
of Antioch : they are Seleucid, autonomous, and im- 
perial, ranging from Trajan to the elder and younger 
Philip. [E. B. J.] 

HIERAPYTNA (Tepd-n-urm, Strab. ix. p. 440, 
X. pp. 472, 475; Plin. iv. 20 ; nurm, Ptol. 
iii. 17. § 4, where some MSS. have 'lep^ rieVpa; 
Steph, B. ; Insciip. ap, Gruter, p. 595 ; 

Dion Cass.xxxvi. S ; Hierocl. 'lepci Ilvdva, Stadias7n.; 
lllera,reuL Ta^.), a town of Crete, of which Strabo 
(L c.) says that it stood in the narrowest part of the 
island, opposite Minoa. liierapytna, according to 
the Coast-describer, was 180 stadia from Biennus, 
which agrees with the distance of 20 M. P. assigned 
to it by the Peutinger Table. It was a town of 
great antiquity, and its foundation was ascribed to 
the Corybantes; it bore the successive names ^ of 
Cyrba, Pytna, Oamirus, and Hierapytna. (Strah. p. 
472 ; Steph. B. s. «?.) From an inscription pre- 
served among the Oxford marbles, it appears that 
the Hierapytniaiis w-ere at one time allied with the 
neighbouring city of Priansus. (Bdckh, Corp, /«- 
scidp. Graec. n. 2550; Hock, Kreta^ vol. iii. p. 
472.) Traces of this city have been found at the 
Kastcle of Ilkrdpeira, (Pashley, Trav, yol. i. p. 
271.) There are both autonomous and imperial 
coins belonging to Hierapytna; the symbol on the 
former is generally a palm tree. (Eekhel, vol. ii. p. 
313.) [E.B.J.] 



HIEEASUS FL. ('lepao-os, Ptol. iii. 8 . § 4), a 
river of Dacia, which has been identified with the 
Tiarantus (Ttapai/rds, Herod, iv. 48 ; Schafarik, 
Slav, *4 It. voL i. p. 5 06 ). Perhaps the river now called 
Seret ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ [E. H. B.] 

HIERA'TIS ('Hparijr, Arrian, hid. c. 39), a town 
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belonging to the province of Persis, on an island 
formed hy a channel from a river in the neighbour- 
hood. The whole country in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood appears to have been a peninsula, and to 
have borne the name in ancient times of Mesambria. 
It is not easy to fix its exact pxosition; but it could 
not have been far from the modern (Vin- 
cent, Voy. of Nearchns^ voL i. p. 390.) [VI] 
HIERICUS. [Jericho.] 

HIEKOxMIAX. [J0RDA2?ES.] 

HIERON ACRON QUphv Sacrum Pro- 

montorium), in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 
2 . § 6 ) as the soutli -eastern point of the is]anti= 
Camsore Point. [B. G. L.J 

HIERO'POLIS. [Hierapolis.] 
HIEROSO'LYMA. [Jerusalem.] 
HILLEVIO'NES, according to Pliny (iv. 27) the 
general name for all the inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
The name is not mentioned by Tacitus, who (^Germ. 
44, 45) divides all tlie inhabitants of Scandinavia 
into two groups, called Suiones and Sitones. Tlie 
Hilleviones form one of the great groups into which 
all the German tribes were divided. (Comp. Ger- 
mania.) [L. S.J 

HIMELLA, a river in the country of the Sabines, 
mentioned by V'irgil in the same line with Casperia 
and Foruli. {Am. vii. 714.) According to VlMus 
Sequester (p. 11 . Oberlin), it was a river in the 
neighbomhood of Casperia; and if this is not a 
mere hasty inference from the line of Virgil, we 
may probably identify it with a small stream called 
Aia or VAia, which rises in the mountains to tlie 
N. of Aspra, and falls into the Tiber about 10 miles 
from that town. According to some authorities, 
this river is still called the InieUe, but this name 
appears to have been unknown to earlier topogra- 
phers, and is perhaps merely a piece of classical 
learning. (Cluver. Ital p. 675; Bunsen, in the 
Am, d. Inst, vol. vi. p. 1 10 .) [E. H. B,] 

HPMERA (Tfiepa : Eth. *lpepaios, Himerensis, 
but the adj. Himeraeus : near Termini)^ an impor- 
tant Greek city of Sicily, situated on the N. coast of 
the island, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, between Panormus and Gephaloedium. Thu- 
cydides says it was the only Greek city on this coast 
of Sicily (vi. 62, vii. 58), which must however be 
iindei-stood with reference only to independent cities; 
Mylae, which was also on the N, coast, and certainly 
of Greek origin, being a dependency of Zancle or 
Messana. All authorities agree that Himera was a 
colony of Zancle, but Thucydides tells us that, with 
the emigrants from Zancle, who were of Ghulcidic 
origin, were mingled a number of Syracusan exiles, the 
consequence of which was, that, though the institu- 
tions {v6{xipd) of the new city were Chalcidic, its 
dialect had a mixture of Doric. The foundation of 
Himera is placed subsequent to that of Mylae (as, 
from their relative position, might naturally have 
been expected) both by Strabo and Scymnus Cliius : 
its date is not mentioned by Thucydides, but Dio- 
doras tells us that it had existed 240 years at the 
time of its destruction by the Oiu'thaginians, which 
would fix its first settlement in b.g. 648. (Thuc. vi. 
5 ; Strab. vi. p. 272 ; Scymn. Oh, 289 ; Diod. xiii. 
62 ; Hecat. fr. 49 ; Scyl. p,4. § 13.) We have very 
little infoiTnation as to its early history; an ob- 
scui-e notice in Aristotle (Met. ii. 20 ), from which 
it appears to have at one time fallen under the domi- 
nion of the tyrant Phalaris, being the only mention 
we find of it, until about b. e. 490, when it aflbrded a 
tempraiy refuge to Scythes, tyrant of Zancle, after 
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his expulsion from the latter city (Herod, vi, 24). 
Not long after this event, Himera fellitself under the 
yoke of a despot named Terillas, who sought to for- 
tify his power by contracting a close alliance with 
Anaxilas, at that time ruler both of Khegium and 
Zanele. But Terillus was unable to resist the power 
of Theron, despot of Agrigentum, and, being expelled 
by him from Himera, had recourse to the assistance 
of the Carthiiginians, a circumstance which became 
tlie immediate occasion of the first great expedition 
of that people to Sicily, b.c. 480. (Id. vii. 165.) 
The magnitude of the armament sent under Hamilcar, 
who is said to have landed in Sicily with an army of 
300,000 men, in itself sufficiently proves that the 
conquest of Himera was rather the pretext, than the 
object, of the war : but it is likely that the growing 
power of that city, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Carthaginian settlements of Panormus and 
Solus, had already given umbrage to the latter people. 
Hence it was against Himera that the first efforts of 
Hamilcar were ffirected : but Theron, who had thrown 
himself into the city with all the forces at his com- 
mand, was able to maintain its defence till the arrival 
of Gelon of Syracuse, who, notwithstanding the nu- 
merical inferiority of his forces, defeated the vast 
army of the Carthaginians with such slaughter that 
the battle of Himera was regarded by the Greeks of 
Sicily as worthy of comparison with the contemporary 
victory of Salamis. (Herod vii. 166, 167 ; Diod. xi, 
20 — 23; Find. Pyth, i. 152.) The same feeling 
probably gave rise to the tradition or belief, that both 
triumphs were achieved on the very same day. (He- 
rod. h c.) 

This great victory left Theron in the undisputed 
possession of the sovereignty of Himera, as well as of 
that of Agrigentum ; but he appears to have be- 
stowed his principal attention upon the latter city, 
and consigned the government of Himera to his son 
Thrasydaeus. But the young man, by his violent 
and oppressive rule, soon alienated the minds of the 
citizens, who in consequence applied for relief to Hi- 
eron of Syracuse, at that time on terms of hostility 
with Thpron, The Syracusan despot, however, in- 
stead of lending assistance to the discontented party 
at Himera, hetmyed their overtures to Theron, who 
took signal vengeance on the unfortunate Hime- 
raeans, patting to death a large number of the disaf- 
fected citizens, and driving others into exile. (Diod. 
xi. 48.) Shortly after, seeing that the city had suf- 
fered greatly from these severities, and that its po- , 
pulation was much diminished, he sought to restore | 
its prosperity by establishing there a new body of 
citizens, wdiorn he collected from various quarters. 
The greater part of these new colonists were of Do- 
rian extraction ; and though the two bodies of citizens 
were blended into one, and continued to live harmo- 
niously together, we find that from this period Hi- 
mera became a Doric city, and both adopted the in- 
stitutions, and follow'ed the policy, of the other Doric 
states of Sicily. (Id. xi. 49.) This settlement seems j 
to have taken place in b.c. 476’’^, and Himera con- | 


There is a confusion about this date; for, though 
Biodoru.s relates the circumstances in the year of 
Pliaedon, 01. LXXVL 1, which would place it in 
476, he adds tliat the new colony subsisted 5S 
years, till its destruction by the Carthaginians, which 
would refer it to the year 466 b.c. Tliis last date 
(which has been inadvertently adopted by Mr. Clin- 
ton, F. H. vol. i. p. 198) is ckarly incompatible witlt 
the fiict that Thex-on died in b.c. 472. I 
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tinued subject to Theron till his death, in 472 : but 
Thrasydaeus retained possession of tlie sovereignty 
for a very short time after ^xe decease of his fathex', 
and his defeat by Hieron of Syx'acuse was speedily 
followed by his expulsion both from Agrigentum and 
Himera. (Id. xi. 53.) In b.c. 466 we find the Hi- 
meraeans, in their turn, sending a force to assist the 
Syracusans in throwing off the yoke of Thrasybulus; 
and, in the general settlement of affairs which fol- 
lowed soon after, the exiles were allowed to i*eturn to 
Himera, where they appear to have settled quietly 
together with the new citizens, (Id. xi. 68, 76.) 
From this period Diodorus expressly tells us that 
Himera was fortunate enough to escape from civil 
dissensions (xi. 49), and this good goveniment must 
have secured to it no small share of the prosperity 
which was enjoyed by the Sicilian cities in general 
during tlie succeeding half-century. 

But though we are told in general teirns that 
the period which elapsed from this re-settlement of 
Himera tilT its destruction by the Carthaginians 
(b.c. 461— 408), was one of peace and prosperity, 
the only notices we find of the city duxung this in- 
terval refer to the part it took at the time of the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, b. c. 415, On that 
occasion, tlie Himeraeans were among the first to 
promise their suppoi't to Syracuse; hence, when 
Nieias presented himself before their port with the 
Athenian fleet, they altogether refused to receive 
him ; and, shortly after, it was at Himera that Gy- 
lippus landed, and from whence he marched across 
the island to Syracuse, at the head of a force com- 
posed in great part of Himeraeau citizens. (Thuc. 
vi. 62, vii. 1, 58 ; Diod. xiii. 4, 12.) A few years 
after this the prosperity of the city was brought to 
a sudden and abrupt termination by the great Car- 
thaginian expedition to Sicily, n. c. 408. I'liough 
the ostensible object of that armament, as it had 
been of the Athenian, was the support of the Seges- 
tans against their neighbours, the Selinuiitiiies, yet 
there can be no doubt that the Carthaginians, from 
the first, entertained more extensive designs; and, 
immediately after the destruction of Selinus, Han- 
nibal, who commanded the expedition, hastened to 
turn his arms against Himera. That city was ill- 
prepared for defence; its fortifications were of little 
strength, bnt the citizens made a desperate resis- 
tance, and by a vigorous sally inflicted severe loss 
on the Cm'thaginians. They were at first supported 
by a force of about 4000 auxiliaries from Syracuse, 
under the command of Diodes ; but that genenil be- 
came seized with a panic fear for the safety of 
Syracuse itself, and pi-ecipitotely abandoned Himera, 
leaving the unfortunate citizens to contend single- 
handed against the Carthaginian power. The result 
could not be doubtful, and the city was soon taken 
by storm : a large part of the citizens were put to 
tlie sword, and not loss than 3000 of them, who had 
been taken prisoners, w'ere put to death in cold blood 
by Hannibal, as a sacrifice to the memory of his 
grandfather Hamilcar. (Diod. xiii. 59 — 62 ; Xen. 
Mell. i. 1. § 37.) The city itself was utterly de- 
stroyed, its buildings razed to the ground, and even 
the temples themselves were not spared ; the Cai- 
thaginian general being evidently desirous to oblite- 
rate ail trace of a city wdioso name was associated 
with the great defeat of his countrymen. 

Diodorus, who relates the total desti'uction of 
Himera, tells us expressly that it was never rebuilt, 
and that the site remained uninhabited down to his 
own times (xi. 49), It seems at first in contradic- 
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tion with this statement, that he elsewhere includes 
the Himeraeans, as wel^ as the Selinuntines and 
Agrigentines, among the exiled citizens that were 
allowed by the treaty concluded with Carthage, in 
B.c. 405, to return to their homes, and inhabit their 
own cities, on condition of paying tribute to Carthage 
and not restoring their fortifications. (Id. xiii. 1 14.) 
And it seems clear that many of them at least 
availed themselves of this permission, as we find the 
Himeraeans subsequently mentioned among the states 
that declared in favour of Dionysius, at the com- 
mencement of his great war with Carthage in b. c. 
397 ; though they quickly returned to the Cartha- 
ginian alliance in the following year. (Id. xiv.’47, 
56.) The explanation of this difficulty is furnished 
by Cicero, who tells us that, “ after the destruction 
of Himera, those citizens who had survived the ca- 
lamity of the war established themselves at Thermae, 
within the' confines of the same territory, and not 
far from their old town.” (Cic, Ferr. ii. 35.) 
Diodorus indeed gives us a somewhat different ac- 
count of the foundation of Thermae, which he re- 
presents as established by the Carthaginians them- 
selves before the close of the war, in b. c. 407. 
(Died. xiii. 79). But it is probable that both state- 
ments are substantially correct, and that the Car- 
thaginians founded the new town in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Himera, in order to prevent the 
old site being again occupied ; while the Himeraean 
exiles, when they returned thither, though they 
settled in the new town, naturally regarded them- 
selves as still the same people, and would continue 
to bear the name of Himeraeans. How completely, 
even at a much later period, the one city was re- 
garded ^ls the representative of the other, appears 
from the statement of Cicero, that when Scipio Afri- 
can us, after the capture of Carthage, restored to 
the Agrigentines and Gelenses the statues that had 
been carried ojff from their respective cities, he at the 
same time restored to the citizens of Therma 
those that had been taken from Himera. (Cic. 
Verr. ii. 35, iv. 33.) Hence we cannot be surprised 
to find that, not only are the Himeraeans still spoken 
of as an existing people, but even that the name 
of Himera itself is sometimes inadvertently used as 
that of their city. Thus, in b. c. 314, Diodorus 
tells us that, by the treaty between Agathodes and 
the Carthaginians, it was stipulated that Heracleia, 
Selinus, and Himera should continue subject to 
Carthage as they had been before. (Diod. xix. 71.) 
It is much more strange that we find the name of 
Himera reappear both in Mela and Pliny, though 
we know from the distinct statements of Cicero and 
Strabo, as well as Diodorus, that it had ceased to 
exist centuries before. (Strab. vi. p. 272 ; Mel. ii. 7. 
§ 16 ; Pliu. iii. 8. s. 14.) 

The new town of Thermae or TiiERivrA, called 
for the sake of distinction Thermae Himerenses 
(Bsppai a! T^uepaTcu, Pol. ; ©ep/Aol T/tepaq Ptol. ; 
©gpp^, ©eppa Tpepctia, Diod. ; £!th. ©epfxirTjs, Ther- 
rnitanus), which thus took the place of Himera, 
obviously derived its name from the hot springs for 
which it was celebrated, and the firat discovery of 
which was connected by legends with the wanderings 
of Hercules. (Diod. iv. 23, v. 3 ; Find. 01. xii. 28.) 
It appears to have early become a considerable town, 
though it continued, with few and brief exceptions, 
to be subject to the Carthaginian rule. In the 
First Punic War its name is repeatedly mentioned. 
Thus, in b. c. 260, a body of Eoinan troops were 
encamped in the neighbourhood, when they were 
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attacked by Hamilcar, and defeated witli heavy loss. 
(Pol. i. 24 ; Diod. xxiii. 9. Exc. H. p. 503.) Be- 
fore the close of the war, Thermae itself was besieged 
and taken by the Eomans. (Pol. i. 39 ; Diod. xxiii. 
20. Exc- H. p. 506.) We have, however, no clue 
to the circumstances which led to the peculiar fa- 
vour which this city seems to have received at the 
hands of its Eoman conquerors. Cicero tells us 
that the Eoman government restored to the Ther- 
mifeani their city and territory, with the free use of 
their own laws, as a rewwd for their steady fidelity 
(*‘ quod semper in amicitia fideque mansissent ” Cic. 
Verr. ii. 37). As we see that they were on hostile 
terms with Rome during the First Punic War, it 
can only be to the subsequent period that these ex- 
pressions apply ; but the occasion to which they refer 
is unknown. In the time of Cicero, Theraiae appears 
to have been a flourishing place, carrying on a con- 
siderable amount of trade, though the orator speaks 
of it as oppidum non maximum.” (Id. ii. 46, 75, 
iii. 42.) It seems to have received a colony in the 
time of Augustus, whence we find mention in in- 
scriptions of the “ Ordo et Populus splendidissimae 
Coloniae Augustae Himeraeoram Thermitanurum ” 
(GastelJ. Jfiscr. S'ioil. p. 47 ; Gruter. Inscr. p. 433, 
no. 6.) : and there can he very little doubt that the 

Thermae colonia” of Pliny in reality refers to this 
town, though he evidently understood it to be Thermae 
Selin untiae, as he places it on the S. coast between 
Agrigentum and Selinus. (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14.) We 
have little subsequent account of Thermae ; but, as 
its name is found in Ptolemy and the Itineraries, it 
appears to have continued in existence throughout 
the period of the Roman Empire, and probably never 
ceased to be inhabited, as the modern town of Ter- 
mini retmns the ancient site as well as name. (Ptol. 
iii. 4. § 4 ; Itin, Ant. p. 92 ; 7^ah. Pent.) Con- 
siderable remains of the ancient city are still visible, 
but all of the Roman period ; among these, the most 
interesting are those of the ancient Thermae, which 
are still applied to their original purpose, and are 
now known as the Bagni di S. Calogero : their 
form and construction is peculiar, being probably 
determined by the circumstances of the locality in 
i which they were built. Besides these, the ruins of 
a theatre were still extant in the days of Fazello, 
hut have been since destroyed ; some portions of an 
aqueduct still remain, and the ruins of a largo 
building of Eoman date, but of uncertain destination : 
numerous inscriptions and fragments of ancient 
sculpture are also preserved in the modern city, 
(Fazell. de Reh. Sic. ix. I ; Biscari, Viaggio in 
Sicilia, pp. 235 — 239.) 

Ho doubt can therefore exist with regard to the 
site of Thermae, which would be, indeed, sufficiently 
marked by the hot springs themselves ; but tlie 
exact position of the more ancient city of Himera is 
still a subject of controversy. The opinion of CIu- 
verius, which has been followed by almost all sub- 
sequent writers, would place it on tlie left bank of 
the river which flows by Termini on the west, and is 
thence commonly known as the Fimie di Termini, 
though called in the upper part of its course Fiume 
S.Lionardo. On- this supposition the inhabitants 
merely removed from one bank of the river to the 
other; and this would readily explain the passages in 
which Himera and Thermae appear to be regarded 
as identical, and where the river Himera (which 
unquestionably gave name to the older city) is 
represented at the same time as flowing by Thermae. 
(Sil Ital. xiv. 232 ; Pliu. iii 8. s, 14 ; Vib. Sequest. 
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p. 11.) On tlie otl)er hand, there is great difficulty 
in supposing that tlie Fimne 5. Awwarcfo can be the 
river Himera (see the following article) ; and all our 
data with regard to the latter would seem to support 
the view of Eazcllo, who identifies it with the Mwwie 
Grande, the mouth of vdiich is distant just 8 miles 
from Termini. This distance can h^irdly be said to 
he too great to be reconciled with Cicero’s expression, 
that the new settlement w'as established “ non longe 
ab oppido antiquo” (Cic. Fern ii. 35) ; while ^the 
addition that it was in the same territory (“in ejns- 
dem agri finihus,” I c.) would rather seem to imply 
that it was ?iot very near the old site. It may be 
added, that, in this case, the new site would have had 
the recommendation in the eyes of the Carthaginians 
of being nearer to their own settlements of Solus and 
Panormus, and, consequently, more within their com- 
mand. But Fazello’s view derives a strong confir- 
mation from the circumstance, stated by him, that 
the site which he indicates, marked by the Torre di 
Bonfomello on the sea-coast (on the left bank of the 
Fiwne Grmde, close to its mouth), though presenting 
no ruins, abounded in ancient relics, such as vases, 
bronzes, &c.; and numerous sepulchres had also been 
brought to light. (Fazell. ix. 2’.) On the other hand, 
neither Cluverins nor any other writer has noticed the 
existence of any ancient remains on the west bank of 
the Himera; nor does it appear that the site so fixed is i 
one adapted for a city of importance. The localities 
do not appear to have been carefully investigated by 
any recent traveller, though such an examination ■ 
would probably set the whole question at rest. In 
the mean time the probabilities seem strongly in 
favour of the views of Fazello. 

Himera W’as celebrated in antiquity as the birth- 
place of the poet Stesichorus, who appears, from an 
anecdote preserved by Aristotle, to have taken con- 
siderable part in the political aflairs of his native city. 
His statue was still preserved at Thermae in the days 
of Cicero, and regarded with the utmost veneration. 
(Arist. Rhet. ii. 20 ; Cic. Verr. ii. 35 ; Sil. Ital. xiv. 
232 ; Paus. iii. 19. § 13. ; Suid. s. v, ^rricrixopos.') 
Ergoteles, whose victory at the Olympic games is 
celebrated by Pindar, was a citizen, but not a native, 
of Himera, (Find. 01 xii.; Paus, vi. 4. § 11.) 
On the other hand, Thermae had the honour of 
being the birthplace of the tyrant Agathocles. 
(Diod. xix. 2.) The magnificence of the ancient city, 
and the taste of its citizens for the encouragement 
of art, are attested by Cicero,- who calls it “ in primis 
Siciliae clarum et omatum;”and some evidence of it 
remained, even in the days of that orator, in the 
statues preserved by the Thermitani, to whom they 
had been restored by Scipio, after the conquest of 
Carthage; and wliiclj ;vere valuable, not only as 
relics of the past, but from their high merit as works 
of art. (Cic. Verr. ii, 35.) [E. FI. B.j 



HI'MERA ('Ijitepas), the name of two rivers in 
Sicily, the one flowing to the N. into the Tyrrhenian 
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Sea, the other tq the S. coast of the island, but 
: which, by a strange confosion, were regarded by 
many ancient writers as nne and the same river, 
which is in consequence described as rising in the 
centre of the island, and flowing in two different 
directions, so as completely to divide Sicily into two 
parts. It is singular that, if we may believe Vibius 
Sequester, this absurd notion is as old as the time 
of Stesichoras, who was himself a native of Himera. 
Mela is, how'ever, the only one of the ancient ^eo- 
yray/iers who adopts it, (Mel ii. 7. § 17; Solin. v. 
§ 17 ; Vib. Sequest. p. 12 ; Sil. Ital. xiv. 233 ; 
Antig. Garyst. 133; Vitruv. viii. 3. § 7.) 

1. The sonthern and most important river of the 
name, is certainly the one now called the Fiwne 
SaUo, one of the most considerable streams in Sicily, 
which rises in the Mmti di Madonia, the Nebrodes 
Mens of the ancients, and flowing nearly due S. 
enters the sea at Alkata (Phintias). In the upper 
part of its course it is composed of two branches, 
running nearly parallel with one another; the one 
now called the Fimne Grande rising near Gangi^ 
the other, called the Fimne di Petralia, from the 
town of the same name : it is only after the junction 
of the two that it obtains the name of Flume Salso. 
It is impossible to say wdiich of the two branches 
was regarded by the ancients as the true Himera ; 
but in either case that river has a course of above 
50 miles from H. to S., and its sources are not 
above 15 miles from the H. coast of the island. 
Hence the expression of Polybius and Livy, that 
the Himera nearly divides tire whole of Sicily into 
two parts, is by no means inaccurate. (Pol. vii. 4 ; 
Liv. xxiv. 6.) But it is evidently this circumstance, 
coupled with the fact that there was another river 
of the same name flowing into the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
which gave rise to the fable above noticed. Strabo, 
who does not notice the southern Himera, applies 
(evidently by mistake) very nearly the same words 
as Polybius to the northern river of the name. 
(Strab. vi. p. 266.) Diodorus notices the brackish 
quality of the waters of the Himera, which gives 
rise to its modern name of Fimne Salso: this is 
caused by the junction of a small stream near CaF 
tanisetta, that flows from the salt mines in that- 
vicinity. (Diod. xix. 109 ; Smyth’s Sicily, p. 198.) 
Solinus erroneously ascribes this quality to the 
northern Himera (Solin. v. § 17) ; while Vitruvius 
rightly attributes it to the southern river only 
(viii. 3. § 7). 

Historically, the southern Himera is remarkable 
, for the great battle fought on its banks between 
' Agathocles and the Carthaginians, in which the 
latter obtained a complete victory, b.c. 311. (Diod. 
xix. 107 — 110.) The scene of this iiction was a 
short distance from the mouth of the river, tlie Car- 
tliaginians occupying the hill of Ecnomus, wliile 
Agathocles w'as encamped on the left bank. [Ec- 
nomus.] At a much earlier period, b. c. 446, it 
witnessed a defeat of the Agrigentines by the Syra- 
cusans (Diod. xii. 8) ; and, again, in the Second 
Punic War, b.c. 212, became the scene of an 
action between Marcel lus and the Carthaginian 
forces under Hanno and Epicydes of Syracuse, in 
which the latter were defeated and driven to take 
shelter within the w^alls of Agrigentiim. (Liv. xxv. 
40, 41.) By the treaty concluded with Carthage 
by Hieronymus of Syracuse, it was agreed to divide 
the whole of Sicily between the two pow'ers, so that 
the river Himera should be the boundary of their 
respective dominions.. (Polyb. vii. 4; Liv. xxiv. 6.) 


But tliis arrangement was never actually earned 
into effect, l^tolemy eo#i-ect]y places the mouth of 
the southern Himera to the E. of the emporium of 
Agrigentura (Ptol. iii. 4. § 7) : he is the only one 
of the geographers "who mentions both rivers of the 
name. An inscription recorded by Torremuzza, 
containing a dedication ASKAHIIin KAI IMEPA 
nOTAMJCl,must, from its being found at CaUanisetta, 
refer to the southern Himera. (Castell. Inscr, Sicil, 
p. 4 ; Boeckh. C. L no. 5747.) 

2. The northern Himera, a much less considerable 
stream than the preceding, is uniformly described 
as flowing by the city to which it gave its name 
(Plin. hi. 8. s. 14; Steph. B. s. v.^'AKpdyas\ Vib. 
Sequest. p. H) ; and Pindar speaks of the great 
victory of Gelon (which we know to have been 
fought in the immediate vicinity of the city) as 
gained “ upon the banks of the fair waters of the 
Himera” {Pyth.i. 153), Hence its identification is 
necessarily connected with the determination of the 
site of that city, a question still the subject of dispute. 
Cluverius, and those who have followed him in 
placing Himera itself in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Termini, and on the left bank of the river 
which flows by that town, have, in consequence, as- 
sumed the stream just mentioned (now called the 
Fiunie di Termini, or, in the upper part of its course, 
Fiume S. Lionardo) to he the ancient Himera. 
Fazello, on the contrary, identifies the latter with 
the river now called the Fiume Grande, which rises 
in the Madonia mountains near Polizzi, and flows 
into the sea about 8 miles E. of TerminL The 
arguments in favour of the latter -view are certainly 
very strong. 1. Strabo, in giving the distances 
along the N. coast of Sicily, reckons 18 miles from 
Cephaloedium {Cefalu) to the mouth of the Himera, 
and 35 from thence to Panormus. The first dis- 
tance is overstated, the true distance to the mouth 
of the F. Grande being only 15 miles ; the latter 
just about right if we follow the windings of the 
coast: whereas, if we place tlie Himera beyond 
Termini, both distances are equally wrong. 2. 
Ptolemy distinctly places the mouth of the river 
Himera between Thermae (^Termini) and Cepha- 
loedium, and, therefore, to the east of the former 
city. (Ptol. iii. 4. § 3.) This is assumed by Clu- 
verius to be a mistake of Ptolemy, and it must be 
admitted that many such mistakes occur in that 
author’s description of Sicily; but still there is no 
occasion to multiply them unnecessarily. Lastly, 
if the mrthern Himera be recognised in the Fiume 
Grande, — the sources of which near Polizzi are in 
the veiy same group of mountains with, and a very 
short distance from, those of the Fiume di Peiralia, 
one branch of the souikern Himera, — the notion of ' 
these being one and the same river becomes in some 
degree intelligible; while it is difficult to conceive 
how such a notion should have arisen, if the head 
waters of the two were separated by an inter\'al of 
many miles. The other arguments connected with 
the site of the city, are considered in that article. 
Theocritus more than once alludes to the river 
Himera as a celebrated Sicilian stream ; but in such 
general terms as to afford no indication which of the 
two rivers he means; the Scholiast, however, under- , 
stands him to refer to the northern Himera. (Theocr. 
V. 124, vii. 75 ; Bchol. ad. loo.') [E. H. B.] 
HINNOM. [Jei^usali^m.] 

HI'PPANA ("IiTTraj'a, Pol.), a town of Sicily, 
mentioned by Polybius as being taken by assault 
by the Komans in the First Punic War, b. c. 260. 
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(Pol, i. 24.) Diodorus, in relating the events of 
the same campaign, mentions the eajjture of a town 
called Sittana, for wdiieli we should in all proba- 
bility read Hippana. (Died, sxiii. 9. Esc. Hoesch. 
p. 503 ; Wesseling, ad lac. ; Cluver. Sicil. p. 392.) 
The correctness of the name found in Polybius is 
confirmed by Stephanus of Byzantium (s . «?,), who, 
however, writes it ^'lirava, but cites Polybius as his 
authority. No other author mentions the place, 
which appears to have been situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Panormus, but of which nothing further 
is known. According to Sillig’s recent edition of 
Pliny, it appears that some of the best IkISS. give 
the flame of ‘^Ipanenses” in that author’s list of 
Sicilian towns (iii. 8. s. 14. § 91), where the older 
editions have Ichanenses.” If this reading he 
adopted, it in all probability refers to the same 
place as the Hippana of Polybius : but as the read- 
ing Ichanenses is also supported by the authority of 
Stephanus (who notices Ichana as a tovm of Sicily), 
the point must be considered doubtful. [E. H. B.] 
HEPPAEIS (^'iTTirapls), a small river of Sicily, 
flowing by the city of Camarina, whence it is now- 
called the Fiume di Cmnarana. It is mentioned by 
Pindar in connection with that city (Piiid. 01. 
V. 27), from its proximity to which it derives its 
celebrity. [Camarina.] Though but a small 
stream, and having a course of only 12 miles, it 
has a copious and perennial supply of clear water, a 
rare circumstance in Sicily: hence the expression 
of Silius Italicus, “ pauperis alvei Hipparis,” is sin- 
gularly inapplicable. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 230; Vib. 
Sequest. p. 1 2 ; Schol. ad Find, t c. ; Nonnus. 
Bionys. xiii. 317.) It is evidently the same river 
of which the name is erroneously written in Ptolemy, 
Hipporus. ('l-mrcepos, Ptol. iii. 4. § 7.) The tutelary 
divinity of the stream is represented on some of the 
coins of Camai-ina, accompanied by his name, HIIIA- 
PIX (Eckhel, voL i. p. 199.) [E. H. B.] 

HIPPA'SII ClTTTrdcrioi, Strab xv. p. 698), ~ nn 
Indian tribe who occupied the district between the 
Copbes and the Indus along the southern spurs of 
the Paropamisus. There seems good reason for sup- 
posing that they are one and the same tribe as the 
Aspasii or Aspii mentioned by Arrian (^Anab. iv. 23 
— 25). The name is derived from the Sanscrit 

Aspa or Aswa, “ a horse,” and is probably intended 
as a Greek translation of it. Lassen has conjectured 
that they are the same as the Aswasilas of ancient 
Hindoo geography. The name is variously written 
Pasii mdBypasii. (Wilson, Arkina, p. 187; Gros- 
kurd’s Strabo, vol. iii p. 1 19.) [V.] 

HIPPEMOLGI (JlinrTjyoKyoi), “ max*e-mi]kers,” 
a general name applied by the Greeks to the nomad 
tribes who moved about with their tents and herds 
over tile steppes of Northern Europe and Asia. 
Thus Zeus, in the Iliad (xiii. 4), when he turns 
away his eye from Troy towards Thrace, sees, be- 
sides the Thracians and Mysians, other tribes, wdiose 
names cannot be made out; but are known as milk- 
eaters, and mare-milkers. The same characteristic 
attributes appear in Hesiod (Fr. 63 — 64, ed. Markt- 
schefiel), connected with the Scythians. (Comp. 
Strab. vii, pp. 300 — 302 ; Niebuhr, Khine-Schrift. 
vol. i. p. 365 ; Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 272.) 
The mares’ milk was made into cheese (Ilippocrat. 
vol. i p. 556, ed. Klilm), and, as Mr. Grote {Hist, of 
(Greece, vol. iii p. 323) remarks, probably served 
the same purpose of procuring the intoxicating 
drink called kumiss, as at present among the Bash- 
kirs and the Kalmucks. [E. B. J.] 
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HIPPT PEOM. [Hippo Kicgius.] 

HIPPiCI MONTES (ra TTTTTiw Ptol. y, 
0), the N. continuation of the Ceraunii M.j a ehain 
of mountains on the W. bank of the Rha. [JE. B. J.] 

HIPPO, in Spain. 1. [Cakpetahi,] 2. H- 
Nova. a town belonging to the province of Baetica 
and the conventiis of Corduba, near Cisimbrurn. 
<^Plin. hi. 1. s. 3.) [P. S.] 

HIPPOGORO’NIUM ('ImKopdvMv), a city in 
Crete mentioned by Strabo (x. p. 472), which Hock 
has placed near Hierapytna. Mr. PasHey (Trav^ 
vol. i, p. 62) considers that the modern Apokorom 
is a corruption of the ancient marne. [E. B. Xj 

HIPPOCRE'NE EONS. [Helicon.1 

HlPPOCa'RA (iTTTrdKovpoa, Ptol vii. 1. § 6, 

viii, 26. § 15), town of some importance in India 

intra Oangem, in the district called Ariaca. It was 
situated on or near the Nanaguna, and appears from 
another passage of Ptolemy to have been the aeat of 
the palace of a king, whom he calls Baleocarus (viL 
1. § 83). It has been conjectured by Forbiger that 
it is the same as the modern Hydrahad, and, with 
less probability by Ritter, that it is represented by 
Bangalore (y. p. 4:^7). [V.] 

HIPPO DIA'REHYTHS or ZARITUS ClTTTrd^v 
Aia/ 3 ^yT 0 S, Ptol. iv. 3. § 6; H. Zaritus, Itin. AnU 
p. 21, F. jR. H. Zarrhytus ; Ippons Diaritus, Tdl, 
Bent . ; and simply "IirTroy t6\is^ Scyl. p.30 : Benizert 
or Bizerta), a Tyrian colony in Zeugitana, close to 
tlie extreme N. headland of Africa [Candid um 
Pr.], 36 M. P. W. of Utica, and 126 M.P. E. of 
Hippo Regius. It stood on W. side of the entrance 
of a large lake which communicated with the sea, 
and which received the waters of another lake: the 
former was called Hipponitis Palus (‘Ittwoz/Ttzv 
A liuv^]), and the latter Sisara (Xiaapa), Its situation 
exposed it to frequent inundatioas, whence, as the 
Greeks said, the epithet 5id^^vros. But it seems 
more probable that this is the remnant of some 
Phoenician title: the ancient writers were by no 
means agreed on the true form of the name, as is 
seen above, and of this uncertainty we have a further 
proof in the expression of Pliny, who is apparently 
attempting an etymology ; “ oppidum quod Hipponera 
dirutum vocant, Diarrhytum a Graecis dictum.” 
(Plin. V. 4. s. 3.) Polybius and Appian give the 
forms TTnrcwcpiT&jv irdAts (Polyb. i. 82), anS ’IirTro- 
7 pera (Appian, viii. 110). 

The city was fortified and provided with a new 
harbour by Agatbocles (Appian, Z. e,)j iinder the 
Romans it was a free city (Plin.); and it seems to 
have been raised to the rank of a colony, for the 
younger Pliny calls it Hipponensis colonia. (JEpist. 

ix. 33; comp. Strab. xvii. p. 832; Mela, i. 7. § 2; 
Plin. ix. 8; Barth, Wa^tidermgen, ^c. pp. 202, 
211 ). 

HIPPO REGIUS ('iTnrdjv BaoramSs: Ru. S. of 
JBonafi)^ a maritime city of Numidia, which received 
its surname from its being a residence of the Numi- 
dian kings, but is of higher fame as the see of St. 
Augustine. It was a colony of Tyre, and stood 
5 M. P. NW. of the river Unus, on the W. side of a 
large bay to which it gave its name (Hipponensis 
Sinus: Gulf of Bonah), as well as to the promontory 
above it, forming the W. headland of the bay 
(Hippi Prom., 'lirTToy hipa , ; Aos el HamraK). It 
grew into greater importance under the Romans, by 
whom it was made a colony ; and it continued to be 
one of the, most fiourisliing cities of N. Africa, till 
it was destroyed by the Vandals in b. ct 430. It 
w^as during the progress of this siege that the great 
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Augustine died. (Sail. 19; Hirt. jRcZZ. .1/?’. 06; 
Sti’ab. xvii. p. 832; Mela, i. 7; Plin. v. 3. s. 2; Itin. 
MM p. 20; Tab. Pent.] i)iod. xx. 57; Sil. Ital. i. 3 
iii. 259 ; Shaw, ZWiwZs in Barharg^ p. 44; Baith, 
Wanderiingm, (|‘c. p. 70). [P, S.] 

HrPPOLA (TvwdAa: Etli. ^iTritoXdirris, fem, 
'iTrsroAaiTis), a town of Laconia, a little north-west 
of the promontory of Taenarum, in ruins in tlie time 
of Pausanias. It contained a temple of Athena 
Hippolaitis. It stood either at Ktpula, which is 
apparently a corruption of the ancient name, or at 
the ruins called marpov tt^v a>paias on the highest 
point of the peninsula of IGavo Grosso. (Leake, 
Morea, vol. i p. 287, Feloponnesiaca, p. 175; 
Boblaye, Recherches, cfc. p. 91 ; Curtius, Pelopon^ 
nesos^ vol. ii. p. 282.) 

HIPPONENSIS SINUS. [Hippo Regius]. 

HIPPONIA^TES SINUS (JiTnccavidTigs koXttos. 
Strab. vi. pp. 255, 261; Ptol. iii. 1. §9), a gulf or 
bay on the W. side of the Bruttian peninsula, so 
called from the city of Hippwnium, near its southern 
extremity. It was however known also by various other 
j names: thus Thucydides calls it the Teriiiaean Gulf 
I (Tepivatos K6X7roSf Thuc. vi. 104), and Pliny also 
; names it the Sinus Terinaeus, though he men- 
tions also, as if it were a dijf'trent bay (w'hich is 
certainly a mistake), the Sinus Vibonensis (Plin. 
iii. 5. s. 10). The latter name is used also by 
Cicero (ad Att. xvi. 6). But besides these, we find 
that it was called the Sinus Napetinus or Napi- 
' TiNUS by Antiochus of Syracuse (ap. Strab. vi. 
p. 255; Dionys. i. 35), and Lametinus by Ari- 
stotle (Pol. vii. 10). The last name was evidently 
derived from a town named Lainetium or Lametiiii, 
situated at the moutli of the river Lametus (La- 
maid), W'hich flows into the gulf in question [La- 
metus] : and the name of Napetinus would seem 
to point in like manner to the existence of a town 
called Napetium, though we have no other authority 
for this fact. The gulf itself, which is now known as 
the Golfo di Sta. Kufemia, from a village of that 
name, deeply indents the coast of Bruttium on the 
W., as the Golfo di Squillace, or Scylleticus Sinus, 
does on the E. ; the neck of land between them is 
composed only of low liills of tertiary strata, present- 
ing a striking contrast to the lofty masses of the 
, Apennines, which rise abruptly on the N. and S. of 
this isthmus. [Bkuttil] The northexm limit of 
the Gulf of Sta. Evfemia is formed by the point 
called Capo Suvero, probably the promontory called 
by Lycophron Lampetes [Clampetia] : and its 
southern by the bold prejecting headland now called 
Capo Vaticano; but there is no authority for sup- 
posing this name to be ancient. [E. H. B.] 

HIPPONrnS PALUS. [Hippo Diarrhytus.] 
HIPPO'NIUM (^iTTirdoviov t Eth. idrijs, 
Steph. B- ; but on coins, 'Ifnrwnevs, Hipponiates), or 
HIPPO (Mel,, Plin.), called by the Romans VI BO, 
or VIBO VALENTIA (OutSwv OwaAevrla, Ptol. : 
Eth. Vibonensis; Bkona), an important .Greek city 
on the west coast of Bruttium, on the shores of the 
bay to which it gave the name of Sinus Hipponiates, 
now the Gulf of St. Euxemia. It was undoubtedly 
of Greek origin, and we are told by Strabo that it 
was a colony from the Italian Locri, on the opposite 
side of the Bruttian peninsula. (Strab. vi. p. 256 ; 
Scymn. Ch.308 ; Scyl. p. 4. § 12.) No mention of it 
is found in history, though it seems to have been a 
coiLsiderable town, till b. c. 389, wLen it was taken 
by Dionysius of Syracuse, wdio destroyed the city, 
removed the inhabitants to Syracuse, and gave up 
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its territoiy to tlie Locrians. (Diod. xiv. 107 ; 
Dionys. xix, Fr. p. 2359, Iveiske.) But 10 years 
afterwards (b. c. 379) the city was restored by the 
Carthaginians, and the exiled inhabitants re-esta- 
blished there. (Id. XV. 24.) It did not long, how- 
ever, continue to enjoy its independence, having 
fallen into the hands of the Bruttians, apparently 
soon after b. c. 356, the date given for the tirst rise 
of the Bruttian people. (Diod. xvi. 15; Stmh. vi. 
p. 256.)‘ It was wrested from the latter nation for 
a time by Agiithocles, in b. c. 294, who appears to 
have regarded the place as a stronghold of impor- 
tance, and constructed a port or naval station (ewl- 
PGLQp) there: but after the departure of Agathocles 
himself the garrison he had left at Hipponium was 
put to the sword, and the city recovered by the I 
Bnittians. (Diod. xxi. 8. Exc. IL p. 491 : Strab. 

I c.) It now continued in their hands until it fell 
with the rest of the Bruttian peninsula under the 
yoke of Eome ; but no mention of it is again f()und, 
except that the “ Vibonensis ager ” was in b. c. 218 
ravaged by a Carthaginian fleet (Liv. xxi. 51), until 
after the close of the Second Funic War ; and it is 
reinai-kabie that the name is not even once mentioned 
during the long-protracted operations of Hannibal in 
tlie Bruttian territory. But shortly after the close of 
the war (in B.c. 192) a Eofflah colony was established 
there, consisting of not less than 4000 settlers, in- 
cluding 300 knights (Liv.xxxv.40 ; Veil Pail 14), 
which was thenceforth known by the name of Vi bo 
Valentia. Strabo tells us that the name of Hip- 
ponium was at this time changed into Vibo Valentia, 
or, as he writes it, Vibona Valentia (OviSma OuaAe*'- 
Ti'a, Strab. vi. p. 256) ; but this is not quite correct: 
the new colony, as we learn from its coins, having 
assumed the name of Valentia only ; while that of 
Vibo (which is evidently only the Bruttian or Oscan 
form of Hippo, and was veiy probably the original 
name of the city before it became a Greek colony at 
all) was retain^ with it in common usage, or was 
still employed without the addition of Valentia, 
Thus, Cicero twice uses the name of Vibo alone to 
designate the town, but in another passage calls the 
inhabitants “ Valentini.” (Cic. in Verr, ii. 40, y. 1 6, 
ad Ait, xvi. 6.) 

The Eoraan colony seems to have rapidly risen 
into importance, and became one of the most con- 
siderable towns in this part of Italy. Its port, con- 
structed by Agathocles, served to export the timber 
from- the forests of Sila ; and, for the same reason, 
extensive dockyards for ship-building were established 
there. Cicero terms it a noble and illustrious muni- 
cipal town (in Verr, v, 1 6), and Appian enumerates 
it among “the most flourishing cities of Italy’’ of 
which the possession w’as promised by the Triumvirs 
to their soldiers. (B. C. iv. 3). During the Civil 
Wars, indeed, it plays no inconsiderable part in his- 
tory. In the war between Caesar and Porapey, the 
former made Vibo the station of a part of his fleet, 
wdiich was attacked there by Cassius (Caes. £. C. iii; 
101) ; and in the war of Octavian against Sextus 
Pompey, it became the head-quarters and chief 
naval station of the Triumvir (Appian, B. C.v, 91, 
99, 103, &c.). In order to secure its attachment at 
that period, Octavian had been compelled to exempt 
Vibo from the threatened distribution of its lands 
among the soldiery. (Id. B, C. iv. 86.) It is not clear 
whether it subsequently received a colony, for the 
“ ager Vivonensis ” is mentioned in the Liber Colo- 
niarum (p. 209), but in a manner which leaves it 
doubtful whether it was colonised or not. But it is 
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certain, from in.scriptions, that it continued under the 
Eoman empire to be a flourishing municipal town : 
its name is mentioned by all the geographers, and is 
still found in the Itineraries of the fomth century. 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 10 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 74 ; Mel ii. 4 ; 
Jiin. Ant, p. Ill: Tab. Bent: Orel!. 7>^scr. 3703; 
Mommsen, /user. R. N. 16, 26, &c.) It wms situ- 
ated on the principal high road, leading down through 
Bruttium to the Sicilian Strait, and is alreadynoticed, 
under the name of Valentia only, in the inscription 
of the Via Popillia : according to that document, it 
was distant 57 M. P. from Consentia, and 51 from 
the column on the Straits, (Mommsen, 1. c. 6276.) 
Its position also rendered it a convenient place to 
touch at for persons proceeding by sea to or from 
Sicily : thus, we And Cicero, in b. c. 44, proceeding 
from Velia to Vibo by sea, and thence to Ehegium. 
(Cic. in Verr, ii. 40, ad Att xvi. 6.) 

The plains near Vibo w’ere celebrated for the va- 
riety and beauty of the flowers with which they were 
covered : hence the Greek colonists of Hipponium 
maintained it to be the place from whence Proserpine 
was carried off (Strab. vi. p. 256) ; and it would 
seem that that goddess had a celebrated temple here, 
as well as at the parent city of Locri. The ruins 
of this temple are said to have existed till the 11th 
century, when the columns were carried off by 
Eoger, Count of Sicily, to adorn the cathedral of 
Mileto, The historian Duris also mentioned that 
near the city was a grove, watered with fountains, 
and of surpassing beauty, in which was a place 
called “ the horn of Amalthea,” which had been 
adomed and arranged by Gelon of Syracuse. (Duris, 
ap, Athen. xii. p. 542.) 

Considerable remains of the ancient port of Hip- 
ponium are visible at a place still called Bivemt, 
on the shore about 3 miles from Monte Leom : they 
are of a very massive style of construction, which 
has been erroneously termed Cyclopean, but are 
probably of Greek rather than Eoman date. The, 
city of Hipponium itself, as well as the Eoman ’co- 
lony of Vibo Valentia, probably occupied the same 
site with the modern city of Monte Leom, on an 
elevation of moderate height, commanding an ex- 
tensive view over the sea and adjacent plain. No 
ruins, however, remain on this spot, and the modern 
town dates only from the 13th century; but it is 
said that the remains of the ancient walls were for- 
merly visible, and could be traced through an ex- 
tent of several miles, communicating with those at 
Bivona, (Rornanelli, vol. i. pp. 51 — 56; Barrius, 
de Sit, Calabr, ii. 12 ; Giustiniani, Biz. Geogr. 
vol. vi. pp. 88 — 90 ; K. Craven, Travels, p. 
321.) 

The poet Arcliestratus, cited by Athenaeus (vii. 
p. 302), praises the tunny-fish of Hipponium as 
surjmssing all others in excellence; an eulogium 
which they are said by native writers still to merit. 

[E.H.B.] 


COIX OF HIPPONIUM. 

HIPPU'EIS (Twroupis), a small island in the 
Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, lying between 
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Thera and Amorgos. (Scliol. ad Apoll, Khod, iv, 
1711 ; Mela, ii. 7; PHn. iv. 12. s. 23; Stepli. B. s, v. 
"IttttovpktkSs.') 

HIPPU'BOS (PHn. vi, 22. s.24), a haven in the 
southern part of India, near or perhaps opposite to 
the island of Ceylon, to which Annius Plocamus, a 
freedman of Claudius, was driven in a gale of wind 
from the coast of Carmania. The present represen- 
tative of it is not known. ■ 

HIP PUS ('Tttttos, Steph. B. Plin. v. 15; Euseh. 
Onom.: Eth. ‘lirirnvos), a town of the Decapolis and 
“ Palaestina Secunda,” It was situated to the E. of 
the sea of Galilee, 30 stadia from Tiberias (Tuba- 
rhja). (Joseph. Vita, § 65.) Augustus presentesd 
it to Herod (Joseph. Antiq. xv. 7. § 3). After his 
death it was annexed to Syria {Antiq. xvii. 2. § 4; 
comp. Marquardt, Handhuch der Mom. Alt. p. 201). 
It was sacked in the Jevrisli War by the Jews 
{B.J. ii. 18. §1), but the people afterwards re- 
volted, and slew many of tlie Jews (JB.J. ii. 18. 

§ 5). . ^ 

The district Hippene ( B. J. in. 3. § 1 ; 

comp. Vita, §31) lay to the E. of Galilee. There 
were bishops of Hippus at the councils of Seleuceia 
A. D. 359, and of Jerusalem a. d. 536, Burkhardt 
{Trav. p. 278) has the merit of having discovered 
the site of the ancient Hippos, which he fixes at 
Kkurhet es-Sumrak, an hour from Semakh. (Comp. 
Bobinson, Researches, vol. iii. p. 264, note.) 

(Belaud, Palaestina, vol. ii. p. 821 ; Von Eaumer, 
Palestina, p. 242.) ^ [E. B.J.] 

HIPPUS, a town in Caria, mentioned only by 
Pomponius Mela (i. 17), who places it near the 
mouth of the IMaeander, whence some have inferred 
that the name is a mere mistake for hlyus ; it must, 
however, he observed that Pliny (v. 29) speaks of 
a people in Caria called Hippini or Halydenses, 
though he places them in a different part of the 
country. [L. S.] 

HIPPUS (^iTtvos, Ptol. V. 9; Plin. vi. 4), a river 
of Colchis, the embouchure of which the Periplus of 
Arrian (p. 10) fixes at 150 stadia from that of the 
Tarsuras, Bennell {Compar. Geog. vol. ii. p. 322) 
has identified it with the Ilori. [E. B. J.] 
HIRPPNI ('IpTTii/ot, Pol. ; Tp7r?vo(, Strab. App.), 
a people of Central Italy, of Samnite race, and who ■ 
were often regarded as constituting only a portion of 
the Samnite people, while at other times they are 
treated as a distinct and independent nation. They 
inhabited the southern portion of Samninm, in the 
more extensive sense of that name, — a wild and 
mountainous region bordering on Lncania towards 
the S., on Apulia to the E.,aiid on Campania towards 
the W. No marked natural boundary separated 
them from any one of these neighbomdng nations; 
but they occupied the lofty masses and groups of the 
central Apennines, while the plains on each side, and 
the lower ranges that bounded them, belonged to 
their more fortunate neighbours. The mountain 
basin formed by the three tributaries of the Vul- 
turnus, — the Tamarus (Tamaro), the Calor (Ga- 
lore), and the Sabatus {Sahbato'), which unite their 
waters near Beneventmn, with the valleys of these 
rivers themselves, surrounded on all sides by lofty 
and rugged ranges of mountains. — may be regarded 
as constituting the ..centre and heart of their terri- 
tory; while its more southern portion comprised the 
upper viilley of the Anficlus and the lofty group of 
mountains in which that river takes its rise. Their 
name was derived, according to the statement of an- 
cient writers, from “ liirpus,” the Sabine or Samnite 
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name of a wmlf; and, in accordance \vith this deriva- 
tion, their first ancestors were represented as being 
guided to their new settlements by a wolf. (Strab. 
V. p. 250; Serv. ad Jen. xi 785.) This tradition 
-appears to indicate that the; Hirpini w-ere regarded 
as having migrated, like the other SabelUan races 
in the S. of Italy, from more northerly abodes; but 
we have no indication of the period, or supposed 
peiiod, of this migration, and, from their position in 
the fastnesses of the central Apennines, it is pro- 
bable that they were estaldished from a very early 
time in the region which we find them occupying 
when they first appear in history. 

The early history of the Hirpini cannot be se- 
parated from that of the Samnites in general. In- 
deed it is remarkable that their name does not once 
occur in hist 017 during the long protracted straggle 
between the Romans and the Samnite confederacy, 
though their territory was often the theatre of the 
war, and several of their cities, especially Maie- 
ventnm, are repeatedly mentioned as bearing an im- 
portant part in the military operations of both 
powers. Hence it is evident that the Hirpini at this 
time formed an integral part of the Samnite league, 
and were included by the Boman annalists (whose 
language on such points Livy follows with scru- 
pulous fidelity) under the general name of Samnites, 
without attempting to distinguish between the se- 
veral tribes of that people. For the same reason 
we are unable to fix the exact period at which their 
subjugation was effected; but it is evident that it 
must have been completed before the year 268 b. c., 
when the Roman colony was established at Bene- 
ventum (Liv. Bpit. xv.; Veil. Pat. i. 14), a position 
that must always have been, in a military point of 
view, the key to the iwssessioii of their country. 

In the Second Punic War, on the contmry, the 
Hirpini appear as an iiulependent people, acting 
apart from the rest of the Samnites; Livy even 
expressly uses the name of Samnium in contradis- 
tinction to the land of the Hirpini. (Liv. xxii. 13, 
xxiii. 43.) The latter people was one of those 
w'hich declared in favour of Hannibal immediately 
after the battle of Cannae, b. c. 216 (Id. xxii. 61, 
xxiii. 1 ) ; but the Roman colony of Beneventnm 
never fell into the hands of the Carthaginian general, 
and as early as the following year three of the 
smaller towns of the Hirpini were recovered by the 
Roman praetor M. Valerius (Id. xxiii. 37). In 
B.G, 214 their territory was the scene of the opera- 
tions of Hanno against Tiberius Gracchus, and again 
in B.c. 212 of those of the same Carthaginian ge- 
neral with a view to the relief of Capua. (Id, xxiv. 
14 — 16, XXV, 13, 14.) It was not till b.c. 209, 
when Hannibal had lost all footing in the centre of 
Italy, that the Hirpini were induced to make their 
submission to Borne, and pnirchased favourable terms 
by betraying the Carthaginian garrisons in their 
towns. (Id. xxvii. 15.) 

The next occasion on which the Hirpini figure in 
historj' is in the Social War (b. c. 90), when they 
were among the first to take up anns against Rome : 
but in the campaign of the following year (b. c. 89), 
Sulla having taken by assault Aeculanum, one of 
their strongest cities, the blow struck such terror 
into the rest as led them to make offers of submis- 
sion, and they were admitted to favourable terms, 
(Appian, B. C. i. 39, 51.) Even before this there 
appears to have been a party in the nation favourable 
to Rome, as we are told that Minatius Magius (the 
ancestor of the historian Velleius), who was a nata 
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of Aeculanum, was not only himself faithful to the 
Eoman cause, hut was able to raise an auxiliaiy 
legion among his countiymen, with which he sup- 
ported the Roman generals in Campania. (Veil* 
Fat. ii. 16.) The Hirpini w'ere undoubtedly ad- 
mitted to the Roman franchise at the close of the 
war, and from this time their national existence was 
at an end. They appear to have suffered less than 
their nfeighbours the Samnites from the ravages of 
the war, but considerable portions of their territory 
were confiscated, and it would seem, from a passage 
in Cicero, that a large part of it had passed into 
the hands of wealthy Roman nobles. (Cic. de Leg» 
Agr. hi. 2; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 258.) 

By the division of Italy under Augustus, the Hir- 
pini were separated from the other Samnites, and 
placed in the 2nd Region together with Apulia and 
Calabria, while Samnium itself was included in the 
4th Region. (Plin. hi. 11. s. 16, 12. s. 17.) The 
same separation was retained also in the later divi- 
sions of Italy under the Empire, according to which 
Samnium, in the more confined sense of the name, 
formed a small separate province, while Beneventum 
and the greater part, if not the whole, of the other 
towns of the Hirpini, w'ere included in the province 
of Campania. The Liber Goloniarum, indeed, in- 
cludes all the towns of Samnium, as well as those 
of the Hirpini, among the “ Civitates Campaniae;” 
bat this is probably a mistake. (Lib. Col. pp. 229 
— 239 ; Mommsen, ad Lih. Col. pp. 159,205,206; 
Marquardt, Kandh. d. Rom. Alterthmner. vol. iii 
pp. 62, 63.) 

The national characteristics of the Hirpini cannot 
he separated from those of the other Samnites, which 
are described under the general article of Sam- 
nium. Under the same head is given a more 
particular description of the physical geography of 
their country: the mountain chains and groups by 
which it is intersected being so closely connected 
with those of the more northern districts of Samnium, 
that it is convenient to consider them both together. 
Nor is it always easy to separate the limits of the 
Hirpini from those of the neighbouring Samnite 
tribes; more especially as our authorities upon this 
point relate almost exclusively to the Imperial times, 
when the original distinctions of the tribes had been 
in great measure obliterated. The rivers and valleys 
which constitute the main features of the Hirpinian 
ten'itoiy, have been already briefly noticed. Pliny's 
list of the towns in the 2nd Region is more than 
usually obscure, and those of the Hirpini and of 
Apulia are mixed up together in a most perplexing 
manner. The towns which may be assigned with 
certainty to the Hirpini are: Benevkjjtum, by far 
the most important city in this part of Italy, and 
which is often referred to Samnium, but must have 
properly been included in the Hirpini, and is ex- 
pressly called by Pliny the only Roman colony in 
their territory (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16) ; Aeculanum, 
also a flourishing and important town, nearly in the 
heart of their territory; Ajbellinum, on the confines 
of Campania, and near the sources of the Sabatus; 
CoMFSA, near the head waters of the Aufidus and 
bordering on Lucania; Aquilonia and Romulea, 
near tiie frontiers of Apulia, in the SE. portion of 
the Hirpinian territory; Trivicum and Equus 
Tuticus, also adjoining the Apulian frontiers; and, 
N. of the last-mentioned city, Murgantia, near the 
sources of the Frento, which seems to have been the 
furthest of the Hirpinian towns towards the NE., if 
at least it be correctly placed at JBaselice. In the 
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valley of the Tamarus, N. of the territory of Bene- 
ventum, were situated the Ligures Barbiani ef 
Cornelian!, a colony of Ligurians transplanted to 
the heart of these mountain regions in b. c. ISO 
(Liv. xl. 38, 41), and which still continued to 
exist as a separate community in the days of Pliny. 
(Plin. iii. 1 1. s. 16 j Lib. Col p. 235.) Of the minor 
towns of the Hirpini, three are mentioned by Livy 
(xxiii. 37) as retaken by the praetor M. Valerius in 
B. C. 215; but the names given in the MSS. (see 
Alschefski, ad loc.\ “ Vescellium, Vercellium, and 
Sieilinum,” are probably cornipt: they are all other- 
wise unknown, except that the Vescellani " are also 
found in Pliny’s list of towns. (Plin. 1. c.) Feren- 
tinum, mentioned also by Livy (x, 17), in connection 
with Romulea, is also wholly unknown. Fratulum 
(4'paTodoAov, Ptol. iii. 1. § 71), of which the name 
is found only in Ptolemy, is equally uncertain. 
Taubasia, mentioned as a town only in the cele- 
brated epitaph of Scipio Barbatus, had left its name 
to the Taurasini Campi not far from Beneventum, 
and must therefore have been itself situated in tlmt 
neighbourhood. Aletrium, of which tlie name is 
found in Pliny (Aletrini, iii. 11. s, 16), has been 
conjectured to be Caliin-i, a village in the upper 
valley of the Aufidus, not far from Coma. Of the 
other obscure names given by the same author, it is 
impossible (as already obseiwed) to determine which 
belong to the Hirpini. 

The most remarkable natural curiosity in the 
land of the Hirpini w'as the valley and lake, or 
rather pool, oi’ Amsanctus, celebrated by Virgil in 
a manner that shows its fame to have been widely 
spread through Italy. (Virg. Aen. vii. 563.) It is 
remarkable as the only trace of volcanic action re- 
maining in the central chain of the Apennines. 
(Daubeny o?^ Folcaywea, p. 191.) 

The country of the Hirpini, notwithstanding its 
rugged and mountainous character, was traversed 
by several Roman roads, all of which may be re- 
garded as connected with the Via Appia. The 
main line of that celebrated road was carried in the 
first instance direct from Capua to Beneventum: 
here it branched into two, the one leading directly 
by Aeculanum, Romulea, and Aquilonia, to Venusia, 
and thence to Tarentum : this was the proper Via 
Apria; the other known from the time of the 
emperor Trajan (who first rendered it practicable 
throughout for carriages) as the Via Trajana, 
which proceeded from Beneventum by Forum Novum 
(^Buonalbergo), and Equus Tuticus (^S. Lleutetdo)^ 
to Aecae iu Apulia, and thence by Herdonea and 
Canusium to Brundusium. .The fuller considera- 
tion of these two great lines of highway is reserved 
for the article Via Appia. Theii- course through 
the country of the Hirpini has been traced with 
great care by Mommsen. (Topograjia degli Irpini, 
in |;he Bwlkttino delV Inst. Archeol 1848, pp 
6—13.) [E. H. B.] 

HIRRI, a people mentioned by Pliny (iv, 13) 
along with the Venedae, and who were connected 
with the Heruli. They appear to have come from 
Scandinavia, and occupied that part of the coast of 
Bsthonia, which was called in the Middle Ages 
Hama., after them. Thus, it seems that the coasts 
of the Baltic, as far as the mouth of the Oder,, were 
exposed to the piratical attacks of the Goths, in 
very early times, as in later ages other European 
shores were devastated by tbe Normans. (Comp. 
Schafarik, Slav. A U. vol. i. p. 1 1 6.) [E, B. J.] 

HIRBOS, a river of Asiatic Samiatia, with a 
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town of the same name, 136 M. P. from Hemcleum, 
and 67 M, P. from Sindica (Plin. vi. 5). It is, 
prohahly, the same place as the Hibros Portus of 
the Periplus, which Rennell (Compaar* Geog. Yol. ii. 
p, 325) identifies with the deep inlet or small gulf 
of Smjuh-hala in the Russian chart. [E. B. J.] 

HFSPALIS (‘'IcTTra^is: also HisPA^ Mela, ii. 6, 
Sil. Ital.iii. 392: Mk Hispaliensis, Adj, HispaJensis: 
Sevilla), one of the chief cities of Hispania Baetica, 
stood on the left bank of the Baetis (^Gmdalquiver), 
about 500 stadia from its mouth; but still within 
the tidal part of the river, which was navigable for 
large vessels up to the city : so that it had, to a great 
extent, the advantages of a sea-port. It was made 
a colony by Julius Caesar; and although an attempt 
seems to have been made to exalt the neighbouring 
' colony of Baetis above it, the very site of which is 
now doubtful, it ranked, in Strabo’s time, among the 
first cities of Turdetania, next after Corduba and : 
Gades; and afterwards even advanced in dignity: so i 
that, in the time of Ptolemy, it had the title of 
rpoTcoKis, and under the Vandals and Goths it 
ranked above Corduba, and became the capital of 
Southern Spain. In the Roman empire it was the 
seat of a conventuB jwridicus, and bore the titles of 
Julia Romula and Colonia Romulensis. (Strab. 
iii. pp. 14k, 142; }5Xvt. Belt Alex. 51, 56; Dion. 
Cass, xliii. 39; Plin. iii. 3; Uin. Ant, pp. 410, 413, 
416; Geng. Rav. iv. 45; PMlostr. Vit Apoll, v. 3, 6 ; 
Auson. Clar. Urh. 8 ; Isidor. Etym, xv. 1 ; Inscr. ap, 
Gruter, pp. 201, 257, Orelli, vol. ii. p. 396; Florez, 
Esp. S. vol. ix. pp. 89, 90; Coins ap, Florez, Med. 
de Esp. vol, ii. p. 543 ; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 24, Suppl. 
vol i. p. 42 ; Eckliel, vol. i. p. 28.) [P. S.] 

HISPA'NIA (lanavia, Sirat'Ia), and IBE'EIA 
Ql€rfpia), and, with reference to its division into two 
parts, very frequently HISPANIAE (so also ’ISTjp^at, 
Steph. B.), the ancient names of the great peninsula 
now divided into the countries of Spain and Portugal, 
In this article, for convenience, the whole peninsula 
will be often called simply Spain. 

I. Ancient Names. 

As in the case of other countries, which only 
became known to the Greeks and Romans by pr- 
tions, there was at first no general name for the 
whole peninsula. Polybius states that the part of 
the land on the Mediterranean, as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules, was called Iberia (’I§r;pia), while the 
portion onwards from that point along the ocean had 
no general name, as it had not long been known, and 
was entirely occupied by numerous barbaiian poples. 
(Polyb. iii. 37). 

1, The name in general use among the Greeks, 
during the historical period, was Iberia, which was 
understood to he derived from the river Ibeeus 
(Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Justin, xliv. 1 ; Steph, B. s. v.; 
Avien. Or. Mar. 248) : whence it was applied to the 
surrounding country, first vaguely, as will presently 
appear, and afterwards more exactly, as they gra- 
dually became acquainted with those physical fea- 
tures which so strikingly define its limits. (Hecat. 
Fr. 11 — 13; Herod, i. 163, vh, 165; Scyl. pp. 1, 2; 
Strab. iii. p. 166: Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 281 ; Hor. 
Caran. iv. 528, (comp, below on the boundaries.) 

2. The other and still more familiar name, His- 
pania Clavovla, Strab, iii. p. 166; Agathem. i. 2), 
came into use after the Romans began to have a 
direct connection witli the country; and has remained 
the prevailing appellative ever since. There is little 
doubt that the genuine form of the name is Span or 
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Sapan, the vowel sound being prefixed for easier 
pronunciation, as is common in southern as well as 
eastern languages when an initial s is followed by 
another consonant (of this usage examples may be 
seen in the Arabic and Turkish names of Greek 
cities): and the name is used without the prefix 
(:§ 7 ravla : Artemidor. ap. Steph. B. s. v. T^7;p/a: ; Piut. 
de Fhm. p. 32, Huds., vol. x. p. 774, Reiske; Paul. 
Epist. ad Mom. XV. 28, &o.) The origin -of the 
name is not known with any certainty, nor whether 
it was used by the inhabitants themselves- Bochart 
derives it from the Phoenician and Hebrew word 
(tsapan), which means a ratbit ; and arguments 
are adduced in favour of this etymology from . the 
numerous 'testimonies of the ancients to the abundance 
of these animals in the country (Strab. iii. pp. 144, 
168; Aelian, N. A. xiii. 15; Varro, R. R. iii. 12.; 
GatulL XXXV. 18; Plin. viii. 58. s. 8.3, xi, 37. s. 76), 

; as well as from a medal of Hadrian, on the reverse 
of which is seen a female figure, as the personifica- 
tion of Spain, with a rabbit at ber feet. (Florez, 
Med. de Esp. vol. i. p. 109.) Others explain the 
Phoenician word to mean concealed, that is, the 
country little known; hut this seems to be a mere 
fancy. (Maltebrun, Precis de la Geogr. vol. viii. 
p. 21.) On the other hand, W. von Humboldt, in 
his invaluable essay on the primitive history of 
Spain, maintains that it was a native name, and that 
its genuine form, vowel prefix and all, is preserved 
almost unaltered in the modem native name Espana, 
which he derives from the Basque Ezpana, a border, 
or edye, denoting that the peninsula was 
the margin of Europe towards the ocean. (Humboldt, 
Prufung der Untersuch. uber die Urbewohner Hi$- 
Berlin, 1821; comp, on the etymology of 
both names, Plat, de Fhm. 1. c.; Solin. 23; Ammian. 
Mai’c. xxiii. 6; Const. Porph. de Admin, Imp. ii. 23; 
Eustath. ad Dion. P&r. 282 ; Bochart, Chan. i. 35, 
Plialeg, iii. 7 ; Oberlin, ad Vib. Seq. p. 397 ; Grot, ad 
Mart. Cap. p. 201; Wesseling, ad Itin. p. 268; 
Tzschucke, ad Mel. ii. 6.) 

3. Hesperia was an old Greek name, chiefly 
used by the poets, in connection with the notion that 
the world consisted of four parts, of which Libya 
was the southern, Asia the eastern, Europa the 
northern, and Hesperia the western: and, accord- 
ing to this idea, Spain was the westernmost part of 
Hesperia. (Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient EihnO’- 
graphy and Geography, vol. ii, p. 279.) Hence the 
country is sometimes called simply Hesperia (Macrob. 
i. 3; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 530; Isid. Ch'ig. xiv. 4), 
and sometimes, in contradistinction to Italy, Hesperia 
Ultima (Horat. Carm. i. 36. 4; comp. Diefenbach, 
Celtica iii, 32). 

4. Celtica (p KeKrtub) was also a general 
name for the West of Europe, and was used specifi- 
cally for the interior of Spain, which was originally 
peopled, or believed to have been peopled, by Celts. 
(Aristot. de Mundo, vol. i. p. 850, Du VaL; Scymn. 
173.) Ephorus (ap. Strab. iv. p. 199; Marc, ad he. 
p. 142) extended Celtica to Gades, and applied the 
name of Iberia only to the W. part of the peninsula. 
So too Eratosthenes (ap. Strab. ii. p. 107) extended 
the Gaktae (i. e. Celts) to Gadeira. This usage is, 
however, uncommon, the name being generally con- 
fined to those parts of the peninsula in which frag- 
ments of the old Celtic population held their ground. 
[Celtae: Celtica.] 

5. Tartessis was a name applied to the S. por- 
tion of the peninsula, and especially to the part be- 
yond the Straits, in contradistinction to the name 
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Iberia, in its narrower sense, that is, the maritime 
district from the Straits to the Pyrenees. (Polyh. 
loo, sup. cit) : but this is a subject which needs a se- 
parate discussion nnderits proper head. [Tartjessus.] 

6. Ethnic and Adjective Forms. — (1.) From 
Iberia : Eih.''W'fip,, gen.^'lSripos, phoi^'lSi/jpeSf fem. 
*l§ripLS ; Lat. Iber, Lucan, vi. 255, Hor. Carm. ii 
20. 20, pi. Iberes, Catull. is. 6, also Hiber, Hiberes ; 
and Iberi or Hiberi, Virg. Georg, iii. 408, fem. 
Ibei'ina, Juv. H. 53 : Adj. 'l€r)pLK6s, whence ^ 
pLK'fj for the country itself ; fem. v) l€rjp(as, -idSos ; 
Lat. Iberus, Ibericus, and rarely Iberiacus (Sil. Ital. 
siii. 510). (2.) Connected with Hispania : 
and Adj. 'IcTTravoi, Const, Porph. de Admin. Imp. 
ii. 23 ; Zonar. iii. p. 406 ; Hitpanus, Hispani, Adv. 
Hispane ; also Spanns, Scliol. Jm. xiv. 279 ; Am- 
pelius 6; and Spanicus, Geogr. Bav. iv. sub fin, ; 

Hispaniensis (the distinction between this and 
the ethnic being nicely drawn in the following ex- 
amples: Veil, ii, 51, Balbus Cornelius non 
paniensis natus, sed Eupanus^ that is, not merely 
belonging to Spain^ like, for example, a Boman bom 
in Spain, but a true Spaniard^ and Mart, xii, Praef. ; 
Ne Romam^ si ita decreverk, non Eispaniensem 
llhrvm mittamus^ sed Hispanum\ and rarely His- 
panicus, (Suet. Aug. 82, Vitruv. vii. 3.) 

II. Spaiis' as kno™ to the Greeks. 

The west of Europe was to the early Greeks a 
land of fancy as well as mystery. Vague reports 
had reached them, probably through the Phoenicians, 
from which they at first learnt little more than the 
bare existence of lands, so far distant from their 
own country as to reach the region of the setting 
sun and the banks of the all-encompassing river 
Ocean, According to the very natural tendency 
which led them to place the happiest regions and 
the choicest productions of the earth at its extreme 
parts, confirmed perhaps by exaggerated accounts of 
the fertility and beauty which some of these regions 
(Audalucia, for instance) actually enjoy, they fancied 
them as happy plains or as enchanted islands, and 
peopled them with the divine nymphs, Circe and 
Calypso, who there detained in sweet bondage the 
hero whom fate had cast upon their shores, with the 
happy spirits of departed heroes, with the primitive 
and pastoral Cyclopes, and the wealthy maritime 
Phoenicians, or with tlie exiled dynasty of gods, 

^ WIio with Saturn old, 

Fled over Adria to the Eesperian fields, 

Or o’er the Celtw roamed the utmost isles” 

These poetic fancies were succeeded by historical 
inquiries, and then came all the difficulties of recon- 
ciling meagre and conflicting testimonies with the 
poets and with each other ; mistakes arising from 
first assigning positions vaguely and variously, and 
then, instead of the discovery of such errors, the 
attempt to reconcile them by supposed migrations and 
other arbitrary devices : so that such names as Be- 
BRYCES, Chalybes, CiMMERii,andlBERES, Scarcely 
seem associated with any exact locality, and are freely 
transferred backwards and forwards between the 
shores of the Atlantic and those of the Euxine. To 
tliis was added the polemical spirit, which we find so 
rampant among the old geographers (as among the 
African and Arctic critics now), which '■' by decision 
more embroiled the fray;” while all the time the 
later poets were adding to the confusion by imitating, 
the legends of the ancients, and inventing others of i 
their own. Amidst ail these elements of uncertainty 
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it is no wonder that we generally find no sure basis of 
information concerning the more distant countries of 
the world until the arms of Borne had cleared the 
way for the inquiries of the learned Greek. 

But yet the neglect of this period would deprive 
the science of ancient geography of a great portion of 
its interest, and of its use, too, in throwing light on 
the progress of our race. And in no case is this 
period more attractive than in that of the remotest 
countij towards the West, one which is invested with 
the double interest of having been familiar to the 
Phoenicians, as a principal scene of their commerce 
and colonisation, while the Greeks were still making 
it a favourite theatre for the creations of their fancy. 

1. Of the purely Mythical Perwd little is to he 
said, and that little more properly belongs to other 
articles, [CmMERii, Ooeanus; Foetunatae Ik- 
SOLAE; Hesperides, Aeaea; HeeouliS Colum- 
NAE, &c. ; and the articles Geeyon, Hercules, 
&c. in the Dictionary of Greeh md Roman My- 
thology and Biography.~\ 

2. Advancing to the Semi- Mythical Period of 
Eesiod and the Lyric Poets, we begin to meet with 
names which Imve at least the appearance of a spe- 
cific geographical significance, though still most un- 
certain as to their position ; such as Tartessus. 
In connection with the legends of the Hyperboreans, 
the Bhipaean mountains appear as a great range in- 
tersecting Europe from W. to E. The Ister and 
Eridanus were known by name to Hesiod (Theog. 
338, 339) as rivers of W. Europe ; and his island 
Erytheia. the abode of Geryon, is so described as to 
prepare the way for its subsequent identification with 
Gadbs. 

3. The transition to the period of more real, 
though still most imperfect knowledge, marked by 
the age of the Logographers and Tragic Poets, is 
extremely gradual, for while the avowed writers of 
fiction are seen to invest their scenes with only an 
appearance of fact, the investigators of facts am 
found recording under that guise the strangest fic- 
tions. But yet there is no doubt that both give us 
what is metint to be objective knowledge ; and no 
reader of the Prometheus, for example, can doubt that 
Aeschylus expends all the resources of his geo- 
graphical knowledge, be they less or more, on his 
description of the wanderings of lo. Indeed, with 
reference to our present subject, we have now reached 
a period when the maritime enterprise of the Phoe- 
caeans had placed the Greeks in direct connection 
with the shores of the W. part of the Mediterranean; 
and had made them acquainted with Tyrrhenia, Ibe- 
ria, and Tartessus. (Herod, i. 163.) According! j we 
find the logographer Pherecydes and the poet Stesi- 
chorus not only acquainted with the name Tar- 
tessus ; but the latter making it a river, in such a 
manner as to suggest its identificatictai with the 
Gmdalquivvr QBaetis], while the former accumtely 
represents it as a city on the straits which divide 
Libya from Europe [Tartessus]. Stesichoms 
mentions also the island of Erytheia, and an island 
Sarpedonia in the Atlantic. (Strab. iii. p. 148; Scliol. 
Apoll. Bhod. i. 211.) Pindar seems well acquainted 
with tlie Pillars of Hercules, as the limit of the 
known world [Herculis Colujvinae] ; and Aes- 
chylus, besides some other interesting Elusions, too 
doubtful, however, to be discussed here, seeks for the 
sources of the Ister in the Bhipaean mountains, a fact 
ofwhich the importance will be more clearly seen when 
the views of Herodotus have been discussed. (Schol. 

r ApoH. Rhod.iv. 28 ; Ukert, vol.ii.pt. l.pp. 238 — 243.) 

3 z 2 
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From these fragmentary notices we pass on to the 
first writer who gives iia a systematic account of any 
.portion of the country, — namely Hecataeus of 
Miletus (about B.c. 500); for we have no remains 
of the earlier work of Charon of Lampsacus, which 
contained a Periplus of the coast outside of the 
Pillars of Hercules. (Eudoc, Violar. p. 435.) The 
Greeks of this period seem to have been acquainted with 
the S. coast so far as to know the names of a number 
of places along it, but not so as to form any accurate 
idea of it as a whole. From the few extant frag- 
ments of Hecataeus, and from the passages in which 
Festus Avienus follows his authority, Ukert deduces 
the following results : — West of the Straits, which 
he makes scarcely 7 stadia in width, dwelt the Tar- 
TESsii (Avien. Mar. 370), among whom was 
the town of Elibvrge (Steph. B. s. v. ^E\i€vpy7f)j 
which no other ancient writer names, but which 
the moderns have sought to identify, on account 
of the resemblance in the names only, with Iua- i 
BERis or Illituegis. East of the Pillars dwelt 
the Mastiani, with the capital, Mastia ; a people 
and city long after mentioned also by Polybius 
(iii. 24): they had also the cities of Syalis 
[Stjel], Mainobora [Maenoba], Sixos [Saxeta- 
'.num], Molybdana, and Calathe (Steph. B. s . m). 
Farther to the E. the country began to be called 
Iberia, and was inhabited by numerous peoples; 
among whom were the Ilaraugatae, on a river of 
the same name (Steph. B. s. v., ^IKapavyarai)^ who 
seem to be the Ilimgetae or Ilergetae of later 
writers; and the Misgetes (Steph. B. s.v. Mia-yiires). 
Among the cities of Iberia are rn|ntioned Crabasia 
and Hyops, with a river Lesyros' near the latter. 
(Steph. B. s . V . Hecataeus also mentions the 

town of Sicane (Steph. B, s. v. %Kdvyf), a name of 
much interest, as showing the existence of Sicanians 
in Spain, which is also asserted by Thucydides, who 
makes them dwell upon a river Sicanus, next the 
.Ligyes who expelled them thence to Sicily. (Time, 
vi. 2; Strab. hi. p. 270 ; SiCANi.) Two islands, 
Cromyusa and Melussa, are mentioned by Hecataeus 
as belonging to Iberia. (Steph. B. s. vv.) 

5. Herodotus touches on the W. of Europe only 
incidentally, as but very distantly related to his main 
subject. In one passage, when speaking of the ex- 
treme regions of the earth, he plainly states that he 
has nothing certain to say of the western parts of 
Europe: and he even doubts the existence of the 
river Eridanus and the islands Cassiterides (hi. 115); 
and elsewhere he mentions the belief of the Persians 
that there were no countries of any great importance 
W, of Greece (vii. 8). His views may be summed 
up as follows: — Beyond the Pillars of Hercules lay 
Gadeira, and near it the island of Erytheia (iv, 1^. 
Elsewhere he mentions the Cynesii or Cynetes as 
the westernmost people of Europe (u. 33 ; iv. 49) ; 
and next to them the great nation of the Celtae, 
whose country is remarkable for it^ precious metals, 
and for the long life of the inhabitants (i. 163; iv. 
49, 152, 192: comp. Strab. iii. pp. 150, 151 ; Lu- 
cian, Macrob. 10; Phlegon. de Longa&o. 4; Oic. cfe 
SeiiecLlQ'^ Plin. vii.48; Val.Max.viii. 13). Among 
the Celtae were the sources of the river Istee, in 
the neighbourhood of a city called Pyrene. (Herod, 
ii. 33 ; iv. 49.) It is important to remember that 
this statement respecting the source of the , Ister is 
connected with a theory entertained by Herodotus,— 
that the two great rivers of Libya and Europe, the 
Nile and the Ister, followed courses right through 
the respective continents, from W. to E., almost ex- 
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actly parallel and equal to each other : the intro- 
ductiouof the name Pyrene is discussed in its proper 
place. [Pyrenaei Montes.] The name of Iberia 
is mentioned by him twice. The one passage is that 
already cited respecting the discoveries of the Pho- 
caeans, where the relation in which it stands to 
Tyrrhenia suggests that it signifies the peninsula of 
Spain, so far as it was Jenown hy maritime discoreiy 
(i. 163). In the other passage he mentions the 
Iberians in the army of Harnilcar in Sicily; and lie 
connects them with the Ligyes in such a manner as 
to suggest the inference, that the name was applied 
to the whole Mediterranean coast, from the Straits to 
the Gulf of Lyon (vii. 165). In the former of tliese 
passages, again, he mentions Tartesus in close 
connection with Iberia, and describes the Phocaeans 
as holding most friendly intercourse with Argantlio- 
nius, the king of the Tartesii (i. 163); and he 
speaks elsewhere of the wealth and commercial im- 
portance of Tartesus [Taetessus]. These sevenil 
views seem to have had little more connection in the 
mind of the historian than the passages referring to 
them have in his works ; but, on comparing them 
with the actual facts, and having regard to his 
probable sources of information, sometliing like a whole 
may be made out. On the vS. coast, his knowledge, 
derived from Phoenician and Phocaean sources, seems 
to have extended as far as tlie S\V, point of tho 
peninsula, the Sacrum Projiontoriuai {Cape St. 
Vincent) j which long remained the westernmost limit 
of ancient maritime discovery; il^ at least, his Chy- 
netes are the Conii of other writers — that is, the 
inhabitants of the southern projection of Portugal, 
called CuNEUS. Justin (xliv, 43) mentions Cunet.es 
in the mountains of the Tartessii ; a confirmution of 
the hint given under that the name is truly 

ethnic, and that its resembUince to the Kornan ctmem^ 
which so well describes the name of the district, 
is merely an accidental coincidence. Next, the 
great colony of Gades was a subject of which 
he would hear much from the Phoenicians ; and 
separate accounts respecting Tartessus and the sur- 
rounding country would be obtained from the same 
people, who had long traded to it under the name 
of Tarshish, and from tlie Phocaeans, as we have 
seen. The name Iberia seems to have been derived 
exclusively from the Phocaeans. Lastly, apart from 
these results of maritime discovery, he hiui obtained 
from the Phocaeans and other sources the impression 
that the great Celtic race overspread pretty well the 
whole interior of Western Europe ; a region, however, 
of which he possessed scarcely one detail of accurate 
knowledge. 

. 6. The historians, geographers of the century after 
Herodotus had obtained a larger amount of ma- 
terials, but without a con-esponding improvement in 
the accuracy of their knowledge. The wide extent of 
the Celtic name, and the confusion between Celts and 
Iberians, are found still prevalent; and the courses 
Ot the great rivers of W. Europe axe very imper- 
fectly known. Thus, Eudoxus of Cnidus (about 
B. c. 380 — 360), of whose geographical work Aris- 
totle made great use, mentions the mountain Pyrene 
in Celtica, towards the W. extremity of the equi- 
noctial line {Trphs BvapLijv IffTjfMepipiiv), as containing 
tire sources of the rivers Ister and Tartessus, of 
which the latter flowed outside of the Pillars, and 
the former through all Europe, (Aristot. Meteor, 
i. 13.) He places Iberia S. of Celtica, and describes 
its shores towards the ocean as high and rocky, with 
promontories running far out into the sea. (Strab 
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iii, p. 153.) About the same time, Epiiorus, who 
devoted the 4th book of his work on geography to 
the W. of Europe, assigns a vast extent of country 
to the Celts, and carries them on the W. as far as 
Gadesj while he confines the name of Iberia to the 
region W. of Gades, and, if we are to believe Jo- 
sephus, even fell into the eiTor of making Iberia a 
ciiy with a comparatively small territory. He relates 
some absurd fables about these regions. (Strab. iii. 
p. 153, iv. p. 199, vii. p. 302 ; Joseph. <?. Apion. i. 
12; Marx, ad Eplior^ Frag. p. 142.) The Periplm 
of ScYLAx, which also belongs to about the same 
period, is very vague as to the shores of Spain. He 
makes special mention of the commercial settlements 
of the Carthaginians, outside the Pillars, and of the 
tides and shoals which characterise that sea ; a great 
sandbank stretches across from the Sacred Promon- 
tory (C. S. Vincent') to the promontory of Hermaeum 
in Lybia. The Iberians are the first pople in 
Europe ; and there is the river Iber, and two islands 
called Gadeira [Gades] ; and then comes the Greek 
city Emporium, Probably there is here a gap in 
the text; for he passes over the whole coast from the 
Pillai’s to the Pyrenees, the^voyage along which, he 
says, occupies 7 days and nights. (Scylax, pp, 1, 
51, ed. Hudson, pp. 1—3, 123, ed. Gronov.) Next 
to the Iberians, he places the Ligurians (Afyues) 
and the “ mixed Iberians ” Q'lSnpes fjLLjSes) as far 
as the Phone. 

In the Pseudo-Aristotelian work de Mirah 
Ammlt. (86), the peoples of Western Europe are 
mentioned in the following order, from W. toE.: 
jberes, Celtoligyes, Celtae, as far as Italy. He- 
RODORUS tells us that the Iberians, who dwell on 
the shores of the Straits, though belonging to one 
race, have various names, according to their several 
tribes. (Fr. ap. Const. Porphyr. de Admin.^ Imp. 
ii. 23.) Those most to the W. are called Cynetrs 
(Steph. B. s. V. KvvrtTtKdp); N. of them are the 
Gletbs (Steph. B. s.v. rAijTer; comp. Strab. iii. 
p. 166, who says that the countiy E. of the Iberus 
was formerly called after the Igletes, a great and 
powerful nation, who dwelt in it); then the Tar- 
TBSSii; then the Elbysirii; then •the Mastiani 
and the Caupiari, as far as the- Rhone. (This 
enumeration, and the order of it, might be made to 
throw much light on the names and positions of 
the Spanish peoples, if the argument were not some- 
what too speculative for this article). 

We likewise find a vast amount of error and con- 
fusion among the geographers of this age respecting 
the distances and bearings of the shores of the W. 
Mediterranean. Eudoxus states that a person sailing 
through the Straits into the Inner Sea has imme- 
diately on his left hand the Sardoan, Galatian 
(Gallic), and Adriatic Sea, on the right the bay of 
the Syrtes (Arist.. de Mund. 3) ; and Dicaearchus es- 
timates the distance from the Sicilian Strait (Straits 
of Messina) to the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of 
Gibraltar) at only 7000 stadia. (Strab. ii. p. 105.) 

7. Age of Alexander and ike Ptolemies . — The 
reign of Alexander the Great forms an epoch in the 
geography of W. Europe. While his followers were 
adding by their own direct observatioms to the know- 
ledge of the extreme EuKst, we are told that from the 
opposite end of the known world his fame attracted 
the envoys of numerous nations, and among the rest 
from the Celts and the Iberians, whose dress was 
then for the first time seen, and their language first 
heard, by the Greeks and Macedonians. (Arrian, 
Anab* vii. 15.) From these and other sources, the 
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learned men of Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, ob- 
tained the infonnation which is recorded in the 
works of Eratosthenes, his contemporaries, and 
his foHoweis. It appears that Eratosthenes was in- 
debted for much of his knowledge to Timosthenes, 
the admiral of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and the au- 
thor of a large geographical work ; but the views of 
both on the W. of Europe in general, and on Iberia 
in particular, are severely criticised by Strabo and 
Marcian. (Strab. ii. pp. 92 — 94.) 

Eratosthenes describes 3 peninsulas as running out 
S. from the mainland of Em*ope ; the one that which 
ends witli the Peloponnesus, the second the Italian, and 
the third the Ligurian (Aiyvo-riKby ) ; and these con- 
tain between them the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian gulfs. 
(Strab. vii. p. 92.) In another passage, the wes- 
ternmost of these 3 peninsulas is described as that 
which extends to the Pillars, and to which Iberia 
belongs. (Strab. ii. p. 108.) Of this peninsula he 
assigns a large part to the Celts (raAaraQ, whom 
he makes to reach as far as Gadeira. (Strab. ii. 
pp. 107, 108.) He places the Columns of Hercules 
on the Straits [Herculis Columnae], to the W. 
of which he represents the peninsula as running 
out into several large promontories. Of these, the 
first is the Sacred Promontory (C. S. Yincentf 
which he placed at the greatly exaggerated distance 
of 5 days’ voyage from Gades. (Strab. ii. p. 148.) 
The other chief promontory is that of Calbium, 
about which dwelt the Ostidamnii ; and opposite 
to it lay several islands, of which XJxisama, the 
fiirthest to the W., was distant 3 days’ voyage 
from Calbium : m this part of his description he 
follows Pytheas. ^( Strab. i. j). 64.) The region ad- 
jacent to Calpe he calls Tartessis, and places there 
the “happy island” of Erytheia. Besides Gades, 
he mentions the town of Tarraco (Tarragona), 
and adds that it has a good roadstead, a statement 
contradicted by Artemidoims and Strabo. (Strab. iii, 
p. 159.) He makes the Pyrenees the E. boundary, 
[Pyrenaei.] In general, his knowledge seems 
not to have extended beyond the coast. 

8. We are now brought down to the time of the 
First Punic War, and to the eve of the period when 
the imperfect, and often merely speculative, notions 
of the Greeks respecting Spain were superseded by 
the direct information which the Romans gained by 
their military operations in the country. But before 
passing on to the Roman period, a few words are 
necessary on the extent of Iberia^ as widerstood by 
the Greek geographers. 

While, as we have already seen, many of them 
gave the greater part of the peninsula to the Celts, 
and- confined the Iberians either to the part W. of 
the Straits, or to the Mediten-anean shore ; others 
extend the name of Iberia as far E. as the Rhone, 
and even as far N.E. as the Rhine, and so as to in- 
clude the peoples on both sides of the Alps. Thus 
Aeschylus, if we are to believe Pliny, took the Eri- 
danus to be another name for the Modanus, which 
he placed in Iberia. (Plin. xxxvii. 2. s. IX.) Non- 
nus applies the epithet Iberian to the Rhine. 
(Bionys. xxiii. p. 397, xliii. p. 747.) Plutarch 
places Iberian tribes in the Alps. (Marcell. 3.) In 
fine, Strabo sums up these opinions as follows : — 
“ Tlie name of Iberia, as used by the earlier writers, 
includes all the country beyond the Rlione and the 
Isthmus which is confined between the Gallic Gulfs 
(i. e, the Bay of Biscay, and the Giilf of Lyon ) : but 
■tihose of the present age assign M. Pyrene as its 
boundary, and called it indifferently Iberia and His- 
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pania, [whereas by those of old the name of Iberia' 
was applied only to the part within the Iberus. 
(Strab. iii. p- 166 ; the words within brackets are 
supplied as the most probable restoration of a gap in 
the test.) 

It must be observed that such statements as these 
express something more than a confusion in the 
minds of the Greek writers between the territories 
of the Celts and of the Iberians; they express the 
fact in ethnography, tliat the Iberian race extended 
beyond the boundaries of Spain as defined by the 
Pyrenees, and that they were to a great extent 
intermixed with the Celts in W. Europe. (See below, 
on the earliest inhabitants of Spain: No. TIL) 

III. SpAIK as 3ECN0\VN to the Carthaoiniabts 
AND THE EoMANS. 

1. Down to the End of the First Punic War , — 
The internal state of the peninsula, down to the period 
at which we have now arrived, will be spoken of 
below ; but, in order to estimate the knowledge of the 
country possessed by the Bomans, we must first glance 
at its relations to the other great power of the Medi- 
terranean. Prom the earliest known period of anti- 
quity the Phoenicians had held commercial intercourse 
with Spain; and there is more than a probabilily 
that Tyre had established a sort of dominion over 
the part adjacent to the S. coast, the Tarshish of 
Scripture, and the Taetessis of the Greeks. (Isaiah^ 
xxiii. 10, where the prophet compares the liberty 
of Tarshish, consequent on the fall of Tyre, to the 
free course of a river, — such, for example, as her 
own Guadalquivir^ — when a mi^y obstacle is re>- 
moved.) The phrase “ships of Tarshish’^ appears 
to have been as familiar in the mercantile marine of 
Tyre as “ Indiamen” in our own €hron, m, 21, 
XX. 36, 37 ; Ps. xlviii. 7 ; Is, lx. 9 ; Ezek, xxvii. 
25); and the products of the Spanish mines, “ silver, 
iron, tin, and lead,” are mentioned by Ezekiel as 
among “ the multitude of all kind of riches, by reason 
of which Tarshish was her merchant,” (Ezek. xxvii. 
12.) Phoenician settlements were numerous on the 
S. coast of the peninsula, within the Straits, and 
beyond them there was the great commercial colony 
of Gades, the emporium for the traffic of Tyre with 
the shores of the Atlantic. But this was not all. 
Erom the very physical nature of the country, it was 
scarcely possible that the Phoenicians should have 
abstained from extending their power up the navi- 
gable stream of the Baetis, of which Gades may be 
regarded as the port, over the fertile plains of Bae- 
tica (Awffote'a), as far N. as the Si&rra Morem^ 
which at once contained the mineral wealth in quest 
of which they came, and formed a barrier against 
the natives of the centre. Be this as it may, we 
know for certain that in the narrower tract between 
the sea-shore and the Sierra Nevada [Ilipula] 
the people were a mixed race of Iberian and Phoe- 
nician blood, called yii^od>oiviK^s (Strab. iii. p. 149 : 
Bastuli). The power which the Cartha^nians ob- 
tained during this period over the natives cannot be 
positively defined ; but they received many of them 
into their armies by voluntary enlistment. 

2. The Viceroy ally of the E<me of Barca,---^ 
Such were the relations of Spain to Carthage ; and 
as to Borne, she had had as yet nothing to do with 
the peninsula, when the First Punic 'War was 
brought to an end, b- c. 241. Carthage seemed to 
have expnded all her resources in the vain effort to 
secure Sicily ; and, when the revolt of her African 
mercenaries gave Borne an opportunity of filching 
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away from her her oldest provinces, Sardinia and 
Corsica (b. c. 236), the contest might well be 
thought to have concluded. “I believe,” says 
Niebuhr, “ that there were fellows at Carthage, 
such as Hanno, who, partly from envy of Hamilcar, 
and partly from their own stupidity, would not or 
could not see that, after the loss of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, there were yet other quarters from which the 
republic might derive great benefits. When, after 
the American War, it was thought that the igno- 
minious peace of Paris had put an end to the great- 
ness of England, Pitt undertook with double courage 
the restoration of his country, and displayed his 
extraordinary powers. It was in the same spirit 
that Hamilcar acted: he turned his eyes to Spain: 
.... he formed the plan of making Spain a pro- 
vince, which should compensate for the loss of Sicily 
and Sardinia. The latter island was then and is 
still very unhealthy, and its interior was almost 
inaccessible, Sicily had an effeminate and un war- 
like population, and, rich as it was, it might indeed 
have increased the maritime power of Carthage, but 
it would not have given her any additional military 
strength. The weakness of Carthage consisted in 
her having no armies; and it was a grand concep- 
tion of Hamilcar’s to transform Spain into a Car- 
thaginian country, from which national armies might 
he obtained. His object, therefore, w'as, on the one 
hand, to subdue the Spaniards, and on the other to 
vrin their sympathy, and to change them into a 
Punic nation under the dominion of Carthage. 
(Polyb. ii. 1 ; Diod. Fr, Lib. xxv. ; Eclog. ii, p. 
510.) The conduct of the Romans towards their 
subjects was haughty, and always made them feel 
that they were despised. The highly refined Greeks, 
who were themselves wont to look with contempt on 
all foreigners, must have felt that haughtiness very 
keenly. The Spaniards and Celts were of com*se 
less respected. Common soldiers in the Roman 
armies not nnfrequently, especially in the times of 
the emperors, married native women of the coun- 
tries in which they were stationed. Such maiTiages 
were regarded as concubinage, and from them sprang 
a class of men who were very dangerous to the 
Romans. The ' Carthaginians acted more wisely, 
by making no restrictions in regard to such mar- 
riages. Hannibal himself married a Spanish woman 
of Castulo (Liv, xxiv. 41 : comp. Diod., Fr. Lib, 
xxv.; Eclog. ii. p. 510; foil.), and the practice must 
have been very common among the Carthaginians. 
This was an excellent way to gain the good will of 
the natives. The whole of the southern coast of 
Spain had resources of no ordinary kind; it fur- 
nished all the productions of Sicily and Sardinia, 
and in addition to them it had very rich silver 
mines, the working of which has been revived in 
our own days, Hamilcar was the first who intro- 
duced there a regular and systematic mode of 
mining, and this led him, or his son- in-law, to build 
the town of New Carthage (^Carthagena). While 
the Carthaginians thus gained the sympathy of the 
nation, they acquired a population of millions which 
relieved them from the necessity of hiring faithless 
mercenaries, as they had been obliged to do in the 
First .Punic War; they were enabled to raise armies 
in Spain just as if it had been their own countiy. 
The Bomans no doubt observed these proceedings 
with feelings of jealousy, but could not prevent 
them, as long as Hie Cisalpine Gauls stood on their 
frontiers, ready to avenge the defeats of the Senones 
and Boians.” (Niebuhr, Lectures miEcmian History j 
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voi. ii. p. 69.) It was in the year b. c. 237 that ' 
Hamilcar commenced this mighty work, not with- 
out an ultimate design, unless he is grossly mis- 
represented by Polybius and Livy, of founding for 
his house an empire in Spain, in case the Anti-Bar- 
cine Action should prevail at Carthage. [Cae- 
THAGO Nova.] For eight years he carried on 
his plan with great success, and he appears to have 
extended the Carthaginian empire as far N. as the 
Sierra Morena, so that it included the whole of 
Andalucia, and pretty well all Mv/rda. On his 
death, b. c. 229, he left his power and his schemes 
as an inheritance to Hasdrubal, his son-in-law, who 
carried on the plan for nearly nine years, till he 
was cut off by an assassin, b.c. 221, and left its 
fulfilment to the mighty genius of Hannibal. Mean- 
while the Eomans, occupied with the war in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, had no power to interfere. Just, how- 
ever, before that war began, they had done the best 
they could by making a separate treaty, not with 
Carthage, but with Hasdrubal himself (as a sort of 
supplement to the existing treaty with Carthage), 
by which the river Iberns (Ehro) was fixed as a 
limit beyond which the Carthaginians were not to 
extend their conquests (as Polybius states), or (ac- 
cording to Livy) as the boundary between the two 
states, B. c. 228. (Polyb. hi. 27 ; Liv. xxi. 2 ; 
xxxiv. 13). That the latter expression, even if 
used in the treaty (which seems from Polybius to 
be more than doubtful) does not imply that the 
Boman arms had actually extended to the Iberns, 
is shown by Livy himself in the second passage 
quoted, where he says that Spain was then in the 
hands of the Carthaginians, held by their generals 
and armies, w’hile Borne had not a single general 
nor any soldiers in the country. The previous 
treaty itself, made at the close of the First Punic 
War, had provided that the allies of each state 
should be safe from molestation by the other ; and 
now, if we are to believe Livy (Polybius being silent 
on the point), an express stipulation to the same 
effect was introduced on behalf of Saguntnm, a city 
lying within the portion assigned to the Cartha- 
ginians, but in alliance with the Bomans. [SAGXjisr- 
TUM.] The dispute upon this question, and its 
bearing upon the rights of the two parties in the 
Second Punic War, are of little consequence here, 
except as throwing light on the connection of the 
Bomans with the peninsula. Thus much is certain, 
that Saguntnm was in alliance with Borne when 
Hannibal laid siege to it, and it is also probable that 
the Bomans had some footing in Tareaco. 

3. The Seccmd Punie War, — When Hannibal, 
on his march to Italy, had effected the passage of 
tlie Khone, and turned the flank of Scipio, b.c. 218, 
the bold resolution, by which that general sent the 
bulk of his army into Spain under his brother 
Cneius, to oppose Hasdrubal, while it perhaps deter- 
mined, however remotely, the issue of the war, began 
a straggle, first with the Carthaginians, and then 
with the Spaniards themselves, which lasted almost 
200 years, and only ended with the subjugation of 
the northern mountaineers, the Cantab ri and As- 
TTJKKS, by Augustus, B. c. 25. It is needless to 
dwell on those details, which are familiar to every 
reader as a part of the Second Punic War ; the suc- 
cesses of Cn. and P. Scipio, and their unfortunate 
end, B. c. 218 — 21.2 ; the almost romantic expe- 
dition of young P. Scipio, 211, his capture of New 
Carthage, 210 [Carthago Nova], and the final 
expulsion of the Carthaginians from Spain, b.o. 
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206, which was followed by its erection into a Eo- 
man province. From this time the Romans had to 
deal with the natives, a people always willing to 
make use of foreigners against each other, but never 
ready to yield them obedience. 

4. Conquest of the country hy the Romans. — 
Neither the dominion of Hannibal, nor that acquired 
by the Bomans in the Second Punic War, extended 
over so much as one half of the peninsula. The 
part which they had entirely snbdued, seems to 
have comprehended Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, 
and Andalucia, or the country between the sea and 
the great chain which runs parallel to the E. coast, 
and on the S. the country between the Sierra Mo- 
rena and the sea. The province (its division will 
be spoken of presently) was governed by praetors ; 
there being sometimes one, and sometimes two ; and 
two legions were kept stationary in Spain. This 
arrangement, besides its effects on the Roman con- 
stitution, with which we are not here concerned, 
had a most important influence on Spain. “ The 
legions remained there for a number of years, mar- 
ried Spanish women, and became estranged from 
Italy. When, therefore, such legions were dis- 
banded, many soldiers would remain in Spain, 
unwilling to return to a country to which they had 
become strangers.” (Niebuhr, Lectwres on Roman 
ATwtory, vol. ii. p. 208.) 

The central tribes, forming the great Celtiberian 
nation, retained their own government, which seems 
to have been of a republican fo^, in nominal alli- 
ance with the Romans, to whom the independent 
; tribes of the N. and W. were as yet scarcely known 
I by name. (Liv. ixxiii. 21, xxix. 3 ; Flor. ii. 17.) 

I The Boman settlements were continually exposed 
to the attacks which the natives, as provocation was 
given or opportunity offered, made upon them from 
their strongholds in the mountains, (Liv. xxviii. 
4.) To abate the evil Cato the Elder, when con- 
sul, undertook an expedition against the Celtibe- 
•rians and some smaller tribes, whom he induced, 
by a stratagem, to demolish the defences of their 
towns, and so to place themselves in his power, 
which, it must he added, he used with such justice 
and moderation as to win their hearts, B. c. 184. 
(Appian, Misp. 41 ; Liv. xxxiv. 17 ; Plutarch, Cat. 
10 ; Flor. ii. 17.) Indeed, as Niebuhr has more 
than once observed in his Lectures, the wars of 
Borne in Spain give constant illustrations of that 
point which (like most others) is still conspicuous 
in the national character, their great susceptibility 
Qiperso7ialinfuence,yAh.ch. often proved a correc- 
I tive to their bitter jealousy of foreigners. “ It is 
indeed surprising” (he says, voj. ii. p. 209) ‘Ho see 
how a Boman general with humane feelings was 
always able to win the affections and confidence of 
I those tribes [in central Spain] , and to establish the 
! authority of Rome for a time, until fl-esh acts of 
injustice provoked their resentment.” Of this we 
i have another striking example in tlie success of Tib. 

: Sempronius Gracchus, the father of the celebrated 
I brothers, who concluded a fierce war, in which the 
Romans had been for some time engaged with the 
Geltiberians, by an honourable peace, which at once 
secured the Boman supremacy and won tlie hearts 
of the natives. By this peace the Roman power 
became established in Catalonia, Valencia, Arra- 
.gon, and the E. part of Castile, and the tribes who 
were parties to it hound themselves to build no 
more towns, b. c. 179. (Polyb. ap Sirab. hi. pp. 
Ill, 170 j Liv. xl. 49, efe seq., xli. 3; Appian, 
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Jfkp. 43; Flor. I c. Celtiberi.) From this lime 
it becomes difficult, from the paucity of materials, 
to give a consecutive account of the progress of tlie 
Eoman arms ; nor would the details be very inter- 
esting. The war seems to have been more or less 
constant, in the valleys of the Tagus and the Durius, 
with various tribes, among which the most- con- 
spicuous are the Vacoaei and the Ltjsitani; what 
was gained by the shill and wisdom of one general 
being generally put to hazard by the cupidity and 
oppressions of another. On the whole it seems 
probable that, before the epoch of the Macedonian 
War (b. c. 171), the domination of Eome had been 
extended over the whole peninsula, except the moun- 
tainous regions of the north, and the mountain 
fastnesses of the centre. In b. c. 153, some new 
provocation, the exact nature of which is obscure 
[Celtiberia], drove the Ceitiberians into open 
revolt, and the consul Q. Fulvius Nohilior made aa 
unsuccessful campaign against them. (Liv. JSpit 
lib. xlvii ; Appian, Ilisp, 44 — 47.) The consul of 
the next year, the celebrated M. Claudius Marcellus, 
concluded an armistice with them on very fair terms, , 
and turned his arms against the Lusitanians. But ' 
his moderation was alike distasteful to the Senate, 
who demanded an unconditional submission, and to 
his successor in the consulship, L. Lidnius Lucullus 
(b. c. 151), who renewed the war with much 
cruelty and avarice, but with little success, against- 
a part of the Ceitiberians; but he gained some 
advantages against, the Vaccaei and Cantabri, 
and other peoples as yet unknown to the Romans. 
(Polyh. XXXV. 3, 4 ; Liv. Epit, xlviii ; Appian, 
Bisp. 51 — 55.) After the war had lasted for four 
years, b. c. 153 — 149 (a period which is therefore 
sometimes called “ the First Celtiberian War,” to 
distinguish it from the war of Numantia, which 
was, in fact, but its continuation), it appears to have 
been suspended, partly because the attention of 
Eome was now occupied with the Third Punic 
War(B. a 149), but still more on account of the 
more serious occupation which the cimelty and 
treachery of Lucullus and the praetor Galba had 
made for the two armies of Spain in the great war 
against the Lusitanians and Viriathus, which was 
only finished by the consul D. Junius Brutus, in 
B. c. 138. [Lusitania.] Brutus, remaining in 
his province of Further Spain as proconsul, devoted 
the next year to the completion of the conquest of 
Lusitania, and then marched across the river Durius 
(^Douto) into the country of the Callaici Bracarii, 
into which no Roman army had ever before pene- 
trated, and advanced as far as the Minius (Afm/m), 
though his conquests can hardly have been perma- 
nent. [Gallaecia.] 

Meanwhile the state of affairs in the other province, 
Hitlier Spain, had become critical; and the CeltL 
berians, long known as the bravest and most noble- 
minded of the Spaniards, were engaged in that final 
struggle which was only quelled by the skill and the 
stern resolution of the younger Scipio Africanus. In 
B. c. 143 Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus had 
entered his province of Hitlier Spain with the reso- 
lution to confirm, by its final conquest, tlie fame he . 
had already acquired in Macedonia; and he gaineff 
great successes against the Ceitiberians. (Liv. Epit 
liii.; Val. Max. ix. 3. § 7, vii. 4. § 5, iii. 2. § 21; 
Appian, lUsp, 76; Futrop. iv. 16.) The reverses of 
his successor Q. Pompeius, the varied fortunes of the 
war, and its {.lonclusion by Scipio, belong to the 
history of Numajntli, whose lali and destruction 


established the Roman dominion in Central Spain, 
B. C. 133; and left nothing to be done except the 
subjection of the Cantabri and Astures, which 
was effected by Augustus in e. c. 2.5. (See the 
articles: the Wars of Sertorius and those of Caesar 
belong to the internal history of Rome; and only de- 
serve notice here on account of their effect in still fur- 
ther consolidating the Roman power in the peninsula.) 

The Romans had thus been long quietly established 
in the south and east; and in the centre the constant 
presence of Roman armies, and the settlements of 
Roman veterans, had necessarily exerted a great in- 
fluence on the language and manners of the natives, 
besides infusing into the population no small share 
of Roman blood. And, during the whole period of 
two centuries, no other foreign influence had been 
brought to bear upon the people : we hear only of 
one invasion by barbarians, that of the Cimbri, 
who, after their great victory over Manlius and 
Caepio (b. c. 105), turned off into Spain, which 
they ravaged in the most fearful manner for the 
greater part of two years (b, c. 104, 103), mitil the 
desperate resistance of the Ceitiberians induced them 
to give up the hope of a permanent conquest, and to 
retire from the peninsula, (Niebuhr, Lect, on Rom* 
Eist vol. ii. p. 330.) 

Under Augustus the Eomam’sing process was 
carried on by the foundation of many and very con- 
siderable colonies, as, for example, Gaesak Augusta 
{Zaragoza)^ Emerxta Augusta (Merida), Pax 
Julia (Eeja), Pax Augusta (Badajoz), Legio 
VII. Gemina (JSecm), and others. These cities were 
adorned with some of the finest productions of Roman 
architecture, of many of which magnificent ruins 
still remain. 

' The system of internal communication also, which 
had been commenced as early as b. c, 124 (Polyb. 
iii. 39; Freinsheim, SuppL Liv, Ixi.;>72), and further 
developed by Pompeyh militaiy roads over the Py- 
renees (Sallust, Frag. Hut. iii. p. 820, Cort.), was 
nade tolerably complete by Augustus. Thus the 
peninsula, with all its natural advantages, was laid 
open to travellers and settlers, who flocked over the 
Pyrenees to all quarters of the land ; so that, by the 
time of Strabo, the Turdetani in the S., and the 
people about the Baetis in general, had been entirely 
converted to Eoman manners (jeKim els rhv 
palcau peraiiiX'qvro.i rpdvop), and they had even 
forgotten their own language. Most of them had 
obtained the civiUis Latina, and had received Roman 
settlers; so that little was wanting of their being all 
Romans. The Iberians who were in this condition 
were called Togati; and among these were included 
even the Ceitiberians, who had been regarded as the 
wildest (^ptccdecrraroi) of all (Strab. iii. p. 151); 
that is, of all the tribes in the S. and centre of the 
peninsula, for of them only is Strabo here speaking. 
The tribes of the northern mountains long after re- 
tained those fierce rugged manners which led Juvenal 
to write (S'ai.viii 119) “Horridavitandaestllispania.” 

Having thus become more thoroughly Roman 
than any other province out of Italy, Spain furnished 
many names distinguished in the history and lite- 
rature of Rome, such as the poet Imcan, the two 
Senecas, Columella, Pomponius Mela, Quintilian, 
Martial, and many others. 

IV. Political Divisions and Constitution 

UNDER THE ROSIANS. 

1. The two provinces of Hitiier and Fw^iJier 
Spain . — The provincial constitution dates from 
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tlie year after the expulsion of the Carthaginians, 
15. o. 205 ; and at the same time the division 
of the peninsula into two parts, which appears 
already to have been used as a geographical 
distinction, was made a part of the political con- 
stitution; so that the peninsula formed, from the 
iirst down to the time of Augustus, provinces, 
the eastern, called Hispai^ia CiterioR evrh 
^IcrircLvia or ’l§7}pla), and the western called His- 
PANiA Ulterior (v ^ktos or I.), the words 
eVrds and cktos having reference to the river 
Iberus (Ehro) which was at first adopted as the 
natural boundary. (Strab. iii. p. 166 ; Caes, B. C. 
iii. 73 ; Cic. pro Leg, Manil, 12 ; pro Font. 56. 3 ; 
Liv. xxviii. 18, xxx, 30, xxxii. 27, 28, xlv. 16: 
Plin. iii. 1, s. 2 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 13 ; Flor, iv. 2.) 
The boundary, however, was drawn differently at 
different times ; so that we find, in Caesar (A C. 

i. 38), Eispania Citerior extending as far as the 
Saltus Castulonensis, on the NE. margin of 
the valley of the Baktis (^Guadalquivir') \ and after- 
wards the boundary w^as drawn from this range, or 
from the sources of the Baetis to New Carthage, 
and later still to the town of Urci (^Almeria), a 
little W. of the SE. point of the peninsula (Gha- 
itiDEMi Pe.; C. de Gata()^ or even to Mubgis, a 
little further to the W. (Artemid. ap. Steph. B. s.v, 
^Wppiai ; Strab. I c . ; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ; Const. 
Porph. de Admin. Imp. ii. 23.) Polybius, having 
probably in his mind the old Greek distinction be- 
tween the country of the Celts and that of the 
Iberians, calls the eastern province Celtiberia and 
the western Iberia, and makes the boundary near 
Saguntum; but by this he probably refers to the 
Ehro as the boundary, for he fell into tlie common 
mistake about the position of Saguntum (Polyb. iii. 
17 ; comp. Saguntum ; see also Artemid. ap. Steph. 
B. s, V. "llp.€po(f‘Koir€Lov ; Strab. iii. p. 148 ; Pint. 
Sertor. 3). Other writers use Celtiberia as a 
synonym for Hither Spain (Plin. iv. 36; Solin. 
23). Lastly, some late writers used the terms 
Great and Little Spain (^Icnravia fieydKr} and fimpd) 
as eq[uivalent respectively to Hither and Farther 
Spain (Charax, ad Const. Porph. de Admin, Imp. 

ii. 23 ; comp. Steph. B. s. v, To-uavtai). Even after 
the division into three provinces, we still find the 
plirases Hispania Citerior and Ulterior, the latter 
including Baetica and Lusitania. 

2. Adrnmistration before Augustus . — The two 
provinces were governed, at first, by proconsuls 
elected extra ordinem (Liv. xxviii. 38 ; xxix. 13, 
xxxi. 20), and afterwards by two praetors, who 
wore usually invested with the power of proconsuls 
and the insignia of the 1 2 fasces. (Liv. xxxii, 28, 
xxxiii. 26 ; I)uker. ad Liv, xxxvii. 46, xxxix. 29 ; j 
Drakenborch. ad Liv. xl. 39.) At the time of the 
Macedonian war, the provinces were united under 
one governor; but only as a temporaiy arrangement, 
and the double government was restored in b.o. 167 
(Liv. xliv. 17, xlv. 16). As already observed, there 
were two armies stationary in Spain ; two legions in 
each province (comp. Caes. B. C, i. 38). The seat 
of government for Hither Spain was at first Tar- 
EAGO, and afterw'ards also Carthago Nova ; that 
of the Further Province seems generally to have 
been at Corduba, and sometimes at Gades. 

3. The Tkree Provinces of Tarraconemis, Bae- 

^ Hence, as already observed, the names Bis- 
paniae and ^WTjpiai ; and also duae Eispaniae, Cic. 
ll, sup. cit. 
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Jfica, and Lusitania. — Already in the time of Julius 
Caesar we find a distinction made between the part 
of Further Spain w'Mch lay SE. of the Anas ((?w- 
diana)^ and the country of the Lusitam and Vet- 
tones, to the W. and N. of that river. He represents 
the country as divided between the three legati of 
Pompeius, of whom Afranius held Hispania Citerior, 
with three legions ; Petreius, the country from the 
Saltus Castulonensis to the Anas, with two legions; 
and Varro, the territory of the Vettones and Lusi- 
tani, on from the Anas, with two legions. (H. C. i. 
38.) This distinction was adopted in the settlement 
of the provinces by Augustus; Hispania Ulterior 
being divided into the two provinces of Baetica 
and Lusitania, while Hispania Citerior * was called 
by the new name of Hiseanja Taeraconensis, 
after its old capital Taraco. (Appian, Eisp. 
Z, 102; Strab. iii, p. 166; Mela, iL 6; Plin. iii. 2; 
Bion Cass. liii. 12; Const. Porph. de Admin. Imp. 
ii. 23 : the phrase tres Eispaniae is found in an in- 
scription, ap. Marini, ii. p. 785: respecting the bonn- 
daries of the three provinces, see the several articles.) 

4. Imperial Administration. — Baetica was a 
senatorial province ; the other two were provinciae 
Caesaris (Strab. xvii. p. 840; Suet, Aug. 27; Bion 
Cass. liii. 12); all three were governed by praetors, 
of whom the praetor of Tarraconensis had consular 
power; and under him were three legati and three 
legions. His residence was generally at Tarraco, 
hut sometimes also at New Carthage; that of the 
praetor of Baetica at Corduba; that of the pro- 
praetor of Lusitania usually at Augusta Emerita. 
The finances were administered, in Baetica, by a 
quaestor, in the two other provinces by procvmatores 
Caesaris. 

5. Conventus Juridici. — For judicial purposes, 
tlie whole country was divided into districts, called 
conventus jwridic% in each of which the courts were 
held at a chief city, to which the conventus was con- 
sidered to belong. There were, according to Pliny, 
who makes this division the basis of his description, 

14 conventus in all; of which Tarraconenses had 
7, Baetica 4, and Lusitania 3 ; as follows (Plin. iii. 3, 
s. 4, iv. 20. s. 24, 21. s. 35):-- 

(1) . The 7 conventus of Tarraconensis were 
those of Carthago Nova, Tarraco, Caesar- 
augusta, Clunia, Lucus Augusti, Bracara 
Augusta, and probably Asturica Augusta; be- 
sides the Balearic islands. [Baleares Insuuab.] 
These 7 conventus contained 472 towns and villages, 
of which 293 were reckoned as belonging to the 
other (contributas aliis) 179, which were made up 
as follows: 12 coloniae^ IZ oppida dvium RomanO’- 
rum (i. e. with the full Eoman citonship), 18 La- 
tinorum veterum (i. e. with ihe Jus LaHif 1 foede- 
ratortm (allied, but without the civitas), . and 135 
stipendiaria (i. e. tributary, Plin. iii. 3. s. 4). 

(2) . The 4 conventus of Baetica had their seats 
at Gapes, Corduba, Astigi, and Hispalis, and 
contained 175 towns; namely, 9 coloniae, 8 muni- 


* The name E. Citerior still continued to be 
used; and so, though less commonly, was that of E. 
Ulterior j sometimes in its old sense (Plin. iii. 3. s. 
4), and sometimes for Baetica alone. (Plin. iii. 1. 
s. 2, vyhere both senses occur at once: Ulterior ap- 
pellata, eadem Baetica .... Ulterior in duas, per lon- 
gitudinem, provincias dividitur.” Perhaps, however, 
the. first words only mean that the first land of Eu- 
rope hegim with H. Ulterior or H. Baetica, without 
positively implyingtlie full equivalence of the names.) 
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cipia, 29 with the Latin franchise (Latio mMgpii- 
tus donata)^ 6 free (libertate domta\ 7 allied Qfbe'^ 
dere donata), 120 stipendiaria* (Plin. iii. 1. 8» 3). 

(3). Lusitania had for the head -quarters of its 
3 conventns, the cities of Emerita Augusta, Pax 
Julia, and Scalabis; at which justice was ad- 
ministered to the peoples of 46 towns, including 5 
eoloniae^ 1 mwiicipium cimvm Romcmorum^ 3 with 
the Latin franchise (^Latii antiqui), and 3^ siipenn 
diaria. (Plin. xxi. s. 35.) 

Further particulars, including the names of the 
chief of the towns here counted up, are given under 
Babtica, Lusitania, and Taeraconensis. 

6. Changes after Angmtus. — Vespasian re- 
warded the Spaniards for the readiness with which 
they espoused his cause by conferring the Jus Latii 
on all the cities of the peninsula. (Tac. iii. 53, 
70; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ; coins of Vespasian, with the 
epigraph Hispania, ap. Eckhel, vol. yi. p. 338.) 

Long before the new arrangement of the pro- 
vinces under Constantine, the subdivision of Tarra- 
conensis had begun by the erection of Gallaecia 
and Asturia into a Provinda Caesaris under the 
Antonines, perhaps even under Hadrian. (Orelli, 
Inso}'. No, 77.) Under Constantine, Spain, with its 
islands, and with the part of Africa which included 
the ancient Mauretania, now reckoned to Spain, was 
divided into the 7 provinces of Baetica, Lusitania, 
Galtaecia, Taeraconensis, Carthaginiensis, 
Insulae Balearbs, and Tingitana, which had 
for their respective capitals, Hispalis, Emerita, 
Bracara, Oaesaraugusta, Carthago Noya, 
Palma, and Tingis. Of these 7 provinces the 
first 3 were governed by Consules^ the other 4 by 
Praesides; and all were subject to the Vicarius 
Hispaniarumy as the deputy of the Praefectus Prae- 
torio Galliae. (S. Eufus, Brev. 5 ; Not, Big. Occ. 
c. 20; Booking, Annot. ad N. B. vol. ii. p. 458, 
where much interesting matter is collected; Zosim. 
ii. 32, S3; Cod. Theod. L. v. et ki.) Entirely in- 
dependent of the Vicarius Hispaniae were 3 military 
governors (comites^ Cod. Theod. L. iv. L, iii. &c.). 

7. To complete this summary of the political geo- 
graphy of Spain, we subjoin a tabular list, from 
Ukert (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 322), of the Peoples and 
Bistricts of the Several Provinces^ as enumerated 
by the principal ancient authorities ; — * 

[See next page.] 

V. Descriptive Geography for the Time 
OP THE Roman Empire. 

1. Position and general form, — In the period 
which has passed under our review, it has been 
seen that two leading facts respecting Spain had 
been established from the earliest period of his- 
torical research; namely, that it was the western- 
most country of Europe and that it was not (as 
some of the poets seem to have fancied) an island, 
but had its Mediterranean shore continuous with that 
of Liguria. Of its actual separation from Libya 
there never was a doubt, even among the poets, 

This involved its being the W.-most country of 
the known world, according to the views of the 
ancient historians and geographers, from Herodotus 
down to Ptolemy, all of whom believed the W. coast 
of Africa to fall off to the SE. either at once from 
the Straits, or from a point opposite to the Sacred 
Promontoiy. [Libya.] Of course, we speak here 
of the mainland, excepting the Fortunatae In- 
sulae and the semi-febulous Atlantis. 
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though they look back in imagination to a time 
■ when the separation was effected by superhuman 
power. [Herculis Columnae.] The early know- 
ledge of the Straits led necessarily to some know- 
; ledge of the ocean which lies beyond them [At- 
I lanticum Mare] ; and we have seen that, at a 
1 very early period, the Greeks were acquainted with 
the Atlantic coast as far as the Sacred Cape 
{C.S.Vincmf). The campaigns in Lusitania gave 
them a general idea of the W. coast ; and the Can- 
tabrian War, in which the fleet of Augustus, for the 
first time, sailed along the N. coast, united its evi- 
dence with the knowledge already obtained of the 
I S. of Gaul, to complete the tnie notion of the general 
[form of the country, as it is well described by 
Arnold “ The Spanish penbisula^ joined to the 
main body of Europe by the isthmus of the Pyrenees, 
may be likened to one of the round bastion towers 
which stand out from the walls of an old fortified 
town, lofty at once and massy.” (Arnold, Histor7j of 
Borne, vol. iii. p. 391.) This passage is quoted for 
the sake of the striking fonn in which it puts the 
general idea of the object ; but w-e may venture to 
improve the details, by obseiwing, that a modem 
polygonal bastion might be a better image, and that 
the isthmus of the peninsula is more accurately de- 
scribed by an ancient geographer than by the modem 
historian, as “the isthmus ” — not of the Pyrenees — 
but, with reference to its narrowest part, “ hemmed 
; in between the two Gallic gulfs ” (Strabo, as already 
quoted*); and it is within this isthmus that the 
Pyrenees rise, like gigantic lines of fortification, to 
cover the whole peninsula which lies beyond them. 
(Comp. Strab. ii. p. 127 ; Agathern. ii. p. 36.) 

These general views were held by the geographers 
under the Roman empire, but with some interesting 
difierences as to details. They all describe the country 
as narrowest at the Pyrenees, and gradually widen- 
ing out from thence. Mela makes its width at the 
Pyrenees half as much as at the W. coast; Strabo, in 
, the proportion of 3 to 5. Strabo compares it to the 
hide of a beast, having the neck turned towards the 
E., and by it joined on to Gaul (KeAritcrj : Strab. ii. 
p. 127, iii. pp. 137, 138, comp. ii. pp. 1 19, 120 ; Dion. 
Per. 287 ; Eustli. ad Dion. Per. 285 ; Mela, ii. 6, iii. I ; 
Plin. iii. 3. s. 4). It should be borne in mind that 
Strabo regarded the peninsula as a four-sided figure, 
of which the E, side was formed by the Pyrenees, 
which he believed to lie N. and S. parallel to the 
Rhine; from their extremities the N. coast ran out 
to the Pr. Nerium {C. Firdsterre), and the S. cmst 

* This correction may appear trifling to some : 
but, apart from the general requirement of minute 
accuracy in descriptive geography, the point is really 
an imjiortant one. The chain of the Pyrenees is 
not, as people often thinlc, perfectly continuous from 
sea to sea. Beginning, on the E., at €. de Creus, 
above the gulf of Rosas, it maintains an unbroken 
line, penetrable only by difficult mountain psisses, 
till it ALMOST touches the hay of Biscay; but, 
instead of actually reaching the sea, the main 
chain continues its westward course, parallel to the 
N. coast, only throwing off lateral spurs to the coast, 
and thus leaving a pass which has proved in all 
ages the vulnerable point in the line. Indeed, if the 
actual chain were to be insisted on as the N. bound- 
ary of Spain, the whole line of coast, including Gui- 
\ puzgoa, Biscay, Santander, the Asturias, and part 
of GaUicia, would belong physically to France. 

; [See further, under Pyrenaei M.] 
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III. TAERACOKENSIS.— A. SE. Coast from SW. to NE. 
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D. At the Foot of the Pyrenees, from NW. to SE. 
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to the Fk. Sacrum^, and the fourth side by the W. 
coast, extending K. and S., between the two head- 
lands named, to the Pyrenees, (Strab. iii. p. 

137; comp. Justin, xliv. 1.) When others call it 
triangular they probably reckon the whole N. side, 
along the Pyrenees and N. coast, as one, which is 
more accurate. (Oros. i. 2 ; Aeth, Ister. Cosmog, p.43, 
ed. Simler.) Its true form may be regarded, by a 
rough process of estimation, as a trapezium contained 
by lines drawn from the C, Creus to 0. Finisierre, 
on the from C. Finisterre to €, S. Vincent, on 
the W. ; from S, Vincent to C, de Goto, on the S.; 
and from C. de Gata to C. Creus, on the E. : but, by 
drawing intermediate lines from headland to head- 
land, the number of sides might be considerably 
varied. 

2. Boundaries. — No country which is not insular 
has its boundaries so well defined as Spain: namely, 
on the E. and part of tlie S. side (the S. side of 
Strabo and other ancient writers), the Mediterrcmean 
[Mare Internum] ; on the rest of the S., tlie W., 
and part of the N. sides, the Atlmtic [Atlanticum 
Mare] ; and on the remainder of the N.side (the E. 
side of Strabo and other ancient writers), the Pyrenees 
[Pybenaei M.]. Different names were applied to 
the seas wliich washed the coasts (the hays will be 
mentioned presently), as follows; the part of the 
Mediterranean on the S. coast was called Baleaki- 
CUM Mare and Ibericum Mare ; the part along 
the S. coast, Internum Mare specifically; then 
came the Straits of Gades or Hercules [Gaditanum 
Fretum] ; the part of the ocean along the S. side 
was called Gaditanus Ocean us, and that along 
the N. coast Cantabricum Mare. 

3. Sis^e. — The Spanish peninsula lies between 36° 
1' and 43° 45' N. lafe., and between long. 3° 20' E. 
and 9° 21' W, Its greatest length from N. to S. is 
about 460 miles, and its greatest breadth from E. to 
W. about 570 miles; its surface, including the 
Balearic isles, about 171,300 square miles. As 
might naturally be expected, the numbers given by 
the ancients vary greatly from these figures and 
from one another.f Eratosthenes made the distance | 
jffom the Gades to the Sacred Cape 5 days’ sail 
(Strab. iii. p. 148), and otherwise, from the Sacred ' 
Cape to the Pillars, 3000, and thence to the Py- 
renees 3000 stadia ; and therefore the greatest length ■ 
9000 stadia (Strab. i. p. 64, ri. p. 106). Artemi- 
dorus reckoned 1700 stadia from the Sacred Cape to 
the Pillars. (Strab. iii. p. 148.) Polybius gives the 
distance from the Pillars to the Pyrenees as some- 
what less than 8000 stadia, as follows: from the 
Pillars to New Carthage, 3000 stadia; thence to the 
Iberus, 2600 stadia; thence to Emporium, 1600 
stadia (Folyb. iii, 39; Strab. ii. p. 106); the re- 
maining distance, to the Pyrenees, he does not specify, 
blit it is manifestly so much too great that, for this 
and other reasons, Ukert proposes to change the last- 
mentioned number from 1600 to 2000, or 2200, 
which would make the total from the Pillars to 
Emporium 7800 stadia (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p.256 b. 
If this emendation be sound, we may account for the 
error as made by a copyist to agree with the 1600 
stadia given by Strabo from the Ebro to the Py- 
renees). Strabo makes the length from the Pyrenees 
to the W. coast, in a straight line, 6000 stadia, and 
he also calls this expressly the greatest length: else- 


Elsewhere, however (ii. p. 128), he makes theS., 
coast end at Calpe, Gibraltar, 
t N.B. 10 stadia =1 geog. mile. 
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where he assigns the same length to that part of the 
S- coast which lay within the Straits as follows; from 
Calpe to New Carthage, 2200 stadia; thence to the 
Iberus, about the same; thence to the Pyrenees, 16 00; 
the greatest breadth, namely, along the W. coast, he 
makes 5000 stadiai the least, namely along the 
Pyrenees, 3000 stadia. (Strab. ii. pp. 106, 127, 128, 
iilpp. 137, 156.) ^ 

Pliny quotes various statements, accoiriing to 
which the length varied from 1200 to 1500 M. 
the breadth from 900 to 1100, and the whole cir- 
cuit of the coast from 2600 to 3000 M. P. (Plin. 
iii. 1, s. 2, 3. s. 4 ; iv. 21. s. 35). Ptolemy places 
Hispania between 3° and 9° long, and 36° and 46° 
lat. (ii. 4). In all these statements, it is important 
to observe that the geographers founded their esti- 
mates of the distances almost entirely on the itin- 
eraiy measurements. 

4. Outline of the Coast, Pronrumtories, and Bays. 
— A glance at the map of Spain 'will show at once 
twelve salient points in the outline of the coast, 
besides some others of secondary importance. The 
first, beginning at the N. end of the E. coast, is 
that formed by the E. extremity of the Pyrenees, 
Pyrenes Prom, (rb rrjs XlvprfvTjs &/cpor) or 
Veneris Prom, or Pyrenaea Venus (rb ’A^po- 
hiatoy, tephp rrjs Hvprjvcdas ' Afppodlrrjs'), a moun- 
tainous headland, projecting far into the sea, and 
dividing the gulf of Cervaria (Cervera) or Por- 
Tus Veneris on the N. from that of Rhoda and 
Emporiae (Ray q/* Posas) on the S.; its name 
being obtained from a temple of Venus wduch stood 
upon it, (Liv. xxvi. 19 ; Strab. iv. pp. 17S, 181 ; 
Mela, ii. 5. § 8 ; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) From the S. 
side of the Bay of Rosas the coast preserves a pretty 
even direction, about SW. to a little S, of Bakcino 
{Barceloim), wlience it forms a very large bay, 
wliich is terminated on tlie S, by the heafiand of 
Dianium (C. S. Martin), running far out to the 
east. In the upper part of this large bay are 
; Tarraco and the delta of the Iberus ; its lower 
' part, from about 40° N. lat., forms the Suceonen- 
sis Sinus {G. of Valencia), facing the east To 
i the SSW. of the Dianium Pr, and E. of Carthago 
Nova lies the almost equally conspicuous headland of 
j Saturni Pe. (C, de Palos) \ and the bay between 
them was called Ileicitanus Sinus (R. of Ali- 
cante). Proceeding SW. from the Saturni Pr. we 
come to the Chabidemi Pr, {C. de Gata), run- 
ning out far to the S. and forming the turning 
point from the E. to the S. coast : between this 
and the former lay the Massienus Sinus, which 
has no specific modern name. The.se are the four 
great headlands and the three large bays of the E. 
coast. 

Doubling the Charidemi Pr. and passing by 
the comparatively small Urcitanus Sinus {G. of 
Almeria), upon which the boundary between Tar- 
raconensis and Baetica comes down to the coast, 
the coast pursues almost a straight line to Malaga 
{Makigcb), which forms the E. extremity (as the M. 
of the Baetis forms the western) of the base of the 
great triangular projection of the S. coast which 
runs out to meet a similar projection of the African 
coast, leaving between them only the naiTow pas- 
sage called the Gabitanum or Herculeum Frk- 
TUM {Straits of Gibraltar). The E. end of the 
Strait is guarded by the two rocky headlands called 
the Pillars of Hercules [Herculis Columnar], 
of which the one on the European side, so celebrated 
under the names of Calpe and Gibraltar, forms 
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tliG tftnnination of the Slediterraiiean coast of Spain.'* 
‘'J''he W. entrance of the Straits is formed by a head* 
land, named, like most of those which have been 
mentioned, after a temple which stood upon it, 
JuNONis Pe., doubtless an object of deep reverence 
from the time of the Phoenicians downwards ; its 
ancient sanctity has been long forgotten, but, even 
in a work like this, a tribute must be paid to the 
glories of Cape Trafalgar. Proceeding NW. past 
the island and city of Gades, we come to one of the 
minor headlands, that which lies outside of the 
mouth of the Baetis (^Guadalquivir')^ marked by 
the Caepionis Tueris (^Chipiona). Hence the 
coast sweeps round a bay which has no name, NW. 
and W. to the mouth of the Anas (^(Tmdima), 
where the coast of Baetica terminates, and that of 
Lusitania begins. The first object on the S. coast 
of Lusitania is the projection called Cuneus (C. de 
S. Maria) and about W. of this, the S. side 
of the peninsula terminates at the frequently men- 
tioned Sacrum pR. ( (7. S, Vincent)^ where, as at 
^Trafalgar^ ancient sanctity is eclipsed by modern 
glory. 

The 'W. coast of Lusitania is so straight as to 
form no large bays, and it has only three headlands 
worth mentioning; namely, the long and sharp pro- 
montory S. of the estuaiy of the Tagus, named 
Baebarium PE.f of Strabo (C. A'spmAeZ); then 
the W. point both of the estuary of the Tagus and 
of the whole coast, the Magnum Pr.* of Mela and 
Pliny (£7. jKoccj) ; and lastly, about 40' N. of 
this, the Lunae or Lunaeium Pe, of Ptolemy 
(C. Carvoeiro: but see note just above). 

At the mouth ot the Durius (Douro) the coast 
of Lusitania ends, and that of Gallaecia begins. 
It preserves the same character of straightness as 
far N. as the Minius (Minlw)^ beyond which it is 
broken into a smes of estuaries of river (enumerated 
under Gallaecia), the points of land between 
which require no specific notice, till we come to tlie 
extreme NW. comer of the peninsula. Here the 
W, coast terminates at the headland called Celti* 
OUM or Nerium (C. de Finisterre), which lies 
almost at the intersection of two lines, each of which 
may be taken as a datum line” for the W. and N. 
sides of the peninsula. These lines are the meridian 
of 9° W. long, and the parallel of 43® N. lat. The 
former runs through the W. side of the Sacred Cape 
(£7- S. Vincent), just outside of the W. coast, except 
for the portion which projects westward about the 
mouth of the Tagus : while the latter keeps from 
about 50 to about 20 miles within (i. e. S. of) the 
N. coast, and coincides very nearly witli the chain 
of mountains which form the W. continuation of 
the Pyrenees. J The greatest rise of the N. coast 

* The Cape of Tarifa, in the middle of the 
Straits, deserves notice as the southernmost point 
of the peninsula, though it has no specific name in 
ancient geography. 

f Possibly these two names may be meant to 
denote one and the same headland, viz. the C. Es- 
picket ; and the next, Pe, Lunae, may be the £7. 
da i^oca. 

{ For the sake of those who find such modes of 
reference useful, another pair of co-ordinate axes 
may be given for the peninsula in general. Taking 
Toletum (Toledo), as a centre, it will be found 
that the meridian of 1® W. long, and the parallel of 
40® N. lat- intersect a very little N. of it, dividing . 
the peninsula into four quarters, the lengths and 
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above the datum line of 43® N. lat. is made at once 
from the Pr. Nerium, whence the coast runs NE. 
up to the CoEU or Teileuoum Pr. (£7. Ortegal), 
which forms the extreme N. point of the whole 
peninsula- Hence the N. coast proceeds nearly 
straight to the E., but with a gradual declination to 
the S., having no large bays, and no promontories 
worth naming till we reach that of Oeaso (<7. del 
Signer), at its E. extremity, which is formed by a 
spur of the Pyrenees. 

In this outline, the statements of Strabo, Mela, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and other ancient writers have been 
arranged in their several places, according to the 
true figure of the coast: further details are given 
under the respective articles. One matter which re- 
quires especial notice, namely, Pliny’s great error in 
making the W. coast end, and the N. coast begin, 
immediately above the estuary of the Tagus, is 
more fully referred to under Aktabei. 

.Before proceeding to the interior, it should be men- 
tioned that, besides the lesser islands mar the coast, 
the great group now known as the Balearic Islands, 
E. of £7. S. Martin (Pr, Dianium), were always con- 
sidered to’ belong to Hispania. [Baleaees, Pity- 
' usae.] 

5. The Interior, with its Mountains and Rivers. 
— Few maps present to the eye a more striking pic- 
ture than that of Spain ; and yet, clearly as the phy- 
sical features stand forth, an unpractised eye may 
! easily misunderstand them. A single glance sufBces 
I to show that the country is intersected, tlirough the 
greatest portion of its breadth, by five great chains 
of mountains, the two outermost of wdiich fall off at 
once, on the N. and S. respectively, to the bay of 
Biscay and the hlediterranean, while between them 
and the other three there are inclosed four great 
valleys, forming the river-basins of the Douro, Tagus, 
Guadiana, and Guadalquivir; and that another chain, 
though less regular, running across, and, to some 
extent uniting, the E. extremities of these five, divides 
the sources of the rivers just named from another 
great river-basin, that of the Ebro / and, lastly, that, 
on the E. side of tiiis basin, a great branch of the 
Pyrenees, running to the S., forms on its E. declivity 
another maritime border along the entire NE. coast 
of the peninsula. All this is very obvious ; but it is 
quite insufficient for a clear outline of the structure 
of the peninsula. There is another element : one 
not quite so obvious on the map; but one which 
makes Spain so entirely unlike every other country 
of Europe, and which has so materially influenced its 
climate, its population, the foreign settlements in its 
several parts, the commerce of other nations with it 
the campaigns carried on within its boundaries by 
contending empires, and its own intestine struggles, 
both in ancient and in modern times, that a right 
knowledge of it is of the first consequence to the 
whole study of the history of the country. This 
peculiar feature of the peninsula is well described by 
Arnold: — “Spain rises from the Atlantic on one 
side, and the Mediterranean on the other, not into 
one or two tliin lines of mountains divided by vast 
tracts of valleys or low plains, but into a huge tower 
of table-land, from which the mountains themselves 
rise again, like the battlements on the summit. The 
plains of Castile are mountain plains, raised nearly 
2000 feet above the level of the sea, and the eleva- 
tion of the city of Madrid is nearly double that of 


breadths of which along the axes (though not their 
areas) are nearly equal. 
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the top of Arthur’s Seat, the Mil or mountain rrihich 
overhangs Edinburgh.’’ (JEluiory of jR(me, vol. iii. 
p. 391.) The elevation of this central table-land m, 
in fact, higher than that of any other table-land in 
Europe, while its extent is so great as to comprehend 
nearly one-half of the area of the peninsula. Its 
limits correspond pretty nearly to that of the qua- 
drangle formed by the parallels of 38*^ and 43® N. 
lat. and the meridians of 1® and 8® W. long.. Its 
boundaries on the N. and S. are strikingly defined 
by the continuous and lofty chains of mountains 
called respectively the Mountains of Asturias [Vas- 
coNUM Saltus, and Vindius M,] and the Sierra 
Morena. On the E. its separation from the basin of 
the Ebro and the E. maritime district is effected by 
a less perfectly continuous series of high lands and 
mountain ridges, called by the ancients iDUBBDAin 
the N. part, and Orosfeda in the S. ; and on the 
W. it subsides to the Atlantic by means of the ex- 
treme portions of the mountains which traverse.it 
from E. to W., with a declination more or less to 
the S.*, becoming more decided towai-ds the extre- 
mities, till at last their W. slopes fall down to the 
Atlantic, forming the valleys and terraces of Portugal. 
[Comp. Lusitania.] Of the ranges which thus 
traverse the table-land the most important is that 
which runs SW. almost through its centre, and ter- 
minates in C, da Roca (Magnum Pr.), W. of the 
mouth of the Tagus (where it was called Hermi- 
Nius M. : no specific names are given to the other 
portions of the chain), dividing the region into two 
nearly equal parts. Of these divisions the northern 
contains the river basin of the JDouvo [Dueius], and 
is now known as the table -land of Old Castile and 
Xeon; the southern, or table-land of New Castile 
and Estremadura, is much more mountainous, and 
is subdivided by another range, which has no specific 
ancient name, into the river-basins of the Tagm 
[Tagus] and the Guadiana [Anas]. 

Of the lower districts by which this table-land is 
inclosed on all sides, like a platform surroimded with 
ascents of various slopes, that on the W. cc^t is so 
closely connected with the valleys of the table-land 
itself, that (however distinct from it in modem geo- 
graphy and history) the former may he considered 
by the student of ancient histoiyas an appendage to 
the latter. The H. maritime district forms the 
narrow strip along the hay of Biscay, which was 
peopled by tribes as rugged as itself. [Astuees, 
Cantabri, Gallabcia.] The districts E. and S. of 
the central table-land are of the utmost importance 
in history. Lying open to the Mediterranean, with a 
vast sea-board, and abounding in valuable produc- 
tions, they early came to be more closely connected 
with the eirilised states around the Inner Sea than 
with the wild regions in the interior of the peninsula. 
The E. portion consists properly of two parts ; the river 
basin of the Ebro [Ibeeus], which lies much lower 
than the central table-land, but still considerably 
higher than the sea ; and the E. maritime region, 
extending from the Pyrenees to New Carthage: but 
the two parts are so closely connected in ancient 
history that they may be regarded as one division. 
Thus vie-wed, the E. district is of a triangular form, 
having the Pyrenees for its base, and its vertex at 


* The northernmost range does not come exactly 
under this description : its course is almost due W. 
until it throws off a number of branches, by which 
li subsides to the Atlantic, forming the mountain 
region of Gallicia. 
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New Carthage and the C. de Palos, its E. side 
formed by the Mediterranean shore, and its W. side 
by the ranges which divide it from the central table- 
landV and answering to the provinces of Catalonia, 
Arragon, with the S. part of Navarre, Valencia, 
and parts of New Castile and Murcia. 

The S. district is of still far greater importance, 
and may be regarded as forming, to a great degree, 
a country by itself, distinct from all the rest of the 
-peninsula; as, indeed, it has been politically and 
historically a separate country during some of the 
most important periods of Spanish history. This 
country — ^the Taetessis and Baetica of the 
ancients, ihe Andcdueia of modern geography — is 
severed from the rest of Spain by the great chain of 
the Sierra Mor&m [Marevnus Mons], on the S. 
of which lies the valley of the Guadalquivir [Bae- 
Tis],*open entirely to the W. shore, but inclosed on 
the S. by another chain of lofty mountains, named, 
from their snowy summits, the Sienna Nevada [Ili- 
pula], which sink down to the S. coast by the in- 
termediate chain of the Alpujarras, and form on the 
N. the plain of Granada. On the E. side, the valley 
of the Baetis is entirely shut in by ranges which 
run NE. and SW., linking the Sierra Nevada and 
the Sierra Morena to one another and to the chain of 
Orospeda on the W. border of the eastern district. Of 
these cross chains, the chief are those called the Cas- 
TULONENSis Saetus and the Argentarius Mons. 

While thus separated by mountains from the rest 
of Spain, Andalucia lies perfectly open to Africa and 
the Mediterranean, — a fact of tlie utmost importance 
in relation to its ancient ethnography as well as its 
modern history. No one who rightly appreciates this 
fact will wonder that it was a Phoenician dependency 
wMle all the rest of Spain was still barbarian, nor 
that it was united to Marocco under the later Roman 
empire, under the Vandals, and under the Arabs, nor 
that the kingdom of Granada should ha%’’e so long sur- 
vived the expulsion of the Moors from the rest of Spain. 

To sum up this description. For the purposes of 
ancient history and geography the peninsula of Spain 
is divisible into four main parts : — (1.) The central 
table- land, with the W. coast, containing the river 
basins of the Douro, Tagus, and Guadiana [Anas] : 
(2.) The mountainous N. coast, comprising the an- 
cient Gallabcia, Asturia, and Cantabria : 
(3.) The valley of the Iberxts, and the E. coast ; 
(4.) Baetica, or Andaluda. 

The details respecting the mountains and rivers 
wMch have been mentioned, as well as the lists of 
many others, not important enough to be included 
in this general outline, are given under the several 
artkdes bearing their names, and under those de- 
scribing the three provinces and the smaller districts 
of the peninsula. 

VL Climate anb Productions. 

The diversities in the smface of the peninsula are 
attended with a corresponding variety of climate ; so 
that Spain, though the southernmost country of Eu- 
rope, has, in different parts, the climates of nearly all 
the rest of the continent. This is well set forth by 
Niebuhr : — “ Andalucia, the southernmost part, is 
almost identical with ancient Baetica, and, as is 
observed even by Strabo, is a country quite different 
from the rest of Spain. . . . While Valencia is flat 
and well watered, but wanting in energy, Andalucia 
and Granada are countries matured by the sun in 
the highest degree ; they are scarcely European, but 
almost like tropical countries. The eastern division. 
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or the country of the Iberas, if we examine its 
northern parts, Aragon and Catalonia, already greatly 
resembles a northern country. Valencia stands in 
the middle between them. The whole country of the 
Tagus is throughout a table-land, very high at its 
commencement, piercingly cold and unhealthy as far 

as the frontier of Portugal Between the Sierra 

Morena and the Douro we have the large plain of 
Estremadura, wdiich is fertile but unhealthy, and 
perfectly fiat. The plain of Leon is scai*cely inha- 
bitable on account of its drought and barrenness. 
The southern parts of Castile are productive, and 
the continuation of the valley into Portugal changes 
its character so much as to become extremely rich ; 
it still contains large plains, but the greater part is 
a beautiful hilly country.” (Lectures on Ancient 
Ethnography a'nd Geography, vol. ii. pp. 282, 283.) 
Arnold also has a brief passage on the subj^t, well 
worth quoting : — “ The centre of Spain, notwith- 
standing its genial latitude, only partially enjoys the 
temperature of a southern climate ; while some of 
the valleys of Andalucia, which lie near the sea, 
present the vegetation of the tropics, the palm-tree, 
the banana, and the sugar-cane. Thus, the southern 
coast seemed to invite an early civilisation ; while 
the interior, with its bleak and arid plains, was fitted 
to remain for centuries the stronghold of barbarism.” 
(History of Home, vol. iii. pp, S91, 392.) 

With these descriptions the statements of the 
ancient writers agree tolerably well. It would be 
tedious to refer at length to the passages of Poly- 
bius, Strabo, Pliny, Justin, and other writers, which 
are collected by Ukert (vol. i pt. 1. pp- 323, 324), 

Its fertility is generally celebrated by the ancients, 
who mention among its products, com, wine, oil, 
fruits, pasturage, metals of all kinds, and precious 
stones. Baetica was famed for its abundant har- 
vests ; Lusitania, for its nuraea-ous flocks ; Turde- 
tania, for its timber; the fields of Carthago Nova 
and other plains, for the spavtum, from which cord- 
age was made. But the great attraction of the 
peninsula to civilised nations, from the earliest 
times, was found in its mines of the precious metals, 
especially the silver mines in the mountains of the 
south. It also yielded gold, iron, quicksilver, cin- 
nabar, rock-salt, and other valuable minerals. (See 
the authorities ap. Ukert, I, c. ; comp. Baetica, 
Caethago, Caethago Nova.) 

YII. P0PULATI02T. 

The ethnography of the Spanish peninsula is a 
very difficult subject. It is certain that, in the his- 
torical period, the chief stock of the population was 
the race called Ibeiian, with a considerable inter- 
mixture of Celts, and, in the S., of Phoenicians also. 
But as to the precise position of the Iberians in the 
human family, and as to the questions, whence they 
came into the peninsula, in what exact relation they 
stood to the Celtic population, and what has become 
of them in the subsequent movements of races, w'hich 
have swTpt like mighty tide- waves backwards and 
forwards over the face of the peninsula: — these are 
problems of which we cannot yet be said to have ob- 
tained a very satisfactory solution. 

The prevailing opinion among the ancients, and 
the one most in fevour with modern scholars, repre- 
sents the Iberians as an aboriginal people, in ad- 
dition to whom the peninsula received an immigra- 
tion of Celts from beyond the Pyrenees, who over- 
powered the Iberians The two peoples coalesced to 
a great extent, forming the great nation of the 
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Celtibkri ; but pure Iberian and pure Celtic 
tribes were still to he found in various paits of the 
peninsula. (Herod, ii. 33 ; Died. Sic. v. 33, 35 ; 
Strab. i. p. 33, iii. pp. 148, 151, 153, 157, 158, 
162; Polyb. ii. 31; Appian, Hisp.2; Plin. iii. 1. 
s. 3; Lucan, iv. 9; Sil iii- 140.). The Celtiberians 
occupied chiefly the centime of the country, as well as 
parts of Lusitania and of the N. coast. [Celti- 
BERI-] The pure Iberians dwelt chiefly in the 
Pyrenees and on all round the coast, and the pure 
Cells on both sides of the river Anas, and in the 
extreme NW. of the peninsula, about the promontory 
Nerium. [Celtica.] Lastly, there was a large 
admixture of Phoenicians in Baetica; and on other 
points of the S. and E. coasts colonies were esta- 
blished by the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, and 
by various Greek states, as the Phocaeans, Bho- 
dians, Zacynthians, Samians, and ]\Iassaliots (Herod, 
i. 163; Strab. iii. pp. 151, 157, 159; Mela, iii. 6 ; 
Piin. V. 19. s. 17); besides the great influx of 
Homans at a later period. 

But, as regards the first inhabitants, a directly 
opposite opinion has been held by not a few eminent 
scholars, and is supported by the high authority of 
Niebuhr, who expounds it as follow^s: — “Spain is 
destined by nature almost more than Italy, to form 
one compact state: no one can have a doubt about 
this, when looking at the three seas by which.it is 
surrounded. Nevertheless, however, it did not be- 
come united as one whole till a late period, though 
this happened before the time of which we have 
written records; for there can be no doubt that pre- 
viously it was divided into two distinct countries. 
On the one side, the Pyrenees formed its natural 
boundary towards Gaul (in the course of time, how- 
ever, they were crossed, and the Iberians ruled over 
the country from the Garonne to the Elione) ; hut 
at an earlier period another naturM boundary line 
was formed by the Sierra Morena, an extensive 
range of mountains, which, for a couple of centuries, 
formed the boundary between the Christian and 
Mahommedan parts of Spain. These same moun- 
tains, no doubt, also separated the Iberians from the 
Celts. The heights in the north of Spain, whence 
tibe Tagus, Durius, and Minius flow towai'ds the 
sea, and whence, on the other side, smaller rivers 
carry their waters towards the Ebro, were inhabited 
.by Celts, wdio were also called Celtiberians. Other 
Celts bearing the name Celtic! dwelt in AlgarUa 
and the Portuguese Estremadura, and others again 
inhabited the province Entre Douro e Minho in the 
north of Portugal. These three Celtic nations were 
quite isolated in Spain. The Celtiberians were not 
pure Celts, but, as even their name indicates, a 
mixture of Celts and Iberians; but the Celts iu 
Portugal are expressly stated to liave been pure 
Celts. The latter attracted the attention even of 
the ancients, especially of the excellent Posidonius, 
who made so many correct observations, but allowed 
himself in this instance to be misled. He is of 
opinion that the Celts had immigrated into Spain, 
for he reasoned thus: as the Celts could migrate 
into Italy and across the Dmuhe as far as the 
Dnieper it was far less difficult for them to enter the 
neighbouring country of Spain. But such isolated 
parts of a nation cannot have arrived in a country 
by immigration; on the contrary, the Iberians ap- 
pear extending themselves and in possession of 
Aquitania and Langmdoc at a very early period; 
how then could the Celts, not being able to maintain 
the Pyrenees, have spread over the whole peninsula? 
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It is probable, nay almost evident, that it was the 
Iberians that migrated and extended themselves; 
and this opinion agrees with the most ancient tra*- 
ditions of the Celts in Aramianus Marcellinus, ac- 
cording to which they were once masters of all the 
west of Europe, but were expelled from many parts. 
If we suppose that the Celts dwelt as far as the 
Sierra Morena, and that the Iberians, perhaps rein- 
forced by their kinsmen from Africa, pressed them 
forward, this supposition would account for Some 
Celtic ruins which are still extant; and the Celts 
may have capitulated in a similar marmer to that 
described in the book of Joshua. As one part of 
England was occupied by Germans so completely as 
to destroy every trace of the ancient inhabitants, 
while elsewhere, as e. g. in Devonshire^ the Britons, 
in large numbers, lived among the Germans and 
became mixed with them, so the Iberians expelled 
the ancient Celtic population, wherever the nature 
of the country did not protect it; but the Celts 
jnaintained themselves in the monntains between 
the’ Tagus and the Tberus, and the Iberians only 
subdued them, and then settled among them. In 
course of time the two nations became amalgamated, 
and thus formed the Celtiberians, whose character, 
however, is essentially Iberian.” (Lectv/res on 
Ancient Ethnography and Geography^ vol. ii. 

pp. 280, 281.) 

In further support of these views, we have the 
fact already mentioned, that Spain lies quite open to 
immigration from the East by way of the Me<ii- 
terranean and the Straits ; the now established fact 
that N. Africa, with which Spain is thus connected, 
was peopled from the East ; and traditions of settle- 
ments from that side, of no great value certainly by 
themselves, but of some interest as agreeing with the 
results of other investigations. (Sail. Jug. 18; Strab. 
XV. p, 687; Joseph. Ant x. 11. § 1.) The decision 
of the question, if it is to be decided at all, requires 
a more profound examination than has yet been 
made of the remnants of the old Iberian language 
as preserved in inscriptions, in geographical names, 
and in the dialects of the Basques, who are now 
admitted on all hands to be the lineal descendants 
of the old Iberians. The foundations of such an 
investigation have been laid by the late W. von 
Humboldt, in his work already mentioned. (Prii- 
fung der Untersuchzmgen uber die Urb&ao'hner 
Jlispanims vermittelst der Bashischen Sprcbche^ 
Berlin, 1821 : comp, Freret, Mem. de VAcad. des 
Jmcr. vol, xviii. p. 78 ; Hoffinann, die Iberer im 
Western und Osten, Leipz. 1838.) 

Thus much is certain that, in the whole period 
of ancient history, the great bulk of the population 
was Iberian ; and, through all subsequent infusions, 
large as they have been, of Roman, Gothic, and Arab 
blood, the great mass of the nation still retains the 
leading characteristics which are ascribed to the 
Iberians in general and to the Celtiberians in par- 
ticular, by Strabo and other ancient writers, and 
which are summed up by Arnold in the following 
words : — “ The grave dress (Strab. iii. p. 145), the 
temperance and sobriety, the unyielding spirit, the 
extreme indolence, the perseverance in guerilla war- 
fai’e, and the remarkable absence of the highest 
military qualities, ascribed by the Greek and Roman 
writers to the ancient Iberians, are all more or less 
characteristic of the Spaniards of modem times. The 
courtesy and gallantry of the Spaniard to women 
has also com© down to him from his Iberian an- ; 
cestors : in the eyes of the Greeks, it was an argu - 1 
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m#nfc of an imperfect civilisation, that among the 
Iberians the bridegroom gave, instead of receiving, a 
dowry; that daughters sometimes inherited, to the 
exclusion of sons, and, thus becoming -the heads of 
the family, gave portions to their brothers, that they 
might be provided with suitable wives. (Strab. iii. 
p. 165.) In another pint, the great difference 
between the people of the south of Europe, and 
those of the Teutonic stock, was remarked also in 
Iberia : the Iberians were ignorant, but not simple- 
hearted ; on the contrary, they were cunning -and 
mischievous, with habits of robbery almost indo- 
mitable-fond of brigandage, though incapable of 
the great combinations of war. (Strab. iii. p. 154.) 
These, in some degree, are qualities common to 
almost all barbarians ; but they offer a strong con- 
trast to the character of the Germans, whose words 
spke %hat was in their hearts, and of whose most 
powerful tribe it is recorded that their ascendancy 
was maintained by no other arms than those of 
justice.” (Hist ofRorm^ vol. iii. pp. 396, 397.) 

The different tribes, however, were distinguished 
by very different degrees of character. The Can- 
tabrians, and the peoples of the N. coast in general, 
were the wildest and rudest: the Celtiberians, 
though scarcely more civilised, were of a very noble 
disposition : the Vaccaei were (under the Romans, at 
least) highly civilised, and only inferior to the Tur- 
detani of Baetica, who cultivated science and had a 
literatui’e of their own. [Tubdetania.] 

There remain tw'o very striking pints in which 
the ancient Iberians and the modem Spaniards bear 
the closest resemblance to each other. The one is, 
not merely the disunion, but the alienation and 
exaspration, which the several nations have ever 
displayed towards each other, and which has made 
them the almost helpless victims, or the still more 
helpless dependents, of foreign foes or friends, whom 
they have afterwards requited with internecine 
hatred or bitter ingratitude. The other point i-e- 
feired to is the obstinate endurance with which 
they have fought behind walls, as attested, among 
other instances, by the sieges of Saguntdm and 
Numantia, Gerona and Zaragom ; a quality, in 
both cases, strangely contrasted with their inability 
to stand the shock of armies on the opn field of 
battle, “ In Condffs History of the Arabs, a general, 
in Ms despatch to the Caliph, says of the Spniards : 
On horseback they are eagles ; in the defence of 
their towns, lions ; but in the field they are women.” 
(Niebuhr, Lectures on Ane. Eth., cfc. vol. iL p. 286: 
the whole Lecture, as well as the passage on Spain 
in Arnold’s History^ to both of which such frequent 
reference has been made in this article, deserve the 
most attentive perusal ,* the half- volume devoted to 
Hispania in Ukert’s Geographie der Griechen und 
Rbmer is a masterly production, and conteins a 
collection of references to nearly all the materials 
required for the study ; but the reader of Ukert 
must be constantly on his guard against false refer- 
ences. Forbiger, Handhuch der alten Geographie^ 
vol, iii. pp. 4-^109, follows close in Ukert’s step, 
correcting many of his false i*eferences, but intro- 
ducing others of his own ; he adds, however, some 
valuable notices of the modern literature of the sub- 
ject Among the works of the ancient writers, 
Strabo’s third book stands pre-eminent for its fulness 
and general accuracy. The conquest of the penin- 
sula by the barbarians, and the transition to its 
medieval history, form too large a subject to be 
entered on here : all that is necessary for the pur- 
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}x>se of this work will be found in tiie* articles on 
the Alans,' Goths, and Vantlals.) 

The annexed coin, with the Koman legend his- 
FANORUM, is generally considered as belonging to 
the Hispanians in general: bat there is much reason 
to believe that it does not really belong to Spain at 
all, but was struck irt Sicily by a colony of Spanish 
auxiliaries settled in that countiy. [P. S*] 



HISPA'NUM MARE or HISPA'NUS OCE- 
AHUS, also called Mare Ibericom and Balea- 
RICUM (yrduros ^l^njptKSs, rh ^ISrjptKhv weAayos, rh 
BakKtapiKhp rrekayos), the specific name of the W. 
part of the Mare Intei^nitm {Mediterranean), 
about the Balearic islands, and along the E. coast, 
and also, according to some of the ancients, the S. 
cojist of Hispania. Thus Agathemerus makes it 
extend from the Pillars of Hercules to the Pyrenees. 
(Strab. ii. p. 122; Dion. Per. 69 ; Agathem. i. 3, 
ii. 14 ; Flor. iii. 6,9 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; Solin. 23; 
Priscian. Perieg. 75 ; Claudian. xxiii. 8.) [P. S.] 

HISPELLDM (ElcTTreAAoz/, Strab.; ’'lo-TreAAov, 
Ptol.: Eth. Hispellas,-atis : Spello), a town of 
Umbria, at the foot of the Apennines, and on the 
left of the Flaminian Way, about 4 miles from 
Fulginium- {Foligno) and 6 from Movania {Bevag- 
na). It is noticed by i^veral writers among the 
mare considerable towns of this part of Umbria. 
(Strab. V. p. 227 ; PtoL iii. 1. § 54; Sil. Ital. viii. 
458; Orell. Jnscr. 98.) Pliny teims it a colony, 
and we find it bearing in inscriptions the titles of 

Colonia Julia Hispelli ” and Colonia Urbana 
Flavia,’’ whence it appears that it must have re- 
ceived two successive colonies, the one under Augus- 
tus, the other under Vespasian. (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; 
Orell. Inscr, 2170, 3885 ; Hygin. de Limit, p. 
179.) Augustus, indeed, seems to have shown it 
especial favour, and bestowed on Hispellum the 
grove and temple of Clituranus, though these were 
more than 12 miles distant from the town, and 
separated by the intervening territories of Mevania 
and Fulgininm. (Plin. Ep. viii. 8.) We learn from 
the Liber Coloniarum that it received a fresh acces- 
sion of colonists under Hadrian. {Lih, Cohn. p. 
224; Zumpt, de Col p. 409.) Inscriptions, as 
well as extant remains, testify to its flourishing 
condition imder the Roman empire : besides con- 
siderable ruins of its amphitheatre in. the plain below 
the modem town, there exists one of the Roman 
gates, called Porta Veneris, in good preservation, 
some remains of a triumphal arch in a street thence 
called the Via delVArco, and considerable portions of 
the ancient walls. The inhabitants profess to show 
the house and tomb of the poet Propertius, for which 
there is certainly no authority: hut many critics 
consider Hispellum as having a better claim than 
Mevania to be regarded as his birthplace. [Me- 
YANiA.] Hispellum was an episcopal see tih the 
sixth century, when it was taken and destroyed by 
tlie Lombards, and the see transferred to Foligno; 
but the modem town of Spyello is still a consider- 
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able place. (Rampoldi, Cm-ogr. dEtaJla, vol, iv. p, 
1066 ) [E. H. B.] 

HISTIAEA (^IffTicLia), I. A town in the north 
of Euboea, better known under its later name Oreus. 
[Oreus.] 

2. In Attica. [Athenae, p, 294.] 
HISTIAEOTIS (lo'TiaiSTtS', also 'Ecrrmxtoris). 
1. A district in the north-west of Thessaly. 
[Thessaija.] 

% A district in the north of Euboea, of which the 
chief town was Histiaea, afterwards called Oreus. 
[Oreits.] 

HISTO'NIUM (^IcrTdmy: jE'jfA Histoniensis: II 
Vasto or Vasto dAmmone), one of Hie chief towns 
of theFrentani, situated on the coast of the Adriatic, 
about five miles S. of ‘the promontory called Punta 
della P&ina. No mention of it is found in histoij, 
but “ the name is noticed by all the geographers 
among the towns of the Frentani, and we learn from 
the Liber Coloniarum that it received a colony, 
apparently under Caesar. (Mel. ii. 4. § 9 ; Plin. iii, 
12. s. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 18; Lib. Colon, p. 260; 
Zumpt, de Colon, p. 307.) It did not, however, 
obtain the rank of a colonia, but continued to bear 
the title of a municipium, as we learn from inscrip- 
tions. (Orell. Inscr. 2603, 4052; Zumpt, 1. c.) 
The same authorities prove that it must liave been 
under the Roman empire a flourishing and opulent 
municipal town; and this is further attested by 
existing remains, which include the vestiges of a 
theatre, baths, and other public edifices, besides 
numerous mosaics, statues, and columns of granite 
or marble. Hence there seems no doubt that it was 
at this period the chief city of the Frentani. (Ronia- 
nelli, vol. iii. p. 32.) Among the numerous inscrip- 
I tions which have been found there, one of the most 
curious records the fact of a youth named L, Vale- 
rius Pudens having at thirteen years of age borne 
away the prize of Latin poetry in the contests held 
at Rome in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. (Ro- 
manelli, 1. c. p. 34; Orell. Inscr. 2603; Mommsen, 

I. B. JV. 5252.) The name of Histonium is still 
found in the Itineraries of the fourth century {Itin. 
Ant. p. 314; Tab. Pent), and it probably never 
ceased to exist on its present site, though ravaged 
successively by the Goths, the Lombards, and the 
Arabs. Some local writers have refeiwed to Histo- 
nium the strange passage of Strabo (vi. p. 242), in 
which he speaks of a place called Ortonium (as the 
name stands in the MSS.) as the resort of pirates 
of a veiy wdld and uncivilised character. The pas- 
sage is equally inapplicable to Histonium and to 
Ortona, both of which names naturally suggest 
themselves; and Kramer is disposed to reject it 
altogether as spurious. (Kramer, ad foe.) 

Histonium has no natural port, but a mere road- 
stead ; and it is not improbable that in the days of 
its prosperity it had a dependent port at the Amta 
delta P&ma, where there is good anchorage, and 
where Roman remains have also been found, which 
have been regarded, but probably erroneously, as 
those of Buca. [Buga.] The inscriptions pub- 
lished by a local antiquarian, as found on the same 
spot, are in all probability spurious, (See Mommsen, 
Inscr. Regn. Neap. p. 274, App. p. 30; who has 
collected and published all the genuine inscriptions 
found at Histonium.) [E. H. B.] 

HISTRIA. [IsTRiA.] 

HITTITES (XerraiOi, LXK.), one of the tribes 
of the Canaanites, whom the Israelites found in Pa- 
lestine. {Gen. XV. 20; Exod. iii. 8, xxiii. 23.) They 
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dwelt in the district of Hebron, and in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of the Amorites. {Gen, xxiii. 7, seq. ; 
xiii, 29.) Solomon compelled them to pay tribute j 
along with the other Caimanitish tribes (1 | 

ix, 20, seq.) ; but we find them at a later period^ (in 
the time of Jonirn, king of Israel) governed by kings 
of their own (2 Kings, vii. 6). The Hittites are 
also mentioned after the return of the Jews from 
captivity {Ezi'a, ix. 1) ; but after tliis time their : 
name does not occur again. ! 

HIVITES (Euafoi, LXX.), one of the tribes of the 
Caiiaanites, whom the Israelites found in Palestine, 
{Gen. X. 17; Exod. hi. 8, 17, xxiii. 23 ; Josh, iii. 
10.) They dwelt in the north of the country, at the 
oot of Mount Hermon {Judg. iii. 3), and appear to 
have been driven by the Israelites to the north-west, 
as we find them mentioned in the time of David 
together with Tyre and Sidon. (2 Sam, xxiv. *7.) 
The remnant of the nation was reduced to subjection 
by Solomon (1 Kings, ix 20), after which they dis- 
appear from history. 

HOLMI : Eth. 'OXjaeiJs), a town on the 

coast of Cilicia Tracheia, a little to the south-west of 
Seleucia; during the period after Alexander its in- 
habitants were transferred to form the population of 
the neighbouring Seleuceia. (Strab. xiv. p. 670 ; Scy- 
lax, p. 40 ; Steph. B. s. v , ; Plin. v. 22, who calls the 
place Ilolriiia.') Leake {Asia Minor, p. 205) thinks 
the modem tt)\vn of Aghaliman occupies the site of 
the ancient Holrni, which Scylax describes as de- 
serted even in his time. 

Another town of tlie same name existed in Phiy- 
gia, on the road from Apameia to Iconium, at the en- 
trance into a pass of Mount Taurus. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 663.) It i.s probable that it may have been the 
same place as the fort Myriocephalon, by which the 
emperor Manuel Cornnenus passed in a. l>. 1172, 
before the battle of Iconium. (Nicet. Choriat. p. 
115.) [L,S.3 

HOLMO'NES. [Olmonks.] 

HOLOPHYXUS. [Olofhyxus]. 

HOMANA, mentioned by Pliny (v. 23) as a town 
in Pisidia, is no doubt the same as OvfiaudSa in 
Hierocles (p. 675). It was, probably, situated at 
the southern extremity of lake Caralitis, and was 
the capital of the Homanades on the frontier of 
Isauria, who, besides Homana, are said to have pos- 
sessed 44 forts (comp. Tac. Ann. iii. 48), a state- 
ment opposed to the remarks of Strabo (xii. pp. 669, 
668, 679), according to which the Homanades 
COjuavadeis), the most barbarous of all Pisidian 
tribes, dwelt on the northern slope of the highest 
mountains without any towns or villages, living only 
in caves. In the reign of Augustas, the consul 
Qiiirmius compelled this little tribe, by famine, to 
surrender, and distributed 4000 of them as colonists 
among the neighbouring towns. [L. S.] 

HOMANADES. [Homana.] 

HOMERTTAE {'Ou,7}pirai, Peripl. p. 13 ; Mar- 
cian, p. 13 ; Plin. vi. 28 ; Ptol. vi. 7), a people of 
Arabia Felix who occupied its S. promontory (Pie- 
m€7i). The Arabs of Yemen, wh< are well known 
in Oriental history under the name of Himgari, 
and tf> the Greeks by the name of Homeritae, were 
a civilised people in very remote ages. They pos- 
sessed a rich and fertile territory, veiy advanta- 
geously situated for commerce. The Himyaritie 
dynasty of the Tobhdi (from the Arabic TabMtaE, 
which had a general signification like that of Em- 
peror, Khan, Pharaoh, Caesar, &c.; D’Herbdot, 
BlbUotheque Orkntah s. -v. Ikhta) is referred to a 
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vety early period, and tlieir power appears to have 
been very extended, as monumental traces of the 
Hmyari have been found not only in Yemen, but in 
distant countries both to the E. and W. There is a 
considerable affinity between the Hkngari character 
and the vrell-known and most ancient iJerundgari 
Sanscrit. The earliest writing was probably the 
Himyaritie, even anterior to the Cuneiform cdia- 
■■.racters." • ■■ 

The independence of the Homeritae was first vio- 
lated by an Aethiopian conqueror. (Procop. B. P. 
i. 19, 20.) Those who wish to study the very ob- 
scure question of the Jewisli and Abyssinian king- 
doms in Homeritis will find much valuable inform- 
ation in Dean Milman’s notes upon the 42nd chapter 
of Gibbon, and the authorities there quoted, es}>e- 
cially the very able notes of Saint l^lartin upon Le 
Beau {Bas Empire, vol. viii. pp. 46 — 67, 153 — 
158), to which may be atlded Hitter, Erdkunde, 
vol. xiv. p. 38 ; Ewald, Gesch, des Volkes Israel, 
voL i. p. 383, 2nd edit. 1851 ; Humboldt, Cosmos, 
vol. ii. p. 206, trans. ; and the '2nd volume of Colonel 
Chesney’s Exjjedition io the Euphrates. It may 
be sufficient here to quote the words of Gibbon: — 

“ If a Christian pow’er had been maintained in 
Arabia, Mahomet must liave been crushed in his 
cradle, and Abyssinia would have |)revented a revo- 
lution which lias changed the civil and religious 
state of the world.” [E. B. j.] 

HO^MOLE or HOMO'LIUM ('O/idAT?, Strab. ix. 
p. 443; 'OpokLor, Strab. Lc., Liv. xlii. 3S: Plin. iv. 
9. s. 16), a town of Thejssaly, situated at the foot of 
Mt, Homole, and near the etige of tlie vale of Tern pe. 
l^It. Homole was the part of the chain of Ossa lying 
between Tempe and the modern village of Karitza. 
Mt. Homole is sometimes used as synonymous with 
■ Ossa. It was celebrated as a favourite haunt of 
Pan, and as the abode of the Centaurs and the 
; Lapithiie. Pausanias describes it as the most fertile 
mountain in Thessaly, and well supplied with foun- 
; tains. (Pans. ix. 8. § 6 ; Eurip, Here. Fw'. 37 1 1 
Theocr. Idyll vii. 104: Virg. Aai. vii. 675; Steph. 

, B, s, V. 'OpoA.T}.') The exact site of the town is 
; uncertain. Both Scylax and Strabo seem to ]dace 
! it on the right bank of the Pencius near the exit of 
j the vale of Tempe, and consequently at some distance 
! from the sea (Scylax, p. 12; Strab. ix. p. 445); but 
; in ApoUonius Ehodiiis and in the Orphic poems 
; Homole is described as situated near the sea-shore, 
and in Apollonius even another town, Eurymienae, 
is placed between Homole and Tempe. (xYpoD. RhocL 
i* 594 ; Orpheus, Argon. 460.) Eurymenae, liow'- 
ever, stood upon the coast more to the south. 
[Eubymenae,] Leake conjectures that the cele- 
brated convent of St. Demetrius, situated upon the 
lower part of Mt. Ktssavo, stands on the site of 
Homoliiim. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii, p. 402, 
vol. iv. p. 415.) 

HONO'EIAS (‘Oj'wpfds), the name given by 
, Theodosius II.-, in honour of his uncle Honoriiis, to 
tiie town of Claudkpolis in Bithynia, which at a still 
earlier time had been called Heraeleia. (Makla, 
Chron, ii. 14; HierocI, p. 694.) [L. S.] 

HOPLTTES. [Boeotia, p. 413, a.] 

HOH. [Idumaea.] 

HORCA. [Orca.] 

HOREB. [Sinai.] 

HORESTI, in North Britain, mentioned by Tacitus 
{Agric. 38). After the battle of the Grampians 
Agricola moved into their country or the 
north part of Banm^h [B. G. L.] 
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HORITES. [Idumaea.] 

HORMxi. [iVLMOPIA.] 

HOKMANUS. [Omanitae.] 

HO'EEEA, AD, a place in Gallia Narbonensis, 
which signifies a depot for corn and perhaps other 
merchandise. Such names of places occur occasion- 
allj. Beaufort {Karammiia, p. 27) describes one of 
these Horrea, or Roman granaries, near the ruins of 
Myra, which bears a perfect inscription beginning 
hoerea imp., &c. The Antonine Itinerary places 
Ad Horrea on the road from the Var to Forum Julii 
(Frejm), and between Antipolis (Antibes') and 
Frejus. From Antipolis to Ad Horrea is 12 M.P.; 
and from Ad Horrea to Forum Julii it is 17 M.P. 
The Table gives the same distances. The geogra- 
phers difler wonderfully about the site of Ad HoiTea. 
Some place it at Grasse, NW. of Antibes, according 
to which the road must have made n great bend 
between Antipolis and Forum Julii. Others would 
liave it to be Napoul, which is much too near Frejus 
to agree with the distance. D’Anville places it at 
Cannes, in favour of which there are two things: — 
Cannes is on the coast, where grain might be landed, 
for in the days of the Romans the Provincia imported 
corn, as it does now, from Africa ; and it is probably 
on the old road. But it is too near to Antipolis ; which 
difficulty D’Anville removes by a common device of 
his, — he reads vii. for xii. Others fix Ad Horrea at 
a place called Borihel or Auribeau, at the mouth of 
the stream of Viviers. [G. L.] 

HORREA COELIA. [Hadrumetum.] 
HO'RREUM, a town of Molossis in Epirus, of 
uncertain site. (Liv. xlv. 26.) 

HORREUM MARGI (Morawa Hissar), a town 
in Mocsia, on the river Margus, where, according to 
the Ant. Itinerary (219), the Legio xiv Gernina, 
and according to the Hot. Imperii (30) the Legio 
xiu Gernina, was stationed. (Comp. Itm.Ant 134; 
Geogr. Rav. iv. 7 ; Jt, Hieros. 565, where the name 
is OroTMtgus; Hierocl. p. 657, ’‘Opdefiapxos; and 
Ptol. hi. 9. § 5/0/3^6a. [L.S.] 

HORTA or HORTAISTUM (Orte), an ancient 
town of Etruria, situated on the right bank of the 
Tiber, nearly opposite to its confluence with the 
Nar (Nera). Its name is mentioned only by Pliny, 
who calls it Hortanum (probably an adjective form), 
and by P. Diaconus, who writes it Horia, and men- 
tions it with Sutriura, Polimartium, Ameria, and 
other towns on the two sides of the Tiber. (Plin. iii. 
5. s. 8 ; P. Diac. iv. 8.) There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that it is the place still called Orte, where, 
besides some relics of Roman times, numerous Etrus- 
can sepulchres have been discovered, and objects of . 
considerable interest brought to light. (Dennis, 
rm, vol. i. pp. 162 — 167.) It probably derived its | 
name from the Etruscan goddess Horta, who is men- | 
tioned by Plutarch. (Qmest, Rom, 46 ; Muller, | 
Etrmker. voL ii. p. 62.) The celebrated Lacas Va- ; 
dimonis, the scene of two of the most decisive defeats 
of the Etruscans by the Romans, was situated about 
4 miles above Horta, close to the banks of the 
Tiber. [Vadimonis Lacus.] The Via Amerina, 
which led from Falerii to Ameria [Ameria], crossed 
the Tiber just below Horta, where the remains of a 
Roman bridge are still visible. (Dennis, t c. p. 167.) 

The ‘‘ Hortinae classes mentioned by Virgil 
(Aen, vii. 715) must probably be connected with this 
city, though he places them on the left hank of the 
Tiber, among the Sabines, and the adjective formed 
from Horta would naturally be Hortanus, and not 
Hortinus. [E. H. B.] 
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I HORTONA. [Ortoxa.] 

I HO^SSII, O'SSII COcroLoi, Ptol. iii. 5. § 22), a 
people of Sarmatia Eui'opaea, who occupied the E. 
coasts of the Baltic — Esthonia and the island of 
Oesdy and belonged to the Finnish stock. (Schafarik. 
Slav, A It vol. i. pp. 298, 302.) [E. B. J.] 

HOSTTLIA, a small town of Cisalpine Ganl, 
situated on the N. hank of the Padus, about 10 
miles below the confluence of the Mincius : it is still 
called OsUglia. Pliny (xxi. 12. s. 43) calls it only 
a village (vious) ; and we learn from Tacitus that it 
was dependent on Verona (“ vicus Veronensium,”ifisif. 
iii. 9). But in the civil war between Vitellius and 
Vespasian it w^as occupied by Caecina, the Heuterxaut 
of the former, as a military post of importance, com- 
manding the passage of the Padus, and secured on 
its flank by the extensive marshes of the Tartarus. 
(Id. jSist ii, 100, iii. 9, 14, 21, 40.) It is again 
mentioned by Cassiodorus in the 6th century ( Far, 
ii. 31), and was probably a considerable place in 
ancient as well as n^dem times, though it did not 
enjoy municipal privileges. The Itinerary correctly 
places it 30 M. P. from Verona on the road to Bo- 
nonia (/tin. Ant p. 282), while the Table gives 33 
(Tah.Pmt). [E. H. B.] 

HOSUERBAS, a Mutatio, or place, in the Jeru- 
salem Itinerary, on the road from Bordeaux to 
Narhonne. It is the next place to Narbonne, and 
15 Roman miles from it. The Table has it Usuema 
or Usuerva, and 16 M.P. from Narhonne. It is 
supposed to be a place at the ford of the torrent 
Jourre ot Jourve. [G. L.] 

HUNGUHUERRO, one of the places called Muta- 
tiones in the Jerusalem Itinerary, on the road from 
Bordeaux to Narhonne. From Civitas Auscius 
(Auch) to Mutatio ad Sextum is 6 Gallic leagues ; 
and from Mutatio ad Sextum to Hungunuerro is 
7 Gallic leagues. The road is direct from Auch as 
far as Toulouse; and if anybody can get a good map 
of that part, he wiU be able to guess where the place 
is, for it is on the straight road between Auch and 
Toulouse. D’Anville guesses Gircaro / Walckenaer 
guesses ^^JE/wndu de devant et Menjoulet/ [G. L.] 
HTINNI or CHUNI (OI>vvol, Xovvoi). Obser\'e 
the absence of the aspirate in OHvvoi. 

So early a writer as Ptolemy has the following 
passage: — juera^b Baa-repruj/ ical 'Pco^aAdycou 
Xovyoi (iii. 5. § 25). The full value of the notice 
will appear in the sequel. 

Autmorities. — The two best authorities are 
Ammianus Marcellinus and Prisons, each contem- 
porary with the actions he describe, but Priscus the 
better of the two. Sidonius Apollonaris notices their 
invasion of Gaul; and that as a contemporary. The 
other authorities are all of later date, i. e. referable 
to the sixth century or later, e. g. Jornandes, Pro- 
copius, Agathias, Gregory of Tours. Cassiodorus, the 
best authority of Jornandes, wrote under the reign 
of Theodoric, 40 years after Attila’s death. The 
whole history of Jornandes is written in a spirit 
eminently hostile to the Huns ; the spirit of a Goth 
as opposed to his conqueror, the Hun. 

Huns op Ammianus. — T he earliest of the 
two really trustworthy writers who speak with 
authority concerning tlie Huns is Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (xxxi. 1, et seq.). But his evidence is 
by no means of equal value throughout. He de- 
scribes their appearance, partly after what he may 
have read in older authors respecting the Scythians, 
and partly after what he may have learned from 
, tliose vrho had seen him. At any rate he draws 
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a distinction between tliem and tlie closely allied 
AlanL The Alani were tall and good-looking (‘* pro- 
ceri, pnlcri ”) with yellow hair — “ Hunnisque per 
omnia suppares, verum victii mitiores et cultu ’* 
(§ 21). The Hmis were “ imberhes ” — “ spadonibns 
similes — pandi ut hipedes existimes bestias ” (2). 
Wlien Ammianns wrote, the geographical relations 
of the Hnns to the populations around them seem to 
have been as follows. The Alans occupied the pre- 
sent government of Caucasus, and the frontier of 
Circassia. Due north and west of the Alans came the 
Huns themselves, concerning whom Ammianns tells 
us that “ monumentis veteribus leviter nota, ultra 
paludes Maoticas Glacialem Oceanum accolens,omnem 
modum feritatis excedit.” He tells us this; but we 
must remark the loose character of his geography 
in respect to the Icy Ocean, and also the likeIihoc>d 
of his views concerning their original migrations 
being mere inferences from the phenomena of their 
sudden appearance. The western part of the govern- 
ment of Caucasus, Taurida, and Cherson formed the 
ai*ea of the Huns of Ammianns at the time before 
us, viz- A. ». 375, in the joint reigns of Valens, 
Cratian, and Yalentiiiian IL 

It is jnst in the midst of these notices that the 
necessity for criticism upon the text of Ammianus is 
so necessary. Detwdfen his notice of the Huns and 
his notice of the Alans, in each of which he speaks 
in his own proper person, as a contemporary inquirer 
with sufScient means of information, he brings in the 
account from Herodotus of the Neuri, Geloni, Aga- 
thyrsi, Melanchlaeni, Anthropophagi, and Amazones. 
This archaic and semi-fabulous part must be sepa- 
rated from the rest. 

However, next come the Grutungi, conterminous 
with the Alani of the Don. How near the Grutungi 
came to the Tanais is uncertain. They spread, at 
least, to the valley of the Dniester. Here was the 
^‘vallis Grathungonim.” The Thervings lay between 
the Dniester and the Danube ; and besides the Ther- 
vings, the Thaifalse on the R Gerasus (the Sereth), 
The ethnological connection seems to have been 
between the Huns and Alans on the one side, and 
the Thervings and Grutungs on the other— -the 
Thaifalae being uncertain. The political alliances 
generally coincided with the ethnological. 

The Huns drove the Grutungs and Thervings 
(the Goths, as they are mostly called) across the 
Dannhe — from Dacia into Mo®ia and Thrace, from 
the modem Moldavia or BessarcMa into Bulgaria 
and Rimelia. This is the first great event in their 
usual history; for the conquests and migrations 
previous to their appearance on the Dneister are un- 
authenticated. The quarrels between the Goths 
of Moosia and the Romans begin, and the Huns and 
Alans — no longer enemies but allies — side with the 
formei*. So at least it appears from the loose and 
unsatisfactoiy notices which apply to the period be- 
tween the history of the Huns of Ammianus and 
that of the 

Hcns of Piiiscus. — A clear light is thrown 
over the reign of Attila, the son of Mundzak. He 
began to reign a.d. 433, and, over and above the 
notices of his battles, we find in Priscus references to 
as many as five embassies, viz. in a.b. 433 (just 
after Euas’ death), 441, 448, 449, 450, — this last 
being abortive and incomplete. In the one a.d. 4,48 
Priscus took a part. Gibbon has abridged the ac- 
count of it. a.d. 448 was the time, and the royal 
camp or coui*t of Attila, between the Theiss and the 
Danube, the place. In a.d. 453 Attila died. 
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Wliat were hi‘s acts, and what his power? Both 
have been much exaggerated,— by Gibbon as much 
as by any^ one. He overran Italy, Greece, Thrace, 
the countries on the Lower Danube, and penetrated 
as far into Gaul as Chalons. He claimed either a 
subsidy or a tribute from the Romans of the Eastern 
Empire. He seems to have entertained the plan of 
an incursion into Persia, — at least, the practicability 
of making one was one of the topics which Priscus 
heard discussed during the embassy. He spread his 
negotiations as far as Africa ; and so got the co- 
operation of Genseric. 

In these we have the measure of his operations. 
They were undoubtedly great; though not greater 
than those of Alaric, and Genseric, and other con- 
querors of the time. 

His method was that of a politician quite as much 
as that of a soldier. We hear of more embassies 
than campaigns during the reign of Attila. 

The nations that fought under his banner were 
numerous ; but some (if not several) fought as 
allies, not as subjects. These allies and subjects — 
collectively — fall into 2 divisions, 

1st. The particular population to which If mi was 
given as a generic name, i e. the JIune themselves in 
detail. 

2nd. The populations other than Hun, i. e. Gothic, 
Alan, &;c. 

The latter will he noticed first; the former will 
find a place hereafter. 

Sidonius Apllinaris writes : — 

Barharies toties in te transfuderat Arctos 
Gallia, pugnacein Rugum, comitante Gelono; 

Gepida trux sequitur, Suevuni Burgundio cogit : 
Chunus, Bellonotus, Neurus, Basterna, Toringus, 
Bructerus ulvosa vel quern Nicer abluit imda 
Prorampit Francus.” — vii. 320. 

This applies to the invasion of Gaul. 

From Jornandes we get the additional names of 
Sarmatae, “ Ceraandri, Marcomanni, Suevi, Qufwii, 
Hernli, Turcilingi.” 

These lists give Attik an inordinately large, or 
a m(xierate-sized kingdom, according to the inter- 
pretation we give to each name, and according 
to the character of the dominion over the popula- 
tions which bore them, which we attribute to the 
! invader of Gaul. He might have ruled them as 
1 an absolute master ; he might have availed himself 
I of their arms as simple confederates; he might have 
[ taken up some portion of some of them in passing 
' through their country. 

I Another point may he collected in its full details 
from Gibbon, — viz. the relations between the Roman 
general Aetius and Attila, Aetius was by blooti a 
Scythian, and it is possible that the language of his 
childhood was a dialect of the Him. Lntil tiie last 
year of his life, he was the friend and guest of the 
Hun Idngs — Eugelas (Ruas), Bieda and Attila. 
In the affair of the usurper John, he intrigued with 
the Huns. He settled a colony of Alans in Gaul ; 
and the Alans and Huns only differed in their 
politics, not in their language and ethnological 
affinities. The chief mercenaries of Aetius were 
Huns. With these he effected some of his chief 
conquests, and to these he made over several con- 
siderable districts. Hence, wdien we hear of certain 
Hun conquests, we hear of the conquests of Aetius 
as well ; and . when we read of such or such areas 
being occupied, and such or such enemies being 
reduced, by Aetius and tJie Huns, we are in doubt 
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as to the true- sovereignty. Was it Roman, or Hun? 
due to the arms of Aetius, or due to the arms of 
Attila ? If everything he Hun that was conquered 
hy Aetius and his Huns, the empire of Attila 
enlarges i if everything be Roman, it decreases. 

Panmnia was Hun — probably in the very widest 
sense that can be given to the term. 

Dacm was Hun ; hut not altogether. This we 
learn from Priscus. When he visited the royal village 
of Attila, one of the Hun magnates, byname Onegesius, 
was absent, and had to be waited for. This was 
because he was settling the affairs of the Acatziri, 
who had just come under the dominion of Attila. 

Now, if the Acatziri be placed (see below) in the 
more mountainous parts of Transylvania, a certain 
portion of that province must be subtracted from 
even the Dacia of Huns. Be it observed, that 
neither of the authors just quoted , mentions these 

’AKaTTfOoi. 

The Neuri. — If these were Hun subjects, rather 
than confederates, and if, as is probable [Neuri], 
they lay around the marshes at the head-waters of 
the Ihvkster, we must make the northern extension 
of the Hun area veiy irregular in outline, since it 
was narrow in the direction of the Acatziri, but 
broad in that of the Neuri. Perhaps the boundary 
of the Hun territory in the present parts of Southern 
Russia foEowed the line of the rivers. If so, it 
comprised Bessarabia, Cherson, Taurida, and some- 
thing more. 

The Alani who fought under their king Sangiban 
at Ohillons were the Alani of the A^etian settlements 
in Gaul, rather than those of the Circassian frontier. 

Turning westwards, and changing the direction, 
we come to some important areas, which must not 
be too lightly and gratuitously given over to- the 
Huns ; viz. the lands of the Thuringians, Burgun- 
dians, Suevi, Alemanni, with parts of Rhaetia and 
Vindelicia, The districts are large, the occupants 
powerful, the reign of Attila short.* 

For this period we cannot expect to tind absolute 
evidence of the independence of these several countries. 
We find them, however, generally speaking, inde- 
pendent and powerful, botlx before and afterwards. 
When Attila died his kingdom broke up ; and one 
of the measures of the magnitude of Attila’s do- 
minion, is the magnitude of the kingdoms that grew 
out of it. Three of these were more important than 
the rest ; a, tliat of Theodoric the Ostrogoth ; h. that 
of the Gepidae ; c. the Lombards. Suppose these 
to have been carved out of the Hun monarchy in all 
their integrity, and we suppose a vast Hun area. But 
this was not the case. Theodoric’s kingdom was 
large, because Italy was added to it. At Attila’s 
death it was limited to a portion of Pannonia, and 
that a moderate-sized portion. The Italian addition 
was subsequent. The Gepidae are the obscurest of 
all the populations of Daco -Pannonia ; the exact 
ethnological relations bekg unknown, though the, 
evidence of Procopius and Jornandes makes them 
Goths. It is more important to remember that 
their empire was by no accounts a large one. In# 
the reign of Justinian it was destroyed hy the Lom- 
bards. The Lombard power, although generally 
spoken of as if it grew out d the wreck of Huns, 
really arose out of that of the Gepidae, and was 
later in date than the immediate dissolution of At- 
tila's dominion. It only became formidable in the 
reign of Justinian. Odoacer, like Theodoric, was 
reinarkable for -what he ellected against Rome, 
railier than for the nuigiiitudo of his kingdom. 
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But whatever m«ay have been the importance of 
these kingdoms, it is a matter of history that the 
area out of which they grew was limited to Pan- 
nonia, Westeim Dacia, Easteni Rhaetia, and Northern 
Moesia. Hence no inordinate magnitude need be given 
to the dominion of Attila in order to account for 
the kingdoms that grew' out of its decay. 

On the south of the Danube, a belt of country, 
five days’ journey Jicross, from the Save to Novi in 
Thrace, was ceded by the Romans to the Huns. 

It is submitted that the sovereign sway of Attila 
was bounded by the eastern frontier of Bohemia 
on the west, and by the Maeotis (there or there- 
abouts) on the east. There was also the strip of 
land to the south of the Danube. The northern 
boundary was uncertain. It probably rcaehed to 
Minsk in one part, and no farther than the northern 
part of Transylvania on tlie other. This is by no 
means a small area. It is less, however, than the 
one usually suggested by the name of Attila. 

Traditionary View of Attila’s Powtsr 
AND Character. — In thus curtailing the historical 
dimensions of Attila, the writer has not forgotten 
his subsequent reputation, and the space he has filled' 
in the minds of his after- comers. He has not for- 
gotten the terrible term, Scourge of God. He has 
recognised the place that Etzel takes in the fictions 
of Germany, and Atla in those of Scandinavia — 
sharing the Nibelimgen-lied and the Edda with Sig- 
frid and Theodoric ; not less in mythic reputation 
than Arthur or Charlemagne. And not in prose and 
verse only. The tumuli of Northern Germany are 
called the Hunengrdbe {^Graves of the Huns')] and 
the Hundsvuch Ulountain has, erroneously, been looked 
upon as the Hill of the Huns. More than this — it 
is admitted that the subsequent reputation is, to 
some degree, primd fade evidence of a real historical 
basis. Why should the Attila of men’s imagination 
be so much greater than the corresponding Alarics 
and Genserics, if there was not some difference in 
their original magnitudes ? Such a remark is le- 
gitimate as criticism. Valeat guantmi. There a/re 
reasons why Attila and the Huns should become ex- 
aggerated — reasons which influenced our early, rea- 
sons which have influenced our modem, authorities. 

The halo of fiction around Attila is not of Italian 
origin, nor yet of Greek. It is Germm, and Ger- 
mano-Gallic; German, essentially and originally. 

It has already been stated, that the chief source is 
Jornandes ; in many respects the Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth to Germany and Scandinavia. 

Tradition (it is believed), tradition and error have 
engendered exaggerated notions of Attilas power, 
and distorted ideas of his personal character and 
actions. Whence come the over^tements? The size 
of a king’s dominions may be magnified without the 
king being made a monster; and, vice versa, a 
hideous picture may be drawn of a king without 
magnifying the size of his dominions. Whence come 
the overstatements ? The historian is a Goth. The 
more nations the Huns conquered, the less the shame 
'to the Goths. Here lay a bounty upon exaggeration 
— exaggeration which was easy for tw'o reasons : 

1. The joint conquests of Aetius might be credited to 
the Huns exclusively ; 2. Any kingdom of which 
the king was 'worsted might he dealt -^vith as abso- 
lutely conquered, and reduced in its full integrity 
Let us apply this to one man’s dominion only — • 
Hermanric’s, according to Jornandes. Tiie Huns 
conquer Hermanric. Wiiat had Mermanric conquered ? 
First comes a list of names dillicuit to make out — * 
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“ habebat” (Hermanvic) “ siquidem qtios donraerat 
Golthes, Etta, Thividos, Inaxiingis, Vasinas, Brovo- 
neas, Merens, Mordens, Eemniscans, Rogans, Tad- 
gans, Atliaul, Havego, Bubegenas, Coldas” (c. 23). 
The little that can bo made out of this may be seen 
in Zeuss (v. Ostfinnen), Mordens is the most satis- 
factory identification, and then Jfere?w=the Mord- 
"wa (Mordiuns) of Nestor, and the Mirri of Adam of 
Bremen (Merja of Nestor). The Mordiun country is 
in the governments of Simbirsk and Saratov. 

The sequel in Jornaudes tells us something more, 
viz. that the Heruli, Veneti, Antes, Sclavi, and 
Haesti were reduced ; a list that gives Hermanrie 
all the country between the Vistula and the Sea of 
Azov; since the Haesti are the Aestyii of Tacitus, 
or the occupants of amber country, East Prussian, i 

Now, allow all this to Hermanrie, and then trans- 
fer it to the Huns, and any amount of area will be 
the result. But was it so transferred ? The Huns 
that conquered the Goths of Hermanrie are said to 
have moved from the Maeotis to the Danube as quickly 
as they could, Who believes that they consolidated 
such dependencies as Courland, Livonia, East Prussia, 

• Poland, &c. en route f But our reasonable doubts 
go further still. The magnitude of Hermanric’s 
empire is problematical. Ammianus (his contem- 
porary), besides giving an account of his death 
different from that of Jomandes, merely writes that 
when the Alans and Huns had coalesced, confi- 
dentius Ermenrici, late patentes et uberes pagos 
repentino impetu perruperunt, bellicosissimi regis, 
et per multa variaque fortiter facta vicimus nationi- 
bus formidati” (xsxi. 3. § 1). It is submitted 
that the words late patentes by no means denote 
vast dominions. Take the geography of the coun- 
tries into consideration, and they mean the wide 
op^ plains of the Ukraine. Gibbon clearly saw 
this discrepancy; but, nevertheless, he preferred 
Jomandes, whose “ concise account of the reign and 
conquest of Hermanrie seems to be one of the 
valuable fragments which Jomandes borrowed from 
the Gothic histories of Cassiodorus and Ablavius.’^ 
(Chap. xxv. 5. note j.) The text of Jomandes 
indicates the contrary of this. Ablavius is quoted 
specially and byname for one particular fact, viz. 
the origin of the Heruli ; the inference from which 
is, that the other parts are not from him. We have 
seen how they differ from Ammianus. 

The indefinitude of the term Scythia gave other 
exaggeration : and the king of the Huns was often 
called the king of Scythia. So he was — but only 
of European Scythia. 

For further elements of confusion, see Scythia. 
One, in addition, however, still stands over. When 
the Danes of DenmErh took their place in history, 
they had not long been known under that name, 
before they were attributed to Attila ; and Scandi- 
navia became a part of Hundom, Why? Be- 
cause the Dad were more or less Hun; and 
because, as early as the time of Procopius, we 
find them called Dani^ the Dani (in after-times) 
being called Dad. The Heruli were undoubtedly 
Hun, in politics if not in blood. Now, both Jor- 
nandes and Procopius bring the Heruli and Dani 
(not Dad) in contact. There was a confusion here. 
How it arose is a complex question. Its effect was 
to carry Attila’s power beyond all reasonable limits 
northwards. 

Jormindes and Procopius give us the chief ele- 
ments of those errors in ethnology and geography, 
which carry the Hun power unduly «w^wai'ds. 
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How they got camied unduly eastwards may be seen 
in Gibbon (chap. 26). Gibbon (chap. 20) has thus 
been tempted to connect an invasion of France with 
movements in the north of China, the. battle of Cha- 
lons with the history of the Sienpi ; De Guignes 
having suggested and wmrked out the connection. 
Thus — 

Many centuries before our era tliere were Huns 
on the north-western frontier of China — conquerors. 
About B. c. 100 one of the more warlike Chinese 
emperors subdued them. They filed westwards. A 
tribe of Sibeia or Central Asia, named Sienpi, ha- 
rassed them. They divided into 3 portions. One 
amalgamated with the Sienpi ; one settled in Cha- 
rismia, and became the White Huns (see below*) of 
the Persian frontier ; the third, pressed forward by 
tlie Sienpi, pressed forward the Goths. “Whilst 
Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the Goths, 
a furious tempest was excited amongst the na- 
tions of Germany, who yielded to the irresistible 
impulse that appears to have been gradually com- 
municated from the eastern extremity of Asia. 
The Chinese annals, as they have been interpreted 
by the learned industry of the present age, may 
be usefully applied to reveal the secret and re- 
mote causes of the fall of the Roman empire ” 
(chap. 30). The details are, that the Sienpi 
grew in strength, called themselves Topa (masteiB 
of the earth), conquered China, and threw off an offset 
called Geougen, who were robbers ; and the descend- 
ants of Moko, a slave of Toulun, one of Moko’s de- 
scendants, achieved the independence of these Geougen, 
and effected conquests from the Corea to the Irtish, 
and beyond. To the north of the Caspian he con- 
quered the Huns. These, of course, moved westwards, 
but the Huns, who conquered the Alans, and tlie 
Theiwings, and who are mentioned by Ammianus, 
had already occupied the parts between the Don and 
Danube, — “ the countries towards the Enxine were 
already” (a. d. 405 is the date for this migration) ^ 
“occupied by these kindred tribes; and their hastj^" 
flight, which they soon converted into a bold attack, 
would more naturally be directed towards the rich 
and level plains through which the Vistula gently 
flows into the Baltic Sea. The north must again 
have been alanned and agitated by the in^'asion of 
the Huns, — the inhabitants might embrace the reso- 
lution of discharging their superfluous numbers on 
the provinces of the Roman empire. About 4 years 
after the victorious Toulen had assumed the title of 
Khan of the Geougen, the haughty Rhodogast, or 
Radagaisus, marched from the northern extremity 
of Germany almost to the gates of Rome,” &c. In 
a note it is remarked that “ Procopius (de Bell, 
Vand. i. 3) has observed an emigration from the 
Pains Maeotis to the north of Germany, which he 
ascribes to famine. But his vie'ws of ancient history 
are strangely darkened by ignorance and error.” 
The criticism of this extension of the Hun power in 
the direction of China, will be found in the notice of 
the Cidante Huns, towards the end of this article. 

* It is on the authority of Jomandes that the mur- 
der of his brother is attributed to Attila : Gibbon 
follows it; the Comte dc Buafc demurs to it. 
Probably it must stand as we find it, subject only 
to being invalidated by the slightest amount of 
opposing evidence, in. case the care and criticism of 
future inquirers elicit any. 

As a conqueror, Attila seems to have been stronger 
as the head of a confederation than as a sovex*eign. 

He acted, too, more as a political! than a warrior. 
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Bloody as is his memory, history gives ns but three 
campaigns, — one in Thrace, Illyricum, and Greece j 
one in Gaul ; one (during which he died) in Italy. 
With Aetius he intrigued long and steadily ; so he 
did with Genseric (in Africa); so he did with Theo- 
doriCjking of the Franks. Add to this, the five embas- 
sies from Constantinople, and the one (probably more) 
from Eome, and we know the so-called of God 
better in the council than in the field. The steady 
object of his enmity was the Gothic name. Home 
was only an ordinary and occasional foe. His alliances 
and intrigues coincide remarkably with the diffusion 
of the Aiani, who, either as allies or mercenaries, had 
penetrated the western parts of Europe before him. 
Spain was conquered by Aiani (the proposed cor- 
rection, Alemanni.is gratuitous), Suevi, and Vamdali; 
and when Genseric led his Vandals into Africa, some 
of the Aiani accompanied him. Now Genseric and 
Attila were mutual coadjutors. There were Aiani 
in France, and the Frank king intrigued with Attila. 
Tlie Scythian {Alan or Hun') extraction of Aetius 
has been mentioned. 

Populations akin to the Huns under 
OTHER Names. — ^When Attila died, his kingdom 
broke up ; but as we are not so much writing the 
history of a name^ hut that of a peo;plej we may ask 
whether the Hun history be not continued under 
other denominations ? The answer is in the affirm?- 
alive. The erudition and comprehensiveness of the 
closest investigator of the widest field in all history 
— the unrivalled historian of the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire — makes any exception that may 
be taken to his great work distasteful. Nevertheless, 
it may truly be said tliat few pages of Gibbon are 
more objectionable than those which deal with the 
ethnology of the Bulgarians. (See chap. Iv.) After 
remarking that ‘^Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, hud 
trampled on the arras of the Bulgarians that “after 
tins defeat the name was lost during a century and 
a half,” — he suggests that “ the same or a similar 
appellation was revived by strange colonies from the 
Borysthenes, the Tanais, or the Volga.” He further 
adds, that “ the unquestionable evidence of language 
attests the descent of the Bulgarians from the 
original stock of the Slavonian race.” He also 
speaks of “ the Servians, Bosnians, Eascians, Croatians, 
Wallixckians, &c.,” being “kindred bands” The 
italics are the present writer s, who remarks that, in 
the case before us the evidence of language, alw^ays 
exceptionable (though strong prknd facie') evidence, 
is eminently exceptionable here, and also that it is 
inconsistently applied. The language of the Wal- 
lachians is not Slavonic, but Romanyo, i. e. Roman, 
even as French and Spanish are Eoman. In respect 
to the Bulgarians, the present language is Slavonic, 
— but Slavonic of a very exceptional character. 

But to return to Gibbon. His note states that 
“ Ghalcondyles, a competent judge, affnns the iden- 
tity of the language of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, 
Seiwians, Bulgarians" (the italics are Gibbon’s), 
“Poles, and — Bohemians,” Now, granting Clial- 
condyles to be a competent judge, he is so only for 
his owm times, the 13th century. Between, how- 
ever, his time and that of the Bulgarian predo- 
minance, tlie Slavonian king Sviatoslav (a.d. 955 
— 973) conquered Bulgaria. This accounts for the 
change of language. It should he added, that neither 
the tanais nor the Volga, in the 7th century,^ could 
supply a Slavonic population; and that the evidence 
in favour of the more distant river of the two having 
been the home of the Bulgarians is uiiexceptionablo. 
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— unexceptionable, and scarcely excepted to by Gib- 
bon himself. “ Thenphaiies places the old Bulgaria 
on the banks of the Atel, or Volga ; but he deprives 
himself of all geographical credit by discharging that 
river into the Euxine” (note). 

On the other hand, one of the most valuable articles 
in Zeuss {B&uische tmd seine Nachharstdmme) is the 
one on BulgaH : wherein he proves, as clearly as 
matters of the kind can be proved, that the Bul- 
garians were Huns under another name (or vice 
versd) ; or, at least, that the Bulgarians were part of 
the Hun confederation, Enrirriius is the first autiior 
who mentions them, and he does so in liis Panegyric 
on Theodoric, their conqueror — their conqueror al- 
ready alluded to. Ennodius writes : “ Stat ante 
oculos meos Bulgarum ductor — dextera tua — pro- 
stratus. — Haec est natio cujus ante te fuit omne 
quod voluit. — -His ante mundus pervius esse crede- 
batur.” Zeuss rightly remarks that, tliough this is 
the first mention of the Bulgarians, it is not the first 
mention of a nation very like them, if not the same. 
They eat horse-flesh, like the Huns and other Scy- 
thians, — “Credunt esse satis ad delicias equini pe- 
coris lac potare. Quis ferat adversarium, qui pemicis 
jumenti heneficio currit et pascitur ?” 

Again — Procopius mentions no Bulgarians; only 
Huns : but certain deeds that Jornandes and others 
attribute to the former he gives to the latter. 

A third passage, that, admitting some distinction 
to have existed between the Huns and Bulgarians 
suggests the likelihood of its having been but slight, 
is from Fredegarius (c. 72) ; “ Eo anno, in Ava- 
rorum, cognomenti Chunorum, regno in Pannonia 
suiTexit vehomens intentio, eo quod de regno cer- 
tarent, cui deberetur ad succedendum, unus ex 
Avaris et alius ex Bulgaris" 

Fourthly. We must remember that both Ilm and 
Bhdgarim are collective names. Having done this, . 
we have two divisions. The exact names are dif- 
ficult to ascertain; hut names sujfficiently like to 
pass for denominations of the same tribe are found 
in one author amongst the Huns, in another amongst 
the Bulgarians — er rovrcp rcf )(p6ycp rd rSov BooA- 
jdpwv ^dros i7nj\.6ep rp ©pa/cp’ avayKtuov Zk etTrenv 
Kod wepl rfiy dpxcud'TTjTos rwp ^Ovoyovvto^pmv 
BovA-yapcoy ml Korpdycay. (Theoplian. ed. Par. p. 
296.) The place, however, the Huns is more usual ; 
and here the names are *Ovoyovpoi (Bunigari) 
and Koxniyovpoi {Kutziagiri.) 

Such is the evidence of Zeuss as opposed to that 
of the passage of Gibbon that preceded it. B u 
Gibbon himself, in another part of his great work 
(ch- xlii.), identifies the Bulgarians with the Huns, 

“ I adopt the appellation of Bulgarians from Enno- 
dius, Jornandes, Theophanes, and the Chronicles of 
Cassiodorus and Marcellinus, The name of Huns is 
too vague: the tribes of the Outturgurians and Ut- 
turgurians are too minute and harsh.” Again: “ tlie 
same year... was marked by an invasion of the Huns 
or Bulgarians.” The Cutigurians are the Kvrtd- 
yovpoL, or Cutziagiri, of the last extract. Their 
name will reoccur. 

The next population akin to the Huns (the proofs 
O'f this will be seen in the sequel and in Avaees) 
is that of the Avars. The reign of Justinian gives 
the first, that of Charlemagne the last, of this name. 
For further details, see Avaues. 

The fourth great name is that of the Khazars ; 
who are unequivocally mentioned under that desig- 
nation., as early as A. D. 626, though not by a 
contemporary historiim. The evidence, however, of 
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their power is sufficient. The emperor Leo IV., son 
of Constantine Copronymus, was the son of the 
Irene, daughter of the Khan of the Khazars. He 
reigned from a. ». 775 to a. d. 780. Their Utm 
ranges from the seventh century to the tenth; the 
power being at its maximum about a, d. 850. In 
spaxie they spread from the Caspian to the Dnieper: 
from the Caspian, inasmuch as the Arab name of 
that lake was the Sea of the Khazars; to Dnieper, 
because they are mentioned under the name Chwallsp 
by the earliest Kussian historian — Nestor, 

Much in the same way as the name Hun is suc- 
ceeded by that of Bulgarian, the name Kliazar is 
succeeded by that of Patzinaks, Petshinegues (Pize- 
race^ Pecenatici, Pmcenates, Pechiei^ Petinen^Posti’- 
mgi, Xlar^tmKcraiy Peczengezi (Eussian name), 
Bessetiij Bessi (Hungarian names). The Kanghar 
are a section of the Petshinegues, Time from a. i>. 
900 (there or thereabouts) to a, b. 1050. Place-— 
the parts between the Lower Danube and the Lower 
Don ==: Bessarabia, Cherson, and part of Taurida. 
Like the Khazars, they attack Eussia: pressing 
northwards and westwards. 

The Uzi {Guss, Arabic name) replace — or ap- 
pear to replace — the Petshenegi ; time, the 1 1th 
century. 

Lastly, come the Cumani, scarcely distinguishable 
from the Uzi. Of all the tribes akin to the Huns, the 
Cumani seem to have pressed furthest westwards. 
Probably, they occupied Volhynia — certainly a part 
of Hungary. The last individual who spoke a lan- 
guage allied to that of the Huns — a language of 
Asiatic origin — the last of the Gumanians — Varro, 
an old man of Karizag — died a. d. 1770. With 
him closes the history of the populations allied to 
Hun, who at one and the same time dwelt north of 
the Balkan, and retained their language. The Uood \ 
of the population is still abundant — in some cases 
predominant ; in Bulgaria, Hungary, the Danubian 
Principalities, Volhynia, Podolia, Cherson, Taurida, 
and the Crimea. 

It may be said that the evidence of the Hun mo- 
cession is deficient ; that the Catena Attiliariorum 
(so to say) is broken. Upon this, the writer remarks 
that the absolute identity of the preceding popu- 
lations with the Hun is not predicated. They are 
only said to belong to the same family with the 
Huns to Attila, and to illustrate the same general 
historical phenomenon ; viz. the intrusion into 
Eastern Europe of certain frontier populations 
from Western Asia, a phenomenon wliicdi is seen in 
its truer light when seen as a whole, than when 
seen in fragments. 

■ But what are the proofs that these nations are 
all in reality, though not all in name, Hun ? And 
in W'hat sense are they so ? They are not so poli- 
tically at any rate. They are so ethnologically, and 
they are so geographically. They are so geogra- 
phically; inasmuch as they can all be deduced from 
some portion of the area which lay between the most 
western occupancies of the Pannonian Huns, and the 
most northern occupancies of the Avar Huns. 

The Huns ethnologically members of the 
Turk family. — They are so ethnologically, as 
can be shown by the following train of reasoning: — 

a. That the Cumani and Petshinegi spoke the 
same language is expressly stated by Anna Comnena, 
a contemporary testimony. 

h. There is tlie evidence of the early Arab geo- 
graphers, that the Khazars and Bulgarians spoke 
the same language. 
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There are the reasons already given for con- 
necting ^ ■■ 

a. The Bulgarians and Huns ; 

The Avars and Huns. 

d. There is a specimen of the Cumanian, and 
there are glosses from the Khazar, Avar, Bulgarian, 
ail referable to one and the same language. 

c. That language is the Turk of Independent 
Tartary. “ 

It is submitted that this evidence is sufficient ; 
sufficient when we consider that no material facts 
traverse it, and that the a priori probabilitic^s are 
in its favour. What country so likely to have dis- 
charged a population upon South- eastera Eussia, tho 
Danubian Princixmlities, Bulgaria, and Hungary, as 
Independent Tartary and Caucasus (i. e. the govern- 
ment so called) ? At the siime time, the fact of the evi- 
dence of the Huns of Attila being of a more indirect 
kind than we might a priori expect, is by no means 
kept back. We only find what they are by what tlie 
Avars were. 

Early European History of the Popu- 
lations AKIN TO THE HuNS. — 1. Details of the 
mme, — Hitherto, the history of the populations 
akin to the Hun has been the history of certain 
populations connected with the decline of the Eoman 
empire : indeed, it has been treated as if it began 
during the reign of Valens, with the attack upon the 
Goths and the subsequent passage of the Danube. 
This has been the first fact recognised — the first 
fact supported by competent testimony. At the 
same time, a great deal of the Asiatic history has 
been objected to; a small part only admitted. Now, 
this leaves the early bistoiy of the Hun name uu- 
touKhed. If they did not come from tlie wall of 
China, whence came they? The name Ihm is new; 
but we have seen that there is a long and late his- 
tory of the Hun population under other names. 
May there nqt also be a long emdy one as well? 
May not the line run backwards as well as for- 
wards? This question is best treated after a pre- 
liminary notice of wffiat may be called the details of 
the Hun name. If the name JHtm (and indeed tho 
names Bulgarian, Khazari) are general and col- 
lective, yvhat are the specif designations? That 
such details exist has already been suggested by the 
remark of Gibbon, that the names Kutigun, &c., 
were too specific and limited. We have, then, tho 
following names:-— 

1. Amikuri of Priscus ; Alplhwri of Jomandes. 
2. Itimari, Priscus and Jomandes. 3. Alddzuri, 
Jomandes. 4. Tonosures of Priscus ; Tuncarsi of 
Jomandes. 5. Boisci, Priscus and Jomandes. 6. 
Sorosgi, Priscus. 7. Kuturguri (^Kotriguil in Aga- 
thias), Procopius. Cutziagiri, Jomandes. 8- Ut- 
urguri of Agathias. 9. UUizuri of Agathias, 
Ultzimures of Jomandes. 10. Angisctrl, Jor- 
nandes. 11. Bitugures, Jomandes. 12. Satages, 
Jomandes ; probably same as Satagarii, 13. Sahiri, 
I’rocopius. 14. Ui'ugi, 15. Onoguri, belonging to 
the country called Onoguria, Geogr. Eavenn. 16. 
Kali, Menander. 17. Saraguri. The list can pro- 
bably be increased. It is considered, however, sufii- 
cient to show that the statement that the term Hun 
was a generic and collective name, was based upon a 
sufficient list of species. The evidence as to the 
Hun affinities of the preceding tribes is not uniform. 
It is stronger in some cases than in others. In all, 
however, it seems sufficient. For further information 
see Zeuss, uv. Ihinni, Ala^ii, Bulgari, Avares, 

The Acatziri. — O ne mune of greater iinporUuice 
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than tlie rest has been reserved, A catziri. Wliat 
Fi-iscus found, on his visit to Attila’s court or camp, 
respecting these Acatziri, has been already noticed. 
We nrast remember where they lay, viz. in the moun- 
tain districts of the parts about Hungary, (say) in 
Transylvania. Contrast this locality with that of the 
Avars, who, in their original locality, seem to have 
been the most northern of Huns; and who (we must 
remember) are distinctly designated by that name. 
So are the Acatziri. Now, between these limits lay 
the Scythia of Herodotus. That the Scytliians of 
Herodotus belonged to the great Turk family is, in 
the present article, a postulate ; but evidence will be 
given of this tact in the articles Scythae, Scythia. 
And the Huns, with tlieir allied populations, were Turk 
also. Neither, however, w’ere indigenous to Europe: 
but, on the contrary, each intrusive, each originally 
Asiatic ; each, under an a priori view of their pro- 
bable origin, from the north-western parts of Inde- 
])endcnt Tartary. Now, whatever may be the actual 
tacts of the Hun history, there is no need of any 
migrations later than that of the Scythae (Skoloti) 
to bring them into Europe, and there is no evidence 
of such. And, whatever may have been the actual 
facts in the history of the Scythae, there is no evi- 
dence of their luiving eitker been ejected from 
their European occupancies^ or extinguished as 
populations. The only definite fact is a change of 
the names by which the populations of a certain 
portion of Europe are known. It is suggested, then, 
that the history of the populations akin to the Hun, 
from the 5th century forwards, is, in the inain^ a 
continuance of the history of the Scytliae of the 4th 
century b. c. But is there atiy evidence of such 
continuity? It is submitted that there is some. 
The Kariapoi of Herodotus are, probably, the Cu- 
tiguri of later w'riters. The Huns of Attila are net 
only called Scythae, but more specifically Royal 
Scythae. (Priscus, c?e Legcd. 8. 1.) ^astly, comes 
the notice of the Xovvoi (vid. sup.) by Ptolem. 

But what if the A caiziH:=Agathy7'si f Mr. New- 
man, in a paper on the Scythia of Herodotus^ places 
them in Transylvania. So much for the coincidence 
of place and phice. Wliat as to name and name ? 
There is a certain amount of difference we must 
expect k priori. The two words have come to us 
through different routes, and at different times. 
Agathyrsi is Greek — early, classical Greek ; as 
(sis Greek) Eoman also. It was taken by our early 
Greek authorities at second-hand ; perhaps even less 
directly than that. This means, that it was not 
taken from the Agathyrsi themselves, but that it 
passed through an intermediate language, becoming 
thereby liable to change. 

But the Greeks of the time of Priscus got it either 
first-hand, or through the Goths, and their forms are, 
AKoxipoi and ’A/car^pot, Acatziri (in certain MSS., 
Acazziri). It w'ould be strange if the words were 
liker than they are. There has been a difference of 
medium, and a difference of form is the natural result. 
The present writer makes no secret of laying great 
stress on these words, Acatziri and Agathyrsi^ even 
at the risk of being accused of indulging in etymo- 
logies. He will, ere long, strengtlien it by another ; i 
submitting that the two combined are more than ; 
twice as strong as one standing alone : they confirm ' 
each other. At present he suras up with the inference, , 
that If the Acatziri were Huns, and the Agathyrsi 
Scythae, and each occupied the same locality at times 
so distant as the Ag<?i^ of Herodotus and Priscus, 
some member of the Huii name, at least, tvas in situ 
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in Tmn.sylvania sis centuries before Attik’s time, — 
some Scythiims coincided with some Huns. 

It is now suggested that the history of these 
parts be read backwards. For the parts between the 
Aluta and the Dniester, it ivas the Komans of Trajan 
who displaced the descendants of the Scythae of 
Herodotus, fragments of w'hom remained in Tran- 
sylvania as Acatziri in the time of Attila. And why 
not the Huns of Attila be what the Acatziri were ? ■ 
No evidence brings them from any point east of the 
Aluta. All that evidence does is to say that certain 
Huns fought against certain Alans on the Maeotis; 
that certain Huns ejected certain Thervings from 
Bessarabia ; that certain Huns occupied the conntiy 
between the Aluta and Theiss. All heyoxidisinfermce^ 
and the inference of the present writer is, that the Huns 
of Attila were no new coiners in Hungary. Where 
was Attila’s court or camp ? Not in Eoman Dacia, 
nor yet in Roman Pannonia : but just in that part 
between the two that was never Romanised ; a likely 
spot fur the remains of such independence as the 
Scythian portion of Dacia might preserve, but not a 
likely spot for a new invader from the Don or Volga. 
Part, then, of Dacia was Scythian or Turk ? Cer- 
tainly. No man can say how much. And the sub- 
jects of Decebalus may have been Scythian or Turk, 
descendants of the Agathyrsi, ancestors of the Aciit- 
ziri, close kinsmen of the Huns of Attila. Such is 
the inference. If soldiers, why not captains ? why 
not Decebalus himself ? There are those who may 
think that the notion of Decebalus being a Turk 
supplies a reduxitio ad ahsurdum. Yet it is only 
our preconceived notions that are shocked. No facts 
are against it. Why should not the Agathyrei 
of Dacia have supplied a leader as well as any 
other? Decebalus is a word strange to Gothic, 
strange to Slavonic, not strange to Twrh history. 
When the proper and specific Turks first appear in 
the field of history, as they do in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, the name of the first Turk khan is that of 
the kst Dacian king — Disbul,m Gibbon; A/fa^ovAo?, 
in Menander (p. 301). 

The true historical character of Attila will, per- 
haps, never be recognised; but, if we must have 
extremes, the doctrine that he was the reconstructor 
of an impaired nationality, and the analogue of Pela- 
gius in Spain rather than of Tamerlane in Asia, is 
as little removed from the probable truth as the 
notion that he was the Scourge of God and the 
symbol of barbarism. The ejection of the Goths 
seems to have a simple detail in the history of 
Dacia, — possibly the first great event in the recon- 
struction of a Scythic (or Scytho-S^matian) king- 
dom as opposed to a Eomano-Germanic one. At 
any rate, it is much more certain that the Goths were 
the intruders than it is that the Huns were. 

White Huns (Oijvvoi hebKoi ), Oibaritae’., 
Nei*thalitab, Efhthalitae. — Cidriate is the 
name in Priscus ; white, the epithet of Proco- 
pius. Their locality was the south-western part 
of Turkestan: their affinities, probably Turk ; the 
present Turcomans being their likeliest descendants* 
They appear in history as being engaged in a war ' 
agairust Pirozes, king of Persia, in the sixth cen- 
tmy. (Procop. JB. R. i. 3.) They are distinctly 
Stated ,by Procopius to have agreed with the Huns 
chiefly in name ; to have been designated by the 
epithet white, because their complexion was fair , 
to have been comparatively civilised, settled, and 
agricultural. 

Chionitae. — N eumann considered that a pojiu- 
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lation named by Ammianus Marcellinus Chionitmi Chinese evidence for those early times is tmsatis- 
areHuns— name for name. Their king Grumbates, factory, — tmsatisfactory even as a general view, 
along with the king of the Caucasian Albania, was But there are suspicious details as well. Teiiman, 
an ally of Sapor in the w-ar against Julian (xviii. the first Tanjou of the Huns, reappears some cen- 
6. § 22). Populations akin to the Huns in Korth- tunes later as the first Khan of the Turks. Neu- 
ern Armenia, or along the Georgian frontier, are mann himself argues that the word Gan-tsai (or 
by no means improbable. Antsiii) in the Chinese books means Asia, word for 

Relations of the Hunni to the Hhit-JO word; and that it was a name taken from the 
OF Chinese history. — The criticism upon the western world. If this, why not more ? Why not 
connection (real or supposed) of the Huns with a the name Hun-jo ? The facts that are found in the 
population that came in contact with the Chinese, writers who have dealt with the Hun-jo histojj, as 
has been deferred until the present occasion. It taken from the Chinese, are suspiciously like the 
comes best after a notice of the Wiiite Huns, facts of the Byzantine historians. The name DiU 
Gibbon’s account is that of De Guignes, Neumann a~pul is given as being a Chinese form for Atfd^ou- 
has adopted, and in some degree sanctioned, the Aos, a king certainly connected with Byzantine, not 
view^s of the French and English historians. As so certainly with Chinese, history, tl is by no means 
Neumann is well versed in Chinese literature, his certain that the whole history of the Hun-jo is 
opinion is important. The criticism of the present older than the influence of those Syrian Christians 
writer is based upon no pretence of anything of the in China and Mongolia, who gave the Mongolians 
sort. He only takes the evidence as he finds it. their alphabet, and with it (perhaps) a sufficient 
Let us see what is stated, and then compare it with inkling of the history of Western Asia to lie adapted 
what is proved. A writer (Sse-ma-tsien) whose to the antiquities of their own country, 
date is fixed about b. c. 100, but whose writings But, granting this view to be untenable, and that 
haVv not come down to us, and who is only known the Chinese history is authentic, we must remember 
from being quoted by Ma-tu-an-lin (a widter of the that the Huns of Attila were one thing, tire White 
eighth century A, D.), is said to have stated that, Huns of Turkestan another; and it may be added 
between B. c. 2357 and b. c. 2205, there ^ived on that, if some Huns or other must be brought in 
the Upper Hoangho a tribe called by the Chinese contact with China, the case is the stronger for 
JShan-jang {arm^d imuntahieers). Between B. c. those of Turkestan. At the present moment, the 
2205 and b. c. 1766, the name for the population Turk ppulations of Yarkend and Khoten belong to 
of these localities is Hun-jo. That the Shan-jang what is called Chinese Tartary ; whereas, between 
are the Hun-jo under a Chinese, and the Hun-jo the Northern Turks (Tartary) and China, the vast 
the Shan-jang under a native name, is stated by tract of Mongolia inteivenes. 

Neumann ; but it is an inference of his ovm^ un- Such is a sketch of the reasons for disconnecting 
supported (so far as his text goes) by anything the Huns of Attila and the Hun-jo of Chinese 
Chinese. Hence, admitting the Hun-jo to be authors. (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, §-c. ; Creasy, 
Huns, the evidence of their being Shan-jang is in- lFor?<:i(ChaIoiLs);De Guignes, 

complete. This subtracts something from their Histvire des Huns; Neumann, Die Volker des Sild'- 
antiquity. The history proceeds with the statement ichen Russlan^s.) [B. G. L.] 

tliat — about b. o. 300 there was a great Tanjou HUNNUM, in Britain, the fifth station along the 
(sovereign) of the Hun-jo named Tenman, and that line of the Vallum, beginning at Segedunuin 
he came 1000 years after an individual named Shim- ( Wallsend), where the Notitia places the Ala Sabi- 
vrei; nothing being known for the interval. This niana — a body of troops probably named after 
subtracts agam from the historical antiquity of the Hadrian’s emprps, Sabina. It coincides with the 
Hun-jo. About b. o. 207 Maotun conquers great present locality of Halton, wdiere Roman remains are 
part of China, and about A. d. 90 his descendants abundant, and where, in a.d. 1 GOO, Camden found a 
are themselves conquered and ejected. This we monumental slab erected to the memory of a soldier 
get from the Chinese. We also get the statement of the Ala Sabiniana. For a notice of the excavation 
that these broken and ejected Hun-jo moved west- made at Hunnum and its results, as well as for that 
wards. They are now getting towards a time and of Roman road, and a bridge made out an older 
place where Europeiin histoiy takes coguisap.ce of' Roman one, see Bruces Roman Wall, pp. 12^> — 
them. The Hun-jo are pressed by the Chinese, 141. [E, G. L.] 

press upon the Alans, and come out as the Huns of HYAEA. [Hyle, No. 2.] 
the time of Valens. HYAMPEIA. [Delphi, p. 764, a.] 

It may narrow the question if we criticise this HYAWIFOLIS ('TeJ^TroAfs ; Eth. "TapTroXirns'), 
last fact in the history of the Hun-jo only; leaving an ancient town of Phocis, mentioned by Homer (iL 
out the earlier ones, as being but remotely comiected ii. 521), and said to have been founded by the 
with that of the Huns. Can the fugitive from China, Hyantes after they had been expelled from Boeotia 
A.D. 90, be connected with the invaders of South by the Cadmeians. (Paus- ix. 35. § 5; Strab. ix. 
Russia in the time of Valens ? The best attention p. 424.) It was situated on the road leading from 
which the writer of this article has been able to Orehomenus to Opus (Paus. I c.), and, as it stood 
give to the modem writers on this subject, has left at the entrance of a valley which formed a con- 
him with the conviction that the connection is one venient passage from Locris into Phocis and Boeotia, 
of their own making. No western writer carries the its name frequently occurs in history. It was at 
Huns east of the Volga ; no Chinese one, west of the the entrance of this pass that the PJiocians gained a 
latitude of Lake Baikal. Neumann’s references lead victory over the Thessalians. (Herod, viii. 28.) 
us ^to believe that the Alans are mentioned by the Hyampolis w’as afterwards destroyed, along with the 
Chinese historians. The context shows that they other Phocian towns, by the army of Xerxes. (Herod, 
are not. The link, then; is hypothetical and unsa- viii. 33.) In b. c. 371 Jason, in his march through 
iisfactory. Phocis, when he was returning from Boeotia utter 

It may have struck some that the whole of the ihe battle of Leuctra, is said to have taken Ta/awo- 
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Xircou rh TTpodcrretoj/ (Xen. ITelL vi. 4. § 27), 
which ii> supposed by some to be the same place as 
Cleouae, a village belonging to Hyampolis. (Pint. 
de Virt Mul p. 244; Valcken. ad Eerod. viii. 28.) 
In B. c. 347 a battle was fought near Hyampolis 
between the Boeotians and Phocians. (Diod. xvi. 
56.) The city is said to have been destroyed by 
Philip ; but, as Pausanias states that the ancient 
agora, senate-house, and theatre were still remain- 
ing in his time, it must have been chiefly the fortifi- 
cations which were destroyed by Philip. At all 
events it continued to be an inhabited city, and is 
mentioned in the Roman wars in Greece. (Liv. 
xxxii. 18.) It was embellished by Hadrian with a 
Stoa. Pausanias mentions also a temple of Artemis, 
who was the deity chiefly worshipped in the city. 
(Pans. X. 35. §§ 6, 7.) Pliny (iv. 7, s. 22) and 
Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 20) erroneously describe Hyam- 
polis as a city of Boeotia. 

The ruins of Hyampolis may be seen upon a 
heiglit about five minutes northward of the village 
of Vogdkani. “ The entire circuit of the fortitica- 
tions is traceable, but they are most complete on the 
western side. The masonry is of the third order, 
nearly approaching to the most regular kind. The 
circumference is about three-quarters of a mile. The 
direct distance to this ruin from the summit of Abue 
is not more than a mile and a half in a north-west 
direction. Below Vogdhmii, on the side of a steep 
batik which falls to the valley of Khubavo, a foun- 
tain issuing from the rock is discharged through 
two spouts into a stone reservoir of ancient construc- 
tion, which stands probably in its original place.” 
(Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. pp. 167, seq.) 

Strabo relates (I, o.) that there was another town, 
named Hyampolis, in Pliocis, situated on Par- 
nassus. 

HYANTES (‘^Yovres), are mentioned among the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Boeotia, who were driven 
out of this country by the Cadmeians, whereupon 
they founded the town of Hyampolis in Phocis. 
(Pans. ix. 5. § 1, ix. 35. § 5; Strab. vii. p. 321, ix. 
pp. 401, 424, X, p. 464.) 

HYBLA (''Y/SAa; Eih, Eyblensis, but 

the adjective form is Hyblaeus), is the name of no 
less than three cities of Sicily, which are often con- 
founded with each other, and which it is sometimes 
very difficult to distinguish. 

1. The largest and most considerable of the three, 
thence called for distinction's sake Ilyhla Major or 
Magna ('Tj8Ace 7} Steph. B. ; Pans. v. 23. 

§ 6: on coins ^T$Ka MsjdKr): Eckhel, vol. i* 
p. 216), w'as situated on the southern slope of 
Mount Aetna, not far from the river Symaethus. 
tience it is described by Pausanias (in whose time 
it had ceased to be an' independent city) as situated 
in the territory of Gatana (fv rg Karavatct, 1. o.). 
Ill like manner, we find it noticed by Thucydides 
as a place between Catana and Centuripa, so that 
the Athenians, on their return from an expedition to 
the latter city, ravaged the com fields of the Ines- 
saeans and Hyblaeans. (Thuc. vi. 96). It was 
cieiu'Iy a Siculian city; and hence, at an earlier 
period, it is mentioned among the other towns of 
that people in the interior of the island w’’hich 
Ducetius sought to unite into a common league, a 
measure to wiiieh the Hyblaeans alone refused to 
accede. (Diod. xi. 88), It is quite clear that, in 
all the above passages, the Aefnciean Hybla is the 
one meant ; and it seems probaf)lc that the city of 
Hybla, which was attacked by the Athenians soon 
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after their landing in Sicily (Thuc. vi. 62), but 
withmit success, was no other, though Thucydides 
calls it Hybla Geleatis (‘"T^Aa tj VeXedris'), an 
epithet which has been generally supposed to belong 
to the second city of the name. (See No. 2.) 

During the Second Punic War, Livy mentions 
Hybla as one of the towns that were induced to 
revolt to the Carthaginians in b. c. 211, but were 
quickly recovered by the Roman praetor M. Cor- 
nelius. (Liv. xxvi. 21.) In the time of Cicero the 
Hyblenses (evidently the people of the Aetnaean 
city) appear as a considerable municipal commu- 
nity, wirii a territory fertile in com (Cic, Verr. iii. 
43); and Hybla is one of the few places in the 
interior of Sicily which Pompomus Mela thinks 
worthy of' mention. Its name is also found both in 
Pliny, who reckons it among the populi stipen- 
diarii” of the island, and in Ptolemy. Hence it is 
strange that Pausanias .appears to speak of it as 
in his time utterly desolate*. The passage, how- 
ever, is altogether so confused that it is veij 
difficult to say of which Hybla he is there speaking. 
(Mel. ii. 7. § 16; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14 ; Ptol. iii. 4. 
§ 14; Pans. v. 23. § 6.) We find no later notice- 
of it, though an inscription of Christian times found 
at Catana appeara to refer to Hybla as still existing 
under its ^ancient name. (CastelL Inscr. SiciL 
p. 2.53, no. 42.) 

''Hie site cannot be fixed with certainty ; but the 
position suggested by Cluverius, at Paternb (about 
12 miles from CatanuC)^ is probable enough, and 
derives strong confirmation from the discovery in 
that city of an altar dedicated “Veneri Victriei 
Hyblensi.” (Cluver. Sicil p. 235; Castell. Num. 
fjet, Sicil p. 36.) The difficulty of its determina- 
tion arises from our uncertainty as to the site of the 
neighbouring city of Aetna. [Aetna.] 
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2. Hybla, called by Stephanus “ the Little ” 
jLLtKptt)f and by Pausanias Hybla Gereatis (^ repef£- 
Tis, Paus. V. 23. § 6), was intimately connected, 
if not identical, with the Greek colony of Megara, 
which thence derived the name of Megara Hr- 
blaea. There is considerable discrepancy between 
the different accounts of the foundation of that 
colony [Megara], but all agree that it wm founded 
in the territory, if not exactly on the site, of the 
Siculian town of Hybla. (Thuc. vi. 4 ; Strab. vi. 
p. 267; Scymii. Ch. 277; Serv. ad Virg. Eel. 
i. 55.) Megara was destroyed by Gelon of Syracuse 
after it had subsisted 245 years, and its inhabitants 
expelled or removed elsewhere. (Thuc. 1. c.) Its 
territoiy was naturally incorporated with that of 
Syracuse, and the site of the city itself appears to 
have remained desolate till the Athenian expedition 
to Sirily, B. c. 415, when we find Lamachus judi- 
ciously proposing to occupy it as the naval station 
of the Athenian fleet ('rhue. vi. 49.) But thi.s 
advice was overruled, and the next spring the Syra- 
cusans erected a fort for the protection of the site, 
which the Athenians repeatedly attacked, but with- 
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out success, (Td. vi. 75, 94.) After tliis we hear 
nothing more either of Megara or Hybla until the 
Second Punic War, when the former is mentioned 
as a small town which was occupied by the Syra- 
cusans during their hostile operations against Mar- 
cellas, and was in consetjuence taken by assault, 
plundered, and destroyed by that general, b. a 214. 
(Liv. xxiv. 30, 35.) A small town seems, however, 
to have again grown up upon the site; Cicero 
notices it under the name of Megaiis, but calls it 
only ‘‘a place” near Syracuse, without indicating 
that it was a town ; but both Mela and Pliny dis- 
tinctly call it such. (Cic. Fern v. 25 ; Pliii. hi. 
8. s. 14; Mel. ii. 7. § 16.) Strabo, on the other 
hand, says that the city of Megara no longer existed, 
but the name of Hybla still remained: and Pausa- 
nias speaks of the latter as a Tillage in the territory 
of Catana. (Strab, v\. p. 267 ; Pans. v. 23. § 6.) 
The inference which we may probably draw trom 
these contradictory statements is, that there was a 
small place on the spot which was sometimes known 
as Megara, sometimes as Hybla. The latter name, 
as Strabo tells us, still retained some celebrity from 
the fame of the Hyblaean honey, which was pro- 
duced on the neighbouring hills, and the praises of 
which are sung by the Latin poets. (Strab, L c . ; 
Virg. Eel i. 35, mi. 37 ; Ovid, Trist v. 13. 22, 
Ex. Font. iv. 15. 10 ; Sil. Ital. xiv. 199.) 

Pausanias appears to apply to this Hybla the 
epithet of Gereatis (repeans), which must cer- 
tainly be the same word with the FeAeaTts of Thu- 
cydides (vi. 62), though (as already observed) the 
latter author seems to give the name to the Aet- 
naean Hybla: the circumstances of the campaign 
rendering it highly improbable that the Megaraean 
Hybla can be there meant, even if there was any 
• such place then in existence. But Stephanus also 
gives the name of Galeotae to the citizens of Megara 
Hyblaea (''TjSXa v M-tKpa, ot iroXtrai '‘T^Aaioi 
TaXearai Meyapexs, Steph. B. v. and 

these Galeotae are noticed by Cicero, on the autho- 
rity of Philistus, as celebrated for their skill in the 
interpretation of dreams ’(Cic. de Divin. i. 20), a 
quality which Pausanias expressly ascribes, on the 
same authority, to the inhabitants of Hybla Gereatis. 
(Pans. V, 23. § 6.) We seem, therefore, compelled 
to admit that these Galeotae were the native or 
Sicnlian inhabitants of the territory in which Megara 
was founded : and it seems at least highly probable 
that there always existed a Siculian town of Hybla, 
distinct from the Greek city of Megara, though of 
course dependent upon the latter in the days of its 
power. But the passage of Pausanias as it stands, 
is so confused (if not corrupt) that it is difSculfc to 
rely on it ; and he himself admits the confusion that 
frequently existed between the two cities of the 
name, and which prevented him from pronouncing 
positively which of them it was that liad dedicated 
offerings at Clympia. (Paus. 1. c.) 

The site of the Megaraean Hybla appears to be 
clearly fixed near the mouth of the little river 
Cantaro^ the ancient Alabus, a small stream flowing 
into the Sinus Megarensis: a short distance from 
its right bank, Fazello describes the ruins of a con- 
siderable town as visible in his day, but in D’Orville’s 
time there remained only very slight and uncertain 
vestiges. (Fazell. de Eel). Sic. iii. 4. p. 159 ; D’Or- 
ville, Sicnla, p. 172.) Cluverius follows Fazello in 
regarding these as the remains of the Greek colony 
of hlegara, but there seems much reason to suppose 
that that city was situated nearer to the modern 
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Agosta. [BIegara.] The neighbouring village 
of Melilli is supposed by local writers to have de- 
rived its name from the honey of the Hyblaean hills, 
in the midst of which it is situated, 

3. The third city of the name, called by Stepha- 
nus “ the Less ” ("Tj8Aa and surnained 

Hera or Heraea (''Hpa, ‘Hpata), is much the 
least known of the three. Ho allusion to it is found 
in Pausanias, where he is distinguishing the other 
two cities of the name, nor in any of tlie geogra- 
phers : but we fliid iji the Itineraries a town of 
Hybla, placed on the line of road from Syracuse to 
Agrigentum, which is certainly distinct from both 
the preceding, and can therefore be no other than 
the third Hybla of Stephanus. It was situateil, 
according to the Itineraries, 18 miles from Acme 
(Palazzola), on the ro^id to Agrigentum, but its 
precise site has not been identified, (itm. Ant. p. 89 ; 
Tab. Fmt). A passage in wiiicb Cicero sj>eaks of 
a town called Hera, in Sicily (cf.d Att. ii. 1. § 5), has 
been thought to refer to this town ; but the reading 
is very doubtful. 

The circumstance that there were so many towns 
called Hybla in Sicily probably arose from the fact 
mentioned by Pausanias, that there was a local 
divinity of the name. (Paus. v, 23. § 6.) [F.H.B.] 

HY'CCARA or HY'OAEA (^T/c«apa, Time.; 
"'TtcapUj Diod., Steph. B. : Eth. ‘TKdpsvs, Id.), a 
small town on the N, coast of Sicily between Pa- 
! nomius and the port of Segesta. Tliucydides tells 
us it was a Sicanian town; and it appeara to have 
been independent of, and on hostile terms with, the 
neighbouring city of Segesta. Hence, during the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, b.c. 415, Nicias, as 
he was proceeding with the fleet along the N. cojist 
of the island, landed at Hyccara, which he took and 
plundered, and afterwards made it over to the 
Segestans. (Thuc. vi. 62 ; Diod. xiii. 6.) The 
Athenians are said to have realised 100 talents by 
the booty thus acquired : among the captives taken 
on this occasion was the celebrated courtesan Lais, 
then a mere child, who wiis carried to Corinth and 
there sold as a slave. (Plut. Nic. 15, Alctb. 39 ; 
Athen. xiii. p. 589 ; Paus. ii. 2. § 5 ; Steph. B. 
3.V. *'T«apa; Schol. in Aristoph. FluL 179.) Ho 
subsequent notice of Hyccara is found in history : it 
probably continued to be but a small place, and a 
mere dependency of Segesta or Panonnus : but it 
did not cease to exist, for its name reappears in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus (pp. 91, 97), which places it 
11. P. from Panorraus, proceeding along the coast to 
the westward. This distance coincides with a place 
called Muro di Carini^ where, according to Fazello, 
the ruins of an ancient town were still visible in his 
time. The modern town of Carini (the name of 
which is probably derived from that of Hyccara) 
has been removed to a distance of three miles 
inland, (Fazell. de Reh, Sic. vii, 6 ; C Inver. SiciL 
p.272.) [E.ILB.J 

HYHASPES ('TSdcTTr^^y, Strab. xv. p. 686; Plin. 
vi. 20. s. 23 ; Mela, iii. 7. 6 ; Curt. iv. 5 ; Dion. 
Perieg. V. 1139), one of the principal rivers of that 
part of India called tlie Panpib. It rises in the 
north-western Himdleh mountains in Kashmir, and, 
after flowing nearly S., falls into the Acesines or 
Chendb. Its Sanscrit name was Vitastd, which is 
probably preserved in that of one of its modern titles, 
of the river of Behut Its present most usual name 
is Jelum. It was on the hanks of this river that 
Alexander built ids fleet of timber which he procured 
from the JMontes Eiuodi (western Uimdieh) (Strab. 
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XV. p. 698), and fought the great battle with Porus, 
founding, after its successful termination, two cities 
in commemoration of it, — Kicaea (now Behut f) and 
Bucephala. (Arrian, Anah. v. 19.) Arrmi re- 
marks that the Hydaspes, on flowing into the Acesines, 
lost its name; but that the Acesines, after receiving 
the Hydraotes, preseiwed its title unchanged (vi. 14; 
Curt. ix. 4). The river seems to have been con- 
sidered one of great size by the historians^' of Alex- 
ander’s invasion, as it is stated that Alexander saw 
crocodiles on its banks. (Strab. xv. p. 696.) Many 
wonderful stories seem to have been related about it 
by the poets, whence Horace speaks of “ fabulosus 
Hydaspes” {Carm. i. 22. 8). Virgil calls it “ Me- 
dus Hydasyjes” {Georg, iv. 211), using Medus in 
the general sense of eastern. Ptolemy calls it Bi- 
daspes (Biddcr'injs. vii. 1. 26), which is nearer to its 
native name than the more common Greek appel- 
lation. [V.] 

HY'DATA f^TSara, Ptol. iii. 8. § 9), a town in 
Dacia, which has been identified wdth Kurte Ar<?- 
schisch in IVallachia, (Kbppen, Nachr. von einigen 
in Ungarn, Siehenhurgm, heJuncHiclim Alt,, Wien, 
1823, p. 19.) [E.B.J.] 

HYDE, a town of uncertain site, on the frontier 
oetween Cappadocia and Galatia. (Plin. v.25; Hie- 
rocl. p. 675; Concil. Chalced. p. 526.) [L. S-] 

HYDISSA ("TSio-cra), a small town in Caria, 
respecting the site of which nothing is known, ex- 
cept that it was situated on tlie east of Mylassa. 
(Ptol, V. 2. § 20; Stepb. B. s.v, "^TSkto-os; Plin, v 
29.) [L, S.] 

HYDFA (*'Tdpa), a promontory on the south of 
the gulf of Elaea in Aeolis,. forming the south-wes- 
teni comer of the bay, and now called Ca^7e Fokia. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 622 ; PfcoL v. 2. § 6.) [L. S.] 

HYDHA. [Aetolia, p. 64, a,] 

HYDBAMUM {^Tdpafiou^ StaSasm.; 

Steph. B. : Mh. 'TSpafiteis), a city of Crete, which 
the Maritime Itinemry places at 100 stadia to the 
E. of Amphimatrium. There can be no doubt but 
that it is represented by the modern Sfakian village 
of Dhrdmiay situated in the fertile little plain run- 
ning between the mountains and the shore along the 
bay of Amphimalla. (Pashley, Trav. vol. i. p. 72; 
Hock, Kreta, vol. i. pp. 395, 434.) [E. B. J.] 

HYDBAO'TES (‘YSpacSrij^, Arrian, Anah. vi. 8, 
13, 14, Ind. c. 3), a river of the Panjdh, which flows 
nearly SW. from the lower chain of the western 
Hirndleh mountains till it joins the Acesines {Che- 
n/ih). Its Sanscrit name is I'ravaii, which has 
been slightly modified into its present^ appellation of 
the BavL According to Arrian, the river joined the 
Acesines in the territory of the Cambistholi, after 
having already received as tributaries the Hyphasis 
(now Vlpdsa). the Saranges, and the Neudrus. {Jnd. 
c- 4.) This is not strictly correct, as the Hyphasis 
falls into the Acesines somewhat below the ATy- 
draotes. Strabo calls this river Hyarotis {'TapccTis, 
XV. pp. 694 — 697), 'which is perhaps the nearest 
to the fonn of the native name. Curtins, on the 
other hand, writes. Hydraotes (ix. 1. § 13). Ptolemy 
speaks of a river he calls the Adris or Ruadris, 
which is probably the same stream (vii. 1. §§ 26, 
27). [V.] 

HY'DEEA ('rSp4a.x M7t. ’rSpedTys: ByOra), a 
small island off the coast of Hermionis and Troe- 
'/enia. It originally belonged to the inhabitants of 
Hermione, who gave the island to the Samian exiles 
instead of money, and the latter pawned it to the 
Troezenians. (Hecat ap. Sieph. B. s. f.; Herod. 
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iii. 59 ; Pans. ii. 34. § 9.) Hydrea, which is rarely 
mentioned in antiquity, became in modern times the 
head-quai*ters of Grecian commerce and the cradle 
of modem Grecian freedom. Although Hydra is 
only a few miles in circumference, so rocky as 
scarcely to yield the common vegetables, and with 
no water except -what is collected in cisterns, it 
attained by its commerce an extraordinary degree 
of pro.speritj. Before the Greek revolution it "had 
a wealthy ppulation of more than 25,000 souls, 
and upwards of 300 trading vessels. But the losses 
which the Hydriotes experienced gave a blow to 
their prosperity from which they have never re- 
covered. (Holland, TravelSy vol. ii. p. 202, 2nd ed.; 
Bohlaye, Mecherches, p. 63 ; Leake, Pelopon- 
nesiaca^ p. 284, seq.; Curtins, Pdopomiesos^ voi. ii. 
p. 456.) 

HYDBE'LA (‘"YSp^jAa), a town in Caria, said to 
have been founded by Hydrelus, one of three bro- 
thers who emigrated from Sparta. (Strab. xiv, p. 
650; Steph, B. s. v.; Liv. xxxvii. 56.) The Hy- 
drelitae., no doubt the people of Hydrela (Plin. v. 
29), belonged to the conventus of Cibyra. [L. S.) 

HYDRIACXJS ('TSpfct/rds), a small stream which 
ran into the sea along the coast of Gedrosia, which 
is mentioned by name by Marcian (p. 22) and 
Ptolemy (vi. 8, § 8). [^*3 

HYDBUHTUM, called in Greek and sometimes 
also in Latin HYDKXJS ('TSpoOs: Mk 'Thpohin-ios*^ 
Hydruntinus, but an inscription has Eudrentinus : 
Olranto), a city of Calabria, on the coast of the 
Adriatic, and a port of considerable importance, for 
which it was indebted to the circumstance of its 
being the nearest point of Italy to the coast of Greece, 
the passage being shorter even than that from Brun - 
dusium. (Cie. ad AtL xv. 21.) We have very little 
inftinnation as to its early history; but it seems pro- 
bable that it was a Greek city, or at least had re- 
ceived a Greek colony, though the tradition related 
by Stephanus of Byzantium (a. v. Bkvms)., which 
represented it as founded by Cretans, is probably 
connected with the legends which ascribed a Cretan 
origin to tlie Sallentines and Messapians, rather than 
to any historical Greek colony. But Scylax dis- 
tinctly notices ** the port of Hydras,” in a passage 
where he is speaking only of Greek towns (Scyl. 
p. 5. § 14) ; and tliough he there seems to imply that 
it was not an independent city like Metapontum or 
Tarentum, he elsewhere (p. 11. § 27) calls it ttSkis 
iv rg ^Jairvyiq. : hence it seems highly probable tliat 
it was at that time merely a dependency of Tarentum. 
Nor do we hear anything of Hydruntum for some time 
after it had fallen, with the rest of the Messapian pen- 
insula, under tlie Boman yoke; tlie establishment of 
the Boman colony at Brandusium and the increasing 
importance of that port having, doubtless, tended to 
throw Hydruntum into the shade. But as early as 
B. c. 191 we find that it was a customary place of 
landing in Italy, for those who came from Greece 
and crossed over from Corey ra (Liv. xxxvi. 21); and 
this probably continued to be a route much fre- 
quented, while Brundusium was the point of com- 
munication with Apollonia and the coast of Epirus, 
Cicero, however, recognises the fact, that the shortest 
passage from Italy to the opposite coast was from 
Hydruntum, which for that reason he himself seems 
to have preferred to Brundusium; though Pliny tells 
us that the latter route, though longer, was the 
safer of the two. (Cic. ad Att.xv. 21 f xvL 6, ad 
Fam. xvi. 9 ; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16.) All the an- 
cient geographers mention Hydruntum as situated 
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at the mouth or entrance of the Adriatic: Pliny 
states the width of the strait which separated it fi*oin 
the opposite coast near Apollonia at 50M. P., which 
is just about the truth; and this accords also with 
Strabo’s statement, that it was 400 stadia (50 M. P.) 
from Hydnintum to the island of Sason near the 
Acroceraunian Promontory. Pliny adds a strange 
story, that Pyrrhus had at one time formed the 
project of closing up the passage with a bridge of 
boats, and that the same idea had been taken np 
at a later time by M. Varro, in the war against the 
pirates. (Plin. hi. 11. s. 16 ; Strab. vi. p. 281; 
Mel. ii, 4. § 7 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 14.) Strabo speaks 
of Hydruntum as in his time but a small place 
(iroXixi'V, l> c.) ; but it seems to have risen into a 
considerable municipal town tinder the Roman em- 
pire (Orell. Inscr. 2570 ; Lih. Col, p. 262), and 
increased gradually in importance as Brundustum 
declined. [Buundusium.] In the fourth cen- 
tury it appears to have become the usual place 
of passage, not only to Greece, but to Apollonia, 
Dyrrhachium, and thence to Constantinople; so 
that the Itineraries all give the routes of com- 
munication between Italy and the East upon this 
supposition. Ant. pp. 115, 323, 329 ; Itln, 

Marit, p. 489 ; It'm. Hier, p. 609.) The same 
state of things continued also after the fall of the 
Western Empire : hence, during the wars of the 
Goths with Belisarius and Narses, Hydruntum as- 
sumes an importance very different from what it 
possessed in Roman times. (Procop. B. F. i. 1, 
B, G. iii. 30, &c., where the name is corruptly 
written Apvovs.) It was one of the last cities in the 
S. of Italy which remained in the hands of the 
Greek emperors, from whom it was not finally 
wrested till the 11th century. The modern town of 
Otmnto is a poor decayed place, tliougli still the see 
of a bishop; it was taken and plundered in 1480 
by the Turks; a calamity which it has never re- 
covered. Galateo, a local historian, who saw it pre- 
vious to that event, describes it as then a flourishing 
and populous place, though, like Taranto^ occupying 
only the citadel or arx of the ancient city : the* 
circuit of the ancient walls could be distinctly traced, 
inclosing a space of 11 stadia, and fortified with 
towers; but, be adds, “ all this is now levelled with 
the ground.” Recent travellers have found no ves- 
tiges of antiquity but the pavement of the Via 
Trajana, and some marble columns and mosaic 
pavements in the present cathedral. A ruined 
church of St. Nicholas is supposed to occupy the 
site of an ancient temple. (Galateo, de Situ la' 
p^pae, pp. 47 — 50 ; Romanelli, vol. ii. pp. 1 10, 111 ; 
Graven, Travels, -piy. 142—144.) Though in such 
a decayed condition, Otranto still gives name to the 
province, which is known as the Terra di Otranto, 
and includes the whole of the lapygian or Calabrian 
peninsula. 

The little river Idro, the sluggish waters of 
which enter the harbour of Otranto, is evidently the 
stream called in ancient* times the Hydnis, whose 
name has been preserved to us in a line of Lucan 
(v, 375). [E. H. B.] 

HYDRUSS A (^T^povacra), an island off tlie western 
coast of Attica, now called Prasonisi. (Strab. ix. 
p. 398; Leake, p. 56.) 

HYELE. [ViSLiA.] 

HYETTUS ('Tijtto^ : Eih, 'T'fjrTtos'), a village 
of Boeotia, said to have been founded by the Argive 
Hyettus, contained in the time of Pausanias a temple 
of Asclepius, frequented by the sick for the ci^re of 
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their diseases, where the deity continued to be w'or- 
shipped in the form of a rude stone. Pausanias .says 
that Oimones w*as situated 12 stadia to the left of 
Copae, and Hyettus 7 stadia from Oimones, Forch- 
hammer places Oimones on the small Island of Treh^ 
Yani in the lake Copais, and Hyettus at Strmiki to 
the west of this island, where some ancient ruins are 
found on a small hill jutting out into the lake, 
(Paus. ix. 24. § 3, ix. 36. § 6; Steph. B. s. v.\ 
Forchhammer, JUellemka, p. 178.) 

HYGRES ('Typezs, Ptol. iii. 5. § 13), a place 
on the N. cojist of the Falus Maeotis between tiie 
rivers Lycus and Porites. [E. B. J.] 

HYLA, a port at the head of the bay of Schoenus, 
in Carla. (Pomp. Mela, L 16 ; Plin. v, 29, where 
some read Byda!) [L. SJ 

HYLAEA QtKaliri, “Tker}, Steph. B.), the penin- 
sula which lies to the NW. of Taiirica, fonned by 
the lower part of the Borysthenes, the Euxine, the 
gulf of Carcinitis, and the river Hypacyris, which 
flows through it. According to Herodotus (iv. 9, 18, 
54, 76), it is a woody region lying to the E. of the 
Borysthenes (JDmepe^'), of which Pliny makes 
mention : “ Inde silvestris regio. Hylaeum mare, quo 
alluitur, cognominavit ” (ir. 12), It would smn to 
be indicated by Pomponius Mela: “ Hypacaris per 
Nomadas evolvitur, Silvae deinde sunt, quas maxi- 
mas hae terrae ferunt” (ii. 1. § 45; comp. Scymn. 
Fr. 105 ; Anon, Peripl, p. 3). 

It is uncei-tain whether there remain any traces 
of this woodland. Some old maps present the name 
of the Black Forest in the very same place; and this 
may have had a much wider extent in earlier times. 
From the communications of several travellers, how- 
ever, it appears that there is no wood now% although 
the fact of its having once existed is preserved in 
the popular traditions of the country; nor does 
the woody country occur till thq banks of the 
river Bon are reached. (Ilceren, Ideen, vol. i. pt. 2. 
p. 272; trans. vol. ii. p. 8.) It has been identified 
with the great plain of Janhoylouk in the steppe of 
the Nogai. (Rennell, Geog. of Herod, vol. i. p. 83 ; 
Potocki, Voyage dans Its Steps d^AsirahJmn, vol. i. 
p. 179; Kbler, Mhn. de VA cad. de St. Petersb. vol. x. 
p. 655 ; Kohl, Sud Russland, vol. i. p. 7 5.) [E.B.J.1 
HYLAETHUS or HYLAETUS {^rkaiBos or 
"'YA.azTos), a river in Locris Ossolis, flowing through 
Locris near the eastern frontier of Aetolia into the 
Corinthian gulf Leake supposes it to be the modem 
Mamo, and to have derived its name from Hyle, a 
town in Phocis mentioned by Stephanas B. (Dicae- 
arch. 67 ; Steph, B. a. v. *'Tk7i ; Leake, Nortkem 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 619.) [Hyle, No. 2.] 

HYLE (‘^TAtj; Etli. "YAozos). 1. An ancient 
town in Boeotia, situated upon the lake Hylica, 
which derived its name from tins place. (Horn. II. 
ii. 500, V. 708, vii. 221; Strab. ix. pp. 407, 408; 
Nonn. Bionys. xiii. 66; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12; Steph. B. 
s. V.) Moschus, who calls the town Hyiae, speaks 
of it as if he seemed to believe that it was the native 
place of Pindar (IlzVSapov oh •trodeom rdaov Bozw- 
TtSes^YAai, Mosch. iii. 89); but this is in opposition 
to all other ancient authorities. The site of Hyle is 
uneeitain, and is variously placed by modem autho- 
rities. Leake supposes it to be represented by the 
Paleokasiro on the height between the northern end 
of the lake and the foot of Mount Paled. Uiriebs 
places it at the southern end of the lake, near the 
mouth of the river Ismenus. (Leake, North&m 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 313; XJlrichs, Reisen in QriecliaJn 
toe?, p. 257.) 
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2. A town in Locris Ozolis, mentioned by Stepba- 
Biis B. (5. V , " Tkr }), from wbich the river Hylaethus 
perhaps derived its name. Thucydides (iii. 101) 
speaks of a Locrian people named Hyaei ('Tcttot), 
which name Leake supposes to be a corruption of 
Hjiaei ; but the objection to this hypothesis is that 
Stephanus, who mentions Hyle as a Locrian town, 
also speaks of Hyaea as a Locrian town, giving 
Hyaeus as their ethnic name, whence w^e may infer 
that he distinguished between the two towms. (Steph, 
B. s. V . 'Ta/aj comp. Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 615.) 

HYLE (''TAt?), a town of Cyprus whence Apollo 
was called Hyletes. (Steph. B. a. v.) 

HYLIAS ('TAiaj), a river on the E. coast of 
Bruttium, mentioned only by Thucydides (vii. 35), 
from w’hom we learn that it was situated between 
Tlmrii and Grotona, and apparently formed the 
northern boundary oi‘ the territoiy of tiie latter city. 
It is supposed by Swinburne to be the Acquanile, 
while Eomanelli would identify it with the Calonato, 
little more than a mile further W.: the Fkmmica, 
a more considerable stream, about 10 miles nearer 
Crotona, has perhaps a better claim than eitlier. 
(Swinburne, Trav, vol. i. p. 309 ; Komanelli, vol. 
i. p.221.) [E. H. B.] 

HY'LICA LACUS. [Boeotia, p. 413, b.] 
HY'LICUS. [Troezen.] 

HYLLI, HYLLINL [Illyeicum.] 

HYLLUS (“TAAos), a tributary of the river 
Hermus, in Lydia, flowing into it from the north. 
(Horn. //. XX. 392; Herod, i. 80; Blin. v. 31.) In 
the time of Strabo (xiii, p. 626) this river was called 
Phryqius, [L. S.] 

Hi'LOTHAGI (;^Ko<f>dyoi, Diod. iii. 24; Arrian, 
Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 2), were one of the numerous 
and obscure tribes of Aethiopians who derived their 
appellations, with the Greeks at least, from their 
modes of living and diet. The Hylophagi, or eaters 
of bcech-mast, or perhaps dates and fruit generally, 
dwelt on either bank of the Astaboras or White Nile. 
The Shangalias occupy these districts at the present 
day, and are scarcely less uncivilised. The account 
of the Hylophagi in Diodorus (1. a) is, however, 
hardly credible, and seems to be founded upon 
rumours of the ourang-outan. According to him, 
the Hylophagi fed in the summer upon fruits, in 
winter upon the long rank gi'asses of the river- 
meadows, sprang from tree to tree like birds or apes, 
went perfectly naked, were armed with clubs, and 
had their females in common. The most curious 
feet in his story is the liability of the Hylophagi to 
cataract {yKcwK&fiarcC) on their eyes, which, by 
preventing them from climbing, caused the majority 
of the race to die of hunger. [W. B. D.] 

HYMETTUS. [Attica, p. 322, b.] 
HYPACYEIS FL. [Carcina.] 

HYPAEA. [Stoechades.] 

H YPAEPA (ra "Tiratwa), a small town in Ly- 
dia, on the southern slope of Mount Tmolus, according 
to the Tab. Pent., 42 miles from Ephesus. There, as 
in some other towns of Asia Minor, the Persian wor- 
sliip of fire was introduced during the time when the 
country was under Persian supremacy. (Strah. xiii. 
p. 627; Ptol. V. 2. § 16; Ov. Met vi. 13, xi. 150; 
Plin. V. 31; Pans, v, 27. § 5; Tac. Arni.^ iv. 55.) 
The town appears to have continued to exist till a 
late pex'iod of the empire, as we possess coins of it 
as late as the time of Gordian. Leake (^Asia Minor, 
p. 256) believes that the remains at B&t'eki belong 
to Hypaepa. [E* S.] 


hypata. nos 

HY'PANA ("IVam: Eth. 'TTrayeds), a town in 
the interior of Triphylia iu Elis, which surrendered 
to Philip V. in the S(X:ial War. Its inhabitants had 
been transferred to Elis when Strabo wrote. Hj- 
pana is mentioned along with Typaneae, Both these 
towns must have been situated in the mountains of 
Triphylia, but their site is unceitain. Leake places 
Hypana at A'lvena in the heights above the maritime 
plain of Lepreum; but Boblaye more to the north, 
at Mundritza, in the hills above Samicum, (Strab. 
vifi. p, 343; Polyb, iv. 77, 79; Steph. B. a. PtoL 
hi. 16. § 18, who calls it Leake, Mcyrea, 

vol. ii, p. 85; Boblaye, Reckerches, p. 133; Cur- 
tius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 89.) 

HY'PANIS FL. (^"Ywaw, Herod, ii. 102, iv. 17, 
47, 51,81, 178, V. 89 ; Strab. ii. p. 107, vii. p. 306, 
xi. p. 494 ; Ptol. iii. 5. § 6 ; Dion, Chiys. Or. 
xxxi. p. 75 ; Athen. p. 42-; Pomp. Mela, ii, 1. § 6; 
Plin. iv. 12 ; Propert. i. 12. 4 ; Ov. ex Pont iv. 
10, 47; '^Trdvris, Arist, H. A. r. 19 : Roy), a river 
of Sarmatia Europaea, wfeieh sprung from a lai*ge 
lake (Herod, iv, 42 ; comp. Potocki, Voyage, vol. i, 
p. 1 58), though according to Ptolemy (/. c.) it took 
its rise in the Amadoci Montes. It flowed pai*allel 
with the Boiysthenes (Strab. pp. 306, 494). The 
water in the upper part of the course was sweet, 
but after receiving the bitter waters of Exampaeus 
became brackish (Paus. iv. 35. § 6 ; Ov. Met xv. 
285 ; Vitruv. viii. 3. § 11 ; Eustatli. ad Pionys. 
Per. 1143), and discharged itself into the Euxine 
at the town of Olbia. It received its present name 
I in the sixth century; in Jornandes (de Get 5) and 
the Geographer of Ravenna it appears under the form 
j Bagossola = Bagos rhex {Sola, in old Geimian, 
meaning water)- Constantine Porphyrogeneta {de 
adm. called it Bogu. 

It is diflicifit to determine the original meaning 
of the name ; but as the Slavonians paid divine 
honours to their rivers, it may be connected with 
the Slavonic word Bog, God." The Greek name 
Hypanis is traceable to the Indo-European pani, 
“water.” (Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. i. p. 505.) 
(Kohl, Reism in Sud-Russlmid, vol. i. p. 34 ; 
Kdler, Mem. de VAcad. de St Petersb. vol, x. 
p. 126 ; Eicliwald, Geograpliie d. Kasp. Meer, 
p. 295.) [E. B. J.l 

HYPANIS. [Hyphasis.] 

HYT^ATA (17 *Tw<iT 77 , rk ‘'Twara : Eth. *T 7 ra 
raios, Hypataeus; Liv. ; also 'TTrare^s, Steph. B. 
s. V.), the 'chief town of the Aeniaiies, in the valley, 
of the Spercheius, and at the foot of Mt. Oet-a. In ^ 
the Roman wai*s in Greece it belonged to the Ae-:' " 
tolian league. (Polyb. xx. 9, 11, xxi. 2, 3; Liv.; 
xxxvi. 14, 26.) Tlie women of Hypata, as of many 
other Thessalian towns, were noted for their skill in 
magic; and it was here that Lucius, in the story of 
Lucian, was metamorphosed into an ass. (Lucian, 

A sin. 1 , seq. ; comp. Apul. Metam. i. p. 104 ; 
Theophr. R. Plant ix. 2.) The town is mentioned 
by Hierocles in the 6 th century. (Hierocl. p. 642, 
ed. Wess. ; comp. Ptol. iii. 13. § 45.) It occupied 
the site of the modern Neopatra, where inscriptions 
have been discovered containing the name of Hypata. 
The town appears to have been called Neae Patrae in 
the middle ages, and is mentioned in the 12 th cen- 
tury as a strongly fortified place. (Niceph. Gregor* 
iv. 9. p. 112, ed. Bonn.) There are still consider- 
able remains of the ancient town. Leake observed 
many large quadrangular blocks of stones and foun- 
dations of ancient walls on the heights of Neopatra, 
as well as in the buildings of the town. In the 
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metropolitan clnirch he noticed a handsome shaft of 
white marble, and on the outside of the wall an in- 
scription in small characters of the best times. He 
also discovered an inscription on a broken block of 
white marble, lying under a plane-tree near a foun- 
tain in the Jewish hurying-ground. (Leake, Nor^ 
6^r6cce, vol.ii. p. 14, seq.) 

HYPATUS MONS. [Boeotia, p. 414, a,; 
Glisas.] 

HYPLLAEUS Crir4Xatos), a fountem in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus. (Strab. xiv. pp. 634, 
640 ; Athen. viii. p. 361.) This spring was still seen 
by Mr. Hamilton during liis excursion in Asia Minor. 
(^Researches, ii. p. 25.) [L. S."} 

HYPEPJIORET (‘T7r60g<ipeioz). The legendary 
race of the Hyperboreans, though mentioned neither 
in the Iliad nor Odyssey, are spoken of in the poem 
of the Epigoni and in Hesiod (Herod, iv. 32), and 
occur in the traditions connected with the temples of 
Tempo, Delphi, and Delos. (Comp. Miiller, Dor. 
vol. i, p. 284, trans.) 

The situation assigned to this sacred nation was, 
as the name indicates, in the remote regions of the 
North. They were said to dwell beyond Boreas 
(Bopeay), the mountain wind, which came from the 
Bhipaean mountains, the name of which was derived 
from hurricanes issuing from a cavern, 

which they warded oiT from the Hyperboreans, and 
sent to more southern nations; so that they never 
felt the cold north wind, but had their tot fixed in 
some happy climate, where, like an Alpine summit 
rising above the storms, they w'ere surrounded by an 
atmosphere of calm and undisturbed serenity. “ Here,’V 
says Von Humboldt (Aste Centrak, voL i. p. 403), 
“ are the first view's of a natural science which ex- 
plains the distribution of heat and the difference of 
climates by lociil causes, — by the direction of the 
winds, -r the proximity of the sun, and the action of 
a moist or saline principle.” And thus the “ meteoro- 
logical myth,” which placed the Hyperboreans in the 
North at the sources of the Ister, as conceived by 
Bmdar(G%mp. iii. 14, viii. 47, P^th. x. 31, Isthm. 
V, 22), and Aeschylus in the Prometheus Unbound 
(ap, SchoL ad ApolL Rhod. iv. 284), was, when the 
Ister was supposed to be a river running through all 
Europe from its western extremity, transferred to 
the regions , of the West. In consequence of this 
we find, in later writers, a confusion of this happy 
land with that of Italy and other western countries, 
as well as of the Ehipaeans with the Alps and Pyre- 
nees. But whatever arbitrary license was assumed 
by the poets and geographers who wished to mould 
tlrese creations of the fancy into the form of a real 
people, as to their local habitation, the religious idea 
always remained the same. They were represented 
as a pious nation, abstaining from the flesh of ani- 
mals, and living in perpetual serenity in the service 
of their God for a thousand years. (Hellanic. 
Clem. Alex Strom, vol. i. p. 305,* Simonides, Pin- 
dar. ap. Strab, xv. p. 711.) “ The muse is no 
stranger to their manners. The dances of girls, and 
the sweet melody of the Ijj're and pipe, resound on 
eveiy side, and twining their hair with the glittering 
hay they feast joyously. There is no doom of sick- 
ness or disease for this sacred race; but they live 
apart from toil and battles, undisturbed by, exacting 
Nemesis.” (Pind. Pyth, x. 56.) But at length, 
tired out with this easy life, betwixt the .sun and 
shade, they leapt, crowned with garlands, from a 
rock into the sea. (Plin. iv. 26; Pomp. Mela, iii. 1, 

§ 5.) We are conducted almost involuntarily to the 
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Aroipfaei, Tsskdones, and the “ ancient kingdom 
of the Griffin,” to wliich Aristeas of Proconessus, and, 
two hundred years after him, Herodotus, have given 
such celebrity. 

East of the Kalmuck Ai'gippaei -were the Isse- 
dones, but to the N. of both, notliing was known 
(Herod, iv. 25), since high mountains presented an 
.impassable harrier. In descending the chain of 
Ural the El., towards the step|>es of Obol mul 
Ichim, another lofty range of mountains, fewming 
the W. extremity of tlie Altai, does in fact appKiar. 
The commercial route crossed the first chain ( Ural) 
from W. to E., which iiidicates a “ meridian ” chain 
with its main axis running from S. to N. In mark- 
ing off the second chain, Herodotus clearly distiii- 
' guishes that which is to the E. of the Argippaei 
(the country of the Issedones) from that wdiich lies 
beyond the huge mountains towards the N., — where 
tile men sleep half the year, and the air is filled with 
feathers, — where the Arimaspi live who steal the 
gold from the “Griflins.” This distinction seems 
to establish the existence of a cliain running frern 
W. to E. The I'egion of the “Griffins” and the 
Hyperboreans commences beyond the N. slope of the 
“ chain of the Aegipodes ” (the Altai), The posi- 
tion of the Issedones to the N. of the Jaxartes 
: (Araxes) appears justified by the account of the 
[ Campaign of Cyrus against the hliussagetae, who 
j occupied the plain to the S. of the Issedones. 
j The most precious mineral riches are stored up 
in the extremities of the earth, and it is in the N. 
of Europe that the greatest abundance of gold is 
found. (Herod, iii. 116.) Now tlie N. of Europe, 
in the geography of Herodotus, comprehends the N. 
of Asia, and we are irresistibly reminded of the 
gold-washings to the S. of the Ural, among the 
mountains of Kousiietsh, and the ravines of the 
I Lowdands of S. Siberia. Tlie locality of the gold 
trade of NW. Asia may be placed between the 53rd 
and 5.5th degrees of latitude. 

An ingenious hypothesis has been started (Ennan, 
Rdse, vol. i. p. 712), which refers the mytlius of 
the “ Griffins,” guardians of the gold of the Ari- 
maspi, to the phenomenon’ of the frequent occurrence 
of the fossil bones of the great pachydermatous ani- 
mals found in the alluvium of N. Siberia; — bones 
which to this day the native tribes of wild hunters 
believe to be the claws, beak, and head of some gi- 
gantic bird. Von Humboldt (^Asie Centrale, vol. i. 
pp. 389 — 411), to whose interesting discussion on 
this subject reference has been made, justly enough 
condemns this confusion between ancient and modem 
, fable; and shows that the symbolic image of the 
“ Griffins,” as a poetic fiction and representation in 
the arts, did precede, among the Greeks, the time 
wdieii relations were formed among the colonists of 
Pontus and the Arimaspi. Tlie “ Griffin ” was 
known to the Samians, who figured it upon the vase 
w'hich commemorated the good fortune of* their first 
expedition to Tartessus. (Herod, iv. 152.) This 
mysterious symbol of an animal acting as guardian 
over gold, seems to have been the gro'wth of India 
and of Persia (Aehan, N. A. iv. 26 ; Otesias, Ind, 
§ 12; comp. BUhr, Rxcurs. V. ad Herod, iii. 116); 
and the commerce of ]\Iiletus contributed to spread 
it in Greece along with the tapestries of Babylon, 
The region of auriferuus sand, of which the Daradas 
(Dardars, or Derders, mentioned in the Malidblid- 
rata, and in the fragments of Megasthenes) gave in- 
telligence to travellers, and with which the often- 
repeated fable oi the ants became connected, owing 
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to the accidental double meaning of a name, belongs 
to a more S. latitude, 35® or 37®. (^Cosmos, vol. ii. 

р. 142, trans.) [E. B. J.] 

HYrERBOPEI IMONTES. [Ehipaei Montes.] 
HYPERBOREUS OCEANUS. [Septentkio- 

NAIJS OCEANUS.] 

PIYPERIYSIA. [Aegetra.] 

HYPERIS (Plin. vi. 23. s. 26), a small stream 
mentioned only by Pliny, wliich foils, according to 
liitn, into tie middle of tlie Persian gulf. Eorbiger 
has conjectured that it may be the same as that now 
called the Djafjrah, [V.] 

HYPER'i'ELEATTJM {'TirepreKhrop\ a place 
in the territory of the Laconian Asopus, at the dis- 
tance of 60 stadia from the latter town, containing 
a temple of Asclepius. The French Commission dis- 
covered oft the coast below tlie village of IJemonia 
some remains of the inclosure of this temple on a 
rock artificially cut, with many tombs excavated in 
the rock, and at 500 steps from the temple, nearer 
Demonidj a fine source of water. (Paus. iii, 22. § 10; 
Bobluye, Rtclierches^ p. 98; Leake, Peloponne- 
siaca, p. 1G8; Curtius, Pelopmmesos, vol. ii. p. 
294.) 

H YPHANTEIUM. [Boeotia, p. 412, a.] 

HYPEASIS ("Tfacr/r, Arrian, Andb. vi. 8, Irid, 

с. 2, 3, 4), the most eastern and the most important 

of the five rivers which water the Panjdh. Rising 
in the v’estern llimdleh, it Rows in two principal 
branches in a cour.-e nearly SW. (under the names 
respectively of Vipdsa and Sdiadm}, till, at their 
jiiiiotion, it takes the one name of Sdtmiru^ which 
it retains till it foils into the Indus at MlUiinkote. 
It is best known, however, by its modern name 
of Sutkdt/e, which is periiaps a corruption of 
the Sanscrit Satadra. It bore in ancient as in 
modern times various appellations, probably according 
to the different parts of its course to whicli the 
writers referred. Thus in Arrian (1. c.) and Dio- 
dorus (xvii. 93) it appears under the form of Hy- 
phasis; in Pliny (vii. 17, 21) and Curtius (ix. 1) 
under tliat of Hypa.sis; while Ptolemy calls it Bi- 
basis (i3i§d(T£s, vii. 1. §§26, 27); all these being 
eridently derived from the native name of the west- 
ern of its two principal aims, the Vipdsa. On the 
other hand, in Strabo (xv. pp. 686, 691, 701), in 
Diodorus (ii. 37), in Solinus (c. 52), and in Dion. 
Perieg. (v. 1145), it bears the title of Hypanis. 
There can be no doubt that all these writers refer to 
one and the same river; for Strabo (xv. p. 700) 
and Arrian {Ind. c. 2) both speak of it as the last 
of the rivers, that is, in reference to the advance of 
Alexander the Great into the East; while Pliny di- 
rectly states that the Hypasis was the limit of 
Alexanders march (vi 17. s. 21). The Sanscrit 
name for the miiin stream after the junction of tlie 
two principal feeders, namely, the Sdtadru, seems 
not to have been wholly unknown to the ancients ; 
for Ptolemy makes the Zaradrus . one of the tribu- 
taries of the Hyphasis (1. c.), and I^liny notes a river 
which he calls the Sydrus or Hesidrus, which is 
probably the same (1. c.). A little way before the. 
Sutledge falls into the Indus it receives the Chmdb^ 
and with it the waters of all the other rivers of the 
Panjdh, [V.] 

HYPIUS ('AVioy; Karosu), a river of Bithynia, 
not for westward from the Sangarius. The river 
itself is very small; but at its mouth it is so broad 
that the greater pai*t of the fleet of Mithridates was 
enabled to take up its winter quarters in it. (Apol- 
lon. Rhod. ii. 795; Scylax, p. 34; Marciaii. Ileracl. 
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p. 70 j Steph. B. a. t?.; Arrian, Peidpl p. 13, who 
calls it Hyppius ; Memnon, ap. Phot Cod, 44.) 
According to Scylax, this river formed the boundary 
between the territories of the Bitbyni and the lilari- 
andyni. [L. S.] 

HYPSALTAE, one of the tribes of Thrace men- 
tioned by Pliny (iv. 18), but apparently the same as 
the "Yi^Airat spoken of by Steph. B. (s.v,*'Tif/ri~ 
Ais). ^ [L.S.] 

HYPSAS (‘‘^Ttl'as), is the name of two rivers in 
Sicily, both in the southern part of the island. 1. 
The larger of the two, which may be called the 
Selinuntine Hypsas, from its flowing through the 
territory of that city, is the river now known as the 
Bdtci, a large stream which enters the sea about 4 
miles E. of the ruins of Selinus. (Cluver. Sicil 
p. 230 ; D'Ciwille, Simla, p. 78.) It rises near 
Cmdeone, and has a course of above 30 miles from 
thence to the sea. No mention occurs of the Hypsas 
in history, but its name is noticed by Silius Italicus, 
as well as by Ptolemy and Pliny. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 
.227; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 6; Vib. 
Sequest. p. 12.) The importance of this river to the 
Selinuntines is attested by the coins of Selinus, on 
some of which the river- god Hypsas (HT'FAS in Ar- 
chaic characters) is represented as sacrificing at an 
altar ; apparently referring to the river having been 
restrained from inundations which proved injurious 
to the salubrity of the city and its neiglibourhood. 
(Eckhel, vol. i. p. 239 ; M 2 l$. Hunt pi. 48. fig. 25.) 

2. A second river of tlie same name flowed beneath 
the walls of Agrigentum on their W,- flank, and 
joined the Acragas just below tlie city. [Agki- 
GENTUM.] It is now called the Prago, and is a 
small stream, though flowing through a deep valley, 
till immediately below the w’alls of Agrigentum. 
Considerable confusion exists among some modern 
writers with regard to the two rivers of Agrigentum ; 
but the point is fully cleared up by Biefert {Ahragas 
u, sem Gehiet pp. 20 — 22). [Agrigentum.] 
Polybius (ix. 27) is the only author who mentions 
the Agrigentine Hypsas by name, and he states dis- 
tinctly that it w'as the river flowing at the foot of 
the hill of Agrigentum on the W .and SW. [E.H.B.] 

HYPSE'LA Ptol. iv- 5. § 64; *'Tt//?7Ars‘, 

Steph. B. s. V , ; ^TiI^tjXottoXitwv wdAty, Socrat. H. E. 
i. 32; Etii. 'Tip7jAlr7}s)f the capital of the Nomon 
Hypselites in Upper Egypt. (Lat. 27® N.) It stood 
on the western side of the Nile, nearly opposite As- 
taeopolis. [W. B. D.] 

HYPSI ("T^'Oi), a place in Laconia, containing 
temples of Asclepius and Artemis Daphnaea, situate 
30 stadia from the Carneium on Mt. Cnacadiiim. 
Leake ■ places Hypsi at Vdihj^, on tlie coast, but it 
was probably in the* mountains in the interior. 
(Leake, Morea^ vol. i. p. 276; Curtius, 
nesos, vol. ii. p. 275.) 

HYPSU'S ('Tv^ofis, -ovvros), a town of Arcadia, 
in the district Cyntiria, situated upon a mountain of 
the same name, said to have been founded by Hyp- 
sus, a son of Lycaon. It is placed by the French 
Commission at Stemmtza. (Pans. viii. 3. § 3, 35. 

§ 7 ; Steph. B. 5. v , : Boblaye, PechercheSj p. 1 6 1 ; 
Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 240.) 

HYRCA'NIA (p ‘TpHavla : EtJi. ‘'TpfcavSs^ 'Yp- 
KauioSj Hyreanius), a province of Asia, which was 
bounded on the north by the Caspian, sometimes 
called fi*om it the Hyrcanian sea; on tbe east by the 
Oxus (the Pihon or Amu-Darjd), wdiich separates 
it from Margiana ; on- the S. by the northern spurs 
of the Montes Sariphi (now Ilazari), which separate 
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it from Ariana and Parthia; and on the W. by tlie 
M. Goronns and the river Cliarindas, which formed 
ite limits in the direction of Media. Ite boundaries 
at different periods of histoiy were, however, yarious; 
and it is probable that in later times it comprehended 
the greater part of the districts now known by tlie 
names of Mazmderdn, Khorassdn^ Dabistdn^ and 
DaMstdn, More strictly, it would have included 
only Mazanderdn. According to Arrian, the dis- 
trict was satuuted on the left of the road which led to 
Bactra, and was intersected by high and steep moun- 
tains, but with, however, a champaign country ex- 
tending along the sea (iii. 25). This would corre- 
spond with the present state of Mamviderdn. 
According to Strabo, it extended along the Caspian 
sea, which was very marshy along its shores, and 
was watered by both the Ochus and the Oxus on 
their way into that sea; he states also that it was 
separated from the desert by the river Sanaeius (xi. 
pp. 508 — 51 1). Professor Wilson has remarked that 
this view would give far too great an extent to this 
province, the name of which is undoubtedly preserved 
in the modern Gurhan or Jorjan, a town to the E. 
of Asterabad. (Artam, p. 142.) The principal 
rivers of Hyrcania were the Sarneius (now the 
Airek)j the Socanaa, the Syderis, the Maxera, and 
tlie Charindas. Its chief 'city appears to have borae 
at different times various appellations; but It is most 
probable that the Tape of Strabo (xi. p. 508), the 
Zadracarta of Arrian (iii. 23, 25), and the Carta 
of Stmbo (^. G.) were, as the chief residence- of the 
rulers of the land, one and the same place. Besides 
this, was Talabroga (Strab. I c.), probably the 
same as the Tambkax of Polybius (x. 81); Hve- 
CANIA or Hyrcana; and Sa]mauiai?a. Some part 
of Hyrcania, especially that near the sea, is stated to 
have been very fertile, especially in wine and fruits 
(Strab. xi. p. 508): corn, however, was not sown 
there (Strab. I c.), and the mountain land was 
covered with dense woods (Diod. xyii. 75), which 
were full of wild bees (Strab. /. G.). The land also 
contained many wild beasts, as the tiger. (Mela, 
iii. 5; Amm. Mare, xxiii. 6.) The people of the 
laud bore the generic name of Hyrcani ; but the 
country itself was divided into several smaller dis- 
tnets, such as Astabene, Siracene, and Arsitis. 

Of the Hyrcani, as distinct from the nations in 
their neighbourhood, tlie ancient writers say little; 
but Xenophon states that they were subdued by the 
Assyrians (C^rop. i. 5), and Curtius that 6000 of 
them were in the army of Dareius when he was pre- 
paring to resist the invasion of Alexander (iii 2). 

. They probably partook of the character of the wild 
tribes adjoining them; and the statement of Strabo, 
that no corn was sown in Hyrcania, would lead to 
the inference that the hulk of the population was an 
unsettled one. On their NE. frontier w’e know that 
many Scythian tribes were' settled, as the Daae. [Y,] : 

HYPOA'hllA ('Tpfcavla firjrpd/eoKis, Ptol. vi. 9. 

§ 7, viii. 23. § 3; Hyrcana, Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), 
a town placed by Ptolemy to the east of the river 
Maxeni in Hyrcania (probably the modern Tedjin'). 
It is most likely represented by the modern Gurkun 
or Jorjmi^ a place to the HE. of Asterabad. | V.J 
HYKOA'NIA ('TpKai'ia: JEtJLTpKav6s)j the name 
of a town in Lydia, situatid in the Hyrcanian plain 
(rh ‘TpKamop TreSiov), which is said to have derived 
its name from a colony of Hyreanians being settled 
here by the Pei*sians. (Strab. xiii. p. 629; comp. 
Stcpli. B. A*. V.) They were afterwards mingled 
with some hlacedoniaiis. who also settled in this dls- 
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trict, whence tliey are called by Pliny and Tacitus 
“ Maeedones Hyrcani.’^ (Flin. v. 29. s. 31; Tac. 
AnnAi. 47.). There were two towns in this plain: 
one called Hyrcania, and the other Mosteni. (Tac. 
Lc.; Ptol. v. 2. § 16.) 
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HYRCA'HIUM MAEE. [Caspicjm Mare.] 

HY'RIA, HY'EIUM, or IJTJA, is the !iame uf 
several ancient towns in Italy, which is very variously 
written, and often corrupted, in our extant BISS.; 
but all these forms appear to be originally the 
same. 

1. ('YpfTj, Herod.; *TpIa, App.; Ovpia, Strab.; 
JSth. Uritanus; Oria)^ an inland city of Calabria, 
situated nearly in the heart of that country, on the 
Appian Way, about midway between Brundusiiun 
and Tarentum. (Tab. Pent) Strabo corre<;tly de- 
scribes it as situated in the midst of the isthmus, Jis 
he terms it, between the two seas. (Strab. vi. p. 282.) 
He tells us that a palace of one of the ancient native 
kings was still shown tliere: and Herodotus repre- 
sents it as the metropoii.s of the Messapians, founded 
by a colony of Cretans on their return from Sicily. 
According to this statement, it was the most ancient 
of the M^sapian cities, from whence all the others 
were founded. (Herod, vii. 170.) But though it 
thus appears to have been in early times a place <xf 
importance, we hear very little of it afterwards, 
though its name again appears in Appian during the 
civil war between Octavian and Antony, while the 
latter was besieging Brundusium. (Appian, B. €. 
V.-58.) The people of Hyria must also be under- 
stood by the “ Urltes ” of Livy, wliom he enumerates 
among the allied cities that furnished ships to the 
pnietor G. Lucretius in b.c. 171 (Liv. xlii, 48), 
if the reading be correct: but it is difficult to under- 
stand how an inland town like Hyria could be cne 
of those bound to furnish a naval contingent. The 
^‘ Uritanus ager ” is mentioned in the Liber Goloni- 
arum (p. 262) among the ** Civitates Frovinciae 
Galabriae,” and it therefore ap|>ears to have held the 
rank of an ordinary provincial towm under the Koinaii 
Empire: and there is little doubt that in Pliny (iii. 
11. s. 16. § 100) we should read Uria for Varia. 
In Ptolemy also (iii. 1. § 77) ^ve should probably 
substitute Ovpwu for OfJpijrov, as Teretum (Ovepv- 
rov} had been already mentioned just before. The 
modern town, w'hicli still retains the name of 
is a considerable place situated on a hill of moderate 
elevation, but commanding an extensive view over all 
the country round. There are no ancient remains, 
but inscriptions have been found there in the Mes- 
sapian dialect, and numerous coins, bearing the name 
of Orra, which, though WTitten in Kuinaii cha- 
racters, was probably the native name of the city. 
(Millingen, Nvmmn. de VAnc. Italie, p.28L) 

^ 2. (Uria, Plin.; OdpHov^ Strab.; Oupiuv, Ptol.; 
*'TpioUj Dioiiys. P. ; Btk. 'Tpiarivos, Urias or Urianus : 
Rodi\ a city of Apulia, situated on the coast of 
the Adriatic of the promontory of Garganus. It. 
gave to the extensive bay formed by that projecting 
headland with the coast of Apuii:i on the X., the 
name of Uiuas Sinus. (Mel. ii. 4. § 7.) Its name is 
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inentioned botli by Pliny and Ptolemy among the citi^ 
of tlie Dauuiau or Nortliein Apulians: the fonner, m- 
deed, appears to place it S. of tlie proniontory of Gar- 
gaiiiis, but tins is probably only an'apj^rent inac- 
curacy arising from the order of enumeration. But he 
afterwai-ds notices the Hynui (by which it is impos- 
sible that he can mean the Hyria in Calabria) in his 
general list of towns in the interior of the Second 
Region. There is no mode of explaining this, except 
by supposing it to be a siuiple mistake. (Plin. iii. hi. 
s. IG; Ftol iii. 1. § 17.) Dionysius Periegetes also 
mentions Hyrium lus a maritime city at the entrance 
of the Adriatic Sea (which he probably regarded as 
commencing at the promontory of Gai-gauus^, and 
th(5 linn't of lapyg a towards the N. (Dioiiys. Per. 
380) : hence, it is clearly of the Apulian city that 
he is speaking. No mention of it is found in history: 
and the best clue to its position is derived from Strabo, 
who tells us it was the first city which occurred on 
the N side of l^It. Garganus, after doubling the pro- 
montory of that name. Hence, we may phiee it, 
approximately at least, on the site of Modi, a small 
town on a projecting j>oint or headland, about 20 
miles W. of Viesti, and near the entrance of a salt- 
water lake, or lagoon, called Logo dl Varano^ a 
name which is very probably only a corruption of 
Laciis Urianus. (Roinanelli, vol. ii, p. 283.) 

To this city may probably he ascribed the coins 
w'ith the legend TPIATINfiN, which were assigned 
by Millingeii (^Num. de Vltalie^ p. 119) to Veretom 
in Calabria. 

3, {Eth, 'Tpimws). The existence of a third 
city of the name in Campania, though resting only 
on numismatic evidence, may be consi derod as well 
established. The coins in question, which are of 
silver and veiy immeroos, have not only types pecu- 
liar to Campania, but are always found in that 
country, and frequently together with coins of NoI% 
whi(‘.h they so closely resemble that some numis- 
matists are of opinion that Hyrium or Hyrina was 
a native name of that city. It is more probable that 
it was situated in its immediate neighbourhood ; 
perhaps standing in the same relation to it that 
Palaeopolis did to Neapolis : but, in either case, the ' 
absence of all notice of the name in any ancient 
writer is very remarkable. (Jdillingen, Num, de 
VAnc. Itat p. 138 ; Cavedoni, Nmn, Ital. VeL 
p. 31 ; Friedlander, Oshische Murmn^ pp. 37, 38.) 
The legend TPINA is abbreviated from TPINAI05 
or TPINAIXIN : others, however, have (though much 
more rarely) TPIAN02 and YPJETH5. [E. H. B,] 



COIN OF HYRIA IN CAMRiVNIA. 


HY'RIA ('Yptct : EtU. 'Ypic^T^s), a Boeotian 
town, mentioned by Homer along with Aulis. (Horn. 
JL ii, 496.) Hence it was placed near Aulis; but 
its position w'as quite uncertain, and some of the 
ancient critics identified it, though without sufficient 
reason, with Hysiae. Strabo placed it in the terri- 
tory of Tanagra, (Strab. ix. pp. 404, 408; Steph, 
B. 5. V , ; IMin. iv. 7. s. 12.) 

HY'KIE, a lake in Aetolia. [Aktoi.ta, p. 64, a, J 
HYRMrNE ('TpftiVT?), a town of Elis, upon the 
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coast, inentioned by Homer as one of the towns of the 
Epeii. It appears to have been regarded as one of the 
most ancient of the Epeian towns, since it is sail to 
have been founded by Actor, the son of Hynniue, who 
was a daughter of Epeius. In the time of Strabo 
the town had- disappeared, but its site was marked 
hy a rocky promontory near Cyllene, called Hormina 
or Hyrmina. Leake supposes that the town occupied 
the position of Kastro Tomese, on the peninsula of 
Kkmntzif but both Boblaye and Curtir*, with more 
probability, place it farther north, at the modern 
harbour of Kunupelij where, on a projecting point of 
land, are some ancient ruins. (Horn. IL ii. 616; 
Strab. viii. p. 341; Pans. v. 1. §§ 6, 11; Stepli.B. 
s, V.; Plin. iv. 5. s. 6; Leake, Aforea, vol. ii. p. 176; 
Boblaye, Eecherches, fc. p. 120 ; Curtius, Pebpoii^ 
nesos>f vol ii. p. 33.) 

HYRTACl'NA (J'fpraidm : 'Tfxrcuciva, Seyl, p. 
18; *ApTchcim, Ptol. iii. 17. § 10 : EtE^Tprams, 
'TpraicivoSf Stepli. B.), a city of Crete, wdiich, little 
as we learn of its position from Ptolemy and Ste- 
phanas of Byzantium, yet we may safely infer from 
the former’s words that it was situated to the SE. of 
Polyrrhenia, and to the W. of Lappa, Scylax (1. c ) 
teaches us more respecting its site ; he places it on 
I the S. of the island, and to the S. of the Dietyn- 
I nean temple of Artemis and the Pergamian district. 
These indications agree well with the situation of the 
ruins discovered by Mr. Pashley (Trav. vol ii, p. 
Ill) on a hill near the village of Temhiia, 

Numerous vestiges of polygonal masonry on tlie 
N. and W. sides, and measuring little more than 
half a mile in length, are still existing. On the 
other sides the city was precipitous. It is curious 
to observe the care taken by the inhabitants in de- 
fending the gateways of their city. Not only do 
walls project without tlie gate, but ffiuiking walls 
are executed within, fonning passages through which 
the enemy would have to pass before he could set 
foot within the city. 

The coins of Hyrtacina present types similar to 
these of Elyros, with the retrograde epigraph ATTT 
and TPTAKINinN. (Easche, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 600; 
Mionnet, Descr, des Med. vol ii p. 277 ; Mionnet, 
Supplement, vol iv. p. 324.) [E. B. J.] 



HY'SIAE ('T<T/al, *T(Tla, Steph. B. s. v.). 1 . {Eth. 
,^T<r levs'), a town of Boeotia, in tlie Parasopia, at the 
Mrthern foot of Mt, Cithacron, and on the high road 
&m Thebes to Athens. It was said, to have been a 
colony from Hyria, and to have been founded by 
Nyctous, father of Anti ope. (Strab. ix. p. 404.) 
Herodotus says that both Hysiae and Oenoe W'ere 
Attic demi when they were taken by the Boeotians 
in B. c. 507. (Herod, v. 74.) It probably, however, 
belonged to Plataea. (Corap. Herod, vi. 108.) Oenoe 
was recovered by the Athenians; but, as Mt. Ci- 
thaeron was the natural boundary between Attica 
and Boeotia, Hysiae continued to be a Boeotian town. 
Hysiae is mentioned in the operations which preceded 
the battle of Plataea. (Herod, ix 15,25.) [Pr«v- 
taka,"] Hysiae was in mins in the time of Pau- 
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sanias, who noticed there an unfinished temple of 
Apollo and a sacred well. (Pans. ix. 2. § 1.) Leake 
obseiTed “ a little beyond the great road at the foot 
of the mountain, a great quantity of loose stones in 
the fields, together with some tmces of ancient walls, 
and the mouth of a well or cistern, of Hellenic con- 
struction, now filled up.” This we may conclude to 
be the site of Hysiac. (Leake, Northern GreecGt 
rol. ii. p. 327.) Hysiae is mentioned also in the 
following passages; Eurip. 751,* Thuc, iii. 

24, V. 83. 

2. (JEth, 'Yo-far^js), a town in the Argeia, on the 
road from Argos to Tegea, and at the foot of Mt. 
Parthenium. (Pans. ii. 24. § 7, viii. 6. § 4, 54. § 7 ; 
Strab. viii. p. 376.) It appears to have been de- 
stroyed by the Argives, along with Tiryns, Mycenae, ' 
and the other towns in the Argeia, after the Persian , 
wars (Paus. viii. 27^ § 1); but it was afterwards re- I 
stored, and was occupied by the Argives in the Pe- , 
loponnesian War as a frontier-fortress, till it was ! 
taken and destroyed a second time by the Lacedae- | 
motiians in b. o. 417. (Thuc, v. 83; Diod. xii. 81.) i 
The defeat of the Lacedaemonians by the Argives, | 
near Hysiae, of which Fausanias (ii. 24. § 7) speaks, : 
is placed in B. c. 669. I 

The ruins of Hysiae stand on an isolated hill i 
above the plain of AcMadohmipos (’AxAaSd/fajLtTros, i 
from a wild pear-tree,” and Kafarosy i 
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“a plain”). They consist of the remains of Hie 
acropolis, which escaped the notice of Leake. (Lea e. 
Morea, vol. ii. p. 334; Boblaye, liechei'ches, 
p. 48; Ross, Reisen im Pelopounes, p. 147.) 
HYSPIRATIS. [Gambala.] 

HYSSUS (^Tcrcros),^ small river in .r east of 
Pontas, 180 stadia to the east of Trai-iezus. L rian, 
P&ripl. p. 6.) Tiiere can be littb " o’ this 
river is the modern Sourmnn; for the port-town at 
its mouth, which bore the name IJyssus or ////.swi 
portzts^ was afterwards called 'Xoua-4pp’'t ( 4**0 
nym. Peripl. p. 13), and, according to 
{B. G, iv. 2), Soucroup/ttaiva. This port-t 
tioned, by Arrian Q. c.) and by the Aiion-m ... 

14), is called in the Tab. Pent ITyssilinie ^ 
seems to have been a place of some import jice; tor 
it was fortified, and had the cohors ApuK i civium 
Romanorum” for its garrison (WotfL /???/?. OrwvL 
27). .. [L. S.] 

HYSTOE, a town of Crete, which the Stdioliast 
on Aratus {Pkaon. vol. ii. p. 40, ed. Biiiile) connects 
with the Idaean nymph Cynosura, one of the nurses 
of Zeus, (Hock, Kreta^ vol. 1. p. 434.) [E.B, J.l 

HYTANIS or HYCTANIS, a river of Ganmuiia 
mentioned by Pliny (vi. 23. s. 26), and which he says 
washed down gohl. Strabo, on the authority (»f 
Onesicritus, speaks of a similar river, but does not 
give its name (xv. p. 726). [V.] 
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